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Ifs  handy 

It  folds 

Ifs  never 
in  the  way 


CoronA 

The  Personal  Writing  Machine 


SMALL  enough  to  be  tucked  a(way  in  desk  or 
bureau  drawer — large  enough  to  handle  all  your 
correspondence  or  reports  in  legible,  business-like 
form — light  enough  to  be  taken  with  you  and  used 
anywhere,  at  the  office,at  home,  or  when  you  travel. 

Corona  weighs  but  si;c  pounds; 
costs  $50,  complete  with  case. 
It  is  the  "personal  writing 
machine"  of  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  business  and 
professional  men  and  women. 

Send  for  copy  of  descriptive 
booklet  No.  52. 

Corona  Typewriter  Co.  i  Inc. 

Grotoh.  N.Y. 

New  York    Chicago    SanFraDcisco 

Agenciea  in  all  principal  cities 
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There  Isn^t  a  Horse  in  Town 

that  can  do  one-half  the  work 
that  Smith  Form-a-Truck  can  do. 

And  yet  one  horse  and  wagon  costs  nearly  as  much  to 
buy  as  Smith  Form-a-Truck,  and  the  Ford  chassis  used 
as  the  power  plant — and  the  horse  costs  more  to  keep 
than  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck.  So  why  use  horses  any 
more — we  can  make  immediate  delivery  of  Smith  Form- 
a-Trucks. 

Let  us  show  you  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

SMITH  MOTOR  TRUCK  CORPORATION 

Michigan  Ave.,  at  16th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

IKrmaThiCk  «»*'V    Chicago 


Jt 


ITAVfl  ^^^ 
ONE-TON  TRUCK 


and 


Approximately   20%  of  All   Motor  Trucks  in 
the   United    States  Are  Smith  Form-a-Trucks 


This  is  the  best  answer  to  what  the 
Smith,  Form-a-Truck  has  done  and 
will  do. 

While  other  concerns  produce'  in 
hundreds,  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck 
is  i^roduced  in  tens  of  thousands. 
Tremendous  purchasing  and  manu- 
facturing economies  are  effected  that 


are  impossible  to  the  small  quantity- 
producer. 

Were  it  not  for  these  vast  facili- 
ties the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  could 
not  be  produced  at  anything  near 
this  price.  It  gives  the  "lowest  haul- 
ing cost  in  the  world." 


SMITH  MOTOR  TRUCK  CORPORATION 

Michigan  Ave.,  at  16th  St.  Chicago,  III. 

SMITH 


SMITH  MOTOR  TRUCK  CORPORATION 
Michigan  Ave.,  at  16th  St.       Chicago,  111. 

Kindly  send  me  your  folder  "It  Solves  Tour 
Delivery  Problems"  and  put  before  me  the 
facts  and  figures  proving  that  the  Smith 
Form-a-Truck  gives  the  cheapest  delivery 
cost  in  the  world. 


Name  

St.   Address. 
City 


State. 
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How  Many  Hides  w 

HasACow?^!  ' 


Not  Enough! 


Help  Uncle  Sam  Save  Leather 


Save  leather  for  its  more  important  uses.  Too  much  of 
this  valuable  material  is  now  being  used  in  places  where  a 
high  grade  leather  substitute  will  serve  as  well  or  better. 

Leather  substitutes  are  used  now  as  upholstery  on 
Government  motor  trucks,  the  new  merchant  marine  and  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pleasure  cars. 

r'DU  PDNT  rn 

REG.U.S  PAT.Off. 

Motor  Quality  for  Automobiles. 
Craftsman  Quality  for  General  Upholstery. 

is  the  modern  conserver  of  leather.  This  luxurious  material 
has  all  of  the  appearance  and  feel  of  fine  leather.  It  is 
water,  dirt  and  grease  proof — twice  as  strong  as  coated 
split  leather — and  for  some  purposes  it  is  even  superior  to 
grain  leather. 

Manufacturers!  write  us  your  requirements  and  let  us 
co-operate  with  you. 

Americans  everywhere!  write  for  samples  and  names  of 
manufacturers  of  the  article  you  want  who  use  Fabrikoid 
and  of  stores  near  you  selling  it  by  the  yard. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet. 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Rayntite  Does  What  You  Ask 

It  keeps  you  and  your  car  dry — it  gives  its  full  quota 
of  service. 

Automobile  tops  that  absorb  water  are  not  merely  an 
inconvenience.  They  are  a  hardship  on  your  car.  Wet 
tops  mean  weighty  tops — increased  vibration  and  side  sway. 
You  pay  for  every  additional  pound  in  discomfort,  gaso- 
line, tires  and  general  wear. 
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Sheds  Water  Like  a  Duck's  Back 

Between  the  fabric  and  the  water  is  an  impervious 
layer  of  water  proof  material.  The  rain  runs  off — it  can't 
seep  in. 

Made  in  Two  Varieties 
Rayntite  with  Fabrikoid  Surface — and 
Rayntite  with  Fairfield  Rubber  Surface 

Both  are  light,  handsome  and  flexible — each  is  easy  to 
handle  and  will  fold  without  cracking.  Guaranteed  not 
to  leak  for  one  year  but  built  to  last  the  life  of  your  car. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Booklet. 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY 


Wilmington, 


Delaware 
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oAXON     CARS 

I         NEW  SERIES  SAXON  SIX,  $935         | 


.  New  body,  roomier,  wider  doors, 
softer  and  deeper  cushions;  six-cylinder 
high-speed  motor;  two-unit  electric 
starting  and  lighting  system,  by  Wag- 
ner; Timken  axles  and  full  Timken 


bearings  throughout  the  chassis;  new 
design  of  carburetor;  helical  bevel 
gears;  tilted  wind-shield  which  elimi- 
nates all  glare;  new  style  fender  and  a 
score  more  of  further  refinements. 


I  NEW  SERIES  SAXON  ROADSTER,  $395  j 


New  style  body,  bigger,  roomier  and 
more  completely  comfortable;  L-head 
high-speed  motor  of  xonusual  power; 
three-speed  sliding  gear  transmission 
(only  standard  roadster  under  $500 
with  three-speed  transmission] ;  Hyatt 


SAXON     MOTOR 


CAR 
8 


quiet  bearings;  two-unit  electric  starter 
and  lighting  system,  by  Wagner ;  30"x3" 
Goodyear  tires  with  demountable 
rims;  and  fifteen  additional  improve- 
ments. 

(194) 

CORP.,     DETROIT 


Your  Request  for  Catalog  < 

5^M"  Office  Equipment 


ays  ana  oeciions,  riore 
Yon  need  it  in  your  Business. 


Freight  Paid 
(See  Nate) 


A 


'^Sft^ 


Desk  with  Filing  Drawers 


will  bring  a  handsome,  profusely  illustrated  book  listing  a  very  complete  line  of  Fihng  Cab- 
inets, Sectional  Filing  Units.  Flat  Top  Filing  Desks.  Card  Index  Trays  and  Sections,  Fibre 
Board  Specialties,  Office  Accessories  and  many  other  Office  Devices. 

This  Low  Priced  Letter  File 

Is  just  as  serviceable  and  will  do  its  work  just  as  well  as  a  cabinet 
costing  more  money.    Made  of  kiln  dried,  solid  oak— every  joint  inter- 
locked, glued  and  held  with  two  screws,  making  frame  practically 
non-rackable.    Drawers  are  full  height— an  aid  in  exclud- 
ing dust — operate  on  fibre  rollers  and  have  easily  adjusted 
follow  blocks  to  keep  contents  in  vertical  position.    This 
four  drawer  No.  421  cabinet 

Will   Hold  20,000  Papers 

Made  in  two,  three  and  four  drawer  heights  in  Letter, 
Cap  and  Invoice  widths.  Furnished  in  Golden,  Natural 
or  Weathered  Oak  at  regular  prices  or  Birch  Mahogany 
at  slight  advance.  Cabinets  may  be  arranged  from  an 
assortment  of  ten  kinds  of  drawers  designed  for  the  filing  of  most 
any  standard  size  business  or  professional  papers  and  record  cards. 


Arranged  from  a  varied  assortment  of  filing  drawers  to  meet  your 

individual  needs,  puts  your  records  and  correspondence  within  easy 

reach.    Investigate  this  line  before  you  purchase  a  new  desk.    Desk 

Combination  No.  999,  in 
Golden,  Nat.  or  Weath- 
ered Plain  Oak  at  price 
shown,  has  the  built-up 
five-ply.  cross  veneered 
top,  64x30  inches  in  size.  „, 

This  length  increases  No.  421 
No.  999  "MSa'P^MaBM  th«  distance  between  pedestals  to  21  inches.  Left 
^i^n^gnrniiHia  pedestal  is  Letter  width,  has  slide  shelf,  storage 
drawer,  drawer  for  filing  cancelled  checks,  etc., 
and  large  drawer  for  filing  correspondence.  Handy 
storage  drawer  between  pedestals.  Right  pedes- 
tal equipped  with  slide  shelf,  drawer  for  filing  3x5 
record  cards,  one  for  4x6  cards  and  large  corres- 
pondence or  catalog  filing  drawer.  Drawers  can- 
not be  pulled  out  accidentally  but  may  be  easily 
removed  when  desired. 


A  Swinging  Desk  Stand 

That  can  be  attached  to  either  aide  of  any  st>'le  deak  or  to 
wull,  providea  handy  apace  for  typewriter  reference  book, 
card  ti'aya,  etc.  and  la  a  necessary  addition  for  etenographer'a 
note  book  while  taking  dictation.  Locka  in  any  desired  poai- 
tion  No.  6.  14x18  inch  Golden,  Natural  or  Weathered  Oak  or 
Bircb  Mahogany  top  with  black  enamel  metal  frame 
$4.00  Delivered;     $4.50  in  West  and  South 


A  Stationery  Storage  Cabinet 

Provides  space  for  keeping  email  supply  of  necessary  eizes 
of  atationery  handy  to  etenographera  and  free  from  dust  and 
flies.  Compartments  for  letter,  cap  and  note  size  papers, 
large  and  small  envelopes  and  drawer  for  carbon  papers,  etc. 
No  140,  with  drop  lid  in  Golden  or  Natural  Quartered  Oak  or 
Bircb  Mahogany  No.  150-OpeD  front,  lower  price 
$3.75  Delivered;    $4  25  in  West  and  South 


9^^  Utility  Cabinets 

Have  BIX  drawers  of  size  to  accommodate  standard  le^l 
blanks.  Made  heavy  enou^b  to  hold  engravinga.  electrotypes, 
etc.  Case  is  comer  locked,  drawer  fronts  fiush.  Rubber  feei 
prevent  marring  polished  Burfaces.  No.  814,  Plain  Oak, 
Golden  or  Natural  Finish 

$5.00  Delivered;    $6.00  in  West  and  South 


FrPP  Helpful   Booklet    "IPIUNG  SUGGESTIONS" 
*■  *^^  that  its  title  implies.     Gives   many  simple  sy 


All 

syatems 


Nnfp  W^  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  to    points  in   Eastenn 
AiwL«5  and  Central  Btates  at  prices         *    ' 


in  West  and  South. 


§  rices  quoted.    SHehtly  higher 
' '  Items  sent  postage  prepaid. 


5J^S^  Sectional  Bookcases 


Comb.  2130 
Plain  Oak.  $14.50 

Freight  Paid  (See  Note) 


In  Solid  Mahogany,  Birch 
Mahogany,  Plain  and 
Quartered  Oak  in  a  wide 
assortment  of  finishes  en- 
ables you  to  secure  book 
sections  for  your  home  or 
office  that  will  harmonize 
with  other  furnishings. 
Madeintwodistinct  lines. 
Slide  and  Receding  Door 
tjrpes.  The  Slide  Door 
Btyle  furnished  in  Plain 
and  Ornamental  Etched 
GIass;the  Receding  Doors 
have  Plain,  Beveled  Plate 
and  handsome  designs  in 
Sheetand  BeveledLeaded 
Glass.  Ask  for  L  Catalog. 


The  5^  Manufacturing  Co.  150  Union  Street  Monroe,  Mich. 

New  York  Office  368  Broadway.  The  Enechtel  Furniture  Ca..Ltd.,  Hanover,  Ontario,  Canadian  Makers 


BURPEE'S 
Seeds  Grow 


gurpee's  ^i^eei  peas 


I  JJurpeei  §eeds  Qrdw 


Hiirpee'sjbmual 


SEEDS 


•»V.AUee  But«p««  SlCo, 


BURPEE'S    ANNUAL    FOR     1918 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog  is 
designed  to  be  of  real  value  to  every 
one  who  plants  a  garden.  It  contains 
216  pages  and  150  varieties  illustrated 
in  color,  with  carefully  written  descrip- 
tions of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Write  for  it  today,  and  please  mention  World  Almanac 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 


Burpee  Buildings 
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Philadelphia 


%% 
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OUTWEAR 
TRAVEL 


Sixteen  styles  for  men  and  women 

$7.50  to  $12.00 

At  the  better  shops  and  department  stores. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

The  BELBER  TRUNK  and  BAG  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


TRAVEL  bags  and  suit  cases 
that  give  pride  of  possession. 
Handsome,  luxurious,  wear  resisting. 
Fashioned  out  of  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid, 
Craftsman  Quality — the  best  grade 
of  Fabrikoid  made — and  built  with 
the  usual  Belber  skill.  Snappy  in 
^  style,  strong  in  every  detail  of 
construction — and  made  to  give 
real  service.  Doubly  guaran- 
teed by  these  two  quality  trade 
marks:  


CRAFTSMAN 
QUALITY 


MAN'S  SUIT  CASE 

No.  682  BLACK.  No.  686  BROWN. 

A  sturdy,  well  made  suit 
case  in  small  cross  grain 
effect.  Has  sewed-on 
heavy  corners,  sewed-on 
loops,  heavy  strap  all 
around,  reinforced  by 
two  strong  bolts  and  side 
hasp  lock.  Durable  linene 
lining  and  equipped  with 
BELBER  FITALL  to  hold 
your  own  toilet  articles. 

24  inch  size  $10.00 
26  inch  size  $12.00 


12 


MICHEUN 


TbQ  Combination  that 
Means  Tire  Satisfaction 


Michelin  UniverGal  Treads 

As  good  tires  as  money  can  make  or 
buy.     Not  only  contain  the  very  best  of 
rubber  and  fabric,  but  so  much  more 
ol  each  that  they  weigh  from  12  to  15  ^ 
heavier  than  the  average. 

Michelin  Red  Inner  Tubes  ^ 

Made  on  a  circular  mandrel  producing 
a  truly  ring-shaped  tube  which  fits  the 
casing  perfectly  without  stretching  or 
wrinkling.  Michelin  Tubes  do  not  grow 
brittle  or  porous  with  age. 

In  Justice  to  youTstlf,  give  theae  mod» 
erate-priced,  high'quality  iiret  a  trial. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  Tire  Users' 
Handbook — a  complete  text  book  tell- 
ing how  to  get  the  greatest  service  out 
of  your  tires,  regardless  of  their  make. 
Sent  free  on  request — no  obligation 
of  any   kind. 


Michelin  RedTuhes  are  ofien  Ind* 
taled  in  color  but  never  In  quall^ 
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oMdiiipiii  Advance 


This  Marvelous  CAMERA 
ON  FREE  TRIAL! 

Only  10,000  of  these  marvelous,  instantaneous 
picture-taking  and  making  cameras  to  be  sent 
out  absolutely  on  approval  without  a  penny  in 
advance  just'  to  prove  that  it  is  the  most  won- 
derful invention— the  camera  sensation  of  the 
age.  So  you  must  send  for  it  quick!  Just  think 
of  it — the  new  Mandel-ette 

Takes  and  Makes  Finished  Pictures 


T  ANTL  Y ! 


No  Fi 


You  press  the  button,  drop  card  in  developer 
and  in  one  minute  take  out  a  perfect,  finished  post 

card  photo  2>^x33^  inches  in  size.    Camera,  itself, 

ujg j^Q   Plates  *®  about  4>^x5x7  inches.    Loads  in  daylight  16  to 


— No  Dark  Room 


50  post  cards  at  one  time. 


Not  a  bit  of  tihe  muss  and  bother  of  the  orcHnary  iroOaK  or 
camera.  It  is  instiaii'tajneous  plhotographyl  Universal  focus  lens 
produces  sharp  pictures  at  all  distances.  Pictures  develop  and 
print  automatically.  Can't  overdevelop.  Results  positively  amazing. 

We  Trust  You 

No  difference  who  you  are  or  -where  you  live  vie  will  send 
you  the  compJete  Mandel-ette  outfit  absolutely  on  approval  and 
give  you  10  days  to  test  it.  If  not  satisfactory  return  it.  If 
you  wash  to  keep  it,  simply  pay  $1.00  when  you  get  tllie  camera 
and  $1.00  per  month  until  our  special  price  of  only  $5.00  is 
paid.  When  you  see  what  elegant  pictures  it  takes — so  quick, 
BO  easy,  with  no  trouhle  at  all — you'll  be  surprised. 

Easy    Payments  —  No    Reference 

No  red  tape  of  any  kind.  Monthly  payments  so  small  you'll 
ncrt  notice  them.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  to-day.  bend 
no  money.    No  references  required.    Lots  of  fun  and  big  profits. 

No  Experience  Required 

^■■■■■■■■■■''A      Plain  instructions  and  ererything 
J"  ™  "  "  "  "  "  "  "  "  ^      complete  witlh  outfit  so  you  can 
Chlcafiro   Ferrotyne  Co.  ^^     begin   taking   pictures   the    mo- 
Desk  350,  Ferrotype  Bids;.  ^     ment  it  arrives.     We  guaa-antee 
.  CbicagOy  Illinois  ^     that  even  a  child  can  operate 

_  i„t.^^    it      Mail  coupon  now.      No 
Send  me  at  once  one  complete  m    '^  j^  obligation   to   keep 

model    Mandel-ette  Camera  outfit./^   "i'^j^^;^  """*'"''  " 
inclwding  supply  of  post  oarde  and  ^^  _  _ 

instructions.     I  agree  to  pay  $1.00  ^i    Chicaeo  Ferrotype  Co. 
when  I  get  the  camera,  examine  and     ^.^'      "  f>     ■    «rn 
test  it  thoroughly    and     if     satisfied     ^  UeSK  ODU 

keep  it  and  pay  you    $1.00    a    month     ^     Ferrotype  Building, 
until  your  special  rate  of  $5.00.  is  paid.     ^^  *  ^^.  *  '  ^     iii:„-:. 
Otherwise  1  will  return  it  at  the  end  of     W^    Chicago,  IllinOU 
10  days.  ■• 

V 


Name 

Street  and  No 

^(yfdX. ., ....,•........••  .State, 
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More    Than    Pleased 

Your  camera  reached  me  O.  K. 
and  I  was  surprised  at  the  work 
it  does.  I  have  taken  several 
photos  and  some  as  good  as  I 
have  ever  seen  taken  with  any 
camera.  Everybody  that  sees  the 
work  of  the  "Mandel-ette"  says 
it  is  fine  and  I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  it. 
Vernde  Boyle.      Northome.  Minn. 

Beats    All    Things    Yet 

The  "Mandel-ette"  received 
and  opened  up  and  in  20  minutes 
I  ihad  a  splendid  picture  of  my 
wife,  fully  developed  and  ready  to 
look  at.  My,  this  beats  all 
things  yet. 

T.  J.  Houts.  Pastor, 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Welch.    W.    Va, 

Takes  Piotnres  on  Dark  Day 

I  am  perfectly  delighted  with 
the  "Mandel-ette."  1  have  had 
very  good  success — never  before 
to  have  handled  a  camera  at  aU. 
1  caa  say  it  will  do  all  you  claim. 
I  have  taken  a  picture  wlhich 
shows  a  Mt.  more  than  4,000  feet 
away  and  on  a  very  dark  day. 
Jas.  H.  Hubbard.  Penhook.  Va. 
Anyone  Can  Use  Them 
Received  the  "Mandel-ette" 
and  supplies  Saturday  evening. 
Sunday  morning  we  began  to 
take  pictures  and  had  very  good 
luck.  It  is  sore  simple  enough. 
Anyone  can  use  them.  We 
couldn't  get  along  without  ours. 
Mrs.  R.  U.  Iddings,  Mapl€ton,Ia. 


Become  a  Stenographer 

Learn  the  NEW  WAY  at  Home, 

Fie-bt  in  your  own  borne,  in  balf  tbe  time,  ONE-THIRD  THE  EXPENSE,  you  call 
learn  New  Way  Sbortband  and  Typewritins;.  Entirely  New  Method  enables  you  to 
write  125  to  150  words  a  minute  in  Shorthand.  80  to  100  words  a  minute  in  Tyoe- 
xrriting.  Salaries  of  graduates  925  to  $40  a  week.  No  local  business  school  can 
offer   these   amazing  new   systems. 


AWONDERPU'L  new  metbod  of  teacJung 
shorthand  and  liypewritjing  has  been  dis- 
covered which  has  completely  i-evolution- 
ized  all  oQd  teaching  standards.  'No  longer  ig  it 
necessary  for  any  one  to  be  anything  less  tilian  an 
espert  stenographer.  Instead  of  learning  slowly, 
laDorio-usly,  imperfectly  and  expensiTely,  this  New 
Way  eaabJ.es  you  to  leam  quickly  aed  jierfectly  at 
(home  at  vei-y  little  cost,  and  so  easily  ttoat  in  a 
few  short  Tveeks  you  becoone  more  coonpetent  tihain 
many  stenographers  with  years  of  experience. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

The  New  Way  is  so  amazingly  easy  to  leairn.  so 
simple,  so  fascinating  THAT  ANY  ONE  WHO 
CAN  BEAD — ^eveu  boya  and  girls  of  15 — oaa  now 
quickly  acquire  higliest-grade  ability.  And  you 
leam  entirely  AT  HOME,  in  ha.lf  the  time  and  at 
one-third  tbe  exijense.  Beginners  w'ho  never  could 
write  one  word  in  Shorthand  are  writing  125  to 
150  words  a  minute,  and  can  INSmNTLY  read 
EVERY  WORD  OP  THEIR  SHORTHAND 
NOTES.  And  instead  of  typewriting  30  to  40 
words  a  minute  with  one  or  two  fingers,  eyes 
chained  to  the  keyboard  they  can  typewrite  80 
to  100  words  a  minute  blindfolded,  using  A.LL 
fingers.  Twiting  witlh  amazing  ease,  and  WITH- 
OUT  ERRORS! 

The  secret  of  the  New  Way  in  Stiorthand  is 
borrowed  from  the  meitJhods  used  in  TB.^iOHINGi 
CHILDREN  TO  READ!  You  Qeam  actual  words 
fiom  the  very  first  lesson.  .a.nd  can  tisa  them  it 
once.  la  TWO  WBBKIS  you  can  take  practice 
dictation.  The  METHOD  OP  TEACHING  is  so 
different,  BO  revolutionary,  and  so  thorough  that 
ONCE  YOU  LEARN  A  WORD  YOU  WILL 
NEVER   PaRGET  IT!     ^ 

The  New  Way  in  Typewriting 
Nothinig  like  the  NEW  WAY  in  Typewriting  has 
BTOT  been  discoviered,  ISpeciai  GYMNASTIO 
Rnger  Training  away  from  the  madhine.  in  con- 
nection with  just  enough  machine  practice  to  be 
interesting.  brings  results  in  DAYS  <<hat 
ordinaiT  methods  will  not  produoa  to  .MONTHS. 
So    pleasing    are    its   results    that    thousands    of 


GRADUATES  of  tnifiiness  ooUegea  and  apeciaS 
typewriting  counses  are  constanitJy  eoirolling  withi 
us  and  without  exception  they  aire  doubling  and 
trebling    their   former    best   speed    in    typewriting. 

Earn  $25  to  $40  a  Week 

You  aire  here  given  the  most  cortiplete— itihe  most 
thorough-igoing — commercial  tiaining  availaWe  in 
America  to-day.  Without  one  penny  of  extra 
charge,  riglit  along  with  your  shorthand  and  type- 
wiTiting.  you  will  be  fully  trained  in  Boisineea 
English.  Letter  Writing.  Office  Methods.  iSeore- 
tarial  Work — everything  needed  to  eama  $25  to 
$40  a  week  from  the  start. 

Large  Descriptive  Book  FREE 

We  cannot  attempt  here  to  fullv  describe 
the  'NEW  WAY  in  Shorthand  and  Tyipewriting, 
But  we  have  prepared  a  (book  which  tells  all 
about  these  splendid  new  systems,  wliich  is 
FREE  to  those  intarested.  Send  in  the  coupon 
or  write  a  postal  to-day.  With  the  'book  we  will 
send  you  oar  special  reduced  price  offer  to  new 
students  an  each   locality, 

IS  you  are  amtodtious  to  get  STARTED  BIGHT  in 
Shorthand  and  Typewrifang — df  you  .are  ambitious 
to  get  ahead  quickly — if  you  want  to  eaan  $25 
to  $40  a  week,  and  have  plenty  of  mon'ey  oir  .ill 
the  things  you  want,  don't  wait  a  single  mdMute 
before  sending  for  our  new  free  book. 
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'      Mail    This    To-Day    for   Biirerer    Pay. 

'  Please  send  me  your  firee  booh  "The  INew  Way 
in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting." 

Name ., 

Address 

I 

I  Age Employment ^ 

Mall    to    THE   TULLOSS    SOHOOI/. 
4261     CoUege    Hill,    Springfield,    Ohio 


New  Insurance 
For  New  Times 


BUSINESS  is  awake.  Co-operation  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee is  strong.  It  is  necessity  that  finds  expression  in  that 
modern  form  of  insurance  appealing  to  employer  and  employee 
alike — 

Prudential  Group  Life  Insurance 

The  employer  gives  rich  proof  of  his  interest  in  his  employees 
by  arranging  for  their  insurance  as  a  group.  The  cost  is  about 
1%  of  the  pay  roll.  The  future  is  safeguarded  for  your  em- 
.ployees'  families.  No  medical  examination  is  required.  The  em- 
ployee repays  his  employer  by  his  loyalty  and  by  better  work  for 
the  concern. 

We  solicit  communications  on  this  important  subject.  Let 
us  send  your  our  booklet,  "Prudential  Group  Life  Insurance,"  that 
explains  it  clearly.     It  is  most  interesting. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 


^nfial  Bau 


.«  TheNational  Fky-Day  ^ 


Etr^'sLfH  IheNational  ray-Day  ^is^ 
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INVENTORS: 

For  facts  about  Rewards — ^Large  Sums  Offered  for 
Inventions — How  Patents  that  Bring  Greatest  Money 

Returns  are  Obtained — and  otlier  facts 
of  Extraordinary  Interest  to  you — 
write  us  for  New  FREE  book  Patent- 
Sense.  It  contains  More  Informa- 
tion of  Importance  and  Value  to  In- 
ventors than  all  other  patent  books 
combined, 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey 

900  BARRISTER  BLDG. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Established  1869. 


^  ^"^  900  BARRISTER  BLDG 

I  R-S-(QAB-LACEY  ijl 

I        r"r^S'Su"S;;..>.   r    Washington,  D.  C.  Establish 


Eat  ^  Grow  Thin 

By  VANCE  THOMPSON 
ADVICE  AND  MENUS  THAT  ARE  HELPING  THOUSANDS 


Hey,  Fatty 

wait   a  VCf| 
^moment.!' 


"Pardon 
me,  sir, 
but  some' 
one  is 
calling  - 
yon, 
1  think." 


>  Coo j-richt  l>r  l.l»»  J/ 

Price  $1.00  net.    At  any 
Bookstore  or  direct  from 


Everyone  tells  a  fat  friend  what 
not  to  eat;  this  book  shows  what 
he  can  eat — and  grow  thin. 

We  have  received  many  voluntary 
testimonials  from  those  who  have 
used  the  book  "EAT  AND  GROW 
THIN,"  assuring  us  that  these 
directions,  when  followed,  do  ac- 
tually reduce  weight. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 

681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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"Baby  Grand"  Brunswick — favorite  home 
table  with  Comnlete  Playinsr  Outfit  FREE 
and  natemted  Interchaneea'ble  Cushions  for 
all  33  Carom  and  Focket  Billiard  Games. 


The   Family   Playground 

IS  THE  BILLIARD  TABLE 
And  a  Few  Cents  a  Day  Will  Buy  It 

Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards  are  to-day  the  reigning  sport  in  Amer- 
ican homes.  Parents  now  praise  billiards  for  its  magic  charm  in 
making  home  the  favorite  haunt  of  boys  and  girls.  One  father  writes 
us:   "We've  a  full  house  all  the  time!" 

Install  a  Brunswick — there's  a  size  to  fit  your  home.  Some  styles 
can  be  folded  away  in  spare  space  between  games. 


LOW  PRICES, 

BALLS,  Etc.,  FREE. 

Get  a  Brunswick  at  once — ^t'hen 
pay  while  you  play.  This  is  a 
plan  that  any  home  can  afford. 
There  are  no  heavy  after-costs. 
Complete  high-class  Playing 
Equipment  is  included  RREE — 
Balls,  Cues,  Markers,  Rack,  Cue- 
eiamps.  Tips,  Chalk,  expert  book 
of  33  games. 


BEAUTIFUL  WOODS- 
SCIENTIFIC  ACCURACY. 

Fast    Monarch     rubtoer     cushions, 

scientific     accuracy,     life,     speed 

and  action  make  Brunswick 
Tables  the  choice  of  experts. 
Beautiful  oak  and  mahogany 
woods  and  masterful  cabinet 
work  make  them  an  adornment 
worthy  of  the  finest  home. 


ACCEPT  THIS    TRIAL  OFFER. 

First    see    these    tables    in    our    ihandsome    color    book    and    cataloKue. 
"BlMlards — the   Home    Mafrnet."     It   tells  how   we   let   you   try   any   Bruns- 
wick for   30    days   in   your  own    home. 
Get  this  interesting  boo>k  at  once.    IT'S  FREE!    Write  us  now — TO-DAY. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-CoIIender  Co. 

Dept.  51X,    623-633    S.    Wabash   Ave.,   Cbicaeo. 


SEND   YOUR  ADDRESS  TODAY   FOR  CATALOG 
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Our  Catalogue 
75  W 


contains  200  pages  of  in- 
formation pertaining  to 
Guns,  Hunting  Out' 
fits.  Ammunition,  Foot 
Ball,  Basket. Ball,  Gyni' 
nasium  Apparatus,  In» 
door  Athletic  Outfits, 
Ice  and  Roller  Skates,  Snow  Shoeing,  Skiing 
and  all  Fall  and  Winter  Sports.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  our 

Catalogue  74, W. 


Army  and 


Navy  Outfits 


which  contains  170  pages  of  Army  and  Navy  Camping  Out- 
fits.  Canoes,  Tennis,  Baseball,  Golf,  Cutlery,  Everready 
Flashlights,  Bicycles,  Dog  Collars,  Spring  and  Summer 
Sporting  Clothing  and  Shoes. 

Besides  the  above  we  issue  a  Fishing  Tackle  Catalogue, 
73 W,  containing  170  pages  of  Tackle  suitable  for  all  waters. 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  6 
cents  to  partly  cover  postage. 

Sdhoverliflg  Da^  &  Qjxhs 

302-304  Broadway,  New  York 
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Mail 

This 
Coupon 


Tire  Repairing  Revolutionized! 

Motorists  To  Save  Millions  In  Tire  Expense. 

A  new  scientific  'method  of  Tire  Repairing  has  been 
origtinated.  It  strikes  a  new  ohord  in  Tire  economy.  It 
eaves  tires — 'increases  mileas'e  It  lasts.  Practical  tests  have 
Droven  It,     It  is  accepted  by  those  who  know,  as  a  Triamuih. 

30  Million  Tires  To  Repair! 

Haywood  Stations  are  to  be  established  at  once  through- 
out the  country.  We  want  cacable.  enersretic.  ambitious  men 
in  oharee  of  each.  You  can  have  this  ODPortunity — sihare  in 
the  iHaywood  success — ^become  a  link  'in  a  mammoth  chain 
of  a  countrv-wide.   tlhoroiaahJiv  ef'Cicient  Tire   Repair  Service. 

Make  $3,000  a  Year  or  Better! 

You  Own  Your  Own  Business.    Keep  Your  Own  Profits. 

Haywood  equipment  is  sold  outright.  We  teach  you 
Haywood  Scientific  Tire  Repairing  in  our  Laboratory  es- 
pecially eauiipped  for  this  purpose.  'Here  you  learn  all  about 
tires — the  inner  mechanism  of  construction — iho'w  to  repair. 
ScientificalLv.  every  tire  injury.  This  traininer  is  tihorousfh — 
practical  and  equips  you  to  CTve  Haywood  Service  of  the 
standard  we  advertise  nationally  and  are  so  careful  to  maiin- 
tialn — the  service  that  saves  motorists  milllions  of  dollars  In 
tire  'up-keeD. 

A  Wonderful  Opportunity! 

The  coupon  below  brings  full  particulars. 
How   to  start.      How   to    tie    up  with   Hay- 
wood   Service.       Brings    details    of    our 
co-operative   plans  whic:h   mean   your 
success.  Write  to-day.  Learn  how 
voiu  can  start  at  once. 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

N.  Capitol  Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 


■ 
I 
I 

I 
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OPPORTUNITY  COUPON  ■ 

Haywood  Tire    &    Efluipmemt   Go.  ™ 

11'66  N.   Oapitol  Ave.,   India najpobs,  Ind.  ■ 

Gentleanen : —  ■ 

Pleaaa    send    full    partioulara    of  your  ■ 
Scientific  Tire  Repair  Service  and  details  B 

ot  yoat  co-opena'tinre  ^an,  ^   i 

Name 

AiddresB 
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jThi$ 
Man 

'MoKes 


Bi^Honeg 
Repairing 

Tires 
Sciexilificallg 
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Hundreds  of  Thousands 
of  WEBSTER'S 

New  Interna  tional 
Dictionaries 

are  in  use  by  business  men,  engi- 
neers,   bankers,    judges,    archi- 
tects,      physicians,      farmers, 
teachers,    librarians,    clergy- 
men, by     successful    men 
and  women    the    world 
over. 

Are  You  Equipped  to  Win? 

The  New  International  provides 
'the  means  to   success.     It  is   an 
all-knowing  teacher,  a  universal  ques- 
tion answerer.     It  insures  you  against 
embarrassing     errors     in     spelling,     pro- 
nunciation,    and    poor    choice     of     words. 
(Th6  right  word   in  the  right  place  may  be 
worth  to  you  ten  times  the  price  of  the  work.) 
This  Dictionary  contains  the  meaning  of  puzzling  war  terms,   unfa- 
miliar names,  new  words,  etc. 
If  you  seek  efficiency  and  advancement   why  not  make 

use  of  this  vast  fund  of  information  ? 
U  '      MXm.       D  C    ^^^*   settles  the  matter  when  it 

Here  S  tne  *    rOOr    comes  to  selecting  a  dictionary: 

It  is  the  standard  of  the  Federal  and  State  Courts.  Standard  of  the 
Govt.  Printing  Office.  Standard  of  nearly  all  school  books.  Indorsed 
by  State  School  Supts.  Universally  recommended  by  Statesmen,  Col- 
lege Presidents,  Educators,  and  Authors.  Stand- 
ard of  the  newspapers.  Grand  Prize,  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition. 
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400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.  2,70O  Pasres.  6.000  n- 
lustrations.  Colared  Plates.  30,000  GepsraDhical  Sub- 
jects. 12.000  BioEraDliical  Entries.  WRITE  for  specimen 
pages,  etc.  Free,  a  set  of  Pocket  Maps,  If  you  mention  the 
World  Almanac. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS..    U.    S.    A. 
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G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 
Springfield.  Mass. 

1  Gentremen:  Please  send 
I  me  specime'ns  of  Regular 
J  &  India  Papers,  lUustra- 
i  tions,    etc.     Include    FREE 

0  Pocket    Maps    per    World 

1  Almanac. 

o 

I  N  ame    

c 

I  Address 


B.   li.   Hinman. 


A.   V.   Hinman. 


/^UR  first  shop  was  on  our  Stock- 
^-^  bridge,  New  York,  farm.  There, 
with  ordinary  tools,  our  first  ma- 
chine was  made  to  work  satisfac- 
torily. 1911  found  us  with  a  well 
equipped  machine  shop  in  Oneida — 
devoting  our  time  to  the  perfecting 
of  details. 


Frorn^  tihe  first  we  have  worked  on  fhe 
principle  of  a  Valve  Chamber  in  pail  cover 
— and  to  make  and  break  air  pressure  by 
,     an  individual  pump  connected  to  valve  obiamber  by  air  hose.    We  thxis 
did  away  with  complications  of  comipressed  air  tank  and  pipe  line  and 
■saved  over  one-half  the  cost. 

Our  plant  has  been  doubled  three  times.  To-day  our  capacity 
is  500  machines  a  week.  This  alone  is  evidence  that  the  Hinman 
Milker  is  rig-bit.  Our  practical  farming  and  dairy  experience  has 
enabled  us  to  soQve  the  milking  problem.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but 
tbat  we  receive  expressions  of  deep  regard  from  the  dairymen  wlho 
found  tbat  the 

HINMAN    MILKER 

Has  Made  It  Possible  and  Profitable  for 
Them  to  Remain  in  the  Dairy  Business 


simple  Single  Unit 


Write  us  your  requirements  and  we  will  advise 
you  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  liave  an  ostfit  at 
a  priice  tihat  we  know  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time.    It  is  simple,  durable  and  efficient. 

Write  To-Day  for  Our 
FREE  Catalog 

tihat  gives  valuable  information  and  exiperiences  of 
dairymen  who  are  milking  valuable  and  registered 
cows  with  the  HINMAN  MILKERS.  It  also  gives 
reasons  why  more  HINMAjNS  are  sold  than  any  other 
milking  machine. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

98-106  Elizabeth  St. 


Oneida*  N.  Y 


9  units  used  in  19 dT 
30,000  units  used  in  191T, 


Some  territory  open  lor  Live  Agents, 
22 
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Collars 
Save  Money  on  Collars 

Linen  collars  have  advanced  in  price.  Laundry  bills  are 
high.  Economize  at  both  ends  by  wearing  money  saving 
collars. 

Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  eliminate  laundry  bills.  They 
are  ever-white — always  dressy — and  easily  cleanable  with  a 
little  soap  and  water.  Just  like  linen  collars,  only  water- 
proof— not  starched. 

Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere,  or  send  30c  to  us  for  a 
sample.  All  popular  styles  and  one-half  sizes.  Booklet  upon 
request. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Arlington  Works 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Reinforced  Paint 
Wears  Longer 

We  put  two  kinds  of  white  lead  into  Town  and  Country 
Paint — lead  made  bj'  the  Old  Dutch  Process  and  lead  made 
by  the  Quick  Process. 

Analysis  has  shown  us  that  the  finer  particles  of  Quick 
Process  lead  are  needed  to  fill  up  the  gaps  left  by  the  larger 
particles  of  Old  Dutch  Process  lead.  It  is  the  combination 
of  both  that  makes  a  more  complete  paint  film  than  would 
one  kind  of  lead  alone.     For  this  reason 

pAIKi 

spreads  further — covers  more  completely  and  gives  greater 
protection  to  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

We  put  into'  each  gallon  125  years  of  paint  making  ex- 
perience. That's  why  Town  and  Country  Paint  lasts  longer 
and  maintains  its  purity  of  color.  The  formula  16  on  the 
can.     That's  proof  of  its  honesty. 

Ask    your    dealer    about    Town    and    Country 
Paint.     If  he  can't  supply  you,  write  us. 

HARRISONS,  INC.,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Learn  the  joys  in  the  bark  of  a  gun — the  health- 
ful, wholesome  thrill  that  comes  with  the  flying 
target.  There's  no  game  in  the  world  that  com- 
bines as  many  features  as  the  vigorous  American 
sport  of 

TRAPSHOOTING 

It  holds  all  the  scientific  fascination  of  billiards, 
the  uncertainty  of  baseball,  the  exhiliration  of  golf 
and  the  speed  of  tennis. 

Every  man,  every  woman,  should  know  how 
to  shoot  and  hit  what  they  shoot  at.  The  gun  club 
is  the  place  to  learn.     Find  out  how — now. 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Sport  Alluring." 

L  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 


i 
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ENOUGH  MORE  HOLE  IN  SIX       ' 

MONTHS  TO  PAY  FOR  THE  DRILL 

What  One  Experienced  Well  Driller  Did  With  a  Cyclone 
Class  C  Gasoline  Traction  Drill. 

In  Stark  Coanty.  Ohio,  the  DecD  Well  Drillinsr  conditaons  vary  erreatly.  The 
holes  raiiRe  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  in  depth,  and  from  three  to 
eiffhteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  underground  formations  are  never  uniform, 
chansrinc  from  loose  sand  and  eravel  to  shale,  sandstone  and  hard  limestone. 
Moves  are  freouent  and  oftentimes  lone:,  so  that  if  maximum  orofits  are  to  be 
looked  for.  mininiunt  time  spent  on  the  road  is  a  necessity. 

Georere  Martin  oif  Canton,  orobably  the  largest  drill  onerator  in  the  county, 
is  now  running  four  outfits;  two  of  these  drills  are  of  tlie  small  erasoline  traction 
type,  one  is  a  heavy  steam  outfit,  and  the  other  is  a  Cyclone  Class  C  Gasoline 
Traction  Big.  like  the  illustration  above.  In  January.  1916.  when  Mr.  Martin 
iMirchased  the  Cyclone  Class  "C"  Outfit,  he  needed  what  he  termed  a  "general- 
nuriiose"  drill  for  making  holes  from  three  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  with 
depths  varying  from  seventy-rfive  to  five  hundred  feet. 

After  operating  the  Cyclone  Class  "C"  Outfit  for  a  period  of 'eight  months, 
during  which  time  he  used  it  for  drilling  holes  ranging  from  three  to  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  with  depths  ranging  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet, 
under  all  possible  conditions.  Mr.  Martin  made  the  statement  that  he  cou'd 
drill  enough  MOKE  hole  with  this  Cyclone  Class  C  Outfit  over  what  he  could 
drill  with  any  other  rig  he  had  ever  operated  to  enable  him  to  pay  for  the 
Machine  in   six   months'   time — and   stUl   retain   liis  usual  drilling   profits. 

The  reasons  WHY  Mr.  Martin  was  able  to  accomplish  this  with  the  Cyclone 
Class  "C"  Outfit  are  due  to  the  speed  of  operation  and  the  ease  in  handling  the 
Machine,  brought  about  by  certain  features  in  its  construction.  Some  of  these 
features  are: 


■Complete  control  of  the  machine  without 
the  use  of  a  Clutch  on  the  Band  Wheel 
Sha'ft. 

A  Tool  Hoist  that  combinea  the  flexi- 
bility of  a  friction  hoist  with  the  posi- 
itveness  of  a  geared   hoist, 

"Pusii  and  Pull"type  of  levers  at  the  front 
of  Machine  for  controlling  all  operations. 


Derrick  hoisted  by  Machine  Power. 

All  Spur  Gear  Type  of  Transmission — no 
cftalns    nor     sprockets. 

Weight   evenly   balanced  on  Frame. 
Drilling  and  handling  of  Tools  two  sepa- 
rate and  independent   operations. 


"Drilling  For  Profits"  is  a  booklet  further  describing  Cyclone  Drills  and 
the  various  fields  of  deep  well  drilling  in  which  they  are  being  successfully 
operated.  If  you  are  a  driller,  this  booklet  will  prove  valuable — if  you  are 
not,  it  will  give  you  an  insight  into  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  pro- 
fession.    Write  for  your  copy. 

THE  SANDERSON-CYCLONE  DRILL  CO. 

18    WORLD    STREET 

ORRVILLE,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Eastern  and  Export  Office, 
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50  Church  St..  New  York. 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  on  World's  Best 


• 


Freight  Paid 


Extra  Special  Bargain 
Garage  $69:3S 


We  sen  dfreet  to  yon  md  e^e 
yoa  all  middlemen's  profits.  .We 
Bhipeverything-roofing,  siding, 
ceinne,  wall  boards,  etc.— freight 
prepaid.  We  cannot  quote  you 
our  low  factory  prices  here,  but 
eend  for  our  Big  E«)fing  Book 
and  see  for  yourself  that  our 
prices  are  lowest  *ver  quoted. 

"Reo"  Metal  Shipoles 

cost  less,  yet  outlast  three  ordin- 
ary roofs.  Need  no  painting  or 
repairs.  Bot--fire--weather-;ruBt- 
proof .  Insurance  Cost  18  less- 
guaranteed  against  lightning. 

Edwards  Exclusive 
Tl^htcote  Process 

makes  Edwards  Meta!  shingles. 
Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Eeo  Cluster 
Shingles,  Grip-Lock,Roofing  and 
other  Roofings,  Ceihng,  Siding, 
etc.,  absolutely  rust-proof.  Not 
a  pin  point  of  space  exposed  to 
weather. 

Our  Patent 
Interlocking  Device 

§reveftts  warping,  bucklingr  or 
reaking.  Protects  nail  holra— 
nails  are  driven  through  under 
layer;  not  exposed  to  weather. 
No  special  tools  required.  Eiasy 
to  lay. 

The  GalvanlzlngTest 

Take  any  other  galvanized  steel 
—bend  it  bact  and  forth,  hammer 
it  down.    Great  scales  of  galvan- 
izing will  flake  off.    Apply  this 
test  to  Edwards  Metal  Roofing— 
you'll  find  no  flaking.    Edwards 
products  are  •up«rlor— yet  sell 
for  less  than  other  materials. 
Send  coupon  for  World's  Great- 
est Roofing  Book  and  Free  Sam- 
„,v.,.    Book  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  a 
.lot of  mondy  on  any  kind  of  roof  you  need,  also  on  ceil- 
1  bar,  siding,  wallboard,  etc.    Fill  out  coupon  and  mail 
tMay.    Ask  for  Book  No.  96. 

[Vie  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 

45*95  Pike  Street.     Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  mbiiey  you  pay  in  a  few  months  for  garatre 
rent  buys  an  Edwards'  Metal  Garage._   Gives  you 
every  convenience— no  phoning  or  waiting  for  your 
car.    Gives  you  every  protection— against  ^a- 
lesB  handling,  mars,   scratches— against  fire, 
lightning,  thievM,  ets. 

\7rite  for  Catalog  showing  all  Bizea, 
8U8tyle8-"Steelcote,""An  — 
Steel"  or  "Stucco-Steel," 
Plain  Rock  Faced.  Brick  <w 
Stone.  Of  Weatherboard  Sid- 
ing, Metal  Spanish  Tile  or 
Metal  Shingle  Boot 


Edwards'  Pwtable  Garasea 
;  for  themselves  in  a  few 
>nths.  After  that  Bsvea,eD<>aKn 


pay 

months.  After 

to  pay  upkeep  of  car. 

Write  for  CMSlog. 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


BARGAIN  BOOK  COUPOK 


Brick  suing 

^kmples  FREE 


Th«  EdWards  ManufacturInK  Co., 

48>95  Pike  Street,     Cincinnati,  Olile 

tiorgest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal 
Products  In  the  World. 


I 

Products  In  the  Woria.  ■ 

Please  send  me  FREE  Samples,  ^]«\:}  P«'d  I 
Prices  and  Worid  '9  Grialest  Roofing  Book  No,  96 .    » 

I 


Name, 


I  Address . 
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PERFECTION  dnd  REFINEMENT 
oF  the  BAR  MACHINE 

ALL  BALL  BEARINGS 

QUIET— QUICK— SMOOTHi 

Highest  Grade  Typewriter  Made 


The  Perfection  of  Years  of  Typewriter  Building 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  No.  165 

The  Bligkensoerfer  Manufacturing  Company 

Executive  Offices  and  Factory 

STAMFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  In  Principal  Cities 

240  Broadway  109  North  Dearborn  St. 


New  York  City 


Chicago,  III. 
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The  Five-BpMiM4Prkv4e  Secretdry 


Built  of  > 
Aluminum  and  Steel 


Li^hfe 
M  Dardbic 


Constructed  for 
All  Classes  of  Vorlc 

Hi^  in  Qudlitii 
Low  in  Price 


Efficient 


Send  for  CaUIo^    164 


m 


ilBffi  i 


IK 

EXECUTIVE   OFFICES 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  AGEN 

Z40  Broadwav 

Hew  York  Cifcij  29 


109  florMtearbornSt. 
Cliicago.  in 


^iotitmsam^am 


INDESTRUCTIBLE  STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 


^le^owl 


Patent  Pending 

Downa  Soecial  Staple  foi 
eecurine  wir«  to  line  poat 
cannot  ouU  out. 


THE  accompanying  photograph 
shows  one  of  our  Non-Climba- 
ble  "RIOT"  fences,  erected  by 
us,  with  our  indestructibie  steel  fence 
post  8  feet  high,  surrounding  the  Yale 
Bowl  Field,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

•  This  fence  held  in  check  80,000 
people  who  attended  the  Harvard-Yale 
Game,  Novemeber  25th,  1916,  and 
60,000  people  who  attended  the  Prince- 
ton-Yale Game,  November  13th,  1915. 

We  have  this  fence  and  many  other 
excellent  designs.  It  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  secure  our  Catalogue  No. 
,  30,  that  shows  many  of  the  best  erected  fences  in  this  country; 
also  tells  about  our  posts  in  detail;  how  to  erect  a  fence;  how 
to  paint  the  fence  wire  to  keep  it  from  rusting. 

Become  acquainted  with  our  fence  building  system.  It  will 
save  you  many  dollars  and  a  great  deal  of  worry 

Fences  for  every  purpose,  with  either  straight  or  non-climbable 
post,  tennis  courts  back  stops,  etc.,  erected  by  our  trained  men 
anywhere. 

J.  H.  DOWNS,  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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The  average  mind  resembles 
a  scrap  pile. 


Makes 

Your  Mind 

a  File— 

NOT 

A  Pile 


Trained  I 


The  Dickson 

mind  is  as  well  ordered  as  a  j 
cross-indexed  file. 


Is  your  tDind  like  a  scrap  pile— heaped  up  wiuli  a  lot  of  unrelated,  unclassified,  uniodexed  facts? 
Whea  you  want  to  rememiber  a  name,  place  or  date,  must  you  grope  uncertainly  in  this  mixed-up  pile 
eeekine  in  vain  to  locate  the  desired  information?  And  finally,  in  embarrassment.  &ive  it  up?  ,fuin- 
inoned  on  any  occasion  lo  give  facts  and  figmes — does  your  mind  become  a  blank?  W.lien  suddenly 
<-alled  upon  to  speak — do  you  seek  wildly  to  collect  your  thoughts — utter  a  few  commonplace  remarks — 
and  sit  down — ^humiliated?  Without  Memory,  all  the  knowledee  in  the  world  becomes 
worthless.     "Stop  ForjrettuiK"  uiakes  your  nimd  a  file — not  a  pile. 

I  Can  Make  Your  Mind  as  Systematic 
and  Forget-Proof  as  a  Card  Index  File 

— master  of  your  mind's  infinite  ramifications — instead  of  a  yietim  of  its  disordered  details.  My  coarse 
of  Memory  Training  perfect-ed  by  20  years'  experience,  is  universally  recognized  as  the  most  thorough, 
practical  and  simplest  system  of  its  kind  now  before  the  pwblic.  My  system  so  thoroughly  trains  the 
memory  that  you  will  be  able  t/O  classify  impressions,  ideas,  names,  faots  and  arguments  and  have 
ibhem.  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  develoips  concentration — ovea-comes  Belf-consciousneas.  bashfuU 
ness.  enalbles  you  to  address  an  audience  in'teXUgently  without  notes. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  on 

'How  to  Speak  in  Public' 

This  de  luxe,  handsomely  il- 
lustrated, ridlily  bound  book — 
regularly  priced  at  $2 — free  to 
every  student  who  enrolls.  The. 
book  will  train  you  to  think  on 
your  feet— to  express  yourself 
clearly,  logically  and  convin- 
cingly,  whether  talking  to  one 
person   or   a   thousand. 


Dickson  Memory  Training 
Has  Helped  Thousands 

Mail  ooTipon  or  send  ipostal  for  statements 
from  students  who  'had  exceedingly  poor 
memories  and  developed  them  to  perfection 
and  men  with  remarkably  good  memories, 
wlio  made  them 
even  better.  Give 
me  10  minutes 
daily,  and  I  will 
make  your  mind  an 
infallible  classified 
index,  from  wihich 
you  can  instantly 
select  facts,  figures, 
names,  faces,  axgu- 
menta.  Perfect, 
your  memory 
and  you  can 
command      what 


salary  yon  will. 


Prof. 

Henr.r 

Dickson, 

America's    fore- 
most auithority   on 
Memory      Training 
and  Principal  of  the 
Diokaon  'Memory  School, 
Hearst    Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Book^lFREE 


I  Prof. Henry  Dickson, Principal 
Dickson  School  of  Memory, 


620  Hearst  Building,  Chicago.  lU. 

Send  me  your  Free  Book  "How  to  Ue- 
member,"  also  particulars  how  to  obtain 
a  free  copy  of  Dickson's  "How  to  Speak 
ia    Public,"    also    Memory    Test   free. 


Get  My  Book  on   , 

"How   to  NAM|E_ 

Remember" 

Simiply  send  your  name  and 
aiddresa     oa     tlie     coupon     or  a'nRTi'.T."r 
postal     for     this     remarkable  ^^'"^^^ 
book.     I  will  also  send  you  a 
free  copy  of  my  tmique  copy- 
riglhted  Memory  Test.  CITY 
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STATE 


Car  m^men'ca 


Paige  cars  have  long  since  demonstrated  their 
independence  of  all  "price  fields." 

American  men  and  women  now  buy  a  Paige — not 
because  of  the  price  tag  which  is  attached  to 
it,  but  because  of  its  well  established  repu- 
tation as  a  fine  mechanical  product. 

On  this  basis,  the  Paige  will  alwaj^s  represent  a 
"preferred  investment"    among    motor    cars. 

Its  actual  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  will  always 
be  an  important,  but  an  altogether  secondary, 
consideration. 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,    Mich. 


<^^ 
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LaSalle  Students  and  Graduates 

can  uow  be  found  eimployed  in  the 
executive  departments  of  jwaetically 
all  tile  large  railroads,  business 
houses  and  commercial  organizations 
in  the  United.  States.  Many  promii- 
nent  business  conoeras  can  be  named 
in  each  of  which  100  to  900  or  more 
LaiSalle  etudents  or  graduates  from 
our  several  specialized  departments 
are  employed  in  res:x)nsdble  positions. 
iFor  instance — 

'Pennsylvania  R.  E. 913 

Ameaican    Telegraph 

&  Telephone  Ooimpany.259 
U.  S.  Steel  Oori>o.ration.250 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  .5'64 
Anmour  &  Company. . .  .162 
Chicago  &  N.  W.  B.  R..392 
Ford  Motor  Company. .  .122 

Swift  &  Company 1S7 

Sitlandard  Oil  Oompamy.  .140 
Among  the    nuoaerous    fiiias    and 
corporations  employing  50  to  100  or 
or  more  LaSalle    students  or  gradu- 
ates  are    the   following: 
Western  Electric  Company 
International    Harvester    Oo, 
B.    F.    Goodrich    Company 
Wells    Fargo    Express    Cotmpany 
Goodyear  Tire    &    Rubber  Co. 
and    every    imiportant   iiailroad    com- 
pany  in  the    United    Sta'tes. 

More  than  125.000  men  in  active 
Ibusiness  life,  including  a  large  num. 
ber  of  corporaition  officials,  have  en- 
rolled and  a.i>e  receiving  the  benefits 
olf  LaSalle  training  and  service.  Over 
20,000  new  students  now  enroll  an- 
nually. The  LaSalle  organization 
consists  of  SOO  people,  including  a 
staff  of  300  business  experts,  pro- 
fessional mem.  text  writers,  sipecial 
lecture  writers,  instntctors  and  assist- 
ants. LaSalle  stiKlents  and  gmdiiiatijs 
oooupying  reaixmsible  positions  can 
be  found  throughout  the  entire 
Engliiab    speaking    worid. 

Free  Consulting  Service 

As  a  LaSalle  studemt  you  will  also 
be  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  wrr 
Consulting  Service,  which  gives  you 
the  privilege  of  calling  on  our  staff 
of  experts  in  any  department  at  any 
■time  when  you  need  special  belp  or 
counsel.  '  LaSalle  Extension  Univer- 
Bity  is  a  clearumg  house  of  business. 
informa.tion,  and  through  its  many 
highly  specialized  departments  is 
organized  and  equipped  to  render  a 
practical  and  distinctive  service 
which  cajnnot  'be  supplied  'by  any 
Other  institution  of  similai  character. 


"/  have  always  considered  the  study 

LAW 

as  an  essential  part  of  the  liberal  education 
of  every  American.    I  am  in  it  to  a  finish." 

J.  Adam  Bede,  ex-Congressman,  pu'blic  speaker,  man 
of  affairs,  so  deeply  realized  the  importance  of  a  train- 
ing in  law  that  he  enrolled  with,  the  JLiaSalle  Extension 
University  and  is  actively  oursuine-  this  course  of  stud'V 
by  mall,  'IMore  and  more  as  our  country  increases  in 
wealth,  population  and  power,"  says  Mr.  Bede,  "will 
it  need  the  philosophy  of  the  law  as  a  steadying  in- 
fluence in   the  conduct   of  its  affairs." 

The  law  trained  man  is  today  tihe  man  who  is 
needed — not  only  in  courts  and  legislatures — but  in 
BUSINESS.  The  legal  expert  is  'found  in  every  large 
commercial  organization.  The  man  W'ho  knows  law  lis 
naturally  preferred  for  the  important  executive  posi- 
tions, often  becomes  one  of  the  highest  officials.  And 
now  any  ambitious  man  can  cbtaln,  'In  his  leisure 
hours,    a    thorough,    practical 

University  Training  in  Law  by  Mail 

The  LaSalle  course  in  law  gives  you  Instruction 
by  men  whose  (reputations  are  international.  You  study 
under  leaders  at  the  bar — men  wnose  works  are  read 
by  eminent  practicing  attorneys  and  accepted  as  au- 
thoritative. You  receive  a  university  training  in  law 
by  quizzes,  lectures,  text  books,  and  examinations  by 
men  who  have  held  or  aire  now  holding  professorships 
in  the  law  departments  of  Yale,  Harvard  and  other 
famous  institutions.  The  LaSalle  course  gives  you  es- 
sentially by  mail,  what  you  could  otherwise  obtain 
only  by  attending  one  of  the  established  residence 
universities,  at  a  much  larger  expense  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  your  present  eairnings  if  you  are  now  em- 
ployed. And,  under  the  Laws  of  Illinois,  we  are  au- 
thorized to  confer  upon  you  the  degree    cf    LL.B. 

Actual  reports  show  that  our  law  graduates  pass 
bar  examinations  with  unusually  high  averages.  Many 
are  successful  practitioners  while  others  occupy  re- 
sponsible    business     positions.  „„  „„ 

T'he  fees  are  so  moderate  and  tlhe  monthly  terms  so 
easy  that  even  if  your  income  is  small  you  will  not 
feel   the   cost.     Us?^  the  coupon  below  to-day.     iNOW. 

LaSALLEEXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 


'The    VJorld's    Greatest    Extension    University' 
Dent.  1316-F.      Chicago.  Illinois./ 

Please  send  yoiu  Law  Catalog  and  com- 
plete   information    on    your    University  ' 
training  in  Law   and   your   ConsultingJ 
Service     free    to     LaiSalle    Students. 
Also  your  book.  "Ten  Years'  Promo- 
tion in   One,"  for  am'bdtious  men. 
This  without  obligation   to  me. 

Name 

Address. 


Present  Position. 
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A  New  Profession  for 
Ambitious  Men 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Expert  Now  in  Demand 

Manufacturers,  railroads,  jobbers — all  our  prreat  business  org-anizations — need, 
mast  have  men  who  kno-v  how  to  handle  the  intricate  problems  of  transportation.  The 
employment  of  an  expert  means  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars,  the  facilitation  of 
freight  movements,  the  equitable  adjustment  of  claims,  and  often  the  salvation  of 
profits.  The  man  who  can  handle  the  interstate  commerce  of  a  business  therefore 
commands  an  expert's  salary.  He  iias  practically  no  competition  because,  where 
there  is  one  capable  man,  there  are  scores  of  organizations  which  need  this  service. 

If    you    are    dissatisfied    with    your    present    position  crrTTr»v  nir  titatt 

or  if  you  now  know  something  about  traffic  but   want  »1UL»1£  Six   mamXi 

to  add   to  your  knowledge,  send   for   particulars  p.bout  No   matter    how   small   your 

the  Interstate  Commerce  and  Railway  Traffic  Course  salary  may  be,  you  can  have 
and  Consulting  Service,  given  by  LaSalle  Extension  this  LaSalle  Course  in  Inter- 
Unlversity.  state    Commerce — you    can    be 

•  You    will   study   under   a   staff   of  practical    experts     trained     by     these     experts    in 
who    have    been    through    the    actual    work    they    will     traffic     without      feeling      the 

teach  you men  who  have  occupied  or  are  now  occupy-     cost.       The    tuition    is    so    low 

ing  responsible  positions  with  leading  railroads  or  and  the  monthly  payments  are 
shippers.  You  will  get  in  a  few  months  the  knowledge  so  small  that  they  will  place 
whic"!    they   acquired   by   years    of    experience.  no    appreciable    tax    upon    your 

Every    point     will     be     made     clear     to    you     about     income.     Write  for  information 
Freight  Rates.  Classifications,  Tariffs.  Bills  of  Lading,     and    get    our    free    books,  now. 

EoiirtiDg.       Claims,       De-    The  coupon  will  bring  then\. 

inui-rage,     Express.    Oeeaa  

Trade,     R.    R.     Organiza^ 

tion.       Regulation     and 

Maaagement.        Lavva     of 


Free  Consulting  Service 

As  a  laSalle  studtat  you  will  also  ^ ^__        ^     ^^ 

be  entitled  to   fthe  free  use    of    our  Oarrie'i's.  "arid     Intett-stata 

Consulting  Service,   which  gives  you  Conimerce  Rulings.   R.   R. 

tile  privilege  of  calling  on  our  staff  lAcconvniting,  Statistics,  etc. 

of  experts  in  any  d^.paitment  at  any  Everything    the    interkate     uon^'Whne'acaui'rine  knowledge 

time  wlien  you  need  sixcial  (belp  or  expert   needs    to    know    is    Vh ^f    wii i    u^J^f^f  iTrJIl   if 

roilTlSftl         TalSallB    iTT'.vt/.n.s.imi    Tl-nTvor.  oAvpr,      im      Tnhnitji      <1<>tjiil         mat     Will     leaa     10    3,    larger     in- 


EASY  TERMS 

Tou  can  have  all'  this  In- 
struction in  your  own  home. 
You  can  study  in  your  spare 
time.     Hold  your  present  posi 


come.       Make   yourself   master 


counsel.     LaiSalle  'Extension  Univer-  given    im     minute    detail, 

sity  is   a   clearing  liouse  of  business  You   will   be    under   direct  ^^  j,  .^  „„,.,    „,,„;„„  ,.,„„f„„c.:„„ 

mfmrnation.    aad   thro.ug1j   its   many  6ui>ervlsaon    of    the    aiblest  °\^'^}^  "?^-  Paying  profession, 

highly  specialized  departments  is  or-  traffic  men   who   will    an-  which     gives     the     opportunity 

ganized    aind    equipped    to  render   a  sw'er  your   questions,    give  ^°^     rapid    aavancement    to    a 

practical     and      distinctive      service  ymx  suggestions   and   show  Position     or     impontjanoe     ana 

wliicih    oannoit    be   supplied    by    any  you    how  to  get  the  utmost  Prestige  with  some  large  rail- 

otUier  instiibution  of  simdflar  character,  cut  of  your  efforts.  »'oad  or  Industrial  corporation. 


LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY  j 

"The   World's  Greatest    Extension     University"  | 

Dept.  1316-C.  Chicago.  Dlinois    j 

Ple'ase    send    me    cafalog    and    full    in-  ^^  i 

fooinfltioin   on  your  Course  and  Ooasult-    ^^^^  ' 

JTig  Service  in  IntersKate  Ocniimeroe  and 

Railway  Traffic.     Also  a  copy  of  youir 

valuabiie  'boolt  for  the  aimbiitiouis  man. 

"Ten   Yenns'    Promoibion   In    Oue.''" 

TShis  withoTit  obligatioin  on  my  part. 


Moime. 


Addireiss. 


Preaemt  PosSlloii. 


MAIIi  THIS  COUPON 

Let  us  send  you  our  free 
book  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
also  our  book  "Proof,"  which 
shows  how  men  have  succeeded 
through  this  training.  We  will 
also  send  all  particulars  about 
the  Course  and  the  Consulting 
Service,  the  cost,  the  terms, 
etc.  This  is,  your  opportunity 
to  enter  a  profession  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  Im- 
portant. Act  now.  Sign  aad 
mail  the  coupon. 


See  Page  33  for  record  of 
LaSalle  Students  and  Gradu- 
ates with  prominent  organi- 
zations. 


Higher  Accounting  Raises  Incomes 

The  above  chart  tells  the  story.  An  ambitious  man  on  a  sma;ll  salarv  canitalizes 
'his  brains  by  getting  knowledge  that  Is  in  larRe  demand.  iHe  learns  H'ierher  Ac- 
counting-. He  acquires  the  albility  to  analyze  businesses  and  to  tell  officers  ana 
directors  how  to  eliminate  waste  and  install  economies.  This  is  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  large  commercial  organizations  are  willing  to  cay  for — and  the  call  for  it  is 
constant  and  growing  every  year.  ,       ,       ,        ,       , 

You  can  be  the  man  with  the  training  t'hat  the  corporation,  the  bank,  the  large 
business  organization  at  every  kind  are  looking  for.  Write  to-day  for  in'formation 
about  the  Higher  Accounting  Training  Course  and  Consulting  Service  offered  by  the 
LaSalle  Extension  University. 

Learn  Higher  Accounting  by  Mail 

Tou   can   have   the   instruction   of   our  expert    accountants    toy    mail.       "" 
Id   vour   present   position   you  can   prepare   yourself  for   one   that    will 


While  you 
hold  vour  present  position  you  can  prepare  youiseii  lur  one  mai.  vmi  pay  a  larger 
salarv  Everv  phase  of  the  Science  of  Accounting  and  Auditing.  Business  Organization 
and   Business  Management   will   be   made    clear   to   you.      -—    — '    ^^ *    ""    *—- 


You    Willi   'have    at   all   times 


Send  the  Coupon 


successful   men   who  have   taken   this  LaSalle  training  by  mail.  ,,,„,,.,,. 

Thf  LaSalle  Course  in  Higher  Accounting  helped  C.  B.  Kinkead  at  West  Virginia 
tn  rlmihlP  his  salary  in  a  few  months.  J.  L.  Reeves.  Ohio,  was  promoted  to  a  manager- 
shin  as  a  rlsuU  of  this  training.  Hundreds  of  other  LaSalle  students  send  similar 
reports  of  rapid  advances  directly  traceable  to  the  training  gained  at  LaSalle  Exten- 

^''"our 'graduates  are  given  special  preparation  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations.  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants  receive  large  fees  for  expert  work  in  auditing.  Many  Public 
Accountants  earn  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  Some  executive  corporation  ac- 
countants earn   even   more   than   that.    They    are   men   who    are    considered    absolutely 

Oiir'institution  places  its  courses  loithin  the  grasp  of  the  man  of  moderate 
or  even  small  income  on  the  Msis  of  convenient  monthly  payments. 

Free  Consulting  Service 

As  a  LaSalle  student,  you 
will  also  be  entitled  to  the  free 
use  of  oua-  Consulting  Service, 
which  gives  you  the  privilege 
of  calling  on  our  staff  of  ex- 
perts in  any  department  at  any 
time  when  you  need  special 
help  or  counsel.  LaSalle  Ex- 
tension University  ia  a  clearing 
house  of  business  informatlan 
and  through  its  many  highly 
specialized  departments  is  or- 
ganized and  equipped  to  ren- 
der a  practical  and  distinctive 
service  which  cannot  "oe  sup- 
plied by  any  other  institution 
of  similar  character. 

See  Page  33  for  record  of 
LaSalle  Students  and  Grad- 
uates with  prominent  organ- 
zations. 


It  will  bring  you  our  book  on  Accountancy  Facts 
and  fuiU  information  about  this  course  and  our  Con- 
sulting Service  in  Higher  Accounting.  Also  our  book. 
"Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One."  and  we  will  give  you 
Information  about  the  tuition  and  the  easy  terms. 
All  this  without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Make  this 
the  decisive  hour.     Mail  the  coupon. 


LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The   World's  Greatest    Extension     University" 

Dept.   1316H  Chicagro,  Illinois 

Without  cost  or  obligation   on  my 
part,   uleaae  send  me  your  Account- 
ancy Catalog  describing  your  Home- 
Study  Traiaiog  aod  your  Consult- 
ing   Service   in   'Higher    Account- 
ing.     Also  a  copy  of  your  valu- 
able   book    for    tJie    ambit  ioois 
man,     "Ten    Years'    Promo- 
tion la  One.'' 


EVame. 


Adfliiess. 


Present  Posiltion. 
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^earn  Banking  and 
Finance  BY  MAIL 


Men  who  really  understand  bank  work  are  needed  in  every  community. 
America  is  fast  becoming  the  banking  centre  of  the  world.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  greatly  enlarged  the  opportunities  of  banks  for  business 
service.  Many  leading  banks  already  are  "planning  foreign  branches,  but 
have  no  well-trained  men  available  for  these  positions.  The  rapid  increase 
in  financial  wealth  and  the  banking  business  in  the  United  States  has  created 

A  Big  Demand  for  Men  Capable  of 
Holding  Good  Banking  Positions 

Our  course  fits  yoa  tor  these  positions — trains  you  from  the  BOTTOM  UP. 
You  learn  at  home — in  spare  time — the  practical  administrative  wor^k  of  bank  ac- 
countinK.  records,  office  systems,  and  bank  organization.  You  learn  t'he  duties  o'f 
the  receiving  teller,  paying  teller,  tlepartment  manager,  cashier,  president,  and  all 
other  employees  an-J  divisions  of  a  bank.  You  learn  also  deposits,  loans,  banking 
credit,  clearings,  mortgages,  insurance,  commercial  paper,  banking  law,  foreign  and 
domestic  exchange.  Also  the  larger  questions  of  husiness  finance,  investments,  etc. 
The  course  was  prepared  by  noted  authorities  and  covers  the  whole  field  from  the 
most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced  banking  problems. 

Big  Bankers  Started  at  Bottom 

Frank  A.  VandeTlip,  President  of  the  largest  bank  in  the  United  States;  Orson  li. 
Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Co..  Chicago;  John 
J.  Mitchell.  President  of  the  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Chicago;  Joshua  A.  Hat- 
field, George  M.  Reynolds,  and  many  other  bankers  and  financiers  made  obscure  be- 
ginnings at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

These  men  had  no  such. •facilities  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  banking  and  finance 
as  we  now  present  to  you.  Modern  banking  practice  has  now  been  organized  by  us 
into  a  systematic  course  o1  home  study  which  you  can  take  up  dairing  your  spare  time 
at  home  without  interference  with  you"-  present  duties. 

Get  This  FREE  Book 
on  Banking  and  Finance 

and  look  Into  the  opportunities  open  to 
you.  With  book  we  will  send  full  par- 
ticulars regarding  our  extension  ( home- 
study)  course  in  Banking.  Special  In- 
troductory scholar^hlD  offer  to  those  en- 
rolling now.  The  orice  is  low  and  our 
1 1  easy  monthly  nav- 

^, .  ,,,  m  e  n  t    plan    puts 

Chicago.  III. 

University" 


Free  Consulting  Service 

As  a  LaSalle  student,  you  will  also  be  entitled 
to  the  free  use  of  our  Consulting  Service,  Which 
gives  you  the  privilege  of  callimg  on  our  staff  of 
experts  in  any  department  at  any  time  when  you 
need  si>ecial  help  or  counsel.  LaSalle  Extension 
University  is  a  ckaring  house  of  business"  informa- 
tion and  through  its  many  highly  specialized  de- 
paitments  is  organized  and  equipped  to  render  a 
practical  and  distinctive  service  w'liich  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  other  institution  of  similar  char- 
acter. 


LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1316D, 

"The    World's   Greatest     Extension 
Gertiemen: — Without   coat   or   obligation   to    me 
please  send  free  ajid  postpaid  your  (boolt  on  Bank- 
ing and   Finance;   also   particulars  regarding  your 
course  and  service  in  American  banking  practice 
ahowing  how  I  may  secure  this  training  during 
.spare  time,  without  interference  with  my  preb- 
ent  occui>ation  or  duties. 


Naime. 


Address 

City State | 

Present  Position it 


this  training  with' 
in  your  reach.  Fill 
in  and  mail  cou- 
pon  now. 


See  Page  S3  for 
record  of  LaSalle 
Students  and 
Graduates  with 
prominent  organi- 
zations. 


M^U{li  ANTONY  DKILIVEKENG  THE  ORATION  OVER  CAESAR. 

CAESAR'S  name  has  stood  through  all  the  ages  as  the  embodiment  of  im- 
perial power.  His  untimely  end  after  reaching  the  pinnacle  of  earthly 
glory  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  tiistory.  The  greatest  tragedy  iu  all  human  history  is 
the  great  Emopean  War.  .\11  the  underlying  causes  of  this  conflict,  tlie  racial  antipathies,  the 
commercial  rivalries,  the  sting  of  paat  defeats,  the  vaulting  ambitions  for  World  Empire  may  be 
discerned  from  the  pages  of  history.  The  one  great  history  of  every  Empire.  Kingdom.  Principality 
and   Power  fiom   the  beginning  of   civilization   to   the  present,    is  the  great  publication 

Ridpath's  History  oi  the  World 

DR.    RIDPATH    is    un  .    -•   .  ^.-     „ 

men  have   written 


the 


RIDPATH    is    universally    reeogm'ized    as   America's    greajtest   historian.       Otheir 
en   histories  of  one   nation  or  period;   Gibbon  of  Rome.    Macaulay 
of  England.   Guiao't  of  France,   but  it  remained  for  Dr.   Ridpat'h   to  write  a  history  o.f 
the  entire  Woirld   from   the   earliest   civilization   down   to   the   present,     we   otter 
latest  edition,  brand  new.     down  to  date,  beautifuiily  bound  in  half  moroccoj^ 

At  a  Great  Sacrifice  in  Price 

WE  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  terms  of  pav- 
menit  only  in  direct  letters.    A  coupon  foir  your  convenience 
is    printed    on    the   lower    ooirner    of    this   advertisemen't.      Tear 
off    tihe    coupon,    write    youir    name    and    add.ress    plainly 
a'nd   mail  now.    Our  plan  of  sale  enables  us  to  ship  di- 
rect from  factory  to  customer  on  approval  and  iruaran- 
tee  satisfaction.    We  employ  no   agents,   nor  do   we  pell 
through    book   stores,    so    there    is   no    agents'    com- 
mission to  pay.       Mail   t'he  coupon  now  before  you 
iforget  it.     The  sample  pages  are  free. 

32-Page  Booklet  FREE 

WE  will  mail  you  32  ifree  sam,ple  pages  with- 
out obliga'tion  on  your  pa/rt  to  buy.    These 
will    give    you   some   idea    of   the   splendid 
Illustrations   and   the   wonderfully  beauti- 
ful   style    in    which    the    work    is    written. 
You  can  purchase  this  great  work  ai 
the    lowest    price    ever    offered    and 
pay  tcxT  It  In  small  sums  monthly. 

Six  Thousand  Years 
of  History 

RmPATH  takes  you 
back  to  the  dawn 
of  history,  long  oefore 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt 
were  built;  down  through  tne 
romantic  troubled  times  of 
Chaldea's  grandeur  and  As- 
syria's magnificence;  of  Ba- 
bylonia's vfealth  and  luxury; 
of  Greek  and  Roman  splen- 
dor; of  Mohammedan  culture 
and  refinement,  to  tlhe  dawn 
of  yesterday.  He  covers 
every  race,  every  nation, 
ever.y  time  and  holds  you 
spellbound  by  his  wonderful 
eloauence.  Mail  the  coapon. 

Western  Newspaper  Asso. 


■  Chicagol 


Come  to  Detroit 


The  AutontobUe 
Center 
and 


I 


Detroit 

trained    men 

get  preference  and 

jobs    quickly.       Think 

what  it  means   to  learn   in 

the   M.    S.   A.    S.     Factories  en 

dorse  our  school,  are  glad  to  employ 

our    graduates   or   offer   thena   territory 

Hundreds   of  our  graduates  start  in  husi- 

ness  for  themselves. 

EARN  $75  TO  $300  A  MONTH 

Our  equipment  is  complete.    Students  actually  build 
cars   frqm   start   to   finish,    getting   experience   in    han- 
dling  all   kinds  of  electrical   auto  equipment.      Just  in- 
stalled  a   Sprague    Electric    Dynamometer    for    block    testing 
purposes  for   students'    use.      Special    complete   course   in   Oxy- 
Acetylene  Brazing  and  Welding  separate  from  regular  course.  AH 
leading  types  of  starting,   lighting    and   ignition   systems   in    opei-a- 
tion.      Six-cylinder  Ijozier  and   8-cylinder  King  used  in  road  instruc- 
tion.     "We  have  the  following   completely   equipped  oliassis: 


Studebaker   «6"   1917 


Buick  tisht  "6"   1917 


Hudson    Super-Six    1917     Chalmers  "6-30"   1917 


Cole  "8"  1917 
Detroit  Electric  1917 
G.  M.  C,  Truck  1917 
liing    "8"    1917 


Saxon  "6"  1917 
Maxwell    1917 
Oldsmobile   "8"    1917 
Meta  "4"  1917 


Winton  "6"   1917 
Packard  Twin-Six  1917 
Detroiter   "«"    1917 
OT-erland   1917 
Willys-Kniffht  1917 
Chalmers    "4"    1913 


DETROIT  IS  THE  PLACE  TO  LEARN— START  ANY  TIME 

There  are  44  Auto  Factories  in  Detroit.  You  oan't  get  this  advantage  anywhere  else. 
School  open  all  the  year.  Enter  classes  any  time.  Three  classes  daily — ^morning, 
afternoon    and    evening. 


THE  WAR  WILL  BE  WON  IN  THE  AIR 


A  course  In  Aeroplane  Motor  Mechanics  is  now  being  taught  at  the  M.  S.  A.  S.  We 
have  secured,  by  special  permission,  from  the  government,  Curbiss  Aeronautical  Motors 
for  practice  and  study  purposes.  "  Students  will  be  given  practical  instruction  on  the 
aeroplane   motor   and   will   secure  complete  knowledge   of  the   plane   in    general. 

AEROPLANE  MOTOR  MECHANICS*  COURSE 

A  Curtiss  expert  wiho  is  an  authority  on  aero-motora  and  aeroplanes,  as  well  as 
hydros  and  flying  boats,  will  direct  this  course.  Weeks  have  been  spent  in  perfecting 
this  course,  which  is  entirely  separate  from  our  Automobile  course.  Our  plans  are 
coniplete.  Aeroplanes  will  win  the  war.  They  must  be  in  perfect  running  condition. 
Thousands  of  keen,  well  trained  men  are  needed  by  the  government  to  oare  for  the  aero- 
planes and  aeroplane  motors.   Trained   Aero-motor  mechanics   will    get  the  preference. 

GET  INTO  THIS  NEW  INDUSTRY  NOW 


MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  to  qualify 
you  in  a  short,  time  for  a 
IKjeition  as  oha-iiffeur.  re- 
pair ma.n,  tester,  demon- 
Btrator,  auto  eleotrician, 
garage  man,  or  automo- 
bile dealer,  paying  from  $75 
■to  $300  monthly  or  refund 
your  moneo'.  We  iiav©  con- 
stantly more  requests  for 
AUdhigan  State  Auto  Soliool 
gtradua^tes  than  we  can  "upply 


The  men  whio  become  ti'ained  now  will  be  the 
big  men  in  the  business.  The  aeroplane  busi- 
ness is  in  its  infancy.  The  worlt  is  exbremely 
initeiestiug  and  will  grow.  Ti'ained  Aero-motor 
medhanics  will  always  be  in  big  demand.  Don't 
hesitate.  Get  into  this  new  industry  now. 
Aft  Oiiirlrlv  Gr0t  fuU  particiulars,  Dit- 
ACl  V£UICKiy.  ^  e-ratiire.  "'Auto  Sdhooa 
News'  and  new  12i8-paee  illusti-ated  Catalog, 
aibsolutely  free. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL 

The  Old  Reliable  School.  A.  G.  ZBDDER,  Pres. 
401   Auto    Bldg..    087-59-91    Woodward   Ave., 
DBTKOIT,   AHCHIGAN,   C.   S.  A. 
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DETROIT 

IHE  HEAIT  OF  THE  AUTO  KDUSTItT 


neiMIES        efln*       FUTODIES 
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^ECTRICAL  HOME  DEVICES 


HOTPOINT  RADIANT  GRILL:— 
Operates  from  any  lamp  socket;  boils, 
broils,  fries  and  toasts  either  above  or 
below  the  glowing  coils.  Performs  any 
two  operations  at  same  time  at  cur- 
rent cost  of  one.  Has  three-heats; 
food  may  be  started  cooking  on  High 
heat  and  finished  on  Medium  or  Low; 
saves  current.  Furnished  with  two 
dishes  and  cover,  which  serves  as  re- 
flector or  griddle. 
Dia.    7!^-inch PRICE    $7.50 


Guaranteed 

Electric  Irons 


!.:. 


The  iron  with  the  hQt  pomt,  cool 
handle  and  attached  stand.  Heat- 
!ng  element  guaranteed  for  ten 
years.  Highly  polished  nickel  fin- 
ish. Furnished  complete  with 
eight   feet    cord    and    attachment 

"s'ib.  Iron,  $4.00 

5  and  6  lb.  Iron,  $5.00 


The  ROYAL  ELECTRIC 

SUCTION  CLEANER 

Does   more  work   in   less  time  at 
lower  cost.  „«»,» , 

With  attachments  the  ROYAL 
is  a  complete  house  cleaning 
plant. 

As  you   guide   the   easy  gliding 
machine  over  your  floor  all  dust, 
dirt,  lint  and  germs  are  instantly  sucked  up  and  deposited  In  the  large,  dust- 
proof  bag. 

Every  purchaser  of  a  ROYAL  is  fully  protected  by  a  positive  guarantee. 
Special    Royal   Service   insures  you  complete  satisfaction. 

Write  us  to  give  you  a  demonstration   in  your  own  home. 


Royal  Cleaner,     .    . 
Attachments  per  set. 


.  $40.00 
•   $8.50 


ALPHA  ELECTRIC  CO.,  INC.,  116-118  W.  29th  St.,  N.Y.C. 
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IT  enables  you  to  decide  on  the  character  of  each  room  in  your 
house— you  can  have  room  full  of  life  and  play  for  the  children  —  or  quiet 
and  restful  sleeping  rooms  for  the  adult  members  of  your  family ;  dining, 
parlor  and  library  rooms  as  you  wish. 

The  new  Alabastine  Color  Scheme  Demonstrator  enables  you  to  have  an 
individual  home  — the  rooms  of  which  fit  and  suit  the  personalities  of  yourself 
and  your  family.   Send  for  this  Color  Demonstrator  now. 


More  Durable  and  Beautiful  Than  Kalsomme 


Is  a  dry  sanitary,  powdery  interior 
water  color  wall  tint  made  up  in  a 
complete  range  of  mellow,  beautiful 
nature  colors  from  soft  buffs— delicate 
greens  and  exquisite  blues  to  gorge- 


ous yellows  and  purples.  An  ordinary 
7  or  8  inch  wall  brush  is  the  only  tool 
needed  to  apply  if  your  wall  surfaces 
are  right  —  and  we  tell  you  how  to 
make  them  right. 


MIX  IN  ONE  MINUTE 
WITH  COtD  WATER 


Alabastine  is  prepared  for  application 
by  mixing  with  hot  or  c6ld  water  in  one 
minute— in  the  proportion  of  two  quarts 
of  water  to  one  five-pound  package  of 
Alabastine. 

Alabastine  is  the  most  durable,  sani- 
tary, economical  interior  wall  decora- 
tive material  on  the  market. 

Send  for  Color  Scheme  DeTnonatrator 
Today .    Address 

The  Alabastine  Company 

419  Grandville  Road 
Grand  Rapids*     Michigan,  U.S.  A. 
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1WILL  send  you  on  ten  days*  free  trial  a  high-grade  No.  4 
visible  writing  Underwood,  with  Back  Spacer  and  Tabulator, 
Stencil  Attachment,  Two  Color  Ribbon,  Waterproof  Cover, 
and  Special  Touch  Typewriting  Instruction  Book,  that  will  teach 
you  to  operate  this  simple  Underwood  in  one  day. 

I  will  save  you  much  more  than  %  the  manufacturer's  price,  guarantee  to 
deliver  the  machine  to  you  in  perfect  condition.  You  don't  even  have  to  buy 
the  machine  at  the  time  you  get  it.  You  can  try  it  for  ten  days  free,  and  then, 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  in  every  way— send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

Five  Year  Guarantee 

I  personally  stand  back  of  ev- 
ery machinethatgoes  through 
my  factory  with  a  written  five 
year  guarantee  of  service. 
200,000  customers  confirm  my 
reliability.  That  means  I  guar- 
antee the  machine  I  put  fnto 
your  hands  to  give  you  five 
full  years  of  service. 

You  May 
RENTorBUY 

1  will  rent  you  a  machine  at  a 
low  monthly  rate.    You  can 
apply  six  months*  rental  on 
purchase  price,  buy  on  easy 
payments  or  secure  a  sub- 
stantial cash  discount. 

Write  Today 

Send  name  and  ad- 
dress on  post-card 
or  sign  coupon.    Ask 
about  Offer  No.  209. 


,..^)Ni^^l_„ 
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On  a  $100££ 

U<NDERWOO0 


I  AM  the  largest  typewriter  re-builder 
in  the  world.    I  handle  only  Under 
woods,  obtaining:  all  machines  and 
new  parts  direct  from   the   Underwood 
Company.     Don't   confuse   me  with   a 
second-hand  dealer.  I  put  each  machine 
through  a  process   that  I   have   spent 
twenty-five  years  perfecting.    I  have  the 
endorsement  of  over  200,000  customers. 
You  may  safely  place   absolute    confi- 
dence in  my  statements. 

I  Double  the  Life  of  an  Underwood 

Each  machine  is  taken  apart,  re-built  from  top  to 

bottom.  Frame  i^  re-enameled,  bright  parts  re-nickeled.  All  parts  unfit 
for  further  service  are  discarded  and  replaced  by  brand  new  parts,  pur- 
chased from  the  Underwood  Company.  Each  machine  is  equipped  with 
new  type,  new  platen,  new  ribbon  vibrator,  front  scale,  feed  rolls,  rib- 
bon, space  bar,  key  rings,  key  glasses,  rubber  feet,  etc.  Expert  me- 
chanics re-adjust  and  re-align  each  machine.  It  will  stand  any  me- 
chanical typewriter  test. 

tZS^^  Underwood  FREE 

A  new  plan— our  agency  plan.    You  are  not  asked  to  do  any  can- 
vassing or  soliciting  for  orders.    You  simply  co-operate  with  us,  be      ^ 
coming  part  of  our  nation-wide  organization.    You  can  easily  get        ^ 
your  Underwood  free  in  this  way.     Think  what  a  help,  what  a       ^ 
convenience  a  typewriter  would  be.    Use  it  for  business,  type       ^ 
manuscripts,    stories,   scenarios,    for    yourself    and    others.    ^^^^ 
Editors  demand  typewritten  copy.    Make,  big  money  doing  ^JF^ 
work  for  others.     You  can  earn  twice  the  cost  of  the   ^  ^  ^ 
machine  in  a  month.    Let  me  tell  you  how  hundreds  ^^   ^*  ■■ 
have  earned  an  Underwood.  ^JT  ^a^ 

Send  me  your  name'  and  address  on  coupon  today,  ^  ^    '^     " 
or  write  postcard  and  learn  about  Offer  No.  209. 

E.  W.  S.  SHIPMAN,  President 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 

Established  QuaHei*  of  a  Osniury 
34-36  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 

^.^^\^^^'      •••■    ■.••■      . 
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THIS     MAN 


COLD  MEDAL  (Highest 
Award)  Queen  Mary's  C»n- 
valescent  Aaxiliary  Hospi- 
tal Association  Exhibit, 
liondon,  Eng:.,  July*  1915. 


GOLD  MEDAL  (Highest 
Award)  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition, 
San  B^ancisco,  CaJ..  and 
Panama-California  Grooei- 
tion,  San  Diegot  Cal.t  1915. 
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\A/ITH    CARINES    ARMS 

World-wide  recognition  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Cannes  Arm  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  sold  them  in  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  every  province  of 
Canada,  in  England,  France,  ItaJy,  Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Denmark,  Bel- 
gium,  Phillipine  Islands,  Malay  Peninsula,  Argentine,  S.  A.,  Africa,  Australia, 
Cuba  and  New  Zealand. 

It  is  THE,  Artificial  Arm  that  you  do  work  with,  without  the  assistance  of 
repulsive  looking  Hooks  and  accessories.  You  use  the  fingers,  bend  the  wrist  and 
elbow,  grasp  articles,  carry  objects,  write,  use  telephones,  run  automobiles,  plow, 
shovel,  hoe,  pitch  hay,  husk  corn,  run  sewing  machine,  crochet,  do  fancy  work,  &c. 

The  Carnes  Arm  may  be  made  to  fit  any  amputation,  from  the  loss  of  only 
part  of  the  hand  to  the  loss  of  the  entire  arm  at  the  shoulder. 

CATALOG  B  18.  showing  men  and  women  with  various  amputations  using  *he  ann.  sent  on  request. 

Full  inati-uctions  for  taking  cast  and  measurements  for  sending  in  orders  'by  mail  in  catalog. 

Carnes  Artificial  Limb  Company 

HOME  OFFICE  and  FACTORY:  904  East  12tli  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

NEW  YORK  OfTFICE:  PITTSBURGH    OFFICE: 

501   Centurian  Bldg..  1182  Broadway.  703  Arrott  Bldg..  Wood  &  Fourth  Sts. 

^"TiePSew^Y^riv^Life  Bnilding.   La  SaUe    SEATTLE    OFFICE: 

and  Monroe  Streets.  612  Northern  Bank  Building. 

Cable    Address:    '<CARNARM." 
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Free — Six  Big  Issues  o. 

Investing  for  Profit 

If  you  will  simply  send  me  your  name.     Special 

Introductory  FREE  Offer.    Six  fine  Monthly 

Issues — eacfi  worth  $10  to  $100  to  you. 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  Science  of  Investment  ? 
Do  you  know  the  Real  Earning  Power  of  your  money? 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  Rental  Power  and  Earning 
Power  of  money  ?     Do  you  know  how  $100  grows  into  $2,200  ? 

If  You  Can  Save  $5  a  Month  or  More 


Why  you  should  eret  InTestinK  for  Profit: 
Only  one  mcin  in  a  thousand  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  the  rental  power  and  the 
earnine  pcwer  af  hia  money.  Pew  men  know 
the  underlying  principles  of  Incorporation. 
Not  one  wage  earner  in  10,000  knows  how 
to  invest  his  savings  for  profit,,  so  ho  ac- 
cents a  paltry  2%  or  3%  from  his  savings 
bank,  while  this  same  bank  earns  from  20% 
to  30%  on  hii  money — or  he  does  not  know 
the  science  of  Investine  and  loses  his  all. 

Russell  Sage  said:  "There  is  a  common 
faillacy  that,  while  for  legal  advice  we  go 
to  lawyers,  and  for  medical  advice  we  go 
to  plhvsicians.  and  for  tlie  construction  of 
a  great  -work,  to  engineers — financing  is 
everybody's  business.  As  a  matter  oif  'fact, 
it  is  the  most  profound  and  complicated  of 
them  all." 

So  let  mo  give  you  a  glimpse  ot  the 
valuable  investment  information  you  will 
get  in  mv  six  big  issues,  "The  Little  School- 
master of  the  Science  »(  Investment,"  a 
guido   to   money-making: 

The  Science  of  Investment. 

The   Root   and   Branch   of   the   Investment 

Xree* 
How  to  Judge  a  Businesa  Enterprise. 
Where  New  Capital  Put  Into  a  Corporation 

Keally    Goe.s. 
''Watering" — Its  Significance. 
Idle  Money  vs.  Active  Mone.v. 
Genital  Is  I,ookine  for  a  Job. 
The  REAXi  Earning  Power  of  Xonr  Money. 
Investment   Securities  Are  Not   Investment 

OpiDortunities. 
The  Actual  Possibilities   of  Intelligent  In- 
vestment, 
The  Capitalization  of  Genius  and  of  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Wait  till  you  see  a  good  thing — ^but  don't 
wait  till  everyone  sees  it.  You  will  then 
be  too  late.  Never  was  a  time  more  aus- 
picious for  a  public  campaign  of  education 
on  the  logic  of  true  investment.  A  revolu- 
tion in  tlie  financial  world  is  now  going 
on — to  the  profit  of  the  small  investor. 

You  are  now  face  to  face  with  your 
opportunity — if  you  have  the  courage  to 
enter  the  open  gate  to  the  road  of  fortune. 
I  believe  you  will  find  much  interest  in 
reading  imy  six  issues,  of  Investing  for 
Profit.  Prom  cover  to  cover  it  contains 
the  fundamental  principles  of  investment 
it  ihaa  taken  a  lifetime  to  gather-r— from 
my  own  experience  and  from  every  availa- 
ble authoritative  original  source  oif  in- 
formation. 


iDon't  invest  a  dollar  in  anything  any- 
where until  you  have  read  my  wonderful 
magazine.  Investing  for  Profit  is  for  the 
man  who  intends,  to  invest  any  money, 
however  small,  or  who  can  save  $5  or  more 
per  mont'h.  but  who  has  not  as  yet  learned 
the  art  of  investing  for  profit.  Learn  how 
$100  grows  into  $2,200. 

Use  This  Coupon  for  the  Six  Issues  and 
Financial  Advice  FREE 

Qlf  you  know  how  to  invest  your  savings 
— if  .vou  know  all  a)bou't  the  proposition  in 
which  you  are  about  to  invest  your  hard- 
earned  savings — you  need  no  advice.  But 
if  you  don't,  if  there  is  a  single  doubt  or 
misgiving  in  your  mind — I  shall  be  pleased 
to  answer  any- inquiries  you  may,  make,  or 
furnish  any  information  I  can  regarding 
the  art  of  saving  and  making  money 
through    wi.se    investment. 

So  sigm  and  mail  this  coupon  now.  Get  Invest- 
ine for  Profit  FREE  for  six  months.  Ask  me  to 
put  you  on  my  mailing  list  for  Free  Financial  Ad- 
vice. Don't  diut  this  off.  It  fflaeaos  too  mudh  to  yOu 
now  and  m  the  future.  Sign  and  mail  this  coupon 
at  once. 

H.  L  BARBER,  PUBLISHER, 
CHICAGO 


M ail  Tfiis  Now 

H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher, 

20  (Q)  West  Jackson  Blvd., 

Chicago 

(Please  send  me  FREE 
Investing  for   Profit  for 

six  montihs.  Put  me  on 
your  muiling  list  for  B^ee 
Advice  on  Investments. 


'Name.  . 
Address , 
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4^itmanic  Shorthand 

practically  the  only  system,  and  the  standard  used  for  VERBATIM  REPORTING 
throughout  the  English  Speaking  World  for  nearly  80  years;  used  by  reporters  in 
Houses  of  Parliament,  London;  House  of  Representatives  and  U.  S.  Senate  (Chief 
of  the  Senate  Reporters  receiving  ;?25,000  yearly;  highest  salary  paid  any  stenogra- 
pher in  the  world);  used  by  every  Court  Reporter  in  New  York  City  and  iby  all 
Court  Experts  in  every  State  in  the  Union;  the  high  rate  of  speed  necessary  for 
such  positions  formerly  required  many  years  of  practice;  with  the  modern  Lusk 

Method,  every  stenographer  now,  in  a  few 
months,  can  ta.ke  even  faster  than  the 
swiftest  S'peaker  can  articulate. 

NEW  m7    4QQ  Word-a-Minute 

LUSK  SHORTHAND 

Pitmanic  now  Marvelously  and  Scientifically 
Improved  by  the  Lusk  Standardized  Lniversal, 
Called  "Standardized  Universal"  because  the 
Standard  Fitman  alphabet  is  used,  and  the 
expedients  and  shortcuts  are  used  by  99% 
of  the  reporters  of  the  world. 

Greatest   Improvement   made   in   40   years  in 
phrasiugr   and    arrangement   of  text-books. 
Twice    as    rapid    as    the    'Swiftest    Pitmanic; 
four    times    as    rapid    as    the    Siwiftest    Non- 
Pitmanic    ever    devised. 

A  l/usk  writer  can  record  almost  any  sen- 
tence in  the  Enelish  laneruasre  twice  while  a 
writer  of  the  Swiftest  Pitmanic  is  recording 
it  once.  Or  FOUR  TIMES  while  the  Swiftest 
Non-Pitman  writer  is  recording  it  ONCE. 

Lusk  Stenographers  can  pass  any  Civil  Ser- 
vice examination  held.  and.  owing  to  their 
terrific  speed,  coniniand  twice  or  thrice  the 
salary    of     ordinary    stenographers. 

Ordinary  Shorthand  Systems  enable  only  two 
or  three  out  of  10,0  00  stenographers  to 
•take  over  100  Words-Minute  (simple  letters). 
With  'tihe  1/Usk  Method,  every  stenographer, 
can  take  over  200  Words-Minute  on  tecli- 
nical    matter. 

Beginners'    Courses 

By  the  arrangement  of  these  wonderful  text  hooks,  beginners  knowing  absolutely 
nothing  about  shortJhand  are  required  to  commence  the  dictation  of  letters  at  100- 
words- minute  in  the  briefest  reporting  style,  after  five  lessons.  By  tihe  marveloua 
Simplification  of  Pitmanic  Shorthand,  only  one-third  of  the  time  is  now  reaulred  to 
obtain    double    the   speed. 

Post-graduate  Courses  for  Stenographers.  Pitman,  Graham,  Munson  and  all  Pit- 
manic Writers  are  trained  by  the  LuSk  text-books  to  take  200  to  300  words-minute; 
400  laotually  possible. 

Books  for  Self -instruction  on  sale.  Mail  and  personal  cou/rses  for  both  beginners  and 
advanced  writers  of  any  Standard  System. 

Stenographers  unaware  of  the  great  improvement  made  in  Shorthand  -the  past  year 
send   for  Demonstration   and   Specimens   gratis. 

LUSK   INSTITUTE 


Department  E 


2255  Broadway,  New  York 
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Headed  Three  Lists 
Appointed  Rural  Carrier 
I  received  an  appoint- 
ment a  few  days  ago  as 
an  R.  F.  D.  Carrier 
from  the  office  named 
above,  having  made  tlie 
highest  grade  (90.60)  in 
the  exam,  of  about  25 
applicants.  Besides  this 
I  also  stand  No.  1  on 
the  Carrier  register  at 
Chattanooga,  T  e  n  n., 
with  a  grade  of  89.50, 
and  No.  1  on  the  P.  O. 
register  at  Athens. 
Tenn.,  with  a  grade  of 
90.20.  I  know  I  would 
not  have  done  so  w«lJ 
had  it  not  been  for  your 
Instruction. — William  D. 
Conner,  Shepherd.  Tenn. 


Thousands  of  men  are  needed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  various  departments  of  the  Civil  Service.  Men  are 
needed  for  Railway  Mail  Service,  Letter  Carrier  Service, 
Post  Office  Clerks,  Internal  Revenue  Officers,  U.  S. 
Customs  House,  Postmasters  and  other  divisions.  The 
positions  are  permanent,  as  no  one  can  discharge  you  for 
any  personal,  religious  or  political  reason.  Promotions  are 
rapid  and  go  to  those  who  are  most  worthy.  There  are  no 
pulls,  no  lay-offs,  no  strikes»  no  straw  bosses. 

Earn  $75  to  $150  a  Month 

Why  be  satisfied  with  a  poor  pay- 
ing position  when  you  can  get  into 

the  Government   Service  and   fearn 

$75    to    $150    a   month    right    from 

the    start    and    earn    promotions 

paying     as     high     as     $3,000     to 

$10,000    a    year?         Hours    are 

easy  —  usually        eight        hours 
br   less    per   day.      Tou   can   work    at  home   or 
travel    throughout    the    country    or    come    to 
Washington  or  to  the  Panama  Canal  or  other 
United  States  possessions. 

Write  for  this  Free  Book 

Send  lin    the    coupon    to-dav    or   just    a   postal 
card  for  tih.is  splendid,   beautifully  illustrated 
book,    whicih    tells    everythine    you    want    to 
know    aJbout    Government    positions,    salaries 
paid,   what   the  work  consists  of.   and  wihat 
the  reouirementa  are  for  applicants.     Tells 
wihat  you   must  khww  to  eet   the  posil- 
tion    you    want   and    describes    the   ser- 
vice  rendered    to  appfllcants  by   Mr.    A. 
R.  Patterson,  who  for  eielht  years  waa 
the    U.    S.    Civil    Service   Secretary -Ex- 
amiiner. 

This  book  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars 
t-o  any  younsr  man  w'ho  would  ilike  to 
help  Uncle  Sam  in  runnine  the  Ameri- 
can Ooverniment.  Send  in  your  name 
on  the  coupon  below  or  on  the  postal 
card   to-day. 

Address  PATTBRSOfX  CIVIIi  SERVICB 
SCHOOL 

1 71    iNews    Bulldine 
BOCiHBSXE^.  N.   Y. 
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Patterson  Civil  Service  School. 

171  News  Bldir..  Rochester,  S.   IT. 

Please    send    me    your    free   book    about 
Government    positions. 


Name 


Address 


^Ity State. 


PASS  ANY  EXAMINATION 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


6i 


The 
Review  Books 

=  PUBLISHED  BY  = 

W.  HAZLETON  SMITH 

have  been  introduced  into  thousands  of  Schools  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada? 

Do  You  Know  that  they  are  recognized  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  Schools  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  as  being  the 
best  for  Review  Work  and  to  Prepare  for  Examinations? 

Qaeation  Books,  each  subject,  25  cents;  Answer  Books,  each  subject,  25  cents. 


ArithmetSc 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

Geography 

Elementary  English 

English  Grammar 

United  States  History 

Physiology 

Spelling 

Algebra 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Geometry 

1st  Year  English 


SUBJECTS 
2nd  Year  English 
3rd  Year  English 
4th  Year  English 
Psychology  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Education 
Commercial  Geography 
Physical  Geography 
English  History 
Ancient  History 
Civil  Government 
History  of  Education 
American  History 


Physics 
Biology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Zoology 

1st  Year  French 
1st  Year  German 
2nd  Year  German 
3rd  Year  German 
1st  Year  Latin 
2nd  Year  Latin 
Commercial  Law 


6  or  more  copies,  20%  discount.       One  doz.  or  more  copies  25%  discount 

SEND  FOR    CATALOG 

Order  a  copy  of  PALMER'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.     A 
wonder  in  its  line.     Price  25  cents. 


PUBLISHED    BY 


W.  HAZLETON  SMITH 

117  SENECA  STREET,  Desk  W,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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17  fl  W^  f  ^^  Complete  Lessons  Of 

F  n^IliEi  •  Course  In  Drugless  Healing 

SET  OF  ANATOMICAL  CHARTS  and  SETrnri;'! 
OF  WONDERFUL  PAIN   AREA  CHARTS  *  i^Ijij  • 

Positively  and  absolutely  free  to  you!  Not  one  cent  to  pay  now  or  at  any  other 
time!  To  a  limited  nunnber,  and  for  a  short  time  only,  we  are  g-lvinp;  2  0  Comnlete 
Lessons  of  Coiarse  in  Chiropractic  (Science  oif  Spinal  Adjustment)  and  $31.50  worth 
of  marvelous  Charts  absolutely  I^ee!  Tihe  lessons  are  a  part  of  our  regular  home- 
study  course  in  Chiropractic.  They  are  a  striking  revelation  of  the  secrets  and  merits 
of  drugless  healing:  and  of  our  unique  methods  of  home -instruction. 

The  Set  af  Bigrht  (8)  Anatomical  Charts  ahotw  70  diagramed  illustrations  of  the 
diPferent  organs  and  parts  of  tihe  hiuman  anatomy.  Lithographed  in  vivid  lifeliike 
colors.  Each  Ohart  30 '72x2 2  indhes.  Reguilar  $15.00  set  of  charts.  The  Set  of 
Nerve  and  Pain  Area  Charts  represents  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  the  his- 
tory of  anatomical  science  and  researdh !  The  first  time  such  Charts  were  ever  de- 
vised in  the  history  of  the  world.      Regular  vadue   $16.50. 

Lessons  and  Charts  all  Free  on  this  remarkable  offer.  But  you  must  write  Quick. 
As  soon  as  a  certain  numiber  of  Sets  of  Lessons  and  Charts  have  been  given  we  shall 
wiflhdraw  thds  oflfer.      Write  to-dav— (NOW! 

Why  We  Make  This  Great  Offer 

We  want  the  pubUc  to  know  the  REAL  TRUTH  about  drug- 
less ihealing  We  want  to  prove  that  treatment  by  spmal  adjust- 
menrt.  is  the'  thing  of  t'he  hour.  We  want  YOU  to  convinice  your- 
self by  actual  ajid  practical  demomstration  just  what  a  marvelous 
curative  force  mav  be  placed  at  your  command.  We  want  you  to 
Bee  for  yourself  what  tremendous  opportunities  have  been  oiXiueo  to 
practitioners  of  Ohiropraotic.  You  will  see  what  has  been  done. 
You    will    see    What   can    be   dome— by    YOU!      Mail   the    FP.LIE 

coupon  Nowl     Learn  at  Home  to  Be  a 

CHIROPRACTOR 

No  special  talent  or  advanced  education  necessary.     If  you  simpiy  caa 
read  and   write  every -day   English .   tllie  way  is  open  to  you.     Thifi  great 
institution  trains  you  by  mail      Learn  in  your  own  home  m  your  spa^ 
moments  to  be  a  Doctor  of  Chiropractic.     It  offers  you  a  profession  of 
diEoitv    prestige    influence  and  wealth.     Many  of  our  graduates  throueU- 
out  the  country  making  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.     Let  us  prove  how 
YOU  ca.n  easaly  malce  $200  to  $500  per  month  amd  more!     Makes  no 
difference  where  you  live  or  what  you  do  now,  you  oau  qualify  easily 
rapidly  for  this  great  profession. 

Mail  Free  CouDon  at  Once  ,     ,, 

No  oMigatlon  to  you  whatever.    Put  your  name  and  adareaji 
on  the  flree  coupon  or  letter  or  postcard  and  get  the  wonderful 
etory  of  Chiropractic.     You  will  toe  amazed,  fascinated  by  -che 
facts  gathered  together  in  our  free  book.     Be  sure  to   writo 
at  once  if  you  want  the  free  lessons  and  the  free  olxaiti 
Remember  tiMs  great  offer  is  strictly  limdted.     It  will   be 
wit'hdrawn  as  soon  as  a  certain  number  of  Lessons  and 
Chart  Sets  have  been   given.     So  write  at  onoe.      Mail 
the  free  coupon  or  a  postal  to-day.  rig'ht  NOW! 


OIJK        LESSONsI 

TEAOH 

YOU            1 

how  to  make  iSpinaJ  Adjust;- 

ments   foar   speedy   relief   ci 

Headache 

Neuralgia 

Ijidicestion 

Neuritis 

Lumbago 

Catarrh 

Eoileos.v 

Fevers 

Pleuri.sy 

JaundJcef 

Constiuation 

I>ySii)epsia 

Rheumatism 

Paralysis 

Asthma 

Etc. 

Free  Lessons  &  Charts 

American  University,  Dept.  906 

Manierre  Bldg..  Chieago,  HI. 

Gentlemen:     Without  cost  or  ob- 

bgation     send    me    by    mail     your 

nciw   illustrated     64 -page    book    and 

your   remarkable    Free    Lessons    and 

Free   Charts   Offer. 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

Manlerre    Bids:..    Dent.    908.    Chicaso,    111, 
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Mam©. 


Address 

Oils Statft. 


« 


1 


Incomes  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  One 
reason  your  present  salary  is  so  low  is  because  you  are  in  a  crowded  field 
— you  are  competing  with  tens  of  thousands  of  others  who  are  willing  to 
Avork  for  your  salary  or  less.  The  big  incomes  are  earned  by  those  who 
get  out  of  the  crowd  by  learning  a  profession.  It  is  the  poorly  paid  jobs 
that  are  crowded.     The  big  positions  ai"e  always  seeking  men!     You  can 


by  equipping  yourself  with  special  knowledge.  The  speciallj'^  trained  man 
is  always  sure  of  steady  employment,  promotion  and  increased  earnings. 
Our  graduates  earn  $5,000  and  over,  yearly.  You  too,  can  advance  your- 
self if  you  will.  You  can  easily  learn,  by  mail,  in  your  own  home  and  in 
your  spare  time,  to  be  a 

Certified  Public  Accountant  Corporate  Secretary 

Real  Estate  Specialist  Broker 

Banker  Cost  Accountant 

Advertising  Specialist  Sales  Specialist 

Business  Organizer 

Send  to-day  for  free  books  about  the  profession  in    which    you    are 
most  interested. 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,      71  MADIS01M  AVENUE^i  NEW  YORK 
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DorfttGllme 
you  never  had  a  chance! 

*'Pour  years  ago  you  and  I  worked  at  the  same  bench.  We  were  both  discon- 
tented. Remember  the  noon  we  saw  the  International  Correspondence  Schools' 
advertisement?  That  woke  me  up.  I  realized  that  to  get  ahead  I  needed  special 
training,  and  I  decided  to  let  the  I.C.S.  help  me.  When  I  marked  the  coupon  I 
asked  you  to  sign  with  me.    You  said,  *Aw,  forget  it!' 

"I  made  the  most  of  my  opportunity  and  have  been  climbing  ever  since.  You 
had  the  same  chance  I  had,  but  you  turned  it  down.  No,  Jim,  you  can't  expect 
more  money  until  you've  trained  your- 


self to  handle  bigger  work. 


r 


•  ■—  —  —TEAR    OUT  HERE- 


There  are  lots  of  "Jims"  in  the 
world — in  stores,  factories,  offices, 
everywhere.  Are  you  one  of  them? 
Wake  up!  Every  time  you  see  an 
I.C.S.  coupon  your  chance  is  staring 
you  in  the  face.    Don't  turn  it  down. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  bigger  jobs  and  better  pay 
through  I.C.S.  Courses.  You  can 
join  them  and  get  in  line  for  promo- 
tion. 


\ 


Mark  and  Mail  This 
and  Find  Out  How 


International  Correspondence  Schools 

Box  4389,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  explain,  without  ubligatlng  me,  how  I  can  qualtiy 
for  the  position  before  which  Imarlc  X. 


D  ADVERTISING  MAN 

n  Salesman 

n  Commercial  Lawr 

n  BUSINESS 

Q  Ccrtlfled  I'ub.  Aceouiitaut 

□  Bookkeeper 

D  Stenographer 

n  ILLUSTRATOR 

n  Window  Trimmer 

D  Show-Card  Writer 

D  Civil  Service 

D  TEACHER 

D  Common  School  Suhjects 

O  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

Q  Mechanical  Draftsmaa 

D  CHEMIST 


Q  KLECTRICAIi  KNGIKEER 

O  Electrician 

n  Electric  Cars 

D  Telegraph  Engineer 

O  Practical  Telephony 

D  Railroader 

D  ARCHITECT 

O  Contractor  &  Builder 

D  CIVIL  ENGINEER 

D  Surveying  &  Mapping 

O  STEAM  ENGINEER 

D  MINING  ENGINEER 

D  Metallurgist 

D  AGRICULTURE 

D  Poultry  Raising 

D  AUTOMOBILES 


Name  - 

Street 
&  No.. 


I    City. 
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-State. 


delivered  to  You  Free 

Choose  from  44  STYLES,  colors  and  sizes  m  the  famous  "RANGER"' 
Line  of  bicycles.  There  are  many  other  models  also — in  fact  the 
most  complete  line  of  bicycles  in  the  world,  all  at  FACTORY 
I'BICES,  ft-Gm  $16.95,  iip.  There  is  a'  MEAD  bicycle  to  suit 
the  taste  of  every  rider— electric  lighted  MOTORBIKE  models. 
RACERS.   JTJNIORS   for  ohildien;   LADIES'   models,   too. 

9  A  r^  A  •*<«    I7«*.»  A  T«.C  «.  I    We  -will  send  the  "RANGER" 

PAID  TO  YOUR  TOWN,  for  THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL— actual 
riding  te^st.  We  pay  return  charges  if  you  decide  not  to  keep  it. 
aud  maie  no  charge  for  wear  and  tear  diu'ing  trial. 


Parts  &  Repairs 


LAM.PS.  HORNS,  ready  to- 
use  front  and  rear  WHEELS. 
Inner  Tubes.  Tool  Kits,  etc., 
etc.  Repair  parts  for  all  bicyclee  ajud  coaster  brakes,  all  accurately 
pictured  and  described  in  the  sundry  pages  of  tJhe  big,  new  RANGEK 
Catalog.  All  the  latest  imiported  and  American  Pf^v  i-k  f^  ri 
novel ties^in  equipment  ajnd  attachments  at  prices       I    I  fvt,^ 


SO  LOW  they  will  ASTONISH  you. 


to     ride     and     exhibit 


every  vi"h  ere 

"RANGER"    bicycles.       Select    tflie 


The  New  Elec- 
t  r  i  c  lisrhted 
MotorbikeModel 

RAN    G   E 

with  HonTi.  Stand 
Carrier  and  all 
Latest  Imiproveiments. 


JLXIUCa  ./^gdllo  jxLodel  you  prefer  and.  wihile  you  ride 
and  enjoy  it.  iMAKE  MONEY  by  booking  the  orders  of  your 
neighbors. 

but  write  today  for  thaa  neiw 

catalog,    also    full    particulars 

of  tihe  great,  new  offer  to  seed, 

"RANGER"  bicjxile  you  select 


Send  No  Money 

ALL  CHARGES  PREPAID,   the 
for  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY;  Bmdm 
Insist  That  Your  BICYCLE 

Be  equipped  with  a 


Its  broad  braking  surface  insures  long  life. 
Drives  Easy — Coasts  Freely. 

ECLIPSE  MACHINE  CO.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Treat  Yoor  Tires 

WITH 

NEVERLEAK 

TIRE  FLUID 


The  onl.v  reliable  puncture  heal- 
ing compound  for  instantly  clos- 
ing leaks  in  bicycle  tires.  Used 
by  thousands  of  riders. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  and  Repair  Men 
25c  a  Tube,  Enough  for  One  Tire 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


jW" 


■^5«!'msw?r^jis?s«i?'a^r?inE3i ' 


Ea^  f  o  Make  J%ur 


orcuc 


Your  "Foot-power"  Bicycle  Quickly 
Converted   into   a   Speedy,   Light- 
weight, Easy-running   Motorcycle  at 
Small  Expense 

Have  you  envied  the  fellow  with  a  dependable 
motorcycle — the  kind  that  gives  perfect  service  at 
ALL  times?  Have  you  longed  for  one  like  his — but 
couldn't  have  one  because  of  the  high  prices  de- 
manded for  a  really  good  motorcycle  ?  Don't  worry 
about  high  prices  any  longer — don't  envy  the  owner 
of  the  best  motorcycle  made".  You.  can  make  your 
dreams  come  true  without  further  delay —  and  at 
small  expense;   Just  attach  a  Shaw  Motorcycle 

Attachment -on  your  bicycle,  and  ride  anjrwhere  the  expensive 
motorcycles  go.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  fine  days 
that  you  should  enjoy  in  the  great  out-of-doors,  without  effort 
and  with  trifling  expense.  Plan  yourvacation  now-^witb  your 
bike  transformed  into-a  dependable. motorcycle. 

le  SHAW  Motor  Fits  ANY  Bicycle 

:No  brazing  or  changing  of  frame  is  needed.  The  Shaw  attache 
Iment  fits  .any  model  of  any  make.  Just  as  simple  and.  easy  to 
detach  as  to  put  on-^because  it  is  portable.  You  can  attach  the 
Shaw  motor  and  equipment  without  the  aid  of  a  mechanic  or  any 
extra  expense.  Anyone-  who  can  use  an  ordinary  wrenCh  and  a 
common  screwdriver  can  easily  attach  the  outfit  in  a  short  time. 
Every  part  is  Complete  and  ready. to  attach  to  your  bicycle  with- 
out specif  tools  or,  expert  work. 

Send  right  now  for  our  interesting 
book  "CONVERT  YOUR  BIKE 
INTO  A  MOTORCYCLE."  tells 
all  about  the  Shaw  attachment  and  the  wonderful  Shaw  magneto,  i 
Don't  think,  of  paying  the  high,  prices  demanded  for  motor- 
cycles if  you  have  an  ordinary  bicycle.    The  Shaw  attachment 
fitted  to  your  bike  will  mean  a  motorcycle  of  the  highest  type. 
Notan  experiment.  Thousands  of  Shaw  attachments  are  in  use 
intHeUnited  States,Canada,and  other  foreign  countries. 

Sign  and  Mail  Coupon  TODAY 

We  will  seed  you  full  information  a.bout  this  remark- 
able attachment,  prices,  etc..  description  of  the  Shaw 
Jdotorbicycle.  also  a  list  of  second-hand  motorcycles. 

Shaw  Manufacturing  Co, 

Dept  179      GALESBURG,  KANS. 


Free  Book 


,...^*i>:5 


A  ^-J- 1 1  If  yOQ  want  a  high  grade  blcyclfr 
OUCwIfll  ■  fitted  complete  with  the  Shaw  At^ 
taclimentj  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  give  yoa 
full  information  about  the  Shaw  Motorbicycle. 
Here  is  a  machine  that  represents  a  saving  of 
from  one-third  to  one-half  compared  with  the 
prices  asked  for  the  best  motorcycles  on  the 
market.  Only  the  very  best  materials  used  fn 
the  construction  of  the  Shaw  Motorbicycle — 
nothing  omitted  which  would  In  ony  way  add 
to  the  durability,  convenience  or  beauty  of 
the  machine. 

The  Shaw'Motorbicycle  is  guaranteed  against 
any  defect  in  material  or  workmanship  for  one 
full  year.  We  agree  to  make  good  by  repair  or 
replacement  any  defect  that  might  manife«t 
itself.  Write  at  once,  so  that  we  can  mail  you 
our  descrii)tive  circular  giving  full  information 
relative  to  this  wonderful  bargain.  Nothing  else 
Approaches  it  In  dependablt;  strength,  beauty 
und  service. 


Sign^ 
M Alii   NOW! 


Shi»  Minudclurinl  Compm j,  0«pl.  179.  Ctleibuij,  Kjnt. 

Send  mc  vour  free  book  "Convert  Your  Bike  Into  m 
Motorcycle,  giving  full  particulars  oboul  the  Shaw  at? 
lochmenl,  the  Shaw  Motorbicycle,  alio  a  special  Hal  aS 
used  motorcycles  Of  all  makes. 

Nam •■ ■■''■■"     ■ 

Postoffice  . . . ,. *. -•  — .— — 

Street  or  R.  P.  D »...: -..— 

State  .-».  .•.•.v»*»7». *-.«.«.;•...• 
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Trade-Marks  (^  Copyrights 
Secured  and  Promoted 

Every  patent  secured  through  us 
will  be  advertised  for  sale  in  a 
monthly  magazine  free  of  charge 

SEND  SKETCH  OR  MODEL  FOR  SEARCH 
CJILEXANDER  DENES,  M.  E. 

Registered  Patent  Attorney 

FIFTH  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
131  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City 

PHONE    GRAMERCY    937 


Rings,  Medals,  Badges 

Direct  >from  the  'Factory,  which  is  in  th.e 
.  1.00    heart  of   the  Jewelry    District. 

Oataloguo  upon  request. 

C.  K.  Grouse  Co. 

18  Bruce  Ave.,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


51151 


Sterling 
Gold  Filled..l.00 
lO-K  Gold,.  .3.50 
14-K  Goldi.  .4.25 


Motorcycles 
and  Bicycles 

AT  CUT  PBIOES 

Second Jhancl  and  rebuilt 
motorcycles,  singles  and 
twins,  $25  to  $100.  Mo- 
torcyole  tires.  $3;  Auto- 
mobile tiies.  $3.  Secoud.- 
.  liajid  bicsyoles,  $5:  tan- 
dems. $10.  New  bicycles 
and  Jnotorcycles  at  Fac- 
tory prices.  Bus*  direct.  saTe  dealers'  profits. 
Old  motorcycles  taken  in  trade.  Swap  in  yours. 
Send  for  CataloKue. 
DKNLNGEB  CYCLE  CO.,  Kochester.  N.  S. 


mc^,^ 


^  ^^^^^^^^^^^it^^ 
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BUY  DIAMONDS  DiREC 


From  JASON  WEILER  &  SON,  Diamond  Importers,  Boston,  Mass., 

and  save  20  to  40  per  cent,  on  retail  or  jewelers*  prices 

FOR  over  forty  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  &  Son  of  Boston  has  been 
one  of  America's  leading  diamond  importers  selling  to  jewelers.  How- 
ever, a  large  business  is  done  direct  by  mail  with  customers  at  Importing 
prices!  Here  are  several  diamond  offers — direct  to  you  by  mail — which  clearly 
demonstrate  our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds  that  should  surely 
interest  any  present  or  prospective  diamond  purchaser. 


%  Carat,  $19.00 

This  %  carat  genuine 
diamond  is  of  great 
brilliancy  and  perfectly 
cut.  Jlounted  in  Tiffany 
etyle,  14k.  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded 
if  you  can  duplicate  it 
for  less  than  $30.  Oui 
price  direct  to  4!1Q 
jou  by  mail....  «?*•'' 


<i"J>V^V 


%  Carat,  $32.00 

This  %  carat  genuine 
diamond  is  of  great 
brilliancy  and  perfectly 
cut.  Mounted  in  14k. 
solid  gold  Tiffany  style 
setting.  Money  I'efunded 
if  your  dieaJer  oan  du- 
jilicalc  it  for  1  s  s  s 
tian  $50.00.  Our  djoo 
price   «po*i 


'"^TfT^ 


%  Carat,  $43.00 

This  gentiine  V2  karat 
diamond  is  of  fine  bril- 
liancy aad  perfectly  cut. 
Moimted  in  Tiffany 
style.  14k.  solid  gold 
setiing.  Money  refunded 
if  your  dealer  can  du- 
plicate it  for  lees  Mian 
S60.  Our  price  ^AO 
direct  to  you. . .    V^«' 


%  Carat,  $65.00 

Tlhig  %  carat  genuine 
diamond  of  great  bril- 
liancy and  perfectly 
cut.  14k.  Bodid  gold 
setting.  M  o  a  e  y  re- 
funded if  your  jeweler 
can  daiplicate  it  for 
less  than  $85.  tmd 
Our  price «J>0«* 


1  Carat,  $95.00 

TMs  genuine  one  oairat 
diamond  is  of  fine  bril- 
liancy and  perfectly  cut. 
Moiunted  in  T  i  f  f  a  n  y 
style,  14k.  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded 
if  your  dealer  can  du- 
f)licate  it  for  less  than 
i$125.  Our  price  ^QC 
direct  to  you V«'«' 


&mt- 


2  Carats,  $189.00 

Tlhiis  genuine  2  cara-t 
diamond  is  of  fine  bril- 
liancy and  peafectly  cut. 
Jlounted  in  T  i  f  f  a  n  y 
ertyle.  14k.  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded 
if  your  jeweler  can  du- 
plicate it  for  less  t(han 
$240.  Ouir  price  *1  OQ 
direct   to  you..  "P^oa 


'^^^7!pj^^ 


1%  Carats,  $139.00 

This  IVz  carat  genuine 
diamo.nd  of  great  bril- 
liaincy  and  perfectly  cut. 
14k.  solid  gold  Tiffany 
style  setting.  Money  re- 
funded if  your  jeweler 
oan  duplicate  it  for  less 
than  $200.  OurdjioQ 
price    ^10*> 


MONET 
BEFCNDBD 

IF  NOT 
ENTIKELY 
SATISFIED. 

We    refer   you 

as    to    our 

reliability 

to  any  bank 

OiT   newspaper 

In  Boston. 


//  desired,  rings  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  your 
BANK  or  any  EXPRESS  COMPANY  with  privilege 
of  examination.  Our  diamond  guarantee  for  full 
value  for  a//  lime  goes   with   every  pur  chase. 

Write  To-day  for  This  Valuable  Book 

BEAUTIFULLY     ILLUSTRATED 

"HOW  TO  BUY  DIAMONDS" 

This  catalog  tells  how  to  judge,  select  and  buy  dia- 
monds.   Tells  how  they  are  mined,  cut  and  mark- 
eted.    It  is  considered  an  authority  on  the  subject 
and  shows  weights,   sizes  .and  prices  of  diamonds, 
$10  to  $20^000.      Send  your  name  and  address  for 
free  copy. 

JASON  WEILER  &  SON 

355    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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Write 
for  a 
copy 
to-da-y 
Free 


is  a  Process  and  not  a  fabric.  It  is  applicable  to  any  fabric.  There- 
fore, tell  your  dealer  or  manufacturer  the  kind  of  fabric  you  want 
and  that  you  want  it  treated  by  Tatelec. 

For  your  convenience  and  to  expedite  service  to  you  we  jarint 
the  names  and  addresses  of  Reliable  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 
who  will  give  you  prompt  and  satisfactory  service. 

Every  full  piece  of  Tatelec  treated  goods  is  branded  "Tatelec." 


the    cells    of    the    fibres 


ELECTROLYTIC     TREATMENT 

TATEliHC  is  a  new  treatment  ty  imeans  of  W'hich 
through  an  electro-chemical  reaction  are 
impregnated  with  a  water  repellant  sub- 
stance. It  renders  any  fabric  to  which  it 
1j  applied  non-absDrt)ent  and  hence  water- 
proof. It  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
tabrics  for  tents,  flys,  duffle  bags,  buckets, 
blankets,  canoe  covers,  clothes,  sweaters, 
ha*^-  logging's  and  any  kind  o.f  camp  equip- 
ment or  clothing  made  of  d'uck  or  wool. 
Fabrics  so  treated  retain  all  their  breath- 
iner  and  ventilatiner  Qualities,  their  pores 
are  not  tilled  up,  their  weight  not  appreci- 
abl"  increased.  They  are  not  stiffened  nor 
fire  their  colors  or  strength  affected  and 
they  will  not  mildew. 

The  life  of  the  treatment  is  the  life  of  the  fabric. 
Tatelec    has    been    O.K.d    by    the    experts    of 

Outing  Magazine         Field  and  Stream 

All  Out  Doors  National  Siportsman 

And    prominent    outdoor    einthusiasts. 

TATE  ELECTRO  WATERPROOFING  CORPORATION 

318  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 
LIST  OF  DEALERS  IN   TATELEC  GOODS: 


Little  Rock  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
W.  A.   Pluimmer  Mfg.  Co.,  Fioot  St..  cor.  Pine, 

San    Frajicisco,    Oal. 
Colorado  Tent  &   Awning  Co.,  Denver.  Col. 
Tlh«   Out    West  Teat    &    A-wning;  Co.,    Colorado 

Spi-ings,   Col. 
W.  W.   Bottomley  Cotnpany,  Wilmington,  Del, 
Atlanta  Temt   &    Awning  Co.,   Atlanta,   Ga. 
Wilson-iBiggs.   'Pensecola,   Fla. 
B.  H.  Armbruster  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield.  111. 
George  B.    Carpenter    &    Co.,    Chicago,    111. 
J.   W.   Johnaoa  Co..   Chicago,   111. 
D.   M.    KeaT  JHEg.   Co.,  01ii<;ago,  111. 
Peoria  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 
Imdianapolis  Tent   &   Awning  Co.,  lodianapoilis. 
Hberhard   Mfg.    Co.,   Indianajpolis,   Ind. 
Economy  Glove  Co.,  Port  Wlayne    Ind. 
George  H.   Hiolzbog  &   Bro.,  Jefaersonvilie.  Ind. 
Des  Moines  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Sioux  City  Tent  &  A\vning  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Arthur  Duvic,    New  Orleans,    La. 
L.  M.  Meyer  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Wilson  &  Silsby,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 
iEWlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mioh. 
J.  C.  Goss  Co.,  Deitroit,   Mioh. 
Dafoe  .'Eustice  lOo.    Detroit,  Mioh. 
Doiluth  Tent  &    Awning  Co.,   Duliith,   Minn. 
Zi*tlosen,  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Scruggs,  Vandevoort   &   Barney,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Baker,  Xiockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Cai-nie  Goiidie  Co.,   Kamsas  City,   Mo. 
Dougherty  Bros.  Temb  &   Awning  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Nebraska  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Omaha,  Neb, 
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Scott  Omaha  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Omaiha,  Nelb. 
Abercroimibie's  Oamip,  iNew  York  City. 
Oohmn/bus  Mfg.    &   Supply  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Jolin  J.   Shea,  Allba.ny,  N.  Y. 
A.   P.  SmitJi.  79  Beekman  St.  "New  York  City. 
Stark  Mfg.  Co.,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Astrup  Company,   Cleveland.  O. 
Oanton  Tent  &   Awning  Co.,   Canton,   O. 
Spokane  Teut   &   Awning  Co.,   Spokajie,   'Wlasih. 
Wausau  Teot   &  Awning  Co.,  Wausau,   Wis. 
Gold  Medal  Camp  Puimiture  Co.,   Racine,   Wis. 
A.   Smiith   &    Son,   PhiladelipJiia,  i^a. 
Wagoea-    .\Wg.    Co..    Cleveiand,    O. 
IR.  A.  Humphrey's  ISons.  Pliiladelphia.   Pa. 
A.  J.  Beaah  Company,  iPhiladelphia,   Pa. 
Wiheefling  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Wheeling,   W.  Va. 
Ames  H'aTrisHNeviile  Co..  iSan  Francisco.   CaJ. 
Chamiijion  Saupply  Co.,  Atlanita,   Ga. 
Oli08e4o-iNabure  Co.,   Oolfax.  la. 
Batsey  &  iLaiiAhorn,  Neiw  York  City. 
U.   S.  Tent   &   Awning  'Co.,  Chicago,    III. 
James  A.    Nicholson   &   Co..    Baltimoire,    Md. 
Charles  A.   Ooye.  Inc..   Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 
tUoigaai-d  &   Co..   Minneapolis,   Minn. 
iBirminglhaan  Awning  &  Tenit  iCo.,lBinminigham,  Ala, 
Muebleisen  Tent  &  Awning  Co,,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
F.  J.  JBauch  Co..  Puelblo.  Col. 
■Hiirsh^Weia  /Mfg.   Co..  'Portland.  Ore. 
Sanger  Bros..    Waoo.   Tex. 
E.   C.   Gairdner.   Richmond.   Va. 
Gr.  O.  Simon.   Inc..  Hairtfoivl.   Conn. 
Baptiste  Temt  &  Awning  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Century  Elliott  Co..  Buffalo.  N.   Y. 


Write 
For  HI 


J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

—  the  largest  in  the  world — furnishes  all 
Magazines  and  Newspapers  at  Lowest  Possible 
Club  Prices,  and  gives  the  quickest,  most 
accurate  and  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magaxme  IHSoney 

Our  19iaCatalog  (44  pages)  lists  more  than  3,000  Periodicals  and 
Club  OHtrs.  It  is  a  BIG  MONEY-SAVER  and  is  FREE  to  you  for  the 
asking.  The  Name  J.  M.  HaNSON-BENNETT  is  the  accepted  stamp 
of  reliabihty  and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field. 

^^  Send  Va  Your  Name  and  Address  Today 

Local  Agents  Wanted.  Write  for  Full  Particulars.  Address 

J.  M.  HANSON  -  BENNETT    MAGAZINE    AGENCY, 

752  Brooks  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


FIRE  PROTECTION 

AND    THE    OBEDIENCE    OP    THE    LAW     0.\IN    BE    COVERED 

WITH  THE 

"ACME"  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

STATE  INSTITUTION'S,  THEATRES.  MOVING  PICTURE 
HOUSES.  HOTELS,  PAOTORIES  AiND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
ARE  REQUIRED  BY  LAW  IN  MANY  STATES  TO  BE 
EQUIPPED     WITH     FIRE     EXTINGUISHERS. 

THE  "ACME"  DOES  THE  WORK 

BE  ON  THE  SAFE  SIDE.  BY  WRITBNG  FOR  OUR  TDLUSTRAT'ED 
CATALOGUE.  WHICH  WB  SEiND  ON  REQUEST  EVERYWHERE. 

[LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  0!P 

CHEMICAL  FIRE   EXTINGUISHERS 

IN  THE  WOBIiD. 

OUR  PRICES  CAJSTNOT  BE   BEAT 
WRITE    US    AT    ONCE.       MENTION    WORLD    ALMANAC 

MISSOURI  LAMP  &  MFG.  CO. 

lllA  Elm  Sfreel,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  U.  S.  A. 


Aporoved  Nov.  15,  1901 

BY   THE 

National   Fire    Protection , 

Association. 


piliTgPEcmi: 


Write  for  Our  Free  Farmer's  Account  Book. 
Address  Farm  Dept.  365 
W.  M.  FINCK  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


AMERICAN  SEAL  HS,s 


For  Inside  or  Outside   Use 


On  Any  Surface^ 


The  Wllilam  Connors  PainS  Mfg.  Co., 


i,. 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


-'  '''^■■ 


■>.^S,^  <-.  S^  „,«     .,.„        .,    ..w^X-^VW^..^^    >. 
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Send  for  Tbis  Free  Book!! 


The  Remington   Trophy. 


REMINGTON 
UMC  ; 


The  Romantic  History: 

of  firearms  and  ammunition  manufacture 
in  the  United  States.    Read  how  Eli- 
phalet  Remington,  Jr.,  the  twenty 
three-year-old  farmer  -  blacksmith 
(whose  statue  is  shown  at  they^^rhe, 
left),  welded  the  first  Reming-  /^^J^s' 
ton  rifle  in  his  father's  little    y  Metaufc  cart- 

ridKe  Co.,  Inc. 
(Devi.  W  C) 
I'oolworth  Bide:.. 
New  ¥ork  City. 


forge  near  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  in  l8l6.     From  such  a  humble  be- 
ginning grew  the  great   Remington   UMC  factories  that 
make  the  famous  Remington  guns  and  UMC  ammuni 

tion — products  that  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Pana-  y'  Gentlemen:  Please 
ma-Pacific  Exposition  for  MODERN  firearms  and  ^  send  me  "The  Rem- 
ammunition.  The  history  of  this  great  industry  y^^^^,^°^  Centennial 
reads  more  like  a  story  in  ipoint  of  thrilling  ^  Book"  free  of  all 
incidents. 

Fill  In  Coupon,  Tear  Off  and  Mail. 

It  will  well  repay  you  to  fill  in  the  at 
■tached  coupon  carefully  with  your  name 
and  address,   tear  off   and   mail  to  us 
today.     You  will   receive   THE  REM 
INGTON    CENTENNIAL    BOOK    by 
return   mail   FREE  of   all   charges. 
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Book" 

charges  as  advertised  In 
The  World  Almanac.  1918. 


Narnie. 


Address. 


A 


Jl'i 


i3^S^»w' 


Terms  as  low  as 

a 
Month 


WHY  PAY  CASH? 

We  Have  Helped  Thousands 
and  Wyi  Help  You 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  Harris-Goar  Company 
has  trusted  honest  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  From  coast 
to  coast  and  many  foreign 
countries,  Harris-Goar  Watches 
and  Diamonds  are  worn  with 
the  pride  and  satisfaction  that  come 
only  with  liberal  treatment,  big 
values,  a  quality  that  speaks  for  it- 
self and  needs  no  boosters.  . 

FREE  CATALOG  ba^g^ain 

Issued  Monthly.     Write  for  Them! 


H/IRRIS-GQAR 

MHSA5  CITY   MO 


1G0-Pae:e 
Free    Cataloe 


That  the  Harris-Goar  Company  is  absolutely  on  the 
level  is  evidenced  by  more  than  a  half  million  satisfied 
credit  customers.  This  large  volume  of  business  has 
proven  that  distance  is  no  barrier  to  quick  service  and 
fair  dealing — it  has  proven  that  our  values  are  greater 
and  prices  lower  for  every  item  is  shipped  under  an 
IRON-CLAD  GUARANTEE  ON  APPROVAL.  Write 
to-day  for  the  160-page  Catalog  of  the  House  that  sells 
more  Elgin  Watches  than  any  other  firm  in  the  world. 

HARRIS-GOAR  CO.  Dept.ioo 


Ei511ERM5 


JOIN  OUR  MONTHLY 

Watch  and   Diamond 
Club—Cosfs  Nothing  to  Join! 

Be  Somebody — Save  a  Diamond  Now! 

Your  greatest  opportunity  to  buy  the-j 
very  Diamond  you  have  always  wanted 
at  our  Rock-Bottom  Net  Price  on  §uch 
Easy  Terms  that  you  will  never  miss 
the  money.  If  you  begin  now  you  can 
easily  be  a  "Diamond  ahead  at  the  end 
of  the  year."  From  our  large  Free  Cat- 
alog you  may  select  any  Diamond  you 
wish  from  $10  to  $500,  but  on  our 
Special  Club  Plan  we  are  offering  a 
$50  ring  at  only 

CA   A  Popular   Engagement   Ring, 

^  $50  Value,  Specially  Selected, 

Fine  White,  Genuine  Tiffany,  at 

the  Bargain  Price  of  Only  at  $39.50 


« »  t 


llJ2l 


.8 


7W5 


4, 


1 1 1  \  \ 
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WRITE  TO-DAY! 


Terms  as  Low  as 

$'^    a 
Month 


MAiLITNOW 


Fill  out  and  mail  Coupon  to-day,  or  send  your . 

name    on    a    postal.      Our    costly    Catalog    and  ^ 

Monthly    Bargain    Bulletin    of    Watches    and  ^     HARRIS- GOAR  CO., 

Diamonds  will  be  mailed  to  you  at  once.    It  #^    Deptfoo^nsTcS-'Mo. 

pays     to      get     posted,  and      this      is      your  .^Please  send  me  without  obligation  ou  audi 

chance.     Let    us    nrnvp  tn    vnn    that    "Wo  ^  prepaid)  yonr  SpeciaJ   Club  Plan.     Adsol 

ciidiiue.     j^ex    ub    piove  to    you    tnat      WeJTyoiir  New  Catalog  of  Watches.  Diamonds. 

Do  as  We  Advertise.  ^T   etc. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.y 


•Natoe 


Address 
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Start  yourself  in  business 

HERE  ARE  The  Auto  industry  is  now  in  full  blast.  Its  prosperity  to  you 
THE  FACTS  depends  upon  your  ability  to  not  only  offer  the  right  car  at 
the  right  time  but  at  better  prices  than  your  competitors. 

The  Bush  Car  Agency  enables  you  to  do  this 

Here  ia  what  we  give  you: 

Our  plan  will  get  you  a  Bush  Car  Free — you  ride  in  it  and  pay  foi'  it  out  of 

part  of  your  commissions  on  sales — and  bank  the  balance. 

You  ought  to  make  from  $3,000  td  $10,000  a  year — sales  come  easy — low 

price  coupled   with  big  value  assures  this. 

Our  proposition  is  limited.  Hundreds  of  cars  are 
being  delivered— territory  is  going  fast— so  your  in- 
quiry calls  for  immediate  action.  Write,  wire  or 
call  for  48-page  catalog— address  me  personally, 
J.  H.  Bush,  President,  Dept  44. 

BUSH  MOTOR   CO., 

Bush  Temple,     Chicago,  111. 


5-Pass.,  34.7  H.  P.  Delco  ignition. 
Electric  starting  and  lighting.  115- 
Inch  wheelbase.  Unit  power  plant. 
A  hill  climber  and  fuel  saver. 


DETROIT    COLLEGE   OF   LAW 

Three  Year  Course  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  LL.B. 

Day    School    and     ty  q  ■.1_     \r  Spring  Term  Begins 

Evening  School       ^Otll      I  CftF       February  11,  1918 

Faculty  includes  thirty  members  of  the  Detroit  bench  and  bar.  Students 
have  access  to  22  courts  in  Daily  Session.  "Descriptive  catalog  and  full 
information  on  request.  Location  and  equipment  offer  special  advantages 
and  attractions.     Bureau  of  Self  Help  maintained. 

Address,  Detroit  College  of  Law 
301  Y,  M.  C.  A.  Building  Detroit,  Mich. 


C  ifiTBANKER 

Prepare  by  mail  for  this  ih'ig'h  profession,  in  w'hich  there  are  sreat  od- 
portunlties.      Six  months'  term.    Diploma  awarded.     Send  for  free  booK. 
"How   to   Become  a    Banker."     EDGAR    G.    ALOORIN.    President. 
^^_                         AMERICAN    SCHOOL    OF    BANKING 
502  East  State  Street. COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Write  for  FREE  BOOK  To-day 

40T   Meyer    Building       -        -       -       - 


I  can  make  a  good  penman  of  you  a/t  home 

during  spare  time.     Write  for  my  free  book, 

"How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman." 

It  contains  specimens  and  tells  how  others 
mastered  pemmanship  by  the  Tamblyn  Sys- 
tem. Your  name  vfill  be  elegantly  written  on 
a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

F.  W.   TAMBLYN 

-        -        -        -        Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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RODS 


Be'fora  you  buy  your  next  fishing  tackle, 
_,  ,      ,.    ,^  ^^^  yo"''   dealer  to  s'liow  you  a  Diivine  Rod. 

.      tor  (nearly   half  a    century.    Divine   rods   have    stood    for   the   best 
in  the  art  of  rod  makJng-.     The  sportsman   who  knows  or  cares  for 
..r.-    .      ..  .trustworthy    fishine:    tacMe    will    choose    the    rod    with    the    name 

"Divine  '    on   the   reel    seat.  vviiii     mc    udine 

There's  a  Divine   rod   for  every   known   kind   of  fishlnpr— be   it  a   2%    oz     7 '/a   ft 
"Fairy   Fly"   Rod   or   a   16    oz.    Deep   Saa   r?.od.  ■>-  «i   ^ /2    o/i.     <  /z   ii. 

ROI>S    TO    SPECIAI/   ORDEK 

Divine  Rods  are  made  "Special"  to  suit  individual  needs  or  a  particular  style 
of  fishing.  ReRula«-  line  includes  Trout.  Bass  and  Dry  Fly  rods  of  6  and  8  strip — 
also  silk  wrapped  rods. 

1918    Catalog   on   reauest. 

THE  FRED  D.  DIVINE  CO. 

550  Roberts  Street.  Utica.  N.  Y. 


WdSown  Cancel 


Themaster  canoes  for  sport  or  pleasure.    Ex- 
,  pertly  built  for  comfort  and  durability. 
Glide  througli  the  water  with  the 
ease  of  a  pickerel.    2,500  "Old 
kTown  Canoes"  ready  for  imme- 
\diate  shipment.    See  the  "Old 
Town"  dealer  in  your  town. 


^S^IfeS*^-*---'' 


"Old  Towns" 
costbut$34up.  If 
there's  no  dealer 
nearbj,  order  di- 
rect. Send  for 
catalog  of  canoe 
views  and  facts. 

OLD  TOWN 
CANOECO. 

lIMainSt. 

f01dTo¥Kn. 

Main*, 

U.S.A. 


JEFFERY'S 
SPECIAL 


MARINE  CANOE  GLUE 

WATERPROOF,  BEST  FILLER  FOR  CANVAS 

Any  puncture  or  leak  in  boat,  canoe  or  flying  boat  can 
be  repaired  in  five  minutes.  It  is  as  valuable  to  a  ca- 
noeist as  a  repair  kit  to  a  bicyclist  or  automobilist.  It  is 
a  Johnny-on-the-spot  article  that  no  boatman  should  be 
without.  It  does  not  dry  up  nor  deterioriate  in  the  can, 
but  ^vill  be  found  equally  ready  for  use  in  ten  years  ad 
toda-y.  Friction  top  emergency  cans,  25  cents  each;  bj^ 
mail  30   cents  each. 

Send  for  Booklet  "Marine  Glue,  What  to  Use  and  How 
to  Use  It."     At  all  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  Houses. 

L.  W.  FERDINAND  &  CO. 

152  Kneeland  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A., 
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Send  for 

Catalog — 

FREE 

fPotstoPlanten 

Profitable  for  the  large  or  small  grow- 
er. Plants  potatoes  at  lowest  possi- 
ble cost.  One  man  operates  it.  Opens 
the  furrow — drops  the  seed  any  dis- 
tance or  depth  required — puts  on  fer- 
tilizer (if  wanted) — covers  up — marks 
the  nexit  tow.  Accurate,  automatic 
and  dependable.  Sold  with  or  with- 
out Fertilizer  Attachment. 
Here's  why  you  should  select  the 
Eureka  Potato  Planter:  Furrow  Open- 
ing Plow  is  directly  under  the  axle — 
that  means  uniform 
depth  at  aJll  times. 
The  seed  drops  in 
sight  of  driver. 
Steel  and  malleable 
construction  makes 
long  life  and  few 
repairs.  Made  In 
three  sizes — for  one 
or  two  TOWS. 


Write  for  Free 
Catalog 


rMulcherand  Seeder 

A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow.  cuUl-- 
Vatw,  weeder  and  seeder — all  in  one. 
Forms  dust  mulch — a  blanket  of  loose 
soil — preventing  soil  hardening  and 
moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield 
of  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc. 
Kills  weeds.  Has  flat  teeth,  especially 
adapted  to  foirm  mulch.  Lever  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth. 
Sold  with  or  without 
seeding  boxes  fo^r 
grass  seed,  alfalfa, 
oats.  etc.  Teeth  cov- 
er the  seed.  Adapt- 
ed for  a  large  vari- 
ety of  work.  Three 
size's*.  8,  10  and  12 
feet.  Shipment  from 
branch   near   you. 


POTATO 
DIGGER 

Gets  all  tbe  potatoes' 


Result  o!  19  years*  Digger  experience 

A  compamion  danplement  of  the  famous  Eiireka 
Potato  planter — made  in  same  factory.^  Large 
wheels  and  main  gears  supply  ample  power. 
Largely  mallea'ble  and  steel,  avoiding  frequent 
brealfiage  and  lost  time.  High  clearance 
under  truck  arch  and  over  shovel  prevents  vines 
and  weeds  from  bunching  and  dragging — rods 
and  kiokers  place  -vines  iu  row  at  side.  The 
Eureka  duplex  shaker  provides  most  agitation 

— potatoes     are     delivered     clean. 

Hear   extension    elevator  furnished 
^wlhen   desixed. 
Write  for  catalog 

Eureka  Mower  Co. 

e^d  7  ft.  sizT     ^°^  ''^^'  U»'M,N.  V. 


Outdoor   Men! 

Here's  a  GUARANTEED 
Jewelled  Compass 

The  LEEDAWL 
COMPASS  at 

$1-00  Postpaid 

A  masterpiece  in  compass  consbniction. 
guaranteed  .reHable  (or  your  money 
back)  by  the  world's  langest  manuifac- 
turera  of  scientific  instnuments. 

Untarnisbaible  silvered  dial,  teimpered 
steel  point,  screw  top  (no  dirt  or  mois- 
ture can  get  inside),  untarnlshable 
white  metal  case,  snap-in  beveled  crys- 
tal glass — exclusive  features  that  can- 
not be  found  in  any  other  compass  sell- 
ing at  $1.00.     (In  Canada.  $1.25  each). 

Indispensable  In  the  eauipment  of 
motorists,  huinteTS.  .risnermen.  yachts- 
men, canoeists.  Boy  Scouts,  milit^rv 
men.  Descriotive      folder      of   i^^r 

Majde-in-America  Compasses  free  on 
reauest:  .instructive  booklet  "The  Com- 
pass— the  Signpost  of  the  Wwrld,"  sent 
Eoir   10c  in  sitamps. 

Remember— it  dealer  is  "just  out,"  or 
offers  you  something  "just  as  good." 
don't  be  swerved — insist  that  he  get 
one  for  you  or  order  direct  from  us. 

^hr  Instrument  Companies 

BOOHESTER,   N.   Y. 

DEALEOR'S:    Write  for  profit- details  of 
our  compass  proposition    to-day. 
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80  to  100   Words  a  Minute  Guaranteed 

A  wonderful  ne-iv  method  of  acquiring  skill  on  the  typewriter  has  been 
discovered.  Almost  overnight  it  has  revolutionized  the  wihole  type- 
writing situation. 

Already   thousands  of  stenographers  and   other  typewriter  users  who 
never  exceeded  30  to  40  words  a  minute  are  writing  80  to  100  words 
with   half  the   effort   and   with   infinitely   greater   accuracy  than   ever 
before.     Don't  confuse   this  new  way  in   typewriting  with  any  system 
of  the  oast.    There  has  never  been  anything  like  it  before.    Special  Gym- 
nastic Finger  Training  Exercises  away  from  the  machine,  in  connection 
with  just  enough  machine  practice  to  be  interesting,   bring  results  in 
days  that  ordinary  methods  will  not  produce  In  months.    It  is  the  great- 
est  step  in  typewriting  since  the     type- 
writer itself  was  invented — already  its 
success  has   become   nation-wide. 

Learn  at  Home 

10  Easy  Lessons 

'Like  eveiy  great  idea,  tflie  secret  of  this  new 
metliod  is  so  simple  tlhat  yen  wonder  why  it 
wasn't  thought  of  hefoire.  Yet  it  is  simply 
amazing  in  its  I'esults. 

Anyone  cain  leam  it  at  (home  in  a  few  short 
weeks.  There  are  only  ten  lessons.  And  tlhe 
work  is  simply  fascinating — it's  tnore  lilse  a 
game  than  anything. 

Doubles  and  Trebles  Stenographers'  Salaries! 


Why    Aren't    Stenographers' 
Better    Paid? 

iVhy  are  most  stenographers  getting  only  $8 
to  $15  a  weeic — while  others  get  $25,  $30,  $35 
and  even  $40?  Eight  words  tell  the  story. 
It's  nothing  in  the  woirld  but  lack  of  speed 
and  accuracy  on  the  typewriter  that  is  keeping 
salaries  down — that  is  robbing  most  stenog- 
raphers af  the  pay  they  ought  to  get. 
Tliinlc  a  minute.  What  is  a  stenographer  paid 
for?  Isn't  it  for  your  finished  product — ^for 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  letters  or-  other 
typewritten  matter  you  can  turn  out  in  a  day? 
No  matter  how  good  you  are  at  shorthand, 
you  can  never  expect  much  increase  in  pay 
until  you  get  speed — real  speed — and  ac- 
iuracy  on   the  typewriter. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  how  the  New  Way 
dn  IVpewriting  his  already  resulted  in  increased 
pay.  Letters  from  tliea^^udents  and  from  scores 
of  others  will  be  foun'd"  in  the  free  boolc.  What 
it  has  done  for  tlhem  it  will  do  for  you. 


We  cannot  attempt  here  to  fully  descriibe 
this  new  method.  But  we  have  prepared  a  book 
which  tells  all  about  it  in  complete  detail, 
which  is  free  to  those  interested.  It  is  a  big 
32-page  book,  brimful  of  eye-opening  ideas  and 
valuable  information.  If  you  are  ambiuious  to 
get  ahead — if  you  want  to  double  and  treble 
your  salary  don't  wait  a  single  minute  before 
sending  for  this  book  of  information  and 
proof.  This  new  method  is  bringing  such  mar- 
velous results  to  others — is  proving  itself  to 
be  so  sure  a  means  of  quickly  increasing 
salaries — that  you  will  be  doing  yourself  a 
big  injusiite  if  you  fail  to  write  for  it  at 
once.  Tear  Off  the  coupon  now,  before  you 
tucn  the  page.  Address  THE  TULLOSS 
SCHOOL,  4241  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Please  send  me  yoojr  free  book  about  the 
New  Way  in  Typewriting.  This  incurs  no 
obligation  on  my  part. 


Raise  Ist  Tear 

'L.  L.  Powell... «f2,000 

R.    E.   Heller 480 

S.   Shainin 2,400 

iMarie  Parker. . . .  ISO 
A.  H.  Garddneir..  960 
Elsfie  J.  Cosier. . .  260 


Raise  1st  Year 

P.  W.  Seiaera...  .$200 
Joe  G.  Petmecky,  1.920 
J.    B.    Kerrigan..   200 

C.   C.   Dorsey 300 

H.  J.   Winsor 240 

NeU  C.   Co-OSS 360 


Name  . . 
\  Address 


,  City State. 


Mail   to    THE    TULLOSS   SCHOOL. 
4241  College  Hill,   Sipringfield,   Ohio. 
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DRESS  A„  COSTUME 


Don't  Grope  for  Words 

Give   Grenville  Kleiser   (famous   Speech 
Specialist)   IB  minutes   daily  and 

He  Will  Give  You  a  Mastery  of  Words 

There  are  no  old-fashioned  wfearisome 
rules  of  KrammaT  to  memorize.  By  an  en- 
tirely new  plan  you  absopb  and  imnnejii- 
atelv  apply  the  .fruits  of  years  of  teaching 
experience  which  are  comiprest  into  twen- 
t'  Intimate  home  lessons. 
If  you  will  devote  15  minutes  daily  to  this 
orig-inal  Course  you  will  quickly  and  surely 
learn  to 

Bnlarse  Tour  Stock  of  Words- 
Use  the  Risrht  Word  in   the  Right 

Place—— 
Write     Tactful,     Forceful      Letters, 
Advertisements,  Stories.  Sermons, 
Treatises,    Etc. — • 
Become  an  SnuaKins  Conversation- 
Enter  Good  Society- 
Be  a  Man   of   Culture.   Power,  and 
Influence  in   Tour   Community. 

Booth   Tarkington 

Distinguished  iNovelist  and 
Short-Story  Writer,  Author  of 
"Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  "Sev- 
enteen,"   etc. 

"A  student  who  intelli- 
gently follows  your  course 
will  linow  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about  when  he  talks  or 
when  he  writes." 

Mary     Roberts     Rinehart 

Eminent   Novelist,   Dramatist   and    War    Corre- 
spondent,     Author      o  f     "K," 
"Kings,    Queens    and    Pawns," 
etc. 

"Tour  lessons  seem  to  me 
excellent  for  the  purpose. 
It  looks  like  a  scholarly 
and  most  intelligently 
compiled  course  o  f  in- 
struction and  writing." 

''How  to  Become  a  Master  ot 
Enelish," 

W«  want  you  to  read  this  booklet  that  you  may 
understand    what    this    com^se    Tvill    do   for    you. 

Write  for  it  TO-DAI  on  a  postcard  to 
Dept.  35,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354-60  FOURTH  AVE,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


DESIGN  "dILLUSTRATION 

the  ccmang  artistic  pro- 
fession ;  brings  tramein- 
dous  RiETURNS  in  large 
or  small  towns.  We 
have  taught  some  of  the 
leading 

Fashion   Creators* 
Designers, 
Illustrators, 
Dressmakers, 
Fashion  Writers. 

NOT  AN  ART 
COURSE  reo.uiritig 
years  of  study.  Our 
unique  metJiods  are  prac- 
tical and  interesting  and 
prepare  you  in  the 
shortest  ipossible  time. 

THE  ONE  STUDIO 
IN   NEW  YORK 

recommended  by  the 
trade.  teaching  only 
DRESS  DBSIGOT  AND 
ILiLU&TKLiiTION.  Sixth 
year,  under  the  direction  of  Emil  Alvin  Hart- 
mann,weU-known  MASTKR  'OF  COSTUME  DE- 
SIGN, whose  work  appears  in  connection  witJh  the 
leading  commercial  and  puiblioatJion  enterprises  of 
tihe  day.  Mr.  Hartmann  gives  personal  attention, 
and  criticism  to  every  student. 

SPECIAL   HOME   STUDY   COURSE 
FOR    NON-RESIDENTS. 

THE  FASHION  ACADEMY 

Suite  21'E.  212  I'ifth  At.,  at  2eth  St., 
NEW    YCXRK    OPDY. 


The  Greatest  Amusement  Place 
in  New  York  is  the 

Dancing  Carnival 

The  entire  fifth  floor  of  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  is  devoted  to  dancing. 
It  is  a  high  class  place  for  refined  peo- 
ple only.  No  liquor  sold.  20,000  pa- 
trons visit  us  weekly — some  for  danc- 
ing,   others    for    instruction    in   dancing. 

200  lady  and  gentlemen  instructors. 
Lessons  with  an  individual  instructor 
on  the  floor  or  privately.  PROP.  DE 
COMMERCE,  a  master  instructor, 
teaches  ballet,  fancy  toe  and  classic 
dancing. 

BnXIAKDS      AND      POCKET 
BIUJAKD9 

Free   automobile   service   for   patrons 
living    between    4th    and    80th    streets 
Call  Murray  Hill   8610. 

ADMISSION  25c 

Dancing   Carnival 

Grand  Central  Palace 

.    Lexington  Avenue 
(Use  46th  Street  Entrance) 
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LEARN  MUSIC 
AT  HOME 

At  last  you  can  have  your  dearest 
wish.  Right  in  your  home  you  can 
learn  to  play  your  favorite  musical 
instrument  and  bring  into  your  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  others  endless 
pleasure  and  happiness  through  your 
music.  By  our  new  plan  more  than 
200,000  gentlemen,  ladies  and  chil- 
dren in  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
learned  to  play  successfully  and  skill- 
fully. Let  us  prove  to  you  how  easily 
and  quickly  you  can  learn  to  play 
any  instrument  BY  NOTE  in  your 
own  home,  without  a  teacher,  by  our 
New  Imiproved  Home  Study  Method, 
and  without  paying  a  cent  for  in- 
struction. 

Nothing   to 
for  Lessons 

We  want  to  enroll  one  dudU  in  eiac'h  locality  to  help 

advertise  our  new  slmolifled  system  of  teadhlnK.     So 

we  are  malciner  this  wonderful  offer  to  teaoh  you  our 

full  Conservatory  Course — 'in  your  hoime — not  a  penny 

to  nay  for  instruction.    Your  only  exoense  is  for  oost- 

asre  and  for  the  Sheet  Music  used,  which  amounts  to 

only  a  .tfew  Dennies  a   week.     Send   the   counon   and 

learn  foi   yourself  how  interest- 

insr  and  fasclnatinK  our  new 
easy  lessons  are — ho'w  easy 
you  can  learn  to  play  BY" 
NOTE.  Beginnera  or  advanced 
D-uoils.  No  tiresome,  dry  ex- 
ercises— no  inconvenience.  No 
trick  music,  no  "numbers," 
•yet  sim^ple.  wonderful,  amaz- 
ingly easy  for  even  a  mere 
child. 


READ! 

'^Sinc©  I've  1)6601 
taldiig  your  lessons 
I've  made  over  $60 
with,  lay  violin." — 
MiEiLVlN  FiREB- 
LAND,  iMacopin, 
N.  J. 


"Wiben  I  st'arted 
your  lessons  I  Imew 
mobliing  ailx>ut  tlbe 
comet  or  music,  but 
now  I  oan  play  al- 
most any  piece  of 
music."— KASSON 
&W1A1N,  Demmar, 
Nova  Sootia. 


"Yoiuir  metihod  is 
splendid  and  far 
beyond  my  especta- 
tion.  I  will  only  be 
too  glad  to  recom- 
miead  yotir  scljool  to 
ail  my  fa-iendfl."— 
S.  WB-iltJIONTB:, 
Eteauinml't,  Oanadia. 


Play  By  Note 

Fiano,  OrKon. 
Violin,    Cornett 
Mandolin.  Banjo, 
Guitar,    'Cello, 
Piccolo,  Trombone, 
Clarinet,   Flute. 
Harp.  Sisltt  Sinking:. 


Send  No  Money 

Send   ooupion  for  our  new  32-page 
boo'k.    wiiich    describes    tJi©    secret 
principles  of  our  wonderful   Mew 
Systiem  of  Music  Teacfciag.    Clip 
the    Coupon — idow,    or    send    a 
iwaibal    card    before    you    turn 
this  oage  and  forget.  Address 

U.  S.  School 
of  Music 


227  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  City 


U.S. School  of  Music 

227  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  City 

Please  send  me  yo'ur  free 

book,     "Music    Lessons    by 

Mali,"  explaining   how  I   can 

learn  to  play.     I  would  like  to 

learn  to  play  the 


Name 
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Address 


HowtoGrow  FruitFREE 

Write  to-day  for  oi;ir  book — more  than  a  catalogue.  Tells  what 
to  iplant  in  your  locality.  How  to  plant,  Iiow  to  trim,  spraying, 
as  well  as  giving  you  the  choicest  varieties  of  apples,  peaches, 
cherries  and  other  fruit — all  "Wood  Quality"  stock.  Cost  yoai 
about  haif  ag^r.ts'  prices.  We  sell  direct  only.  We  will  send 
Ihis  'book  absolutely  free.  Not  the  biggest  book,  but  one  you  can 
depend  on.      Don't  fail  to  write  for  a  'copy.       Return  mail  brings  it 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES,   Allen  L.Wood 

1022  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


cts.  B^^You 


From 
the 


Nation's  Capital 

Tne  little  matter  of  15c  In  stamos  or  coin 
will  brinK  you  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks  on 
trial.  Tlie  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  week- 
ly, published  at  the  Nation's  center,  for  the 
Nation:  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of 
the  world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the 
truth:  now  in  its  2  4th  year.  This  paper  fills 
the  bill  without  emptying-  the  purse:  it  costs 
but  SI  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted 
on  what  is  sroingr  on  in  the  world,  at  the 
least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  vour 
(home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If 
you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  outs  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— ihere  it  is. 
A  dollar  bill  mailed  at  our  risk  wi.U  briner  you  the  Pathfinder  for  a  full  year,  or  sim- 
ply send  15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Path- 
finder on  probation  13  weeks.  This  does  not  repay  us  but  we  are  s:lad  to  invest  in 
new   friends.    Pathfinder.   Box  68,   Washinston,    D.C. 


Washineton.  the  home  of  the  Pathfind- 
er, is  the  nerve-center  of  civilization; 
historv  is  hedne  made  at  this  world  cani- 
tal.  The  Pathfinder's  UUistrated  week- 
ly review  gives  you  a  clear,  imoartial 
and  correct  diagnosis  of  nublio  affairs 
durine:  these  strenuous,  eDooh-maltiiie 
days. . 


Dieges  &  Glust 

Mfg*  Je<v}eters 

J5  JOHN  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

Class  Pins — Alhldic  Medals — ■ 
Cups — Badges — Lodge  Pins 

Catalogue  W  Free  on  Request 


The  Lightning-Sanitary 
Churn  and  Mixer 

Makes  butter  In  less  than 
minutes. 

.For   making    a   perfect 
salad     dressing    it    has 
no  equal. 
Prices    Post^jaid    iiL  U.    S. : 

1  at.    size.  ..  ,$1.50 

2  qt.     size 2.00 

3  qt.     size 2,50 

4  at.    size 3.00 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies 
59  Murray  St.,    New    York 


KOLESCH   SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS 

are   of 

Highest  Quality  and  Infallibly  Accurate 

The  name  "Kolesoh"  on  Engiineers'  and  Drauffhtsmien's  instru- 
ments guarantees  careful  construction,  accuracy,  reliability,  and 
big'gest    value    for   your    money. 

Kolesch  Quality  Blue  Print  Paper 

A     Better     Product     for    the    Same 

Money    Than    You    Are    Now    Payins 

JEnsineers,    Architects    and    Drauffhtsmen,    send    for   onr    Catalog: 

and  Price  List  of   Surveying:  Instruments  and  Drawinc  Materials. 

IT  WISJL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY! 

KOLESCH     &     COIVIPAIMY 

138   Fulton   Street.  NEW   YOKK   CITY 
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Biggest  Hatches 
Strongest  Chicks 

That's  what  yot  "11  get  with  my 
"Champion"  Belle  City  In- 
cubator— and  I  can  prove  it. 

The  wih<;;o  etor>'  IS  JV  ni;  i/j"-  tj>.o'o1c  "Hatching | 
i'aci's"  sent  free — write  for  it— gives  slhort  cutsi 
to  successful  poultry  raising: — whiat  to  do  anal 
how  to  do  it.  Start  one  of  the.se  \rpnderfull 
Prize  Winnangr  Hatching  Outfits  making:  ri.\'*ii8.v'l 
for  you.  90  days'  trial  at  my  risk — ^moae'v  }\^~  I 
funded  i*  not  satisfied^-euaranteed  for  1 V 
years. — Can  any  one  do  more?  Over  65O,0(  '"J*  | 
Satisfied  users  of  my  "ChamDion" 


City  Incubator 


The  World's  Greatest  Hatcher 

It  is  a  self  .regulated — self  ventiJated — hot  water  heated 
incubator  with  thermometer  holder,  deep  nursery,  biff 
safety  lamp  and  Fibre  Board,  double  walled  constructiion, 
that  has  led  the  field  for  over  12  years.  Used  by  Uncle  Sa.m, 
leadiner  Agrl.  coMeses  and  America's  most  successful  poul- 
try raisers,  who  also  use  my  World  Famous  double  walled 
brooder.  With  this  hatching  outfit  and  my  complete  guide 
book   for  setting  up  and  o_perating.   you   can't   go   wrong. 

Conditions   so    easy    you,, 


My  $1,000  in  Cash  Prizes 


can      make      big      extra  'T^y^o^"  Cup| 


money  the  first  season  you  own  my  hatching  outfit.  The  earJier  you  start,  the 
better  your  chance  to  share  in  the  gold.  Write  for  my  big  Free  Book  "Hatch- 
•nc  Facts"  and  full  particulars  to-dav.      Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 


Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  45, 


Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


SOLD  BY  THE   SEED  DEAXERS  OF    ASlEKiICA 


■29th  YEAR- 


NEW  YORK  PREPARATORY 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL          ^>  ^^  | |  ^^  ,/i%,  &  BEOOKLYN    SCHOOL 

72  PARK  AVE^■UE      O  O  ll  \J  O  L-  Cor,  Franklin  &  Jefferson  Aves. 

Cbet.  38th  and  39th  S'creets)      ^^  ^^  ^^    ^^   "^^  ""--  ^'— '-  ^ t:'...*^-    c.  » 

Chartered  by  tpe  Regents  of  New  York  Stat(j. 


(Two  blocisfi  from  Fulton  St.) 
Over  22^000  Graduates. 


SAVE  ONE  OR  MORE  YEARS  IN  PREPARATION  FOR 

REGENTS     AND    COLLEGE 

Enter  at  Any  Time  -  Laboratories       -       Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Inquire  for  catalog,  and  "Success  in  R'egenU'  and  College  Examinations." 


r-,\ 


HOW  TO  PASS  EXAMINATIONS 

Prepare  by  Studying  Past  Examinations 


These  past  examinations,  reviewed  carefully,  will 
nrepare  the  student  to  pass  any  teachers.  Rearents  or 
Civil  Service  examination  offered  in  any  State  in  the 
Union.  These'  examinations  were  prepared,  nearly  all 
of  them,  imder  the  direct  supervision  of  Judge  Draper, 
late  State  Commissioner  of  £dncation  for  New  ¥ork. 

Com.  Dmpar  NEW   YORK  STATE  EXAMINATIONS  for 
14  YEARS   PAST— WITH  ANSWERS    COMPLETE 


GEOGRAPHY 


14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Arithmetic,*  witli  Ans.  .25 

14|  YiTs."  Exam,  in  Grammar.  with  Ans.  .25 

14l  Yre.  Exam,  iu  Geographj',  with  Ans.  .25 

14  Yns,  Exam,  in  pihysioloigy,  witlh  Ans.  ,25 

14'  YiB.  Exam,  im  Methods,  with  .\ns.  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Civil  Gov.,  with  Ana.  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  U.  S.  Hist..  with  Aos.  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exaim.  in.  Eng.  Comp..  with  Ans.  .25 

14  Yps.  Exam,  in  Bookkee^ping,  with  Ans.  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  School  L/aw.  with  Ans.  .2o 

14  Yrs.  Exam.  in.  Algebra.*  with  Ana.  .25 

14  Yi3.  Exam.  dn.  Gen.  Hist..  with  Abs.  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam.  in.  Rihetoric.  with  Ana,  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exaim.  in  Liteiratiire,  with  Ans.  .25 

14  Yis.  Exam.  in.  Botany,  with  Ans,  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Physics.  with  Ans.  .25 

14  Yrs.  in  Ohemostry.  with  Ans.  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  dn  Zoology.  with  Ads.  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Geology.  with  Ans.  .25 

14  Yrs.  Bvam.  in  -Sehooil  Been.,  with  Ans.  .25 

500  Questions    in    Reading.  with  Ans.  .25 
BALiL  PCBI^ISHING  COMPANY 


*Solutions  given  to  all  probVems. 

Price  of  any  one  subject,  25  cents; 
any  14  subjects,  $1.50;  21  subjects 
complete  for  $2.00,  wliich  is  less  than  10 
cents  for  each   subject. 

Ball  Puiblishing  Co., 

Sirs:  Allow  me  to  exipress  my 
praises  for  your  books  entitled  Four- 
teen Years  in  Regents'  Examinations. 
The  assistance  I  received  from  these 
book's  aided  me  in  passing  the  January 
Regents. 

It  shall  Tje  my  future  pleasure  to 
recommend  your  valuable  books  to  all 
persons  -whom  I  know  intend  trying  any 
Regents    examination. 

Very  respectfully  youre. 
EDWARD  T.  O'CO'NNiOiR,  P.  O.  Dept. 
E,  A.  S..  Box  86.  Rochester,  N.  T. 


MEET  YOUR  RESPONSIBILITY 

This  asre  demands  it!  New  developments  daily  tell  you 
to  prepare  for  its  greater  and  greater  reauirements- 

FREE.     Attractive  Descriptive  Book — Send  for  it. 

It  gives  yon  tne  reasons  why  our  wonder-working  couree — '"The 
Science  of  Applied  Salesmanship"— will  help  you  to  line  up  for  greater 
things,  larger  income  and  more  responsible  position.  You  will  get 
no  further  than  your  information  can  take  you.  You  are  limited  by 
the  things  you  don't  know.  Our  methods  are  helping  25,000  every 
year.     It  paid  them.    It  will  pay  you.        WRITE    TODAY. 

Knox  School  of  Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency 

Engineers   Building,    Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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-*In  the  Service" 

The  foremost  men  in  three  departments  df  the  Govern- 
ment service  are  sevvQrl  stenographically  by  writers  of 


Executive 


Gregg  Shorthand 


In  the  Executive  Department,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem 
is  the  official  reporter  and  personal  stenographer  to 
the  President  himself,  and  Mr.  Warren  F.  Johnson 
is  Mr.  Tumulty's  stenographer. 


Ml*.   Swem, 
Finance 


Mr.  Shaffer. 
War 


In  the  Department  of  Finance,  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Shaffer  reported  Secretary  McAdoo's  speeches  in 
behalf  of  the  "Liberty  Loan." 


In  the  departments  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  Gregg  writers  also  serve.  Mr.  Roscoe 
Kincaid  has  been  appointed  Secretary  and  Mk. 
John  H.  Matter  Chief  Clerk  to  General  Pershing. 
Mr.  W.  Wm.  Granlund  reports  the  speeches  of 
Secretary  Baker,  vhile  Mr.  Edward  M.  Duffy  and 
one  of  his  personal  stenographers  are  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  John  J.  McCune 
serves  as  stenographer  and  Mr.  John  B.  May  jr. 
as  clerk  in  the  office  of  Secretary  Daniels. 


1 


Mr.  Kincaid. 


These  ten  writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  are  contributing 
valuabl^^ssistance  "in  the  service." 

Write  for  Booklet  A-4 

THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SOLD 


Factory  Rebuilt 
to  $63 
Guaranteed 


RENTED 


Non-Visibles,  ^ 

4    Months $*J 

$18  to  $63  ,^mF  r^SL. $7 

First    rayment    Applied 
on  Purchase  Price. 

AMERICAN     WRITING     MACHINE     COMPANY 

339  Broadway.  New  York         (Write  for  Cataloff  A>  Branches  in  AU  Large  Cities 


Send  Sketch  or 
Model  oi  Yoar 
Invention  for 


PATENTS 

Free  Opinion  as  to  Patentability 

Our  Certificate  of  Patentability  is  Evidence  of  Conception  of 
vour  invention  and  may  prove  valuable  to  you.  Our  Credit 
System  enables  you  to  file  your  application  for  Patent  and  pro- 
ceed without  delay.  Every  case  receives  personal  attention  of 
one  or  both   members  of  the   finn.  „,,,,.,, 

Patents  we  secure  advertised  at  our  expense  m  Popular  Mechanics  Magazine. 
Write   today  for  Free  copy  of   104-paKe  book. 
'iHow  to   Obtain   a    Patent  and   What  to   Invent." 

TALBERT   &   TALBERT,   Patent  Lawyers 

4523  Talbert  BuHdins  Washington.  O.  C 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 
New  Flats  &  Fillers-New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands— OatSj  Sprouters 

Send  for  Free  Cataiosue  Describing  Our 

Poultry    Supplies 
H.  K,  BRUNNER 

Dept,  W,       4.5  HARRISON  ST.,  N.  Y. 


RELIEVES  TOOTHACHE  AT  ONCE 


Instantaneous 


Tooth    Filling 


Hardens  quioltly.  Aa  white  as  the  tooth.  Kills  pain  instantly. 
Kemaios  in  a  cavity  for  months,  preventing  further  distress.  Conitaius 
no  ether,  chloroform,  laudanum,  creosote,  cocaine,  oil  of  cloves  nor 
anything  injurious  to  teeth  or  gums  or  harmful  to  the  system.  Does 
not  blister  or  bum.  Pleasant  to  use.  Safe  for  cliildren  or  grovm  ups. 
At  all  druggists  or  sent  po.stpaid.  on  receipt  of  10c  LENOX 
MANUFACl'URING  GO.,  484  Sixth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,   N,  Y. 
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Send 

for 

Style 

Book 

and 

Samples    ^'Jj 

of 

Fabrics, 


Tailor-Made- to-Order 

Have  your  clothes  made  to  order  from  finest  stylish 
fabrics  by  our  expert  tailors  and  take  5  months  to 
pny.  Every  garment  guarante-d  a  perfect  fit  and  best 
workmanship — actually  made  to  order  from  your 
measurements.  Your  choice  of  bandoOme  fabrics — 
in  niain  color.:?f  cJiecks,  strides,  plaids  and  all  vv^eave.". 

I»ook 'i-nto  this  offer — set  tihe  facts  (all  explained  in 
012I-  Style  Booik).  See  if  this  is  not  the  fairoot.  rnoat 
liberal  proposition  you  have  ever  had  on  tailor-macte- 
to-order  clothes.  We  leave  the  decision  on  fit.  vpork- 
inansihiD  land  quaility  all  to  you.  If  not  the  best  va-'ue 
you  liave  ever  received — ^if  not  satisfactory  in  every 
way  return  the  suit  at  our  expense.  If  ful/y  iSalisifieiJ 
pay  tihe  balance  on  Hjur  easy  terms. 


Stylo  Book 


This 
Classy- 
Tailor 
Made- 
to-Order 
Suit,  Only 

STYLE 
BOOK 

We  will  send  you  the 
bigr  Style  Book  with  pict- 
ures in  actual  colors  o£ 
garments  made  b7  us. 
See  exactly  howyou  will  look. 
Choosje  direct  from  the  big 
selection  of  70  cloth  samples 
of  the  very  best  fabrics.  All 
prices  and  terms  given  too. 
You  ought  to  get  this  book 
even  if  you  are  not  ready  to 
order  now.  Get  posted  on 
the  styles  and  the  prices  you 
shoald  pay  for  highest  class 
made-to.order  clothes.  The 
Style  Book  is  free.  Send  the 
conpoD,  and  get  it  now. 

Stanley-Rogers  Co.    / 

101 5  Jackson  Blvd. .    Chicago  # 


You  can  order  now  by  scndiinsr  as  little  as  a  dollar 
down.  Send  for  our  big:  Style  Boo'k  showing  the  lat- 
est, snappiest  fasihions — aJlso  samples  of  our  fabrics. 
Learn  how  we  tailor  'Our  parments  to  suit  your  .flRure 
and  personality — how  we  interline  and  hand  sew  and 
sive  you  garments  that  keep  their  shape.  The  Style 
Book  tells  all  about  this — also  elves  fuill  diirectlona 
(for  self  measurement.    Send  ifor  it  free. 

$1,000  Reward 

This  Riven  In  gold  to  amy  one  who  can  prove  that  we  d'O 
not  actually  make  to  order  every  Karment  from  tihe  custom- 
er's measure.  We  operate  our  own  great  tailoring  shops,  em- 
ploying: the  most  skilled  tailors,  and  every  man'a  suit  or  over- 
coat ordered  from  us  is  made  'here  under  expert  supervlalcm. 

Save  $15.00  to  $25.00 

See  for  youraelf.  Compare  our  faibrica  and  pri-ces  with  any  elsewhere  and 
see  what  ouir  quantity  buying  and  direct  selldttg  saves  you.  By  openaJting 
cm  such  a  large  scale  we  out  down  the  "overhead"  expenses  and  give  our 
customers  lowest  prices  on  extra  fine  qualities  and  superior  workman^ip. 


\ 


stHlSCOttPOM 


/Stanley-Rogers  Company, 
1015  Jackson  Blvd..  Dept.  133,  Chicago 

/Please  send  me  FREE  your  nevy  Fall  Style  Book 
showing  latest  Metropolitan  Styles,  also  70  Cloth 
)  Samples  and  full  particulars  of  your  tl.OO  down  with 
5-Moutbs-to-Pay-OSer. 


fsaiBUnr-aeaKsif  Name. 
Address .... 


•••••••••••«•• 


.State. 
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•  MM*>M«**< 


Final  Solution  of  tlie 

Vibrator  Problem 

Absolutely  A-itonishing 

NEWEST 

and  Greatest 
Invention 

Yoa  know  that  Vibration  means  new 
Iiff,  cower,  health,  beauty.  You  know 
It  IS  Nature's  way  to  baniah  painand  to 
ffz  vcyobnewenurgyandvitality.  You 
I  know  all  oi  l^ib,  but  do  you  know  that 
f  thoBIG  problem  9?.  "''ence  baa  been 
to  devise  a  hand  vibrator  that  would  b^i 
absolutely  Baliffiactory  in  sver-;  -way? 
1  hat  problem  has  vanished.  We  have 
solved  it.  We  have  triumphed  where 
Ecionce  failed.  Our  new,  wonderful 
S.O.S  EtoetrlePuUeriaGUAKAN- 
TKhD  to  effect  all  the  astonishing 
benchta  made  possible  by  this  wonder- 
ful method  of  treatment. 
Fronra  now  on  the  S.  O.  S.  Eloctrlo 
Puiserwill  bo  pointed  to  as  theoorreel 
method  to  ffain  good  health,  new  life, 
BtrCDgth.  vitality  and  freedom  from  tlie  numberless  disor- 
ders—rheumatism, sciatica,  sore  and  stitT  muscles,  indiges- 
tion,neuraligia, lumbago. etc. —that  corr,e  from  faulty  circula- 
tion. It'aa  wonderful  instrument!  JC  efTects  quick  results! 
First  trial  demonstrate*  its  extraordinary  powers.  Not  an 
•iperlmenl  but  a  provoc^  succobs.  Hundreds  of  doctors 
and  trained  nurses  use  it  in  daily  practice  to  inject  new 
strength  into  worn-out  and  "sickly*'  persons. 
The  S.  O.  S.  Eloctrlo  PuUer  reoulres  no  connection  with 
electric  wires  Different  from  other  instruments!  II  sup- 
plies Ms  own  powor.  You  can  operate  it  anywhere.  It  is 
simple,  light,  compact,  easy  to  handle  and  cannot  get  out  of 
Order  Compare  it  with  old  fashioned  vibrators  and  massa^te 
machines  and  you'll  quickly  understand  why  the  S.  O.  S. 
Eleelrle  Pulssr  is  the  tnodern  choice  of  thousands  of  care- 
ful buyers. 

Everyone  Can  Afford 

This    Marvelous    Instrument 

If  you  are  holding  back  from  buying  a  vibrator  because  you 
think  the  price  is  out  of  your  reach,  here  is  your  chance  to 
own  one  at  a  price  you  oon  afford  lo  pay.  We  have  taken 
careof  the  pncequestion.  Makes  no  difference  what  other 
machines  a. 11  for, -you  can  afford  tho  S.  O.  S.  Dleclrlp 
Pulsor.  the  Wlroloss  Vibrator. 

Sent  on  Approval 

The  S*  O.  S.  Eloelrle  Pulsor  is  sold  at  a  rock  bottom  price 
that  enormous  sates  make  posaibie.  AND- you  need  not  de- 
cide to  buy  until  after  you  nave  tried  one  in  your  own  home. 
This  remarkable  fostrumeut  must  first  prove  itself  to  you. 
Wswill  aond  you  ono  on  90  days  approval  (or  (osllng 
purposes.    Coupon  below  bringsApproval  OlTer 

Remarkable  Book  Free ! 

"The  Vital  Impulse'*  is  a  remarkably  in- 
teresting book  on  the  important  subject 
of  circulation  and  its  relation  to  tho 
boundless  energy  and   joy  of  perfect 
health.    Tells  you  how  many  women  ard 
men  everywhere  have   literally  "made 
themselves  over",  and  how  simply 
you  can.  If  youare  weak.montaMy 
iand  physlcaly  depreoosd.  and  are 
nol    I00<(    efficient   and    geiting 
•vorylhlno  out  of  lite,  you    should 
cot  waste  a  minute  sending  for  it. 

Commonwealth    Electric 
Mfff.  Compaoy. 

600IKiaIto  Blf.  St.  Uaii,  Mo. 
CLIPTHISCOUPONNOWI  Yoor 

oame  and  address  on  the  cotipon,    '  

or  on  a  Post  Card,  brings  ycu^^*^^  Ja-  ■■  ■■ilWIM.MP 
FREEtheVitallmpulsebookand  |Ht»i  A  |  I  M  V^ 
complete  details  of  our  80  day  ap*  i&^  A^f^  ^J  A     A 

proval  offer.  Send  for  them  right      -,— -  -   --..^^w-n. tl 

now  before  yoa  turn  this  page.  WILL  BE  YOURS 


CommoDweahh  Electric  Mfg.  Corapaay 
6001  Rialto  BU..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  facts  about  your  Special  Approval  Offer  of  S.O.S. 
Poleer;  also  send  FREE  remarkably  book.  Vital  Impulae. 

Name  — — — ^-^.«-— ^.^____ -_^_^^__^_^__, 


Street  and  No. 


^tata 


WATER 

By  Water  Power 


FIRST    COST 


ONLY    COST 


NO  FUEL  NO  LABOR 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

35  Years  in  Business 

Manufacturing  Exclusively 


RIFE 

Hydraulic 


All   Sizes   for   Every   Puroose 
RIFE      ENGINE      COMPANY 
Dept.  B.       90   West   Street,   New   York 


DEAFNESS 


Drums, 


Perfect  hearing 
is  now  being  re- 
Btored  in  every 
condition  o  f 

deafness    or    de- 
fective       hearing 
from  causes  such 
a  s  Catarrhal 

Deafnesis,  Relax- 
ed or  Sunken 
Drums,  Thick- 
ened Drums, 
Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Par- 
Discharge    from 


bially     Destroyed 
Ears,     etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless 
Phones  for  the  Ears" 
require  no  medicine  but 
effectively  reolaee  what 
is  lacking  or  defective 
in  the  natural  ear 
drums.  They  are  sim- 
ple devices,  which  tlio 
wearer  easily  fits  into 
the  ears,  where  they  are 
invisi-ble.  Soft.  safe 
and    comfortable. 

Write  today  for  our 
168  page  FREE  book 
on  DEAFNESS,  giving 
ycu  full  particulars  and 
testimonials. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM 
887  Inter-Southern  Bldg. 


Drum 

in  Position 


CO.,    Ineoroorated 
LOUIS VILIiE.  KY. 
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fcTFTii 


Gr^a^Gam 


rowaet 

^  '   Gamers^  'Way  Less  Th-^^ 
Manufa^turerm'  Prices  ? 

This  new  1918  book  tells  you  how  andivhj? 

we  can  save  money  for  you  on  any  kind, 

size,  style  or  make  of  camera,  lens  or  sup« 

plies.     A  big,  handsomely  illustrated  96* 

page  book  that  knocks  the  props  from  under 

high  prices.    The  facts  are  startling.    Tha 

oflEers  genuine.    Every  one  of  them  backed 

by  a  positive  money-back  guarantee.^ Every 

one  of  them  offered  to  you  on 

10  DAYS'FREE  TRIAL 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

And  back  of  that  guarantee  is  our  record  o£  over  32  years 
Of  honest,  above-board  dealing.    Any  bank— any  mer» 
cantile  rating  agency  will  assure  you  that  we  are  reliable. 
Over  18,000 -camera  users,  all  over  the  world,  know^ 
experience  that  we  can — and  werfo^save  big  money  for 
all  our  customers.    The  remarkable  bargain  in  lower  left 
hand  corner  of  this  ad  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  equally 
One  of  HundrfidS     l<>w*Pf'"^c<3  oSerlngs  that  pack  every  page  of  our  wonderful  191Scatalog«. 

INVESTIGATE!     j 

Send  the  Coupon  at  OnceS     ^ 
The  Free  Book  Gives  All  Facts S/  ^^  Ai 


^^PO: 


EASTMAN  V 

No.2Cittrl4ftPrint 
Genuine  East* 
tnan,  fllrect  from 
lact<jiry,  compact,  foldlnff 
and  takes2V<x3"/i  pictures, 
Genvilne.  selected  Menis* 
cus  Achromatic  Lens. 
Simple,  sure  operation. 
Regular  price.  fS.UO. 


Ask   for  catalog      Learn  for  yourself  how  easily 
— iwrtf/y  you  can  save  a  big  slice  off  the  regular  prices     ^^ 
of  everythinc — anythinEr  In  cameras,  lenses  and  camera         ^rjH^ 
supplies.    Don't  pass  this  by,    Itmeansmontvlo^toju- 

DAVID  STERN  COMPANY 

"In  Business  StnM  ISSS-Cvctythini  io  Caimm" 

28  Davsee  Bids* 
1027  Madison  SU  ^^^ 

Chicago*  ^_^^^^^      ^\, 

^Aw/  /  /  / 

Wit^w  ^  *r  o""^  «^ 
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__^_^    This  lectin 

Your  Own  Kome 

The  Acousticon  will  surely  make 
you  hear  because  it  has  succeeded 
with  over  300,000  delig'hted  pa- 
trons of  ours  who  were  so 
troubled. 

You  do  not  know  this,  however, 
and  we  are  confident  enough  to 
want  everyone  to  Unovo  before  he 
spends   a   cent. 

Everyone  knows  that  deafness 
is  progressive — and  unless  the 
ears  are  stirred  to  activity  they 
grow  steadily  worse;  thousands 
write  us  the  Acousticon  enables 
them  to  hear  perfectly  and  has 
permanently  improved  their  hear- 

Therefore  we  ask  that  you 
write  us,  saying:  "I  am  hard  of 
hearing  and  will  try  the  Acousti- 
con"— iThat's  all.  We  will  send 
you,    delivery    charges   paid,    the 

Acousticon 

for 

Ten  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit — No  Expense 

All  we  ask  is  fhat  you  give, 
it  a  fair  trial  in  your  own  home 
and  amid  familiar  sourroundings. 
Then  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
whether  it  improves  your  hearing. 

If  it  does  not  do  so,  we  want 
it  back  without  a  cent  of  ex- 
pense to  you  for  the  trial,  be- 
cause we  know  it  is  good  business 
policy  to  have  none  but  satisfied 
and  enthusiastic  customers  — 
That's  the  only  kind  we  now 
have.  Write  for  your  PHE-B 
TRIAL,  today. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO. 

1354  Chandler   Building,    N.  Y. 

Canadian    Address : 
621    New   Birks    Bldg..    Montreal. 


PLATINUM    TOP    GUARD  , 
$2£) 


Set  with  Se'ven 
Genuine,  Pu^e 
White,   BrilUant 
Diamonds. 

A  Wondepful 
Bargain 


Remoun?:  Your  Diamond 

We  will  furnisli  a  smart 
mounting:  for  your  soli- 
taire, with  Platinum 
Top  and  White  Gold 
Shank,  supplying  four 
small  DiaTnonda  for  the 
Bides  for  the  <t04 

pmall  cost  of.  .  ..V^^ 
Other  mountings  for 
single  stone  rings,  m^de 
entirely  of  Platinum, 
from  $30   up. 

MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED 

JOHN  PATTEN  &  CO. 

608  Tilden  Bldg.,  105  W.  40th  St.,  N.Y.C 

Old   Jewelry    Remounted   and   Repairei 


No.  381 


PATRIOTIC 
PINS  FOR 


No.  382 


Schools,  colleges,  fraternities,  etc.,  in 
two  colors,  hard,  enamel,  20c  each  $2 
dozen;  sterling.  40g  each,  $4  dozen, 
faend  now  for  our  catalog  of  300  de- 
signs.     It's  FREE.      Write   to-day. 

METAL  ARTS  CO., 

65    Soath    Ave., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


No.  38S 


No.  3i84 


rsi 


S500% 
PEOFIT 
GOLD  AND  SILVER  SIGN  I.ETTERS. 

For  store  fronts,  office  win- 
dows and  glass  signs  of  all 
Kinds.  No  experience  neces- 
sary. Any  one  can  put  them 
on  and  make  money  right 
from  the  start. 


«30  to  SlOO  a  Week! 

You  can  sell  to  nearby  trade 
or  travel  all  over  the  country, 
Tihere  is  a  big  demand  for 
window  lettering  in  every 
town.  Send  for  Free  Sam- 
ples iind  full   particulars. 

Metallic  LeHes  Co.,  421  No.  Clark  SL,  Cbtca£o 
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In   the   Fight   for 

Gommercial 


fey-   miumm^^ 

-      —w^"""    Never  has  the  d<-™and  for  City  and  Traveling  Salesmen  been 

Kreater.    Never  has  the  ooportunity  for  ambitious  men  been 

better       Increafied    production    has    necessitated   increased 

salea  forces      Business  firms  are  calling:  for  more  Salesmen. 

'Thia  is  not   a  war-time  demand  only.      Salesmen  are   alwayfl 

iteeded.  Sales  forces  are  now  depleted  owinpr  to  the  'draft    and 

«:nli«tment8.  but  you  oan  take  the  other  fellow  s  place  with  an 

easy  conscience.  kno-w',lnfir  that  tihere  will  b©  room  for  both  of 

''ou  v.^hen  he  eets  bac''. 

Be  a  Salesman— la^'wi; 

J^Tie  Biff  Job  in  busipess  is  to  sell.  Without  Salesmen  business 
T^'ould  be  at  a  standstill.  Their  services  are  always  the  jrreatest 
2'i  demand-  Their  opDOi-tunities  are  nnumitea.  The  ir>ore  busi- 
"ess  thev  secure,  the  greater  their  salaries.  Let  us  -t^al.n  you 
tt.  become  a  successful  salesman— *lnd  you  a  eood  pavlner  ea.  <?« 
'D<)sition  in  this  uncrowded  profession— help  you  to  earn  $2,500 
't'O  S5.000-— $10,000  yejirlv.  Thousands  of  N.  S.  T.  A  iMeTObera 
^''e  now  e  ixnins:  bi^  ino.ney  sis  sales(men> 

Eatn  While  S"?jilying  in  Spare  Time 

^^•n  can  («!- omo  a  sn*'^- '  *^  salesman.  Study  In  spare  time. 
Get  tv>o  iieci^ssany  tramlng'  and  make  eood  in  a  bip  paylnsr  sales 
position.  Ours  Is  the  one  course  of  practical  traJningr  that  links 
ability  to'  opportunity  and  fits  you  to  earn  while  you  learn.  It 
teacihes  you  how  to  prepare  a  "SeMlnff  Talk" — 'how  to  approach 
the  prospect — how  to  manapre  the  interview — how  to  close  tbe 
Bale.  Employers  of  salesmen  everyw^here  are  calling  for  N.  S. 
T.  A.  Tn&n.  Our  Employment  Department  has  constantly  on 
file  more  reaaests  for  salesmen  than  we  can  Dossibly  fill. 

Salesmen  Now  Selling — Read  This 

Are  you  proffressine:  fast  enoue'h  In  the  selllnff  /field — are  you 
in    the    $5,000    to    $10,000   Class?     if   not.    you  need   more 
trainine: — more  eales  coaching — more -bower  to  persuade  peo- 
ple to  purchase  your  products.      You  may  not  have  selected 
the  line  oif   goods  best   adapted  to  your  particular  aWlIty 
. — ^bhere   may   be   any   one    of   a   hundred   reasons   wihy    you 
are  not  one  of  the  bijr  successful  men  in  the  selllns:  field 
to-day.     InvestiKate  our  methods  and  learn   how  you  can  Increase  your 
income.      Hundreds  of  salesmen  having  from   two   to  twenty  years'   ex- 
perience have  used   our   selling   plan    and    methods—nhnndreds  have  in- 
creased their  earnings  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  per  cent.  ,     ^,     .. 

rKE5E  BOOK "A  Knight  of  the  Grip."     Let  us  send  you  this  valuable  e4-oage  book 

containing  a  ''History  of  Salesmanship"  and  showing  you   how   to   become  a  successful 

salesman  and  earn  from  $2,500  to  $10,000  yearly.      Send  the  coupon  and  we  will  also 

ind  you    a  snecial  list  of  the  many  lines  of  business  In  Which  good  Dositious  are  opea 

OP  salesmen.     Address  nearest  oifflce.     Department  oO.  on        .  %.,.,, 

.*<Iational  Salesmen's  Training  Ass'n.    Dept.  50.    Chicago— San  Francisco— New  York 

J 


y 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


(Send  yonp  reanest  to  the 
office   nearest  your  home> 
NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASS'N.     Deot.  50 
Chicago— San  Francisco— New  York 

With  no  obligation  on  my  part,    please    send   me     your    illustrated    book, 
"A  Knight  0(£  tiie  Grrip.     and  list  of  lines  in  which,  ixwitions  are  open. 
Name 


Address 
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Send  4  cents  stamps  for  Sample 
Illustrated  Recitation. 


Your  Future 

depends  on  how  yOU  prepare  yourself 
now.  Personal  Power  lies  in  the  Art  of 
Expression,  The  wi?rld's  greatest  men, 
past  and  present,  ow*^  their  success  to  it. 
Its  £;tudy  will  make  you  more  success- 
ful and  popular  and  increase  your  earn- 
ing  power. 

We  Teach 

ELOCUTION 

by  .^lail 

•Whatever  your  o<2Cupation  or  position 
in.  life  may  be,  you  c^an  improve  your  con- 
dition by  taking  oiir  Course  in  Public 
Speaking,  Dramatic  Reading  and  Enter- 
taining. Mothers  ;and  teachers  can  in- 
struct their  children  to  recite.  Graduates 
receive   handsome    diplomas. 

The  Merrill  School  of  F:xpression,  Inc.,  (Depi.  65.) 

1750   Woodward  Aveidue,  Detroit,   Mich. 


ABE  *OU  INTERESTED  IN 

Automobiles    Motoring    Driving    Reipairing 

and  the  fhundreds  of  things  whiolvaire  of 
Interest  to  automoMUsts?  "The  A^;.  ericau 
Chauffeur,"  a  mont'hly  maeaz.in« 
devoted  to  automobiles,  is  of  vital 
dnterest  to  Owners  Who  drive, 
GaTagemen,  Repairmen  and 
Chauffeurs.  Teohnical  features 
Bc>pear  in  each  issue,  written  by 
men  who  have  made  life  studies 
in  tlieiiT  special  dei>artments. 
Every  article  that  appears  in  this 
magazine  is  thoroughly  practical 
— chuck  full  of  sound,  solid, 
meaty,  common  sense^  and  in  eacih 
issue  tlhere  appear  discussions  of 
proper  lubrica/tion,  fuels,  tires, 
engines,  carburetors,  axles,  ligTit- 
ing  and  cooling  systems,  adjust- 
ments, rei>airs,  good  roads,  and 
all  the  valuable  information  you 
Bihould  know  about.  They  come 
down  to  facts  and  tell  you  jiiat 
what's  w*hat.  They  help  and  lirge 
you  in  every  way  to  know  more 
about  aubomobiles. 

SPECIAL      OFFER 

Get  This  Attractive 
FOB  ABSOLUTELY 

Send  us  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  for  a  tihiree  months' 
trial  subscriptioa  to  the 
Atnerilcan  Chauffeur.,  we 
will  send  you  this  beautiful, 
original  designed,  real  rose, 
gold  plated  Autamobilist 
Watch  Fdb,  wiBh  Seal  Grain 

Leather  Strap  liKe  illustration,Absolutel.v  FiiEE. 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

AMERICAN       CHAUFFEUR 

3  69  Butler  Bids.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 


i>ASENKK^^ 


THF  WAR  ODens  to  the  inventor 
I  111^  ¥VHn  tjhe  largest  field  of  en- 
deavor which  the  world  has  evei 
known.  AIRSHIPS,         TORPEDO 

CATCHERS.  SUBMARINE         DE- 

STROYERS, etc..  are  sorely  needed. 
Can  TOU  help  vour  country  to  meet 
the    emerKency? 

AFTER  THE  WAR  ^'WS'i'^L 

and  BUTLDING  MAOHTNES.  TOOLS 
and  RAILWAY  APPMAi-NCES  will 
be  in  demand.  Invent  and  patent 
sometlhins:  of  this  ciharacter  NOW. 
Prepare  for  the  future,  and  if  you 
have  sometihina  the  world  wants 
YOUR  REWARD  wM  be  certain. 
Send  .for  mv  FREE  book  "PATENTS 
AND  PATENT  POS3IBIL.ITIES." 
which  tells  how  to  O'btain  a  natent 
and  where   to  sell   it. 

WRITE   TO-DAY. 

I     U    C    UNI     609  McLachlen  Bldg., 
Ill  Oi  llELL)    Washington, D.C. 
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Should 
Kings 
Really  Be 
Abolished? 


her   kiiie — ^what   wnuM   beonme  of  I'ndia? 


»HB  Caar  has  ifall«n — ^tlhe  Mngs  are  trembling.   In 

tlhia  coumtry  we  aste  ipleased  lo  look  forvrard  to  ttw 

day   when  all    iings  shall    be   abdlisbed.     Yet — there   is 

a  serious  second  thought — suppose  England  eihould   loae 

„    Would   Indiin.    with    a.    frainch.ise     (mafce    a     good      citizen  f 

Wouild  Canada  and  AAistjalia "be  satisfied  with  an  EngliisftL  President?  Or  would  the  whole  Englisrb 
Empire  fall  to  pieces?  To,  understand  this — ^whicli  is  really  one  of  ih-e  most  vital  quesbiona  arising 
out  of  this  Wai' — yon  Ibav©  to  know  the  map  tihoToueliiy,    . 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company's 

NEW  ATLAS 

The  Story  of  the  W  ^M'/i  Maps 

240  pages  of  maps.  Maps  Political,  Economic,  G.?ogr.iphic. 
Vegetation,  Population,  Language,  Racial,  Physical,  1  liatorioal. 
Dictionary  of  Vegetable,  Animal  and  AJineval  Commoditiiis.  Auto- 
motoile  maps  of  every  State  in  tlio  Lnioa.  (Postal  ancl  E-Dlroaxt 
Guide  for  tJhe  United  States.  Maps  of  the  battle  fronts.  Tbiis  is 
am  Atlas  with.  a.  new  idea^ — it  not  only  gires  tihe  locsitiona  and/ 
boundaries — ^it  shows  by  colored  picture  maps  the  story  of  this 
vnxrld  and  the  standing  to-»lay  of  the  ina.tions.  Take  BVa.nc-e,  foir 
instance — 'there  are  six  dnflferent  and  separatia  majps  of  Fiiance, 
tellllinig  you  at  a  glawce  wfhetilier  BYance  ia  ridh  in  waQ — n'fhethier 
it  da  rich  in  iron — what  its  eco'nomic  situation  is — wttat  dta  cH- 
mat©  is — iwhat  it  gtv>w&— wiiat  iiaces  Utc  tlhere.  Theses  ar«  maps 
t!ha*  call  fortlh  for  you  the  imagiJiation — ithe  tJhrili  of  u,'ad.i3covered 
oooetries.    They  are .  adw-ntm-e  for  the  man  wlu>  sLays  at  hotne. 

After  the  War  Maps  FREE 

To  you  v/ho  arder  tihis  ATlLiAS— ^  ooanplete  set  of  maps  fihow- 
ing  the  changes  after  the  war  will  be  fumisbed  free:  of  aharge, 
just  as  soon  as  these  changes  are  made.  Tlhare  will  be  a  pJace 
ia  tlie  cemter  of  the  lATL.iS  tn  w<lii:oh  you  can  fasten  tlhe  new 
maps.  Bo  that  while  you  ibave  a  complete  ATLAS  of  tt.e  World 
now,  your  ATLAS  wQl  still  be  complete  and  new  wiaen  tfhe  war 
Is  over.  It  will  be  vefry  interesting  to  icoanpare  your  old  mapa 
witb  your  npiw  omea. 

This  Atlas  has  a  most  complete  set    of    iwar    n'aps    of    battle 
Eronts.     Beonember  that  newspapers  sometimes  m<'ike.  tniihtakes. 
Snecial   Low  Price   on   One  Edition  Only 

For  one  edition  the  price  is  the  price  of  an  ordinary  book,  yet 
tiis  is  th<i  Klfe  of  tlhpi  wwifld.  in  miaDs  suob  as  you  never  saw  be- 
fore. Send  the  oouipon  now.  It  costs  you  nothioe  and  brings 
tbis  big,  rich,  complete  Atlas  free  for  examination.  Look  it  over 
and  find  out  the  true  fascination  of  map  huntiiig — of  r'^ading  the 
news  with  a  map  at  your  side — of  interpreting  history  mth  the  help 
of  maps.  Send  the  coupon  for  your  copy  of  thiy  sumptnous 
Atlas  now. 

Send  the  counon  now  before  the  edition  is  erone 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
Garden  ^Aty^  N.  X. 


W.A1. 
1918 
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Doubladay^ 
Page&Cp. 
Garden  Cify»  New  York: 

Send  me.  all  chaises  pre- 
paid. Doubleday.  Page  & 
o.'b  Neiw  Atlas,  measuring 
IOX'12%  in'Clhes — bound  in  fin© 
red  sUk  doth,  stamped  in  gold. 
If  it  is  not  satisfactory.  I  wiU  re- 
turn it  wi/tSiin  10  days  at  your  ex- 
pense. Otherwise,  I  wiJl  send  you 
&5  cents  at  once  and  $1  a  mo-ntlh. 
for  4  montlliB.  If  you  prefer  you 
may  eead  $4.50  witai  thia  coupba. 

Nam© 

Aiddiress  

For  ricSi  llmjp  leather  bindiiw. 
change  coupon  to  six  months  in- 
stead of  tour:  $6.50  oaah  instead 
of  S4.50. 


i_it.A-ri-rn_j~i-j-^rfcj»jPii  ^i**^^"*  ^  *i^ii^-^i*rTw^i'* -^-^   *i  *    *i  ^^m*  ^^r^^**^^^^ 


JAPANESE  ROSE  BUSHES 


The  Wonder  of  the  World 

Japanese  Ros«  Bushes  bloom  all  the  year  round.  Jusi 
tbiok  of  It.  Six  vreeks  after  plantiae  the  se«d,  the  pUats  wiU 
he  io  full  bloom.  It  may  not  seem  possible,  but  we  posi- 
tively Kuaraotee  It  to  be  eo.  They  win  bloom  every 
ten  weekSr  Summer  or  Wioicr,  and  wheo  three  years  old  the 
t  bush  wlU  be  a  <neae  of  roeee,  bearjog  Irom  five  hundred  to 
a  thousand  roses  on  each  buih.  The  flowers  are  In  three  shades 
—white,  pink,  and  crimson.  The  plants  will  do  well  bothlo  and 
out  doors.  We  ^arantee  at  least  three  bushes  to  ^row  from  each 
packet  of  seed.    Pricey   lOe  packet,  3  pkts.  for  28e  postpaid. 

Weather  Plant 

NATVRC'S  WtATMCR  mOPHET 

By  tnyaterious  chanEra  that  tAlt* 
.  place, thia  remu-kAbl«  pl&nt  sccu- 
^  r«t«ly  (orecaata  the  weather 
many  t)our«  in  mAv^neo,  Will 
STOW  Anywhere  all  the  year 
KTouod.  An  lnt«reatins  boua* 
plant.       Bears    larse.     fraKraot, 

ptok,  bulterfly  ahape  flowera. 

%—a:  IBs  eackal.  3  for  40e,  poatMM 

64  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


Shoo  Fly  Plant 


■bould 

louifb  quit*  odor- 

f^Hl   not  remain 

where   It  la 


Idly  from  _ 
•CCOS  1B«  packet.  3  for  40e.  e««tpald. 

Johnson  Smith  A  Co.,  Dipt.  9, 


LUMrNOUS  PAINT 


Make  Your  Watches.  Clocks^  Ctc^ 

ViciKIa  h\f  Nio-h^  T^«  *'nr  latest  dtscovery  lo  ths 
ISIDie  Dy  mgnV  .cientlfic  world.  Hitherto,  prac- 
"/  unobtaloable  except  a'  an  c:       '    '      '  _.  >     •. 

IciOB    O-  •       -^      

artfclt. 


>rbitJint  price,  we  ha' 


,      __       J  thlarenjarkab^  LUMINOUS  FAII^t."  which,  -r, 

he  eurfsce  of  any  article,  anilta  ratra  ef  while  llcht.  rcndonnir  It  pertedlr  visible 
n  the  dark.  THE  OARKCR  THE  NIGHT.  THE  MORE  BRILLIANT  IT  SHINES.  Qult« 


applie 


almple  to  uee.  Anyone  — you  can  do  It.  A  little  applletl  to  the  dial  of  yoor 
watch  or  clock  will  enable  yoa  to  tell  the  time  by  night.  You  can  coat  the  puab 
buttona  or  awjtch  plates  of  your  electric  liirhte,  match  boxes,  and  innumerabl* 
other  arbctea  ;  make  your  own  Luniinou*  CruciAxee,  Luminous  Roeariea,  etc. 
Bottle  conUlninff  Bumciant  to  coat  aevcrat  amnti  articles,  Prlc«  2Se.  Larger 
•iMaSOaaodtlpoatpaid.  JshnaenSmltli  ACo-.Oapt.  9,  S4W.l.ah«St.iCWc«se 


NEW  BOOK  ON 


ROPE  SPLICING 

Useful  Knots,  Hitches,  Splices,  etc. 

How  Different  Knots  Are  Made  and  WhatThey  Are  Used  Tor 
irSDISPENSABLE  TO  EVERY  MECHANIC  AND  RICCER 

A  most  practical  handbook  giv- 
ing complete  and  simple  direc- 
tion for  making  all  the  most 
useful  knots,  hitches,  rig- 
ging:, splices,  etc   Over 
100  illustrations.  AH 
about    wire    rope 
attachments, laah- 
tne,  blocks,  tackles, 
eto.      37    Heralato    Knots 
Illustrated.    Of  great  valuo  to 
mechanics    rlBgers,   oamperfl. 
boatmeD.     Price  20  cante  poatpeld. 

INVISIBLE  INK    VANISHING  INK 

Writing  written  witl-  this  remarVBhU 
ink  vamahes  entirely  in  a  few 
weeka(aooner  if  desir""   ' — - 
fnff  the  paper  QUITE 
BLANK.      18c  p.pd. 

LUMINOUS  INK 

wrltlnveanbaREAD 
ONLY  IN  A  DARK, 
ROOU:wTltinsaMnaa^ 
Ilka  f Ira.  Quite  iovial. 
ble  at  daytime.   Very  nmaxkahla,    I9i^ 

TRUMPET  KAZOO 

With  the  Tmmuel  Kaioo      ,   .,    .,^ 
vou    Cfin.   without    prt:vl>  I  I    ?   ,1.* 
OU8  pr^  lici-  whu;sncvt:r. 


Aulomaiic  Repeating  Ritiv 

SHWF^FIres 
20  Shots  in 
One  Loading 

Thi3  is  a  regular  size 
automatic  revolver. 
Shoots  B.  B.  shots  oh 
tainable  anywhere,  ^^bh 
same  as  other  rifles  and  ^  K  A 
guns.    Rtp.ata  20  timM  Ci WV 

:;     with  ont  toadinp.     ^^''y  bastDd 

"•     handsomely  finished.  ■^''**P" 

"'*  No  caps  or  load  necessary,  aa  it  works  with  a 
spring  and  shoots  with  rapidity  and.  accuracy. 
Simply  load  with  20  B.  B.  shot,  then  press  the 
trigger.  Nothing  to  explode — absolutely  harm- 
less and  safe.  Remember,  it  ia  not  a  mere  toy, 
but  the  same  size  and  shape  as  a  REGULAR 
AUTOMATIC.  Sent  complete  with  a  round  of 
shot  for  ONLY  2Sc  postpaid.  Johnson  Smith  S  Co, 
GREATESTTOY  SENSATION  OFTHEDAYl 

FIGHTING  DREADNAUGHT 

Sr*  SENSATIONALLY   REALISTIC! II 

Here  is  a  model  of 
Uncle  Sam'B  fi^htins 
monaters.  Eight 
biff  erune,  each 
of  which  flashes,  at 
correct  intervals, 
from  twelve  to 
twenty  times.  Extra 
ammunition  alwaya 
Abtainable.  Abso- 
flutely  Jiarmless.     Can  be  operated  indoors  or  out. 


Tha  noBt  conRdentla) 
iscaaajres  can  be  writ- 
ten  with  thlo  Ink,   fori 
the  wriUnfl-  MAKES  NO 
MARK.    Cannot  be  aeeo 
UDlesB  TOO  know  the  s»» 
cret.  Invaluable  for  icany 
reasons.     Keep  your  poet' 
«)s  and  other  private  mem 
orandums  away  from  pryins 
•yes.    Great  fvm  for  pisyins' 
practical  Jokea.  OtilylBcBt         

Sneezins  Powder 

Greatest  Joke  oDt.    A 

Iimall  amount  blowr 
nto  the  airand  theun' 
■  UBpectlni}  victim 


boyst  Here 8  your  chance  to  eee  a  battleship  in  acttoo,  ana 
Ithe  best  of  It  Is  ;oa  oaa  OWN  the  ehip  and  command  the  fitVtm 
ivporself  I  By  having  two  or  more  fiattleehlpa,  you  can  arraiue 
;EXOITING  NAVAG  BATTLES  in  your  owti  home.  Priced 
Warehip  and  Ammunition.  15c,  three  for  40Cf  or  a  fleet  Of  12 
eMpe  for  $t.SO  postpaid.    Cxtre  Ammunition,  8  eents  per  plt«, 

SOIMOPHONE  CORNET 

Yoa  can  play  it  if  yoa  on  talk.  No  bnowMge  of  masic  neeM 

^a  cliaplaat  aad  nwst  saceaaaful  musical  Instrument  evai*  bi 
out,  ■  Any  man.  Wf 
I  (a  able  to  telk  or  hi 


an  or  child  tut 

.i.    .^    -. ■•  *  tyneeanplv 

It  rl<M  from  the  «sry  s(aH  witfcoirt  a»V 
aravleus  pracrilca  whetsoaver.  Simpl> 


oue 
teloserrreprwJuce  on    'n« 
jrith  some  practice  »oux. 


>.«*e  success  strulBht  off.  and  you  will  be  overjoyed  with  themarrel- 

"     a  wonderful  acoostic  effect  it  la  awtt*  aaar  to  rair 

phone    the  tone  of  ■  trumpet  or  Ausel-hom.  and 


Stag*  Monty 


-  wHTbe  found  to  be 
ilred.15Billi10c,S0fillli25c 


All  tlie  Latest  Surpris 


Plk>r6*a  SenMnta  Ems,  box 
HlDiatura  Water  Pistol    ,    .    . 
Ct«opatt*'a  Snake  (rerr  lifelike] 
Falsa  Bustacha  <fool  yoor  Crlroc 
rord  AutoPuiale  (LAteat)    .    . 
■iRie  note  <sDroDe  can  ptav  111 
Robber  Rsaor  (rerr  f ormldabl*) 
Rpbbar  Dasvar  (aeoaationaD   .    •   zue 
Window  Stnaahara  (great  jok^  .    E6e 
,  Pocket  DatacUve  (see  behind  rpTi>    16c 
\    Oraat  Iliad  ReadlM  Myatarr  C(' 
Thoratoo'a  UyatertotuIMcx  C( 
FlabUnc  Rooatera.  pair 
"  rear  tba  Spot  IWek,  a  aclaa^Bov, 


lOe 
lOa 
l&e 
I  6o 
lb« 
16e 


I0« 

toe 


,    .    .    .  lOe 

.__ . ilaa^Bov.  lOo 

--_  Noreltr fOe 

Idbbar  Tketo/a  coad  ielu>'   C    ',  tOe 


£lace  Ibe  mooth-plece  of  the  Cornet  to  your  lips,  hum  throush  It  ant 
jna  that  you  are  funjllar  with,  feavins  out  the  words,  end  you'll 
''''"*"^  '•'•---        •      ^  with  themarrc' 

awtta  aaar  ton; 
'   im.  aiM 
risinsly 
-  — .^oneD^ 

„_ .  ....,.- -. — -.-■--.-,  K, «d,  74  Incbee 

Ions.  3M-lnch  bell.   Tba  airtni  includes  1  Sooophone  Comet.  I  Extra  pa cki«e  Di^ 

__  J ..--^  -. 1-  ,«n  M J  rtij  ,... — ,  Fev-rite  Sonjio,  woi^ 

poatpl^d  anxwbera. 

New 


Fallwra  Is  aba«1«rtaty  lm|»«aslbt«.    Well  m^o''  '>f  braas,  highly  polished, 
Ions,  3M-lnch  bell.   Tba  airtni  includes  1  Sooophone  Comet.  I  Extra  pa 
phnEnu,  and  on«  book  of  nearly  100  New  and  Old  Tlnio  Fev-rite  Soneo 
and  moaie.    Prlc«  onlf  SOa.    Tbe  completa  outfit  msJIad 


off 


riirht' 
litalf 

...,     blrd^  ^ ^ 

ur    aniniaBPncs  IS  c^^t? 
bogi>rne,   er^ere   drum.   VL... 
etc.     No  hnl.':^  to  ftnirer.     It 
iuelf.  Produt-ei 


or  church  ^tertainmenta, 
danrcfl,  aercnsdfs,  picnics,  outines,  ex- 
cursions.  Juat  the  thins  for^horuses  and 
ahows.  ^icyrle-ftmi -marching  cluha.  i.-tc^ 

ngand  Joke  Novelties 

lleimariied  Pennr  (deOeatbalaw 

of  srayitxtloo) SOe 

aiyaterious  Tambler  and  Vaolab> 

inv  Colo  Trick     ......    SSa 

Fnchanted  Bottle  (woo't  lay  down)  6e 


Vamping 
Card 


\ii'A^  NO  TEACHER  NEEDED—  SURPRISINSLY  SIMPLE  SYSTEM 

Pn.eo.  h..ffic  nesleetMl  their  Uoatd  Edoeatldn  dm4  not  desp.lT,  for  wltk  th. 
..Id  of  our  oew  VAMPlNa  CAKD  (pUclna  the  nrd  uprisht  o»«r  the  piano  k«r.>. 
'  you  cm  .t  OBC  VUDOavoy  to  thouuod.  of  Soon,  Balled.,  Wide,..,  lU*  ^n> 


KorlO. 

GrMt  BurvUr  Punl.  . .  ,.  .    .    .    10. 
nir.  Poula.,  lOe.    t2  dlfont,  (1.96 

ItM 
ID. 
1(W 
10. 

n. 

26. 


''tllee-Trick''  pQab  Button . 
inkleaa  Pen  (writes  «    ' 
ImitatloD  B«d  Boca 


ClBaRov.Wer  . 
QUn  Watch  .  . 
BnlUplirt..  Bni» 


Bidi«4'Wi  Im'a'  ;  a* 


JstoMB  Sfflldi  •  CaeOapLS,  «4W.  Uka  St,CMsa|» 


at  ooca  Vamo  away  to  thouaaoda  or  oenn,  usliaoa,  waicaea,  omm  ni 
J..  equaltoaProfaaaloaal  Huslclah.    Noltnowledpeof  music  la  requu 
After  uslnr  it  a  few  tlatea,  you  wlllbeabletodlsiteDae  witb  tbe  aid  of  the  Vsri»> 
loa  Card  aatirelr.  Tbs  pries  of  this  tot  clavar  inroutioD  is  aalr  IB  ata-paatpaUb 

NEWAUTOHATIC  LIQUID  PISTOL 

Thia  New  Improved  Auto- 
matic   Liquid    Piatol    is    tha 
very  latest  denirn  In  Water 
Guna.  and  woula  readily  be 
taken    for    one   of    the    real' 
_  utomatle  Pistols.    It  is  made  from  steel, , 
jrltb  bided  finish.      Very  simple  to  load' 
and  dUcharce.    No  rubber   bulb  to  set  out  of 
order.     Great  sport  for  boys  ana  cirls,  as  It 
throws  a  fine  stream  of  water  a  distance  of  2fr 

feet.    When  dlluted'ammonia  la  used.  It  makes 

a  very  cffeenva  weapon  asainat  vicious  mas  and  TnHrw'^ , 

jnchea  la  leneth.    ■•rica  2B  «»nu.  aaatpat^ 

Johnssn  Smith  t  Cs.  DtpL?,    S4  W.  Lake  SU 

Onlv  Omeem  ofitt  land  to  AmtHaa 


Above  mailed,  oostoaid.  to  any  address  in  the  world  on  receiot  of  amount. 
JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO..  Deot.  9.  54  W.  L.nl<e  Street.  Chicago 
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FRECKLES 

Don't  Hide  Them  With  a  Veil;    Remove 
Them  With  The  Othine  Prescription 

This  prescription  for  the  removal  of  freckles  was  written  by  a 
prominent  physician  and  is  usually  so  successful  in  removing 
freckles  and  giving  a  clear,  beautiful  complexion  that  it  is  sold  by 
druggists  under  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  if  it  fails. 

Don't  hide  your  freckles  under  a  veil;  get  an  ounce  of  othine 
and  remove  them.  Even  the  first  few  applications  should  show  a 
wonderful  improvement,  some  of  the  lighter  freckles  vanishing 
entirely. 

Be  sure  to  ask  the  druggist  for  the  double  strength  othine ;  it  is 
this  that  is  sold  on  the  money-back  guarantee. 

Othine  can  be  bought  by  the  ounce  from  any  druggist. 


'<'<^//r^<->^////////////^^^^^ 


nraimn'iJ 


Cottages,  Barns,    Garages,   Booths,  Bungalows, 
Hospitals,  Boat  Houses^  tSiudios,  Bath  Houses, 
Stores,   Playhouses,  Restaurants,   School 
Houses,  Voting  Booths,  Churches,  Sh^di 
Railway  Stations,  Real  Estate  Offices 


Illustrated  Book  W,     Plans  and  Designs 
Free  on  Request. 

13-23  PARK  ROW. 

New  Yoi-k  City 


1^< 


V//M'MXr^MMfMXryyMmMyyMf^MXr^^M^y^MfMrM^^^ 
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is  so  closely  allied  to  almost  every  branch  of 
science,  .commerce    and    industry   that    every    one, 
regardless   of  their  profession   or  occupation,  should 
have  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  electricity. 
We  are  teaching  a  course  of  "practice"  embracing  everything  that 
is  to-day  electrical.     In  our  school  you 

LEARN  BY  DOING 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  or  visit  the  school  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

SCHOOL   IN   SESSION   ALL   YEAR. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 


49  West  17th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Learn  the  Newspaper  Business  Right 

throu'srh  my  personal  coaohinff  and  let  me  help  you  obtain  a  position  with  a  eood  news- 
paper, as  repprter.  Some  of  my  students  occupy  responsible  positions  with  many  lead- 
ing metropolitan  newspapers,  as  editors,  rewrite  mien,  staff  writers  and  star  reporters 

The  newspaper  business  is  the  direct  line  to  success  in  business, 
politics,  diplomacy  and  many  of  the  professions,  besides  offerinpr 
splendid  inducements  as  a  career  in  itself.  Men  and  womevi  cf  in- 
.telligence  learn  quickly  under  my  personal  coaching  and  I'lail 
Course. 

Send  for  my  FREE  booklet  which  tells  the  whole  story  of  my 
personal  service.  Not  a  biff  school  with  many  Courses,  bu  t  sinecial- 
Izlng  upon  tlhls  one  thing  and  doinff  it  welil. 


H.  Pierce  Weller 


BINGHAMTON 


Nr-:w    YORK 


%• 


BIG  MONEY  m  fHOTOGRAPHI 

MOTION  PICTURE— STUDIO— COMMERCIAL 

Bam  $25  to  5100  a  A-et'lt  iu  salary  or  in  business  of  your  own.  Easy, 
fascinating  profession.  .Anyone  can  leain.  We  teach  you  all  branches 
thoroughly  in  three  months.  Big  opportunitiea  in  studios  everywihere  for 
rrained  men  ana  women. 

Learn  Now  in  New,  Up-to-Date  Studios 

Exiperts  train  you  by  ai-tual  practice  with  motion  picture  and  portrait 
cameras.  Day  or  eyenirig  classes..  Easy  terms.  Earn  while  you  learn. 
E.  Brunei,  Director,  operates  twenty  Photographic  and  two  Motion  Pic- 
ture StMios. 

Call  or  Write  for  Free  Boojclet.— -Explains  all  niboirt  the  opportuni- 
ties in  this  delightful,   uncrawded  pi'ofession  and  our  complete.  up-t<o  date  course.    SjPecial  leduced- 
raie  offer  to  those  enrolling  from  this  adverti^^ement.     Oall  or  write  at  once. 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTt^GiUPHY,  Dept  201,  Ml  W.  3ftth  St,  New  York  City 
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Beautify   Your  Arms 


by  means  of 


M.Trilety's  Depilatory  Powder 


the     kind     that     is 


HARMLESS.  AGREEABLE  AND    PERFECT 


It  will  positively  remove  every  hair  from  your  Arms, 
Face,  Neclt,  Uinderarm  and  Lower  Limbs,  leaving  the  skin 
in  a  beautiful  conditioa  and  its  velvety  smoothness  pleas- 
ing to  the  touoh. 

Ladies  need  no  longer  hesitate  to  wear  their  "low  neck"  and  "sleeveless"  gowns  on  account  of 
tigly  hair  growths  on  the  arm  or  underarm,  for  -M.  T.'s  Depilatory  will  quickly  rid  you  of  those 
niottifying  obstacles,  without  pain  or  irritation.  Actresses,  and.  in  fact,  women  in  all  walks  of 
life,  are  enjoying  the  beautifying  effects,  the  comforts  and  cleanliness  derived  from  its  use.  Doc- 
tors ajnd  Curses  consider  the  use  of  M.  T.'s  Depilatory  Powder  a  necessity  because  it  is  sanitary 
as  nvell  as  comfortiug  and  often  avoids  infection, 

'Men  are  now  using  this  modem  hair  destroyer  extensively,  because,  by  reanoving  the  Ihalr  from 
the  arms,  underanm  or  wherever  objectionable,  there  is  no  possible  oliance  for  foreign  or  un. 
plea&ant  odors  to  develop,   and  affords  them  also  many  undreamed-of  comfoata. 

It  has,  therefore,  become  unnecessary,  and,  in  fact,  a  thing  of  the  remote  past,  for  any  one 
to  endure  the  endless  ©rhbarrassment  created  by  useless  growths  of  superfluous  hair;  M.  T  's 
Dtfilatory  is  extremely  simple  to  use  and  will  always  relieve  the  situation;  at  first  yooi  apply  "it 
about  twjce  a  moutii,  then  gradually  less  often,  until  finally  the  hair  roote  become  so  wealtened 
tJiat  M.  T.'s  Depilatory  is  no  longer  necessary.  "Never  cut  or  shave  the  hair,  for  it  will  come 
back,  thicker  and  faster  than  ever." 

To  posijess  luxui-iant  hair  IN  ITS  PLACE  is  indeed  glorious,  but  OUT  OF  PLACE  hair  is 
a  misery,  grievous  to  be  home. 

M.  T.'s  Depilatory  Powder  is  HARMLESS  became  it  cannot  injure  the  most  delicate  sMn; 
AGIIEE.\.BLE.  because  it  has  not  a  repulsive  odor,  and  PERFECT,  because  it  is  made  of  the  finest 
materials  and  is  professionally  prepared  imder  modern  scientific  metliods,  vi-ithin  sanitary  eurroundings. 

Upon  receipt  of  50c  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  direct  from  our  laboratory  a  2-oz,  jar  of  M 
T.'fc  Depilatory  Powder,  and  as  an  inducement  to  our  patrons  we  mil  include,  free  of  charge,  a 
liberal  quantity  of  "M.  T.'s  Natures  Beauty  Cream"  and  our  booldet  relating  to  Beauty  Culture. 

M.  TRILETY,  Toilet  Requisites,  Dept.  21,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


lilliilFREE 


A  NEW  PLAN   TO  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
DURING   YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

Sometlhin.-?  ci'iff<erent — better. 
biKE«r.  more  lib  eral  than  any 
offe--  ever  maSde.  Lower 
prices — better  clothes — biff- 
s:er  cash  ororits — Express 
paid    on    everything. 


Double  Pay 


I 


FREE  olotihes  and  cash  profits 
besides.       We  don't  as.\  you  .'t 
use     your     cash     profits     for  I 
your  own  clothes.     Ours  is  a 
new  and   better  plan. 
An    Extra    Present     with 
every  order.      Not  a  prize 
scheme.     Choose  wlhat  you 
want,  work  for  it   an.d   Eret 
Jt      besides      your      Cash 
Profits.    Aeent's  Comolete 
Outfit      FREE,      fifty -six 
stylish,    real    cloth    sam- 
ples— fifty  Fashion  Plates. 
Inside     wholesale  _  prices. 
Evervthine     FREE.      Get 
into  fhe  bis  money-mak- 
Inc   class.     Just  put   your 
name  on   a   post  card  and 
__  mail    it    to    Us   to-day. 

SPENCER  MEAD  CO.,  OepL  1825.  Chicago 


|Be  Your  Own  Boss 

Earn  $8  to  $15  a  Day 

Sharpening 

Razor  Blades 

with  a 

Hyfield 

Complete 

Sharpening 

Machine 

whioh  puts  a  keen  cut- 
ting edge  on  any  make 
Safety  JJazor  blade  (12 
at  one  >tiime  in  5 
minutes). 

EAST  ANT>  SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE 

■Shai'peaas  ^iaok  Razors,  Barbers'  Scissois,  Sheais, 
Knives,  etc. 

IF    YOU    VrANT    TO    STAKT    A    PROFIT- 
ABLE   BUSINESS    OF   YOUR  OWN 
SEND    FOR    OUR    PLAN. 

HYFIELD  MFG.  CO. 


21  Walker   Street,  N.  Y. 
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Pull  Your  Disease 
Out  bv  the  Roots 


NATURE       OXIRE 

Cloth  Bound — 438  Taxes 
•SJBNOD      FBEB 

From  tlhe  forty  chapters 
which  comprise  tJie  contents, 
tihe  few  following  ichapter 
headines  'wiQl  serve  as  an  in- 
dication of  t(he  scope  and 
ertent  of  scientific  research 
set  fortb.  in  this  remaxka.ble 
book: 

Whiat  is  Nature  Cure? 
What  is  Life?  The  Three 
Primaw  Caioees  of  Disease — 
IKie  Laws  of  Cure — Suwpres- 
eion  Versus  EJimination ; 
SuDPression  the  Cause  of 
Ohronic  Ddseaee — 'Inflaminia- 
tion — Effects  of  Suopressdon 
on  Venereal  Diseases:  De- 
stx'uotive  After  Btifects  of 
Mercury — "Suippressive"  Sur- 
jrical  Treatment  of  Tonsili- 
tas  and  Enlarged  Adenoids — 
Cancer — Woman's  .Suffering 
— Treatment  of  Aaute  Dis- 
ease by  Natural  Metfhods — 
Dir.  Osier  on  "iMedicine" — 
The  Diphtfheria  Antitoxin — 
Vaocinatnion — Surgery.  De- 
struction or  Cure — Ohronio 
Diiseases — Crisis :  Disease 
Orisia<  Healing  Crisia — Di- 
ajmogia  'from  tlho  Eye:  The 
Story  of  a  Great  Discovery 
— iNatural  Dietetics:  Mixing 
Fiuits  and  Vegetables:  Mix- 
ine  Starciies  and  Acid 
Pruats — iFasting — Hydrother- 
apy— ^Air  and  Light  Batihs — 
Correct  BreatJiing — .Exercise. 
Massage:  Osteopathy.  Ohiro- 
practic — ^Legitunate  Scope  of 
Mental  and  Metaphysical 
Healing — Mental  Tiherajjeu- 
tic8 — StrengDhening  of  Will 
Power  and  Self-Coinitrol. 


Learn  the  secret  of  getting  well  and 
keeping  well  from  Dr.  Henry  Lindlahr,  who 
in  a  wonderful  book  shows  how  you  can 
literally  "puH  your  disease  out  by  the  roots.*' 
Let  this  famous  physician  explain  the  heal- 
ing crisis  and  how  it  can  be  brought  about 
without  drugging  the  system.  And  read  be- 
low how  we  send  this  great  volume  absolute- 
ly free  for  examination.  Just  send  the  cou- 
pon— no  money. 

I^eat  Yourself  At 
Home  Without  Drugs 

This  book— "NATURE  CURE,"  deals  with  the 
fundamental  laws  of  Nature  that  control  the  proc4 
esses  of  life — birth,  health,  disease  and  cure.  It 
gives  clear  directions  for  applying  at  home  th^ 
same  methods  of  Nature  Cure  treatment  which  Dr. 
Lindlahr  himself  employs  at  the  Lindlahr  Sanitar- 
ium of  Chicago  and  the  Lindlahr  Health  Resort  at 
Elmhurst,  111.  It  tells  you  why  every  acute  disease 
is  the  result  of  a  healing  and  cleansing  effort  of 
Nature.  And  it  shows  you  how  to  bring  about, 
either  in  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  the  healing 
crisis  which  leads  to  recovery.  It  is  a  revelation 
in  the  art  of  right  living — a  never-failing  well  of 
inspiration  for  any  one  who  suffers  from  disease 
in  any  form. 

Free  Examination 

Mail  the  coupon  and  get  tYie  T5lPk.  Read  it  5  days. 
If  ;'OA  ke.^9  it,  send  us  the  price  $2.15.  Otherwise 
wri  te  and  we  will  tell  you  w\iere  to  "Jend  it.  No  risk 
to  you.     No  obligation.     Send  now. 


NATURE  CURE  PUB.  £Q. 


CmCAGQe  !IJ> 


525  S.  ASHLAHD  BLVD. 

Gentlemen:  CW    A  ■» 

Send   me  a  copy  of  yoai-  438-Papre  Book ^Natin-o 

Ciure.      If  at  the  end  of  fivo  days  I  decide  to  keen  it    f 
I  iwill  send  you  $2.15:  otherwise  I  will  ask  you  tS  teld 
rne  where  to  Beud  it.  .» v  i*  vu  i.an 


Nam© 


•  • 

i 

•        Address f 
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Accident  Insurance  for 
Commercial  Travelers 

At  Absolute  Cost 


I 
I 

i  ! 

^        Henry  D.  Pixley  George  S.  Dana  K 

S  Pi-esident  Sec'y  and  Treas.        $ 

^  Directors:  Directors: 

^             Russell  H.  Wicks  Geo.  A.  Tyler  | 

I            Theo.  M.  Glatt  John  R.  Lewis  § 

Everett  F.  Crumb  Jesse  E,  Jones  ^ 


!  ™ 

\  For    Full    information    Write    to  | 

I  GEO.  S.  DANA  | 

I  The  Commercial  Travelers'  Mutual  ^ 

I  Accident  Association  of  America  | 

I  UTICA,   N.   Y.  I 

1  ■     ^ 

I  .-•  ■■          ■'                     '  ^ 

r  LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD  I 


LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

rshlp  Over  1  (Q)(0>,O(Q>O  I 
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WOULD  THE  LAW  LET  YOU  MARRY . 

Physical  degetievration.  is  tlw  cuts©  of  the  race.  Jgnorant  of  tbe 
laws  of  natm-e  and  suffering  by  constantly  breaking  them,  man 
has  been  trying  to  save  himself  from  his  follies  by  drugs,  YOU 
can  recall  now  how  you  or  others  within  your  home  have  relied 
for  years  on  bottled  dopes  and  pill  piffle.  Drugs  ueTer  made  a 
drop  of  blood  or  restored  the  rigor  of  health  and  manhood. 

You  have  read  of  the  agitatioo  all  over  the  States  over  the  law 
Of  Eugenics,  and  possibly  you  know  that  some  States  have  passed 
laws  ^compelling  the  physical  examination  of  the  tw®  juartiea  to  a 
jnarriage  before  permitting  thi^  eacrcd  act. 

WOULD  YOU  BE  DOOMED 

by  this  law  to  go  tlhrough  life  without  the  joya  that  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a  loving  wife,  strong,  healthy  children?  Have  you 
neglected  your  body,  ignored  the  fundamental  principles  of  right 
living  and  failed  to  make  the  most  of  Nature's  supreme  gift? 

Oxv  first  duty  is  to  posterity.  Providence  has  entrusted  ua 
with  the  saCred  duty  of  perpetuating  the  species.  LIKE  BE- 
GETS LIKE  is  an  everlasting  trutli.  A  thin,  scraggy,  unde- 
veloped body,  soaked  and  saturated  with  poisons,  cannot  hope  to 
produce  strong,  healthy  children.  A  man  torn,  and  wrecked  by 
physical  ailments,  organic  disorders  and  excesses  will  some  day 
look  iiijon  children  in  like  condition. 

A  stronff.  virile  man.  who  jealoQslr  fiTuards  his  body 
and  taltes  proper  mesisares  to  gain  health  will  comnel 
success,  reap  Nature's^  sweetest  .iots  and  some  dar. 
revel  m  the  si^rht  of  offsorinsr.  the  picture  of  Joyoost 
nubblins:  health  and  strength.    So.  vou  see. 

YOIT  OWE  IT  MOST  TO  THAT    GIRL.! 

The  sweetest,  purest,  dearest  girl  in  all  the  world  whom  yoa 
would  call  wife.  Is  your  body  dean,  strong,  healthy?  Do  you 
realize  the  consequences  of  the  follies  that  are  wrecking  yoiu- 
body?  STRONGFOETISM  wUl  restore  you  to  the  vitality  of 
MANHOOD. 

If  you  will  obey  Nature,  if  you  will  do  the  things  that  I  shall 
ask  you  to  do  you  can  make  your  body  like  mine.  I  wUl  show 
you  HOW.  In  order  to  help  you  I  ask  you  to  write  me  regard- 
ing your  present  condition.  Do  not  hesitate  to  state  your  case 
plainly  whether  it  be  merely  lack  of  proper  develpoment, 
indigestion,  constipation,  youthful  excesses.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you.  free,  a  personal  letter  of  advice  that  will  help  you. 

You  shovUd  read  my  iS-page  book,  "INTTSXLIGEiNCE  IN 
PHYSICAL  A'N1>  HEALTH  CtTLTURE."  It  is  FREE. 
It  will  help  you  to  a  better  life  of  health  and  strength,  and  is 
5ent  for  only  three  2  cent  stamps  to  cover  mailing  charges.  Send 
NOW,  mark  the  ailment  that  interests  you  most  on  the  coupon 
below  so  that  I  may  write  to  you  about  yoiu:  condition  and 
help  you. 


Strongfort,  the   Perfect  Man. 

An  athlete  of  whom  Dr.   Sargent 
of  Harvard  University  has  said : 

"(He  is  iinquestionably  the  finest 
Specimen  of  physical  development 


ever  seen. 


CONTTDENTIAIi 

No  matter  what  your 
physical  trouble,  write 
to  Lionel  Strongfort,  314 
Park  Building,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  he  will  send 
you  Information  that  will 
help  you. 


EBEE   CONSULTATION   COUPON 

Dear  Strongfort — Please  send  me  your  book,  "INTELLI- 
GENCE IN  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  CULTURE,"  for 
(postage  of  which  1  enclose  6  cents  in  stamps. 
I  have  marked  (X)  before  the  subject  in  which  I  am 
interested  and  should  like  you  to  send  me  a  personal  talk  on 
Itliis  subject.  (314) 

..Thinness  ..Skin  ..Poo* 

.  .Obesity  Disorder  Memory 

..Nervousness         «  .Round  ..Alcohol 

I.  .Insomnia  Shoulders        ..Tobacco   or 

.  .Indigestion  .  .Stoop  Other  \ 

.  .  Constipation         .  .  Deformity  Bad  Habits 

I.  .Short   Wind  Slioulders  and 

.  .Plat  Chest  .  .Rupture  Wealtnesses 

.  .Colds  .  .Lnne:  .  .Increased 

I.  .  Catarrh  Trouble  Height 

..Headache  ..Plat   Peet  ..Muscular 

.  .Rheumatism        .  .Poor  Development 

.  .  Heartweak-  Cii'culation      .  .  Great 

Iness  .  .Despondency  Strength 

Or  any  other  ailment  you  n\a^  have. 

(Name  , , ^ .:. -. 
Street 

City     State ......... 

'li  67n  e  l"1»  tr  o  n"gf  or  t 

Master    of    Physical    Culture 
314    P\RK    BLDG..  NEVVAKK,    N.    J, 

Pergonal  consultation  by  special  appointment  only, 
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Your  Trousers  Pressed  Every  Day 
Without  a  Penny  to  the  Tailor 

No  self-respecting  man  likes  to  wear 
wrinkled  trousers.  'Baggy  knees  make 
even  a  brand  new  suit  look  sloppy ; 
while  freshly  creased  trousers  make 
you  look  well-dressed  in  an  old  suit. 
Sending  trousers  to  a  tailor  is  expen- 
sive. Lowest  \:harge  I'Sc — -usually  2.5c. 
Two  pressings  per  week  means  $1.20 
*.o  $2  a  month,  $15  to  $>26  a  year. 
Why  not  save  that  money?  For  less 
than  Ic  a  month,  Leahey's — 

HEATLESS  TROUSERS  PRESS 

will  press,  crease  and  stretch  your 
trousers  while  you  sleep — gives  _you 
new  looking  trousers  every  morning; 
no  trouble  whatever — simply  fold 
trousers,  hang  up  in  Press  of  lay 
across'  a    chair.  _ 

Only  $1  H  You  Keep  It— Nothing  If  Yon  Don't 

Make  us  prove  these  statements.  Try 
the  Press  at  our  risk.  Won't  cost  a 
cent  if  you  don't  keep  it,  and  only  $1 
if  you  do.  Less  than  one 
month's  tailor  charges.  Costs 
■nothing  to  operate.  Earns 
its  price  first  month  and 
keeps  on  saving  every  month 
tliereafter. 

Saves  Time  and  Tronble.  Too 

With  this  Press,  trousers  are 
never  wrinkled  when  you 
want  to  look  your  best — 
they're  freshly-creased  every 
day.  They  wear  longer.  The 
tailor's  hot  iron  destroys  the 
life  of  the  fabric.  The  Heat- 
less  method  preserves  It. 
Press  made  of  finest  fibre- 
board,  with  speclally- 
treated,  nickel -plated  steel 
clamps.      Weighs    20  oz. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

We'll  send  the  Press  for  10  days*  free  trial. 
DoRar  back  imme-diatelv  if  not  satisfied.  A 
dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned — and  here  you 
save  at  least  $15.    Why  not  send  couoon  to-day? 


MONEY  BACK  COUPON 


Tronsers  Press  Dept. 

Auto    Vaemim    Freezer    Co.. 

25X   W.   BrCfdway,   N.   y. 

Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Please  eend  me  poatpaid 
one  Leahey's  Heatlese  Tronsers  Press.  If  at 
tlhe  end  of  ten  iliaye  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  it 
I  win  rert.urn  it  i,nd  you  will  return  nw  dollar. 
(Sbat-eif  slim  or, medium  build.) 

^Name : 

Address      


This 

StyllsH 

Suit 


We  want  YOU  to  get  one 

of  t'hese  suits  absolutely 
FKEE  so  you  can  show 
it  to  your  ifriends.  '^" 
doubt  about  it.  vpu  will 

fie  the  Best  Dressed  Man  in 
Your  Town. 

Itwill  be  a  big  adver- 
tisement for  ua.    Just 
to  prove  the  wonderful 
aualitv.  style   and  vali 
of  our  tailoring,  we  mal 
this     astoundins     offer 
Never    before    'have    ■w 
been  able  to  make  sue 
a   wonderful   offer:    be  t 
clothes— nobbiest  fabr 
— classiest   styles— an  1 
lowest    Drices. 

$2500  a  Year  and 

Two  Suits  for  Yourself 

Here  is  the  ga-eatest  oppoTbuoity 
you  erer  heard  of  for  you  to 
make  a  BIG  SAlLiA'BY.a  lot  of  < 
money  on  tihe  side,   while  doing  other 
work,     if  you  would  like  to  make  $2500  a  year 
and    get   YOUR     OWN     OLOTHIES     FREE, 
write  for  our  wonderful  offer — it's  a  dandy — 
styl«  book,  confidential  price  list,  and  64  beau- 
tiful samples  to  dhoose  from — /FREE. 
THE   PROGRESS    TAILORING   CO.. 
Dent.  925.  Chicago. 


Gain  fame  and  fortune  drawing  cartoons,  ootndcs 
and  other  pictures  for  newspapers,  magazines,  etc. 
Lessons  by  itnail  quickly  develop  your  talent.  En- 
dorsed by  famous  artists  and  publishers.  Big  in- 
comes. Write  for  Illustrated  Art  Magazine  and  full 
infctrmation.  ILesson  work  fascinating.  Home 
money-maldng  possibilitijes.  BY  MAIL  or  loca.1 
classes. 

ASSOCIATED  ART  STUDIOS 

58A    FLATIKON    BUILDING, 
New  York  City. 

IfllJML  In  Your  Home  -l"  Kliti 

By  the  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  School  of 
Music    in    America — Established    1S95 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Etc 


* 


M 


I0»t 


^^ 


-    .     ■       *.    "      -    I     »       tf 

Beginners  or  advanced  players.  One  lesson  weekly. 
Illustrations  make  everything  plain.  Only  expense 
about  2c  per  day  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  music 
used.  Write  for  Free  booklet  which  explains  every- 
tbine  in  full. 

American  School  of  Moslc,  80  Lakeside  BIdg.,  Chicago. 
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-TEAR  OUT  HERE- 


'Vbu  Get  The  Job 


"We've  been  watching  you,  young  man.  We  know  you're  made 
of  the  stuff  that  wins.  The  man  that  cares  enough  about  his 
future  to  study  an  I.C.S.  Course  in  his  spare  time  is  the  kind  we 
want  in  this  firm's  responsible  positions.  You're  getting  your 
promotion  on  what  you  know,  and  I  wish  we  had  more  Hke  you." 

The  boss  can't  take  chances.    When  he  has  a  responsible  job  to  fill,  he 
picks  a  man   trained   to  hold  it. 
He's    watching    you    right    now, 
hoping  you'll  be  ready  when  your 
opportunity  comes. 

The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
start  today  and  train  yourself  to 
do  some  one  thing  better  than 
others.  You  can  do  it  in  spare 
time  through  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools.  Over 
5,000  men  reported  advancement 
last  year  as  a  result  of  their  I.C.S. 
training. 

The  first  step  these  men  took 
was  to  mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 

Make  your  start  the  same  way — 
and  make  it  right  now 


International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  4391,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  explain,  without  obligating  me,  bow  I  can  qualify 
tot  the  position  before  which  I  maric  X. 


□  ADVERTISm G  MAN 

D  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

D  Salesman 

D  Electrician 

D  Commercial  Law 

D  Electric  Cars 

n  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

D  Telegraph  Engineer 

O  ('ertifled  Fuljilo  Accountant 

D  Practical  Telephony 

D  Bookkeeper 

D  Railroader 

D  Stenographer 

D  ARCHITECT 

D  ILLUSTRATOR 

D  Contractor  &  Builder 

D  Window  Trimmer 

D  CIVIL  ENGINEER 

D  Show-Card  Writer 

n  Surveying  &  Mapping 

D  Civil  Service 

D  STEAM  ENGINEER 

D  TEACHER 

D  MINING  ENGINEER 

D  Common  School  Subjects 

D  Metallurgist 

DIIECHAMCAL  ENGINEER 

D  AGRICULTURE 

O  Mechanical  Draftsman 

D  Poultry  Raising 

D  CHEMIST 

D  AUTOMOBILES 

Street 

A    Nn. 

r.Ify 

Rtpff. 
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ENJOY  YOUR  NIGHTS  WHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

"PERFECTION"  SLEEPING  BAGS  with  PNEUMATIC  MATTRESSES 

emlhrace    every   desiralble  feature;    are   waterproof,    rot   and   vermin  proof  and  will 
withstand  hardest  usage;    can  be  inflated   in  a  few  minutes  or 
deflated   and  rolled   in   a   small  bundle  instantly. 

A  Boon  to  the  Camper  and  Tourins:  Automobilist. 

Indispensable  to  yacbt  and  motor-boat   equipment. 

Endorsed  and  used  by  wedl  known  sportsmen  and  explorers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  W 
of  guaranteed  mattresses  i 
for  tiome,  camp,  yacht  | 
and    automobile. 


Pneumatic  Manulacturing  Co. 

124  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


iPP 


For  Camp  Comfort 

_  .•  »♦/ Trade  Manlt  Ree.  \ 

Gold  Medal  (  ¥"A'^a  I'l^^^  ) 


'bw^wi>u\t^^'\Q^wvQw2;^w^^xo>^ 


FOLDING  FURNITURE 
Used  on   the   PORCH. 
LAWN  and  in  the  HOME, 


•dlNXblNX3FI?INinNC 

as  weU  as  in  CAMP— STR«;XG,  1.IGHT,  I>EPENDABLE,  COM- 
PACT— folds  into  small  space.  Sold  thru  dealers.  Send  for  cata- 
loe  showing  our  Cots,  Camp  Beds,  Chairs,  Stools,  Mosquito  Bar 
Frames  and  Nettincs,  Folding  Bathtubs,  Washstands.  Folding 
Pails.  Cooliine  Outfits.  Canteens  and  complete  Campina  Outfits. 

Also  ask  for  Cataloe  of     COLDMeDAL   FOLD-UP  Portable  Houses 
EASY  OF  ERECTION— REQUIRE  MO  TOOLS— FOLD  UP  COM-  No.  SB  FoUlng  Porch  Chair 
PAOTLY — TAKEN    ANYAVHFBE.      Correspondence    invited.  For  Porch,  Lavm  ana  Camp 

Send  10c  for  our  book.  The  Ctimplete  Camper's  Manual. 
GOLD  MEDAL.  CAMP  FURNITURE  MFG.   CO.  Dept.  W,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  tliiiidlcsMbofcs^ 
Spbrtsmian  Evier  Carried 


You'ill    add    to    comfort 
and  safety   wlhen   camp- 
ing   or    hunting    if    you 
take   a   Marble^s    Safety 
Axe     and     a     Marble's 
Wateiproof  Matcihlbox  with 
you.      'No  matter   how   wet 
YOU    get.     the    matc-bes    in 
your    Manble's    Matchbox       _ 
always    be    dry.     Don't    go    into 
the     woods     withoxit     a     Marble's 
Safety  Axe — it  is  the  handiest 
ever    made    for    the    outdoor    tnian. 
•Several     styles— all     GUARAiNTEED 
satififactory.     Axe   shown  here  is   No. 
6 — hiclcory    handle.      'Length,    12    in. 
■Solid    tool    steel    Made,     2%x4%    in. 
Guard    folds    into    groove    in    handle 
wtoen  axe  is  in  use.   Price.   $1.50. 


ARiBIjlE'S    M.iTOHBOX    is 
A  B  S  O  Iv  U  T  H  LY 
W  A  T  B  El  PEIOOP. 
Holds      big      supply. 
Used  by  sportsmen,  U. 
S,  and  aillied  soldiers. 
Price,    50c. 
AT   YOUR   IDEAIiEK'S 
Or    order    dixect,     if    dealer 
hasn't    them.      Send   for    cat- 
alog No.    IS,    sihawing  all  the 
60  Marble's    Famous    Special- 
ties for  outdoor    "fans." 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 
28a  Delta  Ave.       GLADSTONE.  JVnCH. 
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STAR'^sJl'^RAZOR 

With  12  Star  Cru-Steel  Blades 


$ 


1 


Write  us  Jor 
Catalogue 
and  Free 

Sample  Blade 


KiVMPFE 
BROS. 

83^RcadcS!. 
IVcw  York 

• 


We  pay  CASH  premiums  on  Hundreds  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Coins.  All 
U.  S.  Lange  Copper  Cents,  V2  cents,  2c.  Pieces,  3c,  Pieces,  20c. 
Pieces  and  Gold  Dollars  are  at  a  premium.  Some  coins  dated 
as  lat'e  as  1894  are  at  a  larg-e  premium.  It  will  pay  you  to 
keep  all  money  dated  before  1895  uimtil  you  see  copy  of  ou.r 
New  Illusbrated  Coin  Value  Boiok,  size  4x7,  which  sihows  prices 
we  gfua/ran'tee  to  P'ay  for  'coins,  sent  poatpaid  for  10  cents. 
Get    posted:    it   imay   me^an    your    fortune. 

C.  F.  CLARKE  &  CO. 

Coin  Dealers,  Box  148,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Economy  Sanitary  Sugar  Server 

One  teaspoonful,  aiitoiMatically :  no  waste,  no  dirt.    Colonial  fflass  for 

hotels,  $1.25;  etelied  erlass,  silver  olated.  for  families,  $3,50 

postpaid,   or  at   dealers.      AGENTS    VVANTKD. 

OROCKERY.   GLAiSSWABK,   LITs'ENS.   TABLES,   CHAIRS, 

COTTON     GOODS,     BEDS,     BROOMS     ANp     BRUSHES. 

Let  us  estimate  on  furnishing:  your  hotel  complete. 

D.  J.  BARRY  &  CO.  83  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City 


AT  LAST!  A  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR 


You  can  now  print  or  duplicate,  or  onake  from  3  0  to 
7i5  fac-simile  duplicate  copies  from  each  one  vou 
write  or  Pen  or  Typewritten  Letters.  Price  Ivists, 
Specifications.  Drawings.  Music.  Maps,  or  anything' 
vou  wisih.  Simply  write  oir  make  one  and  the  Dupli- 
cator does  the  rest.  No  erlue  or  gelatine.  36.486 
Firms  use  it.  30 -Day  Free  Trial  Money- Back  Guar- 
antee. Letter  Size.  9x12  inches.  comDilete  S4.50.  Or 
Boioklet  of  other  s'izes  free. 

W,    A.    DDRKIN.    REEVES    &    CO..   Mfrs.. 
,  PITTSBURGH.  PA 


<► 


REDDING  &  CO. 
MASONIC  BOOKS  AND  GOODS 

Regalia,  Jewels,  Badges,  Pins.  Charms  and  Lodge  Supplies. 

'^  Send  for  Catalogue  w.  200  FrFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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SHORTHAND 
DRILLING 

For  Gregg  Writers  by  Mail. 
Th  ^     LT^  — J    must  be  trained 

ine  neaa  first  to  do  a 

thing  well  you  must  know  how 
to  do  it.  In  rapid  shorthand 
writing  and  reading  you  must 
know  all  the  elements  that  enter 
into  speed  development.  Without 
this  head  knowledge  no  amount 
of  manual  dexterity  will  make 
you   a  speedy  writer.     But — 


The  Hands 


are  equally  im- 
portant. The 
things  your  head  knows  must  be 
instantly  available.  You  must  be 
able  to  write  the  outlines  you 
know  and  to  make  new  combina- 
tions with  the  lightning  speed  that 
only  comes  as  the  result  of  well 
directed  effort.  Fluency  alone 
is  not  enough.  Knowledge  PLUS 
fluency  is  the  winning  combination 

GURTLER/S 
Efficiency  Course  for  Stenographers 

is  an  advanced  course  for  writers 
of  Gregg  Shorthand.  It  not  only 
gives  you  a  thoroug-h  knowledge  of 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  make 
shorthand  efficiency  but  d"ills 
you  in  making  that  knowledge 
effective. 

A  Post- Graduate  Course.  t7ier°wll 

wants  to  become  more  efficient  in 
fthorthand  writing  needs  this  course. 
It  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  do  big- 
ger things  and  better  work  with  sui'er 
results. 

Do  not  let  cost  stand  in  the  way  or 
your  improvement.  Don't  think  that 
my  efficiency  course  for  stenographers 
is  too  expensive.  Write  now  for  facts 
and  letters  from  students.  No  ohllgation. 

FRED     H.     GURTLBR, 

1001   Title  and   Trust   BIder.,   Cliicaero, 

'HSettine   the   'Posit.inm,"    one    of   my    bool^B 
sells  for  2oc.;  may  be  worth:  dollars  to  5'ou. 


Reeco  Gasoline  and 
Kerosene  Engines 

Stationary  or  Portable 

High  Grade  Construction 
Lowest    Possible    Price 


Reeco  Pumping 
Outfits 

Electric  Gasoline  Kerosene  Hot  Air 

They  meet  every  possible  condition 
Automatically   Controlled 
Electric  Lighting  Systems 

Send   for   Ca;talogiie 

Rider  Ericsson  Engine  Co. 

Business    Established    li?42 
NEW  YORK     PHILADELPHIA     BOSTON 
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— just  what  SHORTHAND  ought  to  be — a  sfhort.  simple  system.  You  have  onlv  to 
learn  2  6  simple  strokes.  2  6  brieif  word- signs.  6  Dreflx  abbreviations  and  ONE  rule  of 
contraction.      THAT  IS  ALL. 

Then  you  will  have  a  system  of  short'hand  with  which  oan  be  written  ANYTHING 
and  E'V'ERYTiHING  in  the  language,  from  the  simplest  business  Jetter  to  the  most  di£- 
flcult  scientmc  terms.  The  LONGEST  words  in  the  languaga  can  be  written  fasten- 
than  t'hey  oan  be  spoken. 

Paragon  Shorthand 

is  be'Ing  used  in  bhe  service  of  the  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT,  and  In  the  offices 
of  the  largest  corporations — sudh  as  the  "Westinghouse  Co..  The  Standard  Oil  Co..  th^e 
big  railroads,  etc.  Also  in  COURT  REPORTING.  The  oublic  sch'ools  of  Atlanta.  Ga.v 
and  other  cities  are  now  teaching  tJhis  system,  '. 

It  Will  Raise  Your  Earning  Power  Quickly 

Men  and  Women,  boys  and  girls,  have  only  to  scan  the  Help  Wanted  columns  of 
any  city  paper  to  see  how  steady  the  demiand  is  for  steniogiraphers. 


IM.ll.1J.M.Hil'H:M.iilM'im!lil! 


— during  spare  time.  Our  correspondence  course  makes  this  possible.  Send  a  dollar 
bill  .for  FIRST  LESSON  and  FOJLL  PARTICULAKS.  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 
Any  bank  wlill  tell  you  tlhis  scihool  is  absolutely  reliable. 

PARAGON  SHORTHAND  INSTITUTE,  50-56  Coliseum  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


PIANO  PtATING' 


You  learn  easily — in  just  a  few   lessons  by  mail. 
My  system  is  so  simple  you'll   play  Mendelssohn's 
Wedding   March   in    your  fifth   lesson.       Whether 
'Z^      you  can  play  now  or  not.      I'll  teach  you  to  play 
. —    anytihing  In   happy   ragtime.     Think  of  the   pleas- 
ure   for    you — and    tihe    surprise   far   your    friends! 
-  Everybody's  doing  it!      Write  at  once  for  epecial 
low    terms.     Money-back    Guarantee,    and    testi- 
monials   fTom    hundreds   of    happy    students. 

AXEL  CHRISTENSEN  ("Czar  of  Ragtime").  Director 

Christensen  Schools.  Deot.WlSvOhristensen  Bids:.. 
Chicago.    Send    10c.   for  copy  "Ragtame  Review" 

(or  $1  year).     Contains  new,  snappy  rags,  popular  music,   etc. 


ELECTRICAL 


men  with  training  are  always  in  demand.  Hg,v- 
ing-  tiained  over  2,000  young-  men  In  the  past  24 
years  in  the  fundamentals  of  Applied  Electricity, 

The   Bliss   Electrical   School,  with  its  well-equipped   shops  and  laboratories.   Is 

peculiarly  qualified  to  give  a   condensed  course  in  Electrical 


ENGINEERING 


including  Mathematics,  Steam  and  Gas  Engines,  Mechanical: 
Drawing,  Shop  Work,  and  Theoretical  and  Practical  Electricity 
in  all  branches.  Students  construct  dynamos,  install  wiring  si;ha 
test  efficiency   of  electrical  machinery.     Course,  with  diplomair 

IN  ONE  YEAR 

For  practical  young  men  with  limited  tiime.     26th    year    opens    Sept.    25,    1918. 
Catalogue  on  request.     300  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ffgW  Dl^i^t^ajph  ^  1 5 

This  detecting  instiiunent  of  marvelous  sensitivity  can  be 
used  for  detecting  secret  conversations.  Outfit  consists  of 
Sensitive  Transmitter.    25  ft.    Black  Cord.   Receiver.   Head- 


band,  Case  and  Battery.  .  , 

Junior 

Deaf- Phone 

For   People   With 
Impaired  Hearing 

V  j  C    Complete 

T.HEI    MIOROPHO     JUiNIOR 

•DEAF-PHONB    is     i,     amn^r-  DETECTAGRAPH  $15 

Bensitive  lostrument  whioh  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  dema-nds 
lor  a  practical  and  efficient  Oiearing  device  at  an  extremely  low 
price.  It  IS  equal  to  any  $35.00  instrument  made  and  superior  to 
most   of   them. 

The  outfit  consists  of  One   Super-Sensitive  Transmitter  with  cord  connector-   One  Siiner  Spn«iitivp 
Ear  Piece  with  small  black  cord;   One  Black  Single  HeadbandT Black  Case  itid  Two  B^teries! 

Improved  Super-Sensitive 
Microphone,    Only   $7.50 

hn^M^',^  instrument  is  offered  at  an  extremely  low  price.     It  is  excellent  for, 
buildiug  your  own   radio  amplmer.     Can  also  be  used  in  many  experiments 
nJiere  a  sensitive  microi>lione  is  required 

Send   for   One  Toda.v  and"  Convince  Yourself 

MICROPHO-DETECTOR  CO.  ^^^^^^^^i^e^'sidfnT^'*^*'^^ 
'^^&h'le'*"^Soa'rS*"«  26  Coftlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK 


RlfN»GS      MEDALS   CUPS 

FOR  SCHOOLS 


Direct  from  Manufacturer 
of  30 years  Experience 
All  work  guaranteed. 

oesieNS&esTiMATes 


TROPHIES 
AND  BADGES 

AND        SOCIETieS 

Send  for  i\ew  book 

"-^  EMBLEMS 

3U6MITTeO  -ADDRESS  Box  I60 


D0RRE11PS 


^|?^3B7  V^ASHlNiETON  ST 

3 PS TC>  1st    M /=i5 S  i 


TURN  INTO  CASH 

Your  Old  Gold,  Sliver,  Platinum,  Dupli- 
cate Wedding  Gifts,  which  you  don't  use; 
also  discarded  false  teeth,  broken  or  other- 
wise, with  or  without  gold;  will  send  you  cash  same  day  goods 
are  received  and  hold  your  shipment  for  15  days.  If  amount 
sent  Is  not  satisfactory  will  return  your  goods  at  my  expense. 

Keferences:  Dun's  and  Manufacturers'  National  Bank  of  Newark 

ALEX.   LOEB 

Jeweler    and     Smelter 
11  Central   Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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I  T-R-I-A-D 

I  DUTCH  BITTER 
I  SWEETS 

I  SWISS  STYLE  MILK 

CHOCOLATES 
\  EXTRAORDINARY 

I  QUINTETTE 
]  ASSORTMENT 

I  NUT  CREAMS- 
CHOC.  DIPPED 


SPECIAL 
ASSORTMENT 

etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


LOO,  L50 

2.00  to  5.00  the  Box 


This 
Famous 


an 


Has  Taught  Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Amer- 
icans H'/iom  He  A'€t;erMe(face-to-Fflce  How  to 

SPEAK  and  WRITE 

FRENCH  GERMAN 
SPANISH    ITALIAN 

This  delightfully  easy  method  ol  home  study  has 
bridged  the  gaps  of  distances.  You  can  commence 
at  once  to  think  and  speals  in  French,  German, 
Spanish,  or  Italian. 

The  Rosenthal  method  is  for  busy  men  and  women. 
It  is  simple  and  easy  to  master,  and  requires  very 
little  time.  The  study  is  a  pleasure,  never  a  task. 
There  is  scarcely  any  other  accomplishment  that 
will  advance  you  further  in  social  and  business  life. 
With  America's  export  trade  opening  wider  and 
wider  each  year,  doithlp  armed  is  he  who  can  sneak  a 
second  lamjuage!  Wonderful  opportunities  present 
themselves  to  those  who  speak  and  write  a  foreign 
tongue. 

French  War  Terms 

A  special  glossary  of  French  war  terms  has  beeu  pre- 
pared and  added  to  the  Frencn  course,  making  it 
completely  up-to-the-minute  and  ol  i?reat,  timely 
value  in  connection  with  the  war.  This  feature  is  ol 
especial  help  to  men  and  women  interested  in  the 
Army   Navi'.  Red  Cross,  etc. 

Are  You  Satisfied  to  Remain  a 
One- Language  Man" — or  Woman? 

Thousands  will  De  caned  to  the  colors  and  sent  over- 
seas. You  may  be  among  them.  Wlien  the  war  is 
over  there  will  be  a  rush  to  visit  the  warring  coun- 
tries. Perhaps  you  are  contemplating  the  trip.  Why 
not  learn  to  apeak  the  languages  of  the  countries  to 
be  visited  NOW? 

Send   for    Interesting    Free    Booklet 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  talk  and  write  coriect  French. 
German,  Spanisii  or  Italian,  just  sign  your  name  be- 
low and  return  this  slip  to  us,  or  a  copy  of  it,  and  you 
will  receive,  fiee  of  charge.  Dr.  Rosenthal's  interest- 
ing booklet,  "Revolution  in  the  Study  and  Teaching, 
of  Foreign  Languages." 

Do  this  now  before  you  forget  it! 


(( 


rUNK   &  WAGNAI.LS  COMPANY    Dept.  36 
354-3G0  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York, 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me,  without  charge  or 
obligatio'i,  the  booklet  'Revolution  in  the  Study  and 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages." 

Name 

Address 

Slate 

*  I  am  especially  interested  in  TPrench — German — 
SoauisU — Italian.     (Cross  out  languages  not  wanted) . 


Eveiy  Blemish  Removed 

IN  TEN  DAYS 


Get  the  Beauty 
Methods  off  This 
Beautiful  Woman 


I  Wni  Tell 
Every  Reader 
of  Thts  Al- 
manac How- 

I  only  ask  that  you  write  me  first. 

Send  no  money.  All  confidential.  No 
one  else  will  know.  TTien  to  you,  and 
any  reader  of  this  Almanac,  I'll  give 
full  details  of  my  wonderful  and  as- 
tonisMng  treatment.  'No  obligations. 
No  risk.    You  be  the  sole  judge.    I  offer  this  fairly  and  truthfully— FREE  to  you. 

My  great  complexioD  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a  sensa- 
tion. Tou  can  try  it  without  risk  and  prove  all  I  say — all  that  thousands  of  otherj 
say  who  know  the  results.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled  the  physi- 
cians and  beauty  specialists  for  years.  Tou  have  never  in  your  life  used  or  hearo 
of  anything  like  it.  Will  make  muddy  complexions,  red  spots,  pimples,  black 
heads,  eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic. 

No  cream,  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask, 

massage,  diet  or  appsuratiis,  nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  or  not  your  complexdon  is  a  "fright,"  -wlietheT  your  face  is 
fuU  of  muddy  spots ;  (peppery  blackheads,  embarrassing  pimples  and 
eruptions,  .  or  whether  your  skin  is  rough  and  "porey,"  amd  you've 
tried  almost  everything  under  "the  sun  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes. 
This  'wonderful  treatment,  in  just  ten  days,  positively  removes  every 
blemdsb  and  beautifies  your  skin  in  a  marvellous  way.  You  look  years 
yoimger.  It  gives  the  bloom  and  tint  of  purity  of  a  freshly  blown 
rose.  In  ten  days  you  can  be  the  subject  of  the  wild  admiration  of 
all  your  friends,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  condition  of  health. 

So,  this  minute,  send  me  your  name  and  address  on  the 
free  counon,  or  postal  or   letter,   and  by   return  mail   I   will  write  you 
fuU  details  an  plain  sealed  envelope  free.    Decide  now  and  do  it  for 
your  own  greater  happiness 
wwvwwwv/^/wwFREE  COUPON' 


Pearl  La  Sa^e,  Suite  530, 

2119  Michigran  Ave.,  Chicagfo,  III. 

1  am  a  reader  of  this  Almanac  and  am  entitled  to  know  full 
details  of  the  sensational,  harmless,  scientific  method  for 
giving  marvelloua  beauty  to  the  complexion  and  removing 
every  blemisrh  in  ten  days.  There  is  no  obligatioa  what- 
ever on  my  part  for  this  information. 


Name. 
iStxeet. 
City... 


.State. 


En. 


All  Methods 
Now  Known  an 
Cast  Aside  b\ 
Pearl    La   Sag€ 

former  actress  who  now  of- 
fers to  tell  women  of  the 
most  remarkable  complexiot 
treatment  ever  known  — 
Nothing  to  Wear.  'Nothing 
to  Take  Internally — Abso- 
lutely Harmless  and  Pleas- 
ant to  Use.  Your  Com. 
plexion  Can  Look  Liki 
Hers  If  You  Will  Seno 
Mfl  Your  Name. 

I  Promise  Yon 

Your  face,  even  arms,  hands, 
shoulders  are  beautiful  beyond  yom 
fondest  dreams.  All  this  I  will 
absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your 
own  eyes  in  your  mirror  in  ten 
days.  This  treatment  is  absolutely 
harmless  to  the  most  delicate  skin 
and  very  pleasant  to  use.  No  change 
in  your  mode  of  living  necessary. 
Few  minutes  every  da.v  does  it. 

YOU,  Too,  Can  Now 
Have  a  BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion  at  Once 
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Make  Your  Arms  Smooth  anu 
Beau.»u.      ^g^j 


There  Is  no  longer  any  need  for 
you  to  blush  for  your  arms  when  you 
wear  evening  sowns — and  no  need  to 
wear  usly  long  sleeves  to    hide  their 


disfigurement, 
neck,     arms 
necessary — it 


DEPI LATORY 
P  O  W  D   L  R 


Hair    on    your    face, 
or     underarm      is      noi 
does     not     serve     any 
purpose.      Why  have  your  attractive- 
ness   spoiled?      Remove     this    super- 
fluous   hair    quickly    and    safely    by 
using  X.    Baz/in   Depilatory  Powder. 

Cutting  the  hair  does  no  pood.    Ask 

any   man    who  shaves.      He   will   tell   you 

that  the  hair  grows  twice  as  fast — that 

it  comes  in   coarse  and 'stiff. 

Tile  best  and  safest  way  is  to  use  a  depilato'ry  that  you  can 
depend  on — one  that  bas  been  used  for  over  ithree-auarters  of  a 
century — tihait  is  being  used  by  thousands  wf  society  women  to-day 
in   Paris   and   New  YoTk — X.   Bazin   Depilatoiry  Powder. 

You  spread  X.  Bazin  Depilatory  Powder  on  in  a  tlhin  paste 
and  rem.ove  it  after  a  few  minutes.  Not  a  trace  of  hair  is  left. 
Your  skin  will  be  smooith  ^and  soft.  X.  Bazin  Powder  will  not 
injure  the  skin.  Use  it  only  twice  a  month  at  first.  Then  gradu- 
ally less  firequently  until  the  hair  growth  is  so  sligiht  that  X. 
Bazm  is  no  longer  necessary. 

Got  X.  Bazin  Depilatory  Powder  ait  your  drug  <yr  department 
Store  to-day.  If  youir  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  send  us  5  0c  for 
a  ^bottae  lor.  if  you  will  send  us  $1.00  we  will  send  you  free  in 
addition  to  an  extra  large  ibottle  holding  2V2  times  the  quantity  of 
•the  oOc.  size,  a  spatula  and  glass  mjxer.  also  a  large  iar  of 
SOZO  lOold  Cream.  All  this  will  be  Included  In  the  $1.00  pur- 
chase.     Address         pj^LL    &     RUCKEL, 

214  WASIHTNGTON  STREET.   NEW  YORK  CITY.. 


\Wiat  would 
YOU  bid  ? 


To  improve   your  judgment  and  foresight,  play 
cards.    To  play  your  favorite  game  correctly,  send  for 
the  latest  edition  of  "The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Geimes". 
To  increase  the  pleasure  of  playing  any  game  use 

BiClCLE  CARDS 

Perfect  slip — no  misdeals.    Big  indexes — easy  on  the  eyes.   Superior  quality — longer  lasting.    NoWt 
as  ever,  selling  at  the  lowest  price  for  which  high-grade  cards  can  be  obtained. 
CONGRESS  PLAYING  CARDS — Gold  edges.     Art  backs  reproducing  beau- 
tiful paintings  in  full  color.    Especially  for  card  parties,  clubs  and  social  play. 
Ideal  for  prizes  and  feifts. 

Send  For  This  Book — Official  rules  of  every  known  card  game,  300  in  all. 
Including  Pirate  Bridge,  isc  postpaid.  Catalog  of  all  kinds  of  playing  cards, 
educational  ^ames  and  supplies  Free.    Address 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 
Oept.  H»  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.,  or  Toronto,  Canada 


I^"\A/ALKEASV" 

ARTIRICIAL-     LEG 

Combines  all  the  latest  Improvements.    Acknowledged  by  all  wearers  the 
most  durable,  comfortable  and  easiest  to  walk  on  of  any  leg  made.     Our 

large  illustrated  catalogue,  "THE  MAKING  OF  A  MAN,"  sent  free  on  request." 


ELASTIC  HOSIERY 

3Iade  to  iUcasure  from  Fresh 
i^tock,  Insuring  Best   liesults. 

Duplicates  caii  oe  secured   at  any  time 
from  our  records. 

Self-Measurement  Blanks 
sent  on  request. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS 

SHOULDER  BRACES 

DEFORMATORY  APPLIANCES 

CELLULOID  JACKETS  FOR 

SPINAL  CURVATURE 

CRUTCHES,  ETC. 


Metal  Arches  for 
Flat  Feet 


Send   for   Free    Book   About   PAINFUL   FEET 

TRUSSES  of  Every  Description 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Trusses  That  Fit 


Oeofrge:    R. 

Branch  Factories '. 


'Ul_l_EF?    Co., 


230     ANDREWS     STREET 
ROOHESTEK.  N.  Y. 

BUFFALO,  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA, 

141  Ellicott  Street.  17  BiomfieW  Street.  1233  Arch  Street, 


"Any  Symptom!!*' 

Any  symptoim  or  disease,  the  result  of  Constiipatlon — so  many  are — wiH 
yield  readily  to  the  valuable  medicines  contained  in  Blackburn's  Casca- 
Koyal-Pills. 


OonstiDation  first,  then  Nausea, 
Biliousness,  with  Weakness,  Head- 
ache, Backache.  Languor,  Malaria, 
Kidney  and  Liver  Disorders.  Wom- 
anly Derangements,  Boils,  Pimples, 
Mental  Sluggishness,  ■Nervousnes? 
and  Sleeplessness. 

Get  well!  You  certainly  will  if 
you  takp  these  sweet,  little  Casca- 
Koyal-Pills. 

All   Druggists — 10c.    2oc. 

The  Black'burn  Products  Co.. 
Dayton.    Oliio. 


BlacKlDUi^n's 


OVERCOME    CONSTIPATION. 


Murine  Eye  Remedy 

pi       EfficiencyHasBeenDemonstratedforManyY 

M.  Ul  Murine    is    the    result    of    professional    in\ 

Sore 


Eyes 


ears 

ivesti- 
gation  and  experience  of  Successful  Oculists 
who  Compound  it.  Sold  by  your  Druggist  at 
50c  and  $1.00  per  Bottle.  Why  not  try  Murine 
in  Your  own  and  Baby's  Eyes  when  they  Need 
Care?  No  Smarting  —  Just  Eye  Comfort 
Murine   will   win   your   approval. 

Write  Marine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  for  BooK  o<  the  Eye  FREE 
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Artificial   Limbs 
THAT  FIT 

: — 

Light     Strong     Durable 
GUARANTEED 

$75  and  up 
Wm.  M.  Eisen  Co. 

412  Eighth  Ave.,  JJ.   Y.  City 

I   TO  RELIEVE  CATARRHAL 
I     DEAFNESS  AND  HEAD 
NOISES 

If  you  have  Catariihal  Deafness  X 

^   or  head  noises  g-o   to  your  drug-  •• 

•I*    g-ist  and  get  1   ounce  of  Parmint  ** 

***    (double  strength),   and  add   to  it  I 

%  pint  of  hot  water  and  4  ounces  j* 

of     granulated     sugar.       Take     1  T 

T    tablesponful  four  times  a  day.  X 

This  will  ,often  bring  quick  re-  4* 

lief    from     the     distressing    head  "T 

noises.      Clogged    nostrils    should  4. 

'I*    open,  breathing  become  easy  and  ^ 

^    the  mucus  stop  dropping  into  the  ^ 

^    throat.       It   is   easy  to    prepare,  -i- 

{costs    little    and    is    pleasant    to  *** 

take.     Any   one   who   has   Catar-  ^ 

rhal     Deafness     or     head     noises  4* 

^   should    give    this    prescription    a  ^ 

jI  trial.  •!• 

NEW  RUPTURE  CURE 

DON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

Brooks'  AoDlianoe. 
New  discovery.  Woft- 
derful.  No  obnoxious 
soriners  or  pads. 
A'utomatic  Air  Cu- 
shions. Binds  and 
draws  the  broken 
Darts  toeether  as  you 
would  a  broken  limb. 
No  salves.  No  plas- 
ters. No  lies.  Dur- 
able, cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  It. 
I  Full     information     and     booldet     FREE. 

'  C.  E.  BROOKS,  1402-R  State  St..  Marsliall,  Mich,  i 
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For  Swollen  Veins 


AbsorDiTieJ 

.  THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT    f 


IT  was  not  known  to  us  that 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  would  reliev6 
swollen  veins  until  a  few  years 
ajgo.  Then  we  did  not  find  this 
out  for  our.selves.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  an  old  gentleman 
who  had,  suffered  wiith  swollen 
veins  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He 
had  imade  many  -unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  get  relief  and  finally  tried 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  knowing  its  value 
in  reducing  swelMngs,  aohes,  paiins 
and  soreness.  Absorbine,  Jr.,  re- 
lieved him.  He  told  ns  that  after 
he  had  appMed  Absorbine,  Jr.,  reg- 
ularly for  a  few  weeks  his  legs 
were  smooth  as  when  he  was  a 
'boy  and  all  the  pain  and  soreness 
had  ceased.  Thousands  have  since 
U'sedtlhisantiseptic  liniment  for  this 
■purpose  with  remarkaibly  good  re- 
sults. Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  made  of 
oils  and  extracts  from  pure  herbs, 
and  when  ru'bbed  upon  the  skin  is 
quickly  taken  up  (a)bsorbed)  by 
the  pores;  the  blood  circulation  in 
surrounding  parts  is  theret»y 
stimulated  and  healing  helped. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  leaves  no 
residue,  the  odor  is  pleas- 
ing and  the  immediate  ef- 
fect soothing  and  cooling. 
Though    absolutely 
harmless   to   human    tis- 
sues,   Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  a 
powerful  germicide,  bemg 
very  valuable  in  cleansing 
cuts,  scratches,  burns 
and  other  skin  breaks 
liable  to  infection. 

$1.00  a  bottU 
at  druggists  at 
postpaid. 

A  Liberal  Trial 

Bottle  w'"  ""^  «? 

to  yoor  ad- 
dress on  receipt  oi  10c. 
in  stamps.  Send  for  trial 
liottle  or  procure  regular 
size  from  your  druggist 
today. 

W.F.YOUNG,  P.  D.F. 

137  Temple  St. 
SPRINGFIELD;  MASS. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS 

C.  A.  FREES,  853  Broadway,  New  York 

Ako  109  Wyoming  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  22  Rue  Caumartin,  Paris 


Fifty-First  Anniversary 

An  unparalleled  list  of  diplomas,  Gold,  Silver 
and  Bronze  Medals  has  been  received  from 
international  authorities  since  established  in 
1 866  for  merits  in  specialties  for 

LEGS,  ARMS  AND  APPLIANCES 

Authorized    manufacturer    for    United    States 
Government.     Catalogue   mailed    on   request. 


SMALL  ENGINES 

Perfected  Gasoline  Engines — 
1-2,  1  and  11-2  h.  p. — tor 
Farm  and  Shop  use.  Price 
$19.50  and   up.      Also 

WASHING  MACHINES 


We      Ship     'On 
booklet. 


'trial,     fe'end    for 


Sieverkropp  Engine  Company 
1400  19th  St.  Racine,  Wis. 

STARTER  for  FORD  CARS 


DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

I  know  because  I  was  Deaf  and 
had  Head  Noises  for  over  SO 
years.  My  invisible  Anti-septic 
Ear  Drum  restored  my  hearing 
and  stopped  Head  Noises,  and 
will  do  it  for  you.  They  are 
Tiny  Megraphones.  Cannot  be 
seen  when  worn.  Easy  to  put 
in,  easy  to  take  out.  Are  "Un- 
seen Comforts.''  Inexpensive. 
Write  for  Booklet  and  my 
sworn  statement  of  how  I  re- 
covered my   hearing. 

A.  O.  LEONARD 

Suit  8,  150  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

The  only  truss  which  will  hold  your  rupture 
completely  is  our  new,  patented.  Sanitary  TRUSS. 
The  same  cau  be  worn  day  and 
night  witli  great  comfort.  No 
matter  liaw  large  your  rupture 
may  be,  we  ■will  guarantee  to  hold 
it.  We  have  cured  thousands  of 
people  with  our  ti-iiaa  aind  the 
same  is  recommended  by  the  best 
doctors  of  this  country.  In  or- 
dering our  truss  please  state  meas- 
urement aroimd  your  body  OTer 
the  hip:  also  state  right  left  or  double.  Price, 
single.   $8.00.  dotible,  $12.00.  including  postage. 

WILUAM  M.  EISEN  CO. 


412  mghih  Ave. 


Department  No.   1. 


New  York  City 
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Welfare    Work    of 


THE  NORMYL  ASSOCIATION 

To  Promote  the  Use  of  The  Normyl  Remedy  for  Alcoholism  and 

Drug  Habits  As  Its  First  Aid. 


President, 
Aliss  Sara  Graham-Mulhall 


Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Philip  M.  Lydig 

Treasurer, 
Mr.   George  Chase 

Directors, 

Mrs.  Lortllard 
Miss  Mary  Moore  Orr 

Honorary   Secretary, 
Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant,  D.  D. 


Cable,  Normyl,  Newybrk 
Telephone  175  Plaza. 


foreword 

To   "be  normal — that  is 

the  birthright  of  exicry( 

man.    If  pou  have  losti 

yourself — that  self  thati 

came    into    the    world* 

alert   with   possibilities^ 

— here  is  a  chance  to 
I  find  yourself,  and,  find-, 
ling,  hold  yourself  ai 
'  man. 

Let  Us  Help  You 

Free  Yourself  from 
These  Nerve  Racking, 

°^  Grand    prize    1914-1916,    Exposi- 

and  Body  Destroying  V'?"^c°/    the   American    Museum 
J  J"    &   /of    Safety,    "in    recognition    of 

H;»KIfc  (  ''^^     devotion     of    time,     money 

riaOUS  )  and    personal    service  in  humani- 

tarian   achievement." 

wifh  the  Normyl  Remedy,  which  is  now  prescribed  in  England  by  over 
2,000  phj^sicians.     Endorsed   by.  the  clergy    and    business    men    everywhere. 

YOUR  HOME  TREATMENT 

consists  of  24  tiny  bottles  of  medicine  (guaranteed  'harmless),  one^  for  each 
day.  It  is  pleasant  in  taste,  easy  to  take,  not  in  the  least  severe  in  effects 
upon  the  system  and  does  not  occasion  any  inconvenience  or  Interruption  to 
the  patient's  usual  routine.  It  relieves  the  craving  in  three  or  fotir  days,  but 
must  be  taken  for  twenty-four  days  to  clear  the  system,  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol  or  drugs. 

The  Normyl   Remedy  is  a  nerve  tonic  which  builds  up  and  restores  the 
energies  and  w;ill  power. 

OUR  WELFARE  HOME  TREATMENT 

is  only  for  extreme  cases,  where  a  person's  condition  is  such  that  he  needs 
careful  supervision  during  every  stage  in  the  use  of  the  remedy;  this  can  be 
administered  under  tbe  personal  direction  of  his  own  physician.  For  further 
information  call  or  send  for  our 

FREE  BOOKLET 

w<hiich  descrilbes  our  remedy  and  treatment,  contains  letters  of  indorsement 
from  plhysicians,  clergymen  and  testimonial  letters  from  cured  patients. 

THE  NORMYL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  U.  S. 
16  Beekman  Place       (60th  St.  and  East  River)       New  York  City 
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"A  WORLD  CHALLENGE" 


We  claim  the  'hiRliest  erade.  most  perfectly  ad- 
.lusted  and  finest  lookiner  'factory  rebuilt  late 
model  Underwood  Typewriters  in  tJhe  world.  We 
claiim  they  are  the  eaual  of  new  machines— only 
easier  running  and  speedier.  MAKE  US  PROVE 
IT.  Tou  are  the  .iudse  and  .iury.  Guaranteed  'one 
year.  Exchange  g-uarantee.  15  DAYS'  FREE 
TRIAL.  $40.00  to  $63.00.  Monfhly  nayments  to 
responsible  parties.  Machines  shipped  anywhere. 
Wirite  for  Catalogue   18- W. 

PITTSBURGH    TYPEWRITER     <fe    SUPPLY     CO., 

Wholesale — ^Retail.   339  5tli  Ave..   FittsburKh.  Pa. 


WANTED— AGENTS 

A  pood  paying,  high  class,  staple  line.      Attractive  proposition 

— special    inducement    to   men   of   experience. 

The  new  and  improved  design  and  valuable  patented  features 

of  the  RELIABLE  Fire -proof  Safes,  result  in  quick  sailes  and 

big   profits. 

Get  our   "Sales   Suggestion"   booklet — it   is  FREE.      Territory 

EToine  fast.      Send  for  particulars.      A  postcard  will  do. 


Address 


The  RELIABLE  SAFE  &  LOCK  €0. 

DcDt.  4,  Oovington,   Ky. 


W^M 


«€ADAC«€S 
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Established  1S79. 


p/\n  Whooping    Cough,  Spasmodic    Crr 
1   v/A  Asthma,  Sore    Throat,  Coughs.   B- 
chitis,  Colds,  Catarrh. 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment,  avoiding  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Wihooping  Cough  and  reli 
Spasmodic   Croup   at   once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air   carrying   the  antiseptic    vapor,   inspired   with   every    breath,    m 
breathing  easy,   soothes   the   sore   throat  and  stops   the  cough,   assuring   res\ 
nights.     It  is  invaluable  to  mothers  with  young  children. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complica.tions  oif  Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles 
a.nd   is  a  valuable  aid  in   the  treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of  successful  use.     Send  us 
a  postal  for  Descri'ptivei  Booklet. 

FOR   SALE    BY  ALL   DRUGGISTS 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Ta/blets  for  the  irritated  throat,  composed 
j.of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  'harm  you.  Of 
1  your  druggist  or  from  us.  10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Cortlandt  St.,  New    York 

or  Leeming-Mlles  Building,  Montreal,   Canada. 


For  sale  by  all  the  leading  stationers. 
Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  saniiples. 

AARON'S  CHILLED  PENS 


Positively  the  S'moothest  points  and  most  durable. 

Made  in  twenty  styles,  suited  to  all  penmen,  and  are  in- 
dorsed by  59,000  bankers,  court  officials,  railroads,  colleges, 
bookkeepers,    etc. 

Manufactured  Expressly  for  the  Trade  by 

THE  D.  C.  AARON  PEN  CO.,  coL^S^M^'Sfiio. 


TBAOE  MARK 


Murine  Eye  Remedy 

■p       Efficiency  HasBeen  Demonstrated  for  Many  Years 

.1.  xJm.  Murine   is    the     result    of    professional    investi- 

gation   and    experience     of     Successful     Oculists 


itj^^  who  Compound  it.        Sold  by  your  Druggist  at 

j30rG   50c_  and  $1.00  per  Bottle.     Why  not  try  Murine 


Eyes 


in  Your  own  and  Baby's  Eyes  when  they  Need 
Care?       No     Smarting  —  Just     Eye      Comfort. 
Murine  will   win  your  approval. 
Write  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  for  Book  of  tlie  Eye  FREE 
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4USS    WEARERS, 


HERE'S 
GOOD 


GREAT 
NEWS 


rsome.  torturous    trusses    can    be    thrown    away    forever,  and    It's    all    because    of 

TAKT'S  PL.APAO-PADS,  which  aire  so  different  from  the  oalnful  truss,  beinsimedi- 

applioators   made   seJf-adhesive    ourDosely    to   prevent   slipping   and    to    afford    an 

ipement  to  hold  the  distended  muscles  securely  in  place.    TJiink  what  it  would  mean 

^U,   ruptured  sufferer,  to /eel  that  you  would  be  no  more  a  slave  to  the  bonds  that 

'    hoild  you  caE:ed  up   forever.     To  prove   this  let  us  send  you   FREE.   P'ostpaid.   a 

'i  of  the   marvelous  PLAPAO,  together  with  Mr.   Stuart's  wonderful,   logical   book 

"ture  sufferers.     Write  your  name  and  address  palinly  on  a    postal    card,    and    mail 

fe  ^fi?  LVd^"o^S     FREE    TRIAL    OF    PLAPAO 

NO  STRL4PS.  BUCKLES  OR  SPRINGS  attached 
to  the  PLAPAO-PADS — when  adhering  closely 
to  t'he  body  cannot  slip,  so  cannot  cihaJfe  or 
compress    against     the    pubic    bone. 


RUPTURE 

Soon      disappears      under      proper 

MBCHANICO-CHEMICO 

treatment.       iNo     op&ration.     pain. 

danger    or    hindrance    from    work. 

Thousands  suffering  from  most  obstinate  cases 
have  successfully  treated  tlhemselves  in  the  privacy 
at  the  home.  Soft  as  velvet — easy  to  apply — inex- 
pensive. Two  International  Juiries  of  Awards  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  PLAPAO-PADS.  First.  Gold 
Medal  and  Diploma  International  Exposition.  R  ome. 
Second.  Diploma  with  Grand  Prix. at  Paris.    Process  -r,  ^     ,^ 

of  recovery  is  natural,  so  afterwards  no  further  use  -i^  J ?  •, 

Grand  Pri,T.  for  trusses.     We   will  not  only  send    you  Free  Trial         i->  rf'vr'^  i 

Reduced  Fac-SimiJe  »f  Plapao  and  Mr.  Stuart's  instructive  book,  but  we  '"Old  Medal, 
will  produce  positive  and  convincing  evidence,  in  the  shape  of  sworn  statements  from 
hundreds  of  people  who  swore  that  the  Plapao-Pads  cured  tiheiir  rupture,  some  of  them 
stubborn  and  imost  aggravated  cases  of  long  standing.  It  is  reasonable  that  they 
should  do  the  same  for  you.  Give  them  a  chance.  Don't  go  on  in  the  old  way  anothetr 
day.       Write    to-day    for    the    Big    Tree    Treatment.     Address. 

PLAPAO  LABORATORIES,  Inc.,  Block  340,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Wjjj  OufWear  1wo  Pairs  of  Ordinary  Kinds 


C»1NtO)M     (»1>0|XM^ 


:;^6Ti^0tT;  men. 

*^wl*L%Ktpa:  Genuine  Indigo  Fast  Blue  Dye 

MHiiiiMaiiiBiiiiiiiaBiiiiiMMMia^^ 


ALLS 


makes  bam  work  easier.    Our 
•jv/-^      Peed  and  Litter  Carriers  easily  do    -^ 
^■^/     the  most  thorough  work  in  the  shortest   ., 

'j^fS     time,    If  you  take  pride  in  a  clean,  orderly 

^i^r     stable,  investigate  oar 

gs^       Patented  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

—J       ..7?^Writeforonr  large,  illustrated  catalog.    It  fully  describes"' 
jV^'^"J7  everything,    contains    many   valnabla   bints.     Mailed   Freer 

■^SCci'i'i'^ •Please  ask  for  it  on  a  post  card  today. 
■".^W       The  Harris  Mfg.  Co..     Box     TOO     Salem.   Ohio 
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STOP 


AT  PAIN 

HUXLEY'S  CREAM 


Better 

than  ANY 
Plaster. 
Works  like 
magic.  In  col- 
lapsible tubes,  of 
all   Druggists.     25c 
and  40c.     Isn't  greasy 
— doesn't  soil  linen. 

Write  for  Sample  Huxley's  Cream 
to    i2    Cliff   Street. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Agents 

90  Beekman  Street,  New  York 


A  reliable  remedy  for  Lumbago,  Neu- 
ralgia,   Stiff    Joints,    Cramps,    Sore 
Throat,  Sore  Chest,  Earache,  Head- 
ache, Chilblains,  Rheumatism,, 

Directions: 

Bathe  the  part  with 

hot  water  before 

application; 

dry  and 

rub  In 

Huxley's 

Cream  for 

five  or  ten 

minutes   and 

cover  with 

flannel. 


TOBACCO 


STOP 

RUINING 
YOUR 
LIFE 


Coaiaueretl 
in  S  days. 
I  offer  a  genuine,  gruarauieed 
JRemedy  foa-  tobacco  or  guuff  habit,  in 
72  hours.  It  is  mild,  pleasant,  strength- 
ening. Overcomes  tha-t  i>eoiUiar  ner- 
vousness and  oiuving  for  cigarettes, 
cigai-s,  pipe,  chewing  tobacco  or 
snuif.  One  man  in  10  oan  -use  tobacco 
without  aippaxient  iniwry:  to  the  otlier 
Bt  q.1  emu  snouosiou  and  senously 
in.iurious  to  health,  <^i^sing  &uah  dis<wclexa  as 
nerVoua  dyspepsia,  sleeplessness,  gas.  belching 
gnawing  or  otheir  uucoanitortabda  sensattioms  in 
stomach;  coustipation,  beadache, 
neak  eyes,  loss  ol  vigor,  red 
spots  on  skin,  throat  irritataon, 
asthma,  bionicliitis,  heart  failure, 
lung  trouble,  catarrh,  melan« 
choly,  neurasthenia,  impotency.  losa 
of  memory  and,  will  power  impure 
(poisoned)  blood,  rheumaitism.  lumbago,  sciatica, 
neuritis,  heartburn,  torpid  liver,  loss  oi  ap- 
petite, bad  teeth,  foul  breatli,  enervation, 
lassitude,  lack  of  ambition,  falling  out  of  haar, 
baldness  aad  many  otiier  disorders.  It  is  un- 
safe and  tortuinng  to  attempt  to  cm'e  yourseJf 
of  tobacco  or  snuff  ihabit  by  merely  st»pa)ing — don't 
do  it.  The  gentle,  safe,  agreeable  way  is  to  elim- 
inate the  nicotine  poison  from  the  system, 
rsfcrengthen  the  weakened,  irritated  membranes  and 
nerres  acid  genuinedy  overcomie  the  craving.  You 
Of%t%tj[  can  quit  totbacco  and  eatjoy  youiself  a 
■•Wfl  thousamd  times  beibter  while  feeling 
CD  P  P  alwaj's  In  robust  health.  My  PBEE 
■  ■*  ^  ■-  book  tells  all  ajtwut  Wie  vponderi ul  3 
days  Method.  Inexpensive.  reliaMe.  Also  Secret 
Remedy  for  oonoiuering  habit  in  another  with- 
out his  knowledge.  VkHX  particulars,  including 
my  book  on  Tobacco  and  Snuff  Habit  mailed 
in  plain  wrapper,  free.  Don't  delay.  Keep  this; 
Bhow  to  ofchera.  This  advt.  may  not  appear  again. 
Address:  EDW.  J.  WOOD'S,  657  K,  Station 
E,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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left    this    girl    so    crippled 
she  crawled  on  her  knees. 
Five    months'    treatment    at 
the  McLain  Sanitarium   re- 
stored   her   to   the  satisfac- 
tory condition  shown   below.     Her  mother 
says: 
We     recommend     your     sanitarium, 
Evelyn  ivas  stricken    with  infantile  pa 


ralysis  and  could  not  walk, 
ried  her  to  you.  Five 
months  (uffr  she  could 
walk    without    crutches    or 

iVlr.  and  M:x.  John  Olson. 
A*.   U.  ".  Grinnell.  Iowa. 

The  MeLa^n  Sanitairiura  is 
devoted  to  ihe  treatment  of 
Club  Feet,  Infantile  Paralysis, 
Spinal  Diseases  and  Deform- 
ities, Hip  Disease,  especially 
as  found  in  children  and 
young  adults.  Our  literature 
free  on   request. 

The    McLaln 

Orthopedic   Satiitarium 
943  Aubert  Ave.,  St.  XMms 


We  cat' 


j{}  HAVE  A  BEAUTIFUL  FACE 

But    Your   Nose  ? 


Before 

In  this  ape  attention  to  your  aDpear- 
ance  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  you  ex- 
Dcct  to  malce  the  most  out  of  life.  Not 
only  should  you  wish  to  aopear  as  at- 
tTactive  as  possible  for  youir  own  self- 
satisfaction,  which  is  alone  weil  worth 
your  efforts,  but  you  will  find  the  world 
in  general  .iudsing:  you  erreatly.  if  noit 
WboUy.  by  your  "looks."  therefore  it 
Days  to  "look  your  best"  at  all  times. 
Permit  no  one  to  see  .vou  lookinc  other- 
wise; i't  will  in.iure  youir  welfare!  Upon 
the  impression  you  constantly  make  rests 


y 


■''^^J 


YOU 
CAN  HAVE 

Beautiful 

Eyebrows 

and 

Eyelashes 


They  give  charm,  expression,  love- 
liness to  the  iface,  adding  wonder- 
fully to  your  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness. Society  women  and  actresses 
set  them  by  using 

it  promotes  in  a  natural  manner  the 
growth  of  eyelDrowa  '  and  eyelashes, 
making  them  thick,  long  and  silky, 
giving  detpth  and  soulful  expression 
to  the  eyes.  A  guaranteed  pure  and 
harmless  preparation  that  has  passed 
the  Wesbfield-iMoClure  standard  for 
pure  toilet  preparations.  Two  sizes 
— 25c  and  50c.  Send  coin  and  we'll 
.mail  LA,SH-BR,OW-i:>^E  and  our 
free  Beauty  Booklet  prepaid  in  plain 
sealed  cover.  Beware  of  Worthless 
Imitations^— Genuine 

I.ASH-BROW-INE  sold  only  by 

MAYBEILX      LABORATORIES 

400S-A  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago 


After 


tlhe  failure  or  success  of  your  life.  Which 
is  to  be  your  ultimate  destiny?  Mv  ntw 
nose-shaper.  "Trados"  (Model  22).  cor- 
rects now  ill-shaped  noses  without  oper- 
ation QU'icklv.  safely  and  'permanently. 
Is  pleasant  and  does  no't  interfere  with 
one's  daily  occupation,  being  warn  at 
ni^-hit.  Write  to-day  for  firee  booklet, 
which  tells  you  how  to  correct  ill-slhaped 
noses   without    oost   if   not   satisfactory. 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist 
845  Ackerman  Elder.,  Bingliamton,  N.  Y. 


One  Touch 

Polishes  Your 
Nails  for  a  Week! 

Wonderful!  No  buffing  necessary.  Just 
a  touch  on  each  nail  beautifies  instan- 
l;aneously  with  a  rosy  lustre.  Glow^ 
stays  for  a  whole  week.  Soap  and  water,- 
don't  affect  it.  Wash  dishes,  dust,  etc. — 
your  nails  stay  nicely  polished.  Women 
of  refinement  delig-hted. 

MRS.  GRAHAM'S 

Instantaneous    Nail     Enamel 

gives  a  brilliant  polish  instantly.  No 
paste  or  nail  polish.  Only  takes  a  Tnin- 
ute  a  week.  50  cent  bottle  lasts  six 
months.  At  all  Toilet  Counters  or  by 
■mail   of  manufacturer. 

Gervaise  Graham,  25  W.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 
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Every  Woman  Who  Has  Never 
Used  Dr.  Charles  Flesh  Food  Should 
Do  So  and  Learn  Its  Great  Value 


Bust  Developing 


This  delightfully  dainty  toilet  preparation 
will  positively  b6autify  the  face  and  form 
— Applied  to  the  skin  it  nourishes  by 
'absorption. 

An  Unrivalled  Wrinkle  Remover 

Dr.  Charles  Flesh  Food  acts  quickly  and 
sorely  on  a  skin  seamed  and  otherwise 
iilemished  by  exposure  and  advancing  age. 

Thin  Cheeks,  Necks  and  Arms  For  the  Complexion 


Undeveloped  breasts  and  those  lost 
through  sickness  or  nursing  may  be  ma- 
terially increased  in  size;  made  full,  firm, 
plump  and  rounded  into  a  beautiful  con- 
tour by  the  use  of  this  wonderful  flesh, 
producer.  It  acts  alike  upon  the  growing 
girl  and  matured  woman. 


These  may  be  quickly  rounded  out  and 
beautified  by  applying  the  Flesh  Food  as 
directed,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  any 
woman  to  show  unsightly  angles  if  she 
will  take  heed. 


Applied  the  same  as  a  cold  cream,  it 
clears  the  complexion  of  all  disfiguring 
blemishes,  such  as  pimples,  blackheads,  a 
sallow  or  roughened  skin,  and  gives  it  the 
fresh  appearance  of  youth. 


On  Sale  at  All  Druggists  and  Department  Stores 

■or  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  50  cents. 

DR.  CHARLES  FLESH  FOOD  CO. 

752  FULTON  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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BUSINESS  NEEDS 

TRAINED  MEN 

Over  3, 000, 000  automobiles  in  this  country  need  trained  men.  No  other  business 
offers  such  big:  oPDortunities.  Get  your  training;  at  the  GREER  COLI>EGE  OF 
MOTORING,  where  you  set  from- the- sr round -UD  train.ine  in  eisiiteen  branches  of 
the   automobile    business. 


We  teacJi  you  the  "bow"  and  "why"  of 
everythinff.  Actual  experience  in  Over- 
haulinir  and  ReoairinK.  Acetylene 
Weldina:  and  ViUcanizine:.  Electric 
Lifflituis  and  Starting  Systems.  Practice 
on  8  and  13  oyl.  engines.  Automobile 
Salesmanship  and  Garage  Management 
fit  .vou  for  the  big  jobs. 

THE   GREER    COLEEGE   OF 
3IOTORING 

was  established  in  1902.  Over  9,000 
successful  graduates.  Our  equipment 
is  up  to  date:  our  master  system  the  re- 
sult of  14  years  of  practical  experience. 
Only  8  to  10  weeks  required  to  make 
you  a  trained  jnan. 

C  OliL  E  GE 
M    O    T   O   R   I 


GREER     rOEEEGE    OF    MOTORING. 

Tlirce  Reasons  "Wliy 

We  train  by  practical  methods  on  actual 
mac!iines. 

Individual  instruction — limited  enroll- 
ment. We  take  a  personal  interest  in 
the  success  and  welfare  of  every  student. 
Employment  tieparlmcnt  places  students 
with  cood  records  in  paying  positions  or 
helps  them  get  started  in  business. 


GR 


'How  to  Succeed  in  the  Automobile 
Business" 

Carries  a  vital,  suoces- 
comiJcUinj?  message  for 
every  aiulwtio^i.s  roan.  Ex- 
])lains  our  ey.steia  of  looait- 
ins  engine  troubles  and 
their  remedies :  piactioal 
ixjinters  for  auto  owners 
and  medhanicfi. 
FRPI7«  S«od  for  tihis 
1  I\£iLi  .   boolclet    to-day. 


l.'>19    WABASH    AVE., 
Dept.  4.      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


iog,s^1 


Send    postal    today 
for     full      infornip- 
tion     how     to     getj 
your      ne\v      suit, 
made    to    measure, 
without    a    penny's 
cost.  $30  to  $40  would 
not  buy  a  better  one. 
Simply    wear   it,    tell 
your    friends    where 
you      got      it — t  a  k  e 
their    orders — and 
make 

to  $15  a  Day 

In  your  spare  time.  It  is  dead  easy — 
you  never  saw  a  nobbier  suit  or  a 
more  stunning  pattern.  Cut  in  very 
latest  style.  Your  choice  of  60  fab- 
rics and  32  styles.  Drop  us  a  postal 
card  for  heavy  pattern  book,  inside 
Information  about  styles,  self-meas- 
uring blanks,  etc.  DON'T  WAIT.  We 
prepay  DeliveryCharges.  Mall  Postal 
NOWI 

AMERICAN    WOOLEN    MILLS    CO. 
I>ept.  »a4,  Chica«ro 


\. 
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Direct  from  Wholesaler 

Guaranteed     to     please     in 

every    way    or    your    money 

will  be  refunded.  ^ 

Five  pounds  delivered  free] 

within    1'50    miles    or    10   lbs. 

within    300    miles    of    N.    Y. 

Cash     with     order.       Special 

price  on  25  pound  lots,   $4.75. 

Price    List  on    Request. 

MAIL  ORDERS   FILLED. 

W^rtier&Bmndon 

221  Court  street.     Brooklyn.  NY 


tricity 

yourfin$er/ends 

Know  Hie  fads  in  Electricity* 
They  count— and  mean  more 
money  and  better  position  for  you. 
You  ne^d  the  exact  information^ 
—  in  a  practical  form  so  that  you 
can  use  it  every  day,  to  help  you 
install  electrical  equipment,  of 
make  repairs,  or  operate  maciunes, 
or  dowhatevier  else  your  present  job 
—or  the  job  ahead  of  you— calls  for* 

KMS  ELECTRICAL  BUDES 


help  you  succeed  through  electricity 

These  books  will  answer  every  one  of  your  electrical  problems.  They  are 
written  so  that  you  can  understand  them.  Arranged  in  the  form  of  questions  you 
would  ask— and  the  answers  to  them — in  plain,  practical,  everyday  language,  clear, 
concise  and  to  the  point.  Thousands  of  men  are  using  HawkiuB  Electrical  Guides 
as  a  practical  aid  to  greater  success  in  the  electrical  field. 


SPECIALLY  ARRANGED  FOR 
HOMESTUDY AND  REFERENCE 

They  are  bound  in  f fexlbitt 

covers  that  make  them  a  pleasure  to 
handle  or  have  in  your  Ubrary.  Size 
5x6)^  JDches  and    Vi  to    ^A   inches  thick. 

You  can  carry  each  separate 

volumt;  about  with  you  until  you 
have  mastered  its  contents.  Hawkins  Electri- 
cal Guides  fit  your  pocket  aiul  jotir  pocket 
book  es  well;  Only  }i  per  volume  and 
owners  of  the  set  say  there  are  no  beucr 
electrical  books  at  any  price. 

Shipped  to  You  FREE 

6end  no  money.  Examine  tlie  books  first.  Decide  for  yourself  that  they 
ere  the  most  complete  and  clearest  written  electrical  books  ever  published.  Every 
book  ia  complete  in  itself,  but  the  entire  set  is  the  best  bargain.    AcKrept  this  un> 

usual  offer  now — mail  the  coupon 
today.  If  you  decide  to  keep  the 


Read  What  Users  Say: 

"Every  Eleclriclan,  Operaiine  Engineer  ot 

^udent  who  wants  to  advance  himself  in  the 

Electrical  6elcl  should  have  a'  set  o{  these 

books." 

John  Kelley,  1 16  Union  St.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

•*For  Ihe  man  not  pettinsr  a  collegre  training, 
&nd  even  in  that  case,  1  can  sincerely  say  1  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  better  set  of  books  on 
the  market  today." 

Uoyd  D.  Huffman,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

**It  is  the  best  work  an  apprentice  can  study 
II  he  wants  to  eet  ahead  in  his  tiad*.  As  a 
reference  for  the  experienced  worker 
iiawkias  Electrical  Guides  are  imexcclleil." 
t.  McClellan,  Chillicolhe,  Mo. 


HAWKINS 
CUIDES 

M  J2i55>**  PACES 
-4,700  ILLUSTRATIONS 

ilAVOtUME 
^\  A  MONTH. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

Mifiwtlim--  iDduotlon — £xp«rliijest«— Pycsmot  — 
El«otrl«  Maobloerf  —  Mytora  —  Amifcturee  —  ATTDitiir« 
WlodlDp — iDBtaUlrg  of  Dynftmot-^ElMtrlcal  ]Di(rti. 
ment  Tevtloe-^PraotlcAl  Mtst^flirMOtof  PjnBiooi  s»d 
Motort-^DlrtrlbutloD  fljfllnmfc^^S  Iriti? — W IriSfC  BIv 
gniss — 81gnF1ft8b«r« — 8tjrm{e  Batt«rlefl — PrlcolpUs 

ot  Alt«rn»ttng  CurrentB»tid  AUcrtistors Alternfttlng 

('urreol  Motors— —IVaneforineM — ConTerteTt— Reotl- 

flon AUernitliif  Current  Sj^tcma Clroull  Bre»k«ri 

Mflo'iurlng    lortnimeutJ Sw]tebbo»rd*— W'ulnf — 

Povor  eutlonJ — iDitAlllng — Ttlpphone — Telfgiiph — 

WirelMi Bella — Ugt«tlr»f — R*Uwv»-      -^'w    ^^^1 

Uodsn  Prmottokl  Ay>pMff«tlobB  of  £leetrlvity  sod 
Bttdj  IL«f«reno*  Indfx  cf  Iho  10  &uinb«r«. 


boolis  you  can  make  settle- 
ment at  only  Sx  per  month, 
until  paid  for. 

Tlieo.  Aiidel  &  Co. 

72  Fifth 

N«wYork 
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GET  OUR   PRICES 

BEFORE  BUYING 

Intercity  Lumber  Co.,  inc. 

Lumber,  Timber  &  Mouldings,  Kiln-Dried 
Hardwoods,  Veneer  Panels,  Partitions,  Floor- 
ings, Ceilings,  Shelvings,  Joist,  Etc. 

NO  ORDER  TOO  SMALL 

35  GREAT  JONES  STREET,  Near  Lafayette  Street 

Telephone  2329  Spring 


WE  BUY,    SELL  AND  EXCHANGE 

SAFES 


We  have  always  a  large  stock  of  new  and  second  hand 
safes,  of    all    standard    makes    and    sizes,    on    ihand. 

\A/e    Oan    3®ll    si    Good    Sized 
Rireproof    Safe    for    $S5.00 

For  'further   information   write    to 


KEENAN    SAFE   CO.,   Inc. 


366   Broadway,   N.  Y. 


Murine  Eye  Remedy 


pi       Efficiency  HasBeen  Demons  traled  for  Many  Y( 

JL  \Jm.  Murine   is    the     result    of    professional    inv 

Sore 

Eyes 


ears 

investi- 
gation and  experience  of  Successful  Oculists 
who  Compound  it.  Sold  by  your  Druggist  at 
50c  and  $1.00  per  Bottle.  Why  not  try  Murine 
in  Your  own  and  Baby's  Eyes  when  they  Need 
Care?  No  Smarting  —  Just  Eye  Comfort. 
Murine  will  win  your  approval. 
Write  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  for  Book  of  tiie  Eye  FREE 
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THE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PUTE  PRESS 


€t 


THE  PRESS  OF  THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  FUTVRE 


>9 


24-PAGE    4-PLATIi)    WIDE    METROPOLITAN    TXJBULAK    PLATE    PRESS 


60,000     -per     hour     4.      6. 
30.000   per  hour   14,    16.    li 


10     and     12-pap:e    papers; 
20.   22   and   24-pa£:e  papers. 


THE  RICHMOND  (VA.)  NEWS-LEADER  has  two  24-page  4-plate  wide 
presses  of  the  above  type  (each  the  equivalent  in  printing  capacity  of  a 
sextuple  of  any  other  style). 

THE  VANCOUVER  (B.  C.)  DAILY  PROVINCE  for  several  years  has 
been  using  an  equipment  of  two  24-page  2-plate  wide  Tubular  Plate  Presses. 
They  have  installed  two  32-pag<>  4-plate  wide  machines  of  the  above  type. 
This  second  order  for  a  new  and  much  larger  equipment  by  such  a  publi- 
cation is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  success  of  Tubular  Plate  principles. 

THESE  NEWSPAPERS  are  but  two  of  the  many  which  have 
adopted  Tubular  Plate  principles.  Recognition  by  newspaper  en- 
gineers, operators  and  publishers  of  its  economy,  efficiency,  simplicity 
and  flexibility  compared  to  the  semi-cylindrical  principle  is  conclusive. 


MORE  TUBULAR  PLATE  PRESSES  NEW  of  the  popular 
sizes — 12  to  20  pages — have  been  sold  by  us  during  the  past  year 
than  have  been  sold  NEW  of  other  styles  by  all  our  competitors 
combined  FIVE  TIMES  OVER. 


INVESTIGATE  WHY— WRITE  US. 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


MILLER   &    RICHARDS 
Agente  for  Canada 


NEW   YORK    OnFTCE 
World    Building 
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/5  the 


to  sticmsB 


As  specialists  universally  recoffnized  in  all  matters  Dertaininsr  to  stocks 
and  bonds,  we  impart  information  through  the  followingr  handbooks,  any 
of  which  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  for  54-WA,   stating  numbers. 

The  Investor's  Pocket  Manual. 


1. 

2.  Standard    Oil    Blue   Book. 

3.  Independent   Oil   Book. 

4.  Sugar  Stocks    Handbook. 


5.  Copper   Stocks    Handbook. 

6.  Motor   Stocks    Handbook. 

7.  Silver    Stocks    Handbook. 

8.  Tobacco    Stocks    Handbook. 


9.  The   Twenty-Payment   Plan   Booklet. 

Our  service  is  continued  fortnightly  by  mailing  our   20-Dage  uublication 
"INVESTMENT   OPPORTUNITIES." 

Also,   by.  detailed   replies   to   all   correspondence,    inquiries,    or   informatdon 
asked    for   through   our   Statistical    Department. 


Established 
1908 


_  (Inc) 

investment  Securities 


40 
Exchange 

Place 
New     York 


OUR  BLUE  BOOK  ON  PATENTS 

This  104-page  book  for  inventors  and  manufacturers  sent  on 
request  without  charge. — Robb  &  Robb.  Tells  what  you  want 
to  know  about  PROTECTIVE  PATENTS,  how  to  obtain  them 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  and  the  cost;  also 
about  our  Personal  Service.  Inventors  will  find  this  work  of 
special  interest  and  value.  We  have  procured  BUSINESS 
BUILDING  PATENTS  affording  foundation  for  industries  in- 
volving millions  of  dollars  of  capital.  No  charge  for  informa- 
tion and  advice.  Two  thousand  references  furnished. 
UriRR  Rr   HCWkn  COUNSELLORS  IN  PATENT  LAW, 

IVV/DD  «X  IWUO,      300-304  South«<miBads.,  Wasiiinuton.  D.C. 
TRADE-MARKS  REGISTERED  IN  ALL  COUNTIUES  HAVING 
TR.40E-MARK  LAWS. 


OPPORTUMTY  TO  GO  IN  BUSINESS 

and  make  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  day,  with  our  Novelty  Photo  Cameras 
which  aiaite  photos  direct  without  the  use  of  negatives.  No  experi- 
ence necessary.  Instructions  go  with  every  machine,  enabling  any 
one  to  leaiw  the  business  in  30  minutes.  Experienced  men  in  this 
line  make  $25.00  a  day  and  more.  You  can  become  an  experienced 
operator  in  one  weeli.  Wherever  clouds  are  gathering,  you  can  set 
up  your  machine,  and  make  money  at  once.  No  other  business 
offers  such  big  opportunity  on  such  small  investment  as  the  minute 
photo  business.  If  you  are  not  interested  in  this  line  and  liave 
some  oue  in  your  family  who  must  do  out-door  work,  give  him  out 
address,  and  he  will  be  thaokful  to  you.  Remember,  you  are  giving 
advice  to  a  man  to  get  in  a  good  paying  business,  on  the  small 
investment  of  $10.00  to  $25.00,  and  make  more  than  that  in  one 
day  Send  for  free  catalogue,  or  come  for  information.  It  is 
demonstrated  free. 

NEW  YORK  FERROTYPE  CO, 
168  Delancey  St.         -         -         New  York  Oty 
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Devoe  & 
Raynolds  €o.,ii.c 

Makers  of 

PAINTS 
VARNISHES 
BRUSHES 

NEW  YORK     —     CHICAGO 


Important  Announcement 

n    I.  HUDSON   &   CO., 

^*  for  ovex*  forty  years 
members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  have  foi*- 
mulated  a  plan  of  invest- 
ment for  beginners. 

IT  is  easy  and  interesting, 
promoting  thrift  and  in- 
suring an  income  for  the 
years  when  it  will  be  most 
appreciated. 

T'HE    jDlan    doesn't   neces- 

*  saril}^  call  for  much 
money,  but  it  DOES  re- 
quire adherence  to  SAV- 
ING. This  plan  is  worthy 
of  your  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

■T'HE   booklet   explains.    It 

*  would  be  well  to  ask  for 
it  to-day  by  mail,  'phone 
(Rector  7401),  or  in  per- 
son. 

CLHUDSONeCO. 

MEMBERS  OF  MY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  SINCE  IB74 

66  Broadway,  New  York 
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Bowleg     Brace  Paralysis    Birac©  Sninal    Brace 

WE    MAKE   BRACES    FOR    ALL.   DEFORMITIES 

Trusses,  Elastic  Stockings,  Abdominal  Supporters.  We  give 
you  the  benefit  of  our  40  years'  experience  in  the  making  of 
Braces    and    Appliances     for   invalids.      Prices   reasonable. 

A.  J.  DITMAN 

a  BARCLAY  STREET  (OoDosite  W.oolwort'h  Bldff.) .  NEW  YORK 

See    Our    Advertisement    in    Back    Part    of    Almanac. 

U.  S.  standard  Army  Pneumatic  Pillow 

IT  FITS  THE  KIT  OR   POCKET 

When  deflated,  no  pump  reaxiired  to  inflate. 
Conl,  refreshing,  sanitary,  the  ideal  pillow  for 
out-doors. 

If  you  have  a  son.  hrother  or  sweethe'art  in  the 
army  give  him  a  pillow:  it  will  assure  him  a  good 
night's  rest  and  be  a  constant  reminder  of  you. 


Price  $3.00.     Postpaid  Anywhere 

Our  special  cataloigue  B  fully  describes  complete 
line  of  pneumatic  pillows,  mattresses  and  sleeping 
bags. 

PNEUMATIC  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Brooklyn, Vy. 

*^^?=?  Camera  Bargain  $0  J!! 

This    compact   folding-   Eastman   Camera   takes^  ■ 
pictures  214x314.     Fitted  with  a  selected  Menis-^^F 
cus  Achromatic  Lens.      Easiest    camera    in    the 
world  to  operate.     To  acquaint  camera  users  with  our  remark- 
able values,  we  offer  only  2000  of  these  famous  cameras  at  the 
remarliable  price  of  $3.98.  So  Order  Now.    New!  Direct  from 
the  factory.  Save  Money  on  Anything  Used  in  Photography. 
We    Are    Direct    Eastman    Renresentatives 
YOUR    MONEY   BACK   IF   NOT   SATISFACTORY 
FREE!    Our    Big   Oatalog.    showing    hundreds   of   Bargains    in 
New   and   Used  Cameras.     Largest  selection  'of  supplies  ever 
listed.      'WVite  at  once. 

BASS  CAMERA  CO.,  109W  Dearborn  St..  North.         CHICAGO, U.S. 4^. 
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^"^30  Days 


liet  us  prove  to 
entire  satisfaction, 
ouv  expense,  that  we 
actually  offer  the 
most  complete  and 
efficient  exte  n  s  i  o  n 
course  in  law  in 
America.       After     this 

so-day  free  trial  you  can  coiiiipare  our 
course  with  any  other  law  course  In  exist- 
ence— then  decide.  There  is  absolutely 
no  similarity  between  this  course  and 
others,  and  we  can  easily  and  readily  con- 
vlncb  you  of  this  fact,  witliout  its  costing 
you   a    penny. 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 

Only  recognized  resident  law  school  in  U. 
S..    donferrins    Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 

— LL.  B. b.v    correspondence.       Only    law 

school  in  U.  S.  oonductang-  standard  resident 
scliool  and  giving-  sam«  instmction,  by  mail. 
Over  500  class  room  lectures.  Faculty  of 
over  30  pi-ominent  lawyers.  Guarantee  to 
prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  examination. 
Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in 
Oratory  and  Public  Speaking.  School 
highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  Gov. 
Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted  Lawyers 
and  Students.  Send  today  for  Illustrated 
Prospectus  and  Special  30-Day  Free  Offer. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

1103     Advertising     Building,  Chicago 

ffltSTATEN  ISLAND 
AVIATION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  HOW  TO  FLY 

25  Lessons  for  $250 

ON  LAND  AND  WATER 

Tarious   Types    Machines   Used 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  take  lessons 

but  want  a  ride  only 

See  New  York 

From  the  Sky  for  $15 

Free   Booklet   Upon   Bequest. 

Staten   Island  Aviation   School 

K,  Y.  C.  Office  at   119  Lexington  Avenue. 

Phone    8916    Madison    isquare. 

Flying  field — "Graham  Beach,"  Tjetween 
South  Beach  and  Midland  Beacli.  Staien 
Island.   N.    Y. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

119   LEXINGTON   AVE.,    N.    Y.   C. 
Phone   Mad.   Sq.   8916 


S^ 


PROGRESS 

By    learning    to    install 
and  to  operate  things  el- 
ectrical   you    can    equip 
yourself   with    a  pro- 
fession   that   holds   in    i 
store    the    unguessed 
possibilities    of    a 
money-making 
future. 

"LEARN  BY  DOING" 

At  this  "Learn  by  Doing" 
School  a  man  acquires  the 
art  of  Electrical  Draught- 
ing; the  best  business  meth- 
ods and  experience  in  Elec- 
trical Contracting,  together 
with  the  skill  to  install,  op- 
erate and  maintain  all  sys- 
tems for  producing,  trans- 
mitting and  using  electric- 
ity. A  school  for  Old  and 
Young.  Individual  instruc- 
tion. School  open  to  visit- 
ors 9  A  M.  to  9  P.  M. 
Write  for  catalog. 

49  West  17th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone   Chelsea   2633 

THE  NEW  YORK 
ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
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TRADE  MARX, 

to-day  demands  lighting 
fixtures  that  are  pl«asing 
ito  look  upon  and  at  tne 
Bame  time  are  sennceable. 

THE     ECLIPSE 
MGHT     COMPANY 
maintains  a  sp'lendia 
filiO'wroo'm     at     5S3- 
fVST    Broadway    (near 
Bouston    S  t  a-  e  e  t). 
New  York,  where 
customers      tan 
always    fmA 
anything  in  tihe 
electric    or    gas 
fixtiu-e  and  sup- 
ply line.  We  are 
always  ready 
to     Bhow      you 
around    and 
help    you    to    select 
just  what  you  n^eed. 
I-xtensive      facilities 
enable    us    to   create 
3uy    SipeciaJ     fixtuia 
from  your  specifica- 
tions.     Write     for    special 
catalog   "W."  _ 

Eclipse  Light   Co., 

5S3-58T  Broadway.   N.   Y. 

Near   Houston   St. 


THIS  PPPP 

SUIT  rlxJlBEi 

To  Introduce  Our 
Nobby     Clothes 
in    Your    Town 

It's  the  very  fin- 
est suit  you  ever, 
saw.  $50  couldn't 
buy  a  better  one, 
but  you  can  get 
it  easy.  It's  made 
to  your  measure 
from  the  most 
beautiful  cloth, 
choice  of  stripes, 
checks  or  plain 
paitterns.  Send  us 
your  name  and 
address  today. 
Don't  fail  to  get 
one  of  these 
suits.  You  can 
earn  it  while  you  wear  it  and  make 

$50  A  WEEK 

by  taking  orders.  Drop  us  a  postal  for 
latest  sample  outfit,  select  the  style  you 
want  and  the  cloth.  Let  us  prove  our 
amazing  offer.  Don't  delay.  We  sand 
everything  free  the  same  day  your  re- 
quest is  received.  We  pay  postage  on 
everything.  Just  send  us  a  postal  with 
vour  name  and  addiesg  on  it. 

PARAGON  TAILORING  CO.,  Dept.  934,  Chicago 


CRIPPLES 

We  correct  and  overcome 
all  crippled  conditions  of  the 
limbs  and  spine  by  the  ap- 
l>lic5ation  of  our  mechanically 
perfected  appai-atus  and  cor- 
sets. 

Write  and  state  sour  case 
and  we  will  tell  you  what 
we  can  do  for  you. 

The  William  IVI.  Eisen  Co. 

Practical   Orthopedists 

Department  No.   1 

413    Eifihth    Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  25  years  manufaetiu'ers 
to  the  piominent  hosnitals  of 
the   countiy. 


Murine  Eye  Remedy 

"P^    Efficiency  Has  BeenDemonslratedforMany  Years 

M.  %3m.  Murine   is     the     result    of    professional    investi- 

gation   and    experience     of     Successful     Oculists 
f1  who  Compound  it.        Sold  by  your  Druggist   at 

^^fiy^    60c  and  $1.00  per  Bottle.     Why  not  try  Murine 
'-^^^  in  Your  own  and  Baby's  Eyes  when  they  Need 

«p|  Care?       No     Smarting  —  Just     Eye      Comfort. 

■4^;»r^>g<  Murine   will  win  your  approval. 

^^y  ^^*^  Write  Marine  Eye  RemBdy  Co..  Chicago,  for  Book  of  the  Eye  FREE 
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PATENTS 


Member  of  bar  of  Supreme  Court  of  U.  S.  Patent 
Practice  before  Courts  and  Patent  Office.  Patents  secured 
in  U.  S.  and  in  all  foreign  c-ountries.  Searches  made  and 
opinions  rendered  as  to  scope  and  validity  of  patents,  and 
fee  for  services  in  prosecuting  application  before  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  continerent  uoon  success  in  securine  patent. 
Tilie  value  of  a  patent  depends  upon  its  scope  and 
vaUldity:  tlierefore  an  invention  should  be  intrusted  to  an 
experienced  attorney,  who  wti'll  secure  u,  patent  wihiclx  wiill 
fully    protect   the   invention. 

,  I  place  at  the  service  of  my  clients  an  experience  otf 
more  than  2  5  years'  continuous  practice  before  courts  and 
Patent  Office  and  I  insist  in  all  oases  upon  the  arant  of  such  patents  as  will 
full.v  cover  every  patentable  fcatui'e  involved  in  the  invention  and  aflford  ereatest 
possible  deerree   of  protection. 

Numerous  appl'ications  for  patents  are  re.iected.  Prosecution  of  many  of 
tlhese  were  intrusted  to  attorneys  who  required  full  payment  of  their  fees  at  time 
of  fiOins  appliications  and  who  may  not  have  exercised  same  dearee  af  enerery  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  patents  that  they  mislht  have  exercised  Tiad  payment 
of  their  fee  depended  upon  their  success.  I  am  frequently  able  to  revive  appli- 
cations  thus   rejected  and   to  prosecute   them   to  an   allowance  of  patent. 

In  all  cases  in  wihich  I  examine  Patent  Office  records  and  report  tihat  in  my 
judgment  it  will  be  able  to  secure  a  patent,  I  back  my  .lutlsment  by  makinff 
my  fee  continffent  upon  my  success  in  securine:  the  patent  and  not  payable  until 
it  is  officially  allowed. 

A  booklet  containiner  fuill  instructions,  statement  as  to  fees,  addresses  of  lin- 
ventors  for  wlhom  I  have  'Secured  patents  and  much  other  valuable  information 
furnished   ifree.       Send   for    "INVENTORS'    GUIDE." 

Franklin  H.  Hough,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Law  Offices,  617  Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg. 


By  Using  ACHFELDT'S  PERFECTION  TOE-SPRING 

Worn  at  night,  with  auxiliary  appliance  for  day  use. 

REMOVES    THE    ACTUAL    CAUSE 
of  the  Enlarged  Joint  or  Bunion  by  straightening  the  big 
toe.  ^   PEKSONAI.   DEMONSTRATION 

Of  this  simple  Surgical  Appliance  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical.     Any   other  Foot   troubles? 

Full  particulars  in  plain  sealed  envelope  to  "Out  of 
Town"  customers  sent  on  approval.  Money  back  if  ntot  as 
represented. 

FKEE,  w'th  every  treatment,   a  box   of  Callocorn. 


WITHOUTV 


M    APHPPI  nr   Foot  Specialist.    Marbridge  Bldg.,  Rocan  Q2&, 
lYU  av-nrCLUI,  i82S  BROADWAY   (at  34tlli  St.).  IN.   Y.   City 


Wholesale — at  Low  Prices 

Janitors'  Supplies  and  House  Furnishing?  of  all  kinds.  We  sup- 
ply Hotels,  Institutions,  Government  and  Municipal  Buildings,  Rail- 
roads, Hospitals,  Factories,  Theatres,  &c.  Catalogue  on  request.  If  in 
New  York,  visit  our  Show  Rooms  at 


73  Barclay  St. 


SAMUEL  LEWIS- 
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N.  Y.  City 


cior  Soifs  IMMX€ded  Iron  'Wiff 
Increase  StrengfA  qf  Delicate 
Teople  lOQi^  in.  lerv  jDays 


in  ni/any  Instances — Persons  have  suf- 
fered untold  agony  for  years  doctor- 
ing for  nervous  weakness,  stomach, 
liver  or  kidney  disease  or  some  other 
ailment  when  their  real  trouble  was 
lack  of  iron  in  the  blood. — How  to  tell. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — In  a  recent  dis- 
course Dr.  E.  Sauer,  a  Boston  physician 
who  has  studied  widely  both  in  this 
country  and  in  great  European  medical 
institutions,  said :  "If  you  were  to  make 
an  actual  blood  test  on  all  people  who 
are  ill  you  would  pro'bably  be  greatly 
astonished,  at  the  exceedingly  large 
number  who  laclc  iron  and  who  are  ill 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  lack  of 
iron.  The  moment  iron  is  supplied  all 
their  multitude  of  dangerous  symptoms 
disappear.  Without  iron  the  blood  at 
once  loses  the  power  to  change  food  into 
living  tissue  and  therefore  nothing  you 
eat  does  you  any  good;  you  don't  get 
the  strength  out  of  it.  Your  food 
merely  passes  through  your  system  like 
corn  through  a  mill  with  the  rollers  so 
wide  apart  that  the  mill  can't  grind. 
As  a  result  of  this  continuous  blood  and 
nerve  starvation,  people  become  gener- 
ally weakened,  nervous  and  all  run 
down  and  frequently  develop  all  sorts  of 
conditions.  One  is  too  thin  ;  another  is 
burdened  with  unhealthy  fat ;  some  are 
BO  weak  they  can  hardly  walk;  some 
think  they  have  dyspepsia,  kidney  or 
liver  trouble ;  some  can't  sleep  at  night, 
others  are  sleepy  and  tired  all  day ; 
soime  fussy  and  irritalble ;  some  skinny 
and  bloodless,  but  all  lack  physical 
power  and  endurance.  In  such  cases,  it 
is  worse  than  foolishness  to  take  stimu- 
lating medicines  or  narcotic  drugs, 
which  only  whip  up  your  fagging  vital 
powers  for  the  moment,  mayibe  at  the 
expense  of  your  life  later  on.  No  mat- 
ter what  any  one  tells  you,  if  you  are 
not  strong  and  well  you  owe  it  to  your- 


self to  make  the  following  test.  See 
how  long  you  can  work  or  how  far  you 
can  walk  without  becoming  tired.  Next 
take  two  five-grain  tablets  of  ordinary 
nuxated  iron  three  times  per  day  after 
meals  for  two  weeks.  Then  test  your 
strength  again  and  see  for  yourself  how 
much  you  have  gained.  T  have  seen 
dozens  of  nervous  run  down  people  who 
were  ailing  all  the  time  double,  and 
even  triple  their  strength  and  endurance 
and  entirely  get  rid  of  their  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia,  liver  and  other  troulbles  in 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days'  time  simply 
by  taking  iron  in  the  proper  form,  and 
this,  after  they  had  in  some  cases  been 
doctoring  for  months  without  obtaining 
any  benefit.  You  can  talk  as  you  please 
about  all  the  wonders  wrought  by  new 
remedies,  but  when  you  come  down  to 
hard  facts  there  is  nothing  like  good  old 
iron  to  put  color  in  your  cheeks  and 
good  sound,  healthy  flesh  on  your  bones. 
It  is  also  a  great  nerve  and  stomach 
strengthener  and  the  best  blood  builder 
in  the  world.  The  only  trouble  was  that 
the  old  forms  of  inorganic  iron  like  tinc- 
ture of  iron,  iron  acetate,  etc.,  often 
ruined  people's  teeth,  upset  their  stom- 
achs and  we^-e  not  assimilated  and  for 
these  reasons  they  frequently  did  more 
harm  than  good.  But  with  the  discov- 
ery of  the  newer  forms  of  organic  iron 
all  this  has  been  overcome.  Nuxated 
Iron  for  example  is  pleasant  to  take, 
does  not  injure  the  teeth  and  is  almost 
immediately  beneficial. 

NOTE — The  manufacturers  of  Nuxated 
Iron  have  such  unbounded  confidence  In 
its  DOtency  that  they  authorize  the  an- 
nouncement that  they  will  forfeit  $100 
to  any  Charitable  Institution  if  they  can- 
not take  any  man  or  woman  under  sixty 
who  lacks  iron  and  increase  their  strength 
100  Der  cent,  or  over  in  four  weeks'  time, 
provided  they  have  no  serious  oreanic 
trouble.  Also  they  will  refund  your  money 
in  any  case  in  which  Nuxated  Iron  does 
not  at  least  double  your  strenKth  in  ten 
day.i'  time.  It  is  dispensed  by  all  prood 
druEKists. 
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A  Genuine  Rupture  Cure 
Sent  on  Trial  to  Prove  It 

Don't  Wear  a  Truss  Any  Longer 

After  Thirty  Years*  Experience  I  Have  Produced  an  Appliance 
for  Men,  Women  and  Children  That  Actually  Cures  Rupture. 

Others  Failed  but  the  Appliance  Cured 

C.    E.    Brooks.    MatS'liall.    Mich. 

Dear  Sir — Your  Api^lianoe  did  all  you  claim 
for  tilie  little  boy  and  more,  for  it  cured  lidm 
sound  and  well.  We  let  him  weax  it  far  about  a 
.year  in  all.  al.thoiigh  it  cured  him  .tlhree  montihs 
after  he  had  beffiiu  to  wear  it.  We  had  tried 
several  other  remedies  and  BOt  no  jelief,  and  I 
sOiall  certainly  recommend  it  to  friends,  for  we 
Biuely    owe    it   to   you. 

Yours    respectfully. 

Wl\I.      PIATTEEISOIN. 


The  above  is  C  E.  Brooks,  inventor  of  the 
Appliance,  who  cored  himself  and  who 
has  been  curine:  others  for  over  thirty 
years.  If  ruptured,  write  him  to-dar  at 
Marshall.    Mich. 

If  you  have'  tried  most  everything  else. 
come  to  me.  Where  others  fail  is  where 
I  have  my  greatest  success.  Send  attached 
coupon  to-day  and  I  will  send  you  free  my 
illustrated  book  on  Rupture  and  its  cure, 
showinK  my  Appliance  and  giving  you 
prices  and  names  of  many  people  who  have 
tried  it  and  were  cured.  It  is  instant  relief 
when  all  others  fail.  Remember,  I  use  no 
salves,  no  harness,  no  lies. 

I  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  I  say  is 
true  You  are  the  .iudge  and  once  having 
seen  my  illustrated  book  and  read  It  you 
will  be  as  enthusiastic  as  my  hundreds  of 
patients  whose  letters  you  can  also  read. 
Fill  out  free  coupon  below  and  mail  to- 
day. It's  welt  worth  your  time  whether 
you  try  my  Appliance  or  not. 


Confederate   Veteran   Cured 

Commerce.   Ga..   E.   P.  D.   No.  11. 
Mr.    C.   E.   Brooks. 

Dear  Sir— I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
BOW  sound  and  well  and  can  plou^  or  do  any 
heavy  work.  1  can  sa.v  your  Appliance  has 
effected  a  Dermanent  cure.  Before  getting  your 
Awiliance  I  w.i.s  in  a  terrible  condition  and  had 
Biven  UD  all  hone  of  ever  being  aixy  better.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  your  Annliaince  I  -would  never 
have  been  cured.  1  am  sixty-eigiht  years  old  and 
'Berved  three  years  in  Eckle's  Artillery  Ogle- 
thoroe  Ccmnty.  1  hope  God  will  reward  you  for 
the  good  you  are  doinig  for  suffering  humanity, 
Yotirs  eincej-ely. 

H.    D.   BANKS. 


Cured  at  the  Age  of  76 

Mr.   C.    E.  Biroolffi.   Marehall.   Mich. 

■No.  717   S.    Main   St..   AJaon.    O. 

Dear  Sir — ^I  besau  using  your  Appliance  for 
the  cure  of  ruioture  (I  had  a  r>rotty  bad  case)  T 
tlhink  in  M'ay.  1905.  On  Nov.  20.  1905.  I 
quit  using  it.  Since  tibat  time  I  have  not 
needed  or  used  it.  I  am  well  of  ruiitiire  and 
rank  myself  among  those  cured  by  tihe  Broo-ks 
Discovery,  which,  considering  my  age,  seventy-six 
vears.  1  regai'd  as  iomai<kable. 

Veiy    sincerely    yours. 

SAM   A.    HOOVER. 

Jamestown.   'N.    C. 


Child   Cured  in  Four  Months 

21    Jansen   St..    Dubuque,   Iowa. 
Brooks  RuDtiue  Aupliance  Co. 

Gentlemen — The    baby's    niptiire    is    altogether 
cured,   thanks  to  your  Appliance,   and  we  are  so,, 
thankful   to   tou.     If   we   coukl    only   have   tmowri''' 
of   it  sooner   our   little   boy    would   not   Ivave   had/*' 
to  suffer  near  ae  maich  as  he  did.    He  wore  your 
'Iwace  a  little  over  four  mouths  and  lias  mot  worn 
it   now  for  six   weeks. 

Yours   very  truly. 
ANDREW    EGGBN BEEGEB, 

Remember 

I  send  mv-  Awiliance  on  trial  to  prove  what 
I  say  is  true.  You  are  to  be  the  judge.  Fill 
out  free  couipon  below  and  niiaal  to-day. 


Free  Information  Coupon 

C.    E.    Broote. 

1402  M.  State  St..  Marshall.  Mich. 
Please  send   me   bv   mail   in   plain   wrai>per 
your    illustrated    book    and    full    information 
alxxuit  your  Appliance  for  the  cure  of  rupture. 


Name. 


Cit.T. 


B.   iF.    D. 


.State. 
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EE  TRIAL  LESSONS 


{ft''?  fit 


!.""' 
•i(i, 


BECOME  A  STENOGRAPHER 
IN  30  DAYS 

by  the  Boyd  3  0-X>'AT  Syl-lab-ic  System.  Durins:  the  Tiast 
1 7  years  thousands  of  MOON  students  have  Qualified  to 
write  100  words  ner  minute  by  this  most  simple,  leg-ible  and 
rapiid  system.  -Excellent  positions  are  no^w  open  to  all  those 
who  Qualify,  not  only  for  the  Government,  but  to  fill  the 
many  vacancies  in  all  the  leading 
business  firms  in  the  United  States.  NOW  as 
the  time  to  start  your  course.  Sten- 
■OKraphers  are  in  Kreat  demand;  numerous 
positions;  large  salaries;  every  inducement  for 
the  ambitious  voune:  man  or  woman  who 
wants  to  get  out  in  the  business  world  at  a 
good  salary  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Send  for  free  trial  lessons  to-day  and  convince 
yourself.  You  will  find  them  most  simple  and 
interesting. 


I 


CITY 


Telephone 
TanrterbUfc  3896 


R  IDEAS 


There  is  a  Constant  Demand  for  Good  Inventions 

THOUSANDS  of  the  biggest  money-making 
inventions  have  been  the  "little"  things  that  have 
-■'^made  people  v?onder  why  they  were  never  thought  of  before. 

''What  to  Invent''  and  ''How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 

These  Books  Sent  FREE 

If  you  have  an  invention  send  us  a  sketch,  photoerraph  or  model  of  it.  We 
will  give  you  a  report  as  to  its  patentability  absolutely  free.  Send  for  our 
book,  "What  to  Invent"— containing  hundreds  of  valuable  suggestions. 

We  are  recognized  authorities  on  patent  matters  ana  have  helped  hundreds 
to  find  a  market  for  their  ideas.  We  can  prove  it.  If  you  wish  to  sell  your 
patent  we  will  advertise  it  in  manufacturers'  journals  at  our  expense. 

Don't  Wait— Find  Out  NOW!  Your  idea  will  never  do  you  any  good  if  some  one 

else  patents  it  ahead  of  you.   Act  qaickl  You  reap  the  profit.  Let  others  wish  they  bad. 

ADVICE  FREE — AH  Matters  Confidential.  Send  roush  drawing  or  model 
of  your  invention  for  our  opinion  re-garding  its  paterutablilty.  We  will 
guard  it  carefully  and  report  auickly.  Tou  are  under  no  obligations  to 
proceed  further.  Our  free  books  are  the  best  publications  written  for  the 
man  wiho  has  an  idea  to  patent,  or  who  is  of  an  Inventive  turn  of  miind. 
They  sihow  lust  how  to  proceed  with  your  idea  and  tell  of  hundreds  of 
things  to  invent.  If  yon  have  an  invention  send  us  a  slcetch  of  it  for 
report  and  ask  for  books  ait  same  time. 

CHAJ^fI>LE£  &  CHANDLEE.  503  Seventh  Street.  WashittEton.  D.  0. 

KEGISTEKED  ATTORNEYS 
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Don't  Sail  Without  One! 

100%  Safety 
at  Sea 


LIQUID 
FOOD 
<    POCKET 


ity-Suit 


PROTECTION 

from  Drowning 
from   Exposure 


Insures  the  only 
real  safety  at 
sea.  Put  on  in 
less  than  a  min- 
ute. Made  in 
different  sizea  for  men,  women  and 
children.  In  it  you  cannot  drown! 
Tou  cannot  chill!  Indispensable  on 
craft  of  any  size  or  d'escription. 
It  will  keep  the  wearer  afloat  m- 
definitely.  head  and  shoulders  well 
above    the   water. 

Of  great  value  also  to  those  who 
work  in  water;  repairing,  painting 
boats,  etc. 

Send  for  Booklet  W  and  Prices 

International  Life   Suit 
Corporation 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 
lOTH  FLOOR 

Tel.  8600 
Bowline:  Green 


11  Broadway 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

There  are  over  2,000  photo- 
granhiti  illustrations  of  Dia- 
mond Kiners,  Diamond  La 
Vallieres,  Diamond  Ear 
Screws,  Diamond  Scarf  I'ins, 
Diamond  Studs,  Signet  and 
Emblem  Kiiigrs,       Watclies, 

Wrist  Watches,  Bracelets, 
Cuff  Links,  Brooches,  Lockets, 
Chains.  Charms.  Silverware.  Clocks.  Toilet 
Sets;  also  our  wonderfully  showy  assem- 
bled  Solitaire  Dianiond   Clusters. 

Whatever  you  select  will  be  sent,  all  ship- 
ning  charges  prepaid.  You  see  and  exam- 
ine the  article  right  in  your  own  hands. 
If  satisfied,  pay  one-fifth  of  purchase 
price  and  keep  it;  balance  divided  into 
eight    equal   amounts,    payable    monthly. 

Men's  Favorite  Diamond  Ring 

Extra  Oieavy  14  karat  solid 
sold  six-prong  Tooth  mount- 
ins.  Faultlessly  made.  Spe- 
ciaJly  selected  fine  diamonds. 
Tlie  dec,)  groove  and  graceful 
lines  OMke  a  very  popular 
mounting.  See  our  Catalog 
and  select  just  the  ring  you 
wish.  Bach  ring  is  cased  in  a 
liandsoime  box. 
Watch  Prices   "Down  to  Bed    Rock" 

21  Jewel  ^'g^Jlfoa^'l^sSo^r  $2.50  a  Month 

Send  for  Catalog  and  get  posted  about 
Watclies  before  you  purciiase.  Our  Catalog  illus- 
trates and  describes  aU  tiie  new  models — 15,  17, 
19,  21,  23  Jewels,  adjusted  to  tempera.tua'o,  iso- 
olironism  and  po-sitions.  Our  watches  are  euaran- 
teed  'by  the  factory  and  further  guaranteed  by  us. 
We  make  all  necessary  repairs,  barringr  accident; 
free  of  cliarge  for  a  period  of  tliree  years. 
Loftis  Solitaire  Diainond 
Cluster  Rings 


Look  Like  What  They 
Are  Intended  For — >.^ 
Large  Single 
Diamond 


96-»KK>   ^ 

,£300afaiele 


98-$l2S> 

Looks  liken\ 
$350  singlel 
stone.  $25  1 
own.S12.50i 


94-$7: 

Looks  lik^'^S'^ieTEJO  !»  Month 
92-850    ^S250sin8le|2^^^"* 
Looks  like  a    Yls'one.  $1SJ|  MQnth.  ' 

$150  single       H  down,    *  -^ 

.stone.  $10  down  B.V-^P.  a 


he 
Diamonds 


55aMonth.^^^i8^are  Mounted  so  as  to 
Took  Like  a  Large  Single  Stone 

The  Loftia  Seven- Diamond  Cluster  ^vas  designed 
eapeciallv  for  tJiose  vwlro  desire  a  large  Bhovvy  rinc 
for  the  leaiit  rnoney,  as  it  has  tihe  exaot  appear- 
ance Qif  a  Solitaire  that  would  cost  three  or  fooir 
times  as  m,ucli.  Tihe  secret  of  the  rare  beauty  of 
tilids  ring  lies  in  the  perfectly  matdhed  stones,  all 
of  the  Diamonds,  sot  in  platinum,  being  uniform 
in  size,  quality  and  brilliancy;  mounting  is  14 
karaLsoJM   cviid. 

pVlrfj^  National  Credit  Jewelers 

H        I    l^J  Dept.2S0.    10&  N.Sfate  St. 
nn/*c« /.««?«.  CHIOAGO.     TiUli. 

OROS  OE  tU.  1868  Stores   in    Leading   Cities 
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^e  a  Chiropractor! 


CHIROPRACTIC:  The  Leading 
Division  of  the  Drugless  Profession. 
NO  DRUGS!  NO  SURGERY! 

No  Profession  has  greater  present 
and  future  re  wards  than  Chiropractic. 


THEN  ATTEND  THE 


NewYork  School  of  Chiropractic 


BROADWAY  AND  39th  STREET  BUILDING 

1416  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  New  York  School  of  Chiropractic  provides  a  twelve 
months'  course,  with  the  privilege  of  an  additional  six  months  to 
one  year  Post  Graduate  Clinical  work  for  a  total  fee  of  $300. 
The  subjects  taught  include:  The  Art,  Science  and  Philosophy  of 
Chiropractic;  Anatomy  and  Dissection;  Physiology  and  Physio-^^ 
logical  Chemistry;  Psycho- Analysis,  and  Dietetics. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions — Highly  Equipped  Laboratories. 

Excellent  Faculty  of  Experienced  Teachers  and  Practitioners. 

New  Classes  forming  monthly. 

SPECIAL   COURSE    IN   DIETETICS,   ONLY   $S0 
Send  for  Catalogue 

A.  DEmiNGER,  D.O.,  D.C.     S.  GERSGHANEK,  A.M.,  D.G. 

Dean  Sec' y- Registrar 
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RAW  FURS 
WA 


I  buy  Raw  Furs  direct  from  the  hunter  or 
trapper,  the  country  fur  buyer  or  the  local 
dealer. 

I  Will  Buy  One  Hide 
or  Ten  Thousand! 

My  price  lists  are  issued  regularly  throughout 
the  season.  Write  for  one  and  keep  posted  on 
market  conditions.     It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

5%  Extra  Paid  on  Shipments 
Amounting  to  $25  and  Over 

I  pa)'-  all  transportation  charges. 

If  you  prefer  you  can  put  your  own  valuation  on 
your  furs,  and  if  I  cannot  pay  as  much  or  more  I'll 
return  your  skins  to  you  at  my  expense.  If  you 
will  be  reasonable  we  will  be  able  to  trade  very 
nicely  and  be  of  benefit  to  each  other. 

Try  me.  It  will  mean  extra  money  for  you.  Get 
in  touch  with  me  at  once.   DO  IT  NOW. 

HARRY  LEVY 

134-136  W.  25th  St.  N.  Y.  City 


Member    of   the   Raw   Fur   Merchants' 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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reANKirN  uutitote 
MITS^  GocHmEi,  n.  t. 


lmm»di-t©ly.  .^^^^  eotitlea  tbo  ModAf  to  <li  fre«  umitle  ex&ml- 
We  coi,«b  [^^^  natJoD  qaeotioM ;  (2)  e  froe  cop?  of  oor  boob, 
esuald«te3  ^^^^^  "Govemmeot  PoalUons  «ad  How  to  G«t  Them;"'  fBj 
free  liat  of  posItfonB  now  cBsfly  obtetokble  :  uid  (4)  to  cod- 
pIderaUos  for  Free  Coacblna  for  tb*  exwDici&tlOD  bere  c>i«cked. 


COUPON 


Hilhmlljll  Clerk  [UDO  It  Jim' 


...rottoffict  Clerii 
.■.Postiiflln  Cirrlsr 
.■.Ihnl  Mill  Cirrl«r 
.■.CnkkiiMr 

Najno 


Addtew. 


«M  tl  J12TO' 

WO  b  ting' 
tsw  to  jing 
"m  i>  tiaoo' 


...CBsttnshislUiia    rttHShtlSDI) 
..  iDleroal  Rnimi      mSO  lo  tItSO 

..  stiiwjraoiitf       [{saototisn 

...CIcililflllieDtiiirt- 
aims  at  Wisiiiwtiii  [WO  tt  tlSOO] 


I  Ut*  UiU  befsr*  you  lot*  K. 


NEW 
EUPKOVED 


TOY 


TRANSFOKMEB 


Here's  real  fun  for  every 
red-blooded  boy!  Electri- 
cal toys — a  dozen  at  once 
— can  be  run  from  the 
electric  ligrht  circuit  with, 
the  new  DANDITOlf.  No 
cumbersome,  expensive 

batteries  —  no  trouble  — 
just  all  fan. 


The  DANDITOT  runs  toy  trains  on  tracks, 
with  switches,  signals,  bridges,  etc.,  be- 
sides many  other  electrical  toys  and 
motors.  Greatest  fun  in  the  world. 
Teaches  you  all  about  Electricity.  Clean, 
wholesome,  fascinating.  Danditoy  reduces 
regular  lighting  current  low  enough  to 
operate  toys.  Gives  11  different  volt- 
ages. Safe,  reliable,  well-made.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.      lNow  only  $3. 

Send  to-day  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

Thordarson    Electric   Mfg.   Co. 

519    So.    Jeifferson   St..    Chicago,   111. 


Price  $50.00 


Newton  High  Power  Rifles 

Highest  velocity  rifles  in  the  world.  A  new  bolt  action 
rifle.  American  made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.  Calibers  .22  to  .35. 
Velocity  3100  f.  s.    Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools. 

Be.nd   siaywp   for   descriptiJe   circular 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  74-84  E.  Jewetl  Ave.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
INTERLOX  MASTER  SLIDE  RULES- TWO  RULES  IN  ONE 

Only  KUliE  IN  THE  WORLD  whereby  inside  measurements  of  doors  and  windows,  etc.,  can  be 
taken  rapidly  and  accurately.  Superior  to  any  otiher  rule  for  outside  measurements  of  ■walls,  ceilings, 
etc.,  extended  and  closed  instantly,  prevents  measuring  errors.  Indisoensable  for  Mechanics. 
Builders  and  Architects.  Farmers  or  RCneral  household  use — Try  One  To-Day !  Don't 
Wait.      Write   fo^r   circular  prices.      Large  profits  to  agents. 


rAIUWDT  yo"""  BICYCLE  Into  a  Successful 
1/Uil  W  Ijli  1  MOTORCYCLE,  We  guarantee  the 
only  motor  that  will  fit  any  Wheel  Without  alteration 
of  bicycle  frame.  Most  powerful  motor.  Best  Hill 
Climbers.  More  Steffeys  dn  use  than  all  others. 
Oldest  manufacturers,  17  years  in  business.  Stamp 
for  circular. 

STEFFEY  MFG.  CO.,     5026  Brown  St.',  Phila.,  Pa. 
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HELLO  BROTHEI^ ! 

If     you     like     HUNTING^ 
FISHING,  TRAPPING  and 

stories  and  pictures  of 
outdoor  sport  and  adven- 
ture, the  actual  experi- 
ences of  red  -  blooded 
sportsmen,  don't  miss  this 
month's  issue  of  the 
NATIONAI.  SPORTS- 

MAN   MAGAZINE.       It's 
crammed    from    cover    to 
cover    with     the    sort    of 
stuff    you    will   sit   up   all 
night    to    read,    besides    a 
lot    of   valuable   informa- 
tion   about    guns,     rifles, 
revolvers,  fishing  tackle, 
camping     and     trapping 
outfits  and   tihe   beet  places 
to   xo   for   good    hJDort. 
SPECIAL    DIFFER. 
Send  us  2oo  in  stamus  or 
coin   and  we  will  mail  '  ou. 
postage  prepaid,  a  copy  of 
t<his  moath's  NATIONAL 
SPOR-DSlitAN  MAGA- 
ZINE  togietlier  with 
one    of    our    hand- 
some  Ormulo   Gold 
,  Waitch  Fdbs.  Wlien 
you  wear  this  fob 
lyou  will   get    the 
1  elad  hand  of  stood 
fellowship     from 
brother  Bportsmeu 
whereiver  you  eo. 
Send    your   order 
right  now — to-day. 

NATlONATi 
SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE.     ^ 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Fishermen! 


w 


H  Y    pay 

big  pnoes 
for  lines  when 
you  can  get  an 
"  OS'PBEY  '' 
forlessmoney? 
"  OSPBEY  " 
lines  are 
named  after 
that  wonder- 
ful "  fisher  " 
8  0  ea  e  t  imes 
called  the 
«'  F  I  S  H  - 
HAW  K.  ; 
"  O&PREY 

ifl  tIhe  Bird  for  you.  It  will  hold  any  "Fi^ 
it  hooks  onto."  "OSPBBY"  lines  aire  made 
from  the  finest  silk  obtainable,  aire  water- 
proofed 'by  our  epecial  process,  wftuoh  a'b&o- 
lutely  preTOpits  rotting  and  which  makes  the 
lines  BO  smooth  that  they  shoot  thoTi  the 
ffuides  like  greased  ligbtoinig.  and  with  \-esB 
effort  than  required  wi'th  other  lines.  It  will 
outlast  any  linen  or  silk  litte  made,  and  is  the 
only  line  with  the  guaranteed  "No  fish  can 
break  'em"  and  to  last  for  an  entire  season. 
iPut  -up  in  50-y>a.rd  spools — connected  if  de- 
sired. 1'5-wund  test,  $1.00;  20-lb.,  $1,15; 
23-lb  .  $1.25.  For  musoallonge  and  trolhng, 
26-lb' .  $1.3'5;  3(X-lb,.  $1.50.    Write  today. 

LOU.  J.  EPPINGER  CO. 

Fishermen 

301  Gratiot  Ave.  and  76  E.  Congress  St., 
Dept.  W.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Taylor 


Make    Your    Own 

CAN  D  Y 

Successfully  with  a 

Home  Candy  Makej 

Thermometer 

CANDY  crisp  and  crackly — candy 
deliciously  "chewy"  —  almost  any 
kind  of  candy  can  be  made  RIGHT 
(and  right  at  home)  if  you  use  a 
^/!sr  Candy  Thermometer. 

The  results  will  be  just 
what  you  want  them  to 
be.  because  you  will  know 
w.hen  the  candy  is  "done," 
you  won't  have  to  iguess 
or  burn  your  fingers  and 
tongue  "taking  the  tem- 
perature" of  the  boiling 
mass  of  sugar. 

No  mora  giuessing,  no 
more  burnt  candy,  no 
more  di-sappolntments 
(with  blisters  to  maJce 
things  worse).  Use  this 
scientifically  accurate 

thermometer.  guaranteed 
"by  the  world's  greatest 
thermometer  company, 
and  you'll  get  wholesome, 
well-made,  good  candy, 
that  always  turns  out  as 
you  lioped  it  would. 

Made  with  ad.iustablo 
metal  clip  at  back,  ■for 
fastening  to  any  depth 
•cooking  vessel,  and  with 
wood  handle  for  remaoving 
without  danger  of  burning 
fingers  on  metal  parts. 
Copper  case,  convex  sil- 
vered scale,  mercury  fill- 
ed magnifying  t  u 'b  e  . 
Paoked  with  hook  of 
nearly  forty  r«cipes  for 
favorite  home-made  can- 
dies. 

Most  dealers  sell  Tyo* 
and     ^^      standard 

gua/ranteed, 

Candy  Thermometers     Fever  Thermometers 

Bath  Thermometers      Window  Thermometers 

House    Thermometers     Oven   Thermometers 

Traveling   Thermometers 

Maximum    and   Minimum    Thermometers 

Go  to  your  dealer  fiirst.  If  be  does 
not  'have  J^&r  Candy  Thermonieteirs 
or  will  not.  order  for  you.  send  ua  his 
name  and  address  with  $1.25  and  we 
will  send  you  one.  When  ord-ering  give 
No.  5908.  Valuable  booklet.  "Favor- 
dte  Candy  Heoipes"  on  request.  If 
Worlid  Almanac   la  mentioned.' 

%yhr  Instrument  Companies 

95  AMES  STREET.  KOCHESTEB,  N.  T, 
''There's  a  Tycos  for  Every  Purpose** 
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WARM   _„ 
IN  SPARE  IN 
TIME 


DAYS 


EASY 

PRACTICAL 
5PEEDr 


Can  be  learned  in  30  Days  at  your  home  during  your  spare  time.  Boyd 
Syllabic  system,  a  revolutionary  New  Method.  Simple,  easy;  .brings  amazing 
results.  Based  entirely  on  new  principles — easy  to  learn — easy  to  write — easy 
to  read.  We  guarantee  a  speed  of  100  to  150  words  a  minute  in  30  Days.  Dearn 
the  New  Easy  Way.  Can  be  learned  in  from  one  to  two  weeks — then  speed 
practice — and  in  30  days  from  the  time  you  enroll  you  are  ready  for  a  position. 
Writers  hold  the  World's  Record  for  speed  and  accuracy.  So  certain  are  the 
Results  that  we  give  a  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Costs  nothing  unless  you  are 
fully  satisfied.  ,    ,    ,        „       _         ^       . 

Special  offer  Now  to  new  students.  Send  today  for  Free  Catalog  and 
Sample  Lesson. 

A  complete  course  in  Touch  Typewriting  which  has  won  Five  World's 
Records  Is  given  FREE. 

Chicago  Home  Study  Schools 

518A  Reaper  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


OO       Brings  This 


Tailored  to  Your  Measure 

on  an  offer  so  easy,  so  liberal,  so 
wonderful,  you  can  hardly  be-< 
lieve  it.  The  very  latest  191S 
style,<  a  perfect  fit,  magnificent 
new  design,  delivered  prepaid. 
Send  no  money  now,,  not  one 
cent;  just  write  us  a  letter  or 
postal  and  say,  "Send  me  your 
new  amazing  $3  suit  offer,"  and 
get  the  latest  big  set  of  cloth 
samples  to  pick  from,  a  great 
book  of  all  the  brand  new  1918 
fashions  shown  in  gorgeous  col- 
ors, all  FREE;  a  tailoring  offer 
ISO  splendid,  so  marvelous,  it's 
hard  to  believe;  greater  and 
better  than  any  tailoring  offer 
you  ever  saw.  How  to  get  all 
your  own  clothes  free,  how  to  make  all 
your  spending  money  in  your  extra  spare 
time,  bow  to  become  more  important, 
influential  and  prosperous.  Don't  wait, 
don't  put  it  off;  write  us  your  name  and 
address  now,  to-day,  this  very  minute. 
Address. 

Depl.  770 
f    CHICAGO. 


Banner  Tailoring  Go. 


THE  SURPRISE 

A  Sound-Conveyer  for  Defective 
Hearers — Not  for  the  totally  deaf. 
Price  for  one  ear,  $1.00;  both  ears, 
$1.50.  When  ordering,  state  which  ear 
defective;  is  your  ear  large  Or  medium? 
Send  check  or  mioney  order  to  the 

SURPRISE  CO. 

737  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICA  NEEDS  YOUK  BHAINS 


SuibmariTies,  torpetlocs,  flying  maf^liinea,  macliiniR  sruns,  itnimemsa  howitzers,  th'e  British,  "tanlca," 
'and  an  untold  numljer  of  oth«ir  products  of  ^mericnu  brains  are  dominant  factms  iu  the  Great 
War.  We  ara  just  starting,  our — YOUJiR — ingenuity  tniust  lead  to  Victoiy.  Uncle  Saan — the 
whole  civilized  World — is  seeking  ideas  tliat  will  aid  in  th©  figh/.  Oau't  you  help  witJi  eveo 
ONE)  of  Wiousands  of  simple  things  tliat  will  win  reoognitio'n — .perhaps  fortune — for  you? 
,1  The  need  is  for'  imvcmtions  of  peace,  too.  Never  before  was  there  Bucli  a^  demand  for  new 
ideas  nf  alll  lands — never  before  have  so  manv  manufaoturers,  and  oLlier  patent  buyeii-s,  written 
me  foa-  good  things  .orotected  bv  OWEN  PATIENTS.     There  is  to-day  a  market  for  thousands  of 

ideas in<?ludinK  YOURiS.     Write  for  my  free  hookilets  and  see — read  for  youa-self  the  hiundieds 

of   req-uests  recently  received. 

You  incur  no  obligation  by  writing  me.  'My  advice  costs  notJiing  and  I  (make  no  charge  for  an 
opimion  as  to  patentability  of  your  idea.  If  my  opinion  is  favorable,  I  wiU  bark  it  up  by  a 
Guaaiantee  Contract  which  protects  you  fullv.  If  you  want  to  s«ll  yoiu-  invention.  I  will  help  you, 
and  will  advertise  it,   free  of  charge,   in   "INVENTION  AND  MAJS'UFACTUKING." 

A  simo'le  reque.st  wU  bring  to  you  at  once  my  torn  free  books:  "SUCCESSFUL 'PATENTS." 
a  T2-page  guide  telling  how  to  iproceed,  gives  references,  etc.;  "ST.-Bl'IPING  STONES"  telle  the 
truth  aibout  prizes  for  inventions,  gives  hundreds  of  hints  of  inventions  wanted,  etc. ;  "iPATENT 
BUYERS"  .publishes  ove-r  400  requests  of  manufacturers  and  others  who  want  OWEiN  PATIENTS 
together  with  ideas  they  want;  "PATENT  PROMOTIO^N"  tella  you  how  to  sell,  why  some 
■inventions  fail,    discusses   the   valiaes  of   your  idea,    etc. 

Write  for  tihese  books  to-day.  I  will  send  you  a  signed  agreement  that  wHl  protect  you 
'l)£fore"yviu  disclose  your  invention.  KICHARD    B.   OWEN,    Patent  Liawyer 

tS'tiwen  Building:.   Wat^hing'ton.   D.   C.    2276J  Woolworth   Buildiing.  New  York  City 


$75  to  $150  a  Month  for  life 

Every  second  week  off  with  full  pay— no  "  lay-offs  "  because  of 
•trikea,  war,  panics,  etc.— sure  pay  — rapid  advancement  to 
higher  positions.  City  and  country  residents  stand  same 
chance.  Common  sense  education  sufficient  —  no  political 
lofiuence.    Examinations  everywhere  soon. 

CANDIDATES  PREPARED  FREE 

Write  for  free  schedule  of  places.    Every  day's  delay 

means  so  much  less  coachine: — so  write  at  once. 

rHANHUN  INSTITUTE.  DeptJi  ISD> Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Mail  This  Coupon 

Write  PlainBy 

Use  It  Before  You  Lose  If 


COUPON 
FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  D«pt.HieO.Ro«h«*t*r,  Hjt, 


Ktodly  BL-nd  me,  without  any  bbllffstlon  wtiROver  on  mr  p&rt  ftsd  eott/rir 
'  "     '     " -iption  of  the  posUion   checked  balov;  (2) 
iZ)  Fron  ' 


of  the  position  checked  balov*  ,., 
,u^o».,.,.o,,^,  ., on  copy  of  copyrlirhlAd  book  "-Oov- 
1  Ruw  toGetTlieni  ;•'  (4)  A  llBlofU.  8.  Govemulaat 


ret  frs« 


free  ol  charse,  (1>  b  full   description 
Sample  eKarnlnatlon 

eminent  Poaitlona  ar 

jobs  now   easily  obtAinnble;  '6>  Diroc(ion3_  t4.-ltln^ 
coachlntf    for    tne   position    cheeked ;      ' 
places  of  examinatiunn. 

iRallway  Mall  Clerk  (S900  lo  SIBOO) 

PasloftlcB  Clerk       (MOO  to  S1200) 

- PMlolflCB  Carrier     (5800  (o  51200) 

Rural  Hall  CarrHr  (VjOO  lo  11200) 

BcskkHpCT  (UOD  lo  StQOO) 

i^amt • ........fB.t...* •■■••^■•••••f 

A((4rfu, ,„,, .«,., ««t>«* i*«u<a*tttt 


_. jner  me  ho».    ._ 

:  16)   Schedule   Bbowlnv    dat«i  and 

^Customs  PnltionKSfiOO  h  ttSOO) 
_lntGrn»l  Rennu  (S70D  hi  110QO> 
^SIcniKir^pher  (SQOO  tltI&QQ> 
_Cierh  In  th)  DepadfTBnla 

at  Wiihlnftcn  ($aOO  to  SISOO)' 


TREES 


J.  H.  SHEERIN'S  TREES  MADE 
DANSVILLE  FAMOUS 

Largest  Nursery  Center  in  the  world.     Annual  output  more  than 

6,000,000  Fruit   Bearing  Trees 

Alone.     Buy  direct  at  -wholesale  and  save  300  PER  CENT.     Secure 

varieties  now  and  we  will  ship  whenever  you  want  them. 

Our  Complete  Catalog  Free  to  Everybody.       Write  for  It  To- Day. 

SHEERIN'S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

80  Seward  St.  DANSVILLE ,  N.  Y. 
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At  our  expense — try  a  bottle  of 

DR.  STAFFORD'S  OLIVE  TAR 

(Free  from  harmful  dnwrs  and  alcohol.) 

When  Nature's  healing  pine  and  soothing  oils  from  the  Orient  have 
relieved  your  cold — whether  in  the  head,  thi-oat  or  bronchial  tract,  you 
will  rejoice  over  your  purchase. 

For  Qver  fifty  years  thousands  of  the  best  families  have  treasured 
Dr.   Stafford's   Olive   Tar   as   Nature's   Remedy.      Good   for 

KRONCHIAI.    ASTHMA  COUGHS         SOORK   THROAT 

CHRONIC     BRONCHITIS        ( OLOS  SPASMODIC    CROUP 

WHOOPING    COUGH  BURNS  MLSCULAB  RHKUMATISiM 

Its  wonderful  curative  properties  enable  us  to  malte  tliis  exceptional  offer: 
From  your  druggist  purchase  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Stafford's  Olive  Tar  for  5  0c.  If 
(lis  supply  is  exhausted,  send  fifty  cents  to  us  and  we  will  forward  a  bottle 
prepaid.  After  a  trial  of  two  weeks  or  three  months,  if  you  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  oil  has  done  ail  we  claim  for  it.  send  it  to  us.  staling:  wherein 
the  oil   has  failed   to   do   the  work  and  we  will  refund   your  money. 

Send  us  a  postal  for  a  certified,  all- convincing  testimonial  from  an  old 
user  of  Olive  Tar  and  we  will  include  with  it  samples  of  our  famous  den- 
tifrice—SOZODONT,  free. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Chemists,  ^'^^t^t'rlf'c^'Jy^'' 


Don't  Be  Gray  Headed 

La  Goutte-a-Goatte  Restores   Natural    Color — It   Is   Easily   ADplied — ^Results   Axe    Sure 
_         ,    .  and  Perfect — Used  30  Years. 

Gray   nair   is   alm'ost.  always   the   sign   of   old   'oee.     You  may   be  getting  old.     You  may  not  be 
w^     But  what  is  the  use  having  your  hair  gray  to  adrertise  it? 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  YOUR  GRAY 
HAIR  ANY   DESIRED   SHADE 

No  zaa,ti&T  bow  gray  ycmr  hair  is,  or  hnw  strealcfid,  faded  and  ye'loTv 
it,  may  be,  one  package  of  ha.  Gout.te-a-Goutte  will  restore  the  color 
perfectly.  It'a  no  trouble.  You  oan  use  it  yourself  privately  at  home 
without  assistance  of  any  one.  The  directions  are  very  easy  to  follow 
and  you  can't  make  a  mistake.  The  .shade  -mil  be  so  perfect  you/r  nearest 
neighbor  won't  know  you  have  used  anytliing  i>a  .vom*  hair  iinleas  you 
tell  her. 

You  can  wash  yonr  hair,  batiie,  swimi,  go  out  in  the  rain,  bu.t  the 
color  stays.     It  never  cornea  off  on  clothirus  or  pillow. 

The  price  of  La   Goutte-a-Goutte  is  $1.25.     On  receipt,  of  $1.25  I  vriill  send  yoou  a  full  regular  , 
package   by   parcel   post,    prepaid.    toKether   with    instructions   for   coloriner   any   head   of 
hair  any  shade.    Remember,   L,a.  Goutte-a-Goutte  resitores  the  lovely,  rich,  fresh  color  I 
to  youff  nair  no  matter  wliat.  the  color  may  have  beeai. 

If  you  prefer  to  see  just  how  your  liair  will  look  after  1/a  Goutte-aJOoutte  has  been  used  for  it, 
before  ordering  a  package, 

SEND  ME  A  LOCK  OF  YOUR 
HAIR— I'LL  COLOR  IT  FREE 

Cut  a  little  .piece  of  your  hnir  close  to  the  roots  and  t.eU  one  exactly  whiat  shade  you  want  it  to 
be,    I'll  mail  it  back  to  you  within  a  few  da>-8.     You'll  be  deliglited  with  the  changed,  beautiful  color. 

Copy  of  new  HaiT  Beauty  Book  free  on  request. 

If  you  are  in  New  York  t«lei>hone  me  (Mmxay  Hall  IITS)  for  an  apiwintment  and  I'll  be  glad  to 
see  you.     No  charge  for  consultation.  ^ 

I  have  been  in  business  30  years,  and  am  known  aa  the  leading  expert  on  hair  coloring. 
L.  PIE5RRE  VALiLlGNY,  Inc..  Room  56.  No.  14  East  44th  Street.  New  York 
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10  Years  of  Actual  Field  Work 


A 

Real 

All-Purpose 

Tractor 


Model   "D'' 
9-16  H.  P. 


HEIDER 


Burns 

Kerosene 

Or 

Gasoline 

Model    **C" 
12-20  H.  P. 

The   Heider  is   a   four-<;yllnder.   four--Wheel    tractor   wi-tih    a   heavy   duty   Waukeaha  t| 
TD'Otnir, 

The  Heider  is  eauloped  with  -wTiat  is  considered  the  greatest  feature  ever  put  on 
tractor — ^a   Special    Frictiio.n    Drive    Transmission.    In   connection   with    this   transmlssioi 
nnte  that  on  the  Heider  the  fibre  is  the  driving:  member  and  not  tihe  disc.      Aa  a  re 
suit,   it  is  Impossible  to  wear  any  flat  places  on  the  fibre  wheel. 

Owinfr  to  this  patented  friction  transmission  the  Heider  has  less  frears  than  any 
other  tractor.  Tihis  means  iess  trouble,  easier  operation  and  your  repair  expense  cut 
t.?  «   mlTiimum. 

IMPORTANT  HEIDER  FEATURES 

.Special  FrJction  Transmission 

Heavy -duty  Waukesha  Tractor  Motor 

7  Speed  Forward — 7  Reverse  « 

iio  Gear  to  Strip 

Road  Speed— 1  to  4  miles  per  hour 

i"ewer   Parts — Less   Trouble  >^  ., 

Simple  Construction 
£asy  to  Operate 

Model  "C"  pulls  three  14-inch    plows 
Model  "D"  pulls  two  14-ineh  plows 

From  the  draw  har  the  Heider  will  pull  your  plows,  discs,  harrows,  drills,  seeders, 
binders,  hay  tools',   wagons,  etc. 

It  also  funishes  belt  power  to  operate  anything  from  a  ffrain  separator  and  gllo 
filler  to   a  cream   separator  and   wasihlnK  imaohine. 

WRITE  FOR  HEIDER  CATALOG 

Manufactured    and    sold    by 

Rock  Island  Plow  Company 

600  Second  Avenue 

ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL..  U.  8.  A. 

Makers  of  a  complete  line  of  Farm  Machinery,  Inciudlriff 

Hay   Loaders  Litter  Carriers 

Manure  Spreaders  Gasoline  Eng-ines 

Cream  Separators  Stalk    Cutters 

ROOK    ISLAND  TRACTOR    PLOWS 
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Plows 

Seeders 

Discs 

Cultivators 

Drags 

Listers 

Planters 

Hay  Rakes 

TKAPPERS 

'Righf  out  of  the  Feed  Box" 
S.Big-MiQ-p-YinFurs  this  Year 
*^^D^^I:I  tour  Furs  until 

gi-eceiVe^our  Price  List  W. 
^^  ^W^ite-to-day-sure 
^^^^    for  quick  returns  ship  immediafelj 


109-111  W.  27th  St. 

NE^?7  YORK  CITY 

references:  duns  bradstreet  agencies 

OR  YOUR  OWN  BANK 
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This 


0N30DAY5 


Adjusted 

17  Tewel  Elgin 

Tihis"  New  Thin 

■     Morlel  17  Jewel 

J  iClgin  is  absolutels 

J  supireme  Wliere  K«- 

fliaibility  is  a  factor, 

_    Double  sunk  dial — 

Br^Double  Roller  Escape- 

r'aient— Double  strata  25 

yea<r  Gold  Case.  It's  just 

'  the  watch  you  want. 


1 


.50 

— A— 
Month 


SEND  m  MONEY 

Easy  Credit  Terms  as  Low  as 

Just  send  vmw  oamie  and  address 

for  ifhis  iNew  Elgin  with  our  Specia-". 

$5  Gold  Ohain  F^'ee.  and  our  bedrock  co^nfiden- 

tial  price   will  surprise  and   delight  you  im^ 

BoienseLv. 

Sent  on  Aoproval.    You  do  not  risk  a  cent. 

We  send  t,his  Wa'toh  and  $5  Oliain  compete  &n 
your  own  aii>i)roval — «lso  out  160-pa'ge  FREiE 
CATALOG,  snowina  all  kinds  of  Watches, 
Diamonds,  etc..  all  on  smilingly  easy  terms. 

Send   Your  Name   and  Address    To-Dav. 
The  honise  that  sells  More  Elein  Watclies 

Than  Any  Other  Firm  in  the  World. 

HARRIS-GOAR  CO.  Kansas  city.' mo. 

WE    DO    AS    WE    ADVERTISE 


Tobacco  Habit 


48to72nour$ 


I 


No  craving  .for  tobacco  in  any 
form  when  you  begin  taking  To- 
bacco Redeemer.  It  makes  no 
difference  ihow  long  you  have 
been  using  tobacco,  how  imuch 
you  use.  or  wihether  you  smoke  cigars, 
otgairettes.  pipe,  ahew  plug  or  fine  cut. 
or  use  snuff.  Tobacco  Redeemer  will 
positively  banish  every  trace  of  desire 
In  from  4  3  to  72  hours.  Tlhis  we  ab- 
sotlutely  guarantee  in  every  case  or 
money  refundedc 

NOT   A   SUBSTITrTE. 

Tobacco  Redeemer  contains  no  habit- 
forming  drugs  of  any  kind.  It  is  not 
a  tobacco  substitute.  After  finishing 
the  treatment  you  have  no  desire  to 
use  tobacco  again  or  to  continue  the 
use   at   the  remedy. 

Write  to-day  for  our  free  booklet 
Bhowing  tlie  deadly  effect  of  tobacco 
upon  tlhe  human  system  and  positive 
proof  that  Tobacco  Redeemer  wilTl 
aulckly    free   you    of   the   habit. 

NEHSVEIX    PHARMACAL     COMPANY, 

Deot.    599.   St.    Louis.   Mo. 


Novo  Power 

The  standard  power  unit 
for  all  construction  woi*k  and 
on  all  other  jobs  where  De- 
pendable and  Reliable  Power 
is  required. 


This  is  the 
Novo  Engine, 
you  have  seen 
doing  such  ex- 
cellent work 
on  the  largest 
to  the  smallest 
con  struction 
jobs. 


Novo  Engines  and  Outfits  include 

Engines  from  1  to  15  H.  P. 
Hoists  Deep  Well  Pumps 

Force  Pumps  Air  Compressor.? 

Diaphragm  Pum.ps    Saw  Rigs 
Centrif  ugaiPumps  Material  Elevators 


Two  books  entitled  "Reliable 
Power"  and  "Standardized  Power" 
will  gladly  be  sent  you. 

NOVO   ENGINE    C^. 
Clarence  E.  Bement,  Sec.  &Gen.Mg£ 

11  WILLOW  STREET 
Lansing   -     -     -   Mich. 
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The  Only  Machine  that  Pays 
for  Itself  with  Its  By-Products 

and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  composing 
room;  the  macliine  that  brings  true 
economy  by  eliminating  the  waste 
and  non-productive  time — 

THE  MONOTYPE 


Reduces  the  cost  of  composition  by 
its  adap lability  and  versatility,  which 
cut  out  much  of  the  lost  motion  of 
hand  composition. 

Reduces  the  cost  of  the  pressroom  by 
cutting  out  a  large  part  of  the  make- 
ready  because  of  the  brand-new  type 
it  supplies  for  every  job — large  or 
small. 


Reduces  composing  room  cost  by 
eliminating  that  greatest  of  all  non- 
productive items  of  expense — the  dis- 
tribution of  used  type. 

Eliminates  practically  all  non-pro- 
ductive work  from  the  hand  com- 
posing room  by  suf^plying  an  abun- 
danceof  everythingneededtokeepthe 
compositors  always  busy  on  live  copy. 


THE  MONOTYPE 

is  the  greatest  advance  in  printing- 
office  economy  that  has  been  made 
since  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing  and  a  big  factor  in  the 
success    of   printers  who  adopt  it. 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE 
MACHINE   COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  Boston 

Chicago  Toronto 

Monotype  Company  of  California,  San  Francisco 

The  Monotype  created  the  NON-DIS- 
TRIBUTION SYSTEM,  which  sup- 
plies all   the  material  needed    in  the 
composing  room. 
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The  All -Year- Round 
Soft  Drink 

— in  season  at  all  seasons — Bevo  delights  and  satisfies  from 
January  to  January.  In  summer  it  effectually  quenches 
that  hot-weather  thirst.  It  goes  equally  well  with  hot  meals 
and  with  cold  lunches.  In  the  winter  it  is  a  pleasing  be- 
tween-meals  drink  and,  just  the  thing  for  a  Dutch  lunch  or  a 
chafing  dish  party. 

Bevo  is  a  product  of  fine  cereals  whicH  are  selected  for  their 
nutritive  value  as  well  as  for  the  deliciousness  resulting 
from  their  scientific  combination.  Given  fragrance  and  tang 
by  the  addition  of  choicest  hops.  Pasteurized  and  put  into 
sterilized  bottles — pure  as  puritj^.  'A  real  triumph  in  soft 
drinks. 

Sold  wherever  refreshing  beverages  are  sold. 
Families  supplied  by  grocers,  by  the  case. 
Sold  in  bottles  only  and  bottled  only  at  the 
home  plant. 

Anheuser-Busch    -    St  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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Our  Weekly  Market  Letter 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
interested  in  securities.  It  contains  up- 
to-the-minute  information  and  is  free  for 
the  asking. 


m 


mM 


mm 

Stock,  Brokers 
30  Broad  Street  New 

Philadelphia  Allentown,  Pa. 


CATALOGS 
EDITION 
WOKK 


TELEPHONE     2  80     FRANKLIN 


LEATHER 
CLOTH 

PAPER 


Whenever  the  name  of  the  D.  S.  Brassil  Bindery  appears, 
in  a  binding  contr'act,  there  is  assurance  of  fine  work- 
manshii^,  rapid  completion  and  economical  results. 
Binders  of  The  World  Almanac  for  twenty-three  years. 
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How  I  Sold 


AND  HOW  YOU  CAN  SELL  YOURS 


HIS  is  a  short  tale  about  a 

T         quick   sale. 
It     tells     of     a     modern 
method  of  selling  property 
without    paying    big    com- 
missions  to   agents. 

It  tells  how  I  sold  my 
property  by  this  system 
and  how  you  can  sell 
yours. 

The  property  I  wanted 
to  sell  was  badly  run  down 
and  1  had  no  money  to 
spend  in  repairs.  It  had 
been  .in  an  agent's  hands  for  many 
months  without  results  and  I  was  very 
much  discouraged. 

Fortunately  for  me,  about  that  time 
I  heard  of  the  Simplex  Plans  for  Sell- 
ing Real  Estate  that  had  just  been 
brought  out  by  a  New  York  publishing 
house.  These  I  secured,  and  much  to 
my  delight  I  found  they  contained 
seven  definite  plans  for  selling  just  such 
a  property  as  mine.  Selecting  from 
these  seven  plans  the  one  that  seemed 
best  for  me  to  use,  I  put  it  into  opera- 
tion with  the  following  successful  re- 
sults: 

Within  three  days  I  had  eighteen 
people  interested  in  my  property,  and 
within  two  weeks  I  made  a  satisfactory 
sale,  having  received  three  cash  offers 
and  tivo  offers  of  exchange. 

And,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, the  cost  of  advertising  and  sell- 
ing my  property  by  the  Simplex  System 
was  less  than  $15,  whereas,  if  I  had  fol- 
lowed the  agent's  advice,  I  would  have 
been  compelled  to  spend  $'500  in  repairs, 
and  pay  him  $12'5  commission  when  he 
made  the  sale. 


And  my  ex'perience  seemg  to  be  the 
same  as  others  who  have  used  this  Sys- 
tem. Here  is  what  a  few  of  them  say . 
"Sold  my  property  In  10  days.  .Recom- 
mend your  method." — Wm.  H.  Cartland, 
Mass.  "Sold  my  property  for  cash. 
Your  Plan  is  the  quickest  ]  ever  saw." 
— Johnson  String,  N.  J.  '"Sold  my  farm 
in  a  short  time  and  for  cash." — Mrs.  L. 
A.  Childs,  Minn.  "Your'  method  of  find- 
ing casti  buyers  is  without  a  oeer'— 
Benj.  Lloyd  Calif.  "Sold  my  property 
when  every  other  method  tailed," — Jtio 
O.  Brown,  Pa. 

If  you  want  to  sell  your  property 
quickly  and  for  cash  you  should  get 
and  follow  the  Simplex  Selling  Plans  at 
once.  They  are  complete,  simple  and 
practical,  and  are  for  selling  homes, 
farms  and  buHding  lots  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  The  best  evidence  of  the  success 
of  this  System  is  the  fact  that  it  naa 
already  sold  more  than  .">  000  properties 
in   the  48   States. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  publishers  at 
once  you  can  share  in  their  special  free- 
examination  offer.  Send  no  money.  Just 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  these  successful  Plans  will 
be  sent  to  you  by  parcel  post.  You  can 
then  examine  them  in  your  own  home 
(Without  cost  or  obligation.  Then  if  you 
want  to  keep  and  use  them  send  the 
publishers  $5  in  full  payment  for  them. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  them,  simply 
return  them  and  you  will  owe  the  pub- 
lishers nothing. 

As  this  special  free-examination  offer 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  better 
fill  in,  cut  out  and  mail  the  coupon  right 
now  to  THE  SIlvrPLEX  CO..  Dept.  W, 
1123  Broadway    New  York. 


THE  SIMPLEX  CO.,  Dept.  W,  1123  B'way.  New  York 

You  may  send  me  a  set  of  the  SIMPLEX  PLANS  FOR  SELLING  REAL  ES- 
TATE for  free  examination.  Five  days  after  I  receive  them  «  will  either  send 
you  $5  in  full  payment  or  re-mail  them  'to  you.  1  agree  not  to  show  them  to 
any  one  unless  I  keep  them. 


Name. 


Address. 
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You  can  aeam  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home,  no  ma  Her  where  you  live.  No  need  to  spoad 
mouths  in  study,  as  was  formerly  necessary.  The  Boyd  Syllabic  System  is  easy  to  learn — easy  to 
write— easy  to  read.  Simple,  I'ractical,  Speedy,  Sure.  No  ruled  lines — no  positions — no  shading,  as 
in  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse.  Only  nine  characters  to  learn  and  you 
have  the  entire  English  language  at  your  absolute  command.  This  system  is  now  widely  used  by 
stenographers,  private  secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teachers,  physicians,  lit- 
erary folk  and  business  rpen  and  women  may  now  learn  shorthand  for  their  own  use  through  home 
Bbudy.  A  perfect  shorthand  system  for  any  purpose — and  does  not  require  con'tinual  daily  practice 
Our  graduates  hold  high-grade  positions  in  all  sections  of  the  couatry.  Send  to-day  for  free  booklet", 
testimonials,  offer,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

882  Unity  Building,  Chicagro.  111. 


IN  1'  I 


.       I  teach   vou   cersonally.  by 

mail,    m    a  short    time.     Oldest    and 

largest   schooJ.  Big  field,    work  inter- 
esting.   You   can 

EARN   $18  TO  $45  A  WEEK 

FVitzner.   Minn.,  wrote:  "Did  job  after  farst  lesson    got  $10 
profit    $7.03. "     Crawford.    B.   C.    says:    "Earned    $200  00   while 
taking  course.       Get   literatiure,   samples,   guarantee — all   FBEE 

DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING* 

Established  1899.  82  D.  S.  of  L.  Bldg.  DETROIT.   MICH. 


AUTO-WHEEL 

Convertible   Koadster 

DiifJferent  from  all  other  wagons.  Turn  up  tho 
sides  and  it's  a  real  Coaster.  Tiun  them  back 
and  it's  a  regular  Roadster.  Has  ball-beariiie 
wheels  and  dust-proof  hub  caps  like  an  auto- 
mdbile.  Fastest  wagon,  built.  Made  by  manu- 
facturers of  the  famous  Aiito-Wheel  Coaster. 
Don't   take   a  substitute — look   for   the    name 

Auto-Wheel.  

TEXT    PEXXAKT    FREE 
Send  names  of  three  Coaster  'Wason  Dealers, 
mentioadns  wliich.  one  Irandles  the  Auto-Wiieel. 

BUFFALO   SL,ED   CO. 
155  SchenfU  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


A    Real  Zeppeiin  Mili- 
tary Dirigible  Airship 
Actually    the    BIGGEST 
SENSATION  in  the  Aero, 
nautical    Field    in   ¥ears. 
A  5-ft.  Complete  i.VIodel  of  tlhe 
German     Dirigible.     Equiipped 
•with    large    Paracllmite.    Drop- 
liiiig  Api>aratus  and  Compleile 
Inflating    arrangement. 
Will  positively  fly   V2  mile  and  release  Parachute 

at   height    of  500  feet.      Airship 

is   easily   retiieved    and    may    be 

flown  nuimbers  of  times    ivith    a 

comiplete     «x!hiibition     at     every 

flight.      May   be  flown   free,    or, 

on    a   still    day,    attached    to    a 

light  cord.      It  Will  Amaze  You! 

Every  outfit  complete  and  Warpanted  to  ^ve 
more  Satisfaction  tlian  any  Article  heretofore  of- 
fered in  the  Aerial  Field.  Sihipped  anywliera 
for  $1.00. 

United  States  War  Kite,  Cloth  Planes 
complete.  Set  of  Side  Ailerons,  Large  Parachute 
and  Releasing  Device,  postpaid  fjr  .$1.50.  This 
kite  is  of  Biplane  type  and  will  carry  aloft  a 
(>mall  Camera,  Parachute  and  'Bombs  at  the 
same  flight  and  drop  tihem  safely  and  with  re- 
markable precision.  An  exact  model  of  the  Man- 
carrying  Kites  in  use  at  the  front  to-day. 

Both  Fliers  Prepaid   $2.25. 
The  Aero  Co.,  Dept.  7,  Binghamton«  IN.  Y. 


A  Real  Zeppelin 

Airship 
$1  Prepaid 
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Both  men  and  women  are  wanted  now 
toy  i-ailroad  companies.  Men  who  were 
not  drafted — up  to  55  years;  women  who 
realize  that  this  is  the  time  to  demand 
a  man's  salary. 

$123-$2S0  aMonth  and  Expenses 

Wliat  is  a  Traffic  Inspectoa-?  Briefly — he  (or 
sbe)  roaioia  the  continent  in  a  Pullman  to  saie- 
guaivi  our  lives  aiid  'bhe  company's  money — la  per- 
manent position  gm,  at  your  desk  job. 
of  tiust.  The  ^v^^^  Every  one  lias 
work  is  faseinat-  £  k  ^""^^  dreaimg  of  ambi- 
iug  —  yon  meet  SB  J  \,r\^  tion — will  you 
men  and  oppor-  w  h  ~f%v  continue  to  dreaan 
tunities  you  N^^^^*'  in  these  days  of 
could  never  meet       ^»Jsii^        aatioa? 

F.  (P.  S.  qualifies  sincea-e  men  and.  women  in 
three  months'  home  study.  Positions  open  ait 
ooce.     Write  for  lexipianatoiy  booblet  Jl. 


Commercial  En-  ^v^. 
gineering  is  a  new  ^^ 
profession  which  is 
demanding  young  men  with  com- 
bined technical  and  commei-cial 
training.  It  offers  unparalleled  ■op- 
portunities for  big  paying  jobs. 

Tou  can  become  a  Commercial  En- 
gineer in  two  years,  an  Electrical 
Engineer  in  three  years,  or  study 
Practical  Applied  Electricity  in  one 
year.  Half-day  lectures  and  labora- 
tory work;  ihalf-day  employment  in 
leading  concerns.  Day  and  evening 
classes — 4  terms  a  year. 

New  Term  Opens  January  2. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  eatalosr. 
Mention  aee.  education  and  course 
interested    iii> 

School  of  Engineering  of  Milwaukee  j 

361  Stroh  Building,  Milwaukee, 


Stage 

Fright 


Does  an  audience 
disarm  you  of  all 
your  foroe  and  iirea- 
ence?  WTien  eyes 
aire  upon  you,  do  all 
your  ideas  take 
flight  and  leave  you 

stammering        la  a  d 

groping  for  ■words?  Are  you  unable  to  do 
yourself  justice  because  you  suffer  from  timaO- 
(U-ess.  awlavardness,  lack  of  self  confidence,  poor 
vocabulai-y.  ,LN EiFFECTIViE  SPEECH? 
Send  the  Coupon  below  at  once  and  let 
wa  itell  you,  without  obligation,  hsm  you  can 
overcome  tliis  "stage  fi'igiht"— how  you  can 
become  clear,  fluent  and  forceful  in  jo";^ 
manner  and  speeo.h,  no  matter  What  situation 
you  find  yourself  dn.  Our  new  Scientific 
Course  lu 

EFFECTIVE    PUBWC    SPEAKING 

and  Mental  Develonment 

wi'll  q'uicldly  train  you  to  spealc  forceful-ly  and 
convincingiy  in  public.  It  wiil  stoow  you  bow  to 

— ^talk   before 


IK  E  S  U  L  T  S  t 
"Your  Ooiuse  is  a  most 
valuable  training  to  any- 
one who  desires  to  be  able 
to  speak  in  public  without 
embarrassment."  —  C.  C. 
HOFFPAUIK,  Attorney, 
Texas. 

"It  iias  given  mc  greater 
confidence  in  my  own 
ability,  a  better  memory, 
more  polished  vocabu- 
1X17,  and  a  stronger  per- 
sonaUty."— W.  L.  WILD- 
ER,   Mgr..    Chicago. 

Your  Course  is  a  splen- 
did training  for  tile 
salestoian  or  sales  manager, 
and  I  lieartaly  recommend 
t."— o.  F.  BOURGEOIS 
Pres.,  Chicago. 
We  .have  Inmdreds  of  sim- 
ilar testimonials  in  our 
files  from  men  in  every 
wake  of  Ufe.  Send  the 
coufwn  tndav 


your  club  or 
lodge. 
•^Sk  d  d  r  e  ss 
board    meet- 
ines.  , 

—propose  ana 
respond      to 
toasts, 
—make  after- 
d  i   n   n   e   z 
speeches. 
— tell     enter- 
taining  stor- 
ies, 
—converse  ef- 
fectively. 
This  •OouTse  and 
Service    is    con- 
ducted vmder  the 
pjersonad     direc- 
tion   of  iR.    E. 
PattisOQ    Kline, 
Dean,       Puiblic- 
Speaking  Depart- 
ment.   Columbia 
Chicago,     one    of    the 


College  of  Exipi'cssiou , 

foremost  important  authorities  in  the  country 

SPECIAL     OFFER — Send     the     Coupon 

Mail  the  cou)>on  today  for  full  particulate 
of  the  Special  limited  oiffer  we  are  now  mak- 
ing. We  -vvill  also  send  vou.  free,  many  in- 
teresting facts  and  pointers,  yooi  can  use, 
aibout  effective  public  speaking  and  mental 
development.  Send  the  couipon  now  'wtiile 
bhis  Ofifei'  lasts, 

» ■» ■  » "Xortli  American  Institute—-** 
,  5531  Manhattan      Bids-..   Chicago.      HI. 

Gentletnien : — Please    send    me    without    ob- 1 

'  ligation  fuM   detaiQs   of  your  Course   in  Effec- 1 

tivo  Public  Siiealoing  and  Mental  Development,  , , 

a_3_well  as  particulars  of  your  Sipeeial  limited  ^^ 


Offer. 

Name... 

-Vddress. 
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The  man  wfio  acquires  a  foreign  language  doubles  his  commercial  value  and 

opens  up  new  possibilities  and  new  fields  of  opportunity. 

Take  advantage  of  the  war  situfetion  !  Better  your  position  and 
increase  your  salary.  Extend  your  busdness.  Establish  export 
trade  with  South  American  countries.  Equip  yourself  to  read 
foreign  books  and  papers.  Brush  up  on  the  language  you 
^studied  at  college  and  make  it  of  practical  use.  Acquire  a  new 
language,  at  home,  for  business  and  social  purposes. 


Send  For  This  Free 


H  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  mail 
you  free  "A  Treatise  on 
Language  Study"  and 
full  particulars  of  trial 
offer.  Aleo  descriptive 
circular  of  French  i  Mili- 
tary Course. 

Use  Your 

Phonograph 
Our  Records  Fit  All 


Is  Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Ling'ulstry 

fHierhest  Award  Panama-Pacifio  Exoosition.  1.915) 

Thia  is  tlie  natural  way  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  The  voice  of  a 
native  professor  pronounces  each  word  and  phrase,  over  and  over,  until 
you  know  it.  It  is  a  pleasant,  fascinating  study.  Family  and  fi'iends 
can  use  it.  You  practice  at  spare  moments,  and  in  a  sui-prisingly 
short  time  you  speaK,  read  and  understand  a  new  language, 

I       The   Language-Phone   Method 

and  F.  M.  C.  French  Military  Conversation 

A  shoi-t  phonetic  course  that  gives  just  the  conversational  and  military 
French  needed  at  the  front.  It  covers  all  departments  of  the  sen'ice; 
Ai-my,  Navy.  Bed  Cross,  also  every  branch;  Infantry,  Artillery,  Cav- 
alry.  Aviation.    Medical.    Engineering.    Ambulance.    Commissary. 

The  Language- Phone  Met1iQd,987  Putnam  BIdg..  2  West  45th  St..  N.  Y. 


USE   WATER    TO    PUMP   WATER 

Connect  a  Deming  Hydraeram  to  spring,  stream  or 
pond.  Have  running  water  at  a  turn  of  the  faucet  with- 
out work  or  cost.  Bulletin  W.  A.  explains  the  new  fea- 
tures— the  simplified  outside  regulating  device,  automatic 
air  supply,  the  nevif  design  and  construction.     Write 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 


Salem 


Ohio 


DEMING'HYDRAERAM' 


Do  Your  Own  Printing 

Cards,  circulars,  labels,  price  cards,  menus,  programs,  book,  newspaper  &c. 
PRESS  $6.00.  Larger  size  $20.  Foot  power  press  $70.  Great  money  savers.  You 
can  cut  your  printing  bills  in  half. .  Big  profit  printing  for  others  during  spare 
time.  Everyone  needs  printing.  Typesetting  easy.  Complete  instructions 
with  every  press,      Write  to  factory  for  catalog  of  presses,    TYPE,    cards, 

paper, samples &c.         THE  PRESS  CO.   D-10,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Prints 

While 

You  Wait 


THERE     IS     BIG     IVIOIMEY     i  IM 
CARD     RRirSITIMG 

of   aJl   kinds'  if   do^ne    with,  an 

AUTOMATIC    PRESS 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  No.   6 

S.   B.   FEUERSTEIN   &    CO.,   Manufacturers 
B42   JAOKSON    BLVD..    ClHlCAGO 

loo 


100  Cards 
a  Minute 
Any  Size 


What  Is  an  Internal  Bath? 


BY   R.  W.  BEAL 


'UCH  has  been  said  and  volumes 
have  been  written  describing 
at  length  the  many  kinds  of 
baths  civilized  man  has  in- 
dulged in  from  time  to  time.  Every 
possible  resource  of  the  human  mind 
had  been  brought  into  play  to  fashion 
new  methods  of  bathing,  but  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  most  imtportant  as 
-well  as  the  most  beneficial  of  all  baths, 
the  "Internal  Bath,"  has  been  given 
little  thought.  The  reason  for  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  few  people 
seem  to  realize  the  tremendous  part 
that  internal  bathing  plays  in  the  ac- 
quiring and  maintaining  of  health. 

If  you  were  to  asK  a  dozen  people  to 
define  an  internal  bath,  you  would  have 
as  many  different  definitions  and  the 
probability  is  that  'Aot  one  of  them 
would  be  correct.  To  avoid  any  mis- 
conception as  to  what  constitutes  an 
internal  bath,  let  it  be  said  that  a  hot 
water  enema  "is  no  more  an  internal 
bath  than  a  bill  of  fare  is  a  dinner. 

If  it  were  possible  and  agreeable  to 
take  the  great  mass  of  thinking  people 
to  witness  an  average  post  mortem,  the 
sights  they  would  see  and  the  things 
they  would  learn  would  prove  of  such 
lasting  benefit  and  impress  them  so 
profoundly  that  further  argument  in 
favor  of  internal  bathing  would  be  un- 
necessary to  convince  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
this,  profitable  as  such  an  experience 
would  doubtless  prove  to  be.  There  is, 
then,  only  one  other  way  to  get  this 
information  into  their  hands  and  that  is 
by  acquainting  them  with  such  knowl- 
edge as  will  enable  them  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  long-sought-for  health- 
producing  necessity. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  very  little 
thing  is  necessary  sometimes  to  im- 
prove their  physical  condition.  Also, 
they  have  almost  no  conception  of  how 
a  little  carelessness,  indifference  or 
neglect  can  be  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  most  virulent  disease.  For  in- 
stance, that  universal  disorder  from 
which  almost  all  humanity  is  suffering, 
known  as  "constipation,"  "auto-intoxi- 
cation," "auto-infection"  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  terms,  is  not  only  curable 
but  preventable  through  the  consistent 
practice  of  internal  bathing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  normal 
functioning  of  the  bowels  and  a  clean 
intestinal  tract  make  it  impossible  to 
become  sick?  "Man  of  to-day  is  only 
50  per  cent,  efficient."  Reduced  to 
simple  English,  this  means  that  most 
men  are  trying  to  do  a  man's  portion 
of  work  on  half  a  man's  power.  This 
applies  equally  to  women. 

Nature  never  intended  the  delicate 
human  organism  to  be  operated  on  a 
hundred  per  cent,  overload.  A  machine 
could  not  stand  this  and  not  break  down 
and  the  body  certainly  cannot  do  more 
than  a  machine.     There  is  entirely  too 
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much  unnecessary  and  avoidable  sick- 
ness in  the  world. 

How  many  people  can  you  name,  in- 
cluding yourself,  who  are  physically 
vigorous,  healthy  and  strong?  The  num- 
ber is  appallingly  small.  It  is  not  a 
complex  matter  to  keep  in  condition, 
but  it  takes  a  little  time,  and  in  these 
strenuous  days  people  have  time  to  do 
everything  else  necessary  for  the  at- 
tainment of  happiness  but  the  most 
essential  thing  of  all,  that  of  giving 
their   bodies    their   proper   care. 

Would  you  believe  that  five  to  ten 
minutes  of  time  devoted  to  systematic 
internal  bathing  can  make  you  healthy 
and  maintain  your  physical  efficiency 
indefinitely?  Internal  Bathing  will  do 
this,  and  it  will  do  it  for  people  of  all  ages 
and  in  all  conditions  of  health  and 
disease. 

People  don't  seem  to  realize,  strange 
to  say,  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the 
body  free  from  accumulated  body-waste 
poisons.  Their  doing  so  would  prevent 
the  absorption  into  the  blood  of  the 
poisonous  excretions  of  the  body  and 
health  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 

If  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure, 
your  heart  normal,  your  eyes  clear, 
your  complexion  clean,  your  mind  keen, 
your  blood  pressui'e  normal,  your  nerves 
relaxed  and  be  able  to  enjoy  the  vigor 
of  youth  in  your  declining  years,  prac- 
tise internal  bathing  and  begin  to-day. 

You  will  probably  want  to  know 
WHAT  an  Internal  Bath  is,  WHY  peo- 
ple should  take  them  and  the  WAY  to 
take  them.  These  and  countless  other 
questions  are  all  answered  in  a  booklet 
entitled  "THE  WHAT,  THE  WHY  and 
THE  WAY  OP  INTERNAL.  BATHING." 
written  by  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  the 
inventor  of  the  "J.  B.  L..  Cascade," 
whose  lifelong  study  and  research  along 
this  line  make  him  the  pre-eminent 
authority  on  this  subject.  Not  only 
has  internal  bathing  saved  and  pro- 
longed Dr.  Tyrrell's  own  life,  but  the 
lives  of  a  multitude  of  hopeless  individ- 
uals have  been  equally  spared  and 
prolonged.  No  book  has  ever  been  wrii- 
ten  containing  such  a  vast  amount  of 
practical  information  to  ,  the  business 
man,  the  worker  and  the  housewife  ;  all 
that  is  necessary  to  secure  this  book  is 
to  write  to  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell  at  No. 
134  West  6'5th  Street,  New  York  City, 
and  mention  having  read  this  article  in 
World  Almanac,  and  same  will  be  im- 
mediately mailed  to  you  free  of  all  cost 
or  obligation. 

Perhaps  vou  realize  now.  more  than 
ever,  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and 
If  the  readinR  of  this  article  will  result  In 
a  nroper  aopreciation  on  vour  part  of  the 
value  of  internal  bathiner.  it  will  have 
served  its  purpose.  What  you  will  want 
to  do  no^w  is  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
opportunity  fo^r  learniner  more  about  the 
siih.iect.  and  your  writiner  for  this  book 
will  arive  you  that  information.  Do  not 
put  off  doinff  this,  but  SEND  FOR  THE3 
BOOK  NOW  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in 
your    mind. — Advertisement. 
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I'SALYTE 

GAS 
MANTUS 


m\ 


OSMii 


INVERTED     , 

GAS  MANTLES 

INDESTRUCTIBLE 


Can  be  handled  like  a 
piece  of  cloth.  Makes  a 
Beautiful,  Brilliant 
White  Light,  un- 
equalled at  any  price. 
Saves  ^  gas. 

i4sfe  for  Usalyte 
Refuse  Substitutes 

For  sale  at  all  dealers*  or  sent 
postpaid  anywhere  at  above 
price.  Sqfedelivery  guaranteed. 


J.  I.  ROBIN,  Mfr. 

130th  and  Park  Ave. 
New  York  City 


TWO  NEW 
BOOKS 

by  Doctor  R.  J.  Kahn 

PHYSICIAN     TO     JIEN 

* 'Man's  Mission 
on  Earth" 

*'Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  Earth" — Genesis  1 :28. 

A  contribution  to  the  Science 
of  Eugenics. 

Illustrated,  49th  Edition, 
Revised  and  Eularged. 

Price  50  cents,  bound  in  cloth 
25  cents,  paper  cover 

Cs)®®®®® 

"Avoidable 
Disorders" 

A  short  treatise  on  the 
common  Diseases  of  the  Di- 
gestive Tract,  and  their  avoid- 
ance by  proper  diet,  etc.,  etc. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

Price  25  cents,  bound  in  cloth 
15  cents,  paper  cover 

Kay  Jay  Publishing  Company 

33  Eighth  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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ON  GBEDIT 


,  GREAT  DIAMOND  SALE 

The  tnost  astounding  sale  of  per- 
fect cut  diamonds  ever  offered. 

[TERMS  LOW  AS  $1.50  PERMONTH 

It  is  yonr  opportonlty  to  get  thot 
loog  wanted  diamond  at  a  bargain. 
This  Is  an  exlraordlnary  savlngi 

SPrCIAL  $39.60 

GENUINE  DIAMOND  RING 

k  wandtrful  value,  $4.50  >»r  wenlli. 

iEKSATIONAi:  EL6IN  WATCK  SALE 

S4  A  SO'   FAMOUS   GENUINE 
*  I  Z— »         ELCIN  WATCH 
•  ■»  17   RUBY  JCWELS 

Ctiiriirtud  fielori  Tested  and  Ailustel 
Kasy  Paynwnis  tZ.OO  Per  Month 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Any  watch  yoa  want  on  easy  payments^    Bo 
ttnTT'ta  «cnd  tor  our  112  page  catalogue.  ._Ovor'2000 
laggeitlojie.     Watcbea,  Jewelry,  Diamondt.     Vbif 
book  describes  oar  big  bargain*  In  ftll  lines; 
,A11  i|old  on  Xasy  Payments  and  Free  Trials 
'StnAfor  it  tUit  minute.  A  postal  voill  lyriii^fS^t 

tXiVa  WAR  COMPANY.  Bepf.807  St.  leuti.  Mir, 


Bi^  Free  Cat  a  log 


Perfect  Hearinjjforthe 

DEAl 


m 


SCaBNCE  hafi  found  a  way  for  you       P; 
._         to  hear— perfectly.  The  wonderf ul       it,:- 

^l  LITTLE  GEM  EAR  PHONE  l>v 

■'      dotiJbles  the  joy  of  living.     lyook  at  it  Iv: 
and  you  SEE  the  eimpleat  and  smallest     -• 
hearing  device  in.  the  -world;  use  it  and 
you  FEEL)  you  have  the  most  -wonder- 
ful piece  of  mechanism  yet  devieed  for 
afflicted  (humanity. 

The  absolute  superiority  or  the  Little 
Grean  'waa  recognized  at  the   Panama- 
Pacific   Exipositian,   -where   it  received 
the  Gold  Medal,  liighest  award  for  eax 
phones   in  competition  with  the  -world. 
Write   for   tooJslet   "Cause  Thine 
,Eax  to  Hear"  and  learn  how  you 
may    obtain    our   $10    Auto    Ear 
Mas&a/ge  FREE,  which  atopa  head 
noieea  and  improves  bearing. 
Gem  Ear  Phone  Co..  Inc. 
802-WiA.   Marbrldge  Bids.. 
B'-way  and  34th  St. 


STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

Through  conservative  pvirchases 
of  time  tested  securities  under 
our  Partial  Payment  Plan,,  you 
may  carry  out  a  programme  of 

CONSISTENT 
SAVING 

I  Easy  and  convenient  payments 
may  be  arranged  as  described  in 
our  pamphlet,  which  offers  spe- 
cial attractions  to 

SMALL 
INVESTORS 

You  may  make  purchases  in 
amounts  from  one  share  upward. 
Write  for  our  Odd  Lot  Booklet 
A  29. 

Adequate  facilities  for  all  trans- 
actions in  securities. 

100  Share  Lots— Odd  Lots 
HARTSHORNE 

AND 

PICABIA 

Mmihers  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange. 
7  Wall  St.  New  York 
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Eegisteteci 


Attorney? 
SERVICE 

If  yoiitwaatpuggesticm&fjruiwbatto  inTCnt, 
ID  our  Bulletins  of  Improvements 
Wanted,  whioh  are  seat  free  to  all  on 
our  mailing  List,  you  will  find  tho  wants 
of  progreasive  imannfacturers  and  valii- 
aible  infonnatiOQ.  All  matters  are  held 
atnctly  confideii'tial,  and  personal  ser- 
vices are  assured  by  our  Service 
Guarantee  Contract.  References: 
2nd  National  Bank,  Wasih.,  D.  C. ;  John 
P.  Roth  Packing  Co..  Cinn.,  O. :  Duskil 
.Mop  Co.,  Pad'ucah.  Ky. :  Listed  in  lihe 
JBaniers'  and  Biolwrs'  Directon,'. 


OUR     CO-OPERATI0i^ 

With  an  inventor  is,  First,  to  help  hira  establi^  lus  right.s 
Isefore  sending  a  skeitoh,  drawing  or  model  to  any 
attorney:  Second,  to  give  a  frank  opinion  whefther 
it  will  pay  to  patent  his  idea,  based  upon  our  ex- 
teosiTe  kno^vlecige  of  the  patent  laws,  manufaotur- 
ors'  wants  and  facilities:  Third,  t^  obtain  for  him, 
on  reasouaible  terms,  a  patent  that  absolutely  pro- 
tects; and.  Fourtli,  advise  and:  assist  him  in  loiak- 
ing  t'he  invention  a  soui'ce  of  profit  by  oxit- 
right  sale,  territorial  grants,  obtaining  roy- 
alty, or  the  independent  manufacture  of 
the  inverution. 

Before  disclosinff  the  invention  to 
anyone,  sisrn,  witness  and  deposit  in 
our  fireproof  safe,  the  form  "Evi- 
dence of  Conception"  and  establish  vour  riehts. 
A  completed  sample  form  in  our  book  shows 
vou  clearly  how  to  protect  your  invention. 
All  are  free.    .Tust  ask  for  them  on  a  uostcarri. 

LANCASTER  &   ALLWINE 

104  Or^RAY  BLDG.,  WASiHTNGTON,  D.  O. 
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IWasDeal2SYears 

I    CAN    NOW    HEAR 

with  tfhese  soft, 
pliaible,  artifi- 
cial ear  drums, 
I  vfear  them  in 
niv    ears   night 

and  day.   They  Medicated  Ear  Drum, 
are     perfectly    Pat.  Nov.  3,  1908, 
■com  fort.ahla.  No.  902TS5 

(No  one  sees  them  in  my  ears.  Write 
nie  and  I  will  tell  you  a  true  story 
— how  I  got  deaf  and  how  I  laade 
mj'self  hear. 

G.  P.  WAT     Artificial  Ear  Drum  Company 

Address  GEO.  P.  WAY.  Manaeer 
117  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Free  Trial  Treatment 

Seat  on  request.  Ask  for 
my  "pay-when-reduced" 
offer.  My  treatment  has 
reduced  at  the  rate  of  a 
pound  a  day.  No  clietiner. 
no  exercise,  absolutely 
safe  and  sure  method, 
Let  me  send  you  proof  at 
my    expense. 

Dr.  R.  NEWMAN,  Licenssi!  Physician,  Stateot  N.Y. 

280  Fifth  Ave..  New  York    -  Desk  E-6  05 


14-K.  Gold  Plate 

Enameled 

-2-3  Stars   5&c  each. 


3E:RVtCE:      RLAOS 

2  3  ix4  ft Cotton    $1 .50      Wool    $2.25 

3  x5  ft "  2.00  ••  3.25 

4  x6ft "  2.25         "  4.50 

BADGES,    FLAGS,    BANNERS,    MEDALS 

Send  for  Catalogue,   Dept,   10 
BENT  &   BUSH  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Established     1823 


U.S.N.A.&  G. 
Collar  Devices 
4oc    Per    Pair 


COMR'3     F"ARM     AGEIINSCY 

SELLS    FARMS  ::         ::         ::  WRITE   FOR    PRINTED    LIST 

110.    IM.     IVlOIMTcaOIVIERV    QT.  -         TREiMTQiSI,     IM.    ,J. 
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FT    J I     1 

y^ — mfltf^.- -wjiS 

^9 — 'Mfil7^»-»jJ(| 

Write  to-daj'  for  our  Special  Offer  and  iet  us 
tell  you  how  to  get  into  this  i)a-ofitajble  un- 
cro'wded  field.  Big  aniJortunities  everj'where. 
Every  dealer  uses  show  cards — new  ones  needed 
daily.  Original  ideas  in  demand.  Trained  letter- 
ers  and  show  card  writers  rushed  with  ordeis — 
handsome    profits. 

EARN     $20     TO     $75     A     WEEK 

in  salarj'  or  business  of  your  own.  Earn  while 
you  leara.  One  order  more  than  pays  the  special 
low   rate   for   oan-   Com-se. 

EASY,      FASCINATING      PROFESSION 
Show   Card    ^vl■iting   O'ffers    delighuul    occupation. 
Become  an  expert  quickly  through  our  wonderful, 
new   home-studj'    system    of    lessons. 
I.EAKN  AT  HOME — NEW  EASY  SYSTECM 
No    previous    experience    or   special    talent    neces- 
sary.    Aro'one    can    learn    qiiickly    in    spare    time 
at  home.     Only  9  Easy  Lessons! 
il/„,'x_    for  amazing   FREE  OUTFIT  OJi'PETl 
Write    -to  new  students   and   handsome   book- 
let.    iSTo   cost   or   obligation.     Don't   delay — ^seud 
■at  once — ^i>03tal  mil  do. 

LITHOLIA  SYSTEM  OF  LETTERING 

101   Flatiron   Building.   New   York,    N.   Y. 


Art  By  Principle 


New  York  School  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons.  Pres. 

Inferior  Decoration.    Cosbume  Design, 
Poster         Advertising,         Illustration. 

and  six  other  practical  departments.     Cixculars. 

Call    or    Write,  Susan  F.   Bissell,  Sec> 
2239  B'dway,  N.  Y.  City. 


HBMWilia 
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No.   164.   Tiflany 

Jt«m<^nd.   $?5.' 


No    1 65   7  Diamond 
5    CluMn   Baiinum 


No.  166r^lS5i'Go!d  acn?t 
Rinfe.      Ruby  and  Damond 
■"    ^$16.00    ^^; 


No    167:  MK  While 
.,  ,CoId  Rinj.    I   fine 
diamond.  $65  00 


No.  168.  Hoop 
Ring.  2fin<!iJi»mondi 
■     uby.  $45.00 


No    170 
Meil'» 
Belcher. 
I  line  diamond 

BUY  TO-DAY 
Eight  Months  to  Pay 

Send  No   Money — Examine   Free 

Let  Tis  send  you  a  gentiine  Diamiond  on  ap- 
proval. You  don't  buy  unless  you  are  a.b- 
Bolutely  giatisfied  in  every  way. 

Highest  quality  Blue-white,  (Perfect  Cut 
Ddamonds.  sat  in  14K.  solid  gold  moointingB, 
sent  by  express,  prepaid,  subject  to  your  ex- 
amination and  apiM-oral.  WE  TRUST  YOU, 
NO   KED   T.A.PE— NO   SECURITY. 

20%  Down— 10%  Monthfy 

If,  upon  examination,  ihe  article  you  order 
is  satisfactory,  pay  20%  of  tbe  i>iirci!ias&  price 
and  10%  eacih  month  thereaifter  until  paid 
in  full.  Bach  and  every  Diatniond  we  sell  ie 
accompanied  by  oui-  BINDING  GUiARAJ^TEE. 

7^%  Profit  Sharing  Offer 

Diamond  values  are  constanitily  advancing. 
We  assure  you  a  steady  advance  in  value  on 
any  Diamond  bo'Ught  from  us  by  oiir  un- 
paralleled 7V^%  Profit  Sharing  offer.  We 
stand  alone  in  making  this  astounding  offer, 
thoroughly  explained  dm  our  Catalog  BOA, 
FREB  Catalofi:  No.  89A.  Jewelry 
Bargrains. 

Send  for  your  FIREB  copy  of  our  bag  SS- 
j)age  Diamond  and  Jewelry  Catalog  No.  89.4. 
A  splendid  assortment  oif  high-gi-ade  Jewetoy, 
Diam.ond  Rings,  IPins,  Da  Vallieres,  etc,.  Sil- 
verware. Cut  Glass.  Frencl'.i  Ivory  Toikt  Ware, 
Also  Cameras  and   Phonographs, 

L.  W.  Sweet  &  Co.,  Inc. 


2  and  4  Maiden  Lan 

New  York  City 


89A 


»?Mnr  I7R171??  JUST  OUT 

JCilll  1  T  nJCiEi*  Model  8  Daylite 

Wljlter  -  JBrighter  Than  Gas  or  JElectric^  at  }^  the  Cost 


We  Send  Prepaid,  No  Money  Down, 
10  Nights'  Free  Trial 

See  itj  try  it,  test  it  in  any  way  you  want  in  your 

own  home,  alongside  any  other  light.    Then  if  you     ^am^Kmakm„a»imammKm 
feel  like  parting  with  it  send  it  back  at  our  expense.    The  trial  costs  you  |  j 
nothing.    We  take  all  the  risk. 

O.  S.  GOVERNMENT  report  shows  mantle  oil  light  more  than  three  times 
as  efficient  as  ordinary  lamp.  The  Daylite  is  wMter  and  brighter  than  gas  or 
electric,  at  one-quarter  the  cost.  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  in  a  few  m,onths  in  oil 
saved.  No  smoke,  no  dirt,  no  odor.  Uses  common  wick  and  tis  lighted  same  as 
ordinary  lamp.  Simple  and  safe;  cannot  explode.  ONLY  OIL  LIGHT  GUAR- 
ANTEED FOR  FIVE  YEARS.  Only  mantle  light  wiith  telescoping  tube; 
full  details  in  complete  illustrative  catalog — IT'S  FREE. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  No  money — no  experience — needed.  Five  out  of  six 
buy  the  Daylite  the  minute  they  see  it.  Wanted  in  every  home.  No  talking 
necessary.  Sells  itself.  No  capital  required.  We  supply  stock,  all  necessary 
equipment  and  protected  territory.  Men  with  rigs  or  autos  are  making  $6.00 
to  $15.00  every  day,  month  after  month. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  LAMP— FREE  for  ten  nights'  trial.  Tell  us  if  you^have 
a  rig  or  auto,  whether  you  can  work  spare  time  or  steady,  your  age,  occupa- 
tion, what  territory  you  want  and  when  you  can  start. 

DAYLITE  COMPANY,  337  DayUte  BIdg.,  CHICAGO,  ILIIIVOIS 


AM  The  "Silent  Maid" 


Sauce  Pan  Rack 

CPATENTEiD) 
I    AM  TRUE    BOOflSrOiMT 
in   these  high   cost  times. 
My  lifetime  wage  is  $1.00. 

I  AM  NOISELESS 

I  BIMNG  into  your  kitchen  all  you  have 
ever  WISHED.  HOPED  .or  DREAMED  of 
COMFORT,  CONVENIEilsrCB  and  CLEAN- 
Jl,TNBSS  in  the  care  of  your  entire  COOK- 
ING EQXJIPMENT.  Oan-acitv.  30  nans 
witlh    their   covers. 

I  KEEP  all  your  xvans  and  covers  to- 
g-ebher.  EVERYTHING  AT  YOUR  FIN- 
HEiR  TIBS  when  wanited.  and  out  of  the 
tvay  and  sisrht  when  not  wanted.  Place 
me  anywhere  you  wish  to  keen  your  nans. 
I  AM  WORTH  many  times  my  total  cost 
afl    $1    in    comfort   and    sterx-saving. 

YOTJ  NEED  ME— GET  ME  TODAY 
PIN   $1     to     your     letter     and     I     WILIi 
COME     Into      your      kitchen    with    this 
niiaranfpp'  your  Money    Back    If    You    Are 

uuaraniBB.  /^^  satisfied. 

GABDBN     KITCHEN    XJTII.ITIBS    CO.. 

55  North   19th  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

WUb  yom  doUar  ask/or  folder:  — "Kilclten  Comforts" 


DealersandAgentsWanted— Attractive  Proposition 
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Spend  20  Minutes  of  Your  Tiiu 


Now,  in  serious  consideration  of 

the    opportunities    offered    you 

in  the  Automobile    Business — 

Thousands  of  positions  are  open 

— and  the  pay  is  big.     Com- 
plete Course  $55.     Qualifies  you 

as  chauffeur,  mechanic,  tester, 

demonstrator  or  salesman.   You 
are  trained  the  practical  way  by  doing  actual  work  on  all  types 
of    cars.    The    great    demand    for  trained    men 
enables  us  to  place  hundreds  in  GOOD  PAYING 
POSITIONS.     Write  for  illustrated  booklet  W.A. 


Rooms  and  board 
obtained  for  out- 
of-town  students 
at  reasonable  cost. 
Earn  while  you 
learn  by  working 
outside  of  school 
hours. 


235  West  50th  Street 

New  York  City 

"Where  Yoa  Learn  by  Experience* 


A  Few  Facts: 

State  License  guar- 
anteed. 

Individual  instruo 
tion. 

Day  and  Evening 
Sessions. 
Open  all  year. 
Most     thoroughly 
equipped  school  in 
New  York. 


car 


your 


then  is  $900X)0  to  $1800.00 
s  fear  in  it  for  you 

ExAminatloiu    vUl  likely 
be  held  eTcrTwbtsre  coon 

Rapid  advancement  td  bicber  Qovemraent  PosltlobS. 
oaUBe  of    STRIKES.  FINANCIAL   FLURRIES  or  tho  WHIMS   OF  SOME 
PETTY  BOSa    THE  POSITION  18  YOURS  FOR  UFB. 

Country  residents  and  olty  residenta  Rt&nd  the  same  cbanca  for  Im' 
mediate  appointment,  Common-senae  edacatloa  euffloient.  Political 
Inflnenos  NOT  REQUIRED. 

We  MllE  nraR97«  7^  ^-ntn  fc»nodUt«l>  for  erfiedute  rfiorinfl  Oi«  pbc«9  and  dat« 
HK  Wlll^iefUIE  Jd  ^  .11  ^-.ocntna  JiiauiJija^lanfl.  Don't  <lelMy  Even-  day  jouj 
fiHlriMslefi    FRFF I   ^'^^  mcuu  the  lo»  of  Just    ao    iQUOb    concbloi    belom    tbft 


BoBdredt  ot  RoUwar  Kan 

Clerkt  NMded  8Mo 


'  No  layoSa  "  be- 


^FRANKUN  :NSTmrrE.i]^.M173.!iaci>e>ler.  N.Y. 

■SBUIUUi 


FmUlK  hstlMBOlit  etttim  to  photi).  DettMmbeMir.ar, 

"Wifi    01UCWD,    Cljed    (VM.   CA   dlre«-*«d,    oi'JtK*    *tn>   ocndor   to    lU   trm ^ 

»Dec[mea    guejfJoTi*     (2)   «  tn*  oripy  trf  our  cwpyriahrted  book,    'HJoV^tb- 

ta«il    l'oelUon»  «id    Uifw   U>  Gel  Thorn,"    (3)     a     llii     ol     poBitJont    ■oow' 

euibf     nbiajnal^le      14)     tVNeduh;    of    Oosuinff     E>«cn Utf'ttonA.     and     (Q),  t^ 

OtiajtidenxioD    let    Vi*e    C<»nJn?w    for    l>>«    piAinin»tion    he™    ahecfced. 

. Rairwaj Hall  Olsrb<9eoO  tof  1800) ...  Ciu Rim  F(>altUtnAW)6c«f1U0> 

Doobkeopor ($9UO  lo  $Be0O) . . .  .eiefiovrmpber <9M0U91I 

Poitorfi«(«  Clerk  . . .  .(9N00  to»l£00) . . .  Ioi«rn*i  lUveane (9709 to flS 
.  P«etoMlee  Gkrrlftr  . ■  (98nOto9>200)  ....CIitorklD  tbeDcpvIaieBM 
KarfJ  fil>l[c*rrlsr  ..  <9MH>to«]tlOO)  M  WaAhiactM  i$»O9t»$UlO0 


Name .rr A<3dron. 

Cm  iMsbaAira  um  loM  tt. 


WtUtvUmam. 


TREES    lOc    EACH 


Everything  needed  to  beautify  your  'home  and 
garden  at  one  price,  Ten  Cents  Eacbt  direct  from 
nursery  to  planter. 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES   AND  VINES 

Solid  utideir  a  positive  guarantee  to  be  etrictly 
first  class,  'true  to  name,  and  if  not  satisfactory 
money  will  be  refunded.  Do  Not  Buy  until  you 
write  for  our  free  illustrated   catalogue. 

P0M©N4  NURSERIES,  INC. 

'  NOTHING  OVER  TEN  CENTS 


85  Granger  Ave. 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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*iR    TROUBLES    SUCCESSFULLY    TREATED 


CALVACURA   GROV/S    HAIR 


The  Calvacur 

invaria.bly   ■ 

Mrs.   Lina   Belnerio, 

whose  photOKraDh  aciJeaa'a 
bare,  sent  us  a  very  inter- 
esting sworn  statement  of 
the  remarkable  results  she 
and  her  children  obtained 
firom  the  Calvacura 
Method.  We  would  like 
to  send  you  a  copy  of 
this  statement. 

Mrs.    .Tohn    Malouin 

writes:  "The  sample  box 
started  a  growth  of  new 
hair  and  1  am  so  pleased 
I  am  sending  for  a  full 
treatment." 


Mr.  Frank  H.  Wrierht 

says:  "Your  Calvacura  No. 
1  cured  me.  also  my 
brother-in-law.  and  I  acn. 
recommend  it  to  anyone." 

Do  You  Suffer  From 

Dandruff? 
Falling  hair? 
Prematurely  gray  hair? 
Stripy,   sticliy  or  matted 
hair? 

Itchihg  or  eczema  of  tbe 
ecalp? 

Are  you  bald  headed  or 
nearly   so  ? 


a  Method  is  a  scientific  natural  method, 
producing        inobt      giatifying     results. 

LET  TJS   PROVE 

<{o  you  at  01U-  oivn  risk 
ly  seniding  you  a 

Sample  Treatment 

that  tlie  CaJvacura  Natural 
MelJhod  of  Hair  Culture 
stops  the  falliuc  of  hair, 
drives  a.way  danda-uff  and 
eczema  oi  the  scalo  and 
promotes  the  growtlh  of 
new  hair.  We  vpill  send 
you  a  liberal  sample  of 
Calvacura  aJid  our  illus- 
tirated  book  on  the  care  of 
the  hair  and  soaUp  if  you 
■will  send  your  name,  ad- 
dresa  and  10  cents.  sJlver 
or  stamps,  as  evidence  of 
your   good  faith. 


ixoui  PhotoKraph— 'Not   Reiouched 


.Mm 


Successful  Scientific  Treatment 


THIS    COUPON 

entitles  the  sender  to  a 
Liberal     Sampler 

of  Calvacura  No.  1  and 
ow:  illiustrated  book. 
Cut  out  Coupon  and 
mail  it  .now.  witta.  10 
cents,  silver  ot  stamps, 
to 

Union  Laboratories^ 

114   18th  St., 
Union,  N.Y.,U.iS.A. 


Odorless 
Indoor 


This  absolutely  odorless  indoor  closet,  endorsed  by  Health 
officers  everywhere,  may  be  set  up  anywhere  in  the 
house,  running  vent  into  chimney,  stovepipe  or  out- 
doors. Chemical  in  container  kills  germs.  No  more 
trouble  to  empty  than  carrying  out  the  ashes. 

Comfort  and  Health— Winter  and  Summer 

A  fine  modern  convenience  for  buildings  without 
sewer  connection.  Eliminates  the  outdoor  privy 
Healthful  for  the  young,  a  comfort  to  old  folks,  a 
boon  to  invalids. 

30-Day  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Sold  on  30  days'  Free  Trial.  Money  back  prompt- 
ly if  buyer  is  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Thousands  in 
use  to-day.    Ask  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Rowe  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

197  Sixth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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And 


You 


My  Army  of  Money-Makers 

Yes,  you  get  the  Uni-Lite  without  paying  a  penny  for  it.  But  that's 
not  all!  I  want  to  help  you  join  my  army  of  men  who  are  "coining 
money"  without  doing  much  of  anything  except  calling  on  their  fellow 
townspeople  and  talking  neighbor-like  to  them.  I  want  you  to  send  me 
your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  so  I  will  know  where  to 
mail    complete    information    telling   how    to    get   Acorn    Uni-Lite    free. 

The  Light  That  Shames  Electricity 

A  new  and  astonishing  light.  Gives  radiance  equal  to  20  ordinary 
lanterns  or  lamps.  Burns  15  hours  on  one  filling!  Costs  only  %  of  a 
penny  per  hour.  Burns  common  kerosene  or  gasoline.  Storm-proof, 
bug-proof,  rain,  sleet  and  snow-proof.  Use  as  a  lamp — or  carry  as  a 
lantern.  A  wonderful  light  for  in  and  around  homes,  farms,  garages. 
Men  who  are  engaged  in  outdoor  pursuits  find  that  the  Acorn  Uni- 
Lite  is  the  lamp  best  suited  for  their  needs. 
Hunters,  Trappers,  Fishermen  and  Camp- 
ers find  the  reliable  Uni-Lite  Indispensable 
to  their  outfit. 


Just  mail  this  coupon! 

ril  Show  You  and  Back  You 

I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  Just  as  soon  as 
you  send  me  your  name  and  address. 

Clyde  E.  Padden      ^^\^% 

Sales  Manager 


-.J.-     ^.   Here 

>/     #     IB      my 
X  O  ^      name  and 

ACORN    BRASS    J' ^  A'K'''^ 
MFG.    CO.       >^^L!fi*Wr^o"f 

^^„  _  ^.  ,  .    "y   JiT      chargie,    and  fiow   I 

350  Factory  Bldg.   ^  ^  ufo^'l.rLZy^^^^^  ""' 

CHICAGO         ^s%      ^ 

<^C»^   ^    Name, 


111. 


^Z?"   ^      Address. 
Town , 


L^    Stat© 


14? 


iON^lin^iiiiiiifiREES 


Roses,  Shrubs,  Berries  and  Vines 


Maloney  stock  Is  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease  by  the  largest  nurseiry  growers  in  New  Tork  State. 
For  3  4  years  we  have  been  in  business  here  in  Dansville  and 
to-day  we  are  able  to  ship  you  direct  hetter  .trees  than  ever   to 


Quality 

mmNDw 


befcre  because  we  are  constantly  studying  to  improve  our  methodis.  We  recognize  our 
responsibility  to  the  grower  and  we  have  this  yeair  issued  a  novel  wnolesale  catalogue 
with  colored  illnstrations  that  tells  the  things  you  ought  to  know  about  ouir  business 
and  plants.  Write  for  your  firee  copy.  Buy  direct  from  our  nurseries  at  Wholesale 
oricea  at  one-half  the  agents  charge.      Send  for  Free  CataloK  today. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  66  BANK  ST.;  DANSVILLE;  N.  Y. 

We're  responsible;  look  np.  our  rating. Dangyjlle^s^Pioneer   Wftolesale  ynrserics. 

Over  100  of  tihe  best  farms  in  Aorfhern  New  Jersey 
within  two  hours  of  New  York  City,  three  hours  of 
Philadelphia.  Many  of  these  excellent  farms,  fnlly 
stocked  and  cropped,  that  can  be  sold  for  prices  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  person. 
SEND   FOR   CATAiLOGUE.       Address 

HARRY   CHRISTINE,   WASHINGTON,  N.    J. 


FARMS 


CLASS  PINS 

RINGS     MEDALS    FOBS 

Made  to  Order.  Any  Style  or 
Material.  Write  for  "1918" 
Catalog,  Showing  Latest  Designs 


One  of 
Our 

Latest 


Adaptable 

for  Your 

Class 


Highest  Standard  of  Workman- 
ship.     All   Goods    Guaranteed. 

Free  Catalog  Write  Now 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO. 

468  Bastian  Bldg.    ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


fi^& 


MADE  TO  MEASURE 

Not  $1.00,  not  even  50c,  not  one  cent  cost 
'to  you  under  our  easy  conditions.  No  ex- 
tra charg-e  for  fancy,  swell  styles, 
no  extra  charge  for  extra  big,  eX' 
treme  peg-tops,  pearl  buttons, 
tunnel  or  fancy  belt  loops,  no 
extra  charge  for  anything,  all 
FREE.  Before  you  take  an-i 
other  order,  before  you  buy  a 
suit  or  pants,  get  our  samples 
and  new  offer.  Agents  of  other 
tailoring  houses  please  write; 
we  have  a  new  deal  that  will 
OR«n  your  eyes.  We  ask  every 
man  to  answer  this,  every  boy 
in  long  pants,  every  man,  every- 
where. No  matter  where  you 
live  or  what  you  do,  write  us 
letter  or  postal  and  say  "Send 
Me  Your  New  Free  Offer/'  the'big,  new, 
different  tailormg  deal.  Costs  nothing 
charges.     Writ©   to-da^ 


and   no    extra 

this  minute.     Address 


IF 
YOU 


KNICKERBOCKER  MORING  CO., 

•^""*    °'"'  CHICAGO.   ILL. 


Dept.  821 


STAMMER 


ttttend  no  sclio&l  till  you  hear  from  enie.  Largest  eohopl  in  tlhe  world  emiploylng  the 
advanced  maturai  method  for  the  cure  of  stamimering,  stuttering,  etc.  No  sing-songing 
or  tame-'beatinK.  If  let  ran,  statnimering  will  wreck  your  life's  happiness  and  handicap 
your  emdeaTois.  I  curod  nxyee'lf  and  thousamdB  of  others  by  my  method  and  can  cuiro 
you.     Beautiful  112  page  book  and  Snecial  Rate  sent,  FBLHB. 

North-Western  School  for  Stammerers,  Inc.,    2339  Grand  Atc..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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iDee  Wells 
Slillaid,  Pres, 


p/^^/yyyy/yyyyyyyy/yy^^yyy^/^^yy^^^^^^^ 


«^^W/V/V/v>/y/^/'/^>^/'/'>/V>>>>>>//V^^^^^^ 


For  Health  and  Crop  Insurance 


USE 


SOLUTION  U.  S.  P.  40%  VOLUME. 


!^^/yyyyy/V/V/V/Vy/'/'^^>^>/^^^^^ 


O 


THE     FARM 


K«       It  Kills  Flies,  Disinfects  Sick  Rooms,  Toilets,  Drains,  Sinks,  Etc.,  Etc.       ^ 


It  Destroys  Grain  Smut,  Potato  Scab  and  other  Fungous  Diseases. 

IN     TH  E     HOME 


For  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Write  to 


100  William  Street 


I 


PERTH    AMBOY    CHEMICAL     WORKS 


New  York 


TREES 

-^  EVERGREENS 

E  Rnsfls.  Shrubs 

Beautify  your  grounds  with  <'An<!0- 
Qnality"  stock,  dug  fresh  and  packed 
fresh,  especially  to  your  order.  Our 
nurseries  at  Flushing.  L.  I.,  and  Spring- 
field and  Princeton.  N.  J.,  where  soil 
and  climate  are  both  ideal  for  pro- 
ducing sturdy  and  high  quality  stock, 
embrace  over  eie:ht  hundred  acres. 

Trees,  shrubs,  evergrreens,  roses, 
hardy  perennials,  vines,  &c.,  ia  endless 
variety  and  at  growers*  prices.  Care- 
ful methods  of  packing  and  shipping 
make  safe  arrival  a.  •certainty.  "Write 
to-day  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
prices. 

Special:  Six  Trees  for  $5 

Either  Norway  Maples,   Iiindens,   Ori- 
ental Flanea  or  121ms.  10  ft.  liigh. 

American  Nursery  Company 

Singer  Building,  New  York 

Fho'ne  Cortlandt  2216. 


ISBELL^S  SEEDS 

As  they  grow,  their  fame  grows. 

For  thirty-nine  years  Gardeners  and 
Farmers  everywhere  have  found  our 
seeds  dependable,  and  not  only  depend- 
aible  but  profitable.  Tou  will  get  !\As- 
ger  yields  from  I^bell's  Seeds.  Ttoey  are 
bred  to  produce  large  crops  o€  highest 
quality. 

ISBELL'S  FAMOUS  VEGETABLES 
will  let  you  take  the  lead  in  your  market, 
yet  it  costs  no  more  to  plant  our  choice 
and  productive  strains.  Our  Northeirn 
grown  seeds  onature  your  crops  early — 
(make  them  hardy  enouffh  to  grow  and 
produce  in  good  season  or  bad  and  give 
you  bigger  vields  and  better  quality.  Your 
nrofit  lies  in  above-the-average  crops — 
Isbell'fl  Seeds  "will  grow  them. 

We  grow  in  Michigan  three  thousand  acres 
ot  vegetable  and  five  thousand  acres  of 
farm  seeds  every  yea/r  to  supply  twenty- 
five  thousand  cuatomera  in  the  united 
^states 

THE  ISBELL  SEED  BOOK 
gives  valuable  information  and  cultural 
directions.  It  is  a  128-page  book  written 
by  Seed  Growers,  and  shows  the  leading 
garden  and  farm  seeds,  illustrated  from 
actual  photographs.  Send  'for  tills — the 
"different"    catalog. 

S.  M.   ISBELL  &  CO. 

Box  W,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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AI.I.   TRADES,  PROFESSIONS       I 

Manufacturers,  Social,  Farmers,  Financial,  Etc.    ^ 

Our   guarantee   means  that  we  refund   postage   on   all  mail  matter  'j^, 
returned  by  the  postoffice  for  any  cause,  over  and  above  a  ^». 


very  small  percentage  for  non-delivery. 
Ask  for  estimates  on  addressing',  folding,  fac>simile  letters. 


4^ 


United  States  Addressing  &  Printing  Company 

26  Murray  Street,  New  York 


"THE  FACE  IS 


OF 


99 


Has     Your     Skin 
Appearance? 


a     Muddy,     Blotchy 


Are    You    Suffering    from     Pimples    or 
Eruptions? 


iiwiKi 


iTMENT 


In  use  over  eisrhty  years  for  the  successful  treatment  of  ECZEMA,  PIMPLES, 
SORES,  ITCHING  SKIN  DISEASES.  This  ointment  may  be  safely  used  on 
youHKest  Infant.  ,   .  ,    , 

Palmer's   "Sltin- Success"   Ointment   is   prescribed   by    Bihysicians   and    recommended 
by  all  druffffists. 
Use  4o-day  and  watch  your  comnlexion  imorove. 

A  Full  Size  Box  50c.  Trial  Size  25c.  ^ 

At  All  Druffffists  or  Sent  Postoaid  on  Receiot  of  Price. 

THE  MORGAN  DRUG  CO.,      Brooklyn,  new  york  citV. 

Send  Name  and   Address  for   Samnle   of   Skin-Sucoess   Soao. 
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do  you  shelve  your 
Loose  Leaf  Records? 

In  Bundles? 
In  Bookfc*"**^^ 


Any  office  boy  can  do  the 
latter  by  .using  the 


Pat.  May  13.  1913. 


Practical  and  low  priced. 

Adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
of  paper. 

Independent  of  the  location 
of  punchholes. 

$3.00  per  dozen 


«/WS/N/WS^M«N/WS^ 


It 


ROCKHILL  &  VIETOR 

Sole  Agents,  Depl.  "F-B** 
22  Cliff  St.,  New  York 

Branch:  180  N.  Market  St.,  Chicago 


Select— fromi  our  big  FBEE  catalog— the  par- 
ticulax  style  of  a  "RANGBR"  bicycle  you  desire. 
Tbey  are  ipictm-ed  in  natural  colors  with  elaiborate 
d^ails  of  construction  and  eqmpmeiKt,  in  44 
STYLES,  oolora  and  sizes.  We  will  send  lit  from 
oui-  Chicago  Factory,  freight  oha-pges  ipaid  by  us  to 
your  town,  far  THIRTY  DAYS  PIRBB  TRIA'L. 
We  pay  ret'iim  dharges  if  you  decide  not  tO'  keep  it. 
Tlie  trial  is  all  at  our  ex-pei^e. 


FACTORY   PRICES 

When  you  buy  from 
us,  you  profit  by  our 
FIACTORY-DIREICT  - 
TO  -  RIDE.R  selling 
policy  and  the  big  sav- 
ings possible  by  reason 
of  OUT  greait  ammual 
output.  Tihe  RAlNiGER 
catalog  illnstraites  tbe 
most  camiplete  line  of  bicycles  in  th«  ■wciM,  Bit 
puicea  ranging  from  .$16.75,  $17.76,  $18.7g 
up.  Back  of  your  purchase  stands  the  oldest,  langest 
and  most  suooessful  (bicycle  concern  an  the  counjtry. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  ^l^''\'f,Mtt 

"RiA,Ni6E.R"  bicydfis.  Select  the  iMotombike,  Su- 
perb. Airoh  lOrame,  CoasterHBrake  Special,  Junior 
or  otihar  style  desired  and  make  momey  by  taWn* 
ordieiB  ■wihile  you  ride  land  enjoy  it. 
^rUn  NO  MflNrV  trat  wnte  to-day  for  the 
OLnU  nU  munti  n^^  jgig  catalog  withi 
prices  so  law  they  •wilfl  astonish  you,  also  full  par- 
ti oulairs  of  our  new  offer  to  send,  all  oharges  pre- 
paid,  the  "R.\iN(iER"  bicycle  you  select  for  Thirty 
Days'  rVee  Trial,  Tou  can't  afford  to  buy.  a, 
bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  withowit  first  learning 
wliat  we  can  offer  you.    WRITE  NOW. 

Depl  G25Sy 


Mead  Cycle  Co.,  ^t 
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R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 


PATENT    ATTORNEYS 


Woodward  Building    WASHSNGTON^  D.  C. 


SAMSON  PUNCHES 

(Patented) 

MAKE  CLEAN  HOLES 


m 


METAL,  LEATHER  or  PAPER 

Made  In  four  sizes  and  for  all  classes  of  work  for  the 


SHOP,  OFFICE  and  HOME 

Description 

Hole 

Sizes 

Throat 
Deptli 

No. 

1   Hand   Punch 

1-lG  to  1-4  in. 

1  3-8  in. 

No. 

2  Hand   Punch 

5-16  to  1-3  in. 

1  3-8  in. 

No. 

3  Bench  Press 

4  Hand   Punch 

3-16  to  1-2  in. 

3  in. 

No. 

1-16  to  1-4  in. 

2  5-8  in. 

VERY  POWERFUL,  LEVERAGE — ^^Givins:  Maximum  Capacity  with  Minimum  of  Effort. 
WILI.  PENETRATE  ANY  METAL,  UP  TO  STEEL,  with  a  Clean  Hole.  Free  from  Burr. 
PUNCHES  and  DIES  EASILY  INSERTED.  Made  of  Finest  Steel,  carefuUy  hardened. 
SIIVIPLE     iu      CONSTRUCTION.       AiCCURATELY      MADE.      EASY     TO      OPERATE. 

"Samson"  Punches  are  invaluable  for  machinists,  roofers,  galvanized  iron  and 
cornice  trade,  brass  worlters,  metal  ceiling  workers,  manufacturers  of  cardboard, 
gasket  rings,  bookbinders,  leathei'  workers  and  other  industries.  A  handy  tool 
lor  architects,  engineers  and  any  commercial  office. 

Ask  Your  Hardware  Dealer  or  Your  Stationer,  or  Write  Direct  to 

MACHINE  APPLIANCE  CORPORATION,  Dept.  W.,  353  JAY  ST..  BROOKLYN.  N.  T. 
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Bi^;  Profits 
In  Mushrooms 

Told  by  Greatest  Mushroom  Expert 
Authority  In  America. 


There's  only  one  successful  way  to 
grow  mushrooms.  It  is  a  business 
which  brings  large  returns,  even  on 
a  small  scale.  It  grows  rapidly  on 
small  capital.  It  can  be  started  and 
kept  up  by  attention  during  spare 
time.  The  labor  is  simple,  but  un- 
less done  exactly  according  to  the 
simple  requirements,  profits  will 
shrink.  Some  firms  make  it  a  busi- 
ness to  tell  others  how  to  grow  mush- 
rooms without  giving  all  the  necessary 
facts  to  bring  success.  This  is  why 
the  Bureau  of  Mushroom  Industry  has 
been  established, — an  institution  em- 
bracing the  greatest  mushroom  expert 
authority  in  America,  to  tell  you  exactly 
what  to  do,  how  and  when  to  do  it. 
Success  is  certain  if  you  follow  these 
simple  expert  instructions.  Any  man, 
woman  or  child  can  do  it,  in  city  or 
country,  by  using  parts  of  basements, 
cellars,  sheds,  boxes,  etc.  Almost  any 
household  has  a  place  where  it  can  be 
done.  Mushrooms  are  in  big  demand 
everywhere  and  sell  at  'high  prices. 
Learn  the  real  facts  and  make  money. 
The  illustrated  publication,  "The  Truth 
About  Mushrooms,"  and  preliminary  in- 
formation sent  free  on  request. 

SPECIAL.  OFFER:  To  save  time  send 
$2.00  for  7  bricks,  enough  for  50  square 
ft.  This  includes  free  book,  "The  Cul- 
tivate Mushroom,"  the  most  complete 
treatise  on  the  subject.  Write  today  to 
the 

Bureau  of  Mushroom  Industry, 
Dept.  442,  1342  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 


Never  beforei  liare  ambitious  men  Jiad  Buch  a 
glorious  cbance  as  ds  oiffered  to-day  an  the  wonder- 
ful naw  Aiiiplaiue  industry.  War  news  proves  tiiat 
tihe  Aiiplaine  'h«s  coonie  tO'  stay — that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Aiivlanes  Viill  ibe  deonanded  for  com- 
mercial use  when  ueaee  retm-ns.  EJGHT  NOW  tbe 

AMPIANE   INDUSTRY 

is  calling  for  ■thausands  of  TRAINED  MEN  to 
man  the  new  Airplane  tactories  tiiat  are  being 
buUt  every whei'e.  This  tmakes  the  big  clhance  for 
you — a  chaince  of  a  lifetitiDe.  Send  now  for  pxim- 
plete  infoMnatdon  regarding  our  Course  of  Traininig 
in  Practical  Aeronautics  and  the  Science  of  Avia- 
tion, and  prepare  yourself  in  a  few  short  months 
to  double  or  treble  your  ipiresent  ealary,  .Prepare 
now  for  oeo  of   these 

Jobs  tbat  Pay  $50  to  $250  a  Week 

lAeronautioal  Instructor,  $60  to  $1-50  per  week. 
Aei-ouautical   Eugineea-.   $100  to  $250  per  week. 
Aeronautical    Contractor.    Enoiimoua    Pi'ofdts. 
Airplane  Kepainnan,    $G0  to  $75  per  week. 
Aiiipll'ane   Mechanician.    $40  to  $60'  per  week. 
Airplane  Inspector,  $75  per  week  and  up. 
Airplane   Salesmij.n,   $5,000  per  year  and  up, 
Aii-plan«  Assetrnbler,   $40  to  SC5  per  week. 
Aiiiplane  Buiilder.   $75   to  $200  i>er  week. 

We  Teaoh  Ton  m  Tour  RV"  MAIL 
Spare    Time    at    Home      **  »     i»«nia«j 

Our  new  scientiific  course  bAs  the  endorsement 
of  aiiiplane  manufacturers,  aeronauita-cal  experts. 
aviators  and  leading  aero  clubs.  Every  Lesson, 
Lectui-e.  Bhie  Print  and  BuUetin  is  self-ex.pla.na- 
toay  Estreimely  interesting— fascinating!  'Lessons  . 
are  '"written  dm  non-teohnioal,  easy-to-'imderstana 
language.  If  you  oaa  read  and  write  Englisih  you 
can  learn  easily.  'Bhe  course  is  absolutefly  autuon- 
tatdve  and  right  down  to  the  minute  in  every  re- 
spect. CoveiB  the  entire  field  of  PrajOtioal  Aero- 
nautics and  Science  of  Aviation  in  a  thoaioug'h, 
practical  manner.  Under  our  expert  direction  you 
get  just  the  bind  of  practical  training  you  must 
have  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  wonderful  industry. 

Special  Offer  Now— Send  Coupon 

We  (have  facilities  for  teaching  a  few  more  stu- 
dents   and  to  secure  them  quickly  we  are  imiang 
a  remarkable  Special  dffer  Whiah  will  he  witlidiaiwn 
without  notice.     Write   to-day      .»»»»»ax^^ 
— oa-  send    t^e    oouponT^or    jf  flmoriMn  Crhnnl 
full  ipartieiilars.  Don't  risk      j'     flmeriCan  bCnOOI 

delay.   DO  IT  iNow.      yT         qj  Aviation 
American  School         ^ i^siisq.  Dearboin  st 


of  Aviation 

Deot.  5531 

431  So.  Dearborn 
St.ClticagoJII. 


Dept.553i.  Chioago.Ill. 
Without  any  obligations 
DSy  part,  you  may  send 
.    me  full    particulars  of  yonir 
-    course  in  .Practical  Aeronautics 
amd  yom-  special  LIMITED  offer. 

Nainie 


Addi-ess 
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ATENTS 


TRADE  MARKS  AND 
COPYRIGHTS  PROMPTLY 
SECURED. 

Special  Offer — Free  Opinion  as  to  Patentability 

Send  us  a  model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and  we  will 
inform  you  if  in  our  opinion  it  is  patentable.  If  we  report  the  invention  patent- 
able we  will  send  you  our  signed  certificate  to  that  effect. 

This  Certificate  will  pro- 
tect the  inventor  and 
serve  as  proof  of  the  in- 
vention until  the  case  can 
be  filed  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office. 

OBTAINING   ASSISTANCE   FOR 
INVENTORS 

Our  certificate  is  of  great  assistance  to 
inventors  wlio  require  financial  aid  to 
O'btain  patents. 


OUR   BOOKS  MAILED   FREE 

to  any  address.  Send  for  these  books — 
tJie  finest  publications  ever  issued  for 
ifree  distribution. 

HOW   TO   OBTAIN    A    PATENT 

Our  illustrated  eighty-page  Guide  Book 
Is  a  book  of  reference  for  inventors,  and 
contains  100  /mechanical  movements  il- 
lustrated   and    described. 

WHAT  TO  INVENT 

Contains  a  valuable  lAST  OF  INVEN- 
TIONS WANTED  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning profitable  fields  of  invention;  also 
informatioa  regarding  prizes  offered  for 
inventions,  amounting  to  ONE  SULLION 
DOLLARS. 

BULUSTIN  OF  PATENT  BUYERS 

Contains  letters  from  ouir  clients  who 
(have  built  up  profitable  enterprises  found- 
ed upon  patents  procured  by  us;  indorse- 
ments from  prominent  inventors  and  man- 
ufacturers: also  gives  valuable  information, 
regarding  the  sale  and  placing  of  patents. 


VTCTOR  BUILDING 

Our  new  $200,000  building  opposite  U.  S.  Patent 

Office  SPECIALLY  ERECTED  by  us  for 

OUR  own  use. 

FOREIGN  PATENTS 

WB  HAVE  DIRECT  AGENCIES  IN  ALL 
THE  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  and 
secure  FOREIGN  PATENTS  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible TIME  and  at  the  LOWEST  COST.  Wirite 
for  our  Illustrated  Guide  Book  on  Foreign  Patents, 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


Wanted  Ideas 


LIST  OF  PATENT  BUYERS  contains  requests  from  MANU- 
FACTURERS and  PROMOTERS  for  patents  secured  by  us,  and 
suggestions  as  to  New  Ideas  they  wish  to  purchase. 

WE    ADVERTISE    OUR    CLIENTS'  REFERENCES 

INVENTIONS     FREE  Union  Savings  Bank.  Washington.  D.   C. 

in   a   hst   of  'Sunday   newspapers,    maaufacturers'  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,   D.   C. 

journals   and   in    the   World's    Progress.      Sample  Pitner  Gasoline  Lighting  Co..  Chicago.  111. 

Copy    Free.      We   sare   you   time   and   ononey    in  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co..  Washington.  D.  C. 

securing  pa.tents.     After  tihe  patent  is  granted  we  Smethport  Glass  Co..   Smethport,   Pa. 

■assist  you  TO  SELL  YOUR  PATENT.  The  Melvin  Gauge  and  Signal  Co..  Scxanton,  Pa. 

VICTOR    J.    EVANS    &    CO. 

United  States  and  Foreign  Patents 


>New   York  Offices; 
1001-10O7  Woolworth  Bldsr. 


Main  Offices:  776  Ninth  Street, 


Pittsbnrfirh  Office: 
614  Empire  Bide:. 


Philadelnhia  Offices: 
1429  Chestnut  St. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


With  Those  of  Any  First-Class  Attorney 

Send  Sketch,  Photograph  or  Model  of  your  invention  for  an  ACTUAL  SEARCH 
FREE  of  the  Records  of  the  Patent  Office  and  report  as  to  patentability.  I 
give  every  detail  of  every  case  my  closest  personal  attention  and  DO  NOT  en- 
trust your  interests  to  assistants.  I  am  not  only  a  Patent  Attorney,  but  a 
Pat'nt  Lawyer,  able  to  protect  you  in  the  Courts,  if  necessary,  during  the  life  of 
your  patent.  My  business  is  not  operated  by  a  Company,  but  I  am  an  individual 
who  is  personally  responsible  for  my  acts,  just  as  your  own  lawyer  would  be  in 
a  matter  of  general  practice.  Impartial  advice  on  your  ideas-  My  patent  sales 
service  gets  full  value  for  my  clients.  Terms  moderate.  TRADE  MARKS 
REGISTERED.  Send  sample  of  mark  you  wish  to  use  for  Free  search  and  re- 
port as  to  registrability.  This  should  be  done  before  labels  are  printed,  to  avoid 
useless  expense  or  the  possible  infringement 
of  the  trade-mark  of  some  one  else. 

QOSCK  3ERVICE 

Prompt  and  personal  service  rendered  in 
every  instance.  Tlie  close  location  of  my  oMice 
with  that  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
rnakos  quick  service  assured.  Red  tape  is  avoid- 
ed by  systematic  service  which  has  been  adopted 
throughout  all  my  practice. 

It  should  never  require  more  than  two  days 
I  to  report  upon  the  patentability  o£  your  anvcn- 
*ion-  nor  longer  than  ten  days  to  prepare  your 
apnVication  for  filing.  I^onger  delay  amounts  to 
gross  neglect  and  the  jeopardizing  o.£  your 
rights. 

My  Certfficato  of  Pat- 
enta'bilitv.  Refund  and 
SaJles      Contract      not 
■    .fully     -protects 
1.   but   grives   you 
16    evidence    nec- 
essary   to    secure 
financial     assist- 
ance   if    needed 
otect  your 
ention. 

3  one  book  

ea   you   in 

ncise    form    all    the    information    about    patent 

latters  you  could  want.    It  as  not  necessary  for 

me   to  charge  excessive  fees  to  cover  the  cost 

of  sending  you  a  lot  of  books  you  'have  no  use 

foT.   Rememiber.  fees  are  based  on  the  expense 

of    doina:   business — more   books   mean   more 

expense,  and  the  inventor  is  ultimately  called 

upon  to  pay  for  such  books.      My   90-pae:e 

book.     1918     Edition,     tells     what     inventors 

sQiould   know   before   they   apply   for   a    patent. 


Patent  Book 
Ever  Published 
for  Free 
Distribution. 

WRITE  FOR  IT. 


GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL,  Patent  Lawyer 
2d  Floor,  Barrister  Building,      Washington,  D.  C. 
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THAT    PROTECT    and    PAY. 
ADVICE    and    BOOKS    FREE. 

Terms  reasona.ble.  Hiffliest 
references.  Best,  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  search. 
BONDED  Patent  La-wyer  in  tihe  Rand-McNally  DiTectoiy  of  Bankers  and  Attorneys  publiehed  by 
Rand-McNally  &  Co.,  ot  Chicago  lU.  GU.\RANT"EED  and  KECOMMBNDED  Patent  Attorney  in 
the  Bankers'  Re^ster  and  special  list  of  selected  lawyers,  published  by  Tihe  Credit  Company,  Ohicago, 
111, :  Sharp  &  AJleman's  Directory  of  Lra\vyer8  and  Bankera  published  in  Philadelphia.  Pa, ;  Max- 
tuMiale's  American  Legal  Dii'ectO'ry,  published  in  ^ew  York  City, 

ALL  BUS1!NESS  GIVEN  PROMPT  AND  PROPER  ATTENTION, 

Samples  of  testimonials.    Many  more  equally  sti-ong  on  file  in  my  office  and  furnished  on  request. 


Hooiston,  Texas,  July  2.  ISW. 
Please  allow  us  to  congratulate  you  for  the 
GOOD  and  EFFICIENT  service  you  remdered  us 
in  getting  our  application  allowed;  we  are  fully 
satisfied  we  cooild  not  have  selected  a  more 
competent  attorney.  W.  G.  CHILTON,  1519 
McKee  St..  J.  H.  HOBGOOD.   1219  Liberty  St, 


Charleston,  S,  C,  Oct.  29',  1017, 
I  most  heartily  endorse  your  service  in  obtain- 
ing my  patent  so  promptly,     ETrerything  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory  and  I  shall  never  hesitate  to 
reconMneod  you  to  any  one, 
EUGENE  E.  PETIT.  Navy  Yard  Bldg,  No,  3. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  April  30,  1917. 
I  thank  y<mi  most  hem'tdly  for  yom*  efforts)  in. 
so  satisfactorily  procuring  my  patent  in  such  a 
6ho(Pt  time.  It  is  a  continuation  of  that  effective 
aeiTvice  yooi  ba.v»  rendered  for  me  in  prevdous 
oases  and  I  can  assure  yon  it  is  most  highly 
appreciated,    CHRESTIAN  BUBDAHL,  Box  1384. 


Baton  Rouge,  La„  Oct,  19,  1917. 
I  have  jost  I'eceived  notice  my  patent  has  been 
allowed  and  wi£li  to  thank  you  ifor  promptness 
and  your  exoeillenit  work  in  getting  it  tJirough  in 
so  short  a  time.  I  will  strongly  recommend  you 
to  any  one  needing  the  services  of  a  Patent 
Lawyer,     JOSEPH  GELLIS,  211  Europe  Street. 


Cleveland,    Ohio.   July  11,   I&17, 
Youra  of  the  5th  advising  me  of  the  allowance 
of  my   application    leceived.       J     thank    you    for 
your  good    work   and    ,p«>mpt'mess.      You   may    be 
assitted   I  shall  send   all  my  work  to  you. 

ZENAS  H.  BROWIN,  1401  E.  SSth  Street. 


Prescott,  Afl-jz,,  Jidy  2,  1917. 
Words  are  inadequate  to  express  our  thanks  to 
you  for  the  pa-omipt  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  you  obtained  our  patent.  You  sihaJl  bave^ 
all  of  our  patent  business  and  you  may  also  use 
this  letter  so  othem  may  know  what  we  think  of 
your  work.  M'KEAN    &    OLIVER, 

3S0  North  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 


WATSON  E,  COLEMAN,  Patent  lawyer,  624  FSt.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D,  C. 


w 


€^  under 

theShower 
of  Gold 
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comiTisr  to  farmer's  from  tihe  rjoli  wlheat  fields 
of  Western  Canada.  Where  you  can  bmy  eood 
farm  land  at  *15  to  $30  per  a«re  and  raise 
ifrom    SO    to    45    bushels   of    $2    wheat    to    the 

acre  It's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
fln  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  fo'askatcihewan 
Q.nS  Ajlberta 

160  Acre  Homesteacis  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices.  Thousands 
of  farmers  from  the  United  States  or  their  sons 
are  yearly  takine  advantage  of  tihis  erreat  oo- 
oortunJty.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Bar- 
lev  and   Flax. 

iMixed  Farminc  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry 
as  grain  r^iisinK.  Good  scliools.  markets  con- 
venient. Climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature 
ajid  iparticulars  as  to  reduced  railway   rates  to 

W.  D.  SCOTT.  Supt.  of  Imimigration 
Ottawa.    Out..  CANADA 
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Get  a  paper  baler  for  your  home.  Save  the  waste 
paper — bale  at — sell  it.  Highest  prices  in  history  are  now 
being  paid  You  can't  afford  to  burn  up  a  single  pound. 
The  Government  needs  tons  of  wast©  paper  for  making 
munitions.    With  a 


you  can  take  care  of  waste  paper 
the  right  way.  Just  dump  the  waste  paper  in  the  baler 
and  compress  with  a  turn  of  the  pressure  screw.  When 
bale  is  complete,  remove  and  sell. 

Davenport  balers  are  substantially  built  of  select  pine, 
strongly  reinforced  with  steel.  Swing  top  affords  full 
top  opening  for  easy  filling.  With  one  swing  entire  top 
is  thrown  open;  with  one  swing  it  is  closed  and  auto- 
matically  locked. 

The  screw  type  pressure  device  gives  the  three-ton 
pressure.    Positive  door  lock  of  solid  metal  insures  safety  ,     _  „  .      - 

While  bale  is  being  pressed,  yet  it  is  easily  and  quickly  opened.    Fully  guaranteea. 

No.  2 — For  the  Home. — Size  of  press,  22x24x58   inches;  size   of 

bale,   18x18x31   inches.     Bale  weighs  about  100  lbs.     Weight  of 

press,  140  lbs.     Price  f.  o.  b.   Davenport,  Iowa $12.50 

No.    3 — For    Business    Establishments. — Makes    a    bale    weighing 

about  150  lbs.     Price '. $16.00 

Larger   Size— No.   4.— Makes    180-lb.   bale.      Price $18.00 

Order  to-day.     Send  cash  with  order  and  we  will  include  free — a  hook,  tamper, 
screw  lever  and  25  bale  ties.     Illustrated  circular  free. 


All  Steel  Balers 


Tfwoc  MAMM  BtonTtaco 


These    sturdy,    powerful    Schick   balers   are   used   by  the   U.    S.    Government, 
Retail  Stores,   Wholesale  Houses,   Factories,    Shops,    Hotels.    Homes,    Apartments, 

Sanitariums,  Hospitals,  Public  and  Municipal  Build- 
ings, Churches,  Schools  and  thousands  of  manufactur- 
er.-? of  paper,  leather,  cloth  and  metal  products. 

Simple — ^strong — all  steel — absolutely  fireproof.  Noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order — will  last  a  lifetime.  Body  of 
press  is  made  of  sheets  of  blue  annealed  steel,  rein- 
forced with  bars  of  angle  steel.  All  castings  and 
working  parts  are  of  crucible  steel.  Entire  front 
opens  for  easy  removal  of  bale.  Hand-wheel  and  lever 
affords  easiest,  simplest  and  quickest  method  of  ap- 
plying tremendous  pressure. 

Made  in  six  sizes — the  right  size  for  every  home, 
store,   office,   factory,   etc. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

"Money  in  Waste  Paper"  te-lls  how  to  save  and  baile  waste  paper — 
and  describes  all  styles  and  sizes  of  Schick  Balers.  Write  to-day  for 
tliis  free  book.  Gfet  a  paper  baler  and  help  stop  the  great  econonuc 
waste.     The  more  you  save  the  more  you  help. 

DAVENPORT  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  64  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
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NO  RISK  TRIAL     Slmply   mall    the    coupon    and   we 
will  send  the  Royal  Ribbon-Inker 
on  30  days'  trial.    If  not  satisfactory,  return  to  us 
and  we  will  refund  your  money  by  return  mail. 

— —CLIP  THE  COUPON  NOW 

RE-INKER  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 
Gentlemen — Inclosed  please  find  $2.50,  for  which 
please  send  me  a  Royal  Ribbon-Inker.  The  color  of 
my  ribbon  is I  am  at  liberty  to  re- 
turn the  same  in  thirty  days,  if  unsatisfactory,  and 
my  money  will  be  refunded. 

Name    

Address 

City  and  State 
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,000  man  who 
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THIS  is  an  inspiring  story  of  a  big- 
minded  business  man.      Some 
men  regret  that  their  training 
in  business  is  not  complete.     Some  men  never  even 
realize  it. 


This  man  realized  it,  but  lie  did 
no  regretting.  Despite  his  wide  ex- 
perience, despite  his  huge  income, 
he  left  his  business  for  a  year  and 
enrolled  for  a  university  course  in 
business  with  men  young  enough 
to  be  his  sons,  while  he  learned  the 
fundamental  principles  that  were 
back  of  his  income  and  back  of  his 
experience,  so  he  could  control 
them. 

Many  big  men  doing 
the  same 

We  may  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  we  know  enough 
about  business  that  this  open- 
minded  man  who  went  to  school 
again  was  a  crank;  that  he,  too, 
knew  enough,  but  just  wasn't  sat- 
isfied. 

The  fact  is  he  is  far  from  excep- 
tional. The  brainiest  men  in 
America  today  are  doing  what  he 
did,  for  exactly  the  same  reason  he 
did  it.  The  only  difference  is  that 
they  do  not  have  to  leave  their 
business  as  this  man  did.  Instead 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
now  brings  this  business  training 
right  to  their  desks  or  their  home 
reading  table. 

The  kind  of  men 
enrolled 


of  the  iHammermill  Paper  Co.; 
"William  C.  D'Arcy,  President  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World;  \N.  A.  Hawkins,  Man- 
ager of  Sales,  Ford  Motor  'Co.;  and 
scores  of  other  men  of  like  caliber, 
are  reading  this  Couj^se. 

Up  to  date  65,000  live-wire  men 
in  business  have  enrolled  for 
the  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service. 

Get  further  information 

Learn  how  your  mental,  finan- 
cial, business  growth  can  be  as- 
sured. A  careful  reading  of  our 
112-page  book,  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business,!'  sent  you  free,  will  re- 
pay you  many  times  over.  Every 
man  with  either  a  business  or  a 
career  to  guide  to  bigger,  surer 
success,  should  read  this  book. 

Simply  fill  oiit  and  send  the  coupon 
telow. 

Alexander  Hamilton   Institute 

24  Astor  Place,  N.  Y.  City 


Send  rpe  "Forging  Aihead  in 
Busiiness" — FREE 


Name. 


Print  here 


Business 
Address. , 


A.  T.  Hardin,  Vice-President, 
New  Yorlc  Central  Lines;  Melville 
W.  Mix,  President  of  the  Dodge 
Mfg.  Co.;  lE.  R.  Behrend,  President 
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NOTHING  BETTER 


For  Headaches, 

Neuralgias, 

LaGrippe,  Colds, 

Muscle,  Nerve 

AND  Joint  Pains 

Women's  Aches 

AND  Ills 

Ask  Your  Druggist 
FOR  "A-K"  Tablets 

Ten  and  Twenty-Five 
Cent  Packages 

See  Monogram' 'yK** 
ON  The  Genuine 

The  Antikatnnia  Chemical  Co, ,  St.  Louis 


ij^DlR  THE  SON  - 


'Allianceskln' Pants 


"Allianceskin' 

Pronounce  d 
Stronger  Tflian 


A  Lion's  Skin 


I 


We    Pay    Express    or    Parcel! 

Post  Charges.    Made  As  You  I 

Like  Them.    A  New  Cloth  1 

— ^beautiful  finish  and  textiire.  [ 
Can  be  worm  for  dress  or  work! 
and   the  foiinula   for   weaving  I 

"ALLIANCESKIN" 
is     our     exclvtsive     property. 
Wonderful     Value.      Only  | 
$1.00.    We  make  suits  to  meas- 
we  from  $8.oO  u,p,   ndsa  over- 1 
coats   and    "Yearound"    Rain- 
coats at  $3.80, 

Agents  Wanted  at  Once 

Just   miail  us   your  name   amd! 
address  and  we  will  send  FKEBJ 
all   our   catalogues,    with   read! 
samples  of  clotlis.  illustrations.  I 
tape   'Bne,    order    bianlcs,    etc. 
Biggest  bargains  you  ever  saw. 
Oua-   prices   save    half.      iSatis- 
faotion    guaranteed.       See    all  I 
our  references  and  with,  them  j 
Make  Big  Money. 
Producers   &   Consumers   Alliance, 
Dept.  433.  Wholesale  Tailors. 

CHICAGO. 


A  Home  Cure  Given  by  One  Who  Had  It 

In  the  spring  of  1893  I  was  attacked 
by  Muscular  and  Inflammatory  Rheu- 
matism. I  suffered  as  only  those  who 
have  it  know,  for  over  three  years.  I 
tried  rem.e'dy  after  remedy,  and  doctor 
after  doctor,  but  such  relief  as  I  re- 
ceived waa  only  temporary.  Finally,  I 
found  a  remedy  that  cured  me  com- 
pletely, and  it  has  never  returned.  I 
have  given  it  to  a  number  who  were 
terribly  afflicted  and  even  bedridden 
with  rheumatism,  anidl  it  effected  a 
cure    in    every    case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  any 
form  of  rheumatic  trouble  to  try  this 
marvellous  healing  power.  Don't  send 
a  cent;  simply  mail  your  name  and 
address  and  I  will  send  it  free  to  try. 
After  you  have  used  it  and  it  has 
proven  itself  to  be  that  long-looked-for 
means  oif  curing  your  rheumatism,  you 
may  send  the  price  of  it,  one  dollar. 
H  but.  understand,  I  'do  not  want  your 
money  unless  you  sure  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  send  it.  Isn't  that  fair?  Why 
suffer  any  longer  when  positive  relief 
is  thus  offere'd  you  free?  Don't  delay. 
Write  to-day. 

Mark    H.    Jackson, 
No.  678D  Gurney  Bldg.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Mr.     Jackson    is    responsible.     Above 
statement    true. ^— Pub. 


ICO 
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Clyde  II.  Pratt 
President. 


To  Train  You  in  This 
Money-MakingBusiness 

If  yoai  are  mechanioaUy  inclined,  come  to  aeyelaadl.and  learn  the 
auto  business.  Here  in  tliis  new,  modem  equipped  building  is  eveiy 
^facility  to  give  you  a  thorough,  up-to-the-minute  training.  4,0W 
GRADDATES  of  the  Cleveland  Auto  School  in  Factories.  Garages, 
and  in  business  for  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  de- 
mand for  Cleveland  Trained  Men  is  enormous — gieater  tiban  we  can. 
supply.    Bush  the  coupon  or  Wiite  us  to-day. 

Earn  $75  to  $200  a  Month— No  Previous  Experience  Necessary 

With  a  few  weeks  training  under  our  capable  instraction  ypucanBtm 

right  out  and  MAKE  $75  TO  $200  A  RIONTH.     We  GUARANTEE! 

to  qualify  you  for  a  position  as  CHAUFFEUR.  TESTER,   GARAGE-  .     .     t>^^,  ^   - 

.,..,    „^,.„ A^.^^^..^r    SHOP  FOREMAJM,   AUTO  ELEO- "^J^^o -"ealer  or 


Garasre  Own«r 
oi  Manager 


MAN.   EXPERT  REPAIRMAN. -^--„„„^.,^ 

TR.IOIAN.  AUTO  SALESMAN.  DEMOiNSTRATOR.  TRUCK 
DRIVER,  or  fit  you  to  start  in  the  AUTO  BUSINESS  FOR  YOUR- 
SELF. If  you  desire  you  can  take  special  training  in  OXY-ACETY- 
LENE  WELDING  AND  CUTTING  and  TIRE  REPAIRING,  on  the 
latest  and  moat  mo^lenu  maobinee  made  for  the  purpose, 

EVERYTHING  IS  FURNISHED 

--all  tools— NOTHING  EXTRA  TO  BUY— ^  dozen  automobiles  for 
road  service — Chassis  for  assembling — 4,  6,  6  AND  THE  LATEST  12- 
OYLINDER  MOTORS— Modern  ELECTRIC  STARTING  AND 
LIGHTING  devices,  etc.  Special  Stereo pticon  room.  Motion  Picture 
Machines  bring  inside  met.liods  of  leading  factories.  Reading  and 
Writing  rooms,  private  lockers,  shower  baths,  etc.,  provided.  You  are 
taught  under  the  personal  instruction  of  experts,  ALL  M'EMBERS  OF 
THE  LEADING  SOCIETIES  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERING, 
They  put  you  on  the  a-ight  track — shov^  you  the  "short  cuts"  of  the 
business.  You  learn  by  practice,  not  booKs.  When  you  have  finished 
your  course  you  are  TRAINED,  CAPABLE,  and  a  man  we  are  proud 
to  recommend.  / 

ACT  NOW?  MAIL  COUPON!  ' WRITE  TO-DAY! 
Get  our  big  FREE  CATALOG  and  complete  details.  Remember,  your 
country  needs  men  trained  in  this  business.  They  are  giving  them 
nositions  in  the  QUARTERMASTER'S  DEPARTMEiNT,  SIGNAL 
CORPS  and  AVIATION  SERVICE.  Whether  you  join  the  colors  or 
not  INVESTIGATE.  Send  the  coupon.  Write  a  letter  or  send  a. 
postcard  to-day,  or,  if  you  prefer,  come  to  Cleveland  and 
see  us.  NEiW  CLASSES  STARTING  EVERY  FEW 
DAYS,  SO  YOU  CAN  START  AT  ONCE. 


Salesman 


iPriTate 
Chauffeur 


Master  of 

12  Cylinder 

Motor 


Cleveland  Automobile  School 


«■■■■■ 

/♦■        MAIL 
■        TO-DAY 
^       Cleveland 
ADtomobile  School 

Clyde  H.Pratt, President    ^  lisi  E.  24th' Street 

I  Dept.  14  ^  Cleveland.  Ohio 

iiot   I?    o/iiU  oi       •.       i^       Gentlemen:    Send   me 
1181   h.  Z4tn  street     ^        free    catalog    and    fuU 
4r  details    of    your    Auto- 

mobile  Training   School. 


-Address. 


RESTORE  the  Youthful,  Natural 
COLOR  to  Your  GRAY  HAIR 


It's  No  Trouble 


-Costs  Practically  Nothing — Results  Are  Quick,  Certain — 
Splendidly  Satisfactory. 

Was  your  (hair  black,  brown,  drab,  wahm-a,  or  red  when  you  were  young? 
But  it  makes  no  difference  whiac  the  col-or  was,   nor  liow  gray,  faded,   yellowisli,   streaked  and 
lifeleRs  it  may  be  now,  with  tlie  womderfiul  French  pneparation.   La.  Goutte-a-'G'oiitte,  the  color  can.  be 
perfectly  and  quickly  restored,  with  a  lovely-  fresh,  rich  appearance,  and  the  iiair  be  soft  and  glossy. 

I  don't  ask  you  to  send  me  any  mouCT.     What    1    do    ask    is    that 
every  one  of  yau  whose  bair  is  gray  would 

Send  Me  a  Little  Lock  of  Your  Hair  So  That  I  Can 
Prove  La  Goutte-a-Goutte  Restores  the  Color 

iperfectly  and  beaiitifujlily,  and  (how  it  improves  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  ih-air.  Cut  a  little  xaece  of  your  hair  dose  to  the  roots.  Send  it  to 
me  with  the  esaot.  shad/H  you  want.  it.  I'll  resitmre  the  color  and  mail 
it  baick  to  you  within  a  few  days.     You  will  be  deJighted. 

Then  you  can  order  a  package  of  La  Goiutte-a-Goutte,  at  the  price, 
$1.25,  and  I  will  send  it  to  you  bv  retaini  paa'cel  post,  prepaid,  ajid  you 
can  restiore  the  color  to  your  entiii-e  head  of  ihair  any  sihade  you  want.  It.'s  no  trouble,  you  can't 
make  a  imista-ke,  you  can  do  it  ijiripately  at.  home  without  the  assistancei  of  any  one.  aiid  nO'  one  can 
det.eot.  whait  you 'have  done  to  your  hair.  You  can  wash,  bathe,  siiampoO',  walk  in  the  rain,  as  usual, 
the  color  doesn't  coooe  off.     Never  stains  dotbiog  or  ^pillow.  ' 

•La  Goutte-a-Goutte  has  been  used  30  years.  More  tlian  3,000  urofessionaj  bairdi-essers  use  it  in 
tieiT  business  'exclusively.  H^mdreds  of  women  everywhere  have  been  buying  it  from,  mie  by  mail  fox 
oyer  30  years  to  use  tbemseilves  at  borne.  Be  an  young  in  looks  as  you  feei.  You  wouldn't  wait  a 
day  to  restore  tlie  color  to  your  hair  if  you  loiew  what  a  wonderful,  youthful  improvement  it  makes. 

Copy  of  new  Hair  Beauty  Book  free  on  req^test. 
L.  PIERRE  TAI>I>IGNY.  Inc.,  Boom  56  A,   14  East  44th  Street.  New  York 


Reduce  Your  Fat  Now! 

We  extend  fhis  FREE 
offer  to  you,  reader,  be- 
cause we  want  you  to  learn 
from  your  own  actuail  ex- 
perience what  ADI'PO.  the 
new  health -giving  ,  Fat 
Reducer,  will  accomplish 
in  safely  and  easily  taking 
off  excess  fat.  without 
starving',  sweatine:.  .  ridicu- 
lous exercising  or  ottier 
inconveniences  to  the  user. 
As  one  of  our  friends  put 
it.  "You  can  eat  and  grow 
thin."  fccr  vou  have  merely 
to  take  ADIPO  and  live 
naturally — that's  all.  Some 
report  losing  a  pound  a 
.,  «,,_,.  ,  _  .^   ^  dav.    and    a    Constant    Im- 

ctures  Show  Gradual  Reduction  of  Excess  Fatorovement  in  Health. 


These  Pi 


50c  Box  FREE 


Also  Book  on  Self-Reducing 


We  haven't  space  to  tell  of  all  the  good  ADIPO  is  doing,  but  as  an  instance.  Laura 
A.  Fouch,  McConnellsville.  Ohio,  says:  "ADIPO  took  off  84  pounds  3  years  ago  and  the 
reduction  has  been  permanent."  Effie  Click,  Keokuk.  Iowa,  says:  "ADIPO  made  a 
new  woman  of  me.  It  took  off  7  0  pounds  2  years  ago  and  I  have  not  regained  a  single 
pound."  Mr.  John  MeGowan,  Memramcook.  N.  B.,  Canada,  says:  "I  believe  I  wonld 
be  in  my  grave  to-day  but  for  ADIPO.    It  reduced  me  10  5  pounds  and  now  feel  fine." 

"What  ADIPO  has  done  for  these  and  hundreds  of  other  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country  it  should  also  do  for  you.  We  are  particularly  anxious  to  reach  those  who  have 
tried  other  methods  and  failed.  Just  send  your  address  by  letter  or  postal  and  receive 
the  Free  50c  box  and  illustrated  book  by  return  mail,  post-paid.  We  send  thousands  of 
these  Free  trial  packages  all  over  the  world. 

Address,  The  Adipo  Co.,  4005  Beard  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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Sweeney's  Talks  to  Men  No.  1 

,T  „^  ?'**"';   *^®  ™''*^  ^ilio  leada  tliis  page. 

iLjeam  a  trade  tliat  fits  youx  nat.uraa   ia. 

clinations  and  ambitions— help  your  coua- 

tj-y  and  yowseW,  and  ibe  'a  suoceBS 

■Ti'auied  AutomobUe,   Truck,   Tractor 

and  Aeroplsine  JVIechanicsMustBeHad 

both  m  nulitaiy  and  ci-vil  life.     O'ur  Go" 

eromenrt.  is  (buildttag  100.000  aeroplanes  and 

will    need    300.000      meciliainics    to    reipsur 

'themi.     Tiliousanda  of  truck  and  ambulance 

drrvers  toU   'be  needed   with  om-  axmy   ia 

i/iirope.    ilncreased  Jxisinesa  at  bonie.  more 

«-     auitomc'biies  and  'trucks.  ■v\1ho'6  coLng  to 

>    run  and  (repair  them?    'SOU.  your  one 

great    dhamc©    ia    here.         Opportunity 

does'u't  keep  feiodkiiJtg  at  yooir  door  ^aH- 

ways,  tout  ia  tonocking  NOW.      Picture 

y<yixc  foibore.   mating   big  moa&y  ia   a 

work  you  liike.     Earn  from  $80  to  $200 

a  moiutih. 

^  Leai'n  the  Automobile 
9  and  Tractor  Business 

"■  The  'business  whicJi  was  staifted  for  you, 
mad©  to  order  for  men  who  love  machi- 
nerj'  You  can  succeed.  It's  yoiu? 
ohanice.  The  Sweeney  SyBitem  of  teach- 
ing tliis  business  was  originated  by  me. 
Mine  is  the  one  Bohool  whioh  elves  you  the  actual  espen- 
ence  and  keeps  giving  it  to  you.  .  When  I  say  actual  ^. 
periemce.  I  mean  it.  You  get  it  m  my  school  workmg  on 
hundreds  of  machines  and  cars.  You  get  it  every  day  in  my  garage,  one 
of  the  biggest  in  tlia  West,  one  run  exclusively  by  students.  You  fjet  It 
on  my  tractor  field,  and  you  keep  getting  it  until  you  say  ^^'^^PSh  ^^^.^, 
Your  success  is  my  success.  I  built  this  wonderful  world-wide  known  school  on  tbe  suecees 
of  my  graduates.  My  system  did  it.  it  made  my  eradiuates  successful.  Tihe  .results  speak  for 
themselves.  My  school  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  teaching  mechanics.  I  narve  Btu- 
dents  from  all  over  the  world.  Italy.  South  America.  Philippmes.  Hawaii.  South  Afnca.  Aufl- 
tralia,  Japan.  Russia  and  Sei-via.  They  come  to  me  because  of  my  reputation  and  success.  I 
teach  the  automobile  and  tractor  business  by  teaahing  you  how  to  teach  yourself,  doiag  toe 
actual  work,  keeping  you  at  it  until  you  know  it.    That  is  the  reason  I    have   this    wonderful 

school  of  practical  experience,  ,  ,  .      ^ 

CitiAon^it  <r*>r7  ?ir«r>/«ooc>    Stand  for  the  same  thing  m  the  automobile  and  tractor  . 
OWeeney  ana  success     business,     I  don't  need  to  tell  yoa  what  equipment p^?' 
I  have.   I  liave  absolutely  every  piece  of  equipment  necessary  to  teach  the  auto-  ^^ 
mobile,  tractor  and  truck  business,  and  special  work  on  aeroplane  motors,  nothing  over-^ 
looked.     This  is  the  greatest  trade  school  in  the  world,  both  in  size  and  equipment.    j^VJ 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  NO  OTHER  SCHOOL  HAS    ^y^^^o* 

Eyerything  for  the  pleasm-e  and  comfort  of  my  students  while  studying  with  me  j^y<^  \ 
m.  this  wonderful  building.   IndjDor  ^Swimmmff ,  Poolj^^  Shower    Baths<  ,<  V^^  4*° jcJ^ 


m  tnis  wonoenui  miuaing.  inaoor  Siwimmine"  jfooi.  »nower  rtains,  ^  'j 
Library,  Recreation  Koom.  Our  Movine  Picture  Theatre  seatinff  ^^jV^ 
1  000';  one  of  the  biggest  restaurants  in  the  world,  seating  425  at  once:  Vy^cO 
rooms  for  800  stadents;  eveo.-y  convenience  of  a  big  hotel  at  less  price  4f/\^4 

than  at  a  boarding  house.  Xiook  at  the  picture  of  my  buildinff,      /€-*'<<►  -c>i 
Cse  your  judgment.  _^  .tfTx -O  .A.*  o", 


■»'''^^%» 


.'•54*^ 


WRITE  ME  TODAY  FOR  MY  FREE3  CATALOG  /&  ^    =^      ^^^ 

It  tells  how  the  Sweeney  School  has  grown.  Ihow  it  teaches  the  ^y   ^*V5^^ 
automobile  and  tractor  business,  shows  a  way  (for  you  to  sue-     »!/,•%>  «>f|K(^ 
ceed.     Write  for  my  catalog.  JS  ^J^^y^-^ 

E.  J.  SWEENEY.  President  <^/c^  V'  ^ 


Sweeney  Automobile  and  Tractor  School  <5 

rnion  Station  Plaza.  Kansaa  City,  Mo.    j^/^<^'^,S* 


f4 


^<^ 


>>  ^ 
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A  New  Profession 


-^Maew^^-" 


pODIATRY,  the  care  of  the  feet  in 
■■•  health  as  well  as  the  treatment  of 
all  foot  lesions,  is  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  all  who  are  contemplating 
a  life  career.  For  particulars  and  free 
catalog  address — 

The  First  Institute  of  Podiatry 

(Formerly  School  of  Chiropody  of  N.  Y.) 
213=215=217  WEST  125TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DEVELOPING  -  PRINTING 


BY  OUR  EXCLUSIVE 

"Nu-TiHie  Process" 

Best  process  of  finishing  pictures.  Wherever  you  are 
mail  us  your  films,  enclo^ng  stamps  or  money  order. 
We  refund  for  failures..  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Fin- 
ished work  mailed  you  withio:  24  hours.  Postage  pre- 
paid on  developing  and  printing  orders.  If  convenient 
leave  photo  work  at  our  store. 


BEST  RESULTS— LOWEST  PRICES 


Size 

Vest  Pkt. 

m^sH 

2Mx4^ 

sH^^H 

3Mx5^ 

Develop  6  ex 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.10 

.10 

Print 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04, 

Ask  for  complete  Price  List  W 

KODAKS.  15%  OFF 
FILMS,  10%  OFF 


Schultz  Novelty  &  Sporting  Goods  Go. 

122  W  NASSAU  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Free  Test  Lesson 
In  Draftsmanship 

Special  offer  now.  Pay  nothing  (for  tlhis  Test  beason  in  Draftio^  prepared  bv  tlh©  exports  of 
the  Chicago  Technical  College.  Learn  from  a  study  of  this  lesson  how  well  equipped  you 
are  to  talte  up  drafting  as  a  profession.  Also  see  how  tJhe  Chicago  "Tech"  Course  in  Drafts- 
•manship  will  give  you  a  practical  training  in  Ai-Cliitectural,  Electrical.  Structural  Steel  Ma- 
chine Drafting  or  any  other  branch  of  Drafting  in  which  you  may  be  interested.  No  charge 
whatever  for  this  lesson.     Get  it  while  the  offer  holds  good.     Just  sign  and  mail  tihe  coujion. 


Send  no  money. 


$25.00  to  $100.00  a  Week 

Positions  arc  always  open  to  competent  draftsmen,  and  the  war  conditions  are  sure  to 
create  an  extra  demand  These  positions  pay  good  salaries,  and  the  well  trained  man  al- 
ways has  the  best  oi-jporbimity  for  advancement.  Our  course  gives  this  training  in  t/he  sihort- 
est  time  consistent  with  thoroughness.  Its  practical  value  is  proved  by  the  success  of  our 
eraduatee  If  you  are  in  a  position  where  the  fntiure  looks  doubtful,  if  yoai  want  to  be  a 
tftrhnici.l  'pxpert  if  you  want  to  be  master  of  a  calling  which  will  make  you  independent,  at 
least  get  the  Free  Lesson  and  bhe  information  we  send  you  free  upon  request. 

Builder's  Course.  We  warnt  to  tell  carroenters. 
bricklayers,  stone  masons  and  other  men  en- 
eraged  in  buuldine-  work  about  our  coursea  in 
Plan  Reading:  and  Estimating-.  Write  for  Free 
Lesson  in  Plan  Reading.  Builders'  CataloifT  Sind 
otlier    instructive   Information. 


Come  to  the  College  or 

Study  at  Home 

Tou  need  not  leave  your  present 
occupation  to  get  this  expert, 
training  in  DiraftsmansJup.  we 
will  teach  you  by  mail  and  you 
oan  study  at  home  in  your  spare 
time.  The  work  is  the  same  as 
given  in  our  day  and  evening 
classes  at  the  CoQlege  here  in 
CJiicago.  Yoim-  instruction  will  be 
given  directly  by  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  very  work  they  teach. 
Tliey  will  sJhow  you  how  to  do 
jnet  what  is  being  done  in  big 
drafting  rooms  where  Chicago 
"Teoh"'^  graduates  are  always 
demand  at  good  salaries. 


va, 


FREE 
Instruments 

Every  student  of  the 
Chicago  "Tech"  Course 
in  Draftsmanship  re- 
ceives this  sot  of  instru- 
ments, or  a  cash  credit 
in  case  he  already  has  a 
set.  We  start  our  stu- 
dents at  once  in  practi- 
cal work  with  necessary 
equipment. 


Easy  Payments 


Pay  for  tIhe  course  as  you  go  along.  The  fee  is  so  small  and  the  tcTms  so  easy  that  no  matter 
how  moderate  your  income  tmay  be  you  can  affoid  to  get  this  training  in  (Draftsmajnsiliiip  -wtiiich  will 
prepare   you   for   an   important   paying  position.      All  particulars  sent  free  with  Test  Lesson. 

See  for  Yourself 

If  you  do  nothing  but  secure  the  Kree  Test  Lesson  you  vrill  gain  knowledge  whicth  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  you  through  life,  for  this  lesson  gives  the  very  fundamentals  of  draftsmanship  wthich  are  help- 
ful to  every  man.     Send  for  it  to-day.     Mail  the  coupon. 

Chicago  Technical  College  cwcago  "Tech"  Building  Chicago,  El, 

CHICAGO  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE, 

141  Chicago  «Tech"  Building,  Chicago: 

Without  obligation  upon  me,  please  send  your  FREE  Test  Lesson  in  Draftsmanship  and  otIhCT  in- 
teresting   literature    covering   the   subject   indicated  below. 

Mark  X  opposite  wx}rk  in  which  you  are  specially  initerested. 

,,,    ^  IZl  Structural    Drafting 

q  Architectural   Drafting  ,_,  ^^^^^   ^^^^^  DrafUng 

=  1  Machine  Drafting  ,_,  ^^^^^^^^,   bourse 


I_l  Estimating 
im  Surveying 


~1  Electrical   Drafting 


|_1  Plan  Reading 


|_|  Map  Drafting 


Name City. . 

Address State. 

College  or  Home  Study?     State  wlhich 
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THE  AJAX 

EYELET  FASTENER 

(PATENTED) 
IS 


■.:i^sgiS^s 


Always  Ready  for  Service 

ON 

Paper,  Cloth  or  Leather 

Bind     your     contracts,     leases,     reports, 

vouchers any    businfess    records witu 

fust- proof    AJAX    EYELETS. 

Make  Your  Records  Neat  and 

Permanent 

TAG  YOUR  SAMPLES  WITH  IT 

Use    an    AJAX    in    your    nffice    for   your    correspondence,    receipts,    sales    records,    etc, 
USE  an  AJAX  in  your  shop  for  job  cards,  shop  orders,   inventory  records,  etc. 

IT  IS  A  MACHINE  OF  A  THOUSAND  USES 
SIMPLE  QUICK  POSITIVE 

A   handful    of    eyelets — the    machine    does    the    rest.       It    punches    the   hole,    feeds  an 
eyelet   and   olinches   it — with    every  stroke   of   the   lever. 

USES   AJAX   EYELETS   in    three   lengths LONG.    MEDIUM   or    SHORT. 

The  AJAX  is  BUILT  for  SERVICE — ^^handsomely  finished,   compact  and   efficient. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  DEVICE  OF  ITS  KIND  EVElt  PLACED  ON  THE  MAKKET 

A.sk  Your  Stationer  for  It  or  Write  Direct  to 
MACHINE  APPLIANCE  CORPORATION,  Dept.  W..  353  JAY  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


WONDEREEN 

THE     SKIN     LOTION     SUPREME 

Will  improve  a  good  complexion  and  make  a  bad 
one  better.     Should  be  on  every 

Lady^s  Dressing  Table 

Delightfully  fragrant ;  it  is  not  sticky  or  greasy 
and  will  keep  the  skin  smooth  and  soft ;  very  sooth- 
ing, and  relieves  chapped  or  chafed  skin,  prickly 
heat,  sunburn  and  windburn. 

For  Gentlemen 

with  tender  skin  and  after  shaving  it  soothes  and 
relieves  that  burning  and  smarting  sensation. 
Try  It  and  You  Will  Never  Be  Without  It 
Sent  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of  price,  25c 

WONDEREEN 


162  William  St., 
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New  York  City 


HigbSchoolCottrse 

ins  Yeais^SH  Jj£S^_ 

The  lack  of  a  high  school  education  has  kept  thousands  from  preferred 
positions  to  -which  their  natural  talents  entitled  them.  Only  8  per  cent,  of 
young  men  and  women  flnisih  high  school.  They  are  eager  to  begin  earning 
money — and  four  years   seems  too  long  to  wait. 

Tlie 
HigliScliool 

Comes 
to 

Yott 

Tou  can  save  two  years  of  this  time  and  get  a  thorough  high  school  edu- 
cation by  taking  the  American  Home  Study  Course.  This  complete,  sumplifled, 
practical  High  School  Course,  prepared  by  leading  professors  in  universities 
and  academies,  gives  you  a  real  education. 

Meets     College     Cntrance 
Requirements 


You  can  then  take 
your  rightful  place  in 
the  business  and  so- 
cial world.  Tou  can  enter  Harvard,  fale,  Princeton  or  any 
other  of  the  great  colleges  and  universities.  Your  high  school 
education  will  give  you  confidence  and  poise — fit  you  to  play 
your  part  in  the  affairs  of  your  community. 


To  Young  Folks 
of  Sixteen  to  Sixty 


Make  Up  for 
Lost  Time! 

Men  and  women 
who  were  denied  a 
Qiigih-BOhool  train- 
ing can  "catch 
up"  by  taking  this 
simplified  course 
at  home.  Hmn- 
dreds  have  profit- 
ed by  tfliis  re- 
markable opiportu- 
nity. 


Everybody,  young  or  old,  can  now 
secure  a  high  school  education  in 
spare  time  study  aJt  home.  Save  two 
years'  time  and  all  expense  of  text 
books.  The  cost  is  small — ithe  benefits 
beyond  price. 


Send  Coupon  Today  for    FREE   Book    and 
Full  Information, 


20  other 
Home 
Study 
Courses 


which  you 
mail  now. 
carefully. 


Send  for  Free  Bul- 
letin, giving  full  in- 
formation about 
High  School  Course 
and  many  others. 
Check  on  coupon 
the  course  in 
are  most  interested  and 
Write  name  and  address 
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oi   Corr«spoi-»den«o.-Chicaso. U.S.A. 

Dept.  P-W-18.  Gentlemen:  ■Please  send  me 
booklet  and  tell  me  ihow  I  can  fit  myself  far  tihe 
position  marked   X.        


. . .  High  Schooil  Ooiixee  . 
, .  .Electrical  Engineer  . 
. .  .TeleiJhon©  Engineer  . 
. . .  Architect 
, . .  DraftS'man 
, .  .Building  Cootiactor  . 
. .  .Stniotural  Engineer. 
.  .Mechanical  Engineei. 
,.  .Civil  Emsineer 
, . .  Steam  OEingineer 


.  Shop  Smpertnteaiden't 
.Lawyer 

.  Busdness  Majuager 
.  ..Auditor 

.Certfd.Poiblic  lAcxmit. 
.  Stenographer 
.  Bookkeeper 
.Kre  Ins.   .adjuster 
.Sanitary  Ehaineer 
..Aantomobile  Engineer 


Name.. . 
Address. 


■  *.«  •  •  • 


SAYE;^5to6o% 


On   Sliffhtly   Used 


You  can  now  get  one 
of  (these  splendid  mon- 
syHmakiiig,  iabor-saving 
nnacliines    on    a    plan 
whereby    it   will    earn 
its  own  cost  and  mores 
before  you  PAY.  Youl 
won't    feel    tlie    cost] 
ataU. 

(tnfl      Buys   the 
l/HNew  Butterfly 

SLiight-xuiiining,    easy 
cleaning,    close   skim- 
ming,        durable. 
GUABAiNTBED  A 
LUFETEMB.  SMms 

95      qoianta      per 

ibour.     Made    also 

in  five  larger  sizes 

up   to  vNo.    8,    aa 

shown     here.      30 

DAYS'  FREE 
TRIAL.  Postal  brings  free  catalogue,  falder 
and  ''direct-from-factory"  offer.  Buy  from  the 
manufaoturer  and  save  money. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

3350  Marsliall  Boulevard.  Cliicairo.  HI. 


. 


GRAFLEX 
KODAKS 

Reso«  Ansco  and 
Premo  Cameras, 
Also  LENSES  of 
every  description. 
Wriffe  at  once  for 
Latest  FREE 


BAiicArNBdOl^'">CATAiOE 


Offering  hundreds  of  both  used  and 
new  CAMERAS,  KOiDAKS  an,d  PHOTO 
SCPPILIES. 

10   DAYS'   FREE   TRIAL 

Money  back  if  unsatisfactory.  If 
you  desire  to  trade,  or  are  in  doubt 
about  making  a  proper  selection  for 
your  special  need,  we  will  gladly  fur- 
nish advice  regardless  of  whether  you 
Durohase. 

Central  Camera  Company 

124  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE, 
Dent,    it-3,    CbicaKo,    111. 


Flowering  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses 

at  wholesale  prices,  sent  direct  to  you.  Positive  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. '  Our  37  years  of  experience  in  growing  only  the  best  v<arieties 
are  back  of  every  shipment.  We  sell  only  strong,  sturdy,  true-to- 
name  stock.  -^"^ 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  catalog. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

200   Main   Street,    Dansville,  N.  Y. 


^^^^n///x' 


Mexican  White  Sapphires,  $1.95 


Guaranteed  Gold  Filled  Tiffany  Rines.  mounted  with 
Kt.  3  2  Facet  iVIexican  Sapphire,  of  such  wonderful  bluish 
white  brilliancy  that  even  experts  often  appraise  them  Ken- 
uine  Diamonds.  They  have  no  false  backing:,  nor  are  they 
chemical  productions,  but  out  stones  of  guaranteed  ever- 
lasting lustre.  i?et  In  Gold  Filled  Rings,  warranted  10 
years.  Reg.  price.  $5.00.  our  special  offer.  $1.95  ($2.00 
additional  for  Solid  Gold  Mounting).  Everybody  wears 
Mexican  Sapphires,  why  not  you?  Send  for  free  bargain 
cataJosae. 

Mexican  Diamond  Co.,  Pept.  7 


335  MARKET  STREET, 
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PHILADELPHIA 


lOc  a  Day! 

You  can  have  J^oui*  cKoice  of  ovei*  2,000 
musical  instruments  for  one  week's  trial  in 
your  own  home.  Then,  if  you  decide  to  pur- 
chase, you  can  pay  the  rock-bottom  price  at 
the  rate  of  a  few  cents  a  day.  If  you  do  not 
want  the  instrument,  send  it  back.  T^he  trial 
won't  cost  you  a  penny. 

But  first  mail  the  coupon  below  for  our 
new  176-page  catalog  illustrating  every 
known  musical  instrument.  You  will  be 
astonished  at  the  low  prices. 


■f.^ 


We  Offer 


— the  best  instruments  that  can  be  made. 

— rock  bottom  manufacturer's  prices. 

— one  week's  trial  at  our  expense. 

— triple  silver-plated  cornet  for  only  10c  a  day. 

• — your   choice    of   over   2,000   instruments. 


'Wui^UlZER 


jtoo  years  of  instrument  makinj 

Wurlitzer  has  supplied  the  United  States 
Government  with  Trumpets  for  55  years. 
The  name  "Wnrlitser"  stamped  on  musical  instruments 
(has  stood  for  the  highest  quality  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. We  are  manufacturers  or  importers  of  every 
Ttnown  musical  instrument,  every  one  sold  to  you  at 
ddrect-from-the-manufacturers*  price. 

Play  It   a   Week — ^At  Our    Expense 

Try  out  the  Instrument  of  your  choice  in  your  own 
-way  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Compare  it  with  other 
instruments.  Test  it.  Use  it  just  as  if  it  were  your 
.own.  Then  after  one  week'is  trial — eitiher  pay  a  little 
each  month  or  send  it  back. 


Send  the  Coupon  A, 

Just  put  your  name  and  address   ^  ^°^.. 
on  the  coupon  now  and  cet  our    jr    J^n? 


from 


The  Radolph  Wnrlitzcr  Co. 

Det>t.  3401 
Ea9t4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  OHo 

Just  put  your  name  and  address  /  ^^outh  Wabash  Ave..  chica«o 
on  the  coupon  now  and  get  our  /  y''o^'^l^%if''^^^oT%^- 
big.  new  catalog  absolutely  /  ;-^%^%\^,  ^f^erfe''""' 
free.  Please  state  what  in-  /  the  manufaotuxer. 
strument  you  are  interested  in    > 

and  we'll  send  you  the  big  176-  ^   Name........ — ..~.— 

page  book  free  and  prepaid,   y 

The  RudoTpb  WurlitzerCo. 

Dept.3401 
E.  4th  St..  Cincinnati, Ohio 
S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

!/ 
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Addreaa.. 


I  am  interetted  in.. 


Olama  of  Inatnuaofit 


The  "Satellite" 
Typewriter  Stand 

Saves  Typewriting  Time 

The  "Satellite"  typewriter  stand 
places  tflie  tyijewriter  wtere  you  want  it. 
Avhen  you  want  it.  It  doea  not  occupy 
desk  room  or  expensive  apace:  is  adjust- 
aible  to  any  height  or  positioin  and  an- 
Bwers  every  requirement  for  vv-hioh  it  is 
intended. 

It  (is  used  by  the  tlhousands  in  tihe 
langer  offices,  where  space  is  expensive, 
as  well  aa  in  thousands  of  smaller  of- 
fices where  space  is  at  a  premimn.  barkm 
Oo-mpany  use  over  500.  It  is  used  by 
Standard  Oil  Co..— Penns>"lvania  Kailroad 
Co..  Remington  Typewriter  Co..  White 
Moitoir  Co..  Dayton  Engineering  La'bora- 
tories.   and  m,any  other  large  ooncems. 

Write  for  Free  Folder 

"WTJte  for  the  free  folder  on  "^Satellite" 
typeviriter  stands.  Let  na  tell  you  why  this 
stand  is  so  popular,  why  it  is  indestruot- 
iWe  and  why  yooi  sihonld  have  it  in  your 
oiffioe.  Whetlher  you  have  one  typewriter 
oir  a'  thousand,  it  will  pay  you  to  inves- 
tigate this  stand,  beoaiise  it  inoreases  the 
effidciency  of  a  stenographer  by  about  20 
per  cent.  A  postal  will  bring  tlhe  "Satel- 
lite" fol'der. 

Adjustable    Table 
Company 

114  MOUNT  VERNON   STREET 
GRAND   BAPTDS,  MICH, 


ra 


^^. 


DER 


ROWBOAT  MOTOR 

Does  Not  Shake  the  Boat 

Has  more  power  and. 
more  speed  than  any 
other,    because    it    ia 
correctly        designed 
and    better    built. 
Both    cylinders    fire 
at    same    time,    neu- 
tralizing   all     vibration. 
Starts     easily;     reverses 
by  pressing  button;  spe- 
cial    tilting     device    for 
shallow        water        and 
beaching. 

Catalog  on  request.  Dealers 
OT-  agents  wanted  near  every 
ivatar  point, 

KOBAN   MFG.   CO., 

174  South  Water  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Write  for  circular  describing 
our  2-cylinder.  3  H.  P.  vi- 
brationless  inboard  marine 
engine  for  staall  launches,  canoes,  etc. 


■IBBaBHBBBaaaBHBHHai 


THE 

CURRENT  MARKET  OUTLOOK 

As  well  as  up-to-the-minute  dis- 
cussions of  recent  developments 
■in  the  affairs  of  various  meri- 
torious issues  is  embodied  in 
our 

Weekly  Securities  Digest 

Mailed  free  apon  request, 

Correspondence    Solicited 
Address  Dept.  C. 

G.B.deChadenfedes  ^Co. 

Investment  Securities 

66  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Rector  5884-5 


■  Bl 
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Help   Yourself! 

Train  For  a  Better  Job — Attractive  Salaries  in 
Many  Trades  and  Professions  Await  Claimants 


—Electrical  Engineer, 

«a,ooo-»5,ooo. 

•— fSteam  Eneineer, 
$1.500-$2.500. 

^Civil  Ensrineer. 
»3.000-»5,000. 

^ShoD  Superintendent. 
»3.000-«5,000. 

—Mechanical  Engineer, 
»a,000-S5.000. 

,— liawyer, 

*ii,000-«5,000. 

^-Telephone    Expert, 
S2.000-»5,000. 

t— Business   Manager. 

«3,000— $10,000. 
^Architect, 

Sa.OOO-ST.OOO. 

—Sanitary  Engineer, 
»3,000-»5,O00. 

^Certified  Public  Accountant, 

»3,000-»10,000. 
-Eire  Prevention  Expert, 

«3,000-S5,000. 
—Contractor  and  Builder, 

»3,000-85,000. 
—Craftsman  and  Designer, 

$1.500-$3,500. 

— ^Automobile  Engineer, 

«3,000-«5,000. 
^Bookkeeper  and  Accountant, 

«1.500-$2.500. 
(MARK    WITH    AN    X    THE 
POSITION      YOU      PREFER.) 


Opportunity  thunders  at  the  door  of  every 
man  who  has  ambition  and  natural  ability. 
Industrial  America  is  undermanned.  War:  ac- 
tivities, on  a  scale  so  vast  as  to  stagger'the 
imagination,  necessitate  the  quick  training  of 
a  great  secondary  army  of  technical  experts. 
These  men  must  also  help  rebuild  the  world 
after  the  war  is  over.  Get  in  training  for 
one  of  the  Big  Jobs  by  taking  an  American 
Home  Study  Course  in  any  one  of  3?  trades 
and  professions.  \ 

We  Have  Trained 
50,000  Winners 

We  offered  them  their  chance — '.hey 
grasped  it!  We  helped  them  to  better  posi- 
tions, larger  incomes,  broader  opportunities. 
because  they  helped   themselves.  < 

You — to-day — have  a  better  chance. 

Now  the  position  seeks  the  man  and  sal- 
aries for  high-class  men  are  more  liberal 
than   were  ever  known   before. 


Mail  This  Ad  For  Free  Book  and  Personal  Analysis 


Send  us  vour  nam©  and  address 
on  the  couDon.  Just  check  «he  .iob 
that  you  want  to  hold  and  mail 
this  advertisement  to  us.  We  wUl 
tell  you  how  you  can  get  just  the 
training  you  need,  rig-ht  In  your 
own  home.  We  will  tell  you  how 
to  line  up  your  natural  talenta 
with  your  practical  experiences. 

Write  to-day  for  the  personal 
examination  blank  and  bulletin  of 
American  home  study  courses.  Do 
it  now — you'll  'Oe  under  no  ob- 
ligations. 


American  School  of  Correspondence  | 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.,  Dept.  G-W-18. 

can  qualify   for 


Please   tell  me   how  I 
the  position  marked  X. 

Name  

Address    


I 

■ 
I 
I 
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Demand  for  my  graduates  three  times  greater  than  in  any 
previous  year.  In  new  Art  Prospectus  for  free  mailing,  Amer- 
ica's leading  authorities  give  valuable  advice  to  brainy  young 
men  and  women  about  enterihg  the  advertising  field,  where 
large  salaries  and  partnerships  await  those  who  secure  expert 
training, 

NEVER  in-  advertising  ^history  has 
there  been  so  large  a  demand  for 
expert  ad  writers.  Not  a  demand 
for  theoretical  daibblers,  the  product  of 
"lecture  courses,"  but  ad  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  trained  imagination  that  in- 
terests millions  of  periodical  readers  and 
leads  to  sales. 

The  phenomenal  increase  of  manufac- 
turing industries  and  retail  stores  from 
coast  to  coast  is  more  rapid  than  the  in- 
crease of  eompetent  advertisers  to  man- 
age their  publicity  departments.  Brainy 
people,  with  at  least  a  common-school 
education,  and  who  are  attracted  to  ad- 
vertising as  a  permanent  vocation,  should 
send  for  my  beautiful  Prospectus  laying 
bare  the  situation  and  telling  how  to 
qualify  by  home  study  in  spare  time. 

Mr.  James  P.  McHale,  Darien,  Conn., 
on  Aug.  7,  1916,  wrote:  "In  recogni- 
tion of  the  invaluable,  practical  aid  of 
the  Powell  System  in  properly  prepar- 
ing me  for  admittance  into  the  great 
field  of  advertising,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion and  extending  my  'heartiest  con- 
gratulations for  your  genius  in  origi- 
nating and  conducting  such  a  practi- 
ical,  efficient  Course  of  Instruction. 
Although  I  have  not  quite  finished 
with  you,  yet  I  have  secured  a  position 


with    the    Phelan    Ad-Salea    Service — 
on  the  merits  of  my  lesson  work." 

The  Powell  Sys'tem  is  practical  ad- 
writing  experience,  and  has  for  years 
had  the  exclusive  endorsement  of  lead- 
ing experts  and  publishers.  Hundreds 
of  students,  like  Mr.  McHale,  have  found 
advertising  positions  before  completing 
their  study  on  the  merits  of  their  lesson 
work — ^the  most  convincing  proof  of 
worth  that  can  be  given.  Send  to-day 
for  my  free  64-page  Prospectus. 


Dr.  W.  A.  Xfackenzie, 
Secy,  and  AAv.  Mgr.. 

Lake  County  Land 
Owners'  Assn., 

Pruitland  Paik.  Fla. 


DECLINED  $10,000  A  YEAR 

Dr.  Mackenzie's  tihiree- 
page  endorsement  ivill  be 
found  in  the  new  Art  Pros- 
pectus. These  tiwo  extracts 
will  make  yooi  want  to 
read  his  complete  story: 
"When,  I  enlisted  aa  your 
student,  it  was  the  red- 
letter  day  of  my  existence. 
I  fiuaOly  declioad  $10,000 
a  year  to  accept  a  $250.- 

000  partnership."  .  Also : 
"When  a  young  man  to- 
day teQls  m«  there  are  no 
opportunities   for   Buccess, 

1  pity  hdm.  Any  man 
wiba  some  edmcation  who 
will  leam  to  apply  himself 
and  master  th©  Powell 
System.  I  believe  will  maie 
an  unqualified  success  in 
the   advertising  business." 


George  H.  Powell,  103  Temple  Court,  N.  Y. 
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TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

$2,000  to  $40,000  Yearly  Now  Earned 

Right  now  the  railroads  and  shippers  are  in  urgent  need  of 
100,000  trained  traffic  men.  There  are  600,000  business  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States —  over  50,000  of 
these  pay  freight  bills  of  $5,000  and  over 
yearly.  Over  $2,000,000,000  is  paid  as  freight  each 
year  to  1,000  raih-oads.  Transportation  is  the 
largest  single  business  in  the  country  and  em- 
ploys over  4,000,000  men.  The  rapid  expansion 
of  traffic  has  outstripped  the  supply  of  trained 
men.  Qualify  for  this  new  profession  and  you 
will  earn  all  that  you  are  worth.  There  is  no 
"fixed"  salary  for  the  efficient  traffic  manager. 
A  number  receive  yearly  salaries  of  $25,000  to 
$40,000.     Thousands  receive  $2,000  to  $5,000. 


READ: 

H.  G.  WILSON.  Com. 
missioner  Toledo  Com- 
merce ciDb: 


"Tour  Association 
ia  better  equipped  to 
advance  the  efficiency 
of  traffio  men  tlian 
any  other." 

fl.  T.  WATERFALL, 
Traffic  commissioner,  De- 
iroit.  IMIch,: 

"You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this 
splendid  and  impor- 
tant work." 

r.  A.  BARBER.  Chief 
ot  Tariff  Boreao.  Wabash 
Railioail: 

"T  do  not  see  how 
myone  can  help  but  be 
benefited    thereby."' 

Let  119  send  yoo  full 
copies  of  many  other 
letters. 


Use  Your  Spare  Time 

Use  your  spare  time  in  becomine  a  Traffic  Expert.  It 
costs  little,  is  easy  lo  learn  and  the  work  Is  fascinatinK. 
Our  nractical  method  -will  make  vou  efficient  in  a  few 
months.  You  will  have  tihe  assistance  of  many  of 
America's  foremost  traffic  men.  The  A.  C.  A.  will  teach 
you  how  to  determine  the  tariff  W'hlch  names  the  lowest 
leeral  rate  on  the  shioment  of  commodities.  This  is 
the  basis  of  all  traffic  knowledge.  Having  it,  you  hold 
the   key   to   the   big-   position. 

XX/'DITpt      See    for    yourself    that    this    is   yoni   cp- 
"**•***-••         portunity.      Write  for  the  full   particu- 

American  Commerce  Associa- 
tion,    Dept.     121,    American 
Commerce   Bldg.,  Chicago,   111. 

Send  me  free  and  wiithout  obli- 
gation,  complete    information    re- 
garding the  Association  and  hOW  I 
can  become  a  itraffia  man. 


return    mail.     Mail 
the    coupon    or    a 
post    card    or    let- 
ter.      Do    it    now 
— before         you 
forget. 

American  Com- 
merce Asso- 
ciation. Dept. 
121  American 
Commerce 
Bldg..  Chl- 
?ago.  111. 
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Name -. 

Address 

City •.  .State 


A  Good  Bookcase  ofUoo/booll 


Good,  stm-dy,  attractive  bookcases  sold  at 
moderate  prices  direct  to  you  from  factory 


^eUNIVERSAL  BOOKCASE 

Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  universally  used  In  the  finest 
homes  and  offices  throughout  the  country. 
They  are  made  in  sections,  combining  prac- 
tical utility,  economy  and  attractive  appear- 
ance. Style  illustrated  is  beautifully  fin- 
ished in  SOLID  OAK  witli  non-binding, 
disappearinsr  sriass  doors.  Prices  range 
from  $2.00  per  section  and  up.  On  orders 
of  $10.00  and  over  we  pay  all  freifflit 
except  to  extreme  Western  States,  where 
we  pay  part  freight.  Shipped  direct  from 
factory  ON  APPROVAL  and  at  consider- 
able savine  TO  YOU.  Write  for  new 
Catalog  15. 

The  C,  J,  Lundstrom  Mfg  Co. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfw.  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Piling  Cabinets. 
Brancih  Office;  Flatiroa  Lildg.,  (New  York  City 


Govt  JOBS  OPEN 


Railway  Mail  Clerks,  City  Carriers,  Rsiral  Carriers 
City  Postal  Clerks,  Clerks  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
——$800  TO  $2000  A  YEAR,  FOB  LIFE 


Rapid  idvancemcDC  to  higher  Government  Positions.  No  "lay-oRK" 
beuuse  ol  STRIKES.  FINANCIAL  FLURRIES  or  the  WHIMS  OF 
SOME  PETTY  BOSS.     THE  POSITION  IS  YOURS  FOR  LIFE. 

Country  resMeot.  and  citv  residents  staoa  the  same  chance  for  Immediate 
appointment.  Conimoa-seose  education  sufficleoL  Political  influence 
NOT   REQUIRED. 

Write  Immediately  lor  schedule  showing  the  places  and  dalS  Of  the 
coming  eiamloatioos.  Don't  delay.  Every  day  you  lose  means  the  l9fa  pi 
lust  so  much  coaching  belore  these  rapidly  approaching  eaamlnatloas. 

rHAMKUN  IMtTITUTK  D«n.MlJ.77.   Roehtator,  N.  V. 


PMANKLlN  INCTiTUTK 

.TIM  FatltaMy  to  Plairty 

OsDt.  Ml?!   Haah—tT.M.Y. 

JThU  coopOR.  flilflj  oUTaa  diroetld.  entitla*  the  aaaday 
Co  free  aaiBpI*  queations :  a  free  copy  of  oor  eopyrltfhtad  book. 
*'Gov«mm«nt  Poaltlona  and  Bow  to  Gat  Them."  afon  list  of  poaltlo*a  now 
olrtalnable  and  to  consideration  for  F*ao  Coaehfaw  for  gaamlnatlon  bareebaeaed. 
COUPON   ^— "^"^■■^"■■"r", 
.CnaloBSFosldona  (taOOUMtOOl 


..UlarBklRevanM  WMUl$\MO 
.  .Bwaotnpber         t«MO  la  tl600 


..Railway  Hall  Clark   (fMOUtlSOOl 
..Poatolllee  Clerk  IISOO  to  (KOOl 

..Paitoinaa  Carrier     ((800  to  (l!(M|  .     . 

..Rnral  HaU  Carrier  l((Oa  U  IliOO]      . .CIrrk  la  tba  DafarMolla 

..Baokkaaper  ((§00  W  flSOOl        •tHaiklBftu         |(8IW  U  f tMCl 

Nftine • * 

Addrew iUTI 


KOLB 


House  Your  Auto,  $82.50  Up 


Why  add  to  the  high  cost  of  motoring  by  paying  garage  rent?  Use  a 
Koib  Ready-Built  Garage;  easy  to  erect,  strong,  durable  and  attractive. 
No  waste  material— no  carpenter's  bills.  Write  today  for  booklet  giving 
full  details  and  specifications. 

Kolb  Portable  Building  Company 

38  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  Pblla.  Office:  Bourse  BIdg. 
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Here's  your  chance  to  get 
— at  a  bargain  price — a  set 

of  pay-raising  books  that 
will  fit  you  for  a  bigger, 
better  job.     Yes,   and  you 

jnav  uav  the  barerain  urice  at 
the  rate  of  only  50  cents  a 
weelt.  This  is  a  snecial  offer. 
Act  on  it  at  once!  The  risinff 
cost  oif  naper  and  hindine  ma- 
terials won't  nermit  us  to  con- 
tinue  it   indefinitely. 

No  matter  ■^\''hat  vour  occuna- 
tion.  one  of  Uhe  sets  listed  be- 
low is  bound  to  suit  vour  needs. 
T'hev  are  written  in  easilv-un- 
derstood'  language  by  recog- 
nized authorities,  and  contain 
thousands  of  photosranhs.  full-pae:e  plates,  diagrams,  etc..  that  make  difficult  points  as 
eimole  as  A-B-C.      Handsomely  bound  in   half  or  full  morocco   leather,   gold  stamped. 

7H*SIIP'     [fOO     Triol    We'll   gladly    send    any    set    of   boo'ks    to   yau    for  seven 
Uflvu       riGo      lllfll    davs'  free   examination.   s<hioping  Charges  fully  prepaid. 
J  wv      ■       ••      Examine  them  carefully — use  them  at  your  work  for  an 

entire  week.  If.  at  the  end  of  that  time,  vou  feel  they  aren't  worth  manv  times 
what  we  ask.  send  them  back  to  us.  If  you  keep  t'hem.  pay  the  specially-reduced 
price  on  the   easy   terms   explained  below. 


PRACTICAL  HOME  STUDY  BOOKS 


Civil    EnffineerinE" , 

Architecture.    Caroentry    and    Buildine: .  . 

Accountancy    and    Susiness , 

Applied    Electricity 

Automobile    EnKineerinff 

Telepliony   and    Teleeraphyi 

Modem    Shoo    Practice 

Heating,  Plumbing  and  Sanitation 

3Ieclianical  and  Architectural  Drawing). 

3Iotion    Pictui-e    Work 

I>aw  and  Practice  (with  Reading  Course) 

Steam     £iisineering 

Fire   Prevention   and  Insurance 

Practical  Accounting; -. 


Vols. 

9 
10 
10 

7 

5 

4 

6 
■  4 

4 

2 
,13 

7 

4 

4 


Pages 
3900- 
4760 
3680 
3000 
2400 
1728 
2300 
1600 
1720 
600 
6000 
3300 
1500 
1840 


Size  of  Paee 

7x10 

7x10 

7x10 

7x10 
S'/zxS'/i 

7x10 
5  ¥2X8% 

7x10 

7x10 

7x10 

7x10 

7x10 

7x10 

7X.10 


lllllS. 

Keg.  Price 

3000 

$45.00 

4000 

50.00 

1987 

50.00 

2600 

S5.00 

2000 

25.00 

2000 

20.00 

2500 

30.00 

1600 

20.00 

1037 

20.00 

300 

12.00 

24 

72.00 

2500 

35.00 

600 

20.00 

800 

20.00 

.Special 
Price 

S29.80 
24.SO 
a4.SO 
19.SO 
17.80 
12.80 
18.80 
14,00 
12.00 

«.oo 

3{).80 
19.80 
15.80 
12.80 


50c  a  Week 

Not  only  can  you  buy  these  books  at  a 
rock-bottom  price,  but  we  offer  t'hem  to 
you  on  the  easiest  of  monthly  payments. 
If,  after  seven  days'  examination,  you 
decide  to  keep  the  set  you  have  selected, 
simply  send  us  $2  and  then  $2  a  month 
until  the  present  lo^w  price  has  been  paid. 
Have  vou  ever  heard  of  a  miore  genenous 
oiffer? 

Don't  wait.  This  means  xnone^y  in  your 
pocket  if  you  aat  now.  Remember,  you 
talie  no  chances  whatever — ^it  costs  noth- 
ing to  inspeot  and  you  are  not  dbliged  to 
keep  the  books  if  you  do  not  care  to  'buy. 
This  offer  is  open  to  every  tnan  living 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.       Mail     the     coupon    now^before 

you   turn   the  page! 
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AMERICAN  TECHNICAL  SOCIETY. 
Dept.    C.  \V.— 18.    CHICAGO,     U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  set  of ,  .  .  . 


for  7  BAYS'  FREE  examination,  ex- 
press prepaid.  I  will  examine  the 
books  thoroughily  and,  if  satisfied, 
will  send  $2  wiithrn  7  days  and  $2 
each    month    until    I    have    paid    the 

special    price    of If    I 

decide  not  to  keep  the  books,  I  will 
notify  you  at  once  and  hold  them 
subject  to  your  order.  Title  not  to 
pass  to  me  until  the  set  is  fully  paid 
for. 


Name.  . 
Address. 


Reference 


R.LALSAKER.M.D. 


^oes  Red  Meat   Cause 

Rheumatism? 

By  R.  L.  ALSAKER,  M.  D. 

Author  of  * 'Maintaining  Health** 

DEAR  DOCTOR  ALSAKER:  I  am  43  years  old.  For  the 
past  three  years  1  have  had  occasional  pains  in  the  shoulder, 
the  knee  joints,  and  in  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

My  doctor  tells  me  that  I  have  rheumatism  and  that  I  must 
stop  eating  meat — especially  red  meat — ^beef,  lamb,  etc.  I  eat 
very  little  meat.  My  breakfast  consists  of  baoon  and  eg-gs  or 
one  mutton  chop,  rolls  and  occasionally  wheat  cakes  (never  more  than  three), 
or  toast  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  And  I  eat  a  little  fruit  and  oatmeal  with  cream  and 
sugar.  For  lunch  a  couple  of  soft  boiled  eggs  and  a  piece  of  pie  or  cake  and  a  glass 
of  milk.  For  dinner  we  have  soup,  a  roast  of  some  kind,  or  broiled  or  baked  fish, 
with  potattoes  and  other  regetables,  and  occasionally  a  salad,  and  always  a  dessert. 
If  red  meat  causes  rheumatism,  why  should  I  have  it  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  who  eat  meat  as  frequently  as  I  do,  be  free?  W.  J.  Li. 

THIS  eentkman  seems  to  tMak  that  Ive 
Ihaa  toeen  pradent  abouit  his  eatina. 
wlion  in  fact  be  (has  been  carelefis.  At 
43  evewbody  .owes  it  to  Jimself  aad 
family  to  know  <how  to  eat  bo  as  to  have  nealth. 
EeeB  meat  fisb  and  milk  are  proteids  (albmm- 
aoua" foods).'  Tlie  body  needls  a  limited  amoimt  o€ 
Cheee  foods,  but  if  tbey  aa-e  taken  in  excess,  as 
tttiey  aie  When  eaten  at  every  meal,  tihey  bmia 
rheumatism,  cataanib.  brondhdtis.  asthma.  coJos. 
Bright's  disease  and  otiher  ills.  ,      ,      •  „ 

Colds  axe  ^a  'waiming.  a  danger  signal,  shoiwing 
that  the  body  m  fuH  of  imipurities  and  waste. 

Pains  that  travea  fromi  aoint  to  joaat.  usually 
called  rheiumatic  pains,  are  anotlheir  sign  that  tue 
blood  ifii  dharged  with  dmipuribies. 

Bed  aneat  does  not  in  itself  cause  (rheumatism 
thoush  overeating  of  meat  ofteu  helps  to  buud 
the  trouble.  1  have  to  faE  baok  on  expeo'ience 
and'  say  that  I  have  had  niumeroua  cases  ot 
rheumatism  of  all  kinds — gout,  lumbago,  muscular 
phetunatism,  rheumaitism  of  the  joints,  chronic  and 


acute ^and  every  case,  without  exception,  has  re- 
covered when  they  followed  directions.  Many  of 
these  patients  had  had  rheumatism  from  ten  to 
thirty  years  during  whioh  time  they  had  consumed 
vast  quantities  of  drugs  and  Ihad  gone  to  springs 
and  bad  beem  boiled  out.  without  special  beneiit. 

In  only  one  case  was  moat  taken  aiway  tempor- 
amily.  yet  all  the  rest  recovered.  50  red  meat  does 
not  cause  rheumatism. 

llhese  eufiferers  recovered  tihroti^  proper  living. 
eapeciaUy  through  co^rreot  eatimg.  If  thdia  gentle- 
man -will  eat  and  drink  as  be  etoould,  be  will  re- 
cover, as  aU  the  rest  did.  There  are  no  ifs  and 
huts  about  it — he  will  get  well  and  stay  weJl. 
It.  is  natural  to  he  well,  and  those  wbo  follow 
Nature's  lawa  will  always  (have  health.  Proper 
eating  is  tihe  most  dmporta<nt.  in  fajct  the  dom- 
inating, health  factor.  Every  one  fwho  lias  rheu- 
matism can  eat  hia  way  out  of  it  and  into  health. 
No  one  need  be  eiok. 


RheiimatisTn  is  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity. 
Those  wbo  get  it  can  keep  it  indefinitely.  TOiey 
can  also  get  rid  of  it  and  stay  rid  of  it.  Those 
who  (have  iftieumatdsm  should  not  complain  about 
it.  for  tlliey  have  tihe  knowledge  at  hand  that  wiU 
ahow  them  how  to  get  out  of  the  aches  and  pains 
of  rheumatism  and  back  to  bealitlh. 

Realizing  the  universal  need  of  clearly  defined 
instruction  cm  the  cause  and  cure  of  rheumatic 
troubles.  I  have  outlined  in  a  small  volume  a 
plan  of  living  that  hae  proved  successful  in  get- 
ting oradi  of  all  kinds  of  aouite  and  cfliironic  ibeu- 
matism. 

The  plan  shows  tou  in  plain  English  tihe  true 
cause  of  rheumatism,  and  it  gives  you  the  true 
cure — a  cui-e  that  womks.  It  is  eunpl'e.  good, 
workable  common  sense  that  you  can  apply  right 
in  your  home.  You,  need  not  go  to  health  resorts 
or  60-icalled  healing  siprings.  You  need  not  taike 
diMgB  or  wateiB  bearing  fancy  or  unipronounceable 
names.  Don't  fool  "with  drugs,  but  leam  how  to 
live  so  that  your  system  will  be  so  sweet  and  clean 
that  you  can  have  no  aClies  and  pains.  A  cure 
consists  in  living  according  to  the  natural  demands 
of  your  body,  in  giving  the  body  the  proper  caxe  and 
especially  in  eating  correctly. 

The  price  of  "Getting  Rid  of  R.beum)ajti8m" 
{tihe  title  of  tbds  new  book)  is  one  dollar,  with  ten 
cents  additional  to  pay  for  postage.  Its  cost  is 
coosideirably  lese  than  your  doctor  would  dliarge 
for  prescribing  a  treatment — ^less  than  your  drug- 
gist would  charge  you  for  a  patent  "cuie-all"  that 
doesn't  care— ilesa  tban  it  wouM  cost  you  to  lose 
a  day's  pay  on  account  of  sickness— less  than  the 
cost  of  an  evening  at  the  tlheatre.  In  fact  this 
small  investment  wUil  pay  big '  dividends  in  health 
and  happiness  till  the  end  of  your  days.  Send 
one  dollar  and  ten  cents  to  my  publisher,  Frank 
E  Morrison.  Dept.  85.  1133  Broadway.  New 
Yott-k  City,  and  get  yoiu  copy.  Follow  my  plan 
of  ti-eating  rheumatism  for  one  month;  tllien  if 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  witih  tihe  improve- 
ment an  your  healtih.  return  tflie  book  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  to  you. 


'PTTBtilSHiERS'  ANNODlNCE.M^iNT:  E.  L,  ATeakeir.  M.  D..  is  an  eminent  authority  on  the  subject 
discussed  in  the  above  article.  He  has  /put  the  met  result  of  his  many  years  of  professional  experience 
with  sick  people  into  his  writings,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  recommend  them  because  I 
know  from  personal  experience  and  observation  that  good  results  always  follow  an  observance 
of  his  simple  instructions.  Some  of  Dr.  Alsaker's  remarkable  books  of  (health  instruction  are: 
"Curinsr  Catarrh.  Couelis  and  Colds."  '"Dietine  Diebetes  arid  BrlE:ht'.8  Disease." 
"Conoueriner  Consmnution."  "Curine  Constipation  and  Anpendicitis."  .  "Getting  Bid  of 
RJieumatism."  Send  $1.10  for  the  book  that  interests  you  most  and  leam  quicldy  how  you  can 
set  back  to  health  and  bappiness.  (Money  returned  if  you  follow  instructions  for  one  month  and  are 
not  eiifirelv  satisfied  with  your  improvement  in  health.  Frank  E.  .Morrison.  PubUaher.  Dept.  85, 
1133  Broadway.  New  York. 
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'iHOME'*  MEDICAL  APPAk/. 

The    "Home"     is    one    of    the    most    populu. 
efficient  and  satisfactory  medical  outfits,  made 
for      covering      the      usual      requirements      of 
home  treatment.     Its  convenient  size  and  light 
weight  likewise   appeal   to   the  traveler   and  to 
the    physician.      The    case    is    made    of 
quartered  oak  or  mahogany,  highly  fin- 
ished; it  is  8%    inches  long,  5V4:    inches 
wide   and    4V2    inches    high   and    is   fur- 
nished   with    a    metal    carrying    handle. 
List    No.    2204 — Home    Medical    Apparatus 
complete  with  Electrodes.  Electrode  Han- 
dles. Conducting  Cords,  etc.  ..Price  $6.00 


THE  PREMIER  ELECTRIC 
MASSAGE   VIBRATOR 


is  tastefully  finished  in  glossy  black  enamel  and 
polished  nickelplate.  It  is  equipped  with  six  feet 
of  flexible  conductmg  cord  and  a  MESCO  separ- 
able attachment  plug  that  will  fit  into  any  standard 
lamp  socket.  Will  operate  on  A.  C.  or  D.  C. 
circuits.  Complete  booklet  detailing  advantages 
mailed  on  request. 

List  No.  ,^     ^     ^ 

2236  Premier    Vibrator  for  110    V.    D     C.    or 

A.  C.  circuit. $16.50 

2240  Premier    Vibrator   for   220    V.    D.    C.    or 
A.  C.  circuit $16.50 

2237  Premier  Vibrator  operated  by   Red   Seal 
Dry    Batteries $18.00 

Combination  Telegraiih  Practice  Set 

FOR    LEARNING    TELEGRAPH    CODES. 

This  outfit  is  the  only  reliable  instrument  wliioh 
Will  enable  students  to  become  proficient  operatoia 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Service,  because  it  is  equipped 
•with  a  buzzer  and  miniature  lamp  enabling  tiha 
user  to  mastet  botli  the  visual  and  audible  signals 
QUickly.  CoUegee  and  otber  institutions  of  leam- 
iDig  should  ihave  thia  set  in  their  classrooms  wihere 
students  are  qualifying  for  positions  as  radio  or 
telegraob  operators.  „    ,    „     . 

List  No.  52 — Practice  Set  with   Red   Seal 
Battery   and   Cord.  .  .$3.38 

SEND  FOR  NEW  EDITION  OF  OUR  POCKET 
CATALOG,  No.  E  28 

It  is  pocket  size,  contains  248  pages,  with  over  1,000 
illustrations,  and  describes  in  plain,  clear  language  all 
about  Bells,  Push  Buttons,  Batteries,  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Material,  Electric  Toys,  Burglar  and  Fire 
Alarm  Contrivances,  Electric  Call  Bells,  Electric  Alarm 
Clocks,  Medical  Batteries,  Motor  Boat  Horns,  Electrically 
Heated  Apparatus,  Battery  Connectors,  Switches,  Bat- 
tery Gauges,  Wireless  Telegraph  Instruments,  Ignition 
Supplies,  etc. 

Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK:  17  Park  Place     CHICAGO:  114  So  Wells  St.     ST.  LOUIS:  1106  Pine  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,   604    Mission    Street 
Factories:    JERSEY   CITY.   N.   J.  ST.    LOUIS.   MO.  R.WENNA,  O. 
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Don^t  Avoid  Corns 

But  Don't  Keep  Them 


With  dainty  footwear,  corns  can 
hardly  be  avoided.  But  they  mat- 
ter little  when  you  know  the  way 
to  end  them. 

As  soon  as  a  corn  starts,  attach 
a  Blue-jay  and  forget  it.  The  corn 
will  never  paii^  In  two  days,  if  it 
is  a  new  corn,  it  will  disappear. 
Sometimes  old  corns  need  a  second 
application. 

It  is  almost  as 
simple  as  remov- 
ing a  dirt  spot. 
Blue-jay  is  ap- 
plied in  a  jiffy.  It 
fits  the  toe  like  a 
glove.  When  you 
BAUER  &  BLACK    Makers  of  Surgical 


Stop  Pain  Instantly 

End  Corns  Completely 

2Sc  Packases  at  DrusKuts 


remove  it — in  48  hours — the  whole 
corn  is  done  for.  Blue-jay  is  a 
scientific  method.  A  noted  chemist 
invented  it,  and  a  famous  labora- 
tory prepares  it. 

It  is  not  mussy,  it  is  not  harsh. 
It  centers  action  on  the  corn  alone, 
so  it  doesn't  lead  to  soreness. 
And  it  is  sure.    No  corn  can  re- 
sist it.  Its  millions 
of  users   have  no 
dread  of  corns. 

For  your  own 
sake,  prove  it  on 
one  corn.  See  how 
easily  these  kill- 
joyscan  be  ended. 
Dressing  a.  Etc.     Chicago  and  New  York 


Blue^jay 

Corn  Plasters 


How  Blue=Jay  Acts 


B  is  the  B  &  B  wax,  wliioh  gently  under- 
mines the  corn.  Usually  it  takes  only  4  8 
Jiours  to  end  the  com  completely. 

C  is  ruWber  adlieslve  which  stlclta  with- 
out wetting.  It  wraps  around  the  toe  and 
makes  the  plaster  snug  and  comfortable. 

Blue-jay  ia  applied  in  a  jiffy.  After 
that,  one  doesn't  feel  the  corn.  The  action 
A  Is  a  thin,  soft  pad  which  stops  Is  gentle,  and  applied  to  the  corn  alone. 
the  pain  by  relieving  the  pressure.  So   the  corn  disappears  without  soreness. 
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LEARN  AT  HOME 
NEW,  EASY  METHOD 

BY  a  new,  wonderfully  simple  and  prac- 
tical easy -lesson  method,  you  can  now 
learn  right  at  home  in  spare  time  to  make 
all  your  own  and  your  children's  clothes. 
You  can  save  half  or  more  of  what  you  are 
now  spending  or  you  can  have  twice,  yes, 
three  times,  as  many  garments  for  what 
your  clothes  now  cost  you. 

Or  you  can  prepare  yourself  to  take  up 
dressmaking  as  a  profession.  The  demand 
for  dressmakers  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
Hundreds  are  making  $25  to  $40  a  week. 

This  new  opportunity  is  made  possible 
through  the  home-study  Courses  in  Sewing, 
Dressmaking  and  Tailoring  offered  by  the 


WOMAN'S  INSTITUTE 

OF  DOMESTIC  ARTS  ^  SCIENCES  INC 


Read   What 
Students    Say 

I  am  so  proud  ot  the 
dresses  I  have  made.  My 
clothing  bills  are  less  than 
half  what  they  were  be- 
tore.  Mrs.  James  Walton, 
Pocatello,  Idaho. 

The  clothes  I  have  made 

have  an  individuality  that 

you  do  not   get   from   a 

ready-made  garment. 

Mrs.  J  MacLean, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Have  made  four  hats 
from  old  materials  and  Uke 
them  better  than  any  I 
have  ever  had  and  have 
always  paid  $8  to  $20  for 
my  hats.  Have  never  be- 
fore made  or  trimmed  a 
hat.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Tombler. 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 

I  have,  with  knowledge 
alreadygalned  and  past  ex- 
perience, made,  trimmed 
and  sold  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  hats  to  satis- 
fied customers. 

Miss  Beulah  Johnson, 
Coats,  N.  C. 


You  learn  by  simple,  fascinating  methods  how  to  draft  perfect 
fittingr  patterns  from  your  own  or  any  other  woman's  measure- 
ments; how  to  use  tissue  paper  patterns;  how  to  plan  and  make 
garments  of  every  kind— waists,  skirts,  dresses,  suits,  coats, 
lingerie,  children's  and  infants'  clothes;  how  to  buy  and  use 
materials;  how  to  renovate  and  remodel;  how  to  copy  dresses 
and  suits  you  see  on  the  street,  in  the  shops  or  pictured  in  lash- 
ion  magazines,  how  to  do  all  kinds  of  embroidery  and  fancy 
work;  how  to  dress  in  style  and  taste;  how  to  go  into  business  as 
a  dressmaker.  You  study  at  home  in  spare  time  and  apply  each 
lesson  immediately  in  making  your  own  clothes.  You  have  the 
personal  help  by  mail  of  expert  teachers  with  years  of  expe- 
rience as  successful  practical  dressmakers. 

Sand  For  This 
Free  Booh 

"Dressmakingr 
Made  Easy,"  a 
handsome  64-page 
illustrated  book, 
tells  the  whole 
story  of  the  Wom- 
an's Institute  and 
its  Courses,  It  is 
tree.  Send  this 
coupon,  or  a  postal 
or  letter  right  now. 
Be  sure  to  state 
whether  you  are 
interested  in  home 
or  professional 
dressmaking  or 
milUnery. 


Learn  Millinery 

The  Woman's  Institute  also  offers  a 
complete  course  in  Millinery  that  will 
qualify  you  to  make  all  your  own  hats, 
teach  millinery  or  open  a  shop.  If  more 
interested  in  this,  check  "Millinery"  in 
the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  a 
handsome  book,"MillineryMadeEasy." 


/ 


Woman'i  Institote  of  Domeitic  Arti  &  Sclcncts,  Inc. 
Dept.  7018  42S  Filth  Ave..  Ntw  York,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN'S  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 
Dept.  7018. 425  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  full  information  about  your  course 
in  the  subject  1  have  marked  below. 

□  Home  Dressmaking       □  Millinery 
Q  Professional  Dressmaking 

Specif;  whether  Mra.  or  Uiss 


I  Address 
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The  Truth  About  Poultry 

Get  the  Facts  by  Reading 

The  One-Mai)  Poultry  Plant 

The  Book  That  Gives 

Successful  Methods  of   Men  on  Farms 

or  Small  Acreage.      Complete 

in  twelve  parts»  printed 

in  one  volume. 

,      ^  -.«:.^-  By  DR.  N.   W.  SANBORN 

REAL  work,  with  real  poultry,  on  a  real  New  England  farm. 
This  is  a  simple  story  of  what  has  been  done  by  a  man,  at 
forty-five  years  of  age,  town  bred  and  city  educated,  getting 
out  of  practice  of  medicine,  buying  a  small  farm  in  the  hill  coun- 
try, and  making  a  success  of  the  venture.  Not  only  is  the  rearing 
of  chicks  and  the  management  of  adult  fowl  completely  covered, 
but  the  interesting  side  issues  of  fruit  growing,  grain  raising 
and  the  production  of  milk,  that  cannot  be  escaped  on  a  real  farm. 
You  get  rugged  facts — irarely  found  in  print.  The  truth 'about 
poultry  as  found  in  actual  life  on  a  one-man  poultry  farm. 

Yon  Can  Do  the  Same^  Book  Tells  How 

Our  Special  Offer 

THE  ONE-MAN  POULTRY  PLANT,  in  twelve 
parts  (book  form),  and  the  American  Poultry 
Advocate,  one  year,  for  only  50  cts.;  book  and 
Advocate,  three  yeaais,  for  only  $1.00,  if  order 
is  sent  at  once. 


Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  prac- 
tical, progressive  and  up-to-date  on  poultry 
matters.  Established  1892.  50  cents  a  year.  3 
months'  trial  10  cents.  Sample  copy  free.  Cata- 
logue of  poultry  Jiterature  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
630  Hodgkins  Block,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


BOYS!  "DO  YOUR  BIT*' 

Rabbits  to  the  Rescue 


^  Quick  action  is  necessary  to  help  provide  for  the  shortage  in 

VW  meat.    A  pound  of  meat  can  be  produced  cheaper  with  Rabbits  than 

^^^^^  i"  any  other  way,  because  you  can  use  the  cheapest  food  known  in 

jS^^^g  raising  them,  vegetables,  dandelions,  grass,  hay,  &c.     To  do  thisi  is 

W^B^^  "ot  only  an  act  of  patriotism,  but  a  means  of  reducing  the  high  cost 

I^^Q^.  of  living  as  well. 

.  Tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  Rabbits.       Our  Book:     "The 

Rabbit;  How  to  Select,  Breed  and  Manage  the  Rabbit  and  Belgian  Hare  for 
Pleasure  or  Profit,"  by  breeders  of  long  experience  with  rabbits.  Seventh  edition, 
nicely  illustrated,  enlarged  and  much  improved.  Price  25  cents,  with  sample  copy 
of  the  American  Poultry  Advocate  containing  Belgian  Hare  Department,  whioh 
tells  you  where  to  buy  Belgian  Hares,  Flemish  Giants,  Siberian  Hares,  New 
Zealand  and  all  varieties  of  Fancy  Rabbits. 
POULTRY   ADVOCATE, 
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Dept.    273,    Syracuse,   N.   Y. 


m  to  $300 

A  Month 


In  The 
Tractor  and  Automobile  Business 


^ 


the  greatest  business  of  all  time.  Here's  the  school  that  has  trained  thousands 
of  ambitious  men  to  fill  big  paying  positions  or  go  into  business  for  them- 
selves. My  Original  Method  of  Practical  Automobile  Training  and  Experience 
is  recognized  as  the  standard  everywhere.      It  insures  lasting  success  and 

you  can't  gel  it  elsewhere.  This  is  the  only  school  authorized  to  teach  it.  Covera  all 
branches  completely  and  thoroughly.  Remember,  only  real  practical  training  and  shop  exper- 
ience will  fit  you  to  earn  big  money  and  that's  the  only  training  I  give  my  Students. 

All  kinds  of  eood  positionB  and  moaey-making  opportunities. 

More  Floor  Space 2       More  Equipment! 
More  Successful  Graduates! 

Engineering;  Stationary  and  Gas  Engineering, 
Home  Lighting  System  and  Installation,  Etc. 
Come  and  see  the  largest  and  most  completely 
equipped  auto  training  school  in  the  world. 
Three  Big  Buildings  and  Tractor  Farm 
—all  devoted  to  my  original  method  of  Practical 
Automobile  Training  and  Experience.  Oxy- 
Acetylene  Welding  Course  Free.  I 
was  the  first  to  teach  welding.  No  extra 
charge  for  this  valuable  training. 

No  Books  or  Printed  Charts  Used- 
No  Tools  to  Buy. 

Send  for  Big  FREE  Catalog  ^^^n^^^^ 

BhovrinK  men  at  work  in  big  machine  and  repairshopa 
—making  real  repairs  on  cars  of  every  type,  Twm-Six 
Motor— block  mounted.  Big  Eight  Cylinder  cars  for   J 
my  students.  Tractor  rarm,  E^c.  ^ 


I  take  men  without  previous  experience  and 
hand  them  a  kit  of  tools— that's  my  only  text 
book.  I  take  you  through  the  work  in  easy 
Btages,  Btep  by  step,  so  that  you  get  it  all  right 
at  your  finger  tips  by  actually  doing  the 
i/vork.  My  training  includes  all  —  Ignition 
Systems;  Self  Starting;  Battery  and  Magneto 
work;  Forge  and  Lathe  work;  General  Machine 
Shop  Practice  and  experience ;  Babbitting; 
Oxy- Acetylene  Welding;  Brazing;  Piston  Ring 
and  Cylinder  work;  Tire  Vulcanizing  and  Re- 
pairing; Motor  Testing;  Tool  Making;  Traction 

FREE!  $50  Schojarshjp  FREE! 

In  order  to  give  a  number  of  my  students  a 
complete  course  in  Ttactor  Engineeruig. 
Power  Farming,  Gas  and  Station-  „^ 
ary  Engineering.  Home  Lighting  | 
Systems,  etc.,  I  have  a  limited  number  | 


of  FREE  Scholarships  available  right  1 

If  you  act  promptly  —one  of  these  I 


This  Brings  80  Page  Book 

B.J.Rahe.Pres..Rahe'sAutomobile  Training  Scbool, 
11th  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


now.   __  . r 

BcholarshipB  is  yours.    Here's  extra  tram- |  613  B, 

ing  without  cost  that  means  big  money  I  ^^^  y<^  80-Paee  PBEE  Catalog  and  ie^^e  a  scholar- 
to  you.    l/vrite  me  at  once.  j  gjjip  certificate  for  the  Traction  Engineering  Cauree. 

1 


Write  me  at  once. 
H.  «l.  RAHE,  President 


Rahe's  Auto  School 


NAME., 


iThe  World's  Greatest) 

613  E.  11th  SI,         Kansas  City,  Mo. 


POST  OFFICE. 


ADDRESS . . 
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MemmM^/^lk 


ml  [l  k  WAUAL^Air^    Detroit 

is  the  train- 
ing camp  for 
^  men  who 
make  good 
in  the  automobile  and  allied  lines. 
Never  has  the  call  for  men  skilled  as 
mechanics,  testers,  inspectors,  repair-men,  bearing 
scrapers,  welders,  chauffeurs  and  salesmen  been 
as  great  as  it  is  today — and  the  demand  is  growing. 

The  Y.M.C.  A.  Auto  School 

Is  organized  to  train  men.  A  Course  in  this  school  will 
quickly  fit  the  beginner  to  do  well-paid  work,  and  get 
in  line  for  advancement  in  the  rapidly  growing  automo- 
bile industry.  Tuition  fees  go  to  procure  the  highest 
class  of  instructors  arid  best  of  equipment. 

Growth  Brings  Added  Facilities 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auto  School  is  now  in  its  new  building. 
Among  the  manufacturers  who  have  contributed 
liberally  toward  our  equipment  are :  Studebaker,  Buick, 
Hupp,  Chalmers,  Ford,  Packard,  Hudson,  Gray  &  Davis, 
Delco,  Cutler-Hammer,  Zenith,  and  many  others.  Can 
you  ask  stronger  proof  of  the  school's  standing  than 
the  fact  that  men  who  know  give  freely  of  their  time 
and  money  to  co-operate  with  us  ^ 

nPiiif-i^n  includes  membership  in  the  "Y"  and  free  service  of 
*  W**.*V/H  Employment  Bureau  for  one  year.  Our  big  Club  House, 
adjoining  our  New  Building,  is  at  your  disposal.  Reading  roams, 
lounging  rooms,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  billiard  and  pool  tables, 
bowling  alleys,  with  five  floors  of  dormitories  and  resitaurant  at  low 
rates.  You  are  assured  of  not  only  thorough  and  competent 'instruc- 
tion, but  good  companionship  arid  clean  liying  conditions  with  ithe 
comforts  of  iiome  and  club  life  combined. 

Don't  Visit  Detroit  Without  Seeing  Us.  You  want  to  consider 
everything  carefully  (before  you  enroll  for  any  course  of  in- 
struction. Come  and  look  us  over,  whatever  purpose  brings 
you  to  Detroit.  Get  all  the  particulars  of  this  school,  get  the 
records  of  our  instructors,  hear  what  auto  factories  and  auto- 
tnobile  men  have  to  say  about  us,  see  for  yourself  our  com- 
fortaible  quarters  and  big  equipment.  We  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  and  show  you  around  whether  you  enroll  or  not.  Day 
and  night  classes.     Start  at  any  itime. 

WRTTB  TODAY  FOR  FUiLIi  PARTICTJLAKiS.      Address 

EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOR,  Box  306,  Y.  M.  0.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich.     X^MJ 


Jewel  $050 

Burlington  «■<  a  Month! 

The  Superb  Burlington  Watch  —  adjusted  to  posi- 
tions, adjusted  to  temperature  and  adjusted  to  isochronism 

now  at  the  direct  rock-bottom  price  —  the  same  price  that  even 
the  wholesale  jeweler  must  pay  us — and  in  order  to  encourage  everybody  to 
secure  this  watch  at  once,  pay  this  rock-bottom  price,  either  for  cash  or 
$2.50  a  month  on  this  great  special  offer.  We  send  the  watch  to  you  on 
approval.  You  risk  nothing  —  you  pay  nothing,  not  one  cent,  unless  you 
want  this  exceptional  offer  after  seeing  and  thoroughly  inspecting  the  watch. 

Newest  Ideas  in  Watch  Cases! 

The  triumphs  of  master  goldsmiths  are  yours  to  choose 

from  on  this  great  special  oifer.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  see 
the  handsome  illustrations  in  full  color.  Notice  especially  the  Inlay  Enamel 
Monograms,  Block  and  Ribbon  Monograms,  Diamond  Set,  Lodge, 
French  Art  and  Dragon  Designs,  etc.,  mtc.  Open  face  or  hunting  case, 
ladies^  or  gentlemen'' s  12  and  16  sizes. 

Send  for  Our  Free 
Watcli  Book  tLlt 

Watch  Book  by  sending  this  coupon  now. 
You  will  know  a  lot  more  about  watch 
buying  when  you  read  it.     Learn  the 
inside    facts     about    watch     prices. 
Get  this  offer  while  it  lasts. 

Burlington  Watch  Company 

Dept.     34  01 
19th  St.  &  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Burlington  Watch  Co. 

19th  St  and  Marshall  Blvd. 

Dept.  3401  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me.   without  obliga- 
tion (and  prepaid),  your  free  book 
on    watches,    with   full   explanation 
of    your    cash    or    $2.50     a    month 
offer  on  the  Burlington  Watch. 


Name 


Address 


If  you  own  or  are  interested  in  the  stock  market  you 
will  find  News  and  Views  of  Stocks  and  Bonds,  which 
is  published  by  us,  of  great  service. 
It  contains  news  and  views  on 

Investment  Securities 

The  Dividend  Payers 

Leading  Speculative  Issues 

Stocks  to  Sell 

It  is  carefully  written,  conservative  in  tone,  and  dis- 
tinctive in  many  respects,  notably  in  containing  a 
department  devoted  to  Stocks  to  Sell.  This  service 
has  proven  highly  profitable  to  our  clients,  as  it  is 
only  by  selling  at  the  right  time  that  actual  profits 
can  be  secured. 

SERVICE  THAT  PAYS 

IS  the  title  of  a  booklet  which  contains,  among  other 
things,  the  answer  to  the  questions.  Why  ?  When  ?  and 
How  ?  to  buy  stocks,"  together  with  an  -outline  of  our 
business  policies.    Ask  for  booklet  S. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS  OF  ALL  MARKETS 

Ijought  for  cash  on  margin  and  on  the  ten  or  twenty 
monthly  payment  plan.  We  specialize  in  dividend- 
paying  stocks. 

News  and  Views  on  Stocks    and    Bonds   is    published 
weekly  and  will  be  mailed  free  on  request.    Ask  for  N. 

J.  Frank  Lilly  &  Co. 

62  Broadway,  New  York    phones:  Rector  7328-9.  7330-1-2 
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Finish  This  Story  i\,^ 
Yourself — 

The  girl  got  $6  a  week  and  was  lonely.  "Piggy" 
— you  can  imagine  his  kind — was  waiting  down- 
stairs. He  knew  where  champagne  and  music 
could  be  had.  But  that  night  she  didn't  go. 
That  was  Lord  Kitchener's  doing.  But  another 
night. » 


HENRY 


12 
Volumes 

tells  about  it  dn  this  story,  with  that  full  knowl- 
fcdge  of  women,  with  thait  frank  facing  of  sex, 
and  that  clean  mind  that  has  endeared  him  to  bho 
iTien  and  women  of  bhe  land.  From  the  .few  who 
snapDed  uo  the  first  edition  at  $125  a  set  before  it 
was  off  the  press,  to  the  120.000  w'ho  have  eaererly 
souglit  the  beautiful  volumes  offered  you  'here- 
from the  professional  man  wiho  sits  among:  Ihis  books 
to  the  man  on  the  street  and  to  the  women  in  every 
walk  of  liife — the  whole  nation  bows  to  O.  Henry — 
and  hails  him  with  love  and  Dride  as  our  ereatest 

writer  of  stories. 

• 

This  is  but  one  of  the  633  stories,  in  12  bitr  relumes, 
you  set  for  50  cents  a  week,  if  you  send  the  counon 


Volumes 


KIPLING 

GIVEN  AWAY  FREE 

Never  was  there  an  offer  like  this.  Not  only  do  you 
set  your  451  O.  Henry  stories  in  1  2  volumes  at  less 
than  others  oaid  for  one  volume  of  the  first  edition, 
but  you  set  Kio')ing-'s  best  179  short  stories  and 
poems  and  his  Ions:  novel — without  payins:  a  cent. 
You  get  18  volumes,  nacked  with  love  and  hate  and 
lauRhter — a  big  sbelf  full  of  ihandsome  books. 

HERE  IS  OUR  BARGAIN  OFFER 

We  will  sihin  the  comnlete  sets  so  that  you  can  look 
them  over  in  your  home  and  then  decide  whether  or 
not  you  wish  to  buy.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with 
O.  Henry  anfi  the  free  Kipline:  notify  ug  and  we 
will  take  the  sets  back  as  cheerfully  as  we  sent 
them.    How  could  any  nroDosition  be  more  fair? 


INSPECTION  COUPON 


THE  RIVERSIDE  PDBLISHING  CO.    (1-18) 

543-549  Marquette  BIdg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Please  shin  me  on  approval  the  works  of  O. 
Henry.  12  volumes,  half  leather  bindiner.  sold 
tons,  also  the  6  volume  set  of  KipJinff  bound  in 
silk  cloth.  If  I  keen  the  books  I  will  nay  you 
$1.00  a.^  first  payment  within  10  days  aftpr 
books  are  received  and  $2.00  per  month  until 
your  sneeial  price  of  S25.00  for  the  O.  Henry 
ser.  oTiilv'is  paid,  and  ft  is  agreed  I  am  to  retain 
file  KiDline-  .'set  without  c'hare'e.  If  not  satis- 
factory T  will  notifv  you  within  10  dava  and 
return  both  sets  to  vou  as  soon  as  you  K'ive  me 
shippine  instructions  as's  offered  readers  of 
The   World   Almanac. 

N?me    

Address    

Occupation 

Enclose  business  card,  ugtterliead.  or  give  referenoes. 
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^ou  Are 
Irvferior! 

You  do  not  have  to  accept  the  crumbs  of  life's 
wealth,  health  and  pleasures;  you  do  not  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  your  full  share  of 
happiness;  you  do  not  have  to  suffer  because  you 
do  more  thinking  or  more  work  or  abuse  your- 
self in  other  ways  to  a  greater  degree  than  you 
can  now  stand;  you  do  not  have  to  be  inferior! 


YOU  can  easily  and 
quickly  become 
what  you  have  always 
wanted  to  become — su- 
perior to  others,  superior 
even  to  Nature — imper- 
vious to  old  age  or  physi- 
cal slumping  or  mental 
backsliding.  You  can 
grow  stronger,  brainier, 
happier,  younger  as  the 
years  roll  by.  I  not  only 
prove  it — I  guarantee  it. 

If  you  possess  only  sufficient 
energy  and  vitality  to  carry 
you  through  each  day — if  you 
are  normal  in  health  only  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions 
— if  you  are  not  full  of  "pep," 
energy,  confidence  and  am- 
bition every   moment   of  your 


life — if  you  ave  unable 
to  abuse  yourself  with- 
out flinching — if  you  are 
over-tired  mentally  or 
physically — you  are  only 
half  alive, — you  are  not 
thoroughly  qualified  to 
win  against  the  competi- 
tion you  are  up  against. 

Stop  Deceiving  Yourself 

There  is  no  fraud  like  self- 
deception.  You  may  think 
you  are  young,  strong, 
brainy,  energetic  and  happy, 
yet  when  compared  with 
other    men    or    women    you 

are  ill,  weak,  dull,  listless  and  unhappy. 
You  do  not  know  what  you  are  capa- 
ble of  accomplishing  because  you  have 
not  begun  to  use  your  powers.  The 
truth,  if  you  will  only  acknowledge  it 
to  yourself,  is  that  you  are  only  a  dwarf 
in  health  and  mind  when  you  could 
easily  become  a  giant — only  through 
conscious  development  of  every  cell,  tis- 
sue and  organ  of  your  body. 
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%  Alive 


The  Swobocla  System  of  Conscious  Evo- 
lution malces  you  a  better  human  being 
than  otlieis,  phjsically  an'J  mentally.  It 
enables  you  to  dominate  others — it 
enables  you  to  out-think  othefs — it  en- 
ables you  to  out-endure  others.  It  so 
vitalizes  every  organ,  cell  and  tissue  as 
to  make  the  mere  act  ot  living  a  joy.  It 
.^■ives  you  a  thrilling  and  pulsating  nat- 
ure  it  can  increase  your  very  life.    I  not 

only  promise  it:  I  guarantee  it.  Read  m.v 
guarantee  and  learn  what  I  mean  by 
perpetual  youth.  Conscious  Evolution 
does  not  know  what  5  0%  efficiency  is. 
It  produces  100%  life,  energy,  health 
and  success. 

Become  a  Giant  in 


a 


n 


Conscious  Evolution  is  a  simple,  scien- 
tific, practical.  convenient  and  easy 
method  of  developing  every  cell  in  the 
body  to  its  highest  pitch  o'f  vitality- and 
energy.  Without  drugs,  medicines,  ap- 
paratus  without    electricity,    cold    baths, 

massage  or  dieting — without  asking  you 
to  deprive  youi'self  of  any  of  the  pleas- 
ures   or    habits    that    you    enjoy without 

asking  you  to  do  anyt.h'ing  you  do  not 
like  to  do.  Conscious  Evolution  will  give 
you  energy  and  vitality  to  spare,  diges- 
tive power  to  spare,  self-reliance  to 
spare,  youth  to  spare,  living  power  to 
spare  and  working  power  to  spare.  It 
will  make  you  a  giant  in  health  and 
mind  instead  of     a  dwarf. 

Cultivate  the  Cells 

The  body  is  made  up  of  billions  of  tiny 
cells.  These  cells  are  of  varied  degrees 
of  activity.  Some  are  alive,  some  are 
weakened,  some  are  practically  lifeless 
and  some  are  totally  dead.  When  your 
stomach  troubles  you.  when  your  heart 
bothers  you.  when  your  liver  complains, 
when  your  intestines  protest,  when  your 
bones  ache,  when  youi'  brain  becomes 
cloudy  or  foggy,  it  is  a  .sign  that  the  in- 
active, non-alive  cells  have  secured  the 
upper  hand.  Only  through  Con,scious 
Evolution    of   the   cells   can   you 

Double  Your  Energy 
and  Earning  Power 

Your  success  depends  entirely  upon 
your  health,  vitality,  memory  and  will 
power.  Without  these  all  knowledge  be- 
comes of  small  value,  for  it  cannot  be 
put  into  active  use.  The  Swoboda  Sys- 
tem of  Conscious  Evolution  can  make 
you  tireless,  improve  your  memory,  in- 
tensify your  will  power  and  make  you 
physically  just  aa  you  ought  to  be.  It 
will  at  least  double  your  energy.  It  will 
at  least  douljle  your  earning  capacity.  It 
has  been  followed  by  men  like  Charles  E. 
Hughes.  P.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Howard 
Gould,  W.  G.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  Percy  A. 
Rockefeller.    W.    H.    Hearst,    Alfred  I.    Du 


Pont.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Charle.<)  F.  S\ 
Oscar  Straus.  Simon  Guggenheim.  Max- 
ine  Elliott,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip.  and  huiuJ.reds  of  other  big 
men.  as  well  as  by  over  262,000  others 
in  every  walk  of  life. 

Copyrighted   Book  Is  Free 

It  explains  the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM 
OP  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTIOX  and  the 
human  body  as  it  has  never  been  ex- 
plained before.  It  will  startle,  educate 
and    enlighten    you. 

My  book  explains  iny  nevvr  theory  of 
the  mind  and  body.  It  tells,  in  a  highly 
interesting  and  simple  maniier,  just 
what,  no  doubt,  you.  as  an  intelligent 
being.  ,have  always  wanted  to  Icnow 
about   yourself. 

You  will  cherish  this  book  for  having 
given  you  the  first  real  understanding  of 
your  body  and  mind.  It  shows  how  you 
may  be  able  to  obtain  a  superior  life;  it 
explains  how  you  may  make  use  of  natu- 
ral laws  to  your  own  advantage. 

My  book  will  give  you  a  bettor  itnder- 
standing  of  your.sel.f  than  you  could  ob- 
tain from  a  college  course.  The  informa- 
tion which  It  imparts  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere  at  any  price.  It  shows  the  un- 
limited po.ssibilities  for  you  through 
conscious  evolution  of  your  cells  It  ex- 
plains my  di.scoveries  and  what  they  are 
doing  for  men  and  women.  Thousands 
liave  aa.vanced  themselves  in  every  way 
through  a  better  realization  and  con- 
scious u.se  of  the  principles  which  I  have 
discovered  and  which  I  disclose  with  mv 
aft^iv  Jr\.''l^°  explains  the  dangers  and 
deep   bleat^hing"'    ''''''''''    ^""^    ^-^'=^^«»^« 

Mail  the  Coupon   To- Day 

Write  to-day   for  my  Free  Book, 
and    full     particulars    before 
It    slips    your    mind. 

You      owe      it      to 
yourself  at  least 
to  learn 
the     full 
facts  con-\ 
cernin.g 
the  Swo- 
boda   Sys- 
tem of  Con- ' 
soious  Evo- 
lution    for 
men     a  n  fl 
women.    Mail 
the      coupon 
or  a  postcard 
now,    before   you   forget. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA. 
2081  Berkeley  BUlsr.,  New  York  City. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 

2081   Berkeley    Bldg..   New   York   CTty. 

Please   send   me   your   free   copyrichted 
book.    "Conscious    Evolution." 


Name 


Address 


City. 


State. 
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I  GARDEN  TOOLS 


Answer  the  "big  Question: 
How  can  I  have  a  good 
garden  with  least  ex- 
pense? How  can  the 
wife  have  plenty  of  fresh  vege- 
tables for  the  home  table  with  least 
labor? 

Combined  Hilt 

and  Drill  Seeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools. 
Stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  corers, 
cultivates,  weeds,  ridges,  etc.,  better 
than  old-time  tools.  A. 
woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day's 
hand-work  in  60  min- 
utes. 30  combina- 
tions, $4.50  to  $30.eo. 


mONASE 


No. 

.TO6 

Drill 

and 

Wheel 

Hoe 


Write 
for 
Booklet. 


Bateman  MTg  Co.,Box51C.Grenloch,N.J. 


hoose  Our 
Free  1918 
FloralGuide 


as  "first  aid"  in  making  tip  your  rose- 
plantine-  list.  It  describes  nearly  400 
of  "The  Best  Roses  for  America."  It 
sugerests  a  variety  suitable  for  every 
climate  and  every  purpose.  Contains 
92  pages,  253  exquisite  illustrations — 
many  in  colors.  A  postal  brings  it  to 
your  door.    Send  to-day. 

"How  to  Grow  Roses" 

Tells   how   to   select,    plant,    prune  and 
spray      roses.       Library      Edition.      121 
pagres.    1 6   in   colors,    price    $1,    includes 
coupon  worth  $1  on  the  first 
$5    order      for     roses.       You 
sihould  order  at  once. 

CONARD  *  ROSES 
&  JONES  CO..  Box  N. 
WEST    GROVE,    PA. 

Robert  Pyle.    President 

A.  Wintzer,  Vice-President 
Rose      Specialists — Backed 

by  50  years'  experience. 


TEL.    BARCLAX    6062 

ALBERT  ROMEIKE  &  CO.,  Inc. 
The  Reliable  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Press  Clippings 

Are  t07day  a  necessity  for  the  modern, 
wide-awake,  up-to-date  business  man, 
in  fact  for  everybody  conspicuous  in 
the  public  eye. 

We  supply  our  patrons — business  men 
professional  men.  politicians,  authors, 
artists,  etc. — with  the  information  they 
desire  as  rapidly  as  it  can  possibly  be 
obtained  from  newspapers  and  period- 
icals. 

We  deliver  clippings  daily  or  as  often 
as  desired. 

Terms:   $5.00   oer   100   Clippings. 

Special  rates  on  larger  orders  and 
further  information  upon  application. 

ALBERT  ROMEIKE  &  CO.,  Inc. 
33  Park  Place  New  York  City 


KOLBjmuse 


Real  Summer  Comfoft 

Live  outdoors  for  health,  comfort  and 
economy.  For  outdoor  sleeping,  even 
in  your  own  back  yard,  the  Kolb  Canvas 
Tent  House  is  the  thing. 

Model   2—71/2    ft.    X  e  ft $41.50 

Freight  paid,  other  sizes  in  praportion:  and 
can  be  opened  wide  or  closed  tight  by  meane 
of  ftlidina  shutters. 

Reserve  your  model  no-w  by  sending  $10.00 
deix)sit  with  order.  Write  for  our  free  booklet. 
Makers  of  Kolib  Porta.ble  Garages.  $62.50  up; 
Bongalows.  $100  up. 

KOLB  PORTABLE  BUILDING  CO. 

38  Church  Street.  New  Torlr 
PMa.    Office;  Bourae   Bldg. 


Thi 


ts 
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1918  WORLD 
ALMANAC 

was  printed  and  bound  by 

The  Jersey  City 
Printing  Company 

160  Maple  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


///j>////My>//y>//y>///A'/j'/////P 


Equipped  for  Large  ELditlon  Printing 
f ,  Send  for  our  booklet,  "  BIG  RUNS  ** 
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The  West  Disinfecting  Company 
Stands  Behind  Its  Guarantee  of 

"QUALITY 

AND 

EFFICIENCY" 

There  is  no  economy  in  inferior,  low-priced 
disinfectants  or  Liquid  Soaps.  The  "West" 
Standard  is  the  Hall  Mark  of  Quality,  and 
it  pays  to  buy  the  best. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  CN  Dis- 
infectant (the  Yellow  Package 
with  the  Gable  Top),  Beau  Brum- 
mel, Liquid  Soap  and  Dispensers 

New  Location— 411  Fifth  Avenue,  at  Thirty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York 
Phone  Murray  Hill  3760 

DISINFECTING 

EXTERMINATING 

FUMIGATING 
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THE  McGRAW-HILL  HOIVIE  STUDY  COURSES 
No  Money  Down     —     Small  Monthly  Payments 

Short  Cuts  to  Big  Pay 

Machine  Shop  Practice — Metal  Mining — Power  Plant  Engineering — Coal  Mining — 
Practical  Electricity — Taught  Without  the  Aid  of  Correspondence  Instruction 

AH  from  records  of  actual  twactice — written  by  specialists  who  are  nracticarl 
men.  Any  one  library  sent  for  10  days'  free  examination  on  receipt  of  coupon 
below — ^NO  MONEY  DOWN.  The  demand  for  technically  trained  men  was  never  so 
great  as  now — and  pay  envelopes  never  so  'fat.  You  can  get  your  s;hare  "NOW  and 
be  sure  of  it  hereafter  by  eauippiinsr  yourself  with  the  information  contained  in  any 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  Study  Courses.  The  McGraw-Hill  method  brings  you  boiled- 
down  facts  compiled  by  experts  from  practical  experience.  There  ,js  no  guesswork 
nor  involved  mathematics.  Each  page  is  clearly  written  and  easily  understood. 
With  these  books  you  do  n^ot  need  correspondence  instruction.  These  splendid 
courses  drawn  from  PRACTICE  can  be  mastered  quickly,  easily  and  cheaply  by  an 
hour  or  less  of  study  each  day   for  a  sihort  period.      See  the  coupon  for  particulars. 

PRACTICAIi    ELECTRICITY. 


POWER     PLANT     PRACTICE. 

The    duties    and    salaries    in    the 

poaver  plant  field  are  increasing  daily,  and 
here  are  rich  opportunities  for  practical 
men  with  technical  training.  Study  the 
-whole  field  under  experts  who  follow  the 
best  modem  practice.  Eight  Tolumes,  3000 
pages,  illustrated.  .  ^„ 
$±  per  month  far  13  montlis. 
$"13    complete. 


METAIi   MINING   PRACTICE. 

Study    modern    metal    mining    practice 


with    Herbert    C. 


HoQver  and  six  other 
expert®.  Covers 
the  whole  field 
of  'miniiig  from 
survey  of  prop- 
erty to  tihe  eco- 
nomics of  the 
business  itself. 
Nine  flexible 
volumies  splen- 
didly bound. 
3  801  pages 

fully  illus- 
trated. Issued 
July.  1917  — 
now  taking  the 
mining  world   by   storm. 

$3  Der  month  for  8  nonths.  $34  complete 

MACHINE    SHOP    PRACTICE. 

The  Machine  Shop  Library  supplies  a 
working  knowledge  of  modern  machine 
shop  prac- 
tice which 
will  enable 
you  to  qual- 
ify for  the 
best  paid 
shop,  posi- 
tion in  Amer- 
i  c  a .  Free 
from  theory. 
Easy  to 

grasp.     Thor- 
oughly    u  p  - 
to  -  date.        9 
volumes — 3000  pages,  fully  illustrated, 
$2  per  month  for  8  months. 
$16  complete. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York 
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The  Home  Study 
Course  in  Practical  Elec- 
tricity by  Badcliffp 
makes  it  easy  for  a  man 
to  master  electricity  from 
the  records  of  actual 
practice.  No  theory  or 
complicated  mathemat- 
ics. No  preTious  train- 
ing necessary.  Used  by 
specialists  as  well  as  be- 
ginners. 3  volumes,  con- 
taining 14iOO  questions, 
fully  answered. 
$1  per  month  for  6 
months.  $6  complete 

COAL    MINING 

The     Home     Study 


PRACTICE. 

Course     in 


coal 


mining  will  bring  you  more  practical 
information  on  coal  mining  in  Ameri- 
ca than  one  man  could  possibly  gain 
in  a  lifetime  of  actual  practice.  These 
books  make  promotion  sure.  Eight 
volumes — 3000  pages,  illustrated.  No 
theory — just    facts. 

$2    per   month   for    8    months. 
$16    complete. 


FREE  EXAMlNftTION  CQUPDN 


McGRAW-HILL   BOOK    CO.,   Inc.. 
239  W.  39th  St.,  New   York. 

Geaitilemen: — i    am    interested    in    the    Hoane 
Study  Course  checked  (below.     Pleas©  send  me 
this   Library,  charges  paid,   for  10  days'  free  ' 
examdnatioD.  ' 

....Machine  Shop  Library  $16  i 

..'..Metal    Mining    Library    $24  i 

, . .  .Coal   Mining  Library  $16 

,,.... Power    Plati.t   Library    $12  , 

. . .  .iPractical  Eflectricity  Liibrary  ^8 
If  satisfactory.  I  Avill  send  the  first  mootlh  s 
installmewt  within  10  days  and  the  remaander 
in  equal  m'onthly  paymeirts  as  stipuilated 
above  until  the  full  price  has  been  paid.  Jf 
the  ibooks  are  not  what  1  waflit  I  will  write  for 
shipping:  instructions. 


239  West  39th  St. 


Name  • 

Home  Address »,..«» 

City  and  State » 

Name  of  Employer 

His  Address 

Your  Position WA  18 


BECOME 


ARTIST 

Illustrators,  Cartoonists,  Com- 
mercial Artists  make  big  money. 
You  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a  week 
and  more.  Learn  at  home,  in 
spare  time,  under  personal  direc- 
tion of  Will  H.  Chandlee,  famous' 
newspaper,  magazine,  advertising 
artist  of  30  years'  experience. 

Delightful,  fascinating  profession,  Wonderft 
new,  home-study  method  makes  drawing  easj 
Send  coupon  or  postal  today  for  amazing  offer- 
complete  Artist's  Outfit  given  to  new  students. 

W/fli-c^^°^  handsome  book,  "How  to  Become  an  Airtist."    Dont  delay — writt 
W  lilt/  or  send  coupon  at  once.     Address 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART,|??Ie?,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.C 


FREE 

OUTFIT 


FOR  ON) 
DRAWINC 


WELLS  TREES  WON  FIRST  PRIZE 


AT  NEW  YORK   STATE  FAIR 


Fall   1913  and  Again  in  Fall  1914 

For  lartrest  and  best  collection. 

650,000  FRESH  DUG  APPLE  TREES 

Also  a  larire  stock  of  PEACH,  PLUM.  CHERRY,  PEAR.  QUINCE  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES.  SHRUBS,  ROSES  and  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS.  DansTiUe  erown.  enaranteed 
true  to  name. 

WELLS  SAMPLE  COLLECTION  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

15  FRUIT  TREES  &  PLANTS 
Worth  $2.00  for  95  Cents 


Concord  Grape 
Elberta    Peach 
Reine    Claude    Plam 
Abundance    Plum 
Montmorency  Cherry 
Banana  Apple 
Niagara  Grape 


Bartlett   Pear  1 

Mcintosh  Apple  ^          1 

Niagara  Peach  1 

Seckel  Pear  1 

Bins  Cherry  1 
St.    Regris    Everbearing    1 

Raspberry  1 

15  Trees  and  Plants,  all  first  class,  2  years,  well 
rooted  and  branched,  3  to  4  feet  hich.  for  95  cents. 

Right  now  is  the  best  time  to  write  for  mv  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS   WHOLESALE   NURSERIES 

90  Wellsley  Avenue  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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"Why  I  Made  Him  Vice-President 
at  $25,000  a  Year" 

"You    might    well    wonder,"    said  stone  Institute  gives  you  a  thorough 

the  President  of  America's  greatest  grounding  in  the  fundamental  prin- 

national  bank,  "why  a  lawyer  with  ciples  of  law,  under  personal  guid- 

no  banking  experience  was  selected  ance  of  experienced   and  able  law- 

for  the  vice-presidency  of  our  bank.  yers  and  law  trained  business  men. 

"This  man  started  as   a  country  The  Blackstone  Institute  with  its 

lawyer.    He   fought   a  case   against  affiliations,  is  the  oldest  and  leading 

a  powerful*  corporation  so  hard  as  non-resident  law  school  in  America, 

to  make  it  sit  up.    He  won  his  case.  It  has  succesf  ully  trained  more  than 

and  was  then  hired  by  the  corpora-  38,000  men  and  women  in  law. 

tion  he  had  beaten.    I  met  him  and  nT'U^J  ^««t  nr«.<->2«%A.r1  ATr.**" 

was  struck  with  his  force  and  "The  Law  Trained  Man 

directness.        His    conversation     re-  Our    new,     free    118-page    book, 

vealed  a  trained  mind.       I  engaged  *'The    Law    Trained    Man,"     has     a 

him.     Today  he  is  one  of  the  most  vital   message    for  every    ambitious 

valuable  men  in  the  institution."  man.      It  tells  how  a  law  training 

The   law    trained   man  win  help  you  to  beconae  more  suc- 

.        -         .  cessful  in  business.    It  tells  you  how 

in    DUSmeSS  to  prepare  for  the  practice  of  law. 

Business  needs  the  service  Of  men  Simply  mail  the  coupon,  indicating 

with  trained  brains.    The  law  train-  whether  you  want  to  study  law  for 

ed  man  is  always  preferred.   He  can  use   in  business,    or    to    become    a 

think  quickly,  clearly  and  logically.  lawyer. 

He   has   the    power   to    analyze,    to  ,«„«.^«»,,.    .^.^^.^m^e 

direct,  to  control.  BLACKSTONE    INSTITUTE 

To  the  men  of  real  ambition  and  Dept.  201,  608^So.^Dearborn 

determination,   it   is  never  too  late  ,-^-^-„-, , ^', »»»»»■»»»»    //^fT/l 

to  begin  the  study  of  law.      Many  gg^^    ^^  "The  Law  Trained 

men,  well  on   in    years,    have    left  ,y,g„„    ns-page  book—FREE 
their  business  affairs  to  study  law. 

We  bring  the  law  to  you  ^^"^^ * 

^^  business  • 

You  do  not  have  to  give  up  your  ""  , 

business   to   study  law.       You    can  Position 

master  our   Course   in    your    spare  Address 

time.     The  Modern  American  Law  BLACKSTONE   INSTITUTE, 

Course    and    Service    of   the    Black-  Pept.  201   608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chlcaga. 
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You  can  earn  $36  to  $100  a  week  and  more  as  an  Expert 
Electrician.  If  you  have  a  common  school  education  I 

can  train  you  in  a  few  months  at  home.  Big  lighting  and  power 
companies,  municipalities,  and  manufacturers  are  always  seek- 
ing trained  men  to  handle  their  Electrical  problems. 

I  Guarantee  Satisfaction 

Every  student  receives  our  Sealed  Guarantee  Bond,  which  guarantees 
to  return  every  penny  of  his  money  if  he  is  not  entirely  satisfied.  No 
other  school  has  made  -this  wonderful  offer,  but  I  know  the  success  I 
have  brought  to  hundreds  of  my  students,  and  I  know  what  I  can  do 
^^  for  any  ambitious  young  man  who  will  give  me  a  little  of  his  spare 
,       time  each  day. 

k^  FREE  ELECTRICAL  OUTFIT 


\S^X  For  the  next  30  days  I  am  giving  each  student  an  Outfit 
of    Electrical     Testing    Instruments,     Tools,     Electrical 

materials,    and   Motor   absolutely    Free.      Mv   instruction    is  by 

Drac'tical  methods  and   this  outfit  is  used  In  -workinK  out  the 

lessons.      Practical  training  with  the  theory  makes  Derfeot. 

I  am  Chief  Engiineer  of  the  Chicago  Engineerinff  Works. 

>\\.    3^*i  ^  ^^^  Kive  you  the  traininpr  that  will  land  the  big 

O,^      jobs  and  'hold  thean. 

If  you  are  in  real  earnest  I  want  to  send  you 


CHIEF 
ENGINEER 

Chicago 
Engineering  Works 

466  Cass  Street, 
Cbicae:o.  lUinois. 

Without   obligation 

on    m.y    part    kindly       x'^.X^ 

send     at     once,     fully     x.  ^^ 

prepaid,    particulars    of 

•your    complete    Practical 

Home      Study     Ctourse      in 

Electricity. 


"How   to   Become   an   Elec- 

It's    free.      No   matter   how 


Name. 


Address. 


Town .,.„ ^ia*0,...^.. 


my  new   Book- 
trical  Expert. 

many  other  schools  you  write  to  I  want  you 
to  have   my   book — It's   different  because 
it's  practical — Write  today. 

Cbietf  Engineer  Cooke 
CHICAGO   ENGINEERING  WORKS 

?|X         466  Cass  St..  CHICAGO.  ELI.. 
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JUV„  DEFT. 


THE  DISCOVERIES  OF  PROFESSOR 
METCHNIKOFF  OF  THE  IN3TITUT 
PASTEUR,  PARIS,  AND  HIS  VIEWS 
ON  PREMATURE  OLD  AGE  IN  MAN 


If  you  are  willing  to  devote  a  little  time  to  read- 
ing some  truths  about  yourself  that  required  .years 
of  research  by  a  great  scientist  to  discover  and 
establish;  truths  that  are  now  reccg?rized  by  all 
leading  physicians;  if  you  would  enjoy  a.  long 
life  in  good  health  and  highest  efficiency,  send 
for  the  above  entitled  free  booklet. 
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NEW  YORK  CiTY'S  1918  BUDGET. 
(As  Amended  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.) 


The  Totals  Are: 

1918. 

1917. 

The  TOTALfS  ARE: 

1918. 

1917. 

Citv  of  "Wpw  York 

Dollars. 
222.798,223 
3,843,30(1 

8 14,. 590 
2,077,  l.'>9 

498,098 

Dollars. 
203,807,819 
3,8,50,648 

775,930 
2,024,180 

504,176 

Richmond  County 

Dollars. 
166,799 

Dollars. 
151,380 

Countv  of  New  York 

Totals 

230,198,757 
8,463,756 

211,114,136 

Direct  State  tax 

Grand  total 

238,662,514 

Note — Cents  are  omitted  in  the  tables  above  and  below. 

The  principal  items  of  the  budget  in  the  counties  are  the  courts. 


Some  items  in  the  city  are: 


Budget 
Total,  1918. 

Budget 
Total,  1917. 

Budget 
Total,  1918. 

Budget 
Total,  1917. 

Bd.  Aldermen,  City  Clerk . .  . 
Bd.  Estimate  and  Apport'nt. 

Dollars. 

292.455 

484,101 

04,060 

1,399,420 

805.570 

581.228 

1,242,177 

203,435 

250,381 

174,991 

87.078 

35,999 

2,920,827 

1,209,918 

2,341,003 

2,348,070 

800,307 

35,9.54,074 
7,100,171 
2,074,8,39 
850,203 
.520,504 
175.791 
950, 187 
462.0.57 
770,010 
202,015 
233,000 
225,000 
1 19,836 

Dollars. 
289,9.58 
541,514 
62,980 

1,370,075 
853,705 
.573,277 

1,271,047 
203,729 
251,200 
108,775 

Now  York  Zoological  Garden 
Brooklyn  Inst.  Arts  &  Scien's 
Police  Department 

Dollars. 

207,586 

113,645 

19,394,613 

10,251,145 

160,097 

3,711,376 

5.112,520 

1,552,170 

2,089,625 

88,945 

642,807 

6,807,127 

9,032,629 

6,485,510 

1,814,954 

41,905 

95.398 

753,072 

107,493 

2,082,324 

264,163 

•242,510 
230.322 
9.57,526 
975,647 
950,844 
115,000 
75, .590.400 
3,100,000 
845.031 

Dollars. 
199,560 
110,000 

18,200,191 

Ornt   finance       

Fire  Department 

9,090,389 

Armory  Board 

170,568 

Dept.  Taxes  and  Assessm'nts 
Board  of  Elections 

Dept.  of  Health 

3,308,241 

Dept.  of  Public  Charities. . . 

Board  of  Child  Welfare 

Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospit'ls 
Board  of  Ambulance  Service 

Tenement  House  Dept 

Dept.  ^Vat.  Sup.,  Gas  &  Elec. 

Dent.  Street  Cleaning 

Payments  to  Char.  Inst's. . . 

Dent,  of  Correction 

Board  of  Inebriety 

4,154,370 

Municipal  Civil  Serv.  Com.  . 
Commissioner  of  Accounts .  . 
Department  of  Licenses.  .  .  . 

Dept.  Public  Markets 

Ro.ard  of  Assessors       

1,286,800 

1,557.437 

89,125 

649,957 

33,998 
2,720,080 
1,187,399 
2,135,106 
2,123,0.84 
717,572 

35,067,922 
0,302,524 

794,63 -5 
487,153 
102,782 
849,044 
423,120 
705,990 
181, .537 
200.000 
212,700 
109.TC0 

5,990,788 

Pres.,  Borough  Manhattan.. 
Pres.,  Borough  the  Bronx..  . 
Pres.,  Borough  Brooklyn .  .  . 

7,629,717 

6,674,435 

1,514,882 

44,019 

'res..  Borough  Richmond.. . 
9r)t.  of  Education — 

General  School  Fund 

"veclal  School  Fund 

P.arole  Commission 

Dept.  Plant  and  Structures. . 
Mimicinal  Garage  Service . . 
Dept.  Docks  and  Ferries .... 
City  Court 

85,902 
1,112,484 

106,375 
1,632,623 

256,060 

'ork  Public  l^ibravy .  .  . 
■n  Public  Library. . . . 

Court  of  SiJeci.al  Sessions — 
Adult  Court 

239f440 

'or.  Public  Library. . 

Children's  Court 

216,705 

s,  Man.  and  Rich'd 

City  Magistrates'  Courts.  . . 
Municipal  Covirts 

892,215 
940,340 
872,522 
115  000 

ks,  Brooklyn.. .  . 
.s,  Queens.     .  .  . 

Bd.  City  Record,  N.  Y.  City. 
.■idvertlsiuf;   

can  Museum  of  Art 

Debt  Service. 

09  744  568 

•.  MMS.  of  Nat.  Hist.  .  .  . 
Y(.r!-.  Botaiiicu!  Gnrda:. 

Tax  Dellclency 

Rent , 

5,000,000 
831.309 

The 


Germ- Killing  Disinfecting 
White  Paint 


A   snow-white   mineral   paint    in   powdered 

form  that  is  ready,  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed 

with  water,  to  apply  to  wood,  brick,  stone 

or  cement  surfaces  with  either  a  brush  or  a 

,,',^  sprayer.     There  is  no  waiting,  straining  or  both' 

,jy   in  its  preparation,  and  it  will  not  blister,  f 

'j    or  peel  off,  no  matter  how  many  coats  are  puu 

on.     Combined  with  this  pigment  is  a  germicide 

Twenty  Times  Stronger 
Than  Pure  Carbolic  Acid 

but  it  is  non-caustic  and  non-poisonous.  It  is 
absolutely  harmless  to  man,  beast  or  fowl,  but 
it  instantly  kills  lice,  mites,  fly  eggs,  etc.,  and 
the  germs  of  contagious  diseases  that  affect 
either  humans  or  poultry  or  live  stock. 


Used   Instead 
of  Whitewash 

By  the  Man  in  the  Country  for  — 

Stables,  poultry  houses,  hog  pens,  dairies,  creameries,  cheese 
factories,  etc.  Bright,  cheerful,  sanitary  living  quarters  make 
healthy,  better  producing  flocks  and  herds. 

By  the  Man  in  Town  for  — 

Cellars,  factories,  lofts,  livery  stables,  garages,  warehouses,  ceil- 
ings, etc.  Carbola  paints  health  and  sunshine  into  dark  corner^;, 
reduces  light  bills  and  makes  the  premises  clean  and  sweet;- 
smelling. 

The  cost  is  little — 10  cents  and  less  per  gallon — and  everybody  can  afford  to  iise  it. 

Supplied  by  dealers  everywhere. 

It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  many  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations 

and  the  best  known  poultry,  dairy    and  breeding  plants  in  the  United  States. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET,  "THE  DISINFECTANT  THAT  PAINTS." 

CARBOLA   CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 

7  EAST  42d  STREET.  Dept.  33      16~A  NEV/  YORK  CV 
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THE  FAME  OF  THE 


the  Piano  by  which  all 
other«?  are  measured  and 
"ndgecL,  is  not  merely  a 
lOcal  or  national  one.  It 
is  ini.erijat.ional,  univer- 
sal, wo'l,^  wide;,  and  is 
the  recognitioii,  in.  the 
strongest  possible  man- 
ner, of  a  work  of  art  that 
is  in  its  line  unequalled 
and  unrivalled.  From 
'ts  inception  the  Stein- 
way  Piano  has  been 
known  as  THE  BEST 
PIANO,  without  quali- 
fication and  without 
limitation.  An  inspec- 
tion is  respectfully  in- 
vited. 


STEINWAY  ^  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 
107409  East  Fourteenth  St.,  New 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 
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DoE^t  Get  Bald  1 

Here's  the  kind  of  a 
man  who  makes  big 
money.  Every  inch 
of  him  tells  you  that. 
He  gets  what  he  goes 
after. 

But  supposing  his  hair 
was  thin,  scraggly  and 
dead-looking,  or  so  oily 
that  it  lay  flat  and  greasy 
on  his  scalp!  Or  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  so  dry  that 
it  shed  Dandruff  all  over 
his  shoulders!  His  hair 
would  queer  his  whole 
appearance,  wouldn't  it? 


assage 


for  Dandruff 

Good-loo^kiag  hair!  Healbhy,  vigorous  hair!  Ah, 
there's  the  final  touch  to  a  good  money-making  ap- 
pearance. Neglect  of  the  hair  brings  on  Dandruff 
and  Scalp  Itching.  Both  unsightly  and  dangerous. 
Premature  baldness  often  results.  Pompelan  HAIR 
Massage  sitops  Dandruff  and  Scalp -Itching.  Pom- 
peian  HAIR  Massage  keeps  the  scalp  healthy,  and 
hence  the  hair  vigorous,  clean  and  good  looking. 

Not  oily,  nor  gummy,  nor  smelly.  Delightful  to 
use.  Made  by  the  reliable  and  experienced  makers 
of  the  famous  Pompeian  MASSAGE  Cream  and  Pom- 
peian  NIGHT  Cream. 

Look  your  besit.  Keep  your  hair  healthy.  Be^ln 
today.  50c  and  $1  bottles  at  the  drug  stores.  A.&V 
for  Pompeian  HAIR  Massage  by  name.  At  your 
barber's,  too. 

THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 
16— C 


Liy  Some  Foods  Explode 
in  the  Stomach 


By  R.  W.  LOCKWOOD 


^^fT^HE  combinations  of  food 
I  that  most  people  eat  three 
times  a  day  inflict  nothing 
less  than  a  crime  against  their  health 
and  'are  the  direct  cause  of  90  per 
cent,  of  all  sickness." 

This  is  the  rather  startling  state- 
ment of  Eugene  Christian,  the  fa- 
mous New  York.  Food  Scientist, 
whose  wonderful  system  of  correc- 
tive eating  is  receiving  so  much 
eager  attention  fhroug^hout  the  Na- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

According  to  Eugene  Christian  we 
eat  without  any  thought  of  the  rela- 
-tion  which  one  food  has  to  another 
wfhen  eaten  at  the  same  time.  The 
result  is  that  often  we  combine  two 
foods  each  of  great  value  in  itself 
but  which  when  combined  in  the 
stomach  literally  explode,  liberating 
toxins  which  are  aibsorbed  by  the 
blood  and  form  ,the  root  of  nearly 
all  sickness,  the- first  indications  of 
which  are  acidity,  fermentation, 
gas,  constipation,  and  many  other 
sympathetic  ills  leading  to  most  seri- 
ous consequences. 

All  of  this,  states  Eugene 
Christian,  can  be  avoided  if  we 
would  only  pay  a  little  attention  to 
the  selection  of  our  daily  menu  in- 
stead of  eating  without  a^ny  regard 
for  the  consequences. 

This  does  not  mean  that  it  is 

necessary  to  eat  foods  we  don't  like; 

instead  Christian  prescribes  meals 

which  are  twice  as  delicious  as  those 

•)  which  we  are  accustomed. 


Not  long  ago  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present  when  Eugene 
Christian  was  relating  some  of  his 
experiences  with  corrective  eating  to 
a  group  of  men  interested  in  dietet- 
ics, and  I  was  literally  amazed  at 
what  he  accomplished  with  food 
alone  and  Without  drugs  or  medi- 
cines of  any  kind. 

One  case  Which  sticks  in  my  mind 
was  that  of  a  mother  and  daughter 
who  went  to  him  for  treatment. 
The  mother  was  forty  pounds  over- 
weight and  her  physician  diagnosed 
her  case  as  Bright's  Disease.  She 
had  a  sluggish  liver,  low  blood  pres- 
sure and  lacked  vitality.  The  daugh- 
ter had  an  extreme  case  of  stomach 
acidity  and  intestinal  fermentation, 
was  extremely  nervous,  had  chronic 
constipation,  and  was  thirty  pounds 
underweight. 

,  Christian  prescribed  the  proper 
food  comibinations  for  each.  Within 
a  few  weeks  all  symptoms  had  dis- 
aippeared,  and  within  three  months 
the  mother  had  lost  thirty-three 
pounds,  the  dau^ter  had  gained 
twenty-six  pounds,  and  both  were 
in  perfect  health — normal  in  every 
particular.  There  were  many  other 
equally  interesting  cases,  but  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  one  was 
that  of  a  multi-millionaire — a  man 
70  years  old  who  had  'been  travelling 
with  his  doctor  for  several  years  in 
a  search  for  health.  He  was  ex- 
tremely emaciated,  had  chronic  conw 
stipation,  lumbago  and  riieumatism. 
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For  over^  twenty,  years  ihe  had  suf- 
fered with  stomach  and  intestinal 
trouble,  which  in  reality  was  super- 
acidious  secretion  in  the  stomach. 
The  first  menus  given  him  were  de- 
signed to  remove  the  causes  of  acid- 
ity, which  was  accomplished  in  about 
thirty  days.  And  after  this  was  done 
he  seemed  to  undergo  a  complete 
rejuvenation.  His  eyesight,  hearing, 
taste  and  all  of  his  mental  faculties 
became  keener  and  more  alert.  He 
had  had  no  organic  trouble — ^but  he 
was  starving  to  death  from  malflu- 
trition  and  decomposition  —  all 
caused  by  the  wrong  selection  and 
combination  of  foods.  After  six 
months'  treatment  this  man  was  as 
well  and  strong  as  he  had  ever  been 
in  his  life. 

These  instances  of  the  efficacy  of 
right  eating  I  have  simply  chosen  at 
random  from  perhaps  a  dozen 
Eugene  Christian  told  me  of,  every 
one  of  which  was  fully  as  interesting 
and  they  applied  to  as  many  differ- 
ent ailments.  Surely  this  man 
Christian  is  doing  a  great  work. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquir- 
ies from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  from  people  seeking  the  ben- 
efit of  Eugene  Christian's  advice 
and  whose  cases  he  is  una'ble  to 
handle  personally  that  he  has  writ- 
ten a  little  course  of  lessons  which 
tell  you  exactly  what  to  eat  for 
health,  strength  and  efficiency.  This 
course  is  published  by  The  Correc- 
tive Eating  Society  of  New  York. 


These  lessons — ^there  are 
them — contain  actual  menus  . 
breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner,  cura- 
tive as  well  as  corrective,  covering 
every  condition  of  health  and  sick- 
ness from  infancy  to  old  age  and  for 
all  occupations,  climates  and  seasons. 

Reasons  are  given  for  every  rec- 
ommendation based  upon  actual  re 
suits  secured  in  the  author's  many 
years  of  practice,  although  technical 
terms  have  been  avoided.  Every 
point,  is  explained  so  clearly  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  misunder- 
standing. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is 
just  as  though  you  were  in  personal 
contact  With  the  great  food  special- 
ist, because  every  possible  point  is 
so  thoroughly  covered  that  you  can 
scarcely  think  of  a  question  which 
isn't  answered.  You  can  start  eating 
the  very  things  that  will  produce  the 
increased  physical  and  mental  en- 
ergy you  are  seeking  the  day  you  re- 
ceive the  lessons  and  you  will  find  that 
you,  secure  results  with  the  first  meal. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24 
Little  Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating  sim- 
ply write  The  Corrective  Eating  Society, 
Inc.,  Dept.  1441,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  It  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
close any  money  with  your  request. 
Merely  ask  them  to  send  the  lessons  on 
five  days'  trial  with  the  understanding 
that  you  will  either  return  them  within 
that  time  or  remit  ^3.00,  the  smaJl  fee 
asked-  Please  clip  out  and  mail  the  fol- 
lowing form  instead  of  writing  a  let- 
ter, as  this  is  a  copy  of  the  official 
blank  adopted  by  the  Society  and  will 
be  honored  at  once. 


CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY.  INC. 

Dept.  1441,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me  prepaid  a  copy  of  Corrective  Eating  in  24  Lessctis.  I 
will  either  remail  them  to  you  within  five  days  after  receipt  or  send  you  $3. 


Name 
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For  The  Betterment  of  Your  Teeth 

TOOTH 
PASTE 

What  is  more  comforting  than  a  sweet,  clean  mouth,  with  a  smooth 
feeling  on  the  tongue  as  it  passes  over  the  pearly  white  teeth— AFTER 

the  application  of  MYRONDA  tooth  paste.  Then  too  you  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  advanced  knowledge  of  dental  research  work  has  perfected  MYRONDA 
in  a  preparation  that  will  limit  decay  and  will  assist  in  the  ravages  of  PYORRHEA. 
MYRONDA  is  the  preparation  of  nature's  method  of  preventing  tooth  decay. 
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MYRONDA   Tooth   Past&;. creates,   in 
the  mouth,  a  momentarily  acid  condition, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  eating  of 
fresh  fruits— this  action  is  immediately- 
followed  by  a  normally  alkaline  condi- 
tion, as  contemplated  by  Nature  and 
always  found  in  wild  tribes  whose, 
teeth  are    perfectly  preserved 
throughout  life. 

The  base  of  MYRONDA  is  im- 
palpable,  precipitated  phosphate  of 
calcium,  an  abrasive  sufficient  to 
scour  the  teeth,  but  too  fine  and 
soft  to  in  anyway  injure  the  en- 
amel.   MYRONDA  Tooth  Paste 
contains  enough  of  the  acid  of 
the  grape,  tartartic  acid  and 
cream  of  tartar  to  influence  the 
secretion  of  saliva    bo  as  to 
establish  a  condition  identical 
with  that  found  in  the  mouth 
of    few   races,    immune   to 
tooth  decay,   namely  an 
abundant  thin,  limpid  and 
normally  alkaline   saliva 
whichjconstantly  bathing  the 
teeth,  prevents  any  opportunity 
for  decay. 

Start  Toaay  MYRONDA  Way  to  Drive 

Large  Tubes,  Price  2S  cents,  at 

In  Striped  Tubes^Red  and  Orange 
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Less 

Waste 

In 

Good 

Tooth 

Paste 

Preser- 
vatio  n 

of  the  teeth 
means   good 
health   and 
perfect  con- 
tentment, with 
freedom    from 
aggravatinsr 
pains  of    tooth- 
ache;   avoiding 
also  the  frequent, 
dreaded    visits  to 
the  dentist's  chair. 
A    free     liberal 
sample  package  of 
MYRONDA  will  be 
sent  to  all  readers  of 
the   World    Almanac 
who  write  us. 

Away  Tooth  Decay 

All  Dealers 

Cartons 


STAFFORD-MILLER  CO..  St  Louis.  Mo. 
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THE  UNUSUAL  IN   WRITING   MACHINE^ 


MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


Many  Typewriters  in  One — Instantly  Change- 
able Type — Change  Your  Type  in  a  Second 

All  Type  Styles  -  All  Languages  -   All  S^ciences 

especJally    represented   on   one   MULTIPLEX 

CHANG E     7  Y  P  E         IN         A         SECOND 

FOR  BUSINESS    EXECUTIVES:    -      Miniature    Type    and   close 
spacing  for  condensing   Loose-leaf    Manuals   and    index    Card    work 

It  will  do   all  that  other  machines  can  do,  BUT   IT  STANDS 
ALONE  in  the  special  fields  of  writing  endeavor.    For  instance: 


The  Regular  Multiplex 

is  the  Btandaid  for  eseOTtives.  nuthors, 
clergymen,  pttiysiaiaus.  imatniatoira  aaid 
stxidenita. 

Mathematical  Multiplex 

Carrying  about  150  different  cOiaracteaB. 
fcff  the  wiiting  of  aJl  algebraic  equationfl 
and  nnxthematioal  croblems — and  all  otiher 
kinds   of  woiik. 

Reversible  Multiplex 

Wli«n  'the  -vvTiting  is  revereed  from  Eng- 
li^. — Hebrew.  A.raibic.  Turldsfh.  PeiBian. 
erbo..  iiomedii'fflteliy  adapted  to  EnelisH  also. 

Multiplex  Copy-Riter 

Has  Tiailaible  spacuig  of  lettera  and  many 
Btj-lea  >of  toipe.  "Your  -Com  Is  Your 
Proof."  As  is  the  couy  ao  will  be  tho 
etyle  of  piiuting. 

Wide  Carriage  Multiplex's 

Writing  lines  from  a-eKu!a,r  uii>  to  CO  inches 
long.  All  HaJiui^onds.  hoiwever.  aooommo- 
daite  an.v  width  of  Dauer. 

Service 

to  us«r9  is  a  cardinal  feature  of  our  busi-. 
nesa  policy. 


Beauty  of  Work 


In    a    pre-eminent   feaiture    in   a&l   of   its 
models. 


Every  Model 


Is  fitted  to'  aiocounnbdaite  ouj  mariy  Btylea 
of  type  and  ovx  ffi'oat  -vaijiiety  of  languages 
Two  sets  on.  a  roacihine  at  once.  "Just 
Tuirn  Uie  Knob"  and  PRESTO,  there  is 
one  or  the  otiher.  Other  changes  on  the 
moment. 

CATALOGUES    GLADLY   SENT   FOR    THE 
ASKING.       NEW     AND     SECOND- 
HAND,   AT    ALL    PRICES. 


It's  New!       Portable! 


Condensed  Alu- 
minum, about 
half  size  and 
weisrht,  bat  full 
capacity.  Any 
ividth  oauer. 
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Dealerships   Are   Highly    Profitable. 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

581  East  69th  Street,  at  East  River        NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 
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Brand  New  Oliver  Typewriters  for 
Half  What  They  Used  toCost.  Latest 
and  Best  Model.  Sold  Under  a  New 
Money-SavingPlan.'  FiveDays'Free 
Trial.  No  Money  Down — Over  a  Year 
to  Pay. 


$MQ 


Over  600,000  Sold 


This  is  the  offer  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  itself— a  $2,000,000  concern. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  gives  this  guarantee:  The  Oliver  Nine  we  now 
sell  direct  is  the  exact  machine— our  Model  No.  9— which  was  formerly  priced 
at  $100. 


We  do  not  offer  a  second-hand  lior 
rebuilt  maclune.  So  «lo  not  confuse  this 
new  $49  Oliver  with  other  oilers. 

The  $51  you  now  save  is  the  result 
of  new  and  efficient  sales  methods. 

Formerly  there  were  over  15,000 
Oliver  salesmen  and  agents.  We  had 
to  maintain  expensive  offices  in  50 
cities.  Other  costly  and  roundabout 
sales  methods  kept  the  price  of  type- 
writers around  $100. 

By  ending  all  these  wastes  and 
adopting  a  new  plan  we  save  the 
American  puhMc  millions  of  dollars. 

The  entire  facilities  of  the  company 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  Oliver 
Typewriters. 


HOW    TO    SAVE 

This  is  our  plan:  You  may  have  an 
Oliver  for  free  trial  by  answering  this 
advertisement. 

Or  if  you  wish  further  information, 
check  the  coupon. 

"We  will  send  you  an  Oliver  Nine 
direct  to  your  office  or  home  for  five 
days'  free  trial;  it  does  not  cost  you 
a  cent.  Nor  are  you  under  the 
slightest  obligation  to  buy. 

We  give  you  the  opportunity  to  be 
your  own  salesman  and  save  $51.  You 
are  the  sole  judge.  There  are  no 
salesmen  to  influence  you. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Oliver, 
pay  us  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it.  we  even 
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refund  the  transportation  charges. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  our  plan.  It 
is  simplicity  itself. 

A  FAVORITE 
This  standard  keyboard,  visible  Oli- 
ver has  long-  been   the  world's  model, 
[f    you    remember,    Oliver    introduced 
•'sible  Tvriting. 
Year    after    year,    Oliver    inventors 
ave   set   the   pace.     Today's   model — 
le    Nine' — is    their    greatest    achieve- 
jnt. 

Any  stenographer  may  turn  to  the 
iver  and  operate  it  like  any  other 
ichine.  In  fact,  its  simplicity  rec- 
imends  it  to  people  who  have  never 
idcd  a  tvpewriter  before. 

This   Oliver   Nine  is    the   finest,    the 
costliest,  the  most  successful  model  we 
■lave  ever  built.     If  any  typewriter  is 
orth    $100,    it   is   this   handsome   ma- 
bine — the  greatest  Oliver  triumph. 
Regardless    of    price,    do    not    spend 
J  cent  upon  any  typewriter — whether 
V,   second   hand    or   rebuilt — do   not 
;n   rent   a   machine   until   you   have 
•estigated    thoroughly    our    proposi- 
n. 

t  is  waste,  and  therefore  unpa- 
jotic,  to  pay  more  than  $49  for  a 
and  new,  standard  typewriter. 


Used  by  Big  Business 

It  is  the  same  commercial  ma- 
chine ased  by  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation, 
National  City  BanJt  of  New  York, 
MontKomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Curtis  Pub- 
lisiunir  Co..  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  Morris  .  & 
Company,         Baldwin  Locomotive 

Works.  Ward  Baking  Company.  Jones 
Si  Lauglilin  Steel  Company,  Western 
Clock  Company — "Big  Bon,"  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  and  a  host  or 
others.    Over  GOO.OOO  have  been  sold. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company,  toy 
this  great,  money-saving,  price-reducing 
plan  is  entitled  to  your  first  considera- 
tion. 

Note  the  two-way  coupon.  Send  at 
once  for  the  free-trial  Oliver,  or  for  our 
startling  book  entitled  "The  High  Cost 
of  Typewriters — the  Reason  and  the 
Remedy." 

This    amazing    book    exposes    the    fol- 
lies of  the  old  selling  plans  and  tells  the  , 
whole     story     of     the     Oliver     Rebellion. 
With  it  we  send  a  new  catalog,  picturing 
and  describing  the  Oliver  Nine.  . 

Don't  turn  over  this  page  withoift 
clipping    the   coupon. 

Canadian   Price,    .<&62.65 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
C-4  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

TAKE  YOUR~CHOICE 

Check    the    coupon    for    th 
Free  Trial  Oliver  or  for  th 
Book.    'Mail    today.      Yo 
are  not 

gated  to 

buy. 
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rTHH  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO.         I 
C-4    Oliver   Typewriter    Bldg.,         I 
Chicago,  111. 

I  ZlishiD    me    a    new    Oliver    Nine    for  | 
I   five  days'   free  inspection.      It  I  keep  • 
I   It,   I  will  pay   $49  at  the  rate  of  $3   | 
,   per   month.      The    title   to  remain   in 
I   you  until  fully  paid  for. 

!   My  shipping  point  is 

I  This   does    not    place   me    under    any 
'    obligation    to    buy.       If    I    choose    to 

(return  the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  bacK 
at    your   expense   at    the    end   of    live 
I    days. 

"   ZZdo    not    send    a    machine    until    I 
order  It.      Mail  me  your  book — "The 

High       Cost       of       Typewriters The 

Reason    and    the    Remedy,"    your    de 
luxe  catalog  and  further  information. 


Name 


Street  Address 
City 
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The  Feldman's  ** Geyser" 
Electric  Water  Heater 

Is  the  most  convenient,  economical  and  sanitary  water  heating  de- 
vice on  the  market. 

I 

A  turn  of  the  faucet,  left  or  right,  produces  cold  or  hot  water 
instantly. 

The  Feldman's  "Geyser"  is  danger-proof  against  fire  or  short- 
circuiting.  It's  the  safest  for  homes,  hospitals,  hotels,  cafes, 
barber  shops,  doctors'  or  dentists'  offices. 

All  -water  that  passes  through  the  Feldman's  "Geyser"  is  thor- 
oughly sterilized. 

Continuous  flow  of  water  as  desired.     Always  ready. 

You  only  pay  for  electricity  as  used. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Exclusive  Sales  Rights 

Feldman  Mfg^  Co.,  InCo   new  york 
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ant  This  $3,000  Job? 


r 

There  are  thousands  of  iust  such  positions  awaiting  trained  men. 

In  every  state,  in  every  city,  and  in  every  section  there  are  products 

to  be  advertised ;  businesses  to  be  managed ;  newspapers  and  magazines 

to  be  published;  sales  forces  to  be  organized;  office  methods  to  be 

systematized;  buildings  to  be  built. 

Who  should  be  in  charge  of  this  work?    YOU  should! 

Who  should  get  the  high  salary  paid  for  such  work  ?     YOU  should ! 

Who  should  qualify  success-  „___„„„TEAn  out  «erc — — 

I     InternationaS  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  43S0,  Scranton,  Pa. 


fuUy  to  handle  this  work? 
YOU  should! 


The  progress  of  this  age  is  not 
going  to  stop,  and  some  one  must 
do  this  work.  Will  it  be  you  or  the 
other  fellow?  One  thing  is  certain : 
it  will  be  the  man  best  trained  for 
the  position. 

Let  the  International  Correspon- 
dence Schools  help  you  to  qualify 
ior  a  bigger  job.  What  they  have 
done  for  tens  of  thousands  of  others 
they  can  do  for  you. 

Mark  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon  and  receive,  without  obliga- 
tion or_  cost,  full  informatjon  about 
the  position  you  wish.' 

Mark  end  Mall  the 


Please  explain,  wlthoat  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify 
for  the  position  before  which  I  marlc  X. 


n  ADVERTISING  MAN 

D  Salesman 

□  Commercial  Law 
a  BUSINESS 

□  Ccrtlllcd  Pub.  Accountant 
D  Bookkeeper 

n  Stenographer 

D  ILLUSTRATOR 

D  Window  Trimraer 

n  Show-Card  Writer 

n  Civil  Service 

D  TEACHER 

D  Common  School 

DJIECilAJilCAL  ENGINEER 

D  Mechanical  Draftsman 

D  CHEMIST 


D  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Electrician 
D  Electric  Cars 

□  Telegraph  Engineer 
D  Practical  Telephony 

□  Railroader 

D  ARCHITECT 

D  Contractor  &  Builder 

□  CIVIL  ENGINEER 

D  Surveying  &  Mapping 
D  STEAM  ENGINEER 

□  MINING  ENGINEER 
D  Metallurgist 

D  AGRICULTURE 
D  Poultry  Raising 

□  AUTOMOBILES 


g    Name . 

I    Street 
I    &  No. 
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.lie  Springfield  Metallic  Casl(iet  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohi03  U.  S.  A. 

Burial  Caskets  of  Quality 
Unsurpassed  Construction 

The  Springfield  Metallic  Caskets  are  made  of  the  best  grades  of 
Bronze,"  Copper,  Cast  Metal,  Armco-Purity  metals.  More  than  seventy- 
five  styles  and  combinations,  which  meet  the  demands  of  those  wishing 
the  very  best  as  well  as  those  of  the  average  well-to-do. 

They  protect  the  bodies  of  your  dead  from  the  hideous  violations  of 
the  earth.  They  keep  the  remains  sacred  forever.  In  points  of  design,  con- 
struction and  beauty  we  positively  give  the  best  value  for  the  money, 
being  far  superior  to  a  mere  wooden  casket. 


Copyright— C.  Deuhle,  Canton,  O. 
The  McKinley  Monument  at  Canton. 
Ohio.  In  this  tomb  lie  the  remains 
of  the  late  President  ilcKinley  and 
bis  wife  in  Springfield  Metallic  Cm- 
ets  of  bronze. 


The  Springfield  State  Bronze 

The  «'Washington" 

Dark  Statuary  Bronze  finish,  highly  polished. 
The  most  perfect  burial  receptacle  known.  U.  S. 
Letters  Patent  No.  610537. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Steel  and  Armico  Purity 
Metal  Burglar-proof  Grave  Vaults.  Copper  or 
Zinc  metallic  inner  linings,  Casket  Carriages  and 
Pedestals.  A  large  and  varied  line  of  Casket 
Hardware  in  a  variety  of  finishes.  Cloth  covered 
wood  caskets,  dry  goods  and  sundries.  Send  for 
catalogs. 

"The  Final  Tri'bute"  tells  of  the  efforts  of  all 
peoples,  even  savages,  to  preserve  the  bodies  of 
their  dead.  Send  for  it. 

For    sale   by  the  leading   Funeral   Directora 
everywhere. 
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Members  of 

Raw   Fur  Merchants* 
Association  of  New  York 

Members  of 

Fur  Merchants'  Credit 
Association  of  New  York 


»(*T«i^»a^»a« 


JOS.  SieNER  &  BROS. 

Fl  I R 

MERCHANTS 

11 5  to  1 25  West  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


»o^vn^^(*>i« 


We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for 
all  Furs  caught  during  the  season;  also 
pay  all  express  and  parcel  post  charges. 
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heals  itchincS  skin  and 


oor  complexions 


\ 


Does  your  skin  itch  and  "burn? 
or  is  your  complexion  marred  by 
pimples,  redness  or  roughness? 
There  is  no  need  of  enduring 
such  discomforts  'when  Resinol 
Ointment,  aided  by  Resinol  Soap 
usually  stops  itching  at  once  and 
makes  the  skin  clear  and  healthy 
again. 


Doctors  hare  prescribed  Resinol 
Ointment  for  over  twenty  years 
in  the  treatment  of  skin  affec- 
tions. So  you  need  not  hesitate 
to  use  it,  nor  to  recommend  it  to 
Bkin-tormented    friends. 

Res'inol    Ointment    and    Resinol 
Soap   are  sold   by  all  druggists. 
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HiREE  SCORE  and  TEN  YEARS 
Is  a  long  life,  yet  about  THIRTY 
YEARS  of  it  is  spent  in  bed. 
Then  why  not 
make  your  'bed 
a  9  comfoi'table 
as  it  can  be 
made? 

Quilted  Mat- 
tress, pads  will 
not  only  make 
it  comfortaible, 
but  as  they  are 
spread  over  the 
mattress  they 
will  protect  it, 
and  will  keep 
you;r  "bed  or  baby's  crib  in  a  perfect 
sanitary  condition. 

Quilted  Mattress  pads  wash  perfectly 
and  are  as  good  as  new  after  Launder- 
ing. 

For  sale  by  all  Dry  Goods  dealers. 

Excelsior  Qoilling  Co. 

15  Laight  Street         New  York 


'None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark." 


*<^  hu«£&A^^ 


For  Muscular,  Gouty,  Sciatic,  Inflam- 
matory, etc.  Has  proven  its  Tvorth  far 
and  wide — its  merits  are  the  wonder  of 
three  generations  —  its  successes  ap- 
plauded by  thousands.  Makes  the  Right 
Change  in  the  blood,  bone  and  system. 

No  opiates.     No  disturbing  drugs. 
Do  try  it.    Good  health  means  everything-. 
At  druggists  75c  bottle.  Write  for  booklet. 
Don't  send  a  stamp — it's  absolutely  free. 
WNI.  H.  MULLER.  Chemist,  B'klyn.  N.Y. 


for  YOUn 

Power      from 

within!  Strength 
i  that  is  more  than 
J  meremuscularstrengtb 
'  • — the  strength  of  bet- 
ter health,  abundant 
nerve  force — the  strensrth  of  the  oer- 
fect  man.  Don't  vou  want  It?  Nine' 
DeoDle  out  of  cverv  ten  are  only  half 
alive!     How  about   vourself? 

All  the  Exhilarating  Joys  of 

Life  Strength  Youth 

Do  you  feel  just  right?     ff  you  do 

not — df  you  haven't  that  vig-orouis  "go  a'head" 
feeding  all  tflie  lime — .don't  fail  txj  send  the 
coupon  for  full  particular.-t  about  the  White 
CrO'Ss  Electric  Vibrator, 

Now  is  the  time 
for  YOU  to  send 
for  the  free  book, 
"Health  and 
Beauty." 

The  White  Cross 
Electric  Vibrator 

is  the  result  of 
years  of  work  and 
experiment.  I  f 

you  'have  your 
house  wired  for  electricity,  vou  connect 
it  up  as  easilv  as  an  eileotric  lamo'  if 
not.  we  can  sutjolv  vou  wit'h  models 
operated    on   their   own    batteries. 

Special  Offer  for  a  Limited  Time 

For  a  short  time  only  we  are  ma:klnK 
a  remarkable  Special  Introductory 
Offer  on  the  White  Cross  Electric 
Vibrator.      Write  to-day. 

SigTi  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to-day.  Get 
our  splendid  big  FREE  book  telling  you 
all  about  the  marvels  of  Vibration, 
Learn  all  about  the  White  Cross  Elec- 
tric Vibrator  and  our  limited  offer. 
No  obligations  at  all — aend 
tdie  co'upoa  or  a  post  card  or     7!lNlTsTKOM 

^    SMITH  CO.; 


Free  Book 


letter  to-day. 
Lindstrom,  Smith  Co. 
1100  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
Dept.  3401,  Chicago,  til. 


1100  S.VVabasb 
,  Ave..Dept.3401 
/  Chicatro,  HI. 

Without   any  oWi- 


We  also  mam^acture  f^^^lZJ^,  ^^^i 
White  Cross  Electric  .  a,,d  Drepaad.  your  free 
Stoves,  Irons,  Hair  Dry- /book  on  Vibration,  tull 
ers.  Electric  Lanterns,  partioulara  of  the 
Electric  Fans,  Elec-  /  Wlwte  Cross  Vibrator  j 
trie         Automobile     a^id  your  Special  Offer. 

Horns,  Electric  Curl-fi^ame 

ing   Irons,    Heating 

Pads,  Small  Motors,) Address 

etc.  Dealers  write.       My      BlectricaJ      Deadf 


'Naime    13. 


— P 


\- 


Get  Rid  of  Elastic   Bands,  Springs 

and  Leg-Straps.  Such  Harness  Has 

Forced  Thousands  to  Undergo 

Dangerous  Operations 

Trusses  like  those  shown  above — the  belt  and 
leg-stirap,  elastic  and  spring  :ontrapti'ons  sold  by 
diug  stores,  surgical  supply  houses  and  many 
self-styled  "Hernia  Specialists" — make  life 
miserable  for  everybody  who  wears  them. 

And — even  when  drawn  so  tight  you  can 
scarcely  stand  to  keep  them  on — they  do  no 
good   whatever. 

Instead,  they  often  do  immense  harm — they 
squeeze  the  rupture,  often  causing  strangulation 
— dig  into  the  pelvic  bone  in  front — press  against 
the  sensitive  spinal  column  at  the  back. 

The  Plain  Truth  Is  This 

* 

Rupture — as  explained  in  our  free  Dook — can't 
be  relieved  or  cured — can't  even  be  kept  from 
growing  worse — unless  constantly  held  in  place. 
Just  as  a  broken  bone  can't  "knit"  unless  the 
parts  are  held  securely  together. 

And — just  as  a  bandage  or  splint  is  the  only 
way  a  broken  bone  can  be  held — the  ris:ht  kind 
of  a  truss  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that 
can  keep  a  rupture  from  coming  out. 

What  a  difference  it  will  make  when  you  get 
that  kind  of  truss! 

And  you  can  get  exactly  that  kind  of  truss. 

It's  the  famous  Cluthe  Truss  or  Cluthe  Auto- 
matic  Massager. 

Far  more  than  a  truss — far  more  than  merely 
a  device  for  holding  the  rupture  in  place. 

So  different  from  everything  else  for  rupture 
that  it  has  received  18   separate   patents. 

Thousands  say  it  is  as  comfortable  as  their 
clothing. 

No  belt,  elastic  belt  or  springs  around  your 
waist,  and  no  leg-straps.  Self-regulating,  self- 
adjusting.  Can't  shift  or  slip — the  only  truss  in 
^existence  that  is  honestly  guaranteed  to  hold 
your  rupture  every  minute  of  the  day. 


If  the  trial  we  allow  ryou  doesn't  prore  it,  theu  the 
truss  won't  cost  you  a  cent. 

How  It  Holds  and  Strengthens 

In  addition  to  holding  tihe  rupture  the 
Chit'lie  Truss  or  Clut'lie  Automatic  Maesager  is 
constantly  giving  a  strengthening  massage 
to  the  weak  ruptured  P'arts. 

All  automatically — the  massage  goes  on  all  day 
Ions,  all  >Yit1iout  any  attention  whatever  from  you.. 

This  masfsage — which  strengthens  just  as  exercise 
strengthens  a  weak  arm — is  so  remarkably  bene- 
ficial — that  nearly  all  feel  better  and  stronger — 
get  immediate  relief  after  trying  this  truss. 

Get  World's  Greatest  Rupture  Book 

Don't  go  on  lettiog  your  rupture  get  worse — 
Oc-n't  spend  a  cent  on  account  of  your  rupture  until 
you  get  our  book  of  advice — 'whicli  two  cents  for 
a  stamp — or  a  penny  for  a  poetal  will  bring  you.' 

This  remarkahle  book — cloth-bound,  96  pages, 
21  separate  articles,  and  19  p«hotographic  pictures 
— took  us  over  40  years  of  day-aifter-day  exiieiience 
to  find  out  all  the  facts  we've  put  in  it. 

It  explains  t)he  dangers  of  oi5«-ations  and  wtiy 
they  don't  always  au-e  to  stav  cured.  Tells  why 
— for  the  protection  of  tllie  ■public— <3rug  stores 
should  not  be  aiUowed  to  sell  trusses. 

Exiplains  why  belt,  spring  and  elastic  trusses 
can  do  no  good.  Exposes*the  humlnig  "methods," 
"locks,"  "ajppliances,"  "plasters,"  ''systems."  etc. 

lAnd  tells  all  aboont  tile  Cluthe  Truss — just  how 
it  holds — Qiow  it  is  water-riroof — ho^v  it  ends  con- 
staii  t  expense — how  you  can  get  it  ou  60  days'  trial 
■ — 'tlhiis  giving  you  plenty  of  time  to  make  sure  of 
its  wonderful  holdinig  and  sti'engthening  powers — • 
and  gives  names  and  addresses  of  over  5,000  people 
who  have  tried  it  and  wamt  you  to  know  about  it. 

Writ«  for  it  to-day — don't  put  it  off — this  book 
may  be  the  means  of  adding  many  years  to  your 
life  and  of  restoring  you  to  full  strength  and 
usefulnesa. 

Just  use  the  coupon,  or  simply  say  in  a  letter 
or  postal.  "Send  ma  the  Book."  In.  writing  us 
Dleaae  give  our  box  number  as  below. 

—Box  12— CLUTHE  SONS— 

125  East  23rd  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITT 

Send  me  your  E'ree  Book  on  The  Cure  of 
BuDture. 


■  60  Days'   Trial  to  Prove  It 

We  have  so  much  faith  in  the  Cluthe  Truss — we 
have  seen  it  work  wnnrlois  for  so  many  otilicrs — 
that  we  want  to  make  one  especially  for  your  case 
and  let  .voii  try  it  on  the  most,  (liberal  trial  plan 
tver  offcired  to  ruptured  people  for  their  protection. 

We'll  K've  you  60  days'  trial  to  prove  that  thds 
ii,HS    Hill    kroii    A  mil'    ruiitnre    from    coming    out. 

en   you   are    working   and  at   all   otilier   time.s. 
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Town 
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By  a  vote  of  282  to  128  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  passed,  December  17,  a  resolution 
to  submit  to  the  States  within  seven  years  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  tor 
National  prohibition.  The  Senate  adopted  a  stx-year  resolution  last  August,  but,  on  December  18,  con- 
curred, by  a  rising  vote,  with  the  House  resolution. 

Nineteen  of  the  crew  of  the  United  States  submarine  F-1  w^re  drowned,  December  17,  when  the  vessel 
was  rammed  and  sunk  by  her  sister  ship,  the  F-3.  The  accident  happened  In  home  waters  during  a  dense 
fog.  The  F-3,  which  was  not  damaged,  picked  up  five  of  the  survivors  and  brought  them  to  port.  One 
of  them  was  Lieut.  A.  E.  Montgomery,  Commander  of  the  F-1. 

The  New  York  City  soldier  vote,  canvassed  December  18,  went  as  follows:  Hylan,  15,722;  Mltchel, 
6,228;  HiUqult,  3,717;  Bennett,  3,222. 

The  total  civilian  and  soldier  vote  of  November  6  was  as  follows: 


Borough. 

Hylan, 
Dem. 

Ben- 
nett. 
Rep. 

Mltch- 
el, 
Fus. 

Hill- 
quit, 
Soc. 

BOROUGH. 

Hylan, 
Dem. 

Ben- 
nett. 
Rep. 

Mltch- 
el, 
Fus. 

.  Hill- 
quit. 
Soc. 

Manhattan 

107.634 
6,013 

12,152 
1,031 

63.562 
3.123 

49,758 
1,481 

Queens 

34.045 
1.335 

5,612 
300 

13,193 
448 

13,145 

Total 

327 

Total 

113,647 

39,417 

2,083 

13,183 

5,212 

378 

66.685 

18.711 

5ft4 

51,239 

29,758 

637 

35,380 

8,507 

346 

5,912 

1.886 

82 

13,641 

2,824 

116 

13,472 

Bronx 

Richmond 

1,396 

Total 

29 

Total 

41,500 

108,546 

5,945 

5,590 

28,301 

1,431 

19,275 

50,970 

1,977 

30.395 

47,682 

1,243 

8,853 

1,968 

2,940 

1'.425 

Grand  total 

Hylan's  plurality... 

313,871 

56,385 
158, 

155,488 
$83. 

145,456 

Total 

114.491 

29.732 

52.947 

48,925 

The  vote  on  Suffrage  stands: 


Borough. 


Manhattan. 

Bronx 

Brooklyn. . . 
Queens 


Civilian. 

Soldier.       || 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

122,389 
50.484 

123,143 
32,682 

85,573 
35,246 
89,147 
25,975 

6,762 
2,186 
6,422 
1,442 

3,387 

1,141 

3,225 

811 

Borough. 


Richmond. 
Total... 


Civilian. 


Yes. 


7,540 


236,238 


No. 


5,039 


240,980 


Soldier. 


Yes. 


327 


17,139 


No. 


189 


8,753 


The  Canadian  election,  December  17,  resulted  in  continuing  the  Borden,  Unionist  Government,  In 
power,  with  a  majority  of  more  than  forty  in  favor  of  the  compulsory  conscription  legislative  programme. 

Representative  W.  C.  Adamson  of  Georgia  resigned  from  the  House  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Customs  Appraisers,  at  New  York. 

Former  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Andrew  J.  Peters,  was  elected  Mayor  of  Boston.  December 
17,  defeating  Mayor  J.  H.  Curley  by  more  than  9,000  votes. 

The  summer  home  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Forest  Hills,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  burned,  December  18. 

A  bomb  partly  destroyed  the  executive  mansion  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  on  December  17.  Governor 
W.  D.  Stephenson  was  not  injured. 

The  British  Admlra'ty  announced,  December  17,  the  sinking  of  five  neutral  merchantmen,  a  British 
destrover,  and  four  mine  sweepers,  in  the  North  Sea  by  a  German  naval  force. 

Following  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  British  forces  under  General  Allenby.  The  World  cabled 
to  Pope  Benedict  XV.,  offering  to  convey  to  American  readers  any  message  he  wished  to  send  regarding  the 
return  of  the  Holy  City  to  Christian  control.  The  following  reply  has  been  received  from  His  Holiness 
through  the  Papal  Secretary,  Cardinal  Gasparrl: 

Rome,  Dec.  15. — The  Holy  Father  is  most  happy  to  see  Christian  nations  keeping  the  feast  of  the  Birth 
of  Our  Lord  in  His  Holy  City,  and  trusts  that  the  occupation  of  those  holy  places  where  the  Prince  of  Peace 
was  born,  lived  and  died  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  may  be  the  harbinger  of  that  peace  so  much  desired 
by  all  i)eoples. — Cardinal  Gasparrl. 

Announcement  was  made  December  16,  at  Petrograd,  by  the  Bolshevik  official  news  agency  that  Russia 
and  Germany  agreed,  December  14,  upon  an  armistice  until  December  30,  1917  (January  12,  1918). 

National  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  ordered  "Lightiess  Nights"  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  throughout 
the  United  States.     All  non-essential,  public  and  private.  Is  Included  in  the  order. 

Funchal,  capital  of  Madeira,  Azores  Islands,  was  bombarded  on  December  13  by  a  German  submarine. 
Several  civilians  were  killed. 

Secretary  McAdoo  has  announced  the  following  appointments  In  the  Treasury  Department:  James  L. 
Wllmeth  of  Arkansas,  chief  clerk  of  the  department,  to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
to  succeed  Joseph  E.  Ralph.  Paul  F.  Myers  of  New  Jersey  to  be  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Wllmeth. 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted  on  December  13  to  unseat  Mark  Bacon,  Republican,  member  from 
the  Second  Michigan  District;  and  also  voted  to  seat  in  his  place  S.  M.  Beakes,  Democrat.  This  change  is 
noted  In  the  House  of  Representatives  table  on  page  762. 

Secretary  Daniels  announced  the  creation  of  an  Allied  Naval  Council  to  direct  fleet  operations,  after 
receiving  a  cablegram  to  that  effect  from  Admiral  Benson  at  Paris. 

A  jury  at  Concord,  N.  C,  acquitted  Gaston  B.  Means,  December  16,  of  the  charge  of  murdering  Mrs. 
Maude  A.  King. 

«,  Henry  Clay  Barnabee  (84),  opera  singer,  died  December  16. 

Jacob  Scholom  B.  Abramovitz,  "the  Jewish  Cervantes,"  known  as  the  grandfather  of  Yiddish  literature; 
died  at  Odessa,  Russia,  his  home,  where  he  was  principal  of  the  Odessa  Hebrew  School. 

UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD— Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chairman;  Raymond  B.  Stevens, 
Vice-Chairman;  John  A.  Donald,  Bainbrldge  Colby,  Charles  R.  Page,  Commissioners;  Lester  Slsler,  Secretary: 
Edward  F.  Carry,  Director  of  Operations;  Edward  B.  Burling,  Chief  Counsel;  Alfred  Huger,  Admiralty 
Counsel. 

EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION — Edward  N.  Hurley,  President:  John  A.  Donald,  Charles 
Plez,  Vice-Presidents;  Raymond  B.  Stevens.  Treasurer;  Admiral  Frederick  R.  Harris.  General  Manager; 
Lester  Slsler,  Secretary. 

The  six-day  bicycle  race,  ended  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on  December  8,  was  won  by  the  team 
composed  of  Alfred  GouUet  and  Jake  Magin.  the  "Kangaroo  Quaker  Pair."  Their  total  mileage  was  2.514 
miles  and  7  laps.  The  record  for  142  hours  is  2,759  miles  and  2  laps,  by  Goullet  and  Grenda  in  the  1914 
race  at  the  Garden.  . 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY   OF   THE   COUNTY   OF    KINGS. 

President — Dr.  Frederick  C.  Holden.  Vtce^Prestdent — Dr.  John  A.  Lee.  Secretary — Dr.  Charles  E. 
Sco&eld.    Associate  Secretary — Dr.  Lewis  P.  Addoms.     Treasurer — Dr.  Stephen  H.  Lutz. 


i8  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 

SUPREME  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARCANUM. 

OPFiCERa:  Supreme  Regent — C.  Axch  Williams,  Chicago.  Supreme  Vice-Regent — FranltUn  Rubrecht, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Supreme  Orator — L.  R.  Geisenberger,  Lancaster,  Pa  Sitting  Past  Supreme  Regent — 
Samuel  N.  Hoag,  Boston.  Supreme  Secretary — Samuel  N.  Hoag,  Boston.  Supreme  Treasurer — A.  S.  Robin- 
son, St.  Louis.  Examiner  of  Claims — .W.  Holt  Apgar,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Supreme  Auditor — William  F.  MoCon- 
nell.  New  York.  Supreme  Chaplain — Carleton  E.  Hoadley,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Supreme  Ouide — S.  M.  Brlnson, 
Newbern,  N.  C.  Supreme  Warden — William  T.  Dabney,  Richmond,  Va.  Supreme  Sentrj/ — Claude  R. 
Zappone,  Washington,  D.  C.  Supreme  Trustees — H.  K.  Lathy,  Philadelphia.  Charles  H.  Pulls,  Brooklyn; 
Joseph  M.  Arnold,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


GRAND  LODGE  OF  FREE  AND  ACCEPTED  MASONS  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Grand  Master — Thomas  Penney,  Buflalo.  Deputy  Grand  Master — George  J.  Jackson,  New  York. 
Senior  Grand  Warden — William  S.  Farmer,  Syyacuse.  Junior  Grand  Warden — Arthur  S.  Tompkins,  Nyack. 
Grand  Treasurer — William  H.  Miller,  New  York.  Grand  Secretary — Robert  Judson  Kenworttiy,  New  York 
City. 

GENERAL  GRAND  COUNCIL  OF   ROYAL   AND  SELECT   MASTERS  OF  THE 

UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA. 

General  Grand  Master — Edward  W.  Wellington,  Ellsworth,  Kan.  General  Deputy  Grand  Master — 
George  A.  Newell,  Medina,  N.  Y.  General  Grand  Principal  Conductor — William  F.  Cleveland,  Haran, 
la.  General  Grand  Treasurer — ^yhomaa  E.  Shears,  Denver,  Col.  General  Grand  Recorder — Henry  W. 
Mordhurst,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


GRAND  ENCAMPMENT  KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA. 

Grand  Master — M.  E.  Sir  Lee  S.  Smith,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Deputy  Grand  Master — R.  E.  Sir  Joseph  K. 
Orr,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Grand  Generalissimo — R.  E.  Sir  Jehlel  W.  Chamberlln,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Grand  Captain 
General — R.  E.  Sir  Leonldas  P.  Newby,  Knigbtstown,  Ind.  Grand  Senior  Warden — R.  E.  Sir  WUllam  H. 
Norris,  Manchester,  la.  Grand  Junior  Warden — R.  E.  Sir  George  W.  Vallery,  Denver,  Col.  Grand  Prelate 
— R.  E.  Sir  and  Rev.  WilUam  W.  Youngson,  Portland,  Ore.  Grand  Treasurer — R.  E.  Sir  H.  Wales  Lines, 
Meriden,  Ct.  

ANCIENT     ACCEPTED     SCOTTISH     RITE     MASONS. 

The  officers  of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  are:  M.  P.  Sovereign  Grand  Commander — Barton  Smith, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  P.  G.  Lieutenant-Commander — Leon  M.  Abbott,  Massachusetts.  Grand  Minister  of  State 
— Amos  Pettibone,  III.  Grand  Treasurer-General — Leroy  A.  Goddard.  Grarid  Secretary-General— Saxaea  H. 
Codding.    Office,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  officers  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  are:  Sovereign  Grand  Commander — George  F.  Moore.  Secre- 
tary-General— John  H.  Cowlea,  Sixteenth  and  S  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KNIGHTS    OF     PYTHIAS. 

Supreme  Chancellor — John  J.  Brown,  Vandalla,  lU.  Supreme  Vice-Chancellor — Charles  S.  Davis, 
Denver,  Col.  Supreme  Pretate-r-Rev.  Joseph  H.  Spearlng^New  Orleans,  La.  Supreme  Keeper  of  Records 
and  Seal— FreA  E.  Wheaton,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Supreme  Master  of  Exchequer — Thomas  D.  Meares, 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  Supreme  Master  at  Arms — Herman  M.  Beck,  Birmingham,  ,Ala.  Supreme  Inner 
Guard — Douglas  S.  Bright,  Vlcksburg,  Miss.  Supreme  Outer  Guard — Henry  M.  Wadsworth,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL     ORDER     OF     GOOD     TEMPLARS. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUPREME  LODGE — Int.  Chief  Templar — Edward  Wavrinsky,  Stocksund, 
Sweden.  Int.  P.  Chief  Templar — Joseph' Mallns,  Birmingham,  England.  Int.  Counselor — George  F. 
Cotterlll,  Seattle,  Wash.  Im.  Supt.  Juvenile  Work — J.  W.  Hopkins,  Gloucester,  England.  Irti.  Electoral 
Supt. — Guy  Hayler,  London,  England.  Int.  Supt.  Temp.  Education — Maurice  Sternitz,  Sweden.  Int. 
Treasurer — H.  Blume,  Hamburg,  Germany.  Int.  Vice-Templar — Lars  O.  Jensen,  Norway.  Int.  Secretary 
— Tom  Honeyman,  Glasgow,  Scotland . 

NATIONAL  GRAND  LODGE,  U.  S.  A.— Nat.  Chief  Templar— Ben  D.  Wright,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Nat.  P.  Chief  Templar — George  F.  Cotterill,  Seattle,  Wash.  Nat.  Counselor — Chas.  F.  Burger,  Pasadena, 
Cal.  Nat.  Vice  Templar — Mrs.  H.  E.  Wellman,  Kendall,  N.  Y.  Nat.  Electoral  Supt. — Rev.  E.  C.  Dinwiddle, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Nat.  Supt.  Temp.  Education — Miss  Laura  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Nat.  Secretary 
— Willard  O.  Wylie,  Beverly,  Mass.    Nat.  Treasurer — W.  P.  Carlson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ODD  FELLOWS. 

Grand  Sire — Frank  C.  Goudy,  Denver,  Col.  Deputy  Grand  Sire — Henry  V.  Borst,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Sovereign  Secretary — John  B.  Goodwin,  Baltimore,  Md.  Sovereign  Treasurer — William  H.  Cox,  Maysvlile, 
Ky.  Grand  Chaplain — J.  A.  Lucas,  Lincoln,  III.  Grand  Marshal — Winn  Powers,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Grand 
Messenger — Oliver  C.  Black.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    Grand  Ouardidn — A.  E;  Gibson,  Cold  Water,  Idaho. 

B.     P.     O.     ELKS. 

Grand  Exalted  Ruler — Fred  Harper,  Lynchburg,  Va.  Grand  Esteemed  Leading  Knight — Thomas  L. 
Rellly,  Meriden,  Ct.  Grand  Esteemed  Loyal  Knight — James  M.  Shanly,  Oakland,  Cal.  Grand  Esteemed 
Lecturing  Knight — Frank  J.  Spriggs,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Grand  Secretary — Fred  C.  Robinson,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Grand  Treasurer — Chas.  A.  White,  Chicago,  III.  Grand  Tiler — Glenn  R.  Stewart,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Grand  Inner  Guard — Edward  L.  Chapman,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

IMPROVED     ORDER     OF     RED     MEN. 

Great  lncohone& — ^Thomas  H.  Jeffries,  Atlanta,  Ga.    Great  Senior  Sagamore — James  T.  Rogers,  Blng- 
hamton,  N.  Y.     Great  Junior  Sagamore— A..  G.  Rutherford,  Nashville,  Tenn.     Great  Prophet—Frederici.  O. 
Oownes,  Boston,  Mass.    Great  Chief  of  Re-cords — Wilson  Brooks,  230  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
'real  Keeper  of  Wampum — D.  K.  Reed,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va, 
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GtriDED  by  the  spirit  of  Its  founfler,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  on  May  10, 1883,  flefllcated  !t  as  an  'Institu- 
tion that  should  always  fight  for  progress  and  reform,  never  tolerate  Injustice  or  corruption,  always  tight 
demagogues,"  and  always  remain  devoted  to  the  public  welfare.  The  World,  during  the  year  1917,  met 
its  responsibilities  in  the  white  heat  of  America's  tremendous  crisis.  The  year  began  with  the  question  of 
war  or  peace  in  the  balance.  The  people  of  the  United  States  hoped  that  right  and  justice  would  prevail 
without  the  necessity  of  Columbia  buckling  on  her  armor  and  calling  the  millions  of  her  stalwart  young 
manhood  to  follow  her  across  the  seas  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Ohronloltng  from  its  staff  of  foreign  correspondents  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  world's  battle  for  flemooracy. 
Interpreting  America's  duty  to  humanity  and  posterity  in  the  spirit  of  its  founder's  words,  "never  be  afraid 
to  attack  wrong,  whether  by  predatory  plutocracy  or  predatory  poverty,"  The  World  remembered  Colum- 
bia's pledge  guaranteeing  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  the  exiles  from  autocratic  lands  who  had  flocked  to  her 
shores  through  all  the  decades.  It  translated  the  principles  of  Americanism  into  human  terms,  and  sup- 
ported the  Government  and  the  President  whUe  public  opinion  crystallized  into  the  determination  to  throw 
America's  weight  into  the  fight  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

THE  WORLD  AN  INTERPRETER  OF  AMERICAN  OPINION. 

It  was  a  year  of  constructive  work  for  a  great  journal  which  Is  looked  to  by  thinkers  In  America  ana 
Europe  as  an  Interpreter  of  the  pubUc  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  Republic.  On  February  2,  The  World'3 
Berlin  correspondent,  Cyril  Brown,  cabling  that  in  high  circles  the  belief  had  been  fostered  that  America 
would  not  be  drawn  into  the  war  as  the  result  of  the  unlimited  submarine  war,  said  that  the  first  expression 
of  American  opinion  received  there  was  a  cabled  excerpt  from  The  World's  editorial  featured  by  the  Berlin 
papers,  the  LoKal-Anzelger  commenting;  "The  World  demands  that  passes  be  handed  our  Ambassador, 
but  advises  postponing  action  until  a  concrete  case  occurs."  On  March  3,  James  M.  Tuohy,  The 
World's  London  correspondent,  cabling  tliat  Germany's  confusion  over  Washington's  revelation  of  her 
intended  Mexican  plot  was  considered  in  England  to  be  plainly  discernible  in  her  attempt  to  Justify  it, 
said:  "The  World's  stinging  editorial  characterization  of  Germany's  lying  to  America  is  placed  in  the 
forefront  of  ail  American  comment  on  the  situation  here."  On  March  22  the  BerUn  Gazette,  featuring  a 
Washington  report  that  after  a  Cabinet  meeting  the  announcement  was  made  that  "all  measures  for  war 
had  been  taken,"  carried  also  an  extract  from  a  World  editorial  on  the  sinking  of  three  American  shins, 
waxing  sarcastic  under  the  caption,  "World  Makes  a  Discovery,"  and  saying  "The  World  is  an  organ 
of  Wilson.  That  we  would  sink  ships  in  the  barred  zone,  regardless  of  their  nationaUty  and  without  in- 
dividual warning,  we  had  already  announced  February  1,  lor  which  reason  Wilson  broke  off  relations." 

On  March  25,  in  an  editorial  concerning  the  suggestion  that  America  might  extend  a  billion  dollar 
credit  to  the  Allies,  the  Berlin  Vorwaens  said:  "The  New  York  World  demands  expressly  that  the  United 
States  shall  enter  the  world  league  to  destroy  Germany  with  gold-filled  hands.  The  Yankees  won't  cease 
to  exploit  the  Allies,  even  though  they  appear  in  the  role  of  a  liberal  uncle.  But  just  as  sure  it  is  tliat  once 
the  North  American  Government  has  identified  itself  with  the  Entente  Allies  it  wiU  do  everytlilng  In  its 
power  to  let  the  Entente  win  also."  On  May  21,  Capt.  Franz  von  Rlntelen,  German  naval  officer  sentenced 
In  New  York  to  one  year's  imprisonment  for  conspiring  to  foment  strikes,  in  giving  a  statement  oreoared 
in  his  own  handwriting  to  a  World  reporter,  said:  "The  World  is  one  of  two  American  papers  read  in 
Germany.  The  World  has  been  read  throughout  the  war  in  official  circles.  It  has  been  brought  in  by 
way  of  neutral  countries.  Therefore,  I  should  like  that  the  truth  be  printed  in  The  World  about  this 
Labor's  National  Peace  Council  and  all  my  efforts  to  stop  munitions,  so  that  it  may  be  known  in  my  country 
as  well  as  this." 

On  August  19,  when  German  public  interest  In  the  Pope's  peace  proposal  was  increasing,  the  German 
press  with  almost  American  alertness  carried  despatches  from  all  the  big  capitals  of  the  world,  'The  World's 
editorial  opinion  being  polished  off  with  the  phrase  "The  World  tlirows  mud  at  German  character." 

Not  only  in  foreign  countries,  but  at  home  The  World  was  looked  to  for  fearless  exoresslon  of  public 
opinion  on  matters  of  International  and  domestic  consequence,  as,  for  Instance,  on  March  6,  when  Burr 
Mcintosh,  giving  an  illustrated  lecture  on  preparedness  at  Carnegie  Lyceum,  threw  upon  the  stereoptlcon 
racre^n  The  World's  editorials  on  international  aHairs;  or,  on  March  9  when  Oswald  Garrison  Vlllard, 
President  of  the  Evening  Post  Company,  speaking  to  the  League  of  Foreign  Bom  Citizens  on  "Some  Weak- 
nesses of  Journalism,"  dwelt  at  length  on  the  influences  which  advertisers  exert  on  newsnapers.  He  cit«d 
an  instance  wherein  a  robbery  had  been  committed  in  a  department  store  and  the  management  asked  The 
World  not  to  use  the  article.  "The  World,"  said  Mr.  Villard,  "replied  by  printing  the  story  on  the 
front  page.  That  example  of  fearlessness  did  a  great  deal  to  hearten  other  newspapers  of  the  country  that 
do  not  have  the  strength  or  resources  of  The  World." 

SERVICE   IN   INFORMING   AMERICA   OF   EVENTS  ABROAD.   • 

The  World's  foreign  news  staff  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  been  able  to  furnish  the  public 
with  more  first-hand  official  information  from  high  sources  than  any  other  newspaper.  The  work  that 
the  domestic  news  staff  did  in  1916  in  exposing  and  bringing  into  the  white  Ught  of  pubUcitv  the  German  and 
Austrian  plots  against  the  peace  of  America,  and  the  lives  and  honor  of  its  citizens,  has  been  kept  up.  The 
World  men  working  sympathetically  with  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  But  because  of 
the  thorough  work  done  in  the  previous  year,  these  matters  have  not  occupied  so  much  Dubllc  attention, 
the  events  }n  Europe  and  on  the  seas  focusing  all  minds  upon  their  tremendous  Importance.    Throug^ 
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the  work  of  Its  staff  correspondents  In  the  capitals  of  Europe  The  World  has  kept  the  reading  and  think- 
ing people  of  America  Informed  upon  the  progress  of  the  world  war  through  a  constant  and  brilliant  serlas 
of  special  articles,  interviews  wltn  men  of  international  fame,  pen  pictures  of  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
of  great  battlefields — always  remembering  to  point  out  their  world-meaning,  and  also  telling  the  Intimate, 
human  incidents  that  tie  the  thread  of  war  stories  to  the  hearts  of  the  readers. 

Lincoln  Eyre,  1'he  World's  Paris  staff  correspondent,  touched  a  chord  when  he  cabled  January  7 
his  exclusive  interview  with  Emil  Vandervelde,  Belgian  Minister  of  State,  who  told  The  World  that  his 
compatriots  would  insist  on  the  return  of  overrun  territory,  reparation,  and  guarantees  for  the  safety  of  the 
little  country.  Not  less  forceful  and  vividly  painted  was  his  cable  of  March  9,  telling  of  the  French  on- 
slaught in  tne  Champagne  where  the  horizon  blue  lines  wiped  out  a  mile  of  German  trencnes:  of  March  20. 
d^criblng  the  painstaking,  engulfing  advance  of  the  French  after  the  fleeing  Teutonic  horde  in  Picardy, 
the  troops  under  Nlvelle  driving  their  wedge  Into  the  German  line  between  Craonne  and  Laon,  and  In  the 
days  followlnis;,  the  stories  of  NIvelle's  smashing  stroke  south  of  LaFere.  On  January  18,  Lincoln  Eyre 
obtained  from  semi-ottlciai  sources  testimony  of  sworn  eyewitnesses  concernini;  the  kicking  and  beating 
of  Belgian  women  who  had  pressed  lorward  in  their  towns  to  say  good-by  to  their  men  exiled  to  Germany: 
also  an  Interview  with  Compere  Morel,  socialist  parliamentary  leadec,  that  French  peasants  rejected  peace 
until  the  Kaiser  had  been  oeaten,  and  that  they  had  faith  In  President  Wilson's  motives.  On  February 
4,  Mr.  Eyre  spent  four  days  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Alsace  and  along  tlie  eastern  end  of 
the  western  oattle  front,  describing  the  French  Alsatians'  joy  at  the  p  oraise  of  ultimate  delivery.  On 
May  13  was  published  Mr.  Eyre's  page  story  in  the  Editorial  Section  of  The  Sunday  World,  on  Fighting 
France  as  seen  from  Inside  after  three  years  of  continuous  war.  On  May  20  he  prophetically  cabled.  In  the 
light  of  the  later  Allied  attempts  at  unity  of  control,  "With  America  at  the  front  Allies  must  strike  In  unison 
on  all  points  to  win  the  war."  So,  through  the  year,  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  French  people,  his  eyes 
on  their  herolcaliy  battling  soldiers,  he  graphically  told  the  story  down  to  the  coming  of  the  Americans 
under  Pershing  and  the  meetmg  of  the  great  Allied  War  Conference  In  Paris. 

To  Cyril  Brown,  The  World's  staff  correspondent  In  Berlin,  was  given  the  delicate  and  difficult  task 
of  chronicling  the  happenings  in  the  country  that  was  destined  to  be  the  enemy's.  Living  in  a  capital 
where  free  speech  and  free  newspapers  are  unknown  In  the  American  sense,  he  nevertheless  fulfilled  his  task 
with  admirable  skill  and  tact,  lessening  rather  than  increasing,,  but  never  underestimating,  the  fuel  tliat 
was  preparing  for  the  conflagration  between  the  two  nations.  On  January  28  he  cabled  an  interview  with 
the  Prussian  War  Minister  von  Stein  who  said  that  the  enemy's  prospect  of  "breaking  through"  was  hoi)e- 
less.  Then  came  the  critical  days  of  February.  February  14,  he  cabled  that  German  opinion  turned  over- 
night to  war  with  America;  later  that  Bernstorff  had  arrived  In  Copenhagen  and  denied  German  Intrigue  in 
Cuba;  on  March  16.  when  Russia  was  revolting,  that  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  Chancellor  of  Germany,  had 
promised  equal  rights  for  Germans  and  a  share  in  all  state  work;  on  March  23,  that  Germany  at  last  saw 
war  with  America  Imminent;  and  on  April  15,  Brown,  leaving  Berlin  for  Copenhagen,  cabled  chivalrously  of 
the  studied  civility  with  which  Germans  were  treating  Americans  in  their  country.  As  early  as  April  26,  Mr. 
Brown  cabled  with  prophetic  vision  of  Berlin  scheming  to  offer  peace  to  Russia,  hoping  to  end  the  war. 
From  then  on  through  the  year,  Mr.  Brown,  with  headquarters  in  Scandinavian  countries,  covered  the  gather- 
ing of  delegates  at  Stockholm  iot  tne  "peace  without  annexation"  conference,  and  the  growing  critical  rela- 
tions between  the  Scandinavian  states  and  the  belligerents. 

On  March  10.  The  World  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of  articles  describing  freely  and  com- 
prehensively conditions  in  Germany  from  the  beginning  of  Germany's  ruthless  submarine  warfare  to  the 
time  when  Ambassador  Gerard's  little  party  crossed  the  border  into  S.'.'Itzerland.  Henry  L.  Mencten,  who 
told  the  story,  is  a  well-known  American  newspaper  man,  trained  to  observe  keenly  and  report  accurately. 
He  had  just  returned  to  this  country  via  Spain  and  Havana,  and  was  the  first  American  correspondent  to 
return  from  Germany  after  the  break.  It  was  the  first  complete  uncensored  account  of  what  happened  that  had 
reached  America,  and  pictured  the  final  act  in  a  history  of  unbroken  friendly  relations  between  two  great 
nations.  It  was  "the  Diary  of  a  Retreat."  The  series  told  how  Gerard  on  February  2,  fearful  of  a  break, 
advised  all  Americans  to  leave:  that  on  February  4,  when  a  bulletin  In  the  Lokal-Ameiger  reported  that  Ameri- 
ca had  broken  relations.  Berlin  was  so  fed  up  on  sensations  that  news  of  the  break  was  not  a  shock;  February 
6,  that  Gerard,  officially  notified  of  the  break  from  Washington,  was  winding  up  his  business  preparatory  to 
getting  out  flhd  Berlin  was  nervous  over  the  report  that  the  United  States  had  seized  ships;  February  11, 
how  (ierard  party  crossed  border,  quitting  Germany;  in  Spain,  February  16,  how  news  of  the  war  was  difficult 
to  find  in  Madrid  paners;  fron>  Havana,  March  5,  Mr.  Mencken  had  cabled  that  It  was  scarcely  true  that 
Gerard  had  been  neld  as  a  hostage  by  the  Germans,  and  wholly  untrue  that  Americans  In  Berlin  liad  been 
deprived  of  their  liberty  during  the  week  of  February  4;  on  February  9,  that  the  burning  of  papers  had  been 
Gerard's  last  act  before  his  departure  from  Berlin. 

Probably  to  no  correspondent  In  the  whole  field  of  the  war  came  so  wonderful  an  opportunity  for  ser- 
vice in  informing  the  outside  world  on  events  of  extreme  dramatic  human  interest,  touched  at  once  witli 
comedy,  patnos,  and  world  wide  possibllltl^,  as  fell  to  the.lot  of  Arno  Dosch-Fleurot,  The  World's  stall 
corresponaent  at  Petrograd,  who  was  on  the  spot  when  the  dream  of  Russian  revolutionists  through  dec- 
ades came  to  pass,  and  the  great  Slav  people  rose  In  their  might  and  deposed  the  Czar.  ,He  painted  sucli 
simple,  vivid  pictures  of  the  happenings  of  the  quick  and  almost  bloodless  victory  of  the  Russian  people 
over  the  Czar's  Government  in  a  series  of  forceful  descriptive  cables  that  the  United  States  Government  and 
Diplomatic  Corps  in  Washington  obtained  more  valuable  information  from  Dosch-Fleurot's  despatches 
than  from  official  reports.  Then  came  hla  cables  depleting  the  throes  of  a  tumultuous  people,  used  to  au- 
tocracy and  suddenly  freed,  leading  up  to  the  establishing  of  the  Kerensky  Government,  the  emergence 
of  the  ttolshevlkl,  the  Trotzky  appearance,  and  the  things  that  have  happened  since.  March  22,  the  New 
Russian  War  Chief  Guchkoff  sent  a  message  to  The  World  through  Mr.  Dosch-Fleurot  that  the  revolu- 
tion would  not  cause  the  loss  of  a  day  In  the  war;  April  20,  Dosch-Fleurot  cabled  apprehensively  that  the 
Russian  Radicals  sent  home  by  Germany  and  headed  by  Lenine,  whom  Germany  hoped  would  be  able  to 
complicate  the  situation,  had  failed  to  do  so  to  date — a  suggestion  of  what  might  be  expected,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  he  told  In  later  despatches. 

James  M.  Tuohy,  The  World's  staff  correspondent  in  London,  through  whose  sagacious  mind  millions 
of  Americans  have  looked  upon  British  affairs  for  years,  has  covered  the  war  situation  from  the  Brliish 
capital  conservatively,  accurately  and  efficiently  from^  the  beginning  of  the  war,  ably  assisted  by  a  staff  of 
experts. 

Joseph  W.  Grigg,  World  staff  correspondent  with  the  British  Armies  In  the  field,  told  In  March  of  the 
great  German  retreat  on  the  western  front  to  straighten  their  line,  at  the  time  that  Louis  Selbold,  attached 
to  the  Washington  staff  of  The  World,  was  telegraphing  the  story  of  President  Wilson  calling  20,000  militia- 
men out  to  guard  public  property  and  railroads  and  ordering  the  navy  recruited  to  a  war  basis,  with  General 
Wood  sent  South  and  General  Bell  coming  to  the  Department  of  the  East.  On  April  22  Mr.  Grigg,  then 
with  England's  sea  fighters,  told  how  the  fleet  of  British  hornets  hunted  U  boats,  and  his  stories  later  through 
the  year  have  been  forceful  and  enlightening. 

Through  the  year  The  World  secured  a  large  number  of  special  articles  pertaining  to  the  war  situation, 
written  bylts  staff  or  other  persons  with  special  knowledge  upon  the  matters. 

MR.  SWOPE'S  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  City  Editor  of  The  World,  on  February  1  discussed  In  a  special  article  the  re- 
lewal  of  ruthless  submarine  warfare  by  Germany,  pointing  out  that  he  had  sent  to  The  World  warning  of 
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Germany's  Intention  of  renewal,  on  September  29,  1916,  from  Copenhagen  after  his  montha  of  careful  study 
and  analysis  of  Germany  from  the  Inside  as  Tbe  World's  special  staff  observer  there.  In  this  connection 
It  Is  a  duty  to  note  that  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism 
tbe  trustees  of  Columbia  University  June  4  ajyarded  for  the  first  time  prizes  in  journalism  and  letters  provided 
for  in  the  will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  founder  of  the  school.  To  Mr.  Swope  the  University  Board  awarded 
Sl.OOO  "for  the  best  example  of  a  reporter's  work  during  the  year,  the  test  being  strict  accuracy,  terseness, 
the  accomplishment  of  some  public  good  commanding  public  attention  and  respect."  Mr.  Swope  made  a 
special  trip  to  Germany  in  1916,  and  after  spending  three  months  in  the  empire  returned  with  Ambassador 
Gerard,  and  in  a  brilliant  series  of  dally  articles  in  The  World  described  conditions  in  Germany  during 
the  third  year  of  the  war.  The  articles  have  since  been  published  under  the  title  "Inside  the  German  Empire." 
The  National  Arts  Club,  through  a  Jury  appointed  to  ma,lte  the  selection,  has  Included  Mr.  Swope's  book, 
"Inside  the  German  Empire,"  among  the  best  one  hundred  books  of  the  year. 

In  February  was  printed  a  series  of  six  articles  by  the  commander  of  the  Zeppelin  L-120  describing 
raids  on  British  territory.  Dr.  OrviUe  E.  McKlm,  American  veterinary  aboard  the  White  Star  liner  Georglc 
when  she  was  torpedoed,  taken  to  Germany  in  the  Yarrowdale,  told  in  a  series  of  articles  his  experiences. 
He  was  the  first  of  those  held  in  Germany  to  reach  this  country.  Ross  D.  Wliytock,  staff  correspondent 
with  Ambassador  James  W.  Gerard  ou  liis  way  home  from  Germany,  cabled  from  Havana  on  March  12  the 
story  of  the  trip  fraught  with  expectant  attacks  by  submarines.  On  June  19  was  started  a  series  of  nine 
signed  narratives  of  a  hunting  voyage  of  a  German  submarine,  by  its  commander,  Baron  von  und  zu  Peckel- 
sheim. 

Ruth  Law,  famous  American  avlatrix,  after  a  voyage  In  the  latest  type  of  French  warplane,  told  her 
story  to  The  World  in  Paris  on  February  18.  Miss  Emily  Higgins,  a  young  Irishwoman  who  had  been 
governess  to  the  children  of  the  murdered  Austrian  Archduke,  Francis  Ferdinand,  told  The  World  on  Feb- 
ruary 18  an  Intimate  story  of  his  family  life. 

Vivid  pictures  of  Washington  in  the  trying  and  momentous  times  throughout  the  year  were  told  by 
members  of  the  Washington  staff  of  The  World,  notable  among  them  the  articles  telegraphed  by  Samuel 
M.  WilUams  on  April  1,  when  the  President's  War  Message  was  said  to  be  about  ready  for  Congress;  Louis 
Selbold's  story  on  April  3  and  the  days  following,  when  it  looked  as  If  America  would  be  at  war  before  the 
end  of  the  week;  on  April  4.  when  the  Senate  voted  for  war  and  the  General  Staff  was  planning  for  an  army 
of  2,000,000;  the  passage  of  the  war  bill  by  the  House,  and  the  signing  of  the  war  declaration  oy  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  6. 

The  facts  concerning  the  explosion  of  defective  shells  on  the  American  liner  St.  Louis  on  March  12 
were  discussed  for  The  World  on  May  23  by  a  staff  correspondent  who  had  sailed  on  the  St.  Louis  on  her 
first  voyage  after  being  armed.  /« 

Among  other  notable  news  features  during  the  year  In  The  World  were  the  signed  article  by  Max  Hart- 
wig  from  Copenhagen  telling  how  Scandinavia's  "Shower  of  Gold"  was  turning  to  a  "Rain  of  Ashes"  since 
America  had  come  into  the  war;  James  M.  Tuohy's  story  from  London  that  the  monarchy  was  safe  in  Britain, 
but  that  relations  between  people  and  court  could  never  be  the  same  again;  the  printing  on  July  22  of  the 
10,500  numt>ers  for  the  new  army  of  687,000  as  drawn  at  Washington,  and  the  first  pictures  of  Pershing's 
force  landing  in  France;  the  Ust  of  names  of  those  called  in  draft  districts,  on  July  30;  Lincoln  Eyre's  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor  in  France  and  the  story  of  her  having  been  twice  in  danger  on  the  fighting  line: 
the  story  of  the  first  review  of  American  troops  in  France  by  a  French  General;  Rodzianko,  first  head  of  the 
Russian  Government  under  the  revolution,  told  The  World  on  August  11,  through  Mr.  Dosch-Fleurot,  that 
Russia  would  be  a  republic  like  the  United  States;  former  Foreign  Minister  MUiukoff  told  The  World  on 
August  30  that  the  Russian  Army  needed  a  single  head;  the  printing  of  the  first  pictures  of  the  American 
Engineers  marching  through  London  amid  the  applause  of  the  people:  the  story  from  Washington  of  the 
methods  used  In  constructing  the  new  army  cantonments,  and  photographs  of  the  troops  marching  Into 
them;  the  remarkable  series  of  Letters  From  Soldiers  at  the  Front,  printed  In  THE  Sunday  World;  the  story  of 
October  7  showing  how  the  United  States  was  shattering  all  records  in  its  rufltl  of  preparations  to  get  into  the 
fighting  In  Europe;  former  Ambassador  to  Turkey  Henry  Morgenthau'S  article  of  October  14,  la  whlCQ 
be  told  how  the  Kaiser,  weeks  ahead,  fixed  the  date  for  war  to  begin. 

OTHER  NOTABLE  NEWS  FEATURES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

On  February  12,  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  cabled  to  The  World  from  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  the  story 
Of  his  rescuing  of  the  last  of  his  Antarctic  expedition  marooned  in  the  Ross  Sea. 

Robert  H.  Murray,  The  World's  stafl  correspondent  In  Mexico  City  for  a  number  of  years,  kept  The 
World  In  touch  with  developments  in  Mexico  from  the  cablegram  of  February  26  in  which  he  told  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  vrlth  the  aid  of  Japan,  preparing  to  estabUsh  its  own  ammunition  and  small  arms  fac- 
tories, down  to  the  latest  of  the  year's  developments  in  the  turbulent  neighboring  republic. 

With  characteristic  regard  for  "The  Man  in  the  Street"  and  liis  opinions.  The  World,  on  April  20. 
When  the  question  of  conscription  was  uppermost,  sent  its  reporters  broadcast  over  New  York,  Interviewing 
every  one  they  met,  Ad  the  result  showed  a  powerful  Indorsement  of  compulsory  military  service. 

Probably  no  tragedy  in  the  crime  annals  of  the  year  so  stirred  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  New  York  as 
the  murder  of  Ruth  Cruger,  and  no  story  aside  from  that  of  the  discovery  of  her  body  by  Mrs.  Grace  Humis- 
ton,  the  woman  lawyer,  was  so  satisfactory  to  parents  as  the  special  cable  from  The  World's  Bologna,  Italy, 
correspondent  on  June  24  telling  of  the  confession  of  the  crime  by  Alfredo  Cocchl,  then  under  Indictment  In 
New  York  for  the  murder. 

Billy  Sunday's  great  religious  revival,  which  was  held  in  a  huge  tabernacle  at  168th  Street  and  Broadway, 
and  lasted  from  the  second  Sunday  In  April  until  the  second  Sunday  In  June,  ten  wefeks  in  all,  was  splendidly 
reported  by  The  World,  a  stafl  writer  who  had  been  familiar  with  Mr.  Sunday  and  his  work  for  years, 
Joseph  Jefferson  O'Neill,  described  every  happening  of  the  extended  revival,  which  resulted  in  more  than 
98,000  New  Yorkers  "hitting  the  trail"  and  professing  conversion.  Another  notable  result  was  a  free-will 
offering  of  more  than  §120,000  to  Mr.  Sunday,  which  he  generously  turned  over  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  war  work.  Besides  the  interesting  news  articles.  The  World  had  a  striking  feature. 
a  d^y  expression,  by  men  and  women  in  various  walks  of  life,  on  "What  I  Think  of  Billy  Sunday." 

OTHER  PUBLIC  SERVICES  RENDERED  BY  THE  WORLD. 

To  the  great  number  of  Americans  Interested  In  the  Irish  Home  Rule  situation,  the  articles  by  John 
Klrby,  staff  correspondent,  who  in  a  series  commencing  In  June  told  of  present  conditions  In  the  Emerald 
Isle,  were  hiteresting.  ,  .  „        ,  , 

In  April,  Lord  Northcliffe  of  England  sought  The  World's  aid  In  soimding  American  public  opinion 
on  a  settlement  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  saying,  "The  next  fourteen  days  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
vital  in  the  lUstory  of  attempts  to  solve  the  Anglo-Irish  problem.  American  statesmen  and  American  news- 
papers could  greatly  assist  those  of  us  here  who  are  struggling  to  arouse  interest  In  the  Irish  question  by  a 
prompt  expression  of  their  opinion.  Tliis  is  the  golden  hour."  The  World  procured  and  published  in  dally 
aitlcles  expressions  of  opinion  and  conviction  on  the  Irish  problem  from  leaders  of  American  thought  in 
response  to  Lord  Northcliffe 's  request  and  in  conjunction  with  the  London  Times.  The  service  rendered 
Great  Britain  in  general,  and  Ireland  in  particular,  by  securing  this  symposium  of  American  opinion  was, 
perhaps,  fittingly  expressed  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  former  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  In  this  city  on  June  10.  wner 
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he  aaked  that  his  personal  thanks  be  conveyed  to  The  World  for  "'Its  admirable  work  In  relation  to  the 
Irish  problem,"  and  said  The  World's  symposium  had  done  much  to  Influence  the  opinion  of  the  Unionists 
that  tie  Home  Rule  question  should  be  settled  at  once.  The  World  declared  editorially  on  May  2:  "Gr&it 
Britain  has  promised  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  Great  Britain  has  voted  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  It  only 
remains  for  Great  Britain  to  redeem  the  promise  and  enact  the  vote."  The  expressions  of  opinion  printed 
in  The  World  were  reprinted  by  The  World  In  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  throughout  this  country 
and  the  British  Isles. 

The  services  to  the  public  in  relation  to  food  creation  and  conservation  were  constant  throughout  the 
year.  In  February,  when  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  began  Investigations  of  circumstantial  re- 
ports that  demonstrations  against  soaring  food  prices  were  being  "accelerated  by  representatives  of  one 
of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  an  embargo  on  shipments  to  the  Allies,  acting  upon 
the  editorial  suggestion  of  The  World  the  Department  of  Health  began  publication  of  a  dally  food  bulletin 
advising  the  people  how  to  counteract  the  emergency.  On  April  23,  at  the  suggestion  of  The  World, 
Mayor  Mitchel  called'  a  conference  for  the  formation  of  a  Mayor's  Committee  on  Food  Qardens  to  co- 
ordinate and  standardize  the  activities  of  no  less  than  twenty  organizations  that  had  taken  up  the  mobili- 
zation of  vacant  land  about  the  city  for  war  gardens.  This  was  the  starting  of  a  movement  in  this  city  that 
resulted  in  tremendously  increasing  the  food  crop  of  the  Nation,  for  many  other  communities  followed  the 
example  of  New  York,  and.  Joining  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  propaganda  from  Washington, 
swelled  the  crops  into  record  breakers.  On  May  16  it  was  reported  that,  following  The  World's  sug- 
gestion, 745  acres  of  city  land  formerly  wasted  were  well  tilled,  and  that  Brooklyn  and  Queens  had  5,000 
small  gardens  started.  The  gardens  so  increased  in  value  that  on  May  18  the  Mayor  Issued  a  proclamation 
ordering  the  police  to  protect  them  from  thieves.  By  June  11  Manhattan  alone  had  960  truck  gardens, 
and  450  acres  in  Richmond  and  180  in  the  Bronx  were  being  worked,  and  school  boys  and  girls  were  doing 
much  of  the  farming. 

PRESS   CENSORSHIP. 

THE  World's  championship  of  a  free  and  untrammelled  public  press,  supporting  American  institu- 
tions and  having  the  respect  of  the  people,  was  Illustrated  when  In  February  it  offered  $1,000  in  cash  to 
Democratic  Representative  in  Congress,  Oscar  Callaway  of  Texas,  for  the  names  of  the  twenty-flve  news- 
papers of  the  United  States,  with  proof  to  substantiate  his  charges  that  they  had  been  subsidized  by  "the 
J.  P.  Morgan  interests,  the  steel,  shipbuilding  and  powder  interests,"  ifl  order  to  control  their  policy  on 
preparedness  and  militarism.  Mr.  Callaway's  charges  were  made  In  a  speech  in  the  House  on  February 
9.  The  World  still  has  its  $1,000.  The  World  early  took  the  ground  that  a  censorship  law  based  on 
common  sense  and  the  Nation's  undoubted  right  to  regulate  the  transmission  and  publication  of  war  news 
was  necessary.  Many  of  its  contemporaries  fought  against  any  of  the  measures  proposed,  and  the  legis- 
lation was  delayed  for  a  long  period.  Finally  the  original  censorship  clause  which  permitted  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  kind  of  news  not  to  be  published  was  killed.  Afterward  Congress  enacted  a  much 
more  drastic  measure  than  the  original  bill,  giving  the  Postmaster  General  arbitrary  power  to  exclude  news- 
papers from  the  second-class  privileges  of  the  mall. 

When  the  country  was  agitated  over  whether  an  iron-bound  censorship  of  newspapers  should  be  estab- 
lished, curtailing  free  speech  during  the  war.  The  World  published  early  in  May  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  Congress  and  others  who  might  doubt  the  patriotism  of  the  American  English  language  press,  doubt 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  newspapers  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  country  without  a  censorship, 
a  record  of  American  journalism  for  the  past  three  years.  In  the  full  confidence  that  it  was  a  record  that 
abundantly  justified  the  following  assertions:  That  the  newspapers,  eliminating  foreign  language  and 
special  interest  papers,  could  be  trusted  not  to  print  information  of  military  advantage  to  the  enemy;  that 
they  had  refrained  from  publishing  anything  to  embarrass  the  Government  in  its  foreign  relations;  and  that 
they  were  workers  for  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Early  in  March,  when  It  became  apparent  that  America  could  no  longer  avoid  being  drawn  into  the 
war,  and  that  the  financial,  economic  and  military  resources  of  the  United  States  would  at  once  be  thrown 
Into  the  scale,  making  every  man  and  every  dollar  count.  The  World  urged  that  Congress  give  France 
"$1 ,000,000,000,  not  merely  in  gratitude  for  what  France  once  did  for  us,  but  as  a  practical  military  measure." 
Members  of  Congress  praised  the  suggestion;  Lord  Northcilffe.  proprietor  of  the  London  Times,  praised  the 
suggestion;  leaders  of  American  thought  became  Interested,  and  the  people  of  France  were  deeply  touched 
The  germ  of  the  thought  suggested  by  The  World,  of  financial  support  to  France,  grew  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  until  the  tremendous  sums  loaned  not  only  to  France  but  to  the  other  Allies  after  war  began  received 
complete  popular  sanction. 

On  April  19,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  President  Wilson's  war  address  to  Congress,  printed 
in  German,  each  In  a  little  pamphlet  with  the  American  flag  on  it,  were  dropped  from  aeroplanes  over  the 
German  lines  all  the  way  from  St.  Quentin  to  the  Swiss  border.  The  plan  was  suggested  by  The  World. 
which  arranged  for  the  printing  and  distribution,  and  caiTied  out  in  co-operation  with  the  French  War 
Ofllce.  American  aviators  led  in  dropping  the  pamphlets.  The  World  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  pam- 
phlets,  falling  into  German  hands,  would  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  readers  wquld  learn  what  wrongn 
this  country  bore  before  its  patience  broke;  what  anger  roused  it  when  its  citizens  Were  murdered  at  sea; 
with  what  concern  it  viewed  the  menace  to  self-government  borne  by  the  German  arms — things  that  tho 
German  Government  had  hidden  from  its  people. 

ENCOURAGED   VOLUNTEERING. 

When  patriots  were  springing  to  arms,  volunteering  for  the  army  and  navy,  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  The  World  encouraged  in  every  way  possible  the  men  who  were  coming  forward  by  the  thousands 
to  rally  round  the  flag,  and  among  Its  suggestions  were  that  city  police  stations  be  used  as  enlistment  places, 
which  met  with  the  approval  of  Commissioner  Woods  and  United  States  oflBcerg.  But  realizing  the  tre- 
mendous armies  that  Columbia  must  raise  in  her  war  against  autocracy,  it  urged  that  the  vital  experiences 
of  all  the  democracies  that  were  warring  against  German  autocracy  be  not  disregarded,  and  that  the  selec- 
tive draft  be  resorted  to.  "Whether  we  like  conscription  or  dislike  it,  we  cannot  afford  to  resort  to  hall 
way  measures  in  a  war  In  which  the  fate  of  democracy  Is  hanging  in  the  balance,"  The  World  said  editor- 
ially. "We  must  compel  the  German  autocracy  to  understand  from  the  outset  that  war  with  the  United 
States  Is  100  per  cent,  war,  waged  with  all  the  military,  financial  and  economic  resources  of  the  Republic. 
Anything  short  of  that  means  needless  loss  of  Ufe,  property,  and  needless  misery.  The  World  polled 
Congress,  showing  that  on  April  20  those  In  both  Hauses  favoring  the  selective  dralt  proposition  greatly 
outnumbered  those  opposed  to  it.  The  country  adopted  the  draft.  On  April  26,  proclaimed  by  Governor 
Whitman  as  France  Dav  in  New  York,  The  World  cabled  greetings  to  the  embattled  people  of  France 
through  Le  Matin,  Paris,  "America  takes  her  place  beside  France  and  her  brave  Allies  and  expects  on  tho 
battle  line  to  discharge  In  part  the  debt  she  owes  France."  The  answer  came  back  with  gratitude,  saying. 
"Through  The  World,  Le  Matin  sends  greetings  from  the  polius  of  France  to  the  new  soldiers  of  the  new 
freedom."  When  the  soldier  boys  In  France  began  asking  for  books  and  magazines,  The  World  made 
a  suggestion  through  the  Red  Cross,  which  was  approved,  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  office  In  New 
York  where  literature  could  be  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  lorwarded  quickly  to  France,  la 
this  way  Americans  fighting  abroad  secured  intellectual  recreation  in  their  rest  camps. 

The  World  was  active  in  organizing  the  reception  of  the  French  and  British  High  Commissions  whiob 
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came  to  America  In  May,  Lincoln  Eyre,  The  Wobuj'b  Paris  correspondent  accompanying  tlie  French 
commissioners;  It  was  The  World  that  suggested  and  arranged  for  a  guard  of  men  who  had  served  in  the 
AUled  armies  at  the  front  to  take  part  In  the  receptions  In  this  city.  In  order  that  New  York  City  might 
express  Its  appreciation  of  the  magnificent  services  of  Marshal  Jotfre,  the  Hero  ct'the  Marne,  whose  geniua 
turned  back  the  wave  that  might  have  swamped  civilization,  The  World  Invited  ts  readers  to  join  In  giving 
him  a  magnificent  token,  a  golden  Statue  of  Liberty,  replica  of  the  gift  of  Franci-  to  America.  The  money 
was  raised  through  the  columns  of  The  World,  and  60,000  people  gathered  k)  Central  Park  to  witness 
the  presentation  on  May  10,  by  Charles  M.  Lincoln,  managing  editor  of  Thg  Woau>,  who  gave  It  to  him 
from  the  people  of  New  York  with  their  affection,  admiration,  and  everlasting  .gratitude  for  the  glorloua 
work  which  Papa  Joffre  had  done  for  the  liberty  of  the  world.  The  remainder  of  the  Joffre  fund  raised 
by  The  World  for  the  token  was  given  to  a  French  war  charity  through  Ambassador  Jusserand. 

Early  in  June  The  World  discovered  that  certain  soldiers  reaching  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  their  way 
to  the  Great  Adventure  In  France,  were  suffering  great  discomforts — that  arriving  at  the  seaboard  after  seven 
days  in  day  coaches  they  were  held  In  cars  three  days  more.  Notification  to  the  Red  Cross  by  The  World, 
and  pubUcatlon  of  the  facts,  without  locations  or  information  of  any  military  value  to  the  enemy,  resulted  at 
once  in  the  soldiers  being  properly  cared  for,  and  thanks  extended  to  The  World  through  officials  of  the 
Red  Cross,  none  of  whom  had  any  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  these  troops  until  The  World  had  apprised 
them  of  It  more  than  sixty  hours  after  the  arrival. 

The  World  devoted  a  great  deal  of  its  news  space  to  urging  subscriptions  to  the  two  Liberty  Bond 
issues,  and  employes  of  The  World  subscribed  for  $130,000  of  the  first  issue  through  a  part  payment  plan 
arranged  by  The  World.  This  did  not  Include  subscriptions  which  were  made  by  World  men  through 
banks.  The  subscriptions  by  World  employes  for  the  second  issue  amounted  to  $100,000.  On-August 
24  a  field  ambulance  fully  equipped  for  service  at  the  front  was  t)resented  to  the  United  States  Army  Medical 
Corps  as  the  gift  of  the  staff  of  The  World,  and  was  accepted. 

Protests  made  through  The  World  hi  August  against  the  draft  of  medical  students  for  service  in  the 
ranks  of  the  National  Army  bore  substantial  results  August  30  in  an  order  from  the  Pre  /ost  Marshal  General 
at  Washington  conceding  practically  everything  at  which  The  World  movement  aimed.  The  order  provided 
that  students  who  had  been  in  school  more  than  one  year  might  be  exempted  from  the  selective  draft,  as  might 
hospital  interns,  so  that  they  could  continue  their  studies  and  fit  themselves  for  national  service  in  the  line 
of  their  profession. 

Believing  that  the  reply  of  President  Wilson  to  the  peace  proposals  of  the  Pope  was  a  flocimient  that 
would  forever  hold  a  place  among  the  masterpieces  of  literature  and  International  politics.  The  World 
proposed  to  President  WUlcox  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  that  the  school  year  be  opened 
with  a  study  of  it  by  the  high  school  pupils.  President  WUlcox  and  the  district  superintendents  approved, 
and  on  September  11  the  study  of  the  great  paper  was  commenced  by  the  classes  In  English  and  American 
history.    The  World  furnished  15,000  copies  of  the  document  to  the  pupils  free  of  cost. 

On  September  4,  the  day  of  New  York's  big  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  38,621  young  men  making 
the  city's  quota  for  the  National  Army,  and  they  paraded  through  the  streets,  the  men  were  the  guests  of 
the  City,  The  World,  and  the  New  York  Baseball  Club,  at  the  Polo  Grounds.  There  were  drills,  music, 
a  lunch,  and  a  regular  league  championship  game.  It  was  The  Woruj's  suggestion,  and  PhiUp  J.  McCook, 
director  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  the  day,  said  "We  were  very  grateful  to  The  World  for  the  Idea  ol 
having  the  game  at  the  Polo  Grounds  and  grateful  for  the  help  The  World  gave  in  carrying  out  the  idea." 

Nowhere  among  the  young  men  of  America  was  the  enthusiasm  greater  for  supporting  the  country 
when  war  was  declared,  and  over  ninety  splendid  young  men  from  the  editorial,  reportorlal,  advertising, 
publication  and  mechanical  departments.of  The  World  have  entered  one  branch  or  another  of  the  national 
forces  and  are  now  in  service.  These  men,  well  equipped  for  what  they  have  to  do,  range  from  Coloael  to 
private  in  the  army  and  from  Lieutenant  to  apprentice  seaman  In  the  navy. 

WILSON  COMMENDS  THE  WORLD. 

On  July  18  President  Woodrow  Wilson  wrote  the  following  letter  of  appreciation  to  Mr.  Ralph  Pulitzer, 
President  of  the  Press  PubllshLng  Company  (The  New  York  World)  : 

Dear  Mr.  Pulitzer: — I  have  heard  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  admiration  of  the  action  of  The 
World  in  regard  to  the  men  in  The  World  office  and  their  service  in  the  war.  I  think  perhaps  you  cannot 
know  what  genuine  and  deep  satisfaction  such  evidences  of  patriotism  excite  in  ine.  May  I  not  send  you 
and  the  men  this  line  of  warm  appreciation?" 

Mr.  Puhtzer,  soon  after  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  had  announced  to  the  staff  of  The 
World  that  all  who  were  called  into  service  in  the  National  Guard,  Naval  Militia,  or  the  Army  or  Navy 
Reserves,  or  who  volunteered  for  service  in  these  organizations,  would  have  the  difference  between  thefr 
Federal  pay  and  theh-  World  salaries  made  up  to  them  by  The  World.  Mr.  Ralph  PuUtzer  himself  Joined 
the  Naval  Reserves  as  Lieutenant  on  board  a  "submarine  chaser"  in  a  section  patrol  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Hlfl 
chaser  was  built  at  his  order  especially  for  this  form  of  service,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Government. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Probation  Association  held  early  In  the  year  in  Pittsburgh,  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  at  the  convention  of  1916  on  the  consolidation  and  standardization  of  the  Domestic 
Relations  and  Juvenile  Courts  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  Brooklyn  edition  of  The  World  first 
championed  this  consolidation.  The  resolutions  recommended  the  organization  of  Family  Courts  to  be  given 
jurisdiction  In  all  matters  arising  under  acts  pertaining  to  Juvenile  Courts,  divorce  and  alimony  matters, 
cases  of  desertion  and  non-support,  paternity  cases,  and  matters  pertaining  to  adoption  and  guardianship. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  19 17  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  The  World  rendered  a  pubUc  service  by 
printing  a  series  of  articles  exposing  numerous  bills  cloaking  "grabs"  and  favors  designed  to  benefit  corpora/- 
tlons.  Efforts  of  a  powerful  lobby  to  overcome  the  effects  of  exposure  by  The  World  were  futile.  Measures 
not  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature  were  vetoed  by  Governor  Whitman  upon  demand  of  The  Wobld. 

SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  THE  YEAR'S  WORK. 

Through  The  World's  Department  of  Missing  People,  estabhshed  ten  years  ago  as  an  assistance  to 
people  who  have  lost  communication  with  relatives,  or  whose  daughters,  sons,  husbands,  wives  or  parents 
have  disappeared,  a  large  number  of  missing  people  have  been  found  and  communication  established  between 
friends  and  relatives,  who  have  not  known  of  each  other's  whereabouts.  In  some  Instances  for  many  years. 
In  many  Instances  lost  dear  ones  were  returned  to  people  who  couldnot  afford  the  cost  of  advertising  for  them 
or  conducting  expensive  searches,  and  in  other  cases  where  all  efforts  to  locate  them  by  advertising  and  through 
regular  civil  authorities  had  failed. 

As  a  direct  result  of  The  World's  expose  of  the  871,457  Army  and  Navy  Bazaar  that  netted  $754  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  passed  unanimously  the  DowUng  ordinance  placing  all  entertainments  for  charity,  other 
than  those  of  religious  and  fraternal  organizations,  under  regulation  of  the  Department  of  Licenses. 

ACCURACY  AND  FAIR  PLAY. 

The  World's  Bureau  of  Accuracy  and  P^air  Play  Issued  Its  fourth  annual  report.  Members  of  THE 
World  staff  and  its  correspondents  everywhere  have  almost  without  exception  shown  their  hearty  accord 
with  the  purposes  and  activities  of  the  bureau.  A  limited  number  of  correspondents  who  have  been  convlctef' 
by  the  records  of  habitual  carelessness  have  been  dismissed.    There  has  been  a  material  falling  oft  In  Ubt 
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suits  since  the  bureau  was  established,  which  means  a,  corresponding  increase  in  public  confidence  and  good 
wlU. 

While  the  bureau  was  created  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  accuracy  and  fair  play  in  the 
columns  of  The  World,  serious  eBorta  have  been  made  to  spread  the  Idea  wherever  newspapers  are  published. 
The  system  has  appealed  to  many  journalists  and  teachers  of  journalism  throughout  the  United  States  who 
have  adopted  It  In  their  newspaper  and  classrooms.  The  publications  of  the  bureau  are  regularly  sent  to 
more  than  thirty  colleges  and  universities  where  journalism  Is  taught. 

The  bureau  has  actively  co-operated  with  the  Federal  authorities,  the  District-Attorney's  office  and  the 
Police  Department  in  prosecuting  scores  of  crooks  and  swindlers  who  have  tried  to  use  the  advertising  columns 
of  THE  WORU)  and  other  newspapers  to  trap  their  victims.  Convictions  have  been  secured  In  many  of  these 
cases  and  In  some  Instances  the  courts,  before  imposing  sentence,  have  Induced  the  persons  convicted  to  make 
restitution.  A  number  of  misleading  advertisements  have  been  cut  out  or  rejected,  and  some  persons  whose 
advertisements  were  considered  to  be  misleading  have  been  required  to  change  them  into  plainer  English. 

THE   SUNDAY   WORi^D'S   SERVICES  TO   THE   PUBLIC. 

In  THE  Sunday  World  Editorial  Section  the  great  leaders  of  the  world's  thought  spoke  throughout 
the  year  either  in  articles  specially  written  for  The  World  or  In  authorized  interviews  with  members  of 
The  World's  staff.  Among  the  direct  contributors  were  Abram  I.  Elkus,  Ambassador  to  Turkey:  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Van  Dyke,  Ambassador  to  Holland;  Frederick  Courtland  Penfleld,  Ambassador  to  Austria; 
Jules  Jusserand,  French  Ambassador  In  Washington;  Aimaro  Sato,  Japanese  Ambassador;  United  States 
Senator  W.  M.  Calder;  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.  P.,  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  George  W.  Wlcker- 
sham.  Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Herman  A.  Metz,  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
S.  Stanwood  Menken  and  John  F.  Hyian.  Among  the  more  important  interviews  were  those  with  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  John  Mitchell,  John  McCormack,  Sir  Stephenson  Kent,  John  B.  Stanchfleld,  Marshal 
Joffre.  Congressman  Murray  Hulbert,  Francesco  Nltti,  Dudley  Field  Malone,  Arthur  Williams,  Milan 
Stefanik,  Gen.  Goetha,ls,  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  Mrs.  Norman  deR.  Whltehouse, 
Mayor  John  Purroy  Mltchel,  and  Morris  Hlllqult;  Lincoln  Eyre  The  World's  Paris  correspondent  sup- 
plied a  graphic  picture  of  France  from  the  Insiae;  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  on  his  return  from  a  long  residence 
in  Germany,  wrote  a  similar  picture  of  that  country,  and  Charles  M.  Lincoln,  managing  editor  of  The 
World,  after  a  trip  through  England  and  France,  furnished  a  page  of  notes  on  his  observations.  What 
has  been  commented  on  by  the  leading  papers  of  Europe  as  one  of  the  most  Important  political  revelations 
of  recent  years  was  the  inside  story  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  in  which  Arthur  Benington  laid  bare  for  the 
first  time  the  long  series  of  betrayals  with  which  Germany  and  Austria  treated  Italy  their  ally. 

The  Magazine  Section  of  The  Sunday  World,  a  real  52-tlmes  a  year  magazine,  has  as  usual  kept 
well  up  with  its  self-imposed  task  of  covering  the  whole  wide  field  of  human  interests  and  contemporary 
events  with  story  and  picture.  So  enormous  is  the  range  embraced  that  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  Its  1917  year  can  be  mentioned.  Among  them  were:  Eleven  master  stories  from  the  front, 
in  the  series,  "Most  iTraglc  Incident  I  Saw  in  the  War,"  by  eleven  world-famous  war  correspondents;  the 
one  big,  authentic  German  spy  expos6,  by  Capt.  Horst  von  der  Goltz;  the  Mary  Garden  series  of  six  articles; 
WlUlam  Hohenzollern  as  his  wife's  Lady-ln-WaitIng  saw  him;  Mike  Flannery  on  the  War,  by  Ellis  Parker 
Butler  of  "Plgs-is-Plgs"  fame. 

The  series  of  hyper-ridlculous  Carr-Boyd  adventures;  three  big  serial  novels,  "Fantomas,"  Wads^ 
worth  Camp's  "House  of  Fear,"  and  Arthur  Somers  Roche's  "Ransomi";  four  double-page  tlmelv  war  maps; 
the  whole  field  of  current  art  recorded  In  color.  Including  Henry  Blng's  four  unique  water  colors  from  a 
German  prison-camp;  in  music,  a  dozen  of  the  tlmeUest  song  hits;  the  newest  dances,  as  Broadway  took 
them  up;  full  color-page  records  of  the  season's  most  notable  stage  spectacles,  such  as  the  Wanderer  and 
Chu  Chin  Chow;  wartime  cookery,  with  dozens  of  original  recipes  obtained  from  New  York's  most  fa- 
mous chefs;  eight  full  pages  of  up-to-the-minute  fashions  in  gowns  and  millinery;  the  war  in  picture  and 
story;  love,  romance,  crime,  adventure,  sport  and  serious  business  as  dramatized  In  the  lives  of  scores  of 
living  men  and  women  all  over  the  world.  The  World  Magazine,  for  example,  was  the  first  American 
publication  to  obtain  from  Paris  the  full  true  story  of  Mata  Harl's  treachery,  and  printed  it  weeks  before 
the  beautiful  danseuse  faced  the  firing  squad. 

Many  notable  photographs  were  exclusively  published  in  the  copper-etched  gravure  process  jn  The 
Sunday  World's  Picture  Section.  Four  pages  were  devoted  to  the  wonderful  pictures  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton  brought  back  with  him  from  his  second  Antarctic  expedition.  A  special  four  page  section  was 
also  issued  for  Donald  C.  Thompson's  graphic  pictures  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Many  unusual  pic- 
tures of  the  war,  such  as  a  series  of  photographs  showing  the  happenings  in  one  minute  of  actual  battle  and 
aerial  pictures  of  battle  fronts  were  published.  The  World  also  published  the  first  aerial  photograph 
ever  made  of  the  Sahara  Desert.  A  series  of  contrasting  photos  of  "old  and  new  New  York"  attracted 
wide  att:>ntion. 

SUNDAY  WORLD  FIELD  DAYS  AND  OTHER  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES. 
The  Sunday  World  conducts  a  special  bureau  called  "The  School  Prize  bepartment,"  In  Room  214, 
Pulitzer  Building,  to  foster  athletics  In  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  With  the  consent  of  the  School  Board 
and  in  close  affiliation  with  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  the  Sunday  World  began  thirteen  years 
ago  to  supply  each  year  prizes  and  other  assistance  to  enable  public  schools  to  hold  Sunday  World  Field 
Days  of  regulation  athletic  games  for  grammar  grade  boys.  Since  then  the  Field  Day  activities  have  ex- 
panded until  in  1917  there  were  180  sets  of  medals  supplied  by  The  World.  Gen.  Wlngate  virrote  to 
The  World  In  the  fall  of  1917:  "The  great  work  which  the  P.  S.  A.  L.,  has  accomplished  is  largely  the  result 
of  the  Field  Days  and  competitions  which  The  Sunday  World  has  instituted."  During  1917  out  of  a 
total  school  enrolment  of  104,765  in  the  eligible  grades,  75,000  participated  In  the  games  conducted  by 
180  schools.  The  attendance  was  estimated  at  250,000.  Ten  thousand  children  attended  the  final  meet 
in  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  Armory,  October  27,  forty-two  schools  participated,  sending  1,027  con- 
testants for  the  28  solid  gold,  28  sterling  silver  and  28  bronze  medals  given  by  The  World.  Other  public 
school  activities  of  The  Sunday  World  during  the  past  year  wereTHE  Sunday  World  Walking  Club  for  boya 
and  girls;  medals  and  pins  for  school  garden  competitions,  and  prizes  for  competitions  during  vacation 
In  the  city  parks  and  public  school  playgrounds. 

THE  EVENING   WORLD'S   SERVICE  TO  THE   PUBLIC. 

The  energetic  work  of  the  Evening  World,  always  fearless,  painstaking  in  its  efforts  to  be  Just  anfl 
fair,  always  with  the  thought  of  the  good  of  the  people  and  the  Republic  uppermost  in  everything  It  does — 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  poor  against  oppression — and  of  all  classes  for  the  attainment  of  justice,  has  seen 
twelve  months  of  useful  public  service,  during  which  many  exclusive  articles  and  news  beats  appeared. 
The  Evening  World's  clean  and  well  written  news  columns,  its  unexcelled  Illustrations,  its  departments 
for  women,  children,  and  young  people,  its  special  articles  by  women  writers,  its  remarkable  sporting  page, 
"The  Best  Sporting  Page  in  New  York,"  made  up  a  brilliant  daily  newspaper  that  Is  always  on  the  job 
In  its  effort  to  be  the  first  on  the  street  with  the  news.  The  Evening  World's  Dally  Magazine,  filled 
with  high  class  literary  and  miscellaneous  matter  pertinent  to  the  trend  of  the  public  thought  and  the  world's 
■|fe  of  the  time,  afforded  In  the  course  of  the  year  a  libniry  unexcelled  for  entertainment  and  Information. 
'.a  editorial  page,  strong,  aggressive,  conducted  on  wide  lines,  with  many  specially  written  and  signed 
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articles  by  men  and  women  foremost  among  the  Republic's  thinkers,  has  been  a  dependable  feature  of  the 
paper  throughout  the  year.    The  Evening  Wori.b'8  cartoons  and  comic  pages  have  been  unexcelled. 

The  Kiddle  Klub  Korner  appeared  In  The  Evening  World  for  the  first  time  May  1,  1916,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Eleanor  Schorer,  now  "Cousin  Eleanor"  to  nearly  100,000  children  ranging  from  one  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  Klub  celebrated  Its  first  birthday  party  May  26,  1917,  on  the  green  of  Central  Park.  It 
took  the  form  of  a  pageant,  "Young  Manhattan,"  written  by  Miss  Schorer.  Over  1,500  children,  costumed 
in  the  typical  garb  of  the  various  nations  that  make  up  cosmopolitan  New  York,  took  part  In  dances  and 
tableaux,  and  20,000  spectators  witnessed  the  spectacle.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Kiddle  Klub  Korner 
live  In  and  about  Greater  New  York,  but  the  fraternal  "cousinshlp"  boasts  relations  In  Canada,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Australia,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  France  and  other  countries.  The  cousins  have  adopted  six  of  Papa 
Joffre  8  Orphans  of  the  Marne.  Enthusiasm  was  shown  by  the  cousins  over  plans  for  the  second  Christmas 
celebration  in  December,  Miss  Schorer's  big  move  to  bring  out  the  natural  talent  existing  in  the  100,000 
children  under  her  guidance. 

THE  Evening  World  organized  the  Sporting  Legion  in  April  and  May  to  demonstrate  the  willing- 
ness of  New  York  sportsmen  to  serve  their  country,  and  their  eagerness  to  be  with  the  first  who  were  going 
to  do  their  bit  for  Uncle  Sam.  ft  was  a  big  success  from  the  start  as  a  recruiting  measure.  Not  orily  did 
the  young  sport  enthusiasts  answer  the  Legion  Sail,  but  entire  clubs  sought  to  have  their  organizations 
represented  when  the  members  marched,  a  thousand  strong,  from  Sixty-second  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue 
to  City  Hall  on  May  5th  to  be  reviewed.  Every  man  in  the  ranks  had  pledged  himself  to  enlist  In  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

The  Evening  World's  Americanization  Forum,  which  advocated  special  citizenship  courses  In  the 
public  schools,  in  an  effort  to  get  the  spirit  of  this  country  and  promote  the  principles  of  democracy,  was 
a  tremendous  success  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  a  help  in  awakening  dormant  patriotism.  Up 
to  May  21  the  total  attendance  at  all  the  Americanization  meetings  held  in  pubUc  school  auditoriums  and 
public  parks  was  estimated  at  500,000  for  the  Ave  months'  campaign.  This  number  was  Increased  ma- 
terially later. 

THE  Evening  World  then  campaigned  for  an  Americanization  Forum  BlU  in  the  Legislature,  which  was 
passed  and  signed  by  the  Governor  April,  1917,  the  Governor  signing  it  with  two  pens  and  presenting  one  to 
Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  daughter  of  the  President,  who  personally  went  to  Albany  to  back  up  the  measure, 
and  the  other  to  Sophie  Irene  Loeb.  This  bill  provides  that  at  the  request  of  twenty-five  citizens  the  trustees 
or  Board  of  Education  in  each  school  district  shall  organize  and  conduct  community  centres  ,or  civic  purposes, 
and  civic  forums  throughout  the  State  to  promote  and  advance  the  princlple.s  of  Americanization;  the  Board 
of  Education  to  provide  funds  for  support  of  the  same.  The  "Patriotic  Thousand"  young  women,  to  be 
known  as  "The  Daughters  of  the  War  of  1917,"  organized  by  The  Evening  World,  each  young  woman 
promising  to  secure  five  recruits  for  the  colors,  was  another  instance  of  the  energy  of  the  paper  in  the  recruiting 
campaign  that  swept  the  country  before  conscription  was  decided  on  and  America  was  hurrying  preparations 
for  war.  In  the  Interest  of  agricultural  preparedness,  urged  by  the  Government  as  a  prime  necessltj^  and 
to  expedite  the  gathering  of  vital  information.  The  Evening  World,  pending  ofilcial  action  by  the  State, 
organized  In  April  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  to  bring  together  farmers  wh6  needed  help  and  school 
boys  under  military  age  but  available  for  farm  work.  The  Evening  World  also  employed  an  agricultural 
expert  and  pushed  the  home  gardens  movement,  and  the  Park  Department  at  the  paper's  suggestion  started 
model  gardens  in  the  parks  as  object  lessons.  '^ 

FIGHT  FOR  PLAYGROtTNDS. 

One  of  The  Evening  World's  victories  for  the  people  was  the  winning  of  the  fight  for  a  playground— 
the  assuring  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  PubUc  School  No.  137,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  that  the  plot 
used  as  a  playground  in  Essex  Street,  near  Grand,  was  not  to  be  taken  away  from  them  as  had  been  intended 
by  the  Estimate  Board  until  The  Evening  World  took  up  the  fight.  The  Evening  World  also  rendered 
Invaluable  service  to  the  Twelfth  and  Sixty-ninth  Regiments  in  June  in  their  recruiting  campaign  to  get  up 
to  full  war  strength  by  July  15.  The  Evening  World's  Housewives'  Protective  Association  launched  a 
strong  drive  to  destroy  the  food  pirates  on  July  17.  Mass  meetings  were  arranged  by  The  Evening  World 
covering  every  section  of  the  city  in  an  effort  to  arouse  the  State  legislators  into  activity  when  they  should 
meet  on  July  31  In  extra  session  to  take  up  the  food  problem.  It  was  a  campaign  of  education  for  the  house- 
wives of  New  York.  The  Evening  World  advocated  legislation  that  would  make  specific  scheming  by 
criminal  speculators  impossible,  and  secure  an  adjustment  of  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

On  July  19  Sophie  Irene  Loeb  of  The  Evening  World  announced  that  5,000  babies  were  suffering 
for  the  want  of  milk,  and  10,000  to  20,000  were  only  getting  a  part  supply  on  account  of  high  prices.  To 
meet  this  alarming  state,  The  Evening  World  asked  the  public  for  contributions  addressed  to  Milk  for 
Children  Fund,  care  of  'Thb  Evening  World.  The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  with  whom  The  Evening  W/)rld  co-operated,  hoped  to  secure  funds  enough  to  feed  5,000  babies, 
and  The  Evening  World  felt  It  was  up  to  it  and  the  public  to  help.  This  was  done  and  all  needy  cases 
cared  for  by  the  contributions  that  poured  In. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  at  City  Hall,  July  27,  Sophie  Irene  Loeb  advocated 
milk  control  or  regulation,  storage,  terminal  markets  and  municipal  buying  and  selling  of  food.  The  Even- 
ing World  Housewives'  Protective  Association  held  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Aldermanlc  Chambers,  City  Hall, 
on  July  6,  Mrs.  William  Grant  Brown,  President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  presiding,  at 
which  Sophie  Irene  Loeb  again  pointed  out  that  20,000  children  of  the  east  side  were  starving  because  of  the 
high  co.5t  of  milk  and  other  food.  She  again  spoke  at  the  public  hearing  of  the  War  Legislative  Committees' 
Food  BUI  at  Albany  on  August  8,  declaring  the  State  should  sell  milk  to  the  poor  of  the  east  Bide  to  combat 
the  avaricious  dealers.  The  New  York  women,  who  had  studied  the  food  situation  and  went  to  Albany  were 
so  convincing  that  Senator  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  adjourned  the  hearing  a  day  in  order  to 
change  and  bolster  up  the  measure. 

■rHB  Evening  World  continued  its  work  for  fairer  prices  and  better  food  distribution  during  the  year, 
exposing  fish  food  profiteers,  who  were  believed  to  make  100  to  400  per  cent,  profit  by  barefaced  extortion; 
also  getting  aid  of  the  butchers  In  driving  out  meat  profiteers,  attacking  wrong-doing  in  all  branches  of  food 
supply,  until  In  December  things  caipe  to  a  crisis. 

FOOD  PROFITEERING. 

As  a  result  of  The  Evening  World's  exposures  of  the  war  profiteering  In  necessities  of  life,  notably 
meat,  prevalent  in  Naw  York,  representatives  of  the  leading  wholesale  and  retail  organizations  of  the  city 
agreed  to  a  plan  to  rejtrlct  profits  to  a  reasonable  basis.  The  plan  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  at  the  call  of  the 
local  representatives  of  the  Federal  Food  Administration  and  the  State  Food  Control  Board.  "The  call  was 
Issued  as  a  result  of  the  publication  In  The  Evening  World  of  facts  and  figures,  showing  downright  robbery 
by  retailers  in  dlHerent  sections  of  the  city. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  John  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Food  Board,  which  has  combined 
with  the  State  Food  Board  to  meet  with  the  meat  dealers  and  arrive  at  fair  prices  to  be  charged — these  prices 
to  be  published  tri-weekly  so  that  the  average  housewife  could  know  when  the  local  butcher  was  charginp 
more  than  a  fair  price.    This  committee  was  composed  of  Arthur  Williams,  Federal  Food  Administrato' 
Cyrus  Miller,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Transportation  and  Distribution  of  the  State  Food  Board:  and  Soph 
Irene  Loeb  of  TpE  Evening  World.    The  committee  met  In  prominent  butchers'  shops  and  where  mp 
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was  cut  up  into  Its  various  sections,  and  prominent  rfepresentatlves  of  the  trade  estimated  a  fair  price  to  be 
charged  with  an  approximate  margin  of  20  per  cent,  profit.  The  principal  meat  so  estimated  is  the  kind  pur- 
chased by  four  millions  out  of  the  five  millions  population  of  this  city. 

Other  public  services  of  The  Evening  World  during  the  year  were  the  investigation  of  slacker  marriages 
and  their  publication.  City  Clerk  Scully  giving  the  paper  credit  for  shaming  prospective  slackers  away  from 
the  Marriage  License  Buueau,  of  which  he  was  in  charge,'aQd  where  young  men  were  flocking,  who  thought 
by  getting  married  they  could  escape  army  duty;  the  holding  of  the  Army  Athletic  Fund  Show  in  the  Hippo- 
drome; the  entire  fund  raised  to  be  spent  for  sporting  paraphernalia  for  the  New  York  soldiers,  under  direction 
of  the  United  States  Government;  the  advocating  of  a  parade  through  the  city  by  the  National  Guard  or- 
ganizations before  leaving  for  their  Federal  camps  on  August  30,  the  giving  on  the  night  before  the  parade  o( 
a  monster  dinner  to  the  men.  The  senc-off  dinner  was  suggested  by  The  Evening  World,  and  arranged 
through  the  auspices  of  The  Evening  World  Committee  of  Business  Men,  and  the  Mayor's  Committee 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  At  the  Hotel  Btltmore,  August  28,  Major-Gen.  John  F.  O' Ryan  and  his  staff, 
and  between  300  and  400  men  and  women,  all  friends,  relatives  or  admirers  of  the  New  York  Commander 
or  his  subordinates,  enjoj^d  a  dinner,  reception  and  entertainment.  Then  on  the  night  of  August  29  In  the 
camps  and  armories  there  were  monster  dinners  for  the  men.  The  next  day  they  paraded  down  Fifth  Avenuet 
cheered  on  their  way  to  camps,  and  France,  by  friends,  wives,  mothers  and  sweethearts. 

Thousands  of  quarts  of  milk  have  been  provided  annually  for  crippled  and  anaemic  children  through 
The  Evening  World's  Penny  Lunch  Fund.  Three  years  ago  The  Evening  World  launched  its  campaign 
for  penny  lunches  in  the  public  schools.  From  the  fund  contributed  by  the  public,  penny  lunches  were  put 
in  operation  in  over  a  hundred  schools.  The  work  has  grown,  and  this  year  the  fund  supplied  lunches  for 
hundreds  of  crippled  and  anaemic  little  folks. 

The  Evening  World  secured  an  amendment  to  the  Taxicab  Law  for  which  it  had  originally  campaigned. 
This  amendment  provides  that  any  vehicle  operating  from  or  in  a  railroad  station  or  steamship  dock  shall 
be  deemed  a  public  cab  and  licensed  under  the  ordinance,  and  thus  charge  only  legal  rates.  Some  cab 
companies  at  these  places  had  been  charging  more  than  legal  rates  under  the  guise  that  they  were  operating 
from  private  property  and  not  amenable  to  the  ordinance.  This  finally  puts  every  vehicle  that  carries 
passengers  for  Tiire  on  the  city  streets  under  the  City  License  Bureau  and  regulated  accordingly. 


DECLARATIONS 

Austria  against  Belgium,  August  28,  1914. 

Austria  against  Japan,  August  27,  1914. 

Austria  against  Montenegro,  August,  9,  1914. 

Austria  against  Russia,  August  6,  1914. 

Austria  against  Serbia,  July  28,  1914. 

Bulgaria  against  Serbia,  October  14,  1915. 

China  against  Austria,  August  14,  1917. 

China  against  Germany,  August  14,  1917. 

Cuba  against  Germany,  April  7,  1917. 

France  against  Austria,  August  13,  1914. 

France  against  Bulgaria,  October  16,  1915. 

France  against  Germany,  August  3,  1914. 

France  against  Turkey,  November  5,  1914. 

Germany  against  Belgium,  August  4,  1914. 

Germany  against  France.  August  3,  1914. 

Germany  against  Portugal,  March  9,  1916. 

Germany  against  Roumania,  September  14,  1916. 

Germany  against  Russia,  August  1,  1914. 

Great  Britain  against  Austria,  August  13,  1914. 

Great  Britain  against  Bulgaria,  October  l5,  1915. 

Great  Britain  against  Germany,  August  4,  1914. 

Great  Britain  against  Turkey,  November  5,  1914. 

Greece  against  Bulgaria,  November  28,  1916  (Pro- 
visional Government). 

Greece  against  Bulgaria,  July  2,  1917  (Government 
of  Alexander). 

Greece  against  Germany,  November  28, 1916  (Pro- 
visional Government). 

Greece  against  Germany,  July  2, 1917  (Government 
of  Alexander) . 

SEVERANCE   OF 
Austria  against  Japan,  August  26,  1914. 
Austria  against  Portugal,  March  16,  1916. 
Austria  against  Serbia,  July  26,  1914. 
Austria  against  United  States,  April  8,  1917. 
Bolivia  against  Germany,  April  14,  1917. 
Brazil  against  Germany,  April  11,  1917. 
China  against  Germany,  March  14,  1917. 
Costa  Rica  against  Germany,  September  21,  1917. 
Egypt  against  Germany,  August  13,  1914. 
France  against  Austria  August  10,  1914. 


OF     WAR— 1914-1917. 

Italy  against  Austria,  May  24,  1915. 

Italy  against  Bulgaria,  October  19,  1915. 

Italy  against  Germany,  August  28,  1916. 

Italy  against  Turkey,  August  21,  1915. 

Japan  against  Germany,  August  23,  1914. 

Liberia  against  Germany,  August  4,  1917. 

Montenegro  against  Austria,  August  8,  1914. 

Montenegro  against  Germany,  August  9,  1914. 

Panama  against  Germany,  April  7,  1917:  againot 
Austria-Hungary,  December  10,  1917. 

Portugal  against  Germany,  November  23,  1914 
(resolution  passed  authorizing  military  intervention 
as  ally  of  England) . 

Portugal  against  Germany,  May  19,  1915  (military 
aid  granted). 

Roumania  against  Austria,  August  27,  1916  (allies 
of  Austria  also  consider  it  a  decUlratlon) . 

Russia  against  Bulgaria,  October  19,  1915. 
.  Russia  against  Turkey,  November  3,  1914. 
■    San  Marino  against  Austria,  May  24,  1915. 

Serbia  against  Bulgaria,  October  16,  1915. 

Serbia  against  Germany,  August  9,  1914. 

Serbia  against  Turkey,  December  2,  1914. 

Siam  against  Austria,  July  22,  1917. 

Slam  against  Germany,  July  22,  1917. 

Turkey  against  Allies,  November  23,  1914. 

Turkey  against  Roumania,  August  29,  1916. 

United  States  against  Germany,  April  6,  1917. 

United  States  against  Austria,  December  7,  1917. 

Brazil  against  Germany,  October  26,  1917. 
DIPLOMATIC   RELATIONS. 

Greece  against  Turkey,  July  2,  1917  (Government, 
of  Alexander). 

Greece  against  Austria,  July  2,  1917  (Government 
of  Alexander) . 

Guatemala  against  Germany,  April  27,  1917. 

Hayti  against  Germany,  June  17,  1917. 

Honduras  against  Germany,  May  17,  1917. 

Nicaragua  against  Germany,  May  18,  1917. 

Peru  against  Germany,  October  6,  1917. 

Turkey  against  United  States,  April  20,  1917. 

United  States  against  Germany,  February  3, 1917. 

Uruguay  against  Germany,  October  7,  1917. 


FOUR     MILLION     SOCKS    FOR     UNITED    STATES    SOLDIERS. 

(By  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  December  4,  1917.) 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Navy's  clothing  business  may  be  gained  from  this  list: 


Cotton  socks pairs 

Woollen  socks pairs 

Shoes pah-s 

Jerseys 

Cotton  undershirts 

Nainsook  drawers 

Handkerchiefs 

Bath  towels 

Blankets 

leavy  .undershirts ., . . . 

ea vy  drawers 

atcb  caps 


3,500,000 

600,000 

700,000 

750,000 

3,000,000 

1,400,000 

4,000,000 

950.000 

600,000 

500,000 

500:000 

450,000 


Silk  neckerchiefs 

Wooi'-n  gloves pairs 

Leggings pairs 

Bleached  twills  for  white  uniforms . . .  yards 
Blue  denim  for  dungarees  (overalls),  .yards 
Heavy  canvas  for  sails,  awnings,  covers, 

hammocks,  cots,  etc yards 

Mattress  covers 

Heavy  overcoats 

11-ounce  cloth  for  shirts  and  jumpers,  .yards 
Trousers  cloth yards 


340,000 

300,000 

300,000 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

6,000,000 

400,000 

250,000 

1,500,000 

1,250,000 


Order  of  The  White  Crane. 


PROMINENT    SOCIETIES    AND    ASSOCIATIONS. 

(IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX   BOROUGHS) 


Actuarial  Society,  Robert  Hen 
derson,  Sec,  346  Broadway. 

Aeronautical  Society  of  Am.,  29 

W.  39th  St.:  Edward  Durant.  Sec 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  U.  S. 

290     Broadway.;     Frederick     W. 

Rubien,  Sec. 

Am.  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  404  W.  1 16th  St.; 
F.  P.  Keppel,  Sec. 

Am.  Automobile  Association,  501 
5th  Ave.;  H.  A.  Bontatl.  Treas. 

Am.  IJankers'  Association,  5 
Nassau  St.;  Fred  E.  Farnsworth, 
Sec.     ■ 

Am.  Defence  Society,  305  5th 
Ave. 

Am.  Educational  Alliance,  597 
5th  Ave. 

•     Am.  Fine  Arts  Society,  215  W. 
67th  St. 

Am.  Game  Protection  and  Propa- 
gation Society,  233  Broadway. 

Am.  Historical  Society,  265 
Broadway. 

Am.  Institute,  322  W.  23d  St. 
Chas.  E.  Schaffner,  Sec. 

Am.  Institute  of  Chemical  En 
glneers,  CoOper  Union. 

Am.  Jewish  Relief  Committee, 
52  WUliam  St. 

Am.  Newspaper  Publiahers'  Asso 
ciation,  63  Park  Row. 

Am.  Numismatic  Society,  Broad- 
way and  15Gth  St. 
Am.  Red  Cross,  389  5th  Ave. 
Am.    Seamen's    Friend    Society, 
507  West  St.;  G.  S.  Webster,  Sec. 
Am.  Sunday  School  Union,  233 
Broadway. 

A.  S.  P.  C.  A.,  Madison  Ave.  and 
26th  St. 

Am.  Tract  Society,  Park  Ave.  and 
40th  St. 

Anti-Saloon  League  of  N.  Y., 
156  5th  Ave.    , 

Antl-Suflrage  Association,  280 
Madisori  Ave. 

Art  Students'  League,  215  W. 
57th  St. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  119  E 
i9th  St. 

Association    for   Improving    the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,105  E.  22d  St 
Association    for    Improved     In- 
struction of  Deaf  Mutes,  904  Lex- 
ington Ave. 

Association  of  Catholic  Charities, 
667  Lexington  Ave. 

Association  f  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  42  W.  44th  St. 

Audubon  Society,  1974  Broad- 
way. 

Authors'  League  of  Am.,  33  W 
42d  St. 

Board  of  Domestic  Missions 
Reformed  Church.  25  E.  22d  St. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  M.  E 
Church,  150  5th  Ave. 


Association,       1482 


Broadway 
Broadway. 

Bronx  County  Bar  Association, 
1187  Washington  Ave. 

California  Society,  Chas.  J 
Brooks,  Sec,  45  Cedar  St. 

Carnegie  Foundation,  576  5th 
Ave. 

Catholic  Guardian  Society,  228 
E.  21st  St. 

Charity  Organization  Society 
105  E.  22d  St.;  E.  T.  Devtne,  Gen 
Sec. 

Chelsea  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion, 290  9th  Ave.;  E.  H.  Pfeifler, 
Sec. 

Children's  Aid  Society,  105  E. 
22d  St. 

Chinese  Merchants'  Association, 
14  Mott  St. 

Citizens'  Union,  41  Park  Row; 
W.  E.  Youker,  Sec. 

Civic  Forum,  15  W.  44th  St. 

Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
79  Wall  St. 

Colonial  Dames,  2  W.  47th  St. 

Consumers'  League,  105  E.  22d 
St. 

Decorative  Art  Association,  14 
E.  34th  St. 

Educational  Alliance,  197  E. 
Broadway. 

Fifth  Ave.  Association,  542  5th 
Ave.;  Louis  H.  Hosmer,  Sec. 

Friendly  Aid  Society,  246  E.  34tb 
St. 

Hispanic  Society  of  Am.,  Broad 
way  and  156th  St. 

Holland  Society,  90  West  St. 

Housewives'  League,  25  W.  45th 
St. 

Irish  Emigrant  Society,  51  Cham 
bers  St.;  Thomas  V.  Brady,  Sec. 
Japan  Society,  165  Broadway. 
Jewish   Big   Sister    Association, 

137  E.  22d  St. 
Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  So- 
ciety; office,  366  2d  Ave. 

Junior  League  of  City  of  N.  Y., 
Inc.,  42  W.  39th  St. 
League  of  Foreign-Bora  Citizens, 

138  2d  Ave. 
Legal  Aid  Society,  239  Broadway, 

253  W.  58th  St.,  51  E.  125th  St.,  89 
Delancey  St.,  1  Broaway;  Cor- 
nelius P.  Kltchel,  Sec. 

Little  Mothers'  Aid  Association, 
236  2d  Ave.;  Mrs.  Emllie  Van  Biel, 
Sec. 

Merchants  Association,  Wool- 
worth  Building;  8.  C.  Mead,  Sec. 

Municipal  Art  Society,  119  E. 
19th  St.;  Albert  S.  Bard,  Sec. 

Music  League  of  Am.,  1  W.  34th 
St. 

Musical  Art  Society,  33  W.  42d 
St. 

Nat'l  Association  of  Credit  Men, 


St. 


New  England  Society,  43  Cedat 


Board    of    Missions,    Protestant  41  Park  Row;  J.  H.  Tregoe,  Sec 
Episcopal  Church,  4th  Ave.  and  22d     Nat'l    Association    Opposed    to 
St.  IWoman  Suffrage,  35  W.  39th  St. 


N.    Y.    Academy    of    Sciences, 
Central  Park  West,  cor.  W.  77lh  St. 
N.    Y.    Bible  Society,   66   Bible 
House;  Geo.  W.  Carter,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  City  Mission  and  Tract 
Society,  105  E.  22d  St.;  A.  E. 
Schauffler,  Pres. 

N.    Y.    Genealogical    and    Bio- 
graphical Society,  226  W.  58th  St. 
N.    Y.    Historical    Society,    170 
Central      Park      West;      Fancher 
Nicoll,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Port  Society,  166  II th 
Ave.;  James  Yereance,  Pres. 

N.  Y.  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  297  4th 
Ave.;  Geo.  G.  Haven,  Jr.,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice,  140  Nassau  St. 

N.  Y.  Zoological  Society,  *ni 
Broadway  and  E.  183d  St.,  cor. 
Southern  Boulevard;  M.  Grant, 
Sec. 
Old  Guard,  229  W.  51st  St. 
Oratorio  Society,  1  W.  34th  St.; 
W.  B.  Tuthlll,  Sec,  287  4th  Ave. 

Pan-American  Society  of  U.  S. 
15  Broad  St. 

Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York,  Carnegie  Hall. 

Prison  Association,  135  E.  15th 
St.;  John  S.  Ward,  Treas. 

Professional  Woman's  League, 
1999  Broadway;  Miss  Alice  Brown, 
Sec. 

Public    Education    Association, 
8  W.  40th  St.;  W.  K.  Brlce,  Treas. 
St.    Andrew's    Society,    105    E. 
22d  St. 

St.  George's  Society,  72  Wall  St.; 
P.  H.  Tabor,  Sec. 

St.  Nicholas  Society,  43  Cedar 
St.;  C.  Storm,  Sec. 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  2  W. 
64th  St. 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime,  50  Union  Square  East;  T. 
D,  Kenneson,  Sec. 

Society  of  American  Dramatists 
and  Composers,  220  W.  42d  St. 

Society  of  Mayflower  Descend- 
ants; Chandler  Smith,  Sec,  44  E. 
23d  St. 

Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
33  W.  42d  St.;  Richard  Wellhig, 
Sec. 

United  Hospital  Fund  of  N.  Y., 
105  E.  22d  St. 

University  Settlement  Society, 
184  Eldrldge  S..;  Frank  Tucker, 
Sec. 

Veteran  Firemen's  Association, 
132  Nassau  St. 

Working  Girls'  Vacation  Society, 
105  E.  22d  St. 

Writers'  Press  Association,  304 
Madison  Ave. 


THE    BIG    SISTERS    (INCORPORATED). 

For  personal  volunteer  service  to  girls  and  young  children  and  to  aid  In  the  reformation  of  Juvenile 
delinquents.  Headquarters,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Of- 
ficers: President — Mrs.  William  K.  VanderbUt.  Vice-President — Mrs.  J.  Searle  Barclay,  Jr.  TTeasurer— 
Mrs.  Wlllard  Parker,  Jr.  Secretary — Mrs.  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  Executive  Secretary — Mrs.  Francis 
Schneebeli.    Advisory  Council — Ernest  K.  Coulter,  George  Battle,  Hon.  J.  Frederic  Kernochan. 


ORDER  OF  THE  WHITE  CRANE. 

Chancellor  General — Robert  J.  F.  McCowan,  35  North  Pearl  St.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.    Grand  Chamierlait 
— J.  G.  B.  Bulloch,  M.  D.,  The  Octavia,  1669  Colmnbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary  General — Mi 
Benjamin  L.  Purcell,  Glen  Allen,  Va. 


Church  Memoranda  for  1918. 


THE  WORLD  ALMANAC  FOR  1918. 

The  Astronomical  calculations  are  given  in  local  Mean  Time,  except  aa  otherwise  indicated,  and  were 
made  expressly  lor  tills  work  by  Arthur  Newton. 

Chronological  Eras. 

The  year  1918  corresponds  to  the  year  7426-27  of  the  Byzantine  era;  5678-79  of  the  Jewish  era,  the 
year  5679  commencing  at  sunset  September  6;  2671  since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  accordilng  to  Varro; 
2694  of  the  Olympiads,  or  the  second  year  of  the  674th  Olympiad,  commencing  July  1:  2578  of  the  Japanese 
era  and  to  the  seventh  year  of  the  period  entitled  Taisho;  1336-37  of  the  Mohammedan  era,  the  year  1337 
beginning  on  October  7,  1918.  The  143d  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  beglna 
on  July  4,  1918.  


Chronological  Cycles. 


Dominical  Letter Fl  Lunar  Cycle  (Golden  Number) . .  19 1  Roman  Indictlon. 

Epact 17lSolar  Cycle 23|  Julian  Period 


1 
.6631 


Date  of  Beginning  of  Epochs,  Eras,  and  Periods 

Name.  Began. 

Grecian  Mundane  Era b.  c.  5598,  Sept.    1 

Civil  Era  of  Constantinople "  5508,  Sept.    1 

Alexandrian  Era "  5502,  Aug.  29 

Julian  Period "  4713,  Jan.      1 

Mundane  Era "  4008,  Oct.     1 

Jewish  Mundane  Era "  3761,  Oct.      1 

Era  of  Abraham "  2015,  Oct.      1 

Era  of  the  Olympiads '. . . .  "  776,  July     1 

Ron-an  Era  (A.  U.  C.) "  753,  April  24 

Metonlc  Cycle "  432,  July  15 


Name. 
Grecian  or  Syro-Macedonlan  Era. 

Era  of  Maccabees 

Tyrian  Era 

Sldonian  Era 

Julian  Year 

Spanish  Era 

Augustan  Era 

Vulgar  Cliristlan  Era 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem , 

Mohammedan  Era 


B.  C, 


A.  D. 


Began. 
312,  Sept.    1 
166,  Nov.  24 
126,  Oct. 
110,  Oct. 

45,  Jan. 

38,  Jan. 

27,  Feb. 
1,  Jan. 

69,  Sept 
622.  July 


19 
1 
1 
1 

14 
I 
1 

le 


The  Seasons. 

D. 

Vernal  EQutaox,       Spring     begins  March        21 
Summer  Solstice,      Summer  begins  June  22 

Autumnal  Equinox,  Autumn  begins  September  23 
Winter  Solstice,        Winter    begins  December  22 

Note — ^Eastern  standard  time  is  found  from  Washington  mean  time  by  adding  eight  mlautea. 


H. 

M. 

.5 

18  A. 

M. 

12 

52  A. 

M. 

•A 

38  P. 

M. 

10 

34  A. 

M. 

Washington  Mean  Time. 


Morning  Stars. 


Mebcurt — January  3  to  March  12:  April  26  to 
June  26;  September  1  to  October  15;  December  18 
to  end  of  year. 

Venus — February  9  to  November  23. 

MARS-^January  1  to  March  15. 

JUPITER — June  15  to  end  of  year. 

Saturn — January  1  to  January  31;  August  11  to 
end  of  year. 


Evening  Stars. 


Mebcurt — January  1  to  January  3;  March  12  to 
April.>26;  June  26  to  September  1;  October  15  to 
December  18. 

Venus — January  1  to  February  9;  November  23 
to  end  of  year. 

Mars — March  15  to  end  of  year, 

Jupiter — January  1  to  June  15. 

Saturn — ^January  31  to  August  1 1. 


Church  Memoranda  for  1918. 


Januatv. 
1  Tuesday. 

6  Epiphany. 

13  1.  Sun.  aft.  Epiphany 

20  U.    " 

27  Septuageslma  Sunday 

FebTUOTV.  ■ 

1  Friday. 

2  PUrifloation. 

3  Sexageslma  Sunday. 
10  Qulnqtiageslma  Sua 
13  Ash  Wednesday. 

17  I.  Sunday  In  Lent. 
24  U.       • 

March. 
1  Friday. 
3  111.  Sunday  in  Lent. 

7  Thurs.  (Ml-Careme). 
10  Iv.  Sunday  in  Lent. 
'7  V.        

t  Palm  Sunday. 
Annunciation. 
Good  Friday. 
Easter  Sunday. 


April. 

Monday. 

1.  Sunday  after  Easter. 

11. 

ill. 

St.  George. 

iv.  Sunday  aft  Easter. 

May. 

Wednesday. 
Rogation  Sunday. 
Ascension  Day. 
1.  Sun.  aft.  Ascension. 
Pentecost  (Whit  Sun.) . 
Trinity  Sunday 
Corpus  Cbrlstl. 

June. 
Saturday. 
I.  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

U. 

lU. 

Iv.     "  "  " 

St.  John  the  Baptist 
V,  Sunday  after  TriLlty 


Julv. 
1  Monday. 

7  vl.  Sunday  alt.  Trinity, 

14  vU.     " 

21  vlU.    " 

28  ix.     v.      ::      :' 

Aagast. 

I  Thursday. 

4  X.  Sunday  aft.  Trinity, 
6  Transflguratlon. 
11  xl  Sunday  alt.  Trinity. 

15  Assumption. 

18  xll. Sunday att.Trinlty. 
25  xlll.      "        '.'-        :'- 

Sevtember. 

1  xlv.  Sun.  ait.  Trinity, 

8  XV. 

15  xvl. 

22  xvU. 

29  XV  111.   " 

(Michaelmas.) 


October. 

1  Tuesday. 

6  xix.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 

13  XX.      

18  St.  iMke  (Evangelist). 
20  xxl.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 
27  xxll. 

November. 

1  Friday— All  Saints. 

3  xxlU.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 

10  xxiv. 

17  XXV.      "       -         •• 

24  xxvl.    '•      •! 
30  St.  Andrew. 

December. 
1  1.  Sunday  in  Advent. 

15  iU. 

22  iv.     "        *•        "• 

25  Ctiristmas. 

27  St.  John  (Evangelist). 
29  i.  Sun.  aft.  Christmas 


The  Centre  of  Population. 


^i. 


1918    LEGAL   HOLIDAYS    IN    THE    VARIOUS    STATES. 


January  1.  New  Year's  Dat:  In  all  States  and 
District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 

January  8.  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans-  In  Louisiana,. 

January  19.  Lee's  Birthday:  In  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,   and   Virginia. 

February  12.    Georgia  Day:  In  Georgia. 

February  12.  Lincoln's  Birthday:  In  California-) 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana' 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota' 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
February  14.  admission  Day:  In  Arizona 
February  19.  Mardi  Gras,  Shrove  Tuesday: 
In  Alabama  and  Florida  (In  counties  having  a  carni- 
val); in  Louisiana,  In  the  parishes  of  Orleans,  St. 
Bernard,  .Jefferson,  St.  Charles,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 

February  22.  Washington's  Birthday:  In  all 
the  States,  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico.  Hawaii, 
and  Alaska. 

March  2.  Anniversart  of  Texan  Indepen- 
dence:  In  Texas. 

March  4.  Inauguration  Day:  In  District  of  Co- 
lumoia  in:  years  when  a  President  of  the  United 
^attis  is  inaugurated. 

March  22.  Emancipation  Day:  In  Porto  Rico, 
■CO,    March  26     Maryland  Day:  In  Maryland. 

March  29.  Good  Friday:  In  Alabama,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  f'lorida,  Louisiana,  Maryland.  Minne- 
sota, New  JerSey,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  Ten- 
nessee. 

April  12  Halifax  Independence  Resolutions 
In   North   Carolina. 

April  13.    Thomas  Jefferson's  Birthday:  In 

Alabama. 


Patriot's  Day:  In  Maine  and  Massa- 


April  19. 
cbusetts. 

April  21  anniversary  op  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto:   In  Texas. 

April  26.  Confederate  Memorial  Day:  In  Alar 
bama,  Florida,   Georgia,  and  Mississippi. 

MayIO.  Confederate  Memorial  Day:  In  North 
Carolina  and   South   Carolina. 

May  10.    CoNFEDERAi'E  DAY;:  In  Tennessee. 

May  20.  Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence:  In 
North   Carolina. 

May  30.  Decoration  Day:  In  all  the  States  and 
District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska,  except  Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
Confederate  Memorial  Day:  In  Virginia. 

June  3.  Jefferson  Davis's  Birthday:  In  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
and  Texas.  In  Louisiana,  known  as  "Confederate 
Memorial  Day." 


June  11.    Kamehameha  Day:  In  Hawaii. 

June  15.    Pioneer  Day:  In  Idaho. 

July  4.     Independence  Day:  In  all  the  States, 
and  Territories  and  Insular  Possessions. 
•VJULY  24.    Pioneers'   Day:  In  Utah. 

JULY  25.  '  Landing  of  American  Troops:  Porto 
Rico. 

AUGUST  1.    Colorado  Day:  In  Colorado. 

August  16.  Bennington  Battle  Day:  In  Ver- 
mont. 

September  2.  Labor  Day:  In  all  the  States  and 
District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 

September  9.     Admission  Day:  In  California. 

September  12.  "Defenders'  Day":  In  Maryland. 

September  21.  Regatta  Day:  In  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

October  7.  Missouri  Day  (commemorative  of 
Missouri   history):   In   Missouri. 

October  U.    Farmers'  Day:  In  Florida. 

October  12.  Columbus  Day:  In  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona. Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma.  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode 
Island,  Texas,  Vermont,  Waslilngton,  West  Virginia. 

October  18.    Alaska  Day:  In  Alaska. 

October  31.    admission  Day:  In  Nevada. 

November  1.    All  Saints'  Day:  In  Louisiana. 

November  5.  General  Election  Day:  In  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana. Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio  (from 
12  m.  to  5.30  P.  m.  only),  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island  (biennially  In  even  years) ,  South 
Carollaa,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas.  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 
In  1918  in  States  holding  such  elections  the  date  is 
November  6.  Election  Day  Is  not  a  legal  holiday  lu 
States  or  Territories  not  listed. 

November  28.  Thanksgiving  Day:  Is  observed 
In  all  the  States  and  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  although  It  Is  not 
a  statutory  holiday  In  all. 

December  25.  Christmas  Day:  In  all  the  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
and  Alaska. 

ARBOR  Day:  In  some  of  the  States.  The  date  Is 
not  uniform. 

Saturday  afternoon:  In  many  of  the  States  and 
cities  and  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is  no  National  holiday,  not  even  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Congress  has  at  various  times  appointed 
special  holidays.  In  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty- 
third  Congress  it  passed  an  act  making  Labor  Day 
a  public  holiday  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it 
has  recognized  the  existence  of  certain  days  as  holi- 
days for  commercial  purposes,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion named,  there  is  no  general  statute  on  the  subject. 
The  proclamation  of  the  President  designating  a  day 
of  Thanksgiving  only  makes  It  a  legal  holiday  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories. 


THE   CENTRE   OF    POPULATION. 


Census  Year. 

Approximate  Location  by  Important  Towns. 

From  Point 

to  Point  In 

Direct  Llne.t 

1790   . . 

23  mllp.s  Bast  of  Baltimore.  Md -'. 

ISOO 

1 8  miles  West  of  Baltimore,  Md 

40.6 

1810 

40  miles  Northwest  by  West  of  Washington,  D.  C 

16  miles  North  of  Woodstock,  Va 

36.9 

1820 

60.5 

1830 

19  miles  West-Southwest  of  Moorefleld,  W.  Va.*    

40.4 

1840 

16  miles  South  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.* 

65.0 

1850 

23  miles  Southeast  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.* 

64.8 

I860 

20  miles  South  of  Chllltcothe,  Ohio 

80.6 

1870 

48  miles  East  by  North  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

44.1 

1880 

8  miles  West  by  South  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58.1 

1890 

48.6 

1900 

6  miles  Southeast  of  Columbus,  Ind 

14.6 

1910                 

In  the  City  of  Bloomlngton.  Ind 

39.0 

•    'West  Virginia  /ormed  part  o{  Virginia  until  1S60. 
decade. 


t  Movement  In  miles  during  preoedinf 


.i) 


Standard  Time. 


CHURCH    FASTS. 

ThB  Roman  CatboUc  Days  of  fasting  are  the  forty  flays  of  Lent,  tBe  EmBer  Days,  tbe  Friaays  of 
tbe  tour  weeks  In  Advent,  and  certain  vigils  or  evenings  prior  to  the  greater  feasts,  while  all  Fridays  of 
the  year  are  days  of  abstinence  from  flesh  meat.  In  the  American  Episcopal  Church  the  days  of  fasting 
or  abstinence  to  be  observed,  according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  the 
Eraber  Days,  the  three  Rogation  Days,  and  all  the  Fridays  of  the  year  except  Christmas  Day.  In  the 
Greek  Church  the  four  principal  fasts  are  those  in  Lent,  the  week  succeeding  Whitsuntide,  the  fortnight 
before  tbe  Assiunption,  and  forty  days  before  Christmas. 


EMBER    AND    ROGATION    DAYS. 


E.MBBR  and  Koeatlon  Days  are  certain  periods  of  the  year  devoted  to  prayer  anfl  fasting.  EmBeP 
Days  (twelve  annually),  about  the  beginning  of  the  four  seasons,  are  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sat- 
urday after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  in  Spring;  after  th"!  feast  of  Pentecost  (Whit  Sunday),  Summer;  after 
the  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Autumn,  and  after  the  festival  of  St.  Lucia,  Winter.  Ember  Weeks  are 
the  weeks  in  which  the  Ember  Days  appear. 

Rogation  Days  occur  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Mark,  April  25,  and  on  the  three  days  Immediately  preceding 
Ascension  Day. 

DIVISIONS    OF   TIME. 


Ths  Interval  between  two  consecutive  meridian 
transits  of  a  fixed  star  having  no  proper  motion,  or 
the  interval  during  which  the  earth  makes  one  abso- 
lute revolution  on  its  axis.  Is  invariable.  Very 
slightly  differing  from  this  is  a  Sidereal  Day,  which 
is  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  transits  of 
the  Vernal  Equinox  over  any  meridian.  Vernal 
Equinox  is  employed  in  two  senses:  it  may  mean 
either  the  date  when  Spring  commences,  or  else,  as 
here,  the  point  In  the  heavens  occupied  by  the  sun's 
centre  when  Spring  commences.  The  Interval  be- 
tween two  consecutive  transits  of  the  Sun  over  any 
meridian  Is  called  an  Apparent  Solar  Day,  and  its 
length  varies  from  day  to  day  by  reason  of  the  vari- 
able motion  of  the  earth  In  its  orbit  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  this  orbit  to  the  eauator  on  which  time  Is 
measured.    .  _ 

A  Mean  Solar  Day  is  the  average  or  mean  of  all 
the  apparent  solar  days  in  a  year;  it  Is  equal  to  1  day 
3  minutes  and  56.555  seconds,  when  measured  in 
units  of  the  Sidereal  Day.  Mean  Solar  Time  is  that 
shown  by  a  well-regulated  clock  or  watch,  while 
Apparent  Solar  Time  is  that  shown  by  a  well-con- 
structed sun-dial;  the  difference  between  the  .two  at 
any  time  is  the  Equation  of  Time,  and  may  amoimt 
to  16  minutfefl  and  22  seconds.  The  Astronomical 
Day  begins  at  noon  and  the  Civil  Day  at  the  pre- 
ceding  midnight. 

The  Interval  during  which  the  earth  makes  one 
absolute  revolution  round  the  Sun  is  called  a  Sidereal 
Year,  and  consists  of  365  days  6  hours  9  minutes  and 
9.6  seconds,  which  is  invariable. 

The  Tropical  Year  is  the  interval  between  two 
consecutive  returns  of  the  Sun  to  the  Vernal  Equinox. 
If  this  were  a  fixed  point,  the  Sidereal  and  Tropical 
Years  would  be  Identical;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  Moon  and  planets  due  to 
the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  the  Equinox  has  a 
Blow,  retrograde  mean  motion  of  50".26  annually, 
80  that  the  Sun  returns  to  the  Equinox  sooner  every 
year  than  he  otherwise  would  by  20  minutes  23.6 
seconds;  tbe  Tropical  Year,  therefore,  consists  of 


365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  and  46  secondB.  The 
Tropical  Year  Is  not  of  uniform  length;  It  Is 
now  slowly  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  .530  second  per 
century,  but  this  variation  will  not  always  continue. 

Julius  Csesar,  In  b.  c.  45,  was  tbe  first  to  reform 
the  calendar  by  ordering  that  every  year  whose  date 
number  is  exactly  divisible  by  4  contain  366  days, 
and  all  the  other  years  365  days.  The  Intercalary 
day  was  Introduced  by  counting  the  sixth  day  before 
the  Kalends  of  March  tvice,  hence  the  name  bis- 
sextile, from  bis,  twice,  and  aex,  six.  Ho  also  changed 
the  beginning  of  the  year  from  the  first  of  March  to  the 
first  of  January,  and  also  changed  the  name  of  the 
fifth  month  (QulntiUs)  to  July,  after  himself.  The 
average  length  of  the  Julian  year  is  therefore  365  k 
days,  which,  however,  is  too  long  by  1 1  minutes  and 
14  seconds,  and  this  would  accumulal!e  In  400  years 
to  about  three  days.  The  Julian  Calendar  continued 
In  use  until  a.  d.  1682,  when  the  Gregorian  Calendar 
was  Introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  the 
view  of  keeping  the  Equinox  to  the  same  day  of  the 
month.  Of  the  centurial  years  only  those  which 
are  exactly  divisible  by  400  thenceforward  con- 
tained 366  days.  The  length  of  the  mean  Gregorian 
Year  may  therefore  be  set  down  at  365  days  5  hours 
49  minutes  12  seconds,  and  the  error  will  amount  to 
one  day  In  3,000  years.  The  Gregorian  Calendar 
was  Introduced  into  England  and  her  colonies  in 
1752,  at  which  time  the  Equinox  had  retrograded 
11  days  since  the  Council  of  Nice  in  a.  d.  325,  when 
the  rule  for  Easter  Day  was  establisued  and  the 
Equinox  occurred  on  March  21;  hence  September  3, 
1752,  was  called  September  14,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  commencement  of  the  legal  year  was  changed 
from  March  25  to  January  1,  so  that  the  year  1751 
lost  the  months  of  January  and  February  and  the 
first  24  days  of  March.  The  difference  between  the 
Julian  and  Gregorian  Calendars  is  now  13  days. 
Russia  and  the  Greek  Church  still  employ  the  Julian 
Calendar  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

In  the  Orient,  the  Gregorian  Calendar  was  adoptefl 
by  Japan  In  1873,  by  the  Chinese  Republic  In  1912, 
and  by  the  Turkish  Parliament  In  January,  1917. 


STANDARD    TIME. 

(From  a  statement  prepared  by  tbe  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

The  United  States  adopted  standard  time  in  1883,  on  the  initiative  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, and  at  noon  of  November  1.8,  1883,  the  telegraphic  time  signals  sent  oat  daily  from  the  Naval 
Observatory  at  Washington  were  changed  to  the  new  system,  according  to  which  the  meridians  of  75°, 
90°,  105°  and  120°  west  from  Greenwich  became  the  time  meridians  of  Eastern,  Central,  Mountain,  and 
Pacific  standard  time  respectively. 

Theoretically,  the  divisions  should  be  half  way  between  the  above  meridians,  but  for  general  con- 
venience the  railroads  change  their  time  at  the  ends  of  railroad  divisions,  so  that  Eastern  standard  time 
Is  used  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  an  Irregular  line  through  Buffalo,  Salamanca,  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.;  Holloway,  Ohio;  Huntington.  W.  Va.;  Bristol,  Tenn.;  Norton,  Va.;  Asheville,  N.  C;  Atlanta. 
Augusta,  Ga.;  Columbia,  S.  C;  Central  Junction,  Ga.  Some  of  these  cities  use  Eastern  and  some  Central 
time,  while  the  railroads  use  one  time  m  one  direction  and  the  other  time  In  the  other  direction. 

The  same  applies  to  the  cities  on  the  dividing  lines  batween  the  Central  and  Mcuntain  divisions,  the 
line  running  through  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Mew  Mexico,  and 
Texas  to  El  Paso;  also  to  the  cities  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  division,  the 
«lne  running  through  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

For  Time  Difference  table  see  Index. 

Almost  all  countries  throughout  the  world  use  standard  time  based  on  the  meridians  15°  apart  from 
jreenwicn,  while  some  use  standard  time  based  on  the  longitude  of  their  national  obaervatortQS. 


Memorable  Dates, 


o. 


MEMORABLE  DATES.— (See  also  Aniiiversaries.) 


B.C. 

1183 

1082 

878 

776 

753 

588 

636 

509 

480 

55 

4 

A.D. 

29 

70 

313 

410 

827 

1066 

1096 

1172 

1215 

1265 

1415 

1431 

1463 

1455 

1462 

1471 

1492 

1517 

1619 

1535 

1539 

1558 

1565 

1565 

1572 

1588 

1603 

1607 

1609 

1616 

1618 

1620 

1623 

1634 

1636 

1640 

1649 

1653 

1660 

1664 

1664 

1666 

1679 

1682 

1685 

1688 

1690 

1690 

1704 

1713 

1714 

1715 

1720 
1745 
1756 
1757 
1759 
1765 
1773 
1773 
1775 
1776 
1776 

1776 
1776 
1777 
1777 
1779 
1781 
1788 
1789 
1780 

1793 
1793 


Fan  of  Troy. 

Era  ot  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Cai-thage  founded. 

Olympic  Era  began. 

Foundation  of  Rome. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Restoration  of  the  Jews  under  Cyrus. 

Expulsion  of  Tarquins  from  Rome. 

Xerxes  defeated  Greeks  at  Thermopylte. 

Caesar  conquered  Britain. 

Birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Cruciflxion. 

Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus. 

Constantine  converted  to  Christianity. 

The  Romans  abandoned  Britain. 

Egbert,  first  king  ot  England,  Oct.  14. 

Battle  of  Hastings,  Norman  Conquest. 

The  Crusades  began. 

Ireland  was  conquered  by  Henry  II. 

King  John  granted  Magna  Charta,  June  15. 

First  Representative  Parliament  in  England. 

Battle  of  Aglncourt,  Oct.  25. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt.  May  30. 

Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  began. 

The  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Mentz. 

Caxton  set  up  his  printing  press. 

Columbus  discovered  America,  Oct.  12. 

The  Reformation  began  In  Germany. 

Cortez  began  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

The  first  English  Bible  printed. 

Monasteries  were  closed  In  England. 

Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Nov.  17. 

Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  began. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  settled. 

The  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  Aug.  24. 

The  Spanish  Armada  defeated,  July. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Jamestown,  Va.,  was  settled.  May  13. 

Hudson  River  first  explored. 

Shakespeare  died,  April  23. 

Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany  began. 

Pilgrims  by  the  Mayflower  landed. 

Manhattan  Island  settled. 

Maryland  settled  by  Roman  Catholics. 

Rhode  Island  settled  by  Roger  Williams. 

Cromwell's  Long  Parliament  assembled. 

Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  Jan.  30. 

Cromwell  became  Lord  Protector. 

Restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

New  York  conquered  from  the  Dutch. 

The  great  plague  of  London. 

The  great  fire  of  London  began,  Sept.  2. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed  In  England. 

Pennsylvania  settled  by  Wm.  Penn. 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

James  II.  abdicated,  Dec.  11.'^ 

Battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1. 

First  newspaper  in  America;  at  Boston. 

Gibraltar  was  taken  by  the  English. 

Peace  of  Utrecht,  April  11. 

Accession  of  House  of  Hanover,  Aug.  1. 

First  Jacobite  Rebellion  in  Great  Britain;   the 

second  In  1745. 
South  Sea  Bubble. 
Battle  of  Fontenoy,  April  30. 
Black  Hole  Suffocation  in  Calcutta. 
CUve  won  Battle  of  Plassey  In  India. 
Canada  was  taken  from  the  French. 
Stamp  Act  enacted. 
Steam  engine  perfected  by  Watt. 
Tea  destroyed  In  Boston  Harbor,  Dec.  16. 
Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19. 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17. 
Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston,  S.  C, 

June  28. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4. 
Battle  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  25-26. 
Battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  Aug.  16. 
Burgoyne's  surrender,  Oct.  17. 
Gapt.  Cook  was  killed,  Feb.  14. 
Cornwall  is's  surrender  at  Yorktown,  Oct.  19. 
First  settlement  In  Australia,  Jan.  26. 
The  French  Revolution  began,  July  14. 
Washington  first  inauguarted  President,  April 

30. 
Cotton-gin  invented  by  Whitney. 
Louis  XVI.  ol  France  executed.  Jan.  21. 


A.  D. 

1796  Vaccination  discovered  by  Jenner. 

1798  The  Irish  Rebellion. 

1799  Bonaparte  declared  First  Consul. 

1801  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Jan.  1. 

1803  Louisiana  purchased  from  the  French. 

1804  Bonaparte  became  Emperor  of  France. 

1805  Battle  of  Trafalgar;  death  of  Nelson. 
1805  Battle  of  Austerlltz,  Dec.  2. 

1807  Fulton's  first  steamboat  voyage. 
1812  Second  war  with  Great  Britain. 

1812  The  French  expedition  to  Moscow. 

1813  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10. 

1814  The  printing  machine  Invented. 
1814  Scott's  "Waverley"  published. 

1814  Battle  of  Lake  Charaplaln,  McDonoueb'8  Vic- 

tory, Sept.  11. 

1815  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8. 
1815  Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18. 

1819  First  steamship  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

1823  Monroe  Doctrine  declared,  Dec.  2. 

1828  First  passenger  raJroad  In  United  States. 

1830  Revolution  In  France,  Orleanist  succession. 

1835  Morse  invented  the  telegraph. 

1835  Seminole  War  In  Florida  began. 

1835  Great  fire  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  16-17 

1837  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  June  20. 

1845  Texas  annexed.  ^ 

1846  Sewing  machine  completed  by  Howe. 
1846  The  Irish  Potato  Famine. 

1846  British  Corn  Laws  repealed,  June  26. 

1846  War  with  Mexico  began. 

1847  Battle  ol  Chapultepec,  Sept.  13. 

1848  French  Revolution.    Republic  succeeded, 
1848  Gold  discovered  In  California,  Sept. 
1851  Gold  discovered  in  Australia,  Feb.  12. 

1851  First  International  Exhibition,  London. 

1852  Louis  Napoleon  became  Emperor. 

1853  Crimean  War  begim. 

1854  Japan  opened  by  Commodore  Perry. 
1857  The  Great  Mutiny  in  India. 

1857  The  Dred  Scott  decision. 

1857  First  Atlantic  cable  message,  Aug.  4. 

1859  John  Brown's  raid  into  Virginia. 

1860  South  Carolina  seceded,  Dec.  20. 

1861  Emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs. 

1861  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21. 

1862  Battle  of  Antletam,  Sept.  17. 

1863  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Jan.  1. 
1863  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  1-3. 

1863  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19-20. 
1865  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  April  9. 
1865  President  Lincoln  assassinated,  April  14. 
1867  Maximilian  of  Mexico  executed. 
1867  The  Dominion  of  Canada  established. 

1869  Financial  "Black  Friday"  in  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24. 

1870  Franco-German  War  begun,  July  19. 
1870  French  capitulated  at  Sedan,  Sept.  1. 

1870  Rome  became  the  capital  of  Italy. 
1S71  The  German  Empire  re-established. 

1871  The  Irish  Church  was  disestablished. 

1871  The  great  fire  in  Chicago,  Oct.  8-11. 

1872  The  great  fire  in  Boston,  Nov.  9. 
1876  Prof.  Bell  perfected  the  telephone. 
1876  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 
1878  Paris  Exposition. 

1881  President  Garfield  shot,  Julj'  2. 

1882  Tuberculosis  germ  discovered  by  Dr.  Kocb. 
1886  Charleston,  S.  C,  earthquake,  Aug.  31. 

1888  Great  Blizzard  in  Eastern  part  ol  U.  S.,  March 

11-14. 

1889  Brazil  became  a  Republic. 
1889  Johnstown,  Pa.,  flood.  May  31. 
1893  World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 

1893  Queen  LlUuokalanl  of  Hawaii  deposed,  Jan.  16. 

1894  Chinese-Japanese  War  began. 
1894  Hawaii  made  a  Republic,  July  4. 
1894  Battle  of  Yalu,  Sept.  17. 

1894  Capt.  Dreyfus  degraded,  Dec.  23;  restored  to 

rank,  July  12,  1906. 

1895  Roentgen  Ray  discovered  by  W.  K.  Roentgen,  a 

German  physicist. 

1895  Cuban  Revolution  began,  Feb.  20. 

1896  "Greater  New  York"  bill  signed.  May  H. 

1897  The  Turkish-Greek  War. 

1898  The  Spanish-American  War. 

1898  Battles  of  San  Juan  and  El  Caney,  July  1-3. 
1898  Battle  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  3. 

1898  Battle  of  Omdurman,  Sept.  2. 

1899  Universal  Peace  Conference. 


S'Z 
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MEMORABLE  DATES — Continued. 


A.  D. 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 


1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 

1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 

1908 

1908 
1908 
19J0 
1910 
1910 


The  South  African  War  began. 

Philippine-American  War  began,  Feb.  4. 

Windsor  Hotel  fire  (N.  Y.),  Mar.  17. 

Paris  Exposition. 

Boxer  Insurrection  in  China. 

Hoboken  docks'  fire,  June  30. 

The  Galveston  tornado,  Sept.  8. 

Death  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Agulnaldo  captured  by  Gen.  Funston,  Mar.  23. 

Pan^^Amerlcau  Exposition,  May  1-Nov.  2. 

Assassination  of  President  McKtnley,  Sept.  6. 

Marconi  signalled  letter  "S"  across  Atlantic 
from  England  to  Newfoundland,  Dec.  12. 
First  message  sent  In  Dec,  1902. 

Martinique  destroyed  by  volcano. 

Pennsylvania  coal  strike. 

Cuban  Republic  Inaugurated,  May  20. 

Edward  VII.  crowned  King  of  Great  Britain, 
Aug.  9. 

Kishinev  massacre. 

Republic  of  Panama  established. 

The  Great  Fire  In  Baltimore,  Feb.  7. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  began. 

St.  Louis  Exposition  opened,  April  30. 

Steamboat  General  Slocum  burned,  June  15. 

Battle  of  Muiiden,  Feb.  20-Mar.  15. 

Battle  of  Sea  of  Japan,  May  27-28. 

Norway  dissolved  union  with  Sweden. 

Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  April  5-12. 

San  Francisco  earthquake  and  conflagration, 
April  18-19. 

American  battleship  fleet  nearly  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe. 

Great  earthquake  In  Southern  Italy. 

Chelsea  (Mass )  Are,  April  12. 

The  North  Pole  discovered,  April  6. 

Republic  of  Portugal  established. 

Union  of  South  Africa,  May  31. 


A.  D. 

1911 
1911 

1911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1917 

1917 

1917 
1917 


191^ 


19 


The  Italian-Turkish  War  began. 

Postal   Banks   established   in  United   States. 

Jan.  3. 
President  Diaz  of  Mexico  resigned.    ■ 
The  South  Pole  discovered,  Dec.  14.  ■ 
China  proclaimed  a  Republic. 
Balkan  War  began. 
Steamship  Titanic  wrecked,  April  14. 
Ohio  and  Indiana  floods.  March  25-27. 
Peace  Palace  at  Hague  dedicated. 
Steamer  Volturno  disaster,  Oct.  9. 
General  European  war. 
S.S.  Empress  of  Ireland  sunk.  May  29. 
Great  fire  In  Salem,  June  25. 
Panama  Canal  opened,  Aug.  15. 
Cape  Cod  Canal  opened. 
Japan  declared  war  on  Germany,  Aug.  23. 
Austria  declared  war  on  Japan,  Aug.  25. 
Panama  -   Paclflc      International   Exposition 

opened,  Feb.  20. 
Steamship  Lusltania  sunk.  May  7. 
Excursion  steamer  Eastland  disaster,  July  24. 
Wireless   communication   between  Japan  and 

United  States  established,  July  27. 
Steamship  Arabic  sunk,  Aug.  19. 
Italian  liner  Ancona  sunk,  Nov.  9. 
Clilpa  restored  as  a  Monarchy. 
Teutonic  Peace  Proposal  made. 
Czar    Nicholas   of   Russia   abdicated   throne, 

March  15. 
United  States  declared  a  state  of  war  existed 

with  Germany,  April  6;  with  Austria,  Dec.  7. 
King  Constantlne  of  Greece  abdicated,  June  12. 
Pope   Benedict   made   public   his   peace   pro- 
posal. Aug.  1,  which  America  and  the  Allies 

rejected. 
Halifax  disaster,  Dec  6, 
Jeiusalem  surrenders  to  British,  Dec.  8. 


ONE    HUNDRED    YEARS    AGO. 
1 81 8. 

JAMES  MONHOE  WAS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES;    GEOBGE  III.,   KING   OP  ENGLAND     (THE   PRINCE  OF 

WALES,   REGENT);   LOUIS  XVIII.,    KING  OF   FRANCE-    FRANCIS   I.,    EMPEROR  OF   AUSTRIA;   FREIJERICK   WILL- 

lIAM  irj.,  KING  OP  PRUSSIA;  ALEXANDER  I..  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA;  FERDINAND  VII.,  KING  OF  SPAIN;  CHARLES 

XIII.,  KING  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY;  PIUS  "VII.,  POPE. 


January  10 — Louise  Lane  Drew,  actress,  bom. 

January  26 — Sir  Robert  Moffat,  missionary  of  Lon- 
don Society,  arrives  among  the  Africander  men 
beyond  the  Orange  River. 

February  6 — William  M.  Evarta  born. 

February  6 — The  Church  Building  Society  of  Lon- 
don is  founded. 

February  10 — Cantlllon  makes  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  London. 

March  18 — United  States  Congress  grants  pensions 
to  needV  veterans  of  Revolutionary  War. 

March  30— Congress  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  Gen. 
William  Henry  Harrison. 

April  4— ^Congress  adopts  the  United  States  flag. 

April   13 — United  States  flag,   as  finally  adopted, 

April  21 — Henry  W.  Shaw  ("Josh  Billings")  born. 
April    27 — St.    Michael   and    St.    George   Order   of 

Knighthood  founded. 
April   30 — Gen.   Jackson  hangs  Alexander   Arbuth- 

not  and  an  Englishman  named   Robert  C.   Am- 

brlster,  in  Florida,  for  inciting  the  Creeks  to  war. 
May   3 — Captain   Sir   John    Ross   and    Lieutenant 

WUliam  Edward  Parry  sail  from  Shetland  In  search 

of  Northwest  Passage. 
May  11 — First  ligation  of  the  innominate  artery. 
May  24 — Gen.  Jackson  takes  Pensacola,  Fla.,  from 

the  Spaniards. 
May  28— The  Walk-In- the- Water,   first    steamboat 

on  Lake  Erie,  was  launched  at  Black  Rock,  N.  Y. 
June  5 — Society  for  Promoting  the  Gospel  Among 

Seamen  In  New  York  Is  organized. 
July  8 — Gen.  Montgomery's  remains  were  Interred 

with  military  honors  in  mural  tomb  in  St.  Paul's 

Churchyard,  New  York  City. 
July  11 — The  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterward  William 

IV.,   King  of  England,   marries  Adelaide  Amelia 


Louise  Theresa  Caroline,  sister  of  the  Duke  ot 
Saxe-Melnlngen. 

August  1 — Maria  Mitchell,  astronomer,  born. 

August  13 — Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  reformer,  born. 

August  22 — The  Savannah,  the  first  steam  vessel 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  launched. 

August  22 — King  William  I.  grants  constitutional 
'  charter  to  Bavaria.  ™ 

August  23 — First  steamboat  trip  on  Lake  Erie  be- 
gun at  Buffalo. 

August  26 — Illinois  adopts  a  Constitution. 

September  1 — Auburn  Prison,  New  York,  opened. 

September  7 — ^James  W.  Wallack,  actor,  appeared 
in  America  for  first  time. 

September  12 — Richard  J.  Gatllng,  gun  inventor, 
bom. 

September  14 — Juneau  settled  at  what  is  now  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

September  15 — Connecticut  adopted  new  State  Con- 
stitution. 

October  9 — The  Congress  of  Alx-la-Chapelle. 

October  20 — Convention  signed  with  Great  Britain 
regarding  fisheries  and  boundaries  in  Northwest 
A  rnpi*io9i 

October  26 — Elizabeth  P.  Prentiss,  author,  born. 

November  2 — ^Royal  Institute  opened  at  Liverpool. 

November  2 — "rhoraas  A.  Jenckes,  "Father  of  Civil 
Service  Reform,"  born. 

November  5 — General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  born. 

November  26 — "Encke's"  comet  Is  discovered  by 
Jean  Louis,  director  of  the  observatory  at  Mar- 
seilles. 

November  29 — William  EUery  Channlng,  poet  and 
essayist,  bom. 

December  3 — Congress  admits  Illinois  as  twenty- 
first  State. 

December  1? — Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  wife  of  President 
Lincoln,  born.' 
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TIME    DIFFERENCE. 

Twelve  6'Clock  Noon  Standard  (EASTBRNt)  .Time  in  the  United  States  as  Compaued  with  th. 

Clocks  in  the  Following  Cities: 


Aden 

8  00  PM 

Dublin.  . 

4  35   P  M 

Melbourne. . 

3  00    A.M.* 

Alexandria 

7  00   PM 

Hamburg  . .    .  . 

6  00   P.M. 

Mexico  City. 

10  24  A  M. 

Amsterdam.  . 

6  20   PM 

Havana  . 

11  31    A.M. 

Natal 

7  00   P.M. 

Athens     

7  00   PM 

Havre 

5  00   PM 

Paris 

5  00   P  M. 

Berlin    

6  00   P  M 

Hongkong. 

1  00    A.M  * 

Petroprad ... 

7  01    P.M. 

Berne. 

6  00   P.M 

Honolulu 

6  30   A.M 

Rio  de  Janeiro .  . 

2  00   PM 

Bogota. 

12  03   PM. 

Lima.    .    . 

12  00   NOON 

Rome 

6  00   P.M. 

Bombay  . 

10.30   P.M. 

Lisbon  .  . 

4  24   P  M 

Santiago  (Chile) 

12  00  NOON 

Bremen 

6  00   PM. 

Liverpool. . 

5  00   PM 

Sitka,  Alaska    . 

8  00   A  M 

Brussels.  ... 

5  00   PM 

London 

5  00   p  M. 

Stockholm        

6  00   PM. 

Constantinople 

7  00   PM. 

Madrid 

5  00   PM 

Vienna.  .              .... 

6  00   PM 

Copenhagen 

6.00   P.M. 

Manila 

1.00    A.M.* 

Yokihama 

2.00    A.M.* 

♦  At  places  marked  *  tne  time  noted  is  in  the  mornins  of  tlie  following  day. 

•'Summer"  time,  which  is  one  hour  later  than  that  given  in  tne  table  ami  wliich  is  to  be  used  through 
the  Spring  and  Summer  months,  was  introduced  in  1916  in  all  countries  of  Europe  except  Russia,  Greece, 
and  the  Balkan  states      (See  statement  below.) 

t  "Eastern"  time  includes:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond, 
Norfolk,  Charle.stou,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Ottawa   Toronto,  etc. 

"Central,"  wliich  is  one  hour  slower  than  Eastern  time,  includes:  Clevelandt,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Detroit},  New  Orleans, 
Memphis,  Savannah,  Pensacola   Winnipeg,  etc. 

"Mountain,"  which  is  two  hours  slower  than  Eastern  time,  includes:  Denver,  Leadville,  Colorado 
Springs,  Helena.  Regina  (N.  W.  T.),  etc. 

"Pacific,"  which  is  three  hours  slower  than  Eastern  time,  includes:  San  Francisco,  Portland  (Oregon), 
Victoria,  Vancouver,  Tacoma.  Seattle,  etc. 

t  By  the  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  the  Legislature  recently  refused  to  change.  Central  time  is  the 
legal  time  in  all  of  that  State.  Tlie  trunk  line  railways  at  Cleveland,  with  the  exception  of  the  Erie,  use 
Central  time.  There  is  a  city  ordinance  which  names  Ea;  tern  time  as  the  city  time,  but  as  above  stated, 
it  is  at  variance  with  the  State  law.     Detroit  has  likewise  adopted  Eastern  time 


DAYLIGHT 

The  movement  known  by  this  name  proposed 
"to  set  the  clock  ahead"  one  hour  in  the  Summer 
months,  or  to  be  more  exact,  from  May  1  to  October 
1;  the  idea  being  to  substitute  an  hour  of  sunlight 
at  one  end  of  the  day  for  an  hour  of  artificial  light 
at    the   other. 

The  father  of  the  movement  was  an  Englishman, 
WiUiam  Willett.  who  in  1907  published  a  booklet 
on  the  "Waste  of  Daylight  "  In  1908  a  Daylight 
Saving  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons but  failed  of  pa.ssage.  The  measure  was 
opposed  on  the  ground  of  being  needless,  deceptive 
and    confusing.     . 

On  April  6,  1916,  the  German  Federal  Council 
passed  a  measure  providing  that  on  May  1,  1916, 
all  clocks  should  be  set  ahead  one  hour.  The  meas- 
ure was  adopted  for  hygienic  and  economic  reasons. 
Within  three  months  twelve  European  countries 
had  followed  the  lead  of  Germany  and  "Summer 
Time"  was  in'  use  in  Germany,  Holland,  Aitstrla, 
Turkey,  England,  France,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Nova  Scotia  had  the  honor  of  introducing  the  new 
order  in  the  New  World. 

Practically  no  confusion  resulted;  everything 
went  on  as  before,  people  doing  exactly  the  same 
things  at  the  same  hour  o'clock,  but  in  reality  the 
whole  routine  of  life  had  been  brought  one  hour 
nearer  sunrise.  The  scheme  had  brought  about 
In  the  simplest  way  a  vital  change  affecting  millions. 
A  simple  "twist  of  the  wrist"  had  given  these  nations 
their  place  in  the  sun 


SAVING. 

So  gratifying  was  the  experience  of  1916,  that  the 
scheme  was  again  put  in  operation  ih  ths  Spring  of 
1917,  but  at  a  much  earlier  date;  in  France  the 
change  was  made  on  Saturday  midnight,  March  24. 

In  England,  where  the  change  was  avowedly 
a  war  measure  and  not  designed  to  outlast  the  war, 
a  prime  consideration  was  the  conserving  of  the 
coal  supply  for  naval  and  military  uses.  Also, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  British  people  are  saving 
512,000,000  on  gas  and  electric  light  bills  in  a  single 
season  and  that  New  York  City  by  this  means 
could  save  81,500,000  annually  in  gas  alone  On 
the  other  side  of  the  account  is  the  fact  that  the 
English  companies  quickly  advanced  the  price  of 
gas  and  electric  light  to  the  consumer,  to  meet  the 
loss  to  themselves  through  lessened  demand.  Also, 
motorists  are  taking  advantage  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  hours  of  daylight  now  to  be  enjoyed  and  the 
consumption  of  gasoline  is  inerea.sing. 

The  world-wide  interest  felt  in  the  matter  was 
further  shown  in  1917,  when  Australia  and  Iceland 
adopted  daylight  saving.  And  on  June  27,  1917, 
the  United  States  Senate  passed  a  bill  introduced 
by  William  M.  Calder  of  New  York,  the  two-fold 
object  of  which  is  to  legalize  the  standard  time 
already  sanctioned  by  popular  usage,  and  also  to 
introduce  throuehout  the  country  in  1918  the  scheme 
of  d.aylight  saving  by  turning  the  clock  one  hour 
ahead  at  2  a  m  on  the  last  Sunday  in  April  and  by 
putting  it  back  again  at  2  a.  m  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  September, 
[Arthur  Newton  ] 


OLD    ENGLISH    HOLIDAYS. 

These  holidays,  with  their  names,  had  their  origin  in  mediaeval  England  when  the  state  religion  was 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  they  are  still  observed  generally  or  in  some  parts  of  Britain. 


January  6  Twelfth  Day,  or  Twelfth-tide,  some- 
times called  Old  Christmas  Day,  the  same  as 
Epiphany.  The  previous  evening  is  Twelfth  Night, 
with  which  many  social  rites  have  long  been  con- 
nected 

♦February  2.  Candlemas:  Festival  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin.  Consecration  of  the 
lighted  candles  to  be  used  in  the  church  during 
the  year 

February  14  Old  Candlemas:  St  Valentine'sDay. 

March  25.  Lady  Day:  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin     April  6  is  old  Lady  Day 

.Tune  24.  Midsummeh  Day:  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  John  the  Baptist     July  7  is  old  Midsummer  Day. 

July  15.  St.  Swithin's  Day.  There  was  an  old 
superstitltlon  that  if  rain  fell  on  this  day  It  would 
continue  forty  days. 

August  1.  Lammas  Day.  Originally  in  England 
the  festival  of  the  wheat  harvest.  In  the  Church 
the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  miraculous  deliverance 
from  prison.    Old  Lammas  Day  is  August  13. 


September  29.  Michaelmas:  Feast  of  St.  Michael, 
the  Archangel.     Old  Michaelmas  is  October  11. 

November  1.  All-hallowmas:  AU-hallows,  or 
All  Saints'  Day.  The  previous  evening  Is  AI!-huliow- 
e'en,  observed  by  home  gatherings  and  old-time 
festive  rites. 

November  2.  All  Souls'  Day:  Day  of  prayer 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  * 

November  11.  Martinmas:  Feast  of  St.  Martin. 
Old  Martinmas  is  November  23. 

December  28.  Childermas:  Holy  Innocents'  Day. 

Lady  Day,  Midsummer  Day,  Michaelmas  and 
Christmas  are  quarter  (rent)  days  in  England,  and 
Whitsunday,  Martinmas,  Candlemas  and  Lammas 
Day  In  Scotland. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day  before  Ash  Wednesday 
and  Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  before  Good  Frlda 
are  observed  by  the  Church.    Mothering  Sunday 
Mid-Lent  Sunday,  in  which   the  old   rural  cusf 
obtains  of  visiting  one's  parents  and  making  t' 
presents. 

*  Also  known  as  "Groundhog  Day." 
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Easter  Sunday. 


TABLE    OF    DAYS    BETWEEN    TWO    DATES. 

A  TABLE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  BETWEEN  ANY  TWO  DAYS  WITHIN  TWO  YEARS. 
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The  above  table  applies  to  ordinary  years  only.  For  leap  year,  one  day  must  be  added  to  each  number 
of  days  alter  February  28. 

Example. — To  find  the  number  of  days  between  June  3,  1900,  and  February  16,  1901:  The  flgurea 
opposite  the  third  day  in  the  flrst  June  column  are  154;  those  opposite  the  sixteenth  day  in  the  second 
February  column  are  412  Subtract  the  flrst  from  the  second  product — %.  e.,  154  from  412,  and  the  result 
Is  258,  the  number  of  days  between  the  two  dates. 


EASTER    SUNDAY. 

A  Table  Showing  the  Date  of  Easter  Sunday  ir*  Each  Year  of  the  Nineteenth  and 

Twentieth  Centuries 


1801— April  5. 
1802— April  18. 
1803— April  10. 
1804— April  1. 
1805 — April  14. 
1806 — April  6. 
1807— Mar.  29. 
1808— April  17. 
1809— April  2. 
1810— April  22. 
1811 — April  14. 
1812— Mar.  29. 
1813— April  18. 
1814 — April  10. 
1815 — Mar.  26. 
1816— April  14. 
1817— April  6 
1818— Mar.  22. 
1819— April  11. 
1820 — April  2. 
1821— April  22. 
1822— April  7. 
1823— Mar.  30. 
1824— April  18. 
1825— April  3. 
1826— Mar.  26. 
1827— April  15. 
1828— April  6. 
'829— April  19. 

830 — April  11. 

•31— April     3. 

••2— April  22. 

3— April     7. 

* — Mar.  30. 


1835— April  19 
1836— April  3 
1837— Mar.  26. 
1838 — April  15. 
1839 — Mar.  31. 
1840— April  19 
1841— April  11 
1842 — Mar.  27 
1843— April  16. 
1844— April  7 
1845— Mar.  23. 
1846— April  12. 
1847— April  4. 
1848— April  23 
1849— April  8. 
1850— Mar.  31. 
1851— April  20. 
1852 — April  11. 
1853— Mar.  27. 
1854 — April  16. 
1855— April  8. 
1856— Mar.  23. 
1857— AprU  12. 
1858— April  4. 
1859— April  24 
1860 — April  8. 
1861— Mar.  31. 
1862— April  20. 
1863— April  5. 
1864— Mar.  27. 
1865 — April  16. 
1866 — April  1. 
1867— April  21. 
1868— AprU  12. 


1869 — Mar.  28 
1870— April  17. 
1871 — April  9. 
1872— Mar.  31. 
1873 — April  13. 
1874— April  5. 
1875— Mar.  28. 
1876— April  16. 
1877— April  1. 
1878— April  21. 
1879— April  13. 
1880— Mar.  28. 
1881— April  17. 
1882— April  9. 
1883— Mar.  25. 
1884 — April  13. 
1885— April  5. 
1886— April  25. 
1887— AprU  10. 
1888— AprU  1. 
1889 — April  21. 
1890— April  6. 
1891— Mar.  29. 
1892— April  17. 
1893— April  2. 
1894— Mar.  25. 
1895— April  14. 
1896— AprU  5. 
1897— April  18. 
1898— April  10. 
1899— April  2. 
1900 — AprU  15. 
1901— AprU     7. 


1902— Mar.  30. 
1903— April  12 
1904— April  3. 
1905 — April  23. 
1906— AprU  15. 
1907— Mar.  31. 
1908— AprU  19 
1909— AprU  11. 
1910— Mar.  27. 
1911 — AprU  16. 
1912— April  7. 
1913— Mar.  23. 
1914— April  12. 
1915— April  4. 
1916— April  23 
1917— April  8. 
1918— Mar.  31. 
1919— April  20. 
1920— April  4. 
1921— Mar.  27. 
1922— April  la 
1923— April  1. 
1924— April  20. 
1925— April  12. 
1926— April  4. 
1927— April  17. 
1928— April  8. 
1929— Mar.  31. 
1930— April  20. 
1931— April  5. 
1932- Mar.  27. 
1933— AprU  16. 
1934— April     1. 


1935— April  21. 
1936— April  12. 
1937— Mar.  28. 
1938 — AprU  17. 
1939 — AprU  9. 
1940— Mar.  24. 
1941— April  13. 
1942— AprU  5. 
1943— AprU  25. 
1944— AprU  9. 
1945 — AprU  1. 
1946 — April  21. 
1947— April  6. 
1948— Mar.  28. 
1949— April  17. 
1950— April  9. 
1951— Mar.  25. 
1952— AprU  13. 
1953— April  5. 
1954— April  18. 
1955— April  10. 
1956— April  1. 
1957— April  21. 
1958— April  6. 
1959— Mar.  29. 
1960— April  17. 
1961— AprU  2. 
1962 — April  22. 
1963 — April  14. 
1964 — Mar.  29. 
1965— AprU  18. 
1966— AprU  10. 
1967— Mar.  28. 


1968— April  14. 
1969— April  a. 
1970 — Mar.  29. 
1971 — AprU  11. 
1972 — AprU  2. 
1973 — April  22. 
1974 — AprU  14. 
1975— Mar.  30. 
1976— April  18. 
1977— April  10. 
1978— Mar.  26. 
1979— April  15. 
1980— April  6. 
1981— April  19. 
1982— AprU  11. 
1983— April  3. 
1984— April  22, 
1985— AprU  7. 
1986— Mar.  30. 
1987— April  19. 
1988— AprU  3. 
1989— Mar.  26. 
1990— April  15. 
1991— Mar.  31. 
1992— April  19. 
1993— April  11, 
1994— April  3, 
1995 — April  16, 
1996— AprU  7. 
1997— Mar.  30. 
1998— April  12. 
1999 — April  4. 
2000— AprU  23. 


The  French  Revolutionary  Era. 


CALENDARS    FOR    1918 

AND    1919. 
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AIJNIVERSARIES. 

DATES    OP    HISTORICAL   EVENTS    CU.STOMARILY    OR    OOCASIONALLY    OBSEnVED. 

See  also  table  of  "Memorable  Dates"  and  "Lesial  Holidays  " 


Jan.  17. 
Jan.  19. 
Jan.  27. 
Jan.  29. 
Feb.  12. 
Feb.  15. 
Feb.  22. 
Mar.  5. 
Mar.  15. 
Mar  17. 
Mar.  18. 
April  12. 
April  12. 
April  13. 
April  19. 
April  23. 
April  27. 
May     1. 

May  13. 


Franklin  born,  1706. 

Robert  E.  Lee  born,  1807. 

German  Emperor  born,  1859. 

William  McKinley  born,  1843. 

Abraiiam  Lincoln  born,  1809. 

Battleship  Maine  blown  up,  1898. 

George  Washington  born,  1732. 

Boston  Massacre,  1770. 

Andrew  Jackson  born,  1767. 

St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Grover  Cleveland  born,  1837. 

Henry  Clay  born,  1777. 

Fort  Sumter  fired  on,  1801. 

Thomas  Jefferson  born,  1743. 

Primrose  Day  in  England. 

Shakespeare  born,  1564. 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  born,  1822. 

Dewey    destroyed    the    Spanish    fleet    at 

Manila,  1398. 
Socifty   of   The   Cincinnati    organized   by 

officers  of  Revolutionary  Armv,    1783. 


June 

3. 

June 

14. 

July 

1 

July 

3. 

July 

12 

July 

14. 

July 

16 

Aug. 

3. 

Aug. 

7. 

Aug. 

13. 

Sept. 

1. 

Sept 

14. 

Sept. 

1ft. 

Oct. 

27. 

Nov. 

5 

Nov 

10 

Nov. 

25. 

Dec. 

14, 

Dec. 

28. 

•Lea 

KlDg  George  V.  born.  1865. 
Flag  Dj,y  in  the  United  States. 
Dominion  Day  in  Canada. 
Cervera's  fleet  destroyed  oft  SantiaRO,  1.' 
Orangemen's  Day. 
The  BastHe  was  destroyed,  1789. 
Santiago  surrendered,  1898. 
Invasion  of  Belgium  by  Germany,  1914 
Gen.  Nathanael  Greene  born,  1742 
Manila  surrendered  to  American's.  1898. 
Capitulation  oi  Sedan,  1870. 
City  of  Mexico  taken  by  U.  S.  troops,  184. 
William  H.  Talt  born.  1857. 
Theodore  Roosovell  born,  1858. 
Guy  Fawkes  Day  in  England.    The  Gun- 
powder Plot  discovered,  1605. 
Martin  Luther  bom.  1483. 
Brilish  evuciialcd  A^e^  York.  1783. 
Waihlngton  died,  1799 
Woodrow  Wilsou  boin,  1856. 


THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTiOMARY    ERA. 

In  September,  1793.  the  convention  decreed  that  the  common  era  should  be  aboILshed  in  all  civil  affairs, 
and  that  the  new  French  era  should  be^ln  on  September  22,  1792,  the  day  of  the  true  autumnal  equinox, 
and  that  each  succeeding  year  should  begin  at  the  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  true  autumnal  equinox 
lalls.  The  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each.  In  ordinary  years  there  were  Ave 
extra  days,  from  the  17th  to  the  21st  of  our  September,  and  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year  was  a  sixth 
complimentary  day  This  reckoning  was  first  used  on  November  22,  1793,  and  was  continued  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1805,  when  it  was  di.soontinued,  and  the  Gregorian  calendar,  used  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe, 
was  resumed.  The  following  were  the  dates  for  the  year  1804,  the  last  complete  yeai-  of  this  style  of 
reckoning: 

'"■  ~         -----  _       .     -         _    . ..         j^j^^  22  to  Apr.  21. 

Apr.  21  to  May  20. 

M.ay  21  to  June  20. 

June  20  to  July  19, 

July  20  to  Aug.  19. 

Aug.  19  to  Sept    18. 

The  months  were  divided  into  three  decades  of  ten  days  each,  but  to  make  up  the  365  five  were  added 
at  the  end  of  September:  Primidi,  dedicated  to  Virtue;  Duodi,  to  Genius;  Tridi,  to  Labor;  Quartidi,  to 
Opinion,  and  Quintidi,  to  Rewards.  To  Leap  Year,  called  Olympic,  a  sixth  day,  September  22  or  23, 
Sextidi,  ••the  day  of  the  Revolution."  was  added 

To  each  tenth  day,  thirty-six  in  all,  were  assigned  thirty-six  "Fetes  Decadaires,"  decreed  by    the 
National  Convention  on  the  eighteenth  Prairial,  in  honor  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  Nature,  the  Human 
Race,  the  French  People,  Benefactors  of  Humanity,  Martyrs  for  Liberty,  Liberty  and  Equality,  the  Re 
public.  Liberty  of  the  World,  Love  of  Country,  Hatred  of  Tyrants  and  Traitors,  Truth,  Justice,  Modest- 
Glory  and  Immortality,  Friendship,  Frugality,  Courage,  Good  Faith,  Heroism,  Disinterestednes.s,  Stoicis' 
Love,  Conjugal  Fidelity,  Paternal  Love,  Maternal  Tenderness,  Filial  Piety,  Infancy,  Childhood,  Manho 
Old  Age,  Sickness,  Agriculture,  Industry,  Our  Ancestors,  Our  Posterity,  Goodness. 


Vendemlaire 

(Vintage) , 

Sept 

23  to  Oct 

22 

Germinal 

(Budding) 

Brumaire 

(Foggy), 
(Sleety), 

Oct. 

23  to  Nov 

22 

Flo'-eal 

(Flowery) , 

Frimatre 

Nov 

22  to  Dec 

21. 

Prairial 

(Pasture), 
(Harvesto , 

Nivose 

(Snowy), 

Dec 

22  to  Jan 

21. 

Messidor 

Pluviose 

(Rainy), 
(Windy), 

Jan 

21  to  Feb 

20. 

Thermidor 

(Hot), 

Ventose 

Feb 

20  to  Mar. 

19 

Fructidor 

(Fruit), 

36 


lieady-Keference  Calendar. 


READY-REFERENCE    CALENDAR. 

For  ascertaining  any  Day  of  the  Week  for  any  given  Time  witkln  Two  Hundred 
Years  from  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style,   1752,  *  to  1952  inclusive. 


COMMON   YEARS.   1753   TO  1951. 


1761 
1801 


1762 
1802 


1757 
1803 


1754 
1805 


1755 
1806 


"->8 
.J9 


1767 
1807 


1773 
1813 


1763 
1814 


1765 
1811 


1766 
1817 


1753 
•810 


1769 
1815 


1759 
1821 


1778 
1818 


1779 
1819 


1774 
1825 


1771 

1822 


1777 
1523 


1775 
1826 


1770 
1827 


1789 
1829 


1790 
1830 


1785 
1831 


1782 
1833 


1783 
1834 


1786 
1837 


1781 
1838 


1795 
1835 


1841 


1791 
1842 


1793 
1839 


1794 
1845 


1797 
1843 


1787 
1849 


1846 


1847 


1853 


1799 
1850 
1901 


1800 
1851 
1902 


1854 
1905 


1798 
1855 


1857 
1903 


1858 
1909 


1859 
1910 


1861 
1907 


1862 
1913 


1865 
1911 


1866 
1906 


1863 
1914 


1869 
1915 


1870 
1921 


1867 
1918 


1873 
1919 


1871 
1922 


1877 
1917 


1874 
1925 


1875 
1926 


1881 
1927 


1878 
1929 


1879 
1930 


1882 
1933 


1883 
1923 


1885 
1931 


1886 
1937 


1887 
1938 


1889 
1935 


1890 
1941 


1893 
1939 


1894 
1934 


1891 
1942 


1897 
1943 


1898 
1949 


1895 
1946 


1947 


1899 
1950 


1900 
1945 
1951 


LEAP   YEARS.    1756   TO    1953. 


U 

;8~ 

T 

7lo~ 
1756 
1760 


1793 

1804 

1833 

1860 

1883 

1796 

1808 

1836 

1864 

1893 

1901 

1813 

1810 

1868 

1896 

1903 

1816 

1814 

1873 

1913 

1830 

1813 

1876 

1916 

1784 

1834 

1853 

1880 

1920 

1788 

1838 

1856 

1881 

, , 

1931 

1938 


1933 


1936 


1910 


1941 


1948 


1953      3563473513 


Note. — To  a<icertain  anv 
day  of  the  week,  first  look 
In  the  table  for  the  year 
required,  and  under  the 
months  are  figures  which 
refer  to  the  corresponding 
figures  at  the  head  of  the 
columns  of  days  below. 
For  Bxample:-To  know  on 
what  day  of  the  week  July 
4.  1918,  will  fall,  look  in 
the  table  of  years  for 
1918,  and  In  a  parallel  line 
under  July  is  figure  1, 
which  directs  to  column 
1  In  which  It  will  be  seen 
that  July  4  falls  on  Thurs- 
day. 


♦  1752  same  as  1772  from 

'anuary  1  to  September  2. 

rom    September     14    to 

ecember  31  same  as  1780 

^ptember    3-13    were 

tted).     (Whltaker's  Al- 

*ck). 


I 


Moiitlny  1 
Tuesday  5 
Wednesday  3 
Tluirsday  4 
Friday  5 

Saturday  6 
SUNDAY  1 
Monday  8 
Tuesday  9 
VVednead  10 
Thtirsday  1 1 
Friday  12 

Satin  day  13 
SUNDAY  14 
Monday  15 
Tnesday  16 
Wednesd.  U 
Thursd.-vy  18 
Friday  19 
Saturday  20 
SUNDAY  21 
Monday  22 
Tuesday  23 
Wednesd.  24 
Thursday  25 
Friday  26 
Saturday  27 
SUNDAY  28 
Monday  29 
Tnesday  30 
Wednesd    31 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thuisday 
Friday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday  9 
Thuisday    10 
Friday         1 
Saturday     12 
SUNDAY  13 
Monday       14 
Tuesday 
Wednesd. 
Thuisday 
Friday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY  20 
Monday      21 
Tuesday      22 
Wednesd     23 
Thursday    24 
Friday         25 
Saturday     26 
SUNDAY  27 
Monday       2S 
Tuesday      29 
Wednesd    30 
Thursday    31 


Wednesday  1 

Thuisday 

Fiiday 

Saturday 

SUNDAY 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday  8 

Thursday 

Friday  10 

Saturday     1 1 

SUNDAY  12 

Monday       13 

Tuesday 

Wednesd. 

Thursday 

Friilay 

Saturday 

SUNDAY  19 

Monday      20 

Tuesday 

Wednesd. 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

SUNDAY  26 

Monday       27 

Tuesday      28 

Wednesd     29 

Thursday    30 

Friday         31 


Thursciay  I 
Fiiday  2 

Satuniuy  3 
SUNDAY  4 
Monday  5 
Tuesday  6 
Wednesday  7 
Thuisday  8 
Friday  9 

Satinday  10 
SUNDAY  11 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesd 
Tliursday 
Friday 
Satui  day 
SUNDAY  1 
Monday  19 
Tuesday  20 
Wednesd  21 
Thursday  22 
Friday  23 
Saturday  24 
SUNDAY  25 
Monday  26 
Tuesday 
Wednesd 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


5 


Friday 

Satimiay 

SUNDAY 

Monday 

'I'liesday 

Wednesday 

Thmsday 

Fi  Iday 

Saturday 

SUNDAY  10 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd. 

Tlinrsday 

Friday 

Satuiday 


SUNDAY  17 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd 

Tlmisday 

Friday 

Saturday 

SUNDAY  24 

Monday       25 

Tuesday 

Wednesd. 

Thursday 

Fi  iday 

S.'itiirday 


SUNDAY  31 


Saturday       1 

SUNDAY    2 

Monday        3 

Tuesday        4 

Wednesday  5 

Tlnnsiiay 

Fi  iday 

Saturday 

SUNDAY 

Monday 

Tnesday 

Wednesd. 

Thnisday 

Fiiday 

Satuiday 

SUNDAY 

Motiday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

SUNDAY  23 

Monday       24 

Tuesday      25 

Wednesd.   26 

Thursday    27 

Friday         28 

Saturday     29 

SUNDAY  30 

Monday      31 


SUNDAY  1 
Monday  3 
Tuesday  3 
Wednesday  4 
Tlmisday  5 
Fiidiiy  6 

Satuiday  7 
SUNDAY  8 
Monday  9 
Tuesday  10 
Wednesd.  11 
Thursday  13 
Friday  13 
Satuiday  14 
SUNDAY  16 
Monday  16 
Tuesday  17 
Wednesd.  18 
Thursday  19 
Friday  20 
Saturday  21 
SUNDAY  22 
Monday  23 
Tuesday  24 
Wednesd  25 
Thnisday  25 
Friday  27 
Saturday  28 
SUNDAY  29 
Monday  30 
Tuesday     31 


1st  Mo 

..^. 

JANUARY,  1918. 

31  Days. 

6 

c 
o 

J] 

i 

o 

CaleuL      -jf 

BOSTON, 

New  England, 

N.  y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

>> 

s 

Sun 

RISE3. 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R    &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R    &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

moon 
v.   tc  a. 

H.       M. 

H.       M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H         M. 

H.        M. 

H.       M. 

H.        M. 

H.       M. 

H.       M. 

H.        M. 

1 

Tu 

7  30 

4  38 

9  12 

7  24 

4  43 

9  13 

7  19 

4  48 

9  15 

7     2 

5    5 

9  19 

2 

W 

7  30 

4  39 

10  11 

7  24 

4  44 

10  12 

7  19 

4  49 

10  12 

7    3 

5     6 

10  12 

3 

Th 

7  30 

4  40 

11  11 

7  24 

4  45 

11  10 

7  19 

4  50 

11     9 

7    3 

5    6 

11    6 

4 

Fr 

7  30 

4  40 

A.M. 

7  25 

4  45 

A.M. 

7  19 

4  51 

A.M. 

7    3 

5    7 

12    0 

.5 

Sa 

7  30 

4  41 

12  10 

7  25 

4  46 

12    9 

7  19 

4  52 

12    7 

7    3 

5    8 

A.M. 

6 

S 

7  30 

4  42 

1  11 

7  25 

4  47 

1     9 

7  19 

4  53 

1    6 

7    3 

5    9 

12  56 

7 

M 

7  30 

4  43 

2  14 

7  25 

4  48 

2  10 

7  19 

4  54 

2    6 

7    3 

5    9 

1  54 

8 

Tu 

7  29 

4  44 

3  18 

7  24 

4  49 

3  13 

7  19 

4  54 

3    8 

7    3 

5  10 

2  53 

9 

W 

7  29 

4  45 

4  21 

7  24 

4  50 

4  16 

7  19 

4  55 

4  11 

7    3 

5  11 

3  53 

10 

Th 

7  29 

4  46 

5  22 

7  24 

4  51 

5  17 

7  19 

4  56 

5  11 

7    3 

5  12 

4  53 

11 

Fr 

7  29 

4  48 

6  18 

7  24 

4  52 

6  13 

7  19 

4  57 

6    7 

7    3 

5  13 

5  50 

12 

Sa 

7  28 

4  49 

sets . 

7  24 

4  53 

sets . 

7  18 

4  58 

sets. 

7    3 

5  14 

sets. 

13 

S 

7  28 

4  50 

6    2 

7  23 

4  54 

6    6 

7  18 

4  59 

6  11 

7    3 

5  15 

6  22 

14 

M 

7  28 

4  51 

7  19 

7  23 

4  56 

7  22 

7  18 

5     1 

7  25 

7    3 

5  15 

7i.2 

15 

Tu 

7  27 

4  52 

8  35 

7  23 

4  57 

8  36 

7  18 

5    2 

8  38 

7    3 

5  16 

8  42 

16 

W 

7  27 

4  53 

9  50 

7  22 

4  58 

9  50 

7  17 

5    3 

9  50 

7    2 

5  17 

9.50 

17 

Th 

7  26 

4  54 

11     4 

7  22 

4  59 

11    3 

7  17 

5    4 

11     1 

7    2 

5  18 

10  57 

18 

Fr 

7  26 

4  56 

A.M. 

7  21 

5    0 

A.M. 

7  16 

5    5 

A.M. 

7    2 

5  19 

A.M. 

19 

Sa 

7  25 

4  57 

12  17 

7  21 

5    1 

12  14 

7  16 

5    6 

12  12 

7    2 

5  20 

12    S 

20 

S 

7  25 

4  58 

1  29 

7  20 

5    2 

•1  25 

7  16 

5    7 

1  21 

7    1 

5  21 

1    9 

21 

M 

7  24 

4  59 

2  38 

7  20 

5    4 

2  34 

7  15 

5    8 

2  29 

7    1 

5  22 

2  13 

22 

Tu 

7  23 

5    1 

3  43 

7  19 

5    5 

3  38 

7  14 

5    9 

3  32 

7    1 

5  23 

3  15 

23 

W 

7  22 

5    2 

4  42 

7  18 

5    6 

4  36 

7  14 

5  10 

4  30 

7,    0 

5  24 

4  12 

24 

Th 

7  22 

5    3 

5  32 

7  18 

5    7 

5  26 

7  13 

5  12 

5  21 

7    0 

5  25 

5    4 

25 

Fr 

7  21 

5    4 

6  14 

7  17 

5    8 

6    9 

7  13 

5  13 

6    4 

6  59 

5  26 

5  49 

26 

Sa 

7  20 

5    0 

rises . 

7  16 

5  10 

rises . 

7  12 

5  14 

rises. 

6  59 

5  27 

rises. 

27 

S 

7  19 

5    7 

5  59 

7  16 

5  11 

6    2 

7  11 

5  15 

6    6 

6  58 

5  28 

6  14 

28 

M 

7  18 

5    8 

7    0 

7  15 

5  12 

7    2 

7  10 

5  16 

7    4 

6  58 

5  28 

7-10 

29 

Tu 

7  17 

5  10 

8    0 

7  14 

5  13 

8    1 

7  10 

5  17 

8    2 

6  57 

5  29 

8    4 

30 

W 

7  16 

5  11 

9    0 

7  13 

5  14 

9    0 

7    9 

5  18 

8  59 

6  57 

5  30 

8  58 

31 

Th 

7  16    5  12 

9  59 

7  12 

5  16 

9  58 

7    8 

5  20 

9  56 

6  56 

5  31 

9  51 

SUN 

ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day>of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H. 

M.        S. 

Month 

H. 

M.        S. 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

1 

12 

3  32 

8 

12 

6  42 

14 

12     9     6 

20 

12  11     6 

26 

12  12  38 

2 

12 

4     1 

9 

12 

7     8 

15 

12     9  28 

21 

12  11  23 

27 

12  12  51 

3 

12 

4  29 

10 

12 

7  32 

16 

12     9  49 

22 

12  11  40 

28 

12  13     3 

4 

12 

4  56 

11 

12 

7  57 

17 

12  10     9 

23 

12  11  56 

29 

12  13  14 

5 

12 

5  23 

12 

12 

8  20 

18 

12  10  29 

24 

12  12  11 

30 

12  13  24 

6 

12 

5  50 

13 

12 

8  43 

19 

12  10  48 

25 

12  12  25 

31 

12  13  33 

7 

12 

6  16 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Jan 

Begins,  A.M 

Ends,  P  M 

Jan 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  p.M 

Jan 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  P.M. 

, 

H       M 

H.      M 

H       M. 

H.      M. 

H.       M. 

H        M. 

Boston — 

1 

5  48 

6  19 

11 

5   48 

6  28 

21 

5  45 

6  38 

New  York 

1 

5  46 

6  22 

11 

5  46 

6  30 

21 

5  44 

6  40 

Wash' ton.. 

1 

5  43 

6  24 

11 

5  44 

6  32 

21 

5  42 

6  42 

Charleston 

1 

5  35 

6  33 

11 

5  36 

6  40 

21 

5  35 

6  48 

2(1   Month. 

FEBRUARY, 

!918. 

1 
ror 

ON, 

tucky, 

nsas, 

tall, 

nd 

nrnia 

.;  Days. 

si 

a 
o 

o 

1 

*^ 
o 

>. 
ca 
0 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  IOn;jland, 

N.  Y   State, 

MicUi;;au,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Wasiilngtou,  and 

Oregon 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  Calitoinia 

Calendar 

Washingt 

Virginia,  Ken 

Missouri,  Ka 

Colorado,  U 

Nevada,  a 

Central  Calif 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arl^ansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

Sun 
RuiV.s 

StTN 

Skts 

Moon 

K     &   S 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

MOON 

R     &    S 

Sun 
Ibises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 

R     &   S 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R   &  s. 

H.        M 

H         M. 

U         M 

H.        M 

H         M. 

n       ji 

H.        M 

H         M 

U         M 

H         M 

H         M. 

H         M. 

] 

Fr 

7  15 

5- 13 

10  59 

7  11 

5  17 

10  57 

7     7 

5  21 

10  54 

6  55 

5  32 

10  46 

2 

Sa 

7  14 

5  15 

12     0 

7  10 

5  18 

11  57 

7     6 

5  22 

11  53 

6  55 

5  33 

11  42 

3 

S 

7  13 

5  16 

A.M. 

7     9 

5  19 

A.M. 

7     5 

5  23 

A.M. 

6  54 

5  34 

A.  M. 

4 

M 

7  12 

5  17 

1     2 

7     8 

5  21 

12  58 

7    4 

5  24 

12  53 

6  53 

5  35 

12  39 

5 

Tu 

7  10 

5  19 

2     4 

7     7 

5  22 

1  59 

7    3 

5  25 

1  54 

6  53 

5  36 

1  38 

6 

W 

7     9 

5  20 

3     5 

7     6 

5  23 

3    0 

7    2 

5  27 

2  54 

6  52 

5  37 

2  36 

7 

Til 

7    8 

.5  21 

4    2 

7    5 

5  24 

3  57 

7     1 

5  28 

3  51 

6  51 

5  38 

3  33 

8 

Fr 

7     7 

5  22 

4  53 

7    4 

5  26 

4  48 

7    0 

5  29 

4  43 

6  50 

5  39 

4  26 

9 

Sa 

7    5 

5  24 

5  38 

7    2 

5  2? 

5  34 

6  59 

5  30 

5  30 

6  49 

5  40 

5  16 

10 

S 

7     4 

5  25 

6  17 

7     1 

5  28 

6  14 

6  58 

5  31 

6  10 

6  48 

5  41 

6    0 

1] 

M 

7     3 

5  26 

sets 

7     0 

5  29 

sets 

6  57 

5  32 

sets 

6  48 

5  42 

sets. 

12 

Tu 

7     2 

5  28 

7  27 

6  59 

5  80 

7  28 

6  56 

5  33 

7  29 

6  47 

5  42 

.  7  30 

13 

W 

7    0 

5  29 

8  44 

6  58 

5  32 

8  44 

6  55 

5  35 

8  43 

6  46 

5  43 

8  40 

11 

Th 

6  59 

5  30 

10    1 

6  56 

5  33 

9  59 

6  54 

5  36 

9  57 

6  45 

5  44 

9  50 

15 

Fr 

6  58 

5  32 

11  16 

6  55 

5  34 

11  13 

6  52 

5  37 

11     9 

6  44 

5  45 

10  58 

16 

Sa 

6  56 

5  33 

A.M. 

6  54 

5  35 

A.M. 

6  51 

5  38 

A.M. 

6  43 

5  46 

A.M. 

17 

S 

6  55 

5  34 

12  28 

6  52 

5  37 

12  24 

6  50 

5  39 

12  19 

6  42 

5  47 

12    5 

18 

M 

6  54 

5  35 

1  36 

6  51 

5  38 

1  31 

6  49 

5  40 

1  25 

6  41 

5  48 

1    8 

19 

Tu 

6  52 

5  37 

2  36 

6  50 

5  39 

2  31 

6  47 

5  41 

2  26 

6  40 

5  48 

2    8 

20 

W 

6  51 

5  38 

3  29 

6  48 

5  40 

3  24 

6  46 

5  42 

3  18 

6  39 

5  49 

3     1 

21 

Th 

6  49 

5  39 

4  13 

6  47 

5  41 

4     9 

6  45 

5  43 

4    4 

6  38 

5  50 

3  48 

22 

Fr 

6  48 

5  40 

4  50 

6  46 

5  42 

4  40 

6  43 

5  45 

4  42 

6  37 

5  51 

4  29 

23 

Sa 

6  46 

5  42 

5  22 

6  44 

5  44 

5  19 

6  42 

5  46 

5  15 

6  36 

5  52 

5    5 

24 

S 

6  45 

5  43 

5  49 

6  43 

5  45 

5  47 

6  41 

5  47 

5  45 

6  34 

5  53 

5  37 

25 

M 

6  43 

5  44 

rises 

6  41 

5  46 

rises 

6  39 

5  48 

rises 

6  33 

5  54 

rises. 

26 

Tu 

6  42 

5  45 

6  51 

6  40 

5  47 

6  52 

6  38 

5  49 

6  52 

6  32 

5  54 

6  51 

27 

W 

6  40 

5  47 

7  51 

6  38 

5  48 

7  50 

6  36 

5  50 

7  49 

6  31 

5  55 

7  45 

28 

Th 

6  38 

5  48 

8  50 

6  37 

5  49 

8  48 

6  35 

5  51 

8  46 

6  30 

5  56 

8  39 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  opl 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.        M          S 

Month 

H.         M          S 

Month 

H          M-.        B 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        8. 

1 

12  13  42 

7 

12  14  16 

13 

12  14  23 

19 

12  14     2 

25 

12  13  16 

2 

12  13  50 

8 

12   14   19 

14 

12  14  21 

20 

12  13  56 

26 

12  13     6 

3 

12  13  57 

9 

12   14  22 

15 

12  14   19 

21 

12  13  49 

27 

12  12  56 

4 

12  14     3 

10 

12  14  23 

16 

12  14  16 

22 

12  13  42 

28 

12  12  45 

5 

12  14     8 

11 

12  14  24 

17 

12  14   12 

23 

12  13  34 

6 

12  14   13 

12 

12  14  24 

18 

12  14     7 

24 

12  13  25 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Feb 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  p  M 

Feb 

Begins,  A.M 

Ends,  P  M. 

Feb 

Begins,  A.M . 

Ends,  p  M. 

H        M. 

H.      M. 

H        M. 

H.      M 

B        M. 

B       M. 

Boston.. . 

1 

5  38 

6  51 

11 

5   28 

7     1 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

New  York 

1 

5  37 

6  51 

11 

5  27 

7     2 

21 

5   15 

7  13     ; 

Vash'ton.. 

1 

5  36 

6  52 

11 

5  27 

7     3 

21 

5   15 

7  13 

harleston 

1 

5  31 

6  57 

11 

5  24 

7     5 

21 

5  15 

7  13     . 

3d  Mgi..^ 


MARCH,  1918. 


31  Days. 


§ 

1 

o 

o 

>> 

Q 

>> 

Q 

1 

Fr 

2 

Sa 

3 

S 

4 

M 

5 

Tu 

6 

W 

7 

Th 

8 

Fr 

9 

Sa 

10 

S 

11 

M 

12 

Tu 

13 

W 

14 

Th 

15 

Fr 

16 

Sa 

17 

S 

18 

M 

19 

Tu 

20 

W 

21 

Th 

22 

Fr 

23 

Sa 

24 

S' 

25 

M 

26 

Tu 

27 

W 

28 

Th 

29 

Fr 

30 

Sa 

31 

S 

Caleii         ^r 

BOSTON, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 


Sun 

Sun 

Rises 

Sets 

H.        M. 

H.        M 

V  6  37 

5  49 

\6  35 

5  50 

6  33 

5  52 

6  32 

5  53 

6  30 

5  54 

6  29 

5  55 

6  27 

5  56 

6  25 

5  58 

6  24 

5  59 

6  22 

6    0 

6  20 

6     1 

6  18 

6    2 

6  17 

6    3 

6  15 

6    5 

6  13 

6    6 

6  12 

6    7 

6  10 

6    8 

6    8 

6    9 

6    6 

6  10 

6    5 

6  11 

6    3 

6  13 

6    1 

6  14 

6    0 

6  15 

5  58 

6  16 

5  56 

6  17 

5  54 

6  18 

5  53 

6  19 

5  51 

em 

5  49 

6  22 

5  47 

6  23 

5  46 

6  24 

Moon 

R    4  s 


H         M 

9  50 

10  51 

11  52 
A.M. 

12  52 

1  49 

2  42 

3  2 

4  9 

4  44 

5  17 
sets 

7  34 

8  52 

10  8 

11  21 
A.M. 

12  26 


23 
11 
51 
24 

52 
18 


4  41 

5  4 
rises 

7  43 

8  44 

9  45 
10  44 


Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraslia, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California 


Sun 

Sun    ] 

Rises 

Sets. 

H.        M. 

H          M 

6  35 

5  51 

6  34 

5  52 

6  32 

5  53 

6  31 

5  54 

6  29 

5  55 

6  27 

5  56 

6  26 

5  57 

6  24 

5  58 

6  23 

6     0 

6  21 

6     1 

Q  19 

6     2 

6  18 

6    3 

6  16 

6    4 

6  14 

6    5 

6  13 

6     6 

6  11 

6    7 

6  10 

6    8 

6    8 

6     9 

6    6 

6  10 

6    5 

6  11 

6    3 

6  12 

6    1 

6  14 

6    0 

6  15 

5  58 

6  16 

5  56 

6  17 

5  55 

6  18 

5  53 

6  19 

5  51 

6  20 

5  50 

6  21 

5  48 

6  22 

5  46 

6  23 

Moon 
R    &  s 


H.        M 

9  48 

10  47 

11  48 
A.M. 

12  47 

1  44 

2  36 

3  23 

4  5 

4  42 

5  16 
sets 

7  33 

8  50 

10  5 

11  16 
A.M. 

12  21 

1  18 

2  7 

2  47 

3  21 

3  51 

4  16 

4  42 

5  4 
rises . 

7  40 

8  40 

9  40 
10  40 


Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 


Sun 
Rises 


H.        M. 

6  34 
6  32 
6  31 
6  20 
6  28 
6  27 
6  25 
6  23 
6  22 
6  20 
6  19 
6  17 
6  16 
6  14 
6  13 
6  11 
6  9 


8 

6 

5 

3 

2 

0 

58 

57 

5o 

54 

52 

51 

49 

47 


Sun 
Sets 


M. 

5  52 
5  53 
5  54 

5  55 
5  56 
57 
58 
59 
0 


5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
6  10 
6  11 
6  12 
6  13 
6  14 
6  15 
6  16 
6  17 
6  18 
6  19 
6  20 
6  21 
6  22 


Moon 
H   &  s 


H.        M 

9  44 

10  43 

11  43 
A.M. 

12  42 

1  38 

2  31 

3  18 

4  1 

4  39 

5  14 
sets. 

7  31 

8  47 

10  1 

11  11 
A.M. 

12  16 

1  13 

2  1 

2  42 

3  17 

3  48 

4  15 

4  40 

5  5 
rises . 

7  38 

8  37 

9  36 
10  34 


Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 


Sun 
Rises 


H         M 

6  29 
6  28 
6  26 
6  25 
6  24 
6  23 
6  21 
6  20 
6  19 
6  18 
6  16 
6  15 
6  14 
6  12 
6  11 
6  10 
6  9 


7 

6 

5 

4 

2 

1 

0 

58 

57 

56 

54 

53 

52 

50 


Sun 
Sets. 


M. 

57 

58 

58 

59 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 

13 

14 

14 

15 

16 

17 

17 

18 

19 


Moon 

u  4  8. 


H.   M. 

9  34 

10  30 

11  28 
A.M. 

12  24 

1  20 

2  14 

3  3 

3  48 

4  30 

5  9 
sets. 

7  26 

8  38 

9  48 

10  55 

11  58 
A.M. 

12  55 

1  45 

2  28 

3  6 

3  39 

4  10 

4  38 

5  6 
rises. 

7  28 

8  24 

9  21 
10  18 


SUN  ON   MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  op 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H. 

M.        S 

Month 

=• 

M. 

8 

Month 

H. 

M.        8. 

1 

12  12  33 

8 

12  11     0 

14 

12 

9  20 

20 

12 

7 

42 

26 

12 

5  53 

2 

12  12  21 

9 

12  10  45 

15 

12 

9     9 

21 

12 

7 

24 

27 

12 

5  34 

3 

12  12     9 

10 

12  10  30 

16 

12 

8  52 

22 

12 

7 

6 

28 

12 

5  16 

4 

12  11  56 

11 

12  10  15 

17 

12 

8  35 

23 

12 

6 

48 

29 

12 

4  57 

5 

12  11  43 

12 

12     9  59 

18 

12 

8  18 

24 

12 

6 

29 

30 

12 

4  39 

6 

12  11  29 

13 

12     9  42 

19 

12 

8     0 

25 

12 

6 

11 

¥ 

12 

4  21 

7 

12  11   15 

/ 

TWILIGHT. 

Places. 

Mar 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  p  M. 

Mar 

Begins.  A  M 

Ends,  PM. 

Mar 

Begins,  A  M 

Enas,  P.M. 

H.      M 

H.      M. 

H       M 

H       M. 

H.      M. 

B.      M. 

Boston. . . 

1 

5     3 

7  23 

11 

4  46 

7  35 

21 

4  28 

7  47 

New  York 

1 

5     4 

7  22 

11 

4  48 

7  33 

21 

4  31 

7  45 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

5     5 

,7  21. 

11 

4  50 

7  31 

21 

4  34 

7  42 

Charleston 

1 

5     7 

7   19 

11 

4  54 

7  27 

21 

4  41 

7  34 

4lh   Month. 

APRIL,  1918. 

for 

ON, 

tuclcy, 

msas, 

ftah, 

nd 

ornia. 

30  Days. 

5 
g 

1 

XI 

o 
>> 

Q 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  Kngland, 

N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dalcota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraslca, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar 

Washinqt 

Virginia,  Ken 

Missouri,  K£ 

Colorado,  L 

Nevada,  a 

Central  Calif 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arltansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

Sun 
Rises 

SUN 

Sets 

Moon 
R    &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 
R    &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 
R    &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 
R    &  s 

H.        M 

H         M 

H.        M 

B.        M 

H         .M. 

H.        M. 

H          M. 

H         M. 

H          M 

H         M 

H         M 

H         M 

1 

M 

5  44 

6  25 

11  42 

5  45 

6  24 

11  37 

5  46 

6  23 

11  31 

5  49 

6  19 

11  14 

2 

Tu 

5  42 

6  26 

A.M. 

5  43 

6  25 

A.  M. 

5  44 

6  24 

A.M. 

5  48 

6  20 

A  M. 

S 

W 

5  40 

6  27 

12  35 

5  42 

6  26 

12  30 

5  43 

6  25 

12  24 

5  46 

6  21 

12    6 

4 

Th 

5  39 

6  28 

1  22 

5  40 

6  27 

1  17 

5  41 

6  26 

1  12 

5  45 

6  22 

12  56 

5 

Fr 

5  37 

6  30 

2    3 

5  38 

6  28 

1  59 

5  40 

6  27 

1  55 

5  44 

6  22 

1  41 

6 

Sa 

5  35 

6  31 

2  40 

5  37 

6  29 

2  37 

5  38 

6  28 

2  33 

5  42 

6  23 

2  23 

7 

S 

5  34 

6  32 

3  12 

5  35 

6  30 

3  11 

5  37 

6  29 

3     9 

5  41 

6  24 

3    2 

8 

M 

5  32 

6  33 

3  43 

5  33 

6  31 

3  42 

5  35 

6  30 

3  42 

5  40 

6  24 

3  39 

9 

Tu 

5  30 

6  34 

4  13 

5  32 

6  32 

4  14 

5  34 

6  31 

4  14 

5  39 

6  25 

4  16 

10 

W 

5  29 

6  35 

sets 

5  30 

6  34 

sets. 

5  32 

6  32 

sets 

5  37 

6  26 

sets. 

11 

Th 

5  27 

6  36 

7  40 

5  29 

6  35 

7  37 

5  30 

6  33 

7  34 

5  36 

6  26 

7  23 

12 

Fr 

5  20 

6  37 

8  57 

5  27 

6  36 

8  52 

5  29 

6  33 

8  48 

5  35 

6  27 

8  33 

13 

Sa 

5  24 

6  38 

10    8 

5  25 

6  37 

10    3 

5  28 

6  34 

9  58 

5  34 

6  28 

9  41 

14 

S 

5  22 

6  40 

11  11 

5  24 

6  38 

11     6 

5  26 

6  35 

U     0 

5  32 

6  29 

10  42 

15 

M 

5  20 

6  41 

A.M. 

5  22 

6  39 

11  59 

5  25 

6  36 

11  54 

5  31 

6  29 

11  37 

16 

Tu 

5  19 

6  42 

12    4 

5  21 

6  40 

A.M. 

5  23 

6  37 

A.M. 

5  30 

6  30 

A.M. 

17 

W 

5  17 

6  43 

12  48 

5  19 

6  41 

12  44 

5  22 

6  38 

12  39 

5  29 

6  31 

12  24 

18 

Th 

5  16 

6  44 

1  24 

5  18 

6  42 

1  21 

5  20 

6  39 

1  17 

5  28 

6  32 

1     5 

19 

Fr 

5  14 

6  45 

1  51 

5  16 

6  43 

1  52 

5  19 

6  40 

1  49 

5  26 

6  32 

1  40 

20 

Sa 

5  12 

6  46 

2  21 

5  15 

6  44 

2  19 

5  17 

6  41 

2  18 

5  25 

6  33 

2  12 

21 

S 

5  11 

6  48 

2  45 

5  13 

6  45 

2  44 

5  16 

6  42 

2  44 

5  24 

6  34 

2  41 

22 

M 

5    9 

6  49 

3    8 

5  12 

6  46 

3     8 

5  15 

6  43 

3    8 

5  23 

6  34 

3    9 

23 

Tu 

5    8 

6  50 

3  30 

5  10 

6  47 

3  32 

5  13 

6  44 

3  33 

5  22 

6  35 

3  37 

24 

W 

5    6 

6  51 

3  54 

5     9 

6  48 

3  56 

5  12 

6  45 

3  59 

5  21 

6  36 

4    6 

25 

Th 

5    5 

6  52 

4  20 

5    7 

6  49 

4  23 

5  11 

6  46 

4  27 

5  20 

6  36 

4  37 

26 

Fr 

5    3 

6  53 

rises 

5    6 

6  50 

rises 

5     9 

6  47 

rises 

5  19 

6  37 

rises. 

27 

Sa 

5    2 

6  54 

8  38 

5    5 

6  51 

8  34 

5     8 

6  48 

8  28 

5  18 

6  38 

8  12 

28 

S 

5    0 

6  55 

9  37 

5    3 

6  52 

9  32 

5    7 

6  49 

9  26 

5  17 

6  39 

9    9 

29 

M 

4  59 

6  56 

10  31 

5    2 

6  53 

10  26 

5     5 

6  50 

10  20 

5  16 

6  39 

10    3 

30 

Tu 

4  58 

6  58 

11  19 

5     1 

6  54 

11  15 

5     4 

6  51 

11     9 

5  15 

6  40 

10  53 

SUN 

ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H. 

M.        S 

Month 

H. 

M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H.        M          S. 

1 

12 

4     2 

7 

12 

2   16 

13 

12     0  38 

19 

11   59  12 

25 

11  57  59 

2 

12 

3  44 

8 

12 

1   59 

14 

12     0  23 

20 

11    58  58 

26 

11   57  48 

3 

12 

3  26 

9 

12 

1  43 

15 

12     0     8 

21 

11   58  46 

27 

11  57  38 

4 

12 

3     9 

10 

12 

1  26 

16 

11  59  54 

22 

11  58  33 

28 

11  57  29 

6 

12 

2  51 

11 

12 

1   10 

17 

11   59  39 

23 

11   58  21 

29 

11   57  20 

6 

12 

2  34 

12 

12 

0  54 

18 

11  59  25 

24 

11   58   10 

30 

11   57  11 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Apr. 

Begias,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Apr. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Apr 

Begins,  a  m 

Ends,  P  M. 

B.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M 

Boston.. . 

1 

4     7 

8     2 

11 

3  47 

8   16 

21 

3  27 

8  32 

New  York 

1 

4  10 

7  58 

11 

3  51 

8  12 

21 

3  32 

8  26 

Vash'ton.. 

1 

4  14 

7  54 

11 

3  57 

8     7 

21 

3  39 

8  20 

harleston 

1 

4  25 

7  43 

11 

4  11 

7  52 

21 

3  57 

8     2 

5th  Mo 

U.h. 

MAY,  1918. 

31  Days. 

•s 

a 
o 

1 

<u 

5 
"3 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  Y   State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Wasiiington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and . 
Southern  California. 

0 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 
R    &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 

R.   &   8 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 
R.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

H         M. 

B.        M 

H.        M 

H.        M 

a.     M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M 

H.        M 

H         M. 

1 

W 

4  56 

6  59 

A.M. 

4  59 

6  56 

11  58 

5     3 

6  52 

11  53 

5  14 

6  41 

11  39 

2 

Th 

4  55 

7    0 

12     2 

4  58 

6  57 

A.M. 

5     2 

6  53 

A.M. 

5  13 

6  42 

A.M. 

3 

Fr 

4  53 

7    1 

12  39 

4  57 

6  58 

12  36 

5     1 

6  54 

12  32 

5  12 

6  42 

12  21 

4 

Sa 

4  52 

7    2 

1  12 

4  56 

6  59 

1  10 

4  59 

6  55 

1     7 

5  11 

6  43 

12  59 

5 

S 

4  51 

7    3 

1  42 

4  54 

7    0 

1  41 

4  58 

6  56 

1  40 

5  10 

6  44 

1  35 

6 

M 

4  49 

7    4 

2  11 

4  53 

7    1 

2  11 

4  57 

6  57 

2  11 

5     9 

6  44 

2  11 

7 

Tu 

4  48 

7    5 

2  40 

4  52 

7    2 

2  42 

4  56 

6  58 

2  43 

5     8 

6  45 

2  47 

8 

W 

4  47 

7    7 

3  12 

4  51 

7    3 

3  15 

4  55 

6  58 

3  17 

5    7 

6  46 

3  25 

9 

Th 

4  46 

7    8 

3  47 

4  50 

7     4 

3  51 

4  54 

6  59 

3  55 

5    6 

6  47 

4    7 

10 

Fr 

4  45 

7    9 

sets. 

4  49 

7    5 

sets. 

4  53 

7    0 

sets . 

5    6 

6  47 

sets. 

11 

Sa 

4  44 

7  10 

8  52 

4  48 

7     6 

8  47 

4  52 

7    1 

8  41 

5    5 

6  48 

8  24 

12 

S 

4  42 

7  11 

9  51 

4  46 

7    7 

9  46 

4  51 

7    2 

9  40 

5    4 

6  49 

9  23 

13 

M 

4  41 

7  12 

10  40 

4  45 

7    8 

10  36 

4  50 

7    3 

10  31 

5    3 

6  50 

10  15 

14 

Tu 

4  40 

7  13 

11  20 

4  44 

7    9 

11  17 

4  49 

7    4 

11  12 

5    2 

6  50 

10  59 

15 

W 

4  39 

7  14 

11  54 

4  43 

7  10 

11  51 

4  48 

7    5 

11  48 

5    2 

6  51 

11  38 

16 

Th 

4  38 

7  15 

A.M. 

4  42 

7  11 

A.M. 

4  47 

7    6 

A.M. 

5     1 

6  52 

A.M. 

17 

Fr 

4  37 

7  16 

12  22 

4  4] 

7  12 

12  20 

4  40 

7    7 

12  18 

5    0 

6  53 

12  11 

18 

Sa 

4  36 

7  17 

12  48 

4  41 

7  12 

12  47 

4  45 

7    8 

12  46 

5    0 

6  53 

12  42 

19 

S 

4  35 

7  18 

1  11 

4  40 

7  13 

1  11 

4  45 

7    9 

1  11 

4  59 

6  54 

1  11 

20 

M 

4  34 

7  19 

1  34 

4  39 

7  14 

1  35 

4  44 

7    9 

1  36 

4  58 

6  55 

1  39 

21 

Tu 

4  34 

7  20 

1  57 

4  38 

7  15 

1  59 

4  43 

7  10 

2    1 

4  58 

6  56 

2    '. 

22 

W 

4  33 

7  21 

2  22 

4  37 

7  16 

2  25 

4  42 

7  1] 

2  28 

4  57 

6  56 

2  38 

23 

Th 

4  32 

7  22 

2  50 

4  36 

7  17 

2  54 

4  42 

7  12 

2  58 

4  57 

6  57 

3  11 

24 

Fr 

4  31 

7  23 

3  23 

4  30 

7  18 

3  28 

4  41 

7  13 

3  33 

4  56 

6  57 

3  48 

25 

Sa 

4  30 

7  24 

rises 

4  35 

7  19 

rises . 

4  40 

7  14 

rises . 

4  56 

6  58 

rises 

26 

S 

4  30 

7  25 

8  26 

4  34 

7  20 

8  20 

4  40 

7  14 

8  15 

4  55 

6  59 

7  57 

27 

M 

4  29 

7  26 

9  17 

4  34 

7  20 

9  12 

4  39 

7  15 

9     6 

4  55 

6  59 

8  50 

28 

Tu 

4  28 

7  26 

10    2 

4  33 

7  21 

9  58 

4  38 

7  16 

9  53 

4  54 

7    0 

9  37 

29 

W 

4  28 

7  27 

10  41 

4  33 

7  22 

10  37 

4  38 

7  17 

10  33 

4  54 

7    0 

10  21 

30 

Th 

4  27 

7  28 

11  15 

4  32 

7  23 

11  12 

4  37 

7  17 

11     9 

4  54 

7     1 

11    0 

31 

Fr 

4  20 

7  29 

11  45 

4  32 

7  24  11  44| 

4  37 

7  18 

11  42 

4  53 

7    2 

11  36 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H.         M          S 

Month 

a.     M.     a 

Month 

H.         M.        8 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

1 

11  57     3 

8 

11   56  23 

14 

11   56   1] 

20 

11  56  20 

26 

11  56  47 

2 

11  56  56 

9 

11   56  20 

15 

11   56  11 

21 

11    56  23 

27 

11   56  53 

3 

11   56  49 

10 

11   56   17 

16 

11    56   12 

22 

11   56  27 

28 

11   57     0 

4 

11   56  43 

11 

11   56  15 

17 

11   56  13 

23 

11   56  31 

29 

11   57     8 

5 

11   56  37 

12 

11   56  13 

18 

11   56  15 

24 

11   56  36 

30 

11   57  15 

6 

11  56  32 

13 

11  56  12 

19 

11   56  17 

25 

11  56  41 

31 

11  57  24 

7 

11  56  27 

TWI 

LIGHT. 

Places 

May. 

Begins,  a.m 

Ends,  P.M. 

May. 

Begins,  a  m  . 

Ends,  p  M. 

May 

Begins,  a  m 

Ends,  P  ^. 

B.      M. 

H        M 

B        M 

h.     m. 

H       M 

H       M. 

Boston.. . 

1 

3      7 

8  48 

11 

2  48 

9     5 

21 

2  32 

9  22 

New  York 

1 

3   14 

8  41 

11 

2  57 

8  56 

21 

2  42 

9   11 

Wash 'ton.. 

1 

3  22 

8  33 

11 

3     6 

8  47 

21 

2  53 

9     1 

Charleston 

1 

3  43 

8  12 

11 

3  31 

8  22 

21 

3  21 

8  32 

( 

^c'h  Month. 

JUNE,  1918. 

^y)  Days. 

a 
o 

o 

1 

2 
"3 
>. 

Q 

Calendar  for 

BOSTON, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  Youk  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah. 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California 

Calendar  for 

Charleston. 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

>> 

StJN 

Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 
R    &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

MOON 
p..  &  S 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 

R.    4   3. 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R    &  s. 

H         M. 

H.        M 

H         M 

H         M 

H.        M 

H.        M 

H.        M. 

H.       M 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.       M. 

H.        M. 

1 

Sa 

4  26 

7  30 

A.M. 

4  31 

7  24 

A.M. 

4  37 

7  19 

A.M. 

4  53 

7     2 

A.M. 

2 

S 

4  25 

7  30 

12  14 

4  31 

7  25 

12  13 

4  36 

7  20 

12  13 

4  53 

7    3 

12  11 

3 

M 

4  25 

7  31 

12  42 

4  30 

7  26 

12  43 

4  36 

7  20 

12  44 

4  52 

7    3 

12  46 

4 

Tu 

4  24 

7  32 

1  11 

4  30 

7  26 

1  14 

4  35 

7  21 

1  16 

4  52 

7    4 

1  22 

5 

W 

4  24 

7  33 

1  44 

4  30 

7  27 

1  47 

4  35 

7  22 

1  51 

4  52 

7    4 

2    1 

6 

Th 

4  24 

7  33 

2  21 

4  29 

7  28 

2  26 

4  35 

7  22 

2  30 

4  52 

7    5 

2  44 

7 

Fr 

4  24 

7  34 

3    5 

4  29 

7  28 

3  10 

4  35 

7  23 

3  16 

4  52 

7    6 

3  33 

8 

Sa 

4  23 

7  34 

sets 

4  29 

7  29 

sets 

4^4 

7  23 

sets 

4  52 

7    6 

sets 

9 

S 

4  23 

7  35 

8  30 

4  28 

7  30 

8  25 

4  34 

7  24 

8  20 

4  52 

7    6 

8    3 

10 

M 

4  23 

7  36 

9  14 

4  28 

7  30 

9  10 

4  34 

7  24 

9    6 

4  51 

7    7 

8  51 

11 

Tu 

4  23 

7  36 

9  51 

4  28 

7  31 

9  48 

4  34 

7  25 

9  44 

4  51 

7    7 

9  33 

12 

W 

4  22 

7  37 

10  22 

4  28 

7  31 

10  20 

4  34 

7  25 

10  17 

4  51 

7    8 

10    9 

13 

Th 

4  22 

7  38 

10  49 

4  28 

7  32 

10  48 

4  34 

7  26 

10  46 

4  51 

7    8 

10  41 

14 

Fr 

4  22 

7  38 

11  14 

4  28 

7  32 

11  13 

4  34 

7  26 

11  13 

4  51 

7    9 

11  11 

15 

Sa 

4  22 

7  38 

11  37 

4  28 

7  33 

11  37 

4  34 

7  27 

11  38 

4  51 

7    9 

11  40 

16 

S 

4  22 

7  39 

12    0 

4  28 

7  33 

A.M. 

4  34 

7  27 

A.M. 

4  52 

7    9 

A.M. 

17 

M 

4  22 

7  39 

A.M. 

4  28 

7  33 

12     1 

4  34 

7  27 

12    3 

4  52 

7  10 

12    8 

18 

Tu 

4  22 

7  39 

12  24 

4  28 

7  34 

12  27 

4  34 

7  23 

12  29 

4  52 

7  10 

12  37 

19 

W 

4  22 

7  40 

12  51 

4  28 

7  34 

12  54 

4  34 

7  28 

12  58 

4  52 

7  10 

1     9 

90 

Th 

4  23 

7  40 

1  21 

4  28 

7  3i 

1  26 

4  34 

7  28 

1  30 

4  52 

7  10 

1  44 

'A 

Fr 

4  23 

7  40 

1  57 

4  28 

7  34 

2    2 

4  34 

7  29 

2    8 

4  52 

7  11 

2  24 

22 

Sa 

4  23 

7  40 

2  39 

4  29 

7  35 

2  45 

4  35 

7  29 

2  5t 

4  52 

7  11 

3    9 

23 

S 

4  23 

7  40 

3  30 

4  29 

7  35 

3  36 

4  35 

7  29 

3  43 

4  53 

7  11 

4    1 

24 

M 

4  24 

7  41 

rises 

4  29 

7  35 

rises 

4  35 

7  29 

rises 

4  53 

7  11 

rises. 

25 

Tu 

4  24 

7  41 

8  40 

4  29 

7  35 

8  36 

4  35 

7  29 

8  32 

4  53 

7  11 

8  19 

26 

W 

4  24 

7  41 

9  16 

4  30 

7  35 

9  It 

4  36 

7  29 

9  10 

4  54 

7  12 

9    0 

27 

Th 

4  24 

7  41 

9  48 

4  30 

7  35 

9  47 

4  36 

7  29 

9  45 

4  54 

7  12 

9  38 

28 

Fr 

4  25 

7  41 

10  18 

4  30 

7  35 

10  17 

4  36 

7  29 

10  16 

4  54 

7  12 

10  14 

29 

Sa 

4  25 

7  41 

10  46 

4  31 

7  35 

10  47 

4  37 

7  29 

10  47 

4  54 

7  12 

10  48 

30 

S 

4  26 

7  41 

11  15 

4  31 

7  35 

11  16 

4  37 

7  29 

11  18 

4  55 



7  12 

11  23 

SUN  ON   MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of] 

Day  of 

Month 

H          M.        8 

Month 

H.        M          S 

Month 

H.        M.        3 

Month 

H. 

M.        S 

Month 

H.        M          S. 

1 

11  57  32 

7 

11  58  32 

13 

11  59  44 

19 

12 

1     0 

25 

12     2  18 

2 

11   57  41 

8 

11  58  44 

14 

11   59  56 

20 

12 

1   13 

26 

12     2  30 

3 

11  57  51 

9 

11  58  55 

15 

12     0     9 

21 

12 

1   26 

27 

12     2  43 

4 

11  58     1 

10 

11  59     7 

16 

12     0  22 

22 

12 

1   39 

28 

12     2  55 

5 

11  58  11 

11 

11  59  19 

17 

12     0  35 

23 

12 

1   52 

29 

12     3     8 

6 

[ll   58  22 

[    12 

[ll  59  3] 

18 

12     0  47 

24 

12 

2     5 

30 

12     3  20 

TWILIGHT. 

Places.       June  Begins,  a.m     Ends,  p  m    June.  Begins,  a  m.    Ends,  p  m    June  Begins,  a  m.    Ends.  p.m. 


Boston. . . . 

New  York 
^ash'ton.. 
'harleston 


h.  m. 
2  18 
2  29 

2  42 

3  14 


9  38 
9  26 
9   14 

8  42 


11 
11 
11 
11 


H        M 

2   10 
2  23 

2  36 

3  10 


h.  m. 
9  50 
9  30 
9  23 
8  49 


21 
21 
21 
21 


H.      M. 

2     8 
2  22 

2  35 

3  10 


H.      M. 

9  55 
9  41 
9  ^8 
8  53 


7th  Month. 

JULY 

,  1918 

• 

31  Days. 

si 

a 
o 

<D 

o 

o 

a 
Q 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  Y   State, 

Mfchigan,  Wisconsin. 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California 

Calendar  for 

W.VSHINGTON, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utali, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

1 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

Q 

Sun 
Rises. 

Son 
Sets 

Moon 
R    &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 

R     &   8 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 
R    &  s 

Sun 

Rl-SES 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 

R     &  8. 

H         M. 

H.       M 

H.        M. 

H         M. 

H.        M 

H.        M. 

H          M. 

H.        M 

H.        M 

a.     M 

H.        M 

H         M 

1 

M 

4  26 

7  41 

11  46 

4  32 

7  35 

11  48 

4  38 

7  29 

11  52 

4  55 

7  12 

A.M. 

2 

Tu 

4  27 

7  40 

A.M. 

4  32 

7  35 

A.M. 

4  38 

7  29 

A.M. 

4  56 

7  12 

12    1 

3 

W 

4  27 

7  40 

12  20 

4  33 

7  35 

12  24 

4  39 

7  29 

12  29 

4  56 

7  12 

12  41 

4 

Th 

4  28 

7  40 

1     0 

4  33 

7  35 

1     5 

4  39 

7  29 

1  11 

4  56 

7  12 

1  27 

5 

Fr 

4  28 

7  40 

1  48 

4  34 

7  34 

1  54 

4  40 

7  29 

2    0 

4  57 

7  12 

2  17 

6 

Sa 

4  29 

7  40 

2  42 

4  34 

7  34 

2  48 

4  40 

7  28 

2  55 

4  57 

7  11 

3  13 

7 

S 

4  30 

7  39 

3  43 

4  35 

7  34 

3  49 

4  41 

7  28 

3  55 

4  58 

7  11 

4  13 

8 

M 

4  30 

7  39 

sets. 

4  36 

7  34 

sets 

4  41 

7  28 

sets. 

4  58 

7  11 

sets . 

9 

Tu 

4  31 

7  39 

8  22 

4  36 

7  33 

8  19 

4  42 

7  28 

8  16 

4  59 

7  11 

8    6 

10 

W 

4  32 

7  38 

8  50 

4  37 

7  33 

8  49 

4  43 

7  27 

8  47 

4  59 

7  10 

8  40 

11 

Th 

4  32 

7  38 

9  16 

4  38 

7  32 

9  15 

4  43 

7  27 

9  14 

5    0 

7  10 

9  11 

12 

Fr 

4  33 

7  32 
7  37 

9  40 

4  38 

7  32 

9  40 

4  44 

7  26 

9  40 

5     1 

7  10 

9  40 

13 

Sa 

4  34 

10    3 

4  39 

7  32 

10     4 

4  45 

7  26 

10    5 

5     1 

7  10 

10    9 

]4 

S 

4  35 

7  36 

10  27 

4  40 

7  31 

10  29 

4  45 

7  26 

10  31 

5     2 

7     9 

10  38 

15 

M 

4  36 

7  35 

10  52 

4  41 

7  30 

10-55 

4  46 

7  25 

10  59 

5    2 

7    9 

11    8 

16 

Tu 

4  36 

7  35 

11,21 

4  42 

7  30 

11  24 

4  47 

7  24 

11  29 

5    3 

7    8 

11  42 

17 

W 

4  37 

7  34 

11  53 

4  42 

7  29 

11  58 

4  48 

7  24 

A.M. 

5     3 

7    8 

A.M. 

18 

Th 

4  38 

7  33 

A.M. 

4  43 

7  28 

A.M. 

4  48 

7  23 

12    4 

5     4 

7    8 

12  19 

19 

Fr 

4  39 

7  33 

12  32 

4  44 

7  28 

12  38 

4  49 

7  23 

12  44 

5     4 

7    7 

1     1 

20 

Sa 

4  40 

7  32 

1  19 

4  45 

7  27 

1  25 

4  50 

7  22 

1  31 

5     5 

7    7 

1  49 

21 

S 

4  41 

7  31 

2  14 

4  46 

7  26 

2  20 

4  51 

7  21 

2  26 

5     6 

7    6 

2  44 

22 

M 

4  42 

7  30 

3  17 

4  46 

7  26 

3  22 

4  51 

7  21 

3  28 

5    7 

7    6 

3  45 

23 

Tu 

4  43 

7  29 

rises 

4  47 

7  25 

rises 

■  4  52 

7  20 

rises 

5     7 

7    5 

rises. 

24 

W 

4  44 

7  28 

7  49 

4  48 

7  24 

7  46 

4  53 

7  19 

7  44 

5     8 

7    4 

7  36 

25 

Th 

4  44 

7  28 

8  20 

4  49 

7  23 

8  19 

4  54 

7  18 

8  18 

5     8 

7    4 

8  14 

26 

Fr 

4  45 

7  27 

8  50 

4  50 

7  22 

8  50 

4  55 

7  17 

8  50 

5     9 

7    3 

8  49 

27 

Sa 

4  46 

7  26 

9  19 

4  51 

7  21 

9  20 

4  56 

7  17 

9  22 

5  10 

7     2 

9  25 

28 

S 

4  47 

7  25 

9  49 

4  52 

7  20 

9  52 

4  56 

7  16 

9  55 

5  11 

7    2 

10    2 

29 

M 

4  48 

7  24 

10  23 

4  53 

7  19 

10  27 

4  57 

7  15 

10  30 

5  11 

7    1 

10  42 

30 

Tu 

4  49 

7  23 

11     1 

4  54 

7  18 

11     6 

4  58 

7  14 

11  11 

5  12 

7     C 

11  26 

31 

W 

4  50 

7  21 

11  45 

4  55 

7  17 

11  51 

4  59 

7  13 

11  57 

5  13 

7    0 

A.M. 

SUN 

ON    RflEReD!AN 

OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  op 

Day  of 

Month 

H. 

M          8 

Month 

H. 

M.        S 

Month 

H. 

M          8 

Month 

H. 

M       a 

Month 

H. 

M          3. 

1 

12 

3  31 

8 

12 

4  47 

14 

12 

5  36 

20 

12 

6     8 

26 

12 

6  20 

2 

1.2 

3  43 

9 

12 

4  56 

15 

12 

5  43 

21 

12 

6  12 

27 

12 

6  20 

3 

12 

3  54 

10 

12 

5     5 

16 

12 

5  49 

22 

12 

6   15 

28 

12 

6   19 

4 

12 

4     5 

11 

12 

5  14 

17 

12 

5  55 

23 

12 

6  17 

29 

12 

6   18 

5 

12 

4  16 

12 

12 

5  22 

18 

12 

6     0 

24 

12 

6  19 

30 

12 

6  16 

6 

12 

4  27 

13 

12 

5  29 

19 

12 

6     4 

25 

12 

6  20 

31 

12 

6  14 

7 

12 

4  37 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

July 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  p  M. 

July 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  P  M 
h.     m. 

July 

Begins,  A.M 

Ends,  P.M. 

H        M. 

H        M 

h.     m 

H        M 

H        M. 

Boston.. . 

1 

2  13 

9  54 

11 

2  24 

9  46 

21 

2  38 

9  34 

New  York 

1 

2  26 

9  40 

11 

2  36 

9  34 

21 

2  49 

9  23 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

2  40 

9  27 

11 

2  48 

9  22 

21 

3     0 

9  12 

Charleston 

1 

3  iV 

8  53 

11 

3  20 

8  50 

21 

3  29 

8  43 

8th  Month. 


AUGUST,  1918. 


31  Days. 


si 
*^ 
a 
o 

s 

o 

•3 

a 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas. 

Texas.  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and 

Southern  California. 

a 
0 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
B.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

MOON 
R.    A    S 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.    &   8 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 

R.  &  8. 

H.        M 

H.        M 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H          M 

H         M 

H.       M. 

H.        M 

H.       M 

H.        M 

H          M 

1 

Th 

4  51 

7  20 

A.M. 

4  56 

7  16 

A.M. 

5    0 

7  12 

A.M. 

5  13 

6  59 

12  14 

2 

Fr 

4  52 

7  19 

12  36 

4  56 

7  15 

12  42 

5     1 

7  11 

12  49 

5  14 

6  58 

1    7 

3 

Sa 

4  53 

7  18 

1  34 

4  57 

7  14 

1  40 

5     2 

7  10 

1  46 

5  15 

6  57 

2    4 

4 

S 

4  54 

7  17 

2  37 

4  58 

7  13 

2  42 

5     3 

7     9 

2  48 

5  15 

6  56 

3    4 

5 

M 

4  55 

7  16 

3  41 

4  59 

7  12 

3  45 

5     4 

7     8 

3  50 

5  16 

6  55 

4    4 

6 

Tu 

4  56 

7  14 

sets. 

5    0 

7  11 

sets. 

5     4 

7    7 

sets. 

5  17 

6  54 

sets. 

7 

W 

4  57 

7  13 

7  19 

5     1 

7    9 

7  18 

5     5 

7    5 

7  16 

5  17 

6  54 

7  12 

8 

Th 

4  58 

7  12 

7  43 

5    2 

7    8 

7  43 

5     6 

7    4 

7  43 

5  18 

6  53 

7  42 

9 

Fr 

5     0 

7  10 

8    7 

5    3 

7    7 

8    8 

5     7 

7    3 

8    8 

5  19 

6  52 

8  10 

10 

Sa 

5    1 

7    9 

8  30 

5    4 

7     6 

8  32 

5    8 

7    2 

8  34 

5  19 

6  51 

8  39 

11 

S 

5    2 

7    8 

8  55 

5    5 

7     4 

8  58 

5     9 

7     1 

9    0 

5  20 

6  50 

9    9 

12 

M 

5    3 

7    6 

9  22 

5    6 

7     3 

9  26 

5  10 

6  59 

9  30 

5  21 

6  49 

9  41 

13 

Tu 

5     4 

7    5 

9  53 

5    7 

7    2 

9  57 

5  11 

6  58 

10     2 

5  22 

6  48 

10  16 

14 

W 

5     5 

7    3 

10  28 

5    8 

7    0 

10  33 

5  12 

6  57 

10  39 

5  22 

6  47 

10  56 

15 

Th 

5     6 

7    2 

11  10 

5    9 

6  59 

11  16 

5  13 

6  56 

11  22 

5  23 

6  46 

11  40 

16 

Fr 

5     7 

7    0 

12    0 

5  10 

6  58 

A.M. 

5  14 

6  54 

A.M. 

5  24 

6  44 

A.M. 

17 

Sa 

5    8 

6  59 

A.M. 

5  11 

6  56 

12    6 

5  14 

6  53 

12  13 

5  24 

6  43 

12  31 

18 

S 

5    9 

6  58 

12  59 

5  12 

6  55 

1    4 

5  15 

6  52 

1  11 

5  25 

6  42 

1  28 

19 

M 

5  10 

6  56 

2    4 

5  13 

6  53 

2    9 

5  16 

6  50 

2  15 

5  26 

6  41 

2  30 

20 

Tu 

5  11 

6  55 

3  14 

5  14 

6  52 

3  19 

5  17 

6  49 

3  23 

5  26 

6  40 

3  36 

21 

W 

5  12 

6  53 

4  28 

5  15 

6  50 

4  31 

5  18 

6  48 

4  35 

5  27 

6  39 

4  44 

22 

Th 

5  14 

6  52 

rises . 

5  16 

6  49 

rises . 

5  19 

6  46 

rises 

5  28 

6  38 

rises . 

23 

Fr 

5  15 

6  50 

7  19 

5  17 

6  48 

7  20 

5  20 

6  45 

7  21 

5  28 

6  37 

7  23 

24 

Sa 

5  16 

6  48 

7  51 

5  18 

6  46 

7  53 

5  21 

6  43 

7  55 

5  29 

6  35 

8    1 

25 

S 

5  17 

6  47 

8  24 

5  19 

6  44 

8  27 

5  22 

6  42 

8  31 

5  30 

6  34 

8  41 

26 

M 

5  18 

6  45 

9    2 

5  20 

6  43 

9    6 

5  23 

6  40 

9  11 

5  30 

6  33 

9  24 

27 

Tu 

5  19 

6  44 

9  44 

5  21 

6  41 

9  50 

5  24 

6  39 

9  56 

5  31 

6  32 

10  12 

28 

W 

5  20 

6  42 

10  34 

5  22 

6  40 

10  40 

5  24 

6  37 

10  46 

5  32 

6  31 

11    4 

29 

Th 

5  21 

6  40 

11  30 

5  23 

6  38 

11   36 

5  25 

6  36 

11  42 

5  32 

6  29 

12    0 

30 

Fr 

5  22 

6  39 

A.M. 

5  24 

6  37 

A.  M 

5  26 

6  34 

A.M. 

5  33 

6  28 

A.M. 

31 

Sa 

5  23 

6  37 

12  30 

5  25 

6  35 

12  36 

5  27 

6  33  12  42! 

5  34 

6  27 

12  58 

- 

SUN 

ON    MERIDIAN 

OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  op 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H. 

M          3 

Month 

H. 

M          S 

Month 

H. 

M          S 

Month 

a. 

M          S 

Month 

H. 

M.        3. 

1 

12 

6   11 

8 

12 

5  34 

14 

12 

4  39 

20 

12 

3  23 

26 

12 

1   51 

2 

12 

6     8 

9 

12 

5  26 

15 

12 

4  27 

21 

12 

3     9 

27 

12 

1  34 

3 

12 

0     3 

10 

12 

5   18 

16 

12 

4  16 

22 

12 

2  54 

28 

12 

1   17 

4 

12 

5  59 

11 

12 

5     9 

17 

12 

4     3 

23 

12 

2  39 

29 

12 

0  59 

5 

12 

5  53 

12 

12 

4  59 

18 

12 

3  51 

24 

12 

2  23 

30 

12 

0  41 

6 

12 

5  47 

13 

12 

4  49 

19 

12 

3  37 

25 

12 

2     7 

31 

12 

0  23 

7 

12 

5  41 

1 

TWILIGHT. 

Places. 

Aug 

Begins,  A.M 

Ends,  P.M. 

Aug 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Aug. 

Begins,  A.M 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

Boston — 

1 

2  56 

9  16 

11 

3  12 

8  57 

21 

3  28 

8  37 

^ew  York 

1 

3     5 

9     7 

11 

3  21 

8  49 

21 

3  34 

8  31 

Vash'ton.. 

1 

3  14 

8  57 

11 

3  28 

8  42 

21 

3  41 

8  24 

'arleston 

1 

3  40 

8  32 

11 

3  50 

8  20 

21 

3  59 

8     7 

9th  jV.  mth. 


SEPTEMBER,  1918. 


30  Days. 


1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fi- 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 


CalendaF7or 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  Y   State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Daltota, 

Wasliington,  and 

Oregon. 


Sun 
Rises 


M 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 


Sun    Moon 
Sets.   b.  &  s 


H.        M 

6  35 
6  33 
6  32 
6  30 

6  28 
6  27 
6  25 
6  23 
6  22 
6  20 
6  18 
6  16 
6  14 
6  13 
6  11 
6    9 


H. 


7 

6 

4 

2 

0 

58 

57 

55 

53 

51 

50 

48 

46 

44 


M. 

1  34 

2  37 

3  40 

4  42 
sets. 
6  35 

6  59 

7  25 

7  54 

8  28 

9  7 
9  53 

10  46 

11  46 
A.M. 

12  52 

2  3 

3  16 

4  32 
rises. 

6  21 

6  58 

7  40 

8  29 

9  24 

10  24 

11  28 
A.M. 

12  31 
1  34 


Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 


Sun 
Rises 


H. 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


M 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 


Sun 
Sets 


6  33 
6  32 
6  30 
6  28 
6  27 
6  25 
6  24 
6  22 
6  20 
6  19 
6  17 
15 
14 
12 
10 
8 


Moon 
R    &  8. 


7 

5 

3 

2 

0 

58 

57 

55 

53 

52 

50 

48 

47 

45 


1  38 

2  41 

3  43 

4  44| 
sets. 

6  36 

7  1 
7  29 

7  59 

8  33 

9  12 
9  59 

10  52 

11  51 
A.M 

12  57 

2  7 

3  19 

4  34 
rises 

6  23 

7  2 

7  45 

8  35 

9  30 

10  30 

11  32 
A.M. 

12  35 
1  37 


Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 


Sun 
Rises 

H.   M. 

5  28 
5  29 
5  30 
5  31 
5  32 
5  33 


Sun 
Sets 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

51 

52 

53 

54 


H    M 

6  31 
6  30 
6  28 
6  27 
6  25 
6  24 
6  22 
6  21 
6  19 
6  17 
6  16 
6  14 
6  13 
6  11 
6  9 


Moon 
R  &  s 


8 

6 

5 

3 

1 

0 

58 

57 

55 

53 

52 

50 

49 

47 

45 


H.   M 

1  43 

2  45 

3  46 

4  46 
sets 

6  38 

7  4 

7  32 

8  3 

8  38 

9  18 
10  5 

10  58 

11  57 
A.M 

1  2 

2  11 

3  22 

4  35 
rises. 

6  26 

7  6 

7  51 

8  41 

9  36 

10  36 

11  38 
A.M. 

12  40 
1  40 


Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 


Sun 
Rises 


M 

34 

35 

36 

36 

37 

37 

38 

39 

39 

40 

41 

41 

42 

42 

43 

44 

45 

45 

46 

46 

47 

48 

48 

49 

50 

50 

51 

52 

52 

53 


Sun 
Sets 


H.   M 

6  26 
6  24 
6  23 
6  22 
6  20 
6  19 
6  18 
6  16 
6  15 
6  14 
6  12 
11 
10 
8 


Moon 

R.  &  8. 


4 

3 

2 

0 

59 

58 

56 

55 

54 

52 

5^51 

5  50 

5  48 

5  47 


H.        M. 

1  58 

2  57 

3  54 

4  51 
sets. 

6  42 

7  11 

7  42 

8  16 

8  53 

9  36 

10  23 

11  16 
A.M. 

12  14 

1  16 

2  22 

3  29 

4  38 
rises . 

6  35 

7  18 

8  6 

8  58 

9  54 

10  53 

11  53 
A.M. 

12  52 
1  50 


■ 


SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H          M.        S 

Month 

a.     M.     s. 

Month 

U          M.        S. 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

Month 

H          M          8. 

1 

12     0     5 

7 

11  58     8 

13 

11   56     4 

19 

11   53  56 

25 

11  51  50 

2 

11  59  46 

8 

11  57  48 

14 

11   55  43 

20 

11  53  35 

26 

11  51   29 

3 

11  59  27 

9 

11  57  27 

15 

11   55   21 

21 

11  53  14 

27 

11  51     9 

4 

11  59     7 

10 

11  57     6 

16 

11   55     0 

22 

11   52  52 

28 

11  50  49 

5 

11  58  48 

11 

11   5Q  46 

17 

11  54  39 

23 

11  52  31 

29 

11  50  29 

6 

11  58  28 

12 

11  56  25 

18 

11  54  17 

24 

11   52  10 

30 

11  50     9 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Sept. 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  P.M. 

Sept 

Begins,  A.M 

Ends,  P.M. 

Sept 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.       M 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

Boston .  .  . 

1 

3  44 

8  15 

11 

3  58 

7  54 

21 

4  11 

7  34 

New  York 

1 

3  49 

8  10 

11 

4     2 

7  50 

21 

4  14 

7  32 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

3  54 

8     5 

11 

4     6 

7  47 

21 

4  17 

7  29 

Charleston 

1 

4     9 

7  51 

11 

4  17 

7  36 

21 

4  25 

7  21 

10th  Month. 

OCTOBER,  1918. 

3'    Days.- 

a 
o 

o 

o 
>. 

Q 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  Y   State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Daltota, 

Waslilngton,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  YonK  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  lor 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentuclty, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  Now  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

Q 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

MOON 

R.   &  8 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

moon 
n.  &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 

R.   &  8. 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.   &   8. 

B.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H         M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M 

H         M 

H.        M. 

H.       M. 

H.        M. 

H.       .M. 

1 

Tu 

5  56 

5  43 

2  36 

5  56 

5  43 

2  38 

5  55 

5  44 

2  40 

5  54 

5  46 

2  46 

2 

W 

5  57 

5  41 

3  36 

5  57 

5  42 

3  37 

5  56 

5  42 

3  38 

5  54 

5  44 

3  41 

3 

Th 

5  58 

5  39 

4  35 

5  58 

5  40 

4  35 

5  57 

5  41 

4  35 

5  55 

5  43 

4  35 

4 

Fr 

6    0 

5  38 

sets 

5  59 

5  38 

sets . 

5  58 

5  39 

sets 

5  56 

5  42 

sets. 

5 

Sa 

6    1 

5  36 

5  30 

6    0 

5  37 

5  32 

5  59 

5  38 

5  36 

5  56 

5  40 

5  45 

6 

S 

6    2 

5  34 

5  58 

6     1 

5  35 

6    2 

6    0 

5  36 

6    6 

5  57 

5  39 

6  18 

7 

M 

6    3 

5  32 

6  30 

6    2 

5  34 

6  35 

6     1 

5  35 

6  40 

5  58 

5  38 

6  54 

8 

Tu 

6    4 

5  31 

7    7 

6    3 

5  32 

7  12 

6    2 

5  33 

7-18 

5  58 

5  37 

7  34 

0 

W 

6    5 

'5  29 

7  50 

6    4 

'5  30 

7  56 

6    3 

5  31 

8    2 

5  59 

5  35 

8  20 

10 

Th 

6    6 

5  27 

8  40 

6    5 

5  29 

8  46 

6    4 

5  30 

8  52 

6    0 

5  34 

9  10 

11 

Fr 

6    7 

5  26 

9  36 

6    6 

5  27 

9  42 

6    5 

5  28 

9  48 

6     1 

5  33 

10    4 

12 

Sa 

6    8 

5  24 

10  38 

6  ,7 

5  26 

10  43 

6    6 

5  27 

10  48 

6     1 

5  32 

11     3 

13 

S 

6  10 

5  22 

11  44 

6    8 

5  24 

11  48 

6    7 

5  25 

11  53 

6     2 

5  30 

A.M. 

14 

M 

6  11 

5  21 

A.M. 

6    9 

5  22 

A.M. 

6    8 

5  24 

A.M. 

6    3 

5  29 

12    5 

15 

Tu 

6  12 

5  19 

12  54 

6  10 

5  21 

12  57 

6    9 

5  23 

1     0 

6     4 

5  28 

1     9 

16 

W 

6  13 

5  18 

2    6 

6  12 

5  19 

2    8 

6  10 

5  21 

2  10 

6    4 

5  27 

2  15 

17 

Th 

6  14 

5  16 

3  20 

6  13 

5  18 

3  21 

6  11 

5  20 

3  22 

6    5 

5  26 

3  23 

18 

Fr 

6  16 

5  14 

4  37 

6  14 

5  16 

4  36 

6  12 

5  18 

4  36 

6    6 

5  24 

4  32 

19 

Sa 

6  17 

5  13 

rises. 

6  15 

5  15 

rises 

6  13 

5  17 

rises 

6    7 

5  23 

rises 

20 

S 

6  18 

5  11 

5  30 

6  16 

5  13 

5  35 

6  14 

5  16 

5  40 

6    7 

5  22 

5  53 

21 

M 

6  19 

5  10 

6  18 

6  17 

5  12 

6  23 

6  15 

5  14 

6  29 

6    8 

5  21 

6  45 

22 

Tu 

6  20 

5     8 

7  12 

6  18 

5  10 

7  18 

6  16 

5  13 

7  24 

6    9 

5  20 

7  42 

23 

W 

6  22 

5    7 

8  12 

6  19 

5     9 

8  18 

6  17 

5  11 

8  24 

6  10 

5  19 

8  42 

24 

Th 

6  23 

5    5 

9  17 

6  20 

5    8 

9  22 

6  18 

5  10 

9  28 

6  11 

5  18 

9  43 

25 

Fr 

6  24 

5    4 

10  22 

6  22 

5     6 

10  26 

6  19 

5    9 

10  31 

6  11 

5  17 

10  44 

26 

Sa 

6  25 

5    2 

11  26 

6  23 

5     5 

11  30 

6  20 

5    8 

11  33 

6  12 

5  16 

11  43 

27 

S 

6  26 

5     1 

A.M. 

6  24 

5     4 

A.M. 

6  21 

5     6 

A.M. 

6  13 

5  15 

A.M. 

28 

M 

6  28 

5     0 

12  29 

6  25 

5     2 

12  31 

6  22 

5    5 

12  34 

6  14 

5  14 

12  41 

29 

Tu 

6  29 

4  58 

1  29 

6  26 

5     1 

1  31 

6  23 

5     4 

1  32 

6  15 

5  13 

1  36 

30 

W 

6  30 

4  57 

2  20 

6  27 

5     0 

2  29 

6  24 

5     3 

2  30 

6  16 

5  12 

2  30 

31 

Th 

6  31 

4  56 

3  28 

6  28 

4  58 

3  27 

6  25 

5     1 

3  27 

6  16 

5  11 

3  24 

SU^i    ON    iVIERIDlAI^    OF    WASHiNCTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

. 

Day  of 

Day  Oi-| 

Month 

H 

M          S. 

Month 

H.        M          S 

Month 

H          M.        S 

Month 

H 

M. 

s 

Month 

H          iM          S 

1 

49  50 

8 

11   47  43 

14 

11   46  10 

20 

44 

56 

26 

11   44     5 

2 

49   30 

9 

11   47  26 

15 

11   45  50 

21 

44 

46 

27 

11   43  59 

3 

49   12 

10 

11   47  10 

16 

11  45  43 

22 

44 

36 

28 

11   43  54 

4 

48  53 

11 

11  46  54 

17 

11  45  30 

23 

44 

27 

29 

11   43  49 

5 

48  35 

12 

11  46  39 

18 

11  45   18 

24 

44 

19 

30 

11  43  46 

6 

48   17 

13 

11  46  24 

19 

11  45     7 

25 

44 

12 

31 

11   43  43 

7 

48     0 

'^ 

TWI 

LIGHT. 

Places 

Oct 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  P  M 

Oct 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  P  M 

Oct 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  P  M. 

H.      M 

H.      M. 

■ 

H        M 

H        M 

H        M 

H.      M. 

Boston.  .  . 

1 

4  23 

7  16* 
7  14* 

11 

4  34 

6  58 

21 

4  46 

6  43 

^ew  York 

1 

4  25 

11 

4  35 

6  57 

21 

4  46 

6  43 

Vash'ton.. 

1 

4  27 

7  12 

11 

4  37 

6   56 

21 

4  46 

6  43 

arlestoa 

1 

4  32 

7     7 

11 

4  39 

6  54 

21 

4  4G 

6  43 

11th   Month. 

NOVEMBER, 

191S. 

30  Days. 

5 
a 
o 

1 

5 

o 

Calsuflar  for 

Boston, 

New  Entjland, 

N.  Y   State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Daltota, 

Wastiington,  aud 

Oregon. 

Caluntlar  for 

New  Yokk  City. 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Nortbern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utali, 

Nevada,  .and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Ca  ARLESTON, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Aritansaa, 
Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 
K    &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 
R    &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets 

Moon 
R    &  s 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
n   *  s. 

H         M 

n.     M 

H.        M. 

H         M 

H         M 

H.        M 

H         M. 

H         M. 

H         M. 

H.       M. 

H.        M. 

H.       M. 

1 

Fr 

6  33 

4  54 

4  26 

6  30 

4  57 

4  25 

6  27 

5     0 

4  23 

6  17 

5  10 

4  17 

2 

Sa 

6  34 

4  53 

5  2<3 

6  31 

4  56 

5  23 

6  28 

4  59 

5  20 

6  18 

5    9 

5  11 

3 

S 

6  35 

4  52 

sets 

6  32 

4  55 

sets 

6  29 

4  58 

sets 

6  19 

5    8 

sets. 

4 

M 

6  36 

4  50 

5     8 

6  33 

4  54 

5  13 

6  30 

4  57 

5  18 

6  20 

5    7 

5  34 

5 

Tu 

6  38 

4  49 

5  49 

6  34 

4  52 

5  55 

6  31 

4  56 

6     1 

6  21 

5    6 

6  18 

6 

W 

6  39 

4  48 

6  37 

6  36 

4  51 

6  43 

6  32 

4  55 

6  49 

6  22 

5    6 

7    7 

7 

Th 

6  40 

4  47 

7  31 

6  37 

4  50 

7  37 

6  33 

4  54 

7  43 

6  22 

5    5 

8    0 

8 

Fr 

6  41 

4  46 

8  31 

6  38 

4  49 

8  36 

6  34 

4  53 

8  41 

'6  23 

5     4 

8  57 

9 

Sa 

6  42 

4  45 

9  34 

6  39 

4  48 

9  39 

6  35 

4  52 

9  44 

6  24 

5    3 

9  57 

10 

S 

6  44 

4  44 

10  41 

6  40 

4  47 

10  44 

6  37 

4  51 

10  48 

6  25 

5    3 

10  58 

11 

M 

6  45 

4  43 

11  49 

6  41 

4  46 

11  52 

6  38 

4  50 

11  54 

6  26 

5     2 

A.M. 

12 

Tu 

6  46 

4  42 

A.M. 

6  43 

4  45 

A.M. 

6  39 

4  49 

A.M. 

6  27 

5     1 

12    1 

ly 

W 

6  47 

4  41 

1     0 

6  44 

4  44 

1     1 

6  40 

4  48 

1     2 

6  28 

5    1 

1    5 

14 

Th 

6  49 

4  40 

2  12 

6  45 

4  44 

2  12 

6  41 

4  48 

2  12 

6  29 

5    0 

2  11 

15 

Fr 

6  50 

4  39 

3  27 

6  46 

4  43 

3  26 

6  42 

4  47 

3  24 

6  30 

5     0 

3  19 

16 

Sa 

6  51 

4  38 

4  44 

6  47 

4  42 

4  41 

6  43 

4  46 

4  38 

6  30 

4  59 

4  29 

17 

S 

6  52 

4  37 

6    1 

6  48 

4  41 

5  57 

6  44 

4  45 

5  53 

6  31 

4  58 

5  40 

18 

M 

6  54 

4  36 

rises . 

6  50 

4  40 

rises 

6  45 

4  45 

rises. 

6  32 

4  58 

rises . 

19 

Tu 

6  55 

4  35 

5  53 

6  51 

4  40 

5  5S 

6  46 

4  44 

6    5 

6  33 

4  57 

6  23 

20 

W 

6  56 

4  34 

6  58 

6  52 

4  39 

7    3 

6  48 

4  43 

7    9 

6  34 

4  57 

7  26 

21 

Th 

6  58 

4  34 

8    5 

6  53 

4  39 

8  10 

6  49 

4  43 

8  15 

6  35 

4  57 

8  30 

22 

Fr 

6  59 

4  33 

9  12 

6  54 

4  38 

9  10 

6  50 

4  42 

9  20 

6  36 

4  56 

9  31 

23 

Sa 

7    0 

4  32 

10  17 

6  55 

4  38 

10  20 

6  51 

4«.2 

10  23 

6  37 

4  56 

10  31 

24 

S 

7    1 

4  32 

11  20 

6  57 

4  37 

11  22 

6  52 

4  41 

11  23 

6  38 

4  56 

11  28 

25 

M 

7    2 

4  31 

A.M. 

6  58 

4  36 

A.M. 

6  53 

4  41 

A.M. 

6  39 

4  55 

A.M. 

26 

Tu 

7    3 

4  31 

12  20 

6  59 

4  36 

12  21 

6  54 

4  40 

12  22 

6  40 

4  55 

12  23 

27 

W 

7    4 

4  30 

1  20 

7    0 

4  35 

1  19 

6  55 

4  40 

1  19 

6  40 

4  55 

1  17 

28 

Th 

7    6 

4  30 

2  18 

7    1 

4  35 

2  17 

6.56 

4  39 

2  16 

6  41 

4  54 

2  11 

29 

Fr 

7    7 

4  29 

3  17 

7    2 

4  34 

3  15 

6  57 

4  39 

3  13 

6  42 

4  54 

3    5 

30 

.  ■  1 

Sa 

7    8 

4  29 

4  16 

7    3 

4  34 

4  13 

6  58 

4  39 

4  10 

6  43 

4  54 

3  59 

SUM    ON    W!Ef?IDrAN    OF    WASHINCTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  op 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

h.      m.      s 

Month 

h.      m.      s 

Month 

H.        M.        3 

Month 

B.        M          S 

1 

11  43  41 

7 

11  43  45 

13 

11  44   19 

19 

11  45  23 

25 

11  46  57 

2 

11  43  39 

8 

11  43   49 

14 

11   44  28 

20 

11   45  37 

26 

11   47   15 

3 

11  43  39 

9 

11  43  53 

15 

11   44  37 

21 

11   45  51 

27 

11   47  35 

4 

11  43  39 

10 

11   43  58 

16 

11  44  48 

22 

11  46     7 

28 

11   47  55 

5 

11  43  40 

11 

11   44     5 

17 

11  44  59 

23 

11  46  23 

29 

11   48   15 

6 

11   43  42 

12 

11  44  12 

18 

11  45  11 

24 

11  46  39 

30 

11  48  37 

TWrLICHT. 


PLACES 

Nov. 

Begins,  a  m 

H        M 

Ends,  P.M. 

Nov. 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  p.M 

Nov 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  P.M. 

H        M 

H        M 

H        M 

H       M   ■ 

H        M 

Boston .  .  . 

1 

4  58 

6  29 

11 

5     9 

6  19 

21 

5    19 

6  12 

New  York 

1 

4  57 

6  29 

11 

5     8 

6  20 

21 

5   18 

6  14 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

4  57 

6  30 

11 

5     6 

6  21 

21 

5    16 

6  16 

Charleston 

1 

4  54 

6  33 

11 

5     2 

6  26 

21 

5   10 

6  22 

12th  Month. 


DECEMBER,  1918. 


31  Days. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


o 


s 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 


Calendar  for 

BOSTON, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  Slate, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Daliota, 

Wasliington,  and 

Oregon. 


Sun- 
rises 


H. 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


M 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
20 
21 
22 
23 
23 
24 
25 
25 
26 
26 
27 
27 
28 
28 
28 
29 
29 
29 
29 


Sun 
Sets. 


H.   M. 

4  29 

4  28 
4  28 
4  28 

4  28 
28 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
28 


Moon 
R.  &  s. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4  28 


28 
28 
29 
29 
29 
30 
30 
31 
31 
32 
32 
33 
34 
34 
4  35 
4  36 
4  37 


3..       M 

5  16 

6  14 
sets 

5  26 

6  25 

7  28 

8  33 

9  41 

10  49 

11  58 
A.M. 

1  10 

2  22 

3  37 

4  51 
6    2 

rises . 

5  42 

6  51 

7  58 
9    4 

10  7 

11  8 
A.M. 

12  8 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


5  55 


Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraslca, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 


Sun 
Rises 


M. 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
18 
19 
19 
20 
20 
21 
22 
22 
22 
23 
23 
24 
24 
24 
24 


Sun 
Sets. 


H.   M 

4  33 
4  33 
4  33 
4  33 
4  32 
4  32 


Moon 
R.  &  s 


32 
32 


32 
32 
33 
33 
33 
33 
34 
34 
34 
35 
35 
36 
36 
4  36 
4  37 
38 
38 
39 
40' 
40 
41 
42 


M 

5  12 

6  10 
sets. 

5  31 

6  30 

7  32 

8  37 

9  43 

10  51 

11  59 
A.M. 

1  9 

2  21 

3  34 

4  47 

5  57 
rises . 

5  47 

6  55 

8  2 

9  6 

10  8 

11  8 
A.M. 

12  7 

1  5 

2  3 


1 

59 
56 
50 


Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 


Sun 
Rises 


H.        M 

6  59 

7  0 


Sun 
Sets 


H. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

16 

17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

19 


4 

4 
4 
4 


39 
38 
38 
38 
4  38 
4  38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
39 
39 
39 
39 


Moon 
R.  &  3 


4  40 


40 

41 
41 
42 
42 
43 
43 
44 


4  44 


45 
46 

47 
47 


H.       M. 

5  8 

6  5 
sets. 

5  38 

6  36 

7  37 

8  41 

9  46 
10  52 
12  0 
A.M 


1  8 

2  18 

3  30 

4  42 

5  52 
rises. 

5  53 
7     0 


8 

9 
10 
11 
A.M. 
12     6 

1  3 

2  0 

2  57 

3  55 

4  51 

5  45 


Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 


Suw 
Rises 


6  44 
6  45 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
6  50 
6  50 
6  51 
6  52 
6  53 
53 
54 
55 
55 
6  56 
6  57 
6  58 

5  58 

6  58 
6  59 

59 
0 


Sun 
Sets. 


M 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
4  54 
4  54 
4  54 
4  54 
4  54 
4  54 
55 
55 
55 
55 
56 
56 
57 
57 
58 
4  58 
4  58 
4  59 
59 
0 


Moon 
r   &  s. 


H.        M. 

4  54 

5  50 
sets. 

5  55 

6  52 

7  51 

8  52 

9  54 
10  56 
12  0 
A.M. 

1  5 

2  11 

3  19 

4  28 

5  36 
rises . 

6  8 

7  13 

8  15 

9  15 

10  12 

11  8 
A.M. 

12  2 
12  56 

1  50 

2  45 

3  40 

4  35 

5  28 


SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  oe 

Day  op 

Day  of 

Day  op 

Month 

H.        M          S. 

Month 

H         M.        8 

Month 
14 

H          M          S 

Month 

U.        M         S 

Month 

= 

M          S. 

1 

11   48  59 

8 

11   51   50 

11  54  35 

20 

11  57  30 

26 

12 

0  29 

2 

11   49  21 

9 

11   52   16 

15 

11   55     4 

21 

11  58     0 

27 

12 

0  59 

3 

11   49  45 

10 

11   52  43 

16 

11   55   32 

22 

11   58  30 

28 

12 

1  29 

4 

11   50     9 

11 

11  53  11 

17 

11  56     2 

23 

11   59     0 

29 

12 

1  58 

5 

11   50  33 

12 

11  53  38 

18 

11   56  31 

24 

11   59  30 

30 

12 

2  27 

6 

11  50  58 

13 

11   54     6 

19 

11  57     1 

25 

12     0     0 

31 

12 

2  57 

7 

11   51   24 

TWILIGHT. 

Places. 

Dec 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  p  M. 

Dec 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  P  M 

Dec 

Begins,  A  M 

Ends,  P  M. 

B        M 

h      m 

H        M 

H       M 

H        M 

H        M. 

Boston.  .  . 

1 

5   29 

6     9 

11 

5   38 

6     9 

21 

5   44 

6  12 

New  York 

1 

5  27 

6  11 

11 

5  35 

6  11 

21 

5   42 

6   14 

Vash'ton.. 

1 

5  25 

6  13 

11 

5   33 

6  14 

21 

5   39 

6  17 

harlestoa 

1 

5  17 

6  21 

11 

5  24 

6  22 

21 

5  30 

6  26 

Mohammedan  Calendar,  1918. 


THE    ANCIENT    AND    MODERN    YEAR. 

The  Athenians  began  the  year  In  June,  the  Macedonians  In  September,  the  Romans  first  in  March 
and  afterward  in  January,  the  Peisians  on  August  11,  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  February  23,  the  Moham- 
medans in  .luly.  The  Chinese  year,  which  begins  early  la  February,  is  similar  to  the  Mohammedan  in 
having  12  months  of  29  and  30  days  alternately;  but  in  every  nineteen  years  there  are  seven  years  which 
have  13  months.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  and  the  Chinese  have  therefore  formed  a  cycle  of  60  years. 
In  which  period  22  intercalary  months  occiu'. 


Ritualistic  Calendar. 

Colors  for  the  Altar  in  Use  in  Ritualistic  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  States. 

WhUe — From  the  First  Service  (First  Vespers)  of  Christmas  Day  to  the  Octave  of  Epiphany,  Inclusive 
(except  on  the  Feasts  of  Martyrs);  on  Maundy  Thursday  (for  the  celebration);  from  the  First  Service  of 
Easter  Day  to  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  (except  on  Feasts  of  Martyrs  and  Rogation  Days) ;  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  Purification,  Annunciation,  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Michael,  St.  Luke,  All  Saints, 
Saints  who  are  not  Martyrs,  and  Patron  Saints  (Transfiguration  and  Dedication  of  Church) 

Red — From  First  Vespers  of  Pentecost  to  the  First  Vespers  of  Trinity  Sunday  (which  Includes  Ember 
Days);  Holy  Innocents  (if  on  a  Sunday),  and  Feasts  of  ail  Martyrs. 

Violet — From  Septuageslma  to  Maundy  Thursday  (Easter  Eve);  Advent  Sunday  to  Christmas  Eve; 
Vigils,  Ember  Days  (except  in  Whitsun  Week),  and  Rogation  Days;  Holy  Innocents  (unless  on  Sunday). 

Black — Good  Friday  and  at  funerals.     Green — All  other  days. 

These  regulations  as  to  colors  are  general.  A  more  minute  code  changing  with  each  year  Is  published 
In  the  church  almanac-s.  

Jewish  Calendar,  1918. 


New  Moon,  Fasts,  Feasts,  Etc. 


6678 

Sebat 

1 

Adar 

1 

Adar 

14 

Nisan 

1 

NIsan 

l.") 

Nisan 

21 

lyar 

1 

lyar 

W 

Slvan 

1 

Sivan 

6 

Tamuz 

1 

Tamuz 

17 

Ab 

1 

Ab 

9 

Elul 


New  Moon 

New  Moon  .  

Purim ....  .  

New  Moon 

First  Day  of  Passover         . .    . 
Last  Day  of  Passover.    .  . 

New  Moon.  

Lag  B'omer     .        .  ... 

New  Moon        

Pentecost 

New  Moon. ... 
Fast  of  Tamuz 

New  Moon 

Fast     of    Ab     (Destruction     of 

Jerusalem)    .    . . 
New  Moon     .      .  1 . 


1918. 
Jan.  14 
Feb.  13 
Feb.  2G 
Mar  14 
Mai .  28 
April  3 
April  13 
April  30 
May  12 
May  17 
June  11 
June  27 
July   10 

July   18 
Aug.  29 


New'Moon,  Fasts,  Feasts,  Etc. 


5e79 
Tisri 

1 

Tisrl 

3 

Tisri 

10 

Tisri 

1,5 

Tisri 

22 

Tisri 

23 

Hesvan 

1 

Kislev 

1 

Kislev 

2,"^ 

Tebet 

1 

Tcbet 

10 

Sebat 

1 

Adar 

1 

Veadar 

1 

Veadar 

14 

New  Moon  (New  Year) . . . 

Fast  of  Guadaliah 

Day   of  Atonement   (i'om 

pur) 

f  east  of  Tabernacles 
Feast  of  Eighth  Day.  .    .    . 
Rejoicing  with  the  Law 
New  Moon 

New  Moon 

Dedication  of  Temple   . 
New  Moon   .                    .      . 
Fast  of  Tebet 


Kip- 


New  Moon 
New  Moon 
New  Moon 
Purira 


1918 
Sept     7 
Sept.    9 

Sept  16 
Sept  21 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  29 
Oct.  7 
Nov  5 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  13 

1919 
Jan.     2 
Feb.     1 
Mar.    3 
Mar.  16 


The  year  5678  iB  an  ordinary  perfect  year  of  355  days;  the  year  5679  is  an  embolismic  imperfect  year 
of  383  days.  

Greek  Church  and  Russian  Calendar,  1918. 

A.  D.  1918.  A.  M.  8027. 


New 
Style 

Jan  14 
Jan  19 
Feb.  15 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  27 
April  7 
April  28 
May  3 
May  5 
May  6 
June  13 
June  23 
June  24 
July   12 


Old 

New 

Holy  Days. 

Style. 

Style 

Circumcision ... 

Jan.     1 
Jan.     6 

Aug.  19 
Aug.  28 

Theophany  (Epiphany) . 

Hypap.inte  (Purification)        . .    . 

Feb.     2 

Sept.  12 

Carnival  Sunday  .          

Mar.  11 

Sept.  21 

Ash  Wednesday 

Mar.  14 

Sept.  27 

Annunciation          

Mar.  25 

Oct.    14 

Palm  Sunday .                    

April  15 

Nov.  28 

Oreat  Friday .    ... 

April  20 

Dec.     4 

Holy  Pasch  (Easter) 

April  22 

Dec.  22 

St.  George   .                   .            

April  23 

1919. 

.\scension 

May  31 

Jan.     7 

Pentecost 

June  10 

Jan.    14 

Holy  Ghost 0 

.June  11 

Jan.    19 

Peter  and  Paul  (Chief  Apostles) ...  J 

June  29 

Holy  Days 

Transficruratlon 

Repose  of  Theotokos  (Assumption) 

St.  Alexander  Nevsky* 

Nativity  of  Theotokos 

Exaltation  of  Cross 

Patronage  of  Theotokos 

First  Day  Fast  of  Theotokos   . 

Entrance  of  Theotokos 

Conception  of  Theotokos     

Nativity  (Christmas) 

c;ircumcision 

Theophany  (Epiphany) . . 


Old 

Style. 


Aug.  6 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  14 
Oct.  1 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  21 
Dec.  9 

Dec.  25 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  0 


*  Peculiar  to  Russia. 


Mohammedan  Calendar,  1918. 


Month 

Year 

Name  of  Month. 

Begins. 

1336 

Rabia  11 

Jan      14,  1918 

1336 

Jomadl  I.    . 

Feb.    12.   1918 

1330 

Jomadi  II. 

Mar.    14,   1918 

1336 

Rajab .... 

April   12,   1918 

1336 

Siiaaban .... 

May    12,   1918 

1336 

Ramadan    (Month    of   Absti- 

nence)   

June   10,  1918 

Year 

1336 

133i) 

133u 

1337 

1337    . 

1337.. 


Name  of  Month. 


Shawall.. 
Dulkaada 

Dullieggia     

Muharram  (New  Year) 

Saphar .  ., 

Rabia  I 


Mouth 
Begins 


luly    10,  1918 

Aug      8,  1918 

7,  1918 

7,  1918 

!\,  1918 

6.  191f 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


H alley  s  Comet. 


THE    MOON. 


Op  all  the  secondary  planets  the  earth's  satellite 
is  by  far  the  most  Interesting  and  important.  The 
moon  completes  her  cii'cult  around  the  earth  in  a 
period  whose  mean  or  average  length  is  27  days 
7  hours  43  2  minutes;  but  in  conseauence  of  her 
motion  in  common  with  the  earth  around  the  sun, 
the  mean  duration  of  the  lunar  month,  that  Is,  the 
time  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  is  29  days  12 
hours  44  05  minutes,  which  is  called  the  moon^ 
synodical  period.  If  the  earth  were  motionless  in 
space  the  moon's  orbit  would  be  nearly  an  ellipse, 
having  the  earth  in  one  of  the  foci;  hence  her  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  varies  during  the  couise  of  a 
lunar  month.  Her  mean  distance  from  the  earth 
is  238,862  miles.  Her  maximum  distance,  however, 
may  reach  252,830  miles,  and  the  least  distance  to 
which  she  can  approach  the  earth  is  221,520  miles 
Her  diameter  is  2,160  miles,  and  if  we  deduct  from 
her  distauce  from  the  earth  the  sum  of  the  two  radii  of 
the  earth  and  moon,  viz.,  3,963  and  1,080  miles,  re- 
spectively, we  shall  liave  for  the  nearest  approach 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  two  bodies  216,477  miles 
Her  orbit  is  a  very  intricate  one,  because  the  earth 
in  moving  around  the  sun  carries  the  moon  along 
with  it;  hence  the  latter  is  sometimes  within  and 
sometimes  without  the  earth's  orbit  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  serpentine  curve,  always  concave  toward 
the  sun,  and  Its  plane  is  Inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit  at  an  angle  of  5°  9',  in  consequence  of 
which  our  satellite  appears  sometimes  above  and 
sometimes  below  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
through  which  she  passes  twice  in  a  revolution. 
These  points  of  Intersection  with  the  ecliptic  are 
called  nodes,  and  it  is  only  at  or  near  them  that 
eclipses  can  occur.  The  nodes  have  a  retrograde 
motion,  which  causes  them  to  make  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  18  years  218  days  21  hours  22  minutes  and  46 
seconds.  Both  sun  and  moon  return  to  a  node  after 
18  years  and  11  days,  so  that  an  eclipse  is  followed 
by  another  of  the  same  general  character  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  which  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  called  It  the  Saros,  and  which  was  made  use  of 
by  them  in  roughly  predicting  eclipses. 

The  moon  always  presents  the  same  face  to  us, 
as  is  evident  from  the  permanency  of  the  various 
markings  on  Her  surface.  This  circumstance  proves 
that  she  revolves  on  an  axis,  and  the  time  of  rota- 
tion is  exactly  equal  to  the  time  of  revolution  around 
the  earth,  viz  ,  27  32166  days.  The  moon's  axis  is 
not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  but  de- 
viates therefrom  by  an  angle  of  about  6°  41'.  In 
consequence  of  this  fact  the  poles  of  the  moon  lean 
alternately  to  and  from  the  earth.  When  the  north 
pole  leans  toward  the  earth  we  see  somewhat  more 
of  the  region  surrounding  it,  and  somewhat  less 
when  it  leans  the  contrary  way.  This  displacement 
is  known  by  the  name  of  libratlon  in  latitude. 


The  moon's  motion  on  her  axis  is  uniform,  but 
her  angular  velocity  in  her  orbit  is  subject  to  slight 
variations  by  reason  of  the  form  of  her  orbit;  hence 
it  happens  that  we  sometimes  see  a  little  more  of 
the  eastern  or  western  edge  at  one  time  than  at  an- 
other This  phenomenon  is  known  as  libratlon  in 
longitude 

The  moon's  surface  contains  about  14,657,000 
square  miles,  or  neaily  four  times  the  area  of  Europe. 
Her  volume  is  1-49  and  her  mass  1-81  that  of  the 
earth,  and  hence  her  density  is  about  3-5  that  of  the 
earth,  or  about  3  2-5  that  of  water  At  the  lunar 
siirface  gravity  is  only  1-6  of  what  it  is  at  the  earth, 
and  therefoie  a  body  which  weighs  6  pounds  here 
would  weigh  only  1  pound  there. 

Tlie  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon,  or 
the  point  about  which  they  both  actually  revolve 
in  their  course  around  the  sun,  lies  within  the  earth; 
It  is  1,063  miles  below  the  surface. 

The  attractive  force  of  the  moon  acting  on  the 
water  of  our  oceans  is  mainly  instrumental  in  rais- 
ing them  into  protuberances  or  tides  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  grre  the  total  mass  a  spheroidal  figure 
-Whose  principal  axis  would  continually  coincide 
with  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  but  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  which 
this  movement  of  the  water  encounters  from  con- 
tinents and  islands,  as  well  as  from  the  liquid  mole- 
cules themselves,  the  tidal  wave  can  never  arrive 
at  any  place  until  about  one  hour  after  the  moon 
has  crossed  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  moon  has  no  atmosphere  and  no  water. 
The  suddenness  with  which  the  stars  are  occulted 
by  the  moon  is  regarded  as  a  conclusive  proof  that 
a  lunar  atmosphere  does  not  exist,  and  the  spectro- 
scope furnishes  negative  evidence  of  the  same  char- 
acter. 

In  remote  ages  the  lunar  surface  was  the  theatre 
of  violent  volcanic  action,  being  elevated  into  cones 
and  ridges  exceeding  20,000  feet  high,  and  at  other 
places  rent  into  furrows  or  depressions  of  corre- 
sponding depth.  The  lunar  volcanoes  are  now  ex- 
tinct. A  profound  silence  reigns  over  the  desolate 
and  rugged  surface.  It  is  a  dead  world,  utterly  un- 
fit to  support  animal  or  vegetable  life. 

THE  EARTH'S  ATMOSPHERE. 
The  earth's  sensible  atmosphere  is  generally 
supposed  to  extend  some  forty  miles  in  height, 
probably  further,  but  becoming  at  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  surface  of  too  great  a  tenuity  to  support 
life  The  condition  and  motions  of  this  aerial  ocean 
play  a  most  important  part  In  the  determination 
of  climate,  modifying,  by  absorbing,  the  otherwise 
Intense  heat  of  the  sun,  and,  when  laden  with  clouds, 
hindering  the  earth  from  radiating  its  acquired  heat 
into  space. 


HALLEY'S    COIVJ'eT. 


Of  the  great  number  of  comets  which  have  tem- 
porarily visited  our  solar  system  or  have  become 
permanent  members  of  it  none  has  surpassed  Halley's 
in  historical  associations.  It  has  a  record  dating 
back  to  B.  C.  240;  its  visitations  spread  alarm  and 
consternation  throughout  Europe  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages;  was  the  first  whose  return  was  predicted 
by  an  Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  and  will 
therefore,  for  these  reasons,  be  an  object  of  great 
scientific  interest  for  all  time  For  the  information 
of  those  who  appreciate  such  matters  the  following 
are  the  elements  of  its  orbit  as  deduced  from  the 
last  visitation: 

Perihelion  Passage  1910,  April,  19.67.  Greenwich 
Mean  Time. 


Eccentricity  =  0.967281.   • 

Seml-axls  major  =  17.9468. 

Perihelion  distance  =  0.58720. 

Inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  = 
17'  47'  18". 

Longitude  of  the  ascending  node  =  57°   16'   12". 

Distance  from  perihelion  to  node=lll°  42'-16". 

Dally  motion  (mean)  =  46"  .669. 

Period  =  76.030  years.* 

Motion,  retrograde. 

The  semi-axis  major  and  the  perihelion  distance 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  earth's  mean  distance 
from  the  sun,  taken  as  unity.  See  also  article  on 
Halley's  Comet  and  on  Comets  In  Almanacs  of 
1910  and  1911. 


♦The,  periodic  time  varies  considerably  by  reason  of  the  attraction  of  the  planets, 
iion  is  about  76.8  years. 


Its  average  dura- 


Moonlight  Chart,  1918. 
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MOONLIGHT    CHART,    1918. 


ExPLANATroN. — The  white  spaces  show  the  amount  of  moonlight  each  night.  January  12,  February 
11,  etc  ,  the  time  of  new  moon,  there  is  no  moonlight  for  two  or  three  nights;  January  19,  February  17,  etc., 
the  moon  sots  at  or  near  midnight,  when  the  first  half  of  the  night  has  moonlight;  January  26,  February  25, 
etc.,  full  moon,  when  moonlight  lasts  the  whole  night;  January  5,  February  4,  etc.,  the  moon  rises  at  or  near 
midnight,  when  the  latter  half  of  the  night  has  moonlight. 
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Star  Table. 


POLE    STAR. 

MEAN  TIME  OF  TRANSIT  (AT  WASHINGTON)  AND  POLAR  DISTANCE  OF  POLARIS. 


1918. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

APRIL.               1 

May.         I 

June. 

(SO 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Transit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

1 

11 
21 

p.    M. 
H.  M.  S. 

6  47  54 
6    8  24 
5  28  54 

0  t    tf 

1  7  32 
1    7  31 

1    7  30 

A.  M. 

H.  M.  S. 
4  47  26 
4    7  66 
3  28  28 

0  1    n 

1  7  31 
1    7  32 
1    7  34 

A.  M. 

H.  M.  S. 

2  56  55 
2  17  30 
1  38    6 

0  t      tl 

1  7  35 

1    7  38 
1    7  40 

A.  M. 

H.  M.  S. 

12  54  48 
12  15  28 
11  32  15  P.M. 

0  1     It 

1  7  44 
I    7  47 
1    7  50 

p.  M. 
H.  M.  s. 
10  52  59 
10  13  45 

9  34  33 

a      1    II 

1    7  53 
1    7  56 
1    7  58 

p.  M. 
H.  M.  8. 

8  51  28 
3  12  18 
7  33  10 

oil! 

1    8    9 
1    8    1 
1    8    2 

1918. 

July.         1 

AUGUST.         1 

September.   | 

October.         i 

November. 

December.  ' 

=2 
PS 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Transit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

1 
11 

21 

p.  M. 
H.  M.  S. 

6  54    2 
6  14  54 
5  35  46 

Q        1      tl 

1    8    3 
1    8    2 
1    8    2 

A.   M. 

H.  M.  3. 
4  54  41 
4  15  33 
3  36  24 

0  1     It 

1  8    1 

1    7  59 
1    7  56 

A.   M. 
H.  M.  s. 
2  53  19 
2  14    8 
1  34  55 

0  t      II 

1  7  53 

1    7  50 

1    7  47 

A.  M. 

H.  M.  a. 

12  55  41 
12  16  25 
11  33  13  p.m. 

0  1      II 

1  7  43 
1    7  40 
1    7  36 

p.  M. 
H.  M.  s. 
10  49  57 
10  10  36 

9  31  13 

0  1      II 

1  7  32 
1    7  28 
1    7  25 

P.  M. 

H.  M.  S. 

8  51  49 
8  12  23 
7  32  55 

0  1      II 

1  7  22 
1    7  19 
1     7  16 

From  June  16  to  August  1  both  the  upper  and  lower  transits  take  place  during  daylight.   The  azimutb 
at  the  time  of  greatest  Eastern  or  Western  elongation  can  be  easily  computed  from  the  formula: 

sin  p 

sin  A  = 

cos  I 
where  A  denotes  the  azimuth,  v  the  polar  distance,  and  I  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

DATE  OF  GREATEST  ELONGATION. 

To  find  the  time  of  greatest  Eastern  or  Western  elongation,  let  H  denote  the  hour  angle,  and  I  and  p  aa 
before,  then  we  shall  have 

cos  H  =  tan  p  tan  I. 
And  the  hour  angle  in  mean  time  is 

Hm  =  //■>  X  0.0664846. 
This  quantity,  Hm,  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  time  of  transit  given  above,  according  to  the  elonga- 
tion required,  wiU  give  the  mean  time  of  the  greatest  elongation  at  any  place  whose  north  latitude  la  I. 


STAR    TABLE. 

FOR   IDENTIFYING   THE    PRINCIPAL    FIXED    STARS. 


Name  of  Star. 


aAndromedae  (Alpheratz)  . 

vPegasi  CAlgenib) 

aCasslopeia;  (Schedir) .  .  .  . 

oArletis 

gPersei  (Algol) 

aTauri  (Aldebaran) 

ttAurlgSB  (Capella) 

aOrlonis  (Betelguese) 

aCanis  Majoris  (Sirius) . .  . 

oGemlnorum  (Castor) 

aCanis  Minoris  (Proeyon) 
OGemlnorum  (Pollu.x) .  .  . , 
aLeonis   (Regulus) 


Decli- 
nation. 


+  28  38 
+  14  44 
+  56  5 
+  23  4 
+  40  38 
+  16  21 
+  45  55 
+  7  24 
—16  36 
+  32  4 
+  5  26 
+  28  14 
+  12  22 


On  Meridian. 


Upper. 

H.  M. 
—1  26.8 

1  21.9 
— 0  55.1 
+  0  31.3 
+  1  31.4 
+  2  59.6 
+  3  38.9 
+  4  18.9 
+  5  9.6 
+  5  57.2 
+  6  2.9 
+  6  8.1 
+  8  31.4 


Lower. 


H. 

10 

+  10 

+  11 

■1-12 
+  13 
+  14 
+  15 
+  16 
+  17 
+  17 
+  18 
+  18 
+  20 


M. 

31.2 

36.1 

2.9 
29  3 
29.4 
57.6 
36.9 
16.9 

7.6 
55.2 

0.9 

6.1 
29.4'. 


Name  of  Star. 


aVirginis  (Spica) .  . 
aBootls  (Arcturus) . 
3Ursse  Minoris .... 
aCoronae  Borealis. . 
aScorpii  (Antares) . 

aLyrae  (Vega) 

aAquilse  (Altair) . . . 
aCygni  (Deneb) . . . 

aCephel 

aAquarii 

apiscis  Australls. . . 
aPegasl  (Marliab) . 


Decli- 
nation. 

o       / 

— 10  44 

+  19  37 

+  74  29 

+  26  59 

—26  15 

+  38  42 

+  8  39 

+  44  59 

+  62  14 

—  0  43 

—30    4 

+  14  46 

On  Meridian. 


Upper. 

H.  M. 

+  11  47 
+ 12  38, 
4-13  17 
+  13  57 
+ 14  50 
+  17  0 
+  18  12 
+  19  4 
+  19  42 
+  20  27 
+  21  18, 
+  21  26 


Lower. 

H.  M. 

B  + 23  45.8 
6  f  0  40.6 
,5+  1  19.5 
"  1  59.8 
2  62.8 

5  22 

6  14.6 

7  6.4 

7  44.2 

8  29.0 
.5+  9  20.5 
,0+9  28.0 


8  + 
8  + 
2  + 
.6  + 
.4  + 
.2  + 
,0  + 


To  find  the  time  of  the  star's  transit,  add  or  subtract,  according  to  the  sign,  the  number  in  the  second 
column  of  figures  to  the  time  of  the  transit  of  the  pole  star  given  above.  Thus,  (or  a  Andromedae  February 
11;  Lower  Transit  of  Pole  Star  is  4h.  7m.  56s.  a.  m.,  to  which  add  lOh.  31.2m.  and  we  have  2h.  39m.  p.  m.; 
for  December  1,  we  find  7h.  26m.  p.  m.,  etc. 

APPROXIMATE  PARALLAX  AND  DISTANCE  IN  LIGHT-YEARS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

FIXED    STARS. 

By  light-years  is  to  be  understood  the  number  of  years  light  requires  to  travel  from  the  star  to  us. 


Polaris  (Pole  Star) 

a  Aurlgae  (Capella) 

a  Cania  Majoris  (Sirius) 

a  Canis  Minoris  (Proeyon) . . . 

a  Bootis  (Arcturus)  .• 

a  Ceutauri 


Parallax. 


0.073 
0.046 
0.233 
0.123 
0.127 
0.916 


Light- 
Years. 


45 
71 
15 
27 
26 
3.6 


a  Lyrae  (Vega) . 

61  Cygnl 

B  Casslopelae. 
y  Draconls.  .  . 
85  Pegasl 


Parallax. 


0.140 
0.300 
0.187 
0.127 
0.054 


Llght- 
Years. 


23 
11 
17 
26 
60 


The  determination  of  stellar  parallax  is  one  of  the  most  dlfiBcult  and  refined  problems  in  practical  or 
observational  astronomy.  It  is  to  find  the  angle  which  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  subtends  at 
the  star — an  angle  always  very  small,  as  seen  from  the  above  table,  and  which  cannot  be  measured  directly 
■>ut  by  various  processes  too  complicated  to  be  explained  here. 


Astronomical  Phenomena  for  the  Year  1918. 
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ELEMENTS    OF    THE    SOLAR    SYSTEM. 


Name 

Mean 

Sidereal 

Distance  from  the  Sun. 

OP 

Planet. 

Dally 
Motion. 

Revolution — 
Days. 

Astronomical  Units. 
Mean.              Greatest.      |        Least. 

In 
Miles. 

Mercury 

14732.420 
5767.6696 
3548.192 
1886.5182 
299.1256 
120.4548 
42.2308 
21.530 

87.96925 
224 . 70080 
365.25636 
686.97987 
4332 . 6284 
10759.2225 
30688.5022 
60178.3060 

0.387099 
0.723331 
1.000000 
1 . 523688 
5.202803 
9.538843 
19.190978 
30.070672 

0.466693 

0.728260 

1.016746 

1.665877 

5.454395 

10.071570 

20.094454 

30.327506 

0.307505 
0.718402 
0.983254 
1.381499 
4.951211 
9.006106 
18.287502 
29.813838 

35,960,500 

Venus 

67,195,600 

Earth  .  .         ... 

92,897,400 

Mars 

141,546,600 

Jupiter 

483,327,000 

Saturn 

886,134,000 

Uranus 

1,782,792,000 

Neptune 

2,793,487,000 

Name 

OF 
PLANET. 

Eccentricity 

of 

Orbit.* 

Synodlcal 

Revolution — 

Days. 

Inclination  of 
Orbit  to 
Ecliptic* 

Orbital  Velocity 

Miles 

Per  Second. 

Mercury 

0.2056167 
0.0068150 
0.0167460 
0.0933198 
0.0483570 
0.0558482 
0.0470781 
0.0085410 

115.877 
583.920 

779'.936 
398.866 
378.090 
369.650 
367.482 

O        /              ft 

7    0  11.2 
3  23  37.5 

i  5i    iio 

1  18  29.1 

2  29  30.6 

0  46  21.9 

1  46  41.2 

29.73 

Venus  

21.75 

Earth 

18.50 

Mars 

14.98 

Jupiter     

8.11 

Saturn    

5.99 

Uranus  .        

4.22 

Neptune 

3.37 

Mean  Longitude 

at  the 

Epoch.* 

Mean  Longitude 

Of  the 

Perihelion.* 

Annual 
Sidereal 
Motion. 

Mean  Longitude 

of  the 
Ascending  Node. 

Annual 
Sidereal 
Motion. 

LIGHT  AT 

OF 
PLANET. 

Peri- 
helion. 

hellon. 

Mercury 

Venus 

O          t             ft 

115    4    3.26 

165     4  20.94 

99  47  20.22 

70  45     5.47 

o            /              « 

76     5  10.9 
130  19  58.0 
101  25  37.7 
334  26  21.8 

// 

+  5.7 
+  0.4 
+  11.6. 
+  15.9 

0           f              ff 

47  17  17.4 
75  53  16.5 

48  52  42 '.6 

—  7.6 
—17.9 

—22 '.2 

10.58 
1.94 
1.03 
0.52 
0.041 
0.012 
0.003 
0.001 

4.69 
1.91 

Earth 

0.97 

0.36 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Uranus 

Neptune 

242 

53 

294 

111 

24  21. 

23  10. 
57     2. 

24  32. 

96 
90 
33 
14 

12  54 

91   19 

169  14 

43  51 

18.0 
26.1 
25.8 
38.2 

+   7.6 
+  20.2 
+   7.4 
—18.9 

99  33  33 
112  53  17 

73  33     2 
130  48  38 

.3 

.7 
.1 
.9 

13.9 
18.9 
32.0 
10.7 

0.034 
0.010 
0.0025 
0.001 

*  Epoch  1912  January  Id  Greenwich  mean  time. 

S0N 

AND 

PLANETS. 

Semi-diameter 

Volume. 

®=    1 

Mass. 
©=   1 

Density. 
©=    1 

Axial 
Rotation. 

Gravity  at 
Surface. 

e=  I 

At 

Unit 

Distance. 

At  Mean 

Least 
Distance. 

In 

Miles 
(Mean). 

Sun 

1     II 

15  69.6 
3.34 
8.55 

"5!65 

1  37.16 

1  21.17 

33.5 

38.7 

II 

'h'.ih 

30.90 

■9!64 

23.12 

9.55 

1.84 

1.33 

432183.68 
1504.24 
3850.67 

2274! 37 
43758.03 
36558.86 
15096.43 
17411.34 

1303371.8 

0.054955 

0.921875 

1.000000 

0.189953 

1352.809 

788.934 

55.550 

85.224 

329390 

0.054898 

0.807328 

1.000000 

0.106478 

314.4985 

94.0684 

14.4033 

16.7199 

0.2527 

0.99895 

0.87574 

1 . 00000 

0.56055 

0.23247 

0.11923 

0.25928 

0.19619 

D.   H.   M.   s. 
25     9     7  12 
24     5  ? 

23  21  ? 
23  56  4.09 

24  37  23 
9  55  41 

10  14  24 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 

27.6057 

Mercury 

Venus 

. 37979  1 
.85236 

Earth 

1.00000 

Mars 

. 32222 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Uranus 

Neptune 

2.57115 

1.10175 

,.98932 

/  .86338 

ASTRONOMICAL    PHENOMENA    FOR    THE    YEAR    1918. 

ASTRONOMICAL   SIGNS   AND    SYMBOLS. 


The  Sun. 
The  Moon. 
Mercury. 
Venus. 
The  Earth. 


Mars. 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Uranus. 

Neptune. 

c5       Oon  junction, 
n       Quadrature. 
§        Opposition. 
Q       Ascending  Node. 
O       Descending  Node. 

conjunction" 

.(-i)  wt 

len   they  have  the  same  Right 

Two  heavenly  bodies  are  in  ,  _  . 

Ascension,  or  are  on  the  same  meridian,  i.  e.,  when  one  is  due  north  or  south  of  the 
Other;  if  the  bodies  are  near  each  other  as  seen  from  the  earth,  they  will  rise  and  set 
at  the  same  time;  they  are  in  "opposition"  ( § )  when  in  opposite  quarters  of  the^heavens, 
or  when  one  rises  just  as  the  other  is  setting.  "Quadrature"  (n)  is  half  way  between 
conjimction  and  opposition.  -By  "greatest  elongation"  is  meant  the  greatest  apparent 
angular  distance  from  the  sun;  the  planet  is  then  generally  most  favorably  situated  for 
observation.  Mercury  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  only  at  this  time.  When-  a 
planet  is  in  its  "ascending"  (Q)  or  "descending"  (U)  node  it  is  crossing  the  plane  of 
the  earth's  orbit.  The  term  "Perihelion"  means  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  "Aphelion" 
farthest  from  the  sun.  An  "occultatioa"  of  a  planet  or  star  is  an  eclipse  of  it  by 
some  other  body,  usually  the  mooti. 
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Astronomical  Phenomena  for  the  Year  1918. 


I.— THE    MOON'S   PHASES. 
Eastern  Standard  Time. 


Last  Quarter 

D. 

Jan.     5 
12 
19 
26 

Feb.     4 
11 

17 
25 

Mar.    5 
12 
19 

27 

H.    M. 

6  50  A.M. 
5  36  P.M. 
9  38  A.M. 

10  14  P.M. 

2  52  A.M. 

5      5    A.M. 

7  57  P.M. 
4  35  P.M. 

7  44  P.M. 
2  52  P.M. 

8  30  A.M. 
10  33  A.M. 

April    4 
10 
17 
26 

May    3 
10 
17 
25 

June    1 

8 

16 

24 

H.    M. 

8  33  A.M. 
11  34  P  M. 

11       8    P.M. 
3      5   A.M. 

5  26  P.M. 

8       1    A.M. 

3  14  P.M. 
5  32  P.M. 

11  20  P.M. 
5     3  P.M. 

8    12    A.M. 

5  38  A.M. 

D.     H.    M. 

July     1     3  43  A.M. 

8     3  22  A.M. 

16     1  25  A.M. 

23     3  35  P.M. 

July    30    8  14  A.M. 
Aug.     6     3  30  P.M. 

14     6   16  P.M. 

22  12     2  A.M. 

Aug.  28     2  27  P.M. 
Sept.    5     5  44  A.M. 

13  10     2  A.M. 

20     8     1  A.M. 

D.     H.    M. 

Sept.  26  11  39  P.M. 
Oct      4  in    ."i  p  M 

New  Moon 

First  Quarter 

12    12     0pm 

Full  Moon 

19     4  35  P  M 

Last  Quarter 

Oct     26  12  35  p  M 

New  Moon 

Nov.    3     4     2  p  M 

First  Quarter 

Full  Moon 

11    11   46  A.M. 
18     2  33  A  M 

past  Quarter 

Nov.  25     5  25  A  M 

New  Moon 

Dec.     3  10  19  AM 

First  Quarter 

10     9  31  p  M 

Full  Moon 

17     2  18  P.M. 

Last  Quarter 

Dec.  25     1  31  A.M. 

Atlantic  Time  may  be  found  by  adding  Ih;  Central,  Mountain,  Pacific,  Alaskan,  or  Hawaiian  Time 
may  be  found  by  subtracting  Ih,  2h,  3li,  4h,  or  5.51i,  respectively. 

II.— ECLIPSES. 

The  year  1918  is  notable  for  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  first  since  1900  to  be  visible  in  the  United 
States  and  the  last  until  1923.  The  path  of  total  obscuration  will  traverse  the  United  States  diagonally 
and  will  vary  in  width  from  66  miles  in  the  State  of  Washington  to  40  miles  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Thir- 
teen States  will  witness  the  total  phase. 

In  the  year  1918  there  will  be  three  eclipses  in  all,  two  of  the  sun  and  one  of  the  moon. 

1.  As  already  noted,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  June  8,  visible  as  a  partial  eclipse  in  Southeastern  Asia, 
in  the  Arctic  and  North  Pacific  Oceans  and  throughout  North  Ame-ica.  The  p.ith  of  central  or  total  eclipse 
begins  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  south  of  Japan,  passes  northward  almost  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  then 
curving  southward  reaches  the  American  coast  near  Portland,  Ore.;  after  traversing  the  United  States  it 
ends  at  sunset  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

2.  A  small  partial  eclipse  of  tne  moon  June  23-24,  partly  visible  at  Washington,  the  moon  setting 
eclipsed.     Visible  generally  in  South  America  and  throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Australia. 

Magnitude  0.135  (Moon's  diameter  =  1.0).  First  contact  with  the  shadow  is  152°  from  the  north 
point  of  the  moon  toward  the  east.     Last  contact  is  165°  from  the  north  point  toward  the  west. 

3.  An  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  December  3,  invisible  in  the  United  States.  Visible  as  a  partial  eclipse 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Pacific  Oceans,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  South  America  and  in  South- 
western Africa.  The  path  of  annularitv  extends  across  Chile  and  Argentina,  including  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayrea  and  ends  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 


TOTAL   ECLIPSE   OP   THE  SUN,  JUNE   8,    1918, 
Where  Visible  as  a  Total  Eclipse. 


Place. 

Standard 
Time  Here 

Used. 

Eclipse 
Begins. 

Totality 
Begins. 

Totality 
Ends. 

Eclipse 
Ends. 

Dist.  N. 

or  S.  from 

Central 

Line. 

Width  of 
Shadow    ^ 
Path. 

Southbend,  Wash 

Moiitesano,  Wash 

Chehalis,  Wash 

Goldcndale,  Wash 

Hood  River,  Ore 

Pacific 

44 

H.   M. 
1    35  P.M. 
1  -35  P.M. 
1  37  P.M. 

1    41  P.M. 
1  40  P.M. 
1   44  P.M. 
1   47  P.M. 

H.   M.  s. 
2  54  12  P.M. 
2  54  12  P.M. 
2  55  19  P.M. 
2  59     0  P.M. 

2  58  56  P.M. 

3  18  P.M. 
3     3  52  P.M. 

H.   M.  s. 

2  56  12  P.M. 

2  55  56  P.M. 

2  57  18  P.M. 

3  0  57  P.M. 
3     0     6  P.M. 
3     3     3  P  M. 
3     5  46  P.M. 

H.   M.    . 

4     8  P.M. 
4     8  P.M. 
4     9  P.M. 
4  12  P.M. 
4  12  P.M. 
4  13  P.M. 
4  15  P.M. 

Miles. 

6  S. 
19  N. 

7  N. 

2  S. 
29  S. 

4  S. 

3  S. 

Miles, 
66 
66 
66 
65 
65 
64 

Baker  City,  Ore 

64 

Pocatollo,  Idaho 

Green  River,  Wyo 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo.  .  .  . 
Steamboat  Springs,  Col. 
3ul  )hur  Springs,  Col .  .  . 
Denver,  Col 

Mountain 

2  58  p.m. 

3  4  P.M. 
3     4  P.M. 
3     8  P.M. 
3   10  p.m. 
3   12  P.M. 
3   14  pm. 
3  16  p.m. 
3  19  p.m. 

4  12     3  P.M. 
4  16  35  P.M. 
4  16  41  P.M. 
4  20     1  P.M. 
4  21     9  P.M. 
4  22  29  P.M. 
4  24   13  P.M. 
4  25  27  P.M. 
4  27   13  P.M. 

4  13  46  P.M. 
4  18  13  P.M. 
4  18  16  P.M. 
4  21  33  P.M. 
4  22  41  P.M. 
4  23  59  P.M. 
4  25  38  P.M. 
4  26  47  P.M. 
4  28  25  P.M. 

5  21  P.M. 
5  24  P.M. 
5  24  P.M. 
5  26  P.M. 
5  23  P.M. 
5  27  P.M. 
5  28  P.M. 
5  29  P.M. 
5  30  P.M. 

4  N. 

4  S. 
7  N. 

7  N. 
3  S. 

5  N. 

8  N 
12  S. 
15  N. 

62 
60 
60 
»       59 
59 
58 

Hugo,  Col 

67 

Eads,  Col 

57 

Garden  City,  Kans 

56 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

Coldwater,  Kans 

Enid,  Okla 

Central 

«• 
(• 
•• 

4  20  P.M. 

i    21  P.M. 
4  24  P.M. 
4  25  P.M. 
4  28  P.M. 
4  30  p.m. 
t   31  P.M. 
4  32  P.M. 
4  34  P.M. 
4  35  P.M. 
4  37  P.M. 
4  42  P.M. 
4  43  P.M. 

5  28  10  P.M. 
5  28  52  P.M. 
5  30  33  P.M. 
5  31  34  P.M. 
5  33  34  P.M. 
5  34  25  p.m. 
5  34  56  P.M. 
5  35  43  P.M. 
5  36  54  P.M. 
5  37  43  P.M. 
5  38  29  p.m. 
5  41     8  p.m. 
5  41  20  P.M. 

5  28  51  P.M. 
5  30     4  P.M. 
5  31  49  P.M. 
5  32  41  P.M. 
5  34     9  P.M. 
5  35  22  P.M. 
5  38     3  P.M. 
5  36  50  p.m. 
5  37  56  P.M. 
5  38  26  p.m. 
5  39  21  P.M. 
5  41   57  p.m. 
5  42   11  P.M. 

6  30  P.M. 

6  31  P.M. 

6  32  P.M. 

6  32  P.M. 

6  33  P.M. 

6  33  P.M. 

6  34  P.M. 

6  34  P.M. 

6  35  P.M. 

6  35  P.M. 

6  35  P.M. 
After  sunset 
After  sunset 

28  N. 

14  N. 

6  N. 

15  S. 
27  S. 

16  N. 

7  N. 

6  N. 

7  N. 
21  S. 
13  N. 

7  N. 
1  N. 

55 
54 
54 

Guthrie,  Okla 

53 

McAlester,  Okla 

Mt.  Ida,  Ark 

52 
50 

Arkadelphia,  Ark 

Warren,  Ark 

60 
09 

Yazoo  City,  Miss 

Jackson,  Miss 

48 
47 

Grove  Illll,  Ala 

46 
41 

Orlando,  Fla 

40 

The  position  of  first  and  last  contacts  will  be  278°  and  98°,  respectively;  both  angles  ^re  measured  from 
'ite  north  point  of  the  sun  toward  the  east. 


Astronomical  Phenomena  for  the  Year  1918. 
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TOTAL   ECLIPSE   OF   THE  SUN,  JUNE   8,    1918— ConWrewed. 
Where  Visible  as  a  Large  Partial  Eclipse. 


III.— PLANETARY    CONrFIGUR.\TIONS,    1918. 
(Waslilnqton  Mean  Time.) 


Jan. 


D.     H.     M. 

j_ 

D.     H.     M. 

1     11       0    A.M. 

©       in  perilielion. 

Feb.     3     3     0  p.m. 

9        in  perihelion. 

3      4      0    A.M. 

6   0  O  inferior. 

4     10  P.M. 

cf       stationary. 

4     5     4  A.M. 

6  d  €          m 

9     5  53  P.M. 

6  5  S 

5     2     0  A.M. 

9        gr.  brilliancy. 

J     9     9     0  P.M. 
'   10  11  24  P.M. 

(5    $  O  inferior. 

11    11      0   A.M. 

6  §  C 

6    ?.  C 

14       1       0    A.M. 

§        stationary. 

11   12     0  P.M. 

5        in  aphelion. 

15     5  34  A.M. 

6  9  € 

18     3  36  A.M. 

c5  ^  S 

17  12     0  P.M. 

9        stationary. 

18     1     0  P.M. 

6  §  9   5  s.  10°  40'. 

21     8  41  P.M. 

6  T  & 

21     9     0  P.M. 

wno 

25     1     0   P.M. 

5         gr.  elong.  W.  24°42'. 

23  12  28  P.M. 

6  h€ 

26     2     0  P.M. 

11        stationary. 

25  12     0      M. 

9        gr.  hel.  lat.  N 

27  10  28  A.M. 

6  h  ^ 

27  10  20  P.M. 

6  J'  C 

29  10     0  P.M. 

rf       in  aplielion. 

Mar.    1   11     0  A.M. 

9        stationary. 

31     1     0  P.M. 

8  h  Q 

10     1  57  A.M. 

6  9  C 

31  10  55  P.M. 

6  d€ 

12     7  19  P.M. 

6  ^  € 

Place. 

Standard 

Time  Here 

Used. 

Eclipse 
Begins. 

Ecli!)se  at 
Maximum. 

Eclipse 
Ends. 

Position  Angle. 
Beg.       End. 

.♦Mag- 
nitude. 

Alaskan 
J'aciflc 

Mountain 

Central 

»• 
It 

Eastern 

H.     M. 

12   15  P.M. 

U  49  A.M. 

1  49  P.M. 

1  52  P.M. 

2  3  P.M. 
1  38  P.M. 
1   50  P.M 

1  37  P.M. 

2  51   P.M. 

3  10  P.M. 

2  54  P.M. 

3  13  P.M. 

3       1    P.M. 

3  17  P.M. 

4  34  P.M. 
4     7  P.M. 
4  29  P.M 
4  28  P.M. 
4  25  P.M. 
4  29  P.M. 
4  20  P.^. 
4  24  P.M. 
4  23  P.M. 
4  30  P.M. 
4  30  P.M. 
4  22  P.M. 
4   16  P.M. 
4  37  P.M. 
4  32  P.M. 
4  38  P.M. 
4  26  P.M. 
4  19  P.M. 
4  33  P.M. 

4    11    P.M. 

4  26  P.M. 
4  27  P.M. 
4  40  P.M. 

4  22  P.M. 

5  30  P.M. 
5  30  P.M. 
5  36  P.Al. 
5  29  P.M. 
5  28  P.M. 
5  31  P.M. 
5  32  P.M. 
5  37  P.M. 
5  33  P.M. 
5  31  P.M. 
5  29  P.M. 
5  31  P.M. 
5  32  P.M. 
5  32  P.M. 
5  36  P.M. 
5  34  P.M. 
5  33  P.M. 

A.     M. 

1  29   P.M. 
12  .Jo   P.M. 

3   10  P   M. 
3    11    P..M. 

3  21   P.M. 

2  58  P.M. 

3  10  P.M. 
2   56   P.M. 

4  8   P.M. 

4  21   P.M. 
4     8   P.M. 
4  28  P.M. 
4  17  P.M. 

4  29  P.M. 

5  40  P.M. 
5  14  P.M. 
5  .30  P.M. 
5  26  P.M. 
5  29  P.M. 
5  28  P.M. 
5  25  P.M. 
5  25  P.M. 
5  28  P.M. 
5  35  P.M. 
5  31  P.M 
5  24  P.M. 
5  20  P.M. 
5  3S  P.M. 
5  34  P.M. 
5  41   P.M. 
5  33  P.M. 
5  25  P.M 
5  36  P.M 
5  18  P.M. 
5  28  P.M. 
5  30  P.M. 
5  40  P.M. 

5  28  P.M. 

6  23  P.M. 
6  27  P.M. 
6  33  P.M. 
t  20  P.M. 
6  24  P.M. 
6  23  P.M. 
6  30  P.M. 
6  .36  P.M. 
6  28  P.M 
6  27  P.M. 
6  24  P.M. 
o  25  P .  M. 
6  26  P  M 
6  27  P.M. 
6  33  P.M. 
6  31  P.M. 
6  29   P.M. 

11.     M. 

2  40  P.M. 

2  2  P.M. 
4  22  P.M. 
4  22   P.M. 
4  29  P.M. 

4    11    P.M. 

4  .22  P.M. 

4  8  P.M. 

5  18  P.M. 
5  25  P.M 
5   15  P.M. 
5  33  P.M. 
5  24  P.M. 

5  33  P.M. 

6  '.9   P.M. 
6  16  P.M. 
6  24   P.M. 
6  20  P.M. 
6  28  P.M. 
6  23   P.M. 
0  24   P.M. 
6  22   P.M. 
6  28  P.M. 
6  33  P.M. 
6  26   P.M. 
6  20  P.M. 
6   18  P.M. 
6  34  P  M. 
6  30  P.M. 
6  38  P.M. 

3  33  P..M. 

5  25  P.M. 

6  33  P.M. 
6  20  P.M 
6  25  P.M. 
6  27  P.M. 
6  35  P.M. 

6  28  P.,M. 

7  14  P.M. 
7  20  P.M. 
7  32  P.M. 
7     8  P.M. 
7   16  P.M. 
7    12   P.M. 
7  24   P.M. 
7  30  P.M. 
7  20  P.M. 
7   19  P.M. 
7   16   P.M. 
7   15  P.M. 
7   16  P.M. 
7  18  P.M. 
7  26  P.M. 
7  23  P.M. 
7  21   P.M. 

o 

258 

246 

290 

286 

294 

277 

2S8 

273 

278 

276 

272 

292 

280 

285 

288 

266 

267 

262 

272 

265 

269 

265 

273 

278 

269 

265 

265 

277 

273 

283 

280 

271 

277 

269 

269 

271 

279 

274 

256 

263 

274 

252 

259 

255 

266 

272 

262 

261 

258 

258 

259 

261 

208 

265 

203 

O 

103 

111 

86 

90 

84 

96 

88 

99 

97 

101 

103 

87 

96 

94 

92 

109 

110 

113 

105 

111 

107 

111 

104 

100 

108 

111 

111 

101 

105 

96 

98 

106 

101 

107 

108 

106 

99 

103 

118 

113 

103 

122 

116 

119 

110 

105 

114 

114 

117 

117 

116 

115 

109 

111 

113 

0  77 

Nome.  AlasUa 

0  63 

Berl^eley,  Cai 

0  79 

Carson  City,  Nev 

0  85 

Mount  Wilson,  Cai 

0  74 

Portland,  Ore 

0  99 

Sacramento,  Cai 

0  82 

Seattle,  Wash., s 

0  98 

Boise  City,  Idaho 

0  99 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

0.97 

Helena,  Mont 

0.92 

Phoeui.-;,  -Vriz 

0.79 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

0.97 

Santa  l''e,  N.  Mex 

0  91 

Austin,  Tex 

0  87 

Bismarck,  N.  Dalt 

0.81 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

0  81 

Cleveland,  Onio 

0.74 

Columbia,  Mo 

0.89 

Columbus,  Ohio 

0.78 

DCS  Moines,  Iowa 

0.85 

Evanston,  ill 

0  78 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

0.91 

Littip  Roolc,  Arij 

0.99 

Louisville,  Ky 

0.84 

Madison,  Wis 

0.78 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

0.78 

Montgomery,  Ala .  T 

0,97 

Nashville,fTenn 

0  90 

New  Orleans,  La 

0.95 

Olilahoma  City,  Okia    

0  99 

Omaha,  Neb 

Oxford,  Miss 

0.88 
0  96 

Pierre,  .S.  Dak 

0.86 

SpringftelU,  111 

0.85 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

0.S8 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Topeka,  Kan 

0.99 
0  93 

Albany,  N.  Y 

AUeglieny,  Pa 

0.64 
0.74 

Atlanta,  Ga. . .    . 

0  92 

AuKUSta,  Me 

0.58 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

0.69 

Cambridge,  Mass 

0.63 

Ch.irleston.  W.  Va 

0.80 

Columbia,  S.  C 

0.89 

Dover,  Del 

0.72 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

0.72 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

0.67 

New  Haven,  Ct 

0.66 

New  York,  N.  Y 

0.68 

Pliiladelplila,  Pa 

0.71 

Raiei.!?h,  N.  C 

0  82 

Rienmoud,  Va 

0.77 

Washington,  D.  C 

0.74 

.   •  Sim'a  diameter  ---  1.00. 
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PLANETARY   CONFIGURATIONS,    1918— Cortrtraued. 


May 


D. 

Mar.  12 
15 
16 
17 
18 
22 
26 
27 
April  7 
7 
9 
12 
14 
16 
18 
21 
22 
22 
26 
26 
28 
7 
9 
9 
10 
12 
16 
19 
24 
26 
5 
7 
9 
12 
15 
16 
18 
20 
22 
23 
26 
5 
5 
6 
9 
10 
10 
15 
17 
27 
3 
4 
6 
6 


H. 

9 

2 

12 

4 
7 


3  24 

8  18 

11     0 

7  0 

8  11 

8  0 
6     3 

9  11 


June 


July 


8  27 


Aug. 


P.M. 
A.M. 
M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P,M. 
A.M.- 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 


6 
8 


6l 


6  h 

6  d 
§ 

h 

6  5 

6  -n 

6  h 
6% 
6l 

cf 

dl 

d? 
6  h 

6  d 

9 
? 
$ 
•y 
h 

d 

9 

n  d 

6  5 

§ 

6  0 

e 

6  9 

6  -n 

6  § 
6  h 
d 
d 
§ 
9 

-u 

9 
5 


0  superior. 

O 

gr.  brilliancy. 

nearest  ffi. 


€ 


€ 


in  perihelion. 

KT.  elong.  E.  19°  18'. 

stationary. 

stationary. 

gr.  elong.  W.  46°15'. 


in  15. 
O  Inferior. 

stationary. 
O 
€ 

stationary. 

in  aplielion. 


gr.  elong.  W.  25°  12. 
in  aplielion. 


3 

gr.  hel.  lat.  S. 

O 

ij    §   N.  0°  52'. 

in  perihelion. 
O  superior. 

in  aphelion. 


h   §   N.  0°26'. 

"y  V  s.  0°  36'. 


gr.  elong.  E.  27°  21'. 
in  aphelion. 


D. 

Aug.    7 

9 

11 

12 

13 

18 

31 

Sept.    1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

10 

10 

15 

16 

18 

19 

25 

27 

Oct.     1 

3 

4 

8 

8 

9 

15 

25 

28 

Nov.    2 

3 

3 

4 

7 

20 

21 

23 

25 

29 

Dec.     3 

3 

5 

6 

8 

10 

14 

16 

16 

18 

18 

19 

22 

28 

31 


H.    M. 

2  17 
2  39 
9  0 
8  54 
6    0 


0 
3 

8     0 
12  52 


11 
6 


11  34 
9  49 


12  46 
7  0 
5  59 
3  24 


12  12 
8     0 


8  23 

2  0 

10  22 

5  0 

8  33 


A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
Aja. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 


h 

d 
9 
§ 

9 
h 
5 
9 
§ 
cf 
§ 
9 

h 

9 

9 
n  -n 

6  d 


6 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


6  5 

6  d 

n  h 

6  -H 

6  9 

6  h 

9 

6  9 

6  § 

6  d 

§ 

h 

d 

6  § 

$. 

6  § 

6  '4 

M 

6  h 

6  § 


€ 


inQ. 
stationary. 

O  interior. 


}}    9  S.  0°  5'. 
stationary. 

€ 

V    5  S.  1°  20'. 

in  perihelion. 

gr.  elong.  W.  17°  62'. 

in  perihelion. 
9    8   N.  0°  20'. 


gr.  hel.  lat.  N. 

CD 
C 
O  superior. 

C 

(§: 

in  aphelion 

c 

stationary. 


O 

O  superior. 

(£ 

gr.  elong.  E.  21°  30" 
inL'. 


stationary. 

stationary. 

gr.  hel.  lat.  S. 
9    $    N.  1°  48'. 

in  perihelion. 
Q  inferior. 


stationary. 


THE    MAGNETIC    POLES. 

Tea  geographical  poles  of  the  earth  are  the  extremitie®  of  the  imaginary  line  passing 
through  its  centre  of  gravity  and  about  which  it  revolves,  and  are  therefore  symmetrically 
located  with  regard  to  the  equator. 

The  magnetic  poles,  however,  are  not  coincident  With  the  geographical  poles,  nor  are 
they  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  Prior  to  the  recent  attempt  of  Amundsen  to 
determine  the  north  magnetic  pole,  the  only  other  was  by  Capt.  James  Ross  in  June.  1831. 
who  found  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  be  89°  59'  .5,  in  latitude  70°  5'  .2  N.  and 
longitude  96°  45'  .8  W.,  whicli  is  in  King  William  Land,  Canada.  The  result  of 
Amundsen's  observations  has  not  yet  been  published  by  the  Norwegian  authorities. 

For  the  south  magnetic  pole,  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  results  available, 
according  to  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  position  latitude  7  2°  .7 
S.  and  longitude  15  6°  E.  has  been  tentatively  adopted.  These  values  are  only  roughly 
approximate,  and  for  that  reason  are  given  only  in  degrees  and   tenths. 

By  reason  of  the  annual  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  it  is  believed  that  the 
magnetic  poles  are  not  stationary,  but  have  a  slow  motion  around  the  geographical  poles. 
The  subject  is  shrouded  in  mystery  and  constitutes  one  of  the  many  as  yet  unsolved 
DFOblems  in  terrestrial  physics. 
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THE    SUN'S    RIGHT    ASCENSION    AND    DECLINATION. 

(WASHINGTON APPARENT  NOON.) 


Date — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

Date — 

Apparent     - 

Apparent 

1918. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

1918. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

H.       M. 

8. 

o 

/ 

»/ 

H.      M. 

s. 

o 

/ 

H 

Jan.     1 

18     45 

42,04 

—23 

2 

3.5 

Mar.  26 

0     19 

13.23 

+   2 

4 

50.9 

2 

50 

6.92 

—22 

57 

0.5 

27 

22 

51.29 

28 

21.4 

3 

54 

31.46 

61 

29.8 

28 

26 

29.35 

51 

49.0 

4 

58 

55  65 

45 

32.0 

29 

30 

7.44 

+  3 

16 

13.2 

6.  .  .  . 

19      3 

19.47 

39 

7.0 

30 

33 

45.57 

38 

33.8 

6 

7 

42.85 

32 

15.0 

31 

37 

23,79 

+  4 

1 

60.3 

7 

12 

5.79 

24 

56.2 

April    1 

41 

2.09 

26 

2.5 

8 

16 

28.26 

17 

10.9 

2 

44 

40.61 

48 

10.0 

9 

20 

50.24 

8 

59.2 

3 

48 

19.07 

+  5 

11 

12.4 

10 

25 

11.68 

0 

21.5 

4 

51 

67.79 

34 

9.5 

11 

29 

32.56 

—21 

51 

17.9 

5 

55 

.36.68 

57 

0.9 

12 

33 

52.86 

41 

48.8 

6 

59 

15.77 

+   6 

19 

46.1 

13 

38 

12.56 

31 

54.4 

7..    . 

1       2 

55.08 

42 

25.0 

14 

42 

31.61 

21 

35.0 

8 

6 

34.62 

+  7 

4 

67.0 

15. ..r 

46 

50.00 

10 

51.0 

9 

10 

14.40 

27 

22.0 

16 

51 

7.70 

—20 

59 

42.7 

10.... 

13 

54.43 

49 

39.3 

17 

55 

24  69 

48 

10.5 

11 

17 

34.74 

+  8 

11 

48.8 

18 

59 

40.96 

36 

14.6 

-      12 

21 

15.34 

33 

60.0- 

19 

20       3 

56.48 

23 

55.3 

13 

24 

56.22 

55 

42.5 

20 

8 

11.25 

11 

13.1 

14 

28 

37.41 

+  9 

17 

26.1 

21 

12 

25.23 

—19 

58 

8.3 

15 

32 

18.93 

39 

0.4 

22 

16 

38.44 

44 

41.3 

16 

36 

0.77 

+  10 

0 

24.9 

23 

20 

50.86 

30 

52.2 

17 

39 

42.97 

21 

30.4 

24 

25 

2.48 

16 

41.7 

18 

43 

25.51 

'".2 

43.7 

25.... 

29 

13.30 

2 

9.9 

19..     . 

AT 

8.44 

+  11 

3 

37.3 

26 

33 

23.32 

—18 

47 

17.1 

20 

50 

51.70 

24 

20.0 

27 

37 

32.53 

32 

3.8 

21 

54 

35.48 

44 

51.3 

28.... 

41 

40.92 

16 

30.5 

22 

58 

19  02 

+  12 

6 

n.i 

29 

45 

48.51 

0 

37.4 

23 

3       2 

4.20 

25 

J9.0 

30 

49 

55.28 

—17 

44 

24.9 

24 

5 

49.23 

45 

14.5 

31 

54 

1.25 

27 

53.5 

25 

9 

34.72 

+  13 

4 

57  6 

Feb.     1 

58 

6.41 

11 

3.4 

26 

13 

20.69 

24 

27  8 

2 

21       2 

10.75 

—16 

53 

55.1 

27 

17 

7.16 

43 

44.8 

3 

6 

14.30 

36 

28.9 

28 

20 

64.13 

+  14 

2 

48.3 

4 

10 

17.04 

18 

45.4 

29 

24 

41.61 

21 

38.0 

6 

14 

18.97 

0 

44.8 

30... . 

28 

29.63 

40 

13.7 

6 

18 

20.11 

—15 

42 

27.6 

May    1 

32 

18.20 

58 

36.0 

7 

22 

20.46 

23 

64.2 

2 

36 

7.32 

•  +16 

16 

41.5 

8.... 

26 

20.03 

5 

5.1 

3 

39 

57.01 

34 

33,0 

9 

30 

18.80 

—14 

46 

0.8 

4 

43 

47.26 

52 

9.1 

10 

34 

16.79 

26 

41.4 

6 

47 

38.09 

+  16 

9 

29.5 

11 

38 

14.01 

7 

7.7 

6 

§1 

29.50 

26 

33.9 

12 

42 

10.45 

—13 

47 

20.0 

7 

65 

21.50 

43 

22.0 

13 

46 

6.13 

27 

18.7 

8 

59 

14.08 

59 

53.4 

14 

50 

1.02 

7 

4.5 

9 

3       3 

7.24 

+  17 

16 

8.0 

15 

53 

55.16 

—12 

46 

37.5 

10 

7 

0.98 

32 

5  1 

16 

57 

48.56 

25 

58.4 

11 

10 

65.30 

47 

44.8 

17 

22       1 

41.21 

6 

7.3 

12 

14 

50.19 

+  18 

3 

6.3 

18 

5 

33.15 

—11 

44 

5.0 

13 

18 

45.64 

18 

9  7 

19 

9 

24.37 

22 

51.7 

14 

22 

41.66 

32 

54.8 

20 

13 

14.89 

1 

27.8 

15 

26 

38.24 

47 

20.9 

21 

17 

4.74 

—10 

39 

53.7 

16 

30 

35.37 

+  19 

1 

28.0 

22 

20 

53.91 

18 

9.8 

17 

34 

33.04 

15 

15.8 

23 

24 

42.45 

—  9 

56 

16.5 

18 

38 

31.27 

28 

43.9 

24 

28 

•SO.  37 

34 

14.2 

19 

42 

30.04 

41 

52.3 

25 

32 

17.67 

12 

3.3 

20 

46 

29.34 

64 

40.6 

26 

36 

4.39 

—  8 

49 

U.O 
17.0 

21 

50 

29.17 

+  20 

7 

8.6 

27 

39 

50.55 

27 

22 

54 

29.54 

19 

16.7 

28 

43 

36.15 

4 

42.5 

23 

68 

30.42 

31 

2.2 

Mar.    1 . ; . . 

47 

21.23 

—  7 

42 

0  9 

24 

4      2 

31.81 

42 

27.5 

2.... 

51 

5.81 

19 

12.4 
1?.7 

25 

6 

33.71 

63 

31.5 

3 

54 

49.90 

—  6 

56 

26 

10 

36.12 

+21 

4 

14.0 

4 

58 

33.53 

33 

17.1 

27 

14 

39.01 

14 

34.9 

6 

23       2 

16.71 

10 

10.8 

28 

18 

42.40 

24 

33.7 

6 

5 

59.47 

—  5 

46 

59.4 

29 

22 

46.26 

34 

•   10.4 

7 

9 

41.82 

23 

43.2 

30 

26 
30 

50.59 

43 

24.6 

8 

13 

23.81 

0 

22.4 

31 

56.38 

62 

16.3 

9.... 

17 

.  5.41 

—  4 

36 

57.8 

June    1 . . . . 

35 

0.61 

+22 

0 

45.2 

10 

20 

46.68 

13 

29.6 

2 

39 

6.28 

8 

51.2 
34.! 

11 

24 

27.61 

—  3 

49 

58,1 

3.... 

43 

12.35 

16 

12 

28 

8.23 

26 

23.8 

4 

47 

18.83 

?3 

63.6 

13 

31 

48.53 

2 

4J7.2 

5 

61 

25.87 

30 

49.4 

14 

35 

28.56 

—  2 

39 

^.6 

6 

55 

32.87 

37 

21.7 

15 

39 

8.31 

15 

28.4 

7 

69 

40.40 

43 

30.3 

16 

42 

47.81 

—  1 

51 

47.1 

8 

5      3 

48.25 

49 

14.9 

17 

46 

27.08 

28 

4.9 

9 

7 

56.36 

54 

35.6 

18 

50 

6.14 

4 

•  22.4 

10 

12 

4.73 

59 

31.9 

19 

63 

44.99 

—  0 

40 

39.8 

11 

16 

13.34 

+23 

4 

4.0 

20 

67 

23.66 

16 

57.5 

12 

20 

22.14 

8 

11.7 

21.. . 

0      1 

2.17 

+  0 

6 

44.2 

13 

24 

31.12 

11 

54.9 

22.  .. 

4 

40.56 

30 

24.8 

14 

28 

40.25 

16 

13.8 

23.  .. 

8 

18.84 

54 

4.2 

15 

32 

49.52 

18 

7.9 

11 

57.03 

+   1 

17 

n.5 

16 ...  . 

36 

68.90 

20 

37.5 

as". '- 1 

15 

35.15 

41 

17.... 

41 

8.36 

22 

42.3 
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THE  SUN'S  RIGHT  ASCENSION  AND  DECLINATION— ConZiraMed. 


DATE 

Apparent 

Apparent 

Date — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

1918. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

1918. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

H.      M. 

s. 

o 

f 

/f 

H.       M. 

s. 

O             f 

tf 

June  18 

6     45 

17.88 

+  23 

24 

22.4 

Sept.  11 

11     16 

22,07 

+  4     41 

28.9 

19 

49 

27.43 

25 

37.6 

12 

19 

58.25 

18 

38.1 

20 

53 

37.01 

26 

28.1 

13 

23 

33.71 

+  3     65 

43.0 

21 

57 

46.57 

26 

53.9 

14.,  .. 

27 

9.07 

32 

43.8 

22 

6       1 

56.12 

26 

55. 0 

15 

30 

44.34 

9 

40.9 

23 

6 

5.61 

26 

31.2 

16 

34 

19.56 

+   2     46 

34.5 

24 

10 

15.04 

25 

42.5 

17 

37 

54.74 

23 

24,9 

25 

14 

24.38 

24 

29.2 

18 

41 

29.90 

0 

12.7 

26 

18 

33.61 

22 

51.1 

19 

45 

5.06 

+    1     36 

57.8 

27 

22 

42  72 

20 

48.4 

20 

48 

40.26 

13 

40.8 

28 

26 

51.69 

18 

21.0 

21 

62 

15.52 

+  0     60 

21.9 

29 

31 

0.51 

15 

29.1 

22 

55 

50.86 

27 

1.4 

30 

35 

9.14 

12 

12.6 

23 

59 

26.31 

3 

39.6 

July    1 

39 

17.56 

8 

31.6 

24 

12       3 

1.88 

—  0     19 

43.1 

2.... 

43 

25.76 

4 

26.3 

25 

6 

37,61 

43 

6.4 

3..... 

47 

33.72 

+  22 

59 

56.8 

26 

10 

13,52 

—  1       6 

30.1 

4 

51 

41.41 

55 

3.2 

27 

13 

49,62 

29 

63.7 

55 

48.79 

49 

45.5 

28 

17 

25.95 

63 

16.8 

g* 

69 

55.86 

44 

4.0 

29 

21 

2.51 

—  2     16 

39.1 

7'...'. 

7      4 

2.58 

37 

58.8 

30 

24 

39.33 

40 

0.3 

8 

8 

8.95 

31 

29.9 

Oct.      1 

28 

16.43 

—  3       3 

20.0 

9 

12 

14.92 

24 

37.7 

2 

31 

53.82 

26 

37.7 

10 

16 

20.48 

17 

22.2 

3 

35 

31.62 

49 

63.2 

11 

20 

25.62 

9 

43.9 

4 

39 

9.54 

—  4     13 

6.0 

12 

i4 

30.29 

1 

42.6 

5 

42 

47.92 

36 

16.8 

13 

§8 

34.50 

+  21 

53 

18.7 

6 

46 

26.66 

69 

22.2 

14 

32 

38.22 

44 

32.2 

7 

60 

5.77 

—  6     22 

24.9 

IS 

36 

41,44 

35 

23.7 

8 

53 

45.28 

45 

23.4 

6 

7 

40 

44.15 

25 

53.1 

9 

57 

26.21 

—  6      8 

17.4 

44 

46.33 

16 

0.7 

10 

13       1 

6.56 

31 

6.4 

18 

48 

47.97 

5 

46.7 

11 

4 

46.36 

63 

60.3 

19 

52 

49.05 

+  20 

55 

11.4 

12 

8 

27.63 

—  7     16 

28.3 

20 

56 

49.58 

44 

14.8 

13 

12 

9.37 

„    39 

0.4 

21 

8      0 

49.54 

32 

57.5 

14. . . . 

15 

51.62 

—  8       1 

26.1 

22 

4 

48.94 

21 

19.3 

15 

19 

34.38 

23 

45.  C 

23 

8 

47.75 

9 

20.8 

16 

23 

17.68 

45 

56.8 

24 

)2 

45.99 

+  19 

57 

2.1 

17 

27 

1.54 

—  9      8 

1.0 

25 

16 

43.64 

44 

23.4 

18 

30 

45.98 

29 

57.4 

26 

20 

40.71 

31 

24.9 

19 

34 

31,01 

51 

45.5 

27 

24 

37.21 

18 

7.0 

20 

38 

16  .'66 

—10     13 

24.9 

28 

28 

33.12' 

4 

29.8 

21 

42 

2.96 

34 

55.7 

29 

32 

28.44 

+  18 

50 

33.7 

22 

45 

49.92 

56 

17.0 

30 

36 

23.19 

36 

18.7 

23 

49 

37.57 

—11     17 

28.6 

31 

40 

17.35 

21 

45.3 

24 

63 

25.92 

38 

30.0 

Aug.     1 

44 

10.92 

6 

53.8 

25 

57 

15,00 

59 

21.0 

2.... 

48 

3.89 

+  17 

51 

44.5 

26 

14       1 

4,80 

—12     20 

1.1 

3 

51 

56.29 

36 

17.7 

27 

4 

55,34 

40 

29.9 

4 

55 

48.07 

20 

33,6 

28 

8 

46,66 

•—13       0 

47.0 

5 

59 

39.27 

4 

32.6 

29 

12 

38,75 

20 

51.9 

6 

9      3 

29.87 

+  16 

48 

15.1 

30 

16 

31,62 

40 

44.3 

7 

7 

19.87 

31 

41.2 

31 

20 

25,28 

—14      0 

23.7 

8 

11 

9.27 

14 

51.3 

Nov.    1 

24 

19,73 

19 

49.8 

9 

14 

58.09 

+  15 

57 

45.9 

2 

28 

14,99 

39 

2.0 

10 

18 

46.31 

40 

25.0 

3 

32 

11,07 

57 

59.9 

11 

22 

33.95 

22 

49.3 

4 

36 

7,95 

—15     16 

43.3 

12 

26 

21.00 

4 

58.9 

5 

40 

5.66 

35 

11.6 

13 

30 

7.47 

+  14 

46 

64.0 

6 

44 

4.20 

53 

24.4 

14 

33 

53.37 

28 

35.1 

7 

48 

3.66 

—16     11 

21.4 

15 

37 

38.72 

10 

2.5 

8 

62 

3.74 

29 

1.9 

16 

41 

23.51 

+  13 

51 

16.5 

9 

56 

4.75 

46 

25.8 

17 

45 

7.75 

32 

17.2 

10.... 

16       0 

6.60 

—17  .    3 

32.6 

18 

48 

61.46 

13 

5.4 

11 

4 

9.28 

2a 

21.9 

19 

52 

34.66 

+  12 

53 

40.9 

12 

8 

12.79 

36 

53.2 

20 

56 

17.35 

34 

4.2 

13 

12 

17.13 

63 

6.1 

21 

59 

59.56 

14 

15.7 

14 

16 

22,30 

—18       9 

0.5 

22 

10       3 

41.30 

+  11 

54 

15.5 

16 

20 

28,30 

24 

35.8 

23 

7 

22.57 

34 

3.9 

16 

24 

35,14 

39 

61.5 

24 

11 

3.42 

13 

41.3 

17 

28 

42,81 

54 

47.4 

25 

14 

43.85 

+  10 

53 

7.9 

18 

32 

61,32 

-19      9 

23.3 

26 

18 

23.89 

32 

24.1 

19 

37 

0.66 

23 

38.4 

27 

22 

3.54 

11 

30,2 

20 

41 

10.83 

37 

32.6 

28 

25 

42.82 

+  9 

50 

26,4 

21 

45 

21.82 

61 

6.6 

29 

29 

21.75 

29 

13.1 

22 

49 

33  65 

—20      4 

16.9 

30 

33 

0.35 

7 

60.5 

23 

53 

46.29 

17 

6.2 

31 

36 

38.63 

+  8 

46 

19.1 

24 

57 

59.75 

29 

33.1 

Sept.    1 

40 

16.61 

24 

39.3 

25 

16      2 

13.98 

41 

37.2 

2 

43 

54.29 

2 

51.4 

26 

6 

29.00 

63 

18.3 

3 

47 

31.69 

+   7 

10 

55.5 

27 

10 

44.79 

—21       4 

35.9 

4 

51 

8.83 

18 

52.2 

28 

15 

1.33 

15 

29.7 

6 

64 

45.72 

+  6 

56 

41.9 

29 

19 

18.59 

.25 

69.6 

6 

68 

22.37 

34 

24.6 

30 

23 

36.55 

36 

4.9 

7 

11       1 

58.81 

12 

0.9 

Dec.     1 . . , . 

27 

55.21 

46 

45.7 

8 

5 

35.03 

+  5 

49 

31.2 

2..!. 

32 

14.51 

55 

1.3 

9 

9 

11.07 

26 

55.8 

3 

36 

34.47 

—22       3 

61.7 

10 

12 

46.95 

4 

14.9 

4 

I             40 

55.03 

12 

16.5 

The  Zodiac. 
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THE  SUN'S  RIGHT  ASCENSION  AND  DECI.INATIOISI— Continued. 

Date— 

Apparent 

Apparent 

Date— 

Apparent 

Apparent 

1918. 

Rig'iit  Ascension. 

Declination. 

1918. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

H.      M.         s. 

o            /                  // 

H.       M.           R. 

o            /                   // 

Dec.     6 

16     45       16.17 

— 22     20       15.5 

Dec.   19.  .  . 

17     46       56.47 

—23     24       54 . 3 

6 

49       37. S6 

27       48.4 

20.  .. 

51       22,77 

26         3.4 

7 

54         0.07 

34       55.0 

21.  .  . 

55       49 . 18 

26       44.1 

8 

58       22 . 79 

41       35.1 

22.  .  . 

18       0       15.68 

26       56 . 7 

9 

17       2       45.96 

47       48.5 

23.  .  . 

4       42 . 23 

26       40.8 

10 

7         9.55 

53       34.9 

24.  .  . 

9         8.78 

/    25       53.7 

11 

11       33.56 

58       54.2 

25.  .. 

13       35.30 

24       44.3 

12 

15       57.93 

—23       3       46.1 

26.  .  . 

18         1.80 

23         3.6 

13 

20       22.64 

8       10.6 

27.  .  . 

22       28.19 

20       54.6 

14 

24       47 . 67 

12         7.6 

28.  .  . 

26       54 . 46 

18        17.5 

15 

29       12.98 

15       36.8 

29.  .  . 

31       20.57 

15       12.2 

16 

33        38.54 

18       38.2 

30.  .  . 

35       46.48 

11       38.9 

17 

38         4.33 

21        11.6 

31.  .  . 

18     40       12.16 

—23        7       37.7 

18 

42       30 . 32 

23       17.1 

THE    SUIij'S    SEr!/ll-DiARJlETER    AND    HORIZONTAL    PARALLAX. 

(WASHINGTON APPARENT  NOON.) 


Sun's 

Equatorial 

Sun's 

Equatorial 

Sun's 

Equatorial 

1918. 

Semi- 

Horizontal 

1918. 

Semi- 

Horizontal 

1918. 

Semi- 

Horizontal 

Diameter. 

Parallax. 

Diameter. 

Parallax. 

Diameter. 

Parallax. 

Jan.      1 

f        It 
16  17.88 

8.95 

iviay 

11 

15  51.71 

8.71 

Sept. 

18 

15  57.20 

8.76 

11 

17.62 

8.95 

21 

49.81 

8,69 

28 

59.85 

8.79 

21 

16.96 

8.94 

« 

31 

48.18 

8,68 

Oct. 

K 

16     2.59 

8.81 

->      31 

15,78 

8.93 

June 

10 

46.92 

8,67 

18 

5,39 

8,84 

Feb.    10 

14.11 

8.92 

20 

46.15 

8.06 

28 

8,00 

8,86 

20 

12.17 

8.90 

30 

45,74 

8.66 

Nov. 

7 

10,47 

8,88 

Mar.     2 

gf.87 

8.88 

July 

10 

45,77 

8.66 

17 

12,75 

8,90 

12 

7.28 

8.85 

2H 

46,32 

8.66 

27 

14,  61 

8,92. 

22 

4.64 

8.83 

30 

47  22 

8,67 

Dec. 

7 

le.ii 

8,93  ■ 

April     1 

1.89 

8.80 

Aug. 

9 

48,53 

8,08 

17 

17,22 

8,94 

11 

15  59.10 

8,78 

1!) 

50  29 

8.70 

27 

17   75 

8.95 

21 

56.50 

8.75 

20 

52.30 

8.72 

31 

36   17,81 

8.95 

May     1 

54.01 

8.73 

Sept. 

8 

54.60 

8,74 

ASTR0Ey30»»iCAL    CONSTANTS. 

Mean  solar  parallax,  8". 80.     Nutation  constant,  9". 21. 

Aberration  constant,  20".47.     Annua!  precession,  S0".2564+0".000222   (t — 1900). 

Obliquity  of  the  ecliotic,  23°  27'  8".26— 0".4684  (1^1900). 

Annual  diminution  of  obliquity,  0".4684. 

Moon's  equatorlM  horizontal   parallax,   57'  2". 63. 

Moon's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  (centre  to  centre),  238,862  miles. 

Sun's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  (astronomical  unit),  92,897,400  miles. 

Velocity  of  light,   186,324  miles  per  second.  ' 

Light  travels  unit  of  distance — viz.  92,897,400  miles  in  498,580  seconds. 

Length  of  the  Year — Tropical  (equinox  to  equinox),  365.2421988  days. 
Sidereal  or  absolute  revolution,  365.2563604  days. 
Anomalistic   (from  perilielion  to  perihelion),  365.2596413  days. 

Le'ngth  of  Day — Sidereal,  23  hours  56  minutes  4.091  seconds  (mean  solar  time).  Mean  solar,  24  hours 
3  minutes  56.555  seconds  (sidereal  time) . 

Length  of  the  Month — Synodical  (from  nevsr  moon  to  new  moon),  29  days  12  hours  44  minutes  2.8 
seconds.  Tropical.  27  days  7  hours  43  minutes  4,7  seconds.  Sidereal  (absolute  revolution),  27  days  7  liours 
43  minutes  11.5  seconds.     Anomalistic  (from  perigee  to  perigee),  27  days  13  hours  18  minutes  33.1  seconds. 

Dimensions  of  the  Earth — Equatorial  radius,  39G3.34  miles.  Polar  radius,  3949.99  miles.  Eccen- 
tricity of  the  oblate  spheroid.  0.0819981. 


THE    ZODIAC. 

The  sun's  apparent  yearly  path  among  the  stars  is  known  as  the  ecliptic.  The  zone  16°  wide,  8°  on 
each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  is  imown  as  the  zodiac.  Beginning  at  the  point  on  the  ecliptic  which  murks  the 
position  of  the  sun  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  thence  proceeding  eastward,  the  zodiac  is  divided  into  twelve 
signs  of  30°  each,  which  are  as  follows: 


(  1.  T 
■ing  \  2.  a 
;ns.      f    3.  n 


Spr: 
Signs, 


Summer 
Signs. 


SIGNS 
Aries.     The  Ram. 
Taurus.    The  Bull. 
Gemini.    The  Twins. 


OF   THE    ZODIAC. 


4.  23  Cancer.     The  Crab. 

5.  n  Leo.     The  Lion. 

6.  Illj  Virgo.     The  Virgin. 


Autumn 
Signs. 


Winter 
Signs. 


7.  =2:  Libra.    The  Balance. 

8.  rri  Scorpius.     The  Scorpion. 

9.  J:  Sagittarius.    The  Archer. 

10.  yfp  Capricornui.     The  Goat. 

11.  '^  Aquarius.     The  Water-Bearer. 

12.  >^  Pisces.     The  Fishes. 


These  signs  are  named  from  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac;  with  which  the  signs  coincided  in 
the  time  of  the  astronomer  Hipparchus,  about  two  thousand  years  ago.  Owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, that  is  to  say,  to  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoxes  along  the  ecliptic,  each  sign  In  the  zodiac  has, 
in  tne  course  of  two  thousand  years,  moved  backward  30°  into  the  constellation  west  of  it;  so  that  the  sign 
Aries  Is  now  in  the  constellation  Pisces,  and  so  on. 

The  zodiac,  with  its  constellations  and  with  the  symbols  that  represent  them,  is  of  the  greatest  antiqiilty; 
and  is  traceable  in  part,  at  least,  to  an  Egyptian  origin.  The  zodiac  may  be  called  the  great  highway  of  the 
heavens,  its  width  being  such  as  to  Include  all  the  Journeyings  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  seven  major  planets. 
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The  Geological  Strata. 


THE    GEOLOGICAL    STRATA. 

THE  Strata  composing  the  earth's  crust  is  divided  by  most  geologists  into  two  great  classes:  1.  Those 
generally  attributed  to  the  agency  Ox  water.  2.  To  the  action  of  fire;  which  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 
(a)  Aqueous  formations,  stratifled.  rarely  crystalline  (sedimentary  or  fossiliferous  rocks;  metamorphic  or 
unfossiUferous) .     (6)   Igneous  formations,  unstratlfled,  crystalline  (volcanic,  as  basalt;  Plutonic,  as  granite). 

The  geological  record  is  classified  into  five  main  divisions  or  periods:  1.  The  Archaean,  lifeless  and 
dawn  of  life.  2.  The  Palseozoic  (ancient  life).  3.  The  Mesozoic  (middle  life).  4.  The  Cenozoic  (recent 
life).     5.  Quaternary,  the  age  in  which  man's  first  appearance  is  indicated. 


Periods. 

'    Eras. 

Series. 

Subdivisions. 

Quater- 
nary 
Period. 

Age    of    Primeval 
Man. 

Quaternary  or 
Post  Tertiary. 

3.  Recent. 
2.  Champlain. 
1.  Glacial. 

Pleistocene. 

Cenozoic 
Period. 

Age  of  Mammals. 

Tertiary  Era. 

4.  Pliocene. 

3.  Miocene. 
2.  Oligocene. 

1.  Eocene. 

English  Crag. 

Upper  Molasse. 

Rupelian  and  Tongrian  of  Belgium. 

Age   of   Reptiles. 

Cretaceous 
Era. 

4.  Laramie. 

3.  Colorado. 

2.  Dakota. 
1.  Lower. 

Upper  Chalk. 

Lower  chalk     Chalk  Marl. 
Gault. 

Neocomlan     Lower  Greensand. 

Mesozoic 
Period. 

Jura- 
Trias. 

Jurassic 

3.  Purbeck. 
2.  Oolite. 
I.  Lias. 

Wealden. 

Purbeck,  Portland,  Kimmeridge. 
Oxford   Oolites.      Lower   or   Bath   Oolite. 
1.  Lower  Lias.     2.  Marlstone.     3.  Upper 
Lias. 

7.  Trias- 
sic. 

4.  Rhsetic. 
3.  Upper. 
2.  Middle. 
1.  Lower. 

Kossen     beds,     Dachstein     beds;     Alpine 
Keuper.                                  [Trias,  in  part. 
Muschelkalk  Bunter-Sandstein. 

Age  of  Coal 
Plants. 

Carboniferous 
Era. 

3.  Permian. 

2.  Carboniferous. 

1.  Subcarbonifer- 
ous. 

2.  Magnesian  Limestone. 

1.  Lower  Red  Sandstone,  or  Rothligendea. 

3.  Upper  Coal-Measures. 

2.  Lower  Coal-Measures. 
1.  Millstone  Grit. 

Lower    Carboniferous.       Mountain    Lime- 
stone. 

Palaeozoic 

Age  of  Fishes. 

Devonian  Era. 

5.  CatsklU  and 

Chemung. 
4.  Portage. 

3.  Hamilton. 

2.  Coniferous. 

1.  Orlskany. 

CatsklU  Red  Sandstone.  ' 
Chemung. 
Portage. 
Genesee  Slate. 
Hamilton  beds. 
Marcellus  Shale. 
Upper  Helderberg,  Scho- 
harie, Grit. 
Orlskany  Sandstone. 

Old  Red 
Sandstone. 

t  Period. 

Age  of 
Invertebrates. 

Upper 
Silurian. 

3.  Lower 

Helderberg. 

2.  Onondaga. 
1.  Niagara. 

Lower  Helderberg. 

Onondaga  Salt  Group.   Salina  beds.   Water 

Lime. 
3.  Niagara  Group.   Wenlock  Group. 
2.  Clinton  Group.                 \      Upper 
I.  Medina  Sandstone.          /  Llandovery. 

Lower 
Silurian. 

3.  Trenton 

2.  Chazy. 

1.  Calciferous. 

3.  Hudson  River  beds.    Cincinnati  Group. 

Lower  Llandovery. 
2.  Utlca  Shales. 
1.  Trenton  Limestone.  Caradoo  and  Bala 

Limestone. 
Black  River  Limestone. 
Chazy  Limestone. 
Calciferous  Sandrock.    Magnesian  etone. 

Cambrian. 

Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Cambrian. 

Archeean  Period. 

•  ■    - 

|E02 

lAzc 

oic  (dawn  of  life). 
>ic  (lifeless). 

I.  Laurentian.    Huronlan. 

Magnetic  Declinations. 
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MAGNETIC    DECLINATIONS. 

OR  Variation  of  Compass  for  Januarv,  1918 — With  the  Annual  Change  between  1910  and  1915 
FOR  Selected  Places  in  the  United  States. 

A  plus  (+ )  sign  to  the  annual  change  denotes  that  the  declination  Is  Increasing,  and  a  minus  ( — )  sign 
the  reverse. 

(Specially  prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  in  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.) 


State 

2  . 

H'S 

00 

cm 

State 

1 

■a 

03 

00 

flOi 

1 

OR 

Terri- 

Station. 

o  to 

OR 

Terri- 

Station. 

p 

0]  >t 

^8 

tory. 

o1 

ag 

ojg 

a 
a 
< 

tory. 

Q, 

OJ 

='3 

< 

< 

I 

6        / 

o           > 

o          t 

■f 

o 

/ 

o           / 

O          ' 

0 

Ala 

Montgomery. . . 

32  22 

86  18 

2  52E 

+  1 

Mo 

Jefferson  City.. 

38 

35 

92  09 

7  20E 

+  1 

Mobile 

30  42 

88  03 

4  52E 

+  1 

St.  Louis 

38 

3H 

90  16 

5  07E 

<) 

HuntsvlUe 

34  44 

86  35 

3  59E 

0 

Kansas  City . . . 

39 

07 

94  38 

9  20E 

+  1 

Alaska 

Sitka 

57  03 
57  48 

135  20 
152  24 

30  25  E 
23  56  E 

+  1 
—2 

Mon . . . 
Neb. . .  . 

Helena 

Lincoln  

46 
40 

37 
49 

112  02 
96  42 

20  18  E 
10  04  E 

-l-?l 

Kodlak 

+  2 

St.  Michael 

63  29 

162  01 

21  04  E 

—4 

Omaha 

41 

16 

95  58 

9  54E 

+  2 

Dutch  Harbor. . 

53  53 

166  32 

16  32  E 

—4 

Nevada. 

Carson  City .  .  . 

39 

10 

119  46 

17  47  E 

-3 

Klska 

51  59 
34  34 

182  28 
112  30 

7  02E 
14  52  E 

—6 
+  3 

N.  H... 

Eureka 

Concord 

39 
43 

31 
12 

116  58 
71   29 

17  47  E 
14  23W 

-3 

Ariz... 

Prescott 

+  6 

Yuma 

32  44 

114  37 

14  57  E 

-3 

N.  J  .  .  . 

Trenton 

40 

13 

74  44 

9  14W 

-5 

Nogales 

31  20 

110  56 

13  42  E 

--3 

N.  Mex. 

Santa  Fe 

35 

41 

105  57 

13  33  E 

-3 

Ark .... 

Little  Rock 

34  44 

92  16 

7  04  E 

+  2 

N.  Y... 

Albany 

42 

40 

73  46 

12  20W 

-5 

Cal 

Sacramento .... 

38  34 

121  30 

17  30  E 

-3 

New  York 

40 

43 

74  00 

10  JOW 

"5 

San  Francisco . . 

37  48 

122  25 

18   15  E 

--H 

Ithaca 

42 

27 

76  29 

8  27W 

+  5 

Los  Angeles. . .  . 

34  04 

118  15 

16  00  E 

-3 

Buffalo 

42 

55 

78  54 

7  12W 

+  4 

San  Diego 

32  43 

117   12 

15  32  E 

+  3 

N.  C... 

Raleigh 

35 

47 

78  38 

3  02W 

+  3 

Col 

Denv* 

;9  45 

105  00 

14  48  E 

+  2 

Wilmington 

34 

13 

77  56 

2  49W 

+  3 

Coon . . 

Hartford 

<1  46 

72  40 

11  66  W 

+  6 

N.  Dak. 

Bismarck 

46 

48 

100  47 

15  09  E 

+  1 

New  Haven 

41   18 

72  55 

11  25W 

+  6 

Pembina 

48 

58 

97   14 

11   18  E 

0 

Del ... . 

Dover 

39  09 

75  31 

7  52W 

+  5 

Ohio... 

Columbus 

40 

00 

83  00 

1  32W 

+  3 

DIst.  Of 

Cleveland 

41 

30 

81  42 

4  05W 

+  3 

Col  .. 

Washington 

38  53 

77  00 

6  OOW 

+  4 

Cincinnati 

39 

OH 

84  25 

0  57E 

—2 

Florida. 

Tallahassee 

30  26 

84  17 

2  20  E 

0 

Okia . . . 

Atoka 

34 

24 

96  09 

8  52E 

+  2 

Jacksonville .  .  . 

30  20 

81  39 

0  57E 

— 1 

Guthrie 

35 

63 

97  25 

10  05  E 

+  2 

Key  West 

24  33 

81  48 

2  30E 

0 

Oregon. 

Portland 

45 

31 

122  41 

23  33  E 

+  2 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

33  44 

84  22 

1  34  E 

— 1 

Pa .... . 

Harrlsburg .... 

40 

16 

76  63 

7  37W 

+  6 

Savannah 

32  05 

81  05 

0  20E 

—1 

Philadelphia . . . 

39 

68 

75  10 

8  47W 

+  5 

Idaho 

Boise      

43  37 
39  50 

116  12 
89  39 

19  48  E 
4  13E 

"-l 

E.  I.... 

Allegheny 

Providence .... 

40 
41 

29 
50 

80  01 

71  24 

4  49W 
13  24W 

+  4 

Illinois. 

Springfield .... 

+  « 

Chicago 

41  54 

87  37 

3  33E 

— 1 

S.  C... 

Columbia 

34 

00 

81  02 

0  27W 

+  2 

Indiana 

Indianapolis .  . . 

39  47 

86  08 

0  57E 

— 1 

Charleston 

32 

47 

79  66 

1   17W 

+  2 

Fort  Wayne. . . 

41  03 

85  03 

0  17W 

+  2 

S.  Dak. 

Pierre 

44 

22 

100  22 

13  09  E 

+  1 

Iowa . . . 

Des  Moines.. . . 

41  36 

93  36 

€  05E 

+  1 

Yankton 

42 

63 

97  25 

11  20  E 

+  1 

Keokuk 

40  23 

91  23 

6  04E 

0 

Tenn. . . 

Nashville 

36 

09 

86  48 

3  35E 

0 

Kansas. 

Topeka 

39  02 

95  43 

9  36E 

+  2 

KnoxvUle 

35 

58 

83  56 

0  28W 

+  1 

Ness  City 

38  28 

99  54 

11  45  E 

+  2 

Memphis 

35 

08 

90  03 

6  37E 

-1-1 

Kf 

Lexington 

38  04 

84  30 

0  09E 

— 1 

Tex 

Austin 

30 

17 

97  44 

9  OOE 

+  3 

Paducah.. 

37  05 

88  37 

4  24E 

0 

San  Antonio .  . . 

29 

27 

98  28 

9  37E 

+  3 

Louisville 

38  15 

85  46 

1  01  E 

— 1 

Houston 

29 

47 

95  20 

8  30E 

-1-3 

La 

Baton  Rouge. . . 

30  27 

91   11 

6  18  E 

+  2 

Galveston 

29 

18 

94.47 

8  09E 

-1-3 

New  Orleans . . . 

30  00 

90  05 

5  60E 

+  2 

El  Paso 

31 

46 

106  29 

12  51  E 

-1-3 

Shreveport .... 

32  30 

93  45 

7  34E 

+  2 

Utab... 

Salt  Lake 

40 

46 

111   64 

17  24  E 

+2 

Maine. . 

Bangor 

44  48 

68  48 

18  37W 

+  6 

Ogden 

41 

13 

112  00 

18  14  E 

+  ?■ 

Portland 

43  39 

70  17 

16  07W 

+  6 

Vt 

Montpeller 

44 

15 

72  32 

15  27W 

+  6 

Eastport 

44  54 

66  59 

20  42W 

-6 

Burlington 

44 

28 

73  12 

13  59W 

+  (i 

Ud 

Annapolis 

38  59 

76  29 

6  39W 

--4 

Va 

Richmond 

37 

32 

77  26 

4  65W 

+i 

Baltimore 

39  16 

76  35 

6  51W 

--4 

Norfolk 

36 

52 

76  17 

5  30W 

+4 

Mass... 

Boston 

42  22 

71  04 

14  low 

--6 

Lynchburg .  .  .  . 

37 

25 

79  09 

3  34W 

-1-3 

Plttsfleld 

42  27 

73  17 

12  31W 

-5 

Wasb. . 

Olympla 

47 

02 

122  54 

23  34  E 

+  2 

Mich... 

Lansing 

42  44 

84  32 

0  48W 

--2 

Walla  WaUa .  . . 

46 

04 

118  21 

22  07  E 

+  2 

Detroit 

42  21 

83  03 

2  OIW 

+  3 

W.  Va.. 

Charleston 

38 

21 

81  38 

2  46W 

-t-3 

Marquette 

46  33 

87  22 

1  47  E 

—2 

Wheeling 

40 

03 

80  44 

2  08W 

-1-3 

Minn . . 

St.  Paul 

44  68 

93  05 

8  42E 

0 

Wis.... 

Madison 

43 

04 

89  26 

4  34E 

— 1 

Duluth 

46  46 

92  04 

8  33E 

— 1 

Milwaukee .... 

43 

04 

87  53 

3  OlE 

— 1 

Miss . . . 

Jackson 

32   19 

90  12 

6  23E 

+  2 

La  Crosse 

43 

50 

91   14 

5  24E 

0 

Oxford 

34  22 

89  33    5  44  E 

+  1 

Wf  o . .  . 

Cheyenne 

41 

08 

104  49 

16  20  E 

-f-2 

EXTREME   VALUES 


Maine..  IN.  E.  Corner...] | |22  15WI-I-6  ||  Alaska.  |N.  E.  Corner...  I | |  40  30  E|— 1 


DEPENDENCIES 


Cuba... 

Havana 

23  08 

82  22 

3  04E 

0 

Haw'n 

Honolulu 

21   18 

157  52       10  57  E 

+  2 

Santiago 

20  00 

75  50 

0  50E 

—3 

Islands. 

Hllo 

19  44 

165  05        9  15E 

+  2 

Porto 

San  Juan 

18  29 

66  07 

3  18W 

-f-8 

Philip- 

BIco. 

Ponce 

17  59 

66  40 

2  59W 

-f-8 

pines. 

Manila 

14  35 

120  58  E    0  53  E 

a 
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Latitude  and  Longitude  Table. 


LATITUDE    AND    LOPJCSTUDE    TABLE. 


(tiONGiTUDE  Reckoned  from  Greenwich.) 
Si)ecia]ly  prepared  for  The  \yoRLD  Almanac. 


Acapiilco,  Mex 16  50  56 

Adelaide,  S.  Australia*.  .  .34  55  38 

Aden,  Arabia 12  40  40 

Alb.any,  N.  Y.* 42  39  13 

Al?;ioi-s* 30  47  50 

AUesIieny,  Pa.* 40  28  58 

Alexandria,  Egypt 31  11  43 

Amherst,  Mass.* 42  21  58 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.* 42  10  48 

Annapolis.  Md.* 38  58  54 

Antipodes  Island 49  42    0 

Apia,  Samoa 13  48  5G 

Archangel,  Russia 64-32    6 

Armagh,  Ireland* 54  21  13 

Aspinwall,  S.  A.,  Lt 9  22    9 

Astoria,  Ore 46  U  19 

Athens,  Greece* 37  58  20 

Attu  Island,  Alaska 52  53    1 

Bahia,  Brazil 13    0  37 

Baltimore.  Md.* 39  17  52 

Batavia,  Java 6    7  40 

Belize,  Honduras 17  29  20 

Belle  Isle,  Lt 51  53    0 

Berlin,  Pru.ssia* 52  39  17 

Bermuda,  Dock  Yard 32  19  24 

Bombay* 18  53  36 

Bonn,  Germany* 50  43  45 

Bordeaux,  France* 44  50    7 

Boston  State  House 42  21  28 

Bridgptown,  Bariiadoes. .  .13    5  42 

Brussels,  Belgium* 50  47  50 

Buenos  Ayres 34  30  30 

Calcutta 22  33  25 

Callao,  Peru,  Lt. 12    4    3 

Cambridge,  Eng.* 52  12  52 

Cambridge,  Mass.* 42  22  48 

Canton,  China 23    0  35 

Caps  Cod,  Mass.,  Lt 42  2  21 

C.  Hatteras,  N.  C,  Lt.  .  .35  15  14 

Capo  Henry,  Va.,  Lt 36  55  29 

Cape  Horn 55  53  41 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  Lt 38  55  56 

Cape  Good  Hope,  Lt 31  21  12 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales ....  65  33  30 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Lt 32  41  44 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  1 .  .  .46  13  55 

Cherbourg,  France 49  3S  54 

Chicago,  111.* 41  69    1 

Ciiristiania,  Norway*.  .  .  ..59  54  44 

Cincinnati,  Ohio* 39    8  20 

Clinton,  N.  Y;* 43    3  17 

Colombo,  Ceylon 6  5")  40 

Co!!staQtinople ;  . .  .41    0  39 

Copenhagen* 55  41  13 

Demerara  (Geo'town,  Lt.)  6  49  20 

Denver,  Col.* 39  40  3'> 

Dublin,  Ireland* 53  23  13 

Edlnbui'gh* 55  57  23 

EsQUiraault,  B.  C,  Lt 48  25  40 

Fatlier  Point,  Quebec,  Lt.48  31  25 

Fayal,  Azores 38  32    9 

Fernandina,  Fla 30  40  18 

Florence,  Italy* 43  40    4 

Funchal,  Madeira 32  38    4 

Galveston,  Tex 29  13  17 

Geneva,  Switzerland* ....  46  1 1  59 

Glasgow,  Scotland* 55  52  43 

Gibraltar " 36    6  30 

Greenwich,  Eng.* 51  28  38 

Halifax,  N.  S 44  39  38 

Hamburg,  Germany* 53  32  51 

Hanover,  N.  H.* 43  42  15 

Havana.  Cuba 23    9  21 

Hobart  Town,  Tas 42  ,53  25 

Hongkong,  China* 22  18  13 

Honolulu  (Reef  Lt.) 21  17  55 

Key  West,  Fla.,  Lt 24  32  58 

Kingston,  Jamaica 17  57  41 

Lisbon.  Portugal* 38  42  31 

Liverpool* 53  24    5 

*  Observatories.     Lt.  denotes 


H.  M.  S. 

N. 

6  39  41.8  W. 

S, 

9  14  20.1  E. 

N. 

2  ,59  55.8  E  . 

N, 

4  55  7.1  VV. 

N". 

0  12  08.4  E. 

N", 

5  20  5.4  W. 

N. 

1  59  26.7  E. 

N. 

4  50  5.9  W. 

N. 

5  34  55.2  W. 

N. 

5  5  56.5  W. 

S. 

11  54  52.3  E. 

,s 

11  20  .59.7  E. 

N. 

2  42  14.0  E. 

N. 

0  20  35.4  W. 

N. 

5  19  39.0  W. 

N. 

8  15  18.8  W. 

N. 

1  34  54.9  E  . 

IN. 

11  32  49.fi  E. 

s 

2  34  3.4  W. 

N. 

5  8  29. 1  W. 

S. 

7  7  13.7  E. 

N. 

5  52  46.7  W. 

N". 

3  41  29.5  W. 

N. 

0  53  34.9  E. 

N. 

4  19  18.3  vy. 

N 

4  51  15.7  E. 

N. 

0  28  23.2  E. 

N. 

0  2  5.5  W. 

N^. 

4  44  15.3  W. 

iV. 

3  58  20.3  VV. 

N. 

0  17  20.0  E. 

S. 

3  53  28.9  W. 

N-. 

5  53  20.7  E. 

S. 

5  S  3.0  AY. 

N. 

0  0  22.7E. 

N. 

4  44  31.0  W. 

N 

7  33  46.3  E. 

N. 

4  40  i4.6  W. 

N. 

5  2  5.0  W. 

N. 

5  4  2.0  \V. 

1^. 

4  29  5.0  W. 

4  59  50.7  W. 

S. 

1  13  5S.0  E. 

N. 

11  11  .56.8  W. 

N. 

5  19  32.0  VV. 

^J. 

4  12  27.5  W. 

N. 

0  6  32.5  TV. 

N. 

5  59  2,1.8  W. 

M. 

0  42  53.5  E. 

N". 

5  37  41. 1  W. 

?-!. 

5  1  37.4  W. 

N. 

5  19  21.9  E. 

.Nf. 

1  56  3.7  E 

NT. 

0  50  18.7  E  . 

M 

3  52  46.0  W. 

M. 

6  59  47.7  W. 

N. 

0  25  21.1  W. 

N. 

0  12  43.1  W. 

N. 

8  13  47.1  W. 

N. 

4  33  49.2  W. 

N. 

1  54  16.0  W. 

N. 

5  25  51.1  W. 

N. 

0  45  1.5  E. 

N. 

1  7  35.6  W. 

N. 

6  19  9.7  W. 

N. 

0  24  36.6  E. 

N. 

0  17  10.6  W. 

N. 

0  £1  23.3  W. 

N. 

0  0  0.0  — 

N. 

4  14  21.1  W. 

N. 

0  39  53.5  E. 

N. 

4  49  8,0  W. 

N. 

5  29  26.0  W. 

,S 

9  49  20.5  E. 

N. 

7  36  41.9  E. 

N. 

10  31  28.0  W. 

N. 

5  27  12.3  W. 

N. 

5  7  10.7  W. 

N. 

0  36  44.7  W. 

N. 

0  12  17.3  W. 

a  lighthouse,  t  B 

"      '     "  H.  M.   3. 

Madison,  Wis.* 43    4  37  N.  5  57  37.9  W. 

Madras,  India* 13    4    8  N.  5  20  59.1  E . 

Madnd,  Soain* 40  24  30  N.  0  14  45.1  W. 

Manila,  Lt 14  35  25  N.  8    3  50.0  E. 

Mai-s.-illes* 43  18  19  N.  0  21  34.6  E. 

Melbourne,  Vic.* 37  49  53  S.  9  39  53.9  E. 

Mexico  (city)* 19  26    2  N.  6  36  26.7  W. 

Mom o via,  Liberia 6  19    5  N.  0  43  15.7  W. 

Montreal,  Quebec* 45  30  20  N.  4  54  18.6  W. 

Moscow* 55  45  20  N.  2  30  17.0  E . 

Mount  Hamilton,  Ca!.*. .  .37  20  26  N.  8    6  34.9  W, 

Mur.ich* 48    8  45  N.  0  46  26.0  E . 

Naiu,  Labrador 56  32  51  N.  4    6  42.7  W. 

Naples* 40  51  46  N.  0  57     1.7  E. 

Nashville,  Tenn.* 36    8  54  N.  5  47  12.2  W. 

Nassau,  Bahamas 25    5  37  N.  5    9  27.8  W. 

Natal,  S.  .A.frica» 29  50  47  S.  2    4     1.2  E. 

New  Haven,  Ct.* 41  19  22  N.  4  51  40.6  W. 

New  Orleans  (Mint) 29  .57  46  N.  6    0  13.9  W. 

New  York  (Col.  Univ.)*.  .40  48  35  N.  4  55  50.0  W. 

Nice,  France* 43  43  17  N.  0  29  12.2  E. 

Norfolk,  Va.  (Navy  Yd.) .  .36  49  33  N.  5    5  11.0  W. 

North  Cape 7111    ON.  1  42  40.0  E. 

Northfield,  Minn.* 44  27  42  N.  6  12  35.9  W, 

Odessa,  Russia* 46  28  37  N.  2    3    2.2  E . 

Ogden,  Utah* 41  13    8  N.  7  27  59.6  W. 

Oxford,  Eng.  (Univ.)* 51  45  34  N.  0    5    0.4  W. 

Panama 8  57    6  N.  5  18    8.8  W. 

Para,  Brazil 1  26  59  S.  3  14    0.0  W, 

Paris,  France* 48  50  11  N.  0    9  20.9  E. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  Lt 30  20  47  N.  5  49  14.1  W. 

Pernanibuco,  Brazil,  Lt. . .   8    3  22  S.  2  19  27.8  W. 

Petrograd* 59  56  30  N.  2    1  13.5  E . 

Port  au  Prince,  Hayti 18  33  54  N.  4  49  28.0  W. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.* 39  58    2  N.  5    1    6.8  W. 

Point  Barro-,vt 7127    ON.  10  25    0.0  W. 

Portland,  Me 43  39  28  N.  4  41     1.2  W. 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius 20    8  46  S.  3  49  57.7  E. 

Port  Said,  Efypt,  Lt 31  15  45  N.  2    9  15.5  E. 

Port  Spain,  Trinidad 10  38  39  N.  4    6    2.5  W. 

P.  Stanley,  Falldand  Is.  ..51  41  10  S.  3  51  26.0  W. 

Prague,  Bohemia* 60    5  16  N.  0  57  40.3  E . 

Princeton,  N.  .!.* 40  20  58  N.  4  58  37.6  W. 

Providence,  R.  I.* 41  49  46  N.  4  45  37.6  W. 

Quebec,  Qu».* 46  47  59  N.  4  44  52.7  W. 

Richmond,  Va 37  32  16  N.  5    9  44.0  W. 

Rio  de  .Janeiro* 22  54  24  S.  2  52  41.4  W. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.* 43    9  17  N.  5  10  21.8  W. 

Rome,  Italy* 41  53  54  N.  0  49  55.1  E. 

Saigon,  Cochin-china*.  .  .10  46  47  N.  7    6  48.7  E. 

San  Diego,  Cal 32  43    6  N.  7  48  38.7  W. 

Sandv  Hook,  N.  J.,  Lt.  .  .40  27  40  N.  4  56    0.6  W. 

Ran  Francisco,  Cal.* 37  47  28  N.  8    9  42.8  W. 

San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico.  .  18  28  56  N.  4  24  29.8  W. 

Santiago  de  Cuba 20    0  16  N.  5    3  22.0  W. 

Savannah,  Ga 32    4  52  N.  5  24  21.7  W. 

Seattle,  Wash 47  35  54  N.  8    9  19.9  W. 

Shanghai,  China 31  14  42  N.  8    5  55.7  E. 

Slng.apore 1  17  11  N.  6  55  25.0  E. 

St.  Helena  Island 15  55    OS.  0  22  52.0  W, 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 47  34    2  N.  3  30  43.6  W. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.* 38  38    3  N.  6    0  49.3  W. 

Stockholm* 59  20  33  N.  1  12  14.0  E, 

Suakim,  E.  Africa,  Lt 19    7    ON.  2  29  16.6  E. 

.Sydney,  N.  S.  W.* 33  51  41  S.  10    4  49.3  E, 

Tokio,  Japan* 35  39  17  N.  9  18  58.2  E. 

Tunis  (Goletta  Lt.) 36  48  36  N.  0  41  14.5  E. 

Utrecht,  Netherlands* ....  52    5  10  N.  0  20  31 .0  E . 

Valparaiso,  Chile 33    153  8.  4  46  34.8  W. 

Venice,  Italy* 45  26  10  N.  0  49  22.1  E. 

Vera  Cruz,  Mex.,  Lt 19  12  29  N.  6  24  31.8  W. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Lt 48  25  26  N.  8  13  33.8  W. 

Vienna,  Austria* 48  13  55  N.  1    5  21.4  E. 

Warsaw,  Poland* 52  13    5  N.  1  24    7.2  E . 

Wasliington,  D.  C* 38  55  14  N.  5    8  15.8  W. 

Wellington,  N.  Z.* 4117    4  S.  1139    4.3  E. 

West  Point,  N.  Y.* 41  23  22  N.  4  55  50.6  W. 

Wllliamstown,  Mass.* 42  42  30  N.  4  52  50.4  W. 

Yokohama,  Japan 35  26  24  N.  9  18  36.9  E. 

Zanzibar  (E.  Consulate) . .   6    9  43  S.  2  36  44.7  E. 

t  Highest  latitude  in  U.  S.  territory. 


Seasonal  Disirihuiioyi  of 


Fog. 
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LATITUDE     AND     LONGlTUDii     T.MiLK -CouHuued. 


ADDITIOi\'AL 

LIGriniUUoE.S. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Long. 

Mount  Desert,  Me.  ...... 

Monhegau  Island,  Me.  . . . 

O         /        // 

43  58  08 
43  45  53 
43  42  27 
43  33  58 
42  38  21 
42  21  55 
42  19  41 
41  20  55 
41  04  16 
40  37  57 
40  23  46 
39  45  53 
38  55  59 
38  46  42 
37  54  40 
37.  07  22 
34  37  22 
33  50  47 
33  01  08 
32  22  31 
32  01  19 
31  23  33 
31  08  02 
29  53  07 
28  27  37 
26  56  54 
25  35  25 
24  51  06 

H. 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
_5_ 

M. 

32 
37 
39 
40 
42 
43 
43 
43 
47 
52 
55 
56 
59 
00 
01 
03 
06 
U 
17 
21 
23 
25 
25 
25 
22 
20 
20 
22 

3. 

30.9 
15.9 
02.1 
48.1 
18.1 
28  7 
33-7 
20.5 
25.8 
52  5 
56.6 
25.6 
50.6 
20.2 
25.5 
.37.6 
05.9 
51.9 
29.7 
45.0 
23.0 
08  2 
34  5 
09.3 
10.5 
19.7 
23.3 
28.6 

o     /    ,y 

68  07  44 

69  18  59 

69  45  32 

70  12  02 
70  34  31 
70  52  11 
70  53  28 

70  .50  08 

71  51  27 
73  13  03 

73  59  09 

74  06  24 

74  57  39 

75  05  03 
75  21  23 

75  54  24 

76  31  29 

77  57  58 

79  22  26 

80  26  15 

80  50  45 

81  17  03 
81  23  38 
81  17  2>) 
80  33  37 
80  04  56 
80  05  49 
80  37  09 

Drv  Tortn^T'o.q    Fla 

24  37  59 
30  20  46 
30  11  15 
29  11  26 

28  54  52 

29  28  20 
29  21  59 
28  56  41 
28  20  15 

32  39  55 

33  42  31 
3|l  26  56 

35  09  38 

36  38  01 

37  41  58 

37  59  45 

38  57  19 

40  26  20 

41  03  08 

42  50  07 

43  39  46 

44  40  38 

45  56  16 

46  53  19 
48  23  31 
60  14  05 
5'1  23  52 

H 

5 
5 
b 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
10 

.M. 

31 
49 
52 
56 
04 
14 
19 
21 
25 
48 
53 
01 
03 
07 
12 
12 
14 
17 
16 
18 
16 
16 
16 
16 
18 
46 
58 

S. 
40.9 
13.9 
12.1 
09.0 
17.0 
54.1 
04.1 
14.1 
41.8 
58.1 
00.2 
52.9 
02.5 
43.il 
00.3 
05.4 
57.6 
37.4 
36  1 
15.0 
47  5 
189 
04.3 
27.8 
56.6 
36.4 
58.7 

O         /       ff 

82  55  13 

Pensxcola,  Fla 

87  18  29 

Sand  Island,  Ala 

88  03  02 

Cape  EUzabetli,  Me.,  E..  . 

Cape  Ann,  Mass  ,  N 

The  Graves,  Mass 

Pass  a  Loutre,  La 

Siiip  Shoil,  La 

83  02  28 
91  04  15 

93  43  31 

Bolivar  Polut,  Tex 

Bra7.03  Hiver,  Tex 

94  46  01 

Gav  Head   Mass 

95  18  31 

Montaiik  Point,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 

Fire  island,  N   Y 

Navesink.  N.  J 

90  25  27 

Point  Loma,  Cal 

117  14  32 

Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Cal . . 
Point  Conception,  Cal.  .  .  . 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal 

Point  PiDos,  Cal 

118  15  03 

120  28  13 

Cape  »May,  N.  J 

Cape  Hcniopen.  Del 

120  45  37 

121  55  59 

Farallon,  Cal 

123  00  04 

Caue  Charles.  Va 

Point  Heyes,  Col 

Point  Arena,  Cal 

Cai)e  Mendocino,  Cal 

Trinidad  He.ad,  Cal 

Cape  Blanco,  Ore 

Umpqua  River,  Ore 

Yaiiuiua  Head,  Ore 

Tillamook  Rock,  Ore 

Grays  Harbor,  Wash 

Cape  i'lattery,  Wash 

Cape  Hinchinbrook,  Alaska 
Scotch  Cap,  Alaska 

123  01  21 

Cape  Lookout,  N.  C 

Cape  Fear,  N.  C 

Cape  Romain,  S.  C 

Hunting  Island,  S.  C 

123  44  24 

124  24  21 
124  09  02 
124  33  45 
124  11  52 

Sanplo   Oil                  

124  04  43 

124  01  05 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 

Cape  Canaveral,  Fla 

124  06  57 
124  44  09 
146  39  06 

Fovvey  Rocks,  Fla 

AUisator  Reef,  Fla 

164  44  40 

On    Mountain   Peaks. 


Mount  McKinley,  Alaska 
Mount  SI .  Elias,  Alaalca . . 

Mount  Sliasta,  Cal 

Mount  Massive,  Col 

Pikes  Peak,  Col 

Mount  Elbert,  Col 

Mount  Marcy,  N.  Y 

Mount  Mitchell,  N.  C.  .  . 


Lat. 


63  03  59 
60  17  29 
41  24  34 
39  11  15 

38  50  26 

39  07  04 
44  06  46 
35  45  .53 


Long. 


M.  s 

04  02. 
23  42 
08  46. 

05  54. 
00  10. 
05  46. 
55  41. 
29  03. 


Long. 

O          f        ff 

151  00  44 

140  55  43 

122  11  38 

106  28  31 

105  02  37 

106  26  41 

73  55  V 

82  15  5b 

Mount  Ranier,  Wash . . . 

Mount  Helena.  Ciil 

Mount  Tainalpais,  Cal.. 

Mount  Grant,  Nev 

Mount  Hood,  Ore 

Mount  Ouray.  Col 

V/heeler  Peak,  Nev 


Lat. 


51  11 
40  11 
55  28 
34  14 
22  27 
25  22 
59  10 


I^ong. 


.M.  S 
07  03.1 
10  31.9 
10  23.0 
55  09.8 
06  47.3 
04  53.8 
37  15  2 


Long. 


I 


121  45  47 

122  37  58 
122  ;«  45 
118  47  27 
121  41  49 
106  13  27 
114  18  48 


In    State    Capitals. 
(Capitol  Building,  except  where  noted.) 


Montgomery,  Ala 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Hartford,  Ct 

Dover,  Del.  (Courthouse)  . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa*(Ob3. ) . . 

Topeka,  Kan 

Augusta,  Me 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Carson  City,  Nev .  .  .^ 

Rjilcigli,  N.  C.  (Trlaneiiln- 
tinn) 


Lat. 


32  22  40 

38  34  37 
41  45  51 

39  09  21 
41  36  00 
39  02  54 
44  18  20 

38  34  47 

39  09  51 

35  56  22 


Long. 


.VI.  3. 

45  12.1 

05  58.3 

50  43.9 

02  05.7 

14  30.6 

22  42.8 

39  07.7 

08  41.3 

59  03.7 


5  02  19.3 


Long. 

o       /     // 

86  18  02 
121  29  34 
72  40  58 
75  31  25 

95  40  42 
69  46  56 
92  10  20 
li3  45  56 

75  42  19 

Lat 


Columbus,  Ohio  (Obs.) .  .  . 
Oklalioma  C,  Okla.  (Ch. ) . 

Salem,  Ore vv   •,■ 

Salt     Lake     City,     Utah 

(Temple) 

Olympla,  Wash 

Charlpstoa,    W.    Va.     (Old 

Capital) 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


39  59  50 
35  28  3i 
44  56  19 


10  46  15 
47  02  09 


38  21  02 
41  08  25 


Long.    1 

H. 

M. 

a. 

5 

32 

02.6 

6 

30 

1)1)4 

8 

12 

06.9 

7 

27 

33.9 

8 

11 

36.6 

5 

26 

31.8 

6 

59 

16.7 

Long 


97  30  06 
123  01  44 

11  53  28 

122  54  09 

81  37  57 
104  49  11 


In    Othfr   Cities. 


Rockland,  Me.  (Cong.  Ch.) 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (City  Hall ) . 
Portland,      Ore.      (Court- 
house ) 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (Baptist 

Church) 

Mobile,  Ala.  (Courthouse) 
Louisville,  Ky.  (City  Hall) 


Lat. 


44  06  24 
42  53  03 

45  31  CD 

34  02  48 
30  41  23 
38  15  16 


Long. 


.M.  S. 

36  26.7 
15  30.7 


8  10  42.6 


53  00.3 
52  09.7 
43  02.5 


Long. 


69  06  37 
78  52  41 

122  40  39 

118  15  04 
88  02  25 
85  45  38 


Duluth,  Minn.    (High 
School) 

Jacksonville,   Fla.    (Court- 
house)   

Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Presby- 
terian Church) 

Tampa,  Fla.  (Courthouse) 

El  Paso,  Tex.  (Cnurt'ioiise) 


Lat. 

Long. 

O         /        ff 

H.  M.    .s. 

16  47  21 

6  08  24.0 

30  19  35 

5  20  37.1 

39  05  56 
27  56  53 
31  45  30 

6  18  20.9 
5  29  49.9 

7  05  50.1 

Long. 


92  OG  00 

81  39  17 

94  35  13 

82  27  28 
106  29  02 


SEASONAL    DISTRIBUTION    OF    FOC. 

A  Btnrt«  of  the  number  of  hours  of  fog  and  thick  weather  that  are  to  be  observed  In  each  month  at  se- 
lected tTpf<^lstSioS^Svir?ous  general  localities  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacinc  coasts  has  been  made  by  the 

^'''*l1if'&'u1e^S"at"it^h'lfoUoXg  general  facts:   Fo.  Is  -ostpre,^.ent^along  the  New  England  coast  in 
a.,.^r^^.  ,r,onth=.   nnri  nn  thp  South  Atlantic  coast  dunng  the  Winter  months.     On  the  Middle  Atlantic 


as  obtains  in  New  England. 
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Rules  for  Foretelling  the  Weather. 


THERMOMETERS. 

Comparative  Scales. 


Reau- 

Centi- 

Fahr- 

mur, 

grade, 

enheit, 

80°. 

100°. 

212°. 

Water  Boils 
AT   Sea- 
Level. 

76 

95 

203 

72 

90 

194 

68 

85 

"  185 

63.1 

78.9 

174 

60 

75 

167 

Alcohol  Boils. 

66 

70 

158 

62 

65 

149 

48 

60 

140 

■- 

4A 

55 

131 

42.2 

52.8 

127 

Tallow  Melts. 

40 

50 

122 

36 

45 

113 

33.8 

42.2 

108 

32 

40 

104 

29.3 

36.7 

98 

Blood  Heat. 

28 

35 

95 

25.8 

32.2 

90 

24 

30 

86 

21.3 

26.7 

80 

20 

25 

77 

16 

20 

68 

12.4 

15.3 

60 

Temperate. 

10.2 

12.8 

55 

8 

10 

60 

6.8 

7.2 

45 

4 

5 

41 

1.3 

1.7 

35 

0 

0 

32 

Water 

—  0.9 

—  1.1 

30 

FREEZES. 

—  4 

—  5 

23 

—  6.3 

—  6.7 

20 

—  8 

—10 

14 

—  9.8 

—12.2 

10 

—12 

—16 

6 

—14.2 

—17.8 

0 

Zero  Fahr. 

—16 

—20 

—  4 

—20 

— ^A 

=i 

ot 

—30 

■^28 

—36 

—31 

—32 

—40 

—40 

RULES    FOR    FORETELLING*  THE    WEATHER. 

ADAPTED  FOR   USE   WITH   ANEROID   BAROMETERS. 
A   RISING   BAROMETER. 

A  RAPID  rise  indicates  unsettled  weather. 

A  gradual  rise  Indicates  settled  weather. 

A  rise  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in  Summer  indicates  wind 
from  the  northward;  and  if  rain  has  fallen,  better  weather  may  be 
expected. 

A  rise  with  moist  air  and  a  low  temperature  Indicates  wind  and 
rain  from  the  northward. 

A  rise  with  southerly  winds  indicates  fine  weather. 

A    STEADY    BAROMETER. 

With  dry  air  and  seasonable  temperature  Indicates  a  continuance 
of  very -fine  weather. 

A    FALLING    BAROMETER. 

A  rapid  fall  Indicates  stormy  weather. 

A  rapid  fall  with  westerly  wind  indicates  stormy  weather  from 
the  northward. 

A  fall  with  a  northerly  wind  indicates  storm,  with  rain  and  hall 
in  Summer,  and  snow  in  Winter. 

A  fall  with  Increased  moisture  In  the  air,  and  heat  Increasing, 
indicates  wind  and  rain  from  the  southward. 

A  fall  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in  Winter  indicates  snow. 

A  fall  after  very  calm  and  warm  weather  indicates  rain  with 
squally  weather. 

The  barometer  rises  for  northerly  winds,  Including  from  northwest 
by  north  to  the  eastward  for  dry,  or  less  wet  weather,  for  less  wind, 
or  for  more  than  one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a  few  occasions, 
when  rain,  hail,  or  snow  comes  from  the  northward  with  strong  wind. 

The  barometer  falls  for  southerly  wind,  including  from  southeast 
by  south  to  the  westward,  for  wet  weather,  for  stronger  wind  or  for 
more  than  one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a  few  occasions,  when 
moderate  wind,  with  rain  or  snow,  comes  from  the  northward. 


Duration  of  Different  Kinds  of  Weather  in  the   Severau 
Storms — Vicinity  of  New  York. 


Critical  Winds. 


South  to  Southwest 
South  to  Southeast . 
East  to  Northeast .  . 


Clear 
Hours. 


9 
14 
20 


Cloudy     Rain     Clearing 
Hours.    Hours.     Hours. 


8 

13.4 
17.6 


8.3 
15.6 
31 


14 

15.4 

20.6 


WEATHER    WISDOM. 

SUNSET  COLORS. — A  gray,  lowering  sunset,  or  one  where  the  sky  is  green  or  yellowlsh-green,  indi- 
cates rain.    A  red  sunrise,  with  clouds  lowering  later  in  the  morning,  also  indicates  rain. 

HALO  (SUN  DOGS). — By  halo  we  mean  the  large  circles,  or  parts  of  circles,  about  the  sun  or  moon. 
A  halo  occurring  after  tine  weather  indicates  a  storm. 

CORONA. — By  this  term  we  mean  the  small  colored  circles  frequently  seen  around  the  sun  or  moon. 
A  corona  growing  smaller  indicates  rain;  growing  larger,  fair  weather. 

RArNBOWS. — A  morning  rainbow  is  regarded  as  a  eign  of  rain;  an  evening  rainbow  of  fair  weather. 

SKY  COLOR. — A  deep-blue  color  of  the  sky,  even  when  seen  through  clouas,  indicates  fair  weather; 
a  growing  whiteness,  an  approaching  storm. 

FOGS. — Fogs  indicate  settled  weather.     A  morning  fog  usually  breaks  away  before  noon. 

VISIBILITY. — Unusual  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  unusual  brightness  or  twinkling  of  the  stars, 
indicate  rain. 

FROST. — ^The  first  frost  and  last  frost  are  usually  preceded  by  a  temperature  very  much  above  the 
mean. 

OBJECTS  VISIBLE  AT  SEA-LEVEL  IN  CLEAR  WEATHER. 
The  following  table  shows  the  distance  at  sea-level  at  which  objects  are  visible  at  certain  elevations. 


Elevation — Feet. 

Miles. 

Elevation — Feet. 

Miles. 

Elevation — Feet. 

Miles. 

1 

1.31 
2.96 
3.24 
3.49 
3.73 
3.96 
4.18 
6.92 
6.61 

30 

7.25 

7.83 

8.37 

8.87 

9.35 

10.25 

11.07 

11.83 

90 

12.25 

5 

35 

100 

13.23 

6 

40 

150 

16.22 

7 

45 

200 

18.72 

8 

50 

300 

22.91 

9 

60 

500 

29.58 

10 

70                  .            

1,000 

33.41 

20 

80         

1  mile 

96.10 

25 

Humidity. 
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HUMIDITY. 

MEAN    RELATIVE    HUMIDITY,    IN    PERCENTAGES. 

From  a  table  prepared  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  showing  tlie  monthly  and  annual  values 
of  relative  humidity  at  regular  Weather  Bureau  stations  in  the  United  States,  based  upon  observations 
raade  at  8  a.m.  and  8  r.M.  respectively,  75th  meridian  time  and  covering  a  period  of  about  25  years  of  record. 


Stations. 


Abilene,  Tex 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  .  . 

Baker,  Ore 

Baltimore,  Md • 

Rlsraarck,  N.  Dak. .  .  . 

Klock  Island,  R.  I.  . .  . 

Boston,  Mass.  .  .; 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Carson  Citv,  Nev 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . . 

Cheyenne,  Wyo , 

Chicago,  111 , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Denver,  Col 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dodge  City,  Kan 

Duluth,  Minn 

Eastport,  Me 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fort  Smith,  Arli 

Galveston,  Tex 

Grand  Haven,  Mich .  .  . 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Hatteras,  N.  C 

Helena,  Mont 

Huron,  S.  Dak 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Key  West,  Fla 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Lexington,  Ky 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Marquette,  Mich 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Na.sliville,  Tenn 

New  Haven,  Ct 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Northfleld,  Vt 

Oklahoma,  Okla 

Omaha,  Neb 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. . . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ...... 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Pittsburgl»r  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . . . 

San  Diego,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M 

Savannah,  Ga 

Shreveport,  La 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springneld,  111 

Springfield,  Mo 

Tampa,  Fla 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Vlcksburg,  Miss 

Walla  Walla,  Wash 

Washington,  D.  C 

Williston,  N.  Dak 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

Yuma,  Ariz 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr 
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80 

76 

80 

78 

72 

74 

76 

72 

79 

64 

78 

72 

74 

56 

82 

76 

78 

54 

79 

83 

72 

82 

76 

47 

72 

84 

86 

76 

85 

70 

82 

80 

82 

74 

82 

77 

77 

73 

64 

74 

82 

73 

79 

80 

76 

75 

72 

79 

74 

80 

73 

76 

84 

81 

73 

73 

78 

74 

84 

72 

70 

74 

78 

75 

79 

72 

70 

80 

58 

76 

73 

83 

78 

78 

82 

81 

73 

84 

72 

83 

77 

44 


63 

79 

72 

70 

74 

68 

74 

75 

69 

79 

58 

78 

69 

69 

62 

80 

74 

76 

57 

78 

82 

71 

80 

76 

40 

70 

85 

8A, 

76 

84 

69 

81 

77 

79 

76 

80 
72 

74 

70 

68 

72 

81 

71 

78 

78 

74 

73 

70 

78 

71 

78 

71 

75 

84 

80 

70 

73 

76 

71 

78 

70 

72 

67 

78 

74 

79 

68 

73 

78 

56 

75 

70 

76 

77 

76 

80 

79 

70 

80 

68 

82 

76 

44 


57 

76 

70 

79 

66 

68 

72 

80 

69 

76 

51 

78 

69 

68 

59 

77 

70 

76 

53 

72 

77 

64 

76 

77 

30 

66 

86 

80 

68 

84 

62 

74 

72 

78 

70 

77 

70 

72 

68 

71 

68 

78 

70 

77 

80 

72 

70 

71 

78 

70 

76 

67 

70 
78 

76 

69 

68 

72 

71 

74 

70 

68 

71 

74 

71 

73 

58 

74 

76 

46 

77 

69 

66 

73 

71 

79 

75 

68 

71 

68 

77 

78 

42 


58 

68 

66 

78 

57 

62 

64 

80 

68 

72 

43 

74 

64 

64 

58 

72 

62 

71 

50 

66 

70 

60 

70 

76 

26 

65 

84 

73 

66 

80 

54 

66 

66 

74 

65 

74 

6f. 

66 

68 

72 

63 

72 

67 

74 

77 

68 

66 

69 

76 

68 

70 

65 

63 

72 

69 

64 

58 

66 

70 

70 

64 

60 

64 

68 

66 

64 

48 

75 

76 

40 

73 

70 

57 

67 

68 

74 

69 

69 

60 

64 

63 

74 

36 


May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov 


63 
68 
66 
81 
59 
66 
65 
85 
70 
72 
45 
76 
66 
68 
60 
72 
64 
70 
54 
66 
70 
65 
70 
SO 
24 
71 
80 
72 
70 
82 

56 
64 
67 
76 
68 

74 

68 

69 

72 

75 

64 

72 

70 

72 

76 

68 

68 

72 

74 

70 

71 

72 

65 

72 

70 

67 

58 

66 

71 

70 

68 

60 

68 

68 

68 

63 

46 

77 

78 

37 

76 

73 

56 

68 

71 

75 

68 

72 

58 

70 

62 

78 

37 


00 

70 

70 

82 

56 

69 

70 

87 

72 

74 

40 

78 

72 

72 

56 

72 

65 

70 

50 

69 

71 

66 

74 

82 

30 

71 

79 

73 

69 

84 

55 
68 
67 

80 
68 

76 

74 

72 

72 

75 

66 

71 

72 

72 

77 

71 

70 

74 

76 

72 

75 

70 

66 

74 

74 

68 

60 

69 

74 

68 

73 

60 

72 

68 

68 

67 

38 

78 

80 

36 

79 

74 

52 

68 

74 

80 

70 

75 

49 

73 

64 

80 

36 


58 

70 

76 

82 

46 

69 

66 

87 

71 

72 

36 

79 

76 

74 

55 

70 

65 

70 

52 

68 

08 

04 

73 

83 

46 

71 

78 

71 

69 

84 

48 

66 

66 

81 

68 

74 

76 

73 

74 

75 

66 

74 

75 

72 

80 

76 

72 

76 

78 

72 

78 

69 

65 

74 

74 

68 

56 

68 

76 

64 

76 

54 

72 

68 

67 

66 

34 

80 

84 

49 

81 

76 

46 

67 

73 

82 

68 

80 

42 

74 

60 

82 

45 


59 

74 

78 

82 

46 

72 

66 

86 

74 

72 

38 

81 

79 

76 

54 

74 

67 

72 

50 

70 

71 

64 

76 

82 

48 

72 

78 

76 

70 

84 

46 

68 

68 

83 

68 

74 

79 

74 

75 

74 

68 

79 

76 

74 

82 

78 

73 

77 

80 

74 

82 

67 

68 

74 

76 

72 

59 

69 

78 

66 

80 

54 

76 

71 

68 

70 

37 

70 

85 

51 

84 

75 

44 

70 

74 

84 

70 

81 

42 

77 

60 

85 

48 


64 

77 

74 

80 

46 

74 

67 

84 

76 

74 

44 

82 

70 

75 

51 

72 

08 

74 

48 

73 

74 

65 

77 

82 

48 

72 

77 

78 

74 

82 

54 

67 

70 

84 

70 

78 

72 

71 

74 

72 

69 

80 

74 

76 

80 

74 

72 

79 

79 

76 

84 

68 

68 

76 

78 

74 

59 

72 

79 

72 

78 

54 

78 

75 

70 

72 

40 

78 

80 

49 

84 

74 

54 

73 

74 

84 

74 

77 

56 

79 

64 

84 

46 


64 

78 

69 

78 

60 

71 

70 

78 

74 

74 

53 

78 

70 

73 

54 

72 

68 

73 

50 

70 

76 

66 

76 

80 

46 

70 

76 

78 

68 

82 

69 

68 

69 

82 

66 

78 

74 

S7 

■72 
70 
68 
80 
71 
76 
76 
72 
70 
76 
75 
72 
82 
68 
66 
74 
76 
71 
61 
71 
76 
78 
74 
58 
78 
76 
68 
71 
52 
76 
77 
50 
79 
72 
66 
70 
70 
80 
74 
72 
67 
76 
68 
80 
44 


66 

78 

70 

78 

70 

70 

75 

76 

73 

76 

58 

78 

69 

71 

54 

76 

71 

75 

50 

72 

79 

68 

80 

78 

47 

70 

80 

80 

72 

82 

64 

72 

73 

82 

68 

80 

74 

72 

70 

63 

69 

83 
70 

77 

78 

72 

70 

73 

78 

72 

81 

70 

69 

77 

77 

70 

66 

72 

74 

83 

70 

64 

70 

76 

70 

74 

62 

70 

78 

52 

78 

72 

80 

73 

72 

81 

76 

71 

76 

72 

77 

78 

44 


Dec 


68 

78 

75 

78 

76 

70 

74 

75 

71 

78 

68 

78 

72 

74 

56 

80 

76 

76 

55 

78 

82 

70 

82 

76 

48 

70 

82 

83 

78 

84 

70 

80 

78 

82 

74 

81 

77 

76 

72 

60 

72 

84 

74 

78 

80 

76 

75 

72 

79 

72 

81 

74 

75 

82 

80 

72 

74 

76 

74 

85 

72 

68 

73 

78 

74 

79 

72 

66 

78 

58 

77 

73 

84 

77 

76 

82 

80 

72 

84 

72 

8' 

7 


Ann'l. 


63 
75 

72 
80 
62 
69 
70 
81 
72 
75 
50 
78 
71 
72 
56 
74 
69 
74 
52 
72 
76 
66 
76 
79 
40 
70 

81 

78 

71 

83 

59 

72 

70 

80 

70 

78 

74 

72 

72 

70 

68 

76 

72 

75 

79 

73 

71 

74 

78 

72 

78 

70 

69 

76 

76 

70 

64 

72 

74 

74 

72 

62 

72 

73 

70 

72 

52 

74 

80 

49 

78 

72 

64 


66 


Normal  Temperature  and  Rainfall. 


NORMAL  TEMPERATURE  AND  RAINFALL. 


Table  Showing  the  Normal  Temperature  for  January  and  July,  and  the  Normal  Annual  Pre- 
cipitation AT  Weather  Bureau  Stations  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  also  the 
Highest  and  Lowest  Temperatures  ever  Reported  from  each  op  said  Stations,  to  January 
1,  1917. 

(Prepared  In  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for    The 

World  Almanac  for  191S) 


^ 

Temperature. 

Temperature. 

S 

S" 

Mean. 

Ex- 

It 

Mean. 

Ex- 

tremes. 

to 

g 

' 

tremes. 

Stations. 

Stations. 

Q 
2 

>> 
I... 

en 

«J 

Q 
2 

5? 

03 

■< 

E 

-> 

to 

X 

o 
& 

o 

■< 

3 

a 

3 
■-5 

n 

o 

< 

M 

1 

5'3 

(  Birmingham . . . 

4.5 

80 

104 

—10 

49.5 

Mont 

i  Kalispell .- 

20 

64 

97 

—34 

10.9 

A!a 

Mobile 

50 

SO 

102 

—  1 

62.0 

Miles  City 

14 

73 

111 

—49 

13.2 

Montgomery. . . 

4H 

81 

lOV 

—  5 

51.2 

North  Piatte... 

21 

74 

107 

—35 

18.9 

riagstatt 

27 

6o 

93 

—22 

23.0 

Neb 

<  Omaha 

20 

76 

107 

—32 

30.7 

Ariz 

Phoenix 

50 

90 

119 

12 

7.9 

Valentine 

18 

73 

106 

—38 

22 . 5 

Yuma 

55 

38 

91 
81 

120 
108 

22 
—15 

3.1 
41.3 

Nevada. . . 

Winnemucca.. . 
f  Charlotte 

29 
40 

72 
79 

104 
102 

—28 
—  5 

8  4 

J  Fort  Smith .... 

49.2 

Ark 

1  Little  Rock 

41 

81 

106 

—12 

49.9 

N.  C 

Hatteras 

46 

79 

93 

8 

60. S 

Fresno 

45 

82 

lln 

17 

9.7 

Wilmington. . . . 

46 

79 

103 

5 

51  .0 

Los  Angeles 

54 

70 

109 

28 

15.6 

N.  Dak. .  . 

.  Bismarck 

7 

70 

107 

—45 

17  « 

Red  Bluff 

45 

82 

115 

18 

25.0 

\  Williston 

6 

69 

10/ 

— 49 

15.1 

Cal 

]  Sacramento. . . . 

46 

72 

110 

I't 

20.1 

N.   H 

Concord 

21 

69 

102 

—35 

40.1 

San  Diego 

54 

67 

110 

25 

10.0 

N.  J....:. 

J  Atlantic  City. . . 

32 

72 

99 

—  7 

40.8 

San  Fj-anclsco. . 

50 

57 

101 

29 

22.3 

\  Cape  May 

J  Roswell 

34 

73 

103 

—  7 

40.  S 

Denver 

29 

72 

100 

—29 

14  0 

N.  Mex .  . . 

39 

79 

110 

—29 

15. S 

Col 

Grand  Junction 
Pueblo 

25 

79 

104 

—19 

8.3 

"l  Santa  Fe 

28 

69 

97 

—13 

14.5 

29 

74 

104 

-27 

12.0 

Albany 

22 

72 

104 

—24 

36.4 

Conn 

New  Haven 

27 

72 

100 

—14 

47.2 

Binghamton.  . . 

23 

70 

99 

—26 

.32.9 

D.  C 

Washington 

:« 

77 

104 

— 1. 

43.5 

N.   Y 

Buffalo 

26 

70 

95 

—14 

37.3 

Jacksonvillg. . . . 
Jupiter. .  ... . . , 

54 

81 

104 

10 

53.2 

New  York  City. 

30 

74 

100 

—  6 

44.6 

t>4 

81 

96 

24 

60.2 

Oswego 

24 

70 

100 

—23 

36.2 

Florida . .  . 

Kev  West ? 

C9 

84 

100 

41 

38.7 

1  Cincinnati 

32 

78 

lOo 

—  17 

38.3 

Pensacola 

52 

81 

103 

7 

66.2 

Ohio 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Oklahoma 

29 

75 

104 

—20 

36.9 

Tampa 

60 

42 

81 

78 

96 
100 

19 

—  8 

53.1 
49.4 

Okia 

26 
35 

74 
80 

102 
108 

—16 
—17 

30.  (> 

1  Atlanta 

31.7 

Georgia..  . 

<  Augusta 

46 

80 

105 

3 

47.9 

/  Portland 

39 

66 

102 

—  2 

45.1 

Savannah 

50 

80 

105 

8 

60.3 

Oregon . . . 

\  Roseburg 

1  Erie 

41 

66 

106 

—  6 

34.4 

29 
25 

73 
71 

111 
102 

—28 
—20 

12.7 
12.9 

Pa 

26 
32 

72 
76 

96 
103 

—16 
—  6 

38  rt 

Idaho 

\  Pocatello 

Cairo 

Philadelphia .  .  . 

Pittsburgh 

Block  Island . . . 

41.2 

■ 

35 
24 

79 

72 

10b 
103 

—16 
—23 

41.7 
33.3 

R.  I 

31 
31 

75 
68 

103 
92 

—20 
—  4 

36.4 

IlKaols.  .  . 

i  Chicago 

[  Springfield 

44.4 

26 

76 

lOV 

—24 

37.0 

S.  C 

Charleston 

49 

81 

104 

7 

52.1 

Indiana.. . 

Inflianaoolls.  .  . 

28 

76 

106 

— 2j 

41. i 

Huron 

10 

72 

108 

43 

21.1 

f  Des  Moines 

20 

76 

109 

—30 

32 . 4 

S.  Dak.... 

Pierre 

14 

75 

110 

—40 

16. « 

Iowa 

Dubuque 

Keokuk 

IS 

7r, 

106 

—32 

34.0 

Yankton 

16 

75 

107 

—36 

26.4 

24 

77 

108 

—27 

35.1 

Chattanooga. . . 

41 

78 

101 

—10 

50.7 

f  Concordia 

24 

78 

ilO 

—25 

27.6 

Tenn 

Memphis 

40 

'81 

104 

—  9 

50.3 

Kansas.  .  . 

■  Dodge 

Wichita 

27 

78 

108 

—26 

20.8 

Nashville 

38 

79 

104 

—13 

48.6 

30 

79 

10/ 

—22 

30.6 

Abilene 

43 

»82 

110 

—  6 

24.7 

Ky 

Louisville 

34 

79 

107 

—20 

44.3 

Amarlllo 

34 

76 

105 

—16 

22.6 

J  New  Orleans. .  . 

53 

81 

102 

7 

57.4 

El  Paso 

44 

80 

113 

—  5 

9.8 

La 

\  Shreveport.  .  .  . 

46 

82 

110 

^93 

-D 

45.7 

Texas 

Galveston 

53 

83 

99 

8 

47.1 

f  Eastport 

\  Portland 

20 

CO 

—23 

43.3 

Palestine 

46 

82 

108 

—  6 

43.0 

Maine.  .  .  . 

22 

()8 

103 

—17 

42.5 

San  Antonio.  .  . 

51 

82 

108 

4 

26.8 

Md 

Baltimore 

33 

77 

104 

—  7 

43.2 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City. 

29 

76 

102 

—20 

16.0 

Mass 

Boston 

27 

71 

104 

—13 

43.4 

1  Burlington 

16 

68 

100 

—27 

31.6 

Alpena 

Detroit 

19 

66 

101 

—27 

33.2 

Vt 

1  Northfleld 

/  Lynchburg .... 

16 

67 

98 

—36 

33.8 

24 

72 

101 

—24 

,<2.2 

36 

77 

102 

—  7 

43.4 

Mich 

Marquette 

16 

65 

108 

—27 

32.6 

Va 

1  Norfolk 

Seattle 

40 

78 

102 

2 

49.5 

Port  Huron 

22 

6!) 

102 

—2^ 

30.6 

39 

64 

96 

11 

36.6 

Duluth 

10 

66 

99 

—41 

29.9 

Wash 

Spokane 

27 

69 

104 

—30 

18.8 

'inn 

Moorhead 

St   Paul 

3 

69 

102 

—48 

24.9 

Walla  Walla. . . 

33 

74 

113 

^'zi 

17.7 

1?, 

72 

104 

—41 

28. 7 

W.  Va 

Elkins 

29 

70 

97 

42.8 

s 

Vlcksburg 

47 

80 

101 

—   1 

53.7 

1  Parkersburg .  .  . 
,  La  Crosse 

31 

76 

102 

—27 

40.2 

f  Kansas  City .  . . 

26 

78 

lO'i 

—22 

37.3 

Wis 

15 

73 

104 

—43 

31.2 

{  St.  Louis 

31 

79 

107 

—22 

37.2 

Milwaukee.  .  .  . 
Cheyenne 

20 

70 

102 

—25 

31.4 

Springfield 

31 

76 

106 

—29 

44.6 

26 

67 

100 

—38 

13.6 

HavrQ 

14 
20 

68 
67 

108 
103 

—57 
—42 

13.7 
12.8 

Wyo 

Lander  &  Wash- 
akie   

17 

68 

99 

—36 

\  Helena 

13.9 

minus  { — )  sign  Indicates  temperature  be.ow  zero 


TEMPERATURE  AND  RAINFALL  OF  FOREIGN  CITIES. 

(From  Hann's  Lehrbuch  der  Meteorologle  and  other  sources.) 


City  or  Place. 


Alexandria.  .  . . 

Algiers 

Amsterdam.  .  . 

Archangel 

Astraklian .... 

Athens 

Bagdad 

Barcelona 

Berlin 

Bermuda 

Berne 

Birmingham. . . 

Bombay 

Bordeaux 

Brussels 

Budapest 

Buenos  Ayres.. . 

Cairo 

Calcutta 

Canton 

Cape  Town .  .  . . 

Cayenne 

Cherrapongee*.. 

Christiania 

Constantinople. 
Copenhagen. . . . 

Delhi 

Dublin 

Edinburgh. 


Mean 
Annual 
Tern 
pera 
ture 


69.0 
64.3 
49.9 
3;3.0 
50.1 
63.0 
71.6 
63.0 
48.2 
72.0 
46.0 


48 

77.7 

54.1 

50.0 

49.8 

62.8 

70.0 

79.5 

71.0 

62.0 

79.5 

4i!5 
57.7 
45.3 
77.0 
50.1 
47.1 


Annual 

Aver 

age 

Rainfall 

Indies 


27 
26 
16 

6 
16 

9 
21 
23 
55 
46 
27 
75 
33 
29 
24 
34 

1 
65 
39 
25 
116 
458 
23 
29 
22 
28 
28 
26 


City  or  Place. 


Florence.  . . . 
Fran  1\ fort. .  . 

Geneva 

Genoa 

Glasgow  .  . . . 
Hamburg. . . 

Havana 

Hongkong .  . 
Honolulu .  .  . 

Iceland 

Jerusalem. . . 

Lima 

Lisbon 

London 

Lyons 

Madeira.  . . . 

Madrid 

Malta 

Manchester. 

Manila 

Maranham. . 
Marseilles. . . 
Melbourne.  . 

Mexico 

Milan 

Montevideo. 
Montreal.  .  . 
Moscow.  .  .  . 
Munich 


Mean 
Annual 
Tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


59.2 
50.0 
52.7 
01.1 
49.8 
47.0 
76.6 
71.2 
73.9 
39.0 
60.6 
66.7 
60.1 
50.8 
51.1 
06.0 
56.1 
64.0 
48.8 
80.1 

57!  6 
57.0 


59. 

55.1 

62.0 

41.9 

38   5 

48.4 


Annual 

Aver 

age 

Rainfall 

Inches 


41 
24 
82 
47 
44 
29 
52 
85 
39 
30 
25 

2 
29 
25 
32 
27 

9 
20 
38 
76 
277 
23 
29 
23 
38 
44 
41 
21 
35 


City  oh  Place. 


Naples 

Nice 

Odessa 

Para 

Paris 

Peking 

Petiograd 

Port  Said 

Prague 

Quebec 

Quito 

R'o  de  Janeiro. 

Rome 

Rotterdam. .  .  . 
San  Domingo. . 

Shanghai 

Smyrna 

Stockholm .... 

Sydney 

The  Hague. . . . 

Tobolsk 

Tokio 

Trieste 

Valdivia 

Valparaiso .  . '. . 

Venice 

Vera  Cruz.  .  .  . 
Vienna 


Mean 
Annual 
Tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


60.3 
58.0 
49.3 
78.3 
50.0 
53.0 
39 . 6 
70.2 
47.5 
40.3 
55.0 
72.7 
60.5 
51.0 
81.3 
59.0 
60.0 
42.3 
62.8 
52.0 
32.0 
56.4 
55.0 
52.0 
57.7 
55.4 
77.0 
48.6 


Am, 

Ave. 

age 

RainfaU 

Inches. 


33 

29 
16 
94 
22 
25 
17 
2 
14 
40 
42 
43 
30 
23 

108 
44 
24 
17 
49 
26 
19 
58 
43 

106 
20 
26 

180 
25 


*  In  Southwestern  A.saam.  It  is  the  wettest  place  in  the  world.  In  1861  the  rainfall  there  reached  905 
inches.  Panama — At  Balboa  Heights,  Pacific  section,  mean  annual  temperature  80°;  annual  average  rain- 
fall 71  inches.  At  Colon,  Atlantic  section,  mean  annual  temperature  80°;  annual  average  rainfall  131 
inches.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  globe  is  about  59°  Fahr.  The  average  annual  rainfall  in  the 
world  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  30  to  60  inches.  It  ranges  from  458  inches  in  Cherrapongee, 
India,  to  zero  in  the  Sahara  Desert.  An  inch  of  rainfall  make.'?  113  tons  to  the  acre.  New  York  City  has 
an  annual  precipitation  of  44.6  inches,  or  5,039  tons  to  the  acre.  In  1914  it  cost  0.733  cents  a  ton  per  mile 
to  transport  the  freight  of  the  United  States.  Hauling  the  water  supply  of  an  acre  of  Central  Park  land 
fifty  miles  by  rail  would,  therefore,  cost  SI, 846  a  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  stream-flow  of  the 
earth  is  6,500  cubic  miles,  or  enough  to  replace  all  the  material  taken  out  of  the  Panama  Canal  every  2  V-,  seconds. 

Highest  Temperatures  on  Record — The  highest  temperatures  occur  in  Northern  Africa,  in  the  hiterior 
of  Australia,  In  South.western  Asia,  and  in  Southwestern  North  America.  The  record  for  the  United  States 
is  134°  at  Greenland  Ranch,  Cal.,  July  10.  1913.  Ouargla,  Algeria,  has  a  record  of  127.4°  on  July  17.  1879. 
and  Jacobadad,  India,  126°  on  June  13,  1897.  Lowest  Temperatures  on  Record — The  minimum  tempera- 
tures of  Siberia  and  North  America  are  much  lower  than  any  that  have  )3een  observed  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Hann  states  that  the  lowest  temperature  ever  observed  was  — 90.4°  at  Verkhoyansk,  in  Siberia. 
The  lowest  tcmoerature  ever  recorded  in  the  United  States  was  — 65°  at  Fort  Keogh,  Miles  City,  Mont, 
January,  1888.  '  The  lowest  temperature  recorded  in  the  Antarctic  by  Shackleton  was  — 57°  on  August  14, 

1908   (U.  S.   Weather  Bureau). 

CREATEST  ALTITUDE   IN   EACH  STATE  ANO   TERRITORY. 
FROM    RECORDS   OF   UNITED   STATES   GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY   TO    SEPT.    1,    1917. 

State  or  ivnmp  of  Pinrp  Heig't         State  or  ivTme  nf  Plice  Heig't 

Territory.  wame  oi  Place.  pggj,        Territory.  Aame  oi  I'lace.  pgg^_ 


Alabama. 
Alaska .  . . 
Arizona. . 


Arkansas. . 
California . 


Colorado 

Connecticut.. .  . 

Delaware 

D.  of  Columbia 
Florida. ....... 

Georgia 


Hawaii. 
Idaho. . 


lUinols. 


Indiana . . . 

Iowa  < 

Kansas. . . . 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland .... 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota.. 
Mississippi . 


Cheaha  Mt.  (Talladega  Co.). 

Mt.  McKinley 

San  Francisco  Peak  (Coco- 
nino Co.) 

Blue  Mt.  (Polk-Scott  Co.) .  . 

Mt.  Whitney  (Inyo-Tulare 
Cos.) ; 

Mt.  Elbert  (Lake  Co.) 

Bear  Mt.    (Litchlleld   Co.)., 

Centerville  (Newcastle  Co.)., 

Tenley  (Northwest) 

Iron  Mt.  (Polk  Co.) 

Brasstown  Bald  (Towns- 
Union  Co.) 

Mauna  Kea   (Hawaii  Co.) ,  . 

Hyndman  Peak  (Blaine-Cus- 
ter Co.) 

Charles  Mound  (J.  Daviess 
Co.) 

Carlos  City   (Randolph  Co.) 

Primghar  (O'Brien  Co.) 

On  VVest  Boundary 

Big  Black  Mt.   (Harlan  Co.) 

Claiborne  Co 

Katahdin  Mt.  (Piscataquis 
Co.) 

Backbone  Mt.  (Garrett  Co.) 

Mt.  Greylock  (Berkshire  Co.) 

Porcupine  Mt.  (Ontonagon 
Co.) 

Mesabi  Range  (St.  Louis  Co.) 

3  miles  southwest  of  luka, 


2,407 
20,300 

12,611 
2,800 

14,501 

14,402 

2,355 

440 

420 

325 

4,768 
13,823 

13,078 

1,241 
1,210 
1.800 
4,135 
4,100 
400 

5,273 
3,340 
3,505 

2,023 

1,920 

780 


Missouri.  . 
Montana.  . 
Nebraska.. 
Nevada.  .  . 


N.  Hampsliire. 
New  Jersey. .  . 
New  Mexico. . 


New  York 

North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Penn.sylvania. . . 
Philippines.  .  .  . 
Porto  Rico.  .  .  . 
Rhode  Island .  . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. . . . 
West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Taum  Sauk  Mt.  (Iron  Co.) .  . 

Granite  Peak  (Carbon  Co.) .  . 

S.  W.  part  Banner  Co 

East  Peak  White  Mts.  (Es- 
merelda  Co.) 

Mt.  Washington   (Coos  Co.) 

High  Point  (Sussex  Co.) 

N.  Truchas  Peak  (Rio  Arri- 
ba Co.) 

Mt.  M arc y.'( Essex  Co.) 

Mt.  Mitonell  (Yancey  Co.) .  . 

Summit  Ini  Bowman  Co 

NearBellefontaine(LoganCo.) 

West  end  of  Cimarron  Co.  .  . 

Mt.  Hood  (Clackamas-Wasco 
Co.) 

Blue  Knob  (Bedford  Co:).. .  . 

Mt.  Apo 

Luquillo  Mts 

Durfee  Hill  (Providence  Co.) 

Sassafras  Mt .' 

Harney  Peak  (Pennington 
Co.) 

Mt.  Guyot 

El  Capitan  (El  Paso  Co.) 

Kings  Peak  (Wasatch  Co.) .  . 

Mt.  Mansfield 

Mt.  Rogers  (Grayson  Co.) . . . 

Mt.  Rainier  (Pierce  Co.)  .... 

.Spruce  Knob  (Pendleton  Co.) 

Rib  Hiir  (Marathon  Co.) .... 

Gannett  Peak  (Fremont  Cer) 


1,750 

12,850 

5,350 

13,145 
6,293 
1,805 

13,306 
5,344 
6,711 
3,500 
1,550 
4,750 

11,225 
3,136 
9,610 
3,532 
805 
3,548 

7,242 
6,630 
9,02' 

13,4r 
4,^ 
5. 

14 


The  lowest  point  of  dry  land  in  United  States  l3  in  Deatb  Valley,  Cal.,  276  feet  below  sea  leve' 


Coast  Line  of  the    United  States. 


WEATHER    FLAGS 

OF  THE  WEATHER  BUREAU,  U.  S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
THE  Weather  Bureau  furnislies,  wben  practicable,  for  the  benefit  of  all  interests  dependent    upon 
ither  conditions,  tlie  "Forecasts"  which  are  prepared  daily  at  the  Central  OfBce  in  Washington,  D    C 
id  certain  designated  stations.     Tiiese  forecasts  are  telegraphed  to  stations  of  the  Weather  BuVeau,  rall- 
ay  officials,  postmasters,  and  many  others,  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  by  telegraph,  telephone, 
'wireless"  and  mail  or  by  means  of  flags  or  steam  whistles.     The  flags  adopted  for  this  purpose  are  five 
iQ  number,  and  of  the  forms  and  colors  indicated  below: 

hJXPI.ANATlUX-J    OF   WEATHER  FI-AGS.  * 

No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 


No.   1. 
White  Flag. 


Blue  Flag. 


White  and 
Blue  Flag. 


Black  Trian- 
gular Flag. 


No.  5. 
White  Flag  with 
black  square  in 
Centre. 


Fair  weather.  Rain  or  snow.       Local  rain  or  snow.      Temperature.  Cold  wave. 

When  number  4  is  placed  above  siumber  1,2  or  3,  it  indicates  warmer;  when  below,  colder;  when  not 
illsplayed,  the  temperature  is  expected  to  remain  about  stationary.  ., 

WHISTLE  SIGNALS. 
A  warning  blast  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds'  duration  is  sounded  to  attract  attention.     After 
tills  warning  the  longer  blasts  (of  from  four  to  si.t  seconds'  duration)  refer  to  weather,  and  shorter  blasts 
(of  from  one  to  three  seconds'  duration)  refer  to  temperature;  those  for  weather  are  sounded  first. 


Bla.st3.  Indicate. 

One  long Fair  weather. 

Two  long Rain  or  snow. 

Three  long Local  rain  or  snow. 


Blasts.  Indicate. 

One  short Lower  temperature. 

Two  short ' Higher  temperature. 

Three  short Cold  wave. 


By  repeating  each  combination  a  few  times,  with  Intervals  of  ten  seconds,  liability  to  error  in  reading 
tbe  signals  may  be  avoided. 

As  far  aa  practicable,  the  forecast  messages  are  telegraphed  at  the  expense  of  the  Weather  Bureau; 
but  if  this  is  impracf.icable  they  are  furnished  at  the  regular  commercial  rates  and  sent  "collect."  In  no 
case  are  the  forecasts  sent  to  a  second  address  in  any  place,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant. 

Persons  desiring  to  display  the  flags  or  sound  the  whistle  signals  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  should 
communicate  with  the  Weather  Bureau  officials  in  charge  of  the  central  stations  of  their  respective  States,, 
which  are  as  follows: 


Alabama,  Montgomery. 
Alaska,  Juneau. 
Arizona,  Phcenix. 
Arkansa'?,  Little  Rock. 
California,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado,  Denver. 
Florida,  Jacksonville. 
Georgia,  Atlanta, 
Idaho,  Boise. 
Illinois,  Springfield. 
Indiana,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa,  Des  Moines. 
Kansas,  Topeka. 
Kentucky,  Louisville. 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans. 


Maryland,  Baltimore 

(for  Delaware  and  Maryland) . 
Massachusetts,  Boston. 

vfor  New  England). 
Michigan,  Grand  Rapids. 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Mississippi,  Vicksburg. 
Missouri,  Columbia. 
Montana,  Helena. 
Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Nevada,  Reno. 
New  Jersey,  Trenton. 
New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe. 
New  York,  Ithaca. 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh. 


North  Dakota,  Bismarck. 
Ohio,  Columbus. 
Oklahoma,  Oklahoma. 
Oregon,  Portland. 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
South  Carolina,  Columbia. 
Soutli  Dakota,  Huron. 
Tennessee,  Nashville. 
Texas,  Hoaston. 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Virginia,  Richmond. 
Washington,  Seattle. 
West  Virginia,  Parkersburg. 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 
Wyoming,  Cheyenne. 


COAST     LINE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

LENGTHS,  IN  STATUTE  MILES,  OF  THE  GENERAL  COAST  LINE  AND  TIDAL  SHORE  LINE 
OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    OUTLYING    TERRITORIES. 


LOCALITV. 

General 

Sea  Coast 

Line. 

Tidal  Shore  Line,  Unit 
Measure  3  Statute  Miles. 

Tidal  Shore  Line,  Unit 
Measure  1  Statute  Mile. 

1 

Mainland. 

Islands. 

Total. 

Mainland. 

Islands. 

Total. 

United  States: 

Atlantic  Coast 

1,888 
1,629 
1,366 

3,152 
2,422 
1,740 

3,218 

1,675 

670 

6,370 
4,097 
2,410 

5,565 
3,641 
2,730 

6,114 
2,777 
1,035 

11,679 

Gulf  Coast t  . 

Pacific  Coast . 

6,418 
3,765 

Total 

4,883 

7,314 

5,563 

12,877 

1 1.936 

9,926 

21,862 

Alaska 

6,640 

4,170 

311 

78 

775 

20 

76 

6,542 

8,590 



15,132 
10,850 

362 
84 

810 

"'&5 
■■'29 

....^ 
4 

Philippine  Islands 

.  \           1 

Porto  Rico 

4i2 

92 

842 

33 

United  States  Samoan  Islands 

Tidal  Shore  l^ine.  Unit  Measure  3  Statute  Miles. — The  figures  under  this  heading  give  the  length  in 

utc  miles  of  the  shore  line  on  tidal  waters  to  points  where  such  waters  narrow  to  a  width  of  3  statute  miles. 

I  Shore  Line,  Unit  Measure  1  Statute  Mile. — The  figures  under  this  heading  give  the  length  in  statute 

of  the  shore  line  on  tidal  waters  to  points  where  such  waters  narrow  to  a  width  of  one  statute  mile,  and 

e  the  shore  line  of  those  bodies  of  tidal  waters  more  thaa  I  mile  wide  which  lie  close  to  the  main  waters, 

^ough  the  entrance  width  is  less  than  the  unit  measure. 

•ska,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  United  States  Samoan  Islands  were  not  measured  with  a  unit  meaa- 
statute  mile,  as  large  areas  are  unsurveyed,  and  sucQ  a  measurement  would  be  very  approximate, 
'leading. 


SMALL    CRAFT,    STORM    AND    HURRICANE    WARNINGS  RQ 

OF  THE   WEATHER  BUREAU.    U.   S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

AS  DISPLAYED  QN  THE   ATLANTIC.   PACIFIC.   AND  GULF  COASTS. 
All  square  flags  shown  Uere  are  red  with  black  centre  wh6n  displayed  as  warnings.  * 

Small  craft.  Storm.  Hurricane. 


NW.  winds.  SW.  winds.  NE.  winds.  SE,  winds. 

SmaU  Craft  Warning — A  red  pennant  indicates  that  moderately  strong  winds  are  expected.  SCorm 
Warning — A  red  flag  with  a  black  centre  Indicates  that  a  storm  of  marked  violence  is  expected.  The  pen- 
nants displayed  with  the  flags  Indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind:  white,  westerly:  red,  easterly.  The 
pennant  above  the  flag  indicates  that  the  wind  is  expected  to  blow  from  the  northerly  quadrants:  below, 
irom  the  southerly  quadrants.  By  night  a  red  light  indicates  easterly  winds,  and  a  white  light  below  a 
red  light  westerly  winds.  Hurricane  Warning — Two  red  flags  with  black  centres,  displayed  one  above  the 
other,  indicate  the  expected  approach  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  and  also  one  of  those  extremely  severe  and 
"  dangerous  storms  which  occasionally  move  across  the  Lakes  and  Northern  Atlantic  Coast.  Neither  small 
craft  nor  hurricane  warnings  described  above  are  displayed  at  night. 

The  following  new  system  of  night  storm-warning  displays  on  the  Great  Lakes  only  became  effective 
October  15,   1916: 

Small  Craft  Warning — A  red  pennant  indicates  that  moderately  strong  winds  that  will  interfere  with 
the  safe  operation  of  small  craft  are  expected.  No  night  display  of  small  craft  warnings  is  made.  Nortli- 
easl  Storm  Warning — A  red  pennant  above  a  square  red  flag  with  black  centre  displayed  by  day,  or  two  red 
lanterns,  one  above  the  other,  displayed  by  night,  indicate  the  approach  of  a  storm  of  marked  violence 
with  winds  beginning  Irom  the  northeast.  Southeast  Storm  Warning — A  red  pennant  below  a  square  red 
flag  with  black  centre  displayed  by  day,  or  one  red  lantern  displayed  by  ni<;ht,  indicates  the  approach  ot 
a  storm  of  marked  violence  with  winds  beginning  from  the  southeast.  Southioest  Storm  Warning — A  white 
pennant  below  a  square  red  flag  with  black  centre  displayed  by  day,  or  a  white  lantern  below  a  red  lantern 
displayed  by  night,  indicates  the  approach  of  a  storm  of  marked  violence  with  winds  beginning  from  the 
sovthwest.  Northwest  Storm  Warning — A  white  pennant  above  a  square  red  flag  with  black  centre  displayed 
by  day,  or  a  white  lantern  above  a  red  lantern  displayed  by  night,  indicates  the  approach  of  a, storm  of 
marked  violence  with  winds  beginning  from  the  northwest.  Hurricane,  or  Whole  Gale  Warning — Two  square 
flags,  red  with  black  centres,  one  above  the  other,  displayed  by  day,  or  two  red  lanterns,  with  a  white 
lantern  between,  displayed  by  night,  indicate  the  approach  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  or  of  one  of  the  extremely 
severe  and  dangerous  storms  which  occasionally  move  across  the  Great  Lakes. 


VELOCITY    OF    WINDS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Average  hourly  velocity  of  the  wind  at  selected  stations  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  also 
the  highest  velocity  ever  reported  for  a  period  of  five  minutes.     (Prepared  by  Chief  oJ  the  U.  S.  Weather . 
Bureau,  and  revised  to  .Tanuary  1,  1917,  for  The  World  almanac.) 


Stations. 


Abilene,  Texas 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Alpena,  Mich 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Bismarck,  N.  D 

Boise,  Idaho 

Boston,  Mass 

Buflalo,  N.  Y 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . , 

Chicago.  Ill 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Custer.  Mont.* 

Denver,  Col 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dodge  City,  Kan .  . . . 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Eastport,  Me 


i^.§ 

?^  L-  V 

Mi. 

Mi. 

11 

66 

6 

70 

9 

72 

9 

66 

8 

74 

4 

55 

11 

72 

11 

92 

5 

72 

6 

66 

9 

84 

7 

59 

9 

73 

7 

72 

7 

75 

9 

86 

11 

75. 

5 

60 

7 

78 

9 

78 

Stations. 


El  Paso,  Texas 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Galveston,  Texas.  . .  . 

Havre,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont 

Huron,  S.  D 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Leavenworth,  Kan.*. . 

Louisville,  Ky 

LjTichburg';  Va 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Montgomery,  Ala. .  .  . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
North  Platte,  Neb . . . 

Omaha,  Neb 

Palestine,  Texas 


>>>> 


Mi. 
5 
6 

10 

11 
6 

10 
6 
8 
5 
7 

■7 
4 
6 
5 
6 
7 
9 
9 
8 
8 


2?  t. « 


Mi. 
78 
74 
93 
76 
70 
72 
75 
60 
84 
66 
74 
63 
75 
54 
75 
86 
96 
96 
66 
60 


Stations. 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Red  Bluff,  Cal 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

St.  Vincent,  Minn.*.  . 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Diego,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M 

Savannah,  Ga 

Spokane,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wilmington,  N.  C 


'«>>??■ 


<^t 


Mi. 
10 
6 
5 
7 
11 
11 
7 
9 
5 
6 
9 
6 
7 
4 
9 
6 
6 
7 


bur,  o 


Mi. 
75 
69 
63 
60 
78 
80 

102 
72 
66 
54 
64 
53 
88 
52 
84 
62 
68 
72 


*  Stations  discontinued. 


STANDARD  TABLE  SHOWING  VELOCITY  AND  FORCE  OF  WINDS. 


Description. 


Perceptible 

Just  perceptible. 


Gentle  breeze .  . 
Pleasant  breeze. 
Brislc  wind 


Force  in 

Miles 

Feet 

Feet 

lbs.   per 

per 

per 

per 

Square 

Hour. 

Minute. 

Second. 

Foot. 

1 

88 

1.47 

.005 

/        2 

176 

2.93 

.020 

\       3 

J        4 

264 

4.4 

.044 

352 

5.87 

.079 

5 
10 

440 

7.33 

.123 

880 

14.67 

.492 

\      15 
20 

1,320 

22.0 

1.107 

1,760 

29.3 

1.968 

\     25 

2.200 

36.6 

3.075 

DB6CBIPTION. 


High  wind 

Very  high  wind 

Storm 

Great  storm ... 

Hurricane 


MUes 

Feet 

Feet 

per 

per 

per 

Hour. 

Minute. 

Second . 

1      30 

2,640 

44.0 

1      35 
f      40 

3,080 

51.3 

3,520 

58.6 

\      45 

3,960 

66.0 

50 

4,400 

73.3 

/      60 

5,280 

88.0 

\      70 

6,160 

102.7 

;      80 

7.040 

117.3 

1    100 

8.800 

146.6 

Force  lu 

lbs.  per 

Square 

Foot. 


4.428 
6.02' 
7.8' 
9.f 

12. 

17 

2 


/o 


High-Tide  Tables. 


HICH-TIDE    TABLES 

FOR  GOVERNOR'S   ISLAND    (NEW   YORK  HARBOR). 

(Specially  prepared  from  the  Ti^e  Tables  of  the  United  States  Coast  end  Geodetic  Survey  for 

THE  World  Al-MA^(J^c.) 

Eastern  Staiidard  Time. 


1918. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

M 

ay. 

June. 

Day  of 
Month. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M, 

p.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H,  M. 

H.  M. 

n.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

10  34 

n  15 

10  57 

11  32 

9  50 

10  11 

10  30 

10  48 

11   0 

11  15 

12  49 

2 

11 11 

U  57 

11  32 

10  19 

10  42 

11  13 

11  35 

11  54 

12  55 

1  56 

3 

11  47 

12  12 

12  17 

10  54 

11  21 

12  6 

12  9 

12  59 

2  4 

3  5 

4 

12  43 

i2  3i 

1  4 

1  13 

11  36 

12  31 

1  13 

1  14 

2  15 

3  20 

4  11 

5 

1  31 

1  21 

2  7 

2  26 

12    9 

12  3i 

1  41 

2  38 

2  30 

3  30 

4  33 

5  12 

C 

2  23 

2  24 

3  18 

3  48 

1  7 

1  39 

3  3 

3  59 

3  48 

4  36 

5  39 

6  10 

7 

3  17 

3  30 

4  24 

4  57 

2  21 

3  8 

4  20 

5  3 

4  58 

5  35 

6  39 

7  3 

8 

4  10 

4  30 

5  21 

5  53 

3  43 

4  28 

5  25 

5  59 

5  58 

6  28 

7  34 

7  55 

9 

5  0 

5u24 

6  13 

6  43 

4  52 

5  30 

6  21 

6  19 

6  55 

7  20 

8  26 

8  44 

10 

5  46 

6^2 

7  1 

7S1 

5  50 

6  22 

7  13 

7  38 

7  49 

8  10 

9  17 

9  31 

11 

6  31 

6  59 

7  47 

8  17 

6  42 

7  11 

8  4 

8  27 

8  40 

3  59 

10  .7 

10  17 

12 

7  15 

7  45 

8  33 

9  4 

7  31 

.  7  58 

8  53 

9  16 

9  31 

9  48 

10  55 

11  3 

13 

7  59 

8  31 

9  20 

9  52 

8  19 

8  45 

9  43 

10  6 

10  23 

10  37 

11  43 

11  48 

14 

8  44 

9  19 

10  8 

10  42 

9  7 

9  34 

10  36 

10  56 

11  16 

11  25 

12  32 

15 

9  30 

10  9 

11  0 

11  37 

9  56 

10  23 

11  32 

11  52 

12  12 

12  34 

1  22 

16 

10  18 

U  1 

11  57 

10  47 

11  16 

12  33 

12  23 

1  9 

1  22 

2  12 

17 

11  11 

11  59 

12  39 

1  2 

11  43 

12  55 

1  40 

1  19 

2  8 

2  14 

3  1 

18 

12  9 

1  48 

2  IS 

12  15 

12  48 

2  1 

2  46 

2  17 

3  4 

3  9 

3  51 

19 

1  2 

1  16 

2  59 

3  33 

1  23 

2  1 

3  6 

3  48 

3  15 

3  56 

4  5 

4  40 

20 

2  9 

2  30 

i    5 

4  40 

2  34 

3  15 

4  5 

4  41 

4  10 

4  44 

4  59 

5  25 

21 

3  18 

3  44 

5  5 

5  36 

3  42 

4  19 

4  57 

5  27 

5  0 

5  26 

5  48 

6  7 

22 

4  22 

4  50 

5  57 

6  23 

4  42 

5  14 

5  43 

6  7 

5  45 

6  7 

6  32 

0  47 

23 

5  19 

5  48 

6  41 

7  6 

5  32 

6  1 

6  24 

6  43 

6  26 

6  43 

7  15 

7  26 

24 

6  11 

6  38 

7  20 

7  44 

6  16 

6  40 

7  1 

7  17 

7  5 

7  17 

7  58 

8  4 

25 

6  57 

724 

7  56 

8  18 

6  55 

7  16 

7  35 

7  47 

7  41 

7  50 

8  37 

S  44 

26 

7  39 

8  5 

8  28 

8  49 

7  31 

7  48 

8  6 

8  15 

8  16 

8  22 

9  19 

9  24 

27 

8  17 

8  44 

8  59 

9  19 

8  3 

8  18 

8  36 

8  43 

8  51 

8  52 

10  3 

10  7 

28 

8  52 

9  20 

9  25 

9  44 

8  32 

8  45 

9  5 

9  13 

9  28 

9  3i 

10  49 

10  ,54 

29 

9  25 

V9  53 

8  58 

9  10 

9  37 

9  47 

10  9 

10  16 

11  40 

11  45 

30 

9  56 

10  25 

9  24 

9  37 

10  15 

10  27 

10  55 

11  3 

12  36 

31 

10  24 

10  .55 

9  53 

10  9 

11  48 

11  55 

1918. 


Day  of 
Month . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

15 

0 


July. 


H.  M. 

12  41 
1  47 

3  3 

4  16 

5  25 

6  25 

7  20 

8  11 

8  59 

9  43 

10  27 

11  8 

11  48 

12  26 
1  8 

1  58 

2  59 

4  5 

5  5 

5  59 

6  47 

7  33 

8  18 

9  3 
9  48 

10  36 

11  26 

i2  34 
1  40 


P.  M. 


H.  M. 

1  38 

2  44 

3  52 

4  55 

5  55 

6  49 

7  40 

8  27 

9  11 
9  53 

10  33 

11  11 

11  48 

12  29 
1  12 

1  58 

2  49 

3  44 

4  38 

5  30 

6  18 

7  2 

7  45 

8  29 

9  13 
9  58 

10  45' 

11  36 

12  21 

1  22 

2  27 


Au«U?t. 


H.  M. 
2  54 

4  7 

5  13 

6  12 

7  4 

7  50 

8  34 

9  14 
9  51 

10  27 

11  0 

11  34 

12  is 

1  1 

2  0 

3  13 

4  24 

5  25 

6  18 

7  7 

7  53 

8  40 

9  27 

10  16 

11  9 

12  29 

1  38 

2  49 

3  59 


H.  M. 

3  36 

4  42 

5  42 

6  34 

7  22 

8  6 

8  46 

9  23 
9  59 

10  33 

11  5 

11  38 

12  9 
12  52 

1  44 

2  46 

3  52 

4  52 

5  46 

6  35 

7  22 

8  10 

8  56 

9  45 

10  35 

11  29 

12  5 

1  S 

2  16 

3  25 

4  28 


September. 


H.  M. 

5  1 

5  55 

6  42 

7  24 

8  3 

8  38 

9  11 
9  42 

10  11 

10  41 

11  17 

i2  24 

1  25 

2  40 

3  53 

4  55 

5  49 

6  39 

7  27 

8  15 

9  4 
9  56 

10  50 

11  49 

12  25 

1  31 

2  42 

3  46 

4  43 


n.  M. 

5  25 

6  15 

6  59 

7  39 

8  16 

8  53 

9  24 
9  55 

10  23 

10  56 

11  36 

12  1 
12  54 

1  57 

3  8 

4  15 

5  14 

6  8 

6  58 

7  49 

8  39 

9  29 

10  22 

11  21 

i2  65 

2  2 

3  8 

4  8 

5  1 


October. 


n.  M. 

5  32 

6  15 

6  53 

7  28 

8  1 
8  31 

8  59 

9  27 
9  59 

10  37 

11  22 

i  3 

2  15 

3  26 

4  26 
521 

6  13 

7  3 

7  53 

8  44 

9  36 

10  32 

11  31 

12  14 

1  20 

2  25 

3  24 

4  17 

5  3 
5  44 


H.  M. 

5  19 

6  32 

7  10 

7  45 

8  18 

8  49 

9  19 
9  49 

10  24 

11  7 

11  57 

12  17 

1  20 

2  30 

3  41 

4  44 

5  41 

0  36 

7  28 

8  20 

9  14 

10  11 

11  10 

i2  35 

1  40 

2  42 

3  40 

4  32 

5  18 

6  0 


November. 


p.  M. 


H.  M. 

6  20 

6  55 

7  27 

7  58 

8  26 

8  55 

9  29 
10  9 

10  54 

11  48 

12  41 

1  50 

2  58 
4  1 

4  57 

5  51 

6  43 

7  35 

8  27 

9  19 

10  12 

11  9 

i2  55 

1  53 

2  50 

3  41 

4  27 

5  11 
5  49 


H.  M. 

6  39 

7  15 

7  48 

8  19 

8  50 

9  23 
10  0 

10  45 

11  39 

12  49 
1  58 

3  10 

4  18 
6  19 

6  16 

7  11 

8  5 

9  0 
9  55 

10  ,54 

11  53 


6 
6 
5 
1 
54 
43 

5  28 

6  9 


DeccrobiT. 


H.  M. 
6  25 

6  58 

7  31 

8  3 

8  34 

9  10 
9  49 

10  .34 

11  21 

12  20 

1  24 

2  32 

3  38 

4  38 

5  36 

6  30 

7  22 

8  13 

9  3 
.  9  52 

10  41 

11  31 

12  15 

1  10 

2  4 

2  55 

3  40 

4  33 

5  15 

5  57 

6  35 


H.  M. 

6  46 

7  22 

7  57 

8  30 

9  5 
9  44 

10  30 

11  21 

\2  22 

1  29 

2  43 

3  56 

5  2 

6  3 

6  59 

7  53 

8  46 

9  38 

10  29 

11  22 

i2  22 

1  16 

2  11 

3  8 

4  3 

4  53 

5  39 

6  21 

7  a 
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HIGH-TIDE  TABLES — Continued. 


TIME  OF  HIGH   WATER  AT  POINTS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 
The  local  time  of  high  water  at  the  following  places  may  be  found  approximately  for  each  day    by 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  of  high  water  at  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  the  hours  and  minutes* 
annexed. 


H. 

M. 

B.       M. 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Annapolis.  Md 

...add 
...add 

9 
8 

31 

New  Haven.  Ct i, . . 

add 

3       1 

New  London,  Ct 

add 

1     22 

Atlantic  City,  N.J 

Baltimore,  Md 

sub 

■iO 

Newport,  R.  I 

. .    .   sub 

22 

...add 

JO 

.')2 

Norfolk,  Va 

.  . ; . . add 

58 

Bar  Harbor,  Me 

...add 

2 

4t> 

Norwich,  Ct 

add 

2       0 

Beaufort,  S.  C 

...sub. 

8 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va 

add 

39 

Blocli  Island,  R.  I 

. .  .sub. 

34 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

add 

5     41 

Boston,  Mass   

...add 

3 

3 

22 
2 

Plymouth,  Mass 

Point  Lookout,  Md 

add 

add 

3     12 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

...  add 

4     49 

Bristpl,  R.  I 

. .  .sub. 

14 

Portland,  Me 

add 

3     10 

Cape  May,  N.  J 

..  .add 

10 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

add 

3     16 

Charleston,  S.  C 

. .  .sub. 

42 

Poughlseepsie,  N.  Y 

add 

3     51 

Eastport,  Me 

. .  .  add 

3 

0 

IS 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

add 

add 

7 

Fernandina,  Fla 

. .  .sub. 

8     48 

Gloucester,  Mass 

...add 

2 

sr> 

Rockaway  Inlet,  N.  Y 

sub. 

25 

Hell  Gate  Ferry,  East  River,  N.  Y .  . 

...add 

I 

53 

Rockland,  Me 

add 

3       1 

Isles  of  Shoals,  N.  H 

. . .  add 

3 

11 

Rockport,  Mass ■ 

add 

2     50 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

...add 

37 

Salem.  Mass 

add 

3       9 

Key  West,  Fla 

...add 

1 

24 
23 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J 

Savannah,  Ga 

sub. 

add 

32 

League  Island,  Pa 

. .  . add 

7 

Marblehead,  Ma.ss 

...add 

3 

2 

Southport  (Smith vllle),  N.  C 

sub. 

43 

Naliant,  Mass 

. . . add 

3 

2 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass 

add 

3     36 

Nantucket,  Mass 

. . . add 

4 

21 

Wa,shiflgton,  D.  C 

add 

12       1 

Newark,  N.  J 

. . . add 

.54 

Watch. Hill,  R.  I 

add 

42 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

.  .sub. 

10 

West  Point,  N.  Y 

add 

2  Ji.47 

Newburyport,  Mass 

. .   add 

3 

16 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

add 

1       0 

Example. — To  find  the  approximate  time  of  high  tide  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  any  day,  find  first 
the  time  of  high  water  at  New  york  under  the  desired  date,  and  then  subtract  50  minutes,  as  in  the  above 
tabic;  the  result  is  the  time  of  high  water  required. 


' 

AVERAGE    Rise    and 

FALL 

OF 

TIDE. 

Places. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

PLACES. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

PLACES. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Colon,  Panama 

Eastport,  Me 

Galveston,  Tex 

1 

9 
5 

2 
18 

1 
1 
1 

3 

8 

} 
2 

1 
2 
2 

New  London,  Ct .  .  .  . 
New  Orleans,  La ... . 

Newport,  R.  I 

New  York,  N.  Y .  .  .  . 
Old  Point  Comft,  Va. 
Panama,  Panama. . . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

3 

None 
.     9 
4 
2 
19 
6 
9 

9 
None 
8 
4 
5 
7 
0 
1 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Sandy  Hook,  N.J... 
San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Savannah,  Ga 

Seattle.  Wash 

Tampa,  Fla 

3 
4 
4 
6 
12 
2 
2 

7 
7 
9 
5 
2 
2 

Key  West,  Fla 

Mobile,  Ala 

Wasjiington,  D.  C .  .  . 

9 

Highest  tide  at  Panama,  Panama,  235  inches.    Lowest  tide  at  Galvffston,  Tex.,  13  inches. 


PRINCIPAL    FOREIGN    RIVERS. 

(See  also  table  of  Principal  American  Rivers.) 


River.     ■ 

Outflow. 

^2 

RIVEB. 

Outflow.  . 

RIVER. 

Outflow. 

3S 

Amazon 

Amu  Darya. . 

Amur 

Assiniboine. . . 

Brahmaputra 
Bug 

Atlantic  Oc .  . 

Aral  Sea 

Gulf  Tartary . 
Red  River  of 

North 

Bay  of  Bengal 
Dnieper  Riv. . 
Atlantic  Oc .  . 

Black  Sea 

Murray  Riv.. 

Black  Sea 

Black  Sea 

Danube  Riv.. 
Mediterran'n. 
North  Sea .  .  . 
Persian  Gulf. 
Atlantic  Oc.  . 
Bay  of  Bengal 
Bay  of  Biscay 
Gulf  PechlU.. 
Arabian  Sea.. 
Bay  of  Bengal 
Dead  Sea. . . . 
Atlantic  Oc .  . 

3,800 
1,500 
2,600 

600 

1,680 

500 

3,000 

1,725 

1,160 

1,400 

800 

450 

400 

700 

1,700 

500 

1,500 

385 

2,600 

1,700 

1,250 

200 

2.300 

Lena 

Loire 

Macli^jizie. . . 

Madeira 

Magdalena. . . 

Maros 

Marne 

Mekong 

Meuse(Maas) 

Murray 

Niger 

Nile 

Arctic  Ocean . 
Bay  of  Biscay 
Beaufort  Sea . 
Amazon  Riv. 
Caribbean  Sea 
Theiss  River . 
Seine  River.  . 
Clilna  Sea .  .  . 
North  Sea .  .  . 
Indian  Ocean 
Gulf  of  Guinea 
Mediterran'n. 
Gulf  of  Ob... 
Baltic  Sea.  .  . 
Atlantic  Oc .  . 
Atlantic  Oc .  . 
Parana  River 
Atlantic  Oc.  . 
Paraguay  Riv 
Adriatic  Sea. . 
North  Sea.  .  . 
Gulf  of  Lyons 
Amazon  Riv. 

2,800 

650 

2,300 

2.000 

950 

500 

310 

2,500 

575 

1,450 

2,906 

3,766 

2,300 

550 

1,100 

1.600 

1,500 

2,450 

1,000 

420 

700 

500 

1,400 

Rio  Theodoro 
(River  of 
Doubt) 

St.  John 

St.  Lawrence. 

Salwin 

San  Francisco 
Saskatchewan 

Seine 

Shannon 

Tagus 

Thames 

Theiss 

Tigris 

Ural 

Vistula 

Volga 

Weser 

Yangtse 

Yenisei 

Zambezi 

Riv.  Madeira. 
Bay  of  Fundy 
Gulf     of     St. 

Lawrence. . 
Gulf  of  Mar- 

taban 

Atlantic  Oc.  . 
Lk.  Winnipeg 
English  Chan. 
Atlantic  Oc .  . 
Atlantic  Oc.  . 
North  Sea .  .  . 
Danube  Riv. . 
Euphrates .  .  . 
Caspian  Sea. . 
Gulf  of  Danzig 
Caspian  Sea. . 
North  Sea.  . . 
Yellow  Sea. . . 
Arctic  Ocean . 
Indian  Ocean 

950 
500 

2,150 

Congo 

Danube 

Darling 

Dnieper 

Dniester 

1,750 

1,200 

1,100 

475 

250 

Drave 

Ob 

550 

Ebro 

Elbe 

Euphrates .  . . 

Gambia 

Ganges 

Garonne 

Hoangho .... 

Oder 

Orange 

Orinoco 

Paraguay 

Parana 

Pilcomayo . . . 
Po 

215 

800 
1,150 
1,400 

630 
2,30P 

30 

Indus 

Irawadi 

Jordan 

La  Plata 

Rhine 

Rhone 

Rio  Negro . . . 

3,4' 

3,r 

1 

*  Estimated  lenetli. 


m 


Principal  American  Rivers. 


PRINCIPAL    AMERICAN    RIVERS. 


Names. 


Alabama 

Alleghany 

Altamaha 

Androscoggin. .  . 

Apalachicola 

Arkansas 

Big  Horn 

Black 

Black  Warrior  .  . 

Brazos 

Canadian 

Cape  Fear 

Chattahoochee. . 

Cheyenne 

Chowan 

Cimarron 

Colorado 

Colorado 

Columbia 

Connecticut .... 

Coosa 

Cumberland .... 

Delaware 

Des  Moines.  .  .  . 

Dolores 

Flint 

Fox 

Genesee 

Gila 

Grand 

Grand 

Grand 

Great  Kanawha. 

Green 

Greenbrier 

Gunnison 

Hackensaok .... 

Housatonic 

Hudson 

Humboldt 

Illinois 

James 

Kalamazoo 

Kanawha 

Kansas 

Kaskaskia 

Kennebec 

Kentucky 

Menominee 

Merrimac 

Minnesota 

Missouri-Mlss'pl 

Mobile 

Mohawk 

Monongahela.  .  . 

Neosho 

Neuse 

Ocmulgee 

Ohio 

Osage 

Passaic 

Pearl 

P6C0S. 

Pedee  (Yadkin) . 

Penobscot 

Platte 

Powder 

Potomac 

Red 

Red  (of  North)  . 

Rio  Grande 

Roanoke 

Rock 

Sabine 

Sacramento 

St.  Croix 

St.  Francis 

St.  John's 

St.  Joseph 

San  Joaquin . . . . 

'antee 

ivannah 

huylklll 

>to 

landoah . . . . 


Sources. 


Junction  of  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers,  Ala. . . . 

Near  Raymond,  Pa 

Formed  by  Ocmulgee  and  Oconee  Rivers,  Ga.  . . . 

Umbagog  Lake,  Me 

Junction  of  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  Rivers,  Ga. 

Rocky  Mountains,  Col 

Rooky  Mountains,  Wyo ; 

Adirondack  Lakes,  N.  Y 

Formed  by  Locust  and  Mulberry  Forks,  Ala 

In  the  Staked  Plain,  Tex 

Northeastern  New  Mexico 

Junction  of  Haw  and  Deep  Rivers,  N.  C 

In  Habersham  County,  Ga 

Eastern  Wyoming 

Junction  of  Meheran  and  Nottoway  Rivers,  N.  C . 

Raton  Mountains,  N.  Mex 

In  the  Staked  Plain,  Tex 

Junction  of  Green  and  Grand  Rivers,  Utah 

Upper  Columbia  Lake,  B.  C 

Connecticut  Lake,  N.  H 

Junction  of  Oostenaula  and  Etowah  Rivers,  Ga.  . 

Junction  of  Poor  and  Straight  Forks,  Ky 

CatsklU  Mountains,  N.  Y 

Lake  Shetek,  Minn 

San  Juan  Mountains,  Col 

Near  Atlanta,  Ga 

Green  Lake  County,  Wis 

Near  Raymond,  Pa 

Tuscan  Mountains,  N.  Mex 

Southern  Iowa 

Hillsdale  County,  Mich 

Grand  Lake.  Col 

Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  N.  C 

Lincoln  County,  Ky 

Pocahontas  County,  W.  Va 

Saguache  Range,  Col 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y 

Taghanic  Mountains,  Mass 

Lalie  Sanford,  Adirondack  Mountains,  N.  Y 

Elko  County,  Nev 

Des  Plaines  River,  Wis 

Formed  by  Jackson's  and  Cowpasture  Rivers,  Va. 

Hillsdale  County,  Mich 

See  "Great  Kanawha." 

Junction  of  Smoky  Hill  Fork  and  Solomon  River, 

Champai_n  County,  111 • 

Moosehead  Lake,  Me 

Cumberland  Mountains,  Ky 

Junction  Brule  and  Michigamle  Rivers,  Mich 

White  Mountains,  N.  H 

Big  Stone  Lake,  S.  Dak 

Rocky  Mountains,  Mont.,  and  titasca  Lake,  Minn. .    . . 

Junction  of  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Rivers,  Ala 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y 

Formed  by  West  Fork  and  Tygarfs  Valley  Rivers,  W.  Va. 

Morris  County.  Kan 

Person  Count  y ,  N.  C 

Northern  Georgia 

Junction  of  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  Pa.  .  .  . 

Lyon  County,  Kan 

Morris  County,  N.  J 

Winston  County,  Miss 

Rocky  Mountains,  N.  Mex 

Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  N.  C 

Somerset  County,  Me 

Sweetwater  River,  Wyo 

Big  Horn  Mountains,  Wyo 

Alleghany  Mountains,  W.  Va : 

In  the  Staked  Plain,  Tex 

Lake  Traverse,  Minn 

San  Juan  Mountains.  Col 

Formed  by  Dan  and  Staunton  Rivers,  Va 

Koshltonong  Lake,  Wis 

Northern  Texas 

Goose  Lake,  Cal 

Douglas  and  Bayfield  Counties,  Wis 

St.  Francois  County.  Mo 

Brevard  and  Osceola  Counties,  Fla 

Hillsdale  County.  Mich 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  Cal 

Junction  of  Wateree  and  Congaree  Rivers,  S.  C .......  . 

Formed  by  Tugaloo  and  Klowee  Rivers.  S.  C 

Near  Pottsvllle,  Pa 

Auglaize  County,  Ohio 

Northern  Virginia 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyo 


Kan. 


Mouths. 


Length 
Miles. 


Mobile  River 

Ohio  River 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Kennebec  River 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Mississippi  River 

Yellowstone  River  . . . . 

Lake  Ontario 

Tombigbee  River 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Arkansas  River 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Apalachicola  River..  .. 

Missouri  River 

Albemarle  Sound , 

Arkansas  River , 

Matagorda  Bay 

Gulf  of  California . 

Pacific  Ocean 

Long  Island  Sound .  .  . , 

Alabama  River , 

Ohio  River 

Delaware  Bay 

Mississippi  River , 

Grand  River , 

Apalachicola  River..  .. 

Green  Bay 

Lake  Ontario 

Colorado  River 

Mi.ssouri  River 

Lake  Michigan 

Green  River 

Ohio  River 

Ohio  River 

Great  Kanawha  River. 

Grand  River 

Newark  Bay 

Long  Island  Sound ... 

New  York  Bay , 

Humboldt  Lake 

Mississippi  River 

Chesapeaice  Bay , 

Lake  Michigan 


Missouri  River.  .  . . 
Mississippi  River.  . 
Atlantic  Ocean.  . .  . 

Ohio  River 

Green  Bay 

Atlantic  Ocean. .  .  . 
Mississippi  River.  . 
Gulf  ot  Mexico. .  . . 

Mobile  Bay 

Hudson  River 

Alleghany  River.  . . 
Arkansas  River.  .  . 
Pamlico  Sound.  .  .  . 
Altamaha  River.  .  . 
Mississippi  River.  . 
Missouri  River.  . . . 

Newark  Bay 

Gi'lf  of  Mexico. .  . . 
Rio  Grande  River . 
Wlnyaw  Bay,  S.  C. 
Penobscot  Bay.  .  . . 
Missouri  River.  .  .  . 
Yellowstone  River. 
Chesapeake  Bay. . . 
Mississippi  River.  . 
Lake  Winnipeg. . .  . 
Gulf  of  Mexico. .  .  . 
i^lbemarle  Sound. . 
Mississippi  River. . 
Gulf  of  Mexico. .  . . 

Sulsun  Bay 

Mississippi  River.  . 
Mississippi  River. . 
Atlantic  Ocean.  . . . 
Lake  Michigan. .  . . 
Sacramento  River. 
Atlantic  Ocean.  . . . 
Atlantic  Ocean.  . . . 
Delaware  River .  .  . 

Ohio  River 

Potomac  River. . . . 
Columbia  River.. . 


350 
350 
150 
160 
90 
2,000 
500 
190 
300 
850 
900 
250 
500 
500 
50 
650 
650 
1,360 
1,400 
410 
350 
650 
375 
450 
250 
350 
250 
145 
550 
200 
280 
350 
450 
350 
175. 
200 
50 
150 
350 
375 
435 
450 
200 

(a)  300 
320 
175 
250 
125 
150 
475 
}4,200 
50 
160 
300 
400 
300 
280 
950 
460 
100 
350 
800 
300 
350 

1,260 
400 
450 

1,200 
700 

1.800 
240 
330 
460 
600 
200 
460 
400 
260 
350 
150 
450 
130 
225 
200 
950 


Canals. 
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PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN  RIVERS— Continued. 


Names. 

Sources. 

Mouths. 

Length 

Miles. 

Susquehanna.  .  . 

North  or  East  Branch,  Lake  Schuyler  and  Otsego  Lake, 

Chesapeake  Bay 256 

Susquehanna  River .  -  250 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Susquehanna.  .  . 

West  Branch,  near  Raymond,  Pa 

Suwanee 

Okeflnokee  Swamp,  Ga 

506 
200 

Tallahatchee. . . . 

Northern  Mississippi 

Yazoo  River . 

240 

Tallapoosa 

Paulding  County,  Ga 

Coosa  River . 

250 

Tennessee 

Formed  by  Clinch  and  Holston  Rivers,  Tenn 

Ohio  River 

1,200 

Tombigbee 

Prentiss  County,  Miss 

Mobile  River    .  . 

475 

Trinity 

Northern  Texas 

530 

Wabash 

Mercer  County,  Ohio 

Ohio  River 

550 

Washita 

Western  A  rkansas ; 

Red  River 

550 

White 

Northwestern  Arkansas 

Mississippi  River 

Columbia  River 

Mississippi  River 

Mississippi  River 

Missouri  River 

800 

Willamette 

Cascade  Range.  Ore 

275 

Wisconsin 

Northern  Wisconsin 

400 

Yadkin 

Yazoo 

See  "Pedee." 

Junction  of  Tallahatchee  and  Yalobusha  Rivers,  Miss. . 

Rocky  Mountains,  Wyo 

300 

Yellowstone.  .  .  . 

1,100 

Yukon 

Bering  Sea 

2,200 

*  Source  of  Missouri  River,  t  Source  of  Mississippi  River,  t  Total  length  from  source  of  Missouri 
River  to  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Missouri  River  connects  with  the  Mississippi  3  miles  below  Alton,  111. 
(a)  Exclusive  of  affluents.  

OPENING    AND    CLOSING    OF    NAVIGATION 

ON   THE   HUDSON   RIVER,    ERIE   CANAL   AND   LAKE   ERIE. 


Navigation  of  the  Hcdson  River. 


River  Open. 


Mar.  17, 
Mar.  14, 
April  4, 
April  3, 
Mar.  22, 
Mar.  29, 
Mar.  23, 
Mar.  15, 
Mar.  17, 
Mar.  22, 
Mar.  26, 
Mar.  17, 
Mar.  31, 
Mar.  18, 
April  3, 
Mar.  28, 


1902. 
1903, 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
19)3. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


River  Closed. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


8,  1902. 

2.  1903. 

4,  1904. 
15,  1905. 

5,  IOlIj. 

6,  1907. 
18,  1908. 
22,  1909. 

9,  1910. 

3,  1912. 
6,  1913. 

29,  1913. 
22,  1914. 
20,  1915. 
17,  1916. 


Days 
Open. 


266 
263 
244 
257 
260 
253 
271 
283 
268 
288 
318 
288 
267 
278 
259 


Navigation  of  the  Erie  Canal. 


Canal  Open. 


April 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
tMay 
May 
May 
May 


24,  1902. 
2,  1903. 
5,  1904. 

4,  1905. 
2,  1906. 
1,  1907. 

5,  1908 
15,  1909 
15,  1910. 
15,  1911. 
15,  1912. 
15,  1913. 

15,25.  1914 
15,  1915. 
15.  1916. 
15,  1917. 


Canal  Closed. 


Dec. 

4 

Nov. 

28 

Nov. 

26 

Nov. 

28 

Nov. 

28 

Dec. 

10 

Nov. 

30 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

1 

Nov. 

30 

Nov. 

30 

Navigable 
Days. 


224 
210 
205 
209 
211 
224 
210 
185 
185 
185 
185 
201 
201 
200 
200 


Opening  of  Lake 
Erie.* 


April 
April 
May 
Apiil 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


9,  1902 
6,  1903 
10,  1904 
22,  1905 
15,  1906 
6,  1907 
2.5,  1908 
22,  1909 
15,  1910 
15,  1911 
28,  1912 

13,  1913 

14,  1914 

15,  1915 

16,  1916 
12,  1917 


*At  Buffalo.    tEastern  and  Middle  Divisions,  May  15,  1914;    Western  Division,  May  25,  1914. 
record  in  the  above  table  Is  kept  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 


The 


CANALS. 

Statement  showing  the  cost,  length  and  navigable  depth  of  the  principal  canals  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  used  for  commercial  purposes. 


Canals. 


Albemarle  and  Chesapeake 

Augusta 

Beaufort 

Black  River 

Black  Rock  Channel 

Brazos  River , . . . . 

Caloosahatchee 

Cape  Cod  (shin  canal) 

t Cayuga  and  Seneca 

tChamplaln 

Channel 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

Colbert  Shoals 

Company 

Dalles-CelUo 

Delaware  and  Rarltan 

Delaware  Division 

tErle 

EathervlUe-Mlnlm  Creek. . 

Fairfield 

Florida  Coast  Line 

Galveston  and  Brazos. .  .  . 
Harlem  River  (ship  canal) 


Cost  of 
Construc- 
tion.* 


$1,641,363 

1,500,000 

502.078 

3.581,954 

3,000,000 

255,000 

425,000 

12,000,000 

2,232,632 

4.044,000 

450.000 

4,000,000 

11,290,327 

2,350,000 

90,000 

4,800,000 

4,888,749 

2,433,350 

52,540,800 

174,619 

50,000 

3,500,000 

340,000 

2,700.000 


Len'h 

Depth 

Miles 

Feet.t 

Xl^^ 

12 

7 

10 

20 

10 

35 

4 

3M 

22 

32 

5 

28 

6 

8-13 

25-30 

25 

12 

81 

12 

32 

5 

14 

9 

135 

6 

8 

7 

23 

4:]6 

8^ 

7 

60 

7 

60 

6 

387 

12 

5 

6 

4H 

5 

370 

5 

38 

5 

8 

15 

Location. 


Norfolk,  Va..  to  Albemarle  Sound,  N.  C. 
Savannah  River,  Ga.,  to  Augusta,  Ga. 
Beaufort  Inlet,  N.  C  ,  to  Pamlico  Sound. 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  to  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Connects  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  River  at  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

Brazos  River  to  Matagorda  Bay,  Tex. 
Fort  Myers  to  Lake  Okeechobee,  Fla. 
Connects  Buzzards  Bay  and  Barnstable  Bay. 
Montezuma,  N.  Y.,  to  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes. 

N.  Y. 
Whitehall.  N.  Y.,  to  Watervllet,  N.  Y.t 
Bet.  Apalachlcola  River  &  St.  Andrews  Bay,  Fla. 
Connects  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays. 
Cumberland.  Md.,  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colbert  Shoals,  Tennessee  River,  Ala. 
Miss.  RIv.  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Bayou  Black. 
Columbia  River,  from  Big  Eddy  to  Celllo  Falls, 

Oregon. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Easton,  Pa.,  to  Bristol,  Pa. 
Albany.  N.  Y.,  to  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Wlnyaw  Bay,  S.  C.  to  Santee  River. 
Alligator  River  to  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  N.  C. 
Mayport,  Fla.,  to  Miami,  Fla. 
Oyster  Bay,  Tex.,  to  Brazos  River,  Tex. 
Connects   Hudson   River    (via   Spuyten   D 

Creek)  and  Long  Island  Sound. 


Canals — Continued. 


Canals. 


Cost  of 
Construc- 
tion.* 


Len'h  Depth 
Miles   Feet.t 


Location. 


Hillsboro 

Illinois  and  Michigan 

Illinois  &  Mississippi  (Hennepin) 
Inland  Waterway  (Lewes  Canal) 

Lake  Drummond 

Lake  Landing 

Lake  Washlngton-Puget  Sound 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co 

Louisville  and  Portland 

Mattamuskeet  Out  Fall 

Miami  and  Erie 

Miami • 

Morris 

Muscle  Shoals  and  Elk  R.  Shoals 

North  New  River 

N.  J.  Coastal  Inland  Waterway . 

Ohio 

JOswego 

Pennsylvania 

Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior 

Port  Arthur  (ship  canal) 

Sablne-Neches 

Salem 

Santa  Fe 

Sault  Ste  Marie   (ship  canal). 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Co 

South  New  River 

Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  Mlch'n 

St.  Clair  Flats 

St.  Lucie 

St.  Mary's  Falls 


81,302,000 
6,339,098 
7,320,000 

356,000 
2,800,000 
25,000 
5,000,000 
4,455,000 
5,716,686 

600,000 
8,062.680 
1,765,000 
5,100,000 
3,156,919 

581,504 

450,000 

a)4,695,2')4 

5.239,526 

7,731,750 

1,725,000 


1,081,000 


St.  Mary's  Falls  (parallel  canal) 
West  Palm  Beach 


70,000 
4,000,000 

12,461,600 

792,400 

287.000 

1,180,000 

2,075,000 

9,400,000 

9.475,000 

474,988 


50 
96 
75 
12 
22 

4 

G'A 
108 

2H 

7 

274 

79 

103 

16 

59 

114 

70 

38 

193 

25 

7 
16 

2 
10 

IH 

108 
25 

IH 

3 
25 

1^ 

IM 

42  4 


6-8 

5 

7 

6 

9 

5 
36 

6 

9 

6 

5H 
6-8 

5 

5 
5-8 

6 

4 
12 

6 
20 
26 
26 
5-8, 

5 
18 

6K 
6-8 
20 
20 
8-12 
18J^ 

241^ 
5-8 


Deerfield  to  Lake  Okeechobee,  Fla. 

Chicago,  111.,  to  La  Salle,  III. 

Illinois  River  to  Miss.  River,  near  Rock  I.,  111. 

Rehoboth  Bay  to  Delaware  Bay,  Del. 

Connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albemarle  Sound. 

Lake  Mattamuskeet  to  Wysocklng  Bay.  N.  C. 

Connects  Lake  Washington  and  Puget  Sound. 

Coalport,  Pa.,  to  Easton,  Pa. 

At  Falls  of  Ohio  River,  Louisville,  Ky 

Hyde  County,  N.  C. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Lake  Okeechobee  to  Miami,  Fla. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  PhllUpsDurg,  N.  J. 

Big  Muscle  Shoals,  to  Elk  River  Shoals,  Tenn. 

Lake  Okeechobee  to  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Cape  May  to  Bay  Head,  N.  J. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Dresden,  Ohio. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  to  Syrac'.se,  N.  Y. 

Columbia,  Northumberland,  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa. 

From  Keweenaw  Bay  to  Lake  Superior. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Port  Arthur  Canal  to  mouth   Sabine  River,  Tex. 

Salem  River  to  Delaware  River. 

Waldo,  Fla.,  to  Melrose,  Fla. 

Connects  Lakes  Superior  and    Huron    at    St. 

Mary's  River. 
Mill  Creek,  Pa.,  to  Phlladelphla,Pa. 
Ft.  Lauderdale  to  Lake  Okeechobee,  Fla. 
Between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan. 
Canal  through  delta  at  mouth  of  St.  Clair  River. 
Stuart  to  I/ake  Okeechobee.  Fla. 
Connects  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  at  Sault  Ste 

Marie,  Mich. 
Connects  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 
Lake  Okeechobee.  Lake  Worth,  West  Palm  Beaph. 


CANALS    IN    CANADA. 


Chambly . 


Cornwall 

Lachlne , 

Rideau 

fiault  Ste  Marie  (ship  canal).. . 


Soulanges. 
Trent 


Welland  (ship  canal) . 
ttWIlUamsburg 


5728,999 

7,242,804 

13,404,970 

5,531,332 

5,000,000 

8,000,000 
13,611,000 

§29,250,951 
10,490,184 


This     canal     overcomes     the     rapids     between 

Chambly  and  St.  .lohns. 
Cornwall  to  Dickinson's  Landing. 
Montreal  to  Lachlne. 

Connects  River  Ottawa  with  Lake  Ontario. 
Connects  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  atSf.  Mary's 

River. 
Cascade  Point  to  Coteau  Landing. 
Connects    Lake  Ontario  and   Lake    Huron  via 

Trent  River. 
Connects  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie. 
Along  St.  Lawrence  River.     


*  And  improvements,  t  Navigable  depth.  §  Not  including  cost  of  improvements  and  changes  In 
locks,  etc.,  involving  an  additional  cost  of  about  S20, 000,000.  tt  Consisting  of  the  Farrans  Point,  Raplde 
Plat,  and  Galops  Canals,  (a;  Original  cost  of  canal  extending  from  Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  317  miles,  but 
now  abandoned  between  Portsmouth  and  Dresden. 

t  The  Erie  Canal,  Oswego  Canal,  and  Champlaln  Canal  are  being  enlarged  by  the  State  of  New  York 
so  that  a  minimum  depth  of  channel  of  12  feet  will  be  provided,  with  locks  having  the  following  inside  dimen- 
Blons:  length,  300  feet;  width,  45  feet.  The  enlarged  Champlaln  Canal  channel  between  Troy  and  Whitehall, 
a  distance  of  61  miles,  was  open  to  navigation  in  1917  to  boats  of  8  feet  diaft.  The  route  from  the  Hudsou 
River  to  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego  is  by  way  of  the  enlarged  Erie  Canal,  through  Oneida  Lake:  thence  through 
the  canalized  Oneida  River;  thence  throu''h  the  Oswego  Barge  Canal  to  Oswego.  The  Erie  Barge  Canal 
was  open  in  1917  in  a  continuous  stretch  from  the  Hudson  River  to  New  London,  a  distance  of  121  miles. 
Boats  bound  for  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo  are  passed  into  the  unimproved  Erie  Canal  at  New  London.  The 
enlarged  canal  channel  between  New  London  and  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo  is  completed  with  the  exception  of 
three  Intermediate  stretches.  Reports  of  the  State  officials  indicate  the  completion  of  the'enlarged  Erie 
Canal  route  from  Troy  to  Buffalo  during  the  season  of  1918.  It  Is  also  stated  that  all  of  the  enlarged  canals 
will  have  the  full  12-foot  depth  in  1918. 

In  July,  1916,  364  miles  of  the  enlarged  canal  channel  were  available  for  use  as  follows: 


Erie  Canal: 
Waterford    to    Three    River    Point,    Including 

Oneida  Lake 160 

Lyons  to  Falrport 25 

South  Greece  to  Tonawanda 73 

Total,  Erie  Canal 258 


Champlaln  Canal: 
Waterford  to  Whitehall 61 

Oswego  Canal: 
Mud  Lock  to  Oswego 30 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal: 
Mud  Lock  to  Geneva 15 

Total 364 


To  the  above  might  be  added  the  Improved  Erie  Canal  from  Mud  Lock  west  to  Fox  Ridge,  39  miles, 
which,  though  completed,  cannot  be  made  available  for  Erie  Canal  traffic  until  the  work  now  under  contract 
through  the  Montezuma  marshes  and  at  May's  Point  is  completed. 

The  original  appropriation  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Erie,  Champlaln  and  Oswego  Canals,  approved 
by  the  people  in  1903,  was  5101,000,000,  and  an  additional  appropriation  of  527,000,000  was  approved  la 
1915.  In  addition,  a  bond  Issue  of  §7,000,000  was  authorized  for  the  improvement  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
Canal  In  1909,  and  In  1911  319,800,000  was  provided  for  the  construction  of  terminals  along  the  new  canala. 

TONNAGE   ON    NEW   YORK    CANALS   IN    1916. 

Erie,  917.689:  Champlaln,  506,528;  Oswego,  135,948;  Caytiga  and  Seneca.  44,421;  Black  River,  20.464. 
al  tons.  1.625,050. 


Facts  Ahout  'the  Earth. 
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C  A  N  A  l.S — Conlinued. 


Some  Foreign  Canals. 


Suez — Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas 

Cronstadt — Petrocrad 

Mancliester — Mancliester  and  Liverpool 

Kaiser  Williolm  (Kiel  Canal) — Baltic  and  North  Seas. 

Elbe  and  Trave 

Berlin-Stettin  (Hohen/.o'.lern  Canal) 

Marseilles — River  Rhone 


Length, 
Miles. 


103 

16 

35'^ 

61 

41 
136 

60 


Denth, 
Feet. 


35 
20  H 
28 
36 
10 
9.8 


Bottom 

Width, 

Feet. 


108 

i2d 

72 

72 

32-39 

82 


Estimated 
Cost. 


$127,000,000 
10,000,000 
85,000.000 
-  40,000,000 
6,000.000 
12. .WO. 000 
20,000,000 


FACTS    ABOUT    THE    EARTH. 

(Revised  by  the  National  Geographic  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C,  from  the  latest  available  figures  and 

estimates.) 
The  superficial  .area  of  the  earth  is  106,940,000  square  miies — 140,295,000  .square  miles  of  water  and 
56,255,000  square  miles  of  land.  The  tliree  great  oceans  comprise  the  Atlantic,  41,321,000  square  miles; 
Pacific,  68,634,000  square  miles,  and  Indian,  29,430,000  square  miles.  There  are  about  1  000  000  square 
miles  of  lake  and  river  surface  on  the  land,  and  1,910,000  square  miles  of  islands  in  the  seas  '  The  diameter 
of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  7,926  miles,  and  through  the  poles  7,899.6  miles.  The  average  elevation  of 
the  land  above  sea  level  is  2,300  feet.  The  average  depth  of  the  ocean  below  sea  level  is  12,600  feet.  The 
deepest  place  in  the  ocean  yet  found  is  off  Mindanao,  Pliilippine  Islands,  32,088  feet  The  highest  moun- 
tain is  Mount  Everest,  in  the  Himalayas,  29,002  feet.  This  gives  a  range  of  01.090  feet  or  more,  IIH  miles, 
between  the  bottom  of  the  oceans  and  the  top  of  the  land. 

AkCA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  EARTH  BY  CONTINENTS. 


Continental 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles. 

INHABITANTS. 

Continental 
Divisions. 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles. 

Inhabitants. 

Divisions. 

Number. 

PerSq. 
Mile. 

Number. 

PerSq. 
Mile. 

Africa 

11,622,619 
8,589,257 
7,570,115 

17,206,000 

142,751,000 

140,084,000 

56,337,775 

872,522,000 

12.3 

16.3 

7.4 

50.7 

Australasia 

3,312,613 

3,872„561 

5,081,935 

57,255,000 

16,228,591 
464,681,000 

4.9 

America,  N 

120 

Polar  Regions 

Tot.aI 

Asia 

1,692,604,366    29.6' 

The  total  area  of  the  land,  given  here,  includes  inland  waters  and  is  the  Sir  John  Murray  estimate. 
In  the  areas  of  the  several  continents  the  Statistical  Abstract  and  the  Statesman's  Yearbook  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  North  and  South  America,  Europe  and  Australasia.  In  the  case  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where 
detailed  surveys  have  never  been  made,  planimetric  measurements  of  shore  lines  are  relied  upon.  Tlie  polar 
regions  are,  of  course,  only  an  appro,\imation.  Population  statistics  are  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  and 
the  Statesman's  Yearbook. 

The  best  estimates  of  the  earth's  area  place  the  fertile  regions  at  29.000,000  square  miles;  steppes  at 
14,000,000  square  miles;  deserts  at  4,861,000  square  miles;  and  polar  regions  at  6,970,000  square  mifes. 

The  population  of  the  earth  at  the  death  of  Emperor  Augustus,  estimated  by  Bodio,  was  54,00(),000. 
The  population  of  Europe  hardly  exceeded  50,000  000  before  the  fifteenth  century. — Mullwll.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  earth   at  its  present  ratio  of  gain,  will 'be  about  4,000,000,000  in  2014. 

The  proportion  of  females  to  each  1,000  males  in  1910  was;  United  States  934;  England,  1.068;  Ger- 
many, 1,026.     In  France  (1901).  1.033. 

HIGHEST    AND   LOWEST    CONTINENTAL   ALTITUDES.        ' 


Highest  Point. 

Ele- 
vation 
(Ft.). 

Lowest  Point. 

Below 
Sea  Level 

(Ft.). 

20,300 
23,080 
15,782 
29,002 
19,320 
7,328 

Death  Valley,  California 

276 

Mount  Aconcagua,  Chile-Argentina... 
Mont  Blanc,  I'rance 

Caspian  Sea,  Russia 

86 

Mount  Everest,  India-China 

Dead  Sea,  Palestine 

Desert  of  Sahara 

Lake  Torrens.  South  Australia. 

1,290 

Africa 

Australia 

Kibo  Peak,  EaSt  Africa 

Motint  Koscivisko,  New  South  Wales.. 

150 
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POPULATION    OF    THE    EARTH    ACCORDING 

TO    RACE. 

Race. 

Location. 

Number. 

Race. 

Location. 

Number. 

Indo-Germanic    or 
Aryan  (white) .  . 

Mongolian  or  Tu- 
ranian      (yellow 

Europe,     America, 
Persia,   India, 
Australia 

Asia       .    . . 

796,000,000 

630,000,000 
70,000,000 

134,000,000 

Malay  and  Poly- 
nesian (brown),.. 

American  Indian. 
North  and  South 
(red     and     half 

Australasia 

35,000,000 
27,000,000 

Semitic  (white) .  .  . 

Negro   and    Bantu 

(black) 

Africa,  Arabia,  etc. 
Africa 

Total   . . 

1,692,000.000 

For  statistics  of  earths  population  according  to  creed,  see  Religious  Statistics. 

The  human  family  is  subject  to  57  independent  and  three  quasi-independent  governments.  The 
British  Empire  and  Russia  are  the  largest  two,  while  Monaco  with  its  eight  square  miles  and  San  Marino 
with  its  thirty-eight  square  miles  of  territory  are  the  smallest  two.  The  absolute  monarchies  are  Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan,  Morocco,  Slam,  and  Oman;  the  limited  monarchies  are  Albania,  Austria-Hungary.  Belgium, 
Bhutan,  British  Empire,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  German  Empire,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  Liechtenstein,  Luxem- 
burg, Monaco,  Montenegro,  Nepal,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Persia,  Roumania,  Serbia,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Turkey;  the  republics  are  Andorra,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portuga' 
Russia,  Salvador,  San  Marino,  Santo  Domingo,  Switzerland,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela., 

The  United  States  Life  Tables  show  that  the  average  duration  of  life  for  both  sexes  in  the  orlgl- 
registration  States,  1910,  is  flfty-one  and  forty-nine  hundredths  years.     This  is  the  complete  expecta' 
of  life  at  birth  and  is  the  average  number  of  years  lived  by  persons  born  In  the  United  States.     The  U 
also  show  that  one-quarter  of  the  people  do  not  die  until  about  age  31  out  of  a  group  of  100,000  bom 
hail  at  age  60  and  three-fourths  at  age  74.    One  person  out  of  each  100  born  lives  to  age  92. 
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Metric  System. 


AAETRIC    SYSTEM    OF    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 

The  use  of  the  metric  system  is  obligatory  In  thirty-four  countries  of  the  world,  including  practically 
all  the  countries  of  South  America,  and  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  European  countries.  Its  use  is  also  op- 
tional in  the  following  eleven  countries:  Bolivia,  Canada,  China,  Egypt,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Greece, 
Japan,  Paraguay,  Russia,  United  States  of  America,  and  Venezuela.  Varioas  names  of  the  preceding  sys- 
tems are,  however,  frequently  used:  In  Germany,  J^  ltiIogram=l  pound;  in  Switzerland,  3-10  of  a  meter 
=  1  foot,  etc.  If  the  first  letters  of  the  prefixes  deka,  hecto,  kilo,  mvTia,  from  the  Greek,  and  decl,  centi,  mili, 
from  the  Latin,  are  used  in  preference  to  our  plain  English,  10,  100,  etc.,  it  is  best  to  employ  capital 
letters  for  tlie  multiples  and  small  letters  for  the  subdivisions  to  avoid  ambiguities  in  abbreviations:  1  deka- 
meter or  10  meters  =  1  dkm.;  1  decimeter  or  1-10  of  a  meter  =  1  dm. 

The  Meter,  unit  of  length,  is  nearly  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  a  meridian,  of  the  distance 
between  Equator  and  Pole.  The  International  Standard  Meter  is,  practically,  nothing  else  but  a  length 
defined  by  the  distance  between  two  lines  on  a  piatinum-iridium  bar  at  0°  Centigrade,  deposited  at  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Paris,  France. 

The  Liter,  unit  of  capacity,  is  derived  from  the  weight  of  one  kilogram  pure  water  at  greatest  density, 
a  cube  whose  edge  is  one-tenth  of  a  meter  and,  therefore,  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  metric  ton. 

The  Gram,  unit  of  weight,  is  a  cube  of  pure  water  at  greatest  density,  whose  edge  is  one-hundredth  of  a 
meter,  and,  therefore,  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  kilogram,  and  the  one-millionth  part  of  a  metric  ton. 


The  Metric  System  was  legalized  in  the  United  States  on  July  28,  1866,  when  Congress  enacted  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful  throughout  the  United  States  of  America 
to  employ  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system,  and  no  contract  or  dealing  or  pleading  in  any 
court  shall  be  deemed  invalid  or  liable  to  objection  because  the  weights  or  measures  expressed  or  referred 
to  therein  are  weights  or  measures  of  the  metric  system. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  tables  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed  shall  be  recognized 
in  the  construction  of  contracts  and  in  ail  legal  proceedings  as  establishing  in  terms  of  the  weights  and 
measures  now  in  use  in  the  United  States  the  equivalents  of  the  weights  and  measures  expressed  therein 
in  terms  of  the  metric  system;  and  said  tables  may  be  lawfully  used  for  computing,  determining,  and  ex- 
pressing in  customary  weights  and  measures  the  weights  and  measui'es  of  the  metric  system. 

Measures  of  Length 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values. 

Equivalents  in  Denominations  in  Use. 

Myrlameter 10,000  meters. 

Kilometer 1,000  meters. 

Hectometer '           100  meters. 

Dekameter 10  meters. 

Meter 1  meter. 

Decimeter 1-10  of  a  meter. 

Centimeter 1-100  of  a  meter. 

Millimeter 1-1000  of  a  meter. 

• 

6.2137    miles. 

0.62137  mile,  or  3,280  feet  10  inches. 
328             feet  1  inch. 
393.7          inches. 
39.37        inches. 

3.937      inches. 

0.3937    inch. 

0.0394    inch. 

Measures  of  Surface 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values. 

Equivalents  in  Denominations  in  Use. 

Hectare 10,000  square  meters. 

Are 100  square  meters. 

Centare 1  square  meter. 

2.471  acres. 
119.6      square  yards. 
1,550         square  inches. 

Measures  of  Capacity. 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values. 

Equivalents  in  Denominations  in  Use. 

Names. 

Num- 
ber of 
Liters. 

Cubic  Measure. 

Dry  Measure. 

Liquid  or  Wine  Measure. 

'ilollter  or  atere 

1,000 

100 

10 

1 

1-10 

1-100 

1-1000 

1  cubic  me^er . 

1,308  cubic  yards 

264.17      gallons. 

ctoliter 

^aliter 

1-10  of  a  cubic  meter 

10  cubic  decimeters 

1  cubic  decimeter 

2  bush,  and  3.35  pecks 

9  08  Quarts 

26.417    gallons. 
2.6417  gallons. 

0  908  quart 

1.0567  quarts. 

Iter 

Iter 

1-10  of  a  cubic  decimeter.  . 

10  cubic  centimeters 

1  cubic  centimeter 

6.1022  cubic  inches 

0  6102  cubic  inch 

0.845   gin. 

0..338    fluid  ounce. 

0.061  cubic  inch 

0.27      fluid  dram. , 

Metric  System. 
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METRIC   SYSTEM— CofiMnuerf. 


WEIGHTS. 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values. 

Equivalents  in  De- 
nominations IN  Use. 

Names. 

Number 

of 
Grams. 

Weight  of  Wtiat  Quantity  of  Water 
at  Ma.ximum  Density. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

Milliep  or  tonneau 

1,000,000 

100,000 

10,000 

1,000 

100 

10 

1 

1-10 

1-100 

1-1000 

1  cubic  meter 

2204  6        pounds 

Quintal 

220.46      pounds 

Myria?ram 

10  liters 

22.046    pounds. 

Kilogram  or  kilo 

1  liter 

2  2046  pounds 

Hectogram 

1  deciliter .  .        ,          ... 

3.5274  ounces 

Dekagram 

0.3527  ounce 

Gram 

1  cubic  centimeter 

15.432    grains. 

Decigram • 

1-10  of  a  cubic  centimeter 

10  cubic  millimeters 

1.5432  grains. 
0.1543  grain. 

Centigram 

Milligram 

1  cubic  millimeter 

0.0154  grain. 

TABLES  FOR  THE  CONVERSION  OI'  METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES  INTO 
CUSTOMARY  UNITED  STATES  EQUIVALENTS  AND  THE  REVERSE. 

From  the  legal  equivalents  are  deduced  the  following  tables  for  converting  United  States  weights  and 
measures: 


METRIC   TO    CUSTOMARY. 


CUSTOMARY   TO   METRIC. 


Linear 

Measure. 

Me-  ' 

Me- 

Kilome- 

Ins. =  Cen- 

Yards =  Me- 

Miles =•  Kilo- 

ters =  Ins. 

Meters  =  Feel . 

ters  =  Yards . 

ters  =  Miles. 

timeters.  Feet  •=  Meters. 

iers. 

meters. 

1=  39.37 

1=   3.28083 

1  =  1.093611 

1=0.62137 

1=    2.54    1  =  0.304801 

1=0.914402 

1=    1.60935 

2=   78.74 

2=   6.56167 

2  =  2.187222 

2  =  1.24274 

2=    5.081  2  =  0.609601 

2  =  1. 828804 

2=    3.21869 

3=118.11 

3=    9.84250 

3  =  3.280833 

3  =  1.86411 

3=   7.62    3  =  0.914402 

3  =  2.743205 

3=   4.82804 

4=157.48 

4=13.12333 

4  =  4.374444 

4  =  2.48548 

4=10.16    4=1.219202 

4  =  3.657607 

4=   6.43739 

5=196.85 

5=16.40417 

5  =  5.468056 

5  =  3.10685 

5=12.701   5=1.524003 

5  =  4.572009 

5=    8.04674 

6  =  236.22 

6=19.68500 

6  =  6.561667 

6  =  3.72822 

6=15.241  6=1.828804 

6  =  5.486411 

6=    9.65608 

7  =  275.59 

7  =  22.96583 

7  =  7. 655278 

7  =  4.34959 

7=17.78 

•  7  =  2.133604 

7  =  6.400813 

7=11.26543 

8  =  314.96 

8  =  26.24667 

8  =  8.748889 

8  =  4.97096 

8  =  20.32 

8  =  2.438405 

8  =  7.315215 

8=12.  87478 

9  =  354.33 

9  =  29.52750 

9  =  9.842500 

9  =  5. 59233 

9  =  22  Sg 

9  =  2. 743205 

9  =  8.229616 

9=14.48412 

Square  Measure. 


&3 


Vii 


1=0.155 

2  =  0.310 

3  =  0.465 

4  =  0.620 
6  =  0.775 
6  =  0.930 
7=1.085 
8  =  1.240 
9=1.395 


3^-S  » 


1  =  10.764 

2  =  21.528 

3  =  32 . 292 

4  =  43 . 055 

5  =  53.819 

6  =  64.583 

7  =  75 .  347 

8  =  86.111 

9  =  96.875 


1  = 

2  = 

3  = 

4  = 

5  = 

6  = 

7  = 

8  = 


1.196 
2.392 
3.588 
4.784 
5.980 
7.176 
8.372 
9.568 


9=10.764 


Cubic  Measure. 


3  w 


1=  35.314 
2=  70.629 
3=105.943 

4  =  141.258 

5  =  176.572 

6  =  211.887 

7  =  247.201 

8  =  282.516 

9  =  317.830 


■Sg=«  = 
3r,   3  <i> 


1=0.02832 

2  =  0.05663 

3  =  0.08495 

4  =  0.11327 

5  =  0.14159 

6  =  0.16990 

7  =  0.19822 

8  =  0.22654 

9  =  0.25485 


Square  Measure. 


£2    S« 
3  <J  -  3  ■§ 


1=  6.452 
2  =  12.903 
3=19.355 

4  =  25. 807 

5  =  32.258 

6  =  38.710 

7  =  45. 

8  =  51 


.161 
.613 


9  =  58 . 065 


<3   15 

3,'>' 
CO 


1  =  0.09290 

2  =  0.18581 

3  =  0.27871 

4  =  0.37161 

5  =  0.46452 

6  =  0.55742 

7  =  0.65032 

8  =  0.74323 

9  =  0.83613 


3  a     3^ 


1=0.836 

2  =  1.872 

3  =  2 . 508 

4  =  3.345 

5  =  4.181 

6  =  5.017 

7  =  5.853 

8  =  6.689 

9  =  7.525 


Liquid  Measure. 

iters 

Id 
es. 

e  § 

S     g 

1    ^a 

Lite 

II 

Oallo 

O 

1  =  0.338 

1  =  1. 0567 

1=0.26418 

2  =  0.676 

2  =  2.1134 

2  =  0.52836 

3=1.014 

3  =  3.1701 

3  =  0.79253 

4=1.353 

4  =  4.2268 

4=1.05671 

5=1.691 

5  =  5.2830 

5=1.32089 

6  =  2.029 

6  =  6.3403 

6=1.58507 

7  =  2.367 

7  =  7.3970 

7=1.84924 

8  =  2.705 

8  =  8.45.37 

8  =  2.11342 

9  =  3.043 

9  =  9.5104 

9  =  2.37760 

Dry  Measure. 

Hectoliters 

II 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

II 

Heaoliters. 

1=   2.8378 
2=    5.6756 
3=    8.5135 
4  =  11.3513 
5=14.1891 
6=17.0269 
7=19.8647 

8  =  22.7026 

9  =  25.5404 

1  =  0.35238 

2  =  0.70477 
3=1.05715 
4=1.40953 
5=1.76192 

6  =  2.11430 

7  =  2.46668 

8  =  2.81907 

9  =  3.17145 

Liquid  Measure. 

FluU 

Ounces 

II 

CentilUers. 

Gallons. 

II 
LUers. 

1=   2.957 
2=   5.915 
3=   8.872 
4=11.829 

5  =  14 . 786 

6  =  17 .  744 

7  =  20.701 

8  =  23.658 

9  =  26.616 

1=0.946.33 

2  =  1. 89267 

3  =  2. 83900 

4  =  3. 78533 

5  =  4.73167 

6  =  5. 67800 

7  =  0.62433 

8  =  7. 57066 

9  =  8.51700 

1=   3.78533 
2=   7.57066 
3=11.35600 
4=15.14133 
5=18.92666 

6  =  22.7119' 

7  =  26.497? 

8  =  30.28? 

9  =  34.06' 
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Minimum  Weights  of  Froduce. 


METRIC    SYSTEM— Continued. 

Weight  (Avoirdupois). 

Centi- 
grams 

i|. 
Grains. 

t  =0     Sg 

■  3    •§§. 

8S      § 

o  a      Si's 

>5S    |g 

1  =  0.1543 

2  =  0.3086 

3  =  0.4630 

4  =  0.6173 

5  =  0.7716 

6  =  0.9259 
7=1.0803 
8=1.2346 
9=1.3889 

1=    35.274 
2=    70.548 
3=105.822 
4  =  141.096 
5=176.370 

6  =  211.644 

7  =  246.918 

8  =  282.192 

9  =  317.466 

1=    2.20462 
2=    4.40924 
3=    6.61386 
4=    8.81849 
5=11.02311 
6=13.22773 
7  =  15.43236 
8=17.63698 
9=19.84160 

1=0  9842 
2=1.  96S4 

3  =  2. 9526 

4  =  3.9368 

5  =  4.9210 

6  =  5. 9052 

7  =  6. 8894 

8  =  7.8737 

9  =  8.8579 

1=    6.4799 
2=12.9598 
3=19.4397 

4  =  25.9196 

5  =  32.3995 

6  =  38.8794 

7  =  45.3592 

8  =  51.8391 

9  =  58.3190 

1=    28.3495 
2=    56.6991 
3=    85.0486 
4=113.3981 
5=141.7476 
6=170.0972 

7  = 198 . 4467 

8  =  226.7902 

9  =  255.1457 

1=0.45359 
2  =  0.90718 
3=1. 36078 
4=1.81437 

5  =  2.26796 

6  =  2.72155 

7  =  3.17515 

8  =  3.62874 

9  =  4.08233 

1  =  1.0160 

2  =  2.0321 

3  =  3.0481 

4  =  4. 0642 

5  =  6. 0802 

6  =  6.0963 

7  =  7.1123 

8  =  8.1284 

9  =  9. 1444 

THE    METRIC    SYSTEM    SIMPLIFIED. 

The  following  tables  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  have  been  simplified  as  much  as 
possible  for  The  World  Al.vianac  by  omitting  such  douominations  as  are  not  in  practical,  everyday  use 
in  the  countries  where  the  system  is  used  e.xclusively. 

TABLES    OF    THE    SYSTEM. 

Length. — The  denominations  in  practical  use  are  millimeters  (mm.),  centimeters  (cm.),  meters 
(m.),  and  isilometers  (km.). 

10  mm.  =  1  cm.;  100  cm.  =  1  m.;  1,000  m.  =  1  km.     Note. — A  decimeter  is  10  cm. 

Weight. — The  denominations  in  use  are  grams  (g.),  kilos*  (kg.),  and  tons  (metric  tons). 

1,000  g.  =  1  kg.;   1,000  kg.  =  1  metric  ton. 

Capacity. — Ttie  denommations  iu  use  are  cubic  centimeters  (c.  c.)  and  liters  (I.). 

1,000  c.  c.  =  1  1.     Note — A  hectoliter  is  100  1.  (seldom  used). 

Relation  of  capacity  and  weight  to  length:  A  cubic  decimeter  is  a  liter,  and  a  liter  of  water  weighs 
a  kilo. 

APPROXIMATE    EQUIVALENTS. 

A  meter  is  about  a  yard;  a  kilo  is  about  2  pounds;  a  liter  is  about  i  quart;  a  centimeter  is  about  H 
Inch;  a  metric  ton  is  about  same  as  a  ton;  a  kilometer  is  about  %  mile;  a  cubic  centimeter  is  about  a  thim- 
bleful; a  nickel  weighs  about  5  grams. 


PRECISE    EQUIV.\LENTS. 


1  acre =     .40 

1  bushel =35 

1  centimeter =      .39 

1  cubic  centimeter.  =      .061 

1  cubic  foot =      .028 

1  culjic  inch =16 

1  cubic  meter =35 

1  cubic  meter =    1.3 

1  cubic  yard =      .76 

1  foot =30j 

1  gallon =   3.8 

1  grain =      .065 

1  gram =  15 

1  hectare =   2.5 

1  inch =25 

1  kilo =   2.2 

1  kilometer =      .62 

inter =     .91 

lUter =    1.1 

1  meter =   3.3 


hectare 4047 

liters 35.24 

inch 3937 

cubic  inch 0610 

cubic  meter 0283 

cubic  centt 16.39 

cubic  feet 35.31 

cubic  yards 1 .  308 

cubic  meter 7646 

centimeters 30.48 

liters 3.785 

gram 0648 

grains 15.43 

acres 2.471 

millimeters 25 .  40 

pounds 2.205 

mile 6214 

quart  (dry) 9081 

quarts  (liquid) ...    1 .  057 
feet 3.281 


1  mile 

1  millimeter 

1  ounce  (av'd) . . . 
1  ounce  (Troy) . . 

1  peck 

1  pint  (liquid) .  .  . 

1  pound 

1  quart  (dry) . . . . 
1  quart  (liquid. . , 
1  sq.  centimeter. . 

1  sq.  foot 

1  sq. inch 

1  sq.  meter 

1  sq.  meter 

1  sq.  yard :  .  . 

1  ton  (2,000  lbs.) . 
1  ton  (2,240  lbs.) . 

1  ton  (metric) 

1  ton  (metric) 

1  yard 


=   1.6  kilometers 1 

.039  inch 

=  28  gram,s 28 

=  31  grams 31 

=    8.8  liters 8 

=      .47  liter , 

=      .45  kilo 

=    1.1  litei-s 1 

=      .95  liter 

:      .15  sq.  inch 

.093  sq.  meter 

:   6.5  sq.  c'timet'rs. ...   6 

=    1.2  sq.  yards 1 

=  11  sq.  feet 10 

=      .84  sq.  meter... 

.91  metric  ton 

:    1  metric  ton 1 

:    1.1  ton  (2,000  lbs.) . .    1 

.98  ton  (2,240  lbs.) .  . 

.91  meter 


.609 

.0394 

.35 

.10 

.810 

.4732 

.4536 

.101 

.9463 

.1550 

.0929 

.452 

.196 

.76 

.8361 

.9072 

.016 

.102 

.9842 

.9144 


*  Contraction  for  kilogram,    t  Centimeters. 


MINIMUM    WEIGHTS    OF    PRODUCE. 


THE  following  are  approximate 
States: 

Per  Bushel. 

Wheat 60  lbs. 

Corn,  not  defined 56    " 

Corn,  in  the  ear,  husked 70    " 

Corn,  shelled 56    " 

Rye 56    " 

Euckwheat 42-52    " 
arley 48    " 

Oats 32    " 

Peas 60    " 

^eans,  not  defined 60    " 

astor  Beans 50    " 

matoes. . ., 45-60    " 


weights  of  certain  articles  of  produce  according  to  the  laws  Of  the  United 

Per  Bushel. 

Millet  Seed 50  lbs. 

Hungarian  Grass  Seed... 48-50    " 

Timothy  Seed 45    " 

Red  Top  &  Blue  Grass  Seed.  14    " 

Hemp  Seed 44    " 

Salt    (see    note    below). 

Indian  Corn  or  Maize 56    " 

Corn  Meal 48    " 

Ground  Peas 24    " 

Malt 30-38    " 

Bran 20    " 


Per  Bushel. 

White  Potatoes 60  lbs. 

Sweet  Potatoes 46-60  " 

Onions 50-57  " 

Carrots 50  " 

Turnips 55-60  " 

Dried  Peaches 33  " 

Peaches,  not  defined ....  48-54  " 

Pears,  not  defined 45-60  " 

Apples,  not  defined 44-50  " 

Dried  Apples 24-28  " 

Clover  Seed 60  " 

Flax  Seed  (Linseed) 56  " 


Salt. ^Weight  per  bushel  as  adopted  by  different  States  ranges  from  50  to  80  pounds.    Coarse  salt 
mnsvlvania  is  reckoned  at  85  pounds,  and  in  Illinois  at  50  pounds  per  bushel.     Fine  salt  in  Pennsyl- 
13  reckoned  at  62  pounds,  in  Kentucky  and  IlUnois  at  55  pounds  per  bushel. 


Domestic  Weights  and  Measures. 
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MEASURES    AND    WEIGHTS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

The  measures  of  length  and  the  weights  are  nearly,  practically,  the  same  as  those  in  luse  in  the  United 
States.  The  English  ton  is  2,240  lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  same  as  the  long  ton,  or  shipping  ton  of  the  United 
States.  The  English  hundredweight  is  112  lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  same  as  the  lone  hundredweight  of  the 
United  States.  The  English  stone  Is  usually  equal  to  one-eighth  hundredweight  of  112  lbs.,  or  14  lbs.  avoird- 
upois. The  meter  has  been  legalized  at  39.37079  inches,  but  the  length  of  39  370432  inches,  as  adopted  by 
France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Russia,  is  frequently  used. 

The  Imperial  gallon,  the  basis  of  the  system  of  capacity,  involves  an  error  of  about  1  part  in  1.836: 
10  lbs.  of  water  =  277.123  cubic  inches.  (A  late  authority  gives  the  weight  of  the  Imperial  gallon  as  10.017 
pounds  and  of  the  United  States  gallon  as  8.345  pounds.) 

The  English  statute  mile  is  1,760  yards  or  5,280  feet.    The  following  are  measures  of  capacity: 


Names. 


Pounds  of 
Water. 


Cubic  Inches. 


Litres. 


United  States. 
Equivalents. 


4  gills 
2  pints 
2  quarts 
2  pottles 
2  gallons 
4  pecks 
4  bushels 
2  coombs 


=  1  pint. . . . 
=  1  quart . . . 
=  1  pottle. . 
=  1  gallon. . 
=  1  peck . . . . 
=  1  bushel . . 
=  1  coomb. . 
=  1  quarter. 


1.25 
2.5 
5 
10 

20    1       £ 

80     i  &S 
320     f  Q-" 


34.66 

69.32 

138.64 

277.27 

554 . 55 

2218.19 

8872 . 77 

17745.54 


0.56793 

1.13586 

2.27173 

4 . 54346 

9 . 08692 

36.34766 

145.39062 

290.7813 


1.20032  liquid  pints. 
120032      "       quarts. 
2.40064      •• 
1.20032      '•       gallons. 
1.03152  dry  pecks. 
1.03152    "     bushels. 
4.12606    " 
8.2521      " 


A  cubic  foot  of  pure  gold  weighs  1,210  pounds;   pure  silver,  655  pounds;   cast  iron,  450  pounds;   copper, 
550  pounds:   lead  710  pounds;   pure  platinum,  1,220  pounds;   tin,  456  pounds;  aluminum,  163  pounds. 


DOMESTIC    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 

Apothecaries'  Weight:  20  grains=l  scruple;  3  scruples  =  1  dram;  8  drams=l  ounce;  12  ounce3=» 
1  pound 

Avoirdupois  Weight  (short  ton):  27  11-32  grains  =  1  dram;  16  drams  =  1  ounce;  16  ounces  =  1  pound; 
25  pounds  =  1  quarter;   4  quarters  =1  cwt.;   20  cwt.  =  1  ton. 

Avoirdupois  Weight  (long  ton) :  27  11-32  grains  =  1  dram;  16  drama  =  1  ounce;  16  ounces  =  1  pound; 
112  pounds  =  1  cwt.;   20  cwt.  =  1  ton. 

Troy  Weight:    24  grains  =  1  pennyweight;   20  pennyweights  =  1  ounce:    1 2  ounces  =  1  pound. 

Circular  Measure:  60  seconds  =1  minute:  60  minutes  =1  degree;  30  degrees  =1  sign;  12  signs  = 
1  circle  or  circumference. 

Cubic  Measure:    1,728  cubic  inches  =  1  cubic  foot;   27  cubic  feet=  1  cubic  yard. 

Dry  Measure:    2  pints  =1  quart;   8  quarts  =  1  peck;   4  pecks  =  1  bushel. 

Liquid  Measure:  4  gills=l  pint;  2  pints=l  quart;  4  quarts=l  gallon;  31H  gallona=l  barrel;  2 
barrels  =  1  hogshead 

Long  Measure:  12  inches  =  1  foot;  3  feet=l  yard;  534  yards  =  1  rod  or  pole;  40  rods  =  l  furlong; 
8  furlongs  =  1  statute  mile  (1,760  yards  or  5,280  feef) ;   3  miles  =  1  league. 

Mariners'  Measure:  6  feet=l  fathom;  120  fathoms=l  cable  length;  7J^  cable  lengths=l  mile; 
5,280  feet=  I  statute  mile;   6,085  feet=  1  nautical  mile. 

Paper  Measure:  24  sheets  =  1  quire;  20  quires  =  1  ream  (480  sheets) ;  2  reams  =  1  bundle;  5  bundles  = 
1  bale. 

Square  Measure:  144  square  Inches  =  1  square  foot;  9  square  feet=  1  square  yard;  30 !4  square  yards 
=  1  square  rod  or  perch;  40  square  rod3=  1  rood;  4  roods  =  1  acre;  640  acres  =  1  square  mile;  36  square 
miles  (6  miles  square)  =  1  township. 

Time  Measure:  60  seconds  =1  minute;  60  minutes=l  hour;  24  hours  =  1  day;  7  daya=l  week; 
365  days=  1  year;   366  days=  1  leap  year. 

MEDICAL  SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 
R  (Lat.  Recipe),  take;  aa,  of  each;  ft,  pound:  5,  ounce;  3,  drachm;  g.  scruple;  tt|,,  minim,  or  drop; 
O  or  o,  pint;  f  ^  ,  fluid  ounce;  f  3  ,  fluid  drachm;  as,  5  ss,  half  an  ounce;  5  i,  one  ounce.  5  iss,  one  ounce 
and  a  half;  |  ij,  two  ounces;  gr.,  grain;  Q.  S.,  as  much  as  sufficient;  Ft.  Mist.,  let  a  mixture  be  made;  Ft. 
Haust.,  let  a  draught  be  made;  Ad.,  add  to;  Ad  lib.,  at  pleasure;  Aq.,  water;  M.,  mix;  Mac,  macerate; 
Pulv.,  powder;  Pil..  pill;  Solv  ,  dissolve;  St.,  let  it  stand;  Sum.,  to  be  taken;  D.,  dose;  Dil.,  dilute;  Filt., 
filter;  Lot.,  a  wash;  Garg  ,  a  gargle;  Hot.  Decub.,  at  bed  time;  Inject.,  injection;  Gtt.,  drops;  ss,  one-halt; 
Ess.,  essence. 

TEXAS   LAND  MEASURE. 


(Also  used  in  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.) 


26,000,000 

1,000,000 

25,000,000 

12,500,000 

8,333,333 

6,250,000 

7,225,000 

3,612,800 

1,806,400 

903.200 

451,600 

225,800 

5,045. 


square  varas  (square  of  5,099 

square  varas  (square  of  1,000 

square  varas  (square  of  5,000 

square  varas  (square  of  3,535.5 

square  varas  (square  of  2,886.7 

square  varas  (square  of  2,500 

square  varas  (square  of  2,688 

square  varas  (square  of  1,990.8 

square  varas  (square  of  1,344 

square  varas  (square  of     950.44 

square  varas  (square  of     672 

square  varas  (square  of     475 

376  square  varas  (square  of 


varas)  =  1  league  and  1 
varas)  =  1  labor 
varas)  =  1  league 
varas)  =  'A  league 
varas)  =  H  league 
varas)  =  %,  league 
varas) 

varas  =  1  section 
varas)  =  H  section 
varas)  =  14.  aectloa 
varas)  =  %  section 
varas)  =  \-l&  section 


=  4,605.5 

acres 

=     177.136 

acres 

=  4,428.4 

acres 

=  2,214.2 

acres 

=  1,476.13 

acres 

=  1,107.1 

acres 

=  1  280 

acrra 

=     640 

acres 

=     320 

acres 

=     160 

acres 

=       80 

acres 

=       40 

acres 

1 

acre. 

75.137  varas)  =4,840  square  yards     = 
To  find  the  number  of  acres  in  any  number  of  squai-e  varas,  multiply  the  latter  by  177  (or  to  be  more 
exact,  by  177  K),  and  cut  off  six  decimals. 

1  vara  =  33M  Inches.  1,900.8  varas  =  1  mile. 


WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


1  pulgada  (12  linea) 
1  pie 
1  vara 
1  gantah 
1  cBiia-a 


.927    inch. 
11.125    inches. 
33.375    inches. 

.8796  gallon. 
21,991  gallons. 


1  libra  (16  onzo) 
1  arroba 
1  catty  (16  tael) 
1  pecul  (100  catty) 


1.0144  lb.  av. 
25.360    lb.  av. 
1..394    lb.  av. 
139.482  lb.  av. 
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Foreign  Moneys. 


KNOTS    AND    MILES. 

The  Statute  M»le  is  5,280  feet. 

The  British  Admiralty  Knot  or  Nautical  Mile  is  6,080  feet. 

The  Statute  Knot  is  6,082.66  feet,  and  is  generally  considered  the  standard.  The  number  of  feet  in  a 
statute  knot  is  arrived  at  thus:  The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  each  degree  con- 
taining 60  knots  or  (360x60),  21,600  knots  to  the  circumference.  21,600  divided  into  131,385,456 — the 
number  of  feet  in  the  earth's  circumference — gives  6,082.66  feet — the  length  of  a  standard  mile. 


1  knot 

=  1.151  miles 

4  knots 

=   4,606.mUes 

20  knots 

=  23,030  miles 

600  feet 

=  1  cable 

2  knots 

=  2,303  miles 

5  knots 

=    5,757  miles 

25  knots 

=  28,787  miles 

10  cables 

=  1  knot 

Sknota 

=  3,454  miles  10  knots 

=  11,515  miles 

6  feet 

=  1  fathom 

ANCIENT    CREEK    AND    ROMAN    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES 

WITH  AMERICAN  EQUIVALENTS. 
WEIGHTS. 

The  Roman  libra  or  pound  =  10  oz.  18  pwt.  13  5-7  gr.,  Troy. 
Tne  Attica  mina  or  pound  =  11  oz.  7  pwt.  16  2-7  gr.,  T^oy. 
The  Attica  talent  (60  minte)  =  56  lbs.  11  oz.  0  pwt.  17  1-7  gr.,  Troy. 


DRY  MEASURE. 

The  Roman  modus  =  1  pk.  2-9  pint. 
The  Attic  choenix  =  nearly  1  'A  pints. 
The  Attic  medlmnus  =  4  pk.  6  1-10  pints. 

LIQUID  MEASURE. 

The  cotyle  =  a  little  over  '/^  pint. 
The  cyathus  =  a  little  over  1^^  pints. 
The  chU3  =  a  little  over  65i  pints. 

LONG  MEASURE. 

The  Roman  foot  =113-5  inches. 
The  Roman  cubit  =  1  ft  5^-^  Inches. 
The  Roman  pace  =  4  ft.  10  inches. 
The  Roman  furlong  =  604  ft.  10  inches. 
The  Roman  mile  =  4,835  feet. 

*The  modern  drachma  equals  19.3  cents, 
value  indicated  by  Tacitus. 


The  Grecian  cubit  =  1  ft.  6  H  inches. 
The  Grecian  furlong  =  504(ft.  4  1-5  Inches. 
The  Grecian  mile  =  4,030  ft. 

MONEY. 

The  quadrans=  1  1-10  mills. 

The  as  =  13-10  mills. 

The  sestertius  =  3.58  4-  cents. 

The sestertium  (1,000  sestertii)  =S35.S0-(-. 

The  denarius  =  14.35  + cents. 

The  Attic  obolus  =  2.39  +  cents. 

The  drachma  =  14.35  + cents.* 

The  mina  (lOOdrachmse)  =  814.35  +  . 

The  talent  (60  minae)  =  S861 .00  + . 

The  Greek  stater  =  aureus   (same  as  the  Romant) 

=  83.58,79. 
The  stater  =  daricus  =  87.16,66. 

t  Did  not  remain,  at  all  periods,  at  this  value,  but  this  is  the 


BIBLICAL  WEIGHTS  REDUCED  TO  TROY  WEIGHT. 


Lbs. 

Oz. 

Pwt. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

2 

6 

0 

125 

0 

0 

Gr. 


The  Gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  Shekel 

The  Bekah,  half  a  Shekel 

The  Shekel 

The  Maneh,  60  Shekels 

The  Talent,  50  Manehs,  or  3,000  Shekels 


12 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ELECTRICAL     UNITS    AND    THEIR    POPULAR    DEFINITIONS. 

The  watt  is  the  unit  expresfing  electrical  energy  as  horsepower  (hp)  represents  energy  in  mechanics. 
It  Is  the  sum  of  the  volt  (pressure)  times  ampere  (rate  of  flow).  Thus  2  volts  times  2  amperes  would  give 
you  4  watts.  Electrical  energy  is  sold  at  so  much  per  watt  hour  or  more  generally  at  a  given  amount  per 
kilowatt  hour — which  means  1,000  watt  hours.  This  may  represent  1  watt  for  1,000  hours  or  say  !,000 
watts  for  1  hour.  746  watts  are  equal  to  one  horsepower  or  inversely  1  kilowatt  (kw)  is  equal  to  1  H  horse- 
power. 

The  horsepower  represents  the  energy  required  to  lift  a  weight  of  33.000  pounds — 1  foot  in  1  mmute  or 
550  lbs.  1  foot  in  1  second. 

The  ohm  is  the  unit  of  electrical  resistance  and  represents  the  physical  property  of  a  material  which 
offers  a  resistance  to  the  flow  of  electricity  permitting  just  1  ampere  to  flow  at  1  volt  of  pressure.  For 
example,  1,000  feet  of  copper  wire  of  10  gauge  has  just  1  ohm  of  resistance  and  allows  the  flow  of  1  ampere 
at  1  volt.  ^         ,     . 

A  dry  battery  is  made  by  placing  in  a  hollow  receptacle  of  zinc  a  piece  of  carbon,  the  intervening  space 
being  filled  with  a  mixture  containing  certain  chemicals,  such  as  manganese  dioxide,  powdered  carbon  and 
some  absorbent  material  such  as  sawdust,  which  is  then  saturated  with  salammoniac  and  the  receptacle 
sealed.  The  chemical  action  set  up  produces  a  flow  of  electricity  when  the  two  electrodes,  the  carbon  and 
the  zinc,  are  connected  by  a  cowluctor  of  electricity  such  as  a  wire,  a  lamp  or  a  motor. 

THEODORE  DWIGHT. 


FOREIGN    MONEYS. 

English  Money:  4  farthings  =1  penny  (d);    12  pence  =1  shilling  (s);   20  shillings  =  1  pound  {£).    21 

shillings  =  one  guinea;  5  shillings  =  one  crown. 
French  Money:    100  centimes  =  1  franc. 
German  Money:    100  pfennig  =  1  mark. 

Russian  Money:   100  copecks  =  1  ruble.  , 

Austro-Hungarian  Money:   100  he'ler=l  krone  (crown). 
For  United  States  equivalents,  see  table  of  "Value  of  foreign  Coins  in:U.  S.  Money."  ^ 


Simple  Interest  Table. 


TABLE    OF    GEOMETRICAL    PROGRESSION. 

(Whereby  any  questions  of  Geometrical  Progression  and  of  Double  Ratio  may  be  solved  by  Inspection,  the 

Number  of  Terms  not  exceec^ng  56.) 


1 

1 

15 

16384 

29 

268435456 

43 

4398046511104 

2 

2 

16 

327G8 

30 

536870912 

44 

8790093022208 

3 

4 

17 

65536 

31 

1073741824 

45 

17592180044416 

4 

8 

18 

131072 

32 

2147483648 

46 

35184372088832 

5 

16 

19 

262144 

33 

4294967296 

47 

70308744177664 

6 

32 

20 

524288 

34 

S5899;M592 

48 

140737488355328 

7 

64 

21 

1048576 

35 

17179869184 

49 

281474976710656 

8 

128 

22 

2097152 

36 

34359738368 

50 

562949953421312 

9 

266 

23 

4194304 

37 

08719476736 

51 

1125899906842624 

10 

512 

24 

'    8388608 

38 

137438953472 

52 

225179981368,5248 

11 

1024 

25 

16777216 

39 

274877906944 

53 

4503599627370496 

12 

2048 

26 

33554432 

40 

549755813888 

54 

9007199254740992 

13 

4096 

27 

67108864 

41 

1099511627776 

55 

18014398509481984 

14 

8192 

28 

134217728 

42 

2199023255552 

56 

36028797018903968 

Illustrations — The  13th  power  of  2  =  8192,  and  the  8th  root  of  256  =  2. 


THE    ENGLISH    MILE. 

COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  EUROPEAN  MEASURES. 


P 

a  2 

Ho 

.2  M 

h 

< 

S3    . 

1^ 

S3 

■s  • 

English  Statute  Mile 

English  Geog.  Mile 

French  Kilometer 

German  Geog.  Mile 

Russian  Verst 

1.000 
1.150 
0.621 
4.610 
0.663 
4.714 
3.458 
7.021 
6.644 
4.682 
2.987 

0.867 
1.000 
0.540 
4.000 
0.575 
4.089 
3.000 
6.091 
5.764 
4.062 
2.592 

1.609 
1.855 
1.000 
7.420 
1.067 
7.586 
5 .  565 
11.299 
10.692 
7.536 
4.808 

0.217 
0.250 
0.135 
1.000 
0.144 
1.022 
0 . 7.50 
1 .  523 
1.441 
1.016 
0.048 

1.508 
1.738 
0.937 
6.953 
1.000 
7.112 
5.215 
10.589 
10.019 
7.078 
4.505 

0.212 
0.245 
0.132 
0.978 
0.141 
1.000 
0.734 
1.489 
1.409 
0.994 
0.634 

0.289 
0.333 
0.180 
1.333 
0.192 
1.363 
1.000 
2 .  035 
1.921 
1.354 
0.864 

0.142 
0.164 
0.088 
0,657 
0,094 
0.672 
0.493 
1.000 
0.948 
0.667 
0.425 

0.151 
0.169 
0.094 
0.694 
0.100 
0.710 
0.520 
1.057 
1.000 
0.705 
0.449 

0.213 
0.246 
0.133 
0.985 
0.142 
1.006 
0.738 
1.499 
1.419 
1.000 
0.638 

0.335 
0.386 
0.208 
1.543 
0.222 

Austrian  Mile 

1.578 

Dutch  Ure 

1.157 

Norwegian  Mile 

Swedish  Mile 

2.350 
2.224 

Danish  Mile 

1.567 

Swiss  Stunde 

1.000 

STANDARD    NEWSPAPER    MEASURES. 

The  Standard  Newspaper  Measure,  as  recognized  and  now  in  general  use  is  13  ems  pica.  The  standard 
of  measurement  of  all  sizes  of  type  is  the  "era  quad,"  not  the  letter  "m." 

The  basis  of  measurement  adopted  by  the  International  Typographical  Union  is  the  lower-case  alphabet, 
from  "a"  to  "z"  inclusive,  and  the  ems  used  are  the  same  body  as  the  type  measured. 


i'A  Point 

18  ems 

7  Point 

14  ems 

10  Point 

13  ems 

6      Point 

17  ems 

8  Point 

14  ems 

11  Point 

13  ems 

5'A  Point 

16  ems 

9  Point 

13  ems 

12  Point 

13  ems 

6      Point 

15  ems 

«  SIMPLE    INTEREST    TABLE. 

(Showing  at  Different  Rates  the  Interest  on  81  from  1  Month  to  1  Year,  and  on  S1(M)  from  1  Day  to  1  Year.) 


4  Per  Cent. 

5  Per  Cent. 

6  PER  Cent. 

7  Per  Cent. 

8  PER  Cent. 

Time. 

o 
Q 

i 

a 
O 

1 

2 

1 

a 
O 

m 
1 

o 
Q 

a 

2 

o 

a 

a 
1 

o 
Q 

2 

c 

O 

One  Dollar    1  month . . . . 

2  "      

3  '■      .... 
6       "      .... 

12       "      .  . . . 

OneHund.  Dol's.  1  day.. . 

•■      2    "  ... 

'•      3    "  ... 

4    "  ... 

"      5    "  ... 
•'      6    •'   ... 

*•            "1  month 
"     2      •' 
"      3      •• 
•■      6      *• 
••    12      " 

4 

i 

2 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
33 
66 

; 

1         '.'. 

3 

7 

1 

"i 

2 
4 
5 
6 

7 
4 
7 

i 

2 
5 

i 

2 

5 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

8 

41 

83 

25 

50 

4 
8 
3 
5 

3 

7 
1 
3 
9 
3 
6 
2 

i 

1 

3 

6 

1 

3 

5 

6 

8 

10 

50 

.. 

50 

1       .. 

>       .. 

5 
5 

6 
2 

6 
2 

i 
1 
3 

7 

1 

3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

58 

16 

I      75 

1      50 

5 

1 
7 
5 

9 
8 
8 
7 
7 
6 
3 
6 

I 

i 

i 

2 

4 

8 

2 

4 

6 

8 

11 

13 

66 

33 

[       '. 
i 

6 
3 

'2 
4 
7 

Roman  and  Arabic  Numerals. 


COMPOUND    INTEREST    TABLE. 

COMPOUND    INTEREST   ON   ONE    DOLLAR   FOR    100   YEARS. 


Per 

Amount. 

Yrs. 

cent. 

SI 

100 

1 

100 

2 

100 

2'A 

100 

3 

100 

3'A 

100 

4 

Accumula- 
tion. 


S2.70,5 
7.24,5 
11.81,4 
19.21,8 
31.19,1 
50.50,4 


Per 

Amount. 

Yrs. 

cent. 

SI 

100 

4H 

100 

5 

100 

6 

](»() 

7 

100 

8 

100 

9 

Accumula- 
tion. 


S81.58,9 
131.50,1 
339.30,5 
867.72,1 
2,199.78,4 
5,529.04,4 


Amount. 

Yrs. 

Per 
cent. 

Accumulation. 

SI 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

10 
11 
12 
15 
18 
24 

513,780.66 
34,064.34,6 
83,521.82,7 
1,174,302.40 
15,424,106.40 
2,198,720,200 

YEARS  IN  WHICH  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  WILL  DOUBLE  AT  SEVERAL  RATES  OF  INTEREST. 


At  Simple 

AT  Compound  Interest;        i 

At  Simple 

AT  Compound  Interest. 

Com- 

Com- 

Rate. 

Interest. 

Com- 

pounded 

Com- 

Rate. 

Interest. 

Com- 

pounded 

Cora- 

pounded 

1      Semi- 

pounded 

pounded 

Serai- 

pounded 

Yearly. 

Auuually. 

Quarterly. 

Yearly. 

Anuually. 

Quarterly. 

1 

100  years. 

69.660 

69.487 

69.237 

6 

16.67 

11.896 

11.725 

11.639 

IM 

66.66 

46.556 

46.382 

46.297 

634 

15.38 

11.007 

10.836 

10.750 

2 

50.00 

35.003 

34.830 

34.743 

7 

14.29 

10.245 

10.074 

9.966 

234 

40.00 

28.071 

27.899 

27.748 

73^ 

13.33 

9.584 

9.414 

9.328 

3 

33.33 

23.450 

23.278 

23.191 

8 

12.50 

9  006 

8.837 

8.751 

3H 

28.57 

20.149 

19.977 

19.890 

8M 

11.76 

8.497 

8.327 

8.241 

4 

25.00 

17.673 

17.501 

17,415 

9 

11.11 

8.043 

7.874 

7.788 

434 

22.22 

15.747 

15.576 

15.490 

93^ 

10.52 

7.638 

7.468 

7.383 

5 

20.00 

14.207 

14.035 

13.949 

10 

10.00 

7.273 

7.103 

7.018 

5>A 

18.18 

12.942 

12.775 

12.689 

12 

8.34 

6.116 

5.948 

5.862 

MONTHLY    WAGE    TABLE.* 


Days. 

SIO 

SU 

S12 

S13 

S14 

S15 

S16 

S17 

SIS 

$19 

S20 

1 

.38 

.77 

1.15 

1.54 

1.92 

2.31 

2.69 

3.08 

3.46 

3.85 

4.23 

4.62 

5.00 

5.38 

5.77 

7.69 

10.00 

20.00 

30.00 

40.00 

50.00 

60.00 

70.00 

80.00 

90.00 

100.00 

110.00 

120.00 

.42 

.85 

1.27 

1.69 

2.12 

■    2.54 

2.96 

3.38 

3.81 

4.23 

4.65 

5.08 

6.50 

5.92 

6.35 

8.46 

11.00 

22.00 

33.00 

44.00 

.■JS.OO 

66.00 

77.00 

88.00 

99.00 

110.00 

121.00 

132.00 

.46 

.92 

1.38 

1.85 

2.31 

2.77 

3.23 

3.69 

4.15 

4.62 

5.08 

5.44 

6.00 

6.46 

6.92 

9.23 

12.00 

24.00 

36.00 

48.00 

60.00 

72.00 

84.00 

96.00 

108.00 

120.00 

132.00 

144.00 

.50 

1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.60 

5.00 

5.60 

6.00 

6.50 

7.00 

7.50 

10.00 

13.00 

26.00 

39.00 

52.00 

65.00 

78.00 

91.00 

104.00 

117.00 

130.00 

143.00 

156.00 

.54 

1.08 

1.62 

2.15 

2.69 

3.23 

3.77 

4.31 

4.85 

5.38 

5.92 

6.46 

7.00 

7.54 

8.08 

10.77 

14.00 

28.00 

42.00 

56.00 

70.00 

84.00 

9S.00 

112.00 

126.00 

140.00 

154.00 

168.00 

.58 

1.15 

1.73 

2.31 

2.88 

3.46 

4.04 

4.62 

5.19 

5.77 

6.35 

6.92 

7.50 

8.08 

8.65 

11.54 

15.00 

30.00 

45.00 

60.00 

75.00 

90.00 

105.00 

120.00 

135.00 

150.00 

165.00 

180.00 

.62 

1.23 

1.85 

2.46 

3.08 

3.69 

4.31 

4.92 

5.54 

6.15 

6.77 

7.38 

8.00 

8.62 

9.23 

12.31 

16.00 

32.00 

48.00 

64.00 

80.00 

96.00 

112.00 

128.00 

144.00 

160.00 

176.00 

192.00 

.65 

1.31 

1.96 

2.62 

3.27 

3.92 

4.58 

5.23 

5.88 

6.54 

7.19 

7.85 

8.50 

9.15 

9.81 

13.03 

17.00 

34.00 

51.00 

68.00 

85.00 

102.00 

119.00 

136.00 

153.00 

170.00 

187.00 

204.00 

.69 

1.38 

2.08 

2.77 

3.46 

4.15 

4.85 

5.54 

6.23 

6.92 

7.62 

8.31 

9.00 

9.69 

10.38 

13.85 

18.00 

36.00 

54.00 

72.00 

90.00 

108.00 

126.00 

144.00 

162.00 

180.00 

198.00 

216.00 

.73 

1.46 

2.19 

2.92 

3.65 

4.38 

6.12 

5.85 

6.58 

7.31 

8.04 

8.77 

9.50 

10.23 

10.96 

14.62 

19.00 

38.00 

67.00 

76.00 

95.00 

114.00 

133.00 

152.00 

171.00 

190.00 

209 . 00 

228.00 

.77 

2 

1.54 

3 

2.31 

4 

3.08 

5 

3.85 

6 

4.62 

7 

5.38 

8 

6.15 

9 

6.92 

10 

7.69 

11 

8.46 

12 

9.23 

13 ' 

10.00 

14               

10.77 

15 

H.54 

20 

15.38 

1  month 

20.00 

2 

40.00 

3 

60.00 

4 

80.00 

100.00 

g 

120.00 

7 

140.00 

8 

160.00 

i8::::::::::-:::::::: 

180.00 
200.00 

11 

220.00 

1  year 

240.00 

*  Six  working  days  in  the  weeR. 


ROMAN    AND    ARABIC    NUMERALS. 


I 

II 

UI 

V 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XVI '.'..'.'.'.'..'. 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

XXX 

XL 

L 

LX 

LXXXorXXC".;; 
XC 

...30 
...40 
...50 
...60 
...70 
...80 
...90 

CCGC 

D 

DC 

DCC 

DGCC 

CM 

M 

MCMXVUI.... 
MM 

....  400 
....  500 
....   600 

700 

800 

6 

• 7 

. : 8 

9 

10 

....  900 
1000 

C 

CG 

COG 

...  100 
...200 
...300 

1918 

2000 

Height  and  Weight  of  Men  and  Women. 
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SPECIFIC    GRAVITY.* 


Liquids. 


Water 100 

Sea-water 103 

Dead  Sea 124 

Alcohol 84 

Turpentine 99 

Wine 100 

Urine 101 

Cider 102 

Beer 102 

Woman's  miUc 102 

CoWs  "    103 

Goat's  "    104 

Porter 104 


Timber. 


Corl< 24 

Poplar 38 

Fir 55 

Cedar • 61 

Pear 66 

Walnut 67 

Oierry 72 

Maple 75 

Ash 84 

Beech 85 

Mahogany 106 

Oalc 117 

Ebony 133 


Sundries. 


Indigo 77 

Ice 92 

Gunpowder 93 

Butter 94 

Clay 120 

Coal 130 

Opium 134 

Honey 145 

Ivory 183 

Sulphur 203 

Marble 270 

Chalk 279 

Glass 289 


Metals 

and  Slones. 

Granite.  . 
Diamond. 
Cast  iron. 
Tin 

278 

353 

721 

729 

Bar  iron .  . 
Steel 

779 

783 

Brass 

840 

Copper.  . . 
Silver 

895 

1,047 

Lead 

1,135 

Mercury. . 
Gold 

1,357 

1,926 

Platina.  .  . 

2,150 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  loot  of  distilled  jwater  at  a  temperature  of  60"  F.  is  1,000  ounces  Avoirdvipois, 
vert/  nearly,  therefore  the  weight  (in  ounces,  Avoirdupois)  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  it  the  substances  in  tho 
above  table  is  found  by  multiplying  the  specific  gravities  by  10,  thus; — one  cubic  loot  of  oak  weighs  1,170 
ounces;  one  cubic  foot  of  marble  2,700  ounces,  and  so  on.  l> 

*  Compared  with  water.  

FREEZING,    FUSING,    A^SD    BOILIPJG    POINTS. 


Substances. 

Reau- 
mur. 

Centi- 
grade. 

Fahren- 
heit. 

Substances. 

Reau- 
mur. 

Centi- 
grade. 

Fahren- 
heit. 

Bromine  freezes  at 

—  17.6° 

—  3 

—  31.5 

0 

211 

963 

1,105 

1,230 

260 

50 

—  22° 

—  4 

—  39.4 

0 

264 

1,204 

1,380 

1,.538 

325 

62.5 

—  7.6° 
25 

—  39 
32 

507 

2,200 

2,518 

2,800 
617 
144.5 

Silver  fuses  at 

800° 

76.5 

92 
182 
329.6 

63 

50 

28.4 
140 

80 

1,000° 

95.6 
115, 
228 
412 

74.4 

63 

35.5 
175 
100 

1,832" 

Olive  oil  freezes  at. 

Sodium  fuses  at 

204 

Quicksilver  freezes  at 

Sulphur  fuses  at 

239 

Water  freezes  at 

Tin  fuses  at 

442 

Bismuth  metal  fuses  at.. . . 

Zinc  fuses  at 

773 

Copper  fuses  at 

Alcohol  boils  at 

167 

Gold  fuses  at 

Bromine  boils  at 

145 

Ether  boils  at 

96 

Iodine  boils  at 

347 

Potassium  fuses  at    . 

Water  boils  at 

212 

Authorities  vary  on  some  of  these  points.     The  best  are  given. 


HEIGHT    ANO    WEIGHT    OF    MEH    AND    WOMEN. 

Graded  Average  Weight  for  Men  and  Women,  Co.mpiled  by  the  Association  op  Life  Insurance 

Medical  Directors  and  the  actuarial  Society  op  America  and 

IN  Use  by  the  Insurance  Companies. 

MEN. 


AGE 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Group. 

Weifeht. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weiglit. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

5' 

5'  1" 

5'  2" 

5'  3" 

5'  4" 

5'  5" 

6'  6" 

5'  7" 

15-19 

113 

115 

118 

121 

124 

128 

132 

136 

20-24 

119 

121 

124 

127 

131 

135 

139 

142 

25-29 

124 

126 

128 

131 

134 

138 

142 

146 

30-34 

127 

129 

131 

134 

137 

141 

145 

149 

35-39 

129 

131 

133 

136 

140 

144 

148 

152 

40-44 

132 

134 

136  . 

139 

142 

146 

150 

154. 

45-49 

134 

136 

138 

141 

144 

148 

152 

156 

150-5^ 

135 

137 

139 

142 

145 

149 

153 

157 

5'  8" 

5'  9" 

5'  10" 

5'  11" 

6' 

6'  1" 

6'  2" 

6'  3" 

15-19 

140 

144 

148 

153 

158 

163 

168 

173 

20-24 

146 

150 

154 

158 

163 

168 

173 

178 

25-29 

160 

154 

158 

163 

169 

175 

181 

187 

30-34 

1.54 

158 

163 

168 

174 

180 

186 

192 

35-39 

157 

162 

167 

172 

178 

184 

191 

197 

40-44 

159 

164 

169 

175 

181 

187 

191 

201 

145- i9 

161 

166 

171 

177 

183      . 

190 

197 

204 

.50-54 

162 

167 

172 

178 

184 

191 

198 

205 

WOMEN". 


15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-51 


15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 


4'  11" 
110 
113 
116 
119 
122 
126 
129 
131 

5'  6" 
130 
133 
136 
140 
144 
147 
151 
152 


5' 
112 
115 
118 
121 
124 
128 
131 
133 

5'  7" 
134 
137 
140 
144 
148 
151 
155 
157 


5'  1" 
114 
117 
120 
123 
126 
130 
133 
135 

5'  8" 
138 
141 
144 
148 
152 
155 
159 
162 


5  2" 
117 
120 
122 
125 
129 
133 
136 
138 

5'  9" 
141 
145 
148 
152 
156 
159 
163 
166 


5'  3" 
120 
123 
125 
128 
132 
136 
139 
141 

5'  10" 
145 
149 
152 
155 
159 
162 
166 
170 


5'  4" 
123 
126 
129 
132 
136 
139 
142 
144 

6'  11" 

150 
153 
155 
158 
162 
166 
170 
174 


5'  5'« 
126 
129 
132 
136 
140 
143 
146 
148 

6' 
155 
157 
159 
162 
165 
169 
173 
177 
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Tensile  Strength  of  Materials. 


WATER    MEASURES. 

WEIGHT  OF  WATER. 


1  cubic  inch 

12  cubic  incties 

1  cubic  foot 62 , 

1  cubic  foot 7 . 

1.8  cubic  feet 112 

35.84  cubic  feet 2240. 

1  cylindrical  inch 

12  cylindrical  inches. .. . 

1 cylindrical  foot 49 , 

Note — The  centre  of  pressure 
thirds  the  depth  from  the  surface. 


03617 

pound. 

1 

434 

pound. 

2 

5 

Bounds. 

45 

48052 

U.  S.  gals. 

1 

0 

pounds. 

11 

0 

pounds. 

224 

02842 

pound. 

1 

341 

pound. 

13 

10 

pounds. 

268 

cylindrical  foot 6.0  U.  S.  gals. 

.282  cylindrical  feet 112.0  pounds. 

.64     cylindrical  feet 2240.0  pounds. 

Imperial  gallon 10 . 0  pbunds. 

.2       imperial  gallons 112.0  pounds. 

imperial  (jallons 2240.0  pounds. 

U.  S.  gallon 8.355  pounds. 

.44     U.  S.  gallons 112.0  pounds.   "-^ 

.8       U.S.  gallons 2240 . 0  pounds. 


of  water  against  the  side  of  the  containing  vessel  or  reservoir  is  at  two- 
One  cubic  foot  salt  water  weighs  64.3  pounds. 


THEORETICAL    VELOCITY    OF    WATER    IN 

FEET   PER 

SECOND. 

Head. 

Velocity,  Feet 

Head, 

Velocity,  Feet 

Head, 

Velocity,  Feet 

Head, 

Velocity,  Feet 

Feet. 

per  Second. 

Feet. 

per  Second. 

Feet. 

per  Second. 

Feet. 

per  Second. 

10 

25.4 

25 

40.1 

55 

59.5 

85 

74.0 

12 

27.8 

30 

43.9 

60 

62.1 

90 

76.1 

15 

31.1 

35 

47.4 

65 

64.7 

95 

78.2 

18 

34.0 

40 

50.7 

70 

67.1 

100 

80.3 

20 

35.9 

45 

53.8 

75 

69.5 

125 

89.7 

22 

37.6 

50 

56.7 

80 

71.8 

150 

98.3 

PRESSURE    OF    WATER    PER    SQUARE    INCH    AT    DIFFERENT    DEPTHS. 


Depth 

Depth 

Depth 

Depth 

IN 

Pressure 

IN 

Pressure 

IN 

Pressure 

IN 

Pressure 

Feet. 

(lbs.) 

Feet. 

(lbs.) 

Feet. 

(lbs.) 

Feet. 

(lbs.) 

6 

2.60 

35 

15.16 

90 

38.98 

160 

69.31 

8 

3.40 

40 

17.32 

100 

43.31 

170 

73.64 

10 

4.33 

45 

19.49 

110 

47.64 

180 

77.97 

15 

6.49 

50 

21.65 

120 

51.98 

190 

82.30 

20 

8.66 

60 

25.99 

130 

56.31 

200 

86.63 

25 

10.82 

70 

30.32 

140 

60.64 

215 

93.14 

30 

12.99 

80 

34.65 

150 

64.97 

230 

99.63 

TEMPERATURE    OF    STEAM. 

ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE   14.7  LBS. 

DEGREES   IN  FAHRENHEIT 

SCALE. 

PKES3URB 

Degrees 

Pressure 

Degrees 

Pressure 

Degrees 

PRESSURE 

Degrees 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

1 

216.3 

12 

244.3 

32 

277.0 

80 

323.9 

2 

219.4 

14 

248.3 

34 

279.6 

85 

327.6 

3 

222.4 

16 

252.1 

40 

286.9 

90 

331.1 

4 

225 . 2 

18 

255.7 

45 

292.5 

95 

334.5 

5 

227.9 

20 

259.2 

50 

297.8 

100 

337.8 

6 

230.5 

22 

262.5 

55 

302.7 

105 

341.0 

7 

233.0 

24 

265.6 

60 

307.4 

110 

344.0 

8 

235 . 4 

26 

268.6 

65 

311.8 

115 

347.0 

9 

237.7 

28 

271.5 

70 

316.0 

120 

350.0 

10 

240.0 

30 

274.3 

75 

320.0 

125 

3.52.8 

Steam  flows  into  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  650  feet  per  second. 


TENSILE    STRENGTH    OF    MATERIALS. 


MATERIALS. 


.METALS. 

Aluminum  castings 
sheets. . 
"          wire.  .  . 
"          bars .  .  . 
Nickel  aluminum. . 
Aluminum  bronze. 
Manganese     "     . 
Phosphor        "     . 
Tobin              •'  •  . 
Bronze  gun  metal . 
Platinum  wire  (an- 
nealed ) 

Platinum  wire  (not 
annealed) .... 

Tin 

Gold  (cast) 

Silver  (east ) 

Lead 

'Inc 

rass  (cast ) . . . . 
pper  (cast ) .  . 
copper  wire . 
\    - 


Lba.' 


15,000 
24,000 
50,000 
28,000 
40,000 
70,000 
60,000 
46,000 
66,000 
35,000 

32,000 

56,000 

3,500 

20,000 

40.000 

2,000 

5,400 

24,000 

24.000 

35,000 

60,000 


MATERI.UiS. 


METALS. 

Cast  iron 

Cast     •'     steel  . 

Wrought  iron . .  . 

Soft  steel 

Carbon  steel  (not 
annealed) .... 

Carbon  steel  (an- 
nealed ) 

Carbon  steel  oil 
tempered 

Nicliel  steel  (an- 
nealed ) 

Nicliel  steel  oil 
tempered 

Rivet  steel 

Steel  for  bridges . . . 

Medium  steel 

Vanadium  steel 
(cast) 

Chromium  ^nickel 
steel 

Chromium  vanadi- 
um steel 


Lbs. 


20,000 
60.000 
50,000 
58,000 

75,000 

80,000 

85,000 

80,000 

90,000 
53,000 
60,000 
65,000 

70,000 

81,400 

100,000 


MATERIALS.  Lba.* 


METALS. 

Nickel  vanadium 
steel 

Chrome  nickel  va- 
nadium steel .... 

Manganese  steel 
(cast ) 

Manganese  steel 
(rolled) 


WOODS. 

Ash 

Black  walnut . 

Beech 

Cedar 

Chestnut 

Elm 

Hemlock 

Hickory 

Locust 

Lignum  vitae. 

Maple 

White  oak 

Live       "   . . .  . 


99,700 
129,100 

90,000 
140,000 


14.000 
12,000 
14,500 
10,000 
10,000 
13,400 
8,700 
15,000 
23,000 
11,000 
10,500 
14,500 
13.000 


Materials. 


WOODS. 

Poplar 

Redwood 

Spruce 

White  pine .  . . 
Yellow   "    . . . 

Red  fir 

Yellow  flr .  .  . . 
Teak 


miscellaneou.s. 

Blue  Stone 

Granite 

Limestone 

Marble 

Sandstone 

Bricks  (common).. 

','      (beat    hand 

pressed) 

Ordinary   single 

leather  belting. . 
Ordinary  double 

leather  belting. . 
Cotton  belting .  .  . 


Lbff.» 


7.009 
8,500 
14,500 
15,000 
11,001) 
10,000 
12,000 
14,000 


1,400 
600 

1,000 
700 

too 

299 

400 

3,000 

6,000 
6,000 


^easHe  Strength  is  the  resistance  of  the  fibres  or  particles  of  a  body  to  separation.  It  is  therefore 
Uonal  to  their  number,  or  to  the  area  of  its  transverse  section.  The  fibres  of  wood  are  strongest 
e  centre  of  the  trunk  or  limb  of  a  tree.    *  Tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  Inch. 
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THE    CAPITOL    AT    WASHENCTON. 

The  Capitol  is  situated  in  latitude  38°  53'  20". 4  north  and  longitude  77°  00'  35". 7  west  from  Greenwich. 
It  fronts  east,  and  stands  on  a  plateau  eighty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Potomac. 

The  entire  length  of  the  building  from  north  to  south  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  four  Inches, 
and  its  greatest  dimension  from  east  to  west  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Tlie  area  covered  by  the  building 
is  153,112  square  feet. 

The  dome  of  the  original  central  building  was  constructed  of  wood,  cohered  with  copper.  This  waa 
replaced  in  1856  by  the  present  structure  of  cast  Iron.  It  was  completed  in  1S65.  The  entire  weight  of  iron 
used  is  8,909,200  pounds. 

The  dome  is  crowned  bv  a  bronze  statue  of  Freedom,  which  is  nineteen  feet  six  inches  high  and  weighs 
14,985  pounds.  It  was  modelled  by  Crawford.  The  height  of  the  dome  above  tl;e  base  line  of  the  east  front 
is  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  five  inches.  Tije  heiglit  from  the  top  of  the  balustrade  of  the  building 
is  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  eleven  Inches.  The  greatest  diameter  at  the  base  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  five  inches. 

Tlie  rotunda  is  ninety-seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
canopy  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  three  inches. 

The  Senate  Chamber  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  three  Inches  in  length,  by  eighty  feet  three  inches 
in  width,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  height.    The  galleries  will  accommodate  one  thousand  persons. 

The  Representatives'  Hall  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet  in  length,  by  ninety-three  feet  in  width, 
and  thirt.v-six  feet  in  height. 

Tlie  soutlieast  corner-stone  of  the  original  building  was  laid  September  18,  1793,  by  President  Wash- 
ington with  Masonic  ceremonies.  The  corner-stone  of  the  extensions  was  laid  July  4,  1851,  by  President 
Fillmore. 

The  room  now  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court  was,  until  18.59.  occupied  as  the  Senate  Chamber.  Previoua 
to  that  time  the  court  occupied  the  room  immediately  beneath,  now  used  as  a  law  library. 


LINCOLN'S    GETTYSBURG    SPEECH. 

(Address  at  the  Dedication  of  Gettysburg  Cemetery,  November  19,  1863.) 

FODRSCODE  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived 
la  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.     It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow— this  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add 
or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  talie  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birtli  of  freedom — and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  [An  accurate  version  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  as  revised  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  printed  In  "Autographs  of  our  Country's  Authors," 
Baltimore,  1864.1 


NATIONAL    RIVERS    AND    HARBORS    CONGRESS. 

The  purposes  of  the  congress  as  set  forth  in  Its  constitution  are  as  follows: 

"The  objects  of  this  congress  shall  be  the  collection  and  preparation  of  all  obtainable  data  touching 
the  scientific  improvement,  development  and  uses  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  nation;  these  data  to  in- 
clude findings  of  the  Board  of  United  States  Engineers  and  other  scientific  facts  dealing  with  questions  of 
waterway  transportation  and  allied  subjects. 

"To  disseminate  to  as  many  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  possible  the  scientific  knowledge  col- 
lected and  prepared,  through  the  publications  of  this  association,  its  news  bureau  and  its  field  representa- 
tives— to  the  end  that  the  people  may  be  educated  to  the  importance  of  waterway  development,  and  that 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  may  be  had  through  the  scientific  Improvement  and  maintenance 
of  our  lakes,  rivers,  harbors  and  canals  for  navigation  and  commerce. 

"The  membership  of  this  congress  shall  consist  of  commercial,  manufacturing  and  kindred  organizations, 
waterway  improvement  associations,  corporations,  companies,  and  Individual  citizens  engaged  or  Interested 
in  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises,  who  may  subscribe  to  Its  constitution  and  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port and  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  congress." 

President — Hon.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  Lake  Providence,  La.  Secretary-Treasurer — S.  A.  Thompson, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

UNITED  STATES  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  la  charged  with  the  survey  of  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  and  coasts  under  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  the  publication  of  charts  covering 
said  coasts.  This  includes  base  measure,  triangulatlon.  topography  and  hydrography  aloni;  said  coasts; 
the  survey  of  rivers  to  the  head  of  tide  water  or  ship  navigation,  deep  sea  soundings,  temperature  and  current 
observations  along  said  coasts  and  throughout  the  Gulf  and  Japan  Streams,  magnetic  observations  and  re- 
searches and  the  publication  of  maps  showing  the  variations  o'  terrestrial  magnetism;  <jravity  research, 
determination  of  heights  by  precise  leveling,  the  determination  of  geographic  positions  by  astronomic,  ob-  , 
servations  for  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth,  and  by  triangulatlon  to  furnish  reference  points  for  State 
surveys  and  to  co-ordinate  governmental  surveys,  the  determination  of  the  shape  and  sb.e  of  the  earth  and 
researches  in  isostasy,  whereby  information  is  obtained  regarding  variations  from  normal  densities  in  the 
outer  portions  of  the  earth.  ' 

Tne  results  obtained  are  published  in  annual  reports  and  In  special  publications;  charts  upon  varJouf 
scales,  including  sailing  charts,  general  charts  of  the  coast  and  harbor  charts;  tide  tables  Issued  annually  I 
advance;  coast  pilots  with  sailing  directions  covering  the  navigable  waters;  notice  to  mariners  Issued  week 
aa  a  joitjt  publication  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  and  containing  c 
rent  information  necessary  for  safe  navigation;  catalogues  of  charts  and  publications,  and  aucb  other  r 
licatiuus  as  may  be  "oquired  to  carr.v  out  the  orgaalc  law  goveroine;  the  survey. 
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(JDoustitution  of  tijr  sauitttr  .states. 

Preamble.  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 

justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE     I.  ; 

Legislative  Section  I.    All  legislative  powers  heroin  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the 

powers.  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 

House  of  Repre-   ■       Section  II.     1.  Tlie  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen 
sentatives.       every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electore  in  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualiflcations  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Le^'islature 
Qualifications  of  2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty- 

Representa-  five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
tives.  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Apportionment  3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  Statea 

of    Represen-  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall 
tatives.  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persona,  including  those  bound  to  ser- 

vice for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  ,c)ther  persona. 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  shall  by  law  direct.    The  number  of  Representative?  shall  not  exceed  one  for 
every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  sliall  have  at  least  one  Repicsentative;  and  until 
such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hamjishire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose 
3;  Massachusetts,  8;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  1;  Connecticut,  5;  New 
York,  6;  New  Jersey,  4,  Pennsylvania,  8;  Delaware,  1;  Maryland,  6;  Virginia,  10;  North 
Carolina,  5;  South  Carolina,  5,  and  Georgia,  3.* 
Vacancies,  how         4.  AVlien  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State,  the  Executive  Author- 
filled,  ity  thereof  shall  Issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 
Officers,     how  5.  Tlie  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall 

appointed.       have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 
Senate.  Section  III.    [See  Article  XVII.,  Amendments.1    1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  Statea 

shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for 
six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall  ixave  one  vote 
Classification  of  2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they 

Senators.  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.    The  scats  of  the  Senators  of  the 

first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so 
that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may 
make  temporary  appointment  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then 
fill  such  vacancies. 
Qualifications  of  3.  No  person  shall'be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years, 

Senators.         and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
Inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  sliall  be  cliosen. 
President  of  the  4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall 

Senate.  have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 
Senate   a   court  6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.     When  sitting  for 

for  trial  of  im-  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.    When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
peachments.     is  tried,  tlie  Chief  Justice  shall  preside;   and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
Judgment    in  7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 

case    of    con-  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the 
viction.  United  States;    but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indict- 

ment, trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 
Elections  of  Sen-  Section  IV.     1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 

atorsandRep-  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;   but  the  Con- 
resentatives.    gress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  places  of  choosing 
Senators. 
Meeting  of  Con-  2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall 

gress.  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Organization  of  Section  V.     l.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualffica- 

Congress.         tions  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business: 

but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 

attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  House  may 

provide. 

Rule     of     pro-         2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for 

ceedings.  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member. 

Journals  of  each         3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 

House.  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;   and  the  yeas  and 

nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those 

present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Adjournment  of  4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 

Congress.  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  In  which  the  two 

Houses  shall  be  sitting.  . 

ay  and   prlvi-         Section  VL    1.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  for 

eges  of  mem-  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  .and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

era.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from 

arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and 

returning  from  the  same;   and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House  they  shall  not  be 

questioned  in  any  other  place. 

♦  See  Article  XIV.,  Amendments. 
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O  t  li  e  r   offices         2.  No  Senator  or  Representijtive  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
probibited.       appointed  to  any  civil  offlce  undei-  the  authority  of  tlie  United  States  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or, the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time;    and  no 
person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during 
his  continuance  in  office. 
Revenue  bills.  Section  VII.     1.  AH  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

sentatives, but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 
How    bills    be-  2.  Every  biil  which  shall  h.ive  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 

come  laws.  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he 
approve,  he, shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  liis  objections,  to  that  House 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal, 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thuds  of  that  House  sliall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  othe;-  House,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered;  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  House  it  shall 
become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  agiiinst  the  bill  sliall  be  entered  on 
the  journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  hira,  the  same 
shall  be  a  law  in  lilte  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjourn- 
ment prevent  its  return:  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 
Approval    and  3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  tlie  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House 

veto  powers  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
ot  the  Presi- sented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect  shall 
dent.  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-tliirds  of  the 

Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  tlie  rules  and  limitations  prescribed 
in  the  case  of  a  bill. 
Powers     vested  Section  VIII.     1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power: 

in  Congress.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 

for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establisli  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard 
Of  weights  and  measures. 

0.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  secui'ities  and  current  coin 
of  the  United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  rights  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning 
■*  '  '                  captures  on  land  and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dry-docl^s,  and  other  needful  buildings. 

1«.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 

the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government 

of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Immigrants,  Section  IX.     1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 

how      admit-J30w  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to 

ted.  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duly  may  be  imposed  on  sucU 

importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

Habeas  corpus.  2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in 

cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 
Attainder.  3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

Direct  taxes.  4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census 

or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 
Regulations   re-  5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State, 

gardlng     cus-  6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the 

toms  duties,    ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another,  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 
Moneys,    how  7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriatlona 

drawn.  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 

public  money  shall  be  publisiied  from  time  to  time. 
Titles  of  nobili-  8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States.    And  no  person  holding 

ty  prohibited,  any  office  of  nroflt  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept 
of  any  present,  emolument,  oflfice,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  foreign  state. 
Powers    of  Section  X.     1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation,  grar 

States    de- letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  go 
fined.  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  !• 

or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  impost  or  dutii 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  iuspi 
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laws,  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  hy  any  State  on  imports  or  exports, 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject 
to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep 
troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent 
danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

'  ARTICLE     II. 

Executive  pow-'  Section  I.  1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
er,  in  whom  states  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  ofBce  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together 
vested.    '  with  the  V^ice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows: 

Electors.  ■  2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 

number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative  or  person 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 
Proceedings     of  3.  [The  electors  shill  meet  in  tlieir  respective  States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons, 

electors.  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.    And 

they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  eacli, 
which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.    The  President  of  the  Senate 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.   The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  phall 
be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed, 
Proceedmgs    of  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of 
the  House  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them 
Representa-  for  President:  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  higliest  on  the  |ist  the 
tives.  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  President     But  in  choosing  the  President,  the 

vote  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote.  A 
quorum,  for  this  purpose,  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  and  a  majority  of  all  tlie  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after 
the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors 
shall  be  the  Vice-President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes, 
the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President.]* 
Time  of  choos  4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  and  the  day  on 

;ng  electort.     wliich  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 
Qualifications  of  5.  No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 

the Presidens.  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;   neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 
Provision   in  6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 

case  of  his  dis-  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the 
ability.  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resig- 

nation, or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the  disability  be  removed 
or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 
Salary     of     the  7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation  which 

President         shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 
Oatn     of     the         8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or 
President.       affirmation: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  Slates,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Duties    of    the  .-^    Section  II.     1.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
President.        of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States;   he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  tlie  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  oHences  against  the 
United  States  except  in  cases  of  impeacliment. 
May  make  trea-  2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 

tics,  appoint  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate  and 
St  ambassadors,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
Judges,  etc.  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments.  iiij  «  j! 

May  fill  vacan-  3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
ciea  recess  of  the  Senate  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 

session, 
jyiay  make  rec-  Section  III.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state 
ommenda-of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
tions  to  and  sary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either 
convene  Con-  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
gress.  ment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;   he  shall  receive  ambas- 

sadors and  other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 
How    officers  Section  IV.    The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States 

may    be    re-  shall  be  removed  from  ofldce  oa  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or 
moved.  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE     III. 

Judicial   power,         Section  I.    The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
how  invested.  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estab- 
lish.   The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

•  This  clause  is  superseded  by  Article  XII.,  Amendments. 
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To  what  cases  It  Section  II.    1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 

extends.  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 

be  made,  under  their  autliority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
ai)d  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States,  between 
a.  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of  different  States,  between  citizens 
of  the  same  State  claiming  hinds  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or 
the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

Jurisdiction     of  2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those 

the    Supreme  in  which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  Suiireme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.    In  all 

Court.  the  other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  nom 

as  to  law  and  fact,  with  sucli  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 

make. 

Bules  respecting  3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  .shall  be  by  jury,  and  such 

trials.  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  whefe  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed;   but  when 

not  committed  within  any  State  the  trial  siiall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress 
may  by  law  have  directed. 

Treason  defined.  Section  III.     1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 

against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person 
shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

How  punished.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder 

of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attained. 

ARTICLE     IV.  i 

Rights  of  States  Section  I.    Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records, 

and  records,    and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.    And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  pre- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  audi  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  tlie 
effect  thereof. 
Privileges   of  Section  II.     1.  The  citizens  of  each  State  .shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 

citizens.  mimities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Executive    re-  2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee 

quisitions.  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executive  authority  of 
the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  crime.  ♦ 

Laws  regulating  3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  laijor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 

service  or  la-  another  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
bor.  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 

labor  may  be  due. 
New  States,  how  Section  III.     I.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union;   but 

formed    a  n  d  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor  any 
admitted.         .State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  witliout  the  con- 
sent of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 
Power   of   Con-  2.  Tlie  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 

gress    over  tions  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  notliing 
public  lands,    in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  Uuited  States, 
or  of  any  particular  State.  « 

Republican  gov-  Section  IV.    The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  repub- 

ernmentguar-  lican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  applica- 
anteed.  tion  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened), 

against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE     V. 

Constitution,  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  pro- 

how     amend-  pose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  I^cgislatures  of  two- 
ed.  thirds  of  tlie  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in 

either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  tliis  C^onstitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourtlis  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress; provided  that  no  amendment  whicti  may  be  made  i)rior  to  the  year  one  thousaiul 
eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  Ninth 
Section  of  the  First  Article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE     VI. 

Validity     of  1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 

debts     recog-  stitution  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the 
nized.  Confederation. 

Supreme  law  of  2.  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 

the   land   de-  suance  thereof  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
fined.  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall 

be  bound  thereby,  anytiiing  la  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 
Oath;  of  whom  3.  The  Senators  and   Representatives  before  mentioned,  and   the  members  of  the 

required    and  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States 
for  what.  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution; 

but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE     VII. 

Ratification    of         The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufTicient  for  the  cstablish- 
the  Constitu-  ment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 
tion. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE      I. 

Religion    and  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  th 

free  speech,      free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grlevanc 
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ARTICLE     II. 

Right    to    bear         A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  tlie  security  of  a  frpe  State,  the  right  of 
arms.  the  people  to  Iceep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.  ^ 

ARTICLE     III. 

Soldiers  in  time  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the 

of  peace.  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE     IV. 

Right  of  search.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  hou.ses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 

unreasonable  searclies  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE     V.  ' 

Capital     crimes  ^°  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otiher  infamous  crime  unless  on  a 

arad   arrest  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
therefor  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall 

«iny  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  lite  or  limb;  nor 
shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE     VI. 

Right  to  speedy         1°  ^^  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 

committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE     VII. 

Trial  by  jury  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  In  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollara, 

the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise 
re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE     VIII. 

•c-r/iQooiiT/.  hoii  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unasual 

iixcessive  oau.    punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE     IX. 

TTniimorntinn  nt         The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
rights  0"^  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE     X. 
•Reaprvert  ribhtq  The  power.")  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 

of  States  ^y  '*  ^°  ^^^  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE     XI. 

Judicial  power  '^'^^  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit 

'^         'in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens 
of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

ARTICLE     XII. 

Electors    in  The  electors  shall  meet  in  theu*  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President 

Presidential  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
elections.  themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in 

distinct  ballots  the  ilerson  voted  for  as  Vice-President;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lista 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and-  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of 
the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed, 
to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate; 
the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  tlje  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  po  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the 
persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President. 
But  in  choosing  the  Pre.sident,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote:  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to 
a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever 
the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  MaroL'  next  following, 
Vice-President,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  con- 
■^  stitutional  disability  of  the  President.     The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 

as  Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest 
numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the 
ottice  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE     XIII. 

Slavery  prohibl-  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 

ted.  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 

place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

ARTICLE     XIV. 

Protection  for         1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
all  citizens,      thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.    No  State 
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shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileses  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  noi-  shall  any  State  deprive  any  uerson  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 
Apportionment  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according;  to  their 

of    Represen-  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indiana 
tatives.  not  taxed.  But  when  tlie  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  tlie  choice  of  electors  for  President 

and  Vine-President  of  tlio  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  tiiereof,  is  denied  to  any  of 
the  male  members  of  such  State,  being  of  twenty-one  years  of  aee,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  otiicr  crime,  the 
basis  of  representation  tlierein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  tlie  number  of 
such  male  citizeas  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of 
age  in  such  State. 
Rebellion  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President 

against  the  and  Vice-President,  or  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or 
UnitedStates.  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Consiress,  or  as 
an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive 
or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall 
have  engaged  In  Insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove 
such  disability. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  law,  including 


The    publ 
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debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  instjf^cction 
and  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall 
assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incu;Ted  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such 
debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions 
of  this  article. 

ARTICLE     XV. 

Right    of    sut-         1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
frage,  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 

servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  provision.<)  of  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

ARTICLE     XVI. 

Taxes     on     in-         The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever 
comes.  source  derived,   without  apportionment  among  the  several  States,   and   without  regard 

to  any  census  or  enumeration. 

ARTICLE     XVII. 

Senators  elected  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 

by  the  people.  State,  elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years,  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 
The  eler^tors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualiflcationa  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislatures. 
Filling  of  vacan-  2.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State  in  the   Senate,  the 

cies.  executive  authority  of  such  State  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies:    Pro- 

vided, Thp,t  the  Legislature  of  any  State  may  empower  the  Executive  thereof  to  make 
temporary  appointment  until  the  peoole  fill  the  vacancies  by  election  aa  the  Legislature 
may  direct. 

3.  This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  election  or  term  of  any 
Senator  chosen  before  it  becomes  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution. 


'     RATIFICATION    OF    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

The  Consticutlon  was  ratified  by  the  thirteen  original  States  in  the  following  order: 


Delaware,  December  7,  1787,  unanimously. 
Pennsylvania,  December  12,  17S7,  vote  46  to  23. 
New  Jersey,  December  18,  1787,  unanimously. 
Georgia,  January  2,  1788,  unanimously. 
Connecticut,  January  9.  1788,  vote  128  to  40. 
Massachusetts,  February  6,  1788,  vote  187  to  168. 
Maryland,  April  28,  1788,  vote  63  to  12. 


South  Carolina,  May  23,  1788,  vote  149  to  73. 

New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788,  vote  57  to  46. 

Virginia,  June  25,  1788,  vote  89  to  79. 

New  York,  July  26,  1788,  vote  30  to  28. 

North  Carolina,  November  21,  1789,  vote  193  to  75. 

Rhode  Island,  May  29,  1790,  vote  31  to  32. 


RATIFICATION    OF    THE    AMENDMENTS 

I.  to  X.  Inclusive  were  declared  in  force  December  15,  1791. 
XX.  was  declared  in  force  January  8,  1798. 

XII.,  regulating  elections,  was  ratified  by  all  the  States  except  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Hampshire,  which  rejected  It.     It  was  declared  in  force  September  28,  1804. 

XIII.  The  emancipation  amendment  was  ratified  by  31  of  the  36  States;  rejected  by  Delaware  and  Kentucky, 
not  acted  on  by  Texas;  conditionally  ratified  by  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Proclaimed  December 
18,  1865, 

XIV.  Reconstruction  amendment  was  ratified  by  23  Northern  States;  rejected  by  Delaware,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  10  Southern  States,  and  not  acted  on  by  California.  The  10  Southern  States  sub- 
sequently ratified  under  pressure.     Proclaimed  July  28,  1868. 

XV.  Negro  citizenship  amendment  was  not  acted  on  by  Tennessee,  rejected  by  California,  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Oregon;  ratified  by  the  remaining  30  States.  New  York 
rescinded  its  ratification  January  5,  1870.     Proclaimed  March  30,  1870. 

XVI.  Income  tax  amendment  was  ratified  by  all  the  States  except  Connecticut,  Florida,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Utah,  and  Virginia.     Declared  in  force  February  25,  1913. 

XVII.  Providing  for  the  direct  vote  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  people,  was  ratified  by  all  the  States 
except  Alibama,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Rhod' 
Island.  South  Carolina,  Utah  and  Virginia.     Declared  in  force  May  31,  1913. 
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DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

IN   CONGRESS,   JULY   4.    1776. 

The  unanimous  declaration  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America.  When  in  the  Course  of  human 
events.  It  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws 
of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitles  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  arc  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  tlieir  Just  |)owors  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it 
is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  Governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  ^hewn,  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  Object 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off 
such  Government,  and  to  provide  new  Guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance 
of  these  Colonies;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of 
Government.  "The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  u.surpa- 
tions,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove 
this,  let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 
He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended' 
in  their  operation  till  his  Assent  should  be  obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to 
attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  tnose 
people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  Representation  in  the  Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them  and 
iormidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  imcomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  deposi- 
tory of  their  public  Records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions 
on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the 
Legislative  powers,  incapable  of  Annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  People  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the 
State  remaining  in  the  meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 
He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  Laws 
for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising 
the  conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of  Justice,  by  refusing  his  Assent  to  Laws  for  establishing 
Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and 
payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  Officers  to  harass  our  people. 
3>Qd  63iti  out  their  siibst>3.ric6 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace.  Standing  Armies  without  the  Consent  of  our  Leglslatu.'-e. 
„       He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  independent  of  and  superior  to  the  Civil  power. 

He  has  comoined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowl- 
edged by  our  laws;  giving  his  Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended  Legislation: 
For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  punishment  for  any  Murders  whieli  they  should  commit 
on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  States: 

For  cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 
For  imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent: 
■        For  denrlving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  Trial  by  jury: 
[-•     For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English  Laws  in  a  neighboring  Province,  establishing  therein  an 
Abritrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render  It  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument 
for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies: 

For  taking  away  ovir  Charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the 
Forms  of  our  Governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  Invested  with  power  to  legislate  for 
us  In  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  Protection  and  waging  War  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  ow  people. 

He  Is  at  this  time  transporting  large  Armies  of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  compleat  the  works  of  death, 

desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  Cruelty  &  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  In  the 

most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-Citlrens  taken  captive  on  the  high  Seas  to  bear  Arms  against    their 

Country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants 

of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  Savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undistinguished  destruction 

of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Petitioned  for  Redreag  in  the  most  humble  terms:  Our 
repeated  Petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  Injury.  A  Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked 
by  every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  Is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from  time 
to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpa- 
tions, which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  which  denounces 
our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace  Friends. 

WE,  THEREFORE,  the  Rephbsbntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  General  Con/iress, 

Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  m    the 

Tame,  and  by  authority  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare.  That  these 

nlted  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States;  that  they  are  Absolved  from 

Allegiance'  to  the  British  Grown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great 

tain  Is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and  that  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  nave  full 
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Power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  AUianceg,  establish  Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and 
Things  which  iNDEfENnEMT  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  We  mutually  pledge  to  each  otlier  our  Lives,  our 
Fortunes,  and  our  sacreJ  Hoocr. 


SIGNERS   OF   THE    DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE. 


Name. 

Colony. 

Occupation . 

Born. 

Birthplace. 

Died. 

ttO 

Adams  John 

Mass.  Bay. . 
Mass.  Bay. . 

Lawyer.  .  .  . 
Merchant.. . 

Oct.   30,  1735 
Sept.  22,  1722 

Braintree 

Boston 

. .  Mass 
.  .Mass 

July     4,  1820 
Oct.     3,  1803 

91 

Adams,  Samuel 

81 

Bartlett,  Josiah 

N.  Hamp. .  . 

Physician. .  . 

Nov..  .  .  1720 

Ainesbury 

.  .Mass 

May  19,  1795 

66 

Braxton,  Carter 

Virginia.  .  .  . 

Planter 

Sept.  10,  1730 

Newiugton 

Va 

Oct.    10,  1797 

62 

Carroll,  Charles 

Maryland.. . 

Lawyer .... 

Sept.  20,  1737 

Annapolis 

...Md 

Nov.  14,  1832 

96 

Chase,  Samuel 

Maryland.. . 

Lawyer .... 

Apr.  17,  1741 

Somerset  Co. .  . 

...Md 

June  19,  1811 

71 

Clark,  Abraham 

N.  Jersey. . . 

Lawyer .... 

Feb.   15,  1726 

Elizabethtown. 

.  .N.  J 

Sept 1794 

69 

Clymer,  George 

Penn 

Merchant. . . 

Jan.   24.  1739 

Philadelphia. . . 

....  Pa 

Jan.   23,  1813 

75 

EUery,  William 

Rhode  Isl. . . 

Lawyer .... 

Dec.  22,  1727 

Newport 

. .  .  R.  1 

Feb.   15,  1820 

93 

Floyd,  William 

New  York .  . 

Farmer 

Dec.  17,  1734 

Setauket 

.  .N.  Y 

Aug.     1,  1821 

87 

Franklin,  Benjamin.. .  . 

Penn 

Printer 

Jan.    17.  1706 

Boston 

.  .Mass 

Apr.  17,  1790 

85 

Gerry,  Elbridge 

Mass.  Bay.. 

Merchant. . . 

July  17,  1744 

Marblehead. . . . 

.  .  Mass 

Nov.  23,  1814 

71 

Gwinnett,  Button 

Georgia.  .  .  . 

Merchant. . . 

1732 

England 

May  27,  1777 

4.'i 

Hancock,  John 

Mass.  Bay. . 

Merchant. . . 

Jan.   12,  1737 

Braintree 

. .  Mass 

Oct.     8.  1793 

57 

Georgia .... 
Virginia .... 

Physician. . . 

1731 

Ct 

1784 

Apr 1791 

53 

Harrison,  Beni 

Farmer 

1740 

Berkeley 

....Va 

51 

Hart,  John 

N.  Jersey . . . 
N.  Carolina. 
S.  Carolina. 
N.  Carolina. 
Rhode  Isl... 

Farmer 

1715 

Hopewell 

Kingston 

St.  Luke's 

Boston 

Scituate 

.  ..N.  J 
.  ..N.  J 
. .  .  S.  C 
. .  Mass 
...R.  1 

1780 

Nov.  10.  1779 
Mar....  1809 
Oct.  .  .  .  1790 
Juiy  13.  1785 

(i5 

Hewes,  Joseph 

Heyward  Jr  ,  Thos  . 

1730 

49 

Lawyer .... 

1746 

63 

Hooper,  Wm 

Lawyer.  .  .  . 
Farmer 

June  17,  1742 
Mar.    7.  1707 

49 

Hopkins,  Steph 

79 

Hopkinson,  Francis 

N.  Jersey . . . 

Lawyer .... 

1737 

Philadelphia... 

Pa 

May    9,  1791 

54 

Huntington,  Sam'l .... 

Ct ... 

Lawyer .... 
Lawyer.  .  .  . 

July     3.  1732 
Apr.  13,  1743 

Windham 

Shadwell 

. . . .  Ct 
Va 

Jan.     5,  1796 
July     4,  1826 

(54 

Jefferson,  Thos 

Virginia 

83 

Lee,  Richard  Henry .  .  . 

Virginia.  . .  . 

Soldier 

Jan.   20,  1732 

Stratford 

Va 

June  19,  1794 

63 

Lee,  Francis  Lightf oot . 

Virginia.  .  .  . 

Farmer 

Oct.    14,  1734 

Stratford 

Va 

Apr 1797 

63 

Lewis,  Francis 

New  York . . 

Merchant.. . 

March..  1713 

Llandaff 

.Wales 

Dec.  30.  1803 

91 

Livingston,  Philip 

New  York . . 

Merchant.. . 

Jan.   15,  1716 

Albany 

..N.  Y 

June  12.  1778 

83 

Lynch.  Jr.,  Thos 

S.  Carolina.. 

Lawyer.  .  .  . 

Aug.    5,  1749 

Pr.  George's  Co 

.  .  .  S.  C 

177Q 

30 

M'Kean,  Thos 

Delaware . . . 

Lawyer .... 

Mar.  19,  1734 

New  London. . . 

Pa 

.lune24.  1817 

84 

S.  Carolina. . 
New  York . . 
Penn 

1743 

Middleton  PI... 
Morrisania .... 
Lancashire 

. . .  S.  C 
..N.  Y 
..  .Eng 

Jan.     1.  1788 
Jan.   22.  1798 
May    8.  1806 

44 

Morris,  Lewis 

Farmer 

1726 

7?! 

Morris,  Robert 

Merchant. . . 

Jan.  20.  1734 

73 

Penn 

Virginia 

Surveyor. . . 

1724 

Ridley..' 

York 

Pa 

Va 

Apr.  . .  .  1777 
Jan.     4,  1789 

53 

Nelson,  Jr.,  Thos 

Statesman . . 

Dec.  26.  1738 

51 

Paca,  William 

Maryland.. . 

Lawyer .... 

Oct.  31.  1740 

Wye  Hall 

Md 

1799 

59 

Paine,  Robert  Treat . .  . 

Mas.s.  Bay. . 

Lawyer.  .  .  . 

1731 

Boston 

. .  Mass 

May  11.  1814 

K4 

Penn.  John 

N.  Carolina. 
Delaware. . . 
Delaware. . . 

Lawyer .... 
Lawyer    .  .  . 

May  17.  1741 
1734 

Caroline  Co. . . . 

Cecil  Co 

Dover .  .  .■ 

Va 

...Md 
...  Del 

Sept....  1788 

1798 

1783 

48 

Read   George 

64 

Rodney,  Caesar 

General .... 

1730 

53 

Ross,  George 

Penn 

Penn 

Lawyer .... 

1730 

Newcastle 

Berberry 

...  Del 
Pa 

July....  1779 
Apr.  19,  1813 

49 

Rush,  Benjamin 

Physician. . . 

Dec.  24.  1745 

68 

Rutledge,  Edward 

S.  Carolina.. 

Lawyer .... 

Nov....  1749 

Charleston 

.  ..S.  C 

Jan.   23,  1800 

51 

Sherman,  Roger 

Ct 

Shoemaker. . 

Apr.  19,  1721 

Newton 

. .  Mass 

July  23,  1793 

73 

Penn 

N.  Jersey. . . 

Lawyer.  .  .  . 

1710 

Ireland 
...N.  J 

July   11.  1806 
Feb.  28.  1781 

96 

Stockton,  Richard 

Lawyer.  .  .  . 

Oct.      1,  1730 

Princeton 

51 

Stone,  Thos 

Maryland... 

Penn 

N.  Hamp. . . 
Georgia .... 

Lawver .... 

1742 

Pointoin  Manor 

...Md 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Va 

Oct.     5.  1787 
Feb.  23    1781 
June  24.  1803 
Feb.     2,  1804 

45 

Tavlor  Geo 

Physician 

1716 

65 

Thornton  Matthew 

Physician.   . 

1714 

89 

Walton,  George 

Lawyer .... 

1740 

Frederick  Co. . . 

64 

Whipple,  William 

Williams,  William 

Ct     

Sailor 

1730 

Klttery 

Lebanon 

Me 

. . .  .  Ct 

Nov.  28,  1785 
Aug.    2,  1811 

55 

Ct 

Statesman. . 

Apr.     8.  1731 

81 

Penn 

N.  Jersey. . . 

Lawyer.  .  .  . 

1742 

St.  Andrews 

Yester 

. . . Scot 
. . .Scot 

Aug.  28,  1798 
Nov.  n.  1794 

56 

Witherspoon,  John .... 

Minister 

Feb.     5,  1722 

73 

Wolcott,  Oliver 

Ct  ........ 

Physician. .  . 
Lawyer.  .  .  . 

Nov.  26.  1726 

Windsor 

. . . .  Ct 
....Va 

Dec.     1,  1797 
June    8,  1806 

7?, 

Wythe.  George 

Virginia.  .  .  . 

1726 

Elizabeth  Co .  .  . 
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Superior. 

Michigan. 

Huron. 

Erie. 

Ontario. 

Greatest  length  in  miles 

360 

160 

1.008 

32.060 

44,100 

602.3 

46°  30' 

49°  00' 

84°  30' 

92°  06' 

280 

735 

320 

85 

870 

22,300 

43,500 

581.2 

41°  37' 

46°  06' 

84°  45' 

88°  00' 

None 

1.200 

240 

101 

750 

23.000 

49,000 

581.2 

46°  00' 

43°  00' 

80°  00' 

84°  45' 

220 

470 

250 
57 

210 
10.000 
24,600 
572.5 
41°  23' 
42°  53' 
78°  50' 
83°  30' 

250 

350 

191 

Greatest  breadth  in  miles 

53 

Deepest  soundings  in  feet 

738 

Area  in  sauare  miles 

7,200 

Drainage  in  square  miles 

25.700 

Height  above  sea  level  In  feet 

246.2 

Latitude,  north j 

Longitude,  west.             j 

43°  10' 
44°  10' 
76°  10' 
79°  53' 
160 

Boundary  line  In  miles          .          

United  States  shore  line  in  miles*  (approx.)..  . . 

230 

*  Shore  line  scaled  In  steps  of  5  miles  and  excludes  Islands. 
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WASHINCTOKS'S    FAREWELL    ADDRESS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  ADDRESS  COUNSET.LING  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  UNION. — 

CONFINEMENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  ITS  CONSTITUTIONAL 

LIMITATIONS,   AND   AVOIDANCE  OF  RELATIONS  WITH  FOREIGN 

POLITICAL    JAFFAIRS. 

(To  the  People  of  the  United  Stales  on  His  Approaching  Retirement  from  the  Pres'.dency.) 
Herb,  perhaps,  I  ouslit  to  stop;  but  a  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  wbich  cannot  end  but  with  my  life, 
and  the  apprehension  of  dansor  natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  me  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer 
to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review,  some  sentiments,  which  are 
the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable  observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all-important  to 
the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  afforded  to  you  with  the  more  freedom  as  you 
can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have  no  personal 
motive  to  bias  his  counsel;  nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  It,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my 
sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine 
Is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

PRESERVATION    OF   THE    UNION. 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so; 
for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  Che  edifice  of  your  real  independence — ^the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home, 
your  peace  abroad,  of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  mucli  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your 
political  fortress  against  v.-hich  the  batteries  of  internal  aud  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and 
actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed — it  is  of  infinite  moment  tliat  you  sliouid  prope.-ly 
estimate  tlic  immense  value  of  your  national  union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you 
should  cherisli  a  cordial,  habitual  and  immovable  attachment  to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and 
speak  of  it  as  oE  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation  with 
Jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be 
abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 'attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of 
our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  com- 
mon country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  of  American,  which  belongs 
to  you,  in  j'our  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  religion,  manners, 
habits,  and  political  principles.  You  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together;  the  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  efforts — of  common  dangers, 
sufferings,  and  successes. 

ENCROACHMENTS  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 
It  is  important.  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  inspire  caution  in  those 
Intrusted  'witii  its  administration  to  confine  themselves  within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres 
avoiuiii:;,  in  the  e.Korcise  of  the  powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  oT encroach- 
ment teids  to  consolidate  the  powere  of  all  the  departments  la  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  aiiuse  it  which 
predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  different  depositories 
and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal,  against  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments,  ancient  and  modern;  some  of  them  In  our  country  and  under  our  own  eves  To 
preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  people  the  distribution 
or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be,  in  any  particular,  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation-  for  though 
ttiis,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  "overnmenta 
are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance,  in  permanent  evil,  any  partial" or  transient 
benefit  wliich  the  use  can,  at  any  time,  yield. 

COUNSELS. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and 
morality  enjoia  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy 
of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and 
too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that 
in  the  cou-se  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  tempo-ary  advantages 
which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  per- 
manent felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment 
which  ennobles  human  nature.    AlasI  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

ENTANGLEMENTS   WITH    FOREIGN   POWERS. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence.  I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citizena,  the  jealousy 

a  free  people  ought  to  constantly  awake;  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is 

>  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  lepublican  government.     But  that  jealousy  to  be  useful,  must  be  Impaitlal- 

it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against  it      Excessive 

"allty  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see 

>r  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil,  and  even  second,  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots 
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who  may  resist  the  Intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious,  while  its  tools  and 
dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations, 
to  havewith  them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  encagements, 
let  them  be  fulfiiled  with  perfect  good  faith.    Here  let  us  slop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must 
be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence 
therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendsliips  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain 
one  i)eople  under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making 
acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as 
our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground? 
Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

'Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  so  far, 
I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity 
to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respectably  defensive  posture, 
we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

PARTING  COUNSELS. 

In  offerinf?  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  that 
they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  1  could  wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the 
passioas,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  hitherto  has  marked  the  destiny  of  nations; 
but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of 
foreign  intrigues,  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism,  this  hope  will  be  full  recompense 
for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

United  States,  September  17,  1796.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE. 


"The  Monroe  doctrine"  was  enunciated  in  the  following  words  in  President  Monroe's  message  to  Con- 
gress December  2,  1823: 

"In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise,  and  in  the  arrangements  by  which  they  may 
terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  deemed  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  rights  and  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  tree  and  independent  condition  which 
they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by 
any  European  power.  *  *  *  we  owe  it.  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the 
existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere. 
But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their  independence  and  maintain  it,  and  whose  independence 
we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny  by  any  European  power 
In  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States." 

Secretary  of  State  Olney  in  his  despatch  of  July  20,  1895,  on  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  said: 

"It  (the  Monroe  doctrine)  does  not  establish  any  general  protectorate  by  the  United  States  over  other 

American  states.    It  does  not  relieve  any  American  state  f.'om  its  obligations  as  fixed  by  international  law, 

nor  prevent  any  European  power  directly  Interested  from  enforcing  such  obligations  or  from  inflicting  merited 

punishment  for  the  breach  of  them." 

President  Roosevelt  in  a  speech  in  1902  upon  the  results  of  the  Spanish-American  war  said: 
"The  Monroe  doctrine  is  simply  a  statement  of  our  very  firm  belief  that  the  nations  now  existing  on 
this  continent  must  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  among  themselves,  and  that  this  continent  is  no 
lonfjer  to  be  regarded  as  the  colonizing  ground  of  any  European  power.  The  one  power  on  the  continent 
that  can  make  the  power  effective  is.  of  course,  ourselves;  for  in  the  world  as  it  is,  a  nation  which  advances 
a  given  doctrine,  likely  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  other  nations,  must  possess  the  power  to  back  it  up,  if 
it  wishes  the  doctrine  to  be  respected." 


The  United  States  Senatcoon  August  2,  1912,  adopted  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Senator 
Lodge,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  4,  the  negative  votes  being  those  of  Senators  Cummins  of  Iowa.  McCumber  of 
North  Dakota,  Percy  of  Mississippi,  and  Stone  of  Missouri; 

"Resolned,  That  when  any  harbor  or  other  place  in  the  American  continent  is  so  situated  that  the  occu- 
pation thereof  for  naval  or  military  purposes  might  threaten  the  communications  or  the  safety  of  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  see  without  grave  concern  the  possession  of  suoto 
harbor  or  other  place  by  any  corporation  or  association  which  has  such  a  relation  to  another  government, 
not  American,  as  to  give  that  government  practical  power  of  control  for  national  purposes." 

This  action  of  the  Senate  grew  out  of  the  report  that  a  stretch  of  territory  bordering  on  Magdalena 
Bay,  Mexico,  might  be  acquired  by  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  country  and  thus  through  their  control  by  their 
own  national  government  become  the  base  of  permanent  naval  or  military  occupation.  In  explanation  of  the 
resolution  Senator  Lodge  said:  "The  declaration  rests  on  a  much  broader  and  older  ground  than  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Thia  resolution  rests  on  the  generally  accepted  principle  that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  protect 
Its  own  safety;  and  if  it  feels  that  the  possession  of  any  given  harbor  or  place  is  prejudicial  to  its  safety,  it  is 
Its  duty  and  right  to  intervene."  The  Senate  added  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  gave  to  Magdalena 
Bay  an  importance  that  it  had  never  before  possessed,  as  the  Panama  routes  pass  in  front  of  it. 

Not  being  a  joint  resolution  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  signatu 
of  the  President,  the  resolution  adopted' as  above  was  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  Senate  only.  T 
other  House  took  no  action. 
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THE    UNITED    STATES    CENSUS. 


The  Constitution  requires  that  a  census  of  tlie 
United  States  shall  be  taken  decennially.  The  first 
census  was  taken  in  1790  under  the  supervision  of 
the  President;  subsequent  censuses,  to  and  including 
that  of  1840,  were  taken  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  In  1849  the  administration 
of  the  census  work  was  transferred  to  the  newly  or- 
ganized Department  of  the  Interior,  where  it  re- 
mained until  the  passage,  in  1903,  of  the  act  creating 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  by  which 
act  the  Census  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the  new 
department.  Meanwhile  Congress,  by  act  approved 
March  G,  1902,  had  made  the  Census  Office  a  per- 
manent bureau  of  the  Government.  Since  March 
4,  1913,  when  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  were  separately  organized, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  been  attached  to  the 
former  department. 

The  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  is  divided  into 
two  main  branches,  namely,  the  decennial  census 
and  special  statistical  inquiries,  the  latter  mostly 
made  in  the  intervals  between  the  decennial  cen- 
suses. The  thirteenth  decennial  census  was  taken 
as  of  date  April  15,  1910.  It  covered  four  main  sub- 
jects: (1)  population,  (2)  agriculture,  (3)  manufac- 
tures, and  (4)  mines,  quarries,  and  oil  and  gas  wells. 

The  results  of  this  census  have  been  published 
and  have  been  used  wherever  available  for  the 
tables  of  the  present  Almanac  and  those  preceding 
it.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  census  of  1910  was 
about  814,290,000,  in  addition  to  which  81,675,000 
was  spent  in  carrying  on  the  annual  investigations 
of  the  permanent  bureau  during  the  census  period. 
Of  this  amount  57,209,000  represents  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  data  through  the  employment  of  over 
70,000  paid  enumerators,  besides  supervisoi's,  clerks, 
and  special  agents.  Tlie  balance  is  the  cost  of  tabu- 
lating and  publishing  the  results.  A  more  detailed 
account  of  the  census  of  1910  is  given  in  the  1911 
issue  of  Tub  World  Almanac. 

The  permanent  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  is 
provided  for  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
6,  1902,  and  by  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supple- 


mental thereto.  These  acts  authorize  and  direct  the 
bureau  to  make  statistical  inquiries  regarding  the 
insane,  teeble-iniuded,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind; 
crime,  pauperism,  and  benevolence;  deaths  and 
births  in  i.he  areas  mainiaining  adequate  registration 
systems;  social  and  financial  statistics  of  cities; 
wealth,  debt  and  taxation;  religious  bodies;  electric 
light  and  power,  telephones  and  telegraphs,  and 
street  and  electric  railways;  transportation  by  water; 
cotton  produced,  consumed,  imported,  exported,  and 
on  hand,  and  active  cotton  spindles;  cottonseed  and 
its  products;  and  stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  held  by 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  The  statistics  of  deaths 
(which  now  cover  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
population),  of  births  (which  relate  to  more  than 
one-third  of  the  population),  and  of  cities  are  secured 
annually;  of  cotton  produced  to  specified  dates 
during  the  ginning  season;  of  cotton  consumed,  etc., 
and  of  cottonseed  and  its  products  monthly;  and  of 
stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  quarterly;  the  other  statistics 
mentioned  are  collected  at  intervals  of  five  or  ten 
years,  but  not  in  connection  with  the  regular  decen- 
nial census''S.  The  s.ct  of  1902  also  provides  for  a 
census  of  manufactures  in  the  fifth  year  intervening 
between  the  decennial  censuses. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  receives  a  salary 
of  .86,000  per  annum.  The  present  director  is  Samuel 
L.  Rogers  of  North  Carolina.  The  permanent  office 
organization  includes  a  chief  clerk,  Thomas  J. 
Fitzgerald;  five  chief  statisticians — for  Population 
William  C.  Hunt;  for  Manufactures,  Eugene  F. 
Hartley;  for  Statistics  of  States  and  Cities,  Starke 
M.  Grogan;  for  Agriculture,  Cotton  and  Tobacco, 
William  L.  Austin,  and  for  Vital  Statistics,  William 
H.  Davis;  a  geographer,  Charles  S.  Sloane,  and  nine 
chiefs  of  division.  The  entire  number  of  employes 
in  tlie  bureau  at  Washii.gtou  is  now  about  600;  in 
addition  there  are  about  700  special  agents  employed 
intermittently  in  the  Southern  States  for  the  collec- 
tion of  cotton  statistics.  The  number  of  emplo.ves 
in  Washington  is  greatly  increased  during  a  decennial 
census;  in  August,  1910,  it  was  more  than  3,700,  in 
addition  to  field  employes. 


TELESCOPES. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  telescopes,  viz.,  refracting  and  reflecting.  In  the  former  the  rays  of 
light  are  made  to  converge  to  a  focus  by  lenses,  while  In  the  Latter  they  are  made  to  converge  by 
being  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  slightly  concaved,  highly  polished  mirror. 

The  chief  disadvantages  of  refracting  telescopes  are  the  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations 
of  the  leases.  In  reflecting  telescopes  these  aberrations  can  be  done  away  with  by  using  parabolic 
mirrors,  but  the  great  objection  to  the  latter  are  the  many  mechanical  difficulties  to  bo  overcome. 

Owing  to  the  travelling  of  the  eo.rth  In  Its  orbit  and  revolving  about  Its  axis,  stars  If  viewed  by 
a,  fixed  telescope  would  soon  disappear.  It  Is  thus  necessary  that  a  telescope  be  mounted  so  a  star 
will  always  be  In  Its  field.     This  Is  accomplished  by  using  an  equatorial  mounting. 

In  an  equatorial  mounting  there  are  two  axes,  one  called  the  "polar"  that  Is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  the  "declination"  at  right  angles  to  It.  Hence,  when  a  star  Is  to  be 
followed,  the  telescope  is  clamped  In  position,  and  by  means  of  clockwork  follows  the  star  so  It 
always  remains  In  view. 

The  magnifying  power  of  telescopes  Is  generally  expressed  In  diameters,  the  practical  limit  of 
power  being  100  diameters  per  Inch  of  diameter  of  the  telescope.  Thus  the  36-Inch  telescope  at 
the  Lick  Observatory  may  give  a  magnifying  power  of  3,600  diameters.  But  such  high  power  can 
only  be  used  In  a  very  clear  atmo  phere,  and  consequently  most  astronomical  observations  are 
made  at  1,000  diameters.  REFRACTING    TELESCOPES. 

The  largest  In  the  world  are  in  the  United  States.  The  one  at  Yerkes  Observatory,  Geneva 
Lalte,  Wis.,  has  an  object  lens  40  Inches  In  diameter  with  a  focal  length  of  64  feet.  The  movable 
part  of  the  Instrument  turning  on  the  polar  axis  weighs  about  12  tons,  and  the  clock  IH  tons.  Other 
large  telescopes  are  the  36-Inch  at  Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  ilamllton,  Cal.,  where  many  Important 
astronomical  discoveries  h.ive  been  made;  the  2Ci-lnch  at  the  U.  S.  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  24-inch  (photographic  objective)  belonging  to  Harvard  University.  There  is  a  30-inch  refracting 
telescope  at  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  Riverview  Park,  Pa. 

Abroad  is  the  30-inch  at  the  Imperial  Observatory,  Pulkova  (near  Petrograd),  Russia.  This  telescope 
has  a  platform  at  the  lower  end  of  the  polar  axis,  from  which  observers  ckn  readily  operate  the  instrument. 
The  Meudon  Observatory  (near  Paris,  France)  has  a  32-inch,  the  Potsdam,  Prussia,  a  31-inch,  and  the 
Royal  Observatory,  at  Greenwich,  England,  a  2S-inch.  There  is  a  32-inch  at  the  Nicolaieff  Observatory 
of  Russia. 

REFLECTING    TELESCOPES. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  instruments  ever  built  is  at  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory,  Pasadena,  Cal.  The 
mirror  is  silver  on  glass,  60  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  nearly  a  ton.  The  telescope  is  moved  by  electric 
motors  in  right  ascension  and  declination.  An  important  feature  in  this  instrument  is  the  different  focal 
lengths  that  can  be  obtained.  The  60-inch  mirror  has  a  25-foot  focus,  but  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of 
mirrors  it  is  possible  to  get  focal  lengths  of  80,  100  and  150  feet.  At  the  same  observatory  is  a  100-inch  re- 
flector, the  tube  with  the  mirror  at  the  bottom  is  43  feet  long,  and  with  the  mountings  weighs  nearly  20 
tons.  There  Ls  a  36-inch  reflector  at  Lick  Observatory,  Harvard  University  has  a  28-inch  and  a  60-inch, 
and  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  is  a  24-inch. 

Other  notable  reflectors  are  the  Lord  Rosse,  at  Birr  Castle,  Ireland,  which  has  a  mirror  72  inches  In 
diameter  of  speculum  metal  and  a  focal  length  of  54  feet;  a  48-inch  at  Melbourne,  Australia;  a  60-inch  at 
Ealing,  England;  a  48-inch  at  Paris.  France,  and  a  39-inch  at  Meudon,  France.  The  new  61-inch  reflecting 
telescope  at  the  National  Astronomic  Observatory,  Cordoba,  Argentina,  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  powerful 
•eflector  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  the  third  most  powerful  in  the  world.  The  Dominion  Astro- 
omical  Observatory.  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada,  has  a  72-inch  reflector. 
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THE    SINGLE    TAX. 

Thk  following  statement  of  the  single  tax  principle  was  written  by  Henry  George,  Sr.: 

We  assert  as  our  fundamental  principle  the  self-evident  truth  enunciated  In  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights.  We  hold  that  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  what  God 
has  created  and  of  what  Is  gained  by  the  general  growth  and  Improvement  of  the  community  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  Therefore,  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  hold  natural  opportunities  without  a  fair 
return  to  all  tor  any  special  privilege  thus  accorded  to  him,  and  that  value  which  the  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  community  attaches  to  land  should  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  community;  that 
each  Is  entitled  to  all  that  his  labor  produces;  therefore,  no  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  products  of  labrr. 

To  carry  out  these  principles,  we  are  In  favor  of  raising  all  public  revenues  for  national.  State, 
county,  and  munlcl.al  purposes  by  a  single  tax  upon  land  values.  Irrespective  of  Improvements,  and 
of  the  abolition  of  all  other  forms  of  direct  and  Indirect  taxation. 

Since  In  all  our  States  we  now  levy  some  tax  on  the  value  of  land,  the  single  tax  can  be  Instituted 
by  the  simple  and  easy  way  of  abolishing,  one  after  another,  all  other  taxes  now  levied  and  com- 
mensurately  Increasing  the  tax  on  land  values  until  we  draw  upon  that  one  source  for  all  expenses  of 
government,  the  revenue  being  divided  between  local  government.  State  government,  and  the  general 
government,  as  the  revenue  from  direct  taxes  Is  now  divided  between  the  local  and  State  governments, 
or  by  a  direct  assessment  being  made  by  the  general  government  upon  the  States  and  paid  by  them 
from  revenues  collected  In  this  manner.  The  single  tax  we  propose  Is  not  a  tax  ou  land,  and  therefore 
would  not  fall  on  the  use  of  land  and  become  a  tax  on  labor. 

It  Is  a  tax  not  on  land,  but  on  the  value  of  land.  Thus  It  would  not  fall  on  all  land,  but  only  on 
valuable  land,  and  on  that  not  In  proportion  to  the  use  made  of  It,  but  In  proportion  to  Its  value — the 
premium  which  the  user  of  land  must  pay  to  the  owner,  either  In  purchase  money  or  rent,  for  permis- 
sion to  use  valuable  land.  It  would  thus  be  a  tax  not  on  the  use  and  Improvement  of  land,  but  on  the 
ownership  of  land,  taking  wh.at  would  otherwise  go  to  the  owner  as  owner,  and   not  as  user. 

In  a.ssessments  under  the  single  tax  all  values  created  by  Individual  use  or  Improvement  would 
be  excluded,  and  the  only  value  taken  Into  consideration  would  be  the  value  attaching  to  the  bare 
land  by  reason  of  neighborhood,  etc.,  to  be  determined  by  Impartial  periodical  assessments.  Tlius 
the  farmer  would  have  no  more  taxes  to  pay  than  the  speculator  who  held  a  similar  piece  of  land  Idle, 
and  the  man  who  on  a  city  lot  erected  a  valuable  building  would  be  taxed  no  more  than  the  man 
who  held  a  similar  lot  vacant.  The  single  tax  in  short  would  call  upon  men  to  contribute  to  tlie 
public  revenues  not  In  proportion  to  what  they  produce  or  accumulate,  but  In  proitortlon  to  the 
value  of  the  natural  opportunities  they  hold.  It  would  compel  them  to  pay  just  as  much  for  holding 
land  Idle  as  tor  putting  It  to  Its  fullest  use.     The  single  tax,  therefore,  would — 

1st.  Take  the  weight  of  taxation  off  the  agricultural  districts,  where  land  has  little  or  no  v.alue. 
Irrespective  of  Improvements,  and  put  It  on  towns  and  cities,  where  bare  land  rises  to  a  value  of 
millions  of  dollars   per  acre. 

2d.  Dispense  with  a  multiplicity  of  taxes  and  a  horde  of  tax-gatherers,  simplify  government, 
and  greatly  reduce  Its  cost. 

3(1.  Do  away  with  the  fraud,  corruption,  and  gross  Inequality  Inseparable  from  our  present 
methods  of  taxation,  which  allow  the  rich  to  escape  while  they  grind  the  poor.  Land  cannot  be  hid 
or  carried  off,  and  its  value  can  be  ascertained  witli  greatcu'  ease  and  certainty  than  any  other. 

4th.  Give  us  with  all  the  world  as  perfect  freedom  of  trade  as  now  exists  between  the  States  of 
the  Union,  thus  enabling  our  people  to  share  tlirough  free  exchanges  In  all  the  advantages  v.-lilcli 
nature  has  given  to  other  countries,  or  which  the  peculiar  skill  of  other  peoples  has  enaljled  tliejn  lo 
attain.  It  would  destroy  the  trusts,  monoi)olle;>,  and  corruptions  which  are  the  outgrowtlis  of  the 
tariff.  It  would  do  away  wltli  the  fines  and  penalties  now  levied  on  any  one  who  improves  a  farm, 
erects  a  house,  builds  a  machine,  or  In  any  way  adds  to  the  general  stock  of  wealth.  It  would  leave 
ev(Hy  one  tree  to  apply  labor  or  expend  capital  in  production  or  exchange  without  line  or  restriction, 
and  would  leave  to  each  the  full  product  of  his  excriion. 

5tli.  It  would,  on  tlie  other  hand,  ijy  taking  for  public  use  that  value  which  attaches  to  land  by 
reason  of  the  growth  and  Improvement  of  the  community,  make  the  holding  of  land  unprolUable  to 
the  mere  owner  and  profitable  only  to  tlio  user.  It  would  thus  make  it  Iniijosslbic  for  speculators  and 
monopolists  to  hold  natural  opportunities  unused  or  only  half  used,  and  would  throw  open  to  labor 
the  Illimitable  field  of  employment  which  the  earth  offers  to  man.  It  would  tlius  solve  the  labor 
problem,  do  away  with  involuntary  poverty,  raise  wages  In  all  occupations  to  the  full  earnings  of 
labor,  make  ovcri)roduction  Impossible  until  all  luiman  wants  are  satislied,  render  lal)Op--savlng  in- 
ventions a  blessing  to  all,  and  cause  such  an  enormous  production  and  such  an  equitable  distribution 
of  v/ealtli  as  would  give  to  all  comfort,  leisure,  and  iiarticipallon  in  the  advantages  of  an  advancing 
civilization,  in  securing  to  each  individual  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth.  It  is  also  a  proper 
function  of  society  to  maintain  and  coiitrol  all  puljlic  ways  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property,  and  the  transmtsslon  of  Intelligence;  and  also  to  maintain  and  control  all  public  ways  in 
cities  for  fiumlshlng  water,  gas,  and  all  other  things  that  necessarily  require  the  use  of  such  common 
ways. 

UNETED    STATES    CEOCRAPKJC    EISOARD. 

Chairman — Andrew  Braid,  Coiist  and  Geodetic  Sin-vey,  Department  of  Commerce.  Secretary — Charles 
S.  Sloane,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce.     Headquarters,  \yashington,  D.  C. 


Frank  Bond,  General  Land  Office,  Department  of 

the  Interior. 
Goodwin  D.  Ellsworth,  Post-OfTice  Department. 
William  B.  Greeley,  Fore.st  Service,  Department  of 

Agriculture. 
David   M.   Hildreth,   Post-Offlce  Department. 
Fredeiick  W.  Hodge,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 

Smithsonian  Institution. 
Robert  B.  Mai'shail,  Geological  Survey,  Department 

of  the  Interior. 
William  McNeir,  Bureau  of  Accounts,  Dept.  of  State. 


C.  Hart  Merriain,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

John  S.  P.'lill,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

James  E,  Payne.  Government  Printing  Office. 

George  R.  Putnam,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

c:apt.  Tho^nas  Snowden,  Hydrographer,  Department 
of  the  Mavy. 

Charles  W.  Stewart,  Library  and  N.aval  War  Records 
Office.  Department  of  the  Navy. 

M.ajor  Ralph  H.Van  Deman.  Gener.al  Staff, War  Dept. 


By  executive  order  of  Angust  10,  1906,  the  official  title  of  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographic 
Names  was  changed  to  United  States  Geographic  Board,  and  its  duties  enlarged.  The  board  p.asses  on  all 
unsettled  questions  concerning  geogr.aphic  names  which  arise  in  the  departments,  as  well  as  determining, 
changing,  and  fixing  place  names  within  the  United  States  and  its  insular  pos.sessions,  and  all  names  here- 
after suggested  by  any  officer  of  the  Government  shall  be  referred  to  llie  bo.ard  before  publication.  The 
decisions  of  the  board  are  to  be  accepted  by  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  as  standard  autliorlly. 
Advisory  powers  were  gi'anted  the  board  concerning  the  preparation  of  maps  compiled,  or  to  be  compiled, 
in  the  various  offices  and  bureaus  of  the  Government,  v.'ith  a  special  view  to  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary 
duplication  of  work;  and  for  the  uniricaLion  and  improvement  of  the  scales  of  maps,  of  the  symbols  and 
conventions  used  upon  them,  and  of  the  methods  of  representing  relief.  Hereafter,  all  such  projects  as  are 
of  importance  shall  be  submitted  '„o  this  board  for  advice  before  being  undertaken. 
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THE    NAT80^4AL    FLAG. 

The  offlcial  flag  of  the  United  Stales  bears  foi-tj'-oiglit  white  stars  in  a  blue  Qeld,  arranged  in  six  rows 
of  eight  stars  each.  Two  stars  were  added  in  1912  by  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the 
Union.  The  garrison  flag  of  the  Army  is  made  of  bunting,  thirty-six  feet  fly  and  twenty  feet  hoist,  thirteen 
stripes,  and  in  the  upper  quarter,  next  the  staff,  is  the  field  or  "union"  of  stars,  equal  to  the  number  of 
States,  on  blue  field,  over  one-third  lengtli  of  tlie  Hag,  extending  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  fourth  red  stripe 
from  the  top.  The  storm  flat;  is  twenty  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  the  recruiting  flag  nine  feet  nine  inches  by  four 
feet  four  inclies.  Tiie  "Union  Jack"  is  blue  with  a  star  for  every  State  in  white.  The  Coast  Guard 
flag,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  March  2,  1799,  was  originally  prescribed  to  "consist  of  sixteen 
perpendicular  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  the  union  of  the  ensign  bearing  the  arms  of  the  United  States 
in  dark  blue  on  a  white  lield."  The  sixteen  stripes  rei)re.senled  the  number  of  States  which  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  at  that  time,  and  no  clian.'e  has  been  made  since.  June  14, the  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  flag,  is  celebrated  as  Flag  Day  in  a  large  part  of  the  Union. 

The  National  Hag  should  be  lioisfed  preferably  at,  but  not  earlier  than  sunrise,  and  never  later  than 
8  o'clock.  When  the  National  and  State  or  other  flags  fly  togetlier  the  National  flag  should  be  on  the  right. 
When  used  on  a  bier  or  casket  at  a  funeral  the  stars  should  be  placed  at  the  head.  In  no  case  should  the 
flag  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  The  .statutes  of  the  United  States  forbid  the  use  of  the  flag  in 
registered  ti'ade-mariw,  and  the  use  of  the  flag  lor  advertising  purposes  is  illegal 

The  President's  flag  consists  of  a  blue  background,  in  the  centre  of  which  appears  the  seal  of  the  United 
States. 

The  flag  of  Admiral  of  U.  S.  Navy  is  blue  with  four  white  stars — two  horizontal  and  two  perpendicular 
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The  fla.g  of  Vice-.\dmiral  of  U.  S.  Navy  is  blue  with  three  white  stars — triangular. 

Tiie  flag  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  blue  with  two  wliite  stars  (perpendicular)  at  cither  end  and 
white  anclior  in  centre. 

The  cou-iuiar  flag  is  blue  with  large  white  C  in  centre,  .surrounded  by  thirteen  white  stars. 
Tlie  flag  of  the  Panama  Canal  consists  of  a  blue  s(iuare  bearing  tlie  letters  "P.  C."  in  white. 


The  flag  of  New  York  State  Is  blue  charged  wilh  the  arms  of  the  State.  The  flag  of  New  York  City 
consists  of  three  perpendicular  lines,  blue,  wliite,  and  orange  (the  blue  nearest  the  flag  staff);  on  the  white 
bar  is  tlie  .seal  of  the  city,  without  the  legend. 


WHITE    HOUSE    RULES. 


The  following  rules  have  been  arranged  tor  the  conduct  of  business  at  the  Executive  OtTices  during 
the  Winter  of  1917-18: 

The  Cabinet  will  meet  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  2.30  p.  m. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war  the  Wliite  House  and  grounds  will  be  closed  to  visitors. 

JOSEPH  P:  TUMULTY,  Secretary  to  the  President. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    COVERNNiENT    PRINTING    OFFICE. 

IN  this  establishment  practically  all  the  printing  for  the  United  States  Government  Is  done 
except  the  manufacture  of  paper  money  and  postage  stamps.  The  Public  Printer  Is  tlio  executive 
head  of  the  Government  Printing  Ofllce.  Directly  or  through  his  principal  officers  he  purcliases 
all  materials  and  machinery  subject  to  the  provlslous  of  law,  disburses  all  money,  appoints  all  officers 
and  employes,  and  exercises  general  supervision  over  the  altairs  of  the  office.  The  Superintendent 
of  Documents  has  general  supervision  over  tne  distribution  of  all  public  documents,  excepting  tiiose 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  for  the  Executive  Departments.  Ue  Is  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  coiniirehenslve  Index  of  public  documents  and  consolidated  Index  of  Congres- 
sional documents,  and  Is  authorized  to  sell  at  cost  any  public  document  Id  his  charge,  tlie  distribution 
of  which  Is  not  speclllcally  directed. 

The  principal  officers  are  as  follows:  Public  Printer,  Cornelius  Ford;  Deputy  Public  Printer,  Daniel  V. 
Chishoim;  Chief  Clerk,  John  L.  Alverson;  Private  Secretary,  Joseph  P.  O'Lone;  Purcliaslng  Agent,  Edward 
S.  Moores;  Superintendent  of  Work,  T.  Frank  Morgan;  Foreman  of  Printing,  Fletcher  Bowden,  Congres- 
sional Record  Clerk,  William  A.  Smith-,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Josiah  H.  Brinker. 


UNITED    STATES    SECRET    SERVICE. 

The  Secret  .Service  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  Is  under  the  direction  of  Wm.  J.  Flynn, 
chief  of  the  division.  The  service  is  prlucioally  engaged  In  detecting  and  prosecuting  makers  and 
dealers  In  counterfeit  paper  money  and  coin,  investigating  frauds  arising  in  connection  with  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act.  and  making  confidential  investigations  for  the  State  Department.  Details  are  also  fur- 
nished for  the  protection  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  arrests  of  counterfeiters  iuimbc;r  aooiit  4Ul)  annually;  other  arrests  are  for  bribery,  Im- 
personating United  States  Government  o  fleers,  perjury,  and  violating  sections  of  the  United  States 
Revised  Statutes  relating  to  foreign  and  domestic  obligations  and  coins. 


LIFEBOAT    REQUIREMENTS. 

Steamboat  Inspection  Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  requirements  for  lifeboats  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of    the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service, 

which  are  very  complex  and  c.-cteiisive,  and  vary  for  the  different  classes  oi  waters,  are  contained  in  the  Gen- 

••al  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors,  which  are  published  In  four  parts,  namely: 

)  Ocean  and  eoastwise,  (2)  Great  Lakes,  (3)  Lakes  other  than  the  Great  Lakes,  Bays,  and  Sounds,  and 

■  Rivers. 


United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation. 
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FLAG    DESECRATION. 

Section  1425,  Subdivision  16,  of  the  Penal  Law  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlt,  relative  to  desecration  of 
the  National  and  State  emblems.  The  statute,  as  amended  by  the  laws  of  1917,  chapter  54,  provides  as 
follows: 


"Any  person,  wno  in  any  manner,  for  exhibi- 
tion or  display,  shall  place  or  cause  to  be  placed, 
any  word,  figure,  mark,  picture,  design,  drawing 
or  any  advertisement,  of  any  nature,  upon  any 
flag,  standard,  color  or  ensign  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  State  flag  of  this  State  oi' 
ensign,  shall  exoose  or  cause  to  be  exposed  to 
public  view  any  such  flag,  standard,  color  or 
ensign,  upon  which  after  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, nineteen  hundred  and  five,  shall  have  been 
printed,  painted  or  otherwise  placed,  or  to  wliich 
shall  be  attached,  appended,  affixed,  or  annexed, 
any  word,  figure,  mark,  picture,  design,  or  draw- 
ing or  any  advertisement  of  any  nature,  or  who 
shall  expose  to  public  view,  manufacture,  sell, 
expose  for  sale,  give  away,  or  have  in  possession 
for  sale,  or  to  give  awa,y,  or  for  use  for  any  pur- 
pose, any  article,  or  substance,  being  an  article 
of  merchandise,  or  a  receptacle  of  mercluindise 
or  article  of  thing  for  carrying  or  transporting 
merchandise,  upon  which  after  the  first  day  of 
September,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  shall 
have  been  printed,  painted,  attached,  or  other- 
wise placed,  a  representation  of  any  such  flag, 
standard,  color  or  ensign,  to  advertise,  call  at- 
tention to,  decorate,  mark,  or  distinguish,  the 
article  or  substance,  on  which  so  placed,  or  who 
shall  publicly  mutilate,  deface,  dcAle,  or  defy. 
trample  upon,  or  cast  contempt,  either  by  words 
or  act,  upon  any  such  flag,  standard,  color  or 
ensign,  sliall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor; 
and  shall  also  forfeit  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars 
for  eacii  such  offense,  to  be  recovered  with  costs 
in  a  civil  action,  or  suit,  in  any  court  having 
jurisdiction,  and  such  action  or  suit  may  be 
brought  by  or  in  the  name  of  any  citizen  of  tliis 
State,  and  such  penalty  wnen  collected  less  the 
reasonable  cost  and  expense  of  action  oi  suit  and 
recovery  to  be  certified  by  the  district  attorney 
of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  is  committed 
shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  this  State;  and 
two  or  more  i)enalties  may  be  sued  for  and  re- 
covered in  the  same  action  oi  suit.  The  words, 
flag,  standard,  color  or  ensign,  as  used  in  this 
subdivision  or  section,  shall  include  any  flag, 
standard,  color,  ensign,  or  any  picture  or  rejire- 
sentation,  or  either  thereof,  made  of  any  sub- 
stance, or  represented  on  any  substance,  and 
of  any  si/.e,  evidently  purporting  to  be,  eitlier 
of,  said  flag,  standard,  color  or  ensign,  of  the 
United  States  of  Araeiica,  or  a  picture  or  repre- 
sentation, of  either  thereof,  upon  which  .shall 
be  shown  the  colors,  the  siars,  and  the  stripes, 
in  any  number  of  either  thereof,  or  by  which 
the  person  seeing  the  same,  without  deliberation 
may  believe  the  same  to  represent  tlie  flag, 
colors,  standard,  or  ensign  of  the  United  States 


of    America.     The    possession    by    any    person, 
other  than  a  public  officer,  as  such,  of  any  such 
flag,  standard,   color  or  ensign,   on  which  shall 
be  anything  unlawful  at  any  time  by  this  sec- 
tion or  of  any  article  or  substance  or  thing  on 
which  shall  be  anything  made  unlawful  at  any 
time  by   this  section  shall  be  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  same  is  in  violation  of  this  section, 
and   was  made,  done  or  created  after  tiie  llrst 
day   of  September,   nineteen   hundred   and   five, 
and   that  sucli  flag,  standard,   color,  ensign,   or 
article,  substance,  or  thing,  did  not  exist  on  the 
first  day   of   September,   nineteen   hundred  and 
five." 
The  following  amendment  has  become  a  law  as 
Chapter  779  ol  the  New  York  Laws  of  1917  (Senate 
Bill  Print  No.  2240).     It  adds  to  the  words  "flag, 
standard,  color,  ensign,"  the  v/ord   "shield"  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also 
the  following: 

"This  subdivision  shall  not  apply  to  any  act 
expressly  permitted  by  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  by  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  regulations,  nor  sliall  it  be  construed 
to  apply  to  a  certificate,  diploma,   warrant,   or 
commission  of  appointment  to  office,  ornamental 
picture,  article  of  jewelry,  stationery  for  use  iu 
private  correspondence,  or  newspajier  or  period- 
ical, on  any  of  wliicn  shall  be  orinted,  painted  or 
placed,  said  flag,  standard,  color,  sliield  or  en- 
sign   disconnected   and   apart   from   any   adver- 
tisement." 
The  statute  has  been  construed  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  New  York  as  not  applicable  to  adver- 
tising put  out  by  the  United  Slates  in  its  govern- 
mental capacity;   that  is,   lo  obtain  recruits  or  to 
advertise  its  governmental  activities.    These  activi- 
ties are  iu  no  way  related  to  commerce. 


In  a  statement  recently  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  appears  the  following: 
"A  majority  of  tlie  States  have  passed  laws  regu- 
lating the  use  of  the  United  States  flag,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  which  was  upheld  in  the  case  of  Halter 
V.  Nebraska,  205  U.  S.  Reports  34.  At  page  39  in 
footnote  are  citations  to  the  laws  of  the  various 
Stales  which  then  had  statutes  of  this  character. 
At  the  last  session  Congress  oiiacled  a  statute,  act 
approved  February  8,  1917,  punishing  the  improper 
U33  of  tlie  National  colors  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Department  is  aware  of  no  other  Federal  legis- 
lation bearing  upon  the  subject,  except  that  con- 
tained in  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  February  20,  1905 
(S3  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  725),  prohibiting  the 
registration  ol  a  trade-mark  whicu  "comprises  the 
flag  or  coat-ol-arms  or  other  insignia  ol  the  United 
States." 


UNITED    STATES    BOARD    OF    MEDIATION    AND    CONCELIATION. 

Commissioner — William  L.  Chambers.  Assistant  Commissioner — G.  W.  W.  Hanger.  Mcvbcrs  of  Board 
^Chair-man,  Martin  A.  Knapp,  William  L.  Chambers,  and  G.  W.  W.  Hanger.  Secretary — W^n.  H.  Sraitli. 
(Created  by  act  of  Congress,  Approved  July  l5,  1913.) 

The  purpose  for  which  the  board  was  established  Is  to  settle  by  mediation,  conciliation  and 
arbitration  all  controversies  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  conditions  of  employment  lliat 
may  arise  between  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  engaged  In  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
property  wholly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water,  for  a  continuous  carriage 
or  shipment  from  one  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  lo  any 
other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  place  in  the 
United  Stales  to  an  adjacent  foreign  country,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  through  a  foreign 
country  to  any  other  place  In  the  United  States,  and  their  employes,  which  includes  ail  persons 
actually  engaged  In  any  capacity  In  train  operation  or  train  service  of  any  description,  v/hether  the 
cars  upon  or  In  which  they  are  employed  are  owned  or  held  and  operated  by  the  carrier  under  lease 
or  other  contract.  '  „.,  ,„ 

The  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  President  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  salary  S7,500, 
and  Is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  which  consists  of  the  Commissioner  and  not  more  than 
two  other  olliclals  of  the  Government,  who  are  designated  by  the  President.  The  Assistant  Com- 
missioner is  appointed   bv  the   President,  salary   ,S5,000    per   annum. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  board  and  up  to  June  30,  1917,  seventj'-one  controversies  between  rail- 
roads and  their  employes  engaged  in  train  operation  have  reached  the  stage  where  an  appeal  tor  the  services 
of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  was  made.  Of  these  cases  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy 
was  secured  by  the  board  through  mediation  alone  In  lifty-two  cases;  by  mediation  and  arbitration  in  six 
cases;  by  arbitration  in  eight  cases;  by  the  parties  after  mediation  had  begun  in  two  cases.  One  case  was 
settled  by  Federal  legislation,  and  two  cases  were  pending. 


100  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals. 

UNITED    STATES    COURT    OF    CUSTOMS    APPEALS. 

(WASHINGTON,    D.   C.) 
Presidifi/j  Jvdge — Robert  M.   Montgomery.     Associate  Judges — James  F.   Smith,   Orion  M.  Barber, 
Mii-idu  Da  Vries,  George  E.  Martin.     Altorncji-Oeneral — Tliomas  W.  Gregory.     Assistant  AUorneij-Gcneral — 
i^ort  Hanson.     Clerk — Arthur  B.  Shelton  (83,500).     Marshal — Frank  H.  Briggs  (S3,0u0). 

Sec.  188.  There  shall  be  a  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  which  shall  consist  o( 
a  Presidium  .fud^e  and  four  AssoclaLe  .fud'.!e3,  each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
a)id  with  the  advice  and  con^ient  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  The  Presiding  Judge  shall  be  so  designated  In  the  order  of  appointment  and  in  the  commission 
Isjued  to  him  by  ti\e  President;  and  the  .Associate  Judges  shall  have  precedence  according  to  the 
date  of  tliQtr  commissions.  Any  three  members  of  said  court  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  the 
concurroi\cc  of  three  menbers  shall  be  neces.sary  to  any  decision  thereof.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  or 
of  tlie  iC'Uoorary  inability,  or  dlsqualtflcatlon  for  any  reason  or  one  or  two  of  the  Judges  of  .said 
courL,  tiie  Prooldent  may,  upon  the  request  of  tlie  Presiding  Judge  of  said  court,  designate  any  qualiaed 
United  Slates  Circuit  or  District  Judge  or  Judges  to  act  In  his  or  their  places  and  sujh  Circuit  or 
District  Judges  shall  be  duly  qualUied  to  so  act.        ' 

Sec.  ISO.  The  said  Court  of  Custo.Tis  .Appeals  shall  always  be  open  for  the  transaction  of 
buslnes;,  and  sessions  tliereof  may,  in  the  dijcretiou  of  the  court,  be  held  in  tiie  several  judicial  circuits, 
and  at  sucii  places  as  said  court  may  from  tiiue  to  time  designate. 

Sec.  1!)5.  That  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  established  by  this  chapter  shall  exercise 
exclusive  appellate  jurisdiction  to  review  by  appeal,  as  herein  provided,  final  decisions  by  a  board  of 
gcnoriil  ai)|)i-a!.sers  in  all  cases  as  to  tlie  conscrurtion  of  the  law  and  tho  facts  respecting  the  olassl- 
.Ication  of  Hierchaudise  and  the  rate  of  duty  Imposed  thereon  under  such  classilicatlons,  and  the 
fees  and  cluu-ges  connectiid  therewith,  and  all  appealable  questions  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  said  board, 
and  all  appeaial)le  qiiestloi's  as  to  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  rollention  of  tlie  customs, 
revenues;  and  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  said  Court  ot  i,;ustoms  Appeals  sliall  be  hnal  In  all  such 
cases:  Provided,  howevvr.  That  In  any  case  in  \\hich  the  judgment  or  decree  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  Is  made  final  by  the  nrovislons  of  this  title.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
upon  the  petition  jf  either  party,  'ded  within  sixty  days  next  after  the  issue  I'y  the  Court  of  Customs 
Apiiealu  ot  Its  mandate  upon  decision,  In  any  case  In  wlilch  there  is  drawn  In  question  the  construction 
of  tin;  Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  of  any  treaty  made  pursuant  thereto, 
or  in  any  otiier  case  when  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  shall,  before  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  is  rendered,  tile  with  the  court  a  certificate  to  the  elToct  that  the  case 
Is  or  sucii  Importance  as  to  render  expedient  its  review  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  retiuire,  by  certiorari 
or  otherwise,  such  case  to  be  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  Its  review  and  determination,  with 
the  same  power  and  authority  In  tlie  case  as  If  It  had  been  carried  by  apiieal  or  writ  of  error  to  the 
Supreme  Court:  And  provided  further.  That  thU  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  case  involving  only 
the  construction  of  section  1,  or  any  portion  thereof,  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  revenue, 
equalize  duties,  and  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  5,  1909,  nor  to  any  case  involving  the  construction  of  section  2  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  July  26,    1911.      (Amendment  as  approved,  August  22,  1914.) 

Sec.  19d.  No  appeal  shall  be  talten  or  allowed  from  any  Board  of  United  States  General  Ap- 
praisers to  any  other  court,  and  no  appellate  jurisdiction  shall  thereafter  be  exercised  or  allowed 
by  any  other  courts  In  cases  decided  by  said  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  but  iill 
appeals  allowed  by  law  from  such  Board  of  General  Appraisers  shall  be  subject  to  review  only  In 
the  Court  of  Cu.stoms  Api)eals  hereby  established,  according  to  tiie  provisions  of  this  chapter: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  customs  cases  which  have  heretofore  been  certllied 
to  said  court  from  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  on  applications  for  writs  of  certiorari 
or  otherwise,  nor  to  review  by  writ  of  certiorari  any  customs  case  heretofore  decided  or  now  pending 
and  hereafter  decided  by  any  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  provided  application  for  said  writ  be  made 
within  six  months  after  August  5,  1909:  Provided  furVier,  That  all  customs  cases  decided  by 
a  Circuit  or  District  Court  ot  the  United  States  or  a  court  of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  aald  date  above  mentioned,  and  which  have  not  been  removed  from  said  courts  by 
appeal  or  writ  of  error,  and  ail  such  cases  tiieretotore  submitted  tor  decision  In  said  courts 
and  remaining  undecldetl  may  be  reviewed  on  apjieal  at  the  Instance  of  either  party  by  tlie  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  provided  such  appeal  be  taken  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  entry  of  the  order,  judgment,  or  decrees  sought  to  be  reviewed. 

Sec.  197.  Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  all  cases 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  pending  and  not  submitted  for  decision  In  any  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  United  States  Circuit,  Territorial  or  District  Courts,  shall,  with 
the  record  and  samples  therein,  be  certllied  by  said  courts  to  said  Court  of  Customs  Apiieals  for 
further  proceedings  In  accordance  herewith:  Provided,  That  where  orders  for  the  taking  of  further 
testimony  before  a  referee  have  been  made  In  any  of  such  cases,  the  taking  of  such  testimony  shall 
be  completed  before  such  certification. 

Sec.  198.  If  the  Importer,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any  Imported  merchandise,  or  the 
Collector  or  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  as  to  the  construction  of  the  law  and  the  facts  respecting  the  classliicatlon  of  such  mer- 
chandise and  the  rate  <^f  duty  Imposed  thereon  under  such  ciassificatlon,  or  with  any  other  apjiealable 
decision  of  said  board,  they,  or  either  of  them,  may,  within  sixty  days  next  after  the  entry  of  such 
decree  or  judgment,  and  not  afterward,  apply  to  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  for  a  review  of  tlie 
questions  of  law  and  fact  Involved  in  such  decision:  Provided.  That  in  Alaska  and  In  the  Insular 
and  other  outside  po.ssessions  of  the  United  States  ninety  days  shall  be  allo.ved  for  making  such 
application  to  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals.  Such  application  shall  be  made  by  filing  In  the  office 
ot  the  clerk  of  said  court  a  concise  statement  of  errors  of  law  and  fact  complained  of;  and  a  copy  of 
such  statement  shall  be  served  on  tJie  collector,  or  the  Importer,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Thereupon  the  court  shall  immediately  order  the  Board  of  General  Ajipralsers 
to  transmit  to  said  court  the  record  and  evidence  taken  by  them,  together  with  the  certified  state- 
ment ot  the  facts  Involved  in  the  case  and  ttielr  decision  thereon;  and  all  the  evidence  taken  l>y  and 
before  said  l)oard  stiall  be  competent  evidence  before  said  Court  of  Customs  Appeals.  The  decision 
ot  .said  Coiu-t  of  Customs  Appeals  shall  be  final,  and  such  cause  shall  be  remanded  to  said  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  for  further  proceedings  to  be  taken  In  pursuance  of  such  determination. 

Sec.  199.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  any  record  transmitted  to  said  court  for  determination 
the  clerk  thereof  sliall  place  the  same  upon  tlie  calendar  for  hearing  and  submission;  and  such  calendar 
shall  be  called  and  all  eases  thereupon  submitted,  except  for  good  cause  shown,  at  least  once  every 
sixty  days:  Provided,  That  such  calendar  need  not  be  called  during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
>f  any  year. 
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UNITED    STATES    CUSTOMS    DUTIES. 

TABLE  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OR  INTO  ANY 
OF  ITS  POSSESSIONS  (EXCEPT  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  GUAM  AND  TUTUILA). 
GIVING    RATES   OF   ENTRY   BY   THE   TARIFF   ACT   OF    1913 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1909. 
(The  toUowing  table  covers  only  the  articles  of  princlpol  importance  imported.) 
(ad  val. — ad  valorem;  n.s.p.f. — not  specially  provided  for.) 
*  Effective  March  1,  1914. 


ARTICLES. 


SCHEDULE  A— CHEMICALS,   OILS  AND  PAINTS. 

Acids,  n.s.p.f 

AlcoijoJlc  compounds,  n.s.p.f 


Alkalies,    alkaloids,    and   all   chemical   and    medicinal    compounds, 

preparations,  mixtures  and  salts,  and  combinations  thereof 

Ammonia,  carbonate  of,  and  muriate  of 

Coal-tar  product.s,  not  medicinal  and  not  colors'or  dyes 


25  p.c.  ad  val. 
60c.  lb.  and  25  p.c. 
ad  val. 


25  p.c.  ad  val. 
He.  lb. 
Free  list. 


Colors,  dyes,  or  stains . 


Drugs 

Drugs  and  medicines  in  i;llls,  capsules,  etc 

Glue,  value  not  above  l()c.  per  pound 

Oil,  castor,  gals 

Oil,  olive  in  bottles,  etc.,  gals 

Oil,  whale,  gals 

Opium,  crude  and  not  adulterated,  containing  9  per  cent,  and  over 

of  morphia,  lbs 

Paints,  colors,  pigments,  etc 


Perfumery,  cosmetics,  containing  alcohol 

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  not  containing  alcohol 

Soap,  castile  and  unperfumed  toilet  soap 

Soap,  perfumed  toilet 

Soda,  bicarbonate  of 

Sponges,  not  advanced  in  value  by  chemical  processed. 
Talcum 


SCHEDULE  B— EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE  &  GLASSWARE. 

Cement 

Earthenware,  porcelain,  decorated 

Earthenware,  comnion,  not  ornamented 

Glassware,  decorated  or  cut 

Marble,  manufactures  of,  except  for  jewelry,  n.s.p.f 

Opera  and  field  glasses,  and  frames  for  same 

Spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  and  frames  for  same 

SCHEDULE  C— METALS  AND   MANUFACTURES  OF. 

Iron,  bar,  n.s.p.f 

Steel,  n.s.p.f 


Automobiles,  valued  at  S2,000  or  more  and  automobile  bodies 

Automobiles  valued  at  less  than  ?2,000,  and  automobile  chassis  and 

finished  parts  of  automobiles,  not  including  tires 

Copper  plates,  n.s.p.f 

Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens 

Table  and  kitchen  utensils,  metal,  n.s.p.f 

Tin  plates 

Pins,  not  Jewelrj' 

Iron  beams,  girders,  joists 

Cast  iron  pipe,  andirons,  plates,  stove  plates,  hollow  ware 

Aluminum,  and  alloys  of  any  kind  in  which  it  is  the  chief  component, 

in  crude  form 

Watch  movements  and  watch  cases,  clocks  and  parts  thereof 

Zinc  in  blocks,  pigs  or  sheets 

SCHEDULE  D — WOOD  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

Bamboo,  wood,  or  straw  blinds,  etc 

Briar  wood  and  similar  wood  unmanufactured 

Cabinet  wood  advanced  from  crude  condition 

Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  telephone,  trolley  and  telegraph  poles 

H0US3   or   cabinet   furniture,   and   manufactures   of   wood   or   bark, 

n.s.p.f 


Willow  furniture. . .' 

SCHEDULE  E— SUGAR.' MOLASSES  &  MANUFACTURES  OF, 
Sugars  and  syrups  of  cane  Juice 


Saccharin 

Sugar  cane  in  its  natural  state,  or  unmanufactured. 

Molasses,  not  above  40  degrees 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup 

Glucose  or  grape  sugar 


Rates  of  Duty  Under 


Law  of  1 909. 


IMc.lb.andlOp.c. 
ad  val. 


2 He.  lb. 
35c.  gal. 
■)0c.  gal. 
8c.  gal. 


■SI. 50  lb. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 


60c.  lb.  and  50  p.c, 

ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
1  >4  c.  lb. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 
5-8c.  lb. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 


Sc.  100  lbs. 
30  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate. 


0-1  Oc. lb. 
Graduated  rate. 


45  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
12c.  gross. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
1  2-lOc.  lb. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate. 
8-lOc.  lb. 

7c.  lb. 

Graduated  rate. 
Graduated  rate. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 

Free. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 


Not  above  75  de- 
grees polari 
scope  95-100  of 
Ic.  per  lb.  and 
for  each  addi- 
tional degree  35 
1000  of  Ic.  per 
lb.  additional. 

6.5n.  lo. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

4c.  lb. 

li^c.lb.  /' 


Law  of  1913. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 

10c.  lb.  and  20 
p.c.  ad  val.  to 
40c.  lb.  and  20 
p.c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

«c.  lb. 

15  p.c.  ad  val.  and 

2 He.  lb. 
30  p.c.  ad  val.and 

5c.  lb. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 
Ic.  lb. 
12c.  gal. 
30c.  gal. 
5c.  gal. 

.S3  lb. 

15  to  20  p.c.  ad 

val. 
40c.    lb.    and    60 

p.c.  ad  val. 
80  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
30  PC.  ad  val. 
<4c.  lb. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  to  55  p. cad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 

5  p.c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 

.30  p,c.  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
8c.  gross. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 

16  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

2c.  lb. 

30  p.c.  ad  v.al. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

29  to  25  p.c. ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 

Not  above  75  de-' 
grees  "».  polarl- 
scope  71-100  of 
Ic.  per  lb.;  for 
every  addi- 
tional degree  26- 
1000  of  Ic.  per 
lb.  additional.* 

05c.  !!). 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

3c.  lb. 

mc.  lb. 
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ARTICLES. 


Sugar  candy,  valued  more  than  15c.  per  pound 

Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,  n.s.p.f.,  valued  at  15c.  per  pound 

or  less 

SCHEDULE  F— TOBACCO  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
Tobacco,  wrapper,  leaf 


filler 

smoking. 


Tobacco, 

Tobacco, 

Snuff. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

SCHEDULE  G — AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

Horses  and  mules  and  all  live  animals,  n.s.p.f 

Barley,  bushel  of  48  pounds 

Barley  malt,  bushel  of  34  pounds 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats 

Oats,  bushel 

Rfce,  cleaned 

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  similar  preparations 

Butter  and  .substitutes 

Cheese  and  substitutes  therefor 


50  PC.  ad  val. 
4c.  lb.  and  15  p.c. 
ad  val. 

SI. 85  lb.  to 

82.50  lb. 
35c.  to  50p.  lb. 


Hay. 

Honey 

Hops 

Seeds,  flax-seed.  Unseed  and  other  oil  seeds,  n.s.p.f.  (bu.  of  56  lbs.) . . . 

Seeds,  castor  (bu.  of  50  lbs.) 

Fish,  except  shell  flsh,  paclied  in  oil  or  in  oil  and  other  substances. . . 

Fruits,  apples,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  plums  and  pears 

Fruits,  preserved,  n.s.p.f 

Fruits,  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  limes  in  bulk 

Lemons . 


Pineapples  in  bulk .  .■ 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled,  n.s.p.f 

Spices,  unground 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  unsweetened,  prepared  or  manufactured,  n.s.p  f. 

Chocolate  and  cocoa.,  sweetened,  prepared  or  manufactured,  valued 

at  20c.~per  pound  or  less 

SCHEDULE  H— SPIRITS,  WINES  AND  OTHER  BEVERAGES. 
Brandy  and  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or 

other  materials,  n.s.p.f 

Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  quarts 

Wines,  still,  in  casks,  vermuth  and  similar  beverages 

Wines,  still,  in  bottles,  quarts 

Malt  liquors,  in  bottles,  jugs,  gallons 

Mineral  waters,  in  bottles,  quarts 

SCHEDULE   I— COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

Cotton  thread,  uncolored,  according  to  numbers 

Cotton  thread,  colored,  bleached,  according  to  numbers 

Cotton  cloth,  uncolored,  according  to  numbers 

Cotton  cloth,  colored,  bleached,  according  to  numbers 


Cotton  handkerchiefs  or  mufflers,  hemmed  or  hemstitched,  n.s.p.f. . 

Cotton  clothing,  ready  made 

Cotton  hosiery,  pairs 


Cotton  shirts,  drawers,  and  all  underwear,  n.s.p.f. 


Cotton,  plushes,  velvets,  corduroys. 


Lace  manufactures. 


Rates  of  Duty  Under 


Law  of  1909. 


SCHEDULE  J— FLAX,  HEMP  AND  JUTE  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURES OF. 

Flax  hemp  or  ramie  single  yarns,  finer  than  80  lea  or  number 

Mattings  for  floors 


SCHEDULE  K— WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

Alpaca,  HMr  of 

Combed  wool  or  tops,  n.s.p.f 

Yarns .  . .  .  n  . 


.55c.  lb. 

S4.60   lb.    and   25 
p.c.  ad  val. 


20-25  p.c.  ad  val. 

30c.  bushel. 

45c.  bushel. 

Ic.  lb. 

15c.  bushel. 

2c.  lb. 

IJ^c.  lb. 

6c.  lb. 

6c.  lb. 

S4  ton. 

20c.  gallon. 

16c.  lb. 

25c.  bushel. 

25c.  bushel. 

Graduated  rate. 

25c.  bushel. 

2c.  lb. 

Ic.  lb. 

I'Ao.  lb. 

S8  per  1,000. 

Ic.  lb. 

Free  list. 

Graduated  rate. 

Graduated  rate. 


S2.60  gallon. 
.S9.60  per  doz. 
45c.  to  60c.  gallon. 
SI. 85  per  doz. 
45c.  gallon. 
30c.  doz. 

2,4c.  lb.  to  28c.  lb 
6c.  lb.  to  67c.  lb. 

Ic.    SQ.    yard    to 
12 '/^c.  sq.  yard 
Graduated  rate. 

Graduated  rite. 

50  p.c.  ad  val. 

70c.  doz.  to  S2  doz. 
&  15  p.c.  ad  val. 

60c.  doz.  &  15  p.c. 
ad  val.  to  S2.25 
doz.  &  35  p.c. 
ad  val. 

9c.  sq.  yard  &  25 
p.c.  ad  val.  to 
12c.  sq.  yard  & 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 

60  p.c.  ad  val. 


Law  of  1913. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 
33^c.  sq.  yard. 


Yarns  of  liair  of  angora  goat  and  alpaca 

Cloths,  knit  fabrics,  felts  not  woven  and  all  manufactures  of  every 

description,  wholly  or  chiefly  of  wool,  n.s.p.f 

Blankets,  n.s.p.f.,  and  flannels 


Dress  goods,  women's  and  children's 

Clothing,   ready   made   and   wearing   apparel   of   everv   description, 
n.s.p.f 


vrpets,  woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  rugs 

shes,  velvets  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  cotton  cut  or  uncut. 


Graduated  rate. 
Graduated  rate. 


Graduated  rate. 
Graduated  rate. 

Graduated  rate. 
44c.  lb.  &  60  p.c. 

ad  val. 
10c.  sq.  foot  &  40 

p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate. 


25  p.c.  ad  val. 
2c.  lb. 

SI. 85  lb.  to 

S2.50  lb. 
35c.  ^.0  .50c.  lb. 
550.  II). 
5,5c.  lb. 
S4.50  lb.  and  25 

p.c.  ad  val. 


10  p.c.  ad  val. 
15c.  bushel. 
25c.  I)ushel. 
30c.  100  lbs. 
6c.  bushel. 
Ic.  lb. 
Ic.  lb. 
2Hc.  lb. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
$2  ton. 
10c.  gallon. 
16c.  lb. 
20c.  bushel. 
15c.  bushel. 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
10c.  bushel. 
Ic.  lb. 
mc.  lb. 
>Ac.  lb. 
$5  per  1,000. 
Ic.  lb. 
Ic.  lb. 
8  p.c.  ad  val. 

2c.  lb. 


S2.60  gallon. 
S9.60  per  doz. 
45c.  to  60c.  gallon. 
S1.85  per  doz. 
45c.  gallon. 
20c.  doz. 

5  to  25  p.c.  ad  val. 
7 'A    to   27 'A    p.c. 

ad  val. 
7 'A    to   27  H    p.c. 

ad  val. 
10  to  30  p.c.  ad 

val. 
30  p.c.  ad  val. 
30  p.c.  ad  val. 
30   to   50   p.c.  ad 

val. 
30  p.c.  ad  val 


40  p.c.  ad  val. 


60  p.c.  ad  val. 


10  p.c.  ad  val. 
23^c.  sq.  yard. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 
8  p.c.  ad  val. 
18  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 

25   to  30   p.c.  ad 

val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 

50  p.c.  ad  val. 

40  p.c.  ad  val. 
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ARTICLES. 


SCI^EDULE   I^SILK  AND   SILK  GOODS. 
Silk  partially  manufactured,  or  spun  silk 


Silk,  wearing  apparel 

Silk,  yarns,  threads,  artlflcial 

Silk,  all  manufactures  of,  n.s.^.f .  . 

SCHEDULE   M— PAPERS  AND  BOOKS. 
Printing  paper,  other  than  paper  commercially  known  as  ^and-made 

or  machine  hand-made,  valued  above  5c.  per  lb.,  n.s.p.f 

Boo  lis.  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound  pamphlets,  engraviiiKS,  photo- 

.?raphs,   n.s.p.f 

Paper,  manufactures  of,  n.s.p.f 

Playing  cards : 


SCHEDULE   N— SUNDRIES. 

Beads,  not  threaded  or  strung 

Brushes 

Bristles 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  cut  but  not  set . 
Feathers  and  downs 


Furs,  dressed. 


Furs,  wearing  apparel. 
Gloves  (leather) 


Gutta-percha  and  India  rubber,  manufactures  of,  n.s.p.f. 
Hair,  human 


Hair,  human,  cleaned  but  not  manufactured 

Leather,  manufactures  of,  n.s.p.f 

Musical  instruments 

Phonograplis,  gramophones,  graphophones,  or  parts. 
Pipes  and  smokers'  articles 


Paintings  and  statuary,  n.s.p.f 

Toys 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  n.s.p.f. 


Rates  of  Duty  Under 


Law  of  1909. 


35c.  lb.  and  gradu- 
ated rate. 
60  D.c.  ad  val. 
45c.  lb.  to  60c.  lb 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 


3'/^c.  lb.  to  15  p.c 
ad  val. 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  P.O.  ad  val. 
10c.  pack  and  20 
p.c.  ad  val. 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 
-to  p.c.  ad  val. 
7 lie.  lb. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 


20  to  60  p.c 

val. 
20  to  40  p.c. 

val. 
50  p.c.  ad  v.al. 
.S1.25doz.  toS5 

doz. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 


20  p.c.  ad  val. 
40  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  v.al. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 


Law  of  1913. 


20c.  lb.  to  35 

ad  val. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 


12  p.c.  ad  val. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 


p.c. 


35  p.c.  ad 
35  PC.  ad 
7c.  lb. 
20  p.c.  ad 
20  to  60 

val. 
10  to 

val. 
50  p.c.  ad 
Si  to  S4 

pairs. 
10  p.c.  ad 
10   to  35 

val. 
20  p.c.  ad 
.^0  p.c.  ad 
35  p.c.  ad 
25  p.c.  ad 
20   to   50 

val. 
15  p.c.  ad 
35  p.c.  ad 
35  D.c.  ad 


val. 
val. 

val. 
p.c.   ad 


40   p.c.   ad 


val. 
75   doz. 

val. 
p.c.   ad 

val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 
p.c.   ad 

val. 
val. 
val. 


THE    FREE    LIST. 


Acids  (not  provided  for 
under  Schedule  A). 

Aconite. 

Agates,  unmanufactured. 

Agricultural  implements. 

Albumen,  n.s.p.f. 

Alcohol,  methyl  or  wood. 

Ammonia,  nitrate  and  sul- 
phate of. 

Animals  brought  Into  U.  S. 
temporarily  or  for  breed- 
ing purposes. 

Animals,  wild,  for  exhibi- 
tion in  zoological  col- 
lections. 

Anthracite  coal. 

Antitoxins. 

Aromatic  (not  garden) 
seeds. 

Arrowroot,  not  manufac- 
tured. 

Arsenic. 

Art,  works  of,  originals,  or 
for  certain  institutions. 

Articles,  domestic  made, 
returned  after  exporta- 
tion. 

Asbestos.unmanufactured. 

Asphaltum. 

Bacon 

Bagging  for  cotton,  etc. 

Barbed  fence  wire. 

Barks,  n.s.p.f. 

Beans, n.s.p.f. 

Beef,  fresh. 

Beeswax. 

Belting  leather. 

Benzine. 

Berries,  n.s.p.f. 

Bibles. 

Birds. 

Bismuth. 

Bituminous  coal. 

Books  for  the  blind  or  for 
certain  classes  of  insti- 
tutions, text-books,  etc. 

Boots,  leather. 

Borax,  crude. 


Brass,  old. 

Brimstone. 

Briquets. 

Bristles,  crude,  etc. 

Broom  corn. 

Bucliwheat. 

Bullion,  gold  or  silver. 

Burlaps. 

Cabinet  wood,  in  the  log 
rough,  or  hewn  only. 

Calcium,  n.s.p.f. 

Camel's  hair. 

Carbolic  acid. 

Cash  registers. 

Cattle. 

Cement. 

Ciialk,  crude. 

Charts  for  use  of  societies 
or  United  States. 

Citizens  of  U  S.  dying  in 
foreign  countries,  per- 
sonal effects  of. 

Clapboards. 

Coal. 

Cobalt. 

Cocoa,  crude,  n.s.p.f. 

Cocoanuts  in  the  shell. 

Cocoons,  silk. 

Cod  liver  oil. 

Coffee. 

Coins,  gold,  silver  and 
copper. 

Coke. 

Composition  metal,  copper 
chief  value. 

Copper,  in  plates,  bars,  in- 
gots or  pigs,  n.s.p.f.  and 
ore. 

Copperas. 

Cork,  unmanufactured. 

Corn  and  corn-meal. 

Cotton  and  cotton  bag- 
ging. 

Cotton  gins. 

Cotton  waste. 

Cottonseed  oil. 

Cream. 

Croton  oil. 


Curry. 

Darning  needles. 

Drawings,  original. 

Drugs,  not  advanced. 

Dyeing  and  tanning  ma- 
terials. 

Dyestuffs,  n.s.p.f. 

Dyewoods,  n.s.p.f. 

Engravings,  original. 

Etctiings,  original. 

Evergreen  seedlings. 

Explosive  substances. 

Extracts  for  tanning. 

Fans,  common  palm  leaf. 

Fats  and  giease. 

Fencing,  barbed  and  gal- 
vanized wire. 

Ferromanganese. 

Fibres  and  grasses. 

Films,  moving  picture, 
American  manufacture, 
light  struck  or  damaged. 

Flat  rails,  iron  or  steel. 

Flax. 

Flint,  flints  and  flint 
stones  unground. 

Flocks. 

Flower  and  grass  seeds, 
n.s.p.f. 

Fossils. 

Fowls,  water. 

Fruit  plants,  tropical  and 
semi-tropical,  for  pur- 
pose of  propagation  or 
cultivation. 

Fruits  or  berries,  green, 
ripe  or  dried,  n.s.p.f. 

Fulminates. 

Furniture  of  persons  or 
families  from  foreign 
countries  if  used  by 
them  abroad  one  year 
or  more. 

Furs,  undressed. 

Galvanized  wire. 

Gasoline. 

Glass  plates  or  disks, 
rough-cut  or  unwrought. 


Glaziers'  diamonds. 

CJioves,  h.orsehide,  pigskin 
or  cowhide,  n.s.p.f. 

Glue  stock. 

Goat  skins,  undressed. 

Gold,  bullion,  ore  and 
sweepings. 

Gold,  silver,  copper  or 
other  metal  coins. 

Grains,  drugs,  crude. 

Granite,  unmanufactured, 
n.s.p.f. 

Grasses  and  fibres. 

Guano,  manures  and  all 
substances  used  only  in 
manure. 

Gunny  bags  and  cloth,  old. 

Gunpowder. 

Gutta-percha,  crude. 

Hair,  n.s.p.f. 

Hams 

Handle  bolts. 

Hand  sewing  needles. 

Harness,  saddles  and  sad- 
dlery, or  parts  thereof. 

Harvesters. 

Hemlock  bark,  extract  of. 

Hemp,  n.s.p.f. 

Herbs,  natural  state,  used 
as  drugs,  n.s.p.f. 

Hides  of  cattle. 

Hones  and  whetstones. 

Hoop  iron  or  steel,  coated 
or  not  coated  with  paint. 

Hoops,  iron  or  steel,  cut  to 
lengths. 

Horns  and  parts  of. 

Horsehair  unmanufact- 
ured . 

Horseshoe  nails. 

Horseshoes. 

Hoasehold  effects  used  one 
year  or  more  abroad  by 
the  importer  thereof. 

Ice. 

India  rubber,  crude. 

Indigo. 

Ingots. 
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Instruments,  philosophical 
and  scientifloal,  when 
imported  by  certain 
classes    of    institutions. 

Inventions  if  suitable  only 
for  use  as  a  model. 

Iodine,  crude  and  re- 
subllmed. 

Ipecac. 

Iron  ore. 

Iron  or  steel  bands,  cut 
to  langtlis  and  manu- 
factures of. 

Iron  or  steel  billets. 

Iron  or  steel  nails,  rails 
and  scrap. 

Jute. 

Kerosene. 

Kindling  wood. 

Lamb  and  lambskins,  un- 
dressed. 

Land  fowls. 

Lard. 

Latlis. 

Leather,  n.s.o.f.,  boots  and 
shoes,  harness,  saddles, 
and  saddlery,  shoe  laoes, 
sole,  uppers,  vamps. 

Leaves  used  as  drugs, 
n.s.p.f. 

Leeches. 

Lemon  and  lime  juiec. 

Lemon  peel,  not  pre- 
served. 

Lifeboats  and  life-saving 
apparatus  imported  by 
life-saving  societies. 

Linotype  machines. 

I jthographic  s^  jnes  not 
engraved. 

LodestOnes. 

Logs. 

Loops,  iron. 

Lumber,  planed  or  fin- 
ished, n.s.p.f. 

Machines,  for  spreading 
tar  and  oil  and  for 
sugar  making,  linotype, 
sewing,  thrashing,  type- 
setting. 

Magnesite,  crude  or  cal- 
cined. 

Maize. 

Manganese,  oxide  and 
ore  of. 

Manila. 

Manures. 

Manuscripts. 

Maps,  over  20  years  old,  or 
for  use  of  United  States. 

Marrons. 

Marrow. 

Marshmallow. 

Meal,  corn. 

Meats. 


Medals  of  gold,  sliver  or 
copper  when  bestowed 
and  accepted  as  trophies 
or  prizes. 

Metal  compo.sitlon,  n.s.p.f. 

Milk,  preserved  or  con- 
densed, etc. 

Mineral  salts. 

Minerals,  crude. 

Models  of  inventions  suit- 
able tor  use  as  models 
only. 

Moss,  crude  or  unmanu- 
factured. 

Mowers. 

Music  for  the  blind. 

Mustard  seed. 

Mutton. 

Nails. 

Naphtha. 

Needles,  hand  sewing  and 
darning. 

Newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals issued  within  6 
months  of  time  of  entry, 
etc. 

Nickel  ore. 

Nitrate  of  potash  or  s;^- 
petre,  crude  and  soda. 

Nut  oil. 

Nux  vomica. 

Oakum. 

Oil  cake. 

Oils  not  provided  for  in 
list  under  Schedule  A. 

Orange  juice,  peel,  not 
preserved,  candied  or 
dried. 

Ore,  cobalt,  copper,  emery, 
gold,  iron,  manganese, 
manganiferous  iron, 
nickel,  silver,  tin,  tung- 
sten-bearing. 

Paper,  printing,  n.s.p.f., 
stock,  crude. 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  oil. 

Parchment. 

Paris  green. 

Pearl,  mother  of,  and 
pearl  shells  In  natural 
state. 

Pebble,  Brazilian. 

Periodicals  and  news- 
papers issued  within  6 
months  of  time  of  entry, 
etc. 

Personal  effects  of  persons 
arriving  from  foreign 
countries,  within  certain 
limitations. 

Petroleum. 

Phosphates,  crude. 

Phosphorus. 

Photograohlc,  and  moving 
picture  films  not  ex- 
posed or  developed. 

Pigs,  copper,  iron. 


Plants,  fruits,  tropical  and 
semi-tropical,  for  propa- 

I     gation  or  cultiv.ation. 

Plates,  copper,  glass. 

Platinum,  unmanufac- 
tured. 

Plows.  " 

Plumbago. 

Pork. 

Potash,  carbonate,  crude, 
cyanide,  sulphate. 

Potassium,  cyanide  of. 

Potatoes,   conditionally. 

Printing  paper  not  above 
5c.  lb. 

Prizes. 

Prussic  acid. 

Pulp  woods. 

Quinine. 

Radium. 

Rags,  n.s.p.f. 

Rails,  flat,  iron  or  steel. 

Railway  bars,  iron  or  steel. 

Rapeseed. 

Rattan. 

Reapers. 

Reeds,  unmanufactured. 

Regalia  and  gems,  when 
imported  by  certain 
classes  of  institutions. 

Roots,  drugs,  crude, n.s.o.f. 

Rye  and  rye  flour. 

Saddlery. 

Safety  lamps,  miners'. 

Sago. 

Salt. 

Saltpetre,  crude. 

Scientific  apparatus,  when 
imported  by  certain 
classes  of  institutions. 

Seeds,  all  flower  and 
grass,  n.s.p.f. 

Sewing  machines. 

Sheep. 

Shellfish,  and  shells  in 
natural  state. 

Shingles. 

Shoddy. 

Shoes,  leather. 

Silk,  raw. 

Silver  bullion,  coins,  ore, 
sweepings. 

Sisal  grass. 

Skins,  undressed. 

Soda,  arseniate,  ash,  cy- 
anide, nitrate,  silicate, 
sulphate. 

Sole  leather. 

Specimens,  botany  and 
mineralogy  and  natural 
history  for  scientific 
public  collections. 

Spermaceti  oil. 

Spikes. 

Spirits,  turpentine. 

Sprigs,  cut. 

Stamps,  foreign. 


Statuary,  original  or  two 
replicas. 

Statuary  and  casts  of 
sculpture,  when  for  use 
as  models  or  for  art  edu- 
cational purposes. 

Staves. 

Steel,  scrap. 

Stone. 

Strychnine. 

Sugar-beet  seed. 

Suli)hate  of  ammonia,  cop- 
per, iron,  potash,  soda. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Sumac,  ground. 

.Swine. 

T-rails.  iron  or  steel. 

Tacks,  cut. 

Talcum,  crude,  n.s.p.f. 

Tallow. 

Tanning  material. 

Tapioca. 

Tar,  and  pitch  of  wood. 

Tea. 

Thrashing  machines. 

Timber. 

Tin,  except  plates. 

Tobacco  stems. 

Trophies,  .arlcles  bestowed 
as  trophies  and  received 
as  honorary  distinctions. 

Turpentine. 

Twine. 

Type,  old. 

Typesetting  machines. 

Typewriters. 

Vaccine  virus. 

Veal. 

Vegetable  subs'nces,  crude. 

Vellum. 

Verdigris. 

Vitriol,  blue. 

Wagons  and  carts. 

Waste. 

Water  fowls. 

Wax,  vegetable  or  mineral. 

Weeds  and  wood  used  as 
drugs,  n.s.p.f. 

Whalebone,  unmanufact- 
ured. 

Whale  oil,  n.s.p.f. 

Wheat,  n.s.p.f.,  condition- 
ally. 

Whetstones. 

Wild  animals  for  exhibi- 
tion in  zoological  col- 
lections. 

Wire,  barbed  fence,  gal- 
vanized, nails,  staples. 

Wood,  n.s.p.f. 

Wood  alcohol. 

Wood  pulp. 

Wool,  n.s.p.f. 

Works  of  art,  originals  or 
for  certain  institutions. 

Wrought  iron  or  steel 
nails,  n.s.p.f. 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  EXAMINATION  OF  BAGGAGE. 


1.  A  declaration  is  required  of  every  passenger; 
but  the  senior  member  of  a  family  may  declare  for 
the  entire  family  if  the  members  thereof  are  all 
residents  of  the  same  country  and  have  their  bag- 
gage placed  under  the  same  letter  on  the  pier.  Your 
baggage  will  not  be  examined  until  you  have  pre- 
pared and  delivered  to  the  customs  officers  a  declara- 
tion on  this  form. 

2.  Penalties  under  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes  2802 
and  3082 — Failure  to  declare  any  article  which 
should  be  declared  subjects  it  to  seizure  and  the 
pa.ssenger  to  criminal  prosecution.  The  ottering 
of  gratuities  to  customs  officera  is  a  violation  of  the 
law. 

3.  Residence — Persons  arriving  in  the  United 
States  are  divided  as  follows:  (a)  Returning  residents 
of  the  United  States  and  (6)  all  persons  other  than 
"eturning  residents  of  the  United  States;  and  their 


declarations  must  be  made  accordingly.  Citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  be  returning 
residents  of  the  United  States,  unless  they  present 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  given  up  their 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  have  acquired 
an  actual  bona  fide  residence  in  a  foreign  country. 
Residence  of  a  wife  follows  that  of  her  husband  and 
the  residence  of  a  minor  child  that  of  its  parents. 
4.  Returning  residents  of  the  United  States  must 
declare  all  articles  obtained  abroad  in  any  manner. — 
This  Includes  articles  obtained  by  purchase,  gift, 
exchange  or  otherwise;  articles  worn  or  carried  on 
the  person  as  well  as  those  Irt  the  baggage;  used 
articles  as'  well  as  new,  and  trunks  and  other  con- 
tainers obtained  abroad.  Commissions  for  others 
and  articles  Intended  directly  or  Indirectly  for  sale 
must  be  so  described  In  the  declaration.  Articles 
which  may  be  included  in  the  $100  exemption  must 
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not  be  omitted  from  the  declaration.  The  actual 
cost  of  repairs  or  alterations  made  abroad  on  any 
article  taken  out  of  the  United  States  must  be  de- 
clared. Personal  or  household  effects  returned  in 
the  same  condition  sliall  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
upon  their  identity  being  established,  provided  that 
such  articles  as  were  obtained  abroad  on  a  previous 
trip  were  properly  declared  when  originally  impopted. 

5.  AH  persons  other  than  returning  residents  of  the 
United  States  may  bring  in  tree  of  duty  necessary 
and  appropriate  wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal 
adornment,  toilet  articles,  and  similar  personal  ef- 
fects actually  owned  by  them  and  intended  for  their 
own  wear  and  use.  All  other  articles  in  their  bag- 
gage or  on  tlieir  person  must  be  declared.  House- 
hold effects,  foodstuffs,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  tools 
of  trade,  articles  owned  by  others  or  intended  for 
others  or  for  sale  or  for  business  or  orofesslonal  use 
are  among  the  items  required  to  be  declared. 

6.  The  actual  cost  of  declared  articles  mast  be 
stated  in  all  declarations,  or  the  foreign  market 
value  thereof  if  obtained  otherwise  than  by  pur- 
chase. If  articles  have  depreciated  in  value  through 
wear  or  use,  the  attention  of  the  appraising  offlcer 
should  be  called  to  such  fact  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
amination. Articles  are  appraised  at  their  value 
in  their  condition  as  imported.  Passengers  dis- 
satisfied with  values  placed  upon  dutiable  articles 
may  make  demand  for  reappraisement  to  the  of- 
ncer  in  charge  on  the  pier,  but  no  such  demand  can 
be  entertained  after  the  articles  have  been  removed 
from  customs  custody. 

7.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco  and  liquors  must  be 
declared.     Adult    passengers   may   be   allowed    free 


of  duty  and  Internal-revenue  tax  50  cigars  or  300 
cigarettes  or  3  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco  and  1 
quart  of  spirits  or  wine  or  other  beverage,  It  not 
for  sale. 

8.  Merchandise  or  samples  of  merchandise,  for- 
eign or  doraastic.  accompanying  a  passenger  as  bag- 
gage, whether  the  property  of  himself  or  another, 
must  be  declared  as  merchandise  In  this  entry.  A 
statement  of  the  number  of  such  packages  and  of 
the  general  character  of  the  contents  and  the  total 
value  thereof  will  be  sufBcieut. 

9.  Theatrical  scenery,  property  and  apparel  and 
all  other  articles,  foreign  or  domestic,  which  may  be 
Intended  for  use  on  the  stage  or  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, must  be  declared.  Each  package  and  its 
contents  must  be  described. 

10.  All  dogs  must  be  declared.  Collies,  shepherd 
or  sheep,  and  police  dogs  are  subject  to  quarantine. 

11.  Bonded  baggage — Baggage  may  be  forwarded 
in  bond.  Passengers  should  specify  on  the  declara- 
tion, in  the  space  "Entry,"  the  number  of  such 
packages,  the  general  character  and  total  value  of 
the  contents  and  the  destination  of  the  packages  to 
be  bonded. 

12.  The  following  articles  are  prohibited:  Cuttings 
or  parts  of  sugar  cane  and  plants  and  seeds,  except 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  unless  a  permit  has  been 
previously  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C;  smoking  opium:  fur- 
seal  skins  taken  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  garments  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
such  skins;  aigrettes;  osprey  plumes,  and  the  feathers 
or  parts  of  wild  birds.  Such  articles  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  customs  officers  on  the  pier. 


TRAVELERS'    AID    SOCIETY. 


President — Gilbert  Colgate.  Hon.  Vice-Presidents — Cardinal  Farley,  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Schifl,  Bishop  David 
H.  Greer.  Vice-Presidents — Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Schulman,  Rev.  Or.  William  A.  Courtney.  Treasurer — James 
McAlpin  Pyle.  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee — Rush  Taggart.  General  Secretary — Orin  C.  Baker. 
Headquarters — 465  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  , 

The  Travelers'  Aid  Society  is  non-sectarian,  non-political  and  non-commercial  in  organization  and 
work,  has  national  and  international  co-operation.  Object:  Protects  and  assists  all  travelers,  especially 
young  women,  girls  and  boys,'  without  fee  or  gratuity.  Safeguards  in  all  the  emergencies  of  travel  from  in- 
fluences and  dangers  vicious,  morally,  financially,  and  physically.  Prevents  error,  extortion  and  crime, 
relieves  suffering,  and  combats  vice  of  every  form.  Trained  women  agents,  recognized  by  official  badge, 
meet  trains  and  boats.     Supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 


THE    SOUTHERN    COEViP^ERCIAL    CONGRESS. 

President — Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  First  Vice-President — Thomas  S.  Southgate, 
Norfolk,  Va.  Second  Vice-President — Leland  HuCne,  Nashville.  Tenn.  Managing  Director — Clarence  J. 
Owens,  Washington,  D.  C.     Treasurer  and  Hesident  Director — William  H.  Saunders,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Congress  is  at  the  Southern  Building,  Fifteenth  and  H  Streets,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Clarence  J.  Owens,  Managing  Director. 

Among  the  purposes'of  the  organlzo,tlon  are  the  following: 

(a)  To  promote  and  develop  the  Interests  of  the  following  sixteen  States  of  the  United  State? 
known  as  the  "Hoathern  States,"  to  wit:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mls.slsslppl.  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,   and  West   Virginia. 

(6)  To  collect  and  disseminate  Information  regarding  the  resources  and  conditions  of  the  said 
States  and  the  opportunities  and  advantages  offered  In  them  for  the  safe  and  profitable  Investment 
of  capital;  the  attractions  offered  In  the  South  to  the  homeseeker,  artisan  and  laborer,  and  the  Im- 
portance to  the  National  Government  of  enacting  proper  legislation  looking  to  the  conservation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  South  and  the  Improvement  of  Its  rivers,  harbors  and  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

(c)  To  encourage,  promote  and  foster  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  South  with  Its 
own  capital  and  by  Its  own  Inhabitants. 

(d)  To  encourage  and  obtain  the  establishment  In  the  South  of  commercial,  manufacturing. 
Industrial   and  other  enterprises,  and  to  foster  tho.se  already  existing  therein. 

(e)  To  encourage,  foster  and  promote  the  creation  and  establishment  of  Institutions  and  or- 
ganizations who.se  energies  shall  be  principally  directed  toward  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  South. 

(/)  To  promote  and  develop  proper  Immigration  to  the  South  and  to  promote  and  foster  the 
establishment  of  such  organizations  as  may  bring  about  the  development  of  desirable  Immigration 
to  the  South. 

(!7)  To  encourage  the  movement  for  the  construction  of  good  roads  and  for  the  extension  of 
railroad  and  trolley  transportation. 

(.h)  To  encourage,  foster  and  develop  patriotic  and  National  sentiments  throughout  the  South 
and  elsewhere  In  the  NaLlon,  and  particularly  to  promote,  encourage  and  foster  the  feeling  and  desire 
for  a  greater  Nation   through  a  greater  South. 

(t)  T)  promote  the  Improvement  of  educational  and  other  conditions  which  tend  to  develop 
the  material  resources  and  happiness  of  the  residents  of  the  South. 
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NATIONAL    STATUARY    HALL. 

Works  of  art  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Washington,  have  been  acquired  by  gift  from  private  individ- 
uals interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  historical,  biographical,  or  pictorial  art  of  llic  Nation;  by  the  gift 
from  States,  as  instanced  by  the  statues  of  distinguislied  citizens  forming  the  collection  in  Statuary  Hall, 
and  l)y  purchase  hy  the  Government.  A  general  supervision  of  the  art  works  of  the  Capitol  is  exercised  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library.  This  committee  also  has  charge  of  acce.ssions  to  t)ie  art  works  of  the 
Capitol  Building,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Statuary  Hail,  formerly  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  established  as  Statuary  Hall  by 
Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1864.  By  this  legislation  a  National  Hall  of  Statuary  was  created,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  invite  each  State  to  contribute  to  the  collection  to  be  formed,  two  statues,  in  either 
marble  or  bronze,  of  deceased  citizens  of  the  State  whom  "for  historic  renown  or  from  civil  or  military  ser- 
vices" the  State  should  consider  as  worthy  of  commemoration  In  this  National  Hall  of  Statuary. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  statues  presented  by  the  States  and  the  dates  of  the  works: 


State. 

Name. 

Date. 

State. 

Name. 

1  >ate. 

Alabama 

J.  L.  M.  Curry 

1906 
1917 
1872 
1872 
1914 
1909 
1S93 
190;") 
1899 
19119 
1909 
1913 
1904 
1914 
1S77 
1901 
1901 
187:3 
1872 
18S9 
1913 
1916 
1899 
1S99 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey'. '.'.'.'.'. 

New  York'.. '. '  '. '. '. 

North  Carolina. .  . 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 

Rhode  Island .... 

South  Carolina. . . 
Te.xas 

John  Stark 

1894 

Arkansas 

Uriah  M.  Rose 

Daniel  Webster.. 

1894 

Connecticut 

Roger  S.'ierman 

Richard  Stockton 

1886 

Jonathan  Trumbull 

John  W.  Gorrie 

Philip  Kearnv 

1875 

Robert  R.  Livingston 

1874 

Idaho  

1873 

Zebulon  Bnird  Vance 

James  A.  Garfield 

1916 

Frances  E.  Willard 

Oliver  P   Morton 

1885 

Indiana 

William  A'len 

1887 

Lew  Wallace 

Sequoj  ah 

1917 

Iowa 

James  Harlan 

J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg 

Robert  Fulton 

1881 

Samuel  J.  Kirkwood 

1881 

Kansas 

.lohn  J.  Ingalls 

Nathanael  Greene 

Roger  Williams 

1S69 

George  W.  Click 

1870 

Maine 

William  King 

John  C.  Callioun 

1909 

Maryland 

Charles  Carroll 

Stephen  F.  Austin 

1904 
1904 

Massachusetts .  .  . 

Samuel  Adams 

Vermont 

I'vthan  Allen 

1875 

1879 

Michigan 

Lewis  Cass 

Zacharlah  Chandler 

Henry  Mower  Rice 

Francis  P.  Blair 

Thomas  H.  Benton 

Virginia. .  . . 

Washington  .      .        .... 

1908 

West  Virgi'n'ia'. '  '  '. 

R.  E.  Lee 

1908 

Minnesota 

John  E.  Kenna 

inoi 

Missouri 

Francis  H.  Piorpont 

1 903 
1895 

AMERICAN   SCENIC   AND    HISTORIC   PRESERVATION    SOCIETY. 

The  society  was  foimded  by  Andrew  H.  Green.  Incorporated  In  1895,  and  Is  a  National  society  for 
the  protection  of  natural  scenery,  the  preservation  of  historic  landmarks  and  the  Improvement  of  cities. 
President — Geo.  F.  Kunz.  Secretaru — Edw.  H.  Hall.  154  Nassau  St.,  New  York.   Treasurer — N.  T.  Phillips. 


AREA    or    ISLANDS. 


Islands. 

Square 
Miles. 

Islands. 

Square 
Miles. 

Islands. 

Square 
Miles. 

ISI.ANDS. 

Square 
Miles. 

Amboyna 

262 

Formosa 

14,000 

Madura 

2,000 

Reunion 

970 

Australia 

2,946.651 

Gotland 

1,1.50 

Malay  Archi.  ft. 

.Sakhalin 

29,100 

Azores  d 

920 
236,000 

Governor's 

Greenland 

827,300 

Malta     .    . 

100 
230 

Samoan  a 

Sardinia 

1  100 

Baffin  Land. . .  . 

Man 

9,300 

Bahamas  a .  .  .  . 

5,400 

Great  Britain . 

88,600 

Manhattan   (N. 

Scilly  a 

■  t30 

Balearic  a 

1,935 

Guam 

210 

Y.  City) 

22 

Shetland  a 

551 

Banks         

25,000 
20 

Hawaiian  a. .  .  . 
Havti 

6,449 
28.800 

Martha's    Vine- 
yard   

120 

Sicllv 

9.800 

Bermudas  a.  . . 

Skye 

535 

Block  

*8 
284,000 

Hebrides  a 

Helgoland  §.  .  .  . 

3,000 

Mauritius 

Melville  Land. . 

710 
20,000 

South  (N.  Z.)  .  . 
Southampton.. . 

58,525 

Borneo 

17.800 

Bornholm 

210 

Hainan 

13,000 

Mindanao 

36,290 

South  Georgia. . 

1.000 

Canary  a 

2,850 

Hokkaido 

36,500 

Nantucket 

60 

Sumatra 

162.000 

Cape  Breton.  .  . 

3,120 

Hongkong 

30 

Newfoundland. . 

42,000 

Tasmania 

20.200 

Cape  Cod 

380 

Honshiu 

87,500 

New  Guinea.  .  . 

330,000 

Terra  del  Fuego 

18,500 

Cape  Verde  a .  . 

1,480 

Iceland 

39,800 

New  Hebrides. . 

a  5.100 

Teneriffe 

900 

Caroline  a 

560 

Ireland 

32.600 

.Morth  (N.  Z.).  . 

44.468 

Trinidad 

Tutuila 

1,7.50 

Celebes 

72.000 

Jamaica 

4,200 

North  Devon.. . 

24,000 

55 

Ceylon 

24,700 

Japan  a 

160,000 

North  Somerset 

12,000 

Vancouver 

18,000 

Corfu    

300 
3,400 

Java 

Jersey       

48,400 
45 

Nova  Zerabla.  . 
Orkney  a.  . 

35,000 
375 

West    Indies, 
British  a 

Corsica 

13,750 

Crete 

2,900 

44.164 

3,600 

Ladrones  d.  .  .  . 

Leeward  a 

Long  Is.,  N.  Y. 

701 
1.370 

Pemba 

Philippines  a. .  . 
Pines 

380 

115,026 

614 

W.  Spitzbergen. 
Windward  a.  . 
Zanzibar 

15,260 

Cuba. 

519 

Cyprus 

640 

East  Indies  c. . . 

Luzon 

41.000 

Prince  Edward. 

2.134 

EUesmere 

40.000 

Madagascar. . . . 

227,000 

Prince  of  Wales 

15,000 

Falkland  a 

5,500 

Madeira 

510 

Porto  Rico 

3,604 

*  Miles  in  length,  t  In  circumference,  t  In  dlamet-jr.  §  German  naval  base  consisting  of  a  rook 
rising  about  175  feet  above  the  sea,  one  mile  long  by  about  one-third  mile  wide,  a  Area  of  entire  group. 
6  See  Philippines,  etc.    c  See  Borneo,  etc.    d  See  Guam,  etc. 
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(Revised  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  postal  rates  sections  of  the  War  Revenue  BUI,  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  President  Wilson,  October  3,   1917.) 

DOMESTIC    RATES    OF    POSTAGE. 

INCREASE  IN  POSTAGE  RATES  ON  FIRST-CLASS  MATTER,  INCLUDING  POSTAL  CARDS 

AND   POST    CARDS. 

(Effective  November  2,  1917.) 

Letters  and  other  first-class  matter  (except  drop  letters),  three  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an 
ounce. 

Drop  letters,  two  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

A  "drop"  letter  is  one  that  is  mailed  for  delivery  from  the  Post  Office  at  which  it  is  posted  or,  in  other 
words,  which  Is  addressed  for  local  delivery  by  the  Post  Office  at  which  it  is  mailed.  The  drop  letter  rate 
applies,  for  example,  to  all  letters  mailed  in  the  district  of  the  New  York,  N.  Y.  Post-Office  tor  delivery 
within  that  district. 

The  district  of  the  New  York,  N.  Y.  Post-Offlce  embraces  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
also  Pelham  and  Pelham  Manor;  all  letters  mailed  within  that  district  for  delivery  therein  will  be  subject 
to  the  rate  of  two  cents  an  ounce. 

There  is  no  drop  rate  on  any  matter  except  letters. 

Letters  addressed  to  other  Post-Offlces  in  the  United  States,  to  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Panama,  and 
Shanghai  City  (China),  or  to  any  other  destinations  to  which  the  domestic  rates  apply,  also  other  first- 
class  matter  addressed  for  delivery  to  any  destinations  to  which  the  domestic  rates  apply  will  be  subject 
to  the  rate  of  three  cents  an  ounce. 

Note — I  "itters  written  and  mailed  by  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  assigned  to  duty  in  a  foreign  country 
engaged  in  the  present  war  may  be  mailed  free  of  postage,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

Postal  cards  for  any  address  will  be  subject  to  two  cents  postage. 

Postal  cards  are  cards  which  are  issued  by  the  Government  and  sold  by  the  Post-Offlce  Department. 
The  one-cent  postal  cards  must  have  a  one-cent  postage  stamp  affixed  to  them,  in  addition  to  the  one-cent 
stamp  which  is  printed  on  such  cards.  The  two-cent  rate  applies  to  all  postal  cards  regardless  of  whether 
they  bear  written  or  printed  messages. 

Post  cards  (private  mailing  cards),  bearing  written  or  typewritten  messages  will  be  subject  to  two 
cents  postage. 

A  notice  to  Postmasters  throughout  the  country  by  Postmaster-General  A.  S.  Burleson,  regarding 
private  mailing  cards,  says: 

"It  shall  be  lawful  to  transmit  by  mall,  at  the  postage  rate  of  two  cents  apiece,  payable  by  stamps  to 
be  affixed  by  the  sender,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster-General  may  prescribe,  written 
messages  on  private  mailing  cards,  such  cards  to  be  sent  openly  in  the  mails,  to  be  no  larger  than  the  size 
fixed  by  the  convention  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and  to  be  approximately  of  the  same  form,  quality, 
and  weight  as  the  stamped  postal  card  now  in  general  use  In  the  United  States.  (Acts  of  May  19,  1898, 
and  October  3,  1917.)" 

Post  cards  (private  mailing  cards),  which  are  entirely  In  print,  or  which  bear  no  more  writing  (or 
typewriting)  than  is  authorized  upon  printed  matter  will  continue  to  be  mailable  for  one  cent  each. 

In  all  cases  postage  should  be  fully  prepaid. 

HOW  TO  SEND  MAIL  TO  SOLDIERS  ABROAD. 

Mall  addressed  to  members  of  the  expeditionary  forces  should  bear  the  complete  designation  of  the 
division,  regiment,  company,  or  other  organization  to  which  the  addressee  belongs.  In  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  a  letter  should  be  placed  the  usual  form  of  return  request  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Bender.  Under  no  circumstances  will  the  location  or  station  of  a  military  organization  be  included  in  the 
address  on  a  letter  for  a  person  or  organization  in  Europe.  Postage  should  be  fully  prepaid.  The  rate 
on  letter  mail  to  our  military  forces  in  France  is  2  cents  the  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  Newspaper  mail 
Is  carried  for  1  cent  for  4  ounces.  Letters,  post  cards  and  printed  matter  originating  in  the  United  States 
or  any  of  its  possessions  for  transmission  to  the  United  States  expeditionary  forces  in  Europe  are  subject 
to  the  United  States  domestic  classification,  conditions  and  rates  of  postage.  No  other  than  United  States 
postage  stamps  are  available  for  the  prepayment  of  postage.  The  correct  manner  of  addressing  a  letter 
Is  as  follows: 

Return  to  Mrs.  John  Smith,  Blank  Street,  New  York  City. 

John  Smith,  Jr.,   Co.   X,  Infantry,  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Mail  for  American  military  personnel  In  Europe  will  not  be  forwarded  in  care  of  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  army  as  a  general  rule.  This  may  be  done,  however,  in  cases  where  the  writer  does  not  know  the 
addressee  has  actually  embarked.  Mail  addressed  to  persons  In  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions 
win  be  addressed  In  the  usual  way,  but  nothing  will  be  written  In  or  on  a  letter  to  indicate  the  place  or  station 
of  tlie  writer,  or  any  person  or  organization  of  our  own  forces  or  those  of  our  Allies.  The  United  States 
mail  service  established  In  France  is  prepared  to  sell  postage  stamps,  post  cards,  etc.,  to  our  military  forces 
In  cases  where  the  soldier  may  be  unable  to  purchase  stamps  to  prepay  postage  the  letter  may  be  Indorsed 
by  the  proper  officer  and  forwarded  to  its  destination,  where  the  single  rate  of  postage  will  be  collected  oa 
delivery.  This  Is  provided  for  in  the  postal  regulations.  Mail  from  Europe  may  bear  the  name  and  or- 
ganization of  the  sender  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  It  Is  subject  to  domestic  rates  and  to  the  use  ot 
United  States  postage. 

Money  orders  payable  at  the  United  States  postal  agency  or  its  branches  In  Europe  will  be  sold  to 
purchasers  in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions,  and  money  orders  payable  In  the  United  States  or  its 
possessions  will  be  sold  to  purchasers  at  the  agency  or  its  branches  in  Europe,  under  regulations  provided 
by  the  Post-Offlce  Department  at  domestic  rates.  Money  and  valuables  will  not  be  accepted  for  trans- 
mission by  registered  mail.  Important  papers  which  can  be  duplicated  if  lost  may  be  accepted  for  regis- 
tration, but  Indemnity  will  not  be  paid  for  lost  registered  mail.  Postal  money  orders  should  be  used.  There 
is  no  provision  at  present  for  Parcel  Post  Service  between  our  forces  In  Europe  and  the  United  States  or  its 
possessions. 

Addresses  on  soldiers'  letters  must  follow  forms  as  shown  below — Correct  forms  for  addressing 
mall  to  soldiers  of  the  National  Army,  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Regular  Army  as  Indicated  by  the  Post- 
Offlce  Department  follow: 


For  the  Regular  Army: 

Private  John  Smith, 

Company  A,  64th  Infantry, 

Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 


For  the  National  Guard: 

Private  John  Smith, 

Co.  B,  151st  Inf.  (69th  N.  Y.), 
Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 


For  the  National  Army: 

Private  John  Smith, 

Co.  C,  :iOth  Inf.  (N.  J.), 

Camp  Lee,    Virginia. 


Unless  addressed  to  company  and  regiment,  mail  will  be  delayed  and  probably  returned  to  writer  as 
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undeliverable.  The  designations  in  parentheses  following  the  regimental  number  are  used  in  the  case  of 
National  Guard  and  National  Army  men  to  indicate  tlie  State  from  which  the  organization  (or  the  bulk 
of  it)  was  drawn.  Each  letter  and  parcel  should  bear  also  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  It  is  highly 
Important,  the  Department  points  out,  that  these  forms  be  strictly  followed.  The  co-operation  of  the 
public  in  this  regard  will  net  only  aid  the  Post-OfBce  Department  to  carry  through  an  extra  big  task  efficiently, 
but  It  will  facilitate  the  prompt  receipt  of  mail  by  the  soldiers. 

FORWARDING   MAIL   FOR   OR   FROM   WAR  PRISONERS. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  ordered  that  "during  the  continuance  of  hostilities  between  the  Tlnited 
States  and  Germany,  no  letters,  pacltages  or  other  mail  matter  originating  within  the  United  States  or 
its  possessions  and  destined  for  Germany,  or  addressed  to  any  post-office,  port  or  other  place  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Germany,  or  to  any  person  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Germany,  shall  be  dispatched 
from  the  United  States  to  their  said  destination;  provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  sliall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  seizure  or  detention  of  any  foreign  closed  transit  mails  for  Germany  originating 
In  other  foreign  countries  or  originating  In  Germany  and  destined  for  any  other  foreign  country  (not  her 
colony  or  dependency)  while  in  transit  over  territory  of  the  United  States,  which  closed  mails  should  be 
returned  by  the  United  States  exchange  office  first  receiving  them  to  the  country  whence  received,  accom- 
panied by  a  bulletin  of  verification  stating  that  the  United  States  cannot  act  as  intermediary  for  the  for- 
warding of  such  malls."  The  order  does  not  apply  to  mail  for  or  from  prisoners  of  war,  as  defined  by  section 
8,  on  page  114,  of  the  Postal  Guide  for  July,  1916.  Such  mail,  whatever  its  origin  or  destination,  must  be 
sent  forward,  if  practicable.  In  accordance  with  its  address. 

Prisoners  of  war  mail — Exemption  from  all  postage  charges  applies  in  the  countries  of  origin  and  des- 
tination, as  well  as  in  the  countries  through  which  the  mail  passes,  to  correspondence  addressed  to  or  coming 
from  bureaus  of  Information  concerning  prisoners;  to  or  from  soldiers,  prisoners  in  belligerent  countries 
or  interned  In  neutral  countries;  and  to  any  article  admissable  to  the  midls  exchanged  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  when  addressed  to  or  mailed  by  a  prisoner  of  war  In  either  country.  Sailors  and  civilians 
on  interned  vessels  and  In  war  prisons  or  camps  are  assimilated  to  soldiers  who  are  prisoners  of  war.  In 
addressing  mail  tlie  name  of  the  addressee  must  be  followed  by  the  words  "prisoner  of  war."  On  receipt 
from  a  foreign  country,  articles  from  prisoners  or  bureaus  entitled  to  freedom  from  postage  shall  be  stamped 
at  the  United  States  exchange  post-offlce,  "No  charge  for  postage;  prisoner  of  war  mail,"  before  being  dis- 
patched to  destination.  All  mailable  articles  (letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form,  post  cards,  prints, 
commercial  papers,  samples  complying  with  the  Postal  Union  Regulations)  are  acceptable  free  of  postage. 
There  is  no  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the  registration  fee  of  10  cents,  nor  from  the  payment  of  postage 
at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof,  on  packages  sent  by  international  parcel  post. 

The  Domestic  Rates  of  Postage  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  mail  for  Canada, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Tutulla  and  Manua  and  other  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  east  of  longitude  171°  west  of 
Greenwich,  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  the  Philippines,  the  "Canal 
Zone,"  the  Republic  oi  Panama,  and  Shanghai  City,  China,  also  to  mail  for  officers  or  members  of  the  crews 
of  vessels  of  war  of  the  United  States,  and  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Hospital,  Yokohama,  Japan,  and  to  other  places  where  the  United  States  mail  service  is  in  operation. 

First-Class  Matter  includes  letters,  postal  cards,  "post  cards,"  and  anything  sealed  or  otherwisa 
closed  against  inspeqtion  (except  as  provided  for  under  other  classifications),  and  all  matter  wholly  or  partly 
In  writing  whether  sealed  or  unsealed,  except  manuscript  copy  accompanying  proof  sheets  or  corrected 
proof  sheets  of  the  same,  or  anything  containing  writng  not  authorized  on  mail  matter  of  other  claeaes. 

DIRECTIONS   AS   TO    POST    CARDS. 

Postal  cards  issued  by  the  Post-Offlce  Department  may  bear  written,  printed,  or  other  additions  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  face  of  the  card  may  be  divided  by  a  vertical  line  placed  approximately  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  left  end  of  the  card;  the  space  to  the  left  of  the  line  to  be  used  for  a  message,  etc.,  but  the  space 
to  the  right  for  the  address  only. 

(b)  Addresses  upon  postal  cards  may  be  either  written,  printed,  or  affixed  thereto,  at  the  option  of  the 
sender. 

(c)  Very  thin  sheets  of  paper  may  be  attached  to  the  card  on  condition  that  they  completely  adhere 
thereto.     Such  sheets  may  bear  both  writing  and  printing. 

(d)  Advertisements,  illustrations,  or  writing  may  appear  on  the  back  of  the  card  and  on  the  left  third 
of  the  face. 

2.  The  addition  to  a  postal  card  of  matter  other  than  as  above  authorized  will  subject  the  card,  when 
sent  in  the  mails,  to  postage  according  to  the  character  of  tlie  message — at  the  letter  rate  if  wholly  or  partly 
In  writing,  or  the  third-class  rate, if  entirely  in  print.  In  either  case  the  postage  value  of  the  stamp  impressed 
upon  the  card  will  not  be  impaired. 

3.  Postal  cards  must  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  sealed  letters,  but  only  those  mailed  for  local  de- 
livery and  which  have  the  sender's  return  card  will  be  returned  to  the  sender  If  undeliverable.  UndeUvcrable 
"double"  postal  cards  will  be  returned  to  the  sender  if  known. 

4.  Postal  cards  bearing  particles  of  glass,  metal,  mica,  sand,  tinsel  or  other  similar  substances,  are 
unmailable  except  when  inclosed  in  tightly  sealed  envelopes  with  proper  postage  attached,  or  when  treated 
in  such  manner  as  will  prevent  the  objectionable  substances  from  being  rubbed  ofl  or  injuring  persons  hand- 
ling the  mails. 

Cards  that  have  been  spoiled  in  printing  or  otherwise  will  be  redeemed  from  the  original  purchasers 
at  75  per  cent,  of  their  face  value  if  unmutilated. 

Post  Cards  (private  mailing  cards)  bearing  written  or  printed  messages  are  transmissible  in  the 
malls. 

Private  mailing  cards  ("post  cards")  in  the  domestic  mails  must  conform  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  A  "post  card"  must  be  an  unfolded  piece  of  cardboard  not  exceeding  approximately  3  9-16  by 
5  9-16  Inches,  nor  less  than  approximately  2%  by  4  Inches. 

(6)  It  must  In  form  and  in  the  quality  and  weight  of  paper  be  substantially  like  the  Government  postal 
card. 

(c)  It  may  be  of  any  color  not  Interfering  with  a  legible  address  and  postmark. 

(d)  It  may  or  may  not,  at  the  option  of  the  sender,  bear  near  the  top  of  the  face  the  words  "post  card." 

(e)  The  face  of  the  card  may  be  divided  by  a  vertical  line;  the  left  half  to  be  used  for  a  message,  etc., 
but  that  to  the  right  for  the  address  only. 

(/)  Very  thin  sheets  of  paper  may  be  attached  to  the  card,  but  only  on  condition  that  they  completely 
adhere  thereto.     Such  sheets  may  bear  both  writing  and  printing. 

(ff)  Advertisements  and  illustrations  may  appear  on  the  back  of  the  card  and  on  the  left  half  of  the 
race. 

2.  Cards,  without  cover,  conforming  to  the  foregoing  conditions  are  transmissible  in  the  domestic 
malls  (Including  the  possessions  of  the  United  States)  and  to  Cuba,  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
an-d  Shanghai,  China,  at  the  postage  rate  of  1  cent  each. 
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3.  When  "post  cards"  are  prepared  by  printers  and  stationers  for  sale,  it  Is  desirable  that  they  bear 
in  tlie  upper  right  corner  of  the  face  an  oblong  diagram  containing  the  words  "Place  postage  stamp  here," 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  space  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  dividing  line,  the  words  "This  space  for  the  "ad- 
dress." 

4.  Cards  which  do  not  conform  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  these  regulations  are,  when  sent  in  the 
mails,  chargeable  with  postage  according  to  the  character  of  the  message — at  the  letter  rate,  if  wholly  or 
partly  in  writing,  or  at  the  third-class  rate,  if  entirely  in  print. 

5.  Cards  bearing  particles  of  glass,  metal,  mica,  sand,  tinsel,  or  other  similar  substances,  are  unmailahle, 
except  when  inclosed  in  tightly  sealed  envelopes,  or  when  treated  In  such  manner  as  will  prevent  the  objec- 
tionable substances  from  being  rubbed  off  or  injuring  persons  handling  the  mails. 

6.  Cards  mailed  under  cover  of  sealed  envelopes  (transparent  or  otherwise)  are  chargeable  with  postage 
at  the  first-class  rate;  if  inclosed  in  unsealed  envelopes,  thoy  are  subject' to  postage  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  message — at  the  first-class  rate  if  wholly  or  partly  in  writing,  or  the  third-class  rate  if  entirely 
In  print;  and  the  postage  stamps  should  be  affixed  to  the  envelopes  covering  the  same.  Postage  stamps 
affixed   to  matter  inclosed  in  envelopes  are  not  to  be  recognized  in  payment  of  postage  thereon. 

Postage  on  all  letters  should  be  fuUij  prepaid,  but  If  prepaid  one  full  rate  and  no  more,  they  will  be 
forwarded,  and  the  amount  of  deficient  postage  collected  on  delivery;  if  wholly  unpaid,  or  prepaid  with  less 
than  one  full  rate  and  deposited  at  a  post-offlce,  the  addressee  will  be  notified  to  remit  postage;  and  if  he 
falls  to  do  so  they  will  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office:  but  they  will  be  returned  to  the  sender  if  he  is  located 
at  the  place  of  msjiling,  and  if  his  address  be  printed  or  written  upon  them. 

Letter  rate  is  charged  on  typewriting  and  carbon  or  letter  press  copies  thereof,  and  on  all  imitations 
or  reproductions  of  typewriting  or  manuscript  obtained  by  printing,  multigraph,  mimeograph  or  similar 
mechanical  process  unless  such  reproductions  are  presented  at  post-office  windows  in  the  minimum  number 
of    twenty    identical    unsealed    copies. 

Letters  and  other  matter  prepaid  at  the  letter  rate  will  be  returned  to  the  sender  free,  if  a  request  to 
that  effect  is  printed  or  written  on  the  envelope  or  wrapper.  The  limit  of  weight  is  the  same  as  that  for 
foiu'th-class  matter. 

Prepaid  letters  and  other  matter  prepaid  at  the  letter  rate  will  be  forwarded  from  one  post-ofiRce  to  an- 
other upon  the  written  request  of  the  person  addressed,  without  additional  charge  for  postage.  The  direction 
on  forwarded  letters  may  be  changed  as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  reach  the  person  addressed. 
Nothing  may  be  added  to  such  letters  except  the  forwarding  address  without  subjecting  them  to  new  postage. 


SECOND-CLASS    WIATTER-RATES    ON    AND    AFTER    JULY    1,1918. 

The  War  Revenue  Law  provides  the  following  future  schedules  of  rates  of  postage  for  publications  In 
which  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  contents  consists  of  advertising  matter. 

RATES  PER  POUND  ON  PORTIONS  OF  PUBLICATION  DEVOTED  TO  ADVERTISING. 


Zone. 

July  1, 

1918,  to 

July  1, 

1919. 

July  1, 

1919,  to 

July  1 , 

1920. 

July  1, 

1920,  to 

July  1, 

1921. 

On  and 
After 

July  1, 
1921. 

Zone. 

July  1, 

1918,  to 

July  1, 

1919. 

July  1, 

1919,  to 

July  1, 

1920. 

July  1, 

1920,  to 

July  1, 

1921. 

On  and 

After 

July  1, 

1921. 

First 

S.OIH 
.01S4 
.OIH 
.02 

S.OIH 

.02 
.03 

aS.OlM 

.01% 
.02^ 
.04 

S.02 
.02 
.03 
.05 

Fifth 

S.02k' 
.02K 
.03 
.03'4 

S.03K2 
.04 
.05 
.05}^ 

S.OiH 
.07 

S.06 

Second 

Sixth  

.07 

Third 

Seventh 

.09 

Fourth 

Eighth 

.10 

Zones  applicable  to  fourth-class  matter  applicable  to  second-class  matter. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of  postage  publishers  are  required,  with  the  first  mailing  of 
each  issue,  to  file  with  the  Postmaster  a  copy  of  such  issue  together  with  a  statement  of  such  information 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

RATES  PER  POUND  ON  PORTION  OF  PUBLICATION  DEVOTED  TO  OTHER  THAN 

ADVERTISING. 
July  1,  1918,  to  July  1,  1919,  IK  cents. 
On  and*after  July  1,  1919,  per  lb.  or  fraction,  1\4  cents. 

OTHER    FUTURE    RATES    ON    PERIODICALS. 

With  the  first  mailing  of  each  issue  of  each  such  publication,  the  publisher  shall  file  with  the  Postmaster 
a  copy  of  such  issue,  together  with  a  statement  containing  such  information  as  the  Postmaster-General 
may  prescribe  for  determining  the  postage  chargeable  thereon. 

The  rate  of  postage  on  daily  newspapers,  when  deposited  in  a  letter-carrier  office  for  delivery,  by  its 
carriers,  shall  be  the  same  as  now  provided  by  law:  and  nothing  In  this  title  shall  affect  existing  law  as  to 
free  circulation  and  existing  rates  on  second-class  mail  matter  within  the  county  of  publication:  Provided, 
That  the  Postmaster-General  may  hereafter  require  publishers  to  separate  or  make  up  to  zones  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  may  direct  all  mall  matter  of  the  second-class  when  offered  for  mailing. 

In  the  case  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  entitled  to  be  entered  as  second-class  matter  and  maintained 
by  and  In  the  Interest  of  religious,  educational,  scientific,  philantlixDpIc,  agricultural,  labor,  or  fraternal 
organizations  or  associations,  not  organized  for  profit  and  none  oj-'the  net  income  of  which  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or  Individual,  the  second-class  ■postage  rates  shall  be,  irrespective  of  the 
zone  in  which  delivered  (except  when  the  saine  are  deposited  in  a  letter-carrier  offloe  for  delivery  by  its 
carriers.  In  which  case  the  rates  shall  be  the  same  as  now  provided  by  law),  IVs  cents  a  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  on  and  after  July  1,  1918,  and  until  July  1,  1919;  and  on  and  after  July  1,  1919,  lH  cents  a  pound 
or  fraction  thereof.  The  publishers  of  such  newspapers  or  periodicals  before  being  entitled  to  the  foregoing 
rates  shall  furnish  to  the  Postmaster-General,  at  such  times  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
satisfactory  evidence  that  none  of  the  net  income  of  such  organization  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
stockholder  or  individual. 

Where  the  total  weight  of  any  one  edition  or  issue  of  any  publication  mailed  to  any  one  zone  does  not 
exceed  one  pound,  the  rate  of  postage  shall  be  1  cent. 

The  zone  rates  provided  by  this  law  relate  to  the  entire  bulk  ipalled  to  any  one  zone  and  not  to  Indi- 
vidually addressed  packages. 

Where  a  newspaper  or  periodical  Is  mailed  by  other  than  the  publisher  or  his  agent  or  a  news  agent 
or  dealer,  the  rate  shall  be  the  same  as  now  provided  by  law. 

SECOND-CLASS    MATTER-EXISTING    RATES. 

Second-Class  Matter — This  class  Includes  all  printed  newspapers  and  periodicals  that  have  beer 
"Entered  as  second-class  matter."  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  and  are  regularly  Issued  at  stated  Interva' 
as  frequently  as  four  times  a  year,  from  a  known  office  of  publication,  and  which  have  a  legitimate  list 
subscribers  and  are  not  designed  primarily  for  advertising  purposes,  or  for  free  circulation,  or  for  circi 
tlon  at  nominal  rates.    Also  periodical  publications  entered  under  the  act  of  August  24.  1912,  of  ben 
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lent  and  fraternal  societies,  organized  under  the  lodge  system  and  having  a  membership  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons, and  the  publications  of  strictly  professional,  literary,  historical  and  scientific  societies,  and  incor- 
porated institutions  of  learning,  State  institutions  of  learning,  trade  unions,  etc.,  provided  that  these  be 
published  at  stated  intervals  not  less  than  four  times  a  year,  and  that  they  be  formed  of  printed  paper  sheets 
without  board,  cloth,  leather  or  other  substantial  binding.  Also  periodicals  issued  by  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  which  are  entered  under  the  act  of  June  6,  1900.  Publishers  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  of  one  of  the  acts  named  are  required  to  va&ke  formal  application  on  the  proper  form  to  the 
department  through  the  postmaster  at  the  place  of  publication,  producing  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
publications  come  within  the  purview  of  the  law.  Full  instructions  for  making  an  application  and  con- 
cerning the  evidence  to  be  furnished  are  printed  on  the  form. 

The  existing  rate,  until  July  1,  1918,  on  second-class  matter,  for  publishers  and  news  agents,  is  one 
cent  a  pound,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  prepaid  in  currency,  on  copies  mailed  to  actual  subscribers, 
or  as  sample  copies  equal  in  weight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  mailings  to  subscribers  in  any  one 
calendar  year,  or  to  news  agents  for  purpose  of  sale.  Newspapers  (except  weeklies)  mailed  by  the  pub- 
lishers or  by  registered  news  agents  for  local  delivery  by  city  letter  carriers  and  periodicals  not  exceeding 
2  ounces  in  weight  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  one  (1)  cent  each,  to  be  prepaid  by  stamps  affixed  or  in  money 
under  special  permits.  Periodicals  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight  mailed  for  local  carrier  delivery  are 
subject  to  the  rate  of  two  (2)  cents  each,  to  be  prepaid  by  stamps  affixed  or  in  money  under  special  permits. 

Publications  which  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  second-class  are  third-  or  fourth-class  matter. 

Publications  sent  to  actual  subscribers  in  the  county  where  printed  and  published  are  free,  unless 
mailed  for  delivery  at  a  city  letter-carrier  office. 

The  existing  rate,  until  July  1,  1918,  on  second-class  newspapers,  magazines,  or  periodicals,  mailed 
by  others  than  the  publishers  or  news  agents,  one  cent  for  each  four  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Postage 
must  be  paid  by  stamps  affixed  or  if  300  or  more  identical  pieces  are  mailed  at  one  time,  under  permit,  it 
may  be  paid  in  money.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  rate  is  one  cent  for  each  four  ounces,  not  one  cent 
for  each  paper  contained  in  the  same  wrapper.  This  rate  applies  only  when  a  complete  copy  is  mailed. 
Parts  of  second-class  publications  or  partial  or  incomplete  copies  are  not  entitled  to  second-class  rates. 
Second-class  matter  is  entitled  to  special  delivery  when  special  delivery  stamps  (or  ten  cents  in  ordinary 
stamps  and  the  words  "Special  Delivery"  placed  on  the  wrapper)  are  affixed  in  addition  to  the  regular 
postage.     No  limit  of  weight  is  prescribed. 

Second-class  matter  must  be  so  wrapped  that  it  may  be  easily  examined.  The  sender's  name  and 
address  may  be  written  in  them  or  on  the  wrapper,  also  the  words  "sample  copy"  when  sent  as  such,  or 
"marked  copy"  when  it  contains  a  marked  item  or  article.  Typographical  errors  in  the  text  may  be  cor- 
rected, but  any  other  writing  subjects  the  matter  to  letter  postage. 


THJRD-CLASS    MATTER. 

(Unchanged  by  the  War  Revenue  Law.) 

Mail  matter  of  the  third-class  Includes  printed  engravings,  circulars  in  print  (or  by  the  mimeograph, 
multigraph,  hectograph  electric-pen,  or  similar  process  when  at  least  twenty  identical  copies  are  mailed 
at  post-office  windows  at  one  time),  and  other  matter  wholly  in  print  (except  books),  proof  sheets,  corrected 
proof  sheets,  and  manuscript  copy  accomi>anying  the  same.  Printed  books  are  fourtli-class  matter,  as  is  also 
miscellaneous  printed  matter  weighing  more  than  four  pounds.     See  "Parcel  Post  or  Fourth-Class  Mail." 

The  rate  on  matter  of  this  class  Is  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  Iraction  thereof.  Postage  must  be  paid 
by  stamps  affl,\ed,  unless  300  or  more  identical  pieces  are  mailed  under  special  permit,  when  the  postage 
at  that  rate  may  be  paid  in  money. 

Manuscript  unaccompanied  by  proof  sheets  of  the  same  Is  subject  to  the  letter  rate. 

Third-class  matter  must  admit  of  easy  Inspection,  otherwise  It  will  be  charged  letter  rate  on  delivery. 
It  must  be  fully  prepaid,  or  It  will  not  be  despatched.  New  postage  must  be  prepaid  for  forwarding  to  a 
new  address  or  returning  to  senders  by  mail. 

The  limit  of  weight  Is  four  pounds.  Packages  of  miscellaneous  printed  matter  weighing  over  four 
pounds  are  mailable  at  the  parcel  post  pound  or  zone  rates.  It  is  entitled,  like  matter  of  the  other  classes, 
to  special  delivery  when  special  delivery  stamps  are  affixed  In  addition  to  the  regular  postage,  or  when  ten 
cents  In  ordinary  stamps  are  affixed  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage  and  the  words  "Special  Delivery" 
are  placed  on  the  wrapper. 

Upon  matter  of  the  third  class,  or  upon  the  wrapper  or  envelope  Inclosing  the  same,  or  the  tag  or  label 
attached  thereto,  the  sender  may  write  his  own  name,  occupation,  and  residence  or  business  address,  pre- 
ceded by  the  word  "from,"  and  may  make  marks  other  tlian  by  written  words  to  call  attention  to  any  word 
or  passage  in  the  text,  and  may  correct  any  typographical  errors.  There  may  be  placed  upon  articles  of 
the  third  class,  a  simple  manuscript  dedication  or  Inscription  not  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  correspondence. 
Upon  the  wrapper  or  envelope  of  third-class  matter,  or  the  tag  or  label  attached  thereto,  may  be  placed 
in  writing  or  otherwise  the  words  "Please  do  not  open  until  Christmas"  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  there 
may  be  printed  any  matter  mailable  as  third  class.  Written  designation  of  the  contents  such  as  "photo," 
"printed  matter,"  Is  also  permissible,  but  there  must  be  left  on  the  address  side  a  space  sufficient  for  a  legible 
address,  postmark  and  the  necessary  stamps. 


FOURTH-CLASS     MATTER-PARCEL    POST, 

With  respect  to  fourth-class  or  parcel  post  matter,  the  War  Revenue  Act  provides  as  follows: 

"Parcel  Post  Packages — Upon  every  parcel  or  package  transported  from  one  point  in  the  United 
States  to  another  by  parcel  post  on  which  the  postage  amounts  to  25  cents  or  more,  a  tax  of  one  cent  for 
each  2.5  cents  or  fractional  part  thereof  charged  for  such  transportation,  to  be  paid  by  the  consignor. 

"No  such  parcel  or  package  shall  be  transported  until  a  stamp  or  stamps  representing  the  tax  due 
shall  have  been  affixed  thereto." 

This  provision  became  effective  December  1,  1917,  and  on  and  after  that  date  all  parcels  on  which 
the  postage  amounts  to  25  cents  or  more,  are  subject  to  a  war-stamp  tax  of  one  cent  eacli,  25  cents  postage 
charged  or  fractional  part  thereof.  This  tax  is  to  be  paid  when  the  parcels  are  deposited  in  the  mails  and 
special  war-tax  stamps,  which  will  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  must  be  used.  Postage  stamps  will  not 
be  valid  therefor. 

Fourth-Class  Matter  Embraces  that  known  as  domestic  parcel  post  mall,  and  Includes  merchandise, 
farm  and  factory  products,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants,  books  (Including  catalogues), 
miscellaneous  printed  matter  weighing  more  than  4  pounds,  and  all  other  mailable  matter  not  embraced 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes. 

Rates  of  Postage  on  Fourth-Class  or  Parcel  Post  Matter — To  Be  Fully  Prepaid — Unsealed — 
ire  as  follows: 

(a)  Parcels  weighing  4  ounces  or  less,  except  books,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  1  cent  for  each  ounce 
fraction  thereof,  any  distance. 

(fi)   Parcels  weighing  8  ounces  or  less  containing  books,  seeds,   cuttings,   bulbs,  roota.  scions, 

plants,  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  regardless  of  distance. 
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(c)  Parcels  weighing  more  than  8  ounces  containing  books,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  parcels  of  mis- 
cellaneous printed  matter  weighing  more  than  4  pounds,  and  all  other  parcels  of  fourth-class  matter 
weighing  more  than  4  ounces  are  chargeable,  according  to  distance  or  zone,  at  the  pound  rates  shown 
in  the  following  table,  a  fraction  of  a  pound  being  considered  a  full  oound: 


Weight. 


1  pound  .  .  .  , 

2  pounds  .  . . 

3  pounds .  . . 

4  pounds .  . . 

5  pounds .  .  . 

6  pounds .  .  . 

7  pounds .  .  . 

8  pounds  .  .  . 

9  pounds .  .  . 

10  pounds .  . , 

11  pounds  .  . 

12  pounds .  .  . 

13  pounds  .  .  . 

14  pounds .  .  . 

15  pounds .  .  . 

16  pounds .  . . 

17  pounds .  . . 

18  pounds .  . . 

19  pounds .  . . 

20  pounds .  .  . 

21  pounds .  . . 

22  pounds .  . . 

23  pounds  .  . . 

24  pounds  .  . . 

25  pounds .  .  . 


1st  Zone 

2d  Zone 

Ist  Zono 

2d  Zone 

Local 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Weight. 

Local 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate.* 

50  Miles. 

50  to  150 

Rate.* 

50  Miles. 

50  to  160 

See  note  below 

Miles. 

See  nole  below 

Miles. 

§0.05 

S0.05 

S0.05 

26  pounds  .  . . 

50.18 

S0.30 

$0.30 

.06 

.06 

.06 

27  pounds  .  . . 

.18 

.31 

.31 

.06 

.07 

.07 

28  pounds  .  . . 

.19 

.32 

.32 

.07 

.08 

.08 

29  pounds  .  .  . 

.19 

.33 

.33 

.07 

.09 

09 

30  pounds  .  .  . 

.20 

.34 

.34 

.08 

.10 

.10 

31  pounds  .  . . 

.20 

.35 

.35 

.08 

.11 

.11 

32  pounds  .  . . 

.21 

.36 

.36 

.09 

.12 

.12 

33  pounds .  .  . 

.21 

.37 

.37 

.09 

.13 

.13 

34  pounds  .  .  . 

.22 

.38 

.38 

.10 

.14 

.14 

35  pounds  .  .  . 

.22 

.39 

.39 

.10 

.15 

.15 

36  pounds  .  .  . 

.23 

.40 

.40 

.11 

.16 

.16 

37  pounds  .  . . 

.23 

.41 

.41 

.11 

.17 

.17 

38  pounds  .  .  . 

.24 

.42 

.42 

.12 

.18 

.18 

39  pounds  .  .  . 

.24 

.43 

.43 

.12 

.19 

.19 

40  pounds  .  .  . 

.25 

.44 

.44 

.13 

.20 

.20 

41  pounds  .  .  . 

.25 

.45 

.45 

.13 

.21 

.21 

42  pounds  .  .  . 

.26 

.46 

.46 

.14 

.22 

.22 

43  pounds  .  .  . 

.26 

.47 

.47 

.14 

.23 

.23 

44  pounds  .  .  . 

.27 

.48 

.48 

.15 

.24 

.24 

45  pounds  .  .  . 

.27 

.49 

.49 

.15 

.25 

.25 

46  pounds  .  .  . 

.       .28 

.50 

.50 

.16 

.26 

.26 

47  pounds  .  .  . 

.28 

.51 

.51 

.16 

.27 

.27 

48  pounds  .  .  . 

.29 

.52 

.52 

.17 

.28 

.28 

49  ppunds  .  .  . 

.29 

.53 

.53 

.17 

.29 

.29 

50  pounds  .  ,  . 

.30 

.54 

.54 

Note — Where  the  distance  by  the  shortest  regular  mall  route  from  the  office  of  origin  to  the  office  6i 
delivery  In  the  first  or  second  zone  Is  300  miles  or  more,  the  rates  of  postage  are  six  cents  for  the  first  pound 
or  fraction  of  a  pound  and  two  cents  for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound. 


3d  rZone, 

4th  Zone, 

5th  Zone. 

6th  Zone, 

7th  Zone, 

8th  Zone, 

Weight. 

150  to  300 

300  to  600 

600  to  1,000 

1,000  to  1,400 

1,400  to  1,800 

all  over    1,800 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

-Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

1  pound 

S0.06 

S0.07 

SO.  08 

SO. 09 

$0.11 

$0.12 

2  pounds 

.08 

.11 

.14 

.17 

.21 

.24 

3  pounds 

.10 

.15 

.20 

.25 

.31 

.36 

4  pounds 

.12 

.19 

.26 

.33 

.41 

.48 

5  pounds 

.14 

.23 

.32 

.41 

.51 

.60 

6  pounds 

.16 

.27 

.38 

.49 

.61 

.72 

7  pounds 

.18 

.31 

.44 

.57 

.71 

.84 

8  pounds 

.20 

.35 

.50 

.65 

.81 

.96 

9  pounds 

.22 

.39 

.56 

.73 

.91 

1.08 

10  pounds 

.24 

.43 

.62 

.81 

1.01 

1.20 

11  pounds 

•  .26 

.47 

.68 

.89 

1.11 

1.32 

12  pounds 

.28 

.51 

.74 

.97 

1.21 

1.44 

13  pounds 

.30 

.55 

.80 

1.05 

1.31 

1.56 

14  pounds 

.32 

.59 

.86 

1.13     ' 

1.41 

1.68 

15  pounds 

.34 

.63 

.92 

1.21 

1.51 

1.80 

16  pounds 

.36 

.67 

.98 

1.29 

1.61 

1.92 

17  pounds 

.38 

.71 

1.04 

1.37 

1.71 

2.04 

18  pounds 

.40 

.75 

1.10 

1.45 

1.81 

2.16 

19  pounds 

.42 

.79 

1.16 

1.53 

1.91 

2.28 

20  pounds 

.44 

.83 

1.22 

1.61 

2.01 

2.40 

*  The  local  rate  applies  to  parcels  mailed  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  At  any  post-office 
for  local  delivery  at  such  office.  (2)  At  any  city  letter  carrier  office,  or  at  any  point  within  Its  de- 
livery limits,  for  delivery  by  carriers  from  that  office.  (3)  At  any  post-office  from  which  a  rural 
route  starts,  for  delivery  on  such  route,  or  when  mailed  at  any  point  on  a  rural  route  for  delivery 
at  any  other  point  thereon,  or  at  the  office  from  which  the  route  starts,  or  for  delivery  on  any  other 
rural  route  starting  from  the  same  office. 

Zones — Parcel  Post  Guide  and  Maps — For  parcel  post  purposes  the  United  States  la 
divided  into  units  of  area  thirty  minutes  square.  Such  units  form  the  basis  of  the  eight  postal 
zones.  To  ascertain  In  which  zone  a  post-office  Is  located  from  the  office  of  mailing,  a  parcel  post 
guide,  costing  55  cents,  and  map,  costing  20  cents,  are  jointly  used.  The  guide  applies  to  ail  offices, 
but  a  separate  map  is  required  for  each  unit.  A  zone  key  Is  furnished  with  the  guide  and  makes  the  map 
unnecessary.  The  guide  and  maps  may  be  purchased  by  sending  a  postal  money  order  to  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Washington,  D.  C.  Stamps  are  not  accepted.  The  unit  numbers  are  also 
printed  tn  the  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide,  which  may  be  consulted  at  any  post-office  and  purchased  by  re- 
mitting the  price  by  money  order  to  the  Disbursing  Clerk,  Post-Offlce  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alaska,  Hav^ailan,  and  Philippine  Islands,  etc. — The  eighth  zone  rate  of  12  cents  for  each  pound 
or  fraction  thereof  on  all  parcels  weighing  more  than  4  ounces  (except  books,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots, 
scions,  and  plants,  weighing  8  ounces  or  less)  applies  (1)  between  the  United  States  and  ihe  Hawaiian  Islands; 
(2)  between  the  United  States  and  Its  postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  China;  (3)  between  any  two  points  In  Alaska 
and  between  any  point  In  Alaska  and  any  other  point  in  the  United  States;  (4)  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Canal  Zone;  (5)  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  (6)  to,  from,  or  betweer 
Guam,  Tutulla,  and  Manua  and  other  Islands  of  the  Samoan  group  east  of  longitude  171°  west  of  Greenwlc' 
and  the  United  States  and  Its  other  possessions;  (7)  between  the  United  States  and  Its  naval  vessels  station 
In  foreign  waters. 
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Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Republic  of  Panama — The  rate  of  12  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  also  applies  to  fourth-class  matter,  Including  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants  (but 
excepting  books  and  other  printed  matter  on  which  the  rate  is  1  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof  in  all  cases) .  weighing  more  than  four  ounces  and  not  exceeding  4  pounds  6  ounces  when  mailed  to 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  (Parcels  weighing  up  to  11  pounds  may  be  sent 
to  Mexico  and  up  to  20  pounds  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  foreign  parcel  post  mall  under  the  parcel  post 
conventions  with  those  countries.) 

Tlie  Limit  of  Weight  of  fourth-class  matter  Is  50  pounds  for  parcels  mailed  for  delivery  within 
the  first  and  second  zones,  and  20  pounds  for  all  other  zones. 

Limit  of  Size — Parcel  post  matter  may  not  exceed  84  Inches  In  length  and  girth  combined. 
In  measuring  a  parcel  the  greatest  distance  In  a  straight  line  between  the  ends  (but  not  around  the 
parcel)  Is  taken  as  Its  length,  while  the  distance  around  the  parcel  at  its  thickest  part  is  taken  as  its 
girth.  For  example,  a  parcel  35  Inches  long,  10  Inches  wide,  and  5  Inches  high  measures  65  inches 
In  length  and  girth  combined. 

Name  and  Address  of  Sender — A  parcel  of  fourth-class  matter  may  not  be  accepted  for  mailing 
unless  It  bears  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  which  should  be  preceded  by  the  word  "From." 

Additions  to  ■  Fourth-Class  Mail — There  ^may  be  placed  on  fourth-class  matter,  or  on  the 
wrapper  or  cover,  tag  or  label,  any  marks,  numbers,  names,  or  letters  for  purpose  of  description, 
or  any  writing  which  is  permissible  on  third-class  matter.  There  may  be  written  on  the  blank  leaves  or  cover 
of  any  book  a  simple  manuscript  dedication  or  inscription  not  In  the  nature  of  personal  correspondence. 
Space  sufficient  for  a  legible  address,  postmark,  the  necessary  postage  stamps,  and  any  words  necessary  for 
forwarding  or  return,  must  be  left  on  the  address  side  of  parcels. 

Inclosures — There  may  be  Inclosed  with  fourth-class  matter  a  written  or  printed  Invoice  showing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  and  of  the  addressee;  the  names  and  quantities  of  articles  inclosed 
together  with  Inscriptions  Indicating,  "for  purpose  of  description,"  the  price,  style,  stock  number,  size, 
and  quality  of  the  articles;  the  order  or  file  number,  date  of  order,  and  date  and  manner  of  shipment,  and 
the  Initials  or  name  of  the  salesman,  or  of  the  person  by  whom  the  articles  were  packed  or  checked. 

Inscriptions,  such  as  "Merry  Christmas,"  "With  best  wishes,"  "Do  not  open  until  Christmas," 
or  words  to  that  effect,  may  be  written  on  fourth-class  mall,  or  on  a  card  Inclosed  therewith. 

Communications  Attached  to  Parcels — When  It  Is  desired  to  send  a  communication  with 
a  parcel  on  which  postage  at  the  fourth-class  rate  has  been  fully  prepaid,  the  communication  may 
be  placed  In  an  envelope  fully  prepaid  at  the  first-class  rate  and  addressed  to  correspond  with  the 
address  on  the  parcel  and  then  be  tied  to  or  otherwise  securely  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  parcel 
In  such  manner  as  to  prevent  Its  separation  therefrom  and  not  to  Interfere  with  the  address  on  the 
parcel.  The  stamps  to  cover  the  postage  on  the  parcel  must  be  affixed  to  the  wrapper  of  the  parcel, 
and  those  to  pay  the  postage  on  the  communication  must  be  affixed  to  the  envelope  of  the  communi- 
cation. Parcels  to  which  such  communications  are  attached  are  treated  as  fourth-class  matter. 
Only  one  special  delivery  fee  is  required  on  such  par  els  sent  as  special  delivery  matter. 

Public  Library  Boolcs,  otherwise  mailable  as  parcel  post  matter,  may  bear  any  printed  or  written 
marlc  constituting  a  necessary  Inscription  for  the  purpose  of  a  permanent  library  record. 

Proprietary  Articles  of  Merchandise,  such  as  harmless  medicinal  preparations,  soaps,  tobacco, 
food  products,  etc.,  put  up  In  fixed  quantities,  in  original  sealed  packages,  by  the  manufacturer  so  as  to  allow 
examination  of  the  packages  In  their  simplest  mercantile  form  and  labelled  In  printing  so  as  to  show  the 
nature  of  contents,  quantity,  and  name  of  the  manufacturer,  are  mailable  at  the  fourth-class  rates  of  postage. 
If  such  sealed  packages  are  inclosed  In  an  outer  wrapper,  the  latter  must  not  be  sealed  unless  also  labelled 
In  printing  as  indicated. 

Meats  and  Meat-Food  Products — -Before  meat  or  meat-food  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
or  goats  may  be  accepted  for  mailing  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another  State  or  Territory,  the 
certificate  of  Inspection  or  exemption  required  by  Sec.  477,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  must  be 
filed  with  the  postmaster.     Such  certificate  must  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  sender. 

Game — The  dead  bodies  of  any  wild  animals  or  birds,  or  parts  thereof.  Including  furs,  skins, 
plumage,  etc.,  lawfully  killed  and  offered  for  shipment,  may  be  accepted  for  mailing  only  when  the 
parcels  are  plainly  marked  to  show  the  actual  nature  of  the  contents  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender.  The  dead  bodies,  or  parts  thereof,  of  any  wild  animals  or  birds  wiiich  have  been  killed 
or  offered  for  shipment  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  State,  Territory,  or  district,  are  unmailable, 
persons  sending  such  articles  and  the  addressees  knowingly  receiving  them  in  violation  of  the  law 
being  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S200.     (Sec.  477  H,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations.) 

Nursery  Stocli,  Including  all  field-grown  florists'  stock,  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  cuttings,  grafts, 
scions,  buds,  fruit  pits,  and  other  seeds  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  or  slirubs,  and  other  plants 
and  plant  products  for  propagation,  except  field,  vegetable,  and  flower  seeds,  bedding  plants,  and 
other  herbaceous,  plants,  bulbs,  and  roots,  may  be  admitted  to  the  malls  only  when  accompanied 
with  a  certificate  from  a  State  or  Government  Inspector  to  the  effect  that  the  nursery  from  which 
such  nursery  stock  is  shipped  has  been  Inspected  within  a  year  and  found  free  from  Injurious  insects, 
and  the  parcel  containing  such  nursery  stock  is  plainly  marked  to  show  the  nature  of  the  contents 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender.     (Sees.  478  and  478  H,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations.) 

Place  of  Mailing — Parcels  of  fourth-class  matter  weighing  more  than  four  ounces  must  be 
mailed  at  a  post-office,  branch  post-office,  named,  numbered,  or  lettered  station,  or  delivered  to  a 
rural  or  other  carrier  duly  authorized  to  receive  such  matter.  Parcels  weighing  four  ounces  or  lesa 
not  sent  as  insured  mail  may  be  deposited  in  letter  or  package  boxes. 

SENDERS'    RECEIPTS    FOR   ORDINARY   FOURTH-CLASS    PARCELS. 

The  postmaster  at  the  mailing  office  may,  on  payment  of  one  cent,  give  the  sender  of  an  ordinary 
parcel  of  fourth-class  mall  a  receipt  therefor.  A  postage  stamp  to  cover  the  cliarge  for  the  receipt  shall 
be  affixed  thereto.  The  name  and  address  of  the  addressee  of  the  parcel  shall  be  written  in  the  receipt  by 
the  sender.     (Section  458!^.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations.) 

The  purpose  of  this  receipt  Is  to  provide  senders  of  fourth-class  parcels,  when  desired,  a  record 
evidencing  their  mailing,  for  which  a  fee  of  one  cent  is  charged.  Their  issuance  does  not  in  any  way  insure 
the  'parcels  against  loss  while  in  the  malls  and  no  receipt  Is  obtained  from  the  addressee  upon  delivery. 
Persons  who  desire  either  of  these  latter  facilities  should  insure  their  parcels. 

Receipt  will  be  given  on  tag  form  3817.  The  name  and  address  of  the  addressee  shall  be  written  on 
the  tag  by  the  sender,  who  may  place  his  own  name  thereon  it  he  desires,  and  affix  on  the  tag  a  one-cent 
postage  stamp  In  the  space  provided.  The  tag  shall  be  tied  to  the  parcel  before  mailing,  The  postal  em- 
ploye accepting  the  article  shall  compare  the  address  on  the  tag  with  that  on  the  parcel,  postmark  the  stamp 
to  show  the  date  of  acceptance,  detach  the  receipt,  and  deliver  it  to  the  sender. 

When  such  receipts  are  desired  by  firms  and  individuals  mailing  a  number  of  parcels  at  one  time  a  Firm 
Mailing  Book  Is  used.  Each  sheet  must  have  affixed  postage  stamps  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  tor  each  parcel 
'sted  thereon,  which  stamps  shall  be  postmarked  and  the  sheet  returned  to  the  sender.  These  sheets  are 
be  filled  out  by  the  sender. 

When  such  receipts  are  desired  by  patrons  residing  on  rural  routes,  the  parcel  should  be  delivered  to 

rural  carrier,  payment  being  made  at  the  time  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  lor  each  parcel,  In  addition  ot 
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the  postage.     The  carrier  will  obtain  receipts  at  the  post-offlce  to   which  he  Is  attached,  aflBx  stamp,  post" 
mark,  and  deliver  the  receipts  to  the  senders  on  his  next  trip. 

INSURANCE    OF    FOURTH-CLASS    MAIL. 

Fees  and  Conditions — Fourth-class  mall  shall  not  be  registered,  but  may  be  insured  against  injury, 
loss  or  rifling  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  its  actual  value,  but  not  to  excsed  S5  in  any  one  case,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  3  cents;  not  to  exceed  S25  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  5  cents;  not  to  exceed  850  on  payment  of 
a  fee  ol  10  cents,  or  not  to  exceed  SlOO  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  25  cents,  in  addition  to  the  postage,  both  to 
be  prepaid  by  stamps  affixed;  but  indemnity  will  not  be  allowed  in  cases  of  loss  of  such  mall  addressed  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  unless  the  loss  occurred  in  the  postal  service  of  the  United  States.  Such  mail  may  be  insured 
at  any  post-offlce  or  station  thereof,  or  by  rural  carriers.  The  sender  must  All  out  an  Insurance  tag,  which 
will  be  furnished  him  on  request,  to  be  attached  to  the  parcel.  Return  receipts  for  insured  parcels  may 
be  obtained  by  indorsing  the  parcels  "Return  receipt  desired."  When  an  article  is  so  damaged  as  to  render 
It  wholly  worthless,  it  is  regarded  as  lost,  provided  it  was  packed  and  indorsed  in  accordance  witl:  the  postal 
requirements.  In  cases  where  articles  are  not  rendered  worthless,  payment  will  be  made  for  the  actual, 
usual,  direct  apd  necessary  cost  of  repairs  required  to  place  them  in  a  serviceable  condition.  Claim  must 
be  made  within  six  months  from  the  date  the  parcel  was  mailed. 

COLtECT-ON-DELIVERY    SERVICE. 

Fees  and  Conditions — Fourth-class  parcels  may  be  sent  C.  O.  D.;  that  Is,  the  price  of  the  article 
and  the  charges  thereon  (including,  if  desired,  the  postage  and  tee  prepaid)  will  be  collected  from  the  person 
addressed  upon  delivery,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  10  cents,  in  addition  to  postage,  when  the  amount  to  be  re- 
mitted does  not  exceed  S50,  and  25  cents  when  the  amount  to  be  remitted  does  not  exceed  SlOO.  These 
fees  are  paid  by  postage  stamps  affixed  to  the  parcel.  Such  parcels  are  automatically  insured  against  non- 
receipt  of  returns,  or  loss,  rifling  or  damage,  for  the  actual  value  of  the  contents  up  to  S50  and  SlOO,  re- 
spectively, according  to  fee  paid. 

A  receipt  is  given  the  sender  of  a  C.  O.  D.  parcel  at  the  time  of  mailing,  but  no  return  receipt  is  fur- 
nished, as  the  remittance  shows  that  delivery  has  been  made.  Examination  of  contents  of  a  C.  O.  D.  paicel 
is  not  permitted  before  delivery  and  payment  of  charges.  The  Post-OfUce  Department  is  not  responsible 
for  errors  made  by  senders  in  stating  collection  charges,  or  for  any  misunderstanding  between  senders  and, 
addressees  regarding  the  price,  character  or  contents  of  parcels. 

PREPARATION    AND    WRAPPING    OF    MAIL    MATTER. 

Examination — Fourth-class  or  parcel  post  matter  must  be  so  wrapped  or  enveloped  that  the 
contents  may  be  examined  easily  by  postal  officials.  When  not  so  wrapped,  or  when  bearing  or 
containing  writing  not  authorized  by  law,  the  matter  will  be  treated  as  of  the  first  class.  Nailed 
Boxes — Parcel  post  mail  may  be  inclosed  in  boxes  to  which  the  lids  are  nailed  or  screwed,  provided 
the  lids  can  be  readily  reiaoved  with  a  chisel  or  screw,  driver  for  examination  of  contents. 

Wrapping — All  matter  should  be  securely  wrapped  'so  as  to  bear  transmission  without  breaking, 
or  Injuring  mall  bags,  their  contents,  or  the  persons  handling  them.  Many  articles  are  damaged  in  the 
malls  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  properly  wrapped  to  withstand  the  necessary  handling.  Umbrellas, 
canes,  golf  sticks  and  similar  articles  must  be  reinforced  by  strips  of  wood  or  otherwise  sufficiently  wrapped 
to  withstand  handling  and  transportation.  Hats  must  be  packed  In  strong  boxes:  If  In  ordinary  pasteboard 
hat  boxes  they  must  be  properly  crated.  Cut  flowers,  candies,  etc.,  should  be  inclosed  In  strong  and  suitable 
boxes.  Stove  castings  and  pieces  of  machinery  should  be  protected  v/lth  excelsior  or  similar  material  and 
wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper  or  be  properly  boxed  or  crated.  Mailable  hides  and  pelts  must  bo 
thoroughly  wrapped  to  prevent  the  escape  of  grease.  Parcels  weighing  20  pounds  or  under  are  generally 
carried  inside  mall  bags  with  other  mall;  those  weljhlng  over  20  pounds  are  usually  carried  outside  mall 
bags.  They  should  be  wrapped  with  that  understanding.  Parcels  Improperly  or  Insufficiently  wrapped 
will  not  be  accepted  for  transmission  in  the  malls. 

Harmful  Articles  not  absolutely  excluded  from  the  malls,  but  which,  from  their  form  or  nature, 
might,  unless  properly  secured,  destroy,  deface,  or  otherwise  damage  the  contents  of  the  mall  bag. 
or  harm  the  person  of  any  one  engaged  In  the  postal  service,  may  be  transmitted  in  the  mails  on'y 
when  packed  in  accordance  with  the  postal  regulations.  Sharp-poUued  or  sharp-edged  instTumenls 
or  tools  must  have  their  points  and  edges  protected  so  that  they  cannot  cut  through  their  covering, 
and  be  thoroughly  wrapped.  Powders  and  all  -pulverized  dry  substances  must  be  so  wrapped  that 
none  of  the  contents  of  the  package  will  sift  out.  Pastes,  salves,  etc.,  not  easily  llqueflable  must  be 
Inclosed  In  water-tight  containers  and  placed  In  strong  boxes  and  securely  wrapped. 

Liquids — Admissible  liquids  In  packages  not  exceeding  the  limit  of  weight  of  fourth-class  matter  will 
be  accepted  for  mailing  when  intended  for  delivery  at  the  office  of  mailing  or  on  a  rural  route  starting  there- 
from when  Inclosed  In  a  glass  or  metal  container  securely  Inclosed  and  heavily  wrapped,  provided  it  is  not 
necessary  to  transport  them  over  steam  or  electric  railways. 

Admissible  liquids  and  oils,  pastes,  salves,  or  other  articles  easily  liqueflable,  will  be  accepted  for 
mailing,  regardless  of  distance,  when  they  conform  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Wheti  in  strong  glass  bottles  holding  4  ounces  or  less,  the  total  quantity  sent  in  one  parcel 
shall  not  exceed  24  ounces,  liquid  measure.  Each  bottle  shall  be  wrapped  in  paper  or  other  absorbent 
substance  and  then  all  placed  in  a  box  made  of  cardboard  or  other  suitable  material  and  packed  in 
a  container  made  of  double-faced  corrugated  pasteboard  of  good  quality.  The  corners  of  the  con- 
tainer must  fit  tightly  and  be  reinforced  with  tape  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  liquid  If  the 
contents  should  be  broken,  and  the  whole  parcel  shall  be  .securely  wrapped  with  strong  paper  and 
tied  with  twine.  Single  bottles  of  liquid  holding  4  ounces  or  less  may  also  be  packed  as  prescribed 
In  the  following  paragraphs  (6)  and  (c) :  ..         ^  ,  ..»».„     „,„„i  „i,„ii 

(6)  When  in  glass  bottles  holding  more  than  4  ounces,  the  total  quantity  sent  in  one  parcel  shall 
f  not  exceed  16  ounces  liquid  measure.  The  bottle  must  be  very  strong  and  must  be  nclosert  In  a 
block  or  tube  of  metSl.  wood,  papier  mache  or  similar  material;  and  there  must  be  proy  ded  between 
the  btttle  and  the  block  or  tube  a  cushion  of  cotton,  felt,  or  other  absorbent.  The  block  or  tube. 
If  of  wood  or  papier  mache,  must  be  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  Inch  th  ck  for  bottles  holding  8  ounces 
or  less,  and  at  least  three-sixteenths  of  an  Inch  thick  for  bottles  holding  more  than  8  ounces.  The 
block  or  tube  must  be  rendered  watertight  by  an  application  on  the  Inside  of  paraffin  or  other  suit- 
able substance  and  must  be  closed  by  a  screw  top  cover  with  sufficient  screw  threads  to  require  at 
least  one  and  one-half  complete  turns  before  it  will  come  off.  The  cover  must  be  provided  with  a 
washer,  so  that  no  liquid  could  escape  if  the  .bottle  should  be  broken.  Any  number  of  bottles 
separately  packed  as  herein  prescribed  may  be  included  In  a  single  package  If  the  limit  of  weight  and 
size  for  fourth-class  matter  be  not  exceeded.  ^    ,  ,_^  ,     ,  „     , ,, »„i 

(c)  Bottles  containing  liquid  may  also  be  packed  in  strong  and,  tight  receptacles  of  wood,  metal, 
or  waterproof  corrugated  pasteboard.  Space  must  be  left  all  around  the  bottle,  which  must  be 
filled  with  bran,  sawdust,  or  other  absorbent  material  in  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  all  the  UQUia 
If  the  bottle  should  get  broken. 
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(d)  When  in  a  metal  container,  the  weight  limit  of  the  parcel  is  the  same  as  for  other  fourth-class 
matter.     The  container  must  be  securely  sealed  and  inclosed  in  a  strong  box. 

(e)  When  in  parcels  welgliing  more  than  20  pounds,  mailable  Uquidc  in  securely  scaled  glasa 
bottles  or  metai  cans  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  to  ofBces  in  the  first  and  second  zones  when  packed 
In  strong  boxes  and  surrounded  with  sawdust  or  other  suitable  substances  to  protect  the  contents 
from  breakage.  All  such  packages  to  be  marked  "FRAGILE — THIS  SIDE  UP,"  or  with  similar  inscrip- 
tions and  to  be  transported  outside  of  mail  bags. 

All  packages  containing  liquid  must  be  marked  "FRAGILE." 

Fragile  Articles- -Articles  easily  broken  must  be  very  securely  wrapped  for  safe  transmission. 
Among  suon  arllclej  are:  Amber,  cakes,  candies,  chalk,  china,  combs,  clocks,  delicate  mechanisms,  fans, 
flowers,  fountain  pens,  hats.  Instruments  of  precision,  millinery,  musical  Instruments,  pipes,  plaster-of  parls 
articles,  plumes,  pottery,  porcelain,  phonographs  and  plionograph  records,  test  tubes,  typewriters,  watches, 
wax  articles,  etc.  Glass,  crockerv-  fragile  toys  and  other  fragile  articles  must  be  so  packed  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  ot  particles  or  pieces  from  the  packages  if  broken  In  transit.  Cigars  should  be  paclced  In  a  manner 
to  prevent  damage  by  shock  or  jar  Map-i.  drawings,  paintirigs,  eic.,  must  be  suitably  protected  with  stout 
material  to  prevent  damage.  When  not  flat,  they  should  be  rolled  around  a  stout  stick  and  carefully  wrapped 
or  Inclosed  in  a  strong  pasteboard  tube.  All  such  articles  should  be  marked  "FRAGILE."  Eggs  will 
be  accepted  for  local  delivery  when  so  paclced  In  a  basket  or  other  container  as  to  prevent  damage  to  other 
mall.  Eggs  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  regardless  of  distance  when  each  egg  Is  separately  wrapped  and 
surrounded  with  excelsior,  cotton,  or  other  suitable  material  and  packed  In  a  strong  container  made  of 
double-faced  corrugated  pasteboard,  metal,  wood,  or  other  suitable  material  and  wrapped  so  that  notiilng 
can  escape  from  the  package.  All  such  parcels  shall  bo  labelled  "EGGS."  Eggs  In  parcels  weighing  more 
than  20  pounds  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  to  offices  In  the  iJrst  and  second  zones  when  packed  In  crates, 
boxes,  baskets,  or  other  containers  having  tight  bottoms  to  prevent  tiie  escape  of  anything  from  the 
packages  and  so  constructed  as  properly  to  protect  the  contents.  Such  packages  are  to  be  marked  "EGGS — 
THIS  SIDE  UP,"  and  to  be  transported  outside  ot  mail  bags.  Eggs  for  hatching  shall  be  accepted  for  mail- 
ing, regardless  of  distance,  when  each  egg  is  wrapped  separately  and  surrounded  with  excelsior,  wood-wool, 
or  otlier  suitable  material  and  packed  in  a  basket,  preferably  with  a  handle,  or  other  suitable  container, 
lined  with  paper,  flbre-board  or  corrugated  pasteboard,  in  such  a  way  that  nothing  can  escape  from  the 
package.  Such  parcel  shall  be  labelled  "Eggs  for  Hatching,"  "Keep  from  Heat  and  Cold,"  "Please  Handle 
with  Care."  or  other  suitable  words,  and  shall  be'handled  outside  of  mail  sacks. 

Perishable  Artictes — Parcels  containing  perishable  articles  shall  be  marked  "PERISHABLE." 
Articles  likely  to  spoil  within  the  time  reasonably  required  for  transportation  and  delivery  shall 
not  be  accepted  for  mailing.  Butter,  lard,  and  perishable  articles,  such  as  fish,  fresh  meats,  dressed 
fowl,  vegetables,  fruits,  berries,  and  articles  of  a  simJlar  nature  which  decay  quickly,  when  so  packed 
or  wrapped  as  to  prevent  damage  to  other  mall,  will  be  accepted  for  local  delivery  either  at  the  offlce 
of  mailing  or  on  any  rural  route  starting  therefrom.  When  Inclosed  In  an  inner  cover  and  a  strong 
outer  cover  of  wood,  metal,  heavy  corrugated  pasteboard,  or  other  suitable  material,  and  wrapped 
so  that  nothing  can  escape  from  the  package,  they  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  to  all  offices  to  which 
in  the  ordinary  course  o(  mail  they  can  be  sent  without  spoiling.  Butter,  dressed  fowl,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  other  perishable  articles  in  parcels  weighing  more  than  20  pounds  will  be  accepted  for 
mailing  to  offices  In  the  first  and  second  zones  when  suitably  wrapped  or  inclosed  and  packed  in 
crates,  boxes,  or  other  suitable  containers  having  tight  bottoms  to  prevent  the  escape  of  anything 
from  the  package,  and  so  constructed  as  properly  to  protect  the  contents.  All  such  parcels  to  be 
transported  outside  of  mail  bags.  Vegetables  and  fruits  which  do  not  decay  quickly  will  be  accepted 
lor  mailing  to  any  zone  if  packed  so  as  to  prevent  damage  to  other  mail. 

Forwarding  and  Return — A  new  prepayment  of  postage  at  the  rate  applicable  between  the 
forwarding  office  and  the  one  to  which  fourth-class  matter  is  to  be  forwarded  must  be  ma'e  by  the 
addressee  or  by  some  one  for  him  each  time  it  Is  forwarded.  A  new  prepayment  must  likewise  be 
made  before  undeliverable  fourth-class  matter  may  be  returned  to  the  sender  by  mail. 

Requests  for  Furtlier  Information  should  be  addressed  as  follows:  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, Division  of  Classification,  relative  to  the  classification  and  admissibility  of  matter 
as  parcel  post  mail,  rates  of  postage,  limit  of  weight  and  size,  permissible  Inciosures  and  additions, 
attjaching  communications  to  parcels,  etc.  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Division  of 
Registered  Mails,  relative  to  registered  mail,  the  insurance  and  C.  O.  D.  features,  and  indemnity  for  the  loss 
or  damage  of  such  mail.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Division  of  Railway  Mail  Service,  relative 
to  the  admissibility  to  the  mails  and  wrapping  of  matter  which  from  Its  form  or  character  would  be  liable 
to  Injure  the  mails  or  the  person  of  postal  employes. 
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Unmaitable  Matter — Unmailable  domestic  matter — that  is,  matter  which  is  not  admissible  to  the 
United  States  mails  for  delivery  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  of  its  possessions — Includes: 

All  matter  illegibly,  incorrectly,  or  insufficiently  addressed. 

All  matter  exceeding  the  prescribed  limit  of  weight  or  size.  There  is  no  limit  of  weight  for  second-clasa 
matter  or  for  books  and  documents  published  or  circulated  by  order  of  Congress. 

Postal  cards  or  post  cards  which  bear  delineations,  epithets,  terms,  or  language  of  an  Indecent.  lewd, 
lascivious,  obscene,  libellous,  scurrilous,  defamatory  or  tiireatenlng  character,  or  calculated  by  the  terma 
or  manner  or  style  of  display,  and  obviously  Intended  to  reflect  Injuriously  upon  the  character  or  conduct 
of  another,  also  articles  bearing  such  matter  upon  the  wrapper  or  outside  cover.  Dunning  postal  or  other 
cards  are  Included  In  this  class. 

Post  cards  bearing  particles  of  glass,  metal,  mica,  sand,  tinsel,  or  other  similar  substances,  are  unmailable, 
except  as  provided  under  "Flrst-Class  Matter." 

All  matter  concerning  any  lottery,  gift,  enterprise,  or  similar  scheme,  offering  prizes  dependent  In  whole 
or  In  part  upon  lot  or  chance,  or  concerning  fraudulent  schemes  devised  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money 
or  property  under  false  pretences,  representations  or  promises. 

Spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented  or  other  Intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind:  poisons  of  every  kind, 
and  articles  and  compositions  containing  poison  (except  as  prescribed  in  par.  4,  sec.  472),  and  poisonous 
animals.  Insects,  and  reptiles,  and  explosives  of  every  kind  and  inflammable  materials,  including  matches, 
gasoline,  naphtha,  benzine,  denatured  alcohol,  and  all  liquids  having  flash  point  at  or  below  80°  F.,  and  in- 
fernal machines,  and  mechanical,  chemical,  or  other  devices  or  compositions  which  may  ignite  or  explode, 
and  disease  germs  or  scabs  (except  as  prescribed  in  sec.  473),  and  other  natural  or  artificial  articles,  com- 
positions, or  materials  of  whatever  kind  which  may  kill,  or  in  anywise  hurt,  harm  or  injure  another,  or  dam- 
age, deface,  or  otherwise  injure  the  mail  or  other  property,  live  animals  (except  as  prescribed  in  sec.  476), 
guano  or  any  article  exhaling  bad  odor,  whether  sealed  as  flrst-class  matter  or  not,  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  the  malls. 

All  matter  of  any  kind  containing  any  advertisements  of  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind,  or  contain- 
ing a  solicitation  of  an  order  or  orders  for  said  liquors,  wiien  addressed  or  directed  to  any  person,  firm,  co^ 
poration,  or  association,  or  other  addressee,  at  any  place  or  point  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  Unltea 
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States  at  which  It  Is  by  the  law  in  force  In  the  State  or  Territory  at  that  time  unlawful  to  advertise  or  solicit 
orders  for  such  liquors. 

All  matter  of  any  kind  which  is  In  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  Espionage  Law  and  which  is  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  the  operation  or  success  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  or  to 
promote  the  success  of  Its  enemies,  or  which  Is  intended  to  cause  insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or 
refusal  of  duty,  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  which  is  Intended  to  obstruct  the  re- 
cruiting or  enlistment  service  of  the  United  States;  also  all  matter  of  any  kind  containing  any  matter  advo- 
cating or  urging  treason,  insurrection,  or  forcible  resistance  to  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

Any  matter  containing  any  threat  to  take  the  Ufe  of  or  to  inflict  bodily  harm  upon  the  President  of  the 
United   States. 

Poisons,  Explosives,  Inflammable  Materials,  Dangerous  Articles,  Intoxicating  Liquors, 
Etc. — Section  472.  All  kinds  of  poison  and  all  articles  and  compositions  containing  poison,  and 
all  poisonous  animals.  Insects,  and  reptiles,  and  explosives  of  ail  kinds  and  Inflammable 
materials,  and  Infernal  machines  and  mechanical,  chemical,  or  other  devices  or  compositions 
which  may  ignite  or  explode,  and  all  disease  germs  or  scabs,  and  all  other  natural  or 
artificial  articles,  compositions,  or  materials  of  whatever  kind  which  may  kill  or  In  anywise  liurt, 
harm,  or  Injure  another,  or  damage,  deface,  or  otherwise  injure  the  malls  or  other  property, 
whether  sealed  as  flrst-class  matter  or  not,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  nonmailable  matter, 
and  shall  not  be  conveyed  in  the  malls  or  delivered  from  any  post-ofllce  or  station  thereof, 
nor  by  any  letter  carrier;  but  the  Postmaster-General  may  permit  the  transmission  in  the 
malls,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  as  to  preparation  and  packing, 
of  any  articles  hereinbefore  described  which  are  not  outwardly  or  of  their  own  force  dangerous 
or  Injurious  to  life,  health,  or  property:  Provided.  That  all  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fer- 
mented, or  other  Intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind  are  hereby  declared  to  be  nonmailable 
and  shall  not  be  deposited  in  or  carried  through  the  malls.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  deposit 
or  cause  to  be  deposited  for  mailing  or  delivery,  or  shall  knowingly  cause  to  be  delivered  by 
mall  according  to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at  any  place  at  which  It  Is  directed  to  be 
delivered  by  the  person  to  whom  it  Is  addressed,  anything  declared  by  this  section  to  be 
nonmailable  unless  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  hereby  authorized  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both;  and  whoever  shall  knowingly  deposit  or 
cause  to  be  deposited  for  mailing  or  delivery,  or  shall  knowingly  cause  to  be  delivered  by 
mall  according  to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at  any  place  to  which  It  Is  directed  to  be  de- 
livered by  tlie  person  to  whom  It  Is  addressed,  anytliing  declared  by  this  section  to  be  non- 
mailable, whether  transmitted  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  authorized  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General  or  not,  with  the  design.  Intent,  or  purpose  to  kill,  or 
In  anywise  hurt,  harm,  or  Injure  another,  or  damage,  deface,  or  otherwise  Injure  the  malls 
or  other  property,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten   years,   or   both. 

2.  Spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind,  poisons  of 
every  kind,  and  articles  and  compositions  containing  poison  (except  as  prescribed  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  hereof),  and  poisonous  animals,  in.sects,  and  reptiles,  and  explosives  of  every  kind,  and 
Inflammable  materials  (including  matches,  kerosene  oil,  gasoline,  naphtha,  benzine,  turpentine, 
denatured  alcohol,  etc.),  and  Infernal  machines,  and  mechanical,  chemical  or  other  devices  or  com- 
positions whicli  may  ignite  or  explode,  and  disease  germs  or  scabs  (except  as  prescribed  in  sec.  473), 
and  other  natural  or  artificial  articles,  compositions,  or  materials  of  whatever  kind  which  may  kill, 
or  in  anywise  hurt,  harm,  or  injure  another,  or  damage,  deface,  or  otherwise  Injure  the  mall  or  other 
property,  live  animals  (except  as  prescribed  in  sec.  476),  raw  hides  or  pelts,  guano,  or  any  article 
exhaling  bad  odor,  whether  sealed  as  first-class  matter  or  not,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  mails. 

3.  Liquids  not  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  otherwise  Intoxicating  (Including 
samples  of  altar  or  communion  wine  used  In  church  services),  and  not  liable  to  explosion 
or  spontaneous  combustion  or  ignition  by  shock  or  jar,  and  not  Inflammable,  fruits  or 
vegetable  matter  liable  to  decomposition,  comb  honey,  soft  soap,  paste  or  confections,  oint- 
ments, salves,  and  articles  of  similar  consistency,  may  be  admitted  to  the  malls  for  trans- 
mission in  the  domestic  malls  v,'hen  inclosed  in  packages  In  conformity  with  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  sees.  474  and  47.'5. 

4.  Medicines  and  anaesthetic  agents,  which  are  not  outwardly  or  of  their  own  force  dangerous 
or  injurious  to  life,  health  or  property,  and  not  in  themselves  unmailabie,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
mails  for  transmission  in  the  domestic  mails  when  inclosed  in  packages  in  conformity  witli  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  Parcel  Post  Regulations;  Provided,  That  the  terms  "medicines"  and  "anaesthetic 
agents"  siiall  not  be  construed  to  mean  poisons;  Provided  further.  That  the  article  mailed  bears 
the  label  or  superscription  of  the  manufacturer  thereof,  or  dealer  therein,  or  of  the  licensed  physician, 
surgeon,  dentist,  or  veterinarian  preparing  or  prescribing  the  same. 

Third-  or  Fourth-Class  Matter  Mailable  Without  Stamps — Under  special  permits  postage  may 
be  paid  in  money  tor  third-  or  fourth-class  matter  mailed  in  quantities  of  250  or  more  identical  pieces  of  the 
fourth  class,  or  300  or  more  identical  pieces  of  the  third  class.  For  information  concerning  the  regulations 
governing  such  mailings  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  postmaster. 

Special  Delivery  Service — Ten  cents  on  each  letter  or  other  article,  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage, 
entitles  the  article  to  immediate  delivery  by  special  messenger.  Special  delivery  stamps  are  sold  at  post- 
ofllces,  and  must  be  affixed  to  such  mall.  Ordinary  stamps  to  the  value  of  ten  cents  In  addition  to  the  regular 
postage,  affixed  to  a  letter  or  other  piece  of  mail,  will  entitle  it  to  special  delivery  It  It  is  marlied  "Special 
Delivery."  The  delivery,  at  carrier  offices,  extends  to  the  limits  of  the  carrier  routes.  At  non-carrier  offices 
It  extends  to  one  mile  from  the  post-offlce.  Also  to  patrons  of  rural  routes  residing  within  one-half  mile  of 
sucti  routes.  Postmasters  are  not  obliged  to  deliver  beyond  these  limits,  and  lett.ere  addressed  to  places 
beyond  must  await  delivery  in  the  usual  way,  notwithstanding  the  special  delivery  stamp. 

Registration — Domestic  mail  of  the  first,  second  and  third  classes  may  be  registered  at  the  rate  of 
ten  cents  for  each  piece  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates  of  postage.  Fourth-class  mail  may  also  be  regis- 
tered if  it  is  sealed  and  the  flrst-class  rate  of  postage  is  paid  thereon.  Both  postage  and  fee  are  to  be  fully 
prepaid  by  stamps.  Each  piece  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  a  receipt  will  be  re- 
turned from  the  person  to  whom  addressed,  when  indorsed  "receipt  desired,"  or  words  of  similar  import. 
Mail  matter  can  be  registered  at  all  post-offices  in  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  injury  or  loss  of  domestic  registered  mail  in  the  postal  service.  Indemnity  will  be  paid  for 
the  value  thereof,  not  exceeding  S50.00  in  any  one  case  of  flrst-class  matter,  and  not  exceeding  S25.00  in  any 
one  case  of  third-class  matter.  Indemnity  within  the  prescribed  limit  will  be  paid  for  the  market  value  of 
merchandise  lost  or  the  actual,  usual,  direct  and  necessary  cost  of  repairs  whichever  the  department  may 
decide  upon,  and  the  actual,  usual,  direct  and  essential  expenses  incurred  in  the  duplication  of  valuable 
papers,  or  the  original  cost  of  such  papers  when  they  are  not  or  cannot  be  duplicated.  Claims  for  indem- 
nity must  be  made  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  loss  of  domestic  mail  and  date  of  mailing  of  foreign  mail. 
The  limit  of  indemnity  paid  for  registered  articles  lost  In  the  International  malla  is  fifty  francs.  No  Indem- 
nity is  paid  for  the  loss  of  international  parcel  post  mall. 
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Delivery — Unless  its  delivery  has  been  restricled  by  the  sender  or  the  addressee,  registered  mail  ia 
ordinarily  deliverable  to  any  responsible  person  to  whom  the  addressee's  ordinary  mail  is  customarily  de- 
livered. 

Domestic  Money  Orders — Domestic  money  orders  are  Issued  by  money-order  post-offlces  for  any 
amount  up  to  SlOO,  at  the  following   rates: 

For  sums  not  exceeding  S2.50,  3  cents:  over  S2.50  to  S5,  5  cents;over  S5  to  SIO,  8  cents:  over  SIO  to 
S20,  10  cents:  over  S20  to  S30,  12  cents:  over  S30  to  S40,  15  cents:  over  S40  to  S5Q,  18  cents;  over  S50  to  $60, 
20  cents:  over  S60  to  375,  25  cents;  over  S75  to  ?ilOO,  30  cents. 

All  domestic  money  orders  must  be  made  payable  at  a  designated  money  order  ofTice,  but  tho.se  Issued 
at  any  money  order  office  In  the  continental  United  States,  excepting  Alaska,  may  be  paid  at  any  money 
order  office  In  the  continental  United  States,  excepting  Alaslta.  if  presented  for  payment  on  or  before  the 
expiration  of  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of  issue.  If  presented  after  that  date  and  within  one  year 
from  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  Issued,  they  shall  be  paid  only  at  the  office  designated  In  the  money 
order  as  the  paying  office,  or  repaid  at  the  office  of  issue. 

Stamped  Envelopes — Embossed  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers  of  several  denominations. ' 
sizes  and  colors  are  kept  on  s.ale  at  post-offlces,  singly  or  in  quantities,  at  a  small  advance  on  the  postage  rate. 
Stamps  cut  from  stamped  envelopes  or  wrappers  are  valueless,  but  postmasters  are  aulhorized  to  give  good 
stamps  for  stamped  envelopes  or  newspaper  wrappers  that  may    be  spoiled  in  directing.  If  presented  in  a 
substantially  whole  condition. 

Applications  for  the  establishment  of  post-offlces  should  be  addressed  to  the  Postmaster-General, 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  necessity  therefor.  Instructions  will  then  be  given  and  blanks  furnished 
to  enable  the  petitioners  to  provide  the  department  with  the  necessary  information. 

The  franking  privilege  was  abolished  July  1,  1873,  but  the  following  mail  matter  may  be  sent  free  by 
legislative  saving  clauses,  viz. : 

1.  All  public  documents  printed  by  order  of  Congress,  the  Congressional  Record  and  speeches  con- 
tained therein,  franiied  by  Members  of  Congress,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  Clerk  of  the  House. 

2.  Seeds  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  by  any  Member  of  Congress,  procured  from 
that  department. 

3.  Letters  and  packages  relating  exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
mailed  only  by  officers  of  the  same,  and  letters  and  parcels  mailed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  All 
these  must  be  covered  by  specially  printed  "penalty"  envelopes  or  labels. 

4.  The  Vice-President,  Members  and  Members-elect  and  Delegates  and  Delegates-elect  to  Congress 
may  frank  any  mall  matter  to  any  Government  official  or  to  any  person  correspondence,  not  over  lour  ounces 
In  weight,  upon  official  or  departmental  business. 

All  communications  to  Government  officers  and  to  Members  of  Congress  are  required  to  be  prepaid 
by  stamps  unless  inclosed  In  "penalty"  envelopes  furnished  lor  replies. 

Suggestions  to  the  Public — Mail  all  letters,  etc.,  as  early  as  practicable,  especially  when  sent  In  large 
numbers,  as  Is  frequently  the  case  with  newspapers  and  circulars. 

Never  send  money  or  any  other  article  of  value  through  the  mail  except  either  by  means  of  a  money 
order  or  In  a  registered  U  tter  or  by  Insm-ed  parcel  post.  Any  person  who  sends  money  or  valuables  other- 
wise not  only  runs  a  risk  of  losing  his  property,  but  exposes  to  temptation  every  one  tluougn  whose  hands 
his  letter  passes,  and  may  be  the  means  of  ultimately  bringing  some  clerk  or  letter-carrier  to  ruin. 

See  that  every  letter  or  package  bears  the  full  name  and  post-offlce  address  of  the  writer.  In  order  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  letter  it  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  cannot  be  found.  A  much  larger  portion 
of  the  undelivered  letters  could  be  returned  If  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  senders  were  always  fully  and 
plainly  written  or  printed  on  the  envelopes.  Persons  who  have  large  correspondence  find  it  most  convenient 
to  use  "special  request  envelopes;"  but  those  who  only  mail  an  occasional  letter  can  avoid  much  trouble 
by  writing  a  request  to  "return  if  not  delivered,"  etc.,  on  the  envelope. 

When  dropping  a  letter,  newspaper,  etc.,  into  a  street  mailing-box,  or  into  the  receptacle  at  a  post- 
offlce,  always  see  that  the  packet  falls  into  the  box  and  does  not  stick  in  its  passage;  observe,  also,  particu- 
larly, whether  the  postage  stamps  remain  securely  In  their  places. 

Postage  stamps  should  be  placed  or.  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  addressed  side  of  all  mall  matter. 

Imitations  of  postage  stamps  are  not  permissible  on  mall  matter. 

Space  should  be  left  on  the  address  side  of  all  mail  matter  sufficient  for  a  legible  address  and  for  all 
directions  permissible  thereon,  lor  postage  stamps,  for  postmarking,  rating,  and  any  words  necessary  for 
forwarding  or  return.  Watermarks  or  printing  in  light  tints  which  do  not  render  the  reading  of  the  address 
dlQcult  win  be  permitted. 

The  street  and  number  (or  box  number)  should  form  a  part  of  the  address  of  all  mall  matter  directed 
to  cities.  In  most  cities  there  are  many  persons,  and  even  firms,  bearing  the  same  name.  Before  depositing 
any  package  or  other  article  for  mailing,  the  sender  should  assure  himself  that  It  is  wrapped  and  packed  la 
the  manner  prescribed  by  postal  regulations:  that  it  does  not  contain  unmailable  matter  nor  exceed  the 
limit  of  weight  as  fixed  by  law;  and  that  It  is  fully  prepaid  and  properly  addressed. 

It  Is  unlawful  to  send  an  ordinary  letter  by  e.\press  or  otherwise  outside  of  the  mails  unless  It  be  Inclosed 
In  a  Government-stamped  envelope  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  the  postage  to  which  it  Is  subject.  It  Is  also 
"unlawful  to  Inclose  a  letter  In  an  express  package  unless  It  pertains  wholly  to  the  contents  of  the  package. 

It  Js  forbidden  by  the  regulations  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department  for  postmasters  to  give  any  person 
Information  concerning  the  mall  matte^  of  another,  or  to  disclose  the  name  of  a  box-holder  at  a  post-office. 

Letters  addressed  to  persons  temporarily  sojourning  in  a  city  where  the  Free  Delivery  System  is  In 
operation  should  be  marked  "Transient"  or  "General  Delivery,"  If  not  addressed  to  a  street  and  number 
or  some  other  designated  place  of  delivery. 

Foreign  books,  etc.,  infringing  United  States  copyright  are  undelinerable  it  received  In  foreign  malls,  or 
mailed  here.  

FOREIGN    MAILS. 

Note — The  domestic  rates  on  all  classes  of  mail  apply  to  Canada,  ©uba,  Mexico,  Panama,  Shanghai, 

United  States  Naval  Vessels,  the  United  States  Insular  Possessions,  and  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital 

at  Yokohama,  Japan. 

POSTAL   RATES   AND   CONDITIONS. 
-'  The  rates  of  postage  to  most  foreign  countries  and  colonies  except  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Panama 

are  as  follows: 

Letters first  ounce  or  less,  5  cents;  each  additional  ounce    3  cents. 

Postal  cards,  each 2  cents. 

Newspapers  and  other  printed  matter,  per  2  ounces }  cent. 

Commercial  papers  (such  as  legal  and  Insnrance  (  Packets  not  In  excess  of  10  ounces 6  cents. 

papers,  deeds,  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manu-  <  Packets  in  excess  of  10  ounces,  for  each  2  ounces 

script  for  publication,  etc.) ^     or  fraction  thereof 1  cent. 

a  rr,T^loc1  ,^f  «,a  /.h  t>hi  o  !  Packcts  uot  Itt  Bxccss  of  4  ounces 2  centa. 

samples  oi  mercnanuise.  j  packets  in  excess  of  4  ounces,  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof ...     1  cent. 

Registration  fee  on  letters  or  other  articles 10  cents. 
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On  printed  matter  and  commercial  papers  the  limit  of  weight  is  4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  that  second- 
class  matter  and  single  volumes  of  printed  books  to  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Panama,  and  single  vol- 
umes of  printed  books  for  Salvador,  are  ufirestricted  as  to  weight.  Size — The  limit  of  size  is  18  inches  la 
any  one  direction,  except  that  printed  matter  or  commercial  papers  In  rolls  may  be  30  Inches  long  by  4  inches 
In  diameter. 

Ordinary  letters  for  countries  of  the  Postal  Union  (except  Canada  and  Mexico)  will  be  forwarded, 
whether  any  postage  is  prepaid  on  them  or  not.    All  other  mailable  matter  must  be  prepaid  at  least  partially. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND,    NEWFOUNDLAND,    BAHAMAS,    BARBADOS,    BRITISH 
GUIANA,  BRITISH  HONDURAS,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  DUTCH  WEST  INDIES. 
LEEWARD    ISLANDS,    AND    NEW    ZEALAND. 

The  rate  on  letters  for  these  countries  is  2  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction.  The  Postal  Union  i^tes 
apply  to  postal  cards,  post  cards,  printed  matter,  commercial  papers  and  samples.  W 

GERMANY.* 

The  postage  rate  on  letters  for  Germany  by  direct  ocean  transportation  is  2  cents  an  ounce.  Letters 
paid  at  the  2-cent  rate  are  despatched  only  by  steamers  able  to  land  the  mails  at  a  German  port.  Letters 
paid  at  the  Postal  Union  rate  are  despatched  by  the  quickest  route. 

A  fast  steamer  sailing  for  Germany  via  Plymouth  and  Cherboui'g  carries  letters  for  Germany  prepaid 
at  the  Postal  Union  rate  and  at  the  2-ceut  rate — the  letters  paid  at  the  5-cent  (Postal  Union)  rate  are 
landed  at  Plymouth  (the  quickest  route),  whereas  the  letters  paid  at  the  2-cent  rate  are  carried  thi'ougti 
to  Germany  by  the  transatlantic  steamer. 

The  Postal  Union  rates  apply  to  postal  cards,  post  cards,  printed  matter,  commercial  papers  and  samples 
regardless  ol  the  route  by  \\*iich  sent,  also  to  letter.?  despatclied  via  England  and  France. 

CANADA. 

Letters,  3  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Postal  cards  and  post  cards,  2  cents. 

Second-class  matter  (newspapers  and  periodicals),  1  cent  (or  each  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  No 
limit  of  weight. 

Pi-inted  matter  (except  second-class),  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight 
4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  for  single  volumes  of  printed  books. 

Fourth-class  matter  (domestic  parcel  post)  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate  of 
1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  is  subject  to  the 
rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  Packages  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in 
weight  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when  exceeding  4 
ounces  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thei-eof.  Li/ait  of  weight  4  pounds  6  ounces, 
except  for  a  single  book. 

Commercial  papers,  samples,  printed  books  and  miscellaneoas  printed  matter  may  be  mailed  at  the 
Postal  Union  postage  rates  and  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  such  articles  in  foreign  mails. 

Any  mailable  matter  may  be  registered,  but  cannot  be  sent  as  insured  mail. 

Sealed  articles,  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form,  are  unmailable.  But  unsealed 
packages  may  contain,  in  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot  be  safely  transmitted  in  unsealed 
receptacles;  provided  the  contents  of  the  closed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible  or  are  precisely  stated  on  the 
covers  of  the  closed  receptacles  and  with  the  packages  so  wrapped  that  the  outer  cover  can  be  easily  opened. 

Prepayment  of  postage  upon  any  article,  e.xcept  the  reply  half  of  a  double  postal  card,  can  be  effected 
only  by  means  of  United  States  postage  stamps.  Letters  will  be  despatched  if  prepaid  one  full  rate  of 
postage.    Postage  on  other  articles  must  be  prepaid  in  full. 

CUBA. 

Letters,  3  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Postal  cards  and  post  cards,  2  cents. 

Printed  matter  (except  second-class),  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight 
4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  for  single  volumes  of  printed  books.  Packages  of  miscellaneous  printed  matter 
and  packages  of  books  weighing  over  4  pounds  but  not  over  4  pounds  6  ounces  may  also  be  sent  as  fourth- 
class  matter  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound. 

Fourth-class  matter  (domestic  parcel  post)  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  Is  subject  to  the  rate  of 
1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate 
of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  Packages  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  not  exceeding  4  ounces  iu  weight 
are  subject  to  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  oonce,  and  when  exceeding  4  ounces  are 
subject  to  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight  4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  for 
a  single  book. 

Commercial  papers,  samples,  printed  books  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter  may  be  mailed  at  the 
Postal  Union  postage  rates  and  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  such  articles  in  foreign  mails. 

Any  mailable  matter  may  be  registered,  but  cannot  be  sent  as  Insured  mail. 

Liquids  and  fatty  substances  (except  samples)  are  unmailable. 

Sealed  articles,  other  than  letters  In  their  usual  and  ordinary  form,  are  unmailable.  But  unsealed 
packages  may  cohtain,  in  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot  be  safely  transmitted  in  unsealed 
receptacles;  provided  the  contents  of  the  closed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible  or  are  precisely  stated  on  the 
covers  of  the  closed  receptacles  and  with  the  packages  so  wrapped  that  the  outer  cover  can  be  easily  opened. 

Prepayment  of  postage  upon  any  article,  except  the  reply  half  of  a  double  postal  card,  can  be  effected 
only  by  means  of  United  States  postage  stamps.  Letters  and  postal  tjards  must  be  despatched  whether 
prepaid  or  not.  Postage  on  other  articles  (except  fourth-class  matter)  must  be  prepaid  at  least  in  part, 
and  on  fourth-class  matter  In  full. 

MEXICO. 

Letters,  3  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 
Postal  cards  and  post  cards,  2  cents. 


*  Mall  service  to  Germany  is  suspended  owing  to  war.  All  mall  destined  for  Germany  will  be  sent  to 
the  Division  of  Dead  Letters,  Post-Offlce  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  return  to  the  senders  or  other 
appropriate  disposal.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  mail  lor  Austria,  Hungary,  Luxemburg,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey 
requires  transit  llirough  Germany,  mail  for  those  countries  will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for 
Germany. 
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Printed  matter  (except  second-class),  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight 
4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  lor  single  volumes  of  printed  books.  Packages  of  miscellaneous  printed  matter 
and  packages  of  books  weighing  over  4  pounds  but  not  over  4  pounds  6  ounces  may  also  be  sent  as  fourth- 
class  matter  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound. 

Fourth-class  matter  (domestic  parcel  post)  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate  of 
1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce  and  when  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate 
of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  Packages  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight 
are  subject  to  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when  exceeding  4  ounces 
are  subject  to  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight  4  pounds  6  ounces,  except 
for  a  single  book. 

Parcels  may  also  be  sent  by  foreign  parcel  post  under  the  conditions  of  the  parcel-post  convention  with 
Mexico.  The  limit  of  weight  is  4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  that  to  certain  places  parcels  weighing  up  to  11 
pounds  may  be  forwarded.     (For  list  of  places  see  "Postal  Guide.") 

Customs  declarations  must  be  attached  to  all  parcels  of  fourth-class  matter  and  all  packages  sent  by 
foreign  parcel  post. 

Commercial  papers,  samples,  printed  books  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter  may  be  mailed  at  the 
Postal^  Union  postage  rates  and  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  such  articles  in  foreign  mails. 

Any  mailable  matter  may  be  registered,  but  cannot  be  sent  as  insured  mall. 

Sealed  articles,  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form,  are  unmailable.  But  unsealed 
packages  may  contain,  in  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot  be  safely  transmitted  in  unsealed 
receptacles;  provided  the  contents  of  the  closed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible  or  are  precisely  stated  on  the 
covers  of  the  closed  receptacles  and  with  the  packages  so  wrapped  that  the  covers  can  be  easily  opened. 

Prepayment  of  postage  upon  any  article,  except  the  reply  half  of  a  double  postal  card,  can  be  effected 
only  by  means  of  United  States  postage  stamps.  Letters  will  be  despatched  if  prepaid  one  full  rate  ol 
postage.     Postage  on  other  articles  must  be  prepaid  in  full. 

Matter  addressed  to  Mexico  must,  in  all  cases,  bear  as  part  of  the  address  the  name  of  the  State  in  ivhicti 
the  city  or  town  is  located.     For  example,  Acapulco,  Guerrero,  Mexico;  not  Acapulco,  Mexico. 

REPUBLIC   OF   PANAMA. 

Letters,  3  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Postal  cards  and  post  cards,  2  cents. 

Printed  matter  (except  second-class),  1  cent  lor  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight 
4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  for  single  volumes  of  printed  books.  Packages  of  miscellaneous  printed  matter 
and  packages  of  books  weighing  over  4  pounds  but  not  over  4  pounds  6  ounces  may  also  be  sent  as  fourth- 
class  matter  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound. 

Fouith-class  matter  (domestic  parcel  post)  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weiglit  is  subject  to  the  rate  of 
1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate 
of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  Packages  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight 
are  subject  to  the  rate  ol  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when  exceeding  4  ounces  are 
subject  to  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight  4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  for 
a  single  book. 

Parcels  up  to  20  pounds  in  weight  may  also  be  sent  by  foreign  parcel  post,  under  the  conditions  ol  the 
parcel  post  convention  with  Panama. 

Customs  declarations  must  be  attached  to  all  parcels  of  fourth-class  matter  and  all  packages  sent  by 
foreign  parcel  post. 

Commercial  papers,  samples,  printed  books  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter  may  be  mailed  at  the 
Postal  Union  postage  rates  and  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  such  articles  in  foreign  mails. 

Any  mailable  matter  may  be  registered,  but  cannot  be  sent  as  insured  mail. 

Liquids  and  fatty  substances  (except  samples)  are  unmailable. 

Sealed  articles,  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form,  are  unmailable.  But  unsealed 
packages  may  contain,  in  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot  be  safely  traasmitted  in  unsealed 
receptacles;  provided  tile  contents  of  the  closed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible  or  are  precisely  stated  on  the 
covers  of  the  closed  receptacles  and    with  the  packages  so  wrapped  that  the  cover  can  be  easily  opened. 

Prepayment  of  postage  upon  any  article,  except  the  reply  half  of  a  double  postal  card,  can  be  effected 
only  by  means  of  United  States  postage  stamps.  Letters  and  postal  cards  must  be  despatclied  whether 
prepaid  or  not.  Postage  on  other  articles  (except  lourth-class  matter)  must  be  prepaid  at  least  in  part, 
and  on  fourth-class  matter  in  full. 

SHANGHAI.    CHINA. 

Articles  intended  for  delivery  in  the  city  of  Shanghai,  China,  are  subject  to  United  States  domestic 
postage  rates  and  conditions,  but  letters  specially  addressed  via  Europe-Siberia  are  subject  to  the  foreign 
rate.     Certain  matter  may  also  be  sent  by  foreign  parcel  post. 

UNITED   STATES   NAVAL   VESSELS. 

Mall  matter  for  ofHcers  or  members  of  the  crews  of  United  States  vessels  of  war  stationed  abroad  is 
subject  to  domestic  postage  rates  and  conditions.  Packages  of  fourth-class  matter  exceeding  4  ounces 
In  weight  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  12  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound  lohcn  the  vessels  are  stationed 
in  foreign  vjoters.  Articles  should  be  addressed  "U.  S.  S.  (name  of  vessel),  care  of  Postmaster,  New  York, 
N.  Y."  and  be  fully  prepaid.  Mail  so  addressed  will  be  forwarded  to  the  vessels,  whetlier  at  domestic  or 
foreign  ports.  Express  packages  will  not  be  received  unless  they  conform  to  the  postal  regulations  and  are 
placed  in  the  mail  with  the  postage  properly  prepaid. 

UNITED   STATES   NAVAL   HOSPITAL.    YOKOHAMA,   JAPAN. 

Mail  for  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital  at  Yokohama, 
Is  subject  to  domestic  rates  and  conditions,  the  same  as  that  for  officers  and  men  on  U.  S.  naval  vessels 
stationed  abroad. 

SAMPLES   OF    MERCHANDISE 

must  be  bona  fide  trade  samples  without  any  salable  value.  Wrapping — Samples  of  merchandise  must 
be  wrapped  so  that  the  contents  may  be  easily  examined  without  injury  to  wrappers.  Permissible 
Writing — They  must  bear  no  writing  except  the  name  or  the  firm  style  of  the  sender,  a  mauufacturer'a 
or  trade  mark,  numbers,  prices  and  indications  relating  to  the  weight,  size,  dimensions  and  quantity  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  words  which  are  necessary  to  precisely  indicate  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  merchandise. 
Veight — Packages  of  samples  must  not  exceed  12  ounces  in  weight.  Size — The  size  must  not  exceed 
1  inches  in  length,  8  inches  In  breadth,  and  4  inches  in  depth,  except  when  in  the  form  ol  a  roll,  they  may 
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be  12  inches  in  length  and  6  inclies  in  diameter.  Postage — Tlie  postage  on  samples  Is  2  cents  for  tlje  first 
4  ounces  or  less,  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  2  ounces  or  fraction  of  2  ounces.  Register  all  valuable 
articles.    Registration  fee  10  cents. 

PARCEL   POST.  ' 

Postage,  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof;  greatest  length  (unless  specially  noted  below),  3  feet 
6  inches;  greatest  length  and  girth  combined  (unless  specially  noted  below),  6  feet;  limit  of  weight  (unless 
specially  noted  below),  11  pounds;  value  not  limited;  registration  fee,  10  cents. 

Unsealed  packages  of  mailable  merchandise  may  be  sent  by  parcel  post  to  Argentine  Republic  (parcels 
cannot  be  registered;  see  item  "Customs  Declarations"),  Dutch  Guiana  (parcels  cannot  be  rei^istered;  see 
item  "Customs  Declarations"),  Uruguay  (parcels  cannot  be  registered;  see  item  "Customs  Declarations"), 
♦Hungary,  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  including  Cayman  Islands,  TurliS  Island,  including  Caicos  Islands,  Barbados 
(parcels  cannot  be  registered),  the  Bahamas,  British  Honduras,  Mexico  (limit  of  size,  2  feet  in  length,  4  feet 
in  girth;  limit  of  weight  for  places  named  in  "Postal  Guide,"  11  pounds;  for  other  places,  4  pounds,  6  ounces). 
Leeward  Islands  (Antigua,  Anguilla,  Barbuda,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Redonda,  St.  Kitts,  and  tlie 
British  Virgin  Islands),  Colombia  (limit  of  size,  2  feet  in  length,  4  feet  in  girth),  Costa  Rica,  Salvador  (see 
item  "Customs  Declarations"),  British  Guiana,  and  the  Windward  Islands  (Grenada,  Grenadines,  St.  Lucia, 
and  St.  Vincent),  Trinidad,  including  Tobago;  Venezuela  (see  item  "Customs  Declarations  '),  Bolivia. 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile,  Newfoundland,  including  Labrador.  Parcels  for  Labrador  can  only  be  forwarded 
during  the  raonttis  of  July,  August,  and  September;  flonduras  (RepubUc  of),  *Germany,  includiug  Cameroon 
(Kamerun),  Toga,  German  Samoa,  German  East  Africa  and  German  Southwest  Africa;  G.eece  (i)arcels 
cannot  be  registered),  Italy,  including  Erytlirea,  Benadir,  Bengazi,  and  Tr.ipoli  in  Tripoli  (Barbary)  and 
Republic  of  San  Marino  and  Islands  of  Carpatos  and  Rhodes.  Liberia.  *Netherlands  (parcels  cannot  be 
registered;  see  item  "Customs  Declarations"),  New  Zealand,  including  Cooit  and  Fanning  Islands;  Nicaragua, 
Guatemala,  *Norway,  Japan,  including  Formosa,  Karafuto  (Japanese  Saghaiien),  and  Koiea  (Chosen); 
Hongltong,  including  Kowloon  and  Chung  Chow,  Colony  of  Hongkong;  *Austria,  including  Durazzo,  San 
Giovanni  de  Medua,  Santi  Quaranta,  Scutari,  and  Valona,  all  in  Albania'-,  Gibraltar  (parcels  cannot  be 
registered;  see  item  "Customs  Deolar.ations") ,  French  Guiana  (parcels  cannot  be  registered;  see  item  "Cus- 
toms Declarations"),  *Uelgium,  tFrance,  excluding  Algei'ia  and  Corsica  (parcels  cannot  be  registerc:!;  see 
item  "Customs  Declarations"),  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (parcels  cannot  be  registered),  Australia,  includiii'^ 
Tasmania  (parcels  for  Australia  cannot  be  registered),  Denmark,  including  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland; 
♦Sweden,  Cliina  (parcels  for  non-steam  served  places  must  not  exceed  2.5  cubic  decimeters  (one  cubic  foot)  in 
volume) ;  Haytl,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic,  Dutcli  West  Indies;  Curacao  and  Aruba,  Bonaire,  Saba, 
St.  Eustatius  and  the  Dutch  part  of  St.  Martins  (parcels  cannot  be  registered;  see  item  "Customs  Declara- 
tions"); French  VVest  Indies;  Martinique,  Guadeloupe  (including  Marie  Galante,  Deseade,  Les  Saints, 
Petite  Terre,  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  French  portion  of  St.  Martins)  (parcels  cannot  be  registered;  see 
item  "Customs  Declarations"),  Panama,  and  The  Netherlands,  East  Indies  (parcels  for  The  Netlierlands 
East  Indies  cannot  be  registered).  Parcels  must  be  wrapped  so  as  to  permit  their  contents  to  be  easily  ex- 
amined by  postmasters.  The  presence,  in  an  unsealed  parcel,  of  sealed  receptacles  containing  mailable 
articles  which  cannot  be-safely  transmitted  in  the  unsealed  receptacles,  will  not  render  the  parcel  unraail- 
able,  provided  the  contents  of  the  sealed  receptacles  are  plaiuly  visible  or  are  unmistakably  indicated  by 
the  method  of  packing  or  by  a  precise  statement  on  the  covers.  But  such  sealed  receptacles  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  parcel  post  unless  inclosed  in  an  outside  cover  open  to  inspection.  Any  article  absolutely 
prohibited  admission  to  the  regular  mails  for  any  country  is  also  inadmissible  to  parcel  post  mails  for  that 
country;  but  no  article  is  excluded  from  parcel  post  mails  solely  because  it  is  dutiable  in  the  country  of  des- 
tination.    1  Liquids,  poisonous,  explosive,  and  inflammable  substances  are  excluded. 

CUSTOMS   DECLARATIONS. 

A  "Customs  Declaration"  Form  4402  (which  will  be  furnished  on  application  at  the  post-office  or  a 
station)  must  be  properly  and  fully  filled  out,  stating  the  actual  contents,  value,  etc.,  of  the  parcel.  General 
terms,  such  as  "merchandise"  or  "samples,"  will  not  answer;  the  contents  must  be  accurately  described. 
"Customs  Declarations"  must  be  firmly  attached  to  the  cover  of  the  parcel,  but  not  pasted  or  affixed  so  that 
they  win  seal  the  package  and  prevent  examination  of  the  contents  without  damaging  tlie  cover.  In 
addition  to  being  tied  by  means  of  a  cord  passing  through  the  eyelet,  the  tag  should  be  bound  flat  to  the 
parcel  (with  the  front  or  "declaration"  side  facing  out),  so  that  the  tag  cannot  be  used  as  a  handle  to  lift 
the  parcel  while  In  transit. 

Two  (2)  copies  of  the  "declaration"  (form  4402)  must  be  attached  to  each  parcel  for  Argentine  Republic, 
Curacao.  Dutch  Guiana,  Dutch  West  Indies,  French  West  Indies,  Netherlands,  Tne  Netherlands  -East  In- 
dies, French  Guiana.  Gibraltar,  Salvador,  and  Uruguay,  and  three  (3J  copies  to  each  parcel  for  Venezuela. 

France — Two  copies  of  the  special  customs  declaration,  "Form  No.  2  Bis"  (4402 H),  showing  in  addition 
to  the  usual  entries  the  gross  weight  of  the  parcel  and  net  weight  of  the  contents,  must  be  attached  to  parcels 
for  France.  One  copy  may  be  pasted  to  the  package,  but  the  other  copy  must  be  affixed  in  such  a  manner 
that  It  can  be  readily  removed  at  the  exchange  office  where  the  mail  Is  prepared  for  despatch  to  France. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  FOREIGN  MAILS. 

Rates  and  conditions  to  countries  not  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union  are  now  the  same  as  those  to  Universcu 
Postal  Union  countries. 

Postage  can  be  prepaid  upon  articles  (other  than  the  reply  half  of  double  postal  cards)  only  by  meana 
Of  the  postage  stamps  of  the  country  in  which  the  articles  are  mailed.  Hence  articles  mailed  in  one  country 
addressed  to  another  country  which  bear  postage  stamps  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  addressed  are 
treated  as  If  they  had  no  postage  stamps  attached  to  them. 

Unpaid  letters  received  from  the  Postal  Union  and  insufflciently  prepaid  correspondence  of  all  kinds 
is  chargeable  with  double  the  amount  of  the  deficient  postage. 

Matter  to  be  sent  In  the  mails  at  less  than  letter  rates  must  be  so  wrapped  that  It  can  be  readily 
examined  at  the  office  of  delivery,  as  well  as  the  mailing  office,  without  destroying  the  wrapper. 

Packages  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  sent  In  the  malls  to  foreign  countries  are  restricted  to  a  single 
(outside)  address.  Those  sent  to  Canada.  Cuba,  Mexico,  Panama,  and  Shanghai  (City),  Cliina,  are 
transmissible  as  in  domestic  mails. 

•  Parcel  post  service  suspended.  ' 

t  Service  to  the  French  Departments  (states)  of  Aisne,  Ardennes,  Aube,  Haute-Marne,  Haute-Saonne, 
Marne,  Meurthe  et  Moselle,  Meuae,  Nord,  Oise,  Pas  de  Calais,  Seine-et-Marne,  Somme,  and  Vosges  sus- 
pended. 

t  Liquids  and  oils,  pastes,  salves  or  other  articles  easily  Uqueflable  are  admlasible,  provided  they  are 
packed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  admission  of  such  substances  to  the  United 
States  domestic  parcel  post  mails,  except  to  Belgium,  Bermuda,  Chile,  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic. 
Guatemala,  Hungary,  Manchuria,  Martinique,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru. 
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FOREIGN  MAII.S— Continued. 


Mall  matter  of  all  kinds  received  from  any  country  of  the  Postal  Union  is  required  to  be  reforwarded 
at  the  request  of  the  addressee,  from  one  post-oflfice  to  another,  and  in  the  case  of  articles  other  than  parcel 
post  pacliages,  to  any  foreign  country  embraced  In  the  Postal  Union,  without  additional  charge  for  postage. 
All  articles  proliiblted  from  domestic  mails  are  also  excluded  from  circulation  in  the  mails  to  and  from 
foreign  countries.  Postal  cards  or  letters  addressed  to  go  around  the  world  will  not  be  forwarded,  being 
prohibited. 

FEES   FOR   INTERNATIONAL   MONEY   ORDERS. 
Fees  are  subject  to  change. 


DOMESTIC   RATES. 

Table  No.  1. 
When  payable  in  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  British 
Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Canada,  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba,  Martinique,  Mexico,  Newfoundland,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  United  States  Postal  Agency 
at  Shanghai  (China)  and  certain  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  listed  In  the  Register  of  Money  Order  Offices 

Use  the  Domestic  form  for  these  Orders. 
For  Orders  from 


SOO.Ol  to 
From  S2.51  to 
$5.01  to 
"  SlO.Ol  to 
"  S20.01  to 
"  S30.01  to 
"  $40.01  to 
•'  S50.01  to 
"      SOO.Ol  to 


S2.50 Scents 


S5 
SIO 
S20 
S30 
S40 
S50 
S60 
S75 


S75.01  to  SlOO 


5  cents 
.  8  cents 
.  10  cents 
.  12  cents 
. 15  cents 
.  18  cents 
.20  cents 
.  25  cents 
.30  cents 


INTERNATIONAL   RATES. 

Table  No.  2. 
When  payable  in  Bolivia,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Honduras,  Hongkong,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan, 
Liberia,  Luxemburg,  Netherlands,  New  South  Wales' 
New  Zealand,  Norway.  Peru,  Queensland,  Russia, 
Salvador,  South  Australia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tas- 
mania, Union  of  South  Africa,*  Uruguay,  and  Victoria 

Use  the  International  form  for  these  Orders. 
For  Orders  from 

SOO.Ol  to    $10 10  cents 

om  SlO.Ol  %o    S20 20  cents 

S20.01  to    $30 30  cents 

S30.01  to    S40 40  cents 

S40.01  to    S50 50  cents 

S50.01  to    $60 60  cents 

S60.01  to    S70 70  cents 

S70.01  to    S80 80  cents 

S80.01  to    S90 90  cents 

SOO.Ol  to  SlOO I  dollar 
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Observe  that  for  orders  payable  in  the  countries  referred  to  in  Table  No.  1,  only  the  Domestic  rates 
are  to  be  charged  and  the  Domestic  forms  are  to  be  used. 

*  The  Union  of  South  Africa  comprises  the  provinces  of  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  and  Natal  (including  Zululand). 


POSTAL-SAVINGS    SYSTEM. 

INFORMATION    FOR   DEPOSITORS   ANNOUNCED   BY   POST-OFFICE   DEPARTMENT. 


PURPOSE. 

The  United  States  Government  accepts  interest- 
bearing  postal  savings  deposits  from  the  public  and 
guarantees  to  repay  them  on  demand. 

WHO    MAY   DEPOSIT. 

Any  person  10  years  old  or  over  may  open  a  postal 
savings  account  in  his  or  her  own  name  by  depositing 
one  or  more  dollars  in  any  post-offlce  authorized  to 
accept  postal  savings  deposits. 

No  person  may  at  the  same  time  have  more  than 
one  account  either  at  the  same  office  or  at  different 
offices. 

The  account  of  a  married  woman  is  free  from  any 
control  or  interference  by  her  husband. 

Post-offlce  employes  are  forbidden  to  disclose  to 
any  person  except  the  depositor  the  amount  of  any 
deposits. 

AMOUNT   THAT   MAY   BE    DEPOSITED. 

A  person  may  deposit  any  number  of  dollars,  and 
at  any  time,  until  the  balance  to  his  credit  amounts 
to  $1,000,  exclusive  of  accumulated  interest. 

OPENING    ACCOUNTS. 

A  person  desiring  to  open  a  postal  savings  ac- 
count should  apply  at  the  post-office,  where  full  in- 
structions will  be  given. 

If  for  any  good  reason  an  intending  depositor 
can  not  apply  at  the  post-offlce  a  representative 
may  be  sent,  who  will  be  instructed  how  to  proceed. 
A  poison  residing  at  a  post-offlce  not  authorized  to 
accept  postal  savings  deposits  may  open  an  account 
at  a  depository  office  by  mall,  through  his  local  post- 
master, who  will  give  full  instructions  on  application. 

DEPOSITS. 

After  a  postal  savings  account  has  been  opened 
deposits  may  be  made  either  in  person,  by  a  repre- 
sentative,  by  money  order,  or  by  registered  mail. 

Postal  savings  deposits  are  acknowledged  by  postal 
savings  certificates  which  are  made  out  in  tlie  name 
of  the  depositor  and  serve  as  receipts.  These  cer- 
tificates are  not  negotial)le  or  transferable. 

If  certificates  are  lost,  stolen,  or  destroyed,  new 
certificates  may  be  issued. 


WITHDRAWALS. 

A  depositor  may  at  any  time  withdraw  all  or  any 
part  of  his  postal  savings  deposits,  upon  demand, 
from  the  post-offlce  where  the  deposits  were  made. 

Withdrawals  may  be  made  in  person,  through  a 
representative,  or  by  mail. 

INTEREST. 

Postal  savings  certificates  bear  simple  interest  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  a  year. 

Interest  begins  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  the  certificate  is  issued 
and  becomes  due  and  payable  at  the  expiration  of 
each  full  year  from  the  day  interest  begms  as  long 
as  the  principal  remains  on  deposit. 

No  interest  will  be  paid  for  a  fraction  of  a  year. 

POSTAL   SAVINGS    CARDS    AND    STAMPS. 

Amounts  less  than  SI  may  be  saved  by  purchasing 
postal  savings  cards  and  postal  savings  stamps  at 
10  cents  each. 

A  savings  card  with  nine  savings  stamps  affixed 
will  be  accepted  as  a  deposit  of  SI  either  In  opening 
a  postal  savings  account  or  in  adding  to  an  existing 
account,  or  it  may  be  redeemed  in  cash. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS   BONDS. 

A  depositor  may  exchange  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
his  deposits  for  registered  or  coupon  United  States 
postal  savings  bonds,  bearing  2H  per  cent,  interest, 
issued  in  denominations  of  S20,  SlOO,  and  S-IOO. 

When  bonds  are  issued  in  e.<change  for  postal  sav- 
ings deposits  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  de- 
positor is  reduced  accordingly,  and  he  may  make 
further   deposits   until   his  account  reaches  81,000. 

A  circular  on  postal  savings  bonds  may  be  had  at 
any  depository  post-offlce. 

INFORMATION. 

If  further  information  about  the  Postal  Savings 
System  is  desired  it  may  be  obtained  by  applying 
at  any  post-office  or  by  addressing  the  Third  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General,  Division  of  Postal  Sav- 
ings, Washington,  D.  C. 
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LABOR    LAWS    OF    1917. 

BOYCOTTING,   BLACKLISTING.    AND    INTIMIDATION^  LAWS. 

The  States  having  laws  prohibiting  boycotting  in  terms  are  Alabama,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 

The  States  having  laws  prohibiting  hlacklisting  in  terms  are  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mississippi  (applies  to  telegraph 
operators  only),  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Boycotting  and  picketing  by  peaceful  and  lawful  means  are  declared  legal  by  a  Federal  statute. 

A  number  of  States  have  laws  concerning  intimidation,  conspiracy  against  workingmen,  and  interference 
with  employment,  viz.:  Alabama,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho  (applies  to 
mine  employes  only),  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia 
and  Wisconsin. 

In  the  following  States  it  is  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  exact  any  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal, 
from  an  employe  not  to  join  or  become  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  as  a  condition  of  employment: 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Louisian,"!,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi 
(applies  to  telegraph  operators  only),  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  South 
Carolina,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 

Alaska. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  for  all  wage  or  salary  earners,  including  partners  and 
Officers  of  corporations;  also  on  all  public  works  and  in  all  mines  and  workings,  smelting  and  reduction  works. 

Arizona. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day  s  labor  on  all  public  works  and  In  all  mines  and  workings, 
smelting  and  reduction  works,  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  etc. 

Arkansas.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  public  highways  and  bridges  and  for  railway 
telegraph  operators. 

California. — Unless  otherwise  expressly  .«itlpulated,  eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  labor- 
ers, workmen  and  mechanics  employed  upon  any  public  or  private  works. 

Colorado. — A  day's  work  for  all  workingmen  employed  by  the  State,  or  any  county,  township,  school 
district,  municipality,  or  incorporated  town,  and  for  all  employes  in  underground  or  open  cut  mines  or 
workings,  and  in  smelting  and  refining  works,  is  restricted  to  eight  hours. 

Connecticut. — Eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  lawful  day's  work  unless  otherwise  agreed.  Railroad 
telegraph  operators  controlling  the  movement  of  trains  may  work  but  eight  hours,  except  at  stations  kept 
opon  only  in  the  daytime.  Engineers,  firemen,  machinists  and  other  mechanics  employed  in  State  institu- 
tions may  work  but  eight  hours,  except  in  case  of  emergency. 

Delaware. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  lawful  day's  work  for  all  municipal  employes  of  the  City  of 
Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia. — A  day's  work  for  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  by  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor  upon  any  public  works  of  the  District,  is  limited  to 
eight  hours. 

Hawaii. — For  all  mechanics,  clerks,  laborers,  and  other  employes  on  public  works  and  in  public  offices 
eight  hours  of  actual  service  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Idaho. — Eight  hours'  actual  work  constitute  a  lawful  day's  labor  for  manual  laborers  employed  by 
the  day  on  all  State,  county,  and  municipal  works.  Labor  in  mines  and  smelters  is  limited  to  eight  hours 
per  day. 

Illinois. — Eight  hours  are  a  legal  day's  work  in  all  mechanical  employments,  except  on  farms,  and 
when  otherwise  agreed;  the  law  does  not  apply  to  service  by  the  year,  month  or  week.  Eight  hours  con- 
stitute a  day's  labor  on  the  public  highways. 

Indiana. — Eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  excepting  those  engaged  in  agricultural 
and  domestic    labor.      Overwork  by  agreement  and  for  extra  compensation  is  permitted. 

lows. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  the  public  roads. 

Kansas. — It  is  unlawful  to  require  or  permit  any  person  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  in  lead 
or  zinc  mines.  Eight  hours  are  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  mechanics,  or  other  persons  employed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  State  or  any  county,  city,  township  or  other  municipality. 

Kentucky. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all  public  works  of  the  State. 

Maryland. — No  mechanic  or  laborer  employed  by  the  Mayor  or  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  or  by 
any  agent  or  contractor  under  them,  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  as  a  day's  labor. 

Massachusetts. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics 
employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  or  any  county  therein,  or  of  any  city  or  town  in  tlie  Com- 
monwealth upon  acceptance  of  the  .statute  by  a  majority  of  voters  present  and  voting  upon  the  same  at 
any  general  election. 

Minnesota. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics  employed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State,  whether  the  work  is  done  by  contract  or  otherwise. 

Mississippi. — Eight  hours  are  a  day's  labor  on  highways. 

Missouri. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work.  The  law  does  not  prevent  an  agreement  to 
work  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  and  does  not  apply  to  agricultural  laborers.  It  is  unlawful  for  employers 
to  work  their  emploj'es  longer  than  eight  hours  per  day  In  mines  and  smelters,  or  as  train  dispatchers,  etc., 
on  railroads,  unless  the  office  is  open  only  during  the  daytime.  Eight  hours  are  a  day's  labor  on  highways, 
and  on  all  public  works  in  cities  of  the  second  class. 

Montana. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  persons  engaged  to  operate  or  handle  hoisting 
engines  at  mines.  The  law  applies  only  to  such  plants  as  are  in  operation  sixteen  or  more  hours  per  day, 
or  at  or  in  mines  where  the  engine  develops  fifteen  or  more  horse-power,  or  where  fifteen  or  more  men  are 
employed  underground  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  A  day's  labor  on  public  works,  of  employes  in  and 
about  public  buildings,  and  in  smelters,  underground  mines  and  in  railroad  and  other  tunnels  is  limited 
to  eight  hours. 

Nebraska. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  public  roads  and  on  all  public  works  in  cities 
of  the  first  class. 

Nevada. — For  labor  on  public  highways,  in  and  about  ail  mines,  in  smelters,  plaster  and  cement  mills, 
as  train  despatchers,  etc.,  on  railroads,  and  on  all  works  and  undertakings  carried  on  or  aided  by  the 
State,  county,  or  municipal  governments,  the  hours  of  labor  are  fixed  at  eight  per  day. 

New  Jersey. — Eight  hours  is  the  limit  of  a  day's  work  by  any  person  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  State  or  any  municipality  thereof. 

New  Mexico. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  in  all  employment  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State 
or  municipality. 

New  York. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  highways,  and  on  work  done  by  or  for  the  State, 
or  a  municipal  corporation,  whether  directl.v  by  contractors  or  sub-contractors;  also  for  all  classes  of  employes, 
except  in  farm  or  domestic  labor,  though  overwork  for  extra  pay  is  permitted  in  private  employments. 

North  Dakota. — Eight  hours  are  a  day's  labor  on  p'ubllc  roads. 

Ohio. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  .all  publi.c  works;  also  In  all  engagements  to  labor  In 
any  mecbani^al,  manufacturing  or  mining  business,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract. 
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Oklahoma. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  all  public  works,  and  in  underground  mines. 

Oregon. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  all  public  works,  and  in  underground  n\ines  yielding 
metal. 

Pennsylvania. — Eight  hours  of  labor  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  a  legal  day's  work  in  all  cases 
ol  labor  and  service  by  the  day  where  there  is  no  agreement  or  contract  to  the  contrary.  This  does  not 
apply  to  farm  or  agricultural  labor  or  to  service  by  the  year,  month  or  week.  Eight  hours  constitute  a 
day's  labor  for  all  mechanics,  workmen,  and  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  State,  or  of  any  municipal  cor- 
poration therein,  or  otherwise  engaged  on  public  works.  This  act  .shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  employes 
of  contractors.     Engiueei'S  hoisting  workmen  at  anthracite  coal  mines  may  work  but  eight  hours  per  day. 

Philippine  Islands. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  highways. 

Porto  Rico. — No  laborer  may  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  on  public  works. 

South  Dakota. — For  labor  on  public  hlghwaj's  a  day's  work  is  fixed  at  eight  hours. 

Tennessee. — Eight  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work  on  the  highways. 

Texas. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  the  highways,  and  by  train  despatchers,  etc.,  except 
at  stations  where  but  one  operator  is  employed. 

Utah. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  all  works  carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  county, 
or  municipal  governments,  and  in  all  underground  mines  or  workings,  and  in  smelters  and  all  other  estab- 
lishments for  the  reduction  of  ores. 

Washington. — Eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  any  work  done  for 
the  State,  or  for  any  county  or  municipality,  and  in  underground  coal  mines. 

West  Virginia. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics 
who  may  be  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  for  telegraph  operators  directing  the  movement 
of  trains  where  three  or  more  passenger  or  ten  or  more  freight  trains  nass  in  24  hours. 

Wisconsin. — In  all  engagements  to  labor  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  business,  where  there 
is  no  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  a  day's  work  shall  consist  of  eight  hours,  but  the  law  does  not  apply 
to  contracts  for  labor  by  the  week,  month  or  year.  Eight  lioui-s  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  the  public 
highways.     Employes  on  public  works  and  train  despatchers  may  be  employed  but  eight  hours  per  day. 

Wyoming. — Eight  hours'  actual  work  constitute  a  legal  day's  labor  in  all  underground  mines,  In 
Bmelters,  and  on  all  State  and  municipal  works. 

United  States. — A  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  who  may  be  emnloyed  by 
the  United  States,  or  by  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor  upon  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  United  States, 
including  dredging  and  rock  excavation  in  river  and  harbor  work,  is  limited  to  eight  hours.  In  case  of 
National  emergency  the  President  may  suspend  the  eight-hour  law  on  public  work  provided  time  and  one- 
half  be  paid  lor  overtime. 

After  January  1,  1917.  eight  hours  shall  be  deemed  a  day's  work  and  the  measure  of  a  day's  work  for 
the  purpose  of  reckoning  the  compensation  for  services  of  employes  of  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  and 
loreign  commerce  by  steam  railway. 

The  Almanac  is  indebted  to  John  B.  Andrews  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  for 
this  revised  .Summary  of  Labor  Legislation. 

'  STATE    LABOR    BUREAUS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Location. 


Dist.  of  Col. .. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California .  . '.  . 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.  .  . . 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland.  .  .  . 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . . . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey. . . 
New  York. . . . 
N.  Carolina. .. 
N.  Dakota. . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma .... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Phlliopines.  .  . 
Porto  Rico. . .  . 
Rhode  Island . 
S.  Carolina .  .  . 
S.  Dakota. . . . 
Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Vermont 

Washington. .  . 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin .  . .  . 
Wyoming 


Title. 


Department  of  Labor 

Inspector  of  Jails,  Mills  and  Factories 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Industrial  Commission 

Dept.  of  Labor  and  Factory  Inspection .... 

Labor  Commission 

Labor  Inspector 

Department  of  Labor  and  Commerce 

Department  of  Immigration  and  Labor.  . . . 

Bureau  of  Emigration  and  Labor 

Department  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Stat .... 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. . 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics 

Board  of  Labor  and  Industries 

Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. . 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Department  of  Labor '..... 

Industrial  Commission 

Department  of  Labor  and  Printing 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor 

Industrial  Commission 

Department  of  Labor 

Bur.  Labor  Stat.  &  Insp.  Fact'les  &  W'shops 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics 

Dept.  of  Agricultuie,  Com.  and  Ind 

Com.  of  Immigration  and  State  Ind 

Dept.  of  Workshop  and  Factory  Insp 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Indtistrial  Commission 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.. 

Commissioner  of  Industries 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Industrial  Commission 

Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Statistics 


Orgzd 


1885 
1913 
1913 
1883 
1887 
1893 


1911 
1911 
1895 
1879 
1879 
1884 
1885 
1876 
1900 
1887 
1884 
1869 
1883 
1887 
1879 
1893 
1887 
1915 
1893 
1878 
1883 
1887 
1890 
1913 
1907 
1903 
1913 
1908 
1912 
1887 
1909 
1917 
1913 
1909 
1911 
1898 
1912 
1897 
1889 
1883 
1917 


Chief  Officer. 


Wm.  B.  Wilson 

Wm.  M.  Dinsmore.  .  .  . 

B.  D.  Brlckhouse 

John  P.  McLaughlin. .  . 

Hiram  H.  Hilts 

Wm.  S.  Hyde 

Charles  Warner 

J.  C.  Privett 

H.  M.  Stanley 

R.  S.  Kearns 

Samuel  J.  Rich 

Barney  Cohen 

Henry  A.  Roberts 

A.  L.  Urick 

P.  J.  McBride 

Mat.  S.  Cohen 

Frank  E.  Wood 

R.  A.  Eddy 

Charles  J.  Fox 

Edwin  Mulready 

R.  H.  Fletcher 

W.  F.  Houk 

VVm.  H.  Louis 

W.   J.  Swindlehurst .  .  . 

G.  E.  Norman 

W.  E.  Wallace 

J.  B.  Davie 

Lewis  T.  Bryant 

John  Mitchell 

M.  L.  Shipman 

J.  N.  Hagan 

H.  L.  Ehot 

W.  G.  Ashton 

O.  P.  Hoff 

J.  P.  Jackson 

B.  G.  Monreal 

Carmelo  Honore 

George  H.  Webb 

E.  J.  Watson 

C.  McCaffree 

W.  L.  Mitchell 

C.  W.  Woodman 

P.  A.  Thatcher 

James  B.  Dougherty. . . 

R.  W.  Simonds 

C.  H.  Younger 

Sam'l  B.  Montgomery. 

G.  P.  Hambrecht 

Edward  P.  Taylor 


Address. 


Washington. 

Montgomery. 

Little  Rock. 

San  Francisco. 

Denver. 

Hartford. 

Wilmington. 

Jacksonville. 

Atlanta. 

Honolulu. 

Boise. 


Indianapolis. 

Des  Moines. 

Topeka. 

Frankfort. 

New  Orleans. 

Augusta. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Lansing. 

St.  Paul. 

Jeftersim  City. 

Helena. 

Lincoln. 

Carson  City. 

Concord. 

Trenton. 

Albany. 

Raleigh. 

Bismarck. 

Columbus. 

Oklahoma  City 

Salem. 

Harrisburg. 

Manila. 

San  Juan. 

Providence. 

Columbia. 

Pierre. 

Nashville. 

Austin. 

Salt  Lake. 

Richmond. 

MoDtpeller. 

Olympla. 

Charleston. 

Madison. 

Cheyenne. 
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BUREAUS    OF    LABOR    IN    CANADA. 


Location. 

Ontaiio 

Alberta 

British  Col .  .  . 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Saskatchewan . 


Title. 


Department  of  Labor  of  Canada 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Department  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Trades  &   Labor  Branch   (Department  of 

Public  Works) 

Bureau  of  Labor 


Orgzd. 


Chief  Officer. 


Hon.  T.  W.  Crothers 

Under  Dept.  of  Agri .  . . . 
Hon.  J.  W.  de  B.  Farris. 

E.  McGrath 

W.    A.    Ridden,    M.    A. 

Ph.  D 

Thos.  Molloy 


Address. 


Ottawa. 
Edmonton. 
Victoria. 
Winnipeg. 

Toronto. 
Regina. 


AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    LABOR. 

Headquahtehs — Washington,  D.  C.  President — Samuel  Gompera.  Secretary — Frank  Morrison 
Treasurer — John  B.  Lennon,  Bloomlngton,  111.  First  Vice-President — James  Duncan,  Qulncy,  Mass. 
Second  Vice-President — James  O'Connell,  Wasliington,  D.  C.  Third  Vice-President — Joseph  F.  Valentine, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Fourth  Vice-President — John  R.  Alpine,  Chicago,  111.  Fifth  Vice-President — H.  B. 
Perham,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Sixth  Vice-President — Frank  Duffy,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Seventh  Vice-President — 
William  Green,  Indianapolis,  Ind.     Eighth  Vice-President — W.  D.  Mahon,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  federation  is  composed  of  110  national  and  international  unions,  5  departments,  45  State  branches, 
753  city  central  unions,  and  865  local  trade  and  federal  labor  unions.  Total  1,778.  The  approximate 
paid  memberslnp  is  2,359,812.  The  objects  and  aims  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  officially 
stated  to  render  employment  and  means  of  subsistence  less  precarious  by  securing  to  the  workers  an  equitable 
share  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 


INTERNATIONAL   UNIONS    COMPRISING    THE    AMERICAN    FEDERATION   OF    LABOR. 


Asbestos  Workers,  International  Association  of  Heat 
and  Frost  Insulators  and — Thomas  J.  MoNamara, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers'  International 
Union  of  America — Charles  Ifflaud,  212  Bush 
Temple  of  Music,  Chicago,  111. 

Barbers'  International  Union,  Journeymen — Jacob 
Fischer,  222  East  Michigan  Street,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Bill  Posters  and  Billers  of  America,  International  Al- 
liance of — William  McCarthy,  Fitzgerald  Build- 
ing, 1482-90  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Blacksmiths,  International  Brotherhood  of — William 
F.  Kramer,  Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  of  America, 
Brotherhood  of — F.  P.  Reinemeyer,  Suite  7-12, 
Law  Building,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Bookbinders,  International  Brotherhood  of — Walter 
N.  Reddick,  222  East  Michigan  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union — C.  L.  Baine,  246 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Brewery  Workmen,  International  Union  of  the 
United — Joseph  Proebstle,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cln- 
ciimati,  Ohio. 

Brick,  Tile,  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers'  Alliance,  In- 
ternational— William  Van  Bodegraven,  431  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  II.. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers,  International 
Union  of  America — Wilham  Dobson,.  University 
Park  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Broom  and  Wnisk  Makers'  Union,  Internationa! — 
W.  R.  Boyer,  851  King  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

Brushmakers'  International  Union — George  J.  Vitz- 
tliun,  2052  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Carmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  Railway — E. 
William  Weeks,  507  Hall  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  United  Brother- 
hood of — Frank  Duffy,  Carpenters'  Building,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Carriage,  Wagon,  and  .\utomobiIe  Workers  of  North 
America.  International  Union  of — William  P.  Ma- 
vell,  41  Lewis  Block,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Carvers'  Association  of  North  America,  International 
Wood — Thomas  J.  Lodge,  10  Carlisle  Street, 
Ro.xbury,  Mass. 

Clgarmakei-s'  International  Union  of  America — George 
W.  Perkins,  Monon  Building.  Chicago,  III. 

Clerlts,  Brotherhood  of  Railway — W.  V.  H.  Bright, 
Second  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Clerks'  International  Protective  .Association,  Relail- 
— H.  J.  Conway,  Lock  Drawer  248.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Compressed  Air  and  Foundation  Workers'  Union  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada — Henry  Kuhlmann, 
304  Rodney  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  America — 
William  R.  Deal,  Bishop  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Kan. 

Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers,  International  Union 
of — Leonard  S.  Rantz,  156  Short  Street,  Brockton, 
Mass. 


Diamond  Workers'  Protective  Union  of  America — 
Andrles  Meyer,  323  Washington  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Electrical  Workers  of  America,  International  Brother- 
hood of — -Charles  P.  Ford,  Reisch  Building,  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Elevator  Constructors,  International  Union  of — 
Frank  J.  Schneider,  418  Perry  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Engineers,  International  Union  of  Steam  and  Op- 
erating— James  G.  Hannahan,  6334  Yale  Avenue, 
Chicago,  III. 

Engravers'  Union  of  North  America,  International 
Photo — Henry  F.  Schmal,  Raymond  Building, 
5609  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary — 
C.  L.  Shamp,  3615  North  Twenty-fourth  Street, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Foundiy  Employes,  International  Brotherhood  of — 
George  Bechtold,  810  Chestnut  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Fur  Workers'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada, 
International — Andrew  Wenneis,  9  Jackson 
Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Garment  Workers  of  America,  United — B.  A.  Larger, 
Bible  House,  New  YorTc  City. 

Garment  Workers'  Union,  International  Ladies — 
Abe  Baroff,  32  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  A.ssoclation  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada — Harry  Jenkins,  Thirteenth 
and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Glass  Workers'  Union,  American  Flint — Charles  J. 
Shipman,  Oliio  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Glove  Workers'  Union  of  America,  International — 
Elizabeth  Christman,  139  North  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, The — James  Duncan,  Hancock  Building, 
Qulncy,  Mass. 

Grinders'  and  Finishers'  National  Union,  Pocket 
Knife  Blade — F.  A.  Didshury,  508  Brook  Street, 
Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North  America,  United  Cloth 
— Max  Zuckerman,  62  East  Fourth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Hatters  of  North  America,  Ltnited — Martin  Lawlor- 
Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Hod  Carriers',  Building  and  Common  Laborers* 
Union  of  America,  International — A.  Persion,  82 
State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Horseshoers  of  United  States  and  Canada,  Inter- 
national Union  of  Journeymen — Hubert  S.  Mar- 
shall, 605  Second  National  Bank  Building,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes'  International  Al- 
liance and  Bartenders'  International  League  of 
America — Jere  L.  Sullivan,  Commercial  Tribune 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of — M.  F.  Tighe,  House  Building,  Smith- 
field  and  Water  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jewelry  Workers'  Union,  International — Abraham 
Greenstein.  MetropohtauBuild'g,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Lace  Operatives  of  America,  The  Gliarlered  Society 
of  Amalgamated — David  L.  Gould,  545  West  Le- 
higti  Avenue,  PliUadelpliia,  Pa. 

Latiiers.  International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire,  and 
Metal — ^Ralph  V.  Brandt,  401  Superior  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Laundry  Workers'  International  Union — H.  L.  Mor- 
rison, Box  11,  Station  1,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Leather  Workers'  United,  National  Union — J.  J. 
Pleiffer,  504  Postal  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lithographers'  International  Protective  and  Bene- 
ficial Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
— James  M.  O'Connor,  Langdon  Building,  309 
Broadway,  New  Yorl?  City. 

Longshoremen  s  Association,  International — John  J. 
Joyce,  702  Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Machinists,  International  Association  of — E.  C. 
Davison,  Waslilngton,  D.  C. 

Maintenance  of  '.vay  Employes,  International 
Brotherhood  of — George  Seal,  27  Putnam  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Marble,  Slate  and  Stone  Polishers,  Rubbers  and 
Sawyers,  International  Association  of — Stephen  C. 
Hogan,  406  East  149th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Masters,  iUates,  and  Pilots,  .■American  Association  of — 
M.  D.  Tcnniswood,  308  Vine  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers'  Workmen  of  North 
America,  Amalgamated — Dennis  Lane,  166  West 
Wasliingtou  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

Metal  Workers'  International  Alliance,  Amalgamated 
Sheet — John  S.  Bray,  407  Nelson  Building,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  International 
Union  of — Ernest  Mills,  Deuham  Building, 
Denver,  Col. 

Mine  VV'orl<ers  of  America,  United — William  Green, 
Merchants'   Bank   Building,   Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Moulders'  Union  of  North  America,  International — 
Victor  Kleiber,  530  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  

Musicians,  American  Federation  of — Owen  Miller, 
3535  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America, 
Brotlicrhood  of — J.  C.  Siiemp,  Drawer  99,  La- 
fayette, Ind.  / 

Papermakers,  International  BrotherJiood  of — J.  T. 
Carey,  127  North  Pearl  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Patternmakers'  League  of  North  America — James 
Wilson,  Second  National  Bank  Building,  Ninth 
and  Main  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

Pavers,  Uammermen,  Flag  I.,ayers,  Bridge  and  Stone 
Curb  Setters,  International  Union  of — Edward  I. 
Hannah,  249  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Canada — Carl  Bergstrom,  Lock  Box  27, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers'  Union  of  America,  Inter- 
national— Charles  Dold,  166  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicaeo,  111. 

Plasterers'  International  As.sociation  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Operative — T.  A.  Scully,  308 
Castell  Building,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  i>f  United  States  and 
Canada,  United  Association  of — Thomas  E.  Burke, 
411  Bush  Temple  of  Music,  Chicago,  111. 

Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  Brass  and  Silver  Workers' 
Metal  Union  of  North  America — Charles  R.  Ath- 
e^ton,  Neave  Buiklins,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Postal  Employes,  National  Federation  of — Thomas 
F.  Flaherty,  Waslilngton,  D.  C.  . 

Potters,  National  Brotheniood  of  Operative — John 
T.  Wood,  Bo.K  6,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Powder  and  High  Explosive  Workers  of  America, 
United — H.  A.  Ellis,  Columbus,  Kan. 

Print  Cutters'  Association  of  America,  National — 
Richard  H.  Sciieller,  59  Lawrence  Avenue,  Lodi, 
N.  J. 

Printers  and  Color  Mixers  of  the  United  States,  Ma- 
chine National  Association  of — P.  E.  Lyons,  334 
Trenton  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Printers'  Union  of  North  America,  International 
Steel  and  Copper  Plate — James  E.  Goodyear,  1236 
Brown  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America,  International — Joseph  C.  Orr,  Rogers- 
vllle,  Tenn. 

Pulp,  Sulphite,  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of  the  United 
States    and    Canada,    International  Brotherhood 


of — John  P.  Burke,  P.-O.  Drawer  K,  Fort  Edward, 

N.  Y. 
Quarry    Vi'orkers'    International    Union    of    North 

America — Fred.    W.    Suitor,    Scampini  Building, 

Bane,  Vt. 
Railway  Employes  of  America,  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Street  and  Electric — W.  D.  Mahon,  104 

East  High  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Roofers,     Composition,     Damp,     and     Waterproof 

Worlcers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of — D.  J.  Ganley,  14  North 

Oxford  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Roofers'  Union  of  America,  International  Slate  and 

Tile — Joseph  M.  Gavlak,  3643  West  Forty-seventh 

Street.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Sawsmiths'  National  Union — Frank  A.  Ryan,  5524 

E.  Michigan  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Seamen's  Union  of  America,  International — Thomas 

A.  Hanson,  332  W.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Signalmen  of  America,   Brotlierhood  of  Railroad— 

T.  A.  Austin,  North  Kingsville,  Ohio. 
Spinners'  International  Union — Urban  Fleming,  188 

Lyman  Street,  Holyokc,  Mass. 
Stage  Employes  of  America,  International  Alliance 

of  Theatrical — F.  G.  Lemaster,  107  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Steam  dSliovel     and     Dredge     Men,    International 

Brotherhood  of — F.  E.  Langdon,  508  Fort  Dear- 
born Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Stereotypers'    and    Eleotrotypers'    Union    of   North 

America,  International — Charles  A.  Sumner,  3110 

Olive  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Stone  Cutters'  Association  of  North  America,  Jour- 
neymen— Walter   W.    Drayer,    American    Central 

Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Stove  Mounters'  International  Union — Frank  Grim- 

shaw,  1210  Jefferson  Avenue  E.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America — M.  R.  Welch, 

326  Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Tailors'    Union   of   America,   Journeymen — Thomas 

Sweeney,    corner   East   Sixty-seventh   .Street   and 

Stony  Island  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Teachers,  American  Federation  of — Miss  Margaret 

Snodgrass,  1001  Dakin  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Teamsters,   Chauffeurs,   Staulcmen,  and  Helpers  of 

America,   International  Brotherhood  of — Thomas 

L.  Hughes,  222  East  Miciiigan  Street,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Telegraphers,    Order   of    Railroad — C.   B.    Rawllna, 

Star  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  The  Commercial — 

Wesley  Russell,  Transportation  Building,  Chicago, 

111. 
Textile    Workers    of    America,    United — Sara    A. 

Conboy,  86  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 
Tile    Layers'     and     Helpers'     International    Union 

Ceramic,  Mosaic,  and  Encaustic — James  P.  Reyn- 
olds, 1 19  Federal  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Tip     Printers,      International     Brotherhood     of — 

Herman  Wolfman,  958  Seneca  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 

N.   Y. 
Tobacco   Workers'    International   Union — E.    Lewis 

Evans,  Iroquois  Life  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Transferrers'     Association    of    America,    'rhe   Steel 

Plate— H.  Wilbur  Hoagland,  38  S.  Tenth  Avenue, 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Travellers'    Goods   and    Leather   Novelty   Workers' 

International   Union  of  America — Murt  Malone, 

191  Boyd  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Tunnel    and    Subway    Constructors'    International 

Union — Michael  Carraher,  206  East  128th  Street, 

New  York  Cit.v. 
Typographical   Union,    International — J.   W.   Hays, 

Newton   Claypool   Building,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Upholsterers'  International  Union  of  North  America 

— James  H.  Hatch,  Box  10,  Station  Y,  New  York 

City. 
Weavers'  Amalgamated  Association,  Elastic  Gormg — 

Alfred    Haughton,    50    Cherry    Street,   Brockton, 

Mass. 
Weavers'   Protective  Association,   American  Wire — 

Charles  C.  Bradley,  987  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Weavers'  Union  of  America,  International  Shingle — 

J.    G.    Brown,    202    Maynard    Building,    Seattle, 

Wash. 
White    Rats    Actors'     Union    of    America — Harry 

Mountford,    227    West    Forty-sixth    Street     New 

York  City. 


Fopulation  Engaged  in  Industrial  Occwpations. 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LKDOK— Continued. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
Building  Trades.     William  J.  Spencer.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Metal  Trades.     A.  J.  Borres.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mining.     James  Lord,  President,  Washington,  D    C. 

Railroad  Employes.     A.  O.  Wharton.  President,  Ohio  Building,  St.  IjOuIs,  Mo. 
Union  Label  Trades.     J.  W.  Hays,  President,  Washington,  D.  C. 

UNAFFILIATED    ORGANIZATIONS. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.     Warren  S.  Stone,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  B.    Prenter, 

General  Secretary,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Brotherhood  ol  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen.     W.  S.  Carter,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     A.  H. 

Hawloy,  General  Secretary  and  Treaaurei'.  Guardian  Builrling,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Brotherhoocl  of  Railroad  Trainmea.     A.  E.  King,  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Trust  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
National  Window  Glass  Workei-a.     J.  M.  Neenan,  President,  Electric  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Order  of  Railway  COiKlucto:-s  of  America.     A.  B.  Garretson,  President,  Masonic  Temple,  Cedar  Rapids, 

Iowa;  C.  E.  Whitney,  Cirand  Secretary. 

KMiGHTS    OF    LABOR. 

General  Executive  Board:  General  Master  Workman,  John  W.  Hayes,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chairman. 
General  Worthy  Foreman,  William  A.  Deuisoa,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  I.  D. 
Chamberlain,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Chris.  Hill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  F.  W.  Bonehili,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

IWTEKJ^^ATIOfisAL    TRADE    UNIOM    STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rucnioershi!)  of  trade  unions  in  the  principal  trade  union  countries,  ac- 
cording to  returns  received  through  various  sources.  Tiie  reiinns  are  for  the  year  1913.  Canada  trade 
unionists  are  estimated  to  number  150,000.     Australia  (in  1912)  497,925. 

TRADE    UNION    MEMBERSHIP. 


Country. 

Total 
Mem- 
bership. 

Country. 

Total 

Mem- 

bei-ship. 

Country. 

Total 
Mem- 
bership. 

Austria 

748,760 

202,7  1(1 

1.52,787 

1,07.6,302 

3.835,0a() 

Hungary  (1912) 

italv  (1912) 

97,000 

971.667 

220,275 

7 1 ,544 

64.108 

Sweden 

Switzerland  (1912) 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

97.252 

Bel'jium 

131,380 

Denmark 

.■^Jotheriands 

3.928,191 

France 

Sew  Zealand 

■Vnrway 

2,004,701 

German  Empire 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ANNUAL  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  IN  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES    FOR    THE    YEAR    1912. 
(Source:  Supplement  11  to  the  Reiohsarboitsblatt,  pt.  2,  pp.  08,  09,  Berlin,  1915.) 


COUNTRY. 


((a) 
1(b) 


Germany.  .  .  . 

Great  Britain 

Austria 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Norway 

United  States..  ..(c) 


Total  Dis- 
bursements. 


816,375,933 

2,941.481 

18,562.775 

2,703,498 

505,927 

326,2.54 

7 10, 406 

307,477 

431, .553 


Unemployment 

and  Travelling 

Beneiiis. 


Amount. 


$2,330,744 

14,238 

2,901.769 

401,958 
64,228 
23.532 

418,197 
27.058 
39,662 

255.867 


Per- 
cent 


14.23 


15.63 

14.87 

12.69 

7.21 

56.03 

8.80 

9.19 


Sickness,  Invalid- 
ity, Funeral,   ' 
and  Other  Social 
Benefits. 


Amount. 


53,721,861 

341,988 

5,571,298 

590.080 

26.130 

58.084 

47,451 

97,000 

167,787 

2. ,500.074 


Per- 
cent 


22.73 


30.02 
21.85 

5.17 
17.81 

6.36 
31.57 
38 .  88 


Strike  and  Lock- 
out Benehts. 


Amount. 


53,465,914 

75,281 

6,675,337 

324,996 

138,283 

68,467 

66,878 

73,442 

141,861 


Per- 
cent, 


21. 1( 


35.96 
12.02 
27.33 
20.98 
8.96 
23.  SS 
32.87 


Administration, 
Propaganda,  Legal 
Aid,  Publications, 

Libraries,  Etc. 


Amount. 


86,857,414 

509,974 

3,414,371 

1,385,864 

277,286 

176,171 

213,879 

109,917 

82,243 


Per- 
cent. 


41.88 


18.39 
51.26 
54.81 
54 .  00 
28.05 
35.75 
19.06 


(a)  Social-Democratic,  Christian,  and  Hirsoh-Duncker  trade  unions,  (b)  Independent  trade  societies 
and  non-militant  workmen's  federations  and  societies,  (o)  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Slate  of 
New  York,  1913,  p.  413;  only  data  relating  to  benefit  expenditures  are  discussed  in  the  Bulletin. 


POPULATION    ENCAGED    IN    INDUSTRIAL    OCCUPATIONS. 

This  following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  total    occupied    population    for    the    principal 
groups  In  the  eight  leading  industrial  countries  prior  to  the  war: 


Occupation  Group. 

Great 
Brftain. 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

Aus- 
tria. 

Hun- 
gary. 

Italy. 

Bel- 
glum. 

United 
States. 

Agriculture 

12.66 
11.39 

8.20 
5.00 

7.89 

6.77 
6.92 
7.23 

41.42 
6.54 

2.89 
1.69 

4.35 

4.20 
4.55 
8 .  05 

35.11 
6.30 

2.89 
3.25 

6.99 

6.99 
3.75 
5.39 

60.80 
3.34 

1.70 
1.56 

2.78 

2.96 
3.26 
3.92 

70.15 
2.56 

1.55 

.78 

2.15 
1.48 
2.^5 

59.06 
3.43 

3.12 
.89 

2.14 

5.02 
4.81 
6.64 

21.90 
11.79 

2.03 
6.46 

5.95 

7.28 
6.86 
7.86 

Commercial  occupations 

Conveyance    of    men,    goods 
and  messages 

'^2 

Mines  and  quarries 

rtSfe 

Metals,  machines.  Implements 
and  conveyances 

Quo 

Building    and    works   of   con- 
struction   

SJ| 

Textile  fabrics 

Dress 

A  distinct  classiflcailon  adopted  by  United  States  Census  Bureau  based  on  1910  census  is  as  follows: 
AH  occupations,  38,167.336  (consisting  of  30.091.564  males  and  8,075,772  females)  with  per  cent,  in  paren- 
theses showing  distribution  of  total.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry,  12,659,203  (33.2); 
extraction  of  minerals,  964,824  (2.5);  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  10.658.881  (27.9);  trans- 
portation, 2,637,671  (6.9);  ti'ade,  3,614.670  (9.5);  public  ssrvicc  (not  elsewhere  cla-sslfled),  459,291  (1.2); 
professional  service.  1,663.569  (4.4);  domestic  and  personal  service,  3,772,174  (9.9);  clerical  occupations, 
1,737,053  (4.6). 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  the  United  States. 


STRIKES    AND    LOCKOUTS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

As  tabulated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statiatiea. 
NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  BEGINNING  IN  EACH  MONTH,  1915  AND  1916. 


Kind    op    Dis- 

FUTE. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Montii 

not 
stated. 

Total. 

Strikes: 

1916 

148 

156 

226 

334 

517 

286 

255 

274 

216 

253 

187 

136 

169 

3,157 

1915 

60 

48 

83 

96 

129 

66 

112 

164 

174 

106 

113 

76 

193 

1,420 

Locliouts: 

1916 

8 

3 

5 

15 

13 

14 

3 

8 

5 

4 

4 

2 

24 

108 

1915 

13 

12 

14 

16 

11 

6 

14 

8 

15 

8 

10 

8 

38 

173 

Total: 

1916.... 

156 

159 

231 

349 

530 

300 

258 

282 

221 

257 

191 

138 

193 

3,265 

1915... 

73 

60 

97 

112 

140 

72 

126 

172 

189 

114 

123 

84 

231 

1.593 

NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  STATES  AND  SECTIONS,  1915  AND  1916. 


State  or  Section. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

State  or  Section. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

14 

3 

8 

17 

54 

4 

17 

129 

12 

6 

9 

8 

4 

5 

148 

69 

24 

12 

■  11 

7 

25 

37 

339 

60 

24 

4 

89 

13 

21 

2 

1 

2 

New  Hampshire 

19 

224 

511 

7 

272 

23 

22 

56  i 

23 

75 

5 

24 

28 

3 

10 

14 

57 

39 

60 

5 
191 
200 

■    119 

5 

6 

149 

12 

38 

4 

4 

30 

.    9 

2 

5 

31 

24 

15 

1 

1 

Alaska 

Ngw  Jc'sey 

6 

ir, 
1 

14 

■■"l 

9 

4 

2 

20 

. 

22 

Arkansas   

North  Carolina 

California 

Ohio 

18 

Canal  Zone 

Oklahoma 

1 

Colorado 

6 

145 

14 

1 

1 

i 

15 

Delaware 

i^orto  Rico 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

2 

Florida 

Georgia 

9 

Tennessee 

2 

3 

Hawaii 

Texas 

9 

Idaho     

, 

Utah     

Illinois 

53 

21 

11 

6 

14 

3 

6 

12 

153 

30 

11 

1 

38 

3 

4 

10 

5 
1 

"'•2 
1 

21 

Vorniont 

Indiana .  .        

Virginia     

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

Wasliington 

6 

Kansas 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

5 

4 

Maryland 

M;iss;ichusetts 

3 
9 
5 
6 

3 

4 

Total 

3.157 

1,420 

108 

173 

North  of  the  Ohio  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi 

South  of  the  Ohio  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi 

West  of  the  M  Lssissippi .... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

2,564 

158 
43.1 

1,155 

75 
190 

80 

9 
19 

120 

MisyDvri 

Moiitaiia 

7 
1 

5 

.  .  .  .  . 

14 

Ne  )i'a3Ua 

39 

riTIES  IN  WHICH  15  OR  MORE  STRIKES  OCCURRED  IN  1916,  WITH  NUMBER  FOR  1915. 


CiTl. 


New  York,  N.  Y.  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Chicago,  HI 

Boston,  Mass 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . , 

Bt.  Louis,  Mo 

Pittsburgh,  Pa ... . 
Baltimore,  Md. .  . , 
Mewarlt,  N.J..'... 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Snringflcld,  Mass. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. . 
Detroit.  Mich. ... 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Youiigatown,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . 


Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915 

1916. 

1915. 

341 

128 

11 

15 

73 

30 

1 

0 

71 

25 

15 

58 

29 

5 

3 

55 

33 

2 

3 

54 

14 

3 

2 

45 

21 

2 

35 

15 

3 

1 

34 

21 

1 

2 

32 

9 

2 

2 

30 

22 

1 

1 

29 

5 

3 

28 

10 

3 

3 

27 

26 

1 

27 

3 

1 

25 

9 

3 

2 

City. 


Holyoke,  Mass 

Trenton,  N.J 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. . .  . 
Providence.  R.  I.  .  . 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Hartford,  Ct 

Lawrence,  Mass. . .  . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. .  . 
Fall  River,  Mass .  .  . 

Omaha,  Neb 

Portland,  Ore 

Scranton,  Pa 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Strikes. 


1916.   1915 


25 
24 
23 
21 
20 
20 
19 
19 
19 
17 
16i 
10 
10 
10 
15 


3 

12 

5 

51 

11 

15 

12 

IS 

4 

12 

7 

6 

6 

3 

2 


Lockouts. 


1916. 

1915. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

O 

** 

1 

1 

1 

In  2,691  strikes  and  76  lockouts  the  employes  concerned  in  the  strike  were  men,  in  112  strikes  women, 
^25  strikes  and  9  lockouts  men  and  women,  and  In  129  strikes  and  23  lockouts  the  sex  was  not  reported. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  the  United  States — Continued, 
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NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  IN  THE  LEADING  INDUSTRY  GROUPS  IN  WHICH  THE  LARGEST 
NUMBER    OF    STRIKES    AND    LOCKOUTS    OCCURRED.    1915    AND    1916. 


Industry. 


Metal  trades 

Mining 

Buikiingttrades , 

Textile  woik 

Transpoitation 

Clothing  industries. . . . 

Teaming 

Baking 

Iron  and  steel  workers . 
Tobacco  industry 


Strikes. 


1916.  1915 


487 

395 

348 

222 

205 

187 

94 

65 

67 

59 


289 
65 

259 
93 
20 

131 
33 
31 
33 


Lockouts. 


1916.   1915 


14 
3 

18 
3 
4 
5 
6 

15 


41 
2 

28 
7 
] 

13 
2 

33 


INDUSTRY. 


Stone  workers 

Furniture  industry 

Lumber  industry 

Paper  manufacturin?.  .  . 
Glass  manufacturing. . .  . 

Rubber  workers 

Meat  cutting 

Leather  workers 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Shipbuildini? 


•  Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

i915. 

56 

21 

2 

47 

16 

2 

4 

44 

13 

1 

40 

14 

2 

1 

39 

15 

2 

34 

10 

1 

1 

32 

7 

2 

28 

5 

23 

5 

4 

3 

23 

In  2,246  strikes  and  94  iockouts  the  employes  were  connected  with  unions;  in  439  strikes  and  5  lock- 
outs they  were  unconnected  with  unions;  in  70  strikes  and  1  lockout  they  were  not  so  connected  at  the 
time  of  striking,  but  organized  almost  immediately  thereafter;  in  402  strikes  and  8  lockouts  the  relation 
of  employes  to  unions  was  not  reported.  In  1915  the  corresponding  figures  were  798  strikes  and  131  lock- 
outs; 173  strikes  and  3  lockouts;  29  strikes;  and  420  strikes  and  39  lockouts. 

The  causes  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  were  numerous.  In  few  cases  was  the  cause  confined  to  one 
matter  in  dispute.     The  principal  causes  arc  shown  in  the  following  table: 


PRINCIPAL    CAUSES    OF    STRIKES    AND    LOCKOUTS,     1915    AND    1916. 


Matter  of  Dispute. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts,  i 

Matter  of  Dispute. 

Strikes. 

LOCKOUIS. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

For  Increase  of  wages 

For  decrease  of  wa?es 

Non-payment  of  wages 

1,031 

32 

13 

3 

107 

374 

55 

53 

2 

25 

257 

119 

21 

68 

355 

97 

—10 

8 

73 

156 
37 
29 

6 
12 
66 
28 

6 
11 

11 
2 

4 

2 

2 
..... 

12 

10 

1 

3 

Discharge    of    foreman 

17 

121 

70 

38 

35 

9 

32 

19 

116 

540 

10 

67 

55 
10 
12 
8 
16 
28 
99 
215 

Because     of  ..discharge     of 

5 

4 
2 
3 

13 

Decrease  of  hours 

Because  of  employment  of 

For  increase  of  wa?es  and 

decrease  of  hours 

General  conditions 

Conditions  and  wages 

5 

In  regard  to  the  agreement . 

For  a  new  agreement 

Discrimination 

Sympatiiy 

i 

1 

Conditions,  wages,  hours. . . 
Recognition  of  the  union. .  . 
Recognition  and  wages. . . . 
Recognition  and  hours.  .  .  . 
Recognition,  wages,  hours. . 
For  organizing 

2 

1 

5 

1 

17 

12 

.1  urisdiction   

Miscellaneous 

7 
33 

22 

62 

Total 

3,15V 

1,420 

108 

173 

RESULTS    OF    STRIKES    AND    LOCKOUTS,    1915    AND    1916. 


Result. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts,  i 

Result. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

In  favor  of  employers   .... 

In  favor  of  employes 

Compromised 

471 
706 
542 

128 
193 
322 

21 
16 
11 

16 

18 
28 

Employes    returned    pend- 
ing arbitration 

70 
171 

31 
69 

3 
2 

2 

Total 

1,960 

743 

53 

61 

DURATION    OF    STRIKES    AND    LOCKOUTS. 


Duration. 


Less  than  1  day 

1  day 

2  days 

3  days 

4  days 

6  days 

6  days 

7  days 

8  days 

9  days 

10  days 

1 1  days 

12  days 

13  days 

14  days 

15  to  18  days.  . 


Strikes. 

Lockouts.  1 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

36 
105 

15 
61 

1 

129 

59 

2 

105 

56 

1 

1 

92 

33 

1 

2 

105 

39 

1 

2 

67 

29 

3 

1 

71 

35 

2 

3 

73 

22 

1 

2 

41 

15 

2 

1 

82 

25 

2 

34 

14 

1 

26 

7 

1 

23 

13 

■1 

2 

46 

21 

3 

1 

116 

23 

6 

5 

Duration. 


19  to  21  days. 
22  to  24  days . 
25  to  28  days . 
29  to  31  days. 
32  to  35  days . 
36  to  42  days . 
43  to  49  days . 
50  to  63  days . 
64  to  77  days . 
78  to  91  days. 
92  to  199  days 
Over  200  days 
Not  reported. . 

1  otal 


Strikes. 


1916.  1915 


73 
34 
50 
46 
21 
44 
21 
45 
35 
26 
79 
16 
319 


1.960 


24 
22 
15 
13 
14 
21 
11 
21 
14 
13 
24 
15 
69 


743 


Lockouts. 


1916.  1915 


53 


1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

A 

14 


64 
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THE    NATIONAL    CIVIC    FEDERATION. 

OFFICE,     1     MADISON    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK. 

AN  organization  of  prominent  representatives  of  capital,  labor,  and  the  general  public  formed  In  1900 
as  the  direct  outgrowth  of  conventions  held  in  Chicago  and  New  York  in  1898-1890.  Its  purpose  is  to 
org.anlze  the  best  brains  of  the  Nation  in  an  educational  movement  seeking  the  solution  of  some  of  the  great 
problems  related  to  social  and  Industrial  progress;  to  provide  for  study  and  discussion  of  questions  of  national 
import;  to  aid  thus  in  the  crystallization  of  the  most  enlightened  public  opinion;  and,  when  desiralile,  to 
promote  legislation  in  accordance  therewith.  National  organizations  of  manufacturers,  farmers,  wage- 
earners,  bankers,  lawyers,  economists,  scientists,  churchmen,  merchants,  trade  and  transportation  repre- 
sentatives and  many  other  class  societies  meet  frequently  to  discuss  their  respective  interests.  The  object 
or  The  National  Civic  Federation,  in  addition  to  creating  departments  to  study  national  i)roblems,  is  to 
provide  a  means  by  which  all  these  elements  of  society  may  come  together  and  consider  questions  In  which 
they  have  a  common  Interest. 

OFFICERS    AND    EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL. 

President,  V.  Everit  Macy;  Vice-Presidents,  Samuel  Gomoers,  James  Couzens;  Treasurer,  Isaac  N.  Selig- 
man;  Cliairman  Executive  Council,  Ralph  M.  Easley;  Chairman  Department  Regulation  of  Industrial 
Corporations,  John  Hays  Hammond;  Chairman  Committee  on  National  Defense,  William  Jay  SchielTelin; 
Chairman  Welfare  Department,  Louis  A.  Coolidge;  Chairman  Woman's  Department,  Miss  Maude  Wetmore; 
Chairman  Taxation  Department,  E.  R.  A.  Seligman;  Chairman  Food  and  Drugs  Department,  Vincent 
Astor;  Chairman  Industrial  Accidents  Prevention  Department,  Louis  B.  Schram;  Chairman  Minimum 
Wage  Commission,  A.  J.  Porter;  Chairman  Workmen's  Compensation  Department,  August  Belmont; 
Chairman  Social  Insurance  Department,  Warren  S.  Stone;  Chairman  Department  Regulation  of  Public 
Utilities,  Emerson  McMiUin;  Chairman  Department  on  Profit  Sharing,  George  W.  Perkins;  Chairman 
Deoartment  on  Reform  in  Legal  Procedure,  Alton  B.  Parker;  Chairman  Department  on  Industrial  Media- 
tion, Jeremiah  W.  Jenks;  Chairman  Industrial  Economics  Department,  Talcott  WilUams;  Cluuiman  De- 
partment on  Pensions,  William  R.  Willcox;  Secretary  Executive  Council,  Miss  Gertmde  Bcelcs;  Secretary 
The  National  Civic  Federation,  D.  L.  Cease. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 
ON    THE    PART    OF    THE    PUBLIC- 

AVilliam  Howard  Taft,  New  Haven,  Ct.;  Franklin  MacVeagh  (former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury), 
Wasliiii','ton,  D.  C;  Eli'nu  Root  (former  United  States  Senator),  New  York  City;  Charles  S.  Barrett  (Presi- 
dent Fanners'  Educational  and  Co-operative  Union  of  America),  Union  City,  Ga.;  Andrew  Carnegie  (Pliilan- 
throDist),  New  York  City;  Robert  Bacon  (former  Ambassador  to  France),  New  York  City;  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  (President  Columbia  University),  New  York  City;  James  Speyer  (Speyer  &  Co.).  New  York  City; 
James  Couzens  (former  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  Ford  Motor  Co.),  Detroit,  Mich.;  Francis 
Lynde  Stetson  (Attorney),  New  York  City;  Robert  M.  Thompson  (Chairman  Executive  Committee  Navy 
League),  Washington,  D.  C.;  Marcus  M.  Marks  (President  Borough  of  Manhattan),  New  York  City; 
Albe't  Shaw  (Editor  "Review  of  Reviews"),  New  York  City;  Theodore  Marburg  (Political  Economist), 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  LL.  D.  (Statistician),  Newark,  N.  J.;  Benjamin  Ide  V>'^heeler  (Presi- 
dent University  of  California),  Berkeley,  Cal. 

ON    THE    PART    OF    EMPLOYERS: 

Nicholas  F.  Brady  (President  New  York  Edison  Co.),  New  York  City;  Louis  A.  Coolidge  (Treasurer 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation),  Boston,  Mass.:  George  B.  Cortelyou  (President  Consolidated  Gas 
Co.),  New  York  City;  Henry  P.  Davison  (J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.).  New  York  City;  T.  Coleman  du  Pont 
(Chairman  E.xecutive  Co.mmittee  Equitable  Ofhce  Building  Corporation),  New  York  City;  Otto  M.  Eidlitz 
(Building  Trades  Employers'  Association),  New  York  City;  Haley  Fiske  (Vice-President  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company),  New  York  Citv;  Adolph  Lewisohn  (Director  General  Development  Co.),  New 
.York  City;  Samuel  Mather  (Pickands,  Mathe'-  &  Co.),  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Ogden  L.  Mills  (Director  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.),  New  York  City;  George  M.  Reynolds  (President  Continental  and  Commercial  National 
Bank).  Chicago,  HI.;  J.  G.  Schmidiapp  (Banker),  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A.  H.  Smith  (President  New  York 
Central  Lines),  Nev/  York  City;  Frank  Trumbull  (Chairman  Board  of  Directors,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway),  New  York  City;  Theodore  N.  Vail  (President  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.),  New 
York  City;  Harris  Weinstock  (Weinstock-Nichols  Co.),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ON    THE    PART    OF    WAGE-EARNERS: 

Samuel  Gompers  (President  American  Federation  of  Labor),  Washington,  D.  C;  Warren  S.  Stone 
(Grand  Chief  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers),  Cleveland,  Ohio;  James  Duncan 
(PresKient  Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  .\me;-ica),  Quincy,  Mass.;  James  M.  Lynch  (former 
Presilcnt  International  Typogranhicai  Union),  New  York  City;  L.  E.  Sheppard  (Acting  President  Order 
of  Raihvay  Conductors  of  America),  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  W.  G.  Lee  (President  Brotherhood  Railroad  Train- 
men), Cleveland,  Ohio;  1.  Y-  O'Connor  (President  International  Longshoremen's  Association),  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  William  D.  Mahon  (President  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employes  of  America), 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Timothy  Healy  (President  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen),  New  York 
Citv;  \V.  S.  Carter  (President  Brotherhood  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen),  Peoria.  111.;  John  Golden 
(P.esilent  United  Textile  Workers  of  America),  New  York  City;  Daul?l  J.  Tobin  (President  International 
Brot  ler/iood  of  Teamsters),  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  John  F.  Tobin  (General  President  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union),  Boston,  Mass.;  Joseph  F.  Valentine  (President  International  Molders'  Union  of  North  America), 
Cincinnati,  O'nlo,  and  members  of  Executive  Council. 

DEPARTMENT    ON    COMPENSATION    FOR    INDUSTRIAL   ACCIDENTS    AND 

THEIR  PREVENTION. 
Chairman,  August  Belmont;  Chairman  Committee  on  Legislative  Pohcy,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson; 
Chairman  Committee  on  Uniform  State  Legislation,  George  Sutherland;  Chairman  Legal  Compensition 
Comraittsc,  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman;  Chairman  Committee  on  Accident  Prevention,  Louis  B.  Schram; 
Ciiairman  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Cost,  Cyrus  W.  Phillips;  Cnai.'man  Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope 
and  Finance,  Otto  M.  EidUtz;  Secretary,  Miss  Gertrude  Beeks.  Joint  Commission  to  Study  Operation 
State  Laws:  Representing  the  public,  Cyrus  W.  Pliillips,  Chairman,  J.  Walter  Lord;  employers,  Louis 
B.  Schram,  Otto  M.  Eidhtz;  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  James  Duncan,  John  Mitchell. 

WELFARE    DEPARTMENT    EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL. 

Chairman,  Louis  A.  Coolidge;  First  Vice-Chalrman,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick;  Second  Vice-Chalrman, 

■^mevson  ?.Ic"  lilUn;  Tliird  Vice-Chairman,  Percy  S.  Straus;  Treasurer,  Isaac  N.  Seligman;  Director.  Miss 

ertrudc  Beaxs;  Assistant  to  Director,  Hubert  Hornsby ;  Cliairman  Pension  Department,  William  R.  Willcox; 

'•man  National  Survey  Welfare  Committee,  W.  G.  Mather;  Chairman  New  York  Welfare  Committee, 

Saunders;  Chairman  Welfare  Exiiibit  Committee,  Leslie  Graff;  Cnairman  Food  Values  Committee, 

dward  K.  Dunham;  Cliairman  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  A.  J.  Porter;  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  G. 

EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL,     WOMAN'S    DEPARTMENT. 
Chairman,  Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  Rhode  Island:  Secretary,  Mrs.  Rogers  H.  Bacon,  New  York  City; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  New  York  City;  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Coffin  Van  Rensselaer.  New 
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York  City;  First  Vlce-Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Lovett,  Boston,  Mass.;  Second  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Hamlin,  Washington,  D.  C;  Third  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Bales,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Fourth  Vice-Chairman,  Mi-s.  Bayard  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Fifth  Vice-Chairman.  Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.    Sixth  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut,  New  York  City. 


PASSPORT    REGULATIONS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  war  lias  put  the  passport  system  somewhat  out  of  gear  here  and  abroad.  Passports  are  to  be 
granted  or  issued  to  or  verified  by  those  persons  only  who  owe  allegiance  to  the  United  States  wlietlier  citi- 
zens or  not.  Only  the  Secretary  of  State  can  grant  the  issue  of  passport  in  the  United  States.  Passports 
are  not  issued  by  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  abroad,  except  in  cases  of  emergency;  and  a 
citizen  who  is  abroad  and  desires  to  procure  a  passport  must  apply  therefor  through  the  nearest  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Applications  for  passports  by  persons  in  Porto  Rico  or  the 
Philippines  should  be  made  to  the  Chief  Executives  of  those  islands.  The  evidence  required  of  such  appli- 
cants is  similar  to  that  required  of  applicants  in  the  United  States. 

Fee — By  Act/of  Congress  approved  March  23.  1888,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  required  to  be  collected  for 
every  citizen's  passport  issued.  That  amount  in  currency  or  postal  money  order  should  accompany  each 
appUcation  made  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Disbursing  Clerk 
of  tiie  Department  of  State.     Drafts  or  checl^s  will  not  be  accepted. 

The  Department  of  State  understands  that  passports  should  be  visaed  for  entering  in  the  following 
named  countries  by  department  or  council  officers  thereof:  Austria-Hungary,  British  Empire,  Bulgaria, 
France,  Germany,  Prussia,  Portugal.  Roumania,  Italy,  Prussia,  Servia,  and  Turkej'.  A  person  who  is  en- 
titled to  receive  a  passport  within  the  United  States  must  submit  a  written  application  in  duplicate  in  a 
form  of  affidavit  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  application  should  be  made  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
passport  is  issued  and  signed  by  him;  as  it  is  not  proper  ror  one  person  to  apply  for  another. 

The  affidavit  must  be  made  before  a  clerk  of  a  Federal  court  or  of  a  State  court  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  June  29,  1906,  to  naturalize  aliens,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  applicant  or  his 
witness  resides,  and  the  seal  of  the  court  must  be  affixed;  but  in  any  place  where  there  is  a  Federal  court 
the  affidavit  must  be  made  before  a  cleric  or  suc"n  court,  unless  there  is  in  such  place  an  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  which  case  the  Secretary  may.  in  his  discretion,  require  the  application  to  be  made  before 
such  agent.  i^It  is  always  preferable  that  the  application  be  made  at  or  near  lUe  place  where  the  applicant 
resides.  Where  the  application  Is  not  made  in  such  place,  the  applicant  must  give  the  name  and  address 
of  a  reputable  professional  or  business  man  having  his  office  or  place  of  business  in  the  place  where  the 
applicant  resides,  so  that  the  clerk  of  court,  or  the  aepartmenfs  agent,  or  the  department  itself,  may  make 
the  necessary  inquiries  of  such  person.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  make  such  inquiries  by  telegraph,  the  ap- 
plicant will  be  requii-ed  to  bear  the  expense  thereof.  Clerics  of  courts  and  the  department's  passport  agent 
in  New  York  City  will  be  erpected  to  observe  tne  above  rules  tntfi  particular  care. 

The  applicant  must  state  from  what  point  he  intends  to  leave  the  United  States,  and  the  date  of  his 
intended  departure,  and  also,  if  by  a  port  of  the  United  States,  by  what  ship  he  intends  to  sail.  The  clerk 
of  court  or  agent  of  the  Department  of  State  before  whom  the  apnlication  is  made  must  mail  it  directly  to 
the  Department  of  StateT^.Each  application  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  DepartmeuTof  State  or  its  agents 
at  least  five  daj's  before  thfe  apolicant's  deoarture  from  tlie  United  States.  If  the  appUcant  signs  by  mark, 
two  attesting  witnesses  to  his  signature  are  required.  The  applicant  Is  required  to  state  the  date  and  place 
of  his  birth,  his  occupation,  the  place  of  his  permanent  residence,  and  within  what  length  of  time  he  will 
return  to  the  United  States  with  the  purpose  of  residing  and  performing  the  duties  of  citizenship.  He  is 
also  required  to  state  the  names  of  the  foreign  countries  which  he  expects  to  visit,  and  the  objects  of  his 
visits  thereto.     The  latter  statement  should  be  brief  and  general  in  form,  thus;  "Commercial  busine,ss." 

The  applicant  must  talte  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  person  applying,  and  should  state  the 

following  particulars,  viz.:     Age,  ■ ;  stature, feet inches  (English  measure);  forehead,  ; 

.eyes, ;  nose, ;  mouth, ;  chin, ;  hair, ;  complexion. ;  lace, ;  special  identifying 

marks,  if  any  (scars,  birthmarks,  etc.). 

Letters  Fbom  Commercial  Concerns,  Etc. — A  person  who  applies  for  a  passport  in  order  that  he 
may  go  abroad  on  commercial  business  must  support  his  application  with  a  letter  from  the  head  of  the  firm 
in  the  Interest  of  which  he  intends  to  go  abroad.  Such  letter  must  state  not  only  the  names  of  the  foreign 
countries  which  the  applicant  expects  to  visit  and  the  object  of  his  visits  thereto,  but,  in  addition,  whether 
or  not  the  applicant  is  a  salaried  employe  of  the  firm  concerned  and,  if  so,  how  long  he  has  been  known  to 
the  firm  and  for  what  period  of  time  he  has  been  in  their  employ.  If  the  appUcant  is  going  abroad  on  a 
commission  and  not  a  salary  basis,  that  fact  also  should  be  speciflcally  stated.  If  the  applicant  for  a  pass- 
port is  himself  the  head  of  the  concern  for  which  he  is  going  abroad,  he  must  submit  a  letter  from  another 
officer  of  the  concern  or  a  letter  from  the  head  of  some  other  reputable  concern  who  has  had  business  trans- 
actions with  the  applicant  and  has  knowledge  of  the  business  in  which  the  applicant  is  engaged  and  the 
oljject  and  necessity  of  his  proposed  trip  abroad.  The  applicant  who  is  going  abroad  for  any  purpose  other 
tlian  commercial  business  must  satisfy  the  Department  of  State  that  it  is  imperative  that  he  go,  and  he  should 
submit  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  substantiating  his  statement  concerning  the  imperativeness  of 
his  proposed  trip. 

The  application  must  al.so  be  accompanied  by  triplicate  photographs  of  the  applicant,  on  thin  paper, 
unmounted,  and  not  larger  in  size  than  three  by  three  inches.  One  must  be  attached  to  the  back  of  each 
application  by  the  clerk  of  court  or  the  department's  agent  before  whom  it  is  made,  with  an  impression 
of  such  officer's  seal  so  placed  as  to  cover  part  of  the  photograph,  but  not  the  features,  and  the  other  sent 
loose,  to  be  attached  to  the  passport  by  the  department.  The  loose  photograph  must  be  signed  across  its 
face,  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  features,  by  the  applicant,  and  the  signature  thereon  must  correspond  to  the 
applicant's  signature  affixed  lo  the  application.    Photographs  on  cardboard  or  post  cards  will  not  be  accepted. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  greatest  possible  care  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  procurement 
of  passports,  the  Department  of  State  will  be  obliged  to  hold  firms  responsible  for  letters  which  they  issue 
to  api)licants  for  passports. 

Witness — The  application  must  be  supported  by  an  affidavit  of  at  least  one  credible  witness,  who 
has  known  the  applicant  at  leaist  two  years,  stating  that  the  applicant  is  the  person  he  represents  himself 
to  be  and  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  apnlication  are  true  to  the  best  of  the  witness's  knowledge  and  belief. 
This  affidavit  must  be  made  before  the  clerk  of  court  or  the  department's  agent  before  whom  the  application 
is  executed,  and  the  witness  must  accompany  the  appUcant  when  he  makes  his  application.  The  witness 
must  be  an  American  citizen,  established  in  a  recognized  profession  or  business  and  having  his  office  or  place 
of  business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  or  the  department's  agent  (e.  g.,  a  clergyman,  lawyer,  physi- 
cian, banker,  broker,  real  estate  dealer,  or  merchant).  The  witness,  in  signing  the  appUcation,  should  state 
the  nature  of  his  profession  or  business  and  his  professional  or  business  address.  The  appUcant  or  his  wit- 
ness must  be  known  to  the  clerk  of  court  or  the  department's  agent  before  whom  the  appUcation  is  executed 
or  must  be  able  to  satisfy  such  officer  as  to  his  identity  and  the  bona  fides  of  the  application.  No  lawyer  or 
other  person  will  be  accepted  as  witness  to  a  passport  application  if  he  has  received  or  expects  to  receive  a  fee  for 
his  services  in  connection  therewith. 
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NATURALIZATION    LAWS. 

The  following  paraphrase  and  condensation  of  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  have 
been  revised  by  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  includes  such 
minor  changes  in  the  law  as  were  provided  by  the  amendments  embodied  in  the  acts  of  Congress,  approved 
June  25,  1910,  and  June  30,  1914. 

The  following  courts  alone  have  the  power  to  naturalize  aliens:  United  States  District  Courts  now 
existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established  by  Congress  in  any  State,  United  States  District  Courts  for 
the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Porto  Rico,  also  all  courts 
of  record  in  any  State  or  Territory  now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  created,  having  a  seal,  a  clerk  and 
jurisdiction  in  actions  at  law  or  equity,  or  law  and  equity,  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited. 

The  power  to  naturalize,  conferred  upon  the  above  mentioned  courts.  Is  limited  to  persons  re- 
siding within  the  geographical  limits  over  which  their  respective  jurisdiction  extends. 

DECLARATION  OF  INTENTION. 

Any  alien  who  Is  a  white  person,  or  of  African  nativity  or  African  descent.  Is  required.  If  he  de- 
sires to  become  naturalized,  to  tile  a  declaration  of  Intention  In  the  clerk's  office  of  any  coiirt  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  place  In  which  he  lives,  and  such  declaration  may  not  be  filed  until  the  alien  has 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  This  declaration  must  contain  Information  as  to  the  name,  age, 
occupation,  time  and  place  of  arrival  In  the  United  States,  and  must  further  show  that  It  Is  the  de- 
clarant's bona  ilde  Intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to  renounce  forever  all  al- 
legiance and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  to  the  one 
of  which  he  may  be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject. 

Alletis  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  ser- 
vice In  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  either  regular  or  volunteer,  are  not  required  to  make  a  declara- 
tion of  Intention. 

Any  alien,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  who  has  served  five  consecutive  years  In 
the  United  Slates  Navy  or  one  enlistment  In  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  may  be  admitted  to 
citizenship  (under  the  act  of  July  26,  1894)  without  any  previous  declaration  of  intention. 

Under  tlie  act  approved  June  30,  1914,  any  alien  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward. 
Who  may  under  existing  law  become  a  citizen,  who  has  served  one  enlistment  of  not  less  than  four 
years  in  the  United  States  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  or  who  has  completed  four  years  in  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  and  received  an  honorable  discharge  or  an  ordinary  discharge  with  recommendation  for  re- 
enlistment,  or  has  completed  four  years  of  honorable  service  in  the  naval  auxiliary  service,  is  admissible  to 
citizenship,  upon  his  petition,  without  a  previous  declaration  of  intention,  and  without  proof  of  residence  on 
shore. 

The  widow  and  children  who  are  under  age  at  the  time  that  an  alien  who  has  made  his  declara- 
tion of  Intention  has  died,  without  having  secured  a  certificate  of  naturalization,  are  also  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  liling  a  declaration  of  Intention. 

By  act  of  June  25,  1910,  any  person  who  on  May  1,  1905,  was  an  Inhabitant  for  five  years  and 
qualified  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  who  tor  the  five  years  preceding  May  1,  1910, 
had  resided  In  the  United  States  continuously  and  who,  because  of  misinformation  In  regard  to  his 
citizenship,  had  In  good  faith  exercised  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  because 
of  wrongful  Information  and  belief,  may,  upon  proof  of  these  facts  satisfactory  to  a  court  having 
jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens,  petition  for  naturalization  without  filing  the  required  declaration  of 
Intention  upon  compliance  with  the  other  requirements  of  the  law. 

PETITIONS   FOR   NATURALIZATION. 

Not  less  than  two  years  after  an  alien  has  filed  his  declaration  of  Intention,  and  after  not  less  than 
(5ve  years'  continuous  residence  In  the  United  States,  he  may  file  a  petition  for  citizenship  In  any  one 
of  the  courts  above  stated  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  place  In  which  he  resides,  provided  he  has 
lived  at  least  one  year  continuously,  immediately  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  petition,  in  the  State  or 
Territory  In  which  such  place  Is  located.  This  petition  must  be  signed  by  the  petitioner  In  his  own 
handwriting  and  shall  give  his  full  name,  place  of  residence,  occupation,  place  of  birth  and  the  date 
thereof,  the  place  from  which  he  emigrated,  and  the  date  and  place  of  his  arrival  In  the  United  States. 
If  such  arrival  occurred  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  he  must  secure  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Department  of  Labor  showing  the  fact  of  such  arrival  and  the  date  and  place  there- 
of, for  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  be  attached  to  his  petition.  If  he  Is  married  he  must  state 
the  name  of  his  wile  and.  If  possible,  the  country  of  her  nativity  and  her  place  of  residence  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  his  petition,  and.  If  he  has  children,  the  name,  date  and  place  of  birth  and  present 
plfi.ce  of  residence  of  each  living  child.  The  petition  must  set  forth  that  he  is  not  a  disbeliever  In  or 
oppo.sed  to  organized  government,  or  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization  or  body  of  per- 
sons teaching  disbelief  In  or  opposition  to  organized  government;  that  he  Is  not  a  polygamlst  or  a  be- 
liever In  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  that  he  absolutely  and  forever  renounces  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  country  of  which  he  may,  at  the  time  of  fiUng  such  petition,  be  a  citizen  or 
subject.  This  petition  must  be  verified  at  the  time  It  is  filed  by  the  affidavit  of  two  credible  wit- 
nesses, who  are  citizens  ol  the  United  States  and  who  shall  state  that  they  have  known  the  petitioner 
during  his  entire  residence  (not  exceeding  five  years)  In  the  State  In  which  the  petition  Is  filed,  which 
must  be  not  less  than  one  year,  and  that  they  have  known  him  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
continuously  during  the  five  years  Immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  the  petition;  that  during  such 
time  he  acted  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same.  If  a  portion  of  the  five 
years  has  been  passed  by  the  petitioner  In  some  other  State  than  that  In  which  he  resides  at  the  time 
of  filing  his  petition  the  affidavit  of  the  witnesses  may  verify  so  much  of  the  petitioner's  residence  as 
has  been  passed  in  the  State  (not  less  than  one  year),  and  the  portion  of  said  five  years'  residence  out 
of  the  State  may  be  shown  by  depositions  at  the  time  of  hearing  on  the  petition. 

No  petlfion  may  be  heard  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  ninety  days  after  it  Is  filed  nor  within 
thirty  days  preceding  a  general  election.  At  the  hearing  upon  a  petition,  which  shall  be  at  a  date 
fixed  by  order  of  the  court,  the  witnesses  are  required  to  again  attend  and  testify  In  open  court  so 
that  the  Judge  or  Judges  thereof  may  be  satisfied  that  the  petitioner  Is  qualified  and  that  he  has  com- 
piled with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Any  alien  who  has  borne  an  hereditary  title  or  been  a  member  of  an  order  or  nobility  must  re- 
nounce such  title  or  position  expressly  before  becoming  naturalized.  No  alien  may  become  natu- 
ralized. If  physically  capable,  who  does  not  speak  the  English  language. 

Aliens  who  are  admitted  to  citizenship  by  order  In  open  court  will  be  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  thereafter  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  naturalization. 

The  law  also  provides  as  to  those  persons,  who  though  not  citizens  owe  permanent  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  and  who  may  become  residents  of  any  State  or  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  may  be  naturalized  upon  compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  except  that  they  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  renounce  allegiance  to  any  foreign  sovereignty. 

At  the  time  of  filing  his  declaration  of  Intention  an  alien  Is  required  to  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the  court 
a  fee  of  one  dollar.  At  the  time  of  filing  a  petition  for  naturalization  a  petitioner  Is  required  to  pay  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  a  fee  of  four  dollars.  This  latter  fee  is  tor  the  cost  of  recording  the  petition  and 
bearing  the  case,  as  well  as  for  the  issuance,  If  the  petition  Is  granted,  of  the  certificate  of  natuEAllzntloa, 
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THE  Pure  Food  act,  approved  June  30,  1906,  is  entitled  "An  act  for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale,  or 
transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines  and  liquors, 
and  for  regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for  other  purposes."    It  tool?  effect  by  Its  terms  on  January  1,  1907. 

The  Srst  section  of  the  act  maites  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manufacture  within  the  District  or 
Columbia  or  any  Territory  any  article  of  food  or  drug  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded,  as  defined  in 
the  following  sections,  under  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  S500,  or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  for  the  first  offence,  and  not  less  tlian  $1,000  or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both 
lor  each  subsequent  offence.  ...  .         ^  j 

Sec.  2  of  the  act  maizes  it  applicable  to  food  or  drugs  introduced  into  interstate  commerce,  imported 
to  or  exported  to  a  foreign  country.  .  .     .     ,,  j  .^    o        .  .  ^ 

Sec  3  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Socret.ary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  shal'  malie  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  includ- 
ing tl'e  collection  and  examination  of  specimens  of  foods  and  drugs  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  which  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  unbrolien 
Dacl;a''es  in  any  State  other  than  that  in  which  they  shall  have  been  respectively  manufactured  or  produced, 
or  whFch  sliall  be  received  from  any  foreign  country,  or  intended  for  shipment  to  any  foreign  country,  or 
which  may  be  submitted  for  examination  by  the  chief  health,  food,  or  drug  otTicer  of  any  State,  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  at  any  domestic  or  foreign  port  through  which  such  product  is  offered  lor  inter- 
state commerce,  or  for  export  or  import  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  port  or  country. 

Sec  4  That  the  examinations  of  specimens  of  foods  and  drugs  shall  be  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  such  bureau,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  from  such  examinations  whether  such  articles  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act;  and  if  it  shall  appear  from  any  such  examination  that  any  of  sucli  specimens  is  adulterated  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  tliis  act.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given 
to  the  party  from  whom  such  sample  was  obtained.  Any  party  so  notified  sliall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  h°ard  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  as  aforesaid,  and  if  it  appears  that  any  of  the 
provisions  of  tills  act  have  been  violated  by  such  party,  then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  at  once  certify 
the  facts  to  the  proper  United  States  District-Attorney,  with  a  copy  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  or  the 
examination  of  such  article  duly  authenticated  by  the  analyst  or  officer  making  such  examination,  under  the 
oath  of  such  officer.  After  judgment  of  the  court,  notice  shall  be  given  by  publication  in  such  manner  as 
mav  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  aforesaid.  ,  ,     .     ,.         ■    „ 

"  Sec  5  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  District-Attorney  to  whom  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
report  any  violation  of  this  act,  or  to  whom  any  health  or  food  or  drug  officer  or  agent  of  any  State,  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  such  violation,  to  cause  appropriate 
proceedings  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  the  proper  courts  of  the  United  States,  without  delay,  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  as  in  such  case  herein  provided. 

The  sections  descriptive  of  the  articles  which  come  witMn  the  scope  of  the  act  are  as  follows: 

"Sec  6.  Tliat  the  term  'drug,'  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  all  medicines  and  preparations  recognized 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  for  internal  or  external  use,  and  any  sulistance 
or  mixture  of  substances  intended  to  be  used  for  the  cure,  mitigation  or  prevention  of  disease  of  either  man  or 
other  animals.  The  term  'food,'  as  used  hereih,  shall  include  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confectionery 
or  condiment  by  man  or  other  animals,  whether  simple,  mixed  or  compound. 

"Sec.  7.    That  for  tlie  purposes  of  this  act  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated: 

In  C3SG  of  druffs* 

"Fh-st  If,  when  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or 
National  Formularv,  it  differs  from  tiie  standard  of  strength,  quality  or  purity,  as  determined  by  the  test 
laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  ofljicial  at  the  time  of  investigation: 
Provided  That  no  drug  defined  In  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  adulterated  under  this  provision  if  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  or  purity  be  plainly  stated  upon 
the  bottle  box  or  other  container  thereof,  although  the  standard  may  diJler  from  that  determined  by  the  test 
laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary.  r.-  ^  ,.  ■       ,^  .. 

"Second.    If  its  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed  standard  or  quality  under  wmcn  it  is  sold. 

In  the  case  of  confectionery:  ^         .         ,      v,  •  i       - 

"If  it  contain  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow,  or  other  mineral  substance  or  poisonous  color  or 
flavor,  or  other  ingredient  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health,  or  any  vinous,  malt  or  spirituous  liquor  or 
compound  or  narcotic  drug." 

In  the  case  of  food :  .  .,,,,,, 

"First.  If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and  packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce,  or  lower,  or  injuriously 
affect  Its  quality  or  strength.  ^     ,_  „         ■•...,, 

"Second.    If  any  substance  has  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article. 

"Third.     If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been  wholly  or  In  part  abstracted. 

"Fourth.    If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated,  or  st;3,ined  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  infer- 

"Fifth  If  It  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render  such 
article  injurious  to  health:  Provided,  That  when  in  the  preparation  of  food  products  for  shipment  they  are 
preserved  by  any  external  application  applied  In  such  manner  that  the  preservative  is  necessarily  removed 
mechanically,  or  by  maceration  in  water,  or  otherwise,  and  directions  for  the  removal  of  said  preservatives 
shall  be  printed  on  the  covering  or  the  package,  the  provisions  ol  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  applying  only 
when  said  products  are  ready  for  consumption.    ,      ^,  ,       ^  ^  ^  ,^       ,      ,  „  »„i,i„  „.,k 

"Sixth.  If  it  consists  In  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stance, or  any  portion  of  an  animal  unfit  for  food,  whether  manufactured  or  not,  or  if  it  is  the  product  of  a 
diseased  animal,  or  one  that  has  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter.  .  »     j 

"Sec.  8.  That  the  term  'misbranded,'  as  used  herein,  shall  apply  to  all  drugs,  or  articles  ol  lood,  or 
articles  which  enter  into  the  composition  ol  food,  the  package  or  label  of  which  shall  bear  any  statement, 
design,  or  device  regarding  such  article,  or  the  ingredients  or  substances  contained  therein  which  shall  be 
lalse  or  misleading  in  any  particular,  and  to  any  food  or  drug  product  which  Ls  falsely  branded  as  to  the 
State,  Territory,  or  country  In  which  it  is  manufactured  or  produced. 

"That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded. 

In  case  of  drugs:  .  , 

"First.    If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  ol  another  article. 

"Second.  If  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up  shall  have  been  removed,  m  whole  or  in 
part,  and  other  contents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  the  package  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on 
the  label  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha,  or  beta 
eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate  or  acetaniUde,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  ol 
any  such  substances  contained  therein.  .  ,     .  j,       ..i. 

"Third.  If  its  package  or  label  shall  bear  or  contain  any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding  the 
curative  or  therapeutic  effect  ol  such  article  or  any  ol  the  ingredients  or  substances  contained  therein,  which 
is  lalse  and  fraudulent." 

In  the  case  of  food:  .         .  ^,  , 

"First.    If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  lor  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  ol  another  article. 

"Second.  If  it  be  labelled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser,  or  purport  to  be  a  foreign 
Droduct  when  not  so,  or  U  the  contents  ol  the  package  as  originally  put  up  shall  have  been  removed  in  whole 
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or  in  part  and  other  contents  shall  have  been  placed  In  such  packase,  or  If  it  fall  to  bear  a  statement  on 
tne  label  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine, 
chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilide,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any  such 
substance  contained  therein. 

"Third.  If  in  package  form,  the  quantity  of  the  contents  be  not  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on 
the  outside  of  the  package  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count:  Provided,  nowever.  That 
reasonable  variations  shall  be  permitted,  and  tolerances  and  also  exemptions  as  to  small  packages  shall  be 
establislicd  by  rules  and  regulations  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  tliis  act.  (The 
act  of  March  3,  1913,  provides  that  no  penalty  of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  confiscation  shall  be  enforced  for  any 
violation  of  its  provisions  as  to  domestic  products  prepared  or  foreign  products  imported  prior  to  eighteen 
montiis  after  its  passage.) 

"Fourth.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding 
the  Ingredients  or  the  substances  contained  therein,  whicli  statement,  design  or  device  shall  be  false  or  mis- 
leading in  any  particular:  P>rovided,  That  an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or 
deleterious  ingredients  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  tlie  following  c;is3s; 

"First.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may  be  now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known 
as  articles  of  food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the 
distinctive  name  of  another  article.  If  tlie  name  be  accompanied  on  the  same  label  or  brand  with  a  statement 
of  the  place  where  said  article  has  been  manufactured  or  produced.  v 

"Second.  In  the  case  of  articles  labelled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  com- 
pound.s,  imitations  or  blends,  and  tlie  word  'compound,"  'imitation,'  or  'blend,'  as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainly 
stated  on  the  package  In  which  it  is  offered  for  sale:  Provided,  That  the  term  'blend'  as  used  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  ingredients  used 
for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only.  And  orovided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  net  sliall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proorletary  foods  which  contain  no  unwhole- 
some added  ingredients  to  disclose  their  trade  formulas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  require 
to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration  or  misbranding. 

"Sec.  9.  I'hat  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  when  lie  can  establish  a 
guaranty  signed  by  the  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer  or  other  party,  residing  in  the  United  States,  from 
whom  he  purchases  such  articles,  to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  designating  it." 

Sec.  10  provides  for  a  method  of  procedure  against  adulterated  or  misbranded  goods  which  are  found 
In  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  and  for  their  seizure  for  confiscation  by  process  of  liliel  for  condemna- 
tion, and  for  excluding  or  destroying  goods  imported  or  offered  for  import  which  are  adulterated  or  falsely 
labeled.  

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 
(Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Chief,  Washington,  D.  C ) 
During  the  fiscal  year  1916  577  recommendations  for  seizure  and  787  recommendations  for  criminal 
prosecution  were  made  through  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Among  the  1,036 
cases  of  all  kinds  terminated  in  tlie  courts  during  the  year  were  198  alleging  false  and  fraudulent  labeling 
of  medicines,  in  all  of  .which,  save  live,  the  courts  upheld  the  Government.  In  one  food  case  a  prison  sentence 
was  imposed.  4,483  offlcial  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  were  seized,  4,000 
unofiacial  samples  were  collected  and  examined. 

ABOUSHING  GUARANTY  LEGEND  AND  SERIAL.  NUMBER  ON  FOOD  AND  DRUGS. 

It  has  been  made  to  appear  that  (1)  dealers  in  food  and  drugs  have  on  hand  a.  great  many  labels  and 
containers  printed  or  marked  prior  to  the  date  of  Food  Inspection  Decision  153  (May  5,  1914);  (2)  these 
labels  and  containers  bear  the  legend  "Guaranteed  by  (name  of  guarantor)  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
June  30,  1906,"  or  a  serial  number  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  both;  (3) 
these  labels  and  containers,  when  so  printed  or  marked,  complied  Vidth  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  effect  at  the  time,  and  (4)  great  financial  loss  will  result  to  such 
dealers,  through  their  Inability  to  use  these  labels  and  containers,  if  Regulation  9,  as  amended  by  Food  In- 
spection DecLsioas  153  and  155,  be  enforced  beginning  on  May  1.  1916. 

Accordinglyj^^oceedings  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  based  on  the  shipment  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  the  sale  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories,  prior  to  May  1,  1918,  of  any  article  of 
food  or  drugs,  will  not  be  Instituted  solely  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  label  thereon  or  the  container 
thereof  bears  the  legend  "Guaranteed  by  (name  of  guarantor)  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30, 
1906,"  or  a  serial  number  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  both,  upon  it  being  es- 
tablished that  such  label  or  container  was  so  printed  or  marked  prior  to  May  5,  1914. 

PARK    RECREATION    FACILITIES    OF    UNITED    STATES. 


A  report  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  relating  to  parks  in  cities  having  more 
than  30,000  inhabitants  contains  the  following  data: 
In  all  but  2  of  tlie  213  cities  covered  by  the  reix>rt 
certain  areas  owned  by  the  municipalities  are  spe- 
cifically set  aside  as  public  paries.  The  aggregate 
num'oer  of  these  parlts,  as  reported  for  the  fiscal 
year  1916,  was  3,857,  and  their  combined  area 
amounted  to  117,006  acres,  or  183  square  miles. 
By  far  the  greatest  number  of  parks,  417,  was  re- 
ported tor  Washington,  D.  C,  but  the  greatest 
park  area — 7,713  acres,  or  about  12  square  miles — 
is  shown  for  New  York  City.  Other  cities  with 
large  park  areas  are  Philadelphia,  with  5.500  acres; 
Los  Angeles,  with  4,127  acres;  Chicago,  with  3,815 
acres;  I>eaver,  with  3.719  acres;  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  3,067  acres,  and  Minneapolis,  with  3,038 
acres.  The  largest  single  park  owned  by  any  city 
Is  Falrmount  Park,  In  Philadelphia,  which  has  an 
area  of  3,526  acres,  or  5^  square  miles;  and  the 
next  largest,  a  park  of  3,027  acres,  or  more  than 


414  square  miles.  Is  reported  for  Los  Angeles.  The 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  main- 
tain metropolitan  park  systems.  That  of  Massa- 
chusetts covers  38  cities  and  towns,  including  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge.  The  Palisades  Interstate 
park  system  is  administered  jointly  by  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

All  but  18  of  the  213  cities  of  over  30,000  inhabi- 
tants maintained  playgrounds  (not  including  tliose 
open  only  to  school  chlldi-en  during  tlie  school 
year),  the  total  number  of  such  playgrounds  being 
2,190  and  their  average  area  being  a  trlUe  more 
than  2  acres.  The  largest  number,  185,  is  shown 
for  New  York,  and  the  next  largest,  160,  for  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  expenditures  for  recreation  purposes  (ex- 
cluding outlays)  in  cities  of  over  30,000  inhabitants 
durin?  the  fiscal  year  1916  aggregated  S21,637.097, 
or  67  cents  per  capita.  The  greatest  per  capita  ex- 
penditures under  this  head  whioli  are  shown  for  any 
one  city  were  reported  by  Brookllne,  Mass. — $4.68. 


AMERICAN    SOCIETY    OF    INTERNATIONAL    LAW. 

President — Elihu  Root.  Vice-President— Chlet  Justice  White,  Justice  William  R.  Day,  P.  C.  Knox, 
lindrew  Carnegie,  George  Gray,  William  W.  Morrow,  Horace  Porter,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Jacob  M.  Dickinson, 
William  H.  Taft,  Robert  Bacon,  Robert  lansing,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  John  Bassett  Moore.  Recording 
Secretary — James  Brown  Scott.  Corresponding  Secretary — Charles  Henry  Butler.  Treasurer — Chandler 
P.  Anderson.     Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  DRUG  ADDICT  LAW. 

AT  a  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  there  was  enacted  chapter  431  of  the  Laws  of  1917,  which  amends 
generally  the  provisions  ol  the  Public  Health  Law  In  reference  to  the  sale  and  possession  of  hablt-formino; 
drugs  containing  opium  or  any  of  its  salts,  alkaloids  or  derivatives.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  In  reference 
to  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  dnd  it  has  been  thought  wise  by  the  department  to  issue  the  following 
interpretative  statement  of  the  same.  This  statement  deals  exclusively  with  the  provisions  ol  chapter  431 
of  the  Laws  of  1917.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  provisions  of  section  1746  of  the  Penal  Law  regulating  the 
sale  or  possession  of  alkaloid  cocaine  or  its  salts,  or  alpha  or  beta  eucaine  or  their  salts,  or  compounds  or 
mixtures  thereof.  Nor  does  it  pretend  to  deal  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Drug  Act  commonly 
Known  as  the  Harrison  law.  Chapter  431  of  the  Laws  of  1917  is  in  addition  to  the  Harrison  act.  Many 
things  are  required  of  physicians  and  others  under  both  acts.  Some  are  required  by  the  State  act  but  not 
bv  the  Federal  act.  In  every  case  both  acts  must  be  complied  with  whether  this  rule  cases  duplication  or  not. 
•^  GENERAL    PROVISIONS. 

The  law  applies  to  opium  and  its  salts,  alkaloids  and  derivatives,  and  to  any  compound  or  preparation 
ol  any  of  them.  It  does  not  apply  to  preparations  or  prescriptions  containing  not  more  than  two  grains 
of  opium  or  one-quarter  grain  of  morphine,  or  one-eighth  grain  of  heroin,  or  one  grain  of  codeine,  or  their 
salts,  in  one  fluid  ounce,  or.  if  a  soUd  preparation,  in  one  avoirdupois  ounce;  nor  to  plasters,  liniments,  oint- 
ments for  external  use  only,  provided  that  such  excepted  preparation  shall  contain  other  active  drugs  in 
sutBclent  proportions  to  confer  upon  them  other  and  additional  properties  than  those  possessed  by  the  un- 
mixed drugs  specified  in  the  act.  _ 
'^                                 REQUIREMENTS   AS   TO   DRUGGISTS. 

No  person,  whether  a  druggist  or  otherwise,  shall  sell  or  give  away  any  of  such  drugs  except  either  on 
the  prescription  of  a  duly  licensed  physician,  dentist  or  veterinarian  or  on  presentation  of  an  offlcial  order 
blank  as  hereinafter  described.  Before  even  filling  such  prescription,  however,  provided  it  calls  for  more 
than  four  grains  of  morphine,  thirty  erains  of  opium,  two  grains  of  heroin,  or  six  grains  of  codeine,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  druggist  or  other  person  to  verily  the  signing  of  the  prescription  by  telephone  or  otherwise. 
The  nrescrintion  must  be  fllled  out  Immediately  upon  its  presentation  and  cannot  be  filled  out  if  it  is  pre- 
sented more  than  ten  days  after  its  date.  No  copy  of  the  prescription  is  to  be  given  away  or  sold.  The 
original  prescription  is  to  be  retained  by  the  person  dispensing  the  drugs  and  cannot  be  refilled.  The  pre- 
scription to  be  signed  by  a  ohyslcian,  dentist  or  veterinarian  must  contain:  the  full  name  of  the  physician, 
dentist  or  veterinarian;  office  address;  name,  age  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued,  and,  11 
BUCh  person  is  being  treated  as  an  addict  under  the  provision  of  the  act,  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

Druggists  must  keep  a  separate  file  of  each  such  prescription,  showing:  file  number  given  by  the  drug- 
gist to  each  such  prescription;  name  of  the  physician  signing  the  same;  name  and  address  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  prescrintion  is  made  out;  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  drugs  were  delivered.  He  shall  place 
on  the  package  containing  the  drugs  a  label  or  with  the  drugs  deliver  a  certilicate.  The  label  or  certificate 
shall  state:  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  selling  or  furnishing  the  drugs;  the  name  of  the  physician 
prescribing  the  drugs;  the  date  of  sale;  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  sale  was  made. 

No  druggist  or  other  person  shall  sell  any  hypodermic  syringe  or  needle  to  any  one  other  than  a  phy- 
sician, dentist  or  veterinarian,  without  a  written  order  from  a  duly  Ucensed  physic  Ian,  dentist  or  veterin- 
arian. He  shall  enter  in  a  book  to  be  kept  lor  that  pm-pose:  the  date  of  the  sale;  name  and  address  of  the 
Derson  to  whom  sold:  description  of  the  article  sold. 

REQUIREMENTS   AS   TO   PHYSICIANS. 

A  physician  may  issue  the  prescription  hereinbefore  outlined,  but  he  cannot  issue  any  prescription,  or 
give  or  sell  any  drug,  except  after  a  nersonal  physical  examination  of  the  person  for  whom  the  prescription 
is  made  out  A  physician  is  allowed  in  good  faith  to  give  to,  or  treat  with  drugs  any  addict  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  the  same  or  relieving  the  physical  pain  on  the  part  of  such  addict.  But  such  action  can  only  be 
had  after  a  personal  physical  examination  of  the  addict.  The  prescription  in  such  cases  outlined  above 
must  contain  a  statement  that  it  is  for  an  addict.  The  physician  shaU  separate  records  of  prescriptions  or 
treatmen;  of  addicts  and  report  to  the  State  Department  of  Health  on  the  first  of  each  month  all  the  facta 
In  reference  to  such  treatment  during  the  past  month,  and  must  keep  a  copy  of  such  report.  The  physician 
shall  also  keep  a  record  containing  the  name  and  address  of  each  person  to  whom  any  drug  is  dispensed  or 
elven.  whether  an  addict  or  not.  and  the  quantity  so  dispensed. 

REQUIREMENTS   AS   TO   DENTISTS,   VETERINARIANS,   ETC. 

In  so  far  as  relevant,  the  provisions  that  apply  to  physicians  apply  to  dentists,  except  that  dentists  are 
only  allowed  to  administer  drugs  as  Incidental  to  the  treatment  of  cases  under  their  immediate  care.  The 
requirements  as  to  veterinarians  are,  in  so  far  as  relevant,  the  same  as  those  applying  to  physicians  and 
dentists,  except  that  veterinarians  are  forbidden  to  prescribe  for  or  furnish  drugs  to  human  beings. 

A  drug  addict  may  apply  to  a  local  board  of  health  for  commitment  to  a  hospital  and,  if  the  hospital 
consents,  the  addict  may  be  received  therein  on  a  commitment  by  the  local  board  of  health  In  the  same 
manner  as  If  the  commitment  were  made  by  a  magistrate.  A  local  board  of  health  is  further  authorized 
to  prescribe  and  furnish  drugs  to  addicts  pending  treatment.  The  State  Department  of  Health  must  pre- 
scribe the  regulations  under  wWch  such  prescription  or  treatment  by  local  boards  of  health  shall  be  under- 

The  State  Department  ol  Health  shall  furnish  each  duly  licensed  physician,  dentist,  pharmacist,  drug- 
gist, veterinarian  and  wholesale  dealer  and  jobber  In  drugs,  and  each  hospital,  college,  scientific  and  public 
institution  reporting  to  the  State  Department  of  Health  as  hereinafter  outlined,  with  official  order  blanks. 
No  drugs  shall  be  purchased  or  given  away  for  the  use  of  any  physician,  dentist,  pharmacist,  druggist,  vet- 
erinarian, hospital,  college,  scientific  or  public  institution,  or  wholesale  dealer  or  jobber  in  drugs,  unless 
OTdered  on  such  official  order  blanks  as  provided  for  in  the  act.  The  person  desiring  the  drug  must  fill  out 
and  sign  in  triplicate  the  official  order  blank  for  the  same.  One  copy  is  kept  by  the  person  ordering  the 
drugs.  One  copy  Is  delivered  to  the  seller,  who  must  keep  a  separate  file  showing  the  date  of  the  sale,  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser.  One  copy  must  be  filed  immediately  with  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  except  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  in  which  case  it  must  be  filed  immediately  with  the  local  health 
department. 

Every  person  having  drugs  In  Ms  possession  shall  file  with  the  department  by  July  10  of  each  year  a 
detailed  statement  showing  the  amount  of  drugs  on  hand  on  July  1  of  that  year.  No  person  shall  keep, 
sell  or  dispense  any  drugs  unless  by  July  10  of  each  year  he  shall  have  filed  with  the  State  Department  of 
Health  a  report  showing  his  name,  residence,  age  and  occupation  and  the  place  where  he  has  been  in  business 
or  practising  for  two  years  Immediately  preceding.  Each  person  having  in  his  possession  drugs  shall  keep 
a  record  of  the  name  and  address  of  each  person  to  whom  drugs  are  sold  or  given,  and  also  a  record  of  such 
other  disposition  of  the  drugs  as  may  have  been  made.  All  records  and  reports,  or  copies  thereof,  required 
to  be  kept  t>y  any  person  handling  drugs  by  this  chapter  must  be  kept  by  such  person  for  a  period  of  two 
years  before  they  are  destroyed.  ,      .  ^        ,    ^, 

No  person  other  than  a  druggist,  dealer  in  drugs,  hospital,  physician,  dentist,  etc.,  can  have  in  his  pos- 
session any  drug  unless  by  virtue  of  a  physician's  prescription.  He  must  also  have  the  certificate  or  label 
required  to  be  given  by  the  druggist  when  filling  the  prescription.  In  order  to  justify  the  possession  of  a 
hypodermic  needle  or  syringe,  such  person  must  have,  in  addition  to  an  order  from  a  physician,  a  certihcate 
from  one  stating  that  the  possession  of  the  instrument  Is  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  a  disease  suffered 
by  such  person.  In  the  case  ol  a  nurae  sucb  certificate  must  state  that  the  instrument  Is  for  professional 
purposes. 
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NATIONAL    PARKS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  National  parks  and  reservations  mentioned  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Congress,  by  act  of  August  25,  1916,  created  a  National  Park  Service,  and  placed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  parks  and  monuments  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  charge  of  a  director  of 
such  service.  General  information,  the  annual  administrative  reports,  copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations, 
and  compilations  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  parks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  supervisors  of  the  parks. 

Yellowstone  National,  Park  is  In  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  and  has  an  area  of  2,142,720 
acres.  The  supervisor's  address  is  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyoming.  The  park  can  be  reached  by  the  follow- 
ing railroads:  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Gardiner,  the  northern  entrance,  via  Livingston,  Mont.;  Oregon 
Short  Line  Railroad  to  Yellowstone,  Mont.,  the  western  entrance;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road to  Cody,  Wyo.,  from  which  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  park  la  accessible.  Stage  and  private  trans- 
portation connections  for  the  reservation  are  made  at  all  these  points.  The  tourist  season  extends  from 
June  1  to  September  15. 

YosEMiTE  National  Park,  California,  Including  the  Yosemlte  Valley  and  Mariposa  Big  Tree 
Grove,  embraces  an  area  of  719,622  acres.  The  supervisor's  address  is  Yosemite,  Cal.  The 
park  can  be  reached  from  Merced  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroads  by  way  of  Yosemlte  Valley  Railroad,  which  runs  to  the  western  boundary,  and  by  con- 
nections of  the  same  roads  to  Raymond,  on  the  southwest;  stage  lines  run  from  the  terminus  of  the 
Yosemlte  Valley  Railroad  and  from  Raymond  to  Yosemlte  Valley  within  the  park.  The  tourist 
season  extends  from  May  1  to  November  1,  but  the  park  Is  acce.sslble  and  hotel  accommodations 
are  furnished  the  entire  year. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Montana,  has  an  area  of  approximately  915,000  acres,  of  which  15,000 
acres  have  been  surveyed.  Within  the  limits  stated  there  are  250  lakes,  ranging  from  10  miles  to  a 
few  hundred  feet  In  extent.  There  are  about  80  glaciers  between  5  square  miles  and  a  few  acres  In 
area.  There  are  wild  animals,  plants,  and  rocks  In  number  and  quantity  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
student,  and  views  of  great  variety,  beauty  and  grandeur  to  gratify  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  nature. 
The  address  of  the  supervisor  is  Belton,  Mont.  The  park  can  be  reached  via  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
The  tourist  season  extends  from  May  1  to  about  September  15. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Washington,  has  an  area  of  207,360  acres.  The  super- 
visor's address  Is  Ashford,  Wash.,  The  park  is  reached  by  stage  or  private  transportation  from 
Ashford,  Wash.,  on  the  Tacoma  Eastern  Railroad,  and  by  trail  from  Fairfax,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.     The  tourist  season  extends  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  California,  has  an  area  of  161,597  acres.  The  address  of  the 
supervisor  is  Three  Rivers,  Cal.  This  park  may  be  reached  from  Visalia,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroads  by  way  of  the  Vlsalla  Electric  Railroad 
Company  to  Lemon  Cove,  thence  by  stage  or  private  conveyance  to  the  Giant  Forest  within  the 
park,  or  by  private  conveyance  from  Vlsalla  via  Lemon  Cove. 

General  Grant  National  Park,  California,  has  an  area  of  2,536  acres.  This  reservation 
l3  administered  jointly  with  Sequoia  National  Park,  and  the  tourist  season  extends  from  June  1  to 
September  15.  The  address  of  the  supervisor  is  given  above.  The  park  may  be  reached  from 
Sanger,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  thence  by  auto  stage  or  private  conveyance,  a  distance 
of  46  miles  to  the  park,  also  from  Cuttler  Station  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  thence  39  miles  by  stage  or  private  conveyance  by  way  of  OrosI  and  Badger  to  the  park. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park.  Oregon,  has  an  area  of  159,360  acres.  The  address  of  the 
supervisor  during  the  tourist  months  (June  15  to  September  30)  is  Crater  Lake,  Ore.,  and  during 
the  balance  of  the  year  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  This  park  may  be  reached  by  stage  or  automobile 
from  Klamath  Falls,  Medford,  Chlloquin,  or  Ashland,  Ore.,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  South  Dakota,  contains  10,522  acres.  The  supervisor's 
address  Is  Wind  Cave,  S.  Dak.  This  park  may  be  reached  by  private  conveyances  from  Hot  Springs, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroads,  or  by  similar 
conveyance  from  Custer,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad.  The  reservation  is 
open  to  tourists  the  entire  year. 

SuLLYS  Hill  Park,  North  Dakota,  on  the  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  has  an  area  of  780  acres. 
The  address  of  the  supervisor  is  Fort  Totten,  N.  Da^.  Devils  Lake,  Narrows,  and  Tokio,  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  are  close  to  the  park,  and  from  these  points  the  reservation  can  be 
approached  by  wagon  or  by  boat  (private  conveyance). 

Platt  National  Park,  at  Sulphur,  Oklahoma,  has  an  area  of  848.23  acres.  Sulphur  is  the 
post-office  address  of  the  supervisor.  The  town  is  accessible  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  and  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroads.  The  park,  which  Is  open  to  tourists  the  entire 
year.  Is  within  walking  or  riding  distance  of  the  railroads. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado,  under  the  organic  act  approved  June  29,  1906,  con- 
tained an  area  of  42,376  acres,  and  the  5-mlle  strip  under  the  park  jurisdiction  for  the  protection 
of  ruins,  provided  for  by  the  act,  abutting  the  park,  contained  175,360  acres.  The  5-mlle  strip  was 
eliminated  from  park  supervision  by  the  act  of  June  30,  1913,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
proper  were  changed  so  as  to  make  the  present  aggregate  area  76.51  square  miles,  or  48,966.4  acres. 
The  address  of  the  supervisor  is  Mancos,  Col  ,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  on  the  Rio  Grande 
Southern  Railroad.  This  station  Is  about  25  miles  from  the  ruins,  which  may  be  reached  only  by 
horseback  or  on  foot.     The  tourist  season  extends  from  May  1  to  September  30. 

Casa  Grande  Ruin,  Arizona,  a  reservation;  has  an  area  of  480  acres.  The  nearest  railroad 
station  Is  Casa  Grande,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  private  con- 
veyance from  Florence,  Ariz.,  on  the  Phoenix  and  Eastern  Railroad.  The  address  of  the  custodian 
Is  Florence. 

The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and  the  Casa  Grande  Reservation  were  set  aside  to  protect  the 
Instructive  prehistoric  ruins  and  other  objects  of  antiquity  which  they  contain.  These  ruins  are 
being  excavated  and  repaired  and  are  open  for  the  Inspection  of  visitors.  Reports  on  the  repair  of 
such  ruins  have  been  Issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  more  detailed  accounts  are 
distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  created  by  the  act  of  January  26,  1915,  is  In  Colorado,  about  45 
miles  In  an  air  line  northwest  of  Denver.  It  has  an  area  of  approximately  229,000  acres,  and  is  on  both  sides 
of  the  Continental  Divide  in  the  neiglaborhood  of  Longs  Peak.  The  park  may  be  reached  from  Lyons, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad;  from  Loveland,  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad; 
and  from  Granby,  on  the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad. 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California,  created  by  act  of  August  9,  1916,  has  an  area  of 
79,561.58  acres,  and  contains  Lassen  Peak,  10,437  feet  elevation,  still  exhibiting  some  volcanic  activity, 
the  remarkable  Cinder  Cone,  6,907  feet  elevation,  erupted  a  few  hundred  years  ago;  many  hot  springs  and 
mud  geysers,  seven  lakes  and  many  interesting  ice  caves  and  lakes  of  volcanic  glass.  The  park  may  be 
'eached  from  Red  Bluff,  SusanvUIe,  or  Westwood,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  and  from  Keddie,  on 
xhe  Western  Pacific  Railway.     No  appropriation  has  yet  been  made  for  administration  of  this  park. 

Hawaii  National  Park,  Territory  op  Hawaii,  created  by  act  of  August  1,  1916,  and  having  an 
area  of  75,295  acres,  contains  three  celebrated  Hawaiian  volcanoes — Kllauea,  Mauna  Loa,  and  Haleakala, 
wholly  unique  of  their  kind,  the  most  famous  In  the  world  of  science,  and  the  most  continuously,  variously 
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and  harmlessly  active  volcanoes  on  earth.  It  also  contains  a  wonderful  lake  of  lava  and  magnificent  tropical 
forests.     No  appropriation  has  yet  been  made  for  administration  of  this  park. 

MOUNT  McKiNLEY  NATIONAL  PARK,  TERRITORY  OF  ALASKA,  Created  by  act  of  February  26,  1917,  and 
comprising  an  area  of  1,408,000  acres,  contains  the  mountain  from  which  it  is  named,  the  loftiest  summit 
in  America,  its  top  reaching  20,300  feet  above  sea  level.  No  appropriation  has  been  made  for  its  adminis- 
tration. 

HOT  Springs  reservation,  Arkansas  (the  permanent  reservation),  has  an  area  of  911.63 
acres.  Eleven  bathhouses  on  the  reservation  and  twelve  In  the  City  of  Hot  Springs,  as  well  as  several 
hotels  operated  In  connection  with  bathhouses,  receive  hot  water  from  the  springs,  under  lease  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     The  address  of  the  supervisor  is  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 

Preservation  of  American  Antiquities — Under  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906, 
Interdepartmental  regulations  governing  the  excavation,  appropriation,  etc.,  of  prehistoric  ruins  or 
objects  of  antiquity  have  been  promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War. 
Applications  for  permits  to  make  excavations  on  the  public  lands,  Indian  reservations,  or  the 
national  monuments  named  below  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  follow- 
ing have  been  preserved  from  entry  and  set  aside  as  national  monuments:  Devils  Tower,  Wyoming; 
Montezuma  Castle,  Arizona:  Petrified  Forest,  Arizona;  El  Morro,  New  Mexico;  Chaco  Canyon,  New 
Mexico;  Mulr  Woods,  California;  Natural  Bridges,  Utah;  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern,  Montana; 
Tumacacorl,  Arizona;  Navajo,  Arizona;  Mukuntuweap,  Utah;  Shoshone  Cavern,  Wyoming;  Graa 
Qulvlra,  New  Mexico;  Sitka  National  Monument,  Alaska;  Rainbow  Bridge,  Utah;  Pinnacles,  Cali- 
fornia; Colorado,  Colorado:  Papago  Saguaro  National  Monument,  Arizona;  Capulin  Mountain,  New 
Mexico;  Sieur  de  Monts  Maine;  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  Utah;  Verendrye,  N.  Dak. 

Eleven  other  National  monuments  within  National  forests  have  also  been  set  aside  under  this  act  and' 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  inquiries  in  regard  thereto  should  be 
addressed.  Two  other  National  monuments  (Big  Hole  Battlefield,  in  Montana,  and  CabriUo,  In  California) 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 


THE    AMERICAN    FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Forestry  Association,  with  headquarters  at  1410  H  Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  organized  in  1882  and  incorporated  in  January,  1897.  It  is  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  private. 
State  and  National  forests  and  to  public  education  in  the  knowledge  of  trees,  their  care  and  development. 
It  is  a  voluntary  organization  for  the  inculcation  and  spread  of  a  forest  policy  on  a  scale  adequate  for  our 
economic  needs,  and  any  person  is  eligible  for  membership.  It  is  independent,  has  no  official  connection 
with  any  Federal  or  State  department  or  policy,  and  is  devoted  to  a  public  service  conducive  to  National 
prosperity.  It  asserts  that  forestry  means  the  propagation  and  care  of  forests  for  the  production  of  timber 
as  a  crop;  protection  of  watersheds;  utilization  of  non-agricultural  soil;  use  of  forests  for  public  recreation. 

It  declares  that  forestry  is  of  Immense  importance  to  the  people;  that  the  census  of  1913  shows  our  forests 
annually  supply  over  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars'  worth  of  products;  employ  735,000"  people;  pay 
$367,000,000  in  wages:  cover  550,000,000  acres  unsuited  for  agriculture:  regulate  the  distribution  of  water; 
prevent  erosion  of  lands,  and  are  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  health  of  the  Nation.  It 
recognizes  that  forestry  is  an  industry  limited  by  economic  conditioas:  that  private  owners  should  be  aided 
and  encouraged  by  investigations,  demonstrations,  and  educational  work,  since  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
practise  forestry  at  a  financial  loss:  that  Federal  and  State  Governments  should  undertake  scientific  forestry 
upon  National  and  State  forest  reserves  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  will  devote  its  influence  and  educa- 
tional facilities  to  the  development  of  public  thought  and  knowledge  along  these  practical  lines. 

It  supports  these  policies:  Federal  administration  and  management  of  National  forests:  adequate 
appropriations  for  their  care  and  management:  Federal  co-operation  with  the  States — especially  in  forest 
fire  protection.  State  activity  by  acquirement  of  forest  lands:  organization  for  fire  protection;  encourage- 
ment of  forest  planting  by  communal  and  private  owners:  non-political  departmentally  independent  forest 
organization,  with  liberal  appropriations  for  these  purposes.  Forest  fire  protection  by  Federal,  State  and  fire 
,  protective  agencies,  and  its  encouragement  and  extension,  individually  and  by  co-operation;  without  adequate 
are  protection  all  other  measures  for  forest  crop  production  will  fall.  Forest  planting  by  Federal  and  State 
Governments  and  long-lived  corporations,  and  acquirement  of  waste  lands  for  this  purpose:  and  also  planting 
by  private  owners  where  profitable,  and  encouragement  of  natural  regeneration.  Forest  taxation  reforms 
removing  unjust  burdens  from  owners  of  growing  timber.  Closer  utilization  in  logging  and  manufacturing 
without  loss  to  owner:  aid  to  lumbermen  in  achieving  this.  Cutting  of  mature  timber  where  and  as  the 
domestic  market  demands  it,  except  on  areas  maintained  for  park  or  scenic  purposes,  and  compensation  of 
forest  owners  for  loss  suffered  through  protection  of  watersheds,  or  on  behalf  of  any  public  interest.  Equal 
protection  to  the  lumber  industry  and  to  public  interests  in  legislation  affecting  private  timberland  operations, 
recognizing  that  lumbering  is  as  legitimate  and  necessary  as  the  forests  themselves.  Classification  by  experts 
Of  lands  best  suited  for  farming  and  those  best  suited  for  forestry ;  and  liberal  National  and  State  appropriations 
for  this  work. 

The  membership  of  the  association  is  close  to  13,000  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  every  Province  In 
Canada  and  every  civilized  and  semi-civilized  country  in  the  world.  The  subscribing  membership  is  S3.00 
a  year;  contributing  membership  is  SIO.OO  a  year;  sustaining  membership  is  S25.00  a  year  and  life  membership 
is  SIOO.OO.  Members  receive  each  month  the  American  Forestry  Magazine  which  contains  articles  on  every- 
thing pertaining  to  trees,  forests,  and  birds. 

President — Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  Treasurer — John  E.  Jenks,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Executive  Secretary  and  Editor-in-Chief — Percival  S.  Ridsdale,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BIRD    CENSUS. 

During  the  Summer  of  1914  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  took 
initial  steps  toward  a  census  of  the  birds  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  approximately 
the  number  and  relative  abundance  of  the  different  species.  In  view  of  the  recognized  value  of  birds  to 
agriculture,  such  information  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  birds  in  the  United  States,  possibly  the  most  abundant  bird,  is  the  robin. 
It  Is  also  one  of  the  most  sociable,  and  in  the  Northeastern  part,  where  It  is  most  abundant,  it  commonly 
nests  close  to  farm  buildings,  but  almost  never  in  extensive  woods. 

No  other  bird  Is  anywhere  near  as  abundant  as  either  the  robin  or  the  English  sparrow,  but  several 
Others  are  common  enough  to  make  their  total  numbers  run  well  into  the  millions.  For  every  100  robins 
reported  in  the  1914  cens.vis  there  were  49  catbirds,  37  brown  thrashers,  28  house  wrens,  27  kingbirds,  and  26 
bluebirds.  This  last  number  is  particularly  gratifying  because  only  a  few  years  ago  nearly  the  whole  blue- 
bird population  of  the  Eastern  States  was  destroyed  by  an  unusually  severe  Winter.  Since  then  the  birds 
have  been  gradually  recovering  from  the  catastrophe,  and  this  season's  census  shows  that  there  are  now 
several  million  bluebirds  in  Northeastern  United  States. 

This  preliminary  census  shows  that  the  most  abundant  bird  on  farms  of  the  Northeastern  States  is  the 
robin;  that  the  next  Is  the  English  sparrow,  and  that  following  these  are  the  catbird,  the  brown  thrasher, 
the  house  wren,  the  kingbird,  and  the  bluebird,  in  the  order  named. 

On  August  29,  1916,  the  United  States  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  with  Canada  extending  to  all  migratory 
birds  the  same  protection  on  both  sides  of  the  Canadian  border. 
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FORESTS    AND    FORESTRY. 

(Prom  the  report  for  year  ended  June  30,  1917.) 

About  one-fourth  of  the  United  States,  or  550,000,000  acres,  is  in  forests.  Forests  publicly  owned 
contain  one-flfth  of  all  the  timber  standing.  The  remaining  four-flfths  is  contained  in  forests  privately 
owned.  The  timber  In  private  ownership  is  not  only  four  times  that  pubUcly  owned,  but  is  generally  more 
valuable. 

The  original  forests  of  the  United  States  covered  an  area  of  about  850,000,000  acres,  with  an  estimated 
Btand  of  not  less  than  5,200,000,000,000  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  according  to  present  standards  of 
use  a  far  greater  quantity,  and  also  variety,  of  timber  than  upon  any  area  of  similar  size  in  the  world. 

The  present  rate  of  cutting  tor  all  purposes  exceeds  the  annual  growth  of  the  forests,  thus  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  standing  timber. 

The  leading  species,  from  the  point  of  lumber  production  in  1916,  was  yellow  pine,  with  a  total  pro- 
duction of  about  15,055,000,000  board  feet.  The  Douglas  fir  of  the  Northwest  held  second  place,  with 
more  than  5,416,000,000  board  feet,  while  oak,  with  3,300,000,000  board  feet,  ranked  third.  Of  the  hard- 
woods, oak  the  first  in  amount  cut  was  followed  in  the  order  named  by  cypress,  maple,  gum,  yellow  poplar, 
and  chestnut.  We  take  from  our  forests  yearly,  including  waste  in  logging  and  manufacture,  more  than 
22,000.000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood,  valued  at  about  SI, 375,000,000. 

We  use  in  a  single  year  90,000,000  cords  of  firewood,  nearly  40,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  150,000,000 
ties,  nearly  1,700,000,000  staves,  445,000,000  board  feet  of  veneer,  over  135,000,000  sets  of  heading,  over 
350,000,000  barrel  hoops,  over  3,300,000  cords  of  native  pulpwood,  170,000,000  cubic  feet  of  round  mine 
timbers,  nearly  1,500,000  cords  of  wood  for  distillation,  over  140,000  cords  for  excelsior,  and  nearly  3,500,000 
telegraph  and  telephone  poles. 

About  5,228,550  cords  of  wood  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  1916,  of  which  about  784,000 
cords  were  imported,  mostly  from  Canada.  The  demand  for  wood  pulp  is  making  a  severe  drain  upon 
the  spruce  forests,  which  furnish  the  principal  supply,  though  a  number  of  other  woods,  such  as  poplar, 
hemlock,  pine,  and  balsam,  are  now  being  used  in  considerable  quantities.  Tests  by  the  Forest  Service 
of  tlie  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  shown  that  pulp  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  news  and  wrapping  paper  can  be  made  from  some  ten  species  of  native  woods,  including  Sitka  spruce. 
Western  hemlock,  Englemann  spruce,  red  6r,  white  fir,  and  lodgepole  pine. 

President  Taft  added  to  the  National  forests  4,333,847  acres  and  eliminated  from  them  11,680,578 
acres,  while  to  June  30,  1917,  President  Wilson  has  added  921,046  acres  and  eliminated  11,912,473  acres. 
Acts  of  Congress  prohibit  any  additions  by  the  President  to  the  National  forest  areas  in  Washington,  Oregon 
CaUfornia,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming.  A  recent  act  of  Congre.ss,  passed  upon  petition  of  the  people 
Of  the  State,  permits  additions  to  be  made  to  the  National  forests  in  Colorado. 

The  present  gross  area  within  the  National  forest  boundaries  is  176,252,160  acres,  of  which  21,085,541 
acres  are  in  private  ownership.  The  present  net  area  of  the  National  forests,  including  Alaska  and  Porto 
Rico,  is  155,166,619  acres,  with  an  additional  947,198  acres  acquired  in  the  White  Mountains  and  Southern 
Appalachian  region  for  National  forest  purposes. 


COMPARISON   OF   RECEIPTS   FROM 

THE   SEVERAL  SOURCES  FOR  THE   FISCAL     YEARS 
1916     AND      1917. 

Fiscal,  Year.                   Timber. 

Grazing. 

Special  Uses,  Etc. 

All  Sources. 

1917   

81,692,515.21 
1,412,592.51 

81,549,794.76 
1,210,214.59 

8214,718.44 
200,733.61 

83,457,028.41 

1916 

2,823,540.71 

The  total  available  for  the  construction  of  roads,  trails,  cabins,  bridges,  telephone  lines,  etc.  on  the 
National  forests  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  8926,530.  The  total  amount  from  all  sources  available  for  roads, 
trails,  and  other  improvements  on  the  National  forests  during  the  fiscal  year  1917  is  81,926,530.84.  The 
total  regular  appropriation  for  salaries,  general  expenses,  and  improvements,  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  Is 
$5,712,275,  as  against  85,574,735  for  1917, 

The  grazing  receipts  for  1917  were  paid  by  the  holders  of  31,136  permits  to  graze  2,054,384  cattls, 
horses,  and  swine,  and  of  5,502  permits  to  graze  7,586,034  sheep  and  goats.  The  receipts  from  timber 
sales  were  paid  by  approximately  11,608  purchasers  to  cut  the  equivalent  of  727,539,000  board  feet  of 
timber.  The  receipts  from  special  uses  were  paid  by  the  holders  of  approximately  2,500  permits.  In 
other  words,  these  receipts  represent  profitable  use  of  the  forests  by  over  50,0.00  individuals  or  concerns. 
To  the  use  for  which  payment  w.as  made  must  be  added  the  heavy  free  use  ofHhe  forests  by  the  public. 
Figures  for  free  use  of  timber  are  as  follows: 


FREE    USE    OF    TIMBER    ON 

NATIONAL    FORESTS. 

FISCAL  Year, 

Number  of 
Users. 

Cut, 

Value, 

1917 

41,427 
41,544 

Board  Feel. 
113,073,000 
120,853,000 

8149,802,00 

1916 

184,653.00 

The  total  stand  of  timber  on  the  National  forests  is  estimated  at  nearly  600,000,000,000  board  feet. 
The  following  table  shows  the  local  cut  of  timber  from  the  National  forests  in  the  fiscal  year  1917: 

TIMBER    CUT    FROM    NATIONAL    FORESTS    FISCAL    YEAR    1917. 


Stat.s;. 


Montana 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Waslilngton. . . . 

California 

Arizona 

Alaska 

New  Mexico. .  . 

Colorado 

Utah 

Wyoming 

South  Dakota. . 

Arkansas 

Minnesota 


Cut   Under  Cut   Under 
Sales.         Free  Use. 


Board  Feet. 

107,847,000 

104,956,000 

88,157,000 

81,439,000 

68,999,000 

53,087,000 

46,621,000 

4't,  196,000 

40,561,000 

17,603,000 

22,339,000 

23,410,000 

17,460,000 

3,582,000 


Board  Feet. 
9,456,000 

10,995.000 

20,953,000 
1,256.000 
7,773.000 
0,904,000 
7,973,000 

10.094,000 
8;729,000 

13,977,000 

7,209,000 

5,078,000 

53,000 

67,000 


Total. 


Board  Feet. 

117,303,000 

115,951,000 

109,110,000 

82,695,000 

76,772,000 

.59,991,000 

54,.594,000 

54,290,000 

49,290,000 

31,480,000 

29,548.000 

28,488,000 

17,513,000 

3.639,000 


State. 


Nevada 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Florida 

New  Hampshire 
Oklahoma. . . . 

<3corgia 

Michigan,  . .  . 
West  Virginia 
Nebraska.  . . . 


Total, 


Cut   Under  Cut   Under 
Sales.         Free  Use. 


Board  Feet. 

1,436,000 

1,893,000 

1,831,000 

1,028,000 

483,000 

544,000 

25,000 

142,000 


727,539,000 


Board  Feet 

1,605,000 

274,000 

164,000 


176,000 


208,000 
26,000 

105,000 
5,000 
3,000 


113,073,000 


Total. 


Board  Feet. 

3,041,000 

2,167,000 

1,995,000 

1,028,000 

659,000 

544,000 

233,000 

168,000 

105,000 

5,000 

3,000 


840,612,000 


Political  Assassinations  Since  1865. 
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FORESTS  AND  FORESTRY— Continued. 


During  the  calendar  year  1916  forest  officers  extinguished  5,655  fires  on  the  National  forests.  Of 
these,  2,634,  or  47  per  cent.,  biu-ned  over  less  than  one-quarter  acre;  1,499,  or  26  per  cent.,  were  extinguished 
before  they  had  burned  over  10  acres,  and  1,522  burned  over  greater  areas.  California  had  the  greatest 
number  of  fires,  1,387,  and  Oklahoma,  with  only  2,  the  least.  Lightning  caused  more  fires  than  any  one 
agency,  24  per  cent,  being  credited  to  this  cause.  Unknown  agencies  started  18  per  cent.,  campers  17  per 
cent ,  incendiaries  12  per  cent.,  railroads  10  per  cent.,  brush  burning  9  per  cent.,  sawmills  6  per  cent.,  and 
miscellaneous  causes  4  per  cent,  of  the  fires  reported.  Since  the  National  forests  have  been  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Forest  Service,  over  25,000  miles  of  trail,  23,000  miles  of  telephone,  860  miles  of  fire- 
breaks, and  360  lookout  stations  have  been  built  chiefly  to  aid  in  protecting  them  against  fire. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    FOREST    SERVICE. 

At  the  head  of  the  Forest  Service  are  the  Forester,  Henry  S.  Graves,  and  the  Associate  Forester,  A. 
P  Potter  On  June  30,  1917,  the  force  employed  by  tlie  Forest  Service  numbered  3,544.  Of  these,  2,869 
were  employed  upon  the  National  forests  and  675  were  engaged  in  administrative,  scientific,  and  clerical 
work  at  the  Washington  and  district  headquarters.  Of  the  employes  on  National  forests,  the  force 
engaged  principally  in  protective  work  numbered  1,993  men,  as  follows:  Forest  Rangers,  1,098;  Assistant 
Forest  Rangers,  37;  Forest  Guards,  858.  The  protective  force  was  therefore  about  one  man  tor  every 
77,800  acres,  or  121  square  miles. 

From  April  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1917,  proposals  were  received  covering  4,689,414  acres,  of  which  4,020,- 
114  acres  were  within  the  general  areas  in  the  White  Mountains  and  the  Southern  Appalachians  which 
had  been  selected  for  purchase.  During  the  same  pertod  2,345,314  acres  were  examined,  and  1,501,357 
acres  were  approved  by  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission.  The  total  surveyed  acreage  under 
protection  including  acquired  and  additional  areas  approved  for  purchase,  is  as  follows:  Alabama,  22,131 
acres-  Georgia  108  292  acres;  Maine,  27,881  acres;  New  Hampshire,  358,652  acres;  North  Carolina,  283,000 
acres'  South  Carolina.  18,456  acres;  Tennessee,  229.316  acres;  Virginia,  314,370  acres;  West  Virginia,  104,833 
acres.  As  these  lands  are  acquired  they  are  administered  along  the  same  lines  as  are  the  National  forests 
in  the  West,  and  the  above  named  areas  will,  as  title  is  obtained  and  plans  for  handling  them  are  prepared, 
X)6  given  formal  designation  as  National  forests.  .  ^         .  ^  ,       ^, 

The  appropriations  for  the  yearly  support  of  the  several  State  forest  departments  vary  greatly.  Those 
which  appropriate  over  S25,000  are:  Pennsylvania,  §315,000;  New  York,  5178,000;  Minnesota,  8118,000; 
Michigan  S105  000;  Massachusetts,  $78,000,  in  addition  to  5175,000  for  the  suppression  of  the  gypsy  and 
brown-tail  moths;  Maine,  873,000;  New  Hampshire,  839,000;  Wasliington  and  Wisconsin,  835,000  each; 
Oregon,  830,000;  and  New  Jersey,  343,000. 


CONSERVATION    OF    NATURAL    RESOURCES. 

The  National  Conservation  Association,  with  headquarters  in  the  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
D    C     is  now  the  organized  head  of  the  conservation  movement  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  booklet  explaining  the  objects  of  the  association  is  the  following: 

"The  National  Conservation  Association  is  fighting  for  the  prompt  and  orderly  development  of  our 
natural  resources,  for  the  welfare  of  ourselves  and  our  children,  and  for  the  rights  of  the  plain  people.  Tne 
association  is  bound  neither  by  political  considerations  nor  official  connections.     It  is  free  to  speak  the 

"That  conservation  means  the  use  of  our  natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  us  all  and  not  merely  for 
the  profit  of  a  few  is  already  household  knowledge.  The  task  which  the  National  Conservation  Association 
has  set  for  itself  is  to  get  this  principle  put  into  practical  effect."  ^      ^,     ^  ^       . 

The  association  has  no  political  affiliations,  and  is  supported  by  membership  dues  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions. It  publishes  bulletins,  legislative  briefs,  statements,  and  leaflets,  and  scrutinizes  all  Federal 
conservation  legislation. 


POLITICAL    ASSASSINATIONS    SINCE    1865. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 

April  14,  1865. 
Michael,  Prince  of  Serbia,  June  10,  1868. 
Prim,  Marshal  of  Spain,  December  28,  1870. 
Richard,    Earl    of    Mayo,    Governor-General    of 

India,  February  8,  1872. 
Abdul  Aziz,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  June  4,  1876. 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  March  13,  1881. 
James  A.  Garfield,  President  of  the  United  States, 

July  2,  1881. 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  Sr.,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  October 

28    1893 
Marie  Francois  Sadl-Carnot,  President  of  France, 

June  24,  1894. 
Stanislaus  Stambouloff,  Premier  of  Bulgaria,  July 

25,  1895. 
Nasr-ed-Dln.  Shah  of  Persia,  May  1,  1896. 
Canovas  Del  Castillo,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain, 

August  8,  1897. 
Juan    Idlarte     Borda,    President    of    Uruguay, 

August  25,  1897. 
Jose  Maria  Reyna  Barrios,  President  of  Guate- 
mala, February  18,  1898. 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  September  10,  1898. 
General  Ulisses  Heureuax,  President  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  July  26,  1899. 
William  Goebel,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  January  30, 

1900. 
Humbert,  King  of  Italy,  July  29,  1900. 
William    McKlnley,     President    of    the    United 

States,  September  6,  1901. 
Alexander,  King  of  Serbia,  and  his  wife.  Queen 

Draga,  June  11.  1903. 


Bobrlkoff,  Gov  .-General  of  Finland,  June  16,  1904. 

Von  Plehve,  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
July  28,  1904. 

Soisalon  Soininen,  Procurator-General  of  Finland, 
February  6,  1905. 

Delyannis,  Grecian  Premier,  June  13,  1905. 

Serglus,  Graiid  Duke  of  R>issla,  Febru.ary  17, 1905. 

Carlos,  King  of  Portugal,  February  1,  1908. 

Louis  Philippe,  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1908. 

Prince  Ito  of  Japan,  October  26,  1909. 

Peter  Arcadowltch  Stolypin,  Premier  of  Russia, 
September  14,  1911. 

Ramon  Caceres,  President  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, November  19,  1911. 

Jose  Canalejas,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1912. 

Nazlm  Pasha,  Turkish  Minister  of  War,  January 
23    1913. 

Manuel  E.  Araujo,  Premier  of  Salvador,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1913. 

Francisco  I.  Madero,  President  of  Mexico,  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1913. 

Jose  Pino  Suarez,  Vice-President  of  Mexico,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1913. 

George,  King  of  Greece,  March  18,  1913. 

Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  his  wife.  Countess  Sophie  Chotek,  Duchesa 
of  Hohenberg,  June  28,  1914. 

JeanL.  Jaures,  French  Socialist  leader,  July  31.1914. 

Guillaume  Sam,  President  of  Haytl.  July  28.  1915. 

General  Chen  Chi-Nel,  of  Chinese  revolutionary 
party.  May  19. 
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The  Panama  Canal. 


THE    PANAMA    CANAL. 

The  organization  for  the  completion,  maintenance,  operation,  government  and  sanitation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Its  adjuncts  and  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone  consists  of  the  following  departments, 
offices  and  agencies,  and  such  others  as  may  be  established  by  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the 
Isthmus  or  elsewhere  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  all  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Governor,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 


Executive  Department^^Headquarters,  Balboa 
Heights;  Col.  Chester  Harding,  U.  S.  A.,  Governor; 
M.  B.  Stevens,  Secretary;  C.  A.  Mcllvaine,  Executive 
Secretary;  W.  P.  Copeland,  Chief  Clerk,  Executive 
Office;  Guy  Johannes,  Chief,  Division  of  Police  and 
Fire;  Crede  H.  Calhoun,  Chief,  Division  of  Civil 
Allairs;  A.  R.  Lang,  Superintendent,  Division  of 
Schools;  T.  S.  Booz,  General  Secretary,  Bureau  of 
Clubs  and  Playgrounds;  Franli  Feullle,  Special 
Attorney.  Ancon;  Walter  F.  Van  Dame,  Assistant  to 
the  Special  Attorney  and  Acting  Land  Agent,  Ancon; 
Charles  R.  Williams,  District  Attorney,  Ancon. 

Joint  Commission — Rieardo  .).  Alfaro,  Panama 
City;  Clement  L.  Bouve,  Balboa  Heights;  Federico 
Boyd,  Panama  City,  Ancon;  J.  A.  Laneston,  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Canal  has  a  summit  elevation  of  85  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  length  from  deep 
water  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  deep  water  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  The  distance  from  deep  water  to  the 
shore  line  in  Limon  Bay  is  about  4  1-2  miles,  and 
from  the  Pacific  shore  line  to  deep  water  is  about  4 
miles;  hence  the  length  of  the  Canal  from  shore  to 
shore  is  approximately  41  1-2  miles.  The  channel 
ranges  in  width  from  300  to  1,000  feet.  The  average 
bottom  width  of  the  channel  in  this  project  is  649 
feet,  and  the  minimum  width  Is  300  feet.  The  Canal 
has  a  minimum  depth  of  41  feet.  The  time  required 
for  the  passage  of  a  ship  of  medium  size  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  Canal  is  estimated  at  from 
9  1-2  to  10  hours,  and  for  larger  vessels  from  10  1-2 
to  11  hours. 

The  Gatun  Dam  along  the  crest  Is  8,000  feet  long. 
Including  the  spillway,  or  about  1  1-2  miles,  and  2,100 
feet  wide  at  its  greatest  width.  The  crest  of  the  dam 
is  at  an  elevation  of  115  feet  above  sea  level,  or  30 
feet  above  the  normal  level  of  Gatun  Lalie,  and  100 
feet  wide.  The  width  of  the  dam  at  the  normal  water 
level  of  the  lake,  i.  e.,  85  feet  above  sea  level.  Is  about 
388  feet. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  navigation  on 
August  15,  1914. 

Tile  actual  construction  cost  at  present  estimated 
for  completing  the  Canal  is  5325,201,000,  whicli  In- 
cludes $20,053,000  for  sanitation  and  S7, 382,000  for 
civil  administration.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  $50,000,000  paid  to  the  New  French  Canal  Com- 
pany and  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  property 
and  franchises.     Hence  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 


construction  cost  of  the  Canal  to  the  United  States 
will  approximate  $375,000,000. 

Appropriations  by  Congress  to  June  30,  1917. 
8410,422,012  (which  includes  appropriations  for 
other  than  construction  purposes);  fortifications, 
828,580,347;  total  credits  by  United  States  Treasury 
to  June  30,  1917,  $439,002,360. 

REVIEW    OF    CANAL    TRAFFIC    FOR    YEAR 
ENDING    JUNE    30,    1917. 

The  total  number  of  ships  making  the  transit  of 
the  Canal  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1917,  in  seagoing  traffic  was  1,876.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1916  the  total  was  787;  in  1915,  it  was  1,088. 
The  aggregate  gross  and  net  tonnages  of  the  1,876 
slilps  in  the  year  1917,  according  to  the  rules  of 
measurement  for  the  Panama  Canal,  were  8,530,121 
and  6,009,358  tons,  respectively.  The  cargo  carried 
through  the  Canal  amounted  to  7,229,255  tons  of 
2,240  pounds. 

Ships  making  the  passage  of  the  Canal  without 
cargo,  including  naval  sliips  and  pleasure  craft 
which  did  not  carry  cargo,  as  well  as  mercliant  ships 
in  ballast,  aggregated  284.  Of  these,  187  were  in 
transit  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  97  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic;  net  tonnages  were  574,- 
881  and  219,907,  respectively. 

The  average  net  tonnage  of  all  ships  was  3,203 
tons.  The  average  net  tonnage  of  the  ships  carrying 
cargo  was  3,275  tons.  The  average  loading  of  the 
ships  with  cargo  was  4,541  tons  of  2,240  pounds. 

The  Canal  has  not  been  open  to  all  traffic  through- 
out any  of  the  calendar  years  in  which  it  has  been 
in  operation.  In  1914  there  were  only  four  and  one- 
half  months  of  traffic,  the  Canal  having  been  opened 
on  August  15.  In  1915  traffic  was  suspended  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  close  of  the  year, 
tnree  and  one-half  months.  In  1916  it  was  likewise 
suspended  three  and  one-half  months,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  until  April  15.  Of  twenty-eight 
and  one-lialf  months  of  time,  the  Canal  was  open 
twenty-one  and  one-half  months.  This  does  not  take 
into  account  temporary  suspensions. 

The  total  tolls  from  the  coastwise  trade  In  1916 
were  559,782.45.  Tolls  collected  from  ships  on  other 
routings  than  the  coastwise  trade  amounted  to 
53,617,913.15.  The  aggregate  revenue  from  tolls 
for  the  year  was  53,677,695.60.  The  cost  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  In  the  same  period  waa 
87,142,124.05. 


TRAFFIC  THROUGH  THE  PANAMA   CANAL  OVER  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  ROUTES. 


ATLANTIC  TO  PACIFIC.                       | 

PACIFIC  TO  ATLANTIC. 

First  Half  Fi!J.:;al 
Year  1917. 

Route. 

First  Half  Fiscal 
Year  1917. 

Ves- 
sels. 

9 

82 

91 

104 

11 

23 

10 

18 

102 

Net 
Tonnage. 

Tons  of 
Cargo. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

Tons  of 
Cargo. 

United  States  coastwise. . . . 
United  States  to  South  and 

Central  America 

United  States  to  Far  East 

and  Australasia 

38,569 

254,725 

394,230 

187.689 

42.152 

79,372 

66.541 

52.911 

328.965 

54,166 

364,209 

623,332 

118,423 

49,218 

78.588 

68,981 
81,708 

United  States,  coastwise 

South  and  Central  America 

to  United  States 

Far  East  and  Australasia  to 

United  States 

9 

150 
25 

110 

31 

74 

18 
10 
29 

43,207 

539.992 

116,289 

196,067 

117,783 

252,019 

115,458 
30,223 
25,514 

45,947 

962,430 

171,987 

167,652 

196,937 

416,907 

98,427 
43.655 

Atlantic  terminus  of  Canal 
to  South  America 

Europe    to    west    coaat    of 
North  America 

South  America  to  Atlantic 

terminus  of  Canal 

West  coast  of  North  Amer- 

Europe    to    west    coast    of 
South  America 

West  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica to  Eurone 

Europe    to    Far    East    and 
Australia 

Far  East  and  Australia  to 
EuroDe 

Miscellaneous  routings 

Vessels  In  ballast 

Miscellaneous  routings 

Vessels  in  ballast 

Total 

Total , 

450 

1.445,154 

1,438,625 

456 

1.436,552 

2,103,942 

The  Workers'  International  Industrial  Union. 
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THE    PANAMA    CANAtr—COTUtnued. 


NUMBER  OF  VESSELS  OF  VARIOUS   NATIONALITIES   PASSING  THROUGH   THE   PANAMA 

CANAL,    TO    JULY    1,    1917. 
AGGHE^ATES    BY   FISCAL   YEARS,    BOTH    DIRECTIONS.  


Period. 

d 
a 
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g 
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.2 
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d 
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a 

Q 

d 
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3 
O 

d 

03 

s 
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o 

u 

d 

•a 

Q 

i 
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a 

d 

03 

i 

0 

g 

d 

•4-3 
1— 1 

6 

s 

a 

03 
Q. 
03 
<-> 

d 

d 

C3 

i 

d 

03 

O 

2: 

d 

1 

0 
03 

> 
1 

i 

3 

J3 

d 

03 

a 

ja 

■3 
to 

i 

a 
m 

•a 
0 

1917 

780 
358 
465 

i 

90 
33 
35 

23 

6 

43 
18 
23 

74 
15 

7 

9 
1 
3 

6 

'3' 
3 

2 
1 
2 

72 

24 

6 

13 

2 

150 
45 

42 

7 
6 
2 

86 
^2 

2 

1 

6 

20 

18 
13 
18 

464 
238 
470 

1,876 

1916 

1915 

1 

787 

1 

1,088 

Grand  total 

1 

1,603 

1 

167 

23 

6 

84 

96 

13 

6 

6 

5 

102 

13 

3 

237 

15 

120 

9 

20 

49 

1,172 

3,751 

Distances  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  water,  former  route,  13,135  miles;  via  Panama  Canal, 

5  262  miles.     New  York  to  Hawaii,  former  tfll-water  route,   12,800  miles;  by  Canal,  7,000  miles.     J^ew 
York  to  Manila  via  Hawaii,  former  route,  17,800  miles;  by  Canal,  12,000  miles. 

The  Canal  brings  Callao  4,320  miles  nearer  Liverpool  by  steamer,  reducing  the  distance  from  10,230 
miles  to  5  910  miles  and  saving  about  14  days  in  time.  To  Valparaiso  the  shortening  In  distance  is  1,813 
miles  making  it  7,185  instead  of  8,998,  and  the  saving  in  time  is  about  6  days.  By  its  means  tlie  United 
States  has  an  all-sea  route,  which  is  from  2,500  to  3,000  miles  shorter  than  routes  from  Europe.  New  York, 
via  the  Canal,  is  3,779  miles  from  Callao,  instead  of  9,769  as  formerly,  while  New  Orleans  is  only  3,264 

Between  New  York  and  Yokohama  the  reduction  is  3,729  miles,  and  that  Japanese  city  is  brought 
nearer  to  New  York  than  Liverpool  by  1,805  miles.  Shanghai  is  1,629  miles  nearer  to  New  York.  Sydney, 
Australia  is  3,806  miles  nearer  to  New  York,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  cities  is  2,382  miles  less 
than  the 'distance  between  Sydney  and  Liverpool.  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  is  2,542  miles  nearer  New 
York  and  the  distance  between  them  is  2,759  miles  loss  than  between  Wellington  and  Liverpool.  Between 
New  Zealand  and  Europe  there  is  an  average  saving  of  1,600  miles.— (From  United  States  Consular  Report. 

PANAMA    CANAL    TOLL    RATES. 
1    On  merchant  vessels  carrying  passengers  or  cargo,  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  (SI. 20)  per 
net  vessel  ton — each  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  feet — of  actual  earning  capacity. 

2.  On  vessels  In  ballast  without  passengers  or  cargo,  forty  (40)  per  cent,  less  than  the  rate  of 
tolls  for  vessels  with  passengers  or  cargo.  ^       ..  ,     i,,  ^  ,       v,i 

3.  Upon  naval  vessels,  other  than  transports,  colliers,  hospital  ships,  and  supply  ships,  fifty 
(50)  cents  per  displacement  ton.  ,       .,.  ^   „  ., 

4  Upon  Armv  and  Navy  transports,  colliers,  hospital  ships  and  supply  ships,  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  (SI. 20)  per  net  ton,  the  vessels  to  be  measured  by  the  same  rules  as  are  employed  In 
determining  the  net  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels.  ^     ^ 

The  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912,  providing  for  the  permanent  government  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  other  regulations,  was  amended  In  a  bill  signed  hv  the  President  on  June  15,  1914,  known  as  tho 
"Panama  Tolls  Exemption  Repeal  Bill."  whereby  the  clause  exempting  American  coastwise  ves- 
sels from  paying  tolls  was  repealed.  Full  text  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912  was  printed  In  the 
1914  edition  of  The  World  Almanac. 

NATIONAL    ORANGE,    PATRONS    OF    HUSBANDRY. 

Master — Oliver  Wilson,  Peoria,  111.  Overseer — W.  H.  Vary,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Lecturer — 
E  E  Chapman,  Ludlow,  Mass.  Steward — F.  C.  Bancroft,  Wyoming,  Del.  Assistant  Steward — J.A.Sher- 
wood   Long  Hill,  Ct.      Chavlain — A.  P.  Reardon,  McLouth,  Kan.       Treasurer — Mrs.  Eva  S.  McDowell, 

6  Norfolk  Terrace,  Wellesley,  Mass.  Secretary — C.  M.  Freeman,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio.  Gatekeeper — C.  L. 
Rice  Austin  Minn.  Ceres — Mrs.  Esther  E.  Pattee,  Laoonia,  N.  H.  Pomona — Mrs.  Cora  E.  Ketcham, 
Hastings  Mich  Flora — Mrs.  Ella  Peckhara,  Newport,  R.  I,  L.  A.  Steward — Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Harland,  Payette, 
Idaho  High  Priest — C.  M.  Gardner,  Westfleld,  Mass.  Priest  Archon — Oliver  Wilson,  Peoria,  111.  Priest 
Annalist — C.  E.  Spence,  Oregon  City,  Ore.  Executive  Committee:  C.  S.  Stetson,  Chairman,  Greene,  Me.; 
T.  C.  Atkeson,  Buffalo,  W.  Va.;  W.  N.  Cady,  Secretary,  Middlebury,  Vt.  ^,  .     ^ 

The  National  .  Grange  has  established  over  30,000  subordinate  granges  throughout  the  United 
States.  •  

INDUSTRIAL    WORKERS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

Headquarters,  1001  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III.  Wm.  D.  Haywood,  General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Executive  Board — F.  H.  Little,  Francis  Miller,  Richard  Brazier,  C.  L.  Lambert,  Wm.  Wertola. 

Preamble — The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  In  common. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the  workers  of  the  world  organize  as  a 
class,  take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery  of  production,  and  abolish  the  wage  system. 


THE    COMMONWEALTH    OF    AUSTRALIA. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  consists  of  the  six  original  Australian  Colonies:  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Each  of  these  is  a  self-govern- 
ing state,  except  as  to  the  powers  reserved  to  the  Confederation.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was 
proclaimed  at  Sydney,  January  1,  1901.  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Federal  Parliament,  consisting  of 
tne  King — represented  by  a  Governor-General — a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
consists  of  thirty-six  Senators — six  for  each  State — chosen  for  six  years.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consists  of  seventy-five  members,  distributed  as  follows:  New  South  Wales,  27;  Victoria,  22;  Queensland, 
9;  South  Australia,  7;  Western  Australia,  5;  Tasmania,  5. 


THE    WORKERS*    INTERNATIONAL    INDUSTRIAL    UNION. 

Headquarters,  Detroit,  Mich.  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  Rlchter,  Detroit;  General  Organizer, 
Rudolph  Katz,  Maywood,  N.  J.  General  Executive  Board — Joseph  Yannarelli,  textile  industry,  Paterson 
N.  J.;  August  Gllhaus,  engineering.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  A.  Gierginsky,  metal  and  machinery,  Hartford,  Ct.; 
Ingvar  Paulsen,  Local  121,  Dorchester,  Mass.;  Frank  Kalcec,  M.  and  M.  industry,  Cleveland,  O. 
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THE    SHERMAN    LAW. 

The  following  I3  the  text  concerning  Trusts: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
Congress  assembled: 

Sec.  1.  Every  contract,  combination  In  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  In 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations.  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  Illegal.  Every  person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract,  or  engage  in  any  such  combination 
or  conspiracy,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  So, 000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punish- 
ments In  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combfhe  or  conspire 
with  any  other  person  or  persons  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  S5,000,  6r  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Sec.  3.  Every  contract,  combination  In  form  or  trust  or  otherv/ise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  between  any  such  Territory  and  another,  or  between  any  such  Territory  or 
Territories  and  State  or  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations.  Is  hereby  declared  illegal.  Every 
person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract,  or  engage  In  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
85,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments  In  the  discretion 
of  the  Court. 

Sec.  4.  The  several  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  Invested  with  jurisdiction 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  District- 
Attorneys  of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  districts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  to  Institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  violations.  Such  proceed- 
ings may  be  by  way  of  petition  setting  forth  the  case  and  praying  that  such  violation  shall  be 
enjoined  or  otherwise  prohibited.  When  the  parties  complained,  of  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of 
such  petition  the  Court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  the 
case;  and  pending  .such  petition  and  before  final  decree,  the  Court  may  at  any  time  make  such  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed  just  In  the  premises. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  it  stiall  appear  to  the  Court  before  which  any  proceeding  under  sec.  4  of 
this  act  may  be  pending,  that  the  ends  of  justice  require  that  other  parties  should  be  brought  before 
the  Court,  the  Court  may  cause  them  to  be  summoned,  whether  they  reside  in  the  district  in  which 
the  Court  Is  held  or  not;  and  subpoenas  to  that  end  may  be  served  in  any  district  by  the  marshal 
thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Any  property  owned  under  any  contract  or  by  any  combination,  or  pursuant  to  any 
conspiracy  (and  being  the  subject  thereof)  mentioned  in  sec.  1  of  this  act,  and  being  in  the  coarse  of 
transportation  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States,  and  may  be  seized  and  condemned  by  like  proceedings  as  those  provided  by  law  lor  the  for- 
feiture, seizure  and  condemnation  of  property  imported  into  the  United  States  contrary  to  law. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by  any  other  person  or 
corporation  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  act  may  sue  therefor 
In  any  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  In  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found, 
without  respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sus- 
Btalned,  and  the  costs  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  tee. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  word  "person"  or  "persons"  wherever  used  In  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  corporations  and  associations  existing  under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  either  the  United 
States,  the  laws  of  any  of  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  any  State  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 

Approved  July  2,  1890.  [_ 

SECTIONS     EN     THE     CLAYTON     ACT     OF     OCTOBER     15,     1914,     AMENDING 

THE    SHERMAN    LAW. 

Sec.  12.  That  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  under  the  antitrust  laws  against  a  corporation  may  be 
brought  not  only  in  the  judicial  district  whereof  it  is  an  inliabitant,  but  also  in  any  district  wherein  it  may 
be  found  or  transacts  business;  and  all  process  in  such  cases  may  be  served  in  the  district  of  which  It  is  an 
inhabitant,  or  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

Sec.  13.  That  in  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  sub- 
poenas for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a  court  of  the  United  States  In  any  judicial  district  in  any 
case,  civil  or  criminal,  arising  under  the  antitrust  laws  may  run  Into  any  other  district:  Provided,  That 
in  civil  cases  no  writ  of  subpoena  shall  issue  for  witnesses  living  out  of  the  district  In  which  the  court  la 
held  at  a  greater  distance  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  holding  the  same  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  trial  court  being  first  had  upon  proper  application  and  cause  shown. 

Sec.  14.  That  whenever  a  corporation  shall  violate  any  of  the  penal  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
such  violation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  also  that  of  the  individual  directors,  officers,  or  agents  of  such  corpora- 
tion who  shall  have  authorized,  ordered,  or  done  any  of  the  acts  constituting  In  whole  or  in  part  such  vio- 
lation, and  such  violation  sliall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  therefor  of  any  such  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  agent  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  S5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  by  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  16.  That  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  for  and  have  in- 
jmictive  reUet,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  over  the  parties,  against  threatened  loss 
or  damag-e  'by  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Including  sections  two,  three,  seven  and  eight  of  this  Act, 
when  and  under  the  same  conditions  and  principles  as  injunctive  relief  against  thi'eatened  conduct  that 
will  cause-  loss  or  dama|ge  is  granted  by  courts  of  equity,  under  the  rules  governing  such  proceedings,  and 
upon  the  executioh.  Of  proper  bond  against  damages  for  an  injunction  Improvidently  granted  and  a  showing 
that  ttie  danger  o'J  irreparable  loss  or  damage  is  immediate,  a  preUmlnary  injunction  may  issue:  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  entitle  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association, 
except  the  United  States,  to  bring  suit  in  equity  for  injunctive  relief  against  any  common  carrier  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  approved  February  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  in  respect  of  any  matter  subject  to  the  regulations,  supervisions,  or  other  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Sec.  17.  That  no  preliminary  Injunction  shall  be  Issued  without  notice  to  the  opposite  party.  No 
temporary  restraining  order  shall  be  gianted  without  notice  to  the  opposite  party  unless  it  shall  clearly 
appear  from  specific  facts  shown  by  affidavit  or  by  the  verified  bill  that  immediate  and  irreparable  in- 
Jury,  loss,  or  damage  will  result  to  the  applicant  before  notice  can  be  served  and  a  hearing  had  thereon, 
pvery  such  temporary  restraining  order  shall  be  Indorsed  with  the  date  and  hour  of  Issuance,  shall  be  forth- 
with filed  In  the  clerk's  office  and  entered  of  .record,  shall  define  the  Injury  and  state  why  it  is  Irreparable 
and  why  the  order  was  granted  without  notice,  and  shall  by  its  terms  expire  within  such  time  after  entry, 
not  to  exceed  ten  days,  as  the  court  or  Judge  may  fix,  unless  within  the  time  so  fixed  the  order  Is  extended 
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for  a  like  period  for  good  cause  shown,  and  the  reasons  for  such  extension  shall  be  entered  of  record.  In  case 
a  temporary  restraining  order  shall  be  granted  without  notice  in  the  contingency  specified,  the  matter  of  the 
issuance  of  a  preliminary  injunction  shall  be  set  down  for  a  hearing  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and  shall 
take  precedence  of  all  matters  except  older  matters  of  the  same  character;  and  when  the  same  comes  up 
for  hearing  the  party  obtaining  the  temporary  restraining  order  shall  proceed  with  the  application  for  a 
preliminary  Injunction,  and  if  he  does  not  do  so  the  court  shall  dissolve  the  temporary  restraining  order. 
Upon  two  days'  notice  to  the  party  obtaining  such  temporary  restraining  order  the  opposite  party  may 
appear  and  move  the  dissolution  or  modification  of  the  order,  and  in  that  event  the  court  or  judge  shall  pro- 
ceed to  hear  and  determine  the  motion  as  expeditiously  as  the  ends  of  justice  may  require. 

SAFEGUARDING  OF  TEMPORARY  INJUNCTIONS. 

Sec.  18.  That,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  16  of  this  Act,  no  restraining  order  or  inter- 
locutory order /)f  injunction  shall  Issue,  except  upon  the  giving  of  security  by  the  applicant  in  such  sum  as 
the  court  or  judge  may  deem  proper,  conditioned  upon  the  payment  of  such  costs  and  damages  as  may  be 
Incurred  or  suffered  by  any  party  who  may  be  found  to  have  been  wrongfully  enjoined  or  restrained  thereby. 

Sec.  19.  That  every  order  of  injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  is- 
suance of  the  same,  shall  be  specific  in  terms,  and  shall  describe  In  reasonable  detail,  and  not  by  reference 
to  the  bill  of  complaint  or  other  document,  the  act  or  acts  sought  to  be  restrained,  and  shall  be  binding  only 
upon  the  parties  to  the  suit,  their  officers,  agents,  servants,  employes,  and  attorneys,  or  those  in  active 
concert  or  participating  with  them,  and  who  shall,  by  personal  service  or  otherwise,  have  received  actual 
notice  of  the  same. 

Sec.  20.  That  no  restraining  order  or  injunction  shall  be  granted  by  any  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  judge  or  the  judges  thereof.  In  any  case  between  an  employer  and  employes,  or  between  employers  and 
employes,  or  between  employes,  or  between  persons  employed  and  persons  seeking  employment,  involv- 
ing, or  growing  out  of,  a  dispute  concerning  terms  or  conditions  of  employment,  unless  necessary  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  injury  to  property,  or  to  a  property  right,  of  the  party  making  the  application,  for  which 
Injury  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law,  and  such  property  or  property  right  must  be  described,  with  par- 
ticularity In  the  application,  which  must  be  in  writing  and  sworn  to  by  the  applicant  or  by  his  agent  or  at- 
torney. And  no  such  restraining  order  or  injunction  shall  prohibit  any  person  or  persons,  whether  singly 
or  in  concert,  from  terminating  any  relation  of  employment,  or  from  ceasing  to  perform  any  work  or  labor, 
or  from  recommending,  advising,  or  persuading  others  by  peaceful  means  so  to  do;  or  from  attending  at 
any  place  where  any  such  person  or  persons  may  lawfully  be,  for  the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or  com- 
municating information,  or  from  peacefully  persuading  any  person  to  work  or  to  abstain  from  working; 
or  from  ceasing  to  patronize  or  to  employ  any  party  to  such  dispute,  or  from  recommending,  advising,  or 
persuading  others  by  peaceful  and  lawful  means  so  to  do;  or  from  paying  or  giving  to,  or  withholding  from, 
any  person  engaged  in  such  dispute,  any  strike  benefits  or  other  moneys  or  things  of  value;  or  from  peace- 
bly  assembling  in  a  lawful  manner,  and  for  lawful  purposes;  or  from  doing  any  act  or  thing  which  might 
lawfully  be  done  in  the  absence  of  such  dispute  by  any  party  thereto;  nor  shall  any  of  the  acts  specified  in 
this  paragraph  be  considered  or  held  to  be  violations  of  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT. 

Sec.  21.  That  any  person  who  shall  willfully  disobey  any  lawful  writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree, 
or  command  of  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  or  any  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  doing 
any  act  or  thing  therein,  or  thereby  forbidden  to  be  done  by  him,  if  the  act  or  thing  so  done  by  him  be  of 
such  character  as  to  constitute  also  a  criminal  offense  under  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  in  which  the  act  was  committed,  shall  be  proceeded  against  for  his  said  contempt  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

Sec.  22.  That  whenever  it  shall  bo  made  to  appear  to  any  district  court  or  judge  thereof,  or  to  any 
judge  therein  sitting,  by  the  return  of  a  proper  officer  on  lawful  process,  or  upon  the  affidavit  of  some  cred- 
ible person,  or  by  information  filed  by  any  district  attorney,  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that 
any  person  has  been  guilty  of  such  contempt,  the  court  or  judge  thereof,  or  any  judge  therein  sitting,  may 
issue  a  rule  requiring  the  said  person  so  chared  to  show  cause  upon  a  day  certain  why  he  should  not  be 
punished  therefor,  which  rule,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  or  information,  shall  be  served  upon 
the  person  charged,  with  sufficient  promptness  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for  and  make  return  to  the  order 
at  the  time  fixed  therein.  If  upon  or  by  such  return,  in  the  judgment  of/the  court,  the  alleged  contempt 
be  not  sufficiently  purged,  a  trial  shall  be  directed  at  a  time  and  place  fixed  by  tlie  court:  Provided,  hoto- 
ever.  That  if  the  accused,  being  a  natural  person,  fail  or  refuse  to  make  return  to  the  rule  to  show  cause, 
an  attachment  may  Issue  against  his  person  to  compel  an  answer,  and  in  case  of  his  continued  failure  or 
refusal,  or  if  for  any  reason  it  be  impracticable  to  dispose  of  the  matter  on  the  return  day,  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  give  reasonable  bail  for  his  attendance  at  the  trial  and  his  submission  to  the  final  judgment  of  the 
court.  Where  the  accused  is  a  body  corporate,  an  attachment  for  the  sequestration  of  its  property  may  be 
Issued  upon  like  refusal  or  failure  to  answer. 

In  all  cases  within  the  purview  of  this  Act  such  trial  may  be  by  the  court,  or,  upon  demand  of  the  ac- 
cused, by  a  jury;  in  which  latter  event  the  court  may  impanel  a  jury  from  the  jurors  then  in  attendance, 
or  the  court  or  the  Judge  therof  in  chambers  may  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  to  be  selected  and 
summoned,  as  provided  by  law,  to  attend  at  the  time  and  place  of  trial,  at  which  time  a  jury  shall  be  selected 
and  Impaneled  as  upon  a  trial  for  misdemeanor;  and  such  trial  shall  conform,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  prac- 
tice In  criminal  cases  prosecuted  by  indictment  or  upon  information. 

If  the  accused  be  found  guilty,  judgment  shall  pe  entered  accordingly,  prescribing  the  punishment, 
either  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Such  fine  shaU  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  or  to  the  complainant  or  other  party  injured  by  the  act  constituting  the  contempt,  or  may,  where 
more  than  one  is  so  damaged,  be  divided  or  apportioned  among  them  as  the  court  may  direct,  but  in  no 
case  shall  the  fine  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States.'exceed,  in  case  the  accused  is  a  natural  person,  the  sum 
of  S1,000,  nor  shall  such  imprisonment  exceed  the  term  of  six  months:  Provided,  That  in  any  case  the  court 
or  a  judge  thereof  may,  for  good  cause  shown,  by  affidavit  or  proof  taken  in  open  court  or  before  such  judBe 
and  filed  with  the  papers  in  the  case,  dispense  with  the  rule  to  show  cause,  and  may  issue  an  attachment  for 
the  arrest  of  the  person  charged  with  contempt;  In  which  event  such  person,  when  arrested,  shall  be  brought 
before  such  court  or  a  judge  thereof  without  unnecessary  delay  and  shall  be  admitted  to  bail  in  a  reason- 
able pMialty  for  his  appearance  to  answer  to  the  charge  or  for  trial  for  the  contempt;  and  thereafter  the 
proceedings  shall  be  the  same  as  provided  herein  in  case  the  rule^-had  Issued  in  the  first  instance. 

GRANTING  OF  WRITS  OF  ERROR. 

Sbc.  23.  That  the  evidence  taken  upon  the  trial  of  any  persons««o  accused  may  be  preserved  by  bill 
of  exceptions,  and  any  judgment  of  conviction  may  be  reviewed  upon  writ  of  error  in  ^  respects  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law  in  criminal  cases,  and  may  be  affirmed,  reversed,  or  modified  as  justice  may  require.  Upon 
the  granting  of  such  writ  of  error,  execution  of  judgment  shall  be  stayed,  and  the  accused,  if  thereby  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment,  shall  be  admitted  to  bail  in  such  reasonable  sum  as  may  be  required  by  the  court, 
or  by  any  justice,  or  any  judge  of  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  or  any  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sbc.  24.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  relate  to  contempts  committed  in  the 
presence  of  the  court,  or  so  near  therto  as  to  obstruct  the  administration  of  justice,  nor  to  contempts  com- 
mitted In  disobedience  of  any  lawful  writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  command  entered  in  any  suit  or 
action  brought  or  prosecuted  in  the  name  of,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  United  States,  but  the  same,  and  all  other 
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cases  of  contempt  not  specifically  embraced  within  section  twenty-one  of  this  Act,  may  be  punished  in 
conformity  to  the  usages  at  law  and  In  equity  now  prevailing. 

Sec.  25.  That  no  proceeding  for  contempt  shall  be  instituted  against  any  person  unless  begun  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  tlie  act  complained  of;  nor  shall  any  such  proceeding  be  a  bar  to  any  criminal 
prosecution  for  the  same  act  or  acts:  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  any  proceedings  in  contempt 
pending  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  26.  If  any  clause,  sentence,  paragraph,  or  part  of  tills  Act  shall,  for  any  reason,  be  adjudged  by 
any  comt  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  be  invalid,  such  judgment  shall  not  affect,  impair,  or  invalidate  the 
remainder  thereof,  but  shall  be  confined  in  its  operation  to  the  clause,  sentence,  paragraph,  or  part  thereof 
directly  involved  In  the  controversy  in  which  such  jugdment  shall  have  been  rendered. 


WAR    PROSECUTIONS    UNDER    THE    SHERMAN    AND    CLAYTON  oACTS. 

During  the  year  1917,  the  Sherman  Law  was  applied  for  the  first  time  to  a  new  situation  growing  out 
of  the  International  War.  Indictments  were  found  in  New  York  City  and  San  Francisco  against  persons 
charged  with  conspiring  to  restrain  trade  by  endeavoring  to  interfere  with  shipments  of  munitions  and 
war  supplies  to  the  French  and  British  Governments.  Among  those  named  in  the  indictment  found  in 
New  Yori?  were  a  former  congressman  and  a  former  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  trial  of  this 
indictment  resulted  in  a  conviction  of  some  of  the  defendants  and  disagreement  as  to  others.  The  trial 
of  the  indictment  at  San  Francisco  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  some  of  the  parties,  and  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1917,  owing  to  the  abnormally  high  and  mounting  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, the  Department  of  Justice  undertook  a  nationwide  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  such  increase 
was  in  any  way  due  to  combinations  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Law.  The  investigation  in  New  York 
was  conducted  by  Frank  M.  Swacker,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  Robert  P.  Stephen- 
son, and  resulted  in  indictments  being  returned  against  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  corporations  and  sixty- 
five  individuals,  coal  operators  producing  so-called  smokeless  coal  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  on  a  charge 
of  combining  to  fix  prices  for  then-  output.  On  the  trial  of  one  of  these  inidctments,  the  defendants  were 
acquitted. 

Indictments  were  also  returned  in  Boston  against  alleged  combinations  with  respect  to  onions,  and 
another  in  Chicago  with  respect  to  eggs.  Other  prosecutions  under  the  Sherman  Law  began  during  the 
year  affected  alleged  combinations  with  respect  to  cement,  automobile  accessories,  sisal,  creamery  products, 
milk,  news  print  paper,  tiles,  plumbing  goods,  fish,  bread  and  monuments. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  LAW  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

With  the  opening  of  school  early  in  September,  1917,  the  new  State  Law  for  Physical  Training  for  both 
elementary  and  high  schools  went  fully  into  effect.  The  general  plan  was  prepared  by  the  Military  Train- 
ing Commission  and  reported  by  the  commission  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.     The  plan  as  finally  adopted  "contemplates: 

First^That  physical  training  be  construed  as  covering:  (1)  Individual  health  examination  and  per- 
sonal health  instruction  (medical  inspection).  (2)  Instruction  concerning  the  care  of  the  body  and  con- 
cerning the  important  facts  of  hygiene  (recitations  in  hygiene).  (3)  Physical  exercise  as  a  health  habit, 
including  gymnastics,  elementary  marching  and  organized  supervised  play,  recreation  and  athletics. 

Second — (1)  That  the  class  teacher  assist  in  individual  health  examination  and  personal  health  instruc- 
tion of  pupils  through  (a)  daily  morning  inspection — that  is,  a  rapid  inspection  of  all  pupils  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  day's  session;  (b)  reference  to  the  proper  authority  of  all  children  showing  need  of  personal 
e.xaminatlon  and  advice;  (c)  appropriate  exercise  and  recreational  provision  for  all  pupils  reported  by  the 
medical  inspector  as  organically  unfitted  for  regular  physical  exercise;  (d)  the  following  out  of  all  health 
advice  that  can  be  followed  out.  This  assistance  from  the  regular  class  teacher  is  not  to  take  the  place  of 
that  given  by  the  medical  inspector  or  school  nurse.  (2)  That  plans  for  the  individual  health  examination, 
personal  hygienic  instruction  and  following  up  of  advice  be  corelated  with  the  medical  inspection  service  in 
the  schools. 

Third — (1)  That  class  instruction  concerning  the  care  of  the  body  and  the  important  facts  of  hygiene 
be  given  b.v  the  class  teacher,  except  in  schools  where  special  teachers  be  appointed.  (2)  That  at  least  two 
periods  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  each  be  devoted  weekly  to  this  instruction  during  each  and  every  term. 

(3)  That  the  instruction  in  hygiene  includes  such  subjects  as  the  hygiene  of  the  teacher,  sanitation  of  the 
schoolroom  and  playground,  hygiene  of  the  janitor,  the  use  of  pupils  as- health  officers  or  sanitary  inspectors. 
That  the  syllabus  for  elementary  grades  contain  as  central  topics,  cleanliness,  posture  (care  of  the  bones  and 
joints),  cheerfulness  (care  of  the  emotions),  care  of  the  skin,  digestion,  muscles,  eyes,  ear,  nose,  tlu-oat,  lungs, 
heart  and  circulation  and  nervous  system.  That  the  syllabus  for  secondary  schools  contain  as  central 
topics  laws  of  health,  the  causes  of  poor  health  and  disease,  the  contributory  causes  of  poor  health,  the  de- 
tenses  of  health,  personal  hygiene,  domestic  hygiene  and  community  hygiene. 

Fourth — (1)  That  the  instruction  in  physical  exercise  include  practice  in  such  activities  as  gymnastics, 
marching,  play,  recreational  exercise  and  athletics.  (2)  That  in  the  elementary  schools  a  two-minute  drill 
be  conducted  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  period  or  at  least  four  times  a  day.  (3)  That  in  the  secondary 
schools  a  two-minute  drill  be  conducted  at  the  beginning  of  each  scliool  hour  or  at  least  four  times  a  day. 

(4)  That  three  additional  hours  of  supervised  recreation  be  required  eacli  week  in  all  classes  and  in  all  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

INTEREST    RATES    ON    UNITED    STATES    BONDS    DURING    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.) 
AT  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  the  United  States  Treasury  was  depleted,  and  the  national  credit 
reduced  to  a  12'';;  basis.  In  1860,  failing  to  place  a  &%  loan,  the  Government  borrowed  on  one-year  treasury 
notes  at  from  6  to  12%  discount;  wliile  in  1861  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sold  a  small  amount  of  twenty 
year  6s  at  9  1-2 '^■;.  The  great  popular  loan  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Harvey  Flsk  &  Sons  point 
out,  was  the  6"^^,  5-20  year  loan  of  1862.  This  loan  was  placed  directly  with  the  people  through  one  general 
agent  and  2,850  sub-agents.  There  were  8514,771,600  of  this  loan  placed  at  par  in  currency.  The  other 
great  war  loan  was  the  7.30<^J,  three-year  loan  issued  in  1864  and  1865,  of  which  5829,992,500  were  sold  at 
par  in  currency.  The  Civil  War  loans  (with  the  exception  of  the  6s  of  1861,  518,415,000  of  which  were  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  89.03 '^r.)  were  all  placed  at  par  in  currency,  but  commissions  ranging  from  1-8"'^.  to 
1%  were  allowed  to  the  bankers  distributing  the  bonds.  However,  it  is  worth  noting  that  while  the  average 
Interest  nominally  paid  by  the  Government  on  its  bonds  during  the  war  period  was  almost  exactly  6''.', 
the  fact  that  payment  was  received  in  currency  made  the  rate  of  interest  actually  paid  much  higher.  The 
average  gold  value  of  United  States  notes  In  1862  was  88.03"?^,,  resulting  in  an  actual  interest  rate  for  that 
year  of  about  6  3-4^'^..  In  1863  the  value  of  a  currency  dollar  fell  to  68. 9"^^,  consequently  the  interest  rate 
rose  to  about  8  3-4"^;.  In  1864  the  Government's  credit  reached  low-water  mark  in  an  average  market 
'alue  In  gold  for  Its  notes  of  49.2%,  resulting  in  an  actual  interest  rate  of  about  12%.  At  one  time  during 
the  year  the  gold  value  of  the  notes  was  only  38.7<-'; .  At  this  valuation  the  interest  basis  was  about  15  1-2%. 
In  1865  the  notes  averaged  63.6"^,',  in  value,  bringing  the  interest  rate  down  to  about  9  1-2'^; .  In  the  three 
following  years  the  currency  dollar  was  worth  around  72 '"J  in  gold,  making  the  interest  basis  about  8  3-8%. 
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BRITISH    INCOME-TAX    PAYERS. 

(American  Consular  Report,  May,  1915.) 

It  la  probable  that  the  total  number  of  income-tax  payers  in  Great  Britain  Is  somewhat  under  1,000,000, 
many  worltingmen  escaping  payment  of  the  tax  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  accurate  record  of 
individual  earnings.  In  1914  there  were  709. .^56  assessments  on  individuals  with  incomes  between  £160 
and  £10,000  vJ780  and  1548,665)  and  390  whose  incomes  exceeded  the  latter  figure,  the  gross  income  of  the 
709,746  individuals  being  Sl,22i-,226,600.     Classified  by  incomes  these  tax  payers  numbered: 


Number  of 

Gross  Amount 

Number  of 

Gross  Amount 

INCOME. 

■  Assessments. 

of  Income. 

INCOME. 

Assessments. 

of  Income. 

S780  toS975 

257,499 

8230,059,500 

54,380  to  54,865 .  .  . 

7,445 

$35,199,100 

S97o  toSl,460 

237.434 

286,987,400 

S4.865  to  59.735.  .  . 

16,363 

110,137.900 

Sl,4n0  to  Sl,045.  .  . 

85,557 

147,3.57,.500 

59,735  to  814,600.  . 

3,381 

40,748,000 

Sl,94u  to  .S2,435.  .. 

46,063 

102,762,600 

.514,600  to  519,465. 

1,231 

20,916,800 

S2,435  to  52.920... 

23.411 

63,537,800 

519,465  to  824,330. 

678 

15,155,100 

S2.920  to.S3,405.  .  . 

13,383 

42,772.100 

824,330  to  848,665. 

882 

30,320,100 

S3,405  toS3,895.  .  . 

10,2,50 

37,844,200 

848,665  and  over..  . 

390 

40,440.400 

$3,895  to  S4,380.  .  . 

6,779 

23,988,100 

The  foregoing  schedule  does  not  indicate  the  retura"  made  by  55,949  firms  nor  the  returns  on  incomes 
of  public  companies  and  local  authoritle.s. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    CREDIT    MEN. 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Men  has  for  Its  object  the  improving  and  safeguarding  of  tbe 
conditions  under  which  credit  Is  extended  through  the  co-operatlou  of  Its  22,175  members.  It  alma 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  beneficial  to  the  honest  debtor  and  creditor.  It  strives  for  better 
mercantile  agency  service,  the  prevention  of  commercial  fraud,  the  bettering  of  credit  department 
methods,  the  dissemination  of  literature  of  general  Interest  to  credit  men  and  the  education  of  hla 
customers  In  the  use  of  the  financial  statement,  observance  of  discount  terms,  etc. 

The  work  Is  done  through  a  number  of  standing  committees  appointed  by  the  national  organi- 
zation, which  works  with  the  co-operation  of  similar  committees  appointed  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
affiliated  branche.s.  A  number  of  the  local  branches  operate  bureaus  for  the  exchange  of  credit 
Information  between  their  members,  and  bureaus  for  the  friendly  adjustment  of  Insolvent  estates. 

President — S.  J.  Whitlock,  Chicago,  III.  First  Vice-President — Ira  D.  Kingsbury,  Rochester,  N.  Y- 
Second  Vice-President — H.  H.  Humphrey,  Boston,  Mass.  Secretaiy-Treo.surer — J.  H.  Tregoe,  41  Park  RoWt 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


INVENTIONS. 

EPOCH-MAKING  INVENTIONS  BY  PEOPLK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  LAST 
FIFTY  YEARS,  AS  LISTED   IN  THE  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE. 


Invention. 


Telephone 

Typewriter 

Cash  register 

Incandescent  lamp 

Talking  machine 

Electric  furnace  reduction .  . 

Electrolytic  alkali  prod'ctlon 

Transp'rent  photograph  film 

Motion-picture  machine. . . . 

Buttonhole-.sewing  machine. 

Carborundum 

Calcium  carbide 

Artilicial  graphite 

Split-phase  Induction  motor. 

Air  brake 

Electric  welding 

Chaln-stltch  shoe-sewing  ma- 
chine  

Continuous-process  match 
machine 

Single-type  composing  ma- 
chine  


Inventor. 


Bell 

Sholes 

Patterson 

Edison 

Edison 

Cowles 

Castner 

Eastman 

Edison 

Ueece 

Ache.son 

Willson 

Acheson 

Tesla 

Westlnghouse .  . 
Thomson 


French  &  Myers 
Beecher 


Lanston. 


Date. 


1876 
1878 
1885 
1880 
1878 
1885 
1890 
1888 
1893 
1881 
1891 
1888 
1896 
1887 
1869 
1889 

1881 

1888 

1887 


Invention. 


Type-bar  ca.sting 

Chrome  tanning 

Disk  ploughs  (modern  type) 

Welt  machine 

Electric  lamp . 

Recording  adding  machine. . 

Celluloid 

Automatic  knoHylng  har- 
vester machine 

Water  gas 

Machine  for  making  barbed 
wire 

Rotary  converter 

Automatic  car-coupler 

High-speed  steel 

Dry-air  process  for  blast  fur- 
nace  

Block  signals  for  railways. 

Trolley  car 


Harvey ized  armor  plate. . . 


Inventor. 


Mergenthaler. 

Schulz 

Hardy 

Goodyear 

Brush 

Burroughs. . .  . 
Hyatt 


Appleby. 
Lowe.  . . 


Glidden 

Bradley 

Janney 

Taylor  &  White 


Gayley 

Robinson 

Van  Depoele  & 

Sprague 

Harvey 


Date. 


1885 
1884 
1896 
1871 
1879 
1888 
1870 

1880 
1875 

1875 
1887 
1873 
1901 

1894 
1872 

1884-87 
1891 


As  compared  with  this  list,  note  the  following  list  of  important  inventions  that  have  been  made  during 
the  same  period  by  foreigners,  which  has  been  compiled  from  Information  furnished  by  the  43  examining 
divisions  of  the  Patent  Office: 


Invention. 

Date. 

Inventor. 

Nationality. 

Electric  steel .        

i900 

18o7 

1869 

1874 

1877 

1900 

1886    , 

1900 

1880 

1884 

1883 

1888 

1890 

1893 

Ueroiilt 

French. 

Dynamite 

Artificial  alizarene  (dye)                            

No:iel 

Swedish. 

r;r;iebe  &  Lieberman 

German. 

Siphon  recorder 

Gas  enffine  Otto  cvcle                          .        

English. 

Oti,o 

German, 

Marconi 

Italian. 

Vielle 

French. 

Diesel 

German. 

Centrifugal  creamer 

De  Laval 

Swedish. 

Hadfleld 

English. 

Electric  transformer                           

Gaulard  &  Gibbs     

English. 

Cvanide  orocess  for  extractlner  metal 

Arthur  &  De  Forrest 

English 

Welsbach 

Austrian. 

By-product  coke  oven 

Hoffman 

Austrian, 
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Progress  of  the   United  States. 


PROGRESS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATUES 

IN    AREA,    POPULATION,    AND    MATERIAL    INDUSTRIES. 
(Statement  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce.) 


Area  b square  miles 

Population  c no. 

Population  per  square  mile  c no. 

Wealth  d  e dols. 

Wealth,  per  capita  d  e dols. 

Public  debt,  less  cash  in  Trcasui'y  g.  .dols. 

Public  debt,  per  capita.  . dols. 

Interest  bearing  debt  h dols. 

Annual  interest  charge dols. 

Interest,  per  capita dols. 

Gold  coined dols. 

Silver  coined dols. 

Gold  in  circulation  j dols. 

Silver  in  circulation  j dols. 

Gold  certificates  in  circulation dols. 

Silver  certificates  in  circulation dols. 

United  States  notes  (Greenbacks)   In 
circulation dols. 

National  bank  notes  in  circulation.  .  .dols. 

Federal  Reserve  notes dols. 

Federal  Reserve  bank  notes dols. 

Miscellaneous  currency  in  circulation  »( dols. 

Total  circulation  of  money dols. 

Per  capita dols. 

National  banks no. 

Capital dols. 

Bank  clearings.  New  York dols. 

Total  United  States dols. 

Deposits  in  National  banks dols. 

Deposits  in  savings  banks dols. 

Depositors  in  savings  banks no. 

Farms  and  farm  property  d dols. 

Farm  products,  value  d dols. 

Manufacturing  establishments  d po. 

Value  of  products  d d6ls. 

United  States  Government  receipts — 

net  ordinary  s dols. 

Customs dols. 

Internal  revenue dols. 

United  States  Government,  disburse- 
ments, net  ordinary  u dols. 

War dols. 

Navy dols. 

Pensions dols. 

Interest  on  public  debt dols. 

Imports  of  merchandise dols. 

Pei-  capita dols. 

Exports  of  merchandise dols. 

Per  capita dols. 

Imports,  silk,  raw lbs. 

Rubber,  crude lbs. 

Tin  plates lbs. 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of. .  .  .dols. 

Domestic  exports,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures   dols. 

Domestic  exports,  all  manufactures.,  .dols. 

Farm  animals,  value dols. 

Cattle no. 

Horses no. 

Sheep no. 

Mules no. 

Swine no. 

Production  of  gold dols. 

Silver,  commercial  value dols. 

Coal long  tons 

Petroleum gals. 

Pig  iron tons 

Steel tons 

Tin  plates lbs. 

Copper long  tons 

Wool lbs. 

Wheat bush. 

Corn bush. 

Cotton bales 

Cane  sugar lbs. 

Sugar  consumed lbs. 

Per  capita lbs. 

Cotton  consumed SOO-lb.  bales 

Domestic  cotton  expoi-ted lbs. 

Railways  operated miles 

Passengers  carried no 

Freight  carried  1  mile short  tons 

Revenue,  ton  per  mile cents 

Passenger  cars no 

^Other  cars no. 


1800. 


892,135 

5,308,-J83 

6.47 


82,976,294 

15.63 

82,976.294 

3,402,601 

0.64 

317,760 

224,296 

! 16,000,000 


10,500,000 

26,500,000 

5.00 


10,848,749 

9,080.933 

809,397 

10,813,971 

2,560,879 

3,448,716 

04,131 

3,402,601 

91,252,768 

17.19 

70.971,78r 

13.37 


52,144 


153,509 


18,829 


1850. 


2,997,119 

23,191,876 

7  " 

7,135,780.000 

307.69 

63,452,774 

2.74 

63,452,774 

3,782,393 

0.16 

31,981,739 

1,86C,100 

147,395,455 


131,366,526 

278,761,982 

12.02 


43,431,130 

251.354 

3,967,343,580 


123,025 
1,019,100,616 

43,592,889 
39,668,686 


40,948,383 

9,687,025 

7.904,725 

1,866.886 

3,782,393 

173,509.526 

7.48 

144,375,726 

6.23 


20,145,067 

1,953,702 

23,223,105 

544,180,516 

17,778.907 

4,336,719 

21.773,220 

559,331 

30..354.213 

50,000.000 

50.900 

6,266,233 


563,755 


650 

52,516.959 

100,485,944 

592,071,104 

2,454.442 

247,577,000 


422,626 

638,381,604 

9.021 


1880. 


3,026.789 

50,155.783 

16.86 

42,642,000,000 

850.20 

1,919,326.748 

38.27 

1,723,993,100 

79,633,981 

1.59 

62,308,279 

27,411.694 

(    225.695.779 

(      68,622,345 

7,963,900 

5,789,569 

327,895.457 
337,415,178 


973,382,228 

19.41 

2,076 

455.909,565 

37,182,128,621 


833,701,034 

819,106.973 

2.335.582 

12,180,501.538 

2,212,450.927 

253,852 

5,369,579,191 

333,526.501 
186,522,065 
124,009.374 

264,847,637 

38,116.916 

13.536,985 

56,777.174 

95,757,575 

667,954,746 

!)12.51 

835,638.658 

.T16.43 

2.562,236 

15,826.099 

379.902,880 

.71,266,699 


14, 

121, 

1,576, 

33, 

11, 

40, 

1, 

34, 

36, 

34, 

63 

1,104 

3, 

1 


,716,524, 
,818,298 
,917,556 
258.000 
,201,800 
,765.900 
,729.500 
034.100 
,000.000 
,717,000 
,822,830 
,017.166 
835.191 
,247 ,335 


27,000 

232,500,000 

498,549.868 

1,717,434,543 

6,605,750, 

178,872,000 

1,979,221,478 

39.46 

1,865.922 

1,822,061.114 

93,267 


1900. 


1917.  a 


3.026.789 

75.994.575 

25.55 

88,517,306,775 

1,164.79 

1,107,711,2.58 

14.52 

1,023,478.860 

33,545.130 

0,44 

99,272,943 

30, .145. 321 

610.806.472 

142,050.334 

200,733,019 

408,465,574 

313,971.545 
300,115,112 


79,008,942 

2,055,150,998 

26.93 

3,7.32 

621,536.461 

5I.964,53S,.564 

84,582.450,081 

2,458,002,7,58 

2,389,719.954 

6.107,083 

020.439.901,164 

4,417,069,972 

«2(!7.514 

rll,40G,926,701 

567,240.8.52 
233,164.871 
295,327,927 


487, 
134 

55 
140 

40 
849, 

1,394, 

11 

49 

147 

20 

121 

484 

2,228 

43 

13, 

41, 

9 

37' 
79 
35 

240 

2,672 

13 

10 

849 

288 
522 

2,105 

10 

322 

.4,477 

3 
3.100 

576 
141,596 


1, 


713,792 
774.758 
953.078 
877.316 
160,333 
941.184 

10.93 
483.082 

17.76 
,259.310 
,377.138 
,963.804 
478,728 

913,.548 
846.235 
123,134 
.902.414 
,537,524 
,883.065 
,086,027 
,079,356 
,171,000 
741.100 
,789,310 
,062,218 
,789,242 
188,329 
,004,022 
270.588 
,636.621 
,229,505 
,'02,516 
,245,602 
549,011 
,175,236 

58.91 
,603,516 
,583,188 
194,262 
,831,251 
,551,161 

0.729 
34,713 
,416.125 


3,026.789 

103,500.473 

34.80 

/187,739,071,090 

.n,905.OO 

1,726,850.631 

16.58 

1,691,562.250 

45,110,212 

0.44 

il8  525,026 

^4,114.082 

fc764.4I2.156 

fc266.245.065 

n,747.8Sl,829 

477,507,136 

336.251,854 

698,632,391 

544,749.215 

12.669.660 

1,970.414 

4,850,3,59,720 

46.57 

7,589 

1,079.659,000 

fI47,180.709.461 

1241.407.541,000 

k9. 696. 459.000 

i5,088..587.295 

ill. 148.392 

Z)40.991. 449,090 

(/13,449.3!0.000 

r275,791 

rl4,363,088,831 

1,122,576,230 
225,981,934 
«809,2 15,998 

1,041,63.5,117 

i 164,635,577 

1155.029.426 

il59.302.3ol 

i22,900,313 

2,659,355,185 

1025.32 

6,293,806,090 

59.33 

33.868,885 

333,373,711 

1,370,462 

27,809,829 

1,129.341,616 

4,135,711,169 

6,685.020,000 

63.617.000 

21,126,000 

48.483.000 

4,639,000 

67.453,000 

492,316.400 

i47,945,879 

1474.660,256 

ill. 806,372,368 

i29.9I6.213 

«2,151,036 

i2,766,401,227 

1619,647 

1288,490,000 

i639.886,n00 

42,583,241,000 

ill. 150,186 

621,799,360 

i7,960,362,762 

i78.13 

Y7,055,760 

3,088.067,205 

!/264,378 

2/975,303.602 

2/276,830,302.723 

2/0.732 

2/55.705 

2/2,452,272 


Irrigation,  United  States  Government  Projects. 
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PROGRESS    OF   THE   UNITED    STATES — Continued. 


American  vessels  built  z tons 

Trading,  domestic,  etc tons 

Trading,  foreign tons 

On  Great  I^akes tons 

Vessels    passing    tlirough   Sault   Ste. 
Marie  Canal tons 

Commercial  failures no. 

Amount  of  liabilities dols. 

Post-Offlces no. 

Receipts  of  P.-O.  Department dols. 

Telegrams  sent  (2 ) no. 

Newspapers,  etc.  (4) no. 

Public  schools,  salaries  (5) dols. 

Patents  issued no. 

Immigrants  arrived  (6) no. 


1800. 


106,261 
301,919 
669,921 


903 

280,80J 


1850. 


279,255 
1,949,743 
1,585,711 

198,266 


18,417 
5,499,985 


2,526 


993 
369,980 


1880. 


157,409 
2,715,224 
1,352,810 

605,102 

1,734,890 

4,735 

65,752,000 

42,989 

33.315,479 

29,215,509 

9,723 

55,942,972 

13,947 

457,257 


1900. 


393,790 
4,338.145 

826,694 
1,565,587 

22,315,834 

10,774 

138,495,673 

76,688 

102,354,579 

63,167,783 

20,806 

137,687,746 

26,499 

448,572 


1917.  a 


i325,413 
16,277,934 
i2,191,715 
12,760,815 

«6,824,463 

(1)7,488 

(1)94,721,356 

55,413 

i312,057,689 

(3)90,000,000 

23,387 

2/344,668,690 

«5,927 

^_  i298,826 

a  Figures  of  1917  are  somewhat  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision,  b  Exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Islands 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  c  Census  figures,  relating  to  Contlnwital  United  States;  the  figures  for 
1917  represent  an  estimate,  rf  Census  figures,  e  True  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property.  /1912, 
g  1800  to  1850,  outstanding  principal  of  tne  public  debt,  January  1.  ft  Figures  for  the  years  1800  to  1850 
include  the  total  public  debt,  i  1916.  j  Gold  and  silver  cannot  be  stated  separately  prior  to  1876.  From 
1862  to  1875,  Inclusive,  gold  and  silver  were  not  in  circulation,  except  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it  is 
estimated  that  the  average  specie  circulation  was  about  $25,000,000,  and  this  estimate  is  continued  for  the 
three  following  years  under  the  head  of  gold.  After  th.at  period  gold  was  available  for  circulation.  A-  As 
the  result  of  a  special  investigation  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  a  reduction  of  8135,000,000  was  made  in 
the  estimate  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  on  July  1,  1907,  as  compared  with  the  basis  of  previous  years,  and 
on  September  1  1910,  a  reduction  of  89,700,000  was  made  in  the  estimate  of  .silver  coin.  I  Includes  $347,- 
695  000  Federal  Reserve  Gold  Settlement  Fund,  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  m  In- 
cludes notes  of  Bank  of  United  States;  State  bank  notes;  demand  notes  of  1862  and  1863;  fractional  currency, 
1870-  Treasury  notes  of  1890-1891  to  date,  and  currency  certificates,  act  of  June  8,  1892-1900.  n  Includes  all 
deposits  demand  and  time,  o  Includes  value  of  buildings,  53,556,639,496.  The  Twelfth  Census  was  the 
first  to  collect  statistics  of  buildings  on  farms,  r  Includes  value  of  buildings,  86,325,451,528.  a  Wealth 
production  on  farms,  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1916.  The  figures  of  the  various  censuses 
are  not  comparable,  reasons  for  which  will  be  found  in  census  reports,  t  Exclusive  of  neighborhood  indus- 
tries and  hand  trades,  included  in  years  previous  to  1905.  Figures  under  the  head  of  1917  relate  to  1914. 
s  "Ordinary  receipts"  Include  receipts  from  customs,  internal  revenue,  direct  tax,  public  lands,  and  "miscel- 
laneous "  but  do  not  include  receipts  from  loans,  premiums,  Treasury  notes,  or  revenues  of  Post-Omce 
Department.  Z  Includes  corporation  and  individual  income  taxes,  3360,006,142  in  1917.  m  "Ordinary 
disbursements"  Include  disbursements  for  war,  navy,  Indians,  pensions,  payments  for  interest,  and  "mis- 
cellaneous "  but  do  not  include  payments  for  premiums,  principal  of  public  debt,  or  disbursements  for 
postal  service  paid  from  revenues  thereof.  «  Imports  for  consumption  after  1850.  w  Based  on  general 
Imports.  X  Domestic  exports  only  after  1860.  ;/  1915.  '  Includes  canal  boats  and  barges  prior  to  1880. 
(1)  First  six  montlis.  (2)  Figures  relate  to  the  Western  Union  only  and  after  1900  do  not  include  messages 
sent  over  leased  wires  or  under  railroad  contracts.  (3)  Estimated  1912.  (4)  1800  to  1850.  inclusive,  from 
census  of  1880;  from  1880  to  1900,  inclusive,  from  Rowell's  Newspaper  Directory;  after  1900  from  Ayer'a 
American  Newspaper  Annual.  Figures  for  1916  include  outlying  possessiotis.  (5)  Includes  salaries  for 
teachers  only.  (G)  1850,  total  alien  passengers  arrived;  1850,  15  months  ending  December  31;  after  IS.'^O. 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  ^____ 

IRRIGATION,    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT    PROJECTS. 

IRHIGATION  and  crop  results  on  projects,  1916.  (Source:  The  Reclamation  Service,  Department  ol 
the  Interior.) 


State. 


Arizona 

Arizona-CaUf  ornia . 
California 

Colorado 

jdaho 


Project. 


Montana. 


Montana-North  Dakota. 

Nebraska-Wyoming 

Nevada , 

New  Mexico 

New  Me.xlco-Texas 

Orenon 

Oregon-California 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington 


Wyoming . 


Salt  River 

Yuma 

Orland ,  . . 

Grand  Valley. .. . . 
Umcompahgre  Valley 

Boise 

Minidoka 

Huntley 

Milk  River 

Sun  River 

Lower  Yellowstone.. 

North  Platte 

Truckee-Carson .... 

Carlsbad 

Hondo 

Rio  Grande 

UmatiUa 

Klamath 

Belle  Fourche 

Strawben-y  Valley . . 

Okanogan 

Yakima: 

Simnyside  Unit.. .  . 

Tieton  Unit 

Shoshone 


Totals  for  irrigated 
areas  covered  by 
crop  reports.  . 


Irrigable 
Acreage. 


219,691 
72,440 
20,533 
15,000 
77,713 

103,370 

120,800 
32,905 
40,358 
16,321 
42,288 

112,016 
69,100 
24,775 
2.918 
85,000 
17,000 
45,272 
78,567 
50,000 
10,099 

93,226 
34,000 
42,623 


Irrigated 
Acreage. 


1,426,015 


192,464 

29.483 

9,357 

1.741 

49y273 

76,922 

88,333 

18,635 

5,518 

4,717 

6.020 

75,620 

39,449 

16,600 

1,324 

62.513 

5,477 

29,351 

48.468 

30,722 

7,850 

73.000 
23,000 
29.977 


Cropped 

Acreage. 


a  925,814 


173,359 

28,283 

7,011 

1,561 

48,352 

72,581 

81.362 

18,581 

4,592 

4,700 

6,020 

74,766 

38,249 

14,500 

1,219 

61,818 

3,900 

29,351 

46,909 

25,066 

5,242 

59,449 
21,000 
28,695 


856,566 


Value  of  Crops. 


Total. 


38,135,719 

1,435,403 

342.339 

54,692 

1,949,529 

2,327,494 

2,800,431 

489,071 

70,016 

86,950 

124,586 

1,633,390 

791.446 

399,901 

32,200 

2,893,740 

139,800 

509,865 

557,319 

1,320,135 

328,385 

4,341,940 

1,102,536 

600,903 


Average 
Per  Acre 
Cropped. 


$32,767,790 


$48 . 65 
50.75 
48.83 
35.03 
40.32 
32.07 
34.50 
26.32 
15.25 
18.50 
20.70 
21.85 
20.70 
27.58 
26.42 
46.81 
35.84 
17.37 
11.88 
52.70 
62.64 

73.04 
52.58 
20.94 


S38.25 


a  Unreported  areas  would  bring  total  to  well  over  a  million  acres  irrigated. 
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Causes  of  Death  by  Occupation. 
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Earthquake  Areas  of  the  Earth. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH  BY  OCCUPATIONS— Con«tn«ed. 


Bookkeepers  and  office  assistants 

Englnemen  and  trainmen  (railway) .  .  .  . 
Plumbers,  gas  fitters,  and  steam  fitters. 

Compositors  and  printers 

Teamsters,  drivers,  and  chauffeurs 

Saloonkeepers  and  bartenders 

Macliinists 

Longsiioreraen  and  stevedores 

Textile-mill  workers 

Iron  molders 

Painters,  paperhangers,  and  varnishers. 


Average 
Age  at 
Death. 


36.5 
37.4 
39.8 
40.2 
42.2 
42.6 
43.9 
47.0 
47.6 
48.0 
48.6 
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AVERAGE  AGE  OP  WHITE  MALES  AT  DEATH,  BY  OCCUPATION. 


Clgarmakers  and  tobacco  workers 

Railway  track  and  yard  workers. . 
Coal  miners 

Masons  and  bricklayers 

Blacksmiths 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

All  occupations 


Average 
Age  at 
Death. 


49.5 
50.6 
60.7 
51.3 
52.8 
55.0 
55.4 
58.5 


47.9 


AVERAGE  AGE  OF  DECEDENTS,  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  SPECIFIED  CAUSES  OF  DEATH,  BY  SEX. 


Cause  op  Death. 


Puerperal  state 

Typhoid  fever ;'. 

Chronic  lead  poisoning 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Alcoholism 

Occupational  and  chronic  poison- 
ings, excluding  lead  poisoning .  . 

Acute  articular  rheumatism 

Pleurisy 

Accidental  violence 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 


Average  Age 
at  Death  of — 


Females . 


29.0 
31.6 
34.0 
34.1 
36.7 
41.8 


44.3 
44.4 
47.9 
50.5 
53.3 


Males. 


31.1 
47.5 
37.1 
43.1 
43.1 

45.8 
41.1 
46.1 
39.3 
52.0 


Cause  of  Death. 


Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) , 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Bright's  disease 

Diabetes 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart.  .  .  . 

Influenza 

Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout.  .  . 
Cerebral  temorjliage,    apoplexy, 

and  paralysis. .' 

Acute  and  chronic  bronchitis.  .  .  . 
All  causes 


Average  Age 
at  Death  of — 

Females . 

Males. 

54.6 
55.8 
56.3 
56.9 
57.4 
58.4 
60.3 

62.0 
63.4 
51.1 

48.1 
57.8 
65.1 
49.7 
55.6 
53.3 
64.9 

60.9 
59.9 
47.9 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  WHITE  FEMALE  DECEDENTS,  AGES  FIFTEEN  YEARS  AND 

OVER. 

Occupation. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Total. 

Occupation. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Total. 

Housewlyes  and  housekeepers . . . 
Domestic  servants 

88,151 
4,235 

2,172 
1,742 

86.0 
4.1 

2.1 
1.7 

Bookkeepers  and  oflfice  assistants 

Store  clerks  and  saleswomen 

Other  specified  occupations .... 

All  specified  occupations 

1,235 

794 
4,138 

1.2 

.8 

Dressmakers      and      garment 

4.0 

Textile-mill  workers 

102,467 

100.0 

AVERAGE    AGE    OF    WHITE    FEMALES    AT    DEATH,    BY    OCCUPATION. 


Clerks,  bookkeepers,  and  office  assistants 

Store  clerks  and  saleswomen 

Textile-mill  workers 

Dressmakers  and  garment  workers 


Average 
Age  at 
Death. 


26.1 
28.0 
33.9 
42.0 


Domestic  servants 

Housewives  and  housekeepers 

AU  specified  occupations . . . 


Average 
Age  at 
Death. 


49.1 
53.3 


51.1 


EARTHQUAKE  AREAS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

From  Major  de  Montessus  de  Balore's  catalogue  of  130,000  shocks,  Indicating  with  some  scientific 
accuracy  how  the  symptoms  of  seismic  activity  are  manifested  over  the  earth's  surface.  The  observation 
covers  a  recent  period  of  fifty  years;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  longer  time  would  materially 
allect  the  proportionate  numbers. 

]  Earth-  7~~  Earth- 

Area.  qualtes.  AKtA.  quakes. 


AREA. 


Scandinavia 

British  Isles 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Holland  and  North  Ger- 
many   

Sicily 


Earth- 
quakes . 


646 
1,139 
2,793 
2,656 
3,895 
27,672 

2,326 
4,331 


Greece 

Russia 

Asia  Minor 

India 

Japan 

Africa 

Atlantic  Islands. 

United      States, 

Coast 


Pacific 


10,306 

258 

4,451 

813 

27,562 

179 

1,704 

4,467 


United    States,     Atlantic 

Coast 

Mexico 

Central  America 

West  Indies 

South  America 

Java 

Australia  and  Tasmania. . 
New  Zealand 


937 
5,586 
2,739 
2,561 
8,081 
2,155 
83 
1,925 


The  most  shaken  countries  of  the  world  are  Italy,  Japan,  Greece,  South  America  (the  Pacific  Coast), 
Java,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  lands  most  free  from  these  convulsions  are  Africa,  Australia,  Russia, 
Siberia,  Scandinavia,  and  Canada.  As  a  rule,  where  earthquakes  are  most  frequent  they  are  most  severe. 
But  to  this  general  statement  there  are  exceptions — Indian  shocks,  though  less  numerous,  being  often  very 
disastrous.  Loss  of  life  in  many  cases  depends,  however,  on  density  of  population  rather  than  on  the 
lnten.sity  of  the  earth  movement.  Numerically,  also,  France  has  registered  more  seismic  tremors  than 
Spain  and  Portugal,  but  France  in  historic  times  has  experienced  no  earthquake  disaster  approaching  the 
bavoo  wrought  hv  the  one  calamity  at  Lisbon. 
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Porto  Rico. 


TERRITORIAL    EXPANSION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Additions  to  the  original  territory  of  the  Union  include  Alaska,  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands, 
Samoa  and  Guam,  In  the  Pacific,  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  Pine  and  Virgin  Islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  Panama  Canal  'Zone.  The  area  of  the  original  thirteen  States  (years  1783-1817)  comprised  892,135 
aquare  miles. 

The  additions  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  peace  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
of  1783  are  shown  by  the  following  table; 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM    1800  TO   1900. 


Territorial 
Division. 


Louisiana  purchase. . 

Gained    through 

treaty  with  Spain 

Florida 

Texas 

Oregon 

Mexican  cession .  . . 


Yr. 

Area 
Added. 
Square 
MUes. 

1803 

1819 
1819 
1845 
1846 
1848 

827,987 

13,435 

58,666 
389,166 
286,541 
529,189 

territorial 
Division. 


Gadsden  purchase . . . 

Alaska 

Hawaiian  Islands .  . . 

Porto  Rico 

Guam 

Philippine  Islands . . . 
Samoa 


Yr. 


1853 
1867 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 


Area 
Added . 
Square 
Miles. 


29,670 

590,884 

6,449 

3,435 

210 

114,958 

77 


Territorial 
Division. 


Addit'nal  Philippines 

Panama  Canal  Zone . 

Danish   West   Indies 

(now  Virgin  Isl.). . 


Total  added  area. .     ..     2,851,313 
Total  United  States  in- 
cluding original  13  States,  3.743,448 


Yr. 


1901 
1904 


1917 


Area 
Added. 
Square 
Miles. 


68 
436 

142 


Payments  for  above  were  m.ade  by  the  United  States  as  follows:  Louisiana  purchase,  815,440,000; 
Gadsden  purchase,  810,000,000;  Alaska,  $7,200,000;  Florida,  85,000,000;  Hawaiian  Islands,  public  debt 
assumed  to  the  amount  of  84,000,000. 

By  treaty  of  February  2,  1848,  a  payment  of  88,250,000  was  made  to  Mexico  in  consideration  of  the 
extension  acquired  by  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  in  that  treaty. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  December  10,  1898.  terminating  the  Spanish-American  War,  provided  for  a 
money  payment  to  Spain  (for  relinquishing  claim  to  Porto  Rico,  Guam  and  Philippine  Mauds)  of  320,000,000, 
and  a  subsequent  treaty  of  November  7, 1900,  provided  for  a  further  payment  of  8100,000  for  other  Philippine 
Islands. 

By  the  first  treaty  the  Philippine  Islands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  the  later  treaty  of 
November  7,  1900,  ceded  certain  outlying  islands  of  the  Philippines  not  included  in  the  first  cession. 

A  payment  of  810,000,000  was  made  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  under  treaty  stipulations  governing 
the  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  s#ip. 

For  the  Danish  West  Indies,  consisting  of  the  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  the  United 
States  paid  825,000,000,  and  took  possession  on  March  31.  1917.     They  have  32,000  population. 

No  money  payments  were  made  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  other  Territories  mentioned  in  the  list. 


The  United  States  did  not  acquire,  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Convention  of  November  18,  1903,  any 
title  to  territory  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  but  merely  a  perpetual  right  of  occupation  use  and  control 
of  and  over  a  zone  of  land  ten  miles  in  width.  For  this  privilege  it  paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  the 
sum  of  810,000,000,  and  imdertook  to  pay  the  sum  of  8250,000  annually  so  long  as  such  occupancy  con- 
tinued,, such  payments  beginning  on  February  26,  1913. 


INSULAR 


POSSESSIONS    OF    THE 

THE    PHILIPPINES. 


UNITED    STATES. 


The  Philippine  Islands,  lying  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia,  between  Formosa  and  Borneo,  in 
longitude  116°  40'  and  126°  34'  E.,  and  latitude  4° 
40'  and  21°  3'  N.,  embrace  3,141  islands  and  islets, 
of  wliich  only  1,668  are  named.  The  total  land  area 
is  about  115,026  aquare  miles.  The  two  islands,  with 
areas  exceeding  10,000  square  miles  each,  are  Luzon, 
40,969,  being  about  the  size  of  New  York,  and  Min- 
danao, with  36,292  square  mUes.  The  only  other 
Islands  having  areas  of  over  1,000  square  mUes  are: 


Samar 6,031 

Negros 4,881 

Panay 4,611 


Paragua.  .  .4,027 
Mindoro..  .3,851 
Leyte 2,722 


Cebu 1,762 

Bohol 1,441 

Masbate.  ..1,236 


Population. 
The  estimated  population  for  1915  was  8,937,597. 
Racially  the  people  are  principally  of  Malay  stock. 
The  civilized  tribes  are  practically  all  adherents  of 
the  catholic  Church,  the  reUglon  being  introduced 
Into  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  took 


possession  of  the  islands  in  1565.  The  Moros  are 
Mohammedans  and  the  other  wild  peoples  have  no 
recognized  religious  beliefs.  The  wild  tribes  form 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pojsuiation. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  different  tribes  in 
the  islands  speaking  some  one  of  nineteen  dialects, 
the  most  populous  tribe  being  the  Visayans,  who 
constitute  47  per  cent,  of  the  entire  civilized  popu- 
lation; second,  Tagalogs,  20  per  cent.;  third,  Ilocanos, 
about  10  per  cent.;  Bicols,  7  per  cent.;  Pangasinan, 
6  per  cent.;  Pampangan,  5  per  cent.;  Cagayan,  3  per 
cent.,  and  Zambalan,  2  per  cent. 

By  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  29, 
1916,  the  Philippine  Commission  was  abolished, 
there  being  substituted  as  tlie  Upper  House  of  the 
Legislature  a  Senate  composed  of  24  members,  and 
instead  of  the  Assembly,  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  90  members,  all  elected  at  triennial  elections,  ex- 
cepting two  Senators  and  nine  Representatives,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor-General  to  represent  the 
non-Christian  provinces. 


PORTO    RICO. 

The  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  over  which  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  raised  In  token  of  formal  pos- 
session on  October  18,  1898,  Is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Greater  Antilles  in  the  West  Indies  and  Is  separated 
oti,the  east  from  the  Danish  Island  of  St.  Thomas  by  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  from  Haytl  on  the 
west  by  the  Mona  passage,  seventy  miles  wide.  Distances  from  San  Juan,  the  capital,  to  Important  points 
are  as  follows:  New  York,  1,411  miles;  Charleston,  S.  C,  1,200  miles;  Key  West,  Fla.,  1,050  miles;  Havana, 
1,000  miles. 

The  island  Is  a  parallelogram  In  general  outline,  108  miles  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  from  37  to  43 
miles  across,  the  area  being  about  3,604  square  miles,  or  somewhat  less  than  half  that  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  (Delaware  has  2,050  square  miles  and  Connecticut  4,990  square  miles).  The  population  according 
to  an  enumeration  made  by  the  United  States  Government  in  1900  was  953,243,  of  whom  589,426  were  white 
and  363,817  colored.  The  density  was  260  to  the  square  mile  In  1900;  83.2  per  cent,  of  the  population 
could  not  read.  The  population  In  1915  Is  reported  as  1,198,970. 

Porto  Rico  Is  unusually  fertile,  and  Its  dominant  Industries  are  agriculture  and  lumbering.  In  elevated 
regions  the  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zone  is  not  unknown.  There  are  more  than  500  varieties  of  trees 
found  In  the  forests,  and  the  plains  are  full  of  palm,  orange,  and  other  trees.  The  principal  crops  are  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  maize,  but  oranges,  bananas,  rice,  pineapples,  and  many  other  fruits  are  important 
products.  The  largest  article  of  export  from  Porto  Rico  Is  sugar.  The  next  Is  tobacco.  Other  exports  In  order 
of  amount  are  coffee,  fruits,  molasses,  cattle,  timber,  and  hides. 


The  Cuban  Government. 
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PORTO   RICO — Continued. 


The  principal  minerals  found  In  Porto  Rico  are  gold,  carbonates,  and  sulphides  of  copper  and  magnetic 
oxide  of  Iron  In  large  quantities.  Lignite  is  found  at  Utuado  and  Moca,  and  also  yellow  amber.  A  large 
variety  of  marbles,  limestones,  and  other  building  stones  are  deposited  on  the  Island,  but  these  resources 
are  very  undeveloped.  There  are  salt  works  at  Guanlca  and  Sallna  on  the  south  coast,  and  at  Cape  Rojo 
on  the  west,  and  these  constitute  the  principal  mineral  Industry  In  Porto  Rico. 

The  principal  cities  are  Mayaguez,  with  16,939,  Ponce,  35,027  Inhabitants;  and  San  Juan,  the  capital, 
with  48,716.  .    

GUAM. 

The  Island  of  Guam,  the  largest  of  the  Mariana  Archipelago,  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States 
by  article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  concluded  at  Paris,  December  10,  1898.  It  lies  in  a  direct  line  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Philippines,  and  is  5,044  miles  from  San  I'rancisco  and  1,506  miles 
from  Manila  It  is  about  30  miles  long  and  100  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  population  of  12,517. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Immigrants  or  descendants  of  immigrants  from  the  Philippines,  the  original 
race  of  the  Mariana  Islands  being  nearly  extinct.    The  prevailing  language>i8  English. 


TUTUILA  (AMERICAN  SAMOA). 


Tutulla,  the  Samoan  Island  which,  with  its  attendant  islets  of  Manu'a,  Olosega,  Ofu,  Aunuu  and  Rose, 
became  a  possession  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  tripartite  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
In  1899,  covers,  according  to  the  Bilreau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  fifty-five  square 
miles  and  has  (by  census  of  February  1,  1912)  7,251  inhabitants.  It  po.ssesses  the  most  valuable  island 
harbor,  Pago-Pago,  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  perhaps  in  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean.  Commercially  the  island 
Is  unimportant  at  present,  but  is  extremely  valuable  In  its  relations  to  the  commerce  of  any  nation  desiring 
to  cultivate  trans-Paciflc  commerce. 

WAKE    AND    OTHER    ISLANDS. 

The  United  States  flag  was  hoisted  over  Wake  Island  on  July  4,  1898,  by  Gen.  F.  V.  Greene,  com- 
manding Second  Detachment  Philippine  expedition.  It  is  a  small  Island  in  the  direct  route  from  Hawaii 
to  Hongkong,  about  2,000  miles  from  the  first  and  3,000  miles  from  the  second. 

The  United  States  possesses  a  number  of  scattered  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  some  hardly 
more  than  rocks  or  coral  reefs,  over  which  the  flag  has  been  hoisted  from  time  to  time.  They  are  of  little 
toresent  value  and  mostly  uninhabited.  The  largest  are  Christmas,  Gallego,  Starbuck,  Penrhyn,  Phoenix, 
Palmyra,  Howland,  Baker,  Johnston,  Gardner,  Midway,  Morell,  and  Marcus  Islands.  The  Midway  Islands 
Ere  occupied  by  a  colony  of  telegraphers  in  charge  of  the  relay  in  the  cable  line  connecting  the  Philippines 
with  the  United  States,  In  all  about  forty  persons. 

The  Santa  Barbara  group  is  a  part  of  California  and  the  Aleutian  chain,  extending  from  the  peninsula 
of  Kamchatka  in  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  promontory  in  North  America  which  separates  Bering  Sea  from 
the  North  Pacific,  a  part  of  Alaska.  _^ _^__^ 

HAWAII. 

Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress  July  7,  1898.  A  bill  to  create 
Hawaii  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  April  30,  1900. 

The  area  of  the  several  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  is  as  follows:  Hawaii,  4,210  square  miles;  Maui, 
760;  Oahu,  600;  Kauai,  590;  Molokai,  270;  Lanal,  150;  Nilhau,  97;  Kahoolawe,  63.  Total,  6,740  square 
miles. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  islands  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778  the  native  population  was  about 
200  000.  This  has  steadily  decreased,  so  that  at  the  census  of  1910  the  native  born  numbered  but  98,157. 
Total  foreign  born  (1910),  93,752.     ^ 

CUBA. 

THE  island  of  Cuba  is  760  miles  long,  and  its  width  varies  from  about  25  miles  to  100  miles.  Its  area 
comprises  45,881  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  numerous  safe  and  commodious 
harbors,  that  of  Havana  being  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  Measuring  from  points  of  nearest 
approach  to  its  neighbors,  Cuba  is  about  100  miles  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  north;  54  miles  from  Hayti,  east; 
130  miles  from  Yucatan,  west,  and  85  miles  from  Jamaica,  south.  There  are  2,360  miles  of  railway  lines 
and  200  miles  of  electric  railways. 

The  two  principal  agricultural  staples  of  the  island  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  It  also  produces  in  consid- 
erable quantities  fruits,  vegetables,  timber  and  metals,  mainly  iron,  manganese  and  copper  ore,  and 
Is  adapted  to  coffee  and  cotton  raisirJ7  The  ground  has  no  rival  for  fertility,  and  when  duly  cul- 
tivated gives  marvellous  results.  The  susar  cane  when  planted  in  superior  ground  is  cut  during  50 
years  without  being  planted  again.  Cuba^is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  tropical  lands,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Porto  Rico.  The  whole  land  is  mantled  with  rich  soils,  fertile  calcareous  loams, 
which,  under  constant  humidity,  yield  in  abundance  every  form  of  useful  vegetation  of  tlie  tropical 
and  temperate  cUmes.  It  has  1,246  miles  of  shaded  roads  and  highways.  The  average  fluctuation 
of  the  temperature  is  12  degrees.  The  average  in  January  is  70.3;  July,  82.4;  extremes,  60  to  92. 
Value  of  farms,  plantations,  etc.,  $120,000,000;  tobacco  crop,  calculated  at  $32,000,000,  and  al- 
thougb  there  are  but  few  plantations,  oranges,  grapefruit,  etc.,  produce  annually  510,000,000,  while 
pln^^le?,  cocoa,  molass&s,  asphalt,  iron,  nickel,  mahogany,  cedar,  etc.,  produce  $10,000,000  also. 
Cuba's  annual  sugar  crop  exceeds  8130,000,000. 

The  clovernment  is  republican  in  form.  The  President,  who  is  chosen  by  popular  stiffrage,  serves  four 
years  ana  appoints  his  own  Cabinet.  The  Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  one 
Representative  being  chosen  for  every  25,000  inhabitants,  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  provinces,  of  which 
there  are  six,  corresponding  to  the  American  States,  elect  their  own  Governors  and  control  their  own  internal 
affairs.    Population  of  Cuba  in  1915,  2,511,098. 

THE    CUBAN    GOVERNMENT. 


President — Gen.  Mario  Garcia  Menocal. 
Vice-President — Gpn.  Emilio  Nunez. 
SecretaTy  of  State — Dr.  Pablo  Desvernlne. 
Secretany  of  the  Treasury — Leopoldo  Cancio  y  Luna. 
Secretary  of  Government — Dr.  Juan  Montalvo. 
Secretay/  of  Justice — Dr.  Luis  Azcarate. 
Secretaty  of  Public  Works — Col.  Jose  Ramon  Villalon. 
Secrettry  Of  Agriculture,  Cormrkerce  and  Labor — Gral. 
£>r.  JSugenio  Sanchez  Agramonte. 


Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts — Eze- 

qulel  Garcirf  Ensonat 
Secretary  of  Public  Health  and  Charities — Dr.  Mendez 

Capote. 
Secretary  of  the  Presidency — Dr.  Rafael  Montoro. 
Secretary  of  War  and  Marine — Gen.  Jose  Marti  y 

Zayas  Bazan  (new  Cabinet  portfolio). 
President  of  the  Senate — Dr.  Ricardo  Dolz. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Temvorary) — 

Miguel  Coyula. 
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Knowledge  of  Consular  Law  Needed  in  Trade. 


UNITED    STATES    STEAMBOAT    INSPECTION    SERVICE. 

The  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  14,  1903,  was  transferred 
from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  transfer  went  into  effect  July  1,  1903. 
The  Supervising  Inspector-General  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  George  Uhler,  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916:  Number  of  annual  certificates  of  inspection 
Issued  to  domestic  steam,  motor  vessels,  and  barges,  7,109;  number  of  certificates  issued  to  foreign  steamers, 
240;  total  number  of  annual  certificates  of  inspection  issued  to  domestic  and  foreign,  7,349.  Decrease  in 
number  of  certificates  to  domestic  vessels  from  previous  year,  123:  decrease  in  number  of  certificates  to  for- 
eign vessels  from  previous  year,  81;  decrease  in  number  of  certificates  of  all  Idnds  of  vessels  from  previous 
year,  204.  Gross  tonnage  of  domestic  vessels,  all  kinds.  Inspected,  5,838,275;  increase  over  previous  year, 
226,244.  Gross  tonnage  of  foreiga  steamers  inspected,  1,536,530;  decrease  from  previous  year,  574,478. 
Number  of  officers'  licenses  issued,  18,102.  Decrease  in  number  of  officers'  licenses  issued  from  previous 
year,  310.  Number  of  certificates  of  service  issued  to  able  seamen,  24,425.  Number  of  certificates  of  ef- 
ficiency iss>ied  to  lifeboat  men,  29,323.  Number  of  new  life  preservers  Inspected,  203,017,  of  which  number 
5,074  were  :    •         •       •  ■  ■         •  ■••    -     -  ■    • 

crease  In  nurat  . 

Bpected  at  the  mills  by  assistant  Inspectors,  4,553. 


rejected.     Increase  in  number  of  new  life  preservers  iu  pected  over  previous  year,  41,682.     In- 
uraber  of  life  preservers  rejected  over  previous  year,  4,.'.  )7.     Number  of  marine  boiler  plates  in- 


Causes. 

Lives 
Lost. 

Causes, 

Lives 
Lost. 

Fire 

7 

33 

18 

38 

138 

850 

Accidental  drowning 

130 

Collision                                                   

Suicides 

42 

ExDiosions  and  escaoe  of  steam - .  .  . 

Miscellaneous 

20 

Total 

1,276 

Sinking 

Number  of  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life,  247,  an  increase  of  57  over  previous  year.  Increase  in  num- 
ber of  lives  lost  over  previous  year,  908.  During  the  year  317,066,553  passengers  were  carried  on  steam  ves- 
sels that  are  required  by  law  to  report  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  Dividing  this  number  by  917,  the 
total  number  of  passengers  lost  shows  that  345,765  passengers  were  carried  for  each  passenger  lost. 


KNOWLEDGE    OF    CONSULAR    LAW    NEEDED    IN    TRADE    WITH    FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

(Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  Bulletin,  September  23,  1915.) 


AN  understanding  of  the  main  principles  of  the 
customs  and  consular  regulations  of  the  United 
States  affecting  imports  and  exports  will  enable  the 
American  exporter  to  look  at  the  question  of  the  rules 
prevailing  in  other  countries  from  the  foreign  point 
of  view,  and  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  consider  every 
foreign  consular  regulation  as  mere  red  tape  and  im- 
position, in  the  view  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved  by  those  engaged  in  selling  American  goods. 

It  has  been  found,  for  instance,  that  the  exporter 
to  Latin-American  countries  ia  apt  to  grumble  con- 
siderably at  having  to  fill  out  the  many  details  on 
his  consular  invoice,  but  is  often  unaware  that  just 
as  many,  if  not  more  details  are  required  by  the 
United  States  in  American  consular  invoices. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  main  requisites  for 
a  good  all-round  export  man  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  such  regulations,  especially  those  affecting  the 
Republics  of  Central  and  South  America.  In  order 
thoroughly  to  grasp  these  regulations,  the  student 
should  analyze  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  promul- 
gated. He  will  find  that  the  main  objects  are  two,  in 
all  countries.  The  fees  exacted  tor  consular  certifica- 
tion are  largely  for  the  upkeep  of  the  consulates  in 
the  various  cities  and  for  the  remuneration  of  the 
consular  officers.  The  bulk  of  the  regulations,  how- 
ever, are  made  and  enforced  in  order  to  comply  with 
and  carry  out  the  import  customs  requirements  of 
the  countries  of  destination,  each  country  naturally 
having  its  own  customs  laws  and  provisions. 

In  advocating  a  mastery  of  American  requirements 
as  preliminary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  those  of 
foreign  lands,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  mentions  a  few  of  the  details  which  have 
been  found  to  be  of  importance.  Any  brief  state- 
ment, however,  must  of  necessity  be  a  kind  of 
bibliography  to  be  studied  by  the  commercial  student 
at  his  leisure,  and  to  be  enlarged  upon  by  him  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  subject  that  may  really  be  of 
interest  to  him. 

For  all  goods  Imported  into  the  United  States 
amounting  to  SlOO  or  more,  there  must  be  taken  out 
a  consular  invoice,  which  must  be  certified  by  the 
United  States  Con.sul  at  the  point  of  sale,  manufac- 
ture, or  shipment  of  the  merchandise.  The  fee  for 
each  certification  is  S2.50.  Three  copies  of  the  con- 
sular invoice  are  usually  made  out.  The  original 
lopy  is  retained  by  the  Consul  for  his  files,  a  duplicate 
1  given  to  the  exporter,  stamped  with  the  official 
■al  of  the  Consul  and  bearing  the  revenue  stamp  of 


$2.50;  a  triplicate  is  forwarded  by  the  Consul  to  the 
Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  to  which  the  goods 
are  consigned,  and  sometimes  a  quadruplicate  is 
given  to  the  shipper  as  an  extra  file  copy. 

There  are  two  forms  of  consular  invoices — one  a 
blue  form  for  showing  when  goods  have  been  pur- 
chased outright  and  are  the  property  of  the  consignee, 
and  a  white  form  issued  when  the  goods  are  sent  to 
the  United  States  on  consignment  and  are  still  the 
property  of  the  shipper. 

On  arrival  In  the  American  port,  the  shipment  has 
to  be  entered  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  official 
entry  of  the  vessel  at  the  Custom  House.  Goods  not 
entered  within  forty-eight  hours  are  sent  to  the 
general  order  warehouse  as  unclaimed,  often  entailing 
heavy  storage  and  cartage  expenses. 

Several  kinds  of  entries  can  be  made.  If  goods  are 
free  of  duty  or  If  they  are  needed  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, an  import  or  consumption  entry  is  made. 
If  they  are  not  needed  immediately  a  warehouse 
entry  is  made,  and  goods  are  stored  Ln  warehouse,  to 
be  withdrawn  at  a  later  date  in  one  or  more  package 
lots.  Parts  of  packages  cannot  be  withdrawn  from 
bond. 

Another  entry  is  an  I.  T.  (immediate  transporta- 
tion) entry,  which  means  that  goods  are  shipped 
through  to  another  city  of  the  United  States  in  bond 
(in  sealed  cars),  and  that  the  required  entry  will  be 
made  by  the  ultimate  consumer  or  his  agent  in  that 
city. 

Forms  or  blanks  approved  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment must  be  used  in  clearing  merchandise. 
When  properly  filled  out  by  the  importer  or  his  rep- 
resentative, they  are  filed  with  the  consular  invoice 
and  bill  of  lading  in  the  Custom  House,  and  duty  is 
assessed  at  the  appropriate  rates,  gauged  from  the 
invoice  description.  A  portion  of  the  consignment 
is  designated  by  the  Collector's  representative  for 
examination  by  the  appraiser,  and  the  balance  of  the 
shipment  is  delivered  to  the  importer.  If  the  ap- 
praiser finds  that  the  goods  are  correct  In  value  and 
invoice  description,  and  there  are  no  other  facts 
known  to  the  authorities  which  lead  them  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  invoice  in  general,  the  entire 
consignment  is  considered  as  released  and  the  im- 
porter secures  a  delivery  permit  for  the  portion  re- 
tained for  examination. 

Should  the  appraiser  desire  to  examine  any  other 
cases  than  those  preliminarily  examined,  he  orders 
the  additional  cases  to  the  appraiser's  warehouse, 
under  the  conditions  of  a  bond  given  by  the  importer 
at  the  time  of  entry. 


How  Plants  Secrete  Nectar. 
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GOVERNING    ACT    OF    VIRGIN    ISLANDS. 

Congress  has  provided  as  follows  for  the  government  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  acquired  early  this 

yean 

An  Act  to  provide  a  temporary  government  for  the  West  Indian  Islands  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Denmark  by  the  convention  entered  into  between  said  countries  on  the  fourth  day  of  August,  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixteen,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  seventh  day  of  September, 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  for  other  purposes. 

of  more  than  twenty  per  centum  of  their  total  value, 
upon  which  no  drawbaclc  of  customs  duties  has  been 
allowed  therein,  coming  into  tlie  United  States 
from  such  islands  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  free 
of  duty. 

Sec.  4.  That  until  Congress  shall  otherwise 
provide  all  laws  now  imposing  taxes  in  the  said 
West  Indian  Islands,  including  the  customs  laws 
and  regulations,  shall,  in  so  far  as  compatible  with 
tl\e  changed  sovereignty  and  not  otherwise  herein 
provided,  continue  in  force  and  effect,  except  that 
articles  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  shall  he  admitted  there  free  of  duty: 
Provided,  That  upon  exportation  of  sugar  to  any 
foreign  country,  or  the  shipment  thereof  to  the 
United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions,  there  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  thereon  an  export 
duty  of  S8  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds  irrespec- 
tive of  polarlscope  test,  in  lieu  of  any  export  tax 
now  required  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  duties  and  taxes  collected  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  covered  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Tre.asury  of  the  United  States, 
but  shall  he  used  and  expended  for  the  government 
and  benefit  of  said  islands  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  f>.  That  for  the  purpose  of  talcing  over 
and  occupying  said  islands  and  of  carrying  this 
Act  into  effect  and  to  meet  any  deficit  in  tiie  rev- 
enues of  the  said  islands  resulting  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  the  sum  of  S  100,000  is  hereby 
appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  be 
applied  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  T.  That  the  sum  of  S25, 000,000  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  paid  in  the  city 
of  Wasliington  to  the  diplomatic  representative  or 
other  agent  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark 
duly  authorized  to  receive  said  money,  in  full  con- 
sideration of  the  cession  of  the  Danish  West  Indian 
Islands  to  the  United  States  made  by  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  America  and  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  DenmarK  entered  into  August 
fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  ratified 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  seventh 
day   of   September,   nineteen   hundred  and  sixteen. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  Act,  with  the  exception  of 
section  seven,  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  and  be- 
come operative  immediately  upon  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  said  sum  of  32.3,000,000.  The 
fact  and  date  of  such  payment  shall  thereupon  be 
marie  public  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  published  in  the  said  Danish  West  Indian 
Islands  and  in  the  United  States.  Section  seven 
shall  become  Immediately  effective  and  the  appro- 
priation thereby  provided  for  shall  be  Imaiediately 
available. 

Approved,  March  3,   1917. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assemUed,  That,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  all 
military,  civil,  and  judicial  powers  necessary  to 
govern  the  West  Indian  Islands  acquired  from  Den- 
mark shall.be  vested  in  a  governor  and  in  such  per- 
son or  persons  as  the  President  may  appoint,  and 
shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  President 
shall  direct  until  Congress  shall  provide  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  said  islands:  Provided,  That  the  Presi- 
dent may  assign  an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  to 
serve  as  such  governor  and  perform  the  duties  ap- 
pertaining to  said  office:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  governor  of  the  said  islands  shall  be  appointed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate: 
And  provided  further,  Tiiat  the  compensation  of  all 
persons  appointed  under  this  Act  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  President. 

Sec.  2.  That  until  Congress  shall  otherwise 
provide,  in  so  far  as  compatible  with  the  changftl 
sovereignty  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  laws  regulating  elections  and  the 
electoral  franchise  as  set  forth  in  tiie  code  of  laws 
-published  at  Amalienborg  the  sixth  day  of  April, 
nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  the  other  local  laws, 
in  force  and  effect  in  said  islands  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen, 
shall  remain  in  force  and  effect  in  said  islands,  and 
the  same  shall  be  administered  by  the  civil  ofhcials 
and  through  the  local  Judicial  tribunals  established 
in  said  islands,  respectively;  and  the  orders,  Judg- 
ments, and  decrees  of  said  judicial  tribunals  shall  be 
duly  enforced.  With  the  approval  of  the  President, 
or  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  President 
may  prescribe,  any  of  said  laws  may  be  repealed, 
altered,  or  amended  by  the  colonial  council  having 
Jurisdiction.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  tri- 
bunals of  said  islands  shall  extend  to  all  Judicial 
proceedings  and  controversies  in  said  islands  to 
which  the  United  States  or  any  citizen  thereof  may 
be  a  party.  In  all  cases  arising  in  the  said  West 
Indian  Islands  and  now  reviewable  by  the  courts  of 
Denmark,  writs  of  error  and  appeals  shall  be  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit,  and, 
except  as  provided  in  sections  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  and  two  hundred  and  forty  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Code,  the  judgments,  orders,  and  decrees  of 
such  court  shall  be  final  in  all  such  cases. 

Sec.  3.  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon 
all  articles  coming  into  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions, from  the  West  Indian  Islands  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  Denmark,  the  rates  of  duty  and 
internal  revenue  taxes  which  are  required  to  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  like  articles  imported 
from  foreign  countries:  Provided,  That  all  articles, 
the  growth  or  product  of,  or  manufactured  in  such 
islands  from  materials  the  growth  or  product  of 
such  islands  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  both,  or 
which  do  not  contain  foreign  materials  to  the  value 


BOOK    PUBLISHING    RECORD    SINCE    1890. 

A  SUMMARY  of  book  publishing  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  1890-1916,  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  shows  that  the  output  did  not  vary  much  until  1900,  when  a  marked 
upward  tendency  began,  culminating  in  1910,  in  which  year  13,470  titles  were  recorded.  The  effects  of 
the  European  war  were  shown  especially  in  1915,  when  the  number  of  books  published  was  only  9,734,  but 
in  1916  the  number  rose  to  10,445.  The  panic  of  1893  was  followed  by  a  decrease  of  books  in  1894,  and 
the  Wall  Street  panic  of  1907  appears  to  have  been  responsible  for  a  sUght  decrease  in  1908.  Fewer  than 
one-third  of  the  books  published  in  this  country  are  by  foreign  authors.  The  most  surprising  feature  of 
the  record,  says  the  Scientific  American,  Is  the  fact  that  there  has  been  for  many  years  a  marked  decrease 
In  the  number  of  works  of  fiction  published  annually  in  this  country,  both  absolutely  and  in  proportion 
to  the  total  output  of  books.  

HOW  PLANTS  SECRETE  NECTAR. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  by  L.  A.  Kenoyer,  presents  a  resume 
of  all  the  work  in  this  line  up  to  date,  including  a  series  of  investigations  made  by  the  author.  Among 
the  facts  ascertained  are:  The  secretion  of  water  but  not  of  sugar  from  the  nectaries  la  Increased  with 
increasing  atmospheric  humidity.  Dilution  and  washing  by  rain  result  in  the  loss  of  much  sugar  from 
nectar.  The  rate  of  secretion  of  both  water  and  sugar  increases  with  atmospheric  temperature  up  to  a 
certain  optimum,  but  the  most  favorable  condition  for  sugar  secretion  is  an  alternation  of  low  and  high 
temperatures.  Nectar  is  most  abundant  early  in  the  blooming  season,  other  things  being  equal.  Accumu- 
lation ajid  secretion  of  sugar  are  most  pronounced  near  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  flower. 
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The  United  States  delegation  to  the  court  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  George  Gray,  formerly  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  Oscar  Straus,  formerly  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Constantinople. 

Mr.  Elihu  Root,  formerly  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  War,  and  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  Columbia  University,  formerly  Counsellor 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

DECISIONS   RENDERED   BY   THE   COURT. 

October  14,  1902 — In  the  matter  of  the  case  of  the  Pius  Fund  of  the  Californias  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

February  22,  1904 — Respecting  the  preferential  claims  of  the  creditor  nations  of  Venezuela  under 
the  protocols  of  May  7,  1903. 

May  22,  1905 — In  the  difference  between  France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Japan  on  the  other,  respecting  leases  held  in  perpetuity. 

"  May  22,  1909 — In  the  matter  of  the  Casablanca  dispute  between  France  and  Germany. 

August  8,  1909 — In  the  matter  of  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  respecting  the  right 
of  certain  Muscat  dhows  to  fly  the  French  flag. 

October  23,  1909— Respecting  the  maritime  boundary  between  Norway  and  Sweden. 

September  7,  1910 — In  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  case  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

October  25,  1910 — In  the  Orinoco  steamship  case  batween  the  United  States  and  Venezuela. 

February  24,  1911 — In  the  "Savarkar"  case  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

November  11,  1912 — In  the  "Interest"  case  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

May  3,  1912 — In  the  "Canevaro"  case  between  Italy  and  Peru. 

May  6,  1913 — In  the  "Carthage"  case  between  France  and  Italy. 

May  6,  1913 — In  the  "Manouba"  case  between  France  and  Italy. 
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San  Francisco,  Cal 

Denver,  Col 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
State  Market  Director. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Hartford,  Conn   

L.  H.  Healey 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Dover,  Del 

Wesley  Webb 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

W.  A.  McRae 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Moscow,  Idaho 

H.  C.  Iddlngs 

Dean,  Agricultural  Department,  University  of  Idaho. 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Springfield,  III 

B.  M.  Davison 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Clem  Graves 

President 

A.  E.  Corey 

Secretary      "          "       "            " 

Topeka,  Kan 

J.  C.  Mohler 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Mat  S.  Cohen ... 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Augusta,  Me 

College  Park,  Md .  .  . 

Harry  D.  Wilson 

John  A.  Roberts 

A.  F.  Woods...    . 

President  Maryland  Agricultural  College. 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Boston,  Mass 

Wilfrid  Wheeler 

East  Lansing,  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Franlt  M.  Kedzie 

E.  M.  Freeman.      .        .  . 

President 

Dean  State  Agricultural  College. 

Jackson,  Miss 

P.  P.  Gamer 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Columbia,  Mo 

Jewel)  Mayes 

Secretary  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Helena,  Mont 

Seth  Maxwell 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Reno,  Nev 

Chas.  Norcross 

President  University  of  Nevada. 

Lincoln,  Neb 

W.  R.  Melloi 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Concord,  N.  H 

A.  L.  Felker 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Jos.  S.  Frellnghuysen .  .  .  . 
Fabian  Garcia 

President     " 

State  College,  N.  M 

President  Agricultural  College,  New  Mexico. 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Chas.  S.  Wilson 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

W.  A.  Graham \  .  . 

Bismarck,  N.  D 

R.  F.  Flint 

..              ,.            .. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

G.  A.  Stauffer.  .  .  . 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Commissioner  of  -4griculture. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. . . . 

F.  M.  Gault 

Corvallis,  Ore 

W.  J.  Ken- 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Chas.  E.  Patton 

John  J.  Dunn 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Providence,  R.  I 

Columbia,  S.  C 

E.  J.  Watson 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Pierre,  S.  D 

Chas.  McCaftree 

H.  K.  Bryson 

Fied  W.  Da\is 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

4.                       i.                   .. 

Logan,  Utah 

E.  D.  Ball 

Director  Experiment  Station. 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Richmond,  Va 

V.  S.  Brlgham 

Geo.  W.  Koiner 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Olyrapla,  Wash 

H.  T.  Graves 

Acting      "        " 

Charleston,  W.  Va 

J.  H.  Stewart 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Madison,  Wis 

C.  P.  Norgord 

Laramie,  Wyo 

C.  A.  Dunlway 

Acting  Director  Experiment  Station, 

League  to  Enforce  Peace. 
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GOVERNMENT'S    PLAN    FOR    ECONOMICAL    MEALS. 

THE  National  Food  Administration  authorizes  the  following: 

For  the  inlormation  of  housewives  who  wish  accurate  information  on  relative  costs  in  planning  eco- 
nomical and  at  the  same  time  nutritious  meals,  the  Food  Administration  has  issued  a  table  showing  the 
comparative  cost  and  food  values  of  fifty  foods.  Bread  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  and  the 
cost  per  pound  and  the  relative  cost  per  hundred  calories  of  the  other  materials  is  shown.  The  prices  given 
are  averages  of  those  in  twenty-five  places  threughout  the  country  on  August  1.  The  table  shows  that 
twelve  articles  are  cheaper  than  bread  on  the  basis  of  calories  obtained  for  the  money,  two  are  of  equal  value, 
and  thirty-six  higher.  Corn  meal,  notwithstanding  its  present  lilgh  price,  continues  to  give  the  most  food 
value  for  the  money.     Broiler  chicliens  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  list. 

The  experts  of  the  Food  Administration  think  that  an  intelligent  use  of  this  table  will  help  housewives. 
They  point  out  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  family  to  keep  in  health  If  it  were  fed  exclusively  on  the 
foods  in  the  lower  part  of  the  table.  Their  advice  is  that  the  housewife  continue  to  prepare  the  usual  meal 
of  varied  diet,  and  utilize  this  table  as  a  guide  in  making  combinatioas  that  will  save  money  and  at  the  same 
time  be  nutritious.     The  table  follows: 


Corn  meal 

Rolled  oats,  bulk 

Wheat  flour 

Hominy  grits 

Graham  flour 

Rye  flour 

Sugar,  granulated 

Corn  syrup 

Pearl  barley 

Pure  leaf  lard 

Rice,  fancy  head 

Cottonseed  oil 

Bread 

Macaroni,  bulk 

Corn  oil 

Crackers,  hulk,  soda.  . 

Oleomargarine 

Whitfe  potatoes 

Evaporated  apples. . . . 

Lima  beans 

Navy  beans 

ItaUan  oUve  oil 

Creamery  butter 

Prunes,  medium  sized . 
String  beans,  canned . . 
Comb  honey 


Cents 

Per 
Pound, 


6.1 

6.9 

7.1 

7.7 

7.9 

7.8 

9.4 

8.1 

10.7 

27.1 

10.7 

29.9 

9.3 

12.7 

31.0 

16.5 

30.9 

3.3 

14.8 

18.5 

19.5 

51.2 

45.7 

15.8 

12.8 

21.4 


Relative 

Cost  With 

Bread. 


47.4 

48.4 

55.1 

61.5 

61.5 

62.8 

66.7 

71.8 

84.6 

84.6 

85.9 

96.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

111.5 

116.7 

141.0 

143.6 

150.0 

159.0 

164.1 

167.9 

174.4 

175.6 

185.9 


Cocoa,  bulk 

Cheese,  American 

Sweet  potatoes 

Milk 

Pineapples,  canned 

Ham,  sliced 

Salt  mackerel 

Pork  chops .' 

Onions 

Corn,  canned 

Leg  of  mutton 

Salmon,  red  Alaska,  canned. 

Salmon 

Leg  of  lamb 

Beef,  round  steak 

Eggs,  fresh  gathered 

Peas,  canned 

Sardines,  domestic 

Halibut 

Peaches,  canned 

Whiteflsh. 

Salt  cod 

Veal  cutlets 

Tomatoes,  canned 

Chicken,  broilers 


Cents 

Per 
Pound. 


29.0 
31.8 

7.0 

5.3 
13.6 
40.3 
21.9 
30.3 

5.1 
12.5 
29.0 
24.1 
24.9 
32.8 
28.0 
26.4 
11.8 
49.2 
24.5 
14.2 
18.2 
20.9 
33.5 

9.6 
34.5 


Relative 

Cost  With 

Bread. 


191.0 
196.2 
198.7 
219.2 
248.7 
271.8 
280.8 
315.4 
326.9 
364.1 
426.9 
466.7 
498.7 
500.0 
552.6 
664.1 
606.1 
684.6 
697.4 
728.2 
729.5 
744.9 
859.0 
1,230.8 
1,524.4 


$14,550,000    IN    UNITED    STATES    FUNDS    FOR    STATES    TO    BUILD    ROADS. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  announced  the  apportionment  of  514,550,000  of  Federal  funds  to  be 
used  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  by  the  several  States  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
rural  postyoads,  as  follows: 


State. 

Sum  Appor- 
tioned. 

State. 

Sum  Appor- 
tioned. 

S313,456.47 
205,540.58 
250,018.47 
456,167.23 
257,278.92 
92,216.45 
24,411.99 
170,723.88 
403,909.45 
182,471.55 
658,323.48 
406,230.18 
434,653.61 
429,131.88 
292,984.62 
203,755.29 
144,807.42 
130,871.43 
221,261.85 
435,356.37 
425,865.40 
268,751.60 
508,603.98 
298,520.89 
319,445.25 

193.229.82 

New  Hampshire 

62,610.11 

177,357.22 

238,634.55 

749,674.20 

North  Carolina 

342,556.47 

229,585.91 

Florida     

Ohio 

558,043.42 

Oporeia 

Oltlahoma 

346,489.34 

Idaho         

Oregon 

236,332.74 

Tllinoin 

Pennavlvania             

690,145.78 

Indiana               ... 

Rhode  Island , 

34,972.38 

Iowa.                   .        .            •    • 

South  Carolina 

215,014.08 

Kansas            

South  Dakota 

243,175.61 

TCpntAirkv 

Tennessee 

340,663.51 

IjOuisiana                           .... 

Texas 

876,986.70 

"Mainf^ 

Utah       

170,763.17 

68,128.92 

Virginia 

298,120.77 

Washington 

216,530.19 

West  Virginia 

159,713.89 

MississiDDi.  ... 

Wisconsin 

382,707.20 

Missouri       .  . 

Wvomine 

183,805.78 

Total 

Nebraska 

514,550,000.00 

This  is  the  third  apportionment 
ending  June  30,  1917,  and  59,700,000 


under  the  act,  54,850,000  having  been  apportioned  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 


LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE. 

President — William  Howard  Taft.  Chairman  Executive  Committee — A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  Vice- 
President — Alton  B.  Parker.  Office,  No.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  league  was  formed  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia,  June  17,  1915.  Its  motto  is:  "By  the  entrance  of  our  country  into  the  war 
on  the  basis  declared  by  President  Wilson  on  April  2,  such  a  league  of  nations  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world  as  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  advocates  has  become  a  reality.  It  remains  now  to  insure  its  suc- 
cessful continuance  by  committing  the  people  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  this  high  purpose 
of  the  war." 
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THE    WORLD'S    TIN-PLATE    SHORTAGE. 

(By  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 

A  CENSUS  of  tin-plate  production,  as  compared  with  mill  obligations,  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  brings  out  some  very  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the  shortage  of  tin  plate  through- 
out the  world  at  the  present  time. 

Returns  received  from  fifteen  of  the  leading  tin-plate  producers  of  the  country  indicate  an  increase  of 
approximately  25  per  cent,  in  the  domestic  production  of  tin  plate  this  year  over  last  year,  the  returns  for 
this  year  being  actual  for  the  first  half  and  estimated  for  the  second  half. 


Production: 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917,  first  half 

1917,  second  half  (estimated) 

1917,  total 

Contracted  for  delivery  first  half  of  1917  and  not  shipped  June  30, 

Domestic 

Export. ^ 

Contracted  for  delivery  second  half  of  1917: 

Domestic 

Export 

Total  obligations  of  mills  for  delivery  last  half  of  1917 

Estimated  1917  production  for  export 


1917: 


Boxes. 
20,271,683 
22,926,437 
26,979,994 
16,038,732 
16,859,865 
32,898,597 

2,424,261 
982,984 

13,747,730 
1,346,293 

18,501,218 
3,405,071 


DIGESTIBILITY    AND 

ENERGY    OF 

FOODS. 

Kind  of  Food. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Car- 
bohy- 
drates. 

Availa- 
bility of 
Energy. 

Kind  op  Food. 

Sugars     and 

starches 

Vegetables 

Fruits         .    .  . 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Car- 
bohy- 
drates. 

P.   C. 

98 
95 
90 

97 
97 

Availa- 
bility of 
Energy. 

Meat  and  fish.  . 
Eggs 

P.  C. 

97 
97 
97 

97 

85 
78 

P.  C. 

95 
95 
95 

95 
90 
90 

P.  C. 

98 
98 

9 

98 
98 
97 

P.  C. 

87 
89 
93 

89 
91 
83 

P.  C. 

83 

85 

84 
92 

P.   C. 

90 
90 

90 
95 

P.  C. 

98 

Dairy  products. 
Total        animal 

91 

88 

foods  of  mixed 
diet 

Cereals 

Legumes,  dried. 

Total    vegetable 
.  foods  of  mixed 

diet 

Total  food 

92 
91 

LENGTH 

Apples,  sweet 

OF    TIME 

.Raw 

DIFFERENT 

H. 

1 

1 

FO 

M.- 
30 
30 
30 
00 
45 
45 
30 
30 
30 
00 
30 
00 
00 
00 
30 
00 

lODS    REMAIN 

Liver  (calves')  . . . 

Lamb 

Milk 

Mutton 

Nuts       

IN    THE    STOMACH 

Fried  or  sauteed 

Grilled 

Raw 

Boiled  and  broiled.  .  .  . 

■ 

H. 
2 
2 
3 
3 
5 
2 
3 
5 
3 
2 
I 
3 
1 
1 
2 
5 

M. 
30 

Asparagus 

Boiled..  . . 

30 

Beans 

Boiled..  . . 

2 

in 

Beef,  lean 

.  Roasted 

3 

2 

3 

00 

Beef,  fresh  salted. 

Boiled..  .. 

Boiled..  .  . 

no 

Beets 

Oysters 

Onions 

Pork,  fat 

Pork,  salt 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Sausage 

Tripe 

Trout 

Turkey 

Veal 

Raw 

. . .  .Stewed 

. . .  .  Roasted 

Boiled 

Fried  or  baked 

Boiled .- 

Grilled 

Boiled 

Boiled 

.  . .  .Roasted 

Roasted  or  grilled.   .  . . 

55 

Bread,  fresh 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Chicken 

Baked 

Pickled..  . 

....Boiled.... 
Boiled 

3 

4 

1 

2 

30 
15 

15 
30 

Cheese,  old 

3 

on 

Duck 

Eggs,  fresh 

Eggs,  fresh 

Roasted. . 

Raw 

. . .  .Soft  boiled 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

30 
00 
30 

Fish,  not  fat 

.    ..Boiled.. 

30 

Fish,  not  fat 

Fried 

00 

SOBRIQUETS    OR    BY-NAMES    OF    CITIES    IN    T 


Albany— The  Capital  City 
Atlanta— The    Gate    City    of    the 

South. 
Baltimore — The  Monumental  City. 
Birmingham — Birmingham     the 

Beautiful. 
Boston — The    Hub,    Bean    Town. 

Athens  of  America. 
Brooklyn — The  City  of  Churches. 
Buffalo — The   Queen   City   of  the 

Lake. 
Charleston,   S.   C. — The  Palmetto 

City. 
Chicago — The    Windy    City    and 

Garden  City. 
Cincinnati — The   Queen   City  and 

Porkopolis. 
Cleveland— The  Forest  City. 
Dallas— The  City  of  the  Ho\u-. 
Dayton — The  Gem  City. 
Denver — -The  City  of  the  Plains. 
Des.  Moines— The  City  of  Certain- 
ties. 
Detroit^  The  City  of  the  Straits. 
Duluth — The  Zenith   City  of  the 

Unsalted  Sea. 
Galveston— The  Oleander  City. 
Hannibal,  Mo.— The  Bluff  City. 
Hartford—  Insurance      City      and 

Charter  Oak  City. 
Indianapolis — The  Railroad  City. 


J.acksonville — The  Gateway  City. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  Heart  of 

America. 
Keokuk,  Iowa— The  Gate  City. 
Little  Rock — The  City  of  Roses. 
Los    Angeles— The    Metropolis    of 

the   vvest  and  The  City  of  the 

Angels. 
Louls>'ille— The  Falls  City. 
Lowell — The  City  of  Spindles. 
Lynn— The  City  of  Shoes. 
Madison,  Wis. — The  Lake  City. 
Memphis — The  Bluff  City. 
Milwaukee — Milwaukee  the  Bright 

Spot  and  The  Cream  City. 
Minneapolis — ^The  Flour  City. 
N.ashville— The  City  of  Rocks. 
Mewark — Newark  Knows  How. 
New  Bedford — Tlie  Whaling  City. 
New  Haven— The  City  of  Elms. 
New  Orleans—  The  Crescent  City. 
New     York—The     Empire     City, 

Gotham,  The  Metropolis. 
Omaha— The    Gate    City    of    the 

West. 
Paterson— The  Silk   City  and  the 

Lyons  of  America. 
Philadelphia— The  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love  and  The  Quaker  City. 
Pittsburgh — The    Iron    City    and 

The  Smoky  City. 
Portland,  Me. — The  Forest  City. 


HE    UNITED    STATES. 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Rose  City. 

Providence — The  Gateway  of 
Southern  New  England. 

Reading— The  Pretzel  Citv. 

Rochester — The  Flower  City. 

St.  Joseph— The  City  Worth  While. 

St.  Louis— The  Mound  City. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  Saintly  City 
and  Tlie  Gem  City. 

Salt  Lake  City-^The  City  of  the 
Saints. 

San  Francisco — The  Golden  Gate 
City. 

Savannah,  Ga. — The  Forest  City  of 
the  South. 

Scranton-  The  Electric  City. 

Seattle — The  Queen  City. 

Springfield,  III.— The  Flower  City. 

Springfield,  Mass.— The  City  of 
Homes. 

Springfield,  Ohio— The  Flower 
City. 

Syracuse — The  Salt  City  and  the 
Central  City  of  the  Empire 
State. 

Toledo — The  Corn  City. 

Troy— The  Collar  City. 

Washington-  The  City  of  Magnifi- 
cent Distances. 

Worcester — The  Heart  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 
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THE    AMERICAN    BONAPARTES. 

Prince  JEROnrE  Bonaparte  (King  of  Westphalia),  born  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  November  15,  1784;  iJ-ed 
at  Vine  Genis,  near  Paris,  June  24,  1860.  Married,  first,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  24,  1803,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Patterson,  Esq.  She  was  born  at  Baltimore,  February  6,  1785,  and  died  la  that  ufcv 
April  4,  1879.     The  Issue  of  the  marriage  was: 

Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  at  Camberwell,  England,  July  7,  1805;  died  at  Baltimore., 
Md.,  June  17,  1870.  Married,  November  3,  1829,  Susan  May,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Williams,  wha 
was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  but  spent  his  life  In  Baltimore,  Md.  She  was  born  April  2,  1812,  .wvi 
died  September  15,  1881.     The  issue  of  the  marriage  was: 

(1)  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  5,  1830;  died  at  Beveij-, 
Mass.,  September  3,  1893.     He  was  educated  at  and  graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Academ' 
and  served  for  two  years  in  the  American  Army,  entered  the  French  Army  in  1854,  took  pari;   n 
the  Crimean  and  Italian  campaigns  and  resigned  after  seventeen  years'  service  at  the  close     " 
the  Franco-German  war  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

He  was  married  September  7,  1871,  to  Caroline  Le  Roy,  daughter  of  Samuel  Appleton,  grai.  l- 
d.iughter  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  widow  of  Newbold  Edgar.  She  died  November  19,  1911.  T'  e 
issue  of  the  marriage  was: 

(1)  Louise  Eugenie  Bonaparte,  bom  February  7,  1873.  Mamed  December  29,  18.  :>■ 
Comte  Adam  de  Moltke-Huitfeldt,  of  Denmark,  and  has  issue:  (1)  Marie  Louise  Caroll.n,. 
born  November  7,  1897;  (2)  Leon  Charles  Joseph,  born  November  14,  1898;  (3)  Jerome 
Eugene  Otto,  born  January  14.  1902;  (4)  Adam  Nicolas,  born  May  17,  1908;  (5)  Eyler  Helweg. 

(2)  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  bom  Paris,  France,  February  26,  1878.  Harvard 
B.  A.  and  Georgetown  University.  Lives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Married  April  8,  1914, 
to  Blanche  Pierce  Sttrebeigh. 

(2)  Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte,  born  at  Baltimore,  Md..  June  9,  1851.  Married  September 
1,  1875,  Ellen  Channing,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mills  Day,  of  Hartford,  Ct.  No  issue.  Mr. 
Bonaparte  is  a  Harvard  B.  A.,  1871;  LL.  B.,  1875;  a  lawyer.  Was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from 
July  1,  1905,  to  December  17,  190G,  and  Attorne.v-General  of  the  United  States  from  December 
17,  1906,  to  March  5,  1909;  is  now  President  of  Enoch  Pratt  Library  of  Baltimore  and  was  for 
12  years  Overseer  of  Harvard;  is  now  Trustee  Catholic  University. 


EXAMINATIONS    FOR    THE    CONSULAR    SERVICE. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Executive  order  of  June  27,  1906,  whereby  the  President  promulgated  regulations 
governing  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  consular  service,  the  following  rules  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  who,  under  that  order,  have  been  designated  to  formulate  rules  for  and  hold 
examinations  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  consular  service  whom  the  President  shall  have  designated 
tor  examination  to  determine  their  eligibility  for  appointment  therein; 

1.  The  examinations  will  be  the  same  for  all  grades  and  will  be  to  determine  a  candidate's  eligibility 
for  appointment  in  the  consular  service,  Irrespective  of  the  grade  for  which  he  may  have  been  designated 
lor  examination  and  without  regard  to  any  particular  office  tor  which  he  may  be  selertcd. 

2.  The  examinations  will  consist  of  an  oral  and  a  wi'ltten  one,  the  two  counting  equally.  The  object 
of  the  oral  examination  will  be  to  determine  the  candidate's  business  ability,  alertness,  general  contemporary 
Information,  and  natural  fitness  for  the  service.  Including  moral,  mental,  and  physical  qualifications,  character, 
address,  and  general  education  and  good  command  of  English.  In  this  cart  ol  the  examination  the  ap- 
plications previously  filed  will  be  given  due  weight  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  esreclally  as  evidence  of 
the  applicant's  business  experience  and  ability.  The  written  examination  will  Include  those  subjects  men- 
tioned In  the  Executive  order,  to  wit:  French,  German,  or  Spanish;  the  natural,  industrial  and  commercial 
resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  especially  with  reference  to  possibilities  oi  Increasing 
and  extending  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States;  political  economy,  and  the  elements  of  International, 
commercial  and  maritime  law.  It  will  likewise  Include  American  history,  government,  and  Institutions; 
political  and  commercial  geography;  arithmetic  (as  used  In  commercial  statistics,  tariff  calculations, 
exchange,  accounts,  etc.);  the  modern  history,  since  1850,  of  Europe,  Latin-America,  and  the  Far  East, 
with  particular  attention  to  political,  commercial  and  economic  tendencies.  In  the  written  examination, 
composition,  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling,  and  writing  will  be  given  attention. 

3.  To  become  ellelble  for  appointment,  except  as  .student  interpreter.  In  a  country  where  the  United 
States  exercises  extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  the  applicant  must  pass  the  examination  outlined  above, 
but  supplemented  by  questions  to  determine  his  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  common  law, 
the  rules  ol  evidence,  and  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

4.  The  examinations  to  be  given  candidates  for  appointment  as  student  Interpreters  will  follow  the 
same  course  as  In  the  case  of  other  consular  officers,  provided,  however,  that  no  one  will  be  examined  for 
admission  to  the  consular  service  as  a  student  Interpreter  who  Is  not  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty- 
six.  Inclusive,  and  unmarried;  and,  provided  further,  that  upon  appointment  each  student  Interpreter  shall 
sign  an  agreement  to  continue  In  the  service  so  long  as  his  services  may  be  required,  within  a  period  of  five 
years.  ' 

5.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  examinations  the  names  of  the  candidates  who  snail  have  attained 
upon  the  whole  examination  an  average  mark  of  at  least  eighty,  as  required  by  the  Executive  order,  will  be 
certified  by  the  board  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  eligible  for  appointment  In  the  consular  service,  and  the 
successful  candidates  will  be  Informed  that  this  has  been  done. 

6.  The  names  of  candidates  will  remain  on  the  eligible  list  for  two  years,  except  In  the  case  of  such 
candidates  as  shall  within  that  period  be  appointed  or  shall  withdraw  their  names,  and  of  candidates 
holding  subordinate  positions  In  the  consular  service,  when  eligibility  shall  not  expire  until  appointment 
to  consular  rank  or  until  separation  from  the  service.  Candidates  whose  names  have  thus  been  dropped 
from  the  eligible  list  will  not  be  eligible  for  appointment  unless  upon  fresh  application,  designation  anew 
for  examination,  and  the  successful  passing  of  such  second  examination. 
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RED    CROSS    ARMY    RANK    AND    INSIGNIA. 

To  facilitate  the  discharge  6t  their  authorized  functions,  duly  qualifled  members  of  the  American  Red 

">:•'.  other  than  units,  sections,  and  individuals  accepted  for  service  by  the  War  Department  and  Jncor- 

!),::Litc;d  In  the  commissioned  or  enlisted  strength  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  (paragraphs  6-8, 

Kijguiations  Governing  the  Employment  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  December  18,  1916)  are  recognized 

by  titles  with  assimilated  rank  and  for  appropriate  duties,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

OFFICIALS. 


OaAUK . 

Title. 

Assimilated  Rank. 

Duties. 

f  Chairman  Central  Committee. . 

Major-General 

Indicated  by  title. 

1 

Chairman  War  Council 

Members  of  War  Council 

Brigadier-General 

••          "      •• 

2 

Vice-Chairman    Central    Com- 
mittee   

Colonel 

•I                     «t            4« 

3 

r 

)irector-General 

/  1.  In  charge  of  civilian  relief. 
2.  In  charge  military  relief. 

1.  Indicated  by  title. 

f  Assistant  Director-General .... 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

2.  Directors  of  certain  bureaus. 

1 

- 

3.  Other  duties  of  like  importance. 

Commissioner 

of  war  (as  France,  Italy,  Rus- 

sia, etc.). 

1.  Directors  of  certain  bureaus. 

2.  Representing  American  National 

Red  Cross  at  Army  or  Corps 

Headquarters;  at  headquarters 

of  line  of  communications  or 

5 

r 

lirector 

Major 

base  abroad ;  or  at  a  divisional 

camp   or   cantonment   in   the 

\ 

United  States. 

3.  Base  hospitals. 

4.  Supply  depots. 

5.  Other  duties  of  like  importance. 
1.  Representing  the  American  Na- 

i 

tional  Red  Cross  with  any  de- 

tachment   of    the    Army    less 

than  above. 

6 

Aasistant  Director 

Captain 

2.  Storekeeper. 

7 

it                                          4t 

Fu"st  Lieutenant 

3.  Assistant     to     any     official    of 

higher  grade. 

4.  Adjutant  or  Quartermaster  of 

a  base  hospital. 

I 

I  5.  Other  duties  of  like  importance. 

EMPLOYEES. 


8   (Secretary ISergeant-Major. 


.  IClericai. 


RED    CROSS    BASE    HOSPITALS. 


9 

Red  Qlfbss  Master  Hospital  Ser- 
geant   

Master  Hospital  Sergeant, 
Medical  Dept 

Base  hospitals. 

10 
11 

Red  Cross  Hospital  Sergeant .... 
Red  Cross  Sergeant,  First  Class. . 
Red  Cross  Sergeant 

Hospital  Sergeant,  Medical 
Dept 

Sergeant,  First  Class,  Medi- 
cal Dept 

«•                    at 

12 

Sergeant,  Medical  Dept...  . 
Corporal,  Medical  Dept . .  . 

Cook,  Medical  Dept 

Private,  First  Class,  Medi- 
cal Dept 

i«                    •• 

13 

Red  Cross  Corporal 

..                    .f 

14 

Red  Cross  Cook 

•  (                    «• 

15 

Red  Cross  Private,  First  Class..  . 
Red  Cross  Private.'^ 

.. 

16 

Private,  Medical  Dept.  .  .  . 

•  t                    t« 

17 

Red  Cross  Laborer 

Any  duty  Imposed. 

UNITED    STATES    BUREAU    OF    WAR    RISK    INSURANCE. 

William  C.  De  Lanoy,  Director  (Salary,  S5,000) ;  Wm.  C.  Rader,  Gilbert  J.  .Murray,  and  John  J.  Crowley, 
Edgar  Mable,  Superintendent.     Headquarters,  Treasury  Department,   Washington, 


Assistant  Directors 
D.  C. 

THE  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  was  created 
by  Act  of  Congress  on  September  2,  1914,  to  cover 
American  vessels  and  their  cargoes  against  the  risks 
of  war.  It  was  to  expire  September  2,  1916,  but 
on  August  11,  1916,  was  extended  for  a  further 
period  of  one  year,  and  was  again  extended  on 
March  3,  1917,  tor  an  additional  year,  making  a 
total  of  four  years,  or  to  September  2,  1918. 

During  the  time  that  the  bureau  has  been  cov- 
ering war  risks  many  vessels  which  could  not  secure 
Insurance  in  the  open  market  have  been  assisted  by 
this  bureau,  and  enabled  to  sail  on  voyages  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  the  bureau  not 
been  in  existence.  To  what  extent  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  has  been  assisted  can  best  be 
understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the  total  amount 
insured  by  the  bureau  up  to  June  30,:  1917,  was 
neai-ly   $650,000,000.  * 

From  September  2,  1914,  to  June  30,  1917,  the 
bureau  Issued  6,883  policies,  insuring  ships  and 
cargoes  of  a  value  of  5046.727,912,  for  which  the 
Government  received  in  premiums  $15,208,730.37, 
with  known  losses  to  date  of  $11,649,697.13. 

All   expense    In  connection  with  the  conduct  of 


the  bureau  up  to  June  30,  1917,  a  period  of  34 
montlis,  has  been  873,156.79. 

The  original  act  carried  an  appropriation  of 
8100,000  for  expenses  and  $5,000,000  for  payment 
of  losses.  The  IVIarch  3,  1917,  amendment  increased 
the  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  losses  from 
85,000.000  to  815,000,000,  and  the  June  12,  1917, 
amendment  increased  the  appropriation  for  expenses 
from  8100,000  to  8250,000,  and  the  appropriation 
for  the  payment  of  losses  from  $15,000,000  to  S50,- 
000,000. 

The  June  12,  1917,  amendment  provided  for  the 
issuance  of  insurance  against  war  risks  on  masters, 
officers,  and  crews  on  American  merchant  vessels, 
and  on  June  19,  Secretary  MoAdoo  announced  that 
the  law  would  be  effective  for  sailings  through  the 
war  zone  from  the  United  States  beginning  June  26, 
and  sailings  from  abroad  beginning  July  10. 

A  further  extension  of  the  activities  of  tlie  bureau 
is  embodied  in  an  amended  War  Risk  Bill  before 
the  Congress  in  September,  1917,  for  action.  In 
which  it  is  proposed  to  insure  the  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Army  and  Navy  under  a  system 
that  will  adequately  protect  the  fighting  men  on 
land  and  sea  and  their  dependent  families. 
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THE    NATIONAL    BANKS    AND    THE    LIBERTY    LOAN    OF    JUNE,   1917. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Curreacy  makes  the  following  announcement  showing  the  part  played  by  the 
National  banks  in  placing  the  52,000,000,000  Liberty  Loan  of  June,  1917: 

Ot  the  $3,035,000,000  of  subscriptions  which  were  sent  in  at  the  time  of  the  placing  of  the  52,000,000,- 

000  Liberty  Loan,  $1,700,000,000,  or  56  per  cent.,  were  made  by  or  tlirough  the  National  banks  of  the  coun- 
try. Of  the  52,000,000,000  of  bonds  allotted  to  subscribers,  51,088,000,000,  or  54  per  cent.,  were  made  to 
those  whose  subscriptions  were  made  through  National  banks. 

A  noteworthy  f  eatui-e  ot  the  subscriptions  was  that  5582,000,000  of  these  subscriptions  were  sent  in  through 
the  country  banks,  exceeding  by  two  millions  the  total  subscriptions  sent  in  through  National  banks  In  the 
central  reserve  cities  and  by  543,000,000  the  subscriptions  received  through  all  National  banks  in  other 
rGSGFVG  cltii^s 

Of  the  51,088,000,000  of  bonds  allotted  on  subscriptions  made  through  National  banks,  .5405,000,000 
were  allotted  to  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  were  received  through  the  country  banks;  to  subscribers 
whose  subscriptions  were  received  through  the  National  banks  in  central  reserve  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis,  the  allotment  was  only  5270,000,000;  to  subscribers  who  sent  their  subscriptions  through 
National  banks  in  other  reserve  cities  the  amount  allotted  was  5353,000,000. 

The  total  amount  of  Liberty  Bonds  subscribed  for  by  the  National  banlis  of  the  country  for  invest- 
ment for  their  own  account  was  5338,000,000.  Of  this  amount  the  country  banks  subscribed  for  5149,000,- 
000,  the  National  banks  In  central  reserve  cities  5100,000,000,  and  the  National  banks  in  other  reserve  cities 
389,000,000. 

The  proportion  of  subscriptions  made  for  themselves  and  others  by  all  the  National  banks  of  the  United 
States  to  their  total  resources  was  10.59  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  subscriptions  sent  in  for  themselves 
and  others  by  the  central  reserve  city  banks  to  their  total  resources  was  13  per  cent.;  other  reserve  cities 
11.75  per  cent.,  and  country  banks  8.2  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  bonds  allotted  to  all  National  banks  on  their  own  account  to  their  total  resources 
was  1  H  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  Liberty  Bonds  allotted  to  the  National  banks  In  central  reserve  cities  on  their  own 
account  was  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of  total  resources;  in  other  reserve  cities  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent., 
and  for  country  banks  the  percentage  of  bonds  allotted  for  their  own  account  to  their  total  resources  was 

1  Yi  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  Liberty  Bonds  still  held  by  the  National  banlcs  of  the  country  on  tneir  own  account 
on  July  23,  1917,  about  one  month  after  the  allotments  were  made,  was  very  small. 

The  amount  thus  held  by  all  National  banks  was  only  588,000,000,  of  which  564,000,600  were  held  by 
the  country  banks,  57,000,000  by  the  National  banks  in  central  reserve  cities,  and  517,000,000  by  the  Na- 
tional banks  In  other  re.'ierve  cities. 

The  twenty-five  States  (including  the  District  of  Columbia)  whose  National  banks  sent  In  for  thi 
selves  and  customers  the  largest  amount  ot  subscriptions  to  the  I..iberty  Loan  were  as  follows:  New  Yo.... 
5565,300,000;  Pennsylvania,  5194,000,000;  Massachusetts.  §136,500,000;  Ohio,  5104,700,000;  Illinois, 
897,400,000;  Cahtornia,  572,800,000;  New  Jersey,  545,000,000;  Texas,  535,400,000;  Missouri,  535,200,000; 
Connecticut,  $30,000,000;  Minne.sota,  529,700,000;  Michigan,  527,400,000;  Indiana,  526,600,000;  Wis- 
consin, 526,300,000;  Iowa,  520,300,000;  Maryland,  518,000,000;  Oklahoma,  516,900,000;  Nebraska,  515,- 
000,000;  Colorado,  814,200,000;  Kentucky,  513,700.000;  Washington,  513,700,000;  District  of  Columbia, 
510,900,000;  Kansas,  510,300,000;  Tennessee,  510,200,000;  West  Virginia,  59,200,000. 

The  twenty-flve  States  (including  District  ot  Columbia)  in  which  subscribers  to  the  Liberty  Bonrls 
received  the  largest  allotments  of  bonds  were.  In  the  order  named:  New  York,  5273,800,000;  Pennsylvania, 
5133,000,000;  Massachusetts,  5102,600,000;  Ohio,  576,500,000;  Ilhnois,  559,200,000;  California,  552,500- 
000;  New  Jersey,  $34,200,000;  Missouri,  525,100,000;  Connecticut,  $25,000,000;  Texas,  524,300,000;  Mni,- 
nesota,  520,100,000;  Wisconsin,  519,300,000;  Indiana,  517,900,000;  Michigan,  515,800,000;  Virginia,  514,- 
200,000;  Iowa,  513,900,000;  Maryland,  513,900,000;  Kentucky,  511,600,000;  Oklahoma,  510,500,000;  Wash- 
ington, 510,400,000;  Colorado,  59,700,000:  Nebraska,  88,900,000;  New  Hampshire,  §8,100,000;  District  of 
Columbia,  88,000,000;  Tennessee,  87,600,000. 

FOOD    ADMINISTRATOR    HOOVER'S    APPEAL    TO    THE    NATION. 

More  than  3,000,000  Americans  have  signed  a  pledge  to  do  as  urged  in  the  following  appeal  from  Na- 
tional Food  Administrator  Herbert  C.  Hoover. 

"Save  the  Wheat — One  wheatless  meal  a  day.  Use  corn,  oatmeal,  rye,  or  barley  bread,  and  non-wheat 
breakfast  foods.  Order  bread  24  hours  in  advance  so  your  baker  will  not  bake  beyond  his  needs.  Qut  the 
loaf  on  the  table  and  only  as  required.     Use  stale  bread  for  cooking,  toast,  etc.     Eat  less  cake  and  pastry. 

"Our  wheat  harvest  is  far  below  normal.  If  each  person  weekly  saves  one  pound  of  wheat  (lour  ths.t 
means  150,000,000  more  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  Allies,  to  mix  In  their  bread.  This  will  help  them  to  save 
democracy. 

"Save  the  Meat — Beef,  mutton,  or  pork  not  more  than  once  daily.  Use  freely  vegetables  and  fish.  At 
the  meat  meal  serve  smaller  portions,  and  stews  instead  of  steaks.  Make  made  dishes  of  all  left-overs. 
Do  this  and  there  will  be  meat  enough  for  every  one  at  a  reasonable  price. 

"We  are  to-day  killing  the  dairy  cows  and  female  calves  as  the  result  of  high  prices.  Therefore  eat 
less  and  eat  no  young  meat.  It  we  save  an  ounce  ot  meat  each  day  per  person  we  will  have  additional  sup- 
ply equal  to  2,200,000  cattle. 

"Save  the  Milk — The  chi.dren  must  have  milk.  Use  every  drop.  Use  buttermilk  and  sour  milk  for 
cooking  and  making  cottage  clieese.     Use  less  cream. 

"Save  the  Fats — We  are  the  world's  greatest  fat  wasters.  Fat  is  food.  Butter  is  essential  for  the 
growth  and  health  of  children.  Use  butter  on  the  table  as  usual,  but  not  In  cooking.  Other  fats  are  as 
good.  Reduce  use  of  fried -foods.  Soap  contains  fats.  Do  not  waste  it.  Make  your  own  washing  soap 
at  home  out  of  the  saved  fats. 

"Use  one-third  ounce  less  per  day  of  animal  tat  and  375.000  tons  will  be  saved  yearly. 

"Save  the  Sugar — Sugar  is  scarcer.  We  use  to-day  three  times  as  much  per  person  as  the  Allies.  So 
there  may  be  enough  for  all  at  reasonable  price.  Use  less  candy  and  sweet  drinks.  Do  not  stint  sugar  in 
putting  up  tnilt  and  jams.     They  will  save  butter. 

"If  every  one  in  America  saves  one  ounce  of  sugar  daily,  it  means  1,100,000  tons  for  the  year. 

"Save  the  P'uel — Coal  comes  from  a  distance  and  our  railways  are  overburdened  hauling  war  material. 
Help  relieve  them  by  burning  fewer  fires.     Use  wood  when  you  can  get  It. 

"Use  the  Perishable  Foods — Fruits  and  vegetables  we  have  in  abundance.  As  a  nation  we  eat  too  little 
greenstuHs.  Double  their  use  and  improve  your  health.  Store  potatoes  and  other  roots  properly  and  they 
will  keep.     Begin  now  to  can  or  dry  all  surplus  garden  products. 

"Use  Local  Supplies — Patronize  your  local  producer.  Distance  means  money.  Buy  perishable  food 
from  the  neighborhood  nearest  you  and  thus  save  transportation." 

THE    NEW    YORK    PEACE    SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  founded  in  1815,  merged  with  the  American  Peace  Society  In  1828,  refounded  in  1906 
and  incorporated  in  1910. 

The  officers  ot  the  society  are:  President — Andrew  Carnegie.  AssUtanl  Secretary — Anne  M.  Molter. 
rreasMrer— Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Forty-second  Street  branch.  Headquarters,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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WAR    PENSIONS    IN    CANADA. 

PENSIONS  AND   MONEY  ALLOWANCES  TO   MEMBERS  OF  CANADIAN   EXPEDITIONARY 

FORCES   SINCE   BEGINNING   OF   WAR. 
The  following  scale  of  pensions  lias  been  in  effect  since  September  1,  1914,  for  militiamen  wounded  or 
disabled  In  active  service: 


Rank  Held  at  Time  of  Injury  or  Illness. 

First 
Degree. 

Second' 
Degree. 

Third 
Degree. 

Fourth 
Degree. 

$264 
336 
372 
372 
372 
372 
432 
432 
432 
480 
480 
720 
960 
1,200 
1,440 
2,100 

$192 

252 

282 

282 

282 

282 

324 

324 

324 

360 

360 

540 

720 

900 
1,080 
1,620     J 

$132 
108 
186 
186 
186 
186 
216 
216 
216 
240 
240 
360 
480 
600 
720 

1.050 

$75 

Sergeant 

100 

108 

108 

Color  sergeant    .  . . 

108 

Staff  sergeant                 

108 

132 

132 

Regimental  quartermaster  sergeant 

132 

Warrant  officer  ...        

144 

Lieutenant 

144 

Captain     .          ....        

216 

Major     .    .  .  .'     

288 

Lieutenant  colonel.       

360 

Colonel    ...                              

456 

Brigadier  general 

636 

In  explanation  of  the  above  table  the  report  states  that  the  first  degree  shall  be  applicable  to  those  only 
lO  are  rendered  totally  incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood  as  the  result  of  wounds  or  Injuries  received  or 
,nes8  contracted  in  action  or  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy;  that  the  second  degree  shall  be  applicable  to 
tho.se  who  are  rendered  totally  incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  or  illness 
contracted  on  active  service,  during  drill  or  training,  or  on  other  duty,  or  are  rendered  materially  incapable 
as  a  result  of  wounds  or  injuries  received  or  Illness  contracted  in  action  or  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy; 
that  the  third  degree  shall  be  apnlicable  to  those  wiio  are  rendered  materially  incapable  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood as  a  result  of  Injuries  received  or  illness  contracted  on  active  service,  during  drill  or  training,  or  on 
other  duty,  or  rendered  In  a  small  degree  incapable  as  a  result  of  wounds  or  injuries  received  or  illness  con- 
tracf.pH  in  action  or  in  the  presence  of  t'ne  enemy;  and  that  the  fourth  degree  shall  be  applicable  to  those 
e  rendered  In  a  small  degree  incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  or  illness 
mtracted  on  active  service,  during  drill  or  training,  or  on  other  duty.     The  monthly  pensions  being  granted 
to  dependents,  based  on  the  ranK  held  by  the  deceased  soldier,  are  as  follows: 

RATES  OF  PENSIONS  BEING  PAID  TO   DEPENDENTS  OF  MILITIAMEN   IN  CANADA. 


Rank  Held  by  Soldier 
AT  Time  of  Death. 


Rank  and  file 

Sergeant ■ 

Squad,  battery  or  company, 
sergeant  major 

Squad,  battery  or  a.  m.  ser- 
geant   

Color  sergeant 

Staff  sergeant 

Regimental  sergeant  major, 
not  warrant  offlcef 


Widow's 
Allowance. 


$22 . 00 
28.00 

30.00 

30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

30.00 


Allowance 

for  Each 

Child. 


35.00 
5.00 

5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 


Rank  Held  by  Soldier 
at  Time  of  Death. 


Master  gunner,  not  warrant 
ofBcer 

Regimental  quartermaster 
sergeant 

Warrant  officer 

Lieutenant 

Captain 

Major 

Lieutenant  colonel 

Colonel 

Brigadier  general 


Widow's 
Allowance, 


30.00 

30.00 
32.00 
37.00 
45.00 
50.00 
60.00 
75.00 
100.00 


Allowance 

for  Each 

Child. 


5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 


INJUNCTIONS    UNDER    THE    FEOERAI.    ANTI-TRUST    LAW 

(By  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.) 

THt  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890.  forbidding  contracts,  combinations,  and  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  popularly  Isnown  as  the  Sherman  Act,  in  its  fourth  section 
authorizes  injunctions  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  the  act.  Certain  lumber  companies  undertook 
to  obtain  an  injunction  against  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  and  other 
labor  organizations  and  tlieir  offlcials  on  account  of  alleged  conspiracy  to  restrain  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  products  of  the  complainants'  woodworking  mills,  the  method  used  being  mutual  agree- 
ments and  boycotts.  The  United  States  District  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  found  that  the 
defendant  organizations  were  engaged  in  a  combination  directly  restraining  competition  between  manu- 
facturers and  operating  to  restrain  interstate  commerce  in  violation  of  both  Federal  and  State  acts.  This 
court  dismissed  the  bill  for  an  injunction,  however,  on  tlie  ground  that  such  relief  under  the  Federal  anti- 
trust law  could  be  procured  only  at  the  instance  of  the  United  States  acting  through  its  officers.  The  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  also  relied  upon.  The  court  held  that  only  the  State  of  New  York  could 
act,  so  that  the  complainants  were  without  power  to  obtain  relief  personally  in  this  suit. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  took  the  same  view  as  the  court  below  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  combination  between  the  labor  organizations  and  affirmed  a  decree  dismissing  the  complaint.  This 
court  took  the  ground  that  the  acts  of  the  organizations  were  not  malicious  and  not  directed  against  the 
individual  complainants  personally,  so  that  relief  by  injunction  could  not  be  granted,  irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  the  particular  combination  in  question  was  obnoxious  either  to  the  common  law  or  to  the  statutes. 

The  case  then  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal,  the  majority  of  the  court  holding,  June  11,  1917, 
that  violations  of  the  Federal  anti-trust  act  were  not  to  be  remedied  by  an  injunction  on  the  suit  of  a 
private  person,  citing  as  authority  their  prior  opinion  in  Minnesota-  vs.  Northern  Securities  Co..  1904. 


NATURE    REVECETATINC    A    SALTON    SEA    ISLAND. 

The  present  Salton  Sea  was  formed  by  floods  from  the  Colorado  River  in  1907;  a  certain  hill  was  so 
nearly  submerged  that  its  summit  was  repeatedly  washed  by  the  slightly  salty  water.  All  the  vegetation 
on  the  hill  was  thus  destroyed  and  all  seeds  were  sterilized.  This  hilltop,  now  known  as  Cormorant  Island, 
^_two  miles  from  any  other  island  and  still  furtner  from  the  main  shore.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  T. 
MacDougal,  in  charge  of  the  Desert  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  the  revegetation  of  this  barren 
island  has  been  observed  with  more  care,  probably,  than  has  ever  before  been  expended  by  naturalists  upon 
he  investigation  of  a  similar  process.  In  1908  two  plants  were  found  growing  on  the  island,  viz.,  one 
specimen  each  of  Pluchea  sericea  and  Baccharis  glulinosa.  In  1912  there  were  33  plants  of  six  species,  says 
the  Scientific  Amefican,  and  in  1916,  470  plants  of  ten  species,  while  one  of  the  species  observed  in  1908 
had  disappeared.    The  methods  by  which  seeds  were  brought  to  the  island  included  transportation. 


President's  Announcement  of  Break  With  Germany. 

PRESIDENT'S    ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    BREAK    WITH    GERMANY. 

DELIVERED  BY  MR.  WILSON  PERSONALLY  TO  THE  JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS  ON 

•     FEBRUARY    3,    1917. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress — The  Imperial  German  Government  on  the  thirty-first  of  January 
announced  to  thla  Government  and  to  the  Governments  of  the  other  neutral  nations  that  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  February,  the  present  month,  It  would  adopt  a  policy  with  regard  to  the  use  of  submarines  against 
all  shipping  seeking  to  pass  through  certain  designated  areas  of  the  high  seas,  to  whlcn  it  Is  clearly  my  duty 
to  call  your  attention. 

Let  me  remind  the  Congress  that  on  the  eighteenth  of  April  last,  in  view  of  the  sinking,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March,  of  the  cross-Channel  passenger  steamer  Sussex  by  a  German  submarine,  without  summons 
or  warning,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  lives  of  several  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were  passen- 
gers aboard  her,  this  Government  addressed  a  note  to  the  Imperial  German  Government,  in  which  it  made 
the  following  declaration:  „  ■  „  .  

"If  it  is  still  the  purpose  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  to  prosecute  relentless  and  indiscriminate 
warfare  against  vessels  of  commerce  by  the  use  of  submarines,  without  regard  to  what  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  must  consider  the  sacred  and  indisputable  rules  of  internatloual  law  and  the  universally 
recognized  dictates  of  humanity,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  at  last  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  but  one  course  it  can  pursue.  Unless  the  Imperial  Government  should  immediately  declare 
and  eHect  an  abandonment  of  its  present  methods  of  submarine  warfare  against  passenger  and  freight  car- 
rying vessels,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relationa 
with  the  German  Empire  altogether." 

In  reply  to  this  declaration  the  Imperial  German  Government  gave  this  Government  the  following 
assurance: 

1.  The  German  Government  is  prepared  to  do  its  utmost  to  confine  the  operations  of  war,  for  the 
rest  of  its  duration,  to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  belligerents,  thereby  also  insuring  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
a  principle  upon  which  the  German  Government  believes  now,  as  before,  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  German  Government,  guided  by  this  idea,  uotlfles  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
the  German  naval  forces  have  received  the  following  orders:  In  accordance  with  the  general  principiea 
of  search  and  destruction  of  merchant  vessels,  recognized  by  international  law,  such  vessels,  both  within 
and  without  the  area  declared  a  naval  war  zone,  shall  not  be  sunk  without  warning  and  without  saving 
buman  lives,  unless  these  stiips  attempt  to  escape  or  offer  resistance. 

3.  But,  it  added,  neutrals  cannot  expect  that  Germany,  forced  to  fight  for  her  existence,  shall,  for 
the  sake  of  neutral  interest,  restrict  the  use  of  an  effective  weapon  if  her  enemy  is  permitted  to  continue  to 
apply  at  will  methods  of  warfare  violating  the  rules  of  international  law.  Such  a  demand  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  character  of  neutrality,  and  the  German  Government  is  convinced  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  does  not  think  of  making  such  a  demand,  knowing  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  repeatedly  declared  that  it  is  determined  to  restore  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  has  boen  violated. 

To  this  the  Government  of  the  United  States  repUed  on  the  eighth  of  May,  accepting,  of  course,  the 
assurances  given,  but  adding: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  feels  it  necessary  to  state  that  it  takes  for  granted  that  the 
Imperial  German  Government  does  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  maintenance  of  its  newly  announced  policy 
is  in  any  way  contingent  upon  the  course  or  result  of  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  any  other  belligerent  Government,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  certain  passages 
In  the  Imperial  Government's  note  of  the  fourth  inst.  mitat  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  that  construction. 

"In  order,  however,  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  notifies 
the  Imperial  Government  that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain,  much  less  discuss,  a  suggestion  that  re- 
spect by  German  naval  authorities  for  the  rights  of  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  upon  the  lilgh  seas  should 
In  any  way,  or  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  made  contingent  upon  the  conduct  of  any  other  Government  af- 
fecting the  rights  of  neutrals  and  non-combatants.  Responsibility  in  such  matters  is  single,  not  joint; 
absolute,  not  relative." 

To  this  note  of  the  eighth  of  May  the  Imperial  German  Government  made  no  reply.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  January,  the  Wednesday  of  the  present  week,  the  German  Ambassador  handed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  along  with  a  formal  note,  a  memorandum  which  contained  the  following  statement: 

"The  imperial  Government,  therefore,  does  not  doubt  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
understand  the  situation  thus  forced  upon  Germany  by  the  Entente  Allies'  brutal  methods  of  war  and  by 
their  determination  to  destroy  the  Central  Powers,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  further 
realize  that  the  now  openly  disclosed  intention  of  the  Entente  Allies  gives  back  to  Germany  the  freedom  of 
action  wMch  she  reserved  in  her  note  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  May  4,  1916. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  Germany  will  meet  the  Illegal  measures  of  her  enemies  by  forcibly  pre- 
venting, after  February  1,  1917,  in  a  zone  around  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, all  navigation,  that  of  neutrals  included,  from  and  to  England  and  from  and  to  France,  etc.  All 
Ships  met  within  the  zone  will  be  sunk." 

I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  in  view  of  this  declaration  which,  suddenly  and  without  prior 
intimation  of  any  kind,  deliberately  withdraws  the  solemn  assurance  given  in  the  Imperial  Government's 
note  of  the  fourth  of  May,  1916,  this  Government  has  no  alternative  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  the  United  States  but  to  take  the  course  which,  in  Its  note  of  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1916,  it  announced 
that  it  would  take  in  the  event  that  the  German  Government  did  not  declare  and  effect  an  abandonment 
of  the  methods  of  submarine  warfare  which  it  was  then  employing,  and  to  which  It  now  purposes  again  to 
resort. 

I  have  therefore  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  announce  to  His  Excellency  the  German  Ambassador 
that  all  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  German  Empire  are  severed,  and  that  the 
American  Ambassador  at  Berlin  will  Immediately  be  withdrawn;  and,  in  accordnace  with  tills  decision,  to 
hand  to  His  Excellency  his  passports. 

Notwithstanding  this  unexpected  action  of  the  German  Government,  this  sudden  and  deeply  deplor- 
able renunciation  of  Its  assurances,  given  this  Government  at  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  tension 
In  the  relations  of  the  two  Governments,  I  refuse  to  believe  that  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  German  authorities 
to  do  in  fact  what  they  have  warned  us  they  will  feel  at  liberty  to  do. 

1  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  they  will  indeed  pay  no  regard  to  the  ancient  frienship  between 
their  people  and  our  own  or  to  the  solemn  obligations  which  have  been  exchanged  between  them  and  de- 
stroy American  ships  and  take  the  lives  of  American  citizens  in  the  wilful  prosecution  of  the  ruthless  naval 
programme  they  have  announced  their  Intention  to  adopt.  Only  actual  overt  acts  on  their  part  can  make 
me  believe  it  even  now. 

If  this  inveterate  confidence  on  my  part  in  the  sobriety  and  prudent  foresight  of  their  puroose  should 
unhappily  prove  unfounded;  if  American  ships  and  American  Uves  should  in  fact  be  sacrificed  by  their  naval 
commanders,  in  heedless  contravention  of  the  just  and  reasonable  understandings  of  international  law  and 
the  obvious  dictates  of  humanity,  I  sliall  take  the  liberty  of  coming  again  before  the  Congress  to  ask  that 
authority  be  given  me  to  use  any  means  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  seamen  and  our 
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people  in  the  prosecution  of  their  peaceful  and  legitimate  errands  on  the  high  seas.  I  can  do  nothing  less. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  neutral  Governments  will  take  the  same  course. 

We  do  not  desire  any  hostile  conflict  with  the  Imperial  German  Government.  We  are  the  sincere 
friends  of  the  German  people  and  earnestly  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  Government  which  speaks 
for  them.  We  shall  not  believe  that  they  are  hostile  to  us  unless  and  until  we  are  obliged  to  believe  it,  and 
we  purpose  nothing  more  than  the  reasonable  defense  of  the  undoubted  rights  of  our  people.  We  wish  to 
serve  no  selfish  ends.  We  seek  merely  to  stand  true  ahko  in  thought  and  in  action  to  the  immemorial  prin- 
ciples of  our  people  which'  I  have  sought  to  express  in  my  address  to  the  Senate  only  two  weeks  ago — seek 
merely  to  vindicate  our  right  to  liberty  and  justice  and  an  unmolested  life. 

These  are  the  bases  of  peace,  not  war.  God  grant  that  we  may  not  be  challenged  to  defend  them  by 
acts  of  wilful  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Germany! 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    ACSMEO    NEUTRALITY    MESSAGE. 

DELIVERED    IN   A   PERSONAL  ADDRESS   TO   CONGRESS   FEBRUARY   26,    1917. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congres.s — I  have  again  asked  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  because  we  are 
movln?  through  critical  times  during  which  it  seems  to  me  to  be  my  duty  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
hoiisss  of  Congress,  so  that  neither  counsel  nor  action  shall  run  at  cross-purposes  between  us.  On  the  third 
of  February  I  oflRcially  informed  you  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  action  of  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment in  declaring  its  intention  to  disregard  the  promises  it  had  made  to  tills  Government  in  April  last  and 
un.le."take  immediate  submarine  operations  against  all  commerce,  whether  of  belligerents  or  of  neutrals,  that 
stiouH  seek  to  approach  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe  or  the  harbors  of  the  eastern 
Meliterranean  and  to  conduct  those  operations  without  regard  to  the  established  restrictions  of  inter- 
national practice  without  regard  to  any  coasiderations  of  humanity  even  which  might  interfere  with  the  •■ 
object. 

That  policy  was  forthwith  put  into  practice.  It  has  now  been  in  active  exhibition  for  nearly  four  weeks. 
Its  practical  results  are  not  fully  disclosed.  The  commerce  of  other  neutral  nations  is  suffering  severely, 
but  not,  perhaps,  very  much  more  severely  than  it  was  already  suffering  before  the  first  of  February,  when 
the  new  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  was  put  into  operation.  We  have  asked  the  co-operation  of  the 
other  neutral  Governments  to  prevent  these  depredations,  but  I  fear  none  of  them  has  thought  it  wise  to 
join  us  in  any  common  c-ourse  of  action.  Our  own  commerce  has  suffered,  is  sufferin<;,  rather  in  apprehension 
than  in  fact,  rather  because  so  many  of  our  ships  are  timidly  Iceeping  to  their  home  ports  than  because  Ameri- 
can ships  have  been  sunk. 

Two  American  vessels  have  been  sunk,  the  Housatonic  and  the  Lyman  M.  Law.  The  case  of  the  Hou- 
satonic,  wliich  was  carrying  foodstuffs  consigned  to  a  London  firm,  was  essentially  like  the  case  of  the  Frye, 
in  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  German  Government  admitted  its  liability  for  damages,  and  the  lives  q1 
the  crew,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Frye,  were  safeguarded  with  reasonable  care.  The  case  of  the  Law,  which 
was  carrying  lemon  box  staves  to  Palermo,  disclosed  a  ruthlessness  of  method  which  deserves  grave  con- 
demnation, but.  was  accompanied  by  no  circumstances  which  might  not  have  been  expected  at  any  time  in 
connection  wlr.h  the  use  of  the  submarine  against  merchantmen  as  the  German  Government  has  used  it. 

In  sum,  therefore,  the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  with  regard  to  the  actual  conduct  of  the  German 
sab.marine  warfare  against  commerce  and  its  effect  upon  our  own  ships  and  people  is  substantially  the  same 
that  it  was  when  I  addressed  you  on  the  third  of  February,  except  for  the  tying  up  of  our  shipping  in  our 
own  ports  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  our  ship  owners  to  risk  their  vessels  at  sea  without  insurance  or 
adequate  protection,  and  the  very  serious  congestion  of  our  commerce  which  has  resulted — a  congestion 
whiO;i  is  growing  rapidly  more  and  more  serious  every  day. 

This,  in  Its3lf,  might  presently  accomplish,  in  effect,  what  the  new  German  submarine  orders  were 
meant  to  acco,Tipllsh,  so  far  as  v/e  are  concerned.  We  can  only  say,  therefore,  that  the  overt  act  which  I 
have  ventured  to  hope  the  German  commanders  would  in  fact  avoid  has  not  occurred.  But  while  this  is 
happily  true.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  have  been  certain  additional  indications  and  expressions  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  German  press  and  the  German  authorities  which  have  increased  rather  than 
less3ned  the  impression  that,  if  our  ships  and  our  people  are  spared,  it  will  be  because  of  fortunate  circum- 
stances or  because  tiie  commanders  of  the  German  submarines  which  they  may  happen  to  encounter  exer- 
cise an  unexpetce;!  discretion  and  restraint,  rather  than  because  of  the  instructions  under  which  those  com- 
man  je  s  are  acting. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  the  situation  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  possibilities  and  dangers. 
No  thoughtful  man  can  fail  to  see  that  the  necessity  for  definite  .action  may  come  at  any  time,  if  we  are.  in 
fact  and  not  in  word  merely,  to  defend  our  elementary  rights  as  a  neutral  nation.  It  would  be  most  im- 
prudent to  be  unprepai'ed.  I  cannot  in  such  circumstances  be  immindful  of  the  fact  that  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  present  Congress  is  immediately  at  hand  by  constitutional  limitation  and  that  it  would 
In  all  likelihood  require  an  uu'jsual  length  of  time  to  assemble  and  organize  the  Congress  which  is  to  succeed  It. 

(  feel  that  I  ought,  in  view  of  that  fact,  to  obtain  from  you  full  and  Immediate  assurance  of  the  au- 
tliority  which  I  may  need  at  any  moment  to  exercise.  No  doubt  I  already  possess  that  authority  witliout 
special  warrant  of  law,  by  the  plain  implication  of  my  constitutional  duties  and  powers;  but  I  prefer  in  the 
present  circuinstances  not  to  act  upon  general  implication.  I  wish  to  feel  that  the  authority  and  the  power 
of  tiie  Congress  are  behind  me  in  whatever  it  may  become  necessary  for  me  to  do.  We  are  Jointly  the  ser- 
vants of  the  people  and  must  act  together  and  in  their  spirit,  so  far  as  we  can  divine  and  interpret  it.  No 
one  doubts  wtiat  it  is  our  duty  to  do.  We  must  defend  our  commerce  and  the  lives  of  our  people  in  the 
midst  of  the  |)resant  tr.ving  circumstances  with  discretion  but  with  clear  and  steadfast  purpose.  Only  the 
method  and  the  extent  rerriaiii  to  be  chosen,  upon  the  occasion,  if  occasion  should  indeed  arise. 

Since  it  has  unhappily  p.oved  Impossible  to  safeguard  our  neutral  rights  by  diplomatic  means  against 
the  unwarrante.l  infringements  they  are  suffering  at  the  hands  of  Germany,  there  may  be  no  recourse  but 
to  arme.l  neutrality,  w.hlch  we  shall  kiiovv  how  to  maintain  and  for  which  there  is  abundant  American 
precedent.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  put  armed  forces  anywhere  into  action. 
The  A  ne.-icau  people  do  not  desire  it,  and  our  desire  is  not  different  from  thcira.  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
unJerstanJ  the  s.nirlt  in  which  I  am  now  acting,  the  purpose  I  hold  nearest  my  heart  and  would  wish  to 
exhibit  in  everything  I  do.  * 

I  am  an.\ious  that  the  people  of  the  nations  at  war  also  should  understand  and  not  mistrust  us.  I  hope 
that  I  need  give  no  further  proofs  and  ass'.U'ances  that  I  have  already  given  throughout  nearly  three  years 
of  anxious  patience  that  I  am  the  friend  of  peace  and  mean  to  oreserve  it  for  America  so  long  as  I  am  able. 
I  am  not  proposing  or  contemplating  war  or  any  steps  that  need  lead  to  it.  I  merely  request  tliat  you  will 
accord  me  by  your  own  vote  and  definite  bestowal  the  means  and  the  authority  to  safeguard  in  practice 
the  right  of  a  great  people,  who  are  at  peace  and  who  are  desirous  of  exercising  none  but  the  rights  of  peace, 
to  follow  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  quietness  and  good-wtU-rights  recognized  time  out  of  mind  by  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world. 

No  course  of  my  choosing  or  of  theirs  will  lead  to  war.  War  can  come  only  by  the  wilful  acts  and  ag- 
gressions of  others.     You  will  understand  why  I  can  make  no  deflnite  proposals  or  forecasts  of  action  now 
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and  must  ask  for  your  supporting  authority  in  the  most  general  terms.    The  form  in  which  action  may  be- 
come necessary  cannot  yet  be  foreseen. 

I  believe  that  the  people  will  be  willing  to  trust  me  to  act  with  restraint,  with  prudence,  and  In  the 
true  spirit  of  amity  and  good  faith  that  they  have  themselves  displayed  throughout  these  trying  months; 
and  it  is  in  that  belief  that  I  request  that  you  will  authorize  me  to  supply  our  merchant  ships  with  defensive 
arms  should  that  become  necessary,  and  with  the  means  of  using  them,  and  to  employ  any  other  instru- 
mentalities or  methods  that  may  be  necessary  and  adequate  to  protect  our  ships  and  our  people  in  their 
legitimate  and  peaceful  pursuits  on  the  seas.  I  request  also  that  you  will  grant  mo  at  the  same  time,  along 
with  the  powers  I  ask,  a  sufficient  credit  to  enable  me  to  provide  adequate  means  of  protection  where  they 
are  lacking,  including  adequate  insurance  against  the  present  war  risks. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  commerce  and  of  the  legitimate  errands  of  our  people  on  the  seas,  but  you  will 
not  be  misled  as  to  my  main  thought — the  thought  that  lies  beneath  these  phrases  and  gives  them  dignity 
and  weight.  It  is  not  of  material  interest  merely  that  we  are  thinking,  it  is,  rather,  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  chief  of  all  the  right  of  life  Itself. 

I  am  thinking  not  only  of  the  rights  of  Americans  to  go  and  come  about  their  proper  business  by  way 
of  the  sea,  but  also  of  something  much  deeper,  much  more  fundamental  than  that.  I  am  thinking  of  those 
rights  of  humanity  without  which  there  is  no  civilization.  My  theme  is  of  those  great  principles  of  com- 
passion and  of  protection  which  mankind  has  sought  to  throw  about  human  lives,  the  lives  of  non-com- 
batants, the  lives  of  men  who  are  peacefully  at  work  keeping  the  industrial  processes  of  the  world  quick 
and  vital,  the  lives  of  women  and  children  and  of  those  who  supply  the  labor  which  ministers  to  their  sus- 
tenance. We  are  speaking  of  no  selfish  material  rights,  but  ot  rights  which  our  hearts  support  and  whose 
foundation  is  that  righteous  passion  for  justice  upon  which  all  law,  all  structures  alike  of  family,  of  State, 
and  of  mankind  must  rest,  as  upon  the  ultimate  base  of  our  existence  and  our  liberty. 

tl  cannot  imagine  any  man  with  American  principles  at  his  heart  hesitating  to  defend  these  things. 
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WAR  MESSAGE. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Congress — I  have  called  the  Congress  into  extraordinary  session  because  there 
are  serious,  very  serious,  choices  of  policy  to  be  made,  and  made  immediately,  which  it  was  neither  right 
nor  constitutionally  permissible  that  I  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  making.  On  the  third  of  February 
last  I  offlciaUy  laid  before  you  the  extraordinary  announcement  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  that 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  February  it  was  its  purpose  to  put  aside  all  restraints  of  law  or  of  humanity 
and  use  its  submarines  to  sink  every  vessel  that  sought  to  approach  either  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  or  the  western. coasts  of  Europe  or  any  of  the  ports  controlled  by  the  enemies  of  Germany  within 
the  Mediterranean.  That  had  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  German  submarine  warfare  earlier  in  the 
war,  but  since  April  of  last  year  the  Imperial  Government  had  somewhat  restrained  the  commanders  of 
Its  undersea  craft  in  conformity  with  its  promise  then  given  to  us  that  passenger  boats  should  not  be  sunk 
and  that  due  warning  would  be  given  to  all  other  vessels  which  its  submarines  might  seek  to  destroy,  when 
no  resistance  was  offered  or  escape  attempted,  and  care  taken  that  their  crews  were  given  at  least  a  fair 
chance  to  save  their  lives  in  their  open  boats. 

The  precautions  taken  were  meagre  and  haphazard/enough,  as  was  proved  in  distressing  instance  after 
Instance  in  the  progress  of  the  cruel  and  unmanly  business,  but  a  certain  degree  of  restraint  was  observed. 
The  new  policy  has  swept  every  restriction  aside.  Vessels  of  every  kind,  whatever  their  flag,  their  character, 
their  cargo,  their  destination,  their  errand,  have  been  rutlUessly  sent  to  the  bottom  without  warning  and 
without  thought  of  help  or  mercy  for  those  on  board,  the  vessels  of  friendly  neutrals  along  with  those  of 
belligerents.  Even  hospital  ships  and  ships  carrying  relief  to  the  sorely  bereaved  and  stricken  people  of 
Belgium,  though  the  latter  were  provided  with  safe  conduct  through  the  proscribed  areas  by  the  German 
Government  itself  and  were  distinguished  by  unmistakable  marks  of  identity,  have  been  sunk  with  the 
same  reckless  lack  of  compassion  or  of  principle. 

I  was  for  a  little  while  unable  to  believe  that  such  things  would  in  fact  be  done  by  any  government 
that  had  hitherto  subscribed  to  the  humane  practices  of  civilized  nations.  International  law  had  its  origin 
In  the  attempt  to  set  up  some  law  which  would  be  respected  and  observed  upon  the  seas,  where  no  nation 
had  right  of  dominion  and  where  lay  the  free  highways  of  the  world. 

By  painful  stage  after  stage  has  that  law  been  built  up,  with  meagre  enough  results,  indeed,  after  all 
was  accomplished  that  could  be  accomplished,  but,  always  with  a  clear  view,  at  least,  of  what  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  mankind  demanded.  This  minimum  of  right  the  German  Government  has  sweot  aside 
under  the  plea  of  retaliation  and  necessity  and  because  it  had  no  weapons  which  it  could  use  at  sea  except 
these  which  it  is  impossible  to  employ  as  it  is  employing  them  without  throwing  to  the  winds  all  scruples 
of  humanity  or  of  respect  for  the  understandings  that  were  supposed  to  underlie  the  intercourse  of  the 
world.  I  am  not  now  thinking  of  the  loss  of  property  involved,  immense  and  serious  as  that  is,  but  only 
of  the  wanton  and  wholesale  destruction  of  the  Uves  of  non-combatants,  men,  women,  and  children,  engaged 
in  pursuits  which  have  always,  even  in  the  darkest  periods  of  modern  history,  been  deemed  innocent  and 
legitimate.  Property  can  be  paid  for;  the  lives  of  peaceful  and  innocent  people  cannot  be.  The  present 
German  submarine  warfare  against  commerce  is  a  warfare  against  mankind. 

It  is  a  war  against  all  nations.  American  ships  have  been  sunk,  American  lives  taken,  in  ways  which 
It  has  stirred  us  very  deeply  to  learn  of,  but  the  ships  and  people  of  other  neutral  and  friendly  nations 
have  been  sunk  and  overwhelmed  in  the  waters  in  the  same  way.  There  has  been  no  discrimination.  The 
challenge  is  to  all  mankind.  Each  nation  must  decide  for  itself  how  it  will  meet  it.  The  choice  we  make 
for  ourselves  must  be  made  with  a  moderation  of  counsel  and  a  temperateness  of  judgment  befitting  our 
character  and  our  motives  as  a  nation.  We  must  put  excited  feeling  away.  Our  motive  will  not  be  revenge 
or  the  victorious  assertion  of  the  physical  might  of  the  nation,  but  only  the  vindication  of  right,  of  human 
right,  of  wlilch  we  are  only  a  single  champion. 

When  I  addressed  the  Congress  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February  last  I  thought  that  it  would  suffice 
to  assert  our  neutral  rights  with  arms,  our  right  to  use  the  seas  against  unlawful  interference,  our  right  to 
keep  our  people  safe  against  unlawful  violence.  But  armed  neutrality.  It  now  appears,  is  impracticable. 
Because  submarines  are  in  effect  outlaws  when  used  as  the  German  submarines  have  been  used  against 
merchaat  shipping.  It  is  Impossible  to  defend  ships  against  their  attacks  as  the  law  of  nations  has  assumed 
that  merchantmen  would  defend  themselves  against  privateers  or  cruisers,  visible  craft  giving  chase  upon 
the  open  sea.  It  is  common  prudence  in  such  circumstances,  grim  necessity  indeed,  to  endeavor  to  destroy 
them  before  they  have  shown  their  own  intention.  They  must  be  dealt  with  upon  sight,  if  dealt  with  at 
all.  The  German  Government  denies  the  right  of  neutrals  to  use  arms  at  all  within  the  areas  of  the  sea 
which  it  has  proscribed,  even  in  the  defence  of  rights  which  no  modern  publicist  has  ever  before  questioned 
their  right  to  defend.  The  Intimation  is  conveyed  that  the  armed  guards  which  we  have  placed  on  our 
merchant  ships  will  be  treated  as  beyond  the  pale  of  law  and  subject  to  be  dealt  with  as  pirates  would  be 
Armed  neutrality  Is  Ineffectual  enough  at  best;  In  such  circumstances  and  in  the  face  of  such  pretensions 
It  is  worse  than  Ineflectual:  It  is  likely  only  to  produce  what  it  was  meant  to  prevent;  it  is  practically  certain 
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to  draw  us  into  the  war  without  either  the  rights  or  the  effectiveness  of  belligerents.  There  is  one  choice 
we  cannot  malte,  we  are  incapable  of  making:  we  will  not  choose  the  path  of  submission  and  suffer  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  our  nation  and  our  people  to  be  ignored  or  violated.  The  wrongs  against  which  we 
now  array  ourselves  are  no  common  wrongs;  they  cut  to  the  very  roots  of  human  life. 

With  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemn  and  even  tragical  character  of  the  step  I  am  taking  and  of  the 
grave  responsibilities  which  it  involves,  but  in  unhesitating  obedience  to  what  I  deem  my  constitutional 
duty,  I  advise  that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent  course  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  to  be  in 
fact  nothing  less  than  war  against  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States;  that  It  formally  accept 
the  status  of  belligerent  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon  it;  and  that  it  take  immediate  steps  not  only  to 
put  the  country  in  a  more  thorough  state  of  defence  but  also  to  exert  all  Its  power  and  employ  all  its  resources 
to  bring  the  Government  of  the  German  Empire  to  terms  and  end  the  war. 

What  this  will  involve  is  clear.  It  will  involve  toe  utmost  practicable  co-operation  in  counsel  and 
action  v/ith  the  governments  now  at  war  with  Germany,  and.  as  incident  to  that,  the  extension  to  those 
.  governments  of  the  most  liberal  financial  credits,  in  order  that  our  resources  may  so  far  as  possible  be  added 
to  theirs.  It  will  involve  the  organization  and  mobilization  of  all  the  material  resources  of  the  country 
to  supply  the  materials  of  war  and  serve  the  incidental  needs  of  the  nation  in  the  most  abundant  and  yet 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  way  possible.  It  will  Involve  the  immediate  full  eciulpmcnt  of  the  navy 
in  all  respects,  but  particularly  in  supplying  it  with  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  enemy's  submarines. 
It  will  involve  the  immediate  addition  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  already  provided  for  by 
law  in  case  of  war  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  men,  who  should.  In  my  opinion,  be  chosen  upon  the 
principle  of  universal  liability  to  service,  and  also  the  authorization  of  subsequent  additional  Increments 
of  equal  force  so  soon  as  they  may  bo  needed  and  can  be  handled  in  training.  It  will  involve  also,  of  course, 
the  granting  of  adequate  credits  to  the  Government,  sustained,  I  hope,  so  far  as  they  can  equitably  be  sus- 
tained by  the  present  generation,  by  well  conceived  ta.xatlon. 

I  say  sustained  so  far  as  may  be  equitable  by  taxation  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  base  the  credits  which  will  now  be  necessary  entirely  on  money  borrowed.  It  is  our  duty,  I  most 
respectfully  urge,  to  protect  our  people  so  far  as  we  may  against  the  very  serious  hardships  and  evils  which 
would  be  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  inflation  which  would  be  produced  by  vast  loans. 

In  carrying  out  the  measures  by  which  these  things  are  to  be  accomplished  we  should  keep  constantly 
In  mind  the  wisdom  of  interfering  as  little  as  pos.sible  in  our  own  preparation  and  in  the  equipment  of  our 
own  military  forces  with  the  duty — for  it  will  be  a  very  practical  duty — of  supplying  the  nations  already 
at  war  with  Germany  with  the  materials  which  they  can  obtain  only  from  us  or  by  our  assistance.  They 
are  in  the  field  and  we  should  help  them  in  every  way  to  be  effective  there. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  through  the  several  executive  departments  of  the  Government, 
for  the  consideration  of  your  coraniitteea,  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  several  objects  I  have 
mentioned.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to  deal  with  them  as  having  been  framed  after  very  careful 
tliought  by  the  branch  of  the  Government  upon  which  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  war  and  safe- 
guarding the  nation  will  most  directly  fall. 

While  we  do  these  things,  these  deeply  momentous  things,  let  us  be  very  clear,  and  make  very  clear 
to  all  the  world  what  our  motives  and  our  objects  are.  My  own  thought  has  not  been  dilven  from  its 
habitual  and  normal  course  by  the  unhappy  events  of  tlie  last  two  months,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
thought  of  the  nation  has  been  altered  or  clouded  by  them.  I  have  exactly  the  same  things  in  mind  now 
that  I  had  in  mind  when  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  twenty-second  of  January  last;  the  same  that  I 
had  in  mind  when  I  addressed  the  Congress  on  the  third  of  February  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February. 
Ow  object  now,  as  then,  is  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of  the  world  as  against 
selfish  and  autocratic  power  and  to  set  up  amongst  the  really  free  and  self-governed  peoples  of  the  world 
such  a  concert  of  purpose  and  of  action  as  will  henceforth  ensure  the  observance  of  those  principles.  Neutrality 
is  no  longer  feasible  or  desirable  where  the  peace  of  the  world  is  involved  and  the  freedom  of  its  peoples, 
and  the  menace  to  that  peace  and  freedom  lies  in  the  existence  of  autocratic  governments  backed  by  organized 
force  which  is  controlled  wholly  by  their  will,  not  by  the  will  of  their  people.  We  have  seen  the  last  of 
neutrality  in  such  circumstances.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  age  in  wiiich  it  will  be  insisted  that  the 
same  standards  of  conduct  and  of  responsibility  for  wrong  done  shall  be  observed  among  nations  and  their 
governments  tho,t  are  observed  among  the  individual  citizens  of  civilized  states. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.  We  have  no  feeling  toward  them  btit  one  of  sympathy 
and  friendship.  It  was  not  upon  their  impulse  that  their  government  acted  in  entering  this  war.  It  was 
not  with  their  previous  knowledge  or  approval.  It  was  a  war  determined  upon  as  wars  used  to  be  determined 
upon  in  the  old,  unhai)py  days  when  peoples  were  nowhere  consulted  by  tlieir  rulei's  and  wars  were  provoked 
and  waged  in  the  interest  of  dynasties  or  of  little  groups  of  ambitious  men  who  were  accustomed  to  use 
their  fellow  men  as  pawns  and  tools.  Self-governed  nations  do  not  fill  their  neighbor  states  with  spies  or 
set  the  course  of  intrigue  to  bring  about  some  critical  posture  of  affairs  which  will  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  strike  and  make  conquest.  Such  designs  can  be  successfully  worked  out  only  under  cover  and  where 
no  one  has  the  right  to  ask  questions.  Cunningly  contrived  plans  of  deception  or  aggression,  carried,  it 
may  be,  from  generation  to  generation,  can  be  worked  out  and  kept  from  the  light  only  within  the  privacy 
of  courts  or  belilnd  the  carefully  guarded  confidences  of  a  narrow  and  privileged  class.  They  are  hapi)i!y 
impossible  where  public  opinion  commands  and  insists  upon  full  information  concerning  all  the  nation's  affairs. 
A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be  maintained  except  by  a  pai'tnershii)  of  democratic  nations. 
No  autocratic  government  could  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  within  it  or  observe  its  covenants.  It  must  be 
a  league  of  honor,  a  partnership  of  opinion.  Intrigue  would  cat  its  vitals  away;  the  plottings  of  inner  circles 
who  could  plan  what  they  would  and  render  account  to  no  one  would  be  a  corruption  seated  at  its  very 
heari.  Only  free  peoples  can  hold  their  purpose  and  their  honor  steady  to  a  common  end  and  prefer  the 
interests  of  mankind  to  any  narrow  interest  of  their  own. 

Does  not  every  American  feel  that  assurance  has  been  added  to  our  Hope  for  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  by  the  wonderful  and  heartening  things  that  have  been  happening  within  the  last  few  weeks  in  Russia? 
Russia  was  known  by  those  who  knew  it  best  to  have  been  always  in  fact  democratic  at  heart,  in  all  the 
vital  habits  of  her  thought,  in  all  the  Intimate  relationships  of  her  people  that  spoke  their  natural  instinct, 
their  habitual  attitude  toward  life.  The  autocracy  tliat  crowned  the  summit  of  her  political  structure, 
long  as  it  had  stood  and  terrible  as  was  the  reality  of  its  power,  was  not  in  fact  Russian  in  origin,  char- 
acter, or  purpose;  and  now  It  has  been  shaken  off  and  the  great,  generous  Russian  people  have  been  added 
In  all  their  native  majesty  and  might  to  the  forces  that  are  fighting  for  freedom  in  the  world,  for  justice, 
and  tor  peace.     Here  is  a  fit  partner  for  a  League  of  Honor 

One  of  the  things  tliat  has  served  to  convince  us  that  the  Prussian  autocracy  was  not  and  could  never 
be  our  friend  is  that  from  the  very  outset  of  the  present  war  it  has  filled  our  unsuspecting  communities 
and  even  our  offices  of  government  with  spies  and  set  criminal  Intrigues  everywhere  afoot  against  our  national 
unity  of  counsel,  our  peace  within  and  without,  our  Industries  ana  our  commerce.  Indeed  it  is  now  evident 
that  its  spies  were  here  even  before  the  war  began;  and  it  is  unhappily  not  a  matter  of  conjecture  but  a 
fact  proved  in  our  courts  of  justice  that  the  intrigues  v/hich  have  more  than  once  come  perilously  near  to 
disturbing  the  peace  and  dislocating  the  Industries  of  the  country  have  been  carried  on  at  the  instigation, 
with  the  support,  and  even  under  the  personal  direction  of  official  agents  of  the  Imperial  Government 
accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Even  in  checking  these  tilings  and  trying  to  extirpate 
them  we  have  sought  to  put  the  most  generous  Interpretation  possible  upon  them  because  we  knew  that 
their  source  lay,  not  in  any  hostile  feeling  or  piu-pose  of  the  German  people  toward  us  (who  were,  no  doubt, 
as  ignorant  of  them  as  we  ourselves  were),  but  only  in  the  selfish  designs  of  a  Government  that  did  what 
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It  pleased  and  told  its  people  nothing.  But  they  have  played  their  part  In  serving  to  convince  us  at  last 
that  that  Government  entertains  -^  o  real  friendship  Jor  us  and  means  to  act  against  our  peace  and  security 
at  its  convenience.  That  it  "  ">  to  stir  up  enemies  against  us  at  our  very  doors  the  intercepted  note 
to  the  German  Minister  at  K         o  City  is  eloquent  evidence. 

We  are  accepting  this  chaK  ;  of  hostile  purpose  because  we  know  that  in  such  a  government,  follow- 
ing such  methods,  we  can  never  .  e  a  friend;  and  that  in  the  presence  of  its  organized  power,  always  lying 
In  wait  to  accomplish  we  know  not  Jhat  purpose,  there  can  be  no  assured  security  for  the  democratic  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  We  are  now  about  to  accept  gage  of  battle  with  tliis  natural  foe  to  hberty  and  shall, 
if  necessary,  spend  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  to  check  and  nullity  its  pretensions  and  its  power.  We 
are  glad,  now  that  we  see  the  facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretence  about  them,  to  flglit  thus  for  the  ultimate 
peace  of  the  world  and  for  the  liberation  of  its  peoples,  the  German  peoples  included:  for  the  rights  of 
nations  great  and  small  and  the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  life  and  of  obedience. 
The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democraoy.  Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the  tested  foundations  of 
political  liberty.  We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no 
indemnities  for  ourselves,  no  material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make.  We  are  but 
one  of  the  champions  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when  those  rights  have  been  made 
as  secure  as  the  faith  and  the  freedom  of  nations  can  make  them. 

Just  because  we  fight  without  rancor  and  without  selfish  object,  seeking  nothing  for  ourselves,  but 
what  we  shall  wish  to  share  with  all  free  peoples,  we  shall,  I  feel  confident,  conduct  our  operations  as  bel- 
ligerents without  passion  and  ourselves  observe  with  proud  punctilio  the  principles  of  right  and  of  fair 
play  we  profess  to  be  fighting  for. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  governments  allied  with  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  because 
they  have  not  made  war  upon  us  or  challenged  us  to  defend  our  right  and  our  honor.  Tlie  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  has.  indeed,  avowed  its  unoualified  indorsement  and  acceptance  of  the  reckless  and  lawless 
submarine  warfare  adopted  now  without  disguise  by  the  Imperial  German  Government,  and  it  has  therefore 
not  been  possible  for  this  Government  to  receive  Count  Tarnovvski,  the  Ambassador  recently  accredited 
to  this  Government  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  of  Austria-Hungary;  but  that  Government 
has  not  actually  engaged  in  warfare  against  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  seas,  and  I  take  the  liberty, 
for  tlie  present  at  least,  of  postponing  a  discussion  of  our  relations  with  the  authorities  at  Vienna.  We 
enter  this  war  only  where  we  are  clearly  forced  into  it  because  there  are  no  other  means  of  defending  our 
rights. 

It  will  be  all  the  easier  for  us  to  conduct  ourselves  as  belligerents  in  a  high  spirit  of  right  and  fairness 
because  we  act  without  animus,  not  in  enmity  toward  a  people  or  with  the  desire  to  bring  any  iniury  or 
disadvantage  upon  them,  but  only  in  armed  opposition  to  an  irresponsible  government  which  has  thrown 
aside  all  considerations  of  liumanity  and  of  right  and  is  running  amuck.  We  are,  let  me  say  again,  the 
sincere  friends  of  the  German  people,  and  shall  desire  notliing  so  much  as  the  early  re-establishment  of 
intimate  relations  of  mutual  advantage  between  us — however  hard  it  may  be  for  them,  for  the  time  being, 
to  believe  that  this  is  spoken  from  oiu-  hearts.  We  have  borne  with  their  present  government  through  all 
these  bitter  months  because  of  that  friendship — exercising  a  patience  and  forbearance  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  impossible.  We  shall,  happily,  still  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  friendship  in  our  daily 
attitude  and  actions  toward  the  millions  of  men  and  women  of  German  birth  and  native  sympathy  who 
live  amongst  us  and  share  our  life,  and  we  shall  be  proud  to  prove  it  toward  all  who  are  in  fact  loyal  to 
their  neighbors  and  to  the  Government  in  the  hour  of  test.  They  are,  most  of  them,  as  true  and  loyal 
Americans  as  if  thev  had  never  Known  any  other  fealty  or  allegiance.  They  will  be  prompt  to  stand  with 
us  in  rebuking  and  restraining  the  few  who  may  be  of  a  different  mind  and  purpose.  If  there  should  be 
disloyalty,  it  will  be  dealt  with  with  a  firm  hand  of  stern  repression;  but,  if  it  lifts  its  head  at  all,  it  will 
lift  it  only  here  and  there  and  without  countenance  except  from  a  lawless  and  malignant  few. 

It  is  a  distressing  and  oppressive  duty.  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  which  I  have  performed  in  thus 
addressing  you.  There  are.  it  may  be.  man.v  months  of  flery  trial  and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us.  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  lead  this  great  peaceful  people  into  war,  into  the  most  terrible  and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civilization 
itself  seeming  to  be  in  the  balance.  But  the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the 
things  which  we  have  always  caiTled  nearest  our  hearts — for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit 
to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations,  for  a 
universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  sliall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations 
and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free.  To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes,  every- 
tl?ing  that  we  are  and  everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of  those  who  know  that  the  day  has  come 
when  America  is  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and  her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and 
happiijess  and  the  peace  which  she  has  treasured.     God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no  other. 

PROCLAMATION    OF    THE    PRESIDENT,    APRIL    6,    1917. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  authority  vested  in 
them  have  resolved,  by  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  bearing  date  this  day 
"That  the  state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  the  United  States  is  hereby  formally  declared"; 
^     Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  4067  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  follows: 

"Whenever  there  is  declared  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  nation  or  government, 
or  any  invasion  or  predatory  incursion  is  perpetrated,  attempted,  or  threatened  against  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  by  any  foreign  nation  or  government,  and  the  President  makes  public  proclamation  of  the 
event,  all  natives,  citizens,  denizens,  or  subjects  of  the  hostile  nation  or  government,  being  males  of  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  be  within  the  United  States,  and  not  actually  naturalized, 
shall  be  liable  to  t)e  apprehended,  restrained,  secured,  and  removed,  as  alien  enemies.  The  President  Is 
authorized.  In  any  such  event,  by  his  proclamation  thereof,  or  other  public  act.  to  direct  the  conduct  to  be 
observed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  toward  the  aliens  who  tiecome  so  liable;  the  manner  and  degree 
of  the  restraint  to  which  they  shall  be  subject,  and  in  what  cases,  and  upon  what  security  their  residence 
shall  be  permitted,  and  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  those  who,  not  being  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
United  States,  refuse  or  neglect  to  depart  therefrom;  and  to  establish  any  other  regulations  which  are  found 
necessary  in  the  premises  and  for  the  public  safety;" 

Whereas,  by  sections  4068,  4069,  and  4070,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  further  provision  is  made  relative 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  German 
Government:  and  I  dj  specially  direct  all  officers,  civil  or  military,  of  the  United  States  that  they  exercise 
vigilance  and  zeal  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  Incident  to  such  a  state  of  war;  and  I  do.  moreover,  earnestly 
appeal  to  all  American  citizens  that  they.  In  loyal  devotion  to  their  country,  dedicated  from  its  foundation 
to  the  principles  of  hberty  and  justice,  uphold  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  give  undivided  and  willing  support 
to  those  measures  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  constitutional  authorities  in  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  and  in  obtaining  a  secure  and  just  peace; 

And,  acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  said  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  do  hereby  further  proclaim  and  direct  that  the  conduct 
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to  be  observed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  towards  all  natives,  citizens,  denizens,  or  subjects  of  Ger- 
many, being  males  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  be  within  the  Ur.ited  States  and  not 
actually  naturalized,  who  for  the  purpose  of  this  proclamation  and  under  such  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
are  termed  alien  enemies,  shaU  be  as  follows: 

All  alien  enemies  are  enjoined  to  preserve  the  peace  towards  the  United  States  and  to  refrain  from 
Crime  against  the  public  safety,  and  from  violating  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories thereof,  and  to  refrain  from  actual  hostility  or  giving  information,  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
tH(J  United  States,  and  to  comply  strictly  with  the  regulations  which  are  hereby  or  which  may  be  from  time 
to  time  promulgated  by  the  President;  and  so  long  as  they  shall  conduct  themselves  in  accordance  with 
law,  they  shall  be  undisturbed  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  their  lives  and  occupations  and  be  accorded  the 
consideration  due  to  all  peaceful  and  law  abiding  persons,  except  so  far  as  restrictions  may  be  necessary 
Itor  their  own  protection  and  for  the  safety  of  the  United  States:  and  towards  such  alien  enemies  as  con- 
duct themselves  in  accordance  with  law,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  enjoined  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  to  treat  them  with  all  such  friendliness  as  may  be  compatible  with  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the  Umtecl 
States.  ti       '■"t;     ■  :^--r.    "f,        ^ 

And  all  alien  enemies  who  fail  to  conduct  themselves  as  so  enjoined,  in  addition  to  all  other  penalties 
prescribed  by  law,  shall  be  liable  to  restraint,  or  to  give  security,  or  to  remove  and  dep'art  from  the  United 
'States  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  sections  4089  and  4070  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  as  prescribed  in 
the  regulations  duly  promulgated  by  the  President:  , 

And  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me,  I  hereby  declare  and  establish  the  following  regulations, 
which  I  find  necessary  in  the  prenjlses  and  for  the  public  safety: 

I.  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  have  in  his  possession,  at  any  time  or  place,  any  firearm,  weapon  or  im- 
plement of -war,  or  component  part  thereof,  ammunition,  maxim  or  other  silencer,  bomb  or  explosive  or 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives; 

'  2,  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  have  in  his  possession  at  any  time  or  place,  or  use  or  operate  any  aircraft 
or  wireless  apparatus,  or  any  form  of  signalling  device,  or  any  form  of  cipher  code,  or  any  paper,  document 
or  book  written  or  printed  in  cipher  or  in  which  there  may  be  invisible  writing. 

3.  All  property  found  in  the  possession  of  an  alien  enemy  in  violation  of  the  foregoing  regulationa 
shall  be  subject  to  seizure  by  the  United  States; 

4.  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  approach  or  be  found  within  one-half  of  a  mile  of  any  Federal  or  State 
fort,  camp,  arsenal,  aircraft  station.  Government  or  naval  vessel,  navy  yard,  factory,  or  workshop  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  or  of  any  products  for  the  use  of  the  army  or  navy: 

5.  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  write,  print,  or  publish  any  attack  or  threats  against  the  Government  or 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  either  branch  thereof,  or  against  the  measures  or  policy  of  the  X3"uited 
States,  or  against  the  person  or  property  of  any  person  in  the  military,  naval,  or  civil  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  States  or  Territories,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  the  municipal  governments  therein: 

6.  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  commit  or  abet  any  hostile  act  against  the  United  States,  or  give  informa- 
tion, aid  or  comfort  to  Its  enemies: 

7.  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  reside  in  or  continue  to  reside  in,  to  remain  in,  or  enter  any  locality  which 
the  President  may  from  time  to  time  designate  by  Executive  Order  as  a  prohibited  area  in  which  residence 
by  an  alien  enemy  shall  be  found  by  him  to  constitute  a  danger  to  the  public  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States,  except  by  permit  from  the  President  and  except  under  such  limitations  or  restrictions  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe; 

8.  An  alien  toemy  whom  the  President  shall  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  aiding  or  about 
to  aid  the  enemy,  or  to  be  at  large  to  the  danger  of  the  public  peace  or  safety  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
have  violated  or  to  be  about  to  violate  any  of  these  regulations,  shall  remove  to  any  location  designated  by 
the  President  by  Executive  Order,  and  shall  not  remove  therefrom  without  a  permit,  or  shall  depart  from 
the  United  States  if  so  "required  by  the  President: 

9.  No  alien  enemy  shall  depart  from  the  United  States  until  he  shall  have  received  such  permit  as  the 
President  shall  prescribe,  or  except  under  order  of  a  court,  judge,  or  justice,  under  sections  4069  and  4070 
of  the  Revised  Statutes;  c  ■ 

10.  No  alien  enemy  shall  land  in  or  enter  the  United  States,  except  under  such  restrictions  and  at 
such  places  as  the  President  may  prescribe; 

II.  If  necessary  to  prevent  violations  of  these  regulations,  all  alien  enemies  will  be  obliged  to  register; 
12.     An  alien  enemy  whom  there  may  be  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  aiding  or  about  to  aid  the 

enemy,  or  who  may  be  at  large  to  the  danger  of  the  public  peace  or  safety,  or  who  violates  or  attempts  to 
violate,  or  of  whom  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  he  is  about  to  violate,  any  regulation  duly 
promulgated  by  the  President,  or  any  criminal  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States  or  Territories  thereof, 
will  be  subject  to  summary  arrest  by  the  United  States  Marshal,  or  his  deputy,  or  such  other  officer  as  the 
President  shall  designate,  and  to  confinement  in  such  penitentiary,  prison,  jail,  military  camp,  or  other 
place  of  detention  as  may  be  directed  by  the  President. 

This  proclamation  and  the  regulations  herein  contained  shall  extend  and  apply  to  all  land  and  water, 
continental  or  Insular,  in  any  way  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

(Seal)  Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  sixth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  liOrd  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first. 

By  the  President:  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

MAYOR    MITCHEL'S    PROCLAMATION,    APRIL    6,    1917. 

To  THE  Citizens  of  New  York — Upon  just  grounds  and  after  long  and  patient  forbearance,  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  declared  that  by  the  act  of  the  autocratic  government 
which  rules  in  the  Empire  of  Germany  war  exists  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  free  people  of  America 
are  about  entering  into  the  great  World  Conflict.  Millions  of  the  people  of  this  city  were  born  in  the 
countries  engaged  in  this  great  war.     No  part  of  the  earth  is  without  its  representatives  here. 

I  enjoin  upon  you  all  that  you  honor  the  Liberty  which  so  many  of  you  have  sought  in  this  land,  and 
the  free  self-government  of  the  American  Democracy  in  which  we  all  find  our  opportunity  and  individual 
freedom,  by  exercising  kindly  consideration,  self-control  and  respect  to  each  other  and  to  all  others  who 
dwell  within  our  limits,  that  you  one  and  all  aid  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  in  the  exercise  oJ  calm 
and  deliberate  judgment  in  this  time  of  stress  and  tension. 

There  will  be  some  exceptional  cases  of  malign  influence  and  malicious  purpose  among  you,  and,  as 
to  them,  I  advise  you  all  that  full  and  timely  preparation  has  been  made  adequate  to  the  exigency  which 
exists  for  the  maintenance  of  order  througliout  the  City  of  New  York;  and,  for  the  warning  of  the  ill-disposed, 
I  quote  the  Statute  of  the  United  States  which  is  applicable  to  all  residents  enjoying  the  protection  of  our 
laws  whether  they  be  citizens  or  not:  "Whoever  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States  levies  war  against 
them  or  adheres  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  or  comfort  within  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  is  guilty 
of  treason."  The  punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  the  crime  of  treason  is  death  or,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  couri.  Imprisonment  for  not  leas  than  five  years  and  a  fine  of  not  less  than  S10,000.  All  officers  of  the 
police  have  been  especially  instructed  to  give  their  prompt  and  efficacious  attention  to  the  enforcement 
of  this  law.  JOHN  PURKOY  MiTCHEL,  Mayor. 
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DECLARATION    BY    CONGRESS    OF    WAR    ON    GERMANY. 

(An  Official  Copy  of  the  Resolution  of  Congress,  April  2,  1917.) 
PUBLIC  Resolution  No.  1,  Sixty-fifth  Congress  [S.  J.  Res.  1).  Slxty-flfth  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  the  first  session,  begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Washington  on  Monday,  the  second  day  of  April, 
1917 

joint  resolution  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  Imperial  German  Government  and 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  making  provision  to  prosecute  the  same. 

Whereas,  the  Imperial  German  Government  has  committed  repeated  acts  of  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America:    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  the  state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government  which 
has  thus  been  thrust  upon  the  United  States  is  hereby  formally  declared;  and  that  the  President  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  employ  the  entire  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  resources  of  the  Government  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Imperial  German  Government;  and  to  bring 
the  confiict  to  a  successful  termination  ail  of  the  resources  of  the  country  are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Champ  Clark, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
THOs.  R.  Marshall, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate. 
Approved,  April  6,  1917,  Woodrow  Wilson. 

ADDRESS    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    JO    THE    COUNTRY,    APRIL    16,    1917. 

My  FelLow-Countrymen — The  entrance  of  our  own  beloved  country  into  the  grim  and  terrible  war 
for  democracy  and  human  rights  which  has  shaken  the  world  creates  so  many  problems  of  national  life 
and  action  which  call  for  immediate  consideration  and  settlement  that  I  hope  you  wilj  permit  me  to  address 
to  you  a  few  words  of  earnest  counsel  and  appeal  with  regard  to  them. 

We  are  rapidly  putting  our  navy  upon  an  effective  war  footing  and  are  about  to  create  and  equip  a 
great  army,  but  these  are  the  simplest  parts  of  the  great  task  to  which  we  have  addressed  ourselves.  There 
is  not  a  single  selfish  element,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  cause  we  are  fighting  for.  We  are  fighting  for 
what  we  believe  and  wish  to  be  the  rights  of  mankind  and  for  the  future  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 
To  do  this  great  thing  worthily  and  successfully  we  must  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  without  regard 
to  profit  or  material  advantage  and  with  an  energy  and  intelligence  that  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  enter- 
prise itself.  We  must  realize  to  the  full  how  great  the  task  is  and  how  many  things,  how  many  kinds  and 
elements  of  capacity  and  service  and  self-sacrifice,  it  involves. 

These,  then,  are  the  things  we  must  do,  and  do  well,  besides  fighting — the  things  without  which  mere 
fighting  would  be  fruitless:  ,      ,.         , 

We  must  supply  abundant  food  for  ourselves  and  for  our  armies  and  our  seamen  not  only,  but  also 
for  a  large  part  of  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  now  made  common  cause,  in  whose  support  and  by 
whose  sides  we  shall  be  fighting.  ,  ^       ,     ^ 

We  must  supply  ships  by  the  hundreds  out  of  our  shipyards  to  carry  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea, 
submarines  or  no  submarines,  what  will  every  day  be  needed  there,  and  abundant  materials  out  of  our 
fields  and  our  mines  and  our  factories  with  which  not  only  to  clothe  and  equip  our  own  forces  on  land  and 
sea  but  also  to  clothe  and  support  our  people  for  whom  the  gallant  fellows  under  arms  can  no  longer  work, 
to  help  clothe  and  equip  the  armies  with  which  we  are  co-operating  in  Europe,  and  to  keep  the  looms  and 
manufactories  there  in  raw  material;  coal  to  keep  the  fires  going  in  ships  at  sea  and  in  the  furnaces  of  hun- 
dreds of  factories  across  the  sea;  steel  out  of  which  to  make  arms  and  ammunition  both  here  and  there; 
rails  for  worn-out  railways  back  of  the  fighting  fronts;  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  to  take  the  place  of 
those  every  day  going  to  pieces;  mules,  horses,  cattle  for  labor  and  for  military  service;  everything  with 
which  the  people  of  England  and  France  and  Italy  and  Russia  have  usually  supplied  themselves  but  cannot 
now  afford  the  men,  the  materials,  or  the  machinery  to  make. 

It  is  evident  to  every  thinking  man  that  our  industries,  on  the  farms,  in  the  shipyards,  in  the  mines. 
In  the  factories,  must  be  made  more  prolific  and  more  efficient  than  eVfer  and  that  they  must  be  more  econom- 
ically managed  and  better  adapted  to  the  particular  requireiAents  of  our  task  than  they  have  been;  and 
what  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  men  and  the  women  who  devote  their  thought  and  their  energy  to  these 
things  will  be  serving  the  country  and  conducting  the  fight  for  peace  and  freedom  just  as  truly  and  just 
as  effectively  as  the  men  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  trenches.  The  industrial  forces  'of  the  country,  men 
and  women  alike,  will  be  a  great  national,  a  great  international.  Service  Army — a  notable  and  honored 
host  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  tlie  efficient  friends  and  saviors  of  free  men  every- 
where. Thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  men  otherwise  liable  to  military  service  will  of  right 
and  of  necessity  be  excused  from  that  service  and  assigned  to  the  fundamental,  sustaining  work  of  the 
fields  and  factories  and  mines,  and  they  will  be  as  much  part  of  the  great  patriotic  forces  of  the  nation 
as  the  men  under  fire.  ,  j         „     ^  , 

I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  addressing  this  word  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  and  to  all  who  work 
on  the  farms:  The  supreme  need  of  our  own  nation  and  of  the  nations  with  which  we  are  co-operating 
Is  an  abundance  of  supplies,  and  especially  of  foodstuffs.  The  Importance  of  an  adequate  food  supply, 
especially  for  the  present  year,  is  superlative.  Without  abundant  food,  alike  for  the  armies  and  the  peoples 
now  at  war,  the  whole  great  enterprise  upon  which  we  have  embarked  will  break  down  and  fail.  The 
world's  food  reserves  are  low.  Not  only  during  the  present  emergency  but  for  some  time  after  peace  shall 
have  come  both  our  own  people  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Europe  must  rely  upon  the  harvests 
In  America.  Upon  the  farmers  of  this  country,  therefore,  in  large  measure,  rests  the  fate  of  the  war  and 
the  fate  of  the  nations.  May  the  nation  not  count  upon  them  to  omit  no  step  that  will  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  their  land  or  that  will  bring  about  the  most  effectual  co-operation  in  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  their  products?  The  time  is  short.  It  is  of  the  most  imperative  importance  that  everything  possible 
be  done  and  done  immediately  to  make  sure  of  large  harvests.  I  call  upon  young  men  and  old  alike  and 
upon  the  able-bodied  boys  of  the  land  to  accept  and  act  upon  this  duty — to  turn  in  hosts  to  the  farms  ana 
make  certain  that  no  pains  and  no  labor  Is  lacking  In  this  great  matter. 

I  particularly  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  the  South  to  plant  abundant  foodstuffs  as  well  as  cotton.  They 
can  show  their  patriotism  in  no  better  or  more  convincing  way  than  by  resisting  the  great  temptation  or 
the  present  price  of  cotton  and  helping,  helping  upon  a  great  scale,  to  feed  the  nation  and  the  peoples  every- 
where who  are  fighting  for  their  liberties  and  for  our  own.  The  variety  of  their  crops  will  be  the  visible 
measure  of  their  comprehension  of  their  national  duty. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and.the  Governments  of  the  several  States  stand  ready  to  co- 
operate. They  win  do  everything  possible  to  assist  farmers  in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  seed,  an 
adequate  force  of  laborers  when  they  are  most  needed,  at  harvest  time,  and  the  means  of  expediting  ship- 
ments of  fertilizers  and  farm  macliinery,  as  well  as  of  the  crops  themselves  when  harvested.  The  course 
of  trade  shall  be  as  unhampered  as  It  is  possible  to  make  it  and  there  shall  be  no  unwarranted  mr.nipulatlon 
of  the  nation's  food  supply  by  those  who  handle  it  on  its  way  to  the  consumer.  This  is  our  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  a  great  democracy  and  we  shall   not  fall  short  of  iti 

This  let  me  say  to  the  middlemen  of  every  sort,  whether  they  are  handling  our  foodstuffs  or  our  raw 
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materials  of  manufacture  or  the  products  of  our  mills  and  factories:  The  eyes  of  the  country  will  be  especially 
upon  you.  This  us  your  opportunity  for  signal  service,  efficient  and  disinterested.  The  country  expects 
you,  as  it  expects  all  others,  to  forego  unusual  profits,  to  organize  and  expedite  shipments  of  supplies  of 
every  Icind,  but  especially  of  food,  with  an  eye  to  the  service  you  are  renderinR  and  in  the  spirit  of  those 
who  enlist  in  the  ranlvs.  for  their  people,  not  for  themselves.  I  shall  conflderitly  expect  you  to  deserve 
and  win  the  confidence  of  people  of  every  sort  and  station. 

To  the  men  who  run  the  railways  of  the  country,  whether  they  be  managers  or  operative  employes, 
let  me  say  that  the  railways  are  the  arteries  of  the  nation's  life  and  that  upon  them  rests  the  immense 
responsibility  of  seeinc  to  it  that  those  arteries  suffer  no  obstruction  of  any  kind,  no  inefficiency  or  .slackened 
power.  To  th'e  merchant  let  me  suggest  the  motto,  "Small  profits  and  quick  service;"  and  to  the  ship- 
builder the  thought  that  the  life  of  the  war  depejids  upon  him.  The  food  and  the  war  supplies  must  be 
carried  across  the  seas  no  matter  how  many  ships  are  sent  to  the  bottom.  The  places  of  those  that  go 
down  must  be  supplied  and  supplied  at  once.  To  the  miner  let  me  say  that  he  stands  where  the  farmer 
does:  the  work  of  the  world  waits  on  him.  If  he  slackens  or  fails,  armies  and  statesmen  are  heliiless.  He 
also  is  enlisted  in  the  great  Service  Army.  The  manufacturer  does  not  need  to  be  told,  I  hope,  that  the 
nation  loolis  lo  him  to  speed  and  perfect  every  process;  and  I  want  only  to  remind  his  employes  that  their 
service  is  absolutely  indispensable  and  is  counted  on  by  every  man  who  loves  the  country  and  its  liberties. 

Let  me  suggest,  also,  that  every  one  who  creates  or  cultivates  a  gai-den  helps,  and  helps  greatly,  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  feeding  of  the  nations:  and  that  every  housewise  who  practises  strict  economy 
puts  herself  in  the  ranks  of  those  whp  serve  the  nation.  This  is  the  time  for  America  to  correct  her  un- 
pardonable fault  of  wastefulness  and  extravagance.  Let  every  man  and  every  woman  assume  the  duty 
of  careful,  provident  use  and  expenditure  as  a  public  duty,  as  a  dictate  of  patriotism  which  no  one  can 
now  expect  ever  to  be  excused  or  forgiven  for  ignoring. 

In  the  hope  that  this  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world  in  this  hour  of  supreme 
crisis  may  stimulate  tliose  to  whom  it  comes  and  remind  all  who  need  reminder  of  the  solemn  duties  of  a 
time  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  I  beg  that  all  editors  and  publishers  everywhere  will  give  as 
prominent  publication  and  as  wide  circulation  as  possible  to  this  appeal.  I  venture  to  suggest,  also,  to 
all  advertising  agencies  that  they  would  perhaps  render  a  very  substantial  and  timely  service  to  the  country 
if  they  would  give  it  widespread  repetition.  And  I  hope  that  clergymen  will  not  think  the  theme  of  it 
an  unworthy  or  inappropriate  subject  of  comment  and  homily  from  their  pulpits. 

The  supreme  test  of  the  nation  has  come.     We  must  all  speak,  act,  and  serve  together! 

^  WooDnow  Wilson. 

THE    JUNE,    1917,    LIBERTY    BONDS-HOW    THEY    WERE    ALLOTTED. 

More  than  4,000,000  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  bought  the  first  issue  of  82,000,000,000  in  Lib- 
erty Loan  bonds  of  1917.  The  issue  was  announced  May  2.  The  bonds  were  dated  June  15,  and  bear  3  K  per 
cent,  interest.  They  mature  June  15.  1947,  but  may  be  redeemed  on  or  after  June  15,  1932.  Tlie  coupon 
bonds  ranged  from  S50  to  81,000;  the  registered  bonds  varied  from  SlOO  to  8100,000.  There  were  twenty- 
one  individual  subscribers  for  85,000,000  or  more  each;  but  99  per  cent,  of  the  subscriptions,  totalling  81,296,- 
684.8.50,  ranged  from  S50  to  810,000.  In  making  the  allotment  of  82,000,000,000  out  of  the  S3,035,226,8.'^0 
subscribed,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  decided  to  allot  in  full  all  subscriptions  for  bonds  from  850  to 
810,000.     The  subscriptions  by  Federal  reserve  districts  were  as  follows: 


Boston 8332,447,600 

New  York 1,186,788,400 

Philadelphia 232,309,250 

Cleveland 286,148,700 


Allotments  of  bonds  were  made  as  follows: 


Riohmoud 8109,737,100 

Atlanta 57,878,550 

Chicago 357,195,950 

St.  Louis 86,134,700 


Minneapolis 870,255,500 

Kansas  City 91,758,850 

Dallas 48.948,350 

San  Francisco 175,623,900 


Subscriptions. 

Allotments. 

Ui)  to  and  including  810,000 

SI. 296.684,850 

560,103,050 

220,455,600 

601,514,900 

234,544,300 

46,674,150 
60,000,000 
25,250,000 

100  per  cent 

31  296,684  8.50 

Over    810,000    up    to    and    including 
S100,000 

60  per  cent.,  but  not  less  than  810,000 
bonds 

15  per  cent.,  but  not  less  than  860,000 
bonds 

30  per  cent.,  but  not  less  than  8112,500 
bonds 

25  per  cent.,  but  not  leiss  than  3600,000 

336,061,850 
99  205  000 

Over  8100,000   up   to  and  including 
8250,000 

Over  8250,000   up   to  and   including 
82,000,000 

184,381  800 

Over  .S2, 000, 000  up  to  and  including 
.86,000,000 

58  661  2.50 

Over  80,000,000  up  to  and  including 

21  per  cent 

9  801  600 

810,000,000 

20  (22)  per  cent 

825,000,000 

10  110  000 

525,250.000 

20  (17)  per  cent 

5  093  650 

Total  subscriptions 

83,035,226,850 

Total  allotment 

s'2,666,000,666 

COURSE,    WHEN    DEATHS    OCCUR    AMONG    AMERICAN    SOLDIERS. 

•  In  event  of  de.ath  among  officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the  army,  the  Adjutant-General's  OflSce  will  con- 
tinue the  present  practice  of  sending  individual  notices  to  the  next  of  kin  immediately  upon  receipt  of  such 
notice.  This  notice  will  generally  consist  of  a  brief  notice  giving  the  date,  place,  and  cause  of  death.  The 
details  attending  the  death  will  be  given  by  the  deceased's  late  organization  commander.  All  deaths  oc- 
curring among  the  troops  of  the  expeditionary  forces  in  France  will  be  published  in  bhe  Official  Bulletin  as 
soon  as  notice  thereof  has  been  received. 

Under  the  law  a  deceased  soldier's  commanding  officer  has  full  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  disposing 
of  any  personal  effects  that  may  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  soldier  at  the  time  of  his  death;  and  when 
the  effects  are  not  claimed  by  the  legal  representative  within  a  reasonable  period,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
are  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  subject  to  the  claim  of  the  legal  representative,  and  all  such 
claims  are  settled  by  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department.  It  it  is  desired  to  make  claim  for  the  personal 
effects  an  application  for  the  same  should  be  at  once  addressed  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  late  soldier's 
company.  This  application  should  be  accompanied  with  affidavits  of  the  fact  that  the  claimant  Is  the  legal 
representative  entitled  to  receive  the  effects  of  the  deceased  soldier. 

The  accounts  of  deceased  soldiers  are  settled  by  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C,  who  Is  the  official  of  the  Treasury  Department  charged  by  law  with  the  settlement  of  claims  of  this 
character  and  to  whom  application  should  be  made  by  the  legal  representative  of  the  late  soldier  for  settle- 
ment of  his  accounts.  Any  correspondence  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  deceased  soldier, 
for  the  place  of  burial,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  cases  of  death  among  troops  in  the  United  States  the  commanding  officer  at  the  place  of  death  communi- 
cates with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  remains.  In  event,  however,  that  burial 
has  already  taken  place  all  correspondence  lelative  to  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  deceased  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Quartermaster-General.  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C.  ,^ 
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historic    SHessaflfs    autr    Bocuments    of   t\)t    l^erioTr 

J^ttlJious  to  ti)e  JSi-caluiifi  of  delations  ISfttocni 

ti)0  33iutetr  states  anti  (^tvmans. 

The  four  historic  documents  printed  on  tlie  immediately  preceding  pages  of  tills  Almanac — Presi- 
dent Wilson's  announcement,  on  February  3,  of  tlie  brealcing  of  relations  witii  Germany;  his  armed  neu- 
trality message  of  February  26;  his  war  declaration  to  Congress  on  April  2,  followed  by  the  proclamation 
of  war  on  April' 6;  and  his  address  to  the  country —  were  preceded  by  a  number  of  other  events  and  docu- 
ments of  scarcely  less  interest  and  importance. 

ALLIES'    REPLY   TO   WILSON'S   PEACE    NOTE   OF   DECEMBER    18,    1916. 

First  there  came,  on  January  11,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  the  text  of  a  reply  from 
the  AUies  to  the  President's  so-called  Peace  Note  to  the  Belligerents,  in  which  they  said  they  were  resolved 
to  flglit  on  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends.     Here  is  the  text  of  the  note: 

The  Allied  Governments  liave  received  the  note  which  was  delivered  to  them  In  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  on  the  19th  of  December,  1916.  They  have  studied  it  with  the  care  imposed 
upon  them  both  by  the  exact  realization  wliicn  they  have  of  the  gravity  of  the  hour  and  by  the  sincere  fi  iend- 
ship  which  attaches  them  to  the  American  people.  In  a  general  way  they  desire  to  declare  their  respect 
for  the  lofty  sentiments  inspiring  the  American  note  and  their  whole-hearted  agreement  with  the  proposal 
to  create  a  league  of  nations  wliich  shall  assure  peace  and  justice  tiiroughout  tlie  world.  They  recognize 
all  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilization  from  the  institution  of  inter- 
national arrangements  designed  to  prevent  violent  conflicts  between  nations  and  so  framed  as  to  provide 
the  sanctions  necessary  to  their  enforcement,  lest  an  illusory  security  should  serve  merely  to  facilitate  fresh 
acts  of  aggression.  But  a  discussion  of  future  arrangements  for  assuring  a  durable  peace  presupposes  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  present  conflict.  The  Allies  liave  as  profound  a  desire  as  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  terminate  as  soon  as  possible  a  war  for  which  the  Central  Empires  arc  responsible 
and  which  inflicts  such  cruel  sufferings  upon  humanity,  but  in  their  judgment  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  at 
tills  moment  such  a  peace  as  will  not  only  secure  to  them  the  reparation,  the  restitution,  and  the  guaran- 
tees justly  due  them,  by  reason  of  the  act  of  aggression,  the  guilt  of  which  is  fixed  upon  tlie  Central  Powers, 
while  the  very  principle  from  which  it  sprung,  was  undermining  the  safety  of  Europe,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
such  a  peace  as  wiU  enable  future  European  nations  to  be  established  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

The  Allied  nations  are  conscious  that  they  are  not  fighting  for  selfish  interests,  but  above  all  to  safe- 
guard the  independence  of  peoples,  of  right,  and  of  humanity.  The  Allies  are  fully  aware  of  the  losses  and 
suffering  which  the  war  causes  to  neutrals  as  well  as  to  belligerents'and  they  deplore  them;  but  they  do  not 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  them,  having  in  no  way  either  willed  or  p  ovoked  this  war,  and  they  strive 
to  reduce  these  damages  in  the  measure  compatible  with  the  inexorable  exigencies  of  their  defense  against 
the  violence  and  tiie  wiles  of  the  enemy.  It  is  with  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  they  take  note  of  the  declai-a- 
tion  that  the  American  communication  Is  in  no  wise  associated  in  its  origin  with  that  of  the  Central  Powers 
transmitted  on  the  18th  of  December  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  They  did  not  doubt,  more- 
over, the  resolution  of  that  Government  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  a  support,  even  moral,  of  tlie  au- 
thor responsible  for  the  war.  The  Allied  Governments  feel  it- their  duty  to  cliallengc  in  tlie  mo.st  friendly, 
but  also  in  tlie  clearest  way,  the  analogy  drawn  between  the  two  groups  of  belligerents.  This  analogy, 
based  on  public  declarations  of  the  Central  Powers,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  evidence,  both  as  regards 
responsibility  for  the  past  and  guarantees  for  the  future.  President  Wilson,  in  alluding  to  this  analogy, 
did  not,  of  course,  Intend  to  adopt  it  as  liis  own. 

SCORNS   PRINCIPLES   OF   HUMANITY. 

If  there  is  an  historical  fact  established  at  the  present  date,  it  is  the  wilful  aggression  of  Germany  and 
AiLstria-Hungary  to  insure  their  hegemony  over  Europe  and  their  economic  domination  over  the  world. 
By  lier  declaration  of  war,  by  the  instant  violation  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  and  by  her  methods  of  war- 
fare, Germany  has  proved  that  she  systematically  scorns  every  principle  of  humanity  and  all  respect  due  to 
small  states.  More  and  more,  as  the  struggle  has  progressed,  has  the  attitude  of  the  Central  Powers  and 
their  allies  been  a  constant  challenge  to  humahity  and  civiUzation.  Is  it  necessary  to  recall  the  horrors 
which  accompanied  tne  invasion  of  Belgium  and  Serbia,  the  atrocious  regime  imposed  upon  the  invaded 
countries,  the  masscare  of  luindreds  of  thousands  of  inoffensive  Armenians,  the  barbarities  perpetrated 
against  the  populations  of  Syria,  the  raids  of  Zeppelins  on  open  towns,  the  destruction  by  submarines  of 
passenger  steamers  and  of  merchantmen  even  under  neutral  flags,  the  cruel  treatment  inflicted  upon  pris- 
oners of  war,  the  judicial  murders  of  Miss  Cavell,  of  CajJt.  Fryatt,  the  deportation  and  the  reduction  to 
slavery  of  the  civil  populations,  et  cetera?  The  execution  of  such  a  series  of  crimes  perpetrated  without 
any  regard  for  universal  reprobation  fully  explains  to  President  Wilson  the  prote.st  of  the  Allies.  They 
consider  that  the  note  wiiich  they  sent  to  the  United  States  in  leply  to  the  German  note  will  be  a  response 
to  the  questions  put  by  the  American  Government,  and,  according  to  the  exact  words  of  the  latter,  consti- 
tute "a  public  declaration  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  the  war  is  to  be  terminated." 

AIM    TO    END    PRUSSIAN    MILITARISM. 

President  Wilson  desires  more;  he  desires  that  the  belligerent  powers  openlv  affirm  the  objects  which 
they  seek  by  continuing  the  .war.  The  Allies  experience  no  dlfflculty  in  replying  to  tills  request.  Their 
objects  in  the  war  are  well  known;  they  have  been  formulated  on  many  occasions  by  the  chiefs  of  their  diveis 
Governments.  Their  object  in  the  war  will  not  be  made  known  in  detail,  with  all  the  equitable  compensa- 
tions and  indemnities  for  damages  suffered,  until  the  hour  of  negotiations.  But  the  civilized  world  knows 
that  they  imply  in  all  necessity  and  in  the  first  instance  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  of  Serbia  and  of  Mon- 
tenegro and  the  indemnities  wliich  are  due  them;  the  evacuation  of  tlie  invaded  territories  of  France,  of  Rus- 
sia and  of  Roumania,  with  just  reparation;  the  reorganization  of  Europe,  guaranteed  by  a  stable  settle- 
ment, based  alike  upon  the  principle  of  nationalities,  on  the  right  which  all  peoples,  whether  small  or  great, 
have  to  the  enjoyment  of  full  security  and  free  economic  development  and  also  upon  territorial  agreements 
and  international  arrangements  so  framed  as  to  guarantee  land  and  sea  frontiers  against  unjust  attacks; 
the  restitution  of  provinces  or  territories  wrested  in  tlie  past  from  the  Allies  by  force  or  against  the  will  of 
theh-  populations;  the  liberation  of  Italians,  of  Slavs,  of  Roumanians,  and  of  Czech-Slavs  from  foreign  domi- 
nation; the  enfranchisement  of  populations  subject  to  the  bloodj  tyranny  of  the  Turks;  the  expulsion  from 
Europe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  has  proved  itself  so  radically  alien  to  Western  civilization. 

The  intentions  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  regat-ding  Poland  have  been  clearly  indicated 
In  the  proclamation  which  he  lias  just  addressed  to  his  armies.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the  Allies 
wish  to  Uberate  Europe  from  the  brutal  covetousne'?s  of  Prussian  militarism,  it  never  has  been  their  design, 
as  has  been  alleged,  to  encompass  the  extermination  of  the  German  peoples  and  their  political  disappear- 
ance. That  which  they  desire  above  all  is  to  insure  a  peace  upon  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  upon 
the  inviolable  fidelity  to  international  obligation  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  never 
ceased  to  be  Inspired.  United  in  the  pursuit  of  this  supreme  object,  the  Allies  are  determined,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  act  with  all  their  power  and  to  consent  to  all  sacrifices  to  bring  to  a  victorious  close  a 
conflict  upon  which  they  are  convinced  not  only  their  own  safety  and  prosperity  depends,  but  also  the  future 
of  civilization  itself. 
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WILSON'S    PEACE    WITHOUT    VICTORY    ADDRESS. 

The  President's  "Peace  Without  Victory"  address  to  the  Senate  was  made  on  January  22,  and  was  as 
follows: 

"On  the  18th  of  December  last  I  addressed  an  identic  note  to  the  oovernments  of  the  nations  now  at 
wai  requesting  them  to  state,  more  definitely  tlian  tliey  had  yet  been  stated  by  either  group  of  belligerents, 
the  terms  upon  which  they  would  deem  it  possible  to  make  peace.  I  spoke  on  behalf  of  humanity  and  of 
the  rights  olaU  neutral  nations,  like  our  own,  many  of  whose  most  vital  Interests  the  war  puts  in  constant 
jeopardy.  Tne  Central  Powers  united  in  a  reply  which  stated  merely  that  they  were  ready  to  meet  their 
antagonists  in  conference  to  discuss  terms  of  peace.  The  Entente  Powers  have  replied  much  more  definitely 
and  have  stated,  in  general  terms,  indeed,  but  with  sufficient  deflniteness  to  imply  details,  the  arrangements, 
guarantees  and  acts  of  reparation  which  they  deem  to  be  the  indispensable  conditions  of  a  satislactory 
settlement.  We  are  that  much  nearer  a  definite  discussion  of  the  peace  which  shall  end  the  present  war. 
We  are  that  much  nearer  the  discussion  of  the  International  concert  which  must  tliereafter  hold  tl)e  world 
at  peace.  In  every  discussion  of  the  peace  th?t  must  end  this  war,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  that  peace 
must  be  followed  by  some  definite  concert  of  power  which  will  make  it  viitually  impossible  that  any  such 
catastrophe  should  ever  overwhelm  us. 

"Every  lover  of  mankind,  every  sane  and  thoughtful  man  must  take  that  for  granted.  I  have  sought 
this  opportunity  to  address  you  because  I  thought  that  1  owed  it  to  you  as  the  council  associated  witli  me 
in  the  final  determination  of  our  international  obligations,  to  disclose  to  you,  without  reserve,  tlie  thought 
and  purpose  that  have  been  taking  form  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  ouv  Government  in  these  days 
to  come,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  afresh  and  upon  a  new  plan  the  foundations  of  peace  among  the 
nations. 

UNITED    STATES    SHOULD    TAKE   PART. 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  play  no  part  in  that  great  enterprise. 
To  take  part  in  such  a  service  will  be  the  opportunity  for  whicii  they  have  sought  to  prepare  themselves 
by  the  very  principles  and  purposes  of  their  polity  and  the  approved  practices  of  their  Government  ever 
since  the  days  when  they  set  up  a  new  nation  in  the  high  and  honorable  hope  that  it  might  in  all  that  it  was 
and  did  show  mankind  the  way  to  Uberty.  They  cannot,  in  honor,  withhold  the  service  to  which  they  are 
now  about  to  be  challenged.  They  do  not  wish  to  withhold  it.  But  they  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  state  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  feel  free  to  render  it. 

"That  service  is  nothing  less  than  this — to  add  their  authority  and  their  power  to  the  authority  and 
force  of  other  nations  to  guarantee  peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world.  Such  a  settlement  cannot 
now  be  long  postponed.  It  Is  right  that  before  it  comes  this  Government  should  frankly  formulate  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  would  feel  justified  in  asking  our  people  to  approve  its  formal  and  solemn  adherence 
to  a  league  for  peace.  I  am  here  to  attempt  to  state  those  conditions.  The  present  war  must  first  be 
ended;  but  we  owe  it  to  candor  and  to  a* just  regard  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  to  say  that  so  far  as  our 
participation  in  guarantees  of  future  peace  is  concerned,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  what  way 
and  upon  what  terms  it  is  ended.  The  treaties  and  agreements  which  bring  it  to  an  end  must  embody 
terms  which  will  create  a  peace  that  is  worth  guaranteeing  and  preserving,  a  peace  that  will  win  the  approval 
of  mankind,  not  merely  a  peace  that  will  serve  the  several  interests  and  immediate  aims  of  tire  nations 
engaged.  We  shall  have  no  voice  in  determining  what  those  terms  shall  be,  but  we  shall,  I  feel  sure,  have 
a  voice  in  determining  whether  they  shall  be  made  lasting  or  not  by  the  guarantees  of  a  universal  covenant, 
and  our  judgment  upon  what  is  fundamental  and  essential  as  a  condition  precedent  to  permanency  should 
be  spoken  now,  not  afterward,  when  it  may  be  too  late. 

"No  covenant  of  co-operative  peace  that  does  not  include  the  peoples  of  the  New  World  can  suffice 
to  keep  the  future  safe  against  war,  and  yet  there  is  only  one  sort  of  peace  that  the  peoples  of  America 
could  join  in  guaranteeing.  The  elements  of  that  peace  must  be  elements  that  engage  the  confidence  and 
satisfy  the  principles  of  the  American  Governments,  elements  consistent  with  their  political  faith  and  the 
practical  convictions  which  the  peoples  of  America  have  once  for  all  embraced  and  undertaken  to  defend. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  American  Government  would  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  terms 
of  peace  the  Governments  now  at  war  might  agree  upon,  or  seek  to  upset  them  when  made,  whatever  tliey 
might  be.  I  only  take  it  for  granted  that  mere  terms  of  peace  between  the  belUgerents  will  not  satisfy 
even  the  belligerents  themselves.  Mei'e  agreements  may  not  make  peace  secure.  It  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  force  be  created  as  a  guarantor  of  the  permanency  of  the  settlement  so  much  greater  tlian 
the  force  of  any  nation  now  engaged  or  any  alliance  hitherto  formed  or  projected,  that  no  nation,  no  probable 
combination  of  nations,  could  face  or  withstand  it.  If  the  peace  presently  to  be  made  is  to  endure  it  must 
be  a  peace  made  secure  by  tl^?  organized  major  force  of  mankind. 
■>.-  LASTING    PEACE    BASED    ON    EQUALITY.       '""■   ■ 

:  •"'  "The  terms  of  the  immediate  peace  agreed  upon  will  determine  whether  it  is  a  peace  for  which  such 
a  guarantee  can  be  secured.  The  question  upon  which  the  whole  future  peace  and  policy  of  the  world 
depends  is  this:  Is  the  present  ^j?l"  a  struggle  for  a  just  and  secure  peace,  or  only  for  a  new  balance  of 
power?  If  it  be  only  a  struggle  Hr  a  new  balance  of  power,  who  will  guarantee,  who  can  guarantee,  the 
stable  equilibrium  of  the  new  arrangement?  Only  a  tranquil  Europe  can  be  a  stable  Europe  There  must 
not  only  be  a  balance  of  power  but  a  community  of  oower;  not  organized  rivalries  but  an  organized  common 
peace.  Fortunately,  we  have  received  very  explicit  assurances  on  this  point.  The  statesmen  of  both  of 
the  groups  of  nations  now  arrayed  against  one  another  have  said,  in  terms  that  could  not  be  misinterpreted, 
that  it  was  no  part  of  the  purpose  they  had  in  mind  to  crush  their  antagonists.  But  the  implications  of 
these  assurances  may  not  be  equally  clear  to  all — may  not  be  the  same  on  both,  sides  of  the  water.  I  tliink 
it  wU!  be  serviceable  if  I  attempt  to  set  forth  what  we  understand  them  to  be. 

"They  imply,  first  of  all,  that  it  must  be  a  peace  without  victory.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  this.  I 
beg  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  put  my  own  interpretation  upon  it  and  that  it  may  be  understood  that 
no  other  interpretation  was  in  my  thought.  I  am  seeking  only  to  face  realities  and  to  face  tliem  without 
soft  concealments.  Victory  would  mean  peace  forced  upon  the  loser,  a  victor's  terms  imposed  upon  the 
vanquished.  It  would  be  accepted  in  humiliation,  under  duress,  at  an  intolerable  sacrifice,  and  would 
leave  a  sting,  a  resentment,  a  bitter  memory  upon  which  terms  of  peace  would  rest  not  permanently  but 
only  as  upon  quicksand.  Only  a  peace  between  equals  can  last;  only  a  peace  the  very  principle  of  which 
is  equality  and  a  common  participation  in  a  common  benefit.  The  right  state  of  mind,  the  right  feeling 
between  nations,  is  as  necessary  for  a  lasting  peace  as  is  the  just  settlement  of  vexed  questions  of  territory 
or  of  racial  and  National  allegiance.  The  equality  of  nations  upon  which  peace  must  be  founded,  if  it  is 
to  last,  must  be  an  equality  of  rights;  the  guarantees  exchanged  must  neither  recognize  nor  imply  a  difference 
between  big  nations  and  small,  between  those  that  are  powerful  and  those  that  are  weak.  Right  must  be 
based  upon  the  common  strength,  not  upon  the  individual  strength,  of  the  nations  upon  whose  concert 
peace  will  depend.  Equality  of  territory  or  of  resources  there  of  course  cannot  be,  nor  any  other  sort  of 
equality  not  gained  in  the  ordinary  peaceful  and  legitimate  development  of  the  peoples  themselves.  But 
no  one  asks  or  expects  anything  more  than  an  equality  of  rights.  Mankind  is  looking  now  for  freedom 
of  life,  not  for  equipoises  of  power. 

PLEADS    FOR    SMALL    NATIONS. 

"And  there  Is  a  deeper  thing  involved  than  even  equality  of  rights  among  organized  natiorrs.  No 
peace  can  last,  or  ought  to  last,  which  docs  not  recognize  and  accept  the  principle  that  Governments  derive 
all  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  no  right  anywhere  exists  to  hand  peoples 
about  from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  If  they  were  property.    I  take  it  for  granted,  for  instance,  if  I 
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may  venture  upon  a  single  example,  that  statesmen  everywhere  are  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  united, 
independent  and  autonomous  Poland,  and  that  henceforth  inviolable  security  of  life,  of  worship  and  of 
industrial  and  social  development  should  be  guaranteed  to  all  peoples  who  have  lived  hitherto  under  the 
power  of  Governments  devoted  to  a  faith  and  purpose  hostile  to  their  own.  I  speak  of  this  not  because 
of  my  desire  to  exalt  an  abstract  political  principle  which  has  always  been  held  very  dear  by  those  wno 
have  sought  to  build  up  Uberty  in  America,  but  for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  spolten  of  the  other  con- 
ditions of  peace  which  seem  to  me  clearly  indispensable,  because  1  wish  franl^ly  to  uncover  realities.  Any 
peace  which  does  not  recognize  and  accept  this  principle  will  inevitably  be  upset.  It  will  not  rest  upon  the 
affections  or  the  convictions  of  manliind.  The  ferment  of  spirit  of  whole  populations  will  fight  subtly  and 
constantly  against  it  and  all  the  world  with  sympathize.  The  world  can  be  at  peace  only  if  its  life  is  stable, 
and  there  can  be  no  stabiUty  where  the  will  is  In  rebellion,  where  there  is  not  tranquillity  of  spirit  and  a 
sense  of  justice,  of  freedom  and  of  right.  .,.,■• 

"So  far  as  practicable,  moreover,  every  great  people  now  struggling  toward  a  full  development  of  its 
resources  and  of  Its  powers  should  be  assured  a  direct  outlet  to  the  great  highways  of  the  sea.  Where  tnis 
cannot  be  done  by  the  cession  of  territory,  it  can  no  doubt  be  done  by  the  neutralization  of  direct  rights 
of  way  under  the  general  guarantee  which  will  assure  the  peace  itself.  With  a  right  comity  of  arrangement 
no  nation  need  be  shut  away  from  free  access  to  the  open  paths  of  the  world's  commerce.  And  the  paths 
of  the  sea  must  alike  in  law  and  in  fact  be  free.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  peace, 
equality  and  co-operation.  No  doubt  a  somewhat  radical  reconsideration  of  many  of  the  rules  of  inter- 
national practice  hitherto  sought  to  be  estabhshed  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  seas  indeed  free 
and  common  in  practically  all  circumstances  for  the  use  of  mankind,  but  the  motive  for  such  changes  is 
convincing  and  compelling.  There  can  be  no  trust  or  intimacy  between  the  peoples  of  the  world  without 
them.  The  free,  constant,  unthreatened  intercourse  of  nations  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  of  peace 
and  of  development.  It  need  not  be  difficult  to  define  or  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  seas  if  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  world  sincerely  desire  to  come  to  an  agreement  concerning  it. 

FAVORS    LIMITATION    OF    ARIVIAMENT. 

"It  is  a  problem  closely  connected  with  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments  and  the  co-operation  or 
the  navies  of  the  world  in  keeping  the  seas  at  once  free  and  safe.  And  the  question  of  limiting  naval  arma- 
ments opens  the  wider  and  perhaps  more  difficult  question  of  the  limitation  of  armies  and  of  all  programmes 
of  military  preparation.  Difficult  and  delicate  as  these  questions  are,  they  must  be  faced  with  the  utmost 
candor  and  decided  in  n  spirit  of  real  accommodation  if  peace  is  to  come  with  heaUng  in  its  wings  and  come 
to  stay.  Peace  cannot  be  had  without  concession  and  sacrifice.  There  can  be  no  sense  of  safety  and  equality 
among  the  nations  if  great,  preponderating  armies  are  henceforth  to  continue  here  and  there  to  be  built 
up  and  maintained.  The  statesmen  of  the  world  must  plan  for  peace  and  nations  muse  adjust  and  accom- 
modate their  pohcy  to  it  as  they  have  planned  for  war  and  made  ready  for  pitiless  contest  and  rivalry. 
Tlie  question  of  armaments,  whetlier  on  land  or  sea,  is  the  most  immediately  and  intensely  practical  question 
connected  with  the  future  fortunes  of  nations  and  of  mankind. 

"I  have  spoken  upon  these  great  matters  without,  reserve  and  with  the  utmost  explicitness,  because 
It  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary  if  the  world's  yearning  desire  for  peace  was  anywhere  to  find  free  voice 
and  utterance.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  person  in  high  authority  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
is  at  liberty  to  speak  and  hold  nothing  back.  I  am  speaking  as  an  individual,  and  yet  I  am  speaking  also, 
of  course,  as  the  responsible  head  of  a  great  Government,  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  have  said  what  tlie 
people  of  the  United  States  would  wish  me  to  say.  May  I  not  add  that  I  hope  and  beheve  that  I  am  m 
effect  speaking  for  liberals  and  friends  of  humanity  in  every  nation  and  of  every  programme  of  liberty? 
I  would  fain  believe  that  I  am  speaking  for  the  silent  mass  of  mankind  everywhere  who  have  as  yet  had 
no  place  or  opportunity  to  speak  their  real  hearts  out  concerning  the  death  and  ruin  they  see  to  have  come 
already  upon  the  persons  and  the  homes  they  hold  most  dear.  And  in  holding  out  the  expectation  that 
the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  will  join  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  guar- 
anteeing the  permanence  of  peace  upon  such  terms  ag  I  have  named,  I  speak  with  the  greater  boldness 
and  confidence  because  it  is  clear  to  every  man  who  can  think  that  there  is  in  this  promise  no  breach  in 
either  our  traditions  or  our  policy  as  a  Nation,  but  a  fulfilment  rather  of  all  that  we  have  professed  or 
striven  for. 

MONROE  DOCTRINE  FOR  ALL  THE  WORLD. 

"I  am  proposing,  as  it  were,  that  the  nations  should  with  one  accord  adopt  the  doctrine  of  President 
Monroe  as  the  doctrine  of  the  world:  That  no  nation  should  seek  to  extend  its  policy  ov^r  any  other 
nation  or  people,  but  that  every  people  should  be  left  free  to  determine  its  own  policy,  its  own  way  of  de- 
velopment, unhindered,  unthreatened,  unafraid,  the  little  along  with  the  great  and  powerful.  I  am  pro- 
posing that  all  nations  henceforth  avoid  entangling  alliances  which  would  draw  them  into  competitions  of 
power,  catch  them  in  a  net  of  intrigue  and  selfish  rivalry,  and  disturb  their  own  affairs  with  influences  in- 
truded from  without.  There  is  no  entanghng  alliance  in  a  concert  of  power.  When  all  unite  to  act  in  the 
same  sense  and  with  the  same  purpose  all  act  in  the  common  interest  and  aie  fiee  to  live  their  own  lives  un- 
der a  common  protection.  I  am  pioposing  government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  freedom  of 
the  seas  which  in  international  conference  after  conference  representatives  of  the  United  States  have  urged 
with  the  eloquence  of  those  wno  are  the  convinced  disciples  of  hberty,  and  that  moderation  of  armaments 
which  makes  of  armies  and  navies  a  power  for  order  merely,  not  an  instrument  of  aggression  or  of  selfish 
violence. 

"These  are  American  principles,  American  policies.  We  can  stand  for  no  others.  And  they  are  also 
the  principles  anS  policies  of  forward  looking  men  and  women  everywhere,  of  every  modern  nation,  of 
every  enlightened  community.    They  are  the  principles  of  mankind  and  must  prevail." 

GERMANY'S    "UNRESTRICTED"    WARFARE.  ^  , 

Then  came,  on  January  31,  Germany's  formal  notice  to  the  United  States  and  other  powers  that  she 
would  enter  on  an  unrestricted  warfare,  and  in  which  these  words  were  used: 

"Every  day  in  which  the  fearful  struggle  goes  on  brings  new  devastation,  new  misery,  new  deaths. 
Every  day  by  which  the  war  is  shortened  will  preserve  on  both  sides  the  lives  of  thousands  of  brave  soldiers, 
and  means  a  blessing  for  the  tortures  of  tortured  humanity.  The  Imperial  Government,  before  its  own 
conscience  and  before  history,  would  be  unable  to  assume  the  responsibility  if  it  left  untried  any  one  means 
to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war.  Together  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  it  had  hoped  to  obtain 
this  aim  by  negotiations."  

BERLIN'S    NEW    PROPOSAL    AND    WILSON'S    REJECTION. 

And  on  February   12  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  gave  out^  this  statement: 

"In  view  of  the  appearance  in  the  newspapers  of  February  11  of  a  report  that  Germany  was  initiating 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  in  regard  to  submarine  warfare,  the  Department  of  State  makes  the 
following  statement:  A  suggestion  was  made  orally  to  the  Department  of  State  late  Saturday  afternoon 
by  the  Minister  of  Switzerland  that  the  German  Government  is  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  United  States, 
provided  that  the  commercial  blockade  against  England  would  not  be  interfered  with.  At  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  this  suggestion  was  made  in  writing  and  presented  to  him  by  the  Swiss  Minister 
Sunday  night.     The  communication  is  as  follows:' 

"  'Memorandum:    The  Swiss  Government  has  been  requested  by  the  German  Government  to  say 
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that  the  latter  is  now,  as  before,  willing  to  negotiate,  formally  or  Informally,  with  the  United  States,  provided 
that  the  commercial  blockade  against  England  will  not  be  broken  thereby.  P.  Ritter.' 

"This  memorandum  was  given  immediate  consideration  and  the  following  reply  was  despatched  to-day 
"  'My  Dear  Mr.  Minister:  I  am  requested  by  the  President  to  say  to  you,  in  acknowledging  the 
memorandum  which  you  were  good  enough  to  hand  to  me  on  the  11th  inst.,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  gladly  discuss  with  the  German  Government  any  question  that  it  might  propose  for 
discussions  were  it  to  withdraw  its  proclamation  of  Jan.  31,  in  which  it  cancelled  the  assurances  given  this 
Government  on  the  4th  of  May  last,  but  that  it  does  not  feel  that  it  can  enter  into  any  discussion  with 
the  German  Government  concerning  the  policy  of  submarine  warfare  against  neutrals  which  it  is  now 
pursuing  unless  and  until  the  German  Government  renews  its  assurances  of  the  4th  of  May  and  acts  upon 
the  assurances.' 

"No  other  interchange  on  this  subject  has  taken  place  between  this  Government  and  any  other  Govdn- 
ment  or  person." 

THE    SELECTIVE    CONSCRIPTION    LAW,    AND    THE    PRESIDENT'S 
ANNOUMCERflENT    THEREWITH. 

(The  Act,  passed  by  Congress,  was  approved  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  May  18,  1917.) 

In  proclaiming  what  since  has  commonly  been  called  the  Selective  Draft  Law,  and  in  fixing  June  5 
as  the  day  of  National  military  registration  of  all  males  between  21-31  years.  President  Wilson  said  to  the 
country: 

"And  I  do  charge  those  who  through  sickness  shall  be  unable  to  present -themselves  for  registration 
that  they  apply  on  or  before  the  day  of  registration  to  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  where  they  may  be 
for  instructions  as  to  how  they  may  be  registered  by  agent.  Those  who  expect  to  bo  absent  on  the  day  named 
from  the  counties  in  which  they  have  tiieir  permanent  homes  may  register  by  mail,  but  their  mailed  regis- 
tration cards  must  reach  the  places  in  which  they  have  their  permanent  homes  by  the  day  named  herein. 
They  should  apply  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  countj  clerk  of  the  county  wherein  they  may  be  for  in- 
structions as  to  how  they  may  accomplish  their  registration  by  mail.  In  case  such  persons  as,  through 
sickness  or  absence,  may  be  unable  to  present  themselves  personally  for  registration  shall  be  sojourning 
in  cities  of  over  thirty  thousand  population,  they  shall  apply  to  tht  city  clerk  of  the  city  wherein  they  may 
be  sojourning  rather  than  to  the  clerk  of  the  county.  The  clerks  of  counties,  and  of  cities  of  over  thirty 
thousand  population  in  which  numerous  applications  from  the  sick  and  from  non-residents  are  expected  are 
authoiized  to  establish  such  subagencies  and  to  employ  and  deputize  such  clerical  force  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  these  applications. 

"The  power  against  which  we  are  arrayed  has  sought  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  world  by  force.  To 
this  end  it  has  increased  armament  until  it  has  changed  the  face  of  war.  In  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
been  wont  to  think  of  armies  there  are  no  armies  in  this  struggle.  Tfiere  are  entire  nations  armed.  Thus 
the  men  who  remain  to  till  the  soil  and  man  the  factories  are  no  less  a  part  of  the  army  that  is  France  than 
the  men  beneath  the  battle  flags.  It  must  be  so  with  us.  It  is  not  an  army  that  we  must  shape  and  train 
for  war;  it  is  a  nation.  To  this  end  our  people  must  draw  close  in  one  compact  front  against  a  common 
foe.  But  this  can  not  be  if  each  man  pursues  a  private  purpose.  All  must  pursue  one  purpose.  The  Nation 
needs  all  men;  but  it  needs  each  man,  not  in  the  field  that  will  most  pleasui-e  him,  but  in  the  endeavor  that 
will  best  serve  the  common  good. 

"Thus,  though  a  sharpshooter  pleases  to  operate  a  trip-hammer  for  the  forging  of  great  guns,  and  an 
expert  machinist  desires  to  march  with  the  flag,  the  Nation  is  being  served  only  when  the  sharpshooter 
marches  and  the  machinist  remains  at  his  levers.  The  whole  Nation  must  be  a  team  in  which  each  man  shall 
play  the  part  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  To  this  end.  Congress  has  provided  that  the  Nation  shall  be  or- 
ganized for  wa,r  by  selection  and  that  each  man  shall  be  classified  for  service  in  the  place  to  which  it  shall 
best  serve  the  general  good  to  call  him. 

"The  significance  of  this  can  not  be  overstated.  It  is  a  new  thing  in  our  history  and  a  landmark  in 
our  progress.  It  is  a  new  manner  of  accepting  and  vitalizing  our  duty  to  give  ourselves  with  thoughtful 
devoUon  to  the  common  purpose  of  us  all.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  conscription  of  the  unwilling;  it  is  rather  selec- 
tion from  a  nation  which  has  volunteered  in  ma^s.  It  is  no  more  a  choosing  of  those  who  shall  march  with 
the  colors  than  it  is  a  selection  of  those  who  shall  serve  an  equally  necessary  and  devoted  purpose  in  the  in- 
dustries that  He  behind  the  battle  Une. 

"The  day  here  named  is  the  time  upon  which  aU  shall  present  themselves  for  assignment  to  their  tasks. 
It  Is  for  that  reason  destined  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  moments  in  our  history. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  the  day  upon  which  the  manhood  of  the  country  shall  step  forward  in  one  solid  rank 
in  defense  of  the  ideals  to  which  this  Nation  is  consecrated.  It  is  important  to  those  ideals  no  less  than 
to  the  pride  of  this  generation  in  manifesting  its  devotion  to  them  that  there  be  no  gaps  in  the  ranks. 

"It  is  essential  that  the  day  be  approached  in  thoughtful  apprehension  of  its  significance  and  that  we 
accord  to  it  the  honor  and  the  meaning  that  it  deserves.  Our  industrial  need  prescribes  that  it  be  not  made 
a  technical  holiday,  but  the  stern  sacrifice  that  is  before  us  urges  that  it  be  carried  in  all  our  hearts  as  a 
great  day  of  patriotic  devotion  and  bbligation  when  the  duty  shall  lie  upon  every  man.  whethei  he  is  him- 
self to  be  registered  or  not,  to  see  to  it  that  the  name  of  every  male  person  of  the  designated  ages  is  written 
on  these  lists  of  honor. 

Following  is  the  verbatim  text  of  the  Selective  Conscription  Law: 
AN  ACT- TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  INCREASE  TEMPORARILY  TifE  MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  in  view  of  the  existing  emergency,  which  demands  the  raising  of  troops  in  addition 
to  those  now  available,  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized — 

Fhst — Immediately  to  raise,  organize,  officer,  and  equip  all  or  such  number  of  increments  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army  provided  by  the  national  defense  act  approved  June  thiid,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  or  such 
parts  thereof  as  he  may  deem  necessary;  to  raise  all  organizations  of  the  Regular  Army,  including  those 
added  by  such  increments,  to  the  maximum  enlisted  strength  authorized  by  law.  Vacancies  in  the  Regular 
Army  created  or  caused  by  the  addition  of  Increments  as  herein  authorized  which  can  not  be  filled  by  pro- 
motion may  be  filled  by  temporary  appointment  for  the  period  of  the  emergency  or  until  replaced  by  per- 
manent appointments  or  by  provisional  appointments  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-three 
of  the  national  defense  act,  approved  June  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  hereafter  provisional 
appointments  under  said  section  may  be  terminated  whenever  it  Is  determined,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  President,  that  the  officer  has  not  the  suitability  and  fitness  requisite  for  permanent  appointment. 

Second— To  draft  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  organize,  and  officer,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  said  national  defense  act,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  said 
section  may  be  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  act,  any  or  all  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  of  the  National  Guard  Reserves,  and  said  members  so  drafted  into  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  shall  serve  therein  for  the  period  of  the  existing  emergency  unless  sooner  discharged: 
Protrided,  That  when  so  drafted  the  organizations  or  units  of  the  National  Guard  shall,  so  far  as  practicable. 
retain  the  State  designations  of  their  respective  organizations. 

Tlilrd — To  raise  by  draft  as  herein  provided,  organize  and  equip  an  additional  force  of  five  hundred 
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thousand  enlisted  men,  or  such  part  or  parts  thereof  as  he  may  at  any  time  deem  necessary,  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  officers,  line  and  staff,  for  said  force  and  foi  organizations  of  the  other  foices  hereby  authorized, 
or  by  combining  organizations  of  said  other  forces,  by  ordering  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  to 
temporary  duty  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-eight  of  the  national  defense  act  ap- 
proved June  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen;  by  appointment  from  the  Regular  Army,  the  Offlceis' 
Reserve  Corps,  from  those  duly  qualified  and  registered  pursuant  to  section  twenty-three  of  tlie  act  of 
Congreas  approved  January  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  three  (Thirty-second  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five),  from  the  members  of  the  National  Guard  drafted  Into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  from  those  who  have  been  graduated  from  educational  institutions  at  which  military 
instruction  is  compulsory,  or  from  those  who  have  had  honorable  service  In  the  Regular  Army,  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  or  in  the  volunteer  forces,  or  from  the  country  at  laige;  by  assigning  retiied  officers  of  the  Reg- 
ulai  Army  to  active  duty  with  such  force  with  their  rank  on  the  retired  list  and  the  fuU  pay  and  allowances 
of  their  grade;  or  by  the  appointment  of  retired  officers  and  enlisted  men,  active  or  retired,  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army  as  commissioned  officers  in  such  forces:  Provided,  That  the  organization  of  said  force  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  organizations  of  the  Regular  Army:  Provided  furllicr.  That  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  organizations  prescribed  for  the  typical  brigades, 
divisions,  or  army  corps  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  to  presciibe  such  new  and  different  organizations  and 
personnel  for  army  corps,  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  battalions,  squadrons,  companies,  troops,  and 
batteries  as  the  efficiency  of  tNe  service  may  require:  Provided  further.  That  the  number  of  organizations 
in  a  regiment  shall  not  be  increased  nor  shall  the  number  of  regiments  be  decreased:  Provided  further.  That 
the  President  in  his  discretion  may  organize,  officer,  and  equip  for  each  Infantry  and  Cavalry  biigade  three 
machine-gun  companies,  and  for  each  Infantry  and  Cavalry  division  four  macliine-gun  companies,  all  in 
addition  to  the  machine-gun  companies  comprised  in  organizations  included  in  such  brigades  and  divis- 
ions: Provided  further.  That  the  President  in  his  discretion  may  organize  for  each  division  one  armored 
motor-car  machine-gun  pompany.  The  machine-gun  companies  organized  under  this  section  shall  consist 
of  such  commissioned  and  enlisted  personnel  and  be  equipped  in  such  manner  as  the  President  may  ore- 
scribe:  And  provided  further.  That  officers  with  rank  not  above  that  of  colonel  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  alone,  and  officeis  above  that  grade  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate:  Provided  further.  That  the  President  may  in  his  discretion  recommission  in  tJie  Coast  Guard  per- 
sons who  have  heretofore  held  commissions  in  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service  or  the  Coast  Gaurd  and  have 
left  the  service  honorably,  after  ascertaining  that  they  aie  qualified  for  service  physically,  morally,  and  as 
to  age  and  military  fitness. 

Fourth — The  President  is  further  authorized.  In  his  discretion  and  at  such  time  as  he  may  determine, 
to  raise  and  begin  the  training  of  an  additional  force  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  organized,  officered, 
and  equipped,  as  provided  for  the  force  first  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  of  this  section. 

t'ifth — To  raise  by  draft,  organize,  equip,  and  officer,  as  provided  in  the  third  paragraph  of  this  seclion, 
in  addition  to  and  for  each  of  the  above  forces,  such  recruit  training  units  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  forces  at  the  maximum  strength. 

Sixth — To  raise,  organize,  officer,  and  maintain  during  the  emergency  such  number  of  ammunition 
batteries  and  battalions,  depot  batteries  and  batta'ions,  and  such  artillery  parks,  with  such  numbers  and 
grades  of  personnel  as  he  may  deem  necessaiy.  Such  organizations  shall  be  officered  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  third  paragraph  of  this  section,  and  enlisted  men  may  be  assigned  to  said  organizations  from  any  of 
the  forces  herein  provided  for  or  raised  by  selective  draft  as  by  this  act  provided. 

Seventh — The  President  is  further  authorized  to  raise  and  maintain  by  voluntary  enlistment,  to  oi-gau- 
Ize,  and  equip,  not  to  exceed  four  infantry  divisions,  the  officers  of  wMch  shall  be  selected  in  the  manner 
provided  by  paragraph  three  of  section  one  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  the  organization  of  said  force  shall 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  organization  of  the  Regular  Army:  And  provided  further,  Tliat 
there  shaU  be  no  enlistments  in  said  force  of  men  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  time  of  enlisting:  And 
provided  further.  That  no  such  volunteer  force  shall  be  accepted  in  any  unit  smaller  than  a  division. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  enlisted  men  required  to  raise  and  maintain  the  qrganizations  of  the  Regular  Army 
and  to  complete  and  maintain  the  organization  embodying  the  members  of  the  National  Guard  drafted 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  at  the  maximum  legal  strength  as  by  this  act  provided,  shall  be  raised 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  or  if  and  whenever  the  President  decides  that  they  can  not  effectually  be  so  raised 
or  maintained,  then  by  selective  draft;  and  all  other  forces  hereby  authorized,  except  as  provided  in  the 
seventh  paragraph  of  section  one,  shall  be  raised  and  maintained  by  selective  draft  exclusively;  but  this 

grovision  shall  not  prevent  the  transfer  to  any  force  of  training  cadets  from  other  forces.  Such  draft  as 
erein  provided  shall  be  based  upon  liabihty  to  military  service  of  all  male  citizens,  or  male  persons  not 
alien  enemies  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty  years,  both  inclusive,  and  shall  take  place  and  be  maintained  under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  pi  escribe  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  act.  Quotas  for  the  several  States,  Territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  subdivisions  thereof,  shall  be  determined  in  proportion  to  the  population 
thereof,  and  credit  shall  be  given  to  any  State.  Territory,  District,  or  subdivision  thereof,  for  the  number 
of  men  who  were  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  as  members  of  the  National  Guard  on  April 
fh-st,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  or  who  have  since  said  date  entered  the  militarj'  service  of  the  United 
States  from  any  such  State,  Territory,  District,  or  subdivision,  either  as  members  of  the  Regjular  Army 
or  the  National  Guard.  All  persons  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  all  officers  accepting 
cpmmlssions  in  the  forces  herein  provided  for  shall,  from  the  date  of  said  draft  or  acceptance,  be  subject 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  Regular  Army,  except  as  to  promotions,  so  far  as  such  laws  and 
regulations  are  applicable  to  persons  whose  permanent  retention  in  the  military  service  on  the  active  or 
retired  list  is  not  contemplated  by  existing  law,  and  those  drafted  shall  be  required  to  serve  for  the  period 
of  the  existing  emergency  unless  sooner  discharged:  Provided,  That  the  President  is  authorized  to  raise 
and  maintain  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  draft,  as  herein  provided,  special  and  technical  troops  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  and  to  embody  them  into  organizations  and  to  officer  them  as  provided  in  the  third  para- 
graph of  section  one  and  section  nine  of  this  act.  Organizations  of  the  forces  herein  provided  for,  except  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  divisions  authorized  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of  section  one,  shall,  as  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  service  permit,  be  composed  of  men  who  come,  and  of  officers  who  are  appointed  from,  the 
same  State  or  locality. 

Sec.  3.  No  bounty  shall  be  paid  to  induce  any  person  to  enlist  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States;  and  no  person  liable  to  miUtary  service  shall  hereafter  be  permitted  or  allowed  to  furnish  a  sub- 
stitute for  such  service;  nor  shall  any  substitute  be  received,  enlisted,  or  enrolled  In  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States;  and  no  such  person  shall  be  permitted  to  escape  such  service  or  to  be  discharged  there- 
from prior  to  th-^  expiration  of  his  terra  of  service  by  the  payment  of  money  or  any  other  valuable  thing 
whatsoever  as  consideration  for  his  release  from  military  service  or  liability  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  officers,  legislative,  executive,  and  judic- 
ial, of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  regular  or 
duly  ordained  ministers  of  religion,  students  who  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  act  are  preparing  for 
the  ministry  In  recognized  theological  or  divinity  schools,  and  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  exempt  from  the  selective  draft  herein  prescribed;  and  nothing  in  this  act 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  require  or  compel  any  person  to  serve  in  any  of  the  forces  herein  provided 
for  who  Is  foimd  to  be  a  member  of  any  well-recognized  relleious  sect  or  organization  at  present  organized 
and  existing  and  whose  existing  creed  or  principles  forbid  its  members  to  participate  in  war  in  any  form  and 
whose  religious  convictions  are  against  war  or  participation  therein  in  accordance  with  the  creed  or  prin- 
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ciples  of  said  religious  organizations,  but  no  person  so  exempted  shall  be  exempted  from  service  in  any 
capacity  that  tne  President  shall  declare  to  be  noncomba.tant;  and  the  P*residont  is  hereby  authorized  to 
exclude  or  discharge  from  said  selective  draft  and  from  the  draft  under  the  second  paragraph  of  section  one 
hereof,  or  to  draft  for  partial  military  service  only  from  those  liable  to  draft  as  in  this  act  provided,  persona 
of  the  following  classes:  County  and  municipal  officials;  customhouse  clerks;  persons  employed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  transmission  of  the  mail;  artificers  and  workmen  employed  in  the  armories,  arsenals, 
and  navy  yards  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
as  the  President  may  designate;  pilots,  mariners  actually  employed  in  the  sea  service  of  any  citizen  or  mer- 
chant within  the  United  States;  oersons  engaged  in  industries,  including  agriculture,  found  to  be  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Military  Establishment  or  the  effective  operation  of  the  military  forces  or  the 
maintenance  of  national  interest  during  tne  emergency;  those  in  o,  status  with  respect  to  persons  dependent 
upon  them  for  support  which  renders  their  exclusion  or  discharge  advisable;  and  those  found  to  be  physic- 
ally or  morally  deficient.  No  exemption  or  exclusion  shall  continue  when  a  cause  therefor  no  longer  exists: 
Provided.  That  notwithstanding  the  exemptions  enumerated  herein,  each  State,  Territory,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  required  to  supply  its  quota  in  the  proportion  that  its  population  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  create  and  establish  throughout  the  several 
States  and  dU'Sdiv]sipns  thereof  and  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  local  boards,  and  where, 
5n  hi"  discretion,  pfafttioabie  3n4  desirslil^,  Jhere  shall  be  created  and  established  one  such  local  board  in  each 
Sounty  or  similar  subdivision  in  each  State,  und  One  for  apDroxipjatet'  each  thirty  tUpusand  (?f  T)opula- 
tlon  in  each  city  of  tulrty  thoijsaad  population  or  over,  a,c6<):'d!hg  to  the  last  census  taken  or  csdm.'vtesi  Sars, 
nished  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Such  Boards  shall  be  appointed  t)y  the 
President,  and  shall  consist  of  three  or  more  members,  none  of  whom  shall  be  connected  with  the  Military 
Establishment,  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  local  authorities  of  such  subdivisions  or  from  other  citizens 
residing  in  the  subdivision  or  area  in  which  the  respective  boards  will  have  jurisdiction  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President.  Such  boards  shall  have  power  within  their  respective  jurisdictions 
to  hear  andtdetermine,  subject  to  review  as  hereinafter  provided,  all  questions  of  exemption  under  this  act, 
and  all  questions  of  or  claims  for  including  or  discharging  individuals  or  classes  of  individuals  from  the 
selective  draft,  which  shall  be  made  under  rales  and  regulations  prescribed  Jay  the  President,  except  any 
and  every  question  or  claim  for  including  or  excluding  or  discharging  persons  or  classes  of  peisons  from  the 
selective  draft  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  authorizing  the  President  to  exclude  or  discharge  from  the 
selective  draft  "Persons  engaged  in  industries,  including  agriculture,  found  to  be  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Military  Establishment,  or  the  effective  operation  of  the  military  foices,  or  the  maintenance 
of  national  Interest  during  the  emergency." 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish' additional  boards,  one  in  each  Federal  judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  such  numoer  of  citizens,  not  connected  with  tne  Military  Estab- 
lishment, as  the  President  may  determine,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  President  is 
hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  establish  more  than  one  such  board  in  any  Federal  judicial  district 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  estabUsh  one  such  board  having  jurisdiction  of  an  area  extending  into  more  than 
one  Federal  judicial  district. 

Such  district  boards  shall  review  on  appeal  and  affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  any  decision  of  any  local 
board  having  jurisdiction  in  the  area  in  whicii  any  such  district  board  has  jurisdiction  under  tlic  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President.  Sucli  distiict  boards  shall  have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  within 
their  respective  areas  to  hear  and  determine  all  questionj  or  claims  for  including  or  excluding  or  discharg- 
ing persons  or  classes  of  persons  from  the  selective  draft,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  not  included 
within  the  original  jurisdiction  of  such  local  boaids. 

The  decisions  of  such  district  boards  shall  be  final  except  that,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  President  may  prescribe,  he  may  affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  any  such  decision. 

Any  vacancy  in  any  such  local  board  or  district  board  shall  be  filled  by  the  President,  and  any  mem- 
ber of  any  such  local  board  or  district  board  may  be  removed  and  another  appointed  in  his  place  by  the 
President,  whenever  he  considers  that  the  interest  of  the  Nation  demands  it. 

The  President  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  organization  and  procedure  of  such 
local  boards  and  district  boards,  and  providing  for  and  governing  appeals  from  such  local  boards  to  such 
district  boards,  and  reviews  of  the  decisions  of  any  local  board  by  the  district  board  having  jurisdiction 
and  determining  and  prescribing  the  several  areas  In  which  the  respective  local  boards  and  district  boards 
shall  have  jurisdiction,  and  all  other  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the  terms  and  provLsions 
of  this  section,  and  shall  provide  for  the  issuance  of  certiflcates  of  exemption,  or  partial  or  limited  exemptions, 
and  for  a  system  to  exclude  and  discharge  individuals  from  selective  draft. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty,  both  inclusive,  shall  be 
subject  to  registration  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President;  and  upon  pioc- 
lamation  by  the  President  or  other  public  notice  given  by  him  or  by  his  direction  stating  tlie  time  and  place 
of  such  registration  it  shal  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  of  the  designated  ages,  except  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia  while  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  to  present  themselves,  for  and  submit  to  registration  under  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
and  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  the  requirements  of  this  act  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  said  proclamation  or  other  notice  as  aforesaid  given  by  the  President  or  by  his  direction;  and  any 
person  who  shall  wilfully  fail  or  refuse  to  present  himself  for  registration  or  to  submit  thereto  as  herein 
provided  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  thereof  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  and  shall 
thereupon  be  duly  registered:  Provided,  That  in  the  call  of  the  docket  precedence  shall  be  given,  in  courts 
trying  the  same,  to  the  trial  of  criminal  proceedings  under  this  act:  Provided  furlher,  That  persons  shall 
be  subject  to  registration  as  herein  provided  who  shall  have  attained  their  twenty-first  biithday  and  who 
shall  not  have  attained  their  tiiirty-first  birthday  on  or  before  the  day  set  for  the  registration,  and  all  per- 
sons so  registered  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  draft  into  the  forces  hereby  authorized,  unless  exempted 
or  excused  therefrom  as  in  this  act  provided:  Provided  further ,  That  in  the  case  of  temoorary  absence  from 
actual  place  of  legal  residence  of  any  person  liable  to  registration  as  provided  herein  such  registration  may 
be  made  by  mail  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  utilize  the  service  of  any  or  all  departments  and 
any  or  all  officers  or  agents  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  subdivisions  thereof,  in  the  e.xecution  of  this  act,  and  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  subdivisions  thereof,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  all  persons  designated  or  appointed  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  whether  such  appoint- 
ments are  made  bv  the  President  himself  or  by  the  governor  or  other  officei  of  any  State  or  Territoiy  to 
perform  any  duty  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  are  hereby  required  to  perform  such  dutj  as  the  President 
shall  order  or  direct,  and  all  such  off  cers  and  agents  and  persons  so  designated  or  appointed  shall  hereby 
have  fi^l  authority  for  all  acts  done  by  them  in  the  e.xecution  of  this  act  by  the  direction  of  the  President. 
Correspondence  in  the  execution  of  this  act  may  be  carried  in  penalty  envelopes  bearing  the  frank  of  the 
War  Department.  Any  person  charged  as  herein  provided  with  the  duty  of  carrying  into  effect  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  or  the  regulations  made  or  directions  given  thereunder  who  shall  fall  or  neglect  to 
-  perform  such  duty;  and  any  person  charged  with  such  duty  or  having  and  exercising  any  authority  under 
said  act,  regulations,  or  directions,  who  shall  knowingly  make  or  be  a  party  to  the  making  of  any  false  or 
incorrect  registration,  physical  examination,  exemption,  enlistment,  enrollment,  or  muster;  and  any  per- 
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son  who  shall  make  or  be  a  party  to  the  making  of  any  false  statement  or  certificate  as  to  the  fitness  or 
liability  of  himself  or  any  other  person  for  service  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  regulations  made  by 
the  President  thereunder,  or  otherwise  evades  or  aids  another  to  evade  the  requirements  of  this  act  or  of  said 
regulations,  or  who,  in  any  manner,  shall  fail  or  neglect  fully  to  perform  any  duty  required  of  him  in  the 
execution  of  this  act,  shall,  if  not  subject  to  military  law,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or,  if  subject  to  military  law,  shall  be  tried  by  court-martial  and  suffer  such  punish- 
ment as  a  court-martial  may  direct. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  qualifications  and  conditions  for  voluntary  enlistment  as  herein  provided  shall  be 
the  same  as  those  prescribed  by  existing  law  for  enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army,  except  that  recruits  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty  years,  both  inclusive,  at  the  time  of  their  enlistment;  and  such 
enlistments  shall  be  for  the  period  of  the  emergency  unless  sooner  discharged.  All  enlistments,  inchidin,? 
those  jn  the  Regular  Army  Reserve,  which  are  in  force  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  and  which 
would  terminate  during  the  emergency  shall  continue  in  force  during  the  emergency  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged; but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  shorten  the  per  od  of  any  existine  enlistment: 
Provided,  That  all  persons  enlisted  or  drafted  under  any  of  tiie  provisions  of  this  act  shall  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable be  grouped  into  units  by  States  and  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  same:  Provided  further.  That 
;all  persons  who  have  enlisted  since  April  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  either  in  the  Regular  Army 
or  in  the  Nationnl  Ouard,  and  all  ner^oiia  who  have  enlisted  in  the  National  Guard  since  June  third,  uine- 
re6h  huhureu  £ia-<f  sTxfeen,  ujoh  t?iSr  aiipllcalion,  shall  be  discharged  upon  the  termioattpq  of  the  exist- 
ing emergency.  '• 

The  President  may  provide  for  the  discharge  of  any  or  all  ealisted  men  whose  status  with  respect  to 
dependents  renders  such  discharge  advisable:  and  he  may  also  authorize  the  employment  on  any  active  duty 
of  retired  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army,  either  with  their  rank  oil  the  retired  list  or  in  higher  enlisted 
grades,  and  such  retired  enlisted  men  shall  receive  the  full  pay  and  allowances  of  the  grades  in  which  they 
are  actively  employed. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point for  the  period  of  the  existing  emergency  such  general  officers  of  appropriate  grades  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  duty  with  brigades,  divisions,  and  higher  units  In  which  the  forces  provided  for  herein  may  be  or- 
ganized by  the  President,  and  general  officers  of  appropriate  grade  for  the  several  Coast  Artillery  districts. 
In  so  far  as  such  aopointments  may  be  made  from  any  of  the  forces  herein. provided  for,  the  appointees  may 
be  selected  irrespective  of  the  grades  held  by  them  in  such  forces.  Vacancies  in  all  grades  in  the  Regular 
Army  resulting  from  the  appointment  of  officers  thereof  to  higher  grades  in  the  forces  other  than  the  Regu- 
lar Army  herein  provided  for  shall  be  filled  by  temporary  promotions  and  appointments  in  the  manner  v^e- 
scribed  for  filling  temporary  vacancies  by  section  one  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  national  defense  act 
approved  June  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen;  and  officers  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  to  higher  grades  in  tjtie  forces  other  than  the  Regular  Army  herein  provided  for  shall  not  vacate  their 
permanent  commissions  nor  be  prejudiced  in  their  relative  or  lineal  standing  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  appointments  authorized  and  made  as  provided  by  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  paragraphs  of  section  one  and  by  section  eight  of  this  act,  and  the  temporary  aijpoint- 
ments  in  the  Regular  Army  authorized  by  the  first  paragraph  of  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  for  the 
period  of  the  emergency,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  discharge  or  otherwise.  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  discharge  any  officer  from  the  office  held  by  him  under  such  appointment  for  any  cause 
which.  In  the  judgment  of  the  President,  would  promote  the  public  service;  and  the  general  commanding 
any  division  and  higher  tactical  organization  or  territorial  department  is  authorized  to  appoint  from  time 
to  time  military  boards  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  officers  of  the  forces  herein  provided  for 
to  examine  into  and  reoort  upon  the  capacity,  qualification,  conduct,  and  efficiency  of  any  commissioned 
officer  within  his  command  other  than  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  holding  permanent  or  provisional  com- 
missions therein.  Each  member  of  such  board  shall  be  superior  in  rank  to  the  officer  whose  qualifications 
are  to  be  inquired  into,  and  if  the  report  of  such  board  be  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  any  such  officer 
and  be  approved  by  the  President,  such  officer  shall  be  discharged  from  the  service  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  with  one  month's  pay  and  allowances. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  forces  herein  provided  for  other  than  the  Regular 
Army  shall  be  in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing  as  to  pay,  allowances,  and  pensions  as  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  corresponding  grades  and  length  of  service  in  the  Regular  Army;  and  commencing  June  one, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  continuing  until  the  termination  of  the  emergency,  all  enlisted  men 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  active  service  whose  base  pay  does  not  exceed  S21  per  month  shall  re- 
ceive an  Increase  of  S15  per  month;  those  whose  base  pay  is  S24,  an  increase  of  S12  per  month;  those  whose 
base  pay  is  ?30,  S36,  or  S40,  an  increase  of  S8  per  month;  and  those  whose  base  pay  is  S45  or  more,  an  in- 
crease of  S6  per  month:  Provided,  That  the  increases  of  pay  herein  authoiized  shall  not  enter  into  the  com- 
putation of  the  continuous-service  pay. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  existing  restrictions  upon  the  detail,  detachment,  and  employment  of  officei'S  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army  are  hereby  suspended  for  the  peiiod  of  the  present  emergency. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army,  is  author- 
ized to  make  such  regulations,  governing  the  prohibition  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  or  near  military  camps  and 
to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  or  advisable: 
Provided,  That  no  person,  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  shall  sell,  supply,  or  have  in  his  or  its 
possession  any  intoxicating  or  spirituous  liquors  at  any  military  station,  cantonment,  camp,  fort,  post, 
officers'  or  enlisted  men's  club,  which  is  being  used  at  the  time  for  military  purposes  under  this  act,  but  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  make  regulations  permitting  the  sale  pnd  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  medicinal 
purposes.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  any  intoxicating  liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  or  wine,  to  any  officer  or 
member  of  the  military  forces  while  in  uniform,  except  as  herein  provided.  Any  person,  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  the  regulations  made  thereunder  shall, 
unless  otherwise  punishable  under  the  Articles  of  War,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  midsemeanor  and  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  SI. 000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  directed  during  the  pres- 
ent war  to  do  everything  by  him  deemed  necessary  to  Suppress  and  prevent  the  keeping  or  setting  up  of 
houses  of  ill  fame,  brothels,  or  bawdy  houses  within  such  distance  as  he  may  deem  needful  of  any  military 
camp,  station,  fort,  post,  cantonment,  traininir,  or  mobilization  place,  and  any  person,  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  receiving  or  permitting  to  be  received  for  immoral  purposes  any  person  into  any 
place,  structure,  or  building  used  for  the  purpose  of  lewdness,  assignation,  or  prostitution  within  such  dis- 
tance of  said  places  as  may  be  designated,  or  shall  oermit  any  such  person  to  remain  for  Immoral  purposes 
In  any  such  place,  structure,  or  building  as  aforesaid,  or  who  shall  violate  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation 
issued  to  carry  out  the  object  and  purpose  of  this  section  shall,  unless  otherwise  punishable  under  the  Articles 
of  War,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  SI, 000,  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  14.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  sus- 
pended during  the  period  of  this  emergency. 

Approved,  May  18,  1917. 
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FOOD    PRICES    IN    1917    AND    1916    COMPARED. 

BY    THE    FEDERAL    BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

A  COMPARISON  of  prices  on  May  15  of  1917  and  those  of  the  same  date  of  the  year  preceding  shows 
an  advance  of  39  per  cent,  in  the  year  on  all  articles  combined.  Potatoes  and  flom-  made  the  greatest 
increases,  149  per  cent,  and  122  per  cent.,  respectively.  Each  of  the  other  articles  for  which  prices  are 
reported  also  advanced  in  price. 

In  the  four-year  period  from  May  15,  1913,  to  May  15,  1917,  prices  as  a  whole  advanced  56  per  cent. 
Potatoes  increased  285  per  cent.,  or  to  nearly  four  times  the  price  in  May,  1913;  flour  increased  164  per 
cent.,  or  to  about  two  and  two-thirds  times  the  May,  1913  price.  Sugar  advanced  87  per  cent,  and  corn 
meal  82  per  cent. 

The  table  below  shows  average  and  relative  prices  for  May  15  of  this  year  and  of  the  four  years  preceding: 

AVERAGE  MONEY  RETAIL  PRICES  AND  RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD  ON  MAY  15 

OF    EACH    YEAR,    1913    TO    1917. 


ARTICLE. 

Unit. 

Average  Money  Price,  May  15. 

Relative  Price, 

May  15. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Sirloin  steak 

Round  steak       

Pound 

SO.  2,57 
.223 
.199 

SO. 259 
.233 
.201 
.170 
.125 
.222 
.267 
.268 
.156 
.227 

SO. 257 
.230 
.199 
.163 
.123 
.209 
.264 
.256 
.151 
.215 
.198 
.263 
.347 
.235 
.087 
.064 
1.110 
.033 
.091 
.235 
.043 
.076 
.137 
.125 
.068 
.299 
.546 

SO. 278 
.250 
.216 
.175 
.131 
.229 
.284 
.318 
.201 
.241 
.200 
.281 
.370 
.248 
.088 
.062 
.959 
.033 
.091 
.369 
.051 
.094 
.133 
.126 
.085 
.299 
.546 

SO. 322 
.296 
.257 
.218 
.166 
.306 
.416 
.388 
.278 
.293 
.257 
.398 
.465 
.338 
.105 
.085 
2.134 
.054 
.105 
.919 
.086 
.191 
.153 
.144 
.100 
.302 
.557 

94 
91 
94 

'■92' 
94 
91 
90 
94 

95 
95 
95 
99 
98 
98 
93 
91 
89 
96 

94 
94 
94 
95 
96 
92 
92 
87 
86 
91 
98 
70 
88 
91 
96 
98 

103 
97 

100 
58 
87 
69 

102 
97 
85 

100 

100 

102 

102 

102 

102 

102 

101 

.    99 

108 

115 

102 

99 

75 

94 

96 

97 

95 

89 

96 

100 

91 

104 

85 

99 

98 

106 

100 

100 

118 
121 

Rib  roast 

121 

Chuck  roast         .... 

127 

" 

130 

Pork  chops 

'*      

.209 
.270 
.268 
.158 
.222 

135 

Bacon 

145 

Ham 

132 

Lamb 

Hens 

Salmon,  canned. 

159 
124 
127 

Eggs,  strictly  fresh .... 

Butter,  creamery 

Cheese 

Dozen 

Pound 

.263 
.359 

.266 
.327 

70 
91 

71 
83 

106 
118 
131 

Milk 

Quart 

16-oz.  loaf*.  . 
H-bbl.  bag.  . 
Pound 

.088 

■'  isog 

.030 

.089 
.055 
.798 
.031 

97 

'■75' 

87 

98 
85 
74 
92 

115 

Bread 

130 

Flour 

Corn  meal 

Rice 

198 
158 
115 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Peck...* 

Pound 

.239 

.292 

•59 

72 

227 
176 

Beans,  navy 
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Prunes ; .  .  .  . 

114 

Raisins 

112 

Sugar 

Coffee 

;;   

.054 

.050 

67 

62 

125 
101 

Tea 

102 

All  articles  combined .  . 

85 

86 

88 

96 

133 

*  16  ounces  (wefght  of  dough) . 


WAR    PROFITS    OF    RUSSIAN    TEXTILE    INDUSTRIES. 

(Translation  and  abstract  of  article  in  Vyestnik  Finansof,  Petrograd.) 

The  textile  industry  Is  one  of  the  ifnportant  Russian  industries  that  have  been  called  upon  to  work 
for  the  defense  of  the  country.  The  cotton  and  woolen  Industries  have  been  of  especial  importance,  followed 
by  the  linen  Industry.  Prices  to  be  paid  Government  contractors  have  been  fixed  temporarily  by  committees 
organized  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

The  establishments  for  which  data  are  given  represent  a  majority  of  the  textile  factories  required  by 
law  to  pubUsh  annual  statements.  According  to  the  Yearbook  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  number 
of  such  establishments  in  1912  was  132  in  the  cotton  industry,  58  in  the  woolen  industry,  and  30  in  the 
flax,  hemp,  and  jute  industries.  The  capital  invested  In  the  textile  industries  in  1912  totaled  445,692,000 
rubles  for  the  cotton  mills,  85,470,000  rubles  for  the  woolen  mills,  and  54,694,000  rubles  for  the  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute  mlUs. 

Comparing  the  profits  of  1915  with  those  earned  during  1913,  the  last  year  before  the  war,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  profits  increased  from  14.5  to  37.9  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  cotton  industry, 
from  11.8  to  36.9  per  cent,  in  the  woolen  industry,  and  from  18.9  to  61.4  per  cent,  in  the  linen  industry. 
The  industries  as  a  whole  showed  an  increase  from  14.6  to  39.7  per  cent.  In  some  individual  cases  the 
war  profits  were  much  larger,  approaching  or  even  exceeding  the  amount  of  capital  invested.  Talking  the 
profits  of  1913  as  100  and  adjusting  the  rate  of  profits  earned  in  1915  to  the  piu'chasing  power  of  the  ruble 
in  Russia,  the  real  war  profits  of  the  latter  year  wiU  be  found  to  have  been  147.5  in  the  cotton  industry, 
186.3  in  the  woolen,  182.5  in  the  Unen  industry,  and  154.5  in  all  these  industries  as  a  whole.  Thus  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  profits  ol  the  textile  Industry  as  a  whole  were  much  higher  in  1915  than 
the  rates  earned  In  times  of  peace. 


FREE    PARCEL.    POST    TO    UNITED    STATES    SOLDIERS    IN    FRANCE. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  of  France  authorizes  the  entry  without  payment  of  duties  of  parcels  sent  from 
foreign  contries  by  private  persons  to  soldiers  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Corps.  No  other  examination 
will  be  required  than  an  identification  of  the  parcel  and  the  transmission  to  the  destination  as  marked.  The 
same  facilities  are  extended  to  shipments  made  to  wounded  soldiers  under  medical  attendance  in  hospitals; 
obey  include  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  playing  cards,  and  beverages.  Those  invoices  are  exempt  from 
customs  duties,  statistic  dues,  and,  if  any,  internal  revenue  taxes.  The  order  includes  shipments  made 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


The  Selective  Draft  Numbers. 
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THE    SELECTIVE    DRAFT    NUIV9BERS. 

Here  are  the  10,500  draft  numbers  as  drawn  at  Washington.     Read  each  column  downwards.     The 
largest  registration  In  any  one  district  of  New  Yorlc  City  was  4,996. 


Col. 

Col. 

Col.  1  Col. 

Col.  1  Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

258 

3505 

1732 

4089 

10326 

18 

4568 

2730 

4795 

8922 

3796 

981 

4131 

549 

3953 

4334 

900 

2522 

1117 

755 

3254 

1045 

652 

117 

972 

6904 

9277 

9943 

7500 

525 

1132 

9520 

10002 

3761 

9613 

8343 

107 

3580 

1031 

3787 

2330 

983 

9781 

7034 

5538 

1848 

3342 

7430 

0122 

360 

1981 

4532 

1572 

3786 

9072 

1705 

927 

6920 

757 

7664 

2100 

93.50 

10441 

1417 

440 

7605 

1657 

8858 

10218 

5897 

5773 

1324 

5023 

2868 

5787 

5170 

4109 

982 

8698 

6145 

9207 

1485 

4647 

9069 

4214 

468 

2762 

6926 

8047 

3149 

7904 

602 

9970 

298 

4125 

8740 

3376 

1574 

5926 

5350 

2055 

7273 

3403 

9594 

1546 

604 

3.540 

7681 

2675 

5419 

8472 

7305 

4953 

8795 

2034 

1674 

6374 

6306 

3535 

10015 

1748 

1563 

7851 

1331 

0279 

5293 

4238 

6877 

7125 

2607 

9695 

7291 

741 

10375 

4817 

6604 

9899 

5938 

2099 

.3317 

5654 

1484 

390 

966 

8603 

5255 

7011 

6902 

8853 

8875 

2448 

1217 

6042 

8934 

7952 

8512 

5442 

8837 

6967 

2233 

5828 

4349 

8055 

2473 

7935 

2434 

1054 

5230 

0495 

3252 

1436 

9316 

1369 

8750 

8371 

9043 

6280 

0669 

8409 

7663 

8970 

9444 

10374 

9058 

7957 

571 

8480 

2624 

2195 

9352 

4268 

10451 

9974 

8555 

5831 

4942 

7227 

7796 

5364 

8488 

2336 

2108 

1873 

10353 

4762 

4487 

8843 

4807 

9175 

7285 

2990 

3462 

4032 

3325 

10477 

5456 

5110 

9878 

10408 

10318 

7640 

854 

8159 

2691 

3359 

7423 

739 

6556 

3819 

7077 

2467 

4002 

7467 

9241 

1275 

6803 

7938 

1617 

6985 

837 

4688 

8089 

4751 

1751 

6945 

3251 

3273 

7990 

4516 

9211 

10102 

8499 

8349 

10440 

2303 

7183 

5019 

9726 

43 

8923 

601 

8863 

868 

9129 

9325 

8802 

5802 

8073 

2316 

1358 

5257 

10460 

6597 

9369 

6206 

8614 

5692 

3024 

5070 

6026 

8424 

726 

3319 

5842 

3770 

8341 

5041 

488 

10204 

5977 

7730 

616 

9930 

7575 

1322 

3577 

0521 

3090 

3529 

8190 

4588 

3087 

3160 

2503 

3455 

363 

1894 

2036 

6087 

9567 

1685 

0111 

3293 

7078 

5715 

6706 

9992 

4977 

760 

7347 

10403 

7636 

2421 

4614 

8671 

373 

10390 

6287 

10478 

5356 

5791 

8275 

7765 

7119 

2662 

6463 

f'ssi 

5875 

1543 

5131 

4501 

5997 

4294 

4629 

6990 

4649 

5414 

7718 

8321 

15 

6149 

8174 

4641 

7826 

7043 

2102 

6148 

9922 

7376 

1676 

3706 

7869 

7210 

75 

2230 

10020 

4985 

1470 

4987 

183 

4752 

923 

2955 

4254 

J  878 

102.54 

1266 

5180 

487 

4356 

3189 

2456 

9082 

905 

7241 

10341 

7303 

3334 

0919 

704 

1287 

4142 

337 

1891 

2181 

3744 

8146 

5139 

9708 

8237 

6196 

045 

9095 

3435 

8477 

J)000 

8557 

9318 

4083 

5810 

8135 

8998 

9057 

0449 

6201 

8439 

4008 

7881 

4215 

1570 

50 

2225 

•3742 

3404 

3371 

10425 

676 

775 

3S52 

6802 

1146 

3974 

8965 

6000 

933 

2135 

5120 

2095 

10260 

7513 

5017 

7389 

9018 

6446 

3183 

8029 

1282 

3615 

8255 

332 

3170 

10363 

4240 

3932 

8985 

71i 

4950 

8085 

5072 

8251 

0768 

2684 

1763 

3090 

1103 

4555 

9371 

2438 

3009 

9098 

2884 

4001 

1022 

6358 

10133 

3006 

6423 

7355 

8412 

4940 

5558 

2319 

8040 

6807 

4027 

3478 

0775 

2885 

1276 

7029 

1305 

5207 

7526 

9736 

275 

7327 

9051 

1323 

8649 

6547 

3857 

8106 

7819 

4670 

1817 

9999 

5941 

5239 

9101 

92,57 

3257 

6047 

3557 

6229 

1847 

8350 

6931 

5300 

10098 

6743 

2022 

2577 

7831 

7201 

341 

72 

7380 

5799 

6833 

3159 

1548 

9317 

4072 

8594 

9532 

28.50 

2331 

9361 

770 

6403 

8*J 

2517 

10053 

4472 

10240 

6259 

7282 

1264 

797 

9605 

632G 

2090 

5047 

9354 

7727 

8253 

4470 

8586 

3117 

4686 

3672 

6767 

9985 

8685 

1066 

3546 

9270 

1818 

10407 

9235 

1531 

4496 

882 

8901 

10170 

9964 

9651 

5547 

1095 

4419 

486 

5748 

10023 

0935 

9709 

379 

3073 

3613 

218 

10406 

3685 

6938 

8319 

3934 

1142 

8666 

3827 

3499 

924 

9457 

8410 

3828 

0615 

7360 

7212 

620 

6535 

7067 

3502 

6999 

3530 

5852 

2022 

509 

692 

9234 

140 

0957 

7023 

9237 

4150 

2861 

1334 

10131 

1791 

638 

5451 

1890 

100:4 

■3383 

1185 

3721 

9302 

2599 

1395 

3481 

1560 

675 

0134 

3084 

8741 

1956 

4244 

2376 

7400 

2495 

6551 

564 

600 

5447 

4819 

0540 

4219 

3795 

0534 

3079 

550 

8900 

792 

7237 

4732 

7977 

10134 

6952 

4056 

8381 

8823 

8498 

2479 

0624 

10107 

7109 

4004 

3245 

10042 

2128 

9170 

2532 

0109 

2439 

9420 

10088 

3256 

10024 

1536 

9360 

8872 

5533 

7002 

3978 

3123 

4123 

7313 

6788 

8072 

7709 

1705 

3382 

5637 

9221 

2455 

4309 

9825 

7072 

3663 

4823 

7711 

7419 

3570 

9427 

6246 

1007 

5001 

9497 

9258 

2166 

4805 

4920 

5349 

000 

4709 

542 

9785 

5207 

1611 

2078 

3612 

2795 

9264 

8921 

4811 

4306 

945 

3496 

2501 

10073 

182 

4586 

2107 

7S04 

2915 

4481 

7010 

4798 

6090 

7738 

1709 

a 

4320 

1913 

7579 

7335 

5004 

1771 

772 

6487 

6492 

5003 

10090 

6910 

3311 

4673 

6020 

7770 

0922 

7103 

8806 

1986 

3992 

1922 

513 

1456 

3212 

5090 

0360 

10416 

677 

6590 

3405 

1764 

9440 

4978 

9852 

10496 

10135 

7556 

2952 

4592 

6171 

3559 

3015 

9916 

7257 

8912 

4139 

2454 

5524 

356 

7224 

4881 

596 

3539 

3471 

4110 

5834 

2939 

5955 

3930 

8433 

7195 

2129 

3692 

8687 

7607 

8252 

3058 

1455 

10070 

8236 

7975 

8792 

7822 

3528 

7354 

0988 

2209 

8566 

2360 

0724 

5634 

7300 

9413 

7202 

3679 

5980 

6832 

420 

1723 

9180 

4381 

194 

2132 

1288 

9334 

5439 

7209 

1032 

9461 

6660 

5038 

6183 

3543 

8784 

1014 

2808 

9971 

721 

874 

1769 

5049 

4423 

9739 

5251 

8634 

6593 

112 

2796 

3755 

5830 

4701 

4115 

4813 

46 

7631 

7511 

1294 

5803 

574 

749 

7551 

023 

391 

8320 

0140 

783 

3067 

810 

7748 

3358 

4925 

8206 

5015 

8207 

7288 

3556 

8816 

8889 

9478 

8778 

1007 

4023 

1813 

2620 

4097 

9216 

4103 

5190 

3064 

7599 

1148 

452 

0292 

8221 

6818 

209 

9995 

2590 

2107 

8462 

2936 

4644 

1178 

9949 

1020 

5580 

5245 

10395 

9000 

4000 

4281 

3469 

8128 

5182 

8126 

3054 

2787 

9309 

8697 

5608 

1779 

3232 

1419 

5234 

1647 

5833 

2773 

2209 

8747 

085 

1366 

8346 

9918 

1858 

1267 

4189 

5597 

7249 

1651 

2390 

9917 

2558 

5670 

31 

9390 

7357 

0553 

9619 

3077 

4475 

8239 

4433 

9364 

514 

1236 

1099 

786 

4143 

9038 

3572 

10188 

7200 

^059 

406^ 

4627 

8866 

8774 

2389 

3746 

1539 

4463 

2247 

1955 

8978 

7962 

1354 

355 

9725 

3304 

9776 

7077 

8314 

6934 

4486 

10385 

5510 

9636 

2374 

7461 

3208 

4243 

8713 

1906 

9443 

9980 

8805 

7740 

7890 

4507 

3220 

8707 

5034 

2148 

10334 

5894 

4585 

9220 

9767 

5585 

7700 

1843 

4708 

3450 

7573 

46ll 

7309 

4495 

8074 

7269 

536 

7510 

433 

3818 

6880 

1549 

552 

8131 

9415 

1432 

0201 

45,50 

6147 

5673 

8463 

4300 

8904 

3812 

10036 

5573 

2011 

6174 

4669 

4464 

2017 

4986 

9152 

8797 

0707 

3055 

3609 

2082 

327 

5700 

1495 

2549 

10116 

4361 

4339 

5289 

8,592 

2397 

6021 

0481 

0272 

5 

7340 

2396 

2116 

3916 

3567 

2453 

1682 

8010 

7880 

5233 

4981 

2605 

9737 

7785 

7331 

8200 

350 

4278 

6004 

7221 

6848 

3637 

7191 

4712 

1329 

9493 

2441 

7752 

10016 

0817 

530 

1727 

0808 

10054 

3564 

353 

8004 

7140 

9938 

3640 

5338 

10170 

8449 

4788 

1476 

3152 

4420 

4928 

»2047 

4040 

10413 

8914 

6913 

0011 

5040 

5227 

10092 

507 

7424 

432 

2749 

3272 

2595 

343 

809 

3895 

2592 

1580 

1141 

7944 

5370 

10342' 

1752 

10242 

5316 

9111 

3285 

10253 

8874 

3687 

9851 

7223 

3711 

6680 

10271 

1314 

9345 

128 

3108 

5497 

7753 

10500 

2945 

7009 

8032 

10067 

6849 

9570 

5886 

3230 

8260 

54 

3728 

970 

2012 

205,-i 

8830 

548 

7196 

8218 

9112 

2628 

3620 

L300 

2008 

2.579 

8930 

8132 

2698 

5172 

4869 

8547 

2765 

8596 

126 

6874 

3300 

4317 

1036 

280 

0498 

10238 

4784 

8448 

7235 

7226 

lOlG 

637 

7150 

6439 

4520 

3070 

6689 

9324 

2719 

9610 

9539 

2124 

3802 

1114 

10289 

3736 

7060 

8864 

4916 

679 

6745 

2494 

7319 

6218 

6595 

6041 

5862 

9962 

10220 

7690 

3200 

2817 

7553 

2365 

1688 

4440 

7528 

7929 

6453 

7025 

8691 

7418 

10055 

10222 

3259 

8362 

6257 

3715 

7377 

2578 

3831 

6397 

5443 

805 

7654 

4137 

9149 

3553 

10 

4844 

7729 

3965 

,5242 

10114 

4753 

8419 

5570 

7726 

8068 

6071 

11 

9456 

5885 

1679 

7256 

3926 

3053 

5363 

2322 

10047 

8569 

3808 

7523 

6282 

10194 

335 

1675 

5965 

5413 

3674 

5678 

9583 

2725 

5747 

223 

10163 

1673 

2414 

0917 

7801 

1868 

2015 

1430 

7856 

8116 

4199 

5939 

9453 

6484 

7934 

6896 

55 IW 

4292 

10358 

3997 

2826 

10010 

1509 

870 

9133 

7878 

10151 

3417 

5769 

3604 

309 

2783 

5151 

7328 

3671 

5588 

8193 

5890 

7823 

7676 

5922 

200a 

2870: 

3096 

7154 

3200 

3331 

8155 

2756 

2962 

2066 

1292 

1887 

6940 

6376 

4704 

3863 

1714 

493 

2024 

9978 

8069 

3082 

7719 

10267 

4776 

^9300 

4417 

6137 

0010 

7052 

5605 

4893 

1211 

824,2 

3100 

7117 

2989 

7769 

6132 

1237 

437 

2993 

6937 

7459 

7533 

5948 

7203 

9028 

2740 

7704 

4533 

4225 

4900 

10096 

9451 

6809 

784 

2967 

8492 

7408 

1441 

10437 

2707 

1013 

8072 

8722 

9338 

5975 

4900 

9247 

5849 

664 

176 
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Col. 

Col. 

Col.  Col.  1 

Col.  Col.  1 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col.  Col.  1 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

4181 

4510 

4898 

9087 

5736 

7416 

6056 

9477 

2585 

4169 

3005 

10310 

2933 

9447 

1690 

7577 

9146 

9671 

7645 

5697 

5241 

9972 

9174 

7692 

6328 

6747 

1139 

2873 

4757 

3228 

2709 

3937 

5967 

6735 

9602 

556 

5743 

7255 

10154 

8351 

7527 

9389 

7852 

6662 

6860 

441 

6354 

10062 

1156 

5543 

5354 

93 

6241 

9546 

4371 

321 

6187 

3080 

2953 

15U 

1214 

7474 

9440 

4872 

2893 

6458 

1588 

5156 

8618 

7830 

8062 

5643 

3660 

4041 

4503 

3341 

2815 

10423 

4178 

9865 

10lg5 

1780 

7388 

1591 

8608 

9269 

8379 

7113 

2922 

5157 

1919 

1537 

5680 

9484 

5732 

2191 

6158 

10072 

5431 

3879 

3264 

4265 

4524 

1565 

3722 

944 

7503 

2476 

8399 

1626 

7821 

336 

8808 

77)7 

800 

4155 

6729 

4066 

2917 

10003 

8676 

3260 

1866 

736 

1339 

6720 

6883 

5294 

6288 

2071 

5571 

8334 

3677 

6416 

4766 

3910 

9459 

9262 

3814 

5365 

7341 

9926 

7228 

1284 

8055 

5402 

6947 

7234 

9504 

5621 

7059 

5837 

3520 

3320 

9917 

406 

9306 

8610 

2405 

7943 

7760 

7001 

2342 

7378 

3962 

6040 

4366 

1393 

8430 

2844 

6350 

2109 

2502 

9268 

2994 

814 

9333 

4620 

4731 

7097 

3619 

4267 

6064 

714 

3190 

10035 

5601 

5306 

7301 

10196 

3347 

4714 

7565 

2548 

4886 

7613 

2857 

9835 

6594 

10365 

1528 

7948 

9881 

1121 

1448 

8640 

4866 

3701 

6579 

1175 

4354 

5593 

1188 

4727 

10223 

8535 

9675 

6834 

6614 

5330 

5550 

5347 

8732 

10139 

4448 

4781 

6678 

8514 

6437 

4407 

1952 

5863 

6711 

1747 

4060 

4749 

5783 

1150 

7143 

8142 

519 

9803 

1628 

10264 

3970 

90 

6105 

212 

8855 

4346 

1447 

3083 

1593 

4001 

450 

4229 

8441 

9442 

lOlSO 

5396 

1070 

1474 

191 

10008 

1357 

1464 

880 

7638 

7790 

9956 

7349 

7916 

1722 

6436 

1730 

8248 

2611 

4676 

7570 

9670 

8450 

49 

1257 

1776 

1049 

4890 

3013 

2465 

0606 

8945 

154 

25 

9814 

7978 

738 

1414 

4735 

7033 

7855 

5506 

4530 

1442 

5020 

10206 

7558 

5479 

957 

6348 

4856 

7031 

3043 

9572 

5940 

10221 

2845 

8 

1077 

6164 

8941 

9689 

3847 

7561 

2244 

7736 

7809 

392 

2937 

9C04 

9801 

3806 

3865 

2279 

2793 

1961 

7470 

715 

8809 

9385 

10217 

1390 

1557 

5873 

3369 

1808 

2853 

4028 

2283 

6971 

6432 

6351 

9905 

6417 

4878 

5961 

7784 

2480 

10337 

10499 

9853 

2081 

4640 

5124 

6373 

6.840 

9240 

5105 

6302 

9122 

10245 

6942 

7698 

7879 

8169 

9952 

7699 

10294 

4014 

3918 

707 

5366 

2300 

2430 

2234 

2954 

7862 

9246 

9608 

86 

4841 

9355 

9049 

4715 

5213 

2231 

1943 

7384 

9472 

2732 

9119 

2213 

2700 

8495 

5805 

961 

7792 

3967 

1909 

113 

9171 

1281 

10324 

3199 

4665 

7435 

5540 

3558 

6223 

4573 

9423 

10037 

10418 

1997 

3759 

9303 

10311 

2833 

10351 

10231 

8046 

3707 

5307 

1616 

2204 

657 

2485 

2610 

4891 

639 

1024 

6993 

1686 

6335 

7166 

51 

5566 

7304 

2559 

8717 

292 

8330 

7904 

7772 

3708 

7509 

6490 

8612 

3375 

2058 

8924 

4943 

3508 

889 

6825 

9996 

8026 

4859 

9074 

1995 

9794 

10483 

5222 

3780 

4303 

6113 

2773 

1658 

174-4 

717 

10475 

»8552 

10118 

1167 

6801 

5094 

175 

4565 

6188 

3144 

5823 

6274 

4773 

4202 

8079 

4431 

1057 

383 

1677 

7081 

8396 

822 

2646 

3378 

1707 

2651 

8835 

7931 

5757 

1850 

8692 

8653 

1112 

5950 

1166 

4197 

"3279 

6690 

10371 

9756 

2147 

3665 

8451 

4152 

4651 

1291 

7086 

8714 

8310 

2462 

10144 

1712 

10273 

6472 

4852 

5185 

9164 

3085 

5048 

781 

3102 

4402 

8479 

4179 

1391 

2084 

3171 

5021 

6850 

2941 

3025 

4269 

6708 

477 

5220 

9225 

5490 

5373 

8286 

2973 

8881 

9330 

10137 

7339 

4926 

2186 

8801 

1425 

8869 

504 

1187 

300 

8652 

2131 

8811 

6025 

9375 

8703 

1272 

5536 

3921 

9733 

9826 

2706 

1002 

9653 

1064 

7538 

9342 

9805 

2666 

4380 

10160 

871 

9673 

8442 

6618 

6042 

4574 

6447 

3735 

2987 

2652 

7841 

8096 

6053 

5175 

6304 

4596 

4077 

1341 

4570 

1525 

6334 

2516 

9008 

8754 

122 

3712 

5043 

4560 

2871 

3982 

9438 

2761 

357 

349 

4029 

6515 

6505 

5991 

5387 

9624 

588 

10281 

9189 

3549 

3590 

11\79 
9432 

278 

2039 

2690 

8119 

8880 

10404 

6826 

8134 

1472 

6866 

6453 

6683 

8105 

9931 

9891 

2557 

2177 

2872 

6931 

23 

1596 

7888 

8606 

7877 

3512 

10012 

1256 

5992 

1783 

8873 

7322 

6475 

753 

2432 

1160 

1416 

6998 

10207 

6249 

7602 

3639 

9910 

345 

7478 

4929 

7493 

5031 

8435 

3092 

9577 

5113 

9811 

5557 

1173 

9753 

8494 

4165 

6225 

725 

9397 

1073 

9032 

7307 

1151 

1097 

9078 

2158 

3487 

7239 

1035 

7697 

6037 

4830 

6401 

9147 

7598 

10383 

4992 

3099 

3498 

5878 

4362 

1205 

4605 

3296 

4217 

5325 

9519 

7537 

2563 

2013 

3933 

10432 

3091 

30 

6325 

5199 

1101 

5459 

5792 

3587 

10237 

5672 

3623 

6300 

7407 

7245 

8397 

7802 

1004 

5009 

5986 

2591 

8937 

5118 

4747 

6618 

130 

6121 

4368 

1634 

4101 

5008 

9357 

4107 

3354 

9392 

5892 

3046 

9817 

4718 

9902 

9501 

2286 

858 

7099 

1192 

7874 

331 

562 

6074 

9554 

10380 

4250 

8264 

5971 

4612 

642 

368 

4488 

9201 

9266 

10021 

3313 

958 

1881 

4299 

1556 

4721 

2598 

6725 

10274 

9598 

856 

6408 

974 

8790 

5530 

5011 

5693 

5065 

10230 

5369 

4742 

7618 

555 

2348 

9906 

5174 

5876 

7485 

3673 

7774 

6773 

4892 

2546 

7156 

1660 

8833 

6797 

2436 

6736 

6746 

5661 

3699 

1595 

5901 

4968 

8507 

1698 

9399 

8856 

6161 

1622 

6688 

6008 

4068 

7499 

10232 

10087 

877 

4777 

4383 

4195 

8404 

9596 

9492 

4954 

2689 

7508 

1240 

305 

8553 

3337 

9233 

2159 

7147 

6850 

9957 

2184 

7457 

7933 

7947 

4302 

5694 

2370 

5032 

6293 

10029 

323 

1108 

4937 

8161 

978 

435 

1975 

6908 

5920 

'705 

939 

5641 

5554 

4421 

1996 

5138 

7383 

1343 

3551 

1407 

6587 

6240 

2096 

6580 

7463 

199 

7133 

1639 

10115 

7310 

8244 

5764 

9292 

3813 

8595 

9759 

3948 

8842 

1260 

9256 

1521 

5351 

5784 

8091 

5815 

3995 

9304 

4255 

8716 

5782 

9384 

2444 

2617 

7773 

8640 

4222 

5495 

2824 

7651 

9365 

9439 

6668 

5393 

8187 

8814 

168 

6974 

3996 

6202 

24S9 

5724 

4889 

7323 

9016 

7782 

4557 

8167 

1346 

222 

6165 

3398 

6009 

6402 

8579 

4677 

6158 

5718 

6611 

9089 

2674 

681 

5107 

9218 

388 

3802 

2364 

4702 

5256 

8807 

5064 

2461 

9193 

2491 

4640 

.501 

4263 

3288 

9105 

3886 

1355 

8641 

3638 

6803 

320 

1191 

2152 

3566 

524 

6101 

1439 

3362 

4333 

4251 

7660 

4207 

156 

9788 

5471 

5822 

8611 

6107 

10224 

8642 

5386 

2111 

7979 

8139 

9837 

5645 

7892 

9391 

7762 

6013 

6550 

1423 

9341 

3216 

950 

5186 

8140 

1023 

911 

1143 

9106 

2794 

7484 

2212 

4706 

10306 

2997 

8184 

4416 

4287 

1715 

3396 

9102 

8836 

5602 

3214 

6785 

1804 

8278 

5421 

2728 

2375 

2705 

2222 

9515 

6075 

3249 

906 

3411 

1234 

6312 

7886 

5211 

6633 

5646 

2790 

6860 

1  5221 

10422 

6419 

5958 

103 

4774 

4394 

7268 

6072 

6582 

1510 

6045 

8141 

10453 

8558 

9328 

8772 

1043 

9382 

6027 

6958 

6309 

2458 

9969 

9026 

6915 

1781 

3290 

1932 

6793 

,9843 

857 

7608 

2386 

1606 

3441 

3622 

10468 

5346 

7074 

2835 

1337 

9197 

5077 

1091 

6372 

6613 

6099 

9928 

5744 

9545 

10323 

6950 

10026 

1034 

4729 

1716 

9587 

7391 

4547 

7292 

9167 

1774 

6172 

4661 

6050 

5626 

8307 

9199 

9232 

6889 

3861 

7047 

4428 

6864 

4239 

8355 

4782 

3805 

424 

9831 

6062 

6434 

4301 

5177 

1934 

10320 

713 

808 

4033 

773 

2263 

3681 

3182 

8111 

4129 

4314 

6925 

9091 

9039 

1910 

6687 

9791 

506 

6909 

1604 

6954 

4888 

10302 

2226 

7686 

9077 

2139 

3973 

9665 

7071 

10168 

6339 

3253 

71 

8973 

2146 

6470 

4330 

6538 

2053 

700 

4939 

1360 

8216 

3515 
10256 

9721 

6989 

2950 

7333 

4326 

9937 

5236 

4191 

8744 

2196 

6873 

2051 

6679 

10295 

8335 

6765 

10033 

5305 

1664 

7835 

5741 

8902 

4946 

3955 

2650 

8515 

3858 

1957 

8656 

3179 

848 

470 

9720 

4546 

557 

1401 

6742 

102 

7330 

4280 

4616 

1571 

2752 

567  S 

3915 

9160 

926 

2323 

7483 

6170 

1172 

2886 

5344 

9020 

2025 

5422 

3316 

3156 

6723 

1585 

3360 

3107 

6055 

6051 

7129 

3963 

5918 

532 

7114 

2677 

492 

7248 

1620 

8070 

8654 

9890 

1912 

9332 

799e 

1250 

1010 

1118 

6824 

3629 

1617 

6701 

1303 

6307 

7368 

5659 

3022 

9303 

8643 

8482 

1034S 

4584 

4364 

3950 

2938 

312 

8686 

2623 

4173 

2151 

8098 

10250 

2137 

7982 

9868 

4625 

6384 

390e 

8804 

8952 

3939 

121 

6647 

9775 

3778 

1652 

5146 

10393 

1915 

3718 

6466 

1478 

4337 

10059 

3952 

964C 

>  6324 

7472 

2536 

2984 

5487 

1851 

5288 

9888 

6254 

4261 

4687 

6851 

3294 

2280 

9299 

mi 

7481 

119E 

.  748C 

221 

2693 

9779 

6816 

6427 

963 

1201 

9993 

6067 

8443 

1929 

6951 

5046 

4057 

778C 

)  323{ 

)  2827 

6634 

1507 

827C 

6005 

1433 

8145 

8502 

1411 

7016 

2639 

7973 

3675 

7369 

10074 

I  •  8391 

873? 

1857 

4223 

6007 

6624 

1924 

2143 

4966 

1978 

5390 

6018 

2221 

8651 

7450 

1221 

8271 

446( 

)  440f 

)  5244 

t  8524 

1:  9454 

6518 

10498 

1640 

438 

2199 

1979 

4438 

7201 

935 

6346 

6918 

772C 

)   57f 

i  240( 

)  918; 

)  531C 

»  419? 

9953 

8932 

1798 

7361 

565 

5631 

6184 

6677 

6714 

3628 

8020 

652" 

'  715: 

!  59i; 

>  3545 

i  556i 

)  3427 

8432 

6230 

622 

8859 

6311 

5704 

3644 

6907 

6785 

5200 

6887 

561J 

)  202; 

i  43i; 

)  347' 

J    946f 

>  723C 

)  756? 

695f 

5119 

4091 

8729 

8087 

1972 

5137 

7155 

9647 

1102 

963£ 

)  256( 

J   29" 

'   91! 

)  265.' 

)  769i 

.   84( 

)  9696 

6608 

984C 

996€ 

7089 

6052 

9842 

2091 

8390 

9897 

1049J 

)  5775 

i   812: 

i  858( 

)  326: 

!  486J 

)  418C 

)  800C 

2408 

878 

6227 

875 

9522 

56ie 

8277 

780 

162£ 

1  4471 

869( 

)  467 

65( 

5  487! 

)  172! 

)  1347 

'  524C 

58£ 

1058 

I  6808 

7661 

2427 

4352 

10356 

1971 
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177 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

4626 

7308 

6214 

1785 

6557 

3265 

3433 

5275 

7002 

4386 

344 

i2816 

8910 

1760 

672 

2597 

6168 

6995 

10354 

8298 

9482 

2356 

8043 

8154 

5821 

3029 

10465 

6641 

7807 

9279 

4425 

1363 

52 

2737 

6433 

3650 

5171 

8624 

5246 

7453 

3608 

9470 

2887 

7603 

6102 

1373 

1937 

9933 

7006 

4582 

6749 

9343 

2920 

5362 

2678 

9293 

1443 

9578 

9426 

5527 

6566 

2072 

4205 

10179 

3884 

1940 

105 

617 

10286 

8719 

8738 

2509 

5060 

1654 

6961 

2423 

7181 

3919 

1766 

4076 

3666 

7175 

3392 

2384 

6853 

10045 

4552 

8152 

6637 

6645 

6667 

.8746 

6760 

4025 

1326 

10486 

9013 

5534 

6363 

3449 

7723 

4234 

9021 

6435 

1109 

5753 

1933 

2367 

8009 

10239 

7266 

3634 

2869 

3840 

9723 

3688 

949 

5770 

3321 

6305 

8753 

7344 

8947 

2335 

10046 

6352 

8302 

7930 

3195 

4545 

1465 

2995 

5314 

10235 

5298 

4804 

9310 

7659 

8156 

5499 

8625 

7670 

9179 

2573 

7898 

4017 

4566 

2602 

895 

4134 

9047 

7703 

7685 

2760 

9206 

9411 

2554 

6900 

3611 

430 

1258 

6603 

6414 

6577 

4360 

9140 

24,57 

6023 

5380 

4973 

7907 

4871 

155 

6592 

6859 

9511 

2582 

9823 

838 

9435 

3299 

8585 

3340 

1877 

2879 

650 

526 

4075 

8201 

284 

1313 

146 

4822 

2304 

10181 

8258 

9351 

9909 

10493 

7808 

3593 

1350 

3289 

9311 

9642 

3162 

6705 

9597 

4410 

8100 

2344 

8621 

5632 

2274 

2433 

883 

744 

5231 

10296 

1420 

4466 

4857 

10369 

3771 

2584 

4848 

3352 

8562 

4034 

9544 

4156 

6836 

2136 

6044 

10017 

4275 

1553 

10049 

3088 

10150 

10461 

9882 

6756 

3312 

2122 

5445 

7280 

3849 

3350 

8622 

4541 

8938 

9514 

8017 

7390 

1183 

1633 

9083 

3730 

2883 

5879 

9576 

2529 

5658 

9701 

824 

9079 

10075 

7302 

4040 

2101 

609 

4842 

7220 

9552 

7854 

4449 

150 

6710 

9261 

9988 

7775 

3007 

1161 

979 

735 

2118 

5772 

2275 

5583 

989 

5136 

1602 

4827 

8883 

328 

2627 

5560 

4130 

5054 

1861 

582 

6581 

9137 

836 

613 

6955 

4522 

5825 

9761 

10490 

4064 

965 

3307 

7894 

712 

7951 

769 

8818 

7945 

3975 

36 

316 

2179 

5463 

4910 

8768 

843 

10355 

6599 

929 

9027 

5765 

6970 

1152 

1409 

1863 

4340 

5310 

3202 

4397 

1702 

7722 

3560 

8232 

7026 

4536 

9807 

6396 

5555 

3141 

6331 

3764 

2526 

3864 

7420 

9283 

8930 

7004 

7731 

6035 

6073 

19 

7124 

4485 

7153 

5435 

8751 

7657 

1876 

4792 

1823 

8745 

7358 

267 

6930 

3466 

8946 

7779 

6461 

2075 

1508 

5628 

5282 

10094 

7705 

4906 

9963 

393 

10252 

6205 

6028 

6852 

133 

9314 

5195 

7091 

96 

4789 

635 

17 

5737 

776 

7449 

8571 

3850 

7887 

2188 

6204 

9184 

8402 

6578 

4730 

400 

1519 

5663 

6870 

2821 

6789 

3532 

9797 

10209 

993 

9134 

9005 

6639 

4635 

5045 

1968 

3940 

4374 

8309 

6081 

6939 

10244 

2970 

5150 

9548 

5018 

4232 

1387 

274 

9836 

3322 

8265 

8983 

2643 

2321 

3292 

5229 

3848 

4051 

442 

8430 

2508 

634 

2712 

5771 

3518 

7958 

4099 

8018 

3302 

1050 

10110 

8364 

3397 

6659 

5078 

4095 

6082 

6636 

5606 

5759 

2968 

4500 

"  6792 

9757 

4080 

8405 

6177 

1547 

896 

3038 

3366 

3890 

1213 

3646 

3618 

6740 

1306 

2203 

3430 

8209 

2786 

8813 

8964 

8525 

10083 

6929 

7976 

7373 

802 

8718 

10357 

6343 

4743 

4325 

8205 

8447 

1550 

9954 

4456 

7593 

9313 

6411 

1098 

8188 

5648 

9251 

8192 

1380 

4713 

8370 

3774 

8374 

1837 

2809 

8538 

8283 

4637 

8478 

1875 

7473 

9001 

2717 

8045 

7242 

10155 

7100 

1879 

3426 

1491 

6423 

7766 

8024 

807 

7455 

2864 

8077 

1976 

9017 

5541 

1255 

6786 

1293 

10018 

2363 

3414 

9374 

948 

3488 

1304 

7578 

2811 

7552 

5216 

624 

6823 

6897 

9335 

4478 

8322 

10165 

3569 

8976 

5618 

1283 

3277 

6568 

8162 

3019 

10426 

1320 

8762 

8083 

8238 

7107 

5913 

10315 

4995 

3231 

1513 

3410 

968 

6775 

6588 

7694 

8861 

10471 

5610 

2106 

7051 

5144 

9625 

1799 

1907 

3147 

8226 

7788 

8980 

4691 

567 

6207 

4297 

8425 

1376 

9915 

570 

2410 

6700 

1999 

202 

9627 

4806 

6112 

6607 

10389 

4969 

1218 

2270 

5804 

4458 

5341 

6704 

6996 

7079 

3514 

8588 

7180 

4357 

10428 

3492 

5998 

985 

5733 

421 

3867 

9599 

9531 

6540 

1977 

6216 

6485 

8028 

4633 

9275 

6888 

9896 

2999 

6911 

6389 

8075 

8067 

7837 

3238 

4525 

3191 

8870 

7825 

6503 

1416 

4924 

9529 

566 

1740 

7272 

1048 

4009 

5711 

4736 

5225 

7953 

1119 

9982 

3957 

6365 

6167 

2261 

6906 

10335 

5582 

9866 

7546 

5924 

3947 

4128 

2372 

8376 

10169 

1864 

1379 

7870 

2369 

2045 

3384 

10346 

6381 

2030 

5116 

3709 

1065 

6692 

8542 

6979 

6372 

3861 

6413 

1008 

4 

7263 

6215 

2802 

3459 

164 

8109 

9944 

2333 

851 

352 

9370 

6567 

1107 

4976 

10044 

6024 

10011 

5088 

10438 

9509 

2192 

268 

5577 

4018 

1504 

4917 

5375 

3925 

2565 

9273 

867 

5927 

7144 

1859 

6555 

5994 

7594 

5149 

5914 

6696 

5949 

326 

8854 

3349 

2613 

1700 

7447 

10348 

5411 

2472 

4505 

544 

5946 

4944 

8575 

5148 

7655 

7857 

6782 

8989 

5377 

3324 

10340 

6410 

7824 

1963 

5104 

1871 

9708 

7900 

8006 

2297 

272 

3600 

1367 

1575 

6891 

3605 

8389 

3784 

8825 

2715 

7326 

229 

1735 

7179 

4833 

6559 

4704 

10213 

6153 

10101 

7584 

7917 

7244 

3704 

10173 

8766 

930 

1917 

5106 

115 

4850 

1194 

9278 

8464 

5723 

9792 

5297 

3571 

4053 

3032 

1719 

6329 

2345 

9681 

1051 

9339 

832 

3949 

5589 

3453 

7432 

1198 

7106 

4772 

7356 

6972 

7127 

1353 

6286 

6442 

185 

560 

5612 

5841 

3956 

8175 

2593 

691 

9934 

6281 

4653 

5266 

7246 

2748 

1821 

940 

5145 

3111 

303 

6927 

8054 

2948 

5073 

4624 

378 

5962 

4441 

2117 

1453 

1181 

418 

8668 

7885 

8519 

8658 

4108 

410 

1180 

3017 

4491 

4384 

4483 

1248 

8044 

829 

2065 

3885 

920 

7456 

3370 

8712 

3047 

8933 

5259 

2350 

1021 

1965 

3356 

6812 

7284 

8001 

3198 

9920 

1545 

4602 

4887 

10304 

10497 

8438 

3596 

9976 

7386 

9698 

8548 

5952 

3542 

1174 

4785 

9664 

447 

2874 

456 

4802 

2846 

1270 

8373 

9063 

4365 

2648 

3522 

3789 

6061 

5461 

8584 

6959 

2702 

10397 

2346 

6881 

8781 

2281 

9467 

9181 

8158 

6139 

4135 

7431 

138 

5081 

5867 

3775 

6364 

5916 

7913 

7318 

9294 

8948 

1232 

7497 

2681 

2121 

9883 

8894 

9873 

2618 

6266 

6058 

964 

581 

240 

8520 

5037 

3274 

2033 

4124 

6036 

8951 

7192 

9904 

206 

5603 

2822 

2440 

1083 

866 

6271 

2801 

3445 

4266 

3044 

9849 

7777 

7890 

1398 

563 

299 

6576 

9108 

4767 

3804 

8014 

8609 

4081 

1028 

1728 

1400 

9301 

8377 

5448 

5734 

7586 

9372 

7116 

3049 

10345 

6598 

7860 

6098 

3431 

8171 

8958 

10247 

3142 

4167 

10344 

1254 

9772 

2723 

211 

3790 

1865 

8127 

9839 

10095 

8708 

593 

1777 

2092 

5123 

2552 

4631 

8532 

2310 

4534 

2900 

1435 

5122 

8211 

8124 

3027 

6114 

2206 

3004 

10127 

5153 

5871 

1811 

5299 

8827 

169 

9743 

9911 

7462 

3945 

6308 

9738 

5989 

8288 

342& 

7063 

311 

2123 

10113 

8360 

4870 

546 

3412 

&428 

3700 

1784 

8665 

2178 

9263 

9713 

7044 

5720 

3979 

6221 

8458 

1947 

6010 

806 

1154 

6136 

4778 

4591 

5010 

8394 

6117 

2190 

2426 

861 

3901 

65fi7 
8991 

3749 

5391 

76 

7041 
86§1 

6752 

3738 

6788 

5731 

265 

2513 

10392 

5888 

3303 

10025 

8638 

4791 

4162 

4839 

3776 

4387 

7557 

6617 

862 

2064 

7905 

1075 

9633 

9593 

3832 

9340 

237 

7687 

6628 

4542 

1897 

4119 

8682 

2580 

9879 

9550 

7519 

2002 

3783 

2692 

2144 

6726 

7771 

3824 

4655 

7624 

499 

6679 

7,536 

1953 

766 

2504 

3479 

6349 

3928 

4446 

4755 

4499 

2763 

4980 

7611 

407 

8897 

10051 

2519 

6377 

10372 

8905 

8812 

8581 

3186 

1163 

10128 

10470 

747 

3365 

633 

5932 

262 

2625 

10370 

6528 

1413 

8565 

3363 

2860 

1638 

9118 

10455 

2391 

10069 

2540 

7614 

4415 

5454 

8203 

1227 

2027 

9728 

3309 

3377 

3589 

4514 

2791 

7110 

2981 

3389 

228 

188C  5607 

9687 

9243 

886 

9874 

5687 

9436 

1767 

10431 

734 

3740 

9092 

10338 

9132 

10085 

8013 

3662 

1667 

9586 

8959 

7700 

7370 

2387 

7003 

158 

9773 

7275 

436 

3563 

6660 

10396 

8060 

4193 

9143 

2890 

5050 

2966 

4224 

2306 

9024 

2792 

7569 

6847 

8868 

1477 

8411 

285 

5102 

3106 

8416 

2497 

3801 

3517 

422 

1820 

2486 

8224 

6758 

8728 

2094 

7563 

6855 

8380 

9686 

4318 

4011 

9213 

8306 

9860 

4685 

5425 

1561 

4818 

6200 

6600 

2362 

2383 

9941 

4163 

&195 

6839 

4883 

4706 

1489 

1269 

6226 

4578 

3878 

6693 

124 

1011 

6585 

4984 

7297 

4994 

9872 

1406 

2325 

9244 

8035 

2892 

9054 

1199 

4220 

2295 

8913 

3922 

5407 

1319 

2894 

1176 

3244 

8176 

257 

3138 

2605 

1189 

7963 

5492 

9337 

7135 

6810 

4146 

4190 

590 

8257 

9004 

9114 

8589 

9086 

4679 

8393 

1989 

2606 

6303 

5206 

4166 

6953 

4760 

6144 

3574 

7876 

5928 

778 

5368 

3854 

9496 

9145 

6190 

0760 

6228 

4277 

8777 

1619 

5405 

9429 

4708 

481 

9696 

1592 

1 

1717 

10187 

396 

6479 

9535 

6393 

7037 

136 

2810 

4196 

4756 

7902 

1901 

7446 

1105 

6827 

3229 

6176 

6459 

8148 

1824 

1720 

6344 

750 

9939 

4324 

1794 

6855 

619 

5082 

6094 

<te444 

8632 

187 

7131 

7590 

7632 

4699 

9517 

8217 

58 

872 

2506 

3223 

9130 

5800 

5988 

5263 

636 

2831 

3201 

8644 

2436 

3344 

8088 

4799 

9473 

6686 

8456 

6983 

4853 

5630 

1058 

4911 

9208 

6562 

3935 

4098 

416 

4209 

7789 

6083 

6584 

7867 

7492 

8185 

2543 

3524 

10361 

4473 

1772 

3169 

9452 

8907 

9536 

3844 

6100 

3769 

■2848 

5923 

8481 

2394 

3174 

6253 

2168 

5066 

6510 

6141 

6815 

4716 

8876 

4102 

4707 

7675 

4697 

6661 

I  2863 

2789 

2049 

2803 

7488 

91 

7995 

7491 

4052 

2415 

5942 

7402 

10414 

3456 

2855 
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Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
942 

07 

68 

3977 

5280 

647 

2130 

9900 

9649 

6126 

9044 

5277 

5621 

3511 

7188 

5384 

2312 

3845 

8636 

8300 

2171 

6533 

8620 

1348 

5910 

640 

5254 

10272 

6467 

5532 

5301 

501 

4903 

5169 

6252 

1630 

2745 

9178 

2679 

6237 

4447 

1835 

8033 

1683 

2877 

4145 

1609 

6794 

4765 

847 

5578 

9462 

8764 

6038 

4955 

6385 

5953 

2104 

818 

9281 

9820 

7049 

6539 

2899 

5529 

5777 

302 

4904 

6432 

1826 

10435 

10028 

6313 

6409 

3960 

4963 

9249 

1614 

8556 

4212 

4113 

9014 

4748 

9305 

9203 

6084 

8607 

7540 

241 

6663 

1684 

8693 

6532 

1950 

8629 

745 

8593 

5880 

3969 

2258 

4775 

1701 

8635 

4638 

4323 

5542 

5071 

3237 

1564 

1534 

7512 

287 

2287 

3283 

6263 

1584 

4270 

9528 

9819 

5212 

5640 

3578 

3429 

864 

3258 

9827 

762 

2249 

10004 

573 

2291 

8354 

4575 

4367 

2676 

1145 

7417 

6732 

2086 

40 

6992 

6398 

2958 

8541 

8366 

4327 

5870 

6239 

3868 

5899 

1621 

6069 

10197 

6143 

5824 

6739 

9272 

4808 

9231 

63 

3023 

9315 

8063 

1789 

8031 

2308 

9821 

6270 

6482 

5688 

3114 

1992 

2215 

1527 

8736 

10123 

2174 

8824 

3225 

586 

7085 

3545 

9606 

6123 

195 

26 

7298 

10076 

5793 

4875 

2358 

6142 

1829 

8674 

931 

127 

9494 

1742 

6751 

4024 

7669 

4608 

5055 

4295 

5418 

8076 

3247 

7057 

1492 

5103 

4432 

5525 

1086 

260 

5615 

8339 

7755 

2511 

7336 

8627 

1860 

3263 

4S03 

8796 

2553 

29 

1463 

9159 

9431 

9784 

3239 

6441 

6806 

6268 

4711 

3120 

5333 

9611 

9838 

8198 

1072 

8050 

3653 

3820 

994 

5749 

6189 

9848 

6032 

3903 

9088 

5154 

8493 

5336 

9255 

8434 

10186 

3607 

8720 

1830 

6771 

6104 

1998 

5482 

5814 

3614 

9260 

10199 

5528 

6310 

0238 

975 

5168 

10421 

4650 

6879 

5674 

4606 

10060 

5248 

1481 

4021 

9084 

4535 

7810 

9488 

1061 

1844 

9347 

5595 

6602 

4465 

9359 

8395 

986 

6856 

5568 

8383 

9153 

3490 

9818 

8793 

3323 

145 

5808 

1274 

8506 

9034 

5963 

3173 

918 

1505 

9667 

4630 

6829 

4236 

7394 

6245 

217 

4003 

3164 

8086 

8582 

7981 

2647 

7930 

8839 

.2988 

2447 

3388 

5181 

1643 

5173 

5069 

4111 

10009 

702 

1310 

8340 

82 

10457 

372 

9124 

7238 

2469 

209 

3418 

2908 

4617 

2524 

8957 

6430 

10278 

9173 

5160 

5134 

2474 

7646 

6619 

7701 

9810 

7337 

7151 

6412 

10312 

10284 

527 

7069 

2257 

2507 

3791 

6006 

3133 

478 

8290 

6941 

6028 

6460 

2729 

1110 

758 

9862 

668 

4177 

4579 

2095 

7321 

232 

2366 

6406 

4379 

5468 

3523 

10282  54331 

10063 

5817 

3837 

9987 

5093 

2629 

1137 

1814 

1615 

597 

98 

2172 

7666 

2113 

3380 

7013 

8598 

9771 

6884 

1278 

10458 

6766 

5719 

7413 

4359 

259 

8919 

2738 

6828 

7543 

6470 

8882 

5592 

2925 

6128 

9358 

4931 

6932 

4921 

3834 

1106 

10216 

5721 

4720 

1053 

8528 

1884 

4154 

4860 

7048 

9989 

1530 

3314 

4905 

3318 

7625 

3676 

7295 

3993 

1295 

6716 

1184 

9685 

1429 

8215 

5559 

511 

4639 

8935 

777 

2393 

5676 

88 

2.54 

7600 

4151 

3731 

7846 

801 

3126 

4831 

2713 

10034 

4311 

6685 

6080 

8496 

2614 

7702 

4192 

4313 

7532 

7725 

9465 

2207 

9408 

6427 

3095 

1209 

6112 

205 

6452 

4391 

9677 

8879 

2260 

2518 

6800 

7814 

4461 

8572 

8664 

10164 

8871 

479 

7410 

2896 

5590 

8826 

9561 

5581 

4430 

9997 

4322 

2735 

9252 

3484 

6284 

2755 

2918 

1123 

8173 

3972 

3021 

1908 

8968 

10275 

7098 

2250 

7619 

10152 

7550 

7648 

7490 

9156 

4908 

6078 

662 

55 

6355 

8348 

2531 

4253 

6182 

9679 

7374 

5416 

5730 

8118 

2525 

2797 

5625 

9056 

9688 

9080 

7906 

0198 

42 

9783 

7739 

5265 

4462 

362 

8282 

1890 

9592 

8471 

1055 

6780 

4654 

6784 

475 

1898 

5522 

2935 

6049 

10280 

5322 

33 

5260 

9291 

4363 

9400 

3697 

1225 

1756 

9168 

286 

641 

592 

4293 

431 

8982 

9798 

7897 

4681 

9177 

4636 

3584 

4264 

308 

7199 

7371 

3112 

5515 

3423 

7912 

1993 

1428 

7464 

8468 

9884 

1480 

4938 

6186 

4274 

2211 

8928 

4434 

8752 

4257 

8247 

1661 

3149 

8150 

3710 

7932 

3170 

6243 

5061 

2020 

5717 

7233 

5268 

8561 

0796 

8860 

694 

5502 

6421 

3869 

5858 

9908 

1576 

2914 

533 

6656 

10158 

8723 

2127 

5494 

5911 

9433 

7050 

5409 

990 

2337 

8865 

9377 

7039 

9735 

5816 

3086 

7479 

1842 

8743 

1494 

4116 

8361 

394 

2067 

3457 

2227 

4551 

5818 

9125 

106 

913 

10417 

6531 

6120 

2670 

6682 

9066 

7708 

9154 

3636 

2578 

9002 

8122 

2859 

461 

8879 

10327 

3507 

3866 

5840 

4122 

2074 

5283 

7162 

3246 

4790 

6353 

2572 

7240 

7471 

4046 

S829 

5594 

10086 

9889 

9540 

1159 

8338 

5025 

6017 

4016 

2451 

4733 

3081 

8225 

9155 

2442 

3008 

7763 

3166 

10378 

342 

9975 

1529 

8323 

1170 

1013 

3702 

3118 

9035 

7494 

9523 

5051 

1573 

5768 

5205 

9834 

6552 

9945 

1692 

2626 

9378 

7735 

5296 

4208 

8929 

429 

9062 

5486 

1927 

6455 

1392 

6721 

8222 

4050 

5620 

10032 

3576 

8940 

8136 

1042 

6804 

446 

7671 

7438 

2708 

8229 

44 

6370 

8089 

5420 

639 

8414 

4918 

1370 

2823 

6337 

5995 

3758 

8058 

7096 

7218 

6493 

7399 

3853 

2077 

6987 

6151 

7836 

3139 

572 

3493 

2608 

10140 

10040 

9793 

7375 

1833 

1025 

10480 

10077 

9096 

6089 

1921 

2604 

9950 

3219 

100 

8529 

5121 

8554 

8415 

8755 

10048 

9499 

417 

1068 

198 

4141 

2324 

8926 

10091 

3880 

6357 

4279 

1397 

8497 

2542 

6640 

7311 

8511 

8053 

7211 

1374 

1421 

3207 

1749 

8639 

7496 

9722 

3197 

1076 

5187 

7486 

9582 

10424 

3291 

10184 

3946 

354 

2882 

7891 

4055 

9239 

8669 

2985 

8675 

8036 

2768 

114 

7712 

3833 

2219 

7254 

4563 

7673 

10183 

7965 

5647 

226 

2654 

1345 

5042 

407S 

860 

8851 

151 

2907 

10444 

4835 

1797 

1888 

1703 

6133 

5642 

9379 

2112 

llOi 

1512 

7028 

8345 

8955 

3145 

2851 

1935 

7534 

4598 

1074 

89 

9228 

8347 

5517 

6367 

2183 

5868 

2726 

1127 

4581 

4934 

5001 

1336 

1671 

816 

8963 

6759 

9616 

1451 

9556 

1268 

9,502 

9115 

9386 

8143 

3986 

10227 

3050 

9541 

9040 

6841 

9100 

10030 

7683 

10111 

1383 

8071 

7202 

10130 

1746 

2398 

5562 

10157 

5287 

8899 

4289 

8289 

3485 

5035 

2368 

8353 

2354 

1787 

3668 

6764 

9025 

3748 

3958 

7010 

7928 

425 

2746 

2403 

10484 

2759 

5056 

449 

1518 

6290 

6217 

5969 

8702 

7665 

7 

7580 

6108 

0672 

4634 

7639 

1138 

7293 

6077 

6294 

8220 

3402 

1726 

2103 

3643 

5232 

5481 

7184 

9485 

9437 

2068 

9215 

934 

2194 

7281 

8413 

5978 

3534 

4085 

3353 

10263 

8476 

7505 

1318 

3310 

239 

8474 

8186 

8508 

2293 

10071 

9912 

4144 

5412 

2972 

10081 

2902 

9065 

9081 

4964 

5238 

7008 

9254 

6233 

4868 

1230 

2926 

9946 

1984 

3286 

6675 

9405 

44-70 

3475 

2050 

9731 

1631 

1018 

10208 

8705 

6222 

7348 

5105 

6356 

157 

5945 

2919 

371 

1241 

6425 

6609 

6129 

9148 

3602 

8969 

7658 

4291 

5779 

3109 

5919 

2837 

4678 

6835 

32 

9833 

7425 

2169 

4998 

2164 

8673 

4459 

2727 

2404 

3745 

5844 

4724 

9658 

10489 

2307 

6431 

4172 

5639 

8522 

5708 

1197 

3076 

1931 

8007 

4899 

5970 

4120 

1962 

6898 

9319 

460 

236 

S279 

8822 

4048 

41 

6003 

2282 

10309 

8725 

10057 

9559 

8235 

8563 

7^68 

6404 

2603 

5058 

4216 

2867 

2223 

8078 

8619 

.  743 

3137 

3467 

4321 

9631 

4375 

5012 

5701 

9628 

7487 

7372 

427 

5887 

1487 

5795 

6702 

2146 

827 

2975 

7214 

8988 

1450 

5014 

8661 

3720 

3045 

9507 

2305 

3185 

9395 

6314 

7643 

7411 

1874 

4689 

6626 

5076 

10427 

7132 

8301 

7189 

2889 

7441 

7075 

8613 

2806 

1745 

1359 

7688 

4828 

8214 

1242 

8845 

6627 

6387 

322 

5133 

2586 

2733 

9367 

5292 

4945 

5684 

1309 

61 

5579 

6791 

10068 

5343 

932 

3270 

8513 

7104 

10234 

2488 

,7732 

480 

4202 

3684 

3116 

8537 

4896 

6948 

2963 

9023 

7267 

5917 

2709 

7329 

2687 

4087 

846 

8427 

7206 

2238 

1092 

9638 

1168 

7128 

4993 

2642 

2327 

1903 

4347 

2041 

8093 

5766 

8406 

9163 

6525 

3573 

3830 

4206 

8773 

214 

2243 

954 

2774 

6563 

7560 

5141 

:i320 

7909 

5452 

8695 

3582 

8486 

5392 

9542 

9383 

4877 

10359 

9924 

1533 

2575 

5235 

8269 

1204 

8962 

4623 

7751 

1666 

9046 

5052 

1304 

3877 

7017 

2550 

5126 

4682 

5966 

1559 

3066 

2252 

1377 

2341 

3765 

9778 

2581 

8457 

6445 

5956 

6572 

1027 

6984 

3678 

4656 

5668 

529 

10476 

1038 

6518 

5331 

7895 

7064 

6059 

8313 

6451 

7061 

8056 

2916 

3988 

8885 

8015 

7092 

9774 

8219 

10219 

7366 

6489 

5836 

1120 

6321 

9474 

1500 

8660 

7405 

21 

5127 

2010 

8181 

5026 

2640 

48 

1386 

6536 

6601 

445 

1365 

3536 

4549 

1506 

6443 

674 

2671 

3822 

629 

6655 

3042 

1498 

38 

976 

5960 

10459 

5348 

6/98 

5273 

9034 

5665 

10331 

8329 

3255 

4042 

9718 

9979 

2888 

64 

3018 

5832 

5864 

6795 

8886 

9067 

9885 

398 

5682 

9715 

4286 

9650 

9250 

7215 

1834 

6522 

2533 

8234 

,4983 

7475 

2114 

9644 

7617 

799 

5247 

.  9131 

9479 

4957 

4912 

6893 

3888 

603 

6347 

4692 

7346 

3506 

4559 

5789 

7747 

6289 

671 

4494 

5703 

6629 

1581 

423 

8378 

4863 

2298 

6617 

7193 

•8992 

473 

863 

1608 

9139 

5408 

5882 

4567 

4508 

8967 

2110 

4816 

666 

2747 

9498 

10290 

3941 

4941 

8763 

6336 

7816 

6665 

4093 

7396 

5053 

9573 

9099 

3655 

7985 

8599 

9632 

6681 

9196 

4854 

9458 

8597 

358 

6483 

1497 

242 

5342 

2658 

852 

842 1 

7412 

6462 

5838 

3390 

618 

5758 

382 

7956 

3750 

4336 

1459 

1819 

8197 

6694 

4271 

9765 

8012 

6103 

5516 

5544 

5269 

8204 

6541 

224 

742 

8280 

451 

5250 

5100 

6299 

7840 

2411 

2241 

2875 

9344 

7168 

8157 

8384 

4133 

1071 

8005 

4965 

6951 

3001 

9182 

9412 

1333 

8960 

216 

4604 

3876 

2406 

4923 
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Col. 

Col.  Col.  1 

Col.  Col.  I 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col.  Col. 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82  , 

83 

84 

86 

!l0105 

4161 

271 

4922 

1598 

3703 

7174 

2934 

6248 

10007 

7216 

8646 

2339 

6697 

9745 

3659 

5095 

2903 

3799 

375 

7032 

5549 

2428 

8293 

5201 

531 

8011 

5929 

9376 

1302 

4662 

5763 

1147 

9702 

3381 

8059 

1424 

5097 

346 

6569 

817 

7620 

1770 

109 

9280 

3914 

5935 

5633 

8987 

6521 

2120 

2340 

8144 

5361 

6014 

1251 

10387 

2969 

4226 

5796 

4273 

4710 

845 

8245 

2478 

2061 

1562 

10039 

1469 

6964 

5806 

7960 

4403 

8667 

4408 

6514 

6499 

6862 

6980 

1422 

3063 

1009 

4643 

3843 

6002 

4045 

8977 

7966 

8172 

7653 

614 

2788 

7173 

468 

2852 

9629 

4527 

6770 

189 

7656 

9136 

9210 

5650 

8039 

8254 

4523 

6622 

9590 

4672 

2352 

859 

2373 

9603 

10443 

8273 

1853 

7637 

4537 

365 

8230 

1795 

8568 

4700 

2385 

6901 

1855 

7243 

2242 

3280 

6591 

3836 

1904 

6727 

6278 

9417 

7305 

1754 

8372 

2153 

4168 

9422 

S630 

4218 

10347 

9580 

■7038 

7142 

6517 

1457 

3598 

8466 

8487 

9655 

18S0 

7889 

8560 

7829 

4989 

7S20 

10287 

4160 

3181 

8423 

6119 

4454 

4233 

9085 

3385 

959 

8178 

1144 

4577 

9786 

7843 

5358 

8133 

7111 

1526 

663 

3521 

9844 

1129 

3908 

659 

4370 

6033 

907G 

3792 

5276 

8299 

5067 

1404' 

6070 

23.53 

7601 

9751 

4147 

8367 

4684 

0304 

5378 

5323 

3691 

144 

7S15 

176 

65 

9229 

8309 

9475 

6741 

2686 

8117 

4961 

1177 

7992 

5500 

31G5 

6087 

1939 

3788 

7094 

4658 

2512 

1069 

9892 

7524 

59 

5163 

9710 

8063 

6921 

7903 

10399 

8730 

4204 

329 

7567 

7030 

9566 

72S7 

6537 

9740 

2621 

1831 

4694 

88.52 

18,52 

8191 

6644 

2359 

3936 

1601 

8626 

2964 

4211 

10228 

282 

7793 

2276 

77.58 

815 

7312 

2338 

5400 

879 

1925 

4435 

7439 

5937 

10212 

3002 

1018 

1711 

9656 

2589 

228S 

2429 

1120 

7367 

5552 

6212 

9789 

2600 

7615 

1743 

4426 

6843 

9011 

2413 

9861 

2484 

5115 

457 

4388 

612 

10380 

8114 

5426 

5114 

6882 

509 

2271 

3052 

5829 

8440 

8896 

3648 

9983 

5722 

5224 

1382 

2224 

7020 

7627 

2073 

1695 

4174 

7387 

6977 

8617 

3121 

9219 

8097 

6236 

9424 

2296 

1262 

2062 

6741 

2481 

1807 

7710 

9135 

8817 

5117 

5406 

9555 

2523 

4210 

10259 

415 

4480 

5854 

9346 

1134 

869 

3250 

469 

892 

746 

7160 

7539 

361 

3625 

9630 

10319 

1216 

1467 

8726 

2482 

9741 

3440 

5974 

8400 

5636 

1449 

3393 

10027 

9259 

8030 

1090 

628 

7046 

462 

4329 

7589 

751 

9828 

2009 

4203 

4754 

3533 

3163 

1582 

10300 

9758 

5563 

8082 

426 

3281 

8101 

8266 

7941 

2545 

2912 

5007 

7910 

1815 

7343 

3525 

5004 

873 

9265 

1836 

8195 

8510 

5029 

1586 

6124 

7190 

8981 

62 

2250 

4445 

8895 

9637 

1298 

3693 

3793 

8177 

9297 

9615 

7105 

5039 

8791 

6978 

2126 

9558 

4999 

4932 

1538 

7920 

10481 

782 

2392 

10407 

10143 

709 

8336 

6440 

5178 

8165 

8202 

5480 

4815 

2515 

1544 

8446 

9968 

7163 

251 

7185 

9626 

3494 

6658 

5826 

1452 

3326 

4738 

10146 

9308 

7893 

3860 

1653 

1599 

497 

9075 

4106 

6319 

4127 

5155 

6434 

9192 

6713 

4948 

4096 

409 

8233 

2739 

2470 

4991 

4680 

9113 

2239 

6100 

8956 

4015 

5657 

6638 

1691 

6415 

3398 

8262 

1597 

8180 

9894 

9691 

7531 

3882 

1990 

8357 

3713 

8327 

7744 

6651 

5359 

7959 

2544 

4619 

9195 

6066 

2379 

1796 

207 

5210 

7299 

8574 

9678 

1589 

5184 

2663 

8821 

9955 

1788 

6276 

9871 

5404 

9549 

1458 

1046 

67 

10452 

.5063 

667 

2514 

9812 

2978 

75S3 

3912 

2246 

1408 

5243 

9172 

8737 

5698 

9320 

9830 

4613 

3224 

9913 

9607 

245 

3399 

5399 

2535 

2069 

6973 

3989 

5140 

6099 

6814 

6231 

1988 

1663 

646 

5964 

8276 

2721 

580 

180 

655 

2007 

10202 

909 

4482 

823  8223 

8426 

8783 

10211 

615 

1967 

160 

1637 

6418 

8008 

7574 

583 

1036 

9190'  5444 

6512 

302  B  2289 

9601 

5754 

7535 

5125 

2185 

10303 

6034 

1037 

7112 

2854 

7783 

7641 

6691 

4012 

163 

240 

10226 

3840 

2498 

4914 

9659 

1750 

6757 

3717 

5847 

4771 

3028 

9965 

2157 

4832 

2399 

665 

1610 

9893 

2657 

3538 

2965 

2777 

9471 

7053 

7294 

6162 

9867 

1389 

2878 

6220 

7448 

6962 

10343 

4597 

10317 

3983 

9973 

7998 

2742 

9093 

4825 

6342 

4120 

1734 

5843 

2380 

10174 

2574 

6131 

6717 

731 

10291 

2142 

6327 

1800 

5208 

5096 

2596 

6456 

6450 

7158 

9327 

9940 

4594 

553 

5006 

4950 

9742 

1301 

1299 

5626 

1158 

1029 

6965 

4140 

6160 

463 

9980 

3891 

10202 

790 

4761 

0664 

1115 

8758 

1405 

9669 

4930 

4675 

6625 

4307 

7090 

7791 

9486 

10052 

6135 

2716 

4741 

2015 

4982 

1224 

10210 

2764 

9348 

10398 

6488 

4283 

4836 

9869 

5355 

6899 

8953 

6175 

4246 

9090 

8308 

"3413 

5514 

5727 

3994 

3561 

6188 

2924 

5760 

1081 

2318 

7140 

5623 

8268 

598 

6586 

1155 

7597 

6030 

6454 

9276 

7.351 

8974 

6544 

8944 

455 

7937 

10103 

764 

9022 

6523 

1840 

7157 

6345 

7794 

129 

904 

3167 

7549 

1694 

9813 

9914 

2220 

3689 

8927 

5979 

2632 

5898 

825 

3737 

1210 

1839 

8470 

1202 

9832 

2057 

7289 

7865 

10394 

833 

6480 

5309 

7672 

5493 

351 

21.50 

10229 

7415 

2814 

2255 

6255 

7205 

6015 

436S 

4285 

9288 

2301 

528 

8467 

'  4037 

1515 

2408 

7252 

7276 

5360 

5080 

3859 

6180 

682 

6008 

2032 

8129 

1605 

1757 

9932 

2766 

3.59 

4609 

1607 

9298 

2001 

8890 

9202 

5968 

•  6369 

6695 

4039 

6914 

10381 

7265 

4797 

7514 

1252 

4079 

7868 

5564 

960 

8659 

3896 

4.539 

2807 

5943 

48/40 

1926 

2876 

2891 

1920 

8518 

10402 

9850 

5976 

8037 

4304 

5318 

3451 

4915 

6763 

10448 

1015 

9449 

3054 

10201 

453 

5281 

5.587 

9562 

283 

1583 

1838 

8166 

1670 

1810 

7919 

1084 

5217 

4800 

3434 

3825 

7206 

2841 

9977 

8491 

9870 

10175 

6497 

8382 

8212 

4252 

830 

1486 

1440 

3754 

4149 

7080 

5895 

7310 

973 

3760 

7436 

9060 

1471 

984 

2165 

8898 

1171 

995 

6506 

4528 

8602 

4479 

768 

5488 

2673 

7517 

3729 

1885 

10283 

1514 

7005 

3725 

1454 
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7015 
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4411 

27 
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4418 

6079 
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2921 
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6762 

8303 

7382 
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10138 
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7434 
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9151 
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4007 
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7317 
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9414 

901 

1689 

8429 

6224 
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4517 
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4621 

6391 

9142 
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1535 
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9961 
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8199 
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3873 

6063 

2040 

4769 

3624 

443 
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8503 

4902 
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7165 

6905 

1396 

8704 
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1739 
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7914 

3591 

8243 
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7863 

1930 
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10136 

7102 

7027 

1612 

3752 

1713 

2767 

6861 
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494 

761 
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10299 

7588 

6860 

4801 

4342 

7334 

7571 

6242 

7451 

1079 

4153 

5198 

2154 

9645 

9464 

1190 

5656 
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482 

5218 

4082 

2311 

10462 

6933 

7362 

10298 

1892 
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928 

6776 

7582 

4276 

787 

8648 

6991 

3920 

5767 

9868 

4571 

7899 

7022 

5695 

1052 

4452 

5846 

99.59 

10377 

1632 

3203 

680 

7148 

6088 

5135 

5985 

2268 

8263 

3134 

2942 

8731 

2038 

10321 

315 

3406 

5539 

8887 

3193 

2974 

1125 

24 

9495 

5438 

6649 
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2710 

7993 

10121 

9236 

5848 

9623 

5881 
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6894 

4136 

2329 

7359 

1552 

97 
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1759 
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4750 

8583 

4554 
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2042 

543 

8057 

1755 

4082 

3723 

884 

5896 
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9053 
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3894 
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9711 
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5191 
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5738 
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10251 
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8867 
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7379 

5811 

5761 

1832 

8975 

6468 

9434 

8517 

9981 

2265 

3682 

10479 

'  6761 

6857 

693 

9998 

727 

10148 

4247 

4572 

7555 

291 

3155 

2070 

6173 

7680 

6469 

50 

5367 

7986 

389 

10434 

3425 

10420 

6779 

5664 

7682 

9684 

1973 

7076 

6127 

516 

2927 

3014 

6530 

3051 

5599 

6838 

7066 

684 

7024 
4074 

5450 

1111 

8445 

7460 

1012 

8490 

5569 

1223 

3509 

2820 

244 

7207 

7204 

9267 

9214 

10112 

10082 

7084 

8231 

2718 

5279 

7145 

1335 

491 

4544 

8606 

4385 

2959 

325 

6152 

6867 

9353 

9584 

3917 

9387 

3.555 

793 

5290 

9061 

4556 

3235 

2097 

10166 

6981 

4258 

7737 

3348 

4947 

8832 

584 

5742 

1220 

10454 

5677 

1312 

5891 

2200 

5398 

3991 

5430 

7518 

4468 

1460 

10328 

5839 

997 

490 

5819 
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Col 

Col   Col.  ,  Col.  1  Col  1  Col.  1  Col. 

Col.  1  Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

103 

104 
184 

105 

106 

107 

108i 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

16 

3011 

3657 

2236 

1704 

937 

4183 

7208 

1862 

5161 

766 

7353 

1446 

894 

5484 

8420 

9518 

4413 

8G83 

266 

6916 

6754 

9059 

7000 

8733 

6448 

5403 

5798 

9762 

3630 

370 

9404 

4245 

2378 

6076 

5750 

9806 

7350 

1041 

490 

10050 

10142 

7171 

333 

8684 

2083 

5429 

9430 

284 

4382 

149G 

9410 

3698 

t)S80 

2253 

3072 

340 

3242 

9547 

6984 

6777 

7767 

6976 

654 

6718 

1088 

2180 

9643 

5973 

3222 

123 

10005 

10104 

3575 

7805 

4599 

7634 

1812 

5702 

1244 

3209 

3328 

215 

5162 

952 

2880 

4237 

3210 

5209 

5996 

1792 

2555 

2343 

1006 

5908 

6462 

4071 

2630 

7642 

9200 

8182 

595 

5111 

9055 

5613 

9230 

8771 

8153 

22 

8408 

181 

3642 

2703 

1941 

3305 

2382 

500 

9824 

8846 

10258 

2562 

6197 

7093 

5598 

4543 

1412 

8892 

632 

5326 

3902 

6399 

8002 

1124 

5982 

889 

9740 

3976 

4846 

1635 

4409 

6046 

6662 

7949 

4763 

1816 

853 

4013 

7182 

1475 

7622 

385 

6734 

93GS 

9921 

6265 

7530 

7197 

5249 

4474 

7564 

7452 

2?fi 

9064 

5132 

3504 

mi 

8567 

ssa 

lilS 

5270 

7908 

3747 

9191 

2778 

3033 

2530 

4667 

1431 

0985 

0S45 

794 

4092 

9697 

1568 

6908 

31311 

9245 

4974 

58(57 

3874 

3177 

0353 

9640 

9700 

9331 

5477 

4690 

.  OTS 

9802 

1841 

1130 

7746 

789 

5441 

2228 

SS50 

3304 

9223 

8559 

2193 

8ioa 

7548 

9253 

3562 

9506 

10000 

1259 

6936 

8«iii 

849 

5865 

9750 

1849 

197 

8387 

9166 

3809 

10373 

599 

7253 

Vihh 

5957 

^?28 

366 

3058 

16S1 

§780 

,5371 

7576 

208 

249 

338 

1229 

706 

171 

9305 

lol'SS 

h 

§840 

,i26T 

92^ 

■"■"? 

2986 

5709 

5993 

517G 

2570 

4826 

4885 

729 

4506 

7541 

2711 

5129 

5660 

8819 

6811 

1253 

8530 

2160 

5C85 

5448 

3129 

3495 

165 

6317 

401 

10276 

520 

3987 

235 

2477 

4231 

1664 

10409 

3652 

698 

1983 

3513 

293 

5611 

6560 

2571 

3500 

3150 

8051 

5491 

3400 

5906 

177 

102G8 

2940 

3661 

8516 

134 

9450 

8042 

7925 

1351 

3897 

7812 

2944 

3421 

9041 

1991 

1840 

9445 

6048 

2500 

2285 

3565 

7622 

2541 

9672 

3959 

1283 

6096 

6583 

234 

8602 

1375 

6333 

3664 

167 

2021 

0878 

3489 

10107 

4157 

8358 

6561 

8149 

7055 

644 

8577 

53 

7525 

1782 

6383 

3205 

1532 

5889 

2422 

1157 

261 

9876 

5084 

3938 

10192 

9282 

3422 

5075 

276 

4601 

7029 

7279 

936 

1340 

7414 

4185 

4069 

9724 

3816 

7315 

4589 

3944 

2931 

683 

3856 

1371 

967 

3526 

2849 

9416 

3966 

7714 

2720 

95.57 

3267 

10410 

4054 

8527 

1603 

5644 

1062 

4047 

774 

4927 

243 

9109 

2946 

loir.G 

9694 

10450 

710 

8670 

8884 

4073 

3632 

9641 

767 

1502 

719 

2547 

8761 

6750 

5458 

8294 

5383 

537 

4467 

1793 

4242 

4455 

5202 

9822 

9226 

4873 

6778 

1802 

4188 

28 

1206 

9901 

9854 

2527 

1738 

6318 

10041 

907 

10350 

1645 

1403 

204 

4719 

3401 

2836 

439 

9033 

686 

10330 

6543 

201 

2357 

143 

10099 

6684 

1372 

7138 

771 

10182 

3101 

6575 

9425 

4256 

2004 

5197 

2248 

10388 

141 

66 

5270 

3367 

4895 

607 

7761 

9398 

387 

4674 

5553 

515 

6178 

5101 

5972 

4894 

5074 

4880 

5457 

7440 

678 

6484 

3904 

10379 

2660 

3908 

5983 

8163 

7397 

820 

1434 

9563 

1271 

0316 

9242 

19S7 

4393 

118 

7940 

6944 

7955 

785 

1085 

1193 

7422 

4038 

6181 

7250 

7444 

2079 

9048 

6703 

7812 

10125 

3415 

1330 

7088 

8844 

6753 

921 

10439 

412 

9551 

3964 

3275 

4213 

4794 

4405 

6115 

718 

2520 

2149 

9019 

7426 

4088 

6504 

3581 

334 

2417 

1669 

8734 

10233 

9727 

4094 

5699 

10405 

752 

3124 

8240 

172 

3694 

2866 

404 

4901 

8623 

1026 

8578 

10022 

1388 

8789 

9815 

111 

G193 

227 

7596 

1473 

6655 

7939 

4933 

137 

6163 

2996 

996 

2801 

5651 

2829 

4298 

971 

9490 

754 

1869 

3437 

1895 

7264 

2561 

7398 

10285 

8798 

6415 

8533 

9706 

4664 

688 

5258 

8760 

1444 

3911 

6092 

1488 

701 

6060 

5469 

7404 

9097 

9530 

8352 

4703 

7842 

7198 

472 

170 

8984 

3146 

10384 

G924 

3443 

508 

6306 

8847 

8950 

2641 

6928 

8304 

4838 

5485 

6653 

10145 

7652 

1524 

2904 

3041 

7338 

120 

505 

1733 

1964 

6039 

7324 

8025 

9169 

4809 

1100 

5044 

7759 

4008 

10293 

5596 

G564 

290 

7994 

6551 

3829 

9128 

10189 

1736 

1182 

3278 

6776 

255 

9521 

7364 

1942 

3599 

6110 

1825 

7495 

•3550 

4497 

7972 

7630 

6298 

1382 

8759 

4100 

3541 

9887 

3424 

1778 

367 

8749 

1023 

4717 

2644 

434 

1948 

7983 

9841 

1724 

3649 

1668 

9238 

9877 

4695 

9187 

1342 

5192 

9123 

364 

5812 

5059 

0065 

8925 

1918 

C643 

3060 

7225 

9923 

10464 

3767 

5546 

1958 

9094 

6477 

2576 

2129 

7997 

399 

256 

8785 

200 

2638 

1542 

2262 

3527 

7443 

9373 

568 

9754 

2951 

2757 

1944 

2156 

10367 

2464 

2210 

737 

2636 

8138 

819 

4164 

3301 

7728 

4341 

538 

4660 

5902 

2140 

7562 

801G 

2930 

3233 

2294 

4132 

376 

4526 

3656 

6157 

3130 

9588 

10198 

6471 

2754 

10019 

8735 

3161 

3835 

7447 

9614 

8125 

5S72 

8328 

9595 

4427 

369 

7476 

5797 

301 

6508 

6125 

1308 

651 

330 

7734 

7TO1 

7454 

9165 

2349 

192 

10093 

2805 

2828 

139 

3227 

1056 

1569 

10360 

6400 

9322 

147 

5907 

5085 

5253 

8326 

2028 

7988 

8645 

5728 

3519 

5331 

4548 

9919 

8259 

1980 

3113 

6380 

7901 

125 

4353 

4332 

7764 

77S1 

7806 

9674 

2672 

8241 

8776 

2923 

8721 

3626 

225 

9526 

2838 

3686 

1731 

908 

1328 

621 

9719 

4022 

8386 

7742 

3419 

9714 

4779 

733 

3568 

9671 

4531 

9898 

39 

5600 

3610 

1753 

3105 

5700 

233 

7393 

1655 

550S 

9380 

2170 

2133 

6554 

6474 

6394 

3601 

2976 

5467 

842 

3464 

660 

3343 

8550 

8110 

1959 

575 

57 

9875 

67S1 

6422 

8920 

5317 

324 

653 

2947 

4490 

6896 

3961 

8287 

4516 

4837 

166 

2452 

10265 

8857 

2424 

9560 

6332 

5535 

3757 

273 

522 

7635 

9006 

24G8 

9050 

3211 

1344 

2569 

10436 

6698 

386 

2909 

4728 

2431 

4951 

3446 

9307 

9749 

8246 

281 

2862 

7827 

6896 

374 

5315 

2983 

8417 

8828 

8461 

3980 

9121 

6258 

7433 

7749 

8820 

2016 

448 

3298 

220 

3.807 

3094 

2842 

8469 

5455 

2416 

1044 

1356 

2334 

3720 

3900 

4582 

7231 

1019 

873 

8888 

7515 

2093 

5464 

1039 

2834 

8398 

5092 

3651 

6842 

3336 

2865 

8168 

9579 

8891 

3753 

3773 

1402 

2979 

977 

6234 

474 

10034 

5548 

4183 

7828 

5389 

3034 

9336 

4723 

4235 

2722 

7312 

2437 

4319 

3815 

790 

2425 

5859 

2697 

2898 

5990 

587 

7477 

9012 

484 

3056 

9009 

8390 

2105 

9707 

4737 

813 

3068 

2818 

60 

4059 

5473 

4090 

7609 

10177 

4114 

8251 

2785 

3444 

7716 

4444 

6987 

1060 

304 

2213 

4331 

1566 

10241 

1656 

1001 

7554 

3942 

517 

4451 

502 

2849 

1555 

4221 

6012 

2176 

2980 

2S04 

7136 

8504 

277 

9663 

10352 

3739 

2284 

2971 

5574 

2259 

9886 

466 

1G46 

6511 

1203 

6748 

9248 

7392 

9766 

2661 

10149 

3269 

9809 

4S82 

2510 

2714 

7595 

7036 

5083 

2277 

10332 

7219 

9138 

1522 

2314 

2977 

8485 

4469 

2096 

8213 

5489 

5142 

10322 

7121 

670 

4849 

8295 

3913 

7681 

1169 

678 

2744 

2046 

7271 

2664 

10482 

9141 

8095 

1122 

3374 

5237 

7108 

74 

7019 

404 

485 

3035 

2753 

1219 

4919 

987 

4851 

8748 

10491 

6875 

85 

2268 

9323 

7940 

2895 

7023 

5332 

5866 

10126 

3172 

8034 

4412 

8996 

2401 

6635 

2115 

2138 

4346 

6605 

8403 

34.54 

2377 

5781 

730 

6392 

3184 

2957 

4170 

6997 

1694 

10297 

6438 

3468 

7818 

5801 

2734 

10485 

2781 

9127 

7194 

3998 

7787 

4378 

1682 

925 

4693 

411 

159 

1710 

5507 

7325 

893 

9618 

723 

9763 

626 

8112 

3510 

7172 

9527 

6494 

2490 

8318 

7021 

2798 

10473 

9403 

1706 

73 

722 

9107 

7850 

3098 

7428 

1128 

8164 

8573 

203 

4118 

6150 

7873 

6969 

6571 

7786 

9481 

5707 

5321 

3547 

4618 

5108 

2770 

1089 

3078 

5219 

1870 

8388 

7770 

5653 

5478 

4414 

10492 

5440 

8786 

7572 

3163 

7229 

6671 

4976 

1672 

3248 

9703 

611 

1928 

5504 

6616 

8696 

10472 

4493 

2669 

6620 

2395 

888 

510 

4783 

3180 

110 

2 

5033 

403 

173 

5762 

2237 

9936 

252 

8615 

3733 

3010 

2832 

9690 

8324 

591 

8256 

8422 

2819 

876 

196 

9052 

9421 

5030 

10058 

78 

828 

6820 

2897 

6822 

2587 

9676 

7409 

9563 

9030 

4138 

384 

3810 

3482 

10419 

5614 

3075 

3115 

6164 

2528 

3329 

2400 

3943 

9576 

503 

3470 

512 

8038 

3234 

7283 

7101 

3128 

8210 

3782 

2583 

3779 

3595 

4876 

5024 

101 

917 

5666 

8107 

9117 

2048 

8800 

3379 

4005 

6674. 

3151 

7626 

6738 

9787 

3785 

3951 

8688 

116 

3271 

7915 

3176 

8208 

9157 

9686 

2991 

8484 

518 

3635 

10316 

4829 

7866 

6871 

9217 

5167 

2635 

9441 

7187 

7668 

4935 

6401 

3621 

2205 

4645 

8954 

4351 

4603 

8893 

7926 

5374 

610 

7406 

795 

35 

2682 

1140 

6650 

8605 

6648 

3030 

2407 

2326 

6297 

8281 

6520 

7724 

7176 

8810 

7178 

8104 

7911 

6219 

9907 

3631 

7320 

188 

3217 

9951 

3483 

4786 

419 

2631 

19U 

1648 

7544 

1590 

5022 

1316 

6845 

2162 

7800 

5329 

8052 

579 

8803 

4553 

8715 

8375 

9748 

8701 

2772 

5395 

314 

7684 

2556 

4652 

6949 

6542 

10106 

956 

3178 

759 

80 

3208 

5712 

3039 

5472 

10487 

3594 

1960 

7403 

3811 

708 

2251 

5851 

2098 

7236 

1687 

3089 

1461 

8543 

6256 

7591 

1352 

6790 

535 

5000 

7095 

992 

1880 

8180 

471 

6752 

10449 

10255 

3794 

703 

3768 

9612 

152 

7871 

193 

6371 

3583 

495 

8500 

7123 

3473 

7882 

4874 

8179 

2843 

7921 

6982 

4035 

3338 

4063 

5740 

6322 

10308 

7054 

6765 

4171 

4000 

4990 

7970 

6565 

3408 

9362 

1410 

6507 

2361 

162 

4175 

1762 

295 

68 

7693 

3297 

3040 
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REGISTRATION   UNDER   THE   SELECTIVE    DRAFT   AND   ALIEN   ENEMY    LAWS. 

(From  Provost  Marslial-General  Crowder's  data.) 

The  registration  throughout  the  Nation,  under  the  Selective  Draft  Law  which  took  place  on  June  5, 
and  Included  all  men  \vithin  the  ages  21-31  years.  Estimates  nad  been  made  of  the„  number  of  registra- 
tions to  be  expected  and  the  results  showed  a  discrepancy  of  less  than  4  per  cent.  TJie  apparent  shortage, 
about  298,000,  was  considerably  less  than  t!ie  number  of  men  21  to  30  years  of  age,  inclusive,  who  were  es- 
timated by  the  War  Department  to  have  been  in  the  various  branches  of  the  military  and  naval  services 
of  the  United  States  on  June  5,  and  for  that  reason  exempt  from  the  requirement  of  registration.  This 
number  is  600,000.  On  the  face  of  these  figures,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  men  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  31  in  the  United  States  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  number  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau 
on  May  12 — 10,079,000.     The  returns  of  registration  available  on  September  30,  are  as  follows: 

REVISED    DRAFT    REGISTRATION. 


.■.         .       States. 

Aliens. 

Alien 
Enemies. 

Total 

of  All 

Regist'd. 

Total 
White. 

Total 
Colored. 

Pci'  Cent, 
of 

Estim.ate. 

Alabama. 

1,183 

14,652 

517 

67,464 

9,323 

58,631 

2,8S3 

1,569 

5,682 

1,224 

3,970 

95,145 

13,651 

11,714 

6,404 

910 

2,958 

10,196 

7,603 

106,014 

70,099 

24,599 

567 

10,992 

11,790 

5,251 

3,793 

9,507 

77,372 

4,324 

235,538 

532 

7,205 

89,909 

2,947 

6,234 

180,754 

15,043 

447 

2,666 

987 

27,024 

7,145 

3,508 

2,575 

16,001 

10,521 

23,522 

3,353 

77 

193 

75 

3,948 

472 

1,111 

92 

79 

20S 

120 

176 

6,051 

4,149 

1,822 

296 

180 

208 

58 

896 

1,508 

2,750 

1,971 

45 

1,008 

687 

938 

77 

79 

4,956 

108 

30,965 

34 

615 

4,138 

219 

480 

5,455 

126 

58 

417 

72 

1.043 

344 

56 

179 

791 

470 

3,401 

329 

181,614 

36,932 
149,444 
297,532 

88,874 
159,9.55 

21,864 

31,930 

84,683 
231,418 

41,117 
672,498 
255,145 
216,299 
148,819 
190,225 
157,464 

60,407 
120,345 
359.323 
374,220 
221,715 
139,525 
299,825 

88,273 
118,407 

12,038 

37,642 
302,742 

32,202 

1,060,693 

203,096 

65,007 
568,635 
159,211 

62,922 
834,389 

53,458 
128,039 

58,251 
189,573 
413,852 

41,952 

27,098 
181,826 
108,330 
119,978 
238,384 

22,848 

104,550 

6,001 

85 

109,644 

22,118 

103,049 

222,972 

18.829 

97,243 

15,6.34 

20,577 

46,284 

127,645 

36,751 

556,837 

230,880 

200,636 

137,207 

167,159 

88,142 

50,049 

89,0.54 

248,143 

295,158 

195,378 

64,334 

270,275 

75,097 

110,784 

8,111 

27,931 

207 ,666 

28,379 

746,434 

137,459 

57,099 

450,389 

158.844 

56,062 

612,196 

37,422 

60,981 

.55,019 

146,564 

309,391 

34,314 

23,465 

120,740 

91,685 

97,860 

212,113 

18,932 

70,710 

34S 

45,803 

3,14S 

243 

2,970 

3,267 

9,705 

30,478 

102,429 

220 

23,114 

10,446 

2,127 

4,942 

22,081 

66,156 

104 

22,792 

3,658 

6,213 

1,017 

74,579 

18,875 

373 

1,434 

57 

59 

12,748 

166 

19,082 

65,072 

88 

24,199 

12,359 

146 

35,984 

867 

67,547 

149 

41,950 

76,394 

149 

69 

58,972 

485 

11,127 

616 

234 

84  5 

Arizona 

107  6 

Arkansas  . 

04  3 

California 

88   1 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

20.3 
101   0 

Delaware 

73  3 

District  of  Columbia 

86  5 

Florida 

77  5 

Georgia 

90  8' 

Idaho 

79  0 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

107.2 

98.2 

101.6 

82.6 

Kentucky 

92  8 

Louisiana 

91  6 

Maine 

90  5 

Maryland 

95.3 

Massachusetts 

98.0 

Michigan 

114.3 

Minnesota 

90.0 

Mississippi 

78.6 

Missouri 

92 . 4 

Montana 

121.0 

Nebraska 

91.1 

Nevada ■. 

72.7 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

102.7 
98.1 

95.8 

New  York " .' 

92.7 

104.6 

North  Dakota.    . 

84.3 

113.9 

Oklahoma 

58.0 

81. 1 

Pennsylvania 

94.8 

87.9 

South  Cavolina 

93.0 

South  Dakota 

85.9 

Tennessee 

96.4 

97.3 

Utah ....    . 

90.2 

Vermont 

73.0 

Virginia 

98.2 

51.3 

West  Virginia 

83.9 

104.3 

Wyoming 

83.6 

Indians , 

4 

2 

Totals 

1,275,902 

80,538 

9,780,685 

BOARD    TO    COLLECT    MEDICAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    WAR. 

The  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  Major-Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas,  has  established  a  board  to  collect 
material  for  the  medical  and  surgical  history  of  American  participation  in  the  European  War.  This  board 
is  composed  of  Col.  C.  C.  McCuUock,  librarian  of  the  Army  Medical  Library;  Major  F.  H.  Garrison,  As- 
sistant Librarian  in  direct  charge  of  work  on  the  history:  and  Capt.  John  S.  Fulton,  Secretary  of  the  Maryland 
State  Board  of  Health,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  statistical  work. 

One  phase  of  the  subject  which  will  be  given  attention  is  the  advance  made  in  reducing  both  the  number 
of  cases  of  disease  and  the  death  rate  among  those  cases  occurring.  This  reduction  is  forecast  by  results 
during  the  mobilization  of  United  States  troops  for  service  on  the  Mexican  border  and  among  the  European 
armies  engaged  in  the  war. 

Some  European  countries  are  known  to  be  well  along  on  medical  histories  of  the  war.  The  medical 
story  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  six  volumes,  whose  preparation  covered  a  period 
f  twenty-eight  years  from  the  end  pf  the  war. 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  work  done  relatively  soon  after  the  end  of  the  war,  although  the  immense 
mass  of  reports  to  be  gone  througn  and  analyzed  and  the  material  from  them  assembled  will  probably 
require  many  months'  work. 
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THE    ESPIONAGE    ACT. 

(Passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  June  15,  1917.) 
TITLE    I,— ESPIONAGE. 

Section  1  That  (a)  whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  National  de- 
fense with  intent  or  reason  to  believe  that  the  information  to  be  obtained  is  to  be  us3d  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  advantage  of  any  foreign  nation,  goes  upon,  enters,  flies  over,  or  otherwise  obtains 
information  concerning  any  vessel,  aircraft,  work  of  defense,  navy  yard,  naval  station,  submarine  base, 
coaling  station,  fort,  battery,  torpedo  station,  dockyard,  canal,  railroad,  arsenal,  camp,  factory,  mine,  tele- 
graph telephone,  wireless,  or  signal  station,  building,  office,  or  other  place  connected  with  the  National  de- 
fense 'owned  or  constructed,  or  in  progress  of  construction  by  the  United  States  or  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  anv  of  its  officers  or  agents,  or  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
or  any  place  in  which  any  vessel,  aircraft,  arms,  munitions,  or  other  materials  or  instruments  for  use  in  lime 
of  war  are  being  made,  prepared,  repaired,  or  stored,  under  any  contract  or  o.sxreement  with  the  United 
States  or  with  any  person  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  otherwise  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  prohibited  place  within  the  meaning  of  section  6  of  this  title;  or  (b)  whoever  for  tlie  purpose  aforesaid, 
and  with  like  intent  or  reason  to  believe,  copies,  takes,  makes,  or  obtains,  or  attempts,  or  induces  or  aids 
another  to  copy,  take,  make,  or  obtain  any  sketch,  photograph,  photograpliic  negative,  blue  print,  plan, 
map,  model,  instrument,  appliance,  document,  writing,  or  note  of  anything  connected  with  the  National 
defense'  or  (c)  whoever,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  .receives  or  obtains  or  agrees  or  attempts  or  induces  or 
aids  another  to  receive  or  obtain  from  any  person,  or  from  any  source  whatQver,  any  document,  writing, 
code  book,  signal  book,  sketcli,  photograph,  photographic  negative,  blue  print,  plan,  map,  model,  instru- 
ment appliance,  or  note,  of  anything  connected  with  the  National  defense,  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
believe,  at  the  time  he  receives  or  obtains,  or  agrees  or  attemi)ts  or  induces  or  aids  another  to  receive  or 
obtain  it,  that  it  has  been  or  will  be  obtained,  taken,  made  or  disposed  of  by  any  person  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title:  or  (d)  whoever,  lawfully  or  unlawfully  having  possession  of,  access  to,  control  over, 
or  being  intrusted  with  any  document,  writing,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketcn,  photograph,  photographic 
negative,  blue  print,  plan,  map,  model,  instrument,  appliance,  or  note  relating  to  the  National  defense, 
wilfully  communicates  or  transmits  or  attempts  to  communicate  or  transmit  tiie  same  to  any  person  not 
entitled  to  receive  it,  or  wilfully  retains  the  same  and  fails  to  deliver  it  on  demand  to  the  officer  or  employe 
of  the  United  States  entitled  to  receive  it;  or  (e)  whoever,  being  intrusted  with  or  having  lawful  possession 
or  control  of  any  document,  writing,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketch,  photograph,  photographic  negative, 
blue  print,  plan,  model,  note,  or  information,  relating  to  the  National  defense,  through  gross  negligence 
permits  the  same  to  be  removed  from  its  proper  place  of  custody  or  delivered  to  any  one  in  violation  of  hia 
trust,  or  to  be  lost,  stolen,  abstracted,  or  destroyed,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  510,000, 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec  2.  (a')  Whoever,  with  intent  or  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  advantage  of  a  foreign  nation,  communicates,  delivers,  or  transmits,  or  attempts  to.  or  aids 
or  induces  another  to  communicate,  deliver,  or  transmit,  to  any  foreign  government,  or  to  any  faction  or 
party  or  military  or  naval  force  within  a  foreign  country,  whether  recognized  or  unrecognized  by  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  representative,  officer,  agent,  employe,  subject,  or  citizen  thereof,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  document,  writing,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketch,  photograph,  photographic  negative,  blue 
print  plan  map,  model,  note,  instrument,  appliance,  or  information  relating  to  the  National  defense,  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years:  Provided,  That  whoever  shall  violate  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  time  of  war  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  thirty  years;  and  (b)  whoever,  in  time  of  war,  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  enemy,  shall  collect,  record,  publish,  or  communicate,  or  attempt  to  elicit  any  information 
with  respect  to  the  movement,  numbers,  description,  condition,  or  disposition  of  any  of  the  armed  forces, 
ships,  aircraft,  or  war  materials  of  the  United  States,  or  with  respect  to  the  plans  or  conduct,  or  supposed 
plans  or  conduct  of  any  naval  or  military  oper.ations,  or  with  respect  to  any  works  or  mea.sures  undertaken 
for  or  connected  with,  or  intended  for  the  fortification  or  defense  of  any  place,  or  any  other  information  re- 
lating to  the  public  defense,  which  might  be  useful  t^)  the  enemy,  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  thirty  years. 

Si5c.  3.  Whoever,  when  the  United  States  is  at  war,  shall  wilfully  make  or  convey  false  reports  or  false 
statements  with  intent  to  interfere  with  the  operation  or  success  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  or  to  promote  the  success  of  its  enemies  and  whoever,  when  the  United  States  is  at  war,  shall  wil- 
fully cause  or  attempt  to  cause  insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refuisal  of  duty,  in  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  wilfully  obstruct  the  recruiting  or  enlistment  service  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  injury  of  the  service  or  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
§10,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

Sec  4.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  violate  the  provisions  of  sections  2  or  3  of  this  title,  and 
one  or  more  of  such  per.sons  does  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  each  of  the  parties  to  such 
conspiracy  shall  be  puni.shed  as  in  said  sections  provided  in  the  case  of  the  doing  of  the  act  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  is  the  object  of  such  conspiracy.  Except  as  above  provided,  conspiracies  to  commit  offenses 
under  this  title  shall  be  punished  as  provided  by  section  37  of  the  act  to  codify,  revise,  and  amend  the  penal 
laws  of  tne  United  States  approved  March  4,  1909. 

Sec.  5.  Whoever  harbors  or  conceals  any  person  who  he  knows,  or  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
or  suspect,  has  committed,  or  is  about  to  commit,  an  offense  under  this  title  shall  be  punished  by  a  flue  of 
not  more  than  810,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec  6  The  President  in  time  of  war  or  in  case  of  Nation.al  emergency  may  by  proclamation  desig- 
nate any  place  other  than  those  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  1  hereof  in  which  anything  for  the  use 
of  the  army  or  navy  is  being  prepared  or  constructed^  or  stored  as  a  prohibited  place  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title:  Prodded,  That  he  shall  determine  that  information  with  respect  thereto  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  National  defense. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  courts- 
martial,  military  commissions,  or  naval  courts-martial  under  sections  1342,  1343,  and  1624  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  as  amended.  ,     , 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  extend  to  all  Territories,  possessions,  and  places  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  whether  or  not  contiguous  thereto,  and  offenses  under  this  title 
when  committed  upon  the  high  seas  or  elsewhere  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  and  outside  the  territorial  limits  thereof  shall  be  punishable  hereunder. 

Sec.  9.  The  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  National  defense  secrets,"  approved 
March  3,  1911,  is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE    II.— VESSELS    IN    PORTS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Section  1.  Whenever  the  President  by  proclamation  or  Executive  order  declares  a  National  emer- 
gency to  exist  by  reason  of  actual  or  threatened  war,  insurrection,  or  invasion,  or  disturbance  or  threatened 
disturbance  of  the  international  relations  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  make, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  anchor.age  and  movement 
of  any  vessel,  foreign  or  domestic.  In  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States,  may  Inspect  such  vessel  at 
any  time,  place  guards  thereon,  and,  if  necessary  in  his  opinion  in  order  to  secure  such  vessels  from  damage 
or  injury,  or  to  prevent  damage  or  Injury  to  any  harbor  or  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  to  secure  tne  ob- 
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servance  oJ  the  rights  and  oblif^ations  of  the  United  States,  may  take,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, for  such  purposes,  full  possession  and  control  of  such  vessel  and  remove  therefrom  the  officers  and 
crew  thereof  and  all  other  persons  not  specially  authorized  by  him  to  go  or  remain  on  board  thereof. 

Within  the  territory  and  waters  of  the  Canal  Zone  tWe  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  by  this  section  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  owner,  agent,  master,  officer,  or  person  in  charge,  or  any  member  of  the  crew  of  any 
such  vessel  fails  to  comply  with  any  regulation  or  rule  issued  or  order  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  obstructs  or  interferes  with  tlie 
exercise  of  any  power  conferred  by  this  title,  the  vessel,  together  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and 
equipment,  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeit\ire  to  the  United  States  iu  the  same  manner  as  merchandise 
is  forfeited  for  violation  of  the  customs  revenue  laws;  and  the  person  guilty  of  such  failure,  obstru^'tion, 
or  interference  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner  or  master  or  any  other  person  in  charge  or  command  of 
any  private  vessel,  foreign  or  domestic,  or  for  any  member  of  the  crew  or  other  person,  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States,  wilfully  to  cause  or  permit  the  destruction  or  injury  of  suoli  ve.ssel  or  know- 
ingly to  permit  said  vessel  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  resort  for  any  person  conspiring  with  another  or  preparing 
to  commit  any  offense  against  the  United  States,  or  in  violation  of  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  tlie  law  of  nations,  or  to  defraud  the  United  States,  or  knowingly 
to  permit  such  ves.sels  to  be  used  in  violation  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
law  of  nations;  and  in  case  such  vessel  shall  be  so  used,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  or  master  or 
other  person  in  charge  or  command  thereof,  the  vessel,  together  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and 
equipment,  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  to  the  United  States  in  tlie  same  manner  as  merchandise 
is  forfeited  for  violation  of  the  customs  revenue  laws;  and  whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  810,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  may  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

TITLE  III.— INJURING  VESSELS  ENGAGED  IN  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 
Section  1.  Whoever  shall  set  fire  to  any  vessel  of  foreign  registry,  or  any  vessel  of  American  registry 
entitled  to  engage  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  to  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  as  defined  In 
section  310  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1909,  entitled  "An  act  to  codify,  revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of 
the  United  States,"  or  to  the  cargo  of  the  same,  or  shall  tamper  with  the  motive  power  or  instrumentalities 
of  navigation  of  such  vessel,  or  shall  place  bombs  or  explosives  in  or  upon  such  vessel,  or  sliall  do  any  other 
act  to  or  upon  such  vessel  while  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or,  if  such  vessel  is  of  American 
registry,  while  she  is  on  the  high  sea,  with  intent  to  injure  or  endanger  the  safety  of  the  vessel  or  of  her 
cargo,  or  of  persons  on  board,  whether  the  injury  or  danger  is  so  intended  to  take  place  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  or  after  the  vessel  shall  liave  departed  therefrom;  or  whoever  shall  attempt 
or  conspire  to  do  any  such  acts  with  such  intent,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than. twenty  years,  or  both. 

TITLE    IV.— INTERFERENCE    WITH    FOREIGN    COMMERCE    BY    VIOLENT    MEANS. 
Section  1.     Whoever,  with  intent  to  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  obstruct  or  attempt  to  prevent,  interfere 
with,  or  obstruct  t)ie  exportation  to  foreign  countries  of  articles  from  the  United  States,  shall  injure  or  destroy 
by  fire  or  explosives,  such  articles  or  the  places  where  they  may  be  while  in  such  foreign  commerce,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

TITLE  v.— ENFORCEMENT  OF  NEUTRALITY. 
"Section  1.  During  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  neutral  nation,  the  President,  or  any.  person 
thereunto  authorized  by  him,  may  withhold  clearance  from  or  to  any  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  wliich 
is  required  by  law  to  secure  clearance  before  departing  from  port  or  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or,  by  service  of  formal  notice  upon  the  owner,  master,  or  person  in  command  or  having  charge 
of  any  domestic  vessel  not  required  by  law  to  secure  clearances  before  so  departing,  to  forbid  its  departure 
from  port  or  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  whenever  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
any  such  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  whether  requiring  clearance  or  not,  is  about  to  carry  fuel,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, men,  supplies,  dispatches,  or  information  to  any  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  foreign  belligerent 
nation  in  violation  of  the  laws,  treaties,  or  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  law  of  nations;  and 
it  shall  thereupon  be  unlawful  for  such  vessel  to  depart. 

Sec.  2.  During  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  neutral  nation,  the  President,  or  any  person 
thereunto  authorized  by  him,  may  detain  any  armed  vessel  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  American  citizens 
or  any  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign  (other  than  one  which  has  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States  as  a 
public  vessel),  which  is  manifestl.v  built  for  warlike  purposes  or  has  been  converted  or  adapted  from  a 
private  vessel  to  one  suitable  for  warlike  use,  until  the  owner  or  master,  or  person  having  charge  of  such 
vessel,  shall  furnish  proof  satisfactory  to  the  President,  or  to  the  person  duly  authorized  by  him,  tliat  the 
vessel  will  not  be  employed  by  the  said  owners,  or  master,  or  person  having  charge  tliereof,  to  cruise  against 
or  commit  or  attempt  to  commit  hostilities  upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign  prince 
or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  which  the  United  States  Is  at  peace,  and  that  the  said 
vessel  win  not  be  sold  or  delivered  to  any  belligerent  nation,  or  to  an  agent,  officer,  or  citizen  of  such  nation, 
by  them  or  any  of  them,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or,  having  left  that  jurisdiction,  upon 
the  high  seas. 

Sec.  3.  During  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  neutral  nation,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  send 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  St.ates  any  vessel  built,  armed,  or  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war,  or  con- 
verted from  a  private  vessel  into  a  vessel  of  war,  with  any  intent  or  under  any  agreement  or  contract, 
written  or  oral,  that  such  vessel  shall  be  delivered  to  a  belligerent  nation,  or  to  an  agent,  office}',  or  citizen 
of  such  nation,  or  with  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  said  vessel  shall  or  will  be  employed  *  in  the 
service  of  any  such  belligerent  nation  after  its  departure  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  During  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  Is  a  neutral  nation,  in  addition  to  the  facts  required 
by  sections  4197,  4198,  and  4200  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  be  set  out  in  the  masters'  and  shippers'  manifests 
before  clearance  will  be  issued  to  vessels  bound  to  foreign  ports,  each  of  which  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  is  hereby  declared  to  be  and  Is  continued  in  full  force  and  effect,  every  master  or  person  having 
charge  or  command  of  any  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  whether  requiring  clearance  or  not,  before  departure 
of  such  vessel  from  port  shall  deliver  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  district  wherein  such  vessel  is  then 
located  a  statement  duly  verified  by  oath,  that  the  cargo  or  any  part  of  the  cargo  is  or  is  not  to  be  delivered 
to  other  vessels  in  port  or  to  be  transshipped  on  the  high  seas  and,  if  it  is  to  be  so  delivered  or  transshipped, 
stating  the  kind  and  quantities  and  the  value  of  the  total  quantity  of'each  kind  of  article  so  to  be  delivered 
or  transshipped,  and  the  name  of  the  person,  corporation,  vessel,  or  government,  to  whom  the  delivery 
or  transshipment  is  to  be  made;  and  the  owners,  shippers,  or  consignors  of  the  cargo  of  such  vessel  shall 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions'  deliver  to  the  Collector  like  statements  under  oath  as 
to  the  cargo  or  the  parts  thereof  laden  or  shipped  by  them,  respectively. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  it  appears  that  the  vessel  is  not  entitled  to  clearance  or  whenever  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  additional  statements  under  oath  required  in  the  foregoing  section  are  false,  the 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  district  in  which  the  vessel  is  located  may,  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  refuse  clearance  to  any  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  and  by  formal  notice  served  upon  the 
owners,  master,  or  person  or  persons  in  command  or  charge  of  any  domestic  vessel  lor  which  clearance  is 
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JOt  required  by  law,  forbid  the  departure  of  the  vessel  from  the  port  or  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  shall  thereupon  be  unlawful  for  the  vessel  to  depart. 

'  Sec.  6.     Whoever,  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  shall  take,  or  attempt  or  conspire 

o  take,  or  authorize  the  taking  of  any  such  vessel,  out  of  port  or  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 

.lall  be  fined  not  more  than  510,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both;  and,  in  addition, 

uch  vessel,  her  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  equipment,  and  her  cargo  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.     Whoever,  being  a  person  belonging  to  the  armed  land  or  naval  forces  of  a  belligerent  nation 

r  belligerent  faction  of  any  nation  and  being  Interned  in  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  law 

f  nations,  shall  leave  or  attempt  to  leave  said  jurisdiction,  or  sliall  leave  or  attempt  to  leave  the  limits 

( Internment  in  which  freedom  of  movement  has  been  allowed,  without  permission  from  the  proper  official 

'.  the  United  States  in  charge,  or  shall  wilfully  overstay  a  leave  of  absence  granted  by  such  official,  shall 

e  subject  to  arrest  bv  any  marshal  or  deputy  marshal  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  military  or  naval 

utnorities  thereof,  arid  shall  he  returned  to  the  place  of  internment  and  there  confined  and  safely  kept 

or  such  period  of  time  as  the  official  of  the  United  States  in  charge  shall  direct;  and  whoever,  within  the 

Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  subject  thereto,  shall  aid  or  entice  any  interned  person  to  escape  or 

>ttempt  to  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  from  the  limits  of  internment  prescribed, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  51,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  8.  .Section  13  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify,  revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the 
United  States,"  approved  March  4,  1909,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  13.  Whoever,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  of  its  possessions, 
jcnowingly  begins  or  sets  on  foot  or  provides  or  prepares  a  means  lor  or  furnishes  the  money  for,  or  who 
takes  part  in,  any,military  or  naval  expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory 
or  dominion  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United 
States  is  at  peace,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S3, 000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both." 
Sec.  9.  That  the  President  may  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes"  of  this  title. 

Sec.  10.  Section  15  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify,  revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the 
'Tnited  States,"  approved  March  4.  1909,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
'Jnited  States,  or  of  the  militia  thereof,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  compel  any  foreign  vessel  to  depart 
from  the  United  States  or  any  of  its, possessions  in  all  cases  in  which,  by  the  law  of  nations  or  the  treaties 
■of  the  United  States,  it  ought  not  to  remain,  and  to  detain  or  prevent  any  foreign  vessel  from  so  departing 
in  all  cases  in  which,  by  the  law  of  nations  or  the  treaties  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  entitled  to  depart." 
Sec.  11.  The  joint  resolution  approved  March  4,  1915,  "To  empower  the  President  to  better  enforce 
and  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States."  and  any  act  of  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
isions  of  this  title  are  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  VI.— SEIZURE  OF  ARMS  AND  OTHER  ARTICLES  INTENDED  FOR  EXPORT. 
Section  1.  Whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  e.vport  or  ship  from  or  take  out  of  the  United  States, 
ny  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  or  other  articles,  in  violation  of  law,  or  whenever  there  shall  be  known  or 
jrobable  cause  to  believe  that  any  such  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  or  other  articles,  are  being  or  are  intended 
o  be  exported,  or  shipped  from,  or  taken  out  of  the  United  States,  in  Violation  of  law,  the  several  Collectors, 
Taval  Officers,  Surveyors,  Inspectors  of  Customs,  and  Marshals,  and  Deputy  Marshals  of  the  United 
;ates,  and  every  other  person  duly  authorized  for  the  purpose  by  the  President,  may  seize  and  detain 
ny  articles  or  munitions  of  war  about  to  be  exported  or  shipped  from,  or  taken  out  of  the  United  States, 
n  violation  of  law,  and  the  vessels  or  vehicles  containing  the  same,  and  retain  possession  thereof  until 
eleased  or  disposed  of  as  hereinafter  directed.  If  upon  due  inquiry  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  property 
eized  shall  appear  to  have  been  about  to  be  so  unlawfully  exported,  shipped  from,  or  taken  out  of  the 
Jnited  States,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  making  any  seizure  under  this  title  to  apply,  with  due 
liligence,  to  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone,  or  to  the  Judge  of  a  Court  of  First  Instance  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  place  within  which  the  seizure  is  made,  for  a  warrant  to  justify  the  further 
detention  of  the  property  so  seized,  which  warrant  shall  be  granted  only  on  oath  or  affirmation  showing 
that  there  is  known  or  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  property  seized  is  being  or  is  intended  to  bo 
exported  or  shipped  from  or  taken  out  of  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law;  and  if  the  Judge  refuses 
to  Issue  the  warrant,  or  application  therefor  is  not  made  by  the  person  making  the  seizure  within  a  reasonable 
time,  not  exceeding  ten  days  after  the  seizure,  the  property  shall  forthwith  be  restored  to  the  owner  or 
person  from  whom  seized.  If  the  Judge  is  satisfied  that  the  seizure  was  justified  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  issues  his  warrant  accordingly,  then  the  property  shall  be  detained  by  the  person  seizing  it 
until  the  President,  who  ife  hereby  expressly  authorized  so  to  do,  orders  it  to  be  restored  to  the  owner 
or  claimant,  or  until  it  is  discharged  in  due  course  of  law  on  petition  of  the  claimant,  or  on  trial  of  con- 
demnation proceedings,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  The  owner  or  claimant  of  any  property  seized  under  this  title  may,  at  any  time  before  con- 
demnation proceedings  have  been  instituted,  as  hereinafter  provided,  file  his  petition  for  its  restoration 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  Court  of  First 
Instance  in  tne  Philippine  Islands,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  place  in  which  the  "seizure  was  made,  where- 
upon the  Court  shall  advance  the  cause  for  hearing  and  determination  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and,  after 
causing  notice  to  be  given  to  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  and  to  the  person  msiking  the 
seizure,  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  decide  whether  the  property  seized  shall  be  restored  to  the  petitioner 
or  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  person  making  any  seizure  under  this  title  applies  for  and  obtams  a  warrant 
for  the  detention  of  the  property,  and  (a)  upon  the  hearing  and  determination  of  the  petition  of  the  owner 
or  claimant  restoration  Is  denied,  or  (b)  the  owner  or  claimant  falls  to  file  a  petition  for  restoration  within 
thirty  days  after  the  seizure,  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  wherein  It  was  seized,  upon  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General,  shall  institute  libel  proceedings  in  the  United  States  District  Court  or  the  District 
Court  of  the  Canal  Zone  or  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of  the  Philippine  Islands  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  place  wherein  the  seizure  was  made,  against  the  property  for  condemnation;  and  if,  after  trial  and 
hearing  of  the  issues  involved,  the  property  is  condemned,  it  shall  be  disposed  of  by  sale,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof,  less  the  legal  costs  and  charges,  paid  into  the  Treasury.  j.    .    x. 

Sec.  5.  The  proceedings  in  such  summary  trials  upon  the  petition  of  the  owner  or  claimant  of  the 
property  seized,  as  well  as  in  the  libel  cases  herein  provided  for,  shall  conform,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the 
proceedings  In  admiralty,  except  that  either  party  may  demand  trial  by  jury  of  any  issue  of  fact  joined 
In  such  libel  cases,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  and  legal  expenses  of  both  the  summary  trials  and  the  libel 
proceedings  herein  provided  for,  and  the  execution  and  delivery  of  a  g^d  and  sufficient  bond  in  an  amount 
double  the  value  of  the  property  seized,  conditioned  that  It  will  not  b(rexported  or  used  or  employedcon- 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may  direct  that  it  be  delivered  to  the  owiliera 
thereof  or  to  the  claimants  thereof.  .      •  ,_        _..  i 

Sec.  6.  Except  in  those  eases  in  which  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  or  other  articles 
is  forbidden  by  proclamation  or  otherwise  by  the  President,  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  title,  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to,  or  interfere  with  any  trade  in  such  commodities,  conducted 
with  any  foreign  port  or  place  wheresoever,  or  with  any  other  trade  which  might  have  been  lawfully  carried 
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on  before  the  passage  of  this  title,  under  the  law  of  nations,  or  under  tlie  treaties  or  conventions  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States,  or  under  the  laws  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  payment  of  the  costs  and  legal  expenses  incurred  in  any  such  summary  trial  for  possession 
or  libel  proceeJin!;s,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  order  the  release  and  restoration 
to  the  owner  or  claimant,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  any  property  seized  or  condemned  under  the  provisions 
of  tills  title. 

Sec.  8.  The  President  may  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  li9 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE    VII.— CERTAIN    EXPORTS    IN    TIME    OF    WAR    UNLAWFUL. 

Section  1.  Whenever  during  the  present  war  the  President  shall  hnd  that  the  public  safety  shall 
30  require,  and  shall  make  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  export  from  or  ship  from  or  take 
out  of  the  United  States  to  any  country  named  in  such  proclamation  any  article  or  articles  mentioned  in 
such  proclamation,  except  at  such  time  or  times,  and  under  such  regulations  and  orders,  and  subject  to 
such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  the  President  shall  prescribe,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  President 
or  by  Congress:  Prooided,  however,  Tliat  no  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  thosa 
of  another. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  shall  export,  ship,  or  take  out,  or  deliver  or  attempt  to  deliver  for  export, 
shipment,  or  taking  out,  any  article  in  violation  of  this  title,  or  of  any  regulation  or  order  made  liereunder, 
shall  be  flned  not  more  than  810,000,  or,  if  a  natural  person,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both;  and  any  article  so  delivered  or  exported,  shipped,  or  taken  out,  or  so  attempted  to  be  delivered  or  ex- 
ported, shipped,  or  taken  out,  shall  be  seized  and  forfeited  to  the  United  States;  and  any  officer,  director, 
or  agent  of  a  corporation  who  participates  in  any  such  violation  shall  be  liable  to  like  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  ves.se!,  domestic  or  foreign.  Is  about  to 
carry  out  of  the  United  States  any  article  or  articles  in  violation  of  tlie  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Collector  of 
Customs  for  the  district  in  which  such  vessel  is  located  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  subject  to  i-eview 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  refu.se  clearance  to  any  such  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  for  which  clerir- 
ance  Is  required  by  law,  and  by  formal  notice  served  upon  the  owners,  master,  or  person  or  persons  in  eoni- 
mand  or  charge  of  any  domestic  vessel  for  which  clearance  is  not  required  by  law,  to  forbid  the  departMa 
of  such  vessel  from  the  port,  and  it  shall  thereupon  be  unlawful  for  such  vessel  to  depart.  Whoever,  in  vio- 
lation of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  take,  or  attempt  to  take,  or  authorize  the  taking  of  any 
such  vessel,  out  of  port  or  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both;  and,  in  addition,  such  vessel,  her  tackle,  apparei,  furni- 
ture, equipment,  and  her  forbidden  cargo  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  Stales. 

TIILE    VIII.— DISTURBANCE    OF    FOREIGN    RELATIONS. 

Section  1.  Whoever,  in  relation  to  any  dispute  or  controversy  between  a  foreign  government  and 
.  the  United  States,  shall  wilfully  and  knowingly  make  any  untrue  statement,  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
under  oatli  before  any  person  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer  oaths,  which  the  affiant  has  knowl- 
edge or  reason  to  believe  will,  or  may  be  used  to  influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  of  any  officer  or  agent  of  any  foreign  government,  to  tlie  injury  of  tlie  United  States,  or  with  a  view 
or  intent  to  influence  any  measure  of  or  action  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  branch 
thereof,  to  the  injury  of  tl^e  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  85,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

.Sec.  2.  Whoever  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  falsely  assume  or  pretend  to  be  a 
diplomatic  or  consular,  or  other  olTicial  of  a  foreign  government  duly  accredited  as  such  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  defraud  such  foreign  government  or  any  person,  and  shall  take 
upon  himself  to  act  as  such,  or  in  such  pretended  character  shall  demand  or  obtain,  or  attempt  to  obtain 
from  any  person  or  from  said  foreign  government,  or  from  any  officer  thereof,  any  money,  paper,  document, 
or  other  thing  of  value,  shall  be  nned  not  more  tlian  85,000,  or  impri.soned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  Whoever,  other  tnan  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  or  attache,  shall  act  in  the  United  States 
as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  government  without  prior  notification  to  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  flned  not 
more  than  85,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  yeare,  or  both. 

Sec.  4.  The  words  "foreign  government,"  as  used  in  this  act  and  in  sections  156,  157,  161.  170,  171, 
172,  173,  and  220  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1909.  entitled  "An  act  to  codify,  revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws 
of  the  United  States,"  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  government,  faction,  or  body  of  insurgents  within 
a  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  peace,  which  government,  faction,  or  body  of  insurgents  may 
or  may  not  have  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  a  Government. 

Sec  5.  If  two  or  more  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  conspire  to  Injure  or  de- 
stroy specific  property  situated  within  a  foreign  country  and  belonging  to  a  foreign  government  or  to  any 
pohtical  subdivision  thereof  with  which  the  L^nited  States  is  at  peace,  or  any  railroad,  canal,  bridge,  or 
other  public  utility  so  situated,  and  if  one  or  more  of  such  persons  commits  an  act  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  each  of  the  parties  to  the  conspiracy  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  85,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both.  Any  Indictment  or  information 
under  this  section  shall  describe  the  specific  property  which  it  \vtis  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  to  injure  or 
destroy. 

TITLE    IX.— PASSPORTS. 

Section  1.  Before  a  passport  is  issued  to  any  person  by  or  under  authority  of  the  United  States  such 
person  shall  subscribe  to  and  submit  a  written  application  duly  verified  by  his  oath  before  a  person  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  administer  oaths,  which  said  application  shall  contain  a  true  recital  of  each  and 
every  matter  of  fact  whicli  may  be  required  by  law  or  by  any  rules  authorized  by  law  to  be  stated  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  issuance  of  any  such  passport.  Clerks  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  or  other  Federal  officials  authorized,  or  who  may  be  authorized,  to  take  passport  applications 
and  administer  oaths  thereon,  shall  collect,  for  all  services  in  connection  therewith,  a  fee  of  SI,  and  no  more, 
in  lieu  of  all  fees  prescribed  by  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  whether  the  application  is  executed  singly, 
in  duplicate,  or  in  triplicate. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  shall  wilfully  and  knowingly  make  any  false  statement  in  an  application  for  pass- 
port with  intent  to  Induce  or  secure  the  issuance  of  a  passport  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
either  for  his  own  use  or  the  use  of  another,  contrary  to  the  laws  regulating  the  issuance  of  passports  or  the 
rules  prescribed  pursuant  to  such  laws,  or  whoever  shall  wilfully  and  knowingly  use  or  attempt  to  use,  or 
furnish  to  another  for  use,  any  passport  the  issue  of  which  was  secured  in  any  way  by  reason  of  any  false 
statement,  shall  be  flned  not  more  than  82,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  Whoever  shall  wilfully  and  kno\vlngly  use,  or  attempt  to  use,  any  passport  issued  or  designed 
for  the  use  of  another  than  himself,  or  whoever  shall  wilfully  and  knowingly  use  or  attempt  to  use  any  pass- 
port in  violation  of  the  conditions  or  restrictions  therein  contained,  or  of  the  rules  prescribed  pursuant  to 
the  laws  regulating  the  Issuance  of  ifassports,  which  said  rules  shall  be  printed  on  the  passport;  or  whoever 
shall  wilfully  and  knowingly  furnish,  dispose  of,  or  deliver  a  passport  to  any  person,  for  use  l>y  another 
than  the  person  for  whose  use  it  was  originally  issued  anc}  designed,  shall  be  flned  not  more  than  82,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

Sec.  4.  Whoever  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  counterfeit,  mutilate,  or  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
falsely  made,  forged,  counterfeited,  mutilated,  or  altered  any  passport  or  instrument  purporting  to  be  a 
passport,  with  Intent  to  use  the  same,  or  with  Intent  that  the  same  may  be  used  by  another;  or  whoever 
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shall  wiLfulIy  or  knowingly  use,  or  attempt  to  use,  or  furnish  to  another  for  use  any  such  false,  forged,  coun- 
terfeited, mutilated,  or  altered  passport  or  instrument  piu-porting  to  be  a  passport,  or  any  passport  validly 
issued  which  has  become  void  by  the  occurrence  of  any  condition  therein  prescribed  invalidating  the  same 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
TITLE    X.— COUNTERFEITING    GOVERNMENT    SEAL. 

Section  1.  Whoever  shall  fraudulently  or  wrongfully  affix  or  impress  the  seal  of  any  executive  de- 
partment, or  of  any  bureau,  commission,  or  office  of  the  United  States,  to  or  upon  any  certificate,  instrument, 
comniissiou,  document,  or  paper  of  any  description;  or  whoever,  with  knowledge  of  its  fraudulent  charac- 
ter, shall  with  wrongful  or  fraudulent  intent  use,  buy,  procure,  sell,  or  transfer  to  another  any  such  certificate, 
jnstruipent,  commission,  document,  or  paper,  to  which  or  upon  which  said  seal  has  been  so  fraudulently 
affixed  or  impressed,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  counterfeit,  mutilate,  or  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
made,  forged,  counterfeited,  mutilated,  or  altered,  or  shall  willingly  assist  in  falsely  making,  forging,  coun- 
iterfeiting,  mutilating,  or  altering,  the  seal  of  any  executive  department,  or  any  bureau,  commission,  or 
Ijifice  of  the  United  States,  or  whoever  shall  knowingly  use,  affix,  or  impress  any  such  fraudulently  made, 
forged,  counterfeited,  mutilated,  or  altered  seal  to  or  upon  any  certificate,  instrument,  commission,  docu- 
ment, or  paper,  of  any  description,  or  whoever  with  wrongful  or  fraudulent  intent  shall  have  possession  of 
any  such  falsely  made,  forged,  counterfeited,  mutilated,  or  altered  seal,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  so 
falsely  made,  forged,  counterfeited,  mutilated,  or  altered,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S.5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  Whoever  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  counterfeit,  alter,  or  tamper  with  any  naval,  military, 
or  official  pass  or  permit,  issued  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  with  wrongful  or  fraudu- 
lent intent  shall  use  or  have  in  his  possession  any  such  pass  or  permit,  or  shall  personate  or  falsely  represent 
•  himself  to  be  or  not  to  be  a  person  to  whom  such  pass  or  permit  has  been  duly  issued,  or  shall  wilfully  allow 
any  other  person  to  have.or  use  any  such  pass  or  permit,  issued  for  his  use  alone,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
S2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

TITLE   XI.— SEARCH    WARRANTS. 

Section  1.  A  search  warrant  authorized  by  this  title  may  be  issued  by  a  Judge  of  a  United  States 
District  Court,  or  by  a  Judge  of  a  State  or  Territorial  Court  of  record,  or  by  a  United  States  Commissioner 
for  the  district  wherein  the  property  sought  is  located. 

Sec.  2.     A  search  warrant  may  be  issued  under  this  title  upon  either  of  the  following  grounds: 

1.  When  the  property  was  stolen  or  embezzled  in  violation  of  a  law  of  the  United  States;  in  which 
case  it  mav  be  taken  on  the  warrant  from  any  house  or  other  place  in  which  it  is  concealed,  or  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  stolen  or  embezzled,  or  from  any  person  in  whose  possession  it  may  be. 

2.  When  the  property  was  used  as  the  means  of  committing  a  felony;  in  which  case  it  may  be  taken 
on  the  wanant  from  any  house  or  other  place  in  which  it  is  concealed,  or  from  the  possession  of  tne  person 
by  whom  it  was  used  in  the  commission  of  the  offense,  or  from  any  person  in  whose  possession  it  may  be. 

3.  When  the  property,  or  any  paper,  is  possessed,  controlled,  or  used  in  violation  of  section  22  of  this 
title;  in  which  case  it  may  be  taken  on  the  warrant  from  the  person  violating  said  section,  or  from  any  per- 
son in  whose  possession  it  may  be,  or  from  any  house  or  other  place  in  whicn  it  is  concealed. 

Sec.  3.  A  search  warrant  cannot  be  issued  but  upon  probable  cause,  .supported  by  affidavit,  naming 
or  describing  the  person  and  particularly"  describing  the  property  and  the  place  to  be  searched. 

Sec.  4.  The  Judge  or  Commissioner  must,  before  issuing  the  warrant,  examine  on  oath  the  complain- 
ant and  any  witness  he  may  produce,  and  require  their  affidavits  or  take  their  depositions  in  writing  and 
cause  them  to  be  subscribed  by  the  parties  making  them. 

Sec.  5-.  The  affidavits  or  depositions  must  set  forth  the  facts  tending  to  establish  the  grounds  of  the 
application  or  probable  cause  for  believing  that  they  exist. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  Judge  or  Commissioner  is  thereupon  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  the  grounds  of  the 
apphcation,  or  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  their  existence,  he  must  issue  a  search  warrant,  signed 
by  him  with  his  name  of  office,  to  a  civil  officer  of  the  United  States  duly  authorized  to  enforce  or  assist  in 
enforcing  any  law  thereof,  or  to  a  person  so  duly  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  stating 
the  particular  grounds  or  probable  cause  for  its  issue  and  the  names  of  the  persons  whose  affidavits  have 
»  been  taken  in  support  thereof,  and  commanding  him  forthwith  to  search  the  person  or  place  named,  for 
tne  property  specified,  and  to  bring  it  before  the  Judge  or  Commissioner. 

Sec.  7.  A  search  warrant  ihay  in  all  cases  be  served  by  any  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  its  direction, 
but  by  no  other  person,  except  in  aid  of  the  officer  on  his  requiring  it,  he  being  present  and  acting  in  its  exe- 
cution. 

Sec.  8.  The  officer  may  break  open  any  outer  or  inner  door  or  window  of-a  house,  or  any  part  of  a 
house,  or  anything  therein,  to  execute  the  warrant,  if,  after  notice  of  his  authority  and  purpose,  he  is  re- 
fused admittance.  .  ..         , 

Sec.  9.  He  may  break  open  any  outer  or  inner  door  or  window  of  a  house  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
a  person  who,  having  entered  to  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  the  warrant,  is  detained  therein,  or  when  neces- 
sary for  his  own  liberation. 

Sec.  10.  The  Judge  or  Commissioner  must  insert  a  direction  In  the  warrant  that  it  be  served  In  the 
daytime,  unless  the  affidavits  are  positive  that  the  property  is  on  the  person  or  in  the  place  to  be  searched. 
In  which  case  he  may  insert  a  direction  that  it  is  to  be  served  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night. 

Sec.  11.  A  search  warrant  must  be  executed  and  returned  to  the  Judge  or  Commissioner  who  issued 
it  witliin  ten  days  after  its  date;  after  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  warrant,  unless  executed,  is  void. 

Sec.  12.  When  the  officer  takes  property  under  the  warrant,  he  must  give  a  copy  of  the  warrant,  to- 
gether with  a  receipt  for  the  property  taken  (specifying  it  in  detail),  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  him,  or  in  whose  possession  it  was  found;  or,  in  the  absence  of  any  person,  he  must  leave  it  in  the  place 
where  he  found  the  property.  j  ^  ,, 

Sec.  13.  The  officer  must  forthwith  return  the  warrant  to  the  Judge  or  Commissioner  and  deliver 
to  him  a  written  inventory  of  the  property  taken,  made  publicly  or  in  the  presence  of  the  person  from  whose 
possession  it  was  taken,  and  of  the  applicant  for  the  warrant.  If  they  are  present,  verified  by  the  affidavit 
of  the  officer  at  the  foot  of  the  inventory  and  taken  before  the  Judge  or  Commissioner  at  the  time,  to  the 
following  effect:  "I,  R.  S.,  the  officer  by  whom  this  warrant  was  executed,  do  swear  that  the  above  Inventory 
contains  a  true  and  detailed  account  of  all  the  property  taken  by  me  on  the  warrant." 

Sec.  14.  The  Judge  or  Commissioner  must  thereupon,  if  required,  deliver  a  copy  of  the  inventory 
to  the  person  from  whose  possession  the  property  was  taken  and  to  the  applicant  for  the  warrant. 

Sec.  15.  If  the  grounds  on  which  the  warrant  was  issued  be  controverted,  the  Judge  or  Commissioner 
must  proceed  to  take  testimony  in  relation  thereto,  and  the  testimony  of  each  witness  mfist  be  reduced  to 
writing  and  subscribed  by  each   witness. 

Sec.  16.  If  It  appears  that  the  property  or  paper  taken  is  not  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  war- 
rant, or  that  there  is  no  probable  cause  for  believing  the  existence  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  warrant  was 
issued,  the  Judge  or  Commissioner  must  cause  it  to  be  restored  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  taken;  but 
If  it' appears  that  the  property  or  paper  taken  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  warrant  and  that  there 
is  probable  cause  for  believing  the  existence  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  warrant  was  issued,  then  the  Judge 
or  Commissioner  shall  order  the  same  retained  in  the  custody  of  the  person  seizing  it,  or  to  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  according  to  law. 

Sec.  17.    The  Judge  or  Commissioner  must  annex  the  affidavits,  search  warrant,  return.  Inventory, 
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and  evidence,  and  if*he  has  not  power  to  inquire  Into  the  offense  in  respect  to  which  the  warrant  was  is- 
sued he  must  at  once  file  the  same,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  record  of  his  proceedings,  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Court  having  power  to  so  inquire. 

Sec.  18.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  obstruct,  resist,  or  oppose  any  such  officer  or  person 
In  serving  or  attempting  to  serve  or  execute  any  such  search  warrant,  or  shall  assault,  beat,  or  wound  any 
such  officer  or  person,  knowing  him  to  be  an  officer  or  person  so  authorized,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
Sl.OOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years. 

Sec.  19.  Sections  125  and  120  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States  shall  apply  to  and  embrace 
all  persona  making  oath  or  affirmation  or  procuring  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  sucl; 
persona  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  said  sections. 

Sec.  20.  A  person  who  maliciously  and  without  probable  cause  procures  a  search  warrant  to  be  is 
sued  and  executed  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  81,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year. 

Sec.  21.  An  officer  who  in  executing  a  search  warrant  wilfully  exceeds  his  authority,  or  exercise', 
it  with  unnecessary  severity,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SI, 000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year. 

Sec.  22.  Whoever,  in  aid  of  any  foreign  government,  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  have  possession 
of  or  control  over  any  property  or  papers  designed  or  intended  for  use  or  which  is  used  as  the  means  of  vio- 
lating any  penal  statute,  or  any  of  the  rights  or  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  any  treaty  or  the 
law  of  nations,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  81,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  23.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be  held  to  repeal  or  impair  any  existing  provisions  Of 
law  regulating  search  and  the  issue  of  search  warrants. 

TITLE    XII.— USE    OF    MAILS. 

Section  1.  Every  letter,  writing,  circular,  postal  card,  picture,  print,  engraving,  photograph,  news- 
paper, pamphlet,  book,  or  other  publication,  matter  or  thing,  of  any  kind,  in  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  non-mailable  matter  and  shall  not  be  conveyed  in  the  mails  or 
delivered  from  any  post-office  or  by  any  letter-carrier:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  authorize  ahy  person  other  than  an  employe  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  duly  authorized  thereto, 
or  other  person  upon  a  search  warrant  authorized  by  law,  to  open  any  letter  not  addressed  to  himself. 

Sec.  2.  Every  letter,  writing,  circular,  postal  card,  picture,  print,  engraving,  photograph,  newspaper, 
pamphlet,  book  or  other  publication,  matter  or  thing,  of  any  kind,  containing  any  matter  advocating  or 
urging  treason,  insurrection  or  forcible  resistance  to  any  law  of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  non-mailable. 

Sec.  3.  Whoever  shall  use  or  attempt  to  use  the  mails  or  Postal  Service  of  the  United  States  for 
the  transmission  of  any  matter  declared  by  this  title  to  be  non-mailable,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  -55,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  tlian  five  years,  or  both.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  title  may 
be  tried  and  punished  either  in  the  district  in  which  the  unlawful  matter  or  publication  was  mailed,  or  to 
which  it  was  carried  by  mail  for  delivery  according  to  the  direction  thereon,  or  in  whicii  it  was  caused  to 
be  delivered  by  mail  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

TITLE    XIII.— GENERAL    PROVISIONS. 

Section  1.  The  term  "United  States"  as  used  in  this  act  includes  the  Canal  Zone  and  all  territory 
and  waters,  continental  or  insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  several  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  District  Court  c 
the  Canal  Zone  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  offenses  under  this  act  committed  within  their  respective  Districts 
and  conciurent  jurisdiction  with  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  of  offenses  under  this  act  com 
mitted  upon  the  high  seas,  and  of  conspiracies  to  commit  such  offenses,  as  defined  by  section  37  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  codify,  revise  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved  March  4, 
1909,  and  the  provisions  of  said  section,  for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  are  hereby  extended  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  to  the  Canal  Zone.  In  such  cases  the  District  Attorneys  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  of 
the  Canal  Zone  shall  have  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  provided  in  this  act  for  United  States  Attorneys. 

Sec.  3.  Offenses  committed  and  penalties,  forfeitures  or  liabilities  incurred  prior  to  the  taking  effect 
hereof  under  any  law  embraced  in  or  changed,  modified  or  repealed  by  any  chapter  of  this  act  may  be 
prosecuted  and  punished,  and  suits  and  proceedings  for  causes  arising  or  acts  done  or  committed  prior  to 
the  taking  effect  hereof  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect 
as  if  this  act  had  not  bepn  passed. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  clause,  sentence,  paragraph  or  part  of  this  act  shall  for  any  reason  be  adjudged  bv 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  be  invalid,  such  judgment  shall  not  affect,  impair  or  invalidate 
the  remainder  thereof  but  shall  be  confined  in  its  operation  to  the  clause,  sentence,  paragraph  or  part 
thereof  directly  involved  in  the  controversy  in  which  such  judgment  shall  have  been  rendered. 

Approved,  June  15,  1917. 


KAISER    ASKED    BY    HIS    MEXICAN    ENVOY    TO    DECORATE    SWEDISH 

CHARGE    THERE. 

The  Department  of  State  has  made  public  the  following  translation  of  a  letter  dated  March  8,  1916, 
from  the  German  Minister  at  Mexico  City  to  the  Imperial  German  Chancellor:  "Imperial  Legation, 
Mexico.  To  His  Excellency,  the  Imperial  Chancellor — Herr  Folke  Cronholm,  the  Swedish  Charge  d'Affaires 
here,  since  his  airival  here  has  notvdisguised  his  sympathy  for  Germany,  and  has  entered  Into  close  relations 
with  this  legation.  He  is  the  only  diplomat  through  whom  information  from  a  hostile  camp  can  be  obtained. 
Moreover,  he  acts  as  intermediary  for  official  diplomatic  intercourse  between  this  legation  and  Your 
Excellency.  In  the  course  of  this  he  is  obliged  to  go  personally  each  time  to  the  telegraph  office,  not  seldom 
quite  late  at  night,  in  order  to  hand  in  the  telegrams.   . 

"Herr  Cronholm  was  formerly  at  Peking  and  at  Tokio,  and  was  responsible  for  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments which  had  to  be  made  for  the  representation  of  his  country  in  each  case.  Before  he  came  out  here 
he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Consulate-General  at  Hamburg.  Herr  Cronholm  has  not  got  a  Swedish  but 
only  a  Chinese  order  at  present. 

"I  venture  to  submit  to  Your  Excellency  the  advisability  of  laying  before  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor, 
the  name  of  Herr  Cronholm,  with  a  view  to  the  Crown  Order  of" the  Second  Class  being  bestowed  upon 
him.  It  would  perhaps  be  desirable  in  order  not  to  excite  the  enemy's  suspicion,  to  treat  with  secrecy  the 
matter  of  the  issue  of  the  patents  until  the  end  of  the  war,  should  the  decision  be  favorable  to  my  sugges- 
tion. This  would  mean  that  the  matter  would  be  communica:ted  to  no  one  but  the  recipient  ai-.d  his  Govern- 
ment, and  even  to  them  only  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  while  the  publication  of  the  bestowal  of  the  declaration 
would  be  postponed  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

"I  should  be  partic\ilarly  grateful  to  Your  Excellency  if  I  could  be  furnished  with  telegraphic  news 
oX  the  bestowal  of  the  decoration,  which  I  strongly  recommend  iu  view  of  the  circumstances  detailed  above. 

'•Von  Eckhardt." 
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THE    NATIONAL    FOOD    CONTROL    LAW. 

(PASSED  BY  CONGRESS  AND  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AUGUST  10,   1917.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  SMt'es  of  America  in  Cont/ress 
assembled,  That  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  it  is  essential  to  "l^  National  secumy  and 
aefence,  lor  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  army  and 
navy  lb  assure  an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribution,  and  to  facdltate  the  movement,  of  foods, 
feeds;  fuel  including  fuel  oil  and  natural  sas,  and  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  ingredients  tools  utensils  imple- 
ments, machinery,  and  equipment  required  for  the  actual  production  of  fpods,  feeds,  and  fuel,  '\e  eattei 
in  this  act  called  necessaries;  to  prevent,  locally  or  generally,  scarcity,  monopolization,  hoaidlng,  injuriousi 
speculation,  manipulations,  and  private  controls,  affecting  such  supply,  distribution,  and  movement,  and 
to  establish  and  maintain  governmental  control  of  such  necessaries  during  the  war.  For  such  paiposts 
the  instrumentalities,  means,  methods,  powers,  authorities,  duties,  obligations,  and  prohibitions  hereinaitei 
set  forth  are  created,  established,  conferred,  and  prescribed.  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  such 
regulations  and  to  issue  such  orders  as  are  essential  effectively  to  carry  out  the  provisions  or  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of-  this  act  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  any 
voluntary  arrangements  or  agreements,  to  create  and  use  any  agency  or  agencies,  to  accept  the  services 
of  any  person  without  compensation,  to  co-operate  with  any  agency  or  person,  to  utilize  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government,  and  to  co-ordinate  their  activities  so  as  to  avoid  any  preventable  loss  or 
duplication  of  effort  or  funds.  ,     ,  t,-  ■    j'  ^..^  » 

Sec.  3  That  no  person  acting  either  as  a  voluntary  or  paid  agent  or  employe  of  the  United  States 
in  any  capacity,  including  an  advisory  capacity,  shall  solicit,  induce,  or  attempt  to  induce  any  person  or 
oflflcer  authorized  to  execute  or  to  direct  the  execution  of  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  make 
any  contract  or  give  any  order  for  the  furnishing  to  the  United  States  of  work,  labor,  or  services,  or  of 
materials,  supplies,  or  other  property  of  any  kind  or  character,  if  such  agent  or  employe  has  any  pecuniary 
interest  in  such  contract  or  order,  or  if  he  or  aiiv  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  corporation,  -joint-stock 
company,  or  association  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  stockholder,  or  in  the  pecuniary  profits  of  which  he 
is  directly  or  indlrectlv  interested,  shall  be  a  party  thereto.  Nor  shall  any  agent  or  employe  make,  or- 
permit  any  committee  or  other  body  of  which  he  is 'a  member  to  make,  or  participate  in  making,  any  recom- 
mendation concerning  such  contract  or  order  to  any  council,  board,  or  commission  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  member  or  subordinate  thereof,  without  making  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  a  full  and 
complete  disclosure  in  writing  to  such  council,  board,  commission,  or  subordinate  of  any  and  every  pecuniary 
interest  which  he  may  have  in  such  contract  or  order  and  of  his  interest  in  any  firm,  corporation,  company, 
or  association  being  a  party  thereto.  Nor  shall  he  participate  in  the  awarding  of  such  contract  or  giving 
such  order.  Anv  wilful  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  SIO.OOO.  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both:  Provided,  That  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  change,  alter  or  repeal  section  41  of  chapter  321,  Thirty-fifth  Statutes 
at  Large. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person  wilfully  to  destroy  any  necessaries  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  or  restricting  the  supply  thereof;  knowingly  to  commit  waste  or  wilfully 
to  permit  preventable  deterioration  of  any  necessaries  in  or  in  connection  with  their  production,  manu- 
facture, or  distribution;  to  hoard,  as  defined  in  section  6  of  this  act,  any  necessaries;  to  monopolize  or  attempt 
to  monopolize,  either  locally  or  generally,  any  necessaries;  to  engage  in  any  discriminatory  and  unfair,  or 
any  deceptive  or  wasteful  practice  or  device,  or  to  make  any  unjust  or  unreasonable  rate  or  charge,  in 
handling  or  dealing  in  or  with  any  necessaries;  to  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  arrange  with  any  other  person, 
(a)  to  limit  the  facilities  for  transporting,  producing,  harvesting,  manufacturing,  supplying,  storing,  or 
dealing  in  any  necessaries;  (b)  to  restrict  the  supply  of  any  necessaries;  (c)  to  restrict  distribution  of  any 
necessaries;  (d)  to  prevent,  limit,  or  lessen  the  manufacture  or  production  of  any  necessaries  in  order  to 
enhance  the  price  thereof,  or  (e)  to  exact  excessive  prices  for  any  necessaries;  or  to  aid  or  abet  the  doing 
of  any  act  made  unlawful  by  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  That,  from  time  to  time,  whenever  the  President  .shall  find  it  essentia!  to  license  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  storage,  mining,  or  distribution  of  any  necessaries,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  and  shall  publicly  so  announce,  no  person  shall,  after  a  date  fixed  in  the  announce- 
ment, engage  in  or  carry  on  any  such  business  specified  in  the  announcement  of  importation,  manufacture, 
storage,  mining,  or  distribution  of  any  necessaries  as  set  forth  in  such  announcement,  unless  he  shall  secure 
and  hold  a  license  issued  pursuant  to  this  section.  The  President  is  authorized  to  issue  such  licenses  and 
to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  issuance  of  licenses  and  requirements  for  systems  of  accounts  and  auditing 
of  accounts  to  be  kept  by  licensees,  submission  of  reports  by  them,  with  or  without  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  the  entry  and  inspection  by  the  President's  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  places  of  business  of  licensees. 
Whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  any  storage  charge,  commission,  profit,  or  practice  of  any  licensee 
Is  unjust,  or  unreasonable,  or  discriminatory  and  unfair,  or  wasteful,  and  shall  order  such  licensee,  within 
a  reasonable  time  fixed  in  the  order,  to  discontinue  the  same,  unless  such  order,  which  shall  recite  the  facts 
found,  is  revoked  or  suspended,  such  licensee  shall,  within  the  time  prescribed  in  the  order,  discontinue 
such  unjust,  unreasonable,  discriminatory  and  unfair  storage  charge,  commission,  profit,  or  practice.  The 
President  may,  in  lieu  of  any  such  unjust,  unreasonable,  discriminatory,  and  unfair  storage  charge,  com- 
mission, profit,  or  practice,  find  what  is  a  just,  reasonable,  nondiscriminatory  and  fair  storage  charge,  com- 
mission, profit,  or  practice,  and  in  any  proceeding  brought  in  any  court  such  order  of  the  President  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence.  Any  person  who.  without  a  license  issued  pursuant  to  tills  section,  or  whose  license 
shall  have  been  revoked,  knowingly  engages  in  or  carries  on  any  business  for  which  a  license  is  required 
under  this  section,  or  wilfully  falls  or  refuses  to  discontinue  any  unjust,  unreasonable,  discriminatory  and 
unfair  storage  charge,  commission,  profit,  or  practice,  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  an  order  issued 
under  this  section,  or  any.  regulation  prescribed  under  this  section,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  S5.000.  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both:  Provided,  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  farmer,  gardener,  co-operative  association  of  farmers  or  gardeners, 
including  live-stock  farmers,  or  other  persons  with  respect  to  the  products  of  any  farm,  garden,  or  other 
land  owned,  leased,  or  cultivated  by  him,  nor  to  any  retailer  witji  respect  to  the  retail  business  actually 
conducted  by  him.  nor  to  any  common  carrier,  nor  shall  anything  in  this  section  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  fixing  or  impo.sition  of  a  duty  or  tax  upon  any  article  imported  into  or  exported  Srom  the  United  States 
or  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided  further.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
a  retailer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person,  co-partnership,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  not  engaging 
In  the  wholesale  business  whose  gross  sales  do  not  exceed  SIOO.OOO  per  annum. 

AS  TO  HOARDING  OF  NECESSITIES  OF  LIFE. 
Sec.  6.  That  any  person  who  wilfully  hoards  any  necessaries  sh»Il  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined 
not  exceeding  S5,000  or  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both.  Necessaries  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  hoarded  within  the  meaning  of  this  ^.ct  when  either  (a)  held,  contracted  for,  or  arranged  for  by  any 
person  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  consumption  by  himself  and  de- 
pendents for  a  reasonable  time;  (b)  held,  contracted  for,  or  arranged  for  by  any  manufacturer,  wholesaler, 
retailer,  or  other  dealer  in  a  quantity  in  excess, of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use  or 
sale  by  him  for  a  reasonable  time,  or  reasonably  required  to  furnish  necessaries  produced  in  surplus  quan- 
tities seasonally  throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  production    or  (c)  withheld,  whether  by  possession 
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or  under  any  contract  or  arrangement,  from  the  market  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  unreasonably 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  p'ice  Provided.  That  this  section  shall  not  include  or  relate  to  transactions 
on  any  exchange,  board  of  trade,  or  similar  Institution  or  place  of  business  as  described  in  section  13  of 
this  act  that  may  be  permitted  by  the  President  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  said  section 
\%:  ProuideO,  howei'er.  That  any  accumulating  or  withholding  by  any  farmer  or  gardener,  co-operative 
association  of  farmers  or  gardeners,  including  live  stock  farmers,  or  any  other  person,  of  the  products  of 
any  farm,  garden,  or  other  land  owned,  leased,  or  cultivated  by  him  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  hoarding 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  That  whenever  any  necessaries  shall  be  hoarded  as  defined  in  section  6  they  shall  be  liable 
to  be  proceeded  against  In  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  within  the  distric  t  where  i))e  same  are 
found  and  seized  by  a  process  of  libel  for  condemnation,  and  it  such  necessaries  shall  be  adjudged  to  be 
hoarded  they  shall  be  disposed  of  by  sale  in  such  manber  as  to  provide  the  most  equitable  distribution 
thereof  as  the  court  may  direct,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  less  the  legal  costs  and  charges,  shall  be  paid  to 
the  party  entitled  thereto.  The  proceedings  of  such  libel  cases  shall  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
proceedings  in  admiralty,  except  that  either  party  may  demand  trial  by  jury  of  any  issue  of  fact  joined 
in  any  such  case,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  proper  district  to  institute  and  prosecute  any  such 
action  upon  presentation  to  him  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  sustain  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  person  who  wilfully  destroys  any  necessaries  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price 
or  restricting  the  supply  thereof  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  exceeding  85,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  9.  That  any  person  who  conspires,  combines,  agrees,  or  arranges  with  any  other  person  (a)  to 
limit  the  facilities  for  transporting,  producing,  manufacturing,  supplying,  storing,  or  dealing  in  any  neces- 
saries; (b)  to  restrict  the  supply  of  any  necessaries;  (c)  to  restrict  the  distribution  of  any  necessaries;  (d) 
to  prevent,  limit,  or  lessen  the  manufacture  or  production  of  any  necessaries  in  order  to  enhance  the  price 
thereof  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  exceeding  310,000  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  President  Is  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to  requisition  foods,  feeds,  fuels,  and 
other  supplies  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  army  or  the  maintenance  of  the  navy,  or  any  other  public 
use  connected  with  the  common  defence,  and  to  requisition,  or  otherwise  provide,  storage  facilities  for 
such  supplies;  and  he  shall  ascertain  and  pay  a  just  compensation  therefor.  If  the  compensation  so  de- 
termined be  not  satisfactory  to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  saine,  such  person  shall  be  paid  seventy-five 
per  centum  of  the  amount  so  determined  by  the  President,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States 
to  recover  such  further  sum  as,  added  to  said  seventy-five  per  centum,  will  make  up  such  amount  as  will  be 
Just  compensation  for  such  necessaries  or  storage  space,  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  on  the  United 
States  District  Courts  to  hear  and  determine  all  such  controversies:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section, 
or  in  the  section  that  follows,  shall  be  construed  to  require  any  natural  person  to  furnish  to  the  Government 
any  necessaries  held  by  him  and  reasonably  required  for  consumption  or  use  by  himself  and  dependents, 
nor  shall  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  be  required  to  furnish  to  the  Government  any  seed 
necessary  for  the  seeding  of  land  owned,  leased,  or  cultivated  by  them. 

Sec.  U.  That  the  President  is  authori7,ed  from  time  to  time  to  purchase,  to  store,  to  provide  storage 
facilities  tor,  and  to  sell  for  cash  at  reasonable  prices,  wheat,  flour,  meal,  beans,  and  potatoes:  Provided, 
That  if  any  minimum  price  shall  have  been  theretofore  fixed,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  14  of 
this  act,  then 'the  jDrlce  paid  for  any  such  articles  so  purchased  shall  not  be  less  than  such  minimum  price. 
Any  moneys  received  by  the  United  States  from  or  in  connection  with  the  disposal  by  the  United  States 
of  necessaries  under  this  section  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
further  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any  balance  of  such  moneys  not  used  as  part  of  such, 
revolving  fund  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

■Sec.  12.  That  whenever  the  President  shall  find  it  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  neces- 
saries for  the  support  of  the  army  or  the  maintenance  of  the  navy,  or  for  any  other  public  use  connected 
with  the  common  defence,  he  Is  authorized  to  requisition  and  take  over,  for  use  or  operation  by  the  Govern- 
ment, any  factory,  packing  house,  oil  pipe  line,  mine,  or  other  plant,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  or  through 
which  any  necessaries  are  or  may  be  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  or  mined,  and  to  operate  the  same. 
Whenever  the  President  shall  determine  that  the  further  use  or  operation  by  the  Government  of  any  such 
factory,  mine,  or  plant,  or  pi-.rt  thereof,  is  not  essential  for  the  National  security  or  defence,  the  same"  shall 
be  restored  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  possession  thereof.  The  United  States  shall  make  just  compensa- 
tion, to  be  determined  by  the  President,  for  the  taking  over,  use,  occupation,  and  operation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  such  factory,  mine,  or  plant,  or  part  thereof.  If  the  compensation  so  determined  be  unsatis- 
factory to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  such  person  shall  be  paid  seventy-five  per  centum  of 
the  amount  so  determined  by  the  President,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  to  recover  such 
further  sura  as,  added  to  said  seventy-five  per  centum,  will  make  up  such  amount  as  will  be  just  compensa- 
tion. In  the  manner  provided  by  section  24,  paragraph  20,  and  section  145  of  the  Judicial  Code.  The 
President  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  essential  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  including  the  operation  of  any  such  factory,  mine,  or  plant,  or  part  thereof,  the  purchase, 
sale,  or  other  disposition  of  articles  used,  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  or  mined  therein,  and  the 
employment,  control,  and  compensation  of  employes.  Any  moneys  received  by  the  United  States  from 
or  in  connection  with  the  use  or  operation  of  any  such  factory,  mine,  or  plant,  or  part  thereof,  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of  the  continued  use  or  operation 
of  any  such  factory,  mine,  or  plant,  or  part  thereof,  and  the  accounts  of  each  such  factory,  mine,  plant, 
or  part  thereof,  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  Any  balance  of  such  moneys  not  used  as  part  of  such 
revolving  fund  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  13.  That  whenever  the  President  finds  it  essential  In  order  to  prevent  undue  enhancement, 
depression,  or  fluctuation  of  prices  of,  or  in  order  to  prevent  injurious  speculation  in,  or  in  order  to  prevent 
unjust  market  manipulation  or  unfair  and  misleading  market  quotations  of  the  prices  of  necessaries,  here- 
after in  this  section  called  evil  practices,  he  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  governing,  or  may 
either  wholly  or  partly  prohibit,  operations,  practices,  and  transactions  at,  on,  in,  or  under  the  rules  of 
any.  exchange,  board  of  trade,  or  similar  institution  or  place  of  business  as  he  may  find  essential  In  order 
to  prevent,  correct,  or  remove  such  evil  practices.  Such  regulations  niay  require  all  persons  coming  within 
their  provisions  to  keep  such  records  and  statements  of  account,  and  may  require  such  persons  to  make 
such  returns,  verified  under  oath  or  otherwise,  as  will  fully  and  correctly  disclose  all  transactions  at,  in,  or 
oin,  or  under  the  rules  of  any  such  exchange,  board  of  trade,  or  similar  institution  or  place  of  business,  in- 
cluding the  making,  execution,  settlement,  and  fulfillment  thereof.  He  may  also  require  all  persons  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  a  clearing  house,  clearing  association,  or  similar  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing, 
settling,  or  adjusting  transactions  at,  in,  or  on,  or  under  the  rules  of  any  such  exchange,  board  of  trade, 
or  similar  Institution  or  place  of  business,  to  keep  such  records  and  to  make  such  returns  as  will  fully  and 
correctly  disclose  all  facts  in  their  possession  relating  to  such  transactions,  and  he  may  appoint  agents  to 
conduct  the  investigations  necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  all  rules  and  regulations 
made  by  him  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  may  fix  and  pay  the  compensation  of  such  agents.  Any  person 
who  wilfully  violates  any  regulation  made  pursuant  to  this  section,  or  who  knowingly  engages  in  any 
operation,  practice,  or  transaction  prohibited    pursuant  to  this  section,  or  who  wilfully  aids  or  abets  any 
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such  violation  or  any  such  prohibited  operation,  practice,  or  transaction,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof. 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  SIO.OOO  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  four  years,  or  both. 

GOVERNMENT  TO   FIX  WHEAT  PRICES. 

Sec.  14.  That  whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  an  emergency  exists  requiring  stimulation  of 
the  production  of  wheat  and  that  it  is  essential  that  the  producers  of  wheat,  produced  within  the  United 
States,  shall  have  the  benefits  of  the  guaranty  provided  for  in  this  section,  he  is  authorized,  from  time  to 
time,  seasonably  and  as  far  in  advance  of  seeding  time  as  practicable,  to  determine  and  fix  and  to  give 
public  notice  of  what,  under  specified  conditions,  is  a  reasonable  guaranteed  price  for  wheat,  in  order  to 
assure  such  producers  a  reasonable  profit.  The  President  shall  thereupon  fix  such  guaranteed  price  for 
each  of  the  official  grain  standards  for  wheat  as  established  under  the  United  States  grain  standards  act, 
approved  August  11,  1916.  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  and  promulgate  such  regulation.s 
as  he  shall  deem  wise  In  connection  with  such  guaranteed  prices,  and  in  particular  governing  conditions 
of  delivery  and  payment,  and  differences  In  price  for  the  several  standard  grades  in  the  principal  primary 
markets  of  the  United  States,  adopting  number  one  northern  spring  or  its  equivalent  at  the  principal  interior 
primary  markets  as  the  basis.  Thereupon,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hereby  guarantees  every 
producer  of  wheat  produced  within  the  United  States,  that,  upon  compliance  by  him  with  the  regulations 
prescribed,  he  shan  receive  for  any  wheat  produced  in  reliance  upon  this  guarantee  within  the  period,  not 
exceeding  eighteen  months,  prescribed  in  the  notice,  a  price  not  less  tliau  the  guaranteed  price  therefor 
as  fixed  pursuant  to  this  section.  In  such  regulations  the  President  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  any  such  producer  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  guaranty.  The  guaranteed  prices 
for  the  several  standard  grades  of  wheat  for  the  crop  of  1918,  shall  be  based  upon  number  one  northern 
spring  or  its  equivalent  at  not  less  than  S2.00  per  bushel  at  the  principal  interior  primary  markets.  This 
guaranty  shall  not  be  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  President  under  the  first  part  of  this  section,  but 
Is  hereby  made  absolute  and  shall  be  binding  imtil  May  1,  1919.  When  the  President  finds  that  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  any  wheat  produced  outside  of  the  United  States  materially  enhances  or 
Is  likely  materially  to  enhance  the  liabilities  of  the  United  States  under  guaranties  of  prices  therefor  made 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  ascertains  what  rate  of  duty,  added  to  the  then  existing  rate  of  duty  on  wheat 
and  to  the  value  of  wheat  at  the  time  of  importation,  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  pric9  thereof  at  which 
imported  up  to  the  price  fixed  therefor  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  proclaim 
such  facts,  and  thereafter  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  wheat  wlien  imported  In  addition 
to  the  then  existing  rate  of  duty,  the  rate  of  duty  so  ascertained;  but  in  no  case  shall  any  such  rate  of 
duty  be  fixed  at  an  amount  which  will  effect  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  upon  wheat  under  any  then 
existing  tariff  law  of  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  guaranteed  price  effective  under 
this  section,  or  whenever  he  deems  it  essential  in  order  to  protect  the  Government  of  the  United  St.atea 
against  material  enhancement  of  its  liabilities  arising  out  of  any  guaranty  under  this  section,  the  President 
is^uthorized  also,  in  his  discretion,  to  purchase  any  wheat  for  which  a  guaranteed  price  shall  be  fixed  under 
this  section,  and  to  hold,  transport,  or  store  it,  or  to  sell,  dispose  of,  and  deliver  the  same  to  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  to  any  Government  engaged  in  war  with  any  country  with  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  or  may  be  at  war  or  to  use  the  same  as  supplies  for  anv  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Any  moneys  received  by  the  United  States  from  br  in  connection 
with  the  sale  or  disposal  of  wheat  under  this  section  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  used  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  further  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any  balance  of  such  moneys  not 
used  as  part  of  such  revolving  fund  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  15.  That  from  and  after  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  no  foods,  fruits, 
food  materials,  or  feeds  shall  be  used  in  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  for  beverage  purposes:  Provided. 
That  under  such  rules,  regulations,  and  bonds  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  such  materials  may  be  used 
in  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  exclusively  for  other  than  beverage  purposes,  or  for  the  fortifleatioii 
of  pure  sweet  wines  as  defined  by  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  for  other  puri)oses," 
approved  September  8,  1916.  Nor  shall  there  be  imported  into  the  United  States  any  distilled  spirits. 
Whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  limitation,  regulation,  or  prohibition  of  the  use  of  foods,  fruits, 
food  materials,  or  feeds  in  the  production  of  malt  or  vinous  liquors  for  beverage , purposes,  or  that  reduction 
of  the  alcoholic  content  of  any  such  malt  or  vinous  liquor,  is  essential,  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  and 
continuous  supply  of  food,  or  that  the  National  security  and  defense  will  be  subserved  thereby,  he  is  author- 
ized, from  time  to  time,  to  prescribe  and  give  public  notice  of  the  extent  of  the  limitation,  regulation,  pro- 
hibition, or  reduction  so  necessitated.  Whenever  such  notice  shall  have  been  given  and  shall  remain 
unrevoked  no  person  shall,  after  a  reasonable  time  prescribed  in  such  notice,  use  any  foods,  fruits,  food 
materials,  or  feeds  in  the  production  of  malt  or  vinous  liquors,  or  import  any  such  liquors  except  under 
license  issued  by  the  President  and  in  compliance  with  rules  and  regulations  determined  by  him  governing 
the  production  and  importation  of  such  liquors  and  the  alcoholic  content  thereof.  Any  person  who  wilfully 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  who  shall  use  any  foods,  fruits,  food  materials,  or  feeds  in  the 
production  of  malt  or  vinous  liquors,  or  who  shall  import  any  such  liquors,  without  first  obtaining  a  license 
so  to  do  when  a  license  is  required  under  this  section,  or  who  shall  violate  any  rule  or  regulation  made  under 
this  section,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  npt  exceeding  S5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both:  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  licensing 
of  the  manufacture  of  vinous  or  malt  liquors  in  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
civil  subdivision  thereof,  where  the  manufacture  of  such  vinous  or  malt  liquor  is  prohibited. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  President  is  authorized  and  directed  to  commandeer  any  or  all  distilled  spirits  in 
bond  or  in  stock  at  the  date  of  the  ajyjrovai  of  this  act  for  redistillation,  in  .so  far  as  such  redisl.iliation 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Government  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  other 
military  and  hospital  supplies,  or  in  so  far  as  such  redistillation  would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  utilizing 
products  and  materials  suitable  for  foods  and  feeds  in  the  future  jnanufacture  of  distilled  spirits  for  the 
purposes  herein  enumerated.  The  President  shall  determine  and  pay  a  just  compensation  for  the  distilled 
spirits  so  commandeered;  and  if  the  compensation  so  determined  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  person  entitled 
to  receive  the  same,  such  person  shall  be  paid  seventy-flve  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  deteremined  by 
the  President  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  to  recover  such  further  sum  as,  added  to  said 
seventy-flve  per  centum,  will  make  up  such  amount  as  will  be  just  compensation  for  such  spirits,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  24,  paragraph  20,  and  section  145  of  the  Judicial  Code. 

Sec.  17,  That  every  person  who  wilfully  assaults,  resists,  impedes,  or  interferes  with  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  United  States  in  the  execution  of  any  duty  authorized  to  be  performed  by  or 
pursuant  to  this  act  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not  exceeding  81,000  or  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  sum  of  82,500,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  available  until  June  30,  1918,  for  the  payment  of  such  rent,  the  expense. 
Including  postage,  of  such  printing  and  publications,  the  purchase  of  such  material  and  equipment,  and 
the  employment  of  such  persons  and  means,  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere,  as  the  President 
may  deem  essential. 

Sec.  19.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  sum  of  3150,000,000  Is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
iiny  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  available  during  the  time  this  act  is  in  effect: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  described  in  the  preceding 
section:  Provided  further.  That  itemized  statements  covering  all  purchases  and  disbursements  under  this 
and  the  preceding  section  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House   of 
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Representatives  on  or  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  each  month  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  covering 
the  business  of  the  preceding  month,  and  said  statements  shall  be  subject  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  20.  That  the  employment  of  any  person  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  exempt  any 
such  person  from  military  service  under  the  provisions  of  the  selective  draft  law  approved  May  18,  1917. 

Sec.  21.  The  President  shall  cause  a  detailed  report  to  be  made  to  the  Congress  on  the  first  day  of 
January  each  year  of  all  proceedings  had  under  this  act  during  the  year  preceding.  Such  report  shall,  in 
addition  to  other  mattei-s,  contain  an  account  of  all  persons  appointed  or  employed,  the  salary  or  compensa- 
tion paid  or  allowed  each,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  property  purchased  or  requisitioned, 
the  use  and  disposition  made  of  such  property,  and  a  statement  of  all  receipts,  payments,  and  expenditures, 
together  with  a  statement  showing  the  general  character,  and  estimated  value  of  all  property  then  on  hand, 
and  the  aggregate  araoimt  and  character  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  growing  out  of  this  act. 

Sec.  22.  That  if  any  clause,  sentence,  paragraph,  or  part  of  this  act  shall  for  any  reason  be  adjudged 
by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  be  invalid,  such  judgment  shall  not  affect,  impair,  or  invalidate 
the  remainder  thereof,  but  shall  be  confined  in  its  opeiation  to  the  clause,  sentence,  paragraph,  or  part 
thereof,  directly  involved  in  the  controversy  in  which  such  judgment  shall  have  been  rendered. 

Sec.  23.  That  words  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  import  the  plural  or  the  singular,  as  the 
case  demands.  The  word  "person,"  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  individuals,  partnerships, 
associations,  and  corporations.  AVhen  construing  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  act,  omission, 
or  failure  of  any  official,  agent,  or  other  person  acting  for  or  employed  by  any  partnership,  association,  or 
corporation  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  or  ofTice  shall,  in  every  case,  also  be  deemed  the  act,  omission, 
or  failure  of  such  partnership,  association,  or  corporation  as  well  as  that  of  the  person. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE   LAW  END  WITH  THE  WAR. 

Sec.  24.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  when  the  existing  state  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  shall  have  terminated,  and  the  fact  and  date  of  such  termination 
shall  be  ascertained  and  proclaimed  by  the  President;  but  the  termination  of  this  act  shall  not  affect  any 
act*  done,  or  any  right  or  obhgation  accruing  or  accrued,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding  had  or  commenced  in 
any  civil  ease  before  the  said  termination  pursuant  to  this  act;  but  all  rights  and  liabilities  under  this  act 
arising  before  its  termination  shall  continue  and  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  act  had 
not  terminated.  Any  offense  committed  and  all  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  liabilities  incurred  prior  to  such 
termination  may  be  prosecuted  or  punished  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  act 
had  not  been  terminated. 

Sec.  25.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered, 
whenever  and  wherever  in  his  judgment  necessary  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war,  to  fix  the  price 
of  coal  and  coke,  wherever  and  whenever  sold,  either  by  producer  or  dealer,  to  establish  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  and  to  regulate  the  method  of  production,  sale,  shipment,  distribution,  apportionment,  or  storage 
thereof  among  dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  or  foreign:  said  authority  and  power  may  be  exercised 
by  him  in  each  case  through  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  during  the  war  or  for  such  part 
of  said  time  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

That  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pi'esident,  any  such  producer  or  dealer  fails  or  neglects  to  conform  to 
such  prices  or  regulations,  or  to  conduct  his  business  efficiently  under  the  regulations  and  control  of  the 
i'resident  as  aforesaid,  or  conducts  it  In  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  then  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  in  every  such  case  to  requisition  and  take  over  the  plant,  business,  and 
all  appurtenances  thereof  belonging  to  such  producer  or  dealer  as  a  going  concern,  and  to  operate  or  cause 
the  same  to  be  operated  in  such  manner  and  through  such  agency  as  he  may  direct  during  the  period  of 
the  war  or  for  such  part  of  said  time  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

That  any  producer  or  dealer  whose  plant,  business,  and  appurtenances  shall  have  been  requisitioned 
or  taken  over  by  the  President  shall  be  paid  a  just  compensation  for  the  use  thereof  during  the  period  that 
the  same  may  be  requisitioned  or  taken  over  as  aforesaid,  which  compensation  the  President  shall  fix  or 
cause  to  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

That  if  the  prices  so  fixed,  or  If,  in  the  case  of  the  taking  over  or  requisitioning  of  the  mines  or  business 
of  any  such  producer  or  dealer  the  compensation  therefor  as  determined  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  be 
not  satisfactory  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  such  person  shall  be  paid  seventy-five 
per  centum  of  the  amount  so  determined,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  to  recover  such 
further  sum  as,  added  to  said  seventy-five  per  centum,  will  make  up  such  amount  as  will  be  just  compensa- 
tion In  the  manner  provided  by  section  24,  paragraph  20,  and  section  145  of  the  Judicial  Code. 

While  operating  or  causing  to  be  operated  any  such  plants  or  business,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regiilations  as  he  may  deem  essential  for  the  employment,  control,  and  compensation 
of  the  employees  necessary  to  conduct  the  same. 

Or  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  he  can  thereby  better  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  and  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of 
the  war,  then  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  require  any  or  all  producers  of  coal  and  coke, 
either  in  any  special  area  or  in  any  special  coal  fields,  or  in  the  entire  United  States,  to  sell  their  products 
only  to  the  United  States  through  an  agency  to  be  designated  by  the  President,  such  agency  to  regulate 
the  resale  of  such  coal  and  coke,  and  the  prices  thereof,  and  to  establish  rules  for  the  regulation  of  and 
to  regulate  the  methods  of  production,  shipment,  distribution,  apportionment,  or  storage  thereof  among 
dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  or  foreign,  and  to  make  payment  of  the  purchase  price  thereof  to  the 
producers  thereof,  or  to  the  person  or  persons  legally  entitled  to  said  payment. 

That  within  fifteen  days  after  notice  from  the  agency  so.  designated  to  any  producer  of  coal  and  coke 
that  his.  or  its,  output  is  to  be  so  purchased  by  thiS  United  States  as  hereinbefore  described,  such  producer 
shall  cease  shipments  of  said  product  upon  his  own  account  and  shall  transmit  to  such  agency  all  orders 
received  and  unfilled  or  partially  unfilled,  showing  the  exact  extent  to  which  shipments  have  been  made 
thereon,  and  thereafter  all  shipments  shall  be  made  only  on  authority  of  the  agency  designated  by  the 
President,  and  thereafter  no  such  producer  shu,ll  sell  any  of  said  products  except  to  the  United  States 
through  such  agency,  and  the  said  agency  alone  Is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  purchase  during 
the  continuance  of  the  requirement  the  output  of  such  producers. 

That  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  such  products  so  purchased  shall  be  based  upon  a  fair  and  just  profit 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  production.  Including  proper  maintenance  and  depletion  charges,  the  reason- 
atjleness  of  such  profits  and  cost  of  production  to  be  determined  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
it  the  prices  fixed  by  the  said  commission  of  any  such  product  purchased  by  the  United  States  as  hereinbefore 
described  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  the  same,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be 
paid  seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  determined,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States 
to  recover  such  further  sum  as,  added  to  said  seventy-five  per  centum,  will  make  up  such  amount  as  will 
be  just  compensation  In  the  manner  provided  by  section  24,  paragraph  20,  and  section  145  of  the  Judicial 
Code. 

All  such  products  so  sold  to  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  by  the  United  States  at  such  uniform  prices, 
quality  considered,  as  may  be  practicable  and  as  may  be  determined  by  said  agency  to  be  just  and"  fair. 

Any  moneys  received  by  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  any  such  coal  and  coke  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  further  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any 
moneys  not  so  used  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

That  when  directed  by  the  President,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  hereby    required  to  proceed 
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to  make  full  inquiry,  giving  such  notice  as  it  may  deem  practicable,  into  the  cost  of  producing  under  rea- 
sonably efflclent  management  at  the  various  places  of  production  the  following  commodities,  to  wit,  coal 
and  coke. 

The  books,  correspondence,  records,  and  papers  in  any  way  referring  to  transactions  of  any  kind  relating 
to  the  mining,  production,  sale,  or  distribution  of  all  mine  operators  or  other  persons  whose  coal  and  coke 
have  or  may  become  subject  to  this  section,  and  the  books,  correspondence,  records,  and  papers  of  any 
person  applying  for  the  purchase  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  United  States  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  said  agency,  and  such  person  or  persons  shall  promptly  furnish  said  agency  any  data 
or  information  relating  to  the  business  of  such  person  or  persons  which  said  agency  may  call  for,  and  said 
agency  is  hereby  authorized  to  procure  the  information  in  reference  to  tlie  business  of  such  coal-mine  operators 
and  producers  "of  coke  and  customers  therefor  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sections  6  and  9  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  approved  September  26,  1914.  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to 
define  its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  said  agency  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  granted  to  the  .Federal  Trade  Commission  by  said  act  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Having  completed  its  inquiry  respecting  any  commodity  in  any  locality,  it  shall,  if  the  President  has 
decided  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  any  such  commodity  shall  be  sold  by  producers  and  dealers  generally, 
fix  and  publish  maximum  prices  for  both  producers  of  and  dealers  in  any  such  commodity,  which  maximum 
prices  shall  be  observed  by  all-producers  and  dealers  until  further  action  thereon  is  taken  by  the  commission. 

In  fixing  maximum  prices  for  producers  the  commission  shall  allow  the  cost  of  production.  Including 
the  expense  of  bperalion,  maintenance,  depreciation,  and  depletion,  and  shall  add  thereto  a  just  and  reasonable 
profit. 

In  fixing  such  prices  for  dealers,  the  commission  shall  allow  the  cost  to  the  dealer  and  shall  add  thereto 
a  Just  and  reasonable  sum  for  his  profit  in  the  transaction. 

The  maximum  prices  so  fixed  and  published  shall  not  be  construed  as  invalidating  any  contract  In 
which  prices  are  fixed,  made  in  good  faith,  prior  to  the  establishment  and  publication  of  maximum  prices 
by  the  commission. 

Whoever  shall,  with  knowledge  that  the  prices  of  any  such  commodity  have  been  fixed  as  herein  pro- 
vided, ask,  demand,  or  receive  a  higher  price,  or  whoever  shall,  with  knowledge  that  the  regulations  have 
been  prescribed  as  herein  provided,  violate  or  refuse  to  conform  to  any  of  the  same,  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  fine  of  not  more  than  S5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 
Each  independent  transaction  shall  constitute  a  separate  offence. 

■  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  restricting  or  modifying  in  any  manner  the  right  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  have  in  Its  own  behalf  or  in  behalf  of  any  other  Government  at  war 
with  Germany  to  purchase,  requisition,  or  take  over  any  such  commodities  for  tlie  equipment,  maintenance, 
or  support  of  armed  forces  at  any  price  or  upon  any  terms  that  may  be  agreed  upon  or  otherwise  lawfully 
determined.     , 

Sec.  25.  That  any  person  carrying  on  or  employed  in  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  or  with  or  in  the  Territories  or  other  possessions  of  the  United  States  in  any  article  suitable 
for  human  food,  fuel,  or  other  necessaries  of  life,  who,  either  in  his  individual  capacity  or  as  an  officer,  agent, 
or  employe  of  a  corporation  or  member  of  a  partnership  carrying  on  or  employed  in  such  trade,  shall  store, 
acquire,  or  hold,  or  who  shall  destroy  or  make  away  with  any  such  article  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the 
supply  thereof  to  the  public  or  affecting  the  market  price  thereof  in  such  commerce,  whether  temporarily 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  S5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both:  provided.  That  any 
storing  or  holding  by  any  farmer,  gardener,  or  other  person  of  the  products  of  any  farm,  garden,  or  other 
land  cultivated  by  him  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  storing  or  holding  within  the  meaning  of  this  act:  Pro' 
vided  fUTlher,  That  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  co-operative  and  other  exchanges,  or  societies  of  a  similar 
character  shall  not  be  Included  within  the  provisions  of  this  section:  Provided  further.  That  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  holding  or  accumulating  of  any  such  article  by  any  such  person  in 
a  quantity  not  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  a  reasonable  time  or  in  a  quantity 
reasonably  required  to  furnish  said  articles  produced  in  surplus  quantities  seasonally  throughout  the  period 
of  scant  or  no  production.  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  again.st  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  approved  July  2, 
1890,  commonly  known  as  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act. 

Sec.  27.  That  the  President  is  authorized  to  procure,  or  aid  in  procuring,  such  stocks  of  nitrate  of 
soda  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary,  and  find  available,  for  increasing  agricultural  production  during 
the  calendar  years  1917  and  1918,  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  for  cash  at  cost,  including  all  expenses  con- 
nected therewith.  For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  available  immediately  and  until  expended,  the  sum 
of  S10,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  and  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  such  regu- 
lations, and  to  use  such  means  and  agencies  of  the  Government,  as,  in  his  discretion,  he  may  deem  best. 
The  proceeds  arising  from  the  disposition  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  shall  go  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts.     Approved,  August  10,  1917. 


FfNANCES    OF    THE    DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC. 

(By  United  States  Consul  .Arthur  McLean,  Puerto  Plata.) 

The  total  debt  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  821,500,000,  consisting  of  one  loan  of  520,000,000  at 
5  per  cent,  and  -SI, .500,000  at  0  per  cent,  interest.  Both  of  these  loans  are  secured  by  the  Custom  House 
receipts,  which  were  §4,03.'), 3.55  for  the  calendar  year  1916.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  Interest  and  amorti- 
zation of  the  520,000, 000 .loan,  -S  100,000  is  remitted  monthly  to  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  fiscal  agent 
of  the  Republic.  A  lurOhV  remittance  of  830,000  has  been  made  each  month  to  be  applied  to  the  loan 
of  .$1,500,000  held  by  the  National  City  Bank,  retired  in  September,  1917.  The  Dominican  Republic  la 
divided  into  12  Provinces,  which  have  been  merely  political  and  military  sub-divisions  of  the  Government 
and  have  not  been  empowered  to  make  loans.  The  new  constitution  provides  an  autonomous  form  of 
government  lor  the  Provinces  and  empowers  them  to  raise  loaiw  with  the  approval  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Municipalities  in  this  Republic  are  .self-governing  communities  with  certain  restrictions.  Ihe 
principal  towns  in  the  Puerto  Plata  consular  district  are  La  Vega,  with  a  population  of  .5, 000;  .VI oca,  4,000; 
Monte  Crtsti,  3,000;  Pimeiitel,  1,000:  Puerto  Plata,  7,000;  Samana,  2,500;  Sanchez,  2,500;  San  trancisco 
de  MacorLs,  5,000;  and  .Santia-go,  I5,0<X). 
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A  PERSONAL  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  TO 

PRESIDENT  WILSON. 

(Sent  August  14,  1914,  and  made  public  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  at  Wasliington,  three  years  later.) 

The  letter  which  disclosed  the  pre-war  moves  in  Europe  as  gathered  through  the  Kaiser's  secret  diplo- 
matic channels,  ran  as  follows: 

Berlin  via  Copenhagen,  Dated  August  14,-  1914,  Received  August  15,  7.30  P.  M. 
SECRETARY  OF  State,  Washington: 

'  August  14,  3  P.  M. 

The  following  was  communicated  personally  to  me  by  the  Emperor  in  writing: 

"Private  and  confidential.     P'or  the  President  personally. 

"1.  The  Royal  Highness  Prince  Henry  was  received  by  His  Majesty  King  George  V.  in  London, 
who  empowered  him  to  transmit  to  me  verbally  that  England  would  remain  neutral  if  war  broke  out  on 
the  continent  involving  Germany'and  France,  Austria  and  Russia.  This  message  was  telegraphed  to  me 
by  mv  brother  from  London  after  his  conversation  with  His  Majesty  the  King  and  repeated  verbally  on 
the  29th  July. 

"2.  My  Ambassador  in  London  transmitted  a  message  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Berlin  saying  that 
only  in  case  France  was  likely  to  be  crushed  England  would  interfere. 

"3.  On  the  30th  my  Ambassador  in  London  reported  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  the  course  of  a  private 
(sic)  conversation,  told  him  that  if  the  conflict  remained  localized  between  Russia — not  Servia — and  Austria, 
England  would  not  move,  but  if  we  mixed  in  the  fray  she  would  take  quick  decisions  and  gra,ve  maneuvers; 
in  other  words,  if  I  left  my  ally,  Austria,  in  the  lurch  to  fight  alone  England  would  not  touch  me. 

"4.  This  communication  being  directly  counter  to  the  King's  message  to  me,  I  telegraphed  to  His 
Majesty  on  the  29th  or  30th  thanking  him  for  kind  message  through  my  brother  and  begging  him  to  use 
all  his  power  to  keep  France  and  Russia,  his  allies,  from  making  any  v/arlike  preparations  calculated  to 
disturb  my  work  on  mediation,  stating  that  I  was  in  constant  communication  with  His  Majesty  the  Czar. 
In  the  evening  the  King  kindly  answered  that  he  had  ordered  his  Government  to  use  every  possible  influence 
with  his  allies  to  repudiate  taking  any  provocative  military  measures.  At  the  same  time  His  Majesty 
asked  me  I  should  transmit  to  Vienna  the  British  proposal  that  Austria  was  to  take  Belgrade  and  a  few 
other  Servian  towns  and  a  strip  of  country  as  a  main  mise  (sic)  to  make  sure  that  the  Servian  promises 
on  paper  should  be  fultilled  in  reality.  This  proposal  was  in  the  same  moment  telegraphed  to  me  from 
Vienna  for  London  quite  in  conjunction  with  the  British  proposal;  besides  I  had  telegraphed  to  His  Majesty 
the  Czar  the  same  as  an. idea  of  mine  before  I  received  the  two  communications  from  Vienna  and  London. 
As  both  were  of  the  same  opinion,  I  immediately  transmitted  the  telegrams  vice  versa  to  Vienna  and  London. 
I  felt  that  I  was  able  to  tide  the  question  over  and  was  ha:  py  at  the  peaceful  outlook. 

"5.  While  I  was  preparing  a  note  to  His  Majesty  tne  Czar  the  next  morning  to  inform  him  that 
Vienna,  London,  and  Berlin  were  agreed  about  the  treatment  of  affairs,  I  received  the  telephone  message 
from  His  Excellency  the  Chancellor  that  in  the  night  before,  the  Czar  had  given  the  order  to  mobilize  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  Army,  which  was  of  course  also  meant  against  Germany;  whereas  up  till  then  the 
southern  armies  had  been  mobihzed  against  Austria. 

"6.  In  a  telegram  from  London  my  Ambassador  informed  me  he  understood  British  Government 
would  guarantee  neutrahty  of  France  and  wished  to  know  whether  Germany  would  refrain  from  attack. 
I  telegraphed  to  His  Majesty  the  King  personally  tliat  mobilization  being  already  carried  out  could  not 
be  stopped,  but  if  His  Majesty  could  guarantee  with  his  armed  forces  the  neutrality  of  France  I  would 
refrain  from  attacking  her,  leave  her  alone,  and  employ  my  forces  elsewhere.  His  Majesty  answered  that 
he  thought  my  offer  was  based  on  a  misunderstanding,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  Sir  Edward  Grey 
never  took  my  offer  into  serious  consideration.  He  never  answered  it.  Instead  he  declared  England  had 
to  defend  Belgian  neutrality,  which  had  to  be  violated  by  Germany  on  stratclcal  grounds,  news  having 
been  received  that  France  was  already  preparing  to  enter  Belgium  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  having 
refused  my  petition  for  a  free  passage  under  guarantee  of  his  country's  freedom.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
the  President's  message.    Wilhelm." 

Gerard, 
American  Charge  d'Affaires,  Copenhagen. 
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Ambtilance  Chirurgicale  Mobile  No.  1.  Directrice,  Mrs.  Borden  Turner,  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust 
Co.,  depository,  N.  Y. 

American  Aid  for  Homeless  Belgian  Children.  Miss  Marie  Louise  de  Sadeleer,  Treasurer,  9  East 
39th  St.,  N.  Y.     Gifts  to  be  sent  to  National  City  Bank,  N.  Y. 

American  Ambulance  Hospital  in  France.  William  R.  Hereford,  Secretary,  14  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  23  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

American  Ambulance  in  Russia.  Philip  M.  Lydig,  Secretary,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Hamilton  Fish, 
Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

American  Authors'  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the  Wounded  Soldiers  of  the  Allied  Nations.  Authors'  Fund, 
care  State  Street  Trust  Co.,  33  State  St.,  Boston. 

American  Artists'  Committee  of  One  Hundred  Relief  Fund  for  the  Families  ol  French  Soldier-Artists. 
WUUam  Bailey  Faxon,  Treasurer,  215  We.st  57th  St..  N.  Y. 

American  Branch  of  the  Fatherless  Children  of  France  Fund.  Walter  W.  Price,  Treasurer,  111 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

American  Comfort  Packet  Committee,  Mrs.  Mary  Hatch  Willard,  Chairman,  66  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 

American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief.   Charles  R.  Crane,  Treasurer,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

American  Committee  for  Training  in  Suitable  Trades  the  Maimed  Soldiers  of  France.  Mrs.  Edmund 
L.  Baylies,  Biltmore  Hotel,  N.  Y. 

American  Fund  for  French  Wounded.  Mrs.  Ethelbert  Nevin,  Chairman,  122  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Anne  Morgan,  Treasurer. 

American  Girls'  Aid  (French).    Miss  Gladys  Hollingsworth,  Chairman,  293  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

American  Hostels  for  Refugees  in  Paris  and  Children  of  Flanders  Rescue  Committee.  Henry  W. 
Munroe,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  care  Mrs.  Mary  Cadwalador  Jones,  21  East  11th  St.,  N.  Y. 

American  Huguenot  Committee.    Edmond  E.  Robert,.  Treasurer,  105  East  22d  St.,  N.  Y. 

American  Jewish  Relief  Committee  for  Sufferers  from  t'ne  War.  Felix  M.  Warburg,  Treasurer,  174 
2d  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

American  Jewish  Relief  Committee.     Herbert  H.  I,ehman,  Treasurer,  20  Exchange  Place,  N.  Y. 

American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Money  should  be  sent  to  American  Red  Cross,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Merchandise  should  be  sent,  transportation  prepaid,  to  American  Red  Cross  Receiving  and  Shipping 
Station,  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     C.  S.  Magee,  Secretary,  1624  H  St.  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Society  for  Relief  of  French  War  Orphans.     Thomas  Cochran,  120  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

American  Students'  Committee  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Henry  R.  Sedgwick,  Treasurer,  107 
East  37th  St.,  N.  Y. 

American  Women's  Committee  for  the  Charities  of  the  Queen  of  Belgium.  John  Moffat,  Honorary 
Secretary,  200  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

American  Women's  War  Relief  F'und.     John  Moffat,  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  N.  Y. 

Appul  Beige.     MLss  Rayraonde  Coudert  Glaenzer,  Vice-President,  105  East  19th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Australian  War  Relief  Fund.     A.  J.  Howard,  Treasurer,  435  oth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  •  ' 
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Belgian  Refugee  Workshop  Fund.  Prof.  Albert  G.  van  Flecke,  American  Security  &  Trust  Co., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Belgian  Relief  Fund.  Rev.  Father  J.  F.  Stillemans,  431  West  47th  St.,  N.  Y.;  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
depository,  10  Bridge  St.,  N.  Y. 

Belgian  Soldiers'  Tobacco  Fund,  949  Broadway,  New  York  City.  t 

Blue  Cross  Fund  for  Wounded  Horses.     Mrs.  Elphinston  Maitland,  Secretary,  55  East  93d  St.,  N.  Y. 

British-American  War  Relief  Fund.     Henry  J.   Whitehouse,  Treasurer,  081  5tli  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

British  Red  Cross  Committee.     Edwin  S.  Marston,  President,   12  Bridge  St.,  N.  Y. 

Brlti.sh  War  Relief  Association.     Henry  Clews,  Treasurer,  542  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Bulgarian  Relief  Committee.     Dr.  Hugo  Schweitzer,  Treasurer,  30  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Cardinal  Mercier  Fund,  Maryland  Committee.  Hon.  James  Augustus  Wliiteley,  Chairman,  223 
West  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore. 

Cardinal  Mercier  Fund,  New  York  Committee.  Miss  Marie  La  Montagne,  Treasurer,  Buckingham 
Hotel,  N.  Y.:  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  23  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

Central  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Jews  Suffering  Through  the  War.  Harry  Fischel,  Treasurer, 
63  Park  Row,  N.  Y.     In  co-operation  with  the  American  Jewish  Relief  Committee. 

Central  Committee  for  the  Rehef  of  Lithuanian  War  Sufferers.  M.  Saicius,  Secretary,  200  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Children  of  America's  Army  of  Relief.     The  Federal  Trust  Co.,  85  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

Colonic  de  Franceviile  of  Madame  F.  Berkeley  Smith.     Mrs.  Walker  D.  Hines,  122  East  70th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.     Ale.xander  J.  Hemphill,  Treasurer,  120  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Commission  for  the  ReUef  of  Belgian  Prisoners  in  Germany.  James  A.  Blaii,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  200  Sth 
Ave.,  N,  Y. 

Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle.     William  Forbes  Morgan,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  17  East  38th  St.,  N.  Y, 

Committee  of  Mercy.     August  Belmont,  Treasurer,  200  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Dollar  Christmas  Fund  for  Destitute  Belgians.     Henry  Clews,  Treasurer,  66  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Duryea  War  Relief.     Mrs.  Cliarles  H.  Dltson,  259  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Emergency  Aid  Committee  (Philadelphia).  Mrs.  J.  Normau  Jackson,  Treasurer,  1428  Walnut  St., 
Philadislphia. 

Fatherless  Children  of  France  (Orphelinat  des  Armees).  J.  P.  Morpan  &  Co.,  depository.  Fifth  Avenue 
Building,  N.   Y. 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Treasurer,  105  East 
22d  St.,  N.  Y. 

Flotilla  Committee.     Miss  Emily  Chauncey,  Executive  Secretary,  38  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Franco-American  Corumittee  for  the  Protection  of  the  Children  of  the  Frontier  of  France.  Frederic 
R.  Coudert,  Treasurer,  2  Rector  St.,  N.  Y. 

Franco-Serbian  Field  Hospital  of  America.     Henry  B.  Britton,  Treasurer,  17  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

General  Italian  Relief  Committee,  Longacre  Building,  West  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 

International  Reconstruction  League.     John  Moffat,  Executive  Chairman,  200  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Irish  Relief  Fund  Committee.     Thomas  Hughes  Kelley,  Treasurer,  5  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

Lafayette  Fund.     Francis  Roche,  Treasurer,  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  N.  Y. 

Le  Bien-Etre  du  Blesse.     John  Munroe  &  Co.,  Treasurer,  200  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Le  Paquet  du  Soldat,  55  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

L'TJnion  des  Arts,   712  5th  Ave.,   N.   Y. 

Montenegrin  Relief  Association  of  America.     Jane  Stewart  Cushman,  Treasurer,  105  West  59th  St.,  N.  Y. 

National  Allied  ReUef  Committee.  Karl  Davis  Robinson,  Secretary,  200  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  James 
A.  Blair,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

New  York  Surgical  Dressings  Committee.     Mrs.  Edward  Ringwood  Hewitt,  19  East  59th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Noel  du  Soldat  Beige  Fund.     P.  Dumont,  10  Bridge  St.,  N.  Y. 

People's  Relief  Committee  for  the  Jewish  War  Sufferers.  Boris  Fingerhood,  Secretary,  196  East 
Broadway,  N.Y.     Isaac  Goldberg,  Treasurer,  171  East  Broadway. 

Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund.     F.  A.  Vanderllp,  Honorary  Treasurer,  590  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Persian  War  Relief  Fund.     Edward  M.  Bulkeley,  Treasurer,  25  Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 

Polish  Hospital  Supply  and  Clothing  Committee  (auxiliary  of  the  Polish  Relief  Fund),  681  5th  Ave. 
Miss  Eleann  Blodgett,  Chairman. 

Polish  University  Grants  Committee  of  the  Polish  Victims'  Relief  Fund.  Mme.  Jane  Arctowska, 
33  West  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 

PoUsh  Victims'  Relief  Fund.     W.  O.  Gorskl,  Executive  Secretary.  33  West  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 

Prince  of  Wales  National  ReUef  Fund.     R.  M.  Stuart  Wortley.  Treasurer,  25  Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 

Refugees  in  Russia.     John  Moffat,  200  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Relief  Fund  for  the  Families  of  French  Soldier  Artists.  William  Anderson  Coffin,  Chairman,  58  West 
57th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Roumanian  Relief  Committee  of  America.     43  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y.     Henry  Clews,  Treasurer. 

Russian  American  Relief  Association.     Care  National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

Russian  War  Relief  Committee.     John  Moffat,  Secretary,  200  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Secours  National  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Civlliaa  War  Sufferers  in  France.  Mrs.  Whitney  Warren, 
16  East  47th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Serbian  Distress  Fund  (Bost.on).     John  F.  Moors,  Treasurer,  111  Devonshire,  St.,  Boston. 

Serbian  Hospital  Fund.     Otto  T.  Bannard,  Treasurer,  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Serbian  Relief  Committee.  Miss  F.  Hastings,  Secretary,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Murray  H.  Coggesball, 
Treasurer. 

Shamrock  Fund.     Miss  Mary  Dougherty,  Secretary,   165  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Siberian  Regiments  American  Ambulance  Society.  Samuel  McRoberts,  Honorary  Treasurer,  Flatlron 
Building,  N.  Y. 

Ukrainian  War  Relief  Fund.  Simon  Yadlowsky,  Treasurer,  83  Grand  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.- 
Union Nationale  des  EgUses  Reformees  Evangeliques  de  France  Emergency  Relief  Fund,  105  East 
22d  St.,  N.  Y.     Alfi-ed  R.  Kimball,  Treasurer. 

Vacation  War  Relief  Committee.  Miss  Emily  Chauncey,  Executive  Secretary,  38  West  39th  St., 
N.  Y.  MLss  Anne  Morgan,  Chairman,  Old  Colony  Club  Building,  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Miss  Robinson 
Smith,  Treasurer,  30  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 

War  Babies'  Cradle.     Mrs.  Jules  S.  Bache,  Treasurer,  42  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

War  ReUef  Clearing  House  for  France  and  Her  Allies.  40  WaU  St.,  N.  Y.  Thomas  W.  Lament, 
Treasurer. 

Zionist  Medical  Unit.     Miss  Henrietta  Szold,  Chairman.  44  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 

CONFERENCE   COMMITTEE  ON    NATIONAL.  PREPAREDNESS. 

Organized  June  3,  1915.  The  committee  pubU.9hes  charts,  bulletins,  booklets,  and  pamphlets,  and 
gratuitously  distributes  books  on  National  defense.  The  officers  are:  Chairman — Henry  A.  Wise  Wood, 
New  York.  Treasurer — Raymond  B.  Price,  New  York.  Secretary — James  E.  Clark,  New  York.  Head- 
quaxters,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Washington  representatives,  806  Seventeenth  Street  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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K\)z  ?3ope's  3|cac0  proposal. 

THE  text  of  the  Pope's  peace  proposal,  as  made  public  by  the  State  Department  in  Washington, 
August  16,  1917,  is  as  folloivs: 

To  the  RvXers  of  the  Belligerent  Peoples. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  Pontificate,  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  the  awful  war  let  loose  on  Europe, 
we  have  had  of  all  things  three  in  mind:  to  maintain  perfect  impartiality  toward  all  the  belligerents,  as  be- 
comes him  who  is  the  common  father  and  loves  all  his  children  with  equal  affection,  continually  to  endeavor 
to  do  them  all  as  much  good  as  possible,  without  exception  of  person,  without  dLstinction  of  nationality 
or  religion,  as  is  dictated  to  us  by  the  universal  law  of  charity  as  well  as  by  the  supreme  spiritual  charge 
with  wliioh  we  have  been  intrusted  by  Christ;  Anally,  as  also  required  by  our  mission  of  peace,  to  omit  noth- 
■  Ing,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  our  power,  that  could  contribute  to  expedite  the  end  of  these  calamities  by  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  the  peoples  and  their  rulers  to  more  moderate  resolutions,  to  the  serene  deliberation  of  peace, 
of  a  "just  and  lasting"  peace. 

Whoever  has  watched  our  endeavors  in  these  three  grievous  years  that  have  just  elapsed  could  easily 
see  that,  while  we  remained  ever  true  to  our  resolution  of  absolute  impartiality  and  beneficent  action,  we 
never  ceased  to  urge  the  belligerent  peoples  and  Governments  again  to  be  brothers,  although  all  that  we 
did  to  reach  this  very  noble  goal  was  not  made  public. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  we  addressed  to  the  contending  nations  the  most  earnest  ex- 
Viortations,  and  in  addition  pointed  to  the  path  that  would  lead  to  a  stable  peace  honorable  to  all.  Un- 
fortunately, our  appeal  was  not  heeded,  and  the  war  was  fiercely  carried  on  for  two  years  more,  with  all  its 
iiorrors.  It  became  even  more  cruel,  and  spread  over  land  and  sea,  and  even  to  the  air,  and  desolation  and 
death  were  seen  to  fall  upon  defenseless  cities,  peaceful  villages,  and  their  innocent  people. 

EUROPE    RUSHING   TO   THE   ABYSS. 

And  now  no  one  can  imagine  how  much  the  general  suffering  would  increase  if  other  months  or,  still 
worse,  other  years  were  added  to  this  sanguinary  triennlum.  Is  tnis  civilized  world  to  be  turned  into  a  field 
of  death,  and  is  Europe,  so  glorious  and  flourishing,  to  rush,  as  carried  by  a  universal  folly,  to  the  abyss  and 
take  a  hand  in  its  own  suicide? 

In  so  distressing  a  situation,  in  the  presence  of  so  grave  a  menace,  we,  who  have  no  personal  political 
aim,  who  listen  to  the  suggestions  or  interests  of  none  of  the  belligerents,  but  are  solely  actuated  by  the 
sense  of  our  supreme  duty  as  the  common  father  of  the  faithful,  by  the  solicitntions  of  our  children  who 
Implore  our  intervention  and  peace-bearing  word,  uttering  the  very  voice  of  humanity  and  reason — we  again 
call  for  peace,  and  we  renew  a  pressing  appeal  to  those  who  have  In  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the  nations. 
But  no  longer  confining  ourselves  to  general  terms,  as  we  were  led  to  do  by  circumstances  in  the  past,  we 
Will  now  come  to  more  concrete  and  practical  proposals  and  Invite  the  Governments  of  both  belligerent 
peoples  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  the  following  points,  which  seem  to  oiler  the  base  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  leaving  it  with  them  to  make  them  more  precise  and  complete. 

First,  the  fundamental  point  must  be  that  the  material  force  of  arms  shall  give  way  to  the  moral  force 
of  right,  whence  shall  proceed  a  just  agreement  of  all  upon  the  simultaneous  and  reciprocal  decrease  of  arma- 
ments, according  to  the  rules  and  guarantees  to  be  established,  in  the  necessary  and  sufficient  measure  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  every  State;  then,  taking  the  place  of  arms,  the  institution  of  arbitration, 
with  its  high  pacifying  function,  according  to  rules  to  be  drawn  In  concert  and  under  sanctions  to  be  de- 
termined against  any  State  which  would  decline  either  to  refer  international  questions  to  arbitration  or  to 
accept  its  awards. 

PLEADS  FOR  SUPREMACY  OF  RIGHT. 

When  supremacy  of  right  Is  thus  established,  let  every  obstacle  to  ways  of  communication  of  the  peo- 
ples be  removed  by  insuring,  through  rules  to  be  also  determined,  the  true  freedom  and  community  of  the 
seas,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  would  eliminate  any  causes  of  conflict,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  open 
to  all  new  sources  of  prosperity  and  progress. 

As  for  the  damages  to  be  repaid  and  the  cost  of  the  war,  we  see  no  other  way  of  solving  the  question 
than  by  setting  up  the  general  principle  of  entire  and  reciprocal  conditions,  which  would  be  justified  by  the 
immense  benefit  to  be  derived  from  disarmament,  all  the  more  as  one  could  not  understand  that  such  carnage 
could  go  on  for  mere  economic  reasons.  If  certain  particular  reasons  stand  against  this  in  certain  cases, 
let  them  be  weighed  in  justice  and  equity. 

But  these  specific  agreements,  with  the  immense  advantages  that  flow  from  them,  are  not  possible  un- 
less territory  now  occupied  is  reciprocally  restituted.  Therefore,  on  the  part  of  Germany,  there  should  be 
total  evacuation  of  Belgium,  with  guarantees  of  its  entire  political,  military,  and  economic  independence 
toward  any  power  whatever;  evacuation  also  of  the  Frencn  territory;  on  the  part  ol  the  other  belligerents,  a 
similar  restitution  of  the  German  colonies. 

As  regards  territorial  questions,  as,  for  instance,  those  that  are  disputed  by  Italy  and  Austria,  by  Ger- 
many and  France,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that,  in  consideration  of  the  immense  advantages  of  durable  peace 
with  disarmament,  the  contending  parties  will  examine  them  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  taking  into  account, 
as  far  as  Is  Just  and  possible,  as  we  have  said  formeily,  the  aspirations  of-  the  population,  and,  if  occasion 
arises,  adjusting  private  interests  to  the  general  good  of  the  great  human  society. 

The  same  spirit  of  equity  and  justice  must  guide  the  examination  of  the  other  territorial  and  political 
questions,  notably  those  relative  to  Armenia,  the  Balkan  States,  and  the  territories  forming  part  of  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  for  which,  in  particular,  its  noble  historical  traditions  and  suffering,  particularly  under- 
gone in  the  present  war,  must  win,  with  justice,  the  sympathies  of  the  nations. 

These  we  believe  are  the  main  bases  upon  which  must  rest  the  future  reorganization  of  the  peooles. 
They  are  such  as  to  make  the  recurrence  of  such  conflicts  impossible  and  open  the  way  for  the  solution  of  the 
economic  question,  which  is  so  important  for  the  future  and  the  material  welfare  of  all  the  belligerent  States. 
And  so,  in  presenting  them  to  you,  who  at  this  tragic  hour  judge  the  destinies  of  the  belligerent  nations, 
we  indulge  a  gratifying  hope,  that  they  will  be  accepted  and  that  we  shall  thus  see  an  early  termination  of 
the  terrible  struggle,  which  has  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  a  useless  massacre. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE. 

Everybody  acknowledges,  on  the  other  hand,  that  on  both  sides  the  .:onor  of  arms  is  safe.  Do  not, 
then,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  prayer,  accept  the  international  invitation  which  we  extend  to  you  in  the  name 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  Prince  of  Peace.  Bear  in  mind  your  very  grave  responsibility  to  God  and  man. 
On  your  decision  depend  the  quiet  and  joy  of  numberless  families,  the  lives  of  thousands  of  young  men,  the 
happiness,  in  a  word,  of  the  peoples,  for  whom  it  is  your  imperative  duty  to  secure  this  boon. 

May  the  Lord  inspire  you  with  decisions  conformable  to  His  very  holy  will.  May  Heaven  grant  that 
in  winning  ihe' applause  of  your  contemporaries  you  willValso  earn  from  the  futiu^e  generations  the  great 
title  of  pacificators .  ^ 

As  for  us,  closely  united  in  prayer  and  penitence  with  all  the  faithful  souls  who  yearn  for  peace,  we  Im- 
plore for  you  the  divine  spirit,  enlightenment,  and  guidance. 

Given  at  the  Vatican,  August  1,  1917.  Benedictus  P.  M.  XV. 
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l^tesilrrnt  W^ilnmVfi  mcpl^  to  t!je  ^ope. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  27,  1917. 
To  His  Holiness  Benedlctus  XV..  Pope: 

In  acknoioieagment  0/  me  communication  of  your  Holiness  to  the  belUgerent  peoples,  dated  Aug.  1,  1917, 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales  re</itesls  me  to  tiansmil  the  following  reply: 

Kvery  heart  that  has  not  been  blinded  and  hardened  by  this  terrible  war  must  be  touched  by  this 
ipoving  appeal  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  must  £eel  the  dignity  and  force  o(  the  humane  and  generoas  motives 
which  prompted  it,  and  must  fervently  wish  that  we  might  talte  the  path  of  peace  he  so  persuasively  points 
out.  But  it  would  be  folly  to  talie  it  if  it  does  not  in  fact  lead  to  the  goal  he  proposes.  Our  response 
must  be  based  upon  the  stern  facts,  and  upon  nothing  else.  It  is  not  a  mere  cessation  of  arms  he  desires; 
it  is  a  stable  and  enduring  peace.  This  agony  must  not  be  gone  through  with  again,  and  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  very  sober  judgment  that  will  insure  us  against  it. 

His  Holiness  in  substance  proposes  that  we  return  to  the  status  quo  ante-bellum  and  that  then  there 
be  a  general  condonation,  disarmament,  and  a  concert  of  nations  based  upon  an  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  arbltratiofl:  that  by  a  similar  concert  freedom  of  the  seas  be  established;  and  that  the  territorial  claims 
of  France  and  Italy,  the  perplexing  problems  of  the  Bailtan  States,  and  the  restitution  of  Poland  be  left 
to  such  conciliatory  adjustments  as  may  be  possible  in  the  new  temper  of  such  a  peace,  due  regard  being 
paid  to  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  whose  political  fortunes  and  affiliationa  will  be  involved. 

It  is  manifest  that  no  part  of  this  program  can  be  successiuiiy  carried  out  unless  the  restitution  of  the 
status  quo  ante  furnishes  a  hrm  and  satisfactory  basis  for  it.  The  object  of  this  war  is  to  deliver  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  from  the  menace  and  the  actual  power  of  a  vast  military  establishment,  controlled 
by  an  irresponsible  Government,  which,  having  secretly  planned  to  dominate  the  world,  proceeded  to  carry 
the  plan  out  without  regard  either  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  treaty  or  the  long-established  practices  and 
long-cherished  principles  of  international  action  and  honor;  which  chose  its  own  time  for  the  war;  delivered 
Its  blow  fiercely  and  suddenly;  stopped  at  no  barrier,  either  of  law  or  of, mercy;  swept  a  whole  continent 
within  the  tide  of  blood — not  the  blood  of  soldiers  only,  but  the  blood  of  innocent  women  and  children  also 
and  of  the  helpless  poor;  and  now  stands  balked,  but  not  defeated,  the  enemy  of  four-flfths  of  the  world. 

This  power  is  not  the  German  people.  It  is  the  ruthless  master  of  the  German  people.  It  Is  no  business 
of  ours  how  that  great  people  came  under  its  control  or  submitted  with  temporary  zest  to  the  domination 
of  its  purpose;  but  it  is  our  business  to  see  to  it  that  the  history  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  no  longer  left 
to  its  handling. 

To  deal  with  such  a  power  by  way  of  peace  upon  the  plan  proposed  by  his  Holiness  the  Pope  would, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  involve  a  recuperation  of  its  strength  and  a  renewal  of  its  policy;  would  make  it  neces- 
sary to  create  a  permanent  hostile  combination  of  nat  ons  against  the  German  people,  who  are  its  instruments; 
and  would  result  in  abandoning  the  new-born  Ru.ssia  to  the  Intrigue,  the  manifold  subtle  interference,  and 
the  certain  counter-revolution  which  would  be  attempted  by  all  the  malign  influences  to  which  the  German 
Government  has  of  late  accustomed  the  world. 

CANNOT    TAKE    THE    KAISER'S    WORD. 

Can  peace  be  based  upon  a  restitution  of  its  power  or  upon  any  word  of  honor  it  could  pledge  in  a 
treaty  of  settlement  and  accommodation? 

Responsible  statesmen  must  now  everywhere  see,  if  they  never  saw  before,  that  no  peace  can  rest 
securely  upon  political  or  economic  restrictions  meant  to  benefit  some  nations  and  cripple  or  embarrass 
others,  upon  vindictive  action  of  any  sort,  or  any  kind  of  revenge  or  deliberate  injury.  The  American 
people  have  suffered  intolerable  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  German  Government,  but  they  desire 
no  reprisal  upon  the  German  people,  who  have  themselves  suffered  all  things  in  this  war,  which  tliey  did 
not  choose.  They  believe  that  peace  should  rest  upon  the  rights  of  peoples,  not  the  rights  of  Governments 
— the  rights  of  peoples,  gre/it  or  small,  weak  or  powerful — their  equal  right  to  freedom  and  secu-ity  and 
self-government  and  to  a  participation  upon  fpir  terms  in  the  economic  opportunities  of  the  world,  the 
German  people,  of  course,  included,  if  the.v  will  accept  equality  and  not  seek  domination. 

The  test,  therefore,  of  every  plan  of  peace  is  this:  Is  it  based  upon  the  faith  of  all  the  peoples  involved, 
or  merely  upon.;  the  word  of  an  ambitious  and  intriguing  Government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  group  of 
free  peoples,  on  the  other?  This  is  a  test  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter;  and  it  is  the  test  which 
must  be  applied. 

The  purposes  of  the  United  States  in  this  war  are  known  to  the  whole  world — to  every  people  to  whom 
the  truth  has  been  permitted  to  come.  They  Jo  not  need  to  be  stated  again.  We  seek  no  material  ad- 
vantage of  any  kind.  We  believe  that  the  Intolerable  wrongs  done  In  this  war  by  the  furious  and  brutal 
power  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  ought  to  be  repaired,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereignty 
of  any  people — rather  a  vindication  of  the  sovereignty  both  of  those  that  are  weak  and  of  those  that  are 
strong.  Punitive  damages,  the  dismemberment  of  empires,  the  establishment  of  selHsh  and  exclusive 
economic  leagues,  we  deem  inexpedient,  and  in  the  end  worse  than  futile,  no  proper  basis  for  a  peace  of 
any  kind,  least  of  all  for  an  enduring  peace.  That  must  be  based  upon  justice  and  fairness  and  the  common 
rights  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  take  the  word  of  the  present  rulers  of  Germany  as  a  guarantee  of  anything  that  is  to  endure 
unless  explicitly  supported  by  such  conclusi^'e  evidence  of  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  German  people  them- 
selves as  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  would  be  jiistifled  in  accepting.  Without  such  guarantees  treatia^ 
of  settlement,  agreements  for  disarmament,  covenants  to  set  up  arbitration  in  the  place  of  force,  territorial 
adjustments,  recoristitutions  of  small  n.ations,  it  made  with  the  German  Governmetit,  no  man,  no  nation, 
could  now  depend  on. 

We  must  await  some  new  evidence  of  the  purposes  of  the  great  peoples  of  the  Central  Powers.  God 
grant  It  may  be  given  soon  and  in  a  way  to  restore  the  confidence  of  all  peoples  every ^vhere  In  the  faith 
of  nations  and  the  possioility  of  a  covenanted  peace. 

ROBERT  LANSING, 

Secretary  of  Stale  of  the  United  Stales  of  America. 


GERMANY'S    ANSWER    TO    THE    POPE'S    PROPOSAL. 

(Addressed  by  Chancellor  Michaelis  to  Cardinal  Gasparri,  Papal  Secretary  of  State, 
and  made  public  Sept.  21,  1917.) 
"Herr  CARDfNAL — Your  Eminence  has  been  good  enough,  together  with  your  letter  of  August  2,  to 
transmit  to  the  Kaiser  and  King,  my  most  gracious  master,  the  note  of  his  Holiness,  the  Pope,  in  which  hia 
Holiness,  filled  with  grief  at  the  devastation  of  th".;  world  war,  makes  an  emphatic  peace  appeal  to  the  heads 
of  the  belligerent  peoples.  The  Kaiser-King  has  deigned  to  acquaint  me  with  your  Eminence's  letter  and 
to  entrust  the  reply  to  me.  His  Majesty  has  been  following  for  a  considerable  time  with  high  respect  and 
sincere  gratitude  his  Hollness's  efforts,  in  a  spirit  of  true  impartiality,  to  alleviate  as  far  as  possible  the 
sufferings  of  the  war  and  to  hasten  the  end  of  liostilities.  The  Kaiser  sees  in  the  latest  step  of  his  Holiness 
fresh  proof  of  his  noble  and  humane  feelings,  and  cherishes  a  lively  desire  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
world  the  Papal  appeal  may  meet  with  success.  The  effort  of  Pope  Benedict  is  to  pave  the  way  to  an  un- 
derstanding among  all  peoj>l8s  and  might  more  surely  reckon  on  a  sympathetic  reception  and  whole-hearted 
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support  from  his  Majesty,  seeing  that  the  Kaiser,  since  taking  over  the  government,  has  regarded  it  as 
his  principal  and  most  sacred  task  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace  for  the  German  people  and  the  world 
In  his  first  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  German  Reichstag,  on  June  25,  1888,  the  Kaiser 
promised  that  his  love  of  the  German  army  and  his  position  toward  it  should  never  lead  him  into  temp- 
tation to  cut  short  the  benefits  of  peace  unless  war  were  a  necessity,  forced  upon  us  by  an  attack  on  the 
Empire  or  its  allies.  The  German  army  should  safeguard  peace  for  us,  and,  should  peace  nevertheless  be 
broken,  it  would  be  In  a  position  to  win  it  with  honor.  The  Kaiser  has,  by  his  acts,  fulfilled  the  promise 
he  then  made  in  twenty-six  years  of  happy  rule,  despite  provocations  and  temptations. 

"In  the  crisis  which  led  to  the  present  world  conflagration  his  Majesty's  efforts  were,  up  to  the  last 
moment,  directed  towards  settling  the  conflict  by  peaceful  means.  After  the  war  had  broken  out,  against 
his  wish  and  desire,  tlie  Kaiser  In  conjunction  with  his  high  allies  was  the  first  solemnly  to  declare  his  readi- 
ness to  enter  into  peace  negotiations.  The  German  people  supported  his  Majesty  in  his  keen  desire  for 
peace.  Germany  sought  within  her  national  frontier  the  free  development  of  her  spiritual  and  material' 
possessions  and  outside  the  Imperial  territory  unhindered  competition  with  nations  enjoying  equal  rights > 
and  eqiial  esteem.  The  free  play  of  forces  In  the  world  in  peaceable  wrestling  with  one  another  would  lead 
to  the  highest  perfecting  of  the  noblest  human  possessions.  Disastrous  concatenation  of  events  in  the  year. 
1914  absolutely  broke  off  all  hopeful  course  of  development  and  transformed  Europe  into  a  bloody  battle 
arena.  Appreciating  the  Importance  of  his  Holiness's  declaration,  the  Imperial  Government  has  noi,  failed 
to  submit  the  suggestion  contained  therein  to  earnest  and  scrupulous  examination.  Special  measureij,  which 
the  Government  has  taken  in  closest  contact  with  representatives  of  the  German  people,  for  discussing 
and  answering  the  questions  raised  prove  how  earnestly  it  desires,  in  accordance  with  his  Holiness's  desires 
and  the  peace  resolution  of  the  Reichstag  on  July  19,  to  find  a  practical  basis  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
WANTS   RECIPROCAL  LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS. 

"The  Imperial  Government  greets  with  special  sympathy  the  leading  idea  of  the  peace  appeal  wherein 
his  Holiness  clearly  expresses  the  conviction  that  in  the  future  the  material  power  of  arms  must  be  super- 
seded by  the  moral  power  of  right.  We  are  also  convinced  that  the  sick  body  of  human  society  can  only 
be  healed  by  fortifying  its  moral  strength  of  right.  From  this  would  follow,  according  to  his  Holiness's  view, 
the  simultaneous  diminution  of  the  armed  forces  of  all  states  and  the  institution  of  obligatory  arbitration 
for  international  disputes.  We  share  his  Holiness's  view  that  definite  rules  and  a  certain  safeguard  for  a 
simultaneous  and  reciprocal  limitation  of  armaments  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  as  well  .as  for  the  ti'ue 
freedom  of  the  community  and  high  seas,  are  the  things,  in  tre.ating  which  the  new  spirit  that  in  the  future 
.should  prevail  in  international  relations  should  find  first  hopeful  expression.  The  task  would  then  of  itself 
arise  to  decide  International  differences  of  opinion,  not  by  the  use  of  armed  forces,  but  by  peaceful  methods, 
especially  by  arbitration,  who.se  high  peace-producing  effect  we  together  with  his  Holiness  fully  recognize. 
The  Imperial  Government  will  in  this  respect  support  every  proposal  compatible  with  the  vital  interest 
of  the  German  Empire  and  people. 

"Germany,  owing  to  her  geographical  situation  and  economic  requirements,  has  to  rely  on  peaceful 
intercourse  with  her  neighbors  and  with  distant  countries.  No  people,  therefore,  has  more  reason  than 
the  German  people  to  wish  that  instead  of  universal  hatred  and  battle  that  a  conciliatory  fraternal  spirit 
should  prevail  between  nations.  If  the  nations  are  guided  by  this  spirit  it  will  be  recognized  to  their  ad- 
vantage that  the  important  thing  is  to  lay  more  stress  upon  that  which  unites  them  in  their  relations. 
They  will  also  succeed  in  settling  individual  points  of  conflict  which  are  still  undecided,  in  such  a  way  that 
conditions  of  existence  will  be  created  which  will  be  satisfactoiy  to  every  nation  and  thereby  a  repetition 
of  this  great  world  catastrophe  would  appear  impossible.  Only  on  this  condition  can  a  lasHng  peace  be 
founded  which  would  promote  an  intellectual  approachement  and  a  return  to  tlie  economic  prosperity  of 
human  society.  This  serious  and  sincere  conviction  encourages  our  confidence  that  our  enemies  also  may 
see  a  suitable  basis  in  the  ideas  submitted  by  his  Holiness  for  approaching  nearer  to  the  reparation  of  future 
peace  under  conditions  corresponding  to  a  spirit  of  reasonableness  and  to  the  situation  in  Europe." 
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(Made  public  Sept.  21,  1917.) 

"HOLY  Father — With  due  veneration  and  deep  emotion  we  take  cognizance  of  the  new  representa- 
tions Your  Holiness,  in  fulfilment  of  the  holy  office  Intrusted  to  you  by  God,  make  to  us  and  the  heads  of 
the  other  belligerent  states  with  the  noble  intention  of  leading  the  heavily  tried  nations  to  a  unity  that 
will  restore  peace  to  them.  With  a  thankful  heart  we  receive  this  fresh  gift  of  fatherly  care  which  you, 
Holy  Father,  always  bestow  on  all  peoples  without  distinction,  and  from  the  depth  of  our  heart  we  greet  the 
moving  exhortation  which  Your  Holiness  has  addressed  to  the  Governments  of  the  belligerent  peoples. 
Du(ing  this  cruel  war  we  have  always  looked  up  to  Your  Holiness  as  to  the  highest  personage,  who,  in  virtue 
of  his  mission,  which  reaches  beyond  high  earthly  things,  and.  thanks  to  the  high  conception  of  the  duties 
laid  upon  him,  stands  above  the  belligerent  peoples,  and  who  is  Inaccessible  to  all  influence,  was  able  to 
find  a  way  which  may  lead  to  the  re?lization  of  our  own  desire  for  peace,  lasting  and  honorable  for  all  par- 
ties. Since  ascending  the  throne  of  our  ancestors,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  responsibility  which  we  bear 
before  God  and  men  for  the  fate  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Monarchy,  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  high 
aim  of  restoring  to  our  peoples  as  speedily  as  possible  the  blessings  of  peace.  Soon  after  our  accession  to  the 
throne  it  was  vouchsafed  to  us.  In  common  with  our  allies,  to  undertake  a  step  which  had  been  considered 
and  prepared  by  our  exalted  predecessor,  Francis  Joseph,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  lasting  and  lionorable 
peace. 

"We  gave  expression  to  this  desire  in  a  speech  from  the  throne  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrat,  thereby  showing  that  we  are  striving  after  a  peace  that  shall  free  the  future  life  of  the  nation 
from  rancor  and  a  thirst  for  revenge,  and  that  shall  secure  them  for  generations  to  come  from  tlie  employ- 
ment of  armed  forces.  Our  joint  Government  has  in  the  meantime  not  failed  in  repeated  and  emphatic 
declarations,  which  could  be  heard  by  alt  the  world,  to  give  expression  to  our  own  will  and  th.at  of  the 
Austro-Hungarlan  peoples  to  prepare  an  end  to  bloodshed  by  a  peace  such  as  Your  Holiness  has  in  mind. 
Happy  in  the  thought  that  our  desires  from  the  first  were  directed  toward  the  .same  object  which  Your 
Holiness  to-day  characterizes  as  one  we  should  strive  for,  we  have  taken  Into  close  consideration  the  con- 
crete and  practical  suggestions  of  Your  Holiness  and  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

FAVORS  LIMITING  ARMAMENTS. 
"With  deep  rooted  conviction  we  a^ree  to  the  leading  idea  of  Your  Holiness  that  the  future  arrange- 
ment ol  the  world  must  be  based  on  the  elimination  of  armed  forces  and  on  the  moral  force  of  right  and 
on  the  rule  of  international  justice  and  legality.  We,  too.  are  Imbued  with  the  hope  that  a  strengthening 
,  of  the  sense  of  right  would  morally  regene.ate  humanity.  We  support,  therefore.  Your  Hohness's  view 
that  the  negotiations  between  the  belligerents  should  and  could  lead  to  an  understanding  by  which,  with 
the  creation  of  appropriate  guarantees,  armaments  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air  might  be  i educed  simul- 
taneously, reciprocally  and  gradually  to  a  fixed  limit,  and  wnereby  the  high  seas,  which  rightly  belong  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  may  be  freed  from  domination  or  paramountcy  and  be  opened  equally  for  the 
iise'of  all.  Fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  piomotlon  of  peace  on  the  method  proposed  by  Your 
Holiness,  namely,  to  submit  international  disputes  to  compulsory  aibitration,  we  are  also  prepared  to  enter 
into  negotiations  regarding  this  proposal. 
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'•It,  as  we  most  heartily  desire,  aijreements  sliould  be  arrived  at  between  the  belligerents  which  would 
realize  this  sublime  idea  and  tliei-eby  give  security  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  for  its  unliampored 
future  development,  it  can  then  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  other  questions  which 
still  remain  to  be  settled  between  the  belligerents  In  ?  spirit  of  justice  and  of  a  reasonable  consideration  or 
the  conditions  foi  existence  ol  both  parties.  If  the  nations  of  the  earth  weie  to  enter,  with  a  desire  for 
peace,  into  negotiations  with  one  another  in  the  sense  of  Your  Hollness's  proposals,  then  pesce  could  blos- 
som forth  from  them.  The  nations  could  attain  complete  freedom  of  movement  on  the  liigli  seas,  heavy 
material  burdens  could  be  taKen  from  them  and  new  souices  of  prosperity  opened  to  them.  Guid(!d  by  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  conciliation,  we  see  in  the  proposals  of  Your  fJoliuess  a  suitable  basis  tor  initiating 
negotiations  with  a  visw  to  preparing  a  peace  just  to  all  and  lasting,  and  we  earnestly  hope  our  present 
enemies  may  be  animated  by  tnc  same  ideas.  In  this  spirit  we  beg  that  the  Almighty  may  bless  the  work 
of  peace  begun  by  Your  Holiness." 


PRESIDENT    WILSON'S    MESSAGE    TO    RUSSIA. 

The  visit  to  Russia  of  the  American  Commission,  headed  by  Ellhu  Root,  was  preceded  by  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  President  Wilson  to  the  provisional  Government  of  Russia:  "In  view  of  the 
approaching  visit  of  the  American  delegation  to  Russia  to  express  the  deep  friendship  of  the  American  people 
for  the  people  of  Russia  and  to  discuss  the  best  and  most  practical  means  of  co-operation  between  the  two 
peoples  in  carrying  the  present- struggle  for  the  freedom  of  all  peoples  to  a  successful  consummation,  it 
seems  opportune  and  appropriate  that  I  should  state  again,  in  the  light  of  this  new  partnersiilp,  the  objects 
the  United  States  has  had  In  mind  In  entering  the  war.  Those  objects  have  been  very  much  beclouded 
during  the  past  few  weel^s  by  mistaken  and  misleading  statements,  and  the  Issues  at  stake  are  too  momen- 
tous, too  tremendous,  too  significant,  for  the  whole  human  race  to  permit  any  misinterpretations  or-  mis- 
understandings, however  slight,  to  remain  uncorrected  for  &  moment.  The  war  has  begun  to  go  against 
Germany,  and  in  their  desperate  desire  to  escape  the  inevitable  ultimate  defeat,  those  who  are  in  author- 
ity in  Germany  are  using  every  possible  Instrumentality,  are  making  use  even  of  the  influence  of  groups 
and  parties  among  their  own  subjects  to  whom  they  have  never  been  just  or  fair,  or  even  tolerant,  to  pro- 
mote a  propaganda  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  which  will  preserve  for  them  their  influence  at  home  and  their 
power  abroad,  to  the  undoing  of  the  very  men  they  are  using. 

"The  position  of  America  In  this  war  Is  so  clearly  avowed  that  no  man  can  be  excused  for  mistaking  it. 
She  seeks  no  material  profit  or  aggrandizement  of  any  kind.  She  is  fighting  for  no  advantage  or  selfish 
object  ol  her  own,  but  for  the  liberation  of  peoples  everywhere  from  the  aggressions  of  autocratic  force. 

BERLIN'S  PROJECT  OF  POWER. 

"The  ruling  classes  in  Gernjany  have  begun  of  late  to  profess  a  hke  liberality  and  justice  of  purpose, 
but  only  to  preserve  the  power  they  have  set  up  in  Germany  and  the  selfish  advantages  which  they  have 
wrongly  gained  for  themselves  and  their  private  projects  of  power  all  the  way  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad  and 
beyond.  Government  alter  Government  has  by  their  influence,  without  open  conquest  of  its  territory, 
been  linked  together  in  a  net  of  intrigue  directed  against  nothing  less  than  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the 
world.  The  meshes  ol  that  intrigue  must  be  broken,  but  cannot  be  broken  unless  wrongs  already  done 
iU'e  undone,  and  adequate  measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  ever  again  being  rcwoven  or 
repaired.  Of  course,  the  Imperial  German  Government  and  those  whom  it  is  using  for  their  own  undoing 
are  seeking  to  obtain  pledges  that  the  war  will  end  in  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante.  It  was  the 
status  quo  ante  out  of  which  this  iniquitous  war  issued  forth,  the  power  of  the  Imperial  German  Government 
within  the  Empire  and  its  widespread  domination  and  influence  outside  ol  that  Empire.  That  status  must 
be  altered  in  such  fashion  as  to  prevent  any  such  hideous  thing  from  ever  happening  again.  We  are  fight- 
ing for  the  liberty,  the  self-government,  and  the  undictated  development  of  all  i)eoples,  and  every  feature 
of  the  settlement  that  concludes  this  war  must  be  conceived  and  executed  for  that  purpose.  Wrongs  must 
first  be  righted  and  then  adequate  safeguards  must  be  created  to  prevent  their  being  committed  again. 
We  ought  not  to  consider  remedies  merely  because  they  have  a  pleasing  and  sonorous  sound.  Practical 
questions  can  be  settled  only  by  practical  means.  Phrases  will  not  accomplish  the  result.  Effective  re- 
adjustments will,  and  whatever  readjustments  are  necessary  must  be  made. 

"But  they  must  follow  a  principle  and  that  principle  is  plain.  No  people  must  be  forced  under  sov- 
ereignty under  which  it  does  not  wish  to  live.  No  territory  must  change  hands  except  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  those  who  inhabit  it  a  fair  chance  of  life  and  liberty.  No  indemnities  must  be  insisted  on  except 
those  that  constitute  payment  for  manifest  wrongs  done.  No  readjustments  of  power  must  be  made  except 
such  as  will  tend  to  secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world  and  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  its  peoples. 
And  then  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  must  draw  together  in  some  common  covenant,  some  genuine  and 
practical  co-operation  that  will  in  effect  combine  their  force  to  secure  peace  and  Justice  in  the  dealings  of 
nations  with  one  another.  The  brotherhood  of  mankind  must  no  longer  be  a  fair  birt  empty  phrase;  it  must 
be  given  a  structure  of  force  and  reality.  The  nations  must  realize  their  common  life  and  effect  a  workable 
partnership  to  secure  that  life  against  the  aggressions  of  autocratic  and  self-pleasing  power. 

"For  these  things  we  can  afford  to  pour  out  blood  and  treasure.  For  these  are  the  things  we  have  al- 
ways professed  to  desire,  and  unless  we  pour  out  blood  and  treasure  now  and  succeed  we  may  never  be  able 
to  unite  or  show  conquering  force  again  in  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty.  The  day  lias  come  to  con- 
quer or  submit.  If  the  forces  of  autocracy  can  divide  us  they  will  overcome  us;  if  we  stand  together  victory 
Is  certain  and  the  liberty  which  victory  will  secure.  We  can  afford  then  to  be  generous,  but  we  cannot 
atlord  then  or  now  to  be  weak  or  omit  any  single  guarantee  of  justice  and  security." 


MILITARY  SMALL  ARMS. 


About  1880  all  the  civilized  countries  began  rearming  their  troops  with  magazine  rifles  of  small 
calibre,  using  high  pewer  cartridges  with  smokeless  powder.  Modifications  and  Improvements  In 
these  as  well  as  In  chrblnes  and  pistols,  have  materially  added  to  their  effectiveness.  At  the 
present  time  no  great  difference  exists  In  the  effectiveness  of  the  kinds  of  rifles  with  which  the  armies 
of  the  great  powers  are  supplied  with  regard  to  their  ranges  and  shooting  qualities.  It  Is  well  known 
that  the  effentlveness  of  any  arm  depends  greatly  on  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  men  who  use 
It,  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  troops  most  thoroughly  Instructed  and  drilled  In  the  use 
of  the  rlfie  are  the  most   efhclent  In  battle. 

The  military  small  arms  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows;  United  States  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  of 
1903;  United  States  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1917. 
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PROPER    METHOD    OF    DISPLAYING,  HANGING    AND    SALUTING 

THE    AMERICAN    FLAG. 

The  AdjutaDt-General  of  the  War  Department  has  issued  the  following:  Many  inquiries  concevning 
the  proper  method  of  displaying,  hanging,  and  saluting  the  United  States  flag  are  being  received  in  the 
War  Department  with  the  evident  object  of  securing  some  authoritative  statement  relating  to  the  subject. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  remarked  that  while  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  War  Department  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  matter  in  question  for  observance  within  the  army,  yet  it  is 
beyond  its  province  to  prescribe  any  such  rules  or  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  civilians  or  to  undertake 
to  decide  questions  concerning  the  subject  tliat  are  presented  by  civilians.  There  is  no  Federal  law  now  in 
force  pertaining  to  the  manner  of  displaying,  hanging,  or  saluting  the  United  States  flag  or  prescriuing  any 
ceremonies  that  should  be  observed  in  connection  herewith.  In  fact  there  are  but  two  Federal  laws  on  the 
statute  books  that  have  any  bearing  upon  this  subject,  one  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  February  20, 
'.(905  (33  Stat.  L.,  p.  725),  providing  that  a  trademark  cannot  be  registered  which  consists  of  or  comprises, 
inter  alia,  "the  flag,  coat  of  arms,  or  other  insignia  of  tlie  United  States,  or  any  simulation  thereof,"  and 
the  other  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  8,  1917  (Public — No.  305 — 64th  Cong,),  providing  certain 
penalties  for  the  desecration,  mutilation,  or  improper  use  of  the  flag  within  the  District  of  Coluuibia.  Several 
States  of  the  Union  have  enacted  laws  wliich  have  more  or  less  bearing  upon  the  general  subject,  and  It 
seems  probable  that  many  counties  and  municipalities  have  also  passed  ordinances  concerning  the  matteri 
to  govern  action  within  their  own  jurisdiction.  „     .....  ' 

WARNING  AGAINST  DESECRATION. 
"Warning  against  desecration  of  the  American  flag  by  aliens  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  has  sent  the  following  notice  to  Federal  attorneys  and  marshals:  Any  alien  enemy  tearing 
down,  mutilating,  abusing,  or  desecrating  the  United  States  flag  in  any  way  will  be  regarded  as  a  danger 
to  the  public  peace  or  safety  within  the  meaning  of  regulation  12  of  the  pioclamation  of  the  President  issued 
April  6,  1917,  and  will  be  subject  to  summary  arrest  and  punLshmcnt"  It  is  the  practice  in  tlie  army, 
each  day  in  the  year,  to  hoist  the  flag  briskly  at  sunrise,  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  weather,  and 
to  lower  it  slowly  and  ceremoniously  at  sunset,  indicating  the  commencement  and  cessation  of  the  activities 
of  the  day,  and  to  display  it  at  halfstaff  on  Memorial  Day  (May  30)  from  sunrise  until  noon  and  at  full 
staff  from  noon  until  sunset,  and  also  on  other  days  specially  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  proper 
authority,  the  flag  always  being  first  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  staff  before  being  lowered  to  the  halfstaff 
position. 

"There  has  been  some  question  among  civilians  concerning  the  exact  location  of  a  flag  hung  at  "halfstaff." 
Theoretically,  the  flag  is  always  hung  on  a  separate  staff,  mucli  sh.orter  than  the  staffs  usually  erected  on 
buildings,  and  as  a  consequence  a  flag  hung  at  halfstaff  would  be  located  much  higher  on  the  ordinary  flag- 
staff than  under  the  present  practice,  but  still.the  custom  of  placing  the  halfstaffed  flag  in  about  the  center 
of  the  flagpole,  whatever  its  length  may  be,  is  rather  generally  observed  throughout  the  country,  and  this 
department  sees  no  real  objection  to  this  custom.  Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  throughout  the  country 
concerning  the  proper  manner  of  hanging  and  displaying  the  flag  for  decorative  purposes.  As  already 
stated,  there  is  no  Federal  law  governing  the  subject,  and  individual  opinion  differs  as  to  the  procedure 
that  should  or  should  not  be  followed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  far  as  possible  the  hanging  of  the 
flag  should  be  restricted  to  suspending  it  from  a  flag  pole,  in  the  regular  way,  and  not  to  displaying  it  other- 
wise; that  for  purposes  of  decoration  only  the  national  colors  should  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  bunting 
and  not  to  be  used  In  the  form  of  the  flag;  that  if  it  is  nevertheless  the  desire  to  use  the  flag  for  decorative 
purposes  it  should  always  be  hung  flat  whether  on  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  buildings,  with  the  union  to 
the  north  or  east,  so  that  there  will  be  a  general  uniformity  in  the  po.sition  of  the  union  of  each  flag  displayed; 
that  the  flag  should  rarely  be  displayed  in  a  horizontal  position  or  laid  flat;  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  it  be  hung  where  it  can  easily  be  contaminated  or  soiled,  or  be  draped  over  chairs  or  benches  to  be 
used  for  seating  purposes,  and  that  no  object  or  emblem  of  any  kind  should  be  placed  above  or  upon  It. 
This  department  sees  no  objection  to  flying  the  flag  at  night  on  civilian  property  provided  it  is  not  so  flown 
for  advertising  pui'poses. 

DAYS  FOR  DISPLAYING  FLAG. 
"It  is  becoming  the  practice  throughout  the  country,  among  civilians,  to  display  the  national  flag  on 
all  patriotic  occasions,  especially  on  the  following  days:  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Mothers' 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day,  Independence  Day,  February  12,  February  22,  second  Sunday  in  May, 
May  30,  June  14,  July  4.  In  certain  localities  other  special  days  are  observed  in  the  same  manner.  It 
seems  to  be  apjiropriate  that  where  several  flags  or  emblems  are  displayed  on  a  pole,  or  otherwise,  the  United 
States  flag  should  always  be  hoisted  first  and  hung  or  displayed  at  the  top;  that  in  any  parade  the  United 
States  Hag  sliould  always  have  tlie  place  of  honor,  and  that  the  flag  should  never  be  hung  or  displayed  with 
the  union  down  except  as  a  signal  of  distress  at  sea.  E.visting  regulations  governing  the  army  provide  thflt 
when  officers  and  enlisted  men  pass  the  national  flag,  not  encased,  they  will  render  honors  as  follows:  If 
in  civilian  dress  and  covered,  they  will  uncover,  holding  the  headdress  opposite  the  left  shoulder  with  the 
right  hand;  if  uncovered,  they  will  salute  with  the  right  hand  salute.  A  flag  unfurled  and  hung  in  a  room 
in  which  officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the  army  are  present  will  be  saluted  by  them  the  flrst  time  they  may 
have  occa.sion  to  pass  it  but  not  thereafter.  The  hand  salute  is  as  follows:  Raise  the  right  hand  .smartly 
till  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  touches  the  lower  part  of  the  headdress  above  the  right  eye,  thumb  and  fingers 
extended  and  joined,  palm  to  left,  forearm  Inclined  to  about  45  degrees,  hand  and  wrist  straight'  at  the 
eame  time  look  toward  the  person  saluted;  drop  the  arm  smartly  to  the  side. 

THE    NATIONAL    ANTHEM. 

"No  anthem,  hymn,  or  musical  air  has  been  recognized  by  any  Federal  law'as  the  national  anthem, 
hymn,  or  air,  but  army  and  navy  regulations  provide  that  the  musical  composition  familiarly  known  as  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  shall  be  designated  as  the  national  air  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  these  regulations  are  binding  only  upon  the  personnel  of  the  military  and  naval 
service.  Whenever  the  national  air  is  played  at  any  place  where  persons  belonging  to  the  military  or  naval 
service  are  present,  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  not  in  formation  arc  required  to  stand  at  attention,  facing 
toward  the  music,  excepting  when  the  flag  is  being  lowered  at  sunset,  on  which  occasion  they  are  required 
to  face  toward  the  flag.  If  in  civilian  dress  and  uncovered,  they  are  required  to  stand  and  salute  at  the 
first  note  of  the  air,  retaining  the  position  of  salute  until  the  last  note  of  the  air  is  played.  If  in  civilian 
dress  and  covered,  they  are  required  to  stand  and  uncover  at  the  first  note  of  the  air,  holding  the  headdress 
opposite  the  left  shoulder  until  the  last  note  Is  played,  excepting  in  inclement  weather,  when  the  headdress 
may  be  held  slightly  raised.  The  custom  of  rising  and  remaining  standing  and  uiicovered  wliile  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  is  being  played  is  growing  in  favor  among  civilians. 

"Old  or  worn-out  flags  should  not  be  used  either  for  banners  or  for  any  secondary  purpose.  When 
a  flag  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  is  no  longer  a  fitting  emblem  for  display,  it  should  not  be  cast  aside  nor 
used  in  any  way  that  might  be  viewed  as  disrespectful  to  the  national  colors,  but  should  be  destroyed  .is  a 
whole,  privately,  preferably  by  burning  or  by  .some  other  method  lacking  in  any  suggestion  of  irreverence 
or  disrespect  due  the  emblem  representing  our  country.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  views  set 
forth  in  this  circular  are  merely  suggestive  and  that  it  is  not  the  Intention  of  the  department  to  give  them 
out  as  authoritative." 
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HISTORY    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FLAC    AND    ITS    CHANCES    IN    DESIGN. 

According  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  there  were  many  forms  of  early  flags,  especially  colonial 
types  used  by  the  individual  colonies  and  militia  regiments,  before  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  cslao- 
Ilshed  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  June  14,  1777,  now  celebrated  as  Flag  Day.  This  act  retpjired  tiiat 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  of  thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  and  that  the  union 
be  thirteen  white  stars  on  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation,  but  it  did  not  define  how  many 
points  the  stai-s  should  have,  how  they  should  be  arranged,  nor  make  provision  for  additional  ones.  One 
of  the  first  occasions  for  public  display  of  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  is  said  to  have  been  on  August  6,  1777, 
when  the  new  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  troops,  at  Fort  Schuyler,  Rome,  N.  Y.  John  Paul  Jones  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  fly  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  over  the  high  seas,  on  the  Ranger,  in  November,  1777. 
The  National  Museum  l»ns  an  early  naval  12-star  type  flag  said  to  have  been  flown  by  John  Paul  Jones 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  flag  have  varied.  There  were  13  stars 
during  the  Revolution,  1.5  in  the  War  of  1812,  29  in  the  Me.xican  War,  33  to  35  in  the  Civil  War,  45  In  the 
Spanish  War,  and  48  today.  The  stripes  were  changed  first  from  13  to  15,  and  then  back  again  to  13.  It 
may  be  surprising  to  know  that  our  national  flag  is  among  the  oldest  flags  of  the  nations,  being  older  than 
the  present  British  Jack,  the  French  Tricolor,  and  the  flag  of  Spain,  and  many  years  older  than  the  flags 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  some  of  which  are  either  personal  flags  or  those  o(  the  reigning  families. 

"STAR-SPANGLED    BANNER." 

The  American  flag  of  the  highest  historic  and  sentimental  value  to  the  whole  country  is  in  the  National 
Museum  collections.  It  is  the  original  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  which  flew  over  Fort  McHenry  in  Balti- 
more Harbor,  during  the  bombardment  on  September  13-14,  1814,  and  was  the  inspiration  of  Francis  Scott 
Key's  immortal  poem,  now  sung  as  our  national  anthem.  It  is  of  the  15  star  and  stripe  type,  adopted  after 
the  admission  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky  by  an  act  approved  by  President  Washington,  January  13,  1794. 
The  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  mea,sures  about  30  feet  square,  though  it  was  probably  somewhat  longer, 
and  is  much  battered  and  torn,  with  one  star  missing,  possibly  shot  away.  From  1795  this  form  continued 
as  the  standard  flag  until  President  Monroe's  administration,  when  Congress  enacted  that  It  should  there- 
after be  of  thirteen  stripes  and  twenty  stare,  with  the  addition  of  a  star  for  each  new  state,  commencing 
July  4,   1818. 

NOT    CARRIED    BY    ARMY    UNTIL    1846. 

It  seems  that  for  many  years  the  army  did  not  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  battle,  though  it  had  been 
In  general  use  as  a  garrison  flag.  The  land  forces  during  this  period  and  before  carried  what  was  known 
as  national  colors  or  standards  of  blue,  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States,  comprising  an  eagle  sur- 
mounted by  a  number  of  stars,  emblazoned  thereon,  with  the  designation  of  the  body  of  troops.  In  1834, 
War  Department  regulations  gave  the  artillery  the  right  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  infantry  and 
cavalry  still  used  the  national  standards,  which  remained  the  colors  of  the  infantry  until  1841  and  of  the 
cavalry  until  1887,  when  that  branch  of  the  army  was  ordered  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  From  its 
adoption  in  1777,  however,  naval  vessels  universally  displayed  the  National  Flag.  The  history  of  the  flag 
thus  indicates  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  not  offlcially  carried  by  American  troops  in  battle  until  the 
period  of  the  Mexican  War,  1846-47.  In  that  war  a  flag  of  13  stars  and  stripes  was  carried  by  the  battalion 
of  volunteers  from  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  flag  of  Company  I,  Fourth  Regiment 
of  Indiana  Infantry,  of  13  stripes,  with  an  eagle  in  the  field.  Ten  flags  of  the  National  Museum  collection 
pertain  to  the  Civil  War. 

Other  flags  include  some  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  a  flag  used  by  Admiral  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S. 
Navy;  a  miniature  flag  carried  by  Capt.  C.  F.  Hall  in  the  Arctic,  1864-1869;  the  American  colors  carried  by 
Rear-Admiral  Peary  in  his  Arctic  explorations  in  1909;  the  flag  carried  by  the  Smitlisonian  African  Expedi- 
tion under  the  direction  of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  1909-10;  and  numerous  examples  of  the  National 
Ensign  which  has  flown  in  notable  engagements  and  during  countless  worthy  achievements. 


"CAWIOUFLACE"-WHAT    IT    MEANS. 

(From  the  London  Mail.) 

I  ASKED  three  people  in  one  morning  what  It  meant.  "Camouflage?"  said  one;  "oh,  that's  a  sort  of 
mine."  "It's  the  French  for  aerial  torpedo,"  ventured  the  second.  "It's  what  people  are  always  talking 
about  without  knowing  what  it  means,"  answered  the  third.  "I've  got  an  idea  that  It  has  something  to 
do  with  blowing  people  up." 

.^nd  as  I  knew  nothing  about  it  myself  I  asked  the  military  expert.  "Camouflage,"  he  told  me,  "means 
more  things  than  any  other  word  I  know.  The  act  of  liiding  anything  from  your  enemy  Is  termed 
•camouflage.' 

"Wherever  you  go  you  find  'tanks'  and  magazines  covered  with  amorphous  patches  of  vivid-colored 
paint  that  are  supposed  to  disguise  them — 'camouflage'  again.  Giins  are  hidden  by  branches;  false  guns, 
made  of  tree  trunks,  are  erected  here  and  there  to  attract  the  enemy's  fire;  troops  behind  the  Unes  soend 
hours  digging  a  false  trench,  and  then  laugh  gleefully  when  an  enemy  airman  drops  a  flare  over  it,  the  signal 
to  his  gunners  to  fire — all  examples  of  'camouflage.' 

"Yoii  have  heard  of  snipers  crawling  out  into  the  open  with  blades  of  grass  in  their  caps,  and  I  have 
seen  a  German  prisoner  with  his  face  blotched  with  green  and  brown  to  render  himself  invisible.  All  these 
little  ruses  are  examples  in  a  small  way  of  'camouflage' — even  the  uniforms  of  all  the  armies  are  designed 
to  make  the  men  iis  inconspicuous  as  possible. 

********** 

"But  the  great  use  of  'camouflage'  is  to  hide  advancing  troops.  In  the  old  days  an  attack  consisted 
of  waves  of  advancing  men,  preceded,  perhaps,  by  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  enemy  trenches.  Then 
came  the  Germans'  gas,  and  then  the  'barrage'  to  lessen  the  enemy's  resistance.  And  now  things  aie  made 
Btill  more  favorable  for  the  attacking  troops  by  a  'camouflage.'  As  you  stand  in  your  trench  a  sudden  alarm 
is  given,  and  you  .see  a  den.se  white  or  colored  cloud  of  smoke  rolling  towards  you.  A  moment  or  so  later 
the  enemy's  fire  is  upon  you,  and  you  are  enveloped  in  the  thick  fog  of  his  'camouflage.'  Of  a  sudden  a 
row  of  figures  looms  up  iu  the  smoke  in  front  of  you;  there  follow  a  thrasting  of  bayonets,  a  struggle,  yells 
and  cries,  spurts  of  flame,  and  the  Huns  slink  back  to  their  trenches  again.  And  when  the  smoke  screen 
rolls  away  there  are  dying  and  dead  in  'No  Man's  Land." 

"The  vaiietles,  then,  of  'camouflape'  are  infinite.  .\ny  little  trick  that  can  cause  your  enemy  to  see 
what  does  not  exi.st;  any  ruse  that  will  make  him  think  that  your  guns  are  here  when,  in  reality,  they  are 
there;  any  cIoHd  of  smoke  that  you  can  wrap  around  yourself,  like  the  Trojans  of  old,  when  you  advance 
to  the  attack;  any  trench  upon  vhich,  by  mean.s  of  dummy  figure-s.  you  can  persuade  your  enemy  to  waste 
bis  ammunition — all  such  things  come  under  the  title  of  'camouflage.' 

"It  may  .s;em  at  fir.st  blush  synonymous  for  'deceit' — and  it  is  true  the  Boche  is  generally  very  good 
at  It — but  the  majority  of  its  varieties  arc  but  those  little  points  which  form  the  ingredients  ol  that  great 
thing  strategy." V    B. 
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TEXT    OF    THE    LIBE55TY    BONO    LAW. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  law  of  April  24,  1917,  under  which  the  two  Liberty  Bond  issues  were  put 
f  Girth: 

•The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  an  issue  of  bonds  for  war  purposes  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  United  Statts  of  A  nerica  in  Conoress  assembled. 
That  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  is  hereby  aiitliorized  to  borrow, 
from  time  to  time,  pn  the  credit  of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  to  meet  expenditures 
authorized  for  the  national  secui-ity  and  defense  and  other  public  i)urposes  authorized  by  law  not  exceeding 
the  aggregate  §5,000,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  sums  authorized  by  section  4  of  this  act,  and  to  issue  there- 
for bonds  of  the  United  States.  The  bonds  herein  authorized  shall  be  in  such  form  and  subject  to  sucli  terras 
and  conditions  of  issue,  conversion,  redemption,  maturities,  payment,  and  rate  and  time  of  payment  of 
interest,  not  exceeding  3 'j  per  centum  per  annum,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe.  The 
principal  and  interest  thereof  shall  be  payable  in  United  States  gold  coin  of  the  pi'esent  standard  of  value 
and  .shall  be  exempt,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  from  all  taxation,  except  estate  or  inheritance  taxes, 
imposed  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  its  possessions,  or  by  any. State  or  local  taxing  authority: 
but  such  bonds  shall  not  bear  the  circulation  privilege.  The  bonds  herein  authorized  shall  first  be  offered 
at  not  less  than  par  as  a  popular  loan,  under  such  regulations  prescribed  by  tl:e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  will  give  all  citizens  of  the  Uftited  States  an  equal  oppo?tunity  to  participate  ttiercin;  and  any  portion 
of  the  bonds  so  offered  and  not  subscribed  for  may  be  otherwise  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  par  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  but  no  commissions  sliall  be  allowed  or  paid  on  any  bonds  issued  under  authority 
of  this  act. 

MAY   BUY    FOREIGN   BONDS. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  providing  for  the  national  securitj'  and  defense  and 
prosecuting  the  war  by  establishing  credits  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  governments,  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  is  hereby  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
to  purchase,  at  par,  from  such  foreign  governments  then  engaged  in  war  with  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  their  obligations  liereafter  issued,  bearing  the  same  rate  of  interest  and  containing  in  their  essentials 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  of  the  United  States  issued  under  authority  of  this  act;  to  enter 
into  such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  establishing  such  credits  and  for  purchasing 
such  obligations  of  foreign  governments  and  for  the  subsequent  payment  thereof  before  maturity,  but  such 
arrangements  sliall  provide  that  if  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  issued  and  used  for  the  purchase 
of  such  foreign  obligations  shall  thereafter  be  converted  into  other  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  3  '^2  per  cent  per  annum  under  the  provisiorLS  of  section  5  of  this  act,  then  and 
in  that  event  the  obligations  of  such  foreign  governments  held  by  the  United  States  shall  be,  by  such  foreign 
governments,  converted  in  like  manner  and  extent  into  obligations  bearing  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  issued  under  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  this  act.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  there  is  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
83,000,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary:  Provided,  That  the  authority  granted  by  this  section 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  bonds  from  foreign  governments,  as  aforesaid,  shall  cease  upon 
the  termination  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  on  or  before  .maturity  payment  for  any  obligations  of  such  foreign  govern- 
ments purchased  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  to  sell  at  not  less  than  the  purchase  price  any  of  such 
obligations  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  any  payments  made  by  foreign  governments  on  account 
of  their  said  obligations  to  the  redemption  or  purchase  at  not  more  than  par  and  accrued  interest  of  any 
bonds  of  the  United  States  issued  under  authority  of  this  act;  and  if  such  bonds  are  not  available  for  this 
'purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  redeem  or  purchase  any  other  outstanding  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  which  may  at  such  time  be  subject  to  call  or  which  may  be  purchased  at 
not  more  than  par  and  accrued  interest. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  the  bonds 
not  already  issued  heretofore  authorized  by  section  39  of  the  act  approved  August  5,  1909,  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  revenue,  equalize  duties,  and  encourage  the  Industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;"  section  124  of  the  act  approved  June  3,  1916,  entitled  "An  act  for  making  further  and  more 
effectual  provision  for  the  national  defense,  and  for  other  purposes;"  section  13  of  the  act  of  September  7, 
19i6,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  United  States  shipping  board  for  the  puriMJse  of  encouraging,  develop- 
ing, and  creating  a  naval  auxiliary  and  a  naval  reserve  and  a  merchant  marine  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  its  Territories  and  possessions  and  with  foreign  countries,  to 
regulate  carriers  by  water  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  tor 
other  purposes;"  section  400  of  the  act  appi'oved  March  3,  1917,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  increased  rev- 
enue to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  increased  appropriations  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  extensions  of 
fortifications,  and  for  other  purposes;"  and  the  public  resolution  approved  March  4,  1917,  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  materials,  equipment,  and  munitions  and  to  secure  more  expeditious 
construction  of  ships,"  in  the  manner  and  under  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  in  section  1  of  this  act. 

ADDITIONAL    LOAN    AUTHORIZED. 

That  the  Sepretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
from  time  to  tirne,  in  addition  to  the  sum  authorized  in  section  1  of  this  act,  such  additional  amount,  not 
exceeding  363,945,460  as  may  be  necessary  to  redeem  the  3  per  cent,  loan  of  1908  to  1918,  maturing  August 
1,  1918,  and  to  issue  therefor  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  the  manner  and  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  in  section  1  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  series  of  bonds  issued  under  authority  of  sections  1  and  4  of  this  act  may,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  be  convertible  into  bonds  bearing 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  rate  at  which  the  same  were  issued  if  any  subsequent  seiies  of  bonds  shall 
be  Issued  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  before  the  termination  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Imperial  German  Government,  the  date  of  such  termination  to  be  fixed  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

/Sec.  6.     That  in  addition  to  the  bonds  authorized  by  sections  1  and  4  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  borrow  from  time  to  time,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  and  to  meet  public  e.xpenditures  authorized  by  law,  such  sum  or  sums  as,  in  his  judgment 
may  be  necessary,  and  to  issue  therefor  certificates  of  indebtedness  at  not  less  than  par  In  such  form  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such  rate  of  interest,  not  Exceeding  SVa  per  centum  per  annum, 
as  he  may  prescribe;  and  each  certificate  so  issued  shall  be  payable,  with  the  interest  accrued  thereon,  at 
such  time,  not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date  of  Its  issue,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 
.        Certificates  of  indebtedness  herein  authorized  shall  not  bear  the  circulation  privilege,  and  the  sum 
^uch  certificates  outstanding  shall  at  no  time  exceed  in  the  aggregate  82,000,000,000,  and  such  certificates 
ill  be  exempt,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  from  all  taxation,  except  estate  or  Inheritance  taxes,  im- 
jsed'  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  its  possessions,  or  by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority. 
Sec.  7.     That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  is  hereby  authorized  to  deposit  in  such 
banks  and  trust  companies  as  he  may  designate  the  proceeds,  or  any  part  tliereof,  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  bonds  and  certificates  of  Indebtedness  authorized  by  this  act,  or  the  bonds  previously  authorized  as 
described  in  section  4  of  this  act,  and  such  deposits  may  bear  such  rate  of  interest  and  be  subject  to  such 
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terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  amount  so  deposited 
shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  amount  withdrawn  from  any  such  banl<  or  trust  company  and  invested 
In  such  bonds  or  certificates  o(  indebtedness  plus  the  amount  so  invested  by  such  bank  or  trust  company, 
and  such  deposits  shall  be  secured  in  the  manner  recjuired  lor  other  deposits  by  section  5153,  Revised  Stat- 
utes, and  amendments  thereto:  Provided  fvrthcr.  That  the  provisions  of  section  5191  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  the  amendments  thereof,  with  reference  to  the  reserves  required 
to  be  kept  by  national  banking  associations  and  other  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  shall 
not  apply  to  deposits  of  public  moneys  by  the  United  States  in  designated  depositaries. 

Sec.  8.  That  in  order  to  pay  ail  necessary  expenses,  including  rent,  connected  with  any  operations 
under  this  act,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  of  tlie  amouut  of  bonds  and  one-tenth  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  certificates  of  Indebtedness  herein  authorized  is  hereby  appropriated,  or  as 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  ex- 
pended aS  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  direct:  Provided,  That,  in  addition  to  the  reports  now  required 
by  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1917,  and  annually  thereafter, 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed  statement  of  all  expenditures  under  this  act. 


TREASON    AND    MISPRISION    OF    TREASON. 

Bj'  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A    PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  all  persons  in  the  United  States,  citizens  as  well  as  aliens,  should  be  informed  of  the  penal- 
ties which  tliey  will  incur  for  any  failure  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  United  States; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  hereby  issue  this  proclamation 
to  call  especial  attention  to  the  following  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States: 

Section  3  of  Article  III.  of  the  Constitution  provides,  in  part: 

Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

The  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States  provides: 

Section  1.  Whoever,  owi>Jg  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  levies  war  against  them  or  adheres  to 
their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  within  the  United  .States  or  elsewhere,  is  guilty  of  treason. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  is  convicted  of  treason  shall  suffer  death;  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  less  than  five  years  and  fined  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  levied  on  and  collected 
out  of  any  or  all  of  his  property,  real  and  personal,  of  which  he  was  the  owner  at  tiie  time  of  committing 
such  treason,  any  sale  or  conveyance  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  every  person  so  convicted  ol 
treason  shall,  moreover,  be  incapable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Whoever,  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  having  knowledge  of  the  commission 
of  any  treason  against  them,  conceals  and  does  not,  as  soon  as  may  be,  disclose  and  make  known  the  same 
to  the  President  or  to  some  judge  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  governor  or  to  some  judge  or  justice  of  a 
particular  State,  is  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  seven  years,  and 
fined  not  more  than  one  tliousand  dollars. 

Sec.  6.  If  two  or  more  persons  in  any  State  or  Territory,  or  in  any  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  conspire  to  overthrow,  put  down,  or  to  destroy  by  force  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  levy  war  against  them,  or  to  oppose  by  force  the  authority  thereof,  or  by  force  to  prevent,  hinder, 
or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  by  force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any  property 
of  the  United  States  contrary  to  the  authority  thereof,  they  shall  each  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six  years,  or  both. 
'  The  courts  of  the  United  States  have  stated  the  following  acts  to  be  treasonable: 

The  use  or  attempted  use  of  any  force  or  violence  against  the  Government  of  tlie  United  States,  or  its 
military  or  naval  forces; 

The  acquisition,  use,  or  disposal'  of  any  property  with  knowledge  that  it  is  to  be,  or  with  intent  that 
it  shall  be,  of  assistance  to  the  enemy  in  their  hostilities  against  the  United  States; 

The  performance  of  any  act  or  the  publication  of  statements  or  information  wliich  will  give  or  supply. 
In  any  way,  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States; 

The  direction,  aiding,  counselling,  or  countenancing  of  any  of  the  foregoing  acts. 

Such  acts  are  held  to  be  treasonable  whether  committed  within  the  United  States  or  elsewhere;  whether 
committed  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  by  an  alien  domiciled,  or  residing,  in  the  United  States,  in- 
asmuch as  resident  aUens,  as  well  as  citizens,  owe  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  its  laws. 

Any  such  citizen  or  alien  who  has  linowledge  of  the  commission  of  such  acts  and  Conceals  and  does 
not  make  known  the  facts  to  the  ofhoials  named  in  section  3  of  the  Penal  Code  is  guilty  of  misprison  of  treason. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim  and  warn  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  all  aliens,  owing  allegiance  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  to  abstain  from  committing  any  and  all  acts  which  would  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  laws  herein  set  forth;  and  I  further  proclaim  and  warn  all  persons  who  may  commit  such 
acts  that  they  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  therefor. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  16th  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hiindred  andseven- 
teen,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first. 

[SEAL.l     By  the  President:  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State. 


ADDITIONS  TO  AND  LOSSES  OF  DUTCH  SHIPPING. 

(Consul  Frank  W.  Mahin,  AnLsterdam,  Netherlands.)                         , 
According  to  statistics  publLslied  by  an  Amsterdam  tra<le  periodical  the  following  additions  were 
made  to  Dutch  shipping  in  the  first  six  months  of  1916  and  1917:  


Place  op 
Construction. 

Stba,msuips. 

Sailing    Shii>s. 

Place  of 
construction. 

.Steamships. 

Sailing  Ships. 

No. 

Cubic 
Meters. 

No. 

Cubic 
-Meters. 

No. 

Cubic 
Meters. 

No. 

Cubic 
Meters. 

Built  in  Holland: 
1916 

16 
23 

40,558.70 
61,397,49 

8 
13 

4,.599.19 
10,218.42 

Built  elsewhere: 
1916         .... 

3 

1 

8,904.00 
9,177.08 

1917 

1917. 

1 

343.31 

6  months,  1917. . 

6  months,  1916.. 

19 

49,462.70 

8 

4,599.19 

24 

70,574.57 

14 

10,561.73 

While  this  shows  a  gain  of  11  .ships  during  the  first  six  months  of  1917  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1916,  more  than  that  number  of  Dutch  ships  have  been  lost  this  year  above  the  number 
lost  during  the  corresponding  period  of  six  months  in  1916  by  disasters  due  to  the  war.  Exact  statistics 
are  not  yet  available  for  the  entire  six  months  of  1917,  but  the  losses  during  the  first  three  months  were 
31  ships,  compared  with  27  ships  during  the  entire  first  six  months  of  1916.  In  tonnage  the  ships  lost 
averaged  much  the  same  as  those  built. 
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UNITED    STATES    ARMY    DEPARTMENTS     AS    REORGANIZED. 

(By  direction  of  the  President,  taking  effect  May  1,  1917.) 

Existing  orders  establishing  the  geographical  departments  and  the  territorial  organization  thereunder 
are  amended  so  as  to  organize  six  such  departments  with  territorial  limits  as  follows: 

The  Northeastern  Department — To  embrace  the  Slates  of  Maine,  New  Hampsliire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.     Headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Eastern  Department — To  embrace  the  States  of  New  Yorli,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware. 
Maryland,  Virginia,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  witli  the  islands 
and  keys  adjacent  thereto.     Headquarters  at  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  Southeastern  Department— To  embrace  the  States  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolma, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  together  with  the  coast  defenses  of 
Galveston.     Headquarters  at  Charleston,  S.  Car. 

The  Central  Department — To  embrace  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Michigan,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Colorado.     Headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.  .  „  ,  i 

The  Southern  Department — To  embrace  the  States  of  Texas  (except  the  coast  defenses  of  Galveston). 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.     Headquarters  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

The  Western  Department — To  embrace  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho.  Montana,  Wyoming, 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska.     Headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


THE    NEW    AMERICAN    ARMY-ITS    STRENGTH. 

The  strength  of  the  United  States  military  forces  was  flxed  by  Congress,  early  in  the  war  with  Ger- 
many, at  somewhat  more  than'  1,500,000  men,  as  follows: 

Regular  Army oOO.OOO 

National  Guard  (16  divisions) 4.50,000 

National  Army  (flrst  call) 687,000 

In  addition  to  these  forces  there  are  enrolled  a  considerable  number  of  reserve  otlicers;  over  50,000 
men  are  the  outcome  of  training  camps;  over  16,000  men  are  serving  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  and 
provision  has  been  made  for  reserve  forces  for  the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard,  and  for  special  and 
technical  corps  to  serve  the  National  Army.  The  National  registration  on  June  5  of  men  between  21  and 
30,  inclusive,  showed  a  total  enrollment  for  the  United  States  of  9,659,382. 

From  the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard,  and  the  National  Army  come,  in  the  mam,  America's 
fighting  forces.  The  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions  of  each  arm  of  the  above  three  groups  are  num- 
bered in  a  separate  series,  and  the  first  number  of  each  series  is  as  indicated  in  the  following  table: 


Regi.ment.               I 

BUIGADE. 

Division. 

In- 
fantry. 

Field 
Ar- 
tillery. 

Cav- 
alry . 

Engi- 
neers 
(Pio- 
neers) . 

In- 
fantry. 

Field 
Ar- 
tillery. 

Cav- 
alry. 

In- 
fantry. 

Field 
Ar- 
tillery. 

Cav- 
alry. 

Regular  Array.. . 

1 
101 
301 

1 
101 
301 

1 
101 
301 

1 

101 
301 

Regular  Army.. . 
National  Guard . 
National  Army... 

1 
51 

151 

,     1 

51 

151 

1 

51 

151 

1 

26 
70 

*15 

*  This  provides  for  the  organization  of  Cavalry  divisions,  mounted  or  dismounted. 

In  September  it  became  known  that  the  War  Department  was  planning  for  an  American  army  of  more 
than  2,300,000  men.  Meantime  the  makeup  of  the  military  forces  had  undergone  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion, so  that  at  maximum  strength  an  Infantry  regiment  comprises  103  officers  and  3,052  men,  made  up  as 
follows: 


1  medical  detachment . 


Officers 
and 

Men. 
50 


Officers 
and 
Men. 
I  headquarters  and  headquarters  conpany. . .       303 

3  battalions  of  4  rifle  companies  each 3,078 

1  supply  company ,. 140  3,755 

1  macliine-gun  company 178 

Each  rifle  company  has  a  strength  of  250  men  and  C  officers.     It  is  composed  of  a  comi)any  headquar- 
quarters  (2  olficers  and  18  men)  and  four  platoons.     Each  platoon  includes: 


Officers 
and 
Men. 
1  headquarters 2 

1  section  bombers  and  rifle  grenadiers 22 

2  sections  riflemen,  12  each 24 


1  section  auto  riflemen  (4  guns) . 


Officers 

and 

Men. 

11 

59 


MACHINE-GUN    COMPANY. 

The  machine-gun  company  has  6  officers  and  172  men.  It  consists  of  the  headquarters  (3  officers  and 
21  men),  3  platoons  (each  with  1  officer  and  46  men),  and  a  train  (13  men).  Its  armament  is  12  macliiue 
guns  of  heavy  type  and  4  spare  guns.  The  transportaioa  equipment  of  the  regiment  is:  22  combat  wagons, 
16  rolling  kitchens,  22  baggage  and  ration  wagons,  16  ration  carts,  15  water  caits,  3  medical  carts,  24  ma- 
chine-gun carts,  59  riding  horses,  8  riding  mules,  332  draft  mules,  2  motorcycles  with  side  cars,  1  motor  car, 
42  bicycles. 

New  fighting  equipment  for  each  regiment,  in  addition  to  the  usual  rifles,  bayonets,  pistols,  etc.,  includes 
480  trench  knives  (40  to  each  company),  192  automatic  rifles  (16  to  each  company),  and  3  one-pounder  can- 
non manned  by  the  one-pounder  cannon  platoon  of  the  regimental  headquarters  company. 

Each  regimental  headquarters  company  is  made  up  of  7  officers  and  294  men,  as  follows:  One  head- 
quarters platoon  (93  officers  and  men),  including  1  staS  section  (36  officers  and  men),  1  orderlies  section 
(29  men),  1  band  section  (28  men).  One  signal  platoon  (77  officers  and  men),  including  1  telephone  section 
(51  men),  1  section  with  headquarters  (10  men),  1  section  with  3  battalions  (16  officers  and  men),  1  sap- 
pers' and  bombers'  platoon  (43  officers  and  men),  including  1  section  sappers  (9  men)  for  digging  and  spe- 
cial work,  1  section  bombers  (34  officers  and  men).  1  pioneer  platoon  (55  officers  and  men)  for  engineer  work, 
1  1-pounder  cannon  platoon  (33  officers  and  men). 

INFANTRY   DIVISIONS. 
The  following  summary  of  the  organization  of  an  infantry  division  completes  the  general  outline  of  or- 
ganization of  the  United  States  Army  for  service  in  Europe.     The  figures  are  the  total  of  officers  and  men 
lor  each  entry.     Each  infantry  division  comprises: 
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1  division  headquaiters ■ 164 

I'machine-guu  battalion  of  4  companies 708 

2  infantry  brigades,  eacii  composed  of  2  infantry  regiments  and  1  maclilne-gun  battalion  of  3  com- 

panies   16,420 

1  field  artillery  brigade  composed  of  3  field  artillery  regiments  and  1  trencli-mortar  battery 5,068 

1  field  signal  battalion .' 262 

1  regiment  of  engineers ■ 1,060 

1  train  headquaiters  and  military  police 337 

1  ammunition  train '. 962 

1  supply  train '. .- .  .  472 

1  engineer  train 84 

1  sanitary  train  composed  of  4  field  hospital  companies  and  4  ambulance  companies ,     949 


ARTILLERY    R/^TIO    INCREASED. 


27,152 


The  new  organization  increases  the  ratio  of  artillery  and  machine-gun  strength  to  infantry.  In  place  of 
the  old  division  of  three  brigades  with  three  infantry  regiments  in  each  are  two  brigades  with  two  infantry 
regiments  in  each.  But  in  tlie  new,  as  in  tlie  old  organization,  there  are  three  re"iments  of  field  artillery 
In  each  division,  making  the  ratio  of  artillery  to  Infantry  regiments  three  to  four,  in  place  of  tliree  to  nine. 
A  ti'ench  mortar  battery,  added  to  the  artillery  brigade,  and  a  1-pounder  platoon,  attached  to  each  infantry 
regiment  headquarters  company,  adds  to  tlie  guil  strength  of  the  division. 

MACHINE-GUN    STRENGTH. 

'  A  division  now  Includes  a  total  of  14  machine-gun  companies.  Each  of  the  four  infantry  regiments 
has  one;  each  of  the  two  brigades  lias  a  machine-gun  battalion  of  three  companies;  and  the  division  has  a 
machine-gun  battalion  of  four  companies.  This  gives  each  division  a  mobile  machine-gun  strength  of  10 
companies,  which  can  be  used  as  special  needs  require,  wliile  each  regiment  still  has  its  own  machine-gun 
equipment  in  one  of  its  component  companies.  And,  in  addition,  there  are  48  sections  of  auto-riflemen, 
each  section  carrying  four  light  machine  guns  (automatic  rifles),  one  section  in  each  of  the  four  platoons 
mating  up  each  rifle  company. 


PAY    IN    THE    AMERICAN    ARMY. 

(From  Data  Furnished  by  the  Government.) 


BEFORE  the  war  with  Germany  the  monthly  pay  of  a  private  in  the  American  Army  during  his  first 
enlistment  was  Slo.OO.     The  present  monthly  pay  table  is  as  follows  during  first  enlistments: 

MONTHLY    PAY    FOR    FIRST    ENLISTMENT    PERIOD. 


Title. 


Private 

Private,  Second  Class 

Bugler 

Private,  First  Class 

Corporal — Artillery,  Cavalry.  Infantry 

Saddler 

Mechanic — Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery, 

Medical  Department 

Farrier 

Wagoner 

Corporal — Engineers,  Ordnance,  Signal  Corps, 

Quartermaster  Corps,  Medical  Department 

Mechanic — Coast  Artillery    

Chief  Mechanic — Field  Artillery 

Musician,    Third    Class — Infantry,    Cavalry, 

Artillery.  Engineers 

Sergeant — Artillery,  Cavalry,  Infantry 

Stable    Sergeant — Field    Artillery,    Cavalry, 

Infantry 

Supply  Sergeant — ^Artillery,  Cavalry,  Infantry 
Mess  Sergeant — Artillery,  Cavalry,  Infantry. . 

Cook 

Horseshoer .      

Radio  Sergeant 

fireman / ; 

Band  Corporal 

Musician,  Second  Class — Cavalry,  Artillery, 

Infantry,  Engineei-s 

Musician,  Third  Class — Military  Academy, . . 
Sergeant — Engineers,  Ordnance,  Signal  Corps. 

Quartermaster  Corps,  Medical  Department 

Stable  Sergeant — Engineers 

Supply  Sergeant — Engineers 

Mess  Sergeant — Engineers 

Color  Sergeant.  .^ 

Electrician  Sergeant,  Second  Class 

Band  Sergeant 


Pay. 


S33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
36.60 
40.20 
40.20 

40.20 
40.20 
40.20 

40,80 
40.80 
40.80 

40.80 
44.00 

44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

44.00 
44.00 

51.20 
51.20 
51.20 
51.20 
51.20 
51.20 
51.20 


Title. 


Musician,    First    Class — Infantry,    Cavalry, 

Artillery,  Engineers 

Musician,  Second  Class — Military  Academy. . 
Battalion     Sergeant-Major — Field    Artillery, 

Infantry 

Squadron  Sergeant-Majpr 

Sergeant-Major,  Junior  Grade 

Master  Gunner 

Sergeant  Bugler 

Assistant  Band  Leader 

Regimental  Sergeant-Major 

Regimental  Supply  Sergeant 

Sergeant-Major,  Senior  Grade 

Quartermaster      Sergeant   —   Quartermaster 

Corps 

Ordnance  Sergeant 

First  Sergeant 

Battalion  Sergeant-Major — Engineers 

Battalion  Supply  Sergeant — Engineers 

Electrician  Sergeant,  First  Class 

Sergeant.  First  Class — Quartermaster  Corps. 

Engineers.  Signal  Corps 

Assistant  Engineer .' 

Musician,  First  Class — Military  Academy,  .  . 
Sergeant.  First  Class — Medical  Department , . 
Sergeant,  Field  Musician — Military  Academy 

Hospital  Sergeant 

Master  Engineer,  Junior  Grade 

Engineer 

Quartermaster     Sergeant.     Senior     Grade — 

Quartermaster  Corps 

Band  Leader 

Master  Signal  Electrician 

Master  Electrician 

Master  Engineer,  Senior  Grade 

Master  Hospital  Sergeant 

Band  Sergeant  and  Assistant  Leader — Mill 

tary  Academy ^^,^^^^^^. 


Pay. 


S51.20 
51.20 

56.00 
56.00 
56.00 
56.00 
56.00 
56.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

60,00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60,00 
60.00 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
66.00 
66,00 
84.00 
84,00 
84.00 

96.00 
■96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
90.00 

96.00 


Certain  men  because  of  special  qualifications  and  service  draw  monthly  pay  beyond  the  regular  enlist- 
ment rate,  as  follows; 
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PAY  IN  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY — Conliniied. 


ADDITIONAL    PAY    PER    MONTH. 

Title. 

Pay. 

Title. 

Pay. 

Mess  Sertieaut                                              

S6.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
7.00 
7 .  00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

Surgical  Assistant 

S5  00 

Casemate  Electrician 

Observer   Fii'St  Class     .                ' 

Expert  First  Class  Gunner,  F.  A 

Expert  Rifleman 

5  00 
5  00 

Plotter                                               

Nurse  (first  class  private) 

3  00 

Coxswain 

Chief  Planter                             

Sliarpshooter 

First  Class  Gunner 

3.00 
3  00 

Chief  Loader 

Second  Class  Gunner 

2.00 

Observer  *  Second  Class                 ..             ... 

Marksrhan 

Disp'ensary  Assistant  

2  00 

2.00 

Gun  Pointer 

Certificate  of  Merit : 

2.00 

Enlisted  men  are  provided  free  witti  all  necessary  clothing  and  equipment.  Officers,  In  addition  to 
fixed  allowances  for  quarters,  heat,  and  light,  receive  the  following  sums  yearly,  with  provision  for  increase 
every  five  years  for  all  ranks  below  Brigadier-General;,  Second  Lieutenant,  SI, 700;  First  Lieutenant,  S2,000; 
Captain,  32,400;  Major,  83,000;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  S3, 500;  Colonel,  S4,000;  Brigadier-General.  Sfi,000; 
Major-General,  S8,000;  Lieutenant-General,  811,000.  W-iiile  in  France  pay  may  be  drawn  either  in  French 
currency,  at  an  exchange  rate  announced  montlily,  or  in  a  check  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
which  may  easily  be  sent  to  the  States  or  cashed  in  France  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 


ARMY    MEDSCAL    SERVICE. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  army  has  an  enlisted  personnel  of  over  70,000  men,  compared 
with  6,600  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Over  13,000  officers  have  accepted  commissions  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps;  the  Dental  Reserve  Corps  has  over  2,600  commissioned  officers  and  the  Sanitary 
Corps  over  250.  In  organizing  for  war  work  the  Surgeon-General's  office  has  added  sections  on  internal  medi- 
cine; medical  officers'  training  camps;  medical  military  instruction;  psychology;  neurology  and  psychiatry; 
surgery;  infectious  diseases  and  laboratories:  head,  eye,  ear,  mouth,  and  brain;  military  orthopedice;  special 
hospitals  and  physical  reconstruction;  gas  defense;  food:  office  development  and  filing  system.  The  Sur- 
geon-General's office  now  has  over  500  clerks  and  messengers  and  more  than  100  officers,  compared  with 
140  clerks  and  messengers  and  10  officers  wliich  made  up  its  personnel  in  March,  1917.  The  Regular  Nurse 
Corps  numbers  over  300  members,  with  about  1,600  members  in  the  Reserve  Nurse  Corps,  as  compared 
with  230  in  the  regular  corps  and  227  in  the  reserve  corps  in  March,  1917. 


ARMY    AVIATION    SERVICE. 

Men  enlisted  in  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  army  may  serve  as  non-fliers  in  the  aviation  section.  Appli- 
cants must  be  between  18  and  35,  unmarried,  and  able  to  pass  a  physical  examination.  Enlisted  men, 
in  general,  are  non-fliers,  and  repair  the  planes  and  motors,  magnetos,  carbureters,  etc.  They  may  also 
be  promoted  to  the  flier  rank.  A  ceitain  number  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  aviation  section  of  the  Signal 
Corps  may  be  examined  for  the  rating  of  aviation  mechanic.  In  general,  aviation  mechanics  are  expert 
motormen,  but  only  a  very  few  are  given  an  opportunity  to  fly. 

THE  SIGNAL  OFFICERS'  RESERVE  CORPS,  AVIATION  SECTION. 
The  grades  in  this  section  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  obtaining  in  the  aviation  section.  Signal 
Corps,  United  States  Army,  to  and  including  the  grade  of  Major.  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  proper 
authority,  all  successful  applicants  for  commissions  in  the  aviation  section.  Signal  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
will  enter  as  Private,  first  class.  Applicants  must  establish  that  they  have  had  a  high-school  or  preparatory- 
school  education.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  applicant's  intelligence,  business  or  other  training, 
travel,  tutoring,  home  study,  activity,  and  military  training.  A  candidate  wishing  to  pursue  the  course 
of  instruction  under  this  class  must  enlist  as  a  Private  in  the  Signal  EnUsted  Reserve  Corps.  Before  any 
flying  Is  attempted  the  student  must  take  an  eight  weeks'  course  in  a  School  of  Military  Aeronautics.  It 
is  necessary  for  a  good  many  trained  fliers  to  take  ttiis  course,  which  deals  with  various  technical  aspects 
of  aerial  warfare,  some  of  which  may  be  novel  to  the  man  who  knows  how  to  fly  but  not  how  to  fight  or 
scout  at  the  same  time.  Ten  thousand  men  can  receive  instruction  yearly  at  these  schools.  The  course 
includes  military  drill,  calisthenics,  machine  gun,  artillery  observation,  bombs  and  bombing,  wireless  and 
signalling,  tlieory  of  flight,  types  of  machines,  care  of  machine,  tools,  map  reading,  reconnaissance,  photog- 
raphy, stationary  engines,  meteorology,  cross  country  and  general  flying. 

THE    SIGNAL    ENLISTED    RESERVE    CORPS,    AVIATION    SECTION. 

Service  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  aviation  section.  Signal  Corps,  Is  by  enlistment.  Applicants 
must  be  over  18  and  under  45  years  of  age.  They  must  be  of  good  antecedents  and  habits  and  free  from 
bodily  defects  and  diseases.  They  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  have  made  legal  declaration 
of  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  be  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English 
language.  Before  enlisting  they  are  required  to  pass  a  physical  examination,  and  give  moral  references. 
Applicants  must  show  an  interest  In  the  subjects  mentioned,  be  competent,  keen,  and  of  a  sufficiently  high 
order  of  intelligence  to  insure  that  they  will  develop  along  the  proper  lines  in  training.  All  enlisted  men 
of  the  aviation  section.  Signal  Corps,  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  addition  to  their  regular  payj  receive 
rations,  quarters,  clothing,  fuel,  bedding,  medicine,  and  medical  attendance  when  required. 

Applicants  must  have  perfect  sight  and  hearing,  sound  lungs,  a  first-class  heart  (the  slightest  weakness 
disqualifies).  The  physical  examination  includes  a  specially  devised  test  of  the  applicant's  ears,  intended 
to  show  his  ability  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  under  conditions  peculiar  to  aeronautics.  No  applicant 
need  consider  the  Aviation  Service  unless  he  lis  in  the  prime  of  health  and  athletic  condition. 

REGULATIONS    FOR    APPOINTMENT    AND    PROMOTION    IN    THE    ARMY. 

BY  direction  of  the  President,  the  following  regulations  governing,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  the  ap- 
pointment and  promotion  of  officers  of  the  National  Army  and  the  National  Guard  are  published  for  the 
information  and  guidance  or  all  concerned: 

•1.  The  commanding  generals  of  National  Guard  or  National  Army  divisions  serving  within  the 
limits  ol  the  United  States  or  its  possessions  will  submit  recommendations  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
army  as  to  promotions  and  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  organizations  forming  part  of  their  divisions. 
,  Temporary  appointments  and  promotions  in  theh-  commands  to  all  grades  below  that  of  general  officer 
may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  War  Department,  be  made  by  division  commandere  when  serving  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  United  States  to  vacancies  occurring  within  their  divisions,  provided  that  when  the 
division  forms  part'ot  an  army  corps  the  corps  commander  shallmake  the  temporary  appointments  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  division  commander. 

At  home  or  abroad,  officers  rendered  surplus  by  the  consolidation  of  units  may  be  assigned  by  division 
commanders  to  vacancies  existing  in  their  grade  and  arm  of  service. 


How  Much  Railroad  Equi-pment  Is  Needed  to  Move  an  Army?  £07 

REGULATIONS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AND  PROMOTION  IN  THE  AKU.Y— Continued. 

RESERVE    CORPS    APPOINTMENTS. 

12.  Second  lieutenants  of  die  Resei's'c  Corps  of  the  line  of  the  army  are  available  for  appointment  to 
the  J>Jational  Army  or  National  Guard. 

In  making  recommendations  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  commanding  officers 
will  state  specifically  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  best  interests  of  the  service  will  be  served  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Reserve  Corps  olTlcer  or  of  a  member  of  the  organization. 

Appointments  of  Reserve  Corps  officers  of  the  line  to  tlie  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  National 
Army  and  National  Guard  will  be  made  in  the  order  of  their  rank  and  will  be  announced  by  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  array. 

3.  All  officers  belonging  to  regiments,  separate  units,  brigades,  and  divisions  of  the  National  Army 
or  National  Guard,  whether  members  of  the  Regular  Aimy,  National  Army,  or  National  Guard,  are  equally 
eligible  for  selection  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  these  regulations,  and  reconmiendation  for  ap- 
pointment or  promotion  must  be  based  solely  on  demonstrated  fitness  and  capacity  without  regard  to 
seniority. 

LINE    OFFICERS    EXCEPT    THOSE    OF    COAST    ARTILLERY. 

4.  Vacancies  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  not  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  Reserve  Corps  officer 
will  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  non-commissioned  officers  selected  from  the  regiment  or  separate  unit 
in  which  the  vacancies  occur.  When  this  method,  in  the  opinion  of  the  division  commander,  would  result 
In  the  appointment  of  unfit  or  unsuitable  officers,  selection  will  be  made  from  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  same  arm  or  corps  in  the  division. 

Vacancies  in  grades  l)elow  that  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  above  that  of  second  lieutenant  in  any  regi- 
ment or  separate  unit  will  be  filled,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  promotion  of  officers  selected  from  the  ne.\t 
lower  grade  in  the  regiment  or  separate  unit  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs.  In  case  of  necessity,  the  selection 
may  be  made  from  officers  of  the  next  lower  grade  in  the  same  arm  or  corps  within  the  division. 

Vacancies  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel  will  be  filled,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  pro- 
motion of  officers  selected  from  those  serving  in  tlie  next  lower  grade  in  the  same  arm  of  the  service,  in  the 
same  division  to  which  the  organization  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs  is  assigned  or  attached  for  service. 

5.  Vacancies  in  any  commissioned  grade  within  a  division  forming  part  of  an  Army  Corps,  and  actually 
serving  under  command  of  the  corps  commander,  may  be  filled  by  transfer  of  officers  of  the  same  grade  and 
arm  or  corps  of  the  service  from  anotlier  division  in  tlie  same  corps  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  corps  com- 
mander, the  interests  of  the  service  demand  such  action.  Orders  for  such  transfers  will  be  issued  by  the 
corps  commander  and  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  War  Department. 

6.  When  vacancies  occur  in  a  regiment  or  other  organization  of  a  division,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  organization  in  which  the  vacancy  exists  will  advise  the  division  commander  by  the  most  expeditious 
means  of  communication  of  the  existing  vacancy,  and,  if  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  of  his  recommenda- 
tion as  to  filling  such  vacancy.  If  the  division  is  serving  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States 
the  division  commander  will  notify,  by  telegraph,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  direct  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  "vacancy  and,  if  the  appointment  of  a  Reserve  Corps  officer  is  not  recommended,  of  the  name  of 
the  person  recommended  by  him  for  promotion  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

If  serving  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  the  division  commander,  unless  his  division  is  assigned 
to  an  army  corps  and  serving  under  the  command  of  the  corps  commander,  will,  unless  the  appointment 
of  a  Reserve  Corps  officer  is  recommended,  announce  in  orders  the  temporary  appointment  or  promotion 
of  the  officer  selected  and  notify  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army,  through  channels,  of  his  action. 

COAST    ARTILLERY. 

7.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  an  organization  of  the  Coast  Artillery  of  the  National  Guard  or  National 
Army  not  serving  with  a  division  or  other  tactical  unit  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  will  submit  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  relative  to  filling  such  vacancy. 

8.  When  an  organization  of  the  Coast  Artillery  is  serving  with  a  division  or  other  tactical  unit  the  same 
rules  with  re.spect  to  appointment  and  promotion  wiU  apply  as  in  the  case  of  other  arms  of  the  service. 

9.  When  a  vacancy  exists  in  a  staff  corps  or  department  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  in  a  grade  above  the  lowest  commissioned  grade  authorized  by  law,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by 
promotion  or  assignment  on  recommendation  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau.  When  such  vacancy  exists  in  a 
staff  corps  or  department  in  an  expeditionary  force  the  vacancy  will  be  filled  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  commanding  general  of  the  expeditionarj'  force  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs,  and  tlie  commander  of 
such  expeditionary  force  may  fill  such  vacancies  by  temporary  appointments  or  by  assignments,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  War  Department. 

Vacancies  in  the  lowest  grade  in  each  staff  corps  or  department  will  be  filled  in  accordance  with  law 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  of  such  staff  corps  or  department. 

10.  Commanding  officers  of  expeditionary  forces  serving  abroad,  to  whom  officers  detached  from 
tactical  units  and  serving  abroad  report,  will  make  recommendation  as  to  promotion  of  such  officers. 

11.  When  any  officer  in  the  National  Guard  or  National  Army  becomes  incapacitated  for  military 
service,  and  such  incapacity  is  not  due  to  miUtary  service  rendered  after  receipt  of  his  appointment,  he  will 
be  discharged  from  the  office  held  by  him  under  such  appointment. 

12.  All  promotions  and  appointments  made  as  herein  prescribed  will  be  subject  to  examination  as  to 
physical  fitness  only. 

HOW    MUCH    RAILROAD    EQUIPMENT    IS    NEEDED    TO    MOVE    AN    ARMY? 

A  Statement  prepared  by  Lieut.  Col.  Chauncey  B.  Baker,  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  and  distributed  to  the  railroads  of  the  country  by  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of 
the  American  Railway  Association. 

.  To  move  one  field  army  of  80,000  men,  consisting  of  three  infantry  divisions,  one  cavalry  division, 
and  a  brigade,  technically  known  as  a  brigade  of  field  army  troops — -troops  auxiliary  to  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  divisions — requires  a  total  of  6,229  cars  made  up  into  366  trains,  with  as  many  locomotives.  These 
6,229  cars  would  be  made  np  of  2,115  passenger,  385  baggage,  1,055  box,  1,899  stock  and  775  flat  cars. 
This  quantity  of  equipment  represents  .7  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  locomotives  owned  by  American  railroads. 
4.2  pLr  cent,  of  their  passenger  cars,  and  .2  of  1  per  cent,  of  their  freight  equipment.  The  railroad  equip- 
ment required  to  move  various  organizations  of  the  army  at  war  strength  is  as  follows: 

Infantry  Regiment — 55  officers,  1,890  men,  177  animals,  22  vehicles.    Cars  Required — 48  passenger, 

5  baggage,  15  box,  9  stock,  8  flat  or  gondola.     Total,  85  cars. 

Cavalry  Regiment — ^54  officers,  1,284  men,  1,436  animals,  26  veliicles.  Cars  Required — 36  pas- 
senger, 8  baggage,  25  box,  72  stock,  9  open.     Total,  150  cars. 

ARTILLERY  Regiment  (Light) — 45  officers,  1,170  men,  1,157  animals,  32  vehicles,  24  guns...  Cars  Re- 
quired— 32  passenger,  9  baggage,  25  box,  58  stock,  46  flat.     Total,   170  cars. 

ARTILLERY  REGIMENT  fHorsc) — 45  Officers,  J,  173  men.  1,571  animals,  35  vehicles,  24  guns.  Cars  Re- 
quired— 34  passenger,  10  baggage,  25  box,  78  stock,  47  flat.     Total,   194  cars. 

ARTILLERY  REGIMENT  (Mountain) — 45  officers,  1,150  men,  1,229  animals,  24  guns.  Cars  Required 
— 30  passenger,  7  baggage,  30  box,  61  stock.     Total,  124  cars. 

Engineers  (Pioneer  Battalion) — 16  officers,  502  men,   165  animals,   12  vehicles.     Cars  Required 
14  passenger,  2  baggage,  10  box,  8  stock.  4  fiat.    Total,  38  cars. 

Signal  Corps   (Field  Battalion) — -9  officers,   171   men,  206  animals,   15  vehicles.     Cars  Required — 

6  passenger,  2  baggage,  5  box,  10  stock,  5  flat.    Total,  28  cars. 
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NATIONAL  ARMY  AND  NATIONAL  GUARD  CANTONMENTS. 

(General  Orders  No.  95,  War  Department,  July  18,  1917.) 

The  cantonments  for  troops  of  the  National  Army  and  camps  for  troops  of  the  National  Guard  are 
named,  as  shown  below,  in  honor  of  the  men  named  who  contributed  their  lives  to  the  development  of  the 
United  States  and  the  acquisition  by  American  citizenship  of  its  present  status. 

NATIONAL    ARMY. 


Site. 


Organi- 
zation. 


Troops  From — 


Camp. 


In  Honor  ol- 


Ayer.Mass 


Yaphank 
Long  Isl- 
and, N.Y 


Wrights- 
town,  N.J 


Annapolis 
Junction 
Md. 


Petersburg, 
Va. 


Columbia, 
S.  C. 


Atlanta, 
Ga. 

ChlUicothe, 
Ohio. 


Lotjii^vlUe, 
Ky. 


7Gth   Di- 
vision. 


77th   Di- 
vision. 


7Sth   Di- 
vision. 


79th   Di 
vision. 


80th   Di- 
vision. 


81st    Di- 
vision. 


82d     Di- 
vision. 

83d  Di- 
vision. 


84th   Di- 
vision. 


Battle  85th   Di 


Creek 
Mich. 

Rockford, 
lU. 


Little 
Rocl{,Ark. 


Des 
Ivioines 
Iowa. 


Fort  Riley, 
Kan. 


Fort  Sam 
Houston, 
Tex. 

American 
L  a  k  a  , 
Wash.   ^ 


vi.sion. 


8Gth  Di- 
vision. 


87th   Di- 
vision. 

88th   Di- 
vision. 


89th   Di- 
vision. 


90th   Di- 
vision. 

91st    Di- 
vision. 


Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massaclni- 
setts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut. 

Metropolitan  portion  of 
New  York. 


Remainder  of  New  York 
and  Northern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Southern  Pennsylvania . 


New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Delawai  e, 
and  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Devens. 


Upton. . 


Dix. 


Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina 
and  Florida. 


Georgia  and  Alabama. . . 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia 

Indiana  and  Kentucky. . 


Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 


Illinois. 


Arkansas,    Louisiana 
and  Mississippi. 


Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota. 


Kansas,    Missouri,   and 
Colorado. 


Texas,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Oklahoma. 

Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming. 


Meade. 


Lee. 


Jackson . 

Gordon. . 

Sherman 

Taylor . . 
Custer.  . 
Grant . . . 

Pike 

Dodge. . . 

Funston. 

Travis. . . 
Lewis. .  . 


Brig. -Gen.  Charles  Devens,  U.  S.  V.,  1862.  Born 
in  Massachu.setts.  Bvt.  Ma]. -Gen.,  U.  S.  ,V.  for 
campaign  before  Riclnnond.  Attorney-General  of 
United  States,  1877-1881. 

Maj.-Gen.  Emery  Upton,  U.  S.  V.,  1804,  for  gallant 
conduct  at  Battle  of  Winchester.  Born  in  New 
York.  Author  of  "Military  Policy  of  the  United 
States,"  many  of  whose  recommendations  were 
given  effect  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
May  18,  1917. 

Maj.-Gen.  John  Adams  Dix,  U.  S.  V.  Born  in  New 
Hampshire.  U.  S.  Senator,  New  York,  1845-49. 
When  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  under  President 
Buchanan,  ordered  any  man  sliot  who  lowered  the 
flag.  Minister  to  France,  1SG6-09.  Governor  of 
New  York,  1873-/5. 

Maj.-Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  U.  S.  A.  Served  in 
Mexican  and  Civil  Wars.  Appointed  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Thanks  of  Congress  in  1864  for  .services  at 
Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863,  when  commanding 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  General  in  Chief,  C.  S.  A.  liorn  in 
Virginia.  Served  in  Mexican  War  and  on  fi-ontler. 
SuDt.  U.  S.  M.  A.,  1852-55.  Command^a  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  from  June  3,  1SG2,  to  Appomat- 
tox, April  9,  1865.  Last  campaign  was  in  vicinity 
of  PetersDurg.    , 

Maj.-Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  U.  S.  A.  Born  in  North, 
Carolina.  Served  against  Creek  Indians,  1813. 
Member  of  Congress  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  Te- 
nessee.  Thanks  of  Congress,  1815,  for  services  at 
New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1815.  President  of  the 
United  States.   1829-37. 

Lieut. -Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon,  C.  S.  A.  Born  in  Georgia. 
Governor  of  Georgia  and  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Georgia.     Buried  at  Atlanta. 

Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  U.  S.  A.  Born  in  Ohio.  Served 
in  Mexican  War.  Thanks  of  Congress  in  1864  for 
Chattanooga.  Commander  in  Cliief,  U.  S.  Army, 
18G9-83. 

Maj.-Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  U.  S.  A.  Born  in  Vir- 
ginia. Appointed  from  Kentucky.  Tiianks  of 
Congress  for  services  in  Mexican  War.  President 
of  the  United  States,   1849-50. 

Maj.-Gen.  Geo.  A.  Custer,  U.  S.  V.  Born  in  Ohio. 
Commanded  Michigan  brigade  in  Civil  War. 
Killed  in  command  of  7th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Little 
Big  Horn,  Mont.,  1876. 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  U.  S.  A.  Born  in  Ohio.  Served 
in  Mexican  War.  Col.  21st  111.  Inf.,  1861.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U.  S.  Army,  1864-69.  Tlianlcs  of 
Congress,  1863.  President  of  the  United  .States, 
1869-77. 

Brig.-Gen.  Z.  M.  Pike,  U.  S.  A.  Born  in  New 
Jersey.  Explorer  of  the  Southwest.  Visited  Pike's 
Peak,  180G,  Killed  April  27,  1813,  in  attack  on 
York,  Canada. 

Maj.-Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge.  U.  S.  V.  Born  in 
Massachusetts.  Appointed  from  Iowa.  Com- 
manded Iowa  Volunteers  in  Civil  War.  Chief 
engineer  Union  Pacific  Railway  and  superintendent 
of  its  construction. 

Maj.-Gen.  Frederick  Funston,  U.  S.  A.  Born  in 
Ohio.  Col.  20th  Kausas  U.  S.  V.,  Philippine  In- 
surrection. Captured  Aguinaldo.  Hrig.-Gen.  U. 
S.  A.  for  this  service.  Died  at  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
1917,  while  commanding  troops,  Mexican  border. 

Lieut. -Col.  W.  B.  Travis,  Texas  Army,  Defendei 
of  the  Alamo,  1836. 

Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis,  U.  S.  A.  Born  in  Virginia. 
Commander  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  lOxpcdilion 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  1804. 


NATIONAL     GUARD. 


Charlotte, 
N.  C. 


26th  (old 
5)  Di- 
vision. 


Maine,  New  Hampshire. 
Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  I.sland, 
and  Connecticut. 


Greene. 


Maj.-Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  Continental  Army' 
Born  in  Rhode  Island.  Thanks  of  Congress  in 
1781  for  campaign  in  South  Carolina. 


Life  and  Death  Messages. 
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Site. 


Spartan- 
burg, S.C. 


Augusta, 
Ga. 


Anniston 
Ala. 


GreenvillR, 
S.  C. 


Macon,  Ga. 


Waco,  Tex 


Houston..  . 
Tex. 

D  emlng 
N.  Mex. 


Fort  Sill 
Okla. 

Fort 
Worth, 
Tex. 

Mont- 
gomery 
Ala. 


Hattles 
burg, 
Miss. 


Alexan- 
dria, La. 

Linda 
Vista,  Cal 


Palo  Alto 
Cal. 


Organi- 
zation. 


27th  (old 
6)  Di- 
vision. 


28th  (old 
7)    Di 

vision. 


29th  (old 
8)  Di- 
vision, 


30th  (old 
9)  Di- 
vision 


31st  (old 
10)  Di- 
vision. 


32d    (old 

11)  Di- 
vision. 

33d    (old 

12)  Di- 
vision. 

34th  (old 

13)  Di- 
vision. 

35th  (old 

14)  Di- 
vision. 

36th  (old 

15)  Di- 
vision. 

37th  (old 

16)  Di- 
vision. 


i8t.:i  (oi 

17)     i)i 
visioii. 


:i')i.'i  (olil 
l.S)  Ui- 
vision. 

loth  (old 
\'.\)  l)i 
vision. 

Ust  (old 
20)  Oi 
vision. 


Troops  From- 


New  Yorli. 


Pennsylvania . 


New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
JMaryland,  Delaware, 
and  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Tennsssee,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Caro 
Una. 


Georgia,  .\labama,  and 
Florida. 


-Viicliigan   and    WiS'^on- 
siu. 


Illinois. 


Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braslta.  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota. 

.Missouri  and  Kansas. 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. . . 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia 


Camp. 


Wads 
>  worth. 


Hancock 


McClel- 
Ian. 


In  Honor  of- 


VVheeler. 


MacAr- 
thur. 


Logan. 

Cody. 


D  o  n  1 
phan. 

Bowie. . 


S  h  e  r  1 
dan. 


Indiana  and  Kentucky,  ilielby.  . 


r.,ouisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Arkansas. 

California,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico 

Washington,  Oregon 
Montna,  Idaho,  and 
Wyoming. 


I^eaure 
gard. 

Kearny. 


Fremont 


Brig. -Gen.  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  U.  S.  V.  Born  in  New 
York.  Bvt.  MaJ.-Gen.  Military  Governor  of 
Washington,  1862.  Commanded  division,  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Gettysburg.  Killed  during  cam- 
paign of  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  1804,  when 
commanding  a  corps. 

Maj.-Gen.  Winfleld  Scott  Hancock,  U.  S.  A.  Born 
in  Pennsylvania.  Served  in  Mexican  and  Civil 
Wars.  Thanks  of  Congress  for  Gettysburg  and 
Spotsylvania  campaigns.  Nominated  for  Presi- 
dency in  1880. 

Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McClellan,  U.  S.  A.  Served  in 
Mexican  War.  Observer  of  Crimean  War.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U.  S.  Army,  1861-62.  Nominated 
for  President  1864.  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
1878-81. 

Col.  John  Sevier.  Born  in  Virginia.  North  Carolina 
Militia,  1777-81.  Brig.-Gen.,  U.  S.  A.,  1798.  Dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Battle  of  King's  Mountain, 
N.  C,  1780.  Member  of  Congress  from  North 
Carolina  and  first  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

Lt.-Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  C.  S.  A.  Born  in  Georgia. 
Member  of  Congress  from  Alabama.  Maj.-Gen., 
U.  S.  V.  in  Spanish-American  War.  Brig. -Gen., 
U.  S.  V.  in  Philippine  Insurrection.  Brig.-Gen., 
U.  S.  A.,  until  death. 

Lt.-Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur,  U.  S.  A.  Born  in 
Massachvisetts.  Commanded  Wisconsin  troops  in 
Civil  War.  Battle  of  Manila  1898.  Commanded 
troons  in  Philippines  during  insurrection,  1899-01. 

Maj.-Gen.  John  A..  Logan,  U.  S.  V.  Born  in  Illinois. 
Served  in  Mexican  War.  U.  S.  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, 1871-1877  and  1879-1886. 

William  F.  Cody.  Born  in  Iowa.  7th  Kan.  Cav.  in 
Civil  War.  Ciiief  of  Scouts  with  U.  S.  Army,  1868- 
72,  and  with  army  at  Wounded  Knee,  1890.  Mem- 
ber of  Legislature  of  Nebraska,  1872     Die'".  1917. 

Col.  A.  W.  Doniphan,  1st  Mo.  Cav.  Born  in  Ken- 
tucky. Commander  of  expedition  to  Chihuahaa 
during  the  Mexican  War. 

James  Bowie.  Born  in  Georgia.  Participated  in 
revolution  of  Texas  against  Mexico.  Col.,  1835. 
Killed  at  the  Alamo,  1836. 

Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  U.  S.  A.  Born  In  New  York. 
Brig.-Gen.,  U.  S.  V..  1862.  Maj.-Gen.,  U.  S.  A., 
1864.  Distinguished  especially  for  campaign  in 
Shenandoah  Valley..  Commanded  at  Five  Forks, 
Present  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  Thanks  of 
Congress,  1805.  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Array, 
1883-1888.     Observer  Franco-Prussian  War.     -., 

Col.  Isaac  Shelby,  Va.  Militia.  Born  in  Maryland. 
Distinguished  at  King's  Mountain,  1780,  and 
South  Carolina  campaign,  1781.  First  Governor 
of  Kentucky,  as  which  he  received  Che  thanks  of 
Congress  for  the  Battle  of  the  Thames,  1813. 

Gen.  P.'G.  T.  Beauregard,  C.  S.  A.  Born  in  Louisi- 
ana. Distinguished  in  Mexican  War  in  U.  S.  Army 
and  Civil  War  in  Confederate  Army. 

Brig.-Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny,  U.  S.  A.  Born  in  New 
Jersey.  Commander  of  expedition  to  Cahfornia  ip 
Mexican  War,  establishing  possession  of  much  of 
this  territory  for  the  United  States. 

Maj.-Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont,  U.  S.  A.  Known  as  "The 
Pathfinder."  Explorer  of  the  West,  1842-1849. 
U.  S.  Senator  from  California,  1850-1851.    Noml- 

i   nated  for  President,  from  California,  18.50. 


By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.     Tasker  H.  Bliss,  Major-General,  Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 
Official:  H.  p.  .VI(;C.\in,  tlie  Adjutant-General. 


LIFE    AND    DEATH    MESSAGES. 

The  Navy  Department  has  atranged  for  the  expedition  of  "life  and  death"  messages  passing  between 
tlie  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  navy  and  their  families.  Telegrams  of  such  a  nature  are  to  be  dispatched 
to  tiie  Bureau  of  Navigation  at  Washington  and  will  be  forwarded  by  telegraph  or  cable  immediately  to 
the  proper  naval  station  or  ship,  no  matter  at  what  port  or  in  what  waters  the  latter  may  be  at  the  time. 
Other  messages  will  pursue  a  slower  means  of  tran.smission. 

Orders   have    been    i.ssued    to   all    naval    personnel   .serving    in    the   fleet   directing    them    to   inforr 
their  families  that  life  arid  death  telegrams  are  to  be  forwarded  addressed  to  ships,  care  of  the  Bureau 
Navigation,   Washington,  D.  C.     For  example: 

JOHN  .S.MITH,   U.  S.  S.  Texas, 

Care  of  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Telegrams  of  less  importance  are  to  be  forwarded  from  distant  points  with  the  .same  form  of  add  .^ 
with  the  understanding  that  such  telegrams  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  the  addressee 
by  mail. 
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MAKING    AN    ARMY    A    VAST    TASK, 

Supplies  for  a  million  men — a  year's  needs  of  everything  from  beef  to  slioe  strings,  and  from  cots  to 
candy — is  a  measure  of  the  task  which  Quartermastor-Gen.  Sharpe's  office  has  in  providing  for  America's 
new  armies.  Nearly  200,000  tons  of  fresh  beef  (397.638,240  pounds)  is  one  item,  and  besides  that  there 
is  canned  corned  and  eaimed  roast  beef,  totalling  nearlj-  8.000.000  pounds  more,  without  including  the  canned 
corned  beef  hash,  also  among  the  items.  All  told,  343  different  items  of  supplies  appear  in  the  Quartermas- 
ter-General's list  of  rations  for  issue  and  sale  of  clotiiing  aud  of  equipage.  The  figures  given  here  are  on  the 
basis  of  supplying  soldiers  located  in  the  United  States,  so  give  no  help  in  computing  additional  needs  of 
this  country  resulting  from  militai-y  participation  in  the  war. 

Regular  rations  of  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers  call  for  a  list  of  forty-nine  items.  In  it  are  over  29,600,000 
pounds  of  coffee,  four  kinds  of  tea,  and  over  25,000  tons  of  granulated  sugar;  over  866.000  gallons  of  cucum- 
ber pickles;  over  3,800,000  cans  of  black  pepper  ant',  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  and  nutmeg,  totalling  372,000 
cans;  over  480,700,000  pounds  of  potatoes;  over  5.'5,200,000  pounds  of  onions;  over  300,000,000  pounds  of 
flour,  besides  hard  bread;  nearly  1.000,000  gallons  of  cane  syrup;  lemon  and  vanilla  flavoring  extracts; 
over  8,200,000  pounds  of  lard,  and  over  7,300,000  pounds  of  butter;  canned  and  dried  fish,  canned  vege- 
tables, evaporated  apples  and  peaches,  etc.  The  variety  of  fare  possible  in  regular  rations  is  increased  by 
a  list  of  items  for  sale  to  soldiers  at  cost.  The  sale  list  totals  165  items,  largely  foodstuffs,  but  including 
also  shaving  mugs,  pencils,  pins,  pens,  shoe  polish,  letter  paper  (22.320  quires),  48,360  pioes,  22,320  razors, 
toilet  articles  (among  which  are  148,800  cans  of  talcum  powder  and  3,720  bottles  of  toilet  water),  11,160 
spools  of  thread,  etc. 

The  foodstuffs  in  the  sale  list  include  canned  mushrooms,  a  variety  of  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  fish 
and  meats,  i)ickles,  maple  syrup,  ginger  ale,  sauces,  sausage,  305,000  pints  of  effervescent  water,  etc.  Reg- 
ular articles  of  clothing  are  twenty-nine  in  number.  These  are  figured  on  initial  requirements  and  upkeep 
for  the  first  nine  months.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  items:  Belts,  2.000,000;  coats,  cotton,  2,400,000;  coats, 
woolen,  1,270,000;  service  hats,  1,825,000;  shoe  laces,  7,200,000;  overco.ats,  1,675,000. 

Equipage  includes  ninety  articles.  Among  them  are  130,500  axes,  3,450,000  blankets.  23.000  bugles, 
1,900,000  cots,  1,440,250  tents  of  seven  kinds,  over  1,000,000  gross  of  buttons,  and  39,000,000  yards  of 
cotton  cloth. 

For  the  army  cantonments  on  Long  Island  more  than  1.000,000  feet  of  boards  was  used. 

In  the  Southern  States  camps  there  was  used  about  5,600,000  board  feet  of  boards,  7,800,000  board 
feet  of  dimension  stuff,  177,000  feet  of  4  by  4  inch  timbers,  2,800,000  feet. of  flooring,  1,200,000  feet  of  sid- 
ing, and  1,400,000  feet  of  matched  boards.  To  construct  one  of  these  cantonments  in  the  Soiu-th  it  was 
necessary  to  use  over  2,500  kegs  of  nails,  and  in  the  Northern  cantonments  about  2,650  kegs.  The  build- 
ings in  a  Southern  cantonment  required  4,800  rolls  of  sheathing  paper,  6,300  squares  of  one-ply  roofing. 
21,900  squares  of  two-ply  roofing,  and  about  2,100  rolls  of  tarred  felt.  In  the  Northern  cantonments  the 
amount  of  one-ply  roofing  was  reduced  to  about  800  squares,  while  the  amount  of  tarred  felt  was  increased 
to  3,200  rolls. 

The  concrete  work  in  a  cantonment  required  4,700  barrels  of  Portland  cement,  1,400  cubic  yards  of 
sand,  and  2,500  cubic  yards  of  broken  stone  or  screened  gravel.  The  amount  of  electrical  equipment 
varied  with  the  shape  of  the  cantonment.  The  estimate  for  the  total  requirements  for  the  sixteen  military 
cities  amounted  to  20,800,000  feet  of  insulated  wire,  260,000  feet  of  lamp  cord,  and  other  items  on  a  similar 
scale.  In  order  to  extinguish  fires  in  these  cantonments  about  8,300  fire  extingui.shers  were  placed  around 
the  buildings.  Tliere  were  also  at  convenient  places  about  5,000,  water  casks  similar  to  those  used  in  ship- 
ping oil.  The  sixteen  cantonments  required  nearly  120,000  fire  pails.  There  were  water  mains  running 
through  the  camps  fitted  with  hydrants  and  about  380,000  feet  of  2>8-inch  hose  was  provided  for  connec- 
tion with  the  hydrant  nozzles.  About  4,000  cars  were  required  to  transport  these  materials  to  each  can- 
tonment, and  while  they  w-^re  being  delivered  many  more  cars  were  required  to  furnish  the  supplies  needed 
for  the  workmen,  who  numbered  between  3,500  and  5,000,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  work  and  the 
size  of  the  cantonment.  

MOTORIZED    FIELD    BATTERY    FOR    THE    ARMY. 

(From  an  announcement  by  the.  Federal  authorities.) 

The  United  States  Army  has  developed  what  is  beheved  to  be  the  first  completely  motorized  field 
battery  of  medium  calibre  guns  in  the  world.  The  problem  of  eliminating  the  horse  entirely  from  the  work 
of  dragging  such  guns  to  the  front  is  one  on  which  both  European  and  American  engineers  were  working 
for  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war.  Successful  experiments  by  the  Government  authorities 
promise  a  substitution  of  the  machine  for  the  horse  in  handling  nearly  all  forms  of  ordnance.  The  experi- 
mentation was  carried  on  first  with  various  types  of  tractors  under  the  direction  of  the  Field  Artillery  Board 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  and  by  the  Ordnance  department  of  the  Army  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  followed  later  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex,,  with  a  completely  equipped  battery.  The  work  has  been  in  charge  of  Major  Lucian  B. 
Moody.  The  tractor  standards  committee  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  was  enlisted  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  has  been  actively  co-operating  in  the  study  of  the  problem. 

European  armies  have  already  reduced  greatly  the  number  of  horses  in  artillery  use,  but  it  has  not 
proved  possible  so  far  to  eliminate  them  in  hauUng  certain  of  the  smaller  and  medium  types  of  ordnance 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  proper  tractor  combination  of  speed  and  power.  The  big  creeping  type  tractors 
capable  of  handling  the  heaviest  guns  which  have  so  far  been  used  in  Europe  have  been  unable  to  meet 
the  demand  for  making  the  occasional  bursts  of  speed  necessary  for  getting  the  light  field  guns  into  position 
and  using  the  minimum  of  space  which  conditions  on  the  firing  line  frequently  make  vital.  The  new  creep- 
ing or  self-track-laying  type  of  small  or  medium  size  developed  by  the  American  Army  is  built  without  the 
steering  arrangement  in  front,  and  while  possessing  relatively  as  much  power  as  the  tyoe  now  used  in  Europe 
is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  turning  within  its  own  length  by  simply  reversing  or  stopping  one  of  the  creeper 
drivers  while  the  other  side  continues  to  move  ahead.  The  development  in  this  type  in  tractors  powerful 
enough  to  haul  the  heaviest  gims  will  make  them  entirely  available  for  making  the  sharp  turns  and  corners 
and  fitting  into  the  inconvenient  spaces  for  which  horses  have  so  tar  had  to  be  used  at  the  very  front.  Tlie 
experiments  have  proceeded  far  enoiigh  to  justify  plans  for  the  successive  motorization  of  all  American 
artillery  units  except  the  smallest  calibres  required  to  move  at  very  high  speed  over  bad  ground. 

The  new  developments  in  ordnance  traction  make  up  another  phase  of  the  valuable  experience  the 
American  Army  gained  on  the  Mexican  border,  as  they  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  experiments  in  hauling 
field  guns  with  American  tractors  made  at  that  time.  The  reasons  making  it  highly  desirable  to  substitute 
the  tractor  for  the  hor.se  In  aU  ordnance  traction  are  both  scientific  and  humane.  From  a  scientific  and 
military  standpoint  the  tractor  is  much  more  efficient  than  the  horse.  It  lasts  longer,  is  capable  of  per- 
forming more  work  in  a  day,  and  costs  less  for  repairs  and  fuel  than  the  expense  of  upkeep  of  the  horse.  A 
tractor  can,  if  necessary,  be  used  24  hours  in  a  day,  while  the  horse  has  to  .stop  for  rest,  sleep,  and  feeding, 
nd  can  seldom  be  worked  more  than  10  or  12  hours  per  day  at  the  best.  Repairs  on  tractors  even  at  the 
~nt  are  usually'  comparatively  brief  tasks,  unless  the  machine  is  completely  destroyed  by  shell  fire  while 
3es  are  continually  liable  not  only  to  wounds  t>ut  to  disease  and  Injury  from  exposure  and  lack  of  pro|)er 
e  under  field  conditions.  The  care  of  machines,  as  compared  with  that  which  horses  must  have,  is  neg- 
ible,  while  the  bulky  food  supply  for  horses  Ls  always  a  difficult  problem.  The  humane  reasons  are  etiually 
obvious.  The  Ufe  of  the  artillery  horse  at  the  front  is  not  only  brief  but  often  one  full  of  agony  It  is  seldom 
possible  to  give  the  animals  anythin-?  Uke  proper  shelter  and  care,  and  their  usual  lot  is  (lulck  death  by  disease 
«if  they  are  not  killed  oH  by  shell  lire.  • 
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HONOR  MEDALS  FOR  GALLANTRY  IN  HAYTI. 

Secretary  Daniels  has  authorized  the  Issue  of  medals  of  honor  to  the  following  named  ofUcera  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Marine  Corps  for  conspicuous  gallantry  during  operations  in  Hayti:  Lieut.-Col.  Smedley 
D.  Butler,  for  conspicuous  bravery  during  the  attack  on  Fort  Riviere  (November  17.  1915).  Capt.  William 
P.  Upshur,  for  conspicuous  gallantry  during  the  engagement  incident  to  the  capture  of  Fort  Dipltie  (October 
24  and  25,  1915).  Capt.  Edward  A.  Ostermann,  for  conspicuous  gallantry  during  the  engagement  Incident 
to  the  capture  of  Fort  Dipitie  (October  24  and  25,  1915).  Gunnery  Sergt.  Daniel  Daly,  lor  conspicuous 
gallantry  during  the  engagements  incident  to  the  capture  of  Fort  Riviere  and  Fort  Dipltie  (October  24  and 
25,  and  November  17,  1915).  First  Sergt.  Ross  L.  lams,  for  conspicuous  coolness  and  bravery  in  entering 
Fort  Riviere  at  the  head  of  the  attacking  force,  when  such  action  on  his  part  seemed  almost  certain  to  re- 
sult in  his  being  killed  or  wounded.  Corp.  Samuel  Gross,'  for  conspicuous  coolness  and  bravery  in  entering 
Foi-t  Riviere  immediately  behind  Sergt.  lams,  when  such  action  on  his  part  seemed  almost  certain  to  result 
in  his  being  killed  or  wounded. 

On  October  22,  1915,  Capt.  Upshur,  First  Lieut.  Ostermann,  First  Lieut.  Miller,  Asst.  Surg.  Borden^ 
and  35  enlisted  men  of  the  Fifteenth  Company  of  Marines,  all  mounted,  left  Fort  Liberte,  Hayti,  for  a  six- 
day  reconnaissance.  After  dark  on  the  evening  of  October  24,  while  crossing  the  river  in  a  deep  ravine, 
the  detachment  was  suddenly  fired  upon  from  three  sides  by  about  400  Cacos  concealed  in  bushes  about 
100  yards  from  the  ford.  The  marine  detachment  fought  its  way  forward  to  a  good  position,  which  it  main- 
tained during  the  night  although  subjected  to  a  continuous  fire  from  the  Cacos.  At  daybreak,  the  marines 
in  three  squads,  commanded  by  Capt.  Upshur,  Lieut.  Ostermann,  and  Gunnery  Sergt.  Daly,  advanced  in 
three  different  directions,  surprising  and  scattering  the  Cacos  in  all  directions.  The  expeditionary  com- 
mander (Gen.  Waller)  commented  on  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  officers  and  men  of  this  detachment 
in  the  following  language: 

"The  action  of  the  35  men  in  the  attack  made  upon  them  during  the  night  of  October  24  can  not  be 
commended  too  highly.  It  is  true  that  these  men  were  in  pitch  darkness,  surrounded  by  ten  times  their 
number  and  fighting  for  their  lives,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  fought  during  that  long  night,  the  steady, 
cool  di.sclpline  tliat  prevented  demoralization  is  remarkable.  Had  one  squad  failed  not  one  man  of  the 
party  would  have  lived  to  tell  the  story.  The  actual  assault  upon  the  enemy,  made  in  three  different  direc- 
tions, and  beginning  as  soon  as  the  light  permitted  them  to  see,  was  splendid.  It  meant  success  or  utter 
annihilation.  It  succeeded,  thanks  to  the  splendid  examples  given  by  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  supported  by  th.e  men." 

ATTACK    AN    OLD    FORT. 

On  November  17,  1915,  it  was  planned  to  attack  Fort  Riviere,  Hayti,  with  a  force  made  up  of  detach- 
ments from  the  Fifth,  Thirteenth,  and  Twenty-third  Companies  and  the  marine  detachment  and  sailors 
from  the  Connecticut.  Fort  Riviere  was  an  old  French  bastion  fort,  about  200  feet  on  the  side,  with  thick 
walls  of  brick  and  stone,  loopholed  for  rifle  fire.  The  original  entrance  had  been  on  the  north  side,  but  had 
been  blocked,  a  small  breach  in  the  south  wall  being  used  in  its  stead.  As  this  breach  in  the  wall  was  the 
only  entrance  into  the  fort,  it  was  naturally  covered  by  the  defenders  on  the  inside,  making  passage  through 
it  into  the  fort  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  the  leading  men.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  fire  of 
the  Cacos  was  constantly  passing  through  this  breach  in  the  wall,  Sergt.  Ross  L.  lams.  Fifth  Company, 
unhesitatingly  Jumped  through,  closely  followed  by  Private  Samuel  Gross,  of  the  Twenty-third  Company. 
A  melee  then  ensued  inside  the  fort  for  about  10  minutes,  the  Cacos  fighting  desperately  with  rifles,  clubs, 
and  stones,  during  which  several  jumped  from  the  walls  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  but  were  shot  down  by  the 
automatic  guns  of  the  Fifth  Company  and  by  the  Thirteenth  Company,  advancing  to  the  attack.  The 
expeditionary  commander  (Gen.  Waller)  commented  upon  the  gallantry  of  Lieut.-Col.  Butler  (then  Major) 
in  part  as  follows:  "I  further  urge  that  he  be  given  a  medal  of  honor  for  his  conspicuous  bravery  during  the 
assault  on  Fort  Riviere.  Two  men  entered  ahead  of  him,  doing  so  to  prevent  him  from  being  the  first. 
Theirs  was  devotion  to  duty,  while  his  action  was  devotion  to  duty.  The  assault  inside  the  fort  was  made 
by  23  men,  with  the  knowledge  that  no  quarter  would  be  given  them." 

VOLUNTEERING    BY    POSTAL    EMPLOYES. 

Section  161  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  edition  of  1913,  has  been  amended  by  the  addition 
of  the  following  paragraphs.  ■  ,    ,,  , 

3.  Any  postal  employe  who  has  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  or  who  shall  here- 
after enter  it  shall,  upon  being  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  be  permitted  to  resume  the  position  in  the 
postal  department  which  he  left  to  enter  such  military  service.     (Act  of  July  28,  1916.) 

4.  *  *  *  And  provided  further,  That  the  President  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  utilize  the 
services  of  postmasters  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  in  procuring  the  enlistment  of  recruits  for 
the  army,  and  for  each  recruit  accepted  for  enlistment  in  the  army  the  Postmaster  procuring  his  enlistment 
Shall  receive  the  sum  of  Ho.  (Act  of  June  3,  1916,  "An  act  for  making  further  and  more  effectual  provision 
lor  the  national  defense,  and  for  other  purposes.") 

5.  *  *  *  And  proHded  further.  That  the  President  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  utilize  the 
services  of  postmasters  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  in  procuring  the  enlistment  of  recruits  for 
the  navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  and  for  each  recruit  accepted  for  enlistment  in  the  navy  or  the  Marine 
Corps  the  postmaster  procuring  his  enlistment  shall  receive  the  sum  of  S5.  (Act  of  August  29,  1916,  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.") .    ^  ^  . 

6.  Postmasters  will  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  recruiting  officers  of  the  army  and' navy  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  law  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  4  and  5  of  this  section. 

Section  480  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  of  1913  (Sec.  211  of  the  Penal  Code)  forbids  the  trans- 
mission, through  the  mails,  of  matter  tending  to  incite  arson,  murder,  or  as.sassination.     That  part  O'.tne 
above  mentioned  section  covering  this  feature  reads  as  follows:    "And  the  term  'indecent'  within  the  in- 
tendment of  this  section  shall  Include  matter  of  a  character  tending  to  incite  arson,  murder,  or  assassination. 
The  offense  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  S5,000  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Section  480  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  of  1913,  as  amended  (act  February  14,  1917),  proliibits 
the  mailing  of  letters,  etc.,  containing  certain  threats  against  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
amendment  reads  as  follows:  "That  any  person  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  deposits  or  causes  to  be  de- 
posited for  conveyance  in  the  mail  or  tor  delivery  from  any  post-office  or  by  any  letter  carrier  any  letter, 
paper,  writing,  print,  missive,  or  document  containing  any  threat  to  take  the  lite  of  or  to  Inflict  bodily  harm 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  otherwise  makes  any  such  threat 
against  the  President,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  exceeding  51,000  or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding 
five  years,  or  both  (Act  February  14,  1917"). 
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QUALITIES    AN    AMERICAN    SOLDIER    SHOULD    POSSESS. 

Extracts  trora  a  course  of  thirty  leaaoDS  issued  by  the  War  Department  "for  the  benefit  of  men  selected 
for  service  iu  tlie  National  Army,  as  a  practical  help  In  getting  started  in  the  right  way." 

The  three  basic  qualities  required  by  a  soldier,  the  lessons  point  out,  are  loyalty,  obedience,  and  physical 
fitness.  The  instructions  add;  ,Tkere  is  another  group  of  three  soldierly  qualities  that  are  especially  needed 
during  the  periods  of  training,  marching,  and  waiting  between  combats.  They  are  intelligence,  cleanli- 
ness, and  cheerfulness.  Although  these  qualities  are  associated  chiefly  with  camp  life,  they  are.  of  course, 
scarcely  less  helpful  in  all  other  phases  of  military  service.  Intelligence  does  not  necessarily  mean  educa- 
tion, but  rather  quick  observation  and  willingness  to  learn.  There  is  plenty  of  need  for  intelligence  in  modern 
warfare.  The  National  Army  will  be  forced  to  absorb  within  a  few  months  a  training  which  would  ordinar- 
ily e.vtend  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years.  Those  who  intend  to  fit  themselves  for  promotion  should 
study  thoroughly  the  manuals  and  the  drill  regulations  which  affect  their  duties.  In  time  they  should  learn 
something  about  map  making  and  map  reading,  the  construction  of  field  intrenchpnents,  training  and  care 
of  horses,  signalling,  the  handling  of  complex  pieces  of  machinery,  and  many  other  subjects  Any  practical 
knowledge  that  you  may  now  possess  will  surely  be  useful  and  helpful  to  you  in  the  army.  Capt.  Ian  Hay 
Beith,  of  the  EnglLsh  Army,  points  out  that  in  the  first  British  forces  of  the  present  war  the  previous  trade 
or  training  of  every  soldier  was  sooner  or  later  utilized. 

'"Cleanliness  is  important  everywhere,  but  most  of  all  in  the  army,  where  large  bodies  of  men  are  brought 
together.  In  its  true  sense,  it  includes  not  only  keeping  your  body  clean,  but  also  your  mind  and  your 
actions.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  virtue  in  which  Americans  generally  rank  high.  There  should  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  setting  a  satisfactory  standard  in  the  new  army.  This  is  a  subject  more  fully  treated  later  in  this 
course.  Cheerfulness  Is  always  a  prominent  trait  of  good  soldiers.  Here  again  Americans  may  be  counted 
upon  to  make  a  splendid  showing,  even  in  the  face  of  any  unexpected  hardships  or  difficulties  that  may  be 
ahead  of  us.     There  are  numerous  episodes  in  American  military  history  to  justify  this  confidence. 

"In  January,  1863,  the  Union  Army  lay  in  camp  at  Falmouth,  Va.  About  a  month  before  had  occurred 
the  disastrous  and  bloody  defeat  of  Fredericksburg.  In  the  North  it  was  the  darkest  hour  of  the  wai\ 
Everywhere  outside  the  army  there  was  depression  and  fear.  On  January  21  the  commanding  general 
ordered  the  troops  to  break  camp  and  move  forward.  At  the  same  time  'a  cold  drizzling  rain  set  in;  the 
ground  speedily  became  like  a  sea  of  glue;  everything  upon  wheels  sunk  into  the  bottomless  mud.  it  took 
20  horses  to  start  a  single  caisson:  hundreds  of  them  died  in  harness;  but  still  the  general  persisted.  But 
the  rain  persisted  also,  and  it  soon  became  a  simple  impossibility  to  go  forward.'  After  two  days  of  effort, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  men  struggle  and  flounder  "through  the  wilderness  of  mud  back  to  their  camp. 
Picture  the  situation:  Recent  defeat  with  heavy  losses,  retreat,  a  cheerless  midwinter  camp,  rain,  cold, 
mud,  discouragement  at  home,  a  long  march  under  the  most  trying  conditions  ending  in  a  return  to  the 
same  camping  ground  from  which  the  troops  had  started.  A  little  grumbling  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected.  But  the  m^n  of  1863  were  too  good  soldiers  to  draw  long  faces.  The  historian  goes  on:  'The 
march  was  made  in  high  good  humor,  the  soldiers  laughing  and  joking  at  their  111  luck  with  that  comic  bright- 
ness characteristic  of  Americans  In  difficult  circumstances." 

THREE    QUALITIES    OF   BATTLE. 

"Finally,  there  are  the  three  battle  qualities  of  the  good  soldier:  Spirit,  tenacity,  self-reliance.  Unless 
a  man  has  these  three  qualities — even  though  he  possesses  all  the  other  six  in  good  measure — he  is  after 
all  only  a  camp-fire  soldier.  Spirit — fighting  spirit — Is  far  from  being  mere  hatred,  of  the  enemy  or  blind 
fury,  on  the  one  hand;  nor  is  It  more  passive  obedience  to  orders  on  the  other.  It  means  cool,  self-controlled 
courage — the  klndof  courage  which  enables  a  man  to  shoot  as  straight  on  the  battlefield  as  he  does  in  target 
practice.  However,  it  even  goes  a  step  beyond  that  point.  Decisive  victories  can  not  be  won  by  merely 
fury,  on  the  one  hand;  nor  is  it  mere  passive  obedience  to  orders  on  the  other.  It  means  cool,  self-controlled 
courage — the  kind  of  courage  which  enables  a  man  to  shoot  as  straight  on  the  battlefield  as  he  does  in  target 
practice.  However,  it  even  goes  a  step  beyond  that  point.  Decisive  victories  can  not  be  won  by  merely 
repulsing  the  enemy.  'Only  the  offensive  wins.'  Like  all  other  qualities  of  a  soldier,  spirit  can  be  culti- 
vated. An  untrained  army  seldom  possesses  it.  But  it  can  be  developed.  You  can  and  will  develop  it 
until  it  becomes  as  much  a  part  of  yourstlf  as  any  of  your  easy-going  civilian  habits  are  now.  Spirit  carries 
a  body  of  soldiers  forward.  Tenacity  is  the  quality  that  tfiakes  them  'stick.'  The  thorough  soldier  is 
never  ready  to  stop  fighting  until  his  part  of  the  battle  is  won. 

"Tenacity  was  never  better  expressed  than  In  the  words  of  John  Paul  Jones.  Standing  amon&,^l3 
dead  and  wounded. on  his  sinking  ship  which  was  'leaking  like  a  basket,'  he  replied  to  his  adversary's  invita- 
tion to  surrender,  'Sir,  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight."  Two  hours  later  the  battle  came  to  a  sudden  end 
when  the  colors  of  the  enemy's  vessel  were  hauled  down.  Self-reliance  is  characteristic  of  the  American, 
whether  he  is  serving  as  a  soldier  or  in  some  civil  occupation.  Much  the  same  quality  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  'initiative.'  It  is  a  quality  needed  more  than  ever  before  in  present-day  warfare.  Major  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Field  Service  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Army,  says: 

"  'Officers  and  men  of  all  ranks  and  grades  are  given  a  certain  independence  in  the  execution  of  the  tasks 
to  which  they  are  assigned  and  are  expected  to  show  initiative  in  meeting  the  different  situations  as  they 
arrive.  Every  individual,  from  the  highest  commander  to  the  lowest  private,  must  always  remember  that 
inaction  and  neglect  of  opportunities  will  warrant  more  severe  censure  than  an  error  in  the  choice  of  the 
means." 

"The  nine  qualities  reviewed  are  those  which  every  one  of  us  would  like  to  have  for  himself.-  They 
are  the  essentials  of  virile  and  successful  manhood,  whether  in  the  army  or  out  of  it.  Even  the  moral  weak- 
ling and  the  slacker  in  their  hearts  admire  these  qualities.  Doubtless  you  have  developed  some  of  them 
already — perhaps  all  of  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Many  a  man  has  discovered,  when  put  to  the 
test,  that  he  possessed  these  qualities  without  having  himself  realized  it.  But  under  civilian  conditions 
it  is  not  easy  to  cultivate  all  of  them.  In  the  army  you  will  have  your  opportunity  in  a  few  months  of  train- 
ing to  strengthen  these  qualities  in  yourself.  In  so  doing  ^u  will  learn  to  control  yourself,  to  take  care 
of  yourself  under  all  conditions,  to  meet  hardship  and  danger  unflinchingly,  to  be  fearless  and  self-reliant. 
At  the  end  of  these  few  months  of  training  you  will  have  gained  immensely  in  vigor  and  iu  strength. 

BEARING    OF    A    SOLDIER. 

"Few  people  without  military  training  have  a  correct  Idea  of  what  is  meant'  by  the  position  and  the 
bearing  of  a  soldier.  They  are  apt  to  imagine  that  it  means  a  strut  or  an  extremely  strained  attitude.  Or, 
more  frequently,  they  think  that  the  term  can  properly  be  applied  to  any  erect  position.  The  truth  of  the 
case,  however,  is  that  there  is  a  definite  procedure  to  follow  in  order  to  place  youraelf  in  what  is  known  in 
the  army  as  'the  position  of  a  soldier."  It  is  the  position  which  the  dismounted  soldier  always  assumes 
at  the  command  'Attention,"  except  as  it  may  be  slightly  modified  to  enable  him  to  carry  properly  any 
arms  he  may  have  in  his  hands. 

"Heels:  On  the  same  line  and  as  near  each  other  as  possible;  most  men  should  be  able  to  stand  with 
heels  touching  each  other.  Feet:  Turned  out  equally  and  forming  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  Knees: 
Straight  without  stiffness.  Hips:  Level  and  drawn  back  slightly;  body  erect  and  resting  equally  on  hips. 
Chest:  Lifted  and  arched.  Shoulders:  Square  and  falling  equally.  Arms:  Hanging  naturally.  Hands: 
Hanging  naturally,  thumb  along  the  seam  of  the  trousers.  Head:  Erect  and  squarely  to  the  front:  chin 
drawn  in  so  that  axis  of  head  and  neck  Is  vertical  (means  that  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
head  and  neck  should  be  vertical) ;  eyes  straight  to  the  front.     Entire  body:   Weight  of  body  resting  equally 
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QUALITIES  AN  AMERICAN  SOLDIER  SHOULD  POSSESS— Corot<ytt<ed. 

upon  the  heels  and  balls  of  the  foet.     Note  especially  that  you  are  not  required  to  stand  in  a  strained  atti- 
tude.    You  are  to  be  alert,  but  not  tense. 

USE    NO    ALCOHOL. 

"There  are  some  simple  rules  of  eating  and  living  which  all  of  us  should  follow  regularly.  They  Will 
be  especially  helpful  to  you  if  you  put  them  into  practice  in  pret>aring  for  carap  life. 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  rules  is  to  use  no  alcohol  of  any  kind.  If  you  have  been  In  the 
habit  of  smoking  immoderately,  cut  down;  get  your  wind,  your  nerves,  and  your  digestion  into  the  best 
possible  condition.  Eat  and  drink  moderately.  Chew  your  food  well.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  drink 
a  great  deal  of  cool  {not  cold)  water  between  meals.  Don't  eat  between  meals.  Keep  away  from  soda 
fountains  and  soft-drink  stands.  Learn  to  enjoy  simple,  nourishing  food.  Accustom  yourself  to  regular 
hours.  Don't  'take  a  last  fling."  It  may  land  you  in  the  hospital.  At  the  best,  it  will  probably  bring 
you  into  camp  in  an  unfit  condition  to  take  up  your  new  duties  with  profit  and  enjoyment.  There  are 
strenuous  days  ahead  of  you,  and  it  will  be  good  sense  on  your  part  to  make  reasonable  preparation  for  them. 
You  will  find  nothing  required  of  you  in  the  army  that  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  everyday  American. 
Look  forward  with  confidence.  Enter  the  service  with  the  firm  determination  of  doing  your  best  at  all 
times,  of  playing  square  with  your  superiors,  your  associates,  and  yourself,  and  of  taking  care  always  of  vour 
assigned  duties  whatever  may  happen.  You  will  find  that  every  one  else  will  treat  you  with  courtesy" and 
fairness — for  that  is  the  inaeiiale  rule  of  the  army.  Out  of  that  rule  grows  the  comradeship  and  the  at- 
tractiveness, even  in  the  face  of  all  dangers  and  hardships,  that  are   characteristic  of  American  army  life 

DEVELOPING    THE    MUSCLES. 

■'The  new  soldier  seldom  understands  how  important  it  is  for  him  to  learn  to  march  and  to  develop 
his  muscles  so  that  he  can  easily  carry  his  arms  and  equipment.  -Marching  constitutes  the  principal  oc- 
cupation of  troops  in  campaign.'  (Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  par.  623.)  Modern  trench  warfare  in  Europe 
has  for  the  time  being  reduced  the  amount  of  marching  required  in  campaign;  yet  it  remains  just  as  im- 
portant an  element  in  the  soldier's  training  as  it  ever  was.  In  order  to  march,  for  long  distances  the  soldier's 
feet  must  be  in  good  condition.  ,As  has  been  aptly  remarked,  'the  infantryman's  feet  are  his  means  of 
transportation."  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  fitting  of  shoes  and  the  care  of  the  feet.  March- 
ing shoes  should  be  quite  a  little  larger  than  shoes  for  ordinary  wear.  At  the  end  of  the  march  feet  should 
be  bathed  and  dressed;  the  socks,  and  if  practicable  the  shoes,  should  be  changed. 

SIGN    OF    GREEN    SOLDIER. 

"One  sign  of  a  green  soldier  is  his  tendency  to  drink  too  much  water  while  on  a  long  march.  The  ex- 
perienced man  gargles  his  mouth  and  throat  once  in  a  while,  but  drinks  only  in  sips  and  does  not  overload 
his  stomach  with  either  water  or  food.  After  you  have  arrived  in  camp  and  have  cooled  oft  you  can  drink 
slowly  as  much  as  you  desire.  It  is,  of  course,  unwise  to  eat  fruits,  candy,  soft  drinks,  ice  cream,  and  the 
like  while  on  the  march.  Another  sign  of  a  green  soldier  is  a  carelessly  adjusted  pack  or  any  other  equip- 
ment not  neatly  and  secu-t.'  istened.  Your  comfort  on  the  march  depends  very  largely  on  the  care  and 
judgment  used  in  gettin'  '^aa-.'.  All  your  equipment  has  been  so  designed  that  it  need  not  interfere  with 
the  free  movement  of  yr:-  arms  and  legs.  Your  pack  should  be  strapped  to  your  back  in  such  a  way  that 
you  can  stand  erect  and  breathe  freely  There  should  be  no  pressure  on  any  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body. 
You  will  march  most  easily  if  you  keep  your  body  erect  and  do  not  permit  yourself  to  slouch  or  sway  from 
side  to  side.  A  cheerful  attitude  is  one  of  the  best  aids  to  a  soldier  on  a  trying  march.  Singing  and  whist- 
ling on  the  march  is  usually  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged.  They  help  wonderfully  to  make  the  long 
road  Seem  shorter. 

"Each  soldier  in  a  modern  army  carries  with  him  sufficient  food,  clothing,  shelter,  fighting  arms,  and 
ammunition  to  take  care  of  himself  for  a  short  period  in  case  he  should  be  separated  from  his  company. 
'The  total  weight  of  his  load,  in  addition  to  the  clothes  he  wears,  is  50  to  70  pounds.  The  number  of  articles 
is  surprisingly  large.  They  arc  so  devised,  however,  that  by  ingenious  methods  of  packing  and  adjusting 
they  can  all  be  carried  with  the  least  possible  effort.  Wet  shoes  should  be  carefully  dried.  Army  men 
frequently  dry  their  shoes  during  the  night  by  taking  a  few  handsful  of  dry,  clean  pebbles,  heating  them 
in  a  meat  can  or  kettle  until  they  are  very  hot,  and  then  placing  them  in  the  shoes.  So  long  as  the  pebbles 
are  hot  move  them  about  once  in  a  while  by  shaking  the  shoes.  Take  care  not  to  heat  the  pebbles  so  hot 
that  the  shoes  will  be  scorched. 

RIFLE   THE   SOLDIER'S   BEST   FRIEND. 

'Your  chief  fighting  tools  will  be  a  rifle,  a  bayonet  in  a  scabbard,  a  cartridge  belt,  and  an  intrenching 
tool.  Other  weapons  or  defenses  needed  in  modern  trench  warfare  will  be  referred  to  later.  Do  not  under 
any  circumstances  lose  track  of  these  articles  while  on  field  duty.  So  long  as  you  possess  them,  you  are  an 
armed  soldier  capable  of  defending  yourself  and  of  performing  effective  service.  Without  them  you  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  helpless.  Of  course,  this  statement  does  not  apply  strictly  to  those  men  who 
are  armed  in  some  other  way,  such  as  those  who  are  serving  artillery  or  machine  guns.  The  rifle  is  the 
soldiers  closest  friend.  His  first  thought  should  be  to  guard  it  and  care  for  it  above  all  his  other  possessions. 
He  expects  it  to  take  care  of  him  in  emergencies.  In  ordinary  times  he  must  take  care  of  it.  Anybody 
in  normal  physical  condition  can  learn  to  be  a  good  shot.  Two  of  the  most  Important  points  to  remember 
are  to  take  a  deep  breath  just  before  completing  your  aim  so  that  you  may  hold  the  rifle  with  perfect  steadi- 
ness, and  to  squeeze  the  trigger  so  that  the  gun  will  not  be  jerked  from  its  aim  at  the  moment  of  firing.  When 
you  become  an  expert  marksman  (provided  you  have  also  the  courage  which  permits  you  to  remain  cool 
and  collected  on  the  battle  field)  you  will  have  added  immensely  to  your  value  as  a  citizen  soldier.  The 
simple  fact  that  you  qualify  as  a  marksman  will  give  you  more  self-confidence  and  selfTControl." 


COST    OF    ARMY    RATIONS    NEARLY    THREE    TIMES    AS    MUCH    AS    IN    1898. 

According  to  figures  given  out  by  Gen.  Smith  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  it  costs  almost 
three  times  as  much  to  feed  an  American  soldier  to-day  as  it  did  in  the  Spanish-American  War  The  cost 
in  1898  was  12.81  cents  a  day.  Now  it  is  32  cents.  The  ration  is  a  fixed  standard,  and  accordingly  the 
cost  figures  have  mounted  steadily  in  recent  years.  The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  army  rations  since 
1890  are  indicated  in  the  following  table:  


Fiscal  Year. 

Cost. 

1890 

Cents. 
13.18 
14.71 
10.05 
15.94 
15.10 
14.42 
14.15 
12.51 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Fiscal  Year. 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


Cost. 

Cents. 

12 

HI 

13 

62 

16 

97 

16 

18 

16 

24 

17 

.56 

17 

33 

Fiscal  Year. 

Cost. 

1905 

Cents. 
16   18 

190(5 

15.16 

1907 

15.74 

1908 

18.06 

1909 

21.05 

1910 

21.44 

1911 

23.35 

Fiscal  Year. 

Cost. 

1912 

Cents. 
23  78 

1913 

23  41 

1914 

24  39 

1915 

2o  32 

1916 

20  81 

.Jan.  1,  1917 

May  1,  1917 

29.00 
32.00 
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MEANING    OF    INSIGNIA    ON    UNIFORMS    OF    OFFICERS    AND    MEN   OF    ARMY. 

These  little  strips,  each  of  a  prescribed  length  ot  1%  inches,  are  army  service  ribbons,  each  ribbon 
having  its  own  particular  significance.  The  strips  are  symbols  standing  for  medals  and  campaign  badges 
which  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  wear.  There  are  ten  of  these  honors  recognized  by  the  army.  Two  are  medals 
of  honor,  one  a  certificate  of  merit,  and  the  others  badges  of  historic  campaigns     The  ribbons  are  as  follows: 

Congressional  Medal  of  Honor — White  stars  on  a  field  of  light  blue  silk.  This  medal  is  awarded  only 
by  Congress  for  some  particular  deed  of  gallantry  in  action.    It  is  the  most  coveted  of  all  army  honors. 

Certificate  of  Merit  Badge — Two  red,  white,  and  blue  bands  separated  by  a  thin  band  of  white,  the 
blue  being  outermost  in  each  instance.     Thi,s  honor  is  conferred  by  the  President. 

Philippines  Congressional  Medal — Blue  band  in  center  flanked  by  stripes  of  white,  red.  white,  and  blue, 
the  blue  on  the  outermost  edges  of  the  ribbon.  This  ribbon  is  worn  by  those  men  who  stayed  In  the  ser- 
vice after  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish-American  war  to  put  down  the  Philippine  insurrection. 

Civil  War — Campaign  ribbon  of  equal  sized  bands  of  blue  and  gray. 

Indian  Wars — Bright  red,  with  harrow  edges  of  deeper  red. 

Spanish  Campaign — Alternating  stripes  of  yellow  and  blue.  This  is  the  most  famiiar  of  all  campaign 
ribbons 

Philippine  Campaign — Blue  band  in  center,  flanked  by  narrower  bands  of  red,  blue  edges. 

Cuban  Occupation  (time  of  Spanish  war  and  several  years  thereafter) — Blue  in  center,  flanked  by 
narrow  yellow  stripes,  then  broader  red  stripes,  and  finally  blue  borders. 

Cuban  Pacification  (indicating  service  in  Cuba  during  the  period  of  1906-1909,  when  the  United  States 
straightened  out  governmental  affairs  for  the  new  Republic) — Broad  olive  drab  center,  flanked  by  three 
narrow  stripes  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  the  red  on  the  outermost  edges. 

China  Campaign  (indicating  service  in  the  march  to  Peking) — Broad  band  of  yellow  with  narrow  bor- 
ders of  blue. 

Ribbons  for  gallantry  in  action  are  worn  farthest  to  the  left,  followed  by  campaign  ribbons  in  chrono- 
logical order.  

HOW  TO  SEND  CABLEGRAMS  TO  THE  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE. 

Private  telegrams  to  be  cabled  to  .members  of  the  American  E.tpeditionary  Force  in  Europe  will  be 
addressed  "Amexforce,  London,"  with  the  addressee's  name  aad  the  official  designation  of  the  unit  to  which 
he  belongs  appearing  as  the  first  words  of  the  te.xt  VVhen  so  addressed  they  will  reach  an  official  who  knows 
the  location  of  the  various  American  units  and  who  will  forward  the  message  by  mail  to  the  proper  desti- 
nation. Under  no  circumstances  will  the  location  or  station  of  a  unit  be  designated  in  the  address  or  body 
of  a  telegram.     Examples  are  given  as  follows: 

A  telegram  to  Capt.  John  B.  Jones.  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army  Base  Hospital  No.  10,  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  would  be  in  the  following  form: 

Amexforce,  London.  John  B.  Jones,  Base  Hospital  No.  10.  Have  followed  .vour  instructions.  Mary 
Jones. 

Or,  for  Private  H.  K.  Smith,  Company  K,  Forty-seventh  United  States  Infantry. 

Amexforce,  London.  H.  K.  Smith,  Co.  K,  Forty-seventh  U.  S.  Infantry.  Will  not  change  address 
Jane  .Simith. 

To  comply  with  the  European  censorship  regulations  all  messages  must  be  written  in  plain  language 
(English  or  French)  or  in  an  international  code,  and  must  be  intelligible  to  the  censors.  The  use  of  two 
codes  or  two  languages  or  of  combinations  of  code  and  plain  language  in  the  same  message  is  forbidden. 
Telegrams  without  text  or  with  but  one  plain  language  text  word  are  not  admitted.  Code  language  may  be 
used  only  In  full  rate  messages.  Codes  authorized  by  the  British  censorship  are:  A.  B.  C.  5th;  Scott's 
10th;  Western  Union;  Lieber's;  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  (not  including  the  oil  and  mineral  supple- 
ments); Broomhall's  Imperial  Combination  Code;  Broomhail's  Imperial  Combination  Code,  Rubber  Edition: 
Myers  Atlantic  Cotton  Code,  39tl>  Edition;  Riverside  Code,  5th  Edition. 

CODE  MESSAGES. 
In  case  of  a  code  message  the  name  of  the  code  must  be  designated  when  the  message  is  filed.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  it  is  useless  to  make  use  of  codes  unless  the  person  to  whom  the  message  is  addressed  is 
stationed  in  a  city  where  he  may  have  access  to  a  code  book  The  War  Department  is  considering  the  feasi- 
bilit.v  of  authorizing  the  u.3e  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Code,  which  has  been  in  use  for  trana-Pacitic  messages, 
in  addition  to  the  nine  codes  mentioned.  Every  telegraph  message  must  be  signed.  The  surname  alone 
may  be  used,  but' such  a  signature  as  "John,"  "Mary,"  "Mother,"  etc.,  will  not  be  passed.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  three  classes  of  service  available — -full  rate,  deferred  rate,  and  week-end 
rate.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  War  Department  to  detail  an  officer  specially  to  care  for  Army  mail  matters. 
HOW    TO    ADDRESS    CABLEGRAMS    TO    M^N    IN    U.    S.    NAVY    ABROAD. 

A  form  of  address  for  officers  and  imen  of  the  United  States  naval  forces  serving  oversea  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"USNAVFORCE,  LONDON,"  is  the  code  address  for  all  cable  messages  intended  for  members  of  the 
United  States  naval  forces  abroad.  The  first  words  of  the  text  will  be  the  name  of  the  individual  (given 
name  spelled  out  and  middle  initial)  for  whom  the  message  is  intended,  followed  by  the  mc.s.sage.  The 
name  of  the  ship  or  station  should  not  be  included,  and,  except  in  cases  of  Identical  names,  the  rank  or  rating 
should  not  be  included. 

The  following  is  a  sample  mes.sage: 

Address:    "USNAVFORCE,  London." 

Text:    "Frank  B.  Howard!     Informed  examinations  successfully  passed." 

Signature:    "Raymond." 

Where  there  is  a  probability  that  two  men  in  the  service  have  identical  surnames  and  initials  the  name 
should  be  given  in  full  as  "Frank  Barrett  Smith";  or  the  rank  or  rating  should  be  given,  as,  for  example: 
"Lieutenant  Frank  B.  Smith"  or  "Frank  B.  Smith,  Ordinary  Seaman." 


TRAINING    CAMP    WELFARE    COMMITTEE. 

(Appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.) 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Chairman;  Walter  Camp,  New  Haven,  Ct.;  Barton  Myers.  Norfolk,  Va.;  Joseph 
Lee,  Boston;  John  J.  Egan,  Atlanta,  Ga  ;  Selah  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco;  Clifford  W.  Barnes,  Lake 
Forest,  111.;  Charles  P.  Neill,  Washington,  D  C;  E.  T.  Meredith,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  John  S.  Tichnor. 
Secretary  Army  and  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York;  Lieut.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  United  States  Navy:  Mrs. 
Flnley  J.  Shepard,  New  York;  Mrs.  Daisy  McLaurin  Stevens,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.;  and  Mrs.  Helen  Ring 
Robinson,  Denver,  Col.  

AMERICAN    CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 

President — JuliuB  Stieglitz,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.     Secretary — Charles  L.  Parsons,  Box  505 
Washington.  D.  C.     Treasurer — E.  G.  Love,  124  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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liTHE  UNITED  STATES,'^ 
^       OF  AMERICA 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


BELGIUM— Black,  yeUow 

and  red  in  stripes. 
CUBA  —  Triangle  red  with 

white  star,  blue  and  white 

stripes. 
FRANCE— Blue,   white  and 

red  in  stripes. 
GREAT  BRITAIN— Flag  of 

the   British    Empire;    blue 

ground,  red  cross,  and  red 

diagonals  flanlsed  by  white. 
ITALY— Green,  white  and  rod 

In  stripes;  crown  and  sliield 

In  white  stripe. 
ROUMANIA— Blue,   yellow 
RUSSIA— White,   blue  and 


PANAMA. 


and  red  in  stripes, 
red  in  stripes. 


SAN  MARINO- 
badge  in  centre. 


MONTENEGRO 

JAPAN— Red  circle  in  white 
ground. 

MONTENEGRO — Badge  on 
red  ground  with  white  bor- 
der. 

PANAMA — Upper  left  quar- 
ter, white  with  blue  star; 
upper  right  quarter,  red; 
lower  left  quarter,  blue; 
lower  right  quarter,  wtiite 
with  red  star. 

PORTUGAL — Green  and  red 
in  stripes,   escutcheon  and 
sphere  left  of  centre. 
Blue    and    white    in    stripes. 


SERBIA— Ited,   blue  and   white  in  stripes. 
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Insignia  of  Rankings  in  Army  and  Navy, 


The  following  letters,  plain  for  officers  and  enlisted  men,  dress  uniform,  as  buttons  for  enlisted  men,  service 
uniform,  are  worn  on  collar  of  coat,  or  on  the  collar  of  the  shirt  if  the  coat  is  not  worn: 


■VLetter^ 


REGULAR  ARMY.  RESERVE  CORPS,  NATIONAL  GUARD 

The  arms  of  the  ;p  vice  are  indicated  by  service  hat  cords  and  by  collar  insignia, 

GENERAL  OFFICERS  -  -  Cold                     "^T^^^N^CORDS.             ENLt-^TPn  MFM 
ALL  OTHER  OFFICERS  -  Cold  and  black               M^    ^    \       Quartermaster  Corps     T    -      Buff 
^^]']fZ^^M''''}'y L'sh'  blue  j^___«J        C°T^s  of  Engineers Scarlet  and  white 

FMI  ,Itf r^  ?rn  '  ',r  '  'a  r\ '  ^" ,         <^S^^^^                  ENLISTED  MEN. 

^U^Z^^i^^''}^"I^^■  '""^  ^-^  ■   ■  m"'''       ^'— -^SSSn- -brdnance  Department Black  a 

MEN.      \Medical  Department  -  -Maroon                                                SionAl  Cnrn.:                               n 

^  COLLAR  INSIGNIA.     ^  '  ^    P'    ....,.,.  Orange 

Plain  for  officers  and  enlisted  drc;s  uniform.    Buttons  enlisted  service  unifc  m. 


nd  scarlet 
and  white 


COAST  ARTILLER-Y. 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GEN- 
ERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 


ADJUTANT 

GENERAL'S 

DEPARTMENT. 


>     • 


INSPECTO;^  GENERAL'S 
■DEl-AkTMENT. 


SIGNAL  CORPS 


QUARTERMASTER 

GENERAL'S 

DEPARTMENT. 


ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT 
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COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS— INSIGNIA  ON   SHOULDER  LOOPS. 


GENERAL. 

Coat  of  arms  of  tbf  United  States 

and  two  Silver  stars. 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL. 

One  laree  silver  star  and  two  small  .silver  stars. 


MAJOR  GENERAL. 
Two. silver  stara. 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL. 
On«  silver  star. 


COLONEL. 

Silver  spreadeagle. 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL. 

•A  silver  leaf, 


MAJOR. 

A  gold  leaf. 


CAPTAIN— Two  silver  bars. 
SECOND  LIEUTENANT-No  loop  Insijnia. 


FIRST  SERQEANT) 


SERGEANT. 


FIRST   LIEUTENANT-One  silver  bar. 


CHAPLAIN-Lotin  cross. 


CORPORAL. 


CHEVRONS  AND  SPECIALTY  MARKS. 


The  more  frequent  chevrons,  only;  are  given. 
The  colors  of  the  hat  cords  areiised  in  ftie  chevrons. 
A  few  of  the  specialty  marks  are  given  below. 


PRIVATE,  1st  class. 

Insigrua.of  color 
.of  arn  cf  service. 


OXINNER.. 


ELECTRIClAIf,. 


MECHANIC. 


cook:. 


BANDSMAN. 


CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICERS.  WARRANT  OFFICERS,   MATES. 


CBrEF  BOATSWAIN,  ^hjef  CONNER,, 


CHIEF  MACHINIST^  CHIEF  CARPENTER,.         CHIEF  SAILMAKEK, 


BOATSWAIN. 


CUNNER. 


MACHINIST. 


CARPENTER. 


SAILMAKER. 


CHIEP  PHARMACIST, 
PKAR1,!ACIST. 


CHIEF  PAY  CLERK; 
PAVMASTER'S  CLERIC) 


MIDSHIPMAN. 


MATE. 
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RANK  AND  DISTINGUISHING  MARKS  IN  THE  NAVY  AND  MARINES 

CAP  DEVICES. 
ENLISTED  MEN 


NAVY. 


Navy   warr.^nt  crncER. 

NAVAL  RESERVE 


'i^\i^^^izij  NAVY.  CHIEF  PETTY  OFFICER 

NAVY    COMiNilSElOXEDOFFICPLR 


N.^VAL  MILITIA 


On  ribbon 
U    S.   S.   AND  NAME  OF  VESSEL. 


Oa  ribbon 
NAVAL  RESERVE  FORCE. 


On  i.bbo-l, 

NAVAL  MILITIA. 


(Service  Coat  1   COLLAR  DEVICES-NAVY       (Also  used  on  shoulder  dcv.ces  for  ranks  through  Commodore  ) 

iMarines  show  rank  on  shoulder  loop  as  in  Army  ) 

LINE  OFFICERS 


^^^^^4 

ADMIRAL  OF  THE  NAVY 

4^  ^^ 

PEAR  ADMIRAL 

*^  <^ 

VICE  ADMIRAL. 


COMMODORE. 


Ol 


COMM.ANDEK. 


LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER 


LIEUTENANt. 


LIEUT.  JUNIOR  GRADE.  liNSlUiV. 

STAFF  OFFICERS. 
Same  as  equal  rank  o(  line  officers,  but  corps  devices  appear  in  place  of  anchors. 

CORPS  DEVICES. 


»^ 


PROF.  MATH-  N.WAL  CONSTRUCTOR.         CIVIL  ENGINEER, 


DENTAL  OFFICER- 


CHAPLAIN. 
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SLEEVE  MARKS  OF  COMMISSIONED  AND  WARRANT  OFFICERS- NAVY 

Corps  color.:  Medical,  maroon.  Pay./ Staff  officers  ssme  Stripes,  but   instead  of  Stars,   corps  colors  JCorpstotei    C.v.l   lin;.    Wue.    M«i 

are  used   with  stripes.  '        Res.,  cr.mwn;  Dei.tsl,oranec. 

LINE    OFFICERS. 
(Also  used  on  shoulder  devices  for  ranks  below  Commodore) 


white;  Prof.  Math.,  plive  green.       > 


'ADMIRAL  OP 

THE  NAVy. 


ADMIRAL  VICE  ADMIRU..  REAR  ADMIRAL.  CAPTAIN, 


COMMANDER. 


LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER 


LIEUTEpAIiT. 


LIEUTENANT 
JUNIOR  GRADE. 


CHIEF 

EOATSWAJN, 

CONNER, 

MACHINIST, 


ENSIGN. 


"'z^^CLA^'''  MIDSHIPMAN. 

"  ^'-'^^■'-  1st  CLASS. 


CHIEF 

BOATSWAIN 

CARPENTER. 

GUNNER. 

SAILMAKER, 

MATE. 

PHARMACISTS. 

CARPENTER. 
SAIL.MAKER. 
PHARMACIST. 
PAY  CLERK. 


w 

CHIEF  PETTY 
_    OFFICER. 


RATINGS  AND  A  FEW  SPECIALTY  MARKS— NAVY. 


PETTY 
OFFICER. 
I5t  CLASS. 


W 


PETTY 
OFFICER; 
}d  CLASS. 


P^TTV 
OFFICER. 
3d  CLASS. 


MASTER  AT 
ARMS.. 


BOATSWAINS 

MATE.- 

COXSWAIN, 


PRINTER. 


CARPENTER'S   MATE, 

PLUMBER.  FITTER, 

PAINTER. 


BLACKSMITH; 
SHIP  FITTER. 


TURRET 
CAPTAIN. 


SAILMAKER'S 
MATE. 


VEOMAN. 


ELECTHICIAN. 


h  r 


MACHINIST'S 
I<IAT£. 


HOSPITAL 
COR?S» 
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RIGHTS    OF    SOLDIERS    IN    THE    PUBLIC    LAS>303. 

Under  a  law  of  July  28,  1917,  American  soldiers  have  tiie  following  privileges  regarding  settlemeni 
on  the  public  lands: 

Any  settler  upon  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  or  any  en  try  man  whose  application  has  been 
allowed,  or  any  person  who  has  made  application  for  public  lands  which  thereafter  may  be  allowed  under 
the  homestead  laws,  who,  after  such  settlement,  entry,  or  application,  enlists  or  is  actually  engaged  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  as  a  private  soldier,  officer,  seaman,  marine,  National  guards- 
man, or  member  of  any  other  organization  tor  offense  or  defense  authorized  by  Congress  during  any  war 
in  which  the  United  States  may  be  engaged,  shall,  in  the  administration  of  the  hom&stead  laws,  have  hm 
services  therein  construed  to  be  equivalent  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  residence  and  cultivation  for  the 
same  length  of  time  upon  the  tract  entered  or  settled  upon;  and  hereafter  no  contest  shall  be  initiated  ou 
the  ground  of  abandonment,  nor  allegation  of  abandonment  sustained  against  any  such  settler,  entryman, 
or  person  unless  it  shall  be  alleged  in  the  preliminary  affidavit  or  affidavits  of  contest  and  proved  at  the 
hearing  in  cases  hereinafter  Initiated  that  the  alleged  absence  from  the  land  was  not  due  to  his  employ- 
ment in  such  military  or  naval  service;  that  if  he  shall  be  discharged  on  account  of  wounds  received  oT' dis- 
ability incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  then  the  term  of  his  enlistnient  shall  be  deducted  from  the  required 
length  of  residence  without  reference  to  the  time  of  actual  service:  Provided,  That  no  patent  shall  issue 
to  any  homestead  settlor  who  has  not  resided  upon,  improved,  and  cultivated  his  homestead  for  a  period 
of  at  least  one  year. 

Any  setWer  upon  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  or  any  entryman  whose  application  has  been 
allowed,  or  any  person  who  has  made  application  for  public  lands  which  thereafter  may  be  allowed  under 
the  homestead  laws,  who  dies  while  actually  engaged  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 
as  a  private  soldier,  officer,  seaman;  marine,  National  guardsman,  or  member  of  any  other  organization 
for  offense  or  defense  authorized  by  Congress  during  any  war  in  which  the  United  States  may  be  engaged, 
then  his  widow,  if  unmarried,  or  in  case  of  her  death  or  marriage,  his  minor  orphan  children,  or  his  or  their 
legal  representatives,  may  proceed  forthwith  to  make  final  proof  upon  such  entry  or  application  thereafter 
allowed,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  Government  patent  for  such  land;  and  that  the  death  of  such  soldier 
while  so  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall,  in  the  administration  of  the  homestead  laws, 
be  construed  to  be  equivalent  to  a  performance  of  all  requirements  as  to  residence  and  cultivation  upon 
such  homestead.  The  present  war  began,  as  to  the  United  States.  April  6,  1917.  The  special  privileges 
given  by  the  act  accrue,  as  to  each  homestead  claimant,  on  that  date  if  he  was  already  in  the  United  States 
service;  otherwise  from  the  time,  after  that  date,  when  he  enlisted  or  shall  enlist  in  the  United  States  army, 
navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  or  when,  as  a  member  of  any  other  organization  for  offense  or  defense  authorized 
by  Congress,  he  was  or  shall  be  mustered  into  or  engaged  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  benefits  of  the  act  do  not  extend  to  any  persons  not  engaged  In  the  service  for  offense  or  defense  as 
set  forth  therein. 

The  benefits  of  the  act  are  conferred  upon  a  person  who,  before  going  into  the  service,  had  actually 
made  a  homestead  entry,  had  effected  and  maintained  a  valid  settlement  upon  a  tract  properly  subject 
to  entry  by  him.  or  had  filled  an  allowable  application  for  the  land.  This  last  includes  one  who  had  filed 
a  petition  for  designation  under  the  enlarged  homestead  act  or  the  stock-raising  homestead  law.  accompanied 
by  an  application  to  enter,  provided  his  entry  be  allowed  pursuant  to  a  designation  made  while  the  war 
lasts,  and  credit  will  be  given  for  the  service  of  such  soldier  had  after  the  date  of  the  designation.  The 
act  does  not  protect  any  entry  from  cancellation  on  account  of  defaults Vif  the  homesteader  occuring  before 
he  went  Into  the  service.  A  soldier  is  entitled  to  credit  on  the  residence  and  cultivation  prescribed  by  the 
homestead  law  for  the  time  of  his  service  during  the  war;  but  one  whose  discharge  is  on  account  of  wounds 
received  or  disability  incurred  In  the  line  of  duty  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  entire  term  of  his  enlistment, 
without  reference  to  the  time  of  actual  service.  However,  the  homesteader  will  be  required  to  show  at 
least  one  year's  residence  and  cultivation  in  connection  with  his  entry,  regardless  of  the  length  of  his  service 
or  the  fact  that  he  has  been  discharged  on  one  of  the  grounds  indicated.  During  each  year's  residence 
which  he  may  be  required  to  show  he  is  entitled  to  the  five  months'  absence  privilege  like  other  homesteaders. 

RIGHTS    OF   WIDOW. 

'  If  the  soldier  dies  while  actually  engaged  In  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  his  widow, 
if  unmarried,  may  at  once  submit  proof  on  his  entry,  if  one  has  been  made;  if  there  is  no  widow,  or  she  has 
remarried,  his  minor  children  may,  through  their  guardian,  thus  submit  the  proof:  and  if  he  leaves  no  widow, 
or  the  widow  has  remarried,  and  if  ail  of  his  children,  if  any  there  be,  are  not  minors,. then  proof  may  be 
submitted  by  his  heirs  in  general  or  by  his  devisees,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  event  the  soldier  had  not 
made  entry  for  the  land  claimed,  then  the  right  to  make  entry  therefor  and  submit  proof  accrues  to  the  parties 
indicated  at  once  or  as  soon  as  the  land  becomes  subject  to  entry.  In  such  proof  it  will  be  necessary  only  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  entrymen,  settler,  or  applicant  with  the  soldier;  that  he  died  while  actually  engaged 
in  the  service,  and  that  the  person  or  persons  submitting  proof  bear  to  him  one  of  the  relations  mentioned. 
When  the  claim  is  based  on  settlement  only,  the  facts  with  respect  thereto  must  be  shown,  othenvise  the 
manner  and  method  of  submitting  final  proof  will  follow  the  usual  practice.  Neither  this  act  nor  any  other 
legislation  contains  a  provision  by  which  a  person  who  initiates  a  homestead  claim,  by  filing  application  or 
by  making  settlement  on  public  land,  after  entering  the  army,  navy,  or  Marino  Corps,  or  other  organization 
in  the  present  war,  may  obtain  credit  in  connection  therewith  on  account  of  his  service.  No  application 
hereafter  filed  to  contest  a  homestead  entry  on  the  ground  of  abandonment  will  be  allowed  by  you  unless 
there  is  an  allegation  therein  that  the  entrymen's  alleged  absence  from  the  land  was  not  due  to  his  employ- 
ment in  the  army,  navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  or  other  organization  described  in  the  act.  No  allegation  of 
abandonment  will  be  sustained  against  a  homestead  settler  in  connection  with  a  contest  Initiated  after 
April  6,  1917,  unless  it  has  been  proved  at  the  hearing,  if  one  be  had,  that  the  entryman's  alleged  absence 
from  the  land  was  not  due  to  his  employment  in  military  or  naval  service  as  indicated. 

NOTICE   TO    LAND    DEPARTMENT   OF   ENTERING   MILITARY   SERVICE. 

While  the  law  thus  protects  entrymen  engaged  in  the  military  service  from  contests  against  their  entries 
on  the  ground  of  abandonment  and  it  is  not  obligatory  upon  them  to  advise  the  Land  Department  as  to 
their  reasons  for  leaving  their  claims.  It  is  advisable  that  each  shall  notify  the  local  United  States  land  office 
of  the  facts  in  that  regard.  The  entryman.  if  desirous  of  submitting  proof  may  give  his  own  testimony 
before  any  oflNcer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and  having  an  official  seal  at  the  place  where  ho  is  then 
stationed,  but  the  testimony  ot  the  witnesses  must  be  taken  within  the  proper  county  or  land  district  and 
publication  and  posting  of  notice  must  be  duly  made.  It  is  not  obligatory  upon  the  homesteader  thus  to 
submit  the  proof,  though  the  period  given  by  law  for  its  submission  be  about  to  expire;  be  will  be  allowed 
a  reasonable  time  after  his  discharge  lor  that  purpose. 
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MILITARY    EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  military  educational  system  oJ  the  United  States,  excluslve'ol  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
comprises  the  following: 

I.  ThBkArmy  War  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  management  of  a  President  and  directors 
detailed  irStsx  officers  of  the  army.  The  course  of  Instruction  Is  for  one  year,  beginning  September  1.  A  lim- 
ited number  of  officers  not  below  the  rank  of  Captain,  selected  on  account  of  exceptional  efficiency  and  fitness, 
are  detailed  annually  for  Instruction.  The  purpose  of  the  college  Is  to  make  practical  application  of  knowl- 
edge already  acquired,  not  to  Impart  academic  Instruction.. 

II.  The  Army  Service  Schools.  The  group  of  schools  established  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  con- 
slstlpE  of  the  Army  .School  ol  the  Line  as  the  basic  school,  the  Army  Staff  College,  the  Army  Signal  School, 
the  Army  Field  Engineer  School,  and  the  Army  Field  Service  and  Correspondence  School  for  Medical  Of- 
ficers as  special  affiliated  schools,  are  designated  the  Army  Service  Schools,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
Commandant  not  of  lower  grade  than  that  of  a  Brigadier-General. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  schools  is  included  in  one  term  from  September  1  to  June  30  of  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

1.  The  Army  School  of  the  Line.  The  object  of  this  scliool  Is  the  Instruction  of  selected  of- 
ficers from  the  line  of  the  array  in  the  leading  and  care  of  troops  In  time  of  war  and  their  training 
In  time  of  peace.  The  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Army  Service  Schools  Is  also  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  the  Line, 

Upon  graduation,  the  student  class  are  graded.  In  order  of  merit,  as  "honor  graduates,"  "dis- 
tinguished graduates,"  and  "graduates."  respectively. 
•  2.  The  Army  Staff  College,  for  the  Instruction  of  officers  detailed  annually  from  the  highest 

graduates  of  the  latest  class  of  the  School  of  the  I>liie.  recommended  by  the  Academic  Bo.ard  of  that 
school.  The  object  of  this  college  Is  to  Impart  instruction  to  officers  in  the  duties  of  the  general 
staff  of  an  array;  to  prepare  them  for  the  Army  W.ar  College  and  to  Investigate  military  Inventions, 
discoveries  and  developments. 

The  Commandant,  Assistant  Commandant,  Secretary  and  Senior  Instructors  of  the  School 
of  the  Line  hold  corresponding  positions  In  tlie  .Staff  College. 

3.  The  Army  Signal  School,  for  Instruction  of  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps  In  their  duties, 
including  aeronautics;  lor  instruction  of  officers  of  the  line,  who  are  designated  therefor.  In  signal 
duties,  and  to  make  research  and  experiments  In  subjects  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Signal 
Corps.  The  school  Is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Army  School  of  the 
Line. 

4.  The  Army  Field  Engineer  School,  for  the  Instruction  of  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps, 
not  exceeding  ten,  and  engineer  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 

5.  The  Army  Field  Service  and  Correspondence  School  for  Medical  Officers,  for  the 
instruction  of  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  and  of  the  National  Guard.  Part  one  of  this  school 
requires  attendance  In  person  for  a  graded  course  of  study,  and  part  two  for  a  cour.se  by  corre- 
spondence. The  course  of  Instruction  is  eight  weeks,  from  April  1  of  each  year.  Students  who 
complete  the  course  satisfactorily  receive  certificates  of  proficiency. 

III.  The  Army  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.  C  for  the  Instruction  of  medical  officers  of 
the  army,  candidates  for  appointment  In  the  Medical  Corps,  and  medical  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  faculty  consists  of  a  President  and  Instructors.  The  course  of  Instruction  Is  for  eight  months,  from 
October  1  each  year.     Graduates  receive  dlplom.as. 

IV.  The  Coast  Artillery  School,  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  enlarge 
the  field  ol  instruction  of  the  garrison  schools  for  Coast  Artillery  officers  by  advanced  courses  of  study  and 
practical  training  In  technical  duties;  to  prepare  specially  selected  officers  for  the  more  important  positions 
in  the  Coast  Artillery;  also  to  educate  and  train  selected  enlisted  men  for  the  higher  non-commi.ssioned 
staff  grades  in  the  Coast  Artillery.  The  courses  of  Instruction  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  are  each  com- 
prised in  one  school  year,  from  January  3  to  December  1.      Special  courses  In  ballistics  are  also  provided. 

Officers  who  are  graduated  are  furnished  with  diplomas,  aa  "honor  graduates,"  "distinguished  grad- 
uates," or  "graduates,"  according  to  their  standing, 

V.  The  Engineer  School,  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C.  This  school  Is  under  the  control  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Its  object  is  to  prepare  junior  officers  of  engineers  for  the  active  duties  of  their  corps:  to 
make  experiments  and  recommendations,  and  to  give  Instruction  pertaining  to  the  civil  engineering  work 
of  the  army.  The  course  of  instruction  Is  thirteen  months,  beginning  September  1.  and  ending  September 
3D,  the  following  year.       Diplomas  ace  given  to  students  who  succe-ssfully  complete  the  course. 

VI.  The  Mounted  Service  School,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  Is  under  the  command  of  a  field  officer  detailed 
for  that  purpose,  who  also  commands  the  post  of  Fort  Riley.  The  object  of  the  .school  Is  to  give  pr.actical 
Instruction  to  field  and  company  officers  of  cavalry  and  field  artillery,  and  to  farriers  and  K  ...=;  .iiocrs. 
The  courses  for  field  officers  begin  April  1  and  October  10;  the  courses  for  company  off.uuns  are  from  Sep- 
tember 2.5  to  June  30,  following,  for  the  first-year  course,  and  from  July  1  to  June  30,  following,  for  the 
second-year  course,  and  for  farriers  and  horseshoers  two  courses  of  four  months  each.  Company  officers 
who  are  graduated  receive  diplomas. 

VII.  The  School  of  Fire  for  Field  Artillery,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  for  practical  instruction  In  Held 
artillery  firing.  Courses  of  instruction  are  prescribed:  A.  for  Captains  and  Lieutenants;  B,  for  field 
officers  of  field  artillery:  C.  for  non-commissioned  officers,  and  D.  for  officers  of  the  militia.  Officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  complete  any  course  satisfactorily  receive  certificates  of  proficiency. 

VIII.  School  of  Musketry,  Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma,  for  Instruction  in  small-arms  firing. 

IX.  Garrison  Schools,  one  at  each  military  post,  for  the  instruction  of  officers  of  tlie  army  and  the 
National  Guard,  In  subjects  pertaining  to  their  ordinary  duties.  The  course  covers  three  years  and  the 
annual  terms  five  months  each,  from  I>fovember  1.  Certificates  of  proficiency  lu  each  subject  of  study 
are  given  to  those  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination  therein. 

X.  Post  Schools  for  Instruction  of  Enlisted  Men  In  the  common  branches  of  education  and  mili- 
tary subjects. 

XI.  Schools  for  Bakers  and  Cooks,  at  The  Presidio  of  Monterey,  California,  Fort  .Sam  Houston. 
Tex.:  Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii;  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Fort  Riley,  Kans.as,  for  tlic  Instruction  of  selected 
enlisted  men. 

XII.  The  Signal  Corps  Aviation  School.  The  object  of  this  school  is  the  training  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  In  matters  of  military  avlatioa. 

THE    AMERICAN     PEACE     SOCIETY. 

President — James  L.  .Slayden,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C.  Secretarv — Arthur  D. 
Call,  Colorado  Building,  Washington^  D.  C.  Treasurer — George  W,  White,  Metropolitan  Bank,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Founded  at  New  York  In  1828.  Incorporated  at  Boston  in  1848.  Headquarters  moved  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  in  1911. 

The  object  of  the  American  Peace  Society  Is  to  promote  permanent  International  peace,  to  educate 
nud  organize  pubhc  opinion  in  opposition  to  war  as  a  means  of  settling  International  differences,  and  to 
advance  in  every  proper  way  the  general  use  of  conciUatlon,  Judicial  methods,  and  other  peaceful  means  of 
avoiding  and  adjusting  such  differences." 

Memb^shlp  lu  the  Society  is  open  to  .all  persons  who  desire  to  aid  in  putting  an  cud  to  the  ovU  of  war, 
and  In  extending  the  reign  of  law  and  of  good-will  among  the  nations. 
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NAVAL  PAY  AND  TRAINING^  INCLUDING  SUBMARINE  AND  AVIATION  SERVICE. 

(Congress  In  1917  increased  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  navy  from  87,000  to  150,000  men.) 
An  applicant  for  enlistment  must  be  an  American  citizen,  native  or  fully  naturalized,  and  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write  English.  He  must  be  between  17  and  30  years  of  age,  and  if  under  20  he  must  present 
an  age  certificate.  Applicants  under  18  must  furnish  the  written  consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  to  be  filled 
out  on  a  separate  blank,  which  is  supplied  on  request.  In  addition  they  must  have  the  special  permission 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  On  the  application  blank  each  applicant  must  state  that  he  beheves  himself 
to  be  physically  quahfled  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  rating  to  which  he  may  be  assigned;  that  he  is  of  good 
habita  and  character;  and  that  he  has  never  deserted  from  any  branch  of  the  military  service.  An  appli- 
cant must  appear  personally  at  a  navy  recruiting  station  or  navy  yard,  and  there  be  examined  as  to  his 
qualifications  for  enlistment.  The  term  for  enlistment  is  four  years,  except  for  boys  under  18,  who  enlist 
to  serve  during  their  minority. 

When  a  man  enlists  he  is  immediately  placed  upon  the  pay  roll,  but  .an  apprentice  seaman  does  not 
draw  all  his  pay  for  any  month  during  the  training  period.  This  is  given  him  when  he  completes  his  course 
of  instruction;  thereafter  he  draws  all  the  pay  due  him  each  month.  The  pay  of  an  apprentice  seaman  is 
S32.G0  a  month  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  for  six  months  thereafter.  The  first  raise  in  the  seaman 
branch  is  to  S35.90,  and  this  advance  usually  comes  before  the  recruits  are  sent  to  sea.  The  next  advance, 
after  assignment  to  general  service,  is  to  the  rank  of  seaman  at  S38.40.  A  seaman  is  eligible  for  advance- 
ment to  third-class  petty  officer  at  S41  and  so  on  to  chief  petty  officer  at  S83  with  permanent  appointment. 
Pay  in  the  artificer  class  ranges  from  S36.20  to  S83  a  month,  and  for  yeomen,  musicians.  Hospital  Corps, 
and  commissary  branch  from  S32.60  to  S83  a  month.     Further  allowances  are  made  for  special  duties. 

SAVINGS,    DEATH    BENEFITS,    ETC. 

As  transportation  is  paid  and  a  complete  outfit  is  provided  free  for  every  recruit,  the  man  has  very  few 
expenses  and  may  deposit  his  savings  with  the  Navy  Paymaster,  or  have  the  money  paid  to  his  family  at 
home,  by  Government  check  or  money  order.  Pay  continues  through  sickness,  and  men  who  die  in  the 
service  from  wounds  or  disease  not  the  result  of  their  own  misconduct  have  an  amount  equal  to  six  months 
of  their  wages  (or  one  year's  for  those  in  aviation  duty)  paid  immediately  to  their  widows,  children,  or  other 
dependent  relatives  previously  designated  by  them. 

ADVANCEMENT    AND    COMMISSIONS. 

•  The  next  grade  above  that  of  chief  petty  officer  is  warrant  officer,  with  pay  ranging  from  SI, 500  to  82,400 
a  year.  After  six  years'  service,  a  warrant  officer  becomes  a  commissioned  chief  in  a  definite  grade,  and 
after  further  service  he  receives  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  and  later  of  lieutenant. 
Furthermore,  since  June,  1914,  appointment  as  midshipmen  to  the  Naval  Academy  is  open  to  an  enlisted 
man  under  20  years  of  age  who  has  been  in  the  navy  at  least  one  year  at  the  time  of  appointment  and  who 
can  pass  the  examination.     After  four  years'  training  he  is  appointed  ensign,  with  pay  of  .SI, 700  a  year. 

In  addition  to  this  procedure  for  obtaining  a  commission,  permission  is  frequently  granted  enlisted  men 
to  take  the  examination  for  appointment  to  a  commission  in  either  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps.  After 
enlisting,  a  man  under  25,  not  skilled  in  any  trade,  is  enrolled  as  apprentice  seaman  and  is  sworn  in.  He 
is  then  sent  to  one  of  the  training  stations  at  Norfolk,  Newport,  Great  Lakes,  San  Francisco,  or  to  one  of 
the  many  new  training  camps.  His  training  at  these  stations  includes  drills,  duty,  and  study  periods,  but 
besides  these  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  work  in  the  technical  naval  trades,  such  as  signalling,  wiieless, 
music,  hospital  work,  etc.,  and  if  he  shows  special  aptitude  he  is  assigned  to  a  class  for  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  later  he  may  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  naval  trade  schools.  After  the  apprentice  seaman  has  com- 
pleted his  course  of  instruction  he  is  examined,  and  if  he  is  found  qualified  he  is  advanced  in  rating  and  is 
transferred  to  sea. 

ARTIFICERS,    YEOMAN,   AND    HOSPITAL    CORPS. 

The  artificer  school  is  located  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  is  composed  of  classes  for  shij)wrlghts,  ship  fitters, 
blacksmiths,  and  painters.  Men  with  previous  experience  or  special  recommendation  from  their  com- 
manding officers  are  received  for  instruction.  The  course  requires  three  months  and  includes,  besides  tech- 
nical training,  lectures  relative  to  naval  usage,  etc.  Men  who  already  possess  a  mechanical  trade  mav  be 
enUsted  for  duty  in  that  trade,  even  if  over  25,  provided  they  are  under  35  years  of  age.  Yeomen  perform 
the  clerical  work  of  the  navy,  and  some  previous  clerical  experience  is  necessary.  Enlistments  will  be  made 
when  vacancies  occur.  The  yeoman  schools  are  located  at  Newport  and  San  Francisco.  All  recruits  in 
this  branch  must  enlist  as  landsman-for-yeoman.  The  work  of  the  Hospital  Corps  consists  of  attendance 
upon  the  sick  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  naval  hospitals,  naval  shore  stations,  on  board  ships,  and 
upon  i,.ie  c.  I'tvl'tions  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Previous  training  is  not  essential,  but  a  knowledge  ot  nursing 
is  advantageous,  and  men  with  technical  experience  and  general  education  may  more  definitely  expect  con- 
tinuous advancement.  Training  schools  are  located  at  Newport  and  at  San  Francisco.  The  training  con- 
sists of  three  weeks'  general  military  instruction,  a  course  in  the  hospital  school,  and  further  practical  in- 
struction in  a  naval  hospital.  The  work  is  not  speciahzed,  but  particular  abilities  of  any  man  are  fostered. 
Advancement  is  possible  from  the  lowest  enlisted  rating  of  hospital  apprentice,  second  class,  to  the  rank  of 
pharmacist,  who  is  a  warrant  officer.  The  pay  for  men  in  the  Hospital  Corps  ranges  from  S35.90  for  hos- 
pital apprentices,  second  class  frecruits  S17.G0J.  to  .S77  a  month  for  chief  pharmacist's  mate. 

ELECTRICIANS.    COMMISSARY,    ETc! 

The  appUcant  for  general  electrician  must  be  an  electrician  by  trade,  and  the  applicant  for  radio  elec- 
trician must  be  a  competent  Morse  code  operator  (1.  e.,  must  receive  about  20  words  a  minute)  and  must 
pass  an  examination  m  penmanship,  spellina.  and  arithmetic.  In  addition  to  this,  men  holding  commercial 
radio  licenses  and  who  can  pass  an  examination  may  be  enlisted  as  electrician,  third  class  (radio),  and  then 
undergo  the  regular  course  ot  instruction.  The  schools  are. located  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  and  at 
Mare  Island,  Cal.  The  course  comprises  eight  months  ot  instruction.  Applicants  must  be  between  18  and 
25  years  old,  and  are  enlisted  as  landsman-for-electrician.     The  nay  ranges  from  S32.60  to  .S83  a  month. 

Applicants  tor  enlistment  in  the  commissary  sectron  must  have  some  experience  as  cooks,  bakers,  or 
stewards.  They  receive  a  six  months'  training  in  the  school  at  San  Francisco,  or  Newport,  and  are  at  first 
enlisted  as  laudsman-for-shlp's-cook  or  as  landsman-for-baker.  The  age  limit  on  first  enlistment  is  18  to 
25  years.  The  pay  ranges  from  S32.60  to  .S83  a  month.  The  Navy  Pay  Officers'  School  is  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  ail  duties  performed  by  an  assistant  paymaster  at  sea  and  includes, 
military  instruction.  The  student  officers  are  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  or  of  distinguished  mili- 
tary colleges  or  successful  candidates  in  a  competitive  examination. 

SUBMARINE    SERVICE.    ' 

Congress  has  authorized  an  increase  in  submarines.  Recruits  for  machinist's  mate  are  especially  wanted. 
The  requirements  for  enlistment  are  a  knowledge  of  machine-shop  tools  and  bench  work  and  of  the  parts 
of  marine  engines  and  boilers.  The  pay  In  this  branch  is  exceptionally  high,  since  there  are  many  addi- 
tional paymedts  for  special  service.  Pay  for  machinist's  mates,  second  class,  is  $52  a  month,  and  for  machin- 
(Mt'.s  mates,  first  class,  -566.50.  Chief  machinist's  mates  receive  $83.  All  qualified  submarine  men  receive 
;)  special  allowance  of  $5  a  montn  besides  SI  a  day  for  each  day  the  vessel  submerges,  not  to  exceed  $15  a 
mouth.  Advancement  is  rapid  with  appropriate  increases  in  pay.  Information  can  be  obtained  and  en- 
Slstment  made  at  the  submarine  base  at  New  London,  Ct. 
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NAVAL    FLYING    CORPS. 

Men  may  enlist  as  "landsman-for-quartermaster  (aviation),"  or  "landsman-for-machinisfs  mate  (avi- 

•^.tlon)."     They  must  be  peculiarly  fit  mentally  and  physically  and  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30  years. 

"hey  will  be  sent  to  the  aeronautic  school  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  for  a  course  of  training  and  instruction.     There 

^  two  classes,  mechanics  and  fliers.     After  tliree  montlis  of  satisfactory  worli,  candidates  will  be  exam- 

"  and  rated  as  quartermaster  (second  class),  mates,  or  machinist's  mates  (second  class).     If  men  entered 

mdsmen  or  machinist's  mates  can  qualify  on  arriving  at  Pensacola,  they  may  be  immediately  rated  as 

"linist's  mates  (second  class,  aviation).     After  six  months  at  Pensacola,  particularly  good  men  may  be 

•ed  to  actual  flying  duty,  in  which  case  their  pay  will  be  increased  50  per  cent.     If  they  can  pass  ex- 

•atlons  they  may  be  promoted  to  first  class  (aviation).     The  navy  Is  in  need  of  balloonists.     Instruc- 

involves  flights  in  free  and  captive  balloons,  descents,  theoretical  instruction,  etc.     The  officers  and 

n  in  both-the  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps  and  the  Naval  Flying  Corps,  which  includes  only  officers  ot 

e  regular  navy,  are  given  regular  miUtary  training,  as  well  as  training  in  flying.     Seaplanes  of  the  trac- 

or  type,  which. are  really  flying  boats,  are  being  used,  as  well  as  various  types  of  aircraft,  including  dirigible 

balloons. 

NAVAL   RESERVE    FLYING   CORPS. 

Applicants  for  enrollment  aa  commissioned  officers  in  this  branch,  if  approved,  are  rated  aa  seamen, 
second  class.  In  the  preliminary  examination  of  these  candidates  the  best  officer  material  will  be  selected, 
having  special  regard  for  their  educational  qualifications.  These  candidates  must  be  fully  capable  of  pass- 
ing a  physical  examination  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  prescribed  for  line  officers  of  the  regular  navy  for 
aeronautic  duty.  The  selection  of  men  as  mechanics  will  be  carefully  made,  and  only  well-quallfled  men 
enrolled.  Applicants  capable  of  passing  an  examination  for  machinist's  mate,  second  class,  would  be  de- 
su'able.  Tradesmen,  such  as  gas-engine  mechanics,  machine  toolmen,  coppersmiths,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths sailmakers  etc.,  would  be  desirable.  Consideration  of  the  work  to  be  done  about  aircraft  (airplanes, 
seaplanes,  balloons,  and  dirigibles)  will  indicate  the  quality  of  men  desired.  No  man  will  be  enrolled  in  a 
higher  rating  than  petty  officer,  first  class. 

UNITED    STATES   NAVAL   RESERVE  .FORCE. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Farce  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  29,  1916.  All  members  of  the  force, 
except  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve,  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Members  of  the  Naval  Auxil- 
iary Reserve  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  its  insular  possessions.  The  retainer  pay  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force,  except  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve,  is  S12  per  annum  until  members  have 
been  confirmed  in  their  rank  or  rating.  After  confirmation  in  rank  or  rating  the  retainer  pay  is  as  noted 
in  f^  ph  clsR^  bplow^ 

The  maximum  active  service  In  time  of  peace  allowed  any  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  is  three 
months  per  year.  This  active  service  may  be  taken  at  the  election  of  tlie  member,  but  must  be  in  periods 
of  not  less  than  three  weeks  at  any  one  time.  For  members  ot  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve  the  minimum  amount 
of  active  service  allowed  at  any  one  time  is  one  month.  Members  of  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve  perforrii 
no  active  service  except  in  time  of  war.  Owners  and  operators  of  power  boats  suitable  for  Government 
purposes  may  be  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contract  with  owners  to  take  over  their  boats  in  time  of  war  upon  payment  of  a  reasonable 
Indemnity. 

THE    FLEET   NAVAL    RESERVE. 

A  reserve  composed  entirely  of  ex-service  ofHcers  and  men  whose  last  service  with  the  navy  terminated 
honorably.  The  personnel  of  this  reserve  will  be  ordered  to  active  duty  at  sea.  Officers  and  men  are  en- 
rolled in  the  rank  or  rating  last  held  in  the  navy.  The  retainer  pay  per  year  of  officers  In  the  Fleet  Naval 
Reserve  is  two  montlis'  base  pay  of  the  corresponding  rank  in  the  navy.  Active  service  pay  is  In  addition 
to  retainer  pay  and  is  the  full  pay  of  the  corresponding  rank  in  the  navy  of  the  same  length  of  naval  service. 
The  retainer  pay  of  enlisted  men  is:  less  than  eight  years'  service,  S50  per  annum;  less  than  12  years'  service, 
$72  per  annum;  12  or  more  years'  service,  SlOO  per  annum.  Active;  service  pay  Is  in  addition  to  retainer 
pay  and  is  the  full  pay  of  the  corresponding  rating  in  the  navy  of  the'  same  length  of  naval  service.  The  re- 
tainer pay  of  each  member  of  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve  is  increased  25  per  cent,  on  each  re-enrollment,  pro- 
vided the  member  has  completed  not  less  than  three  montlis'  active  service  during  the  last  term  of  enroll- 
ment and  re-enrolls  within  four  montlis  of  date  of  termination  of  last  enrollment. 

THE    NAVAL   RESERVE. 

This  is  a  reserve  composed  of  ex-merchant  marine  officers  and  men.  The  personnel  of  this  reserve 
will  be  ordered  to  duty  on  naval  and  auxiliary  vessels.  In  order  to  be  eligible  as  an  officer  the  applicant 
must  liave  had  not  less  than  two  years'  experience  as  a  watch  officer  (deck  or  engineer)  on  a  lake  or  ocean- 
going vessel.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  enrollment  in  an  enlisted  rating  in  this  class  the  applicant  must 
present  credentials  to  show  the  rating  in  which  he  has  served  in  the  merchant  service.  The  retainer  pay 
of  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  is  two  months'  base  pay  of  the  corresponding  rank  in  the  navy.  The  re- 
tainer pay  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Naval  Reserve  is  two  months'  base  pay  of  the  corresponding  rating  in  the 
navy.  Active  service  pay  is  In  addition  to  retainer  and  is  the  full  pay  of  the  corresponding  ranlt  or  rating 
in  the  navy  of  the  same  length  ot  naval  service.  The  retainer  pay  of  each  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve  is 
Increased  25  per  cent,  on  each  re-enrollment,  provided  the  member  has  performed  not  less  than  three  months' 
active  service  vWth  the  navy  during  the  last  term  of  enrollment,  and  re-enrolls  within  tour  months  of  the 
date  of  termination  ot  last  enrollment. 

THE    NAVAL   AUXILIARY    RESERVE. 

This  class  of  the  reserve  is  composed  of  officers  and  men  serving  on  board  vessels  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  listed  bj>  the  Navy  Department  ds  desirable  auxiliaries  and  to  be  taken  over  as  such  in 
time  of  war.  The  personnel  of  this  reserve  will  serve  on  vessels  on  which  serving  when  called  into  active 
service.  As  a  rule  they  will  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  vessel  except  in  case  of  emergency.  Active  ser- 
vice pay  Is  in  addition  to  retainer  pay  and  Is  the  full  pay  of  the  corresponding  rank  in  the  navy  of  the  same 
length  of  naval  service. 

The  retainer  pay  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve  is  two  months'  base  pay  of  the  cor- 
responding rating  in  the  navy.  Active  service  pay  is  in  addition  to  retainer  pay  and  is  the  full  pay  of  the 
corresponding  rating  in  the  navy  of  the  same  length  of  naval  service.  The  retainer  pay  of  each  member 
of  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve  is  increased  25  per  cent,  on  each  re-enrollment  within  four  months  from 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  last  term  ot  enrollment. 

THE    NAVAL   COAST   DEFENSE    RESERVE. 

Owners  and  operators  of  yachts  and  motor-power  boats  suitable  for  naval  purposes  in  defense  of  the 
coast  may  be  enrolled  in  this  class  and  have  their  boats  taken  over  upon  payment  of  a  reasouable  Indemnity. 
Officers  must  have  ability,  experience,  and  special  qualldcatlong.  Men  must  be  capable  of  performing 
useful  service  with  coast-defense  vessels,  torpedo  craft,  mining  vessels,  patrol  vessels,  or  as  radio  operators, 
etc.,  and  must  give  evidence  as  to  ability,  character,  and  citizeosQlp.  In  addition,  men  are  wanted  with 
experience  in  administration  and  accounts,  wireless,  signalling,  telegraphy,  electrical  work,  navigation, 
shopwork,  gas-engine  practice,  running  motor  boats,  engine  rooms,  etc.  Wnen  actively  employed,  either 
under  provisional  or  confirmed  rank  or  rating,  the  pay  ot  officers  and  men  is  the  same  as  that  la  the  navy 
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of  corresponding  rank  and  with  the  same  length  of  service.     The  following  retainer  pay  is  given  in  addi- 
tion, and  may  be  waived  by  enrolling  in  the  Volunteer  Naval  Reserve:    (a)  Officers  (provisional),  S12.     (b) 
Officers  (confirmed),  two  months'  base  pay  of  the  corresponding  ranli  in  the  navy,     (c)  Men  (provisional); 
$12.     (d)  Men  (confirmed),  two  months'  base  pay  of  the  corresponding  ranlt  in  the  navy.     In  addition 
uniform  gratuity  Is  given,  as  follows:    OfficeiS,  in  peace  time.  S50;  in  war  time,  S150. 

The  Patrol  Squadron  is  a  defense  of  the  coast  and  harbors  against  the  operations  of  submariner 
raiders,  by  a  patrolof  armed  motor  boats. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps  is  open  to  qualified  aviators  or  persons  sl^illed  in  the  design  or  b' 
ing  of  aircraft.     The  personnel  of  this  reserve  will  be  ordered  to  duty  at  sea  or  on  shore  where  aviator 
necessary.     The  retainer  pay  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps  is  two  monttis'  base 
of  the  corresponding  rating  in  the  navy.     Active  service  pay  is  in  addition  to  retainer  pay  and  is  tht 
pay  of  the  corresponding  mnk  or  rating  in  the  navy  of  the  same  length  of  naval  service  and  the  men, 
is  entitled  to  the  same  increases  In  pay  as  members  of  the  Naval  Flying  Corps.    As  in  the  foregoing  elasL 
the  retainer  pay  of  each  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps  is  increased  25  per  cent,  upon  eai 
re-enrollment  within  four  months  of  the  date  of  e.'cpiration  of  the  last  term  of  enrollment  provided  he  haL 
performed  not  less  than  three  months'  active  service  during  the  last  term  of  enrollment.     The  Volunteer 
Naval  Reserve  contains  persons  eligible  for  one  of  tlie  other  classes,  the  only  difference  in  their  status  being 
that  they  serve  without  retainer  pay  and  without  uniform   gratuity  in  time  of   peace.      Women  may  also 
render  service  in  the  Naval  Reserve  as  telephone  switchboard  ooerators,   nuiscs,   and   yeomen. 

Address  applications  for  all  classes  of  service  to  the  nearest  navy  yard:  At  Boston,  New  Yorl<,  Phila- 
delphia, Norfolit,  Charleston,  S.  C;  New  Orleans,  Puget  Sound,  Wash.;  to  the  naval  training  stations  at 
Newport,  R.  I.;  Key  West,  Fla.;  Great  Lakes,  111.;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Old  Naval  Hospital,  Wash.;  Marine 
Superintendent,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone,  and  No.  417  Shelton  Building,  San  Francisco. 

UNITED    STATES    MARINE    CORPS. 

The  marines,  the  "soldiers  of  the  sea,"  are  an  independent  branch  of  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  serving  generally  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  They  protect  Government 
property  at  naval  stations  at  home,  and  furnish  the  first  line  of  the  mobile  defense  of  naval  bases  and  naval 
stations  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  They  guard  American  lives  and  interesls  abroad  and  are 
used  as  expeditionary  forces  and  for  advance  base  duty.  The  marines  go  with  the  warships,  do  guard  duty 
on  board,  and  act  as  landing  parties  ashore.  The  Marine  Corps  was  first  called  into  existence  by  the  act 
of  the  Continental  Congress  of  November  10,  1775,  and  served  throughout  tlie  Revolutionary  War.  It 
was  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  war,  but  was  reorganized  and  permanently  established  July  11,  1798.  It 
has  participated  :n  every  expedition  and  action  in  which  the  navy  has  eng.aged.  and  has  co-opera  ed  n  cam- 
paigns with  the  army.  Until  recently  the  organized  strength  of  the  marines  was  17,400  men,  but  in  the 
present  emergency  an  increase  to  30  000  has  been  authorized. 

By  an  act  of  May  18,  1917,  relating  to  pay  of  the  army  and  which  is  applicable  to  the  enlisted  men 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  all  enlisted  men  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  active  service  whose  base  pay  does  not  exceed 
S21  per  month  shall  receive  an  increase  of  S15  per  month;  those  whose  base  pay  is  over  S21  and  does  not 
exceed  $24  per  month,  an  increase  of  S12  per  month;  those  whose  base  pay  is  over  S24  per  month  and  less 
than  S45  per  month,  an  increase  of  S8  per  month;  and  those  whose  base  pay  ig  S45  or  more  per  month,  an 
Increase  of  S6  per  month. 

An  applicant  tor  enlistment  must  be  an  American  citizen  between  20  and  35  years  of  age  and  must 
read,  write,  and  understand  English.  He  must  be  single  and  without  dependent  relatives,  and  must  be  of 
good  moral  character  and  excellent  health.  He  must  be  at  least  64  inches  tall,  and  must  weigh  at  least 
124  pounds.  Martoes  are  not  enlisted  at  recruiting  stations  exceot  those  re-enlisting,  but  they  apply  and 
receive  their  mental  and  physical  examinations  there.  Information  regarding  enlistments,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C.  When  a  recruit  is  enrolled 
he  is  put  on  probation  and  sent  to  a  station  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C;  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Mare  Island,  Cal; 
or  Quantico,  Va.  Here  he  must  undergo  another  examination,  and  if  found  satisfactory,  he  is  sworn  into 
the  service.  If  unsatisfactory,  he  is  returned  to  his  home  at  the  Government's  expense.  The  term  of  en- 
listment is  four  years,  after  which  he  m'ay  be  discharged  or  re-enlist.  He  may  purchase  his  discharge  sooner 
if  he  presents  a  valid  reason.  While  in  service  the  marines  are  given  ample  liberty,  and  may  engage  in  spe- 
cial study,  although  this  Is  not  especially  provided  for.  (In  peace  time  the  marines  serve  abroad  in  Cuba, 
Nicaragua,  Hawaii,  Guam,  Philippines,  Hayti,  and  in  Pekln,  China.)  They  receive  instruction,  however, 
in  aviation,  wireless  telegraphy,  heliograph,  various  other  methods  of  signalling,  telegraphy,  planting  of 
mines,  and  in  the  other  forms  of  activity  which  their  service  demands.  At  the  recruit  depot  at  Port  Royal, 
.'^   C,  aie  schools  for  clerks  and  stenographers,  and  electrical  and  radio  schools. 

A  marine  regularly  receives  from  S15  to  S69  a  month,  according  to  rank  and  length  of  service.  He 
receives  20  per  cent,  increase  aboard  ship  or  In  a  foreign  country.  In  addition  to  tliis,  all  extra  services 
are  paid  for,  from  SI  for  signalman  or  S5  for  messman  to  50  per  cent,  increase  for  aviation.  During  the 
period  of  the  war  additionjil  pay  is  given  as  follows:  Private,  S15;  Corporal,  ilH;  Sergeant,  SS;  all  higher 
ranlis,  S6.  Advancement  is  comparatively  rapid,  since  vacancies  occur  constantly  in  the  non-commis- 
sioned grades.  Non-commissioned  officers  may  be  promoted  to  tlie  warrant  rank  with  pay  varying  from 
SI, 125  to  $2,500  a  year.  Men  are  also  selected  by  competitive  examination  for  training,  for  commissions 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  many  worthy  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
are  also  given  commissioned  rank. 

The  -Marine  Corps  Reserve  was  authorized  by  Congress  as  a  reserve  force  to  be  trained  in  time  of  peace, 
and  called  into  active  service  only  when  the  country  is  at  war,  or  when  there  exists  a  National  emergency 
as  declared  by  the  President.  It  is  divided  into  several  classes.  For  officer  (provisional)  a  man  must 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  between  20  and  35  years  of  age,  and  having  two  years  experience  as  an  of- 
licer  of  a  military  or  naval  organization  or  a  military  school  or  college.  He  must  be  of  good  moral  character 
and  free  from  physical  delects.  <  After  three  mouths  service  the  officer  may  receive  his  commission  after 
BUitatsle  professional  and  physical  examinations.  An  enrolled  man  (provisional)  must  furnish  evidence 
as  to  military  experience,  character,  and  citizenship.  He  must  be  between  18  and  35  years  of  age  when 
first  enrolling.  After  three  months'  service  and  a  suitable  examination  his  rank  may  be  confirmed.  Both 
men  and  officers  with  provisional  appointment  receive  an  annual  retainer  of  .S12,  and  when  conllrmed  each 
receives  the  equivalent  of  two  months'  pay  based  on  comparison  with  the  Marine  Corps.  When  in  active 
service  they  receive  pay  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  Marine  Corps.  An  appropriate  uniform  gratuity 
Ss  likewi.se  given,  to  be  refunded  when  a  discharge  is  obtained  in  peace  time.  Duties  consist  of  liability  to 
serve,  as  in  the  Marine  Corps,  in  time  of  war  or  National  emergency. 

THE    NAVAL    MILITIA. 

The  Naval  Militia  has  the  same  relation  to  the  navy  as  the  National  Guard  to  Uie  army.  Naval  mill- 
tirjroen  in  time  of  war  are  known  as  the  National  Naval  Volunteers  and  become  active  members  of  the  navy 
acio  serve  as  blujackets  and  officers  in  the  main  or  reserve  fleets,  or  wherever  else  they  may  be  assigned. 
All  matters  relating  to  the  Naval  Militia  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  first  to  establish  a  Naval  Militia,  on  March  29,  1890.  The  next  was  the  First  Battalion 
Naval  -Militia,  New  York.  It  was  founded  in  1891,  using  the  U.  S.  S.  Granite  State,  a  "dreadnauglit"  of 
jliO  years  ago,  as  armory.  There  is  now  Naval  Militia  in  22  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii. 
Training  consists  of  drills  for  which  the  battalioas  are  divided  Into  divisions,  and  of  in,struction  in  navi- 
t'iiti'jn,  infantry,  ordnance,  seamanship,  signals,  and  the  use  of  radio.     This  is  fui'ther  supplemented  by 
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practical  experience.    Naval  militiamen  may  enroll  in  the  National  Naval  Volunteers  in  which  the  pt 
oJ  enrollment  Is  three  years.     The  advancement  as  well  as  pay  depends  entirely  upon  merit,  each  mar 
ceivlng  appro.ximately  SI  and  upward  per  drill.     Uniforms  and  equipment  are  lurnished  free.     An  aviai. 
section  Is  also  attached  to  the  Naval  Militia,  and  a  training  depot  has  been  established  at  Bay  Shore,  L. 

UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD. 
The  Coast  Guard  was  established  in  1915  to  combine  the  previously  existing  Revenue  Cutter  Service 
and  Life-Saving  Service.  In  peace  time  it  operates  under  the  Treasury  Department,  and  has  as  its  principal 
function  the  saving  of  life  and  property  from  the  destruction  of  the  seas.  In  war  time  it  operates  as  part 
of  the  navy,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  There  are  281  stations,  divided  into  13 
districts  Appointments  to  cadetships  are  made  after  competitive  examinations,  and  a  class  of  cadets  is 
appointed  each  year  and  educated  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  at  New  London,  Ct.  The  course  covers 
three  years  and  embraces  professional  and  academic  studies.  Candidates  for  cadetships  must  not  be  less 
than  18  nor  more  than  24  years  old,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  unmarried.  Offlcers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  are  on  the  same  footing  in  rank  and  pay  as  offlcers  of  the  army  and  navy. 


CHILD  LABOR  AT  ARMY  POSTS. 


The  Secretary  of  War  has  ordered: 

1.  That  on  Government  reservations  children  under  14  years  of  age  are  not  to  be  employed. 

2.  That  children  between  14  and  15  years  of  age  are  not  to  be  employed,  (a)  more  than  eight  hours 
In  any  work  day,  (b)  more  than  six  days  a  week,  (c)  before  6  A.  M.  or  after  7  P.  M. 

3.  In  order  to  enforce  these  standards  it  is  desired  that  certificates  be  demanded  and  kept  on  file 
for  every  child  between  14  and  16.  State  certificates  are  acceptable  for  the  purposes  of  the  administration 
of  this  order  from  the  following  States:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Distiict  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampsaire,  New 
Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

In  the  following  States  Fedeial  age  certificates  are  to  be  issued  and  they  are  to  be  used  by  the  Army 
Commander:  Idaho,  Georgia,  Nevada,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  North  Cai'oliua,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  and  AVyoming. 

4.  In  determining  whether  children  between  14  and  16  have  been  employed  more  than  eight  hours 
in  any  day,  the  hours  of  employment  shall  be  computed  from  the  time  the  child  is  required  or  permitted 
or  suffered  to  be  at  the  place  of  employment  up  to  the  time  when  he  leaves  off  work  for  the  day,  exclusive 
of  a  single  continuous  period  of  a  definite  length  of  time  during  which  the  child  is  off  work  and  not  subject 
to  call.  All  employers  on  Government  reservations  shall  be  required  to  keep  a  daily  time  record  showing 
the  hours  of  employment  for  each  and  every  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  ago. 

(Signed)  Newton  D.  Baker, 

■ Secretary  of  War. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    THE    MERCHANT    MARINE    SERVICE. 

THE  United  States  Shipping  Board,  in  a  statement  giving  the  minimum  experience  required  of  seaiai 
ing  men  who  wish  to  enter  any  of  the  various  grades  for  deck  officers  or  engineers  in  the  new  merchant  ma 
rine,  says  it  will  take  in  hand  any  applicant  with  proper  sea  experience  and  give  him  the  necessary  free 
training  in  navigation  to  quahfy  him  for  his  new  position,  at  any  one  of  its  schools.    There  are  seven  of  these 
schools  in  New  England:    At  Harvard  and  Technology,  New  Bedford,  Portland,  Rockland,  Machias,  and 
Boothbay  Harbor.     A  second  chain  of  the  schools  embraces  Greenport,  L.  I.,  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May,  Cris 
field   Md     Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk.     A  third  will  embrace  Charleston,  Jacksonville,  Mobih 
New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  and  a  fourth  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland,  Ore.     Schools  wi 
be  established  later  at  points  on  the  Great  Lakes.    The  engineering  schools  which  opened  July  2  are  at  •! 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  where  150  men  a  month  were  handled  in  a  class;  Stevens  Instil 
Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore;  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland; 
Armour  Institute,  Chicago;  Washington  University,  Seattle,  and  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 

The  minimum  qualifications,  under  the  new  rules,  for  entering  tlie  school  for  navigating  officers  are  as 
follows:  At  least  two  years'  experience  in  the  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vessels.  At 
least  three  years'  experience  in  the  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  sailing  vessels.  At  least  three 
years'  experience  in  the  deck  department  of  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  ocean  or  coastwise  fisheries.  At 
least  one  year's  experience  as  mate  of  steam  vessels  engaged  in  the  ocean  or  coastwise  fisheries.  Two  years' 
experience  as  master  or  chief  mate  of  ocean  or  coastwise  sailing  vessels  of  200  gross  tons  or  over.  Two 
years'  experience  as  master  or  pilot  of  lake,  bay  or  sound  steam  vessels.  A  graduate  from  the  seamanship 
class  of  a  nautical  school  ship. 

ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  minimum  qualifications  for  entering  the  engineering  schools  are:  At  least  two  years'  experience 
as  oiler  or  water  tender,  or  combined  experience  of  two  years  in  these  positions  on' ocean  or  coastwise  steam 
vessels.  A  graduate  from  the  engineering  class  of  a  nautical  school  ship.  A  graduate  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing from  a  duly  recognized  school  of  technology,  with  three  months'  sea  experience.  A  stationary  engineer 
in  full  charge  of  a  1,000-horse-power  plant.  A  locomotive  engineer  who  has  had  six  months'  experience 
In  the  engine  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vessels.  A  journeyman  machinist  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  construction  or  repairing  of  marine  steam  engines.  An  apprentice  to  the  machinists'  trade 
who  has  been  six  months  on  a  steam  vessel.  Engineers  of  lake,  bay,  sound  or  river  steamers.  At  least 
three  years  as  fireman  on  an  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vessel. 

Only  American  citizens  are  admitted  to  the  schools.     At  the  end  of  the  school  service  the  student  Is 

given  sea  training  on  pay.    There  is  no  enlistment,  as  in  the  navy,  but  if  accepted  for  training  an  applicant 

•  is  expected  to  sign  on  for  the  merchant  marine,  where  wages  at  present  are  attractively  high.    Applications 

for  places  in  the  merchant  service  are  received  by  Henry  Howard,  Director  of  Recruiting,  Custom  House, 

Boston,  Mass.  

THE     CONGRESS    OF     FORUMS     (INC.). 

Headquarters  12  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City.  President— Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant.  Secretary 
— H.irold  E.  Lynch.  Treasurer — Edward  Polak.  Executive  Secretary — A.  Lylc  de  Jarnette.  Associate 
Secretary— Agnes  S.  Brundln. 

The  Open  Forum  is  a  combination  of  the  university  and  the  New  England  town  meeting.  It  provides 
a  platform  from  which  the  expert  may  speak  and  an  audience  which  has  the  privilege  of  participating  in 
the  discussion.  Those  who  are  interested  in  this  growing  movement  believe  that  the  democracy  of  dis- 
cussion is  Essential  to  the  democracy  of  government.  From  Cooper  Union.  New  York,  the  Open  Forum 
idea  has  spread  to  social  centers,  universities,  churches,  clubs  and  other  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
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INSURANCE    FOR    SOLDIERS    AND    SAILORS    IN    THE    PRESENT    WAR. 

(A  summary  of  the  act  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President,  October  6,  1917.) 
Under  this  law  to  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Rislc  Insurance.  5141,000,000  is  appro- 
iated  for  military  and  naval  family  allowance,  S12,150,000  for  compensation,  and  $23,000,000  for  in- 
..urance. 

Other  provisions  of  the  law  are: 

The  marriage  of  the  claimant  to  the  person  on  account  of  whom  the  claim  is  made  shall  be  shown— 
"(1)  By  a  duly  verified  copy  of  a  public  or  church  record;  or  (2)  By  the  affidavit  of  the  clergyman  or 
magistrate  who  officiated;  or  (3)  By  testimony  of  two  or  more  eyewitnesses  to  the  ceremony ;  or  (4)  By 
a  duly  verified  copy  of  the  church  record  of  baptism  of  the  children;  or  (5)  By  the  testimony  of  two  or 
more  witnesses  who  know  that  the  parties  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  and  were  recognized  as  such, 
and  wno  shall  state  how  long,  within  their  iinowledge,  such  relation  continued: 

"Provided,  That  marriages,  except  such  as  are  mentioned  in  Section  4,705  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  shall 
be  proved  in  compensation  or  insurance  cases  to  be  legal  marriages  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  parties  resided  at  the  time  of  marriage  or  at  the  time  when  the  right  to  compensation  or  insurance  ac- 
crued; and  the  open  and  notorious  illicit  cohabitation  of  a  widow  who  is  a  claimant  shall  operate  to  termi- 
nate her  right  to  compensation  or  insurance  from  the  commencement  of  such  cohabitation; 

"Provided  further.  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  this  Act  marriage  shall, be  conclusively 
presumed,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  that  there  is  a  legal  spouse  living  if  the  man  and  woman  liave  lived 
together  in  the  openly  acknowledged  relation  of  husband  and  wife  during  the  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  declaration  of  war,  or  the  date  of  enlistment  or  of  entrance  into  or  employment  iu 
active  service  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  if  subsequent  to  such  declaration." 

The  term  "child"  includes — -(a)  A  legitimate  child,  (b)  A  child  legally  adopted  more  than  six  months 
before  the  enactment  of  this  amendatory  Act  or  before  enlistment  or  entrance  into  or  employment  in  active 
service  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  whichever  of  these  dates  is  tlie  later,  (c)  A  step- 
child. If  a  member  of  the  man's  household,  (d)  An  Illegitimate  child,  but,  as  to  the  father,  only,  if  acknowl- 
edged by  Instrument  in  writing  signed  by  him,  or  if  he  has  been  judicially  ordered  or  decreed  to  contribute 
to  such  child's  support,  and  if  such  child,  if  born  after  December  31,  1917,  shall  have  been  born  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  its  insular  possessions. 

The  term  "grandchild"  means  a  child  as  above  defined  of  a  child  as  above  defined.  Except  as  used 
in  Section  401  and  in  Section  402  the  terms  "child"  and  "grandchild"  are  limited  to  unmarried  persons  either 
(a)  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  or  (b)  of  any  age  it  insane,  idiotic  or  otherwise  permanently  helpless.  The 
term  "parent"  includes  a  father,  mother  grandfather,  grandmother,  stepfather,  and  stepmother,  either 
of  the  person  in  the  service  or  of  the  spouse.  The  terms  "brother"  and  "sister"  Include  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  half  blood  as  well  as  those  of  the  whole  blood,  stepbrothers  and  stepsisters,  and  brothers  and  sisters 
through  adoption.  The  term  "commissioned  officer"  includes  a  warrant  officer,  but  includes  only  an  of- 
ficer in  active  service  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States.  The  terms  "man"  and  "enlisted 
man"  mean  a  person,  whetlier  male  or  female,  and  whether  enlisted,  enrolled,  or  drafted  into  active  service 
In  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  include  non-commissioned  and  petty  officers,  and 
members  of  training  camps  authorized  by  law.  The  term  "enlistment"  includes  voluntary  enlistment,  draft, 
and  enrolment  iu  active  service  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States.  The  term  "injury" 
I''  'ludes  disea.se.  The  term  "pay"  means  the  pay  for  service  in  the  United  States  according  to  grade  and 
jugth  of  service,  e;icluding  all  allowances.  The  term  "military  or  naval  forces"  means  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
he  Marine  Corps,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  National  Naval  Volunteers,  and  any  other 
oranch  of  the  United  States  service  while  serving  pursuant  to  law  with  the  Army  or  the  Navy. 

When  any  payment  is  to  be  made  to  a  minor,  other  than  a  person  In  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  a  person  mentally  incompetent,  such  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  person  who  is 
lonstituted  guardian  or  curator  by  the  law. 

The  ;'i:iHau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  so  far  as  practicable,  shall  upon  request  furni.sh  information  to 

nd  act  I'oi  pci  .sons  in  the  military  or  naval  .service,  with  respect  to  any  contracts  of  Insurance  whether  with 

Ip  Governinr^nt  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations.     Said  bureau  may  upon  request  pro- 

;  from  p.ntl  keep  a  record  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  insurance  held  by  every  commissioned  and  ap- 

nti\e  officer  nnd  ^if  every  enlisted  man  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  including 

.J  name  and  prJnciual  place  of  business  of  the  company,  society,  or  organization  in  which  such  insurance 

Jw  held,  the  date  of  l,ii"  oolicy,  amount  of  premium,  name  and  relationship  of  the  beneficiary,  and  such  other 

data  as  umy  be  deenn-i^  of  service  in  protecting  the  Interests  of  the  insured  and  beneficiaries. 

Whoever  in  any  cl^iim  for  family  allowance,  compensation,  or  insurance,  or  in  any  document  or  regu- 
lation under  thus  Act,  makes  any  statement  of  a  material  fact  knowing  it  to  be  false,  shall  be  guilty  of  per- 
jury and  shall  lie  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  SS.OOO,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both:  If  any  person  entitled  to  payment  of  family  allowance  or  compensation  under  this  Act, 
whose  right  to  such  payment  under  this  Act  ceases  upon  the  happening  of  any  contingency,  thereafter 
fraudulently  accepts  any  such  payment,  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  82,000,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  FAMILY  ALLOWANCES. 

Allotment  of  pay  shall,  subject  to  exceptions  hereinafter  specified,  be  compulsory  as  to  wife,  a  former 
wife  divorced  who  has  not  remarried  and  to  whom  alimony  has  been  decreed,  and  a  child,  and  voluntary 
as  to  any  other  person;  but  oh  the  written  consent  of  the  wife  or  former  wife  divorced,  supported  by  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  bureau  of  her  ability  to  support  herself  and  the  children  in  her  custody,  the  allot- 
ment for  her  and  for  such  children  may  be  waived;  and  on  the  enlisted  man's  application  or  otherwise  for 
good  cause  shown,  exemption  from  the  allotment  may  be  granted  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  regulations. 

The  monthly  compulsory  allotment  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  family  allowance  hereinafter 
specified,  except  that  it  shall  not  be  more  than  one-half  the  pay,  or  less  than  S15;  but  for  a  wife  living 
separate  and  apart  under  court  .order  or  written  agreement  or  for  a  former  wife  divorced,  it  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  specified  in  the  court  order,  decree,  or  written  agreement  to  be  paid  to  her.  For  an  illegi- 
timate child,  to  whose  support  the  father  has  been  judicially  ordered  or  decreed  to  contribute,  it  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  fixed  In  the  order  or  decree.  If  there  be  an  allotment  lor  a  wife  or  child,  a  former  wife 
divorced  and  who  has  not  remarried  shall  be  entitled  to  a  compulsory  allotment  only  out  of  the  difference, 
if  any,  between  the  allotment  for  the  wife  or  child  or  both  and  one-half  of  the  pay. 

The  enlisted  man  may  allot  any  proportion  of  his  monthly  pay  or  of  the  proportion  thereof  remain- 
ing after  the  compulsory  allotment,  for  such  purposes  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  person  or  persons  as  he 
may  direct,  subject,  however,  to  such  conditions  and  Umltatloas  as  may  be  prescribed  under  regulations 
to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  respectively.  In  case  one-half  of  an 
^nllsted  man's  monthly  pay  is  not  alloted,  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  respectively,  may  require,  under  such  circumstances  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  such  regulations,  that  any  proportion  of  such  one-half  pay  as  is  not  alloted  shall  be  deposited 
to  his  credit,  to  be  held  during  such  period  of  his  service  as  may  be  prescribed.  Such  deposits  shall  bear 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per  annum,  with  semi-annual  rests  and,  when  payable,  shall  be  paid 
principal  and  Interest  to  the  enlisted  man.  If  living,  otherwise  to  any  beneficiary  or   beneficiaries  he  may 
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have  designated,  or  It  there  be  no  such  beneficiary,  then  to  the  person  or  persons  who  would  under 
laws  of  the  State  of  his  residence  be  entitled  to  his  personal  property  In  case  of  intestacy. 

A  family  allowance  of  not  exceeding  S50  per  month  shall  be  granted  and  paid  by  the  United  Sta 
upon  written  application  to  the  bureau  by  such  enlisted  man  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  prospective  bene- 
ficiary, in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  conditions,  limitations,  and  exceptions  hereinafter  specified. 
The  family  allowance  shall  be  paid  from  the  time  of  enlistment  to  death  in  or  one  month  after  discharge 
from  the  service,  but  not  for  more  than  one  month  after  the  termination  of  the  present  war  emergency. 
No  family  allowance  shall  be  made  for  any  period  preceding  November  1,  1917.  The  payment  ?hall  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  relative  to  cases  of  desertion  and  imprisonment  and  of 
missing  men.     Subject  to  the  conditions  specified,  the  family  allowance  payable  per  month  shall  be  as  follows: 

TABLE  OF  ALLOWANCES. 

Class  A.  In  the  case  of  a  man,  to  his  wife  (including  a  former  wife  divorced)  and  to  his  child  or 
children: 

(a)  If  there  be  a  wife  but  no  child,  S15.  (b)  If  there  be  a  wife  and  one  child,  .$25.  (c)  If  there  be  a 
wife  and  two  children, -SSa. 50,  with  S5  per  month  additional  for  each  additional  child,  (d)  If  there  be  no 
wife,  but  one  child,  S5.  (e)  If  there  be  no  wife,  but  two  children,  SI2.50.  (f)  If  there  be  no  wife,  but  three 
children,  S20.  (g)  If  there  be  no  wife,  but  four  children,  S30,  with  S5  per  month  additional  for  each  addi- 
tional child. 

Class  B.     In  the  case  of  a  man  or  woman,  to  a  grandchild,  a  parent,  brother,  or  sister: 

(a)  If  there  be  one  parent,  SIO.  (b)  If  there  be  two  parents,  S20.  (c)  For  each  grandchild,  brother, 
sister,  and  additional  parent,  S5.  In  the  case  of  a  woman,  to  a  child  or  children:  (d)  If  there  be  one  child, 
S5.  (e)  If  there  be  two  children,  S12.60.  (f)  If  there  be  three  children,  S20.  (g)  If  there  be  four  children, 
$30,  with  S5  per  month  additional  for  each  additional  child. 

Family  allowances  for  members  of  Class  A  shall  be  paid  only  if  and  while  a  compulsory  allotment  is 
made  to  a  member  or  members  of  such  class.  The  monthly  family  allowance  to  a  former  wife  divorced 
shall  be  payable  only  out  of  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  monthly  family  allowance  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  Class  A  and  the  sum  of  S50,  and  only  then  If  alimony  shall  have  been  decreed  to  her.  For  a  wife 
living  separate  and  apart  under  court  order  or  written  agreement  or  to  a  former  wife  divorced  the  monthly 
allowance,  together  with  the  allotment,  if  any,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  the  court  order 
decree  or  written  agreement  to  be  paid  to  her.  For  an  illegimate  child,  to  whose  support  the  father  has 
been  judicially  ordered  or  decreed  to  contribute,  it  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  fixed  in  the  order  or  decree. 

Family  allowances  to  members  of  Class  B  shall  be  granted  only  if  and  while  the  member  is  dependent 
In  whole  or  in  part  on  the  enlisted  man,  and  then  only  if  and  while  the  enlisted  man  makes  a  monthly  allot- 
ment of  his  pay  for  such  member  or  members  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  monthly  family  allowance  as  here- 
inabove specified,  except  that — (a)  The  maximum  monthly  allotment  so  required  to  be  made  to  members 
of  Class  B  shall  be  one-half  of  his  pay;  (b)  If  he  is  making  no  allotment  to  a  member  of  Class  A,  the  mini- 
mum monthly  allotment  so  designated  to  be  made  to  members  of  Class  B  shall  be  S15  per  month;  (c)  if 
he  Is  making  the  compulsory  allotment  to  a  member  of  Class  A,  the  minimum  monthly  allotment  so  desig- 
nated to  be  made  to  members  of  Class  B  shall  be  one-seventh  of  his  pay,  but  not  less  than  S5  per  month. 
On  the  enlisted  man's  application,  or  otherwise  for  good  cause  shown,  exemption  from  this  additional  allot- 
ment under  Class  B  as  a  condition  to  the  allowance  may  be  granted,  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  regulations. 

The  amount  of  the  family  allowance  to  members  of  Class  B  shall  be  subject  to  each  of  the  foUowln 
limitations:  (a)  If  an  allowance  is  paid  to  one  or  more  beneficiaries  of  Class  A,  the  total  allowance  to  b- 
paid  to  the  beneficarles  of  Class  B  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  allowance  paid  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  Class  A  and  the  sum  of  S50.  (b)  The  total  monthly  allowance  to  beneficiaries  of  Class  B  added 
to  the  enlisted  man's  monthly  allotment  to  them  shall  not  exceed  the  average  sum  habitually  contributed 
by  him  to  their  support  monthly  during  the  period  of  dependency  but  not  exceeding  a  year  immediatel: 
preceding  his  enlistment  or  the  enactment  of  this  amendatory  Act. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DEATH  OR  DISABILITY. 

For  death  or  disability  resulting  from  personal  injury  suffered  or  disease  contracted  in  the  lin 
duty,  by  any  commissioned  officer  or  enlisted  man  or  by  any  member  of  the  Army  Nuiju  ijorps  (femi 
or  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  (female)  when  employed  in  the  active  service  under  liie  War  Department   .■ 
Navy  Department,  the  United  States  shall  pay  If  death  results  from  Injury: 

If  the  deceased  leaves  a  widow  or  child,  or  if  he  leaves  a  widowed  mother  dependent  upon  him  for  sup- 
port, the  monthly  compensation  shall  be  the  following  amounts:  (a)  For  a  widow  alone,  S25.  (b)  For  a 
widow  and  one  child,  S35.  (c)  For  a  widow  and  two  children,  S47.50,  with  .S5  for  each  additional  child  up 
to  two.  (d)  If  there  be  no  widow,  then  for  one  child,  S20.  (e)  For  two  children,  S30.  (f)  For  three  child- 
dren,  S40,  with  So  for  each  additional  child  up  to  two.  (g)  For  widowed  mother,  .S20.  The  amount  pay- 
able under  this  subdivision  shall  not  be  greater  than  a  sum  which,  when  added  to  the  total  amount  payable 
to  the  widow  and  children,  does  not  exceed  S75.  This  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  the  death  of  but 
one  child,  and  no  compensation  for  the  death  of  a  child  shall  be  payable  if  such  widowed  mother  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  article  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  Such  compensation 
shall  be  payable  whether  her  widowhood  arises  before  or  after  the  death  of  the  person  and  whenever  her 
condition  is  such  that  if  the  person  were  living  the  widowed  mother  would  have  been  dependent  upon  him 
for  support. 

If  the  death  occur  before  discharge  or  resignation  from  service,  the  United  States  shall  pay  for  burial 
expenses  and  the  return  of  body  to  his  home  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100,  as  may  be  fixed  by  regulations. 
The  payment  of  compensation  to  a  widow  or  widowed  mother  shall  continue  until  her  death  or  remarriage. 
The  payment  of  compensation  to  or  for  a  child  shall  continue  until  such  child  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  or  marries,  or  if  such  child  be  incapable,  because  of  insanity,  idiocy,  or  being  otherwise  permanently 
helpless,  then  during  such  incapacity.  Whenever  the  compensation  payable  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
person  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  terminated  by  the  happening  of  the  contingency  upon  which 
it  la  limited,  the  compensation  thereafter  for  the  remaining  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries,  if  any,  shall  be 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  payable  to  them  If  they  had  been  the  sole  original  beneficiaries. 

As  between  the  widow  and  the  chidren  not  in  her  custody,  and  as  between  children,  the  amount  of 
the  compensation  shall  be  apportioned  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations.  The  word  "widow"  as  used 
in  this  section  shall  not  Include  one  who  shall  have  married  the  deceased  later  than  ten  years  after  the  time 
of  injury. 

If  disability  results  from  the  injury — (1)  If  and  while  the  disability  is  total,  the  monthly  cofapensa- 
tlon  shall  be  the  following  amounts:  (a)  If  he  has  neither  wife  nor  child  living,  S30.  (b)  If  he  has  a  wife 
but  no  child  living,  S45.  (c)  If  he  has  a  wife  and  one  child  living,  S55.  (d)  If  he  has  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren living,  S65.  (e)  If  he  has  a  wife  and  three  or  more  children  living,  S75.  (f)  If  he  has  no  wife  but  one 
child  living,  $40,  with  $10  for  each  additional  child  up  to  two.  (g)  If  he  has  a  widowed  mother  depend- 
ent on  him  for  support,  then,  in  addition  to  the  above  amounts,  810.  To  an  injured  person  who  is  totally 
disabled  and  in  addition  so  helpless  as  to  be  in  constant  need  of  a  nurse  or  attendant,  such  additional  sum 
shall  be  paid,  but  not  exceeding  $20  per  month,  as  the  dirtctor  may  deem  reasonable:  Provided,  however. 
That  for  the  loss  of  both  feet  or  both  hands  or  both  eyes,  or  for  becoming  totally  blind  or  helpless  £»nd  per- 
manently bedridden  from  causes  occurring  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  rate 
of  compensation  shall  be  $100  per  month:  Provided  further.  That  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  nurse  or 
attendant. 
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(2)  If  and  wliile  the  disability  is  partial,  the  monthly  compensation  shall  be  a  percentage  of  the  com- 
<sation  thtat  would  be  payable  for  his  total  disability,  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  reduction  in  earning 

,apaolty  resulting  from  the  disability,  but  no  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  a  reduction  in  earning 
capacity  rated  at  less  than  ten  per  centum. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  compensation  above  provided,  the  injured  person  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
United  States  such  reasonable  governmental  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  services  and  with  such  .sup- 
plies, including  artificial  limbs,  trusses,  and  similar  appliances,  as  the  director  may  determine  to  be  useful 
and  reasonably  necessary:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  necessary 
military  control  over  any  member  of  the  military  or  naval  establishments  before  he  shall  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  military  or  naval  service. 

(4)  The  amount  of  each  monthly  payment  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  family  conditions  then 
existing. 

Every  person  applying  for  or  in  receipt  of  compensation  for  disability  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article  shall,  as  frequently  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  reasonably  required,  submit  himself  to 
examination  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  United  States  or  by  a  duly  qualified  physician  designated  or  ap- 
proved by  the  director.  He  may  have  a  duly  qualified  physician  designated  and  paid  by  him  present  to 
participate  in  such  examination.  For  all  examinations  he  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  director,  be  paid 
his  reasonable  travelling  and  other  expenses  and  also  loss  of  wages  incurred  in  order  to  submit  to  such  ex- 
amination. If  he  refuses  to  submit  himself  for,  or  in  any  way  obstructs,  any  examination,  his  right  to  claim 
compensation  under  this  article  shall  be  suspended  until  such  refusal  or  obstruction  ceases.  No  compen- 
sation shall  be  payable  while  such  refusal  or  obstruction  continues,  and  no  compensation  shall  be  payable 
for  the  intervening  period. 

In  cases  of  dismemberment,  of  injuries  to  sight  or  hearing,  and  of  other  injuries  commonly  causing 
permanent  disability,  the  injured  person  shall  follow  such  course  or  courses  of  rehabilitation,  re-education, 
and  vocational  training  as  the  United  States  may  provide  or  procure  to  be  provided.  Should  such  course 
prevent  the  injured  person  from  following  a  substantially  gainful  occupation  while  taking  same,  a  form 
of  enlistment  may  be  required  which  shall  bring  the  injured  person  into  the  military  or  naval  service.  .Such 
enlistment  shall  entitle  the  person  to  full  pay  as  during  the  last  mouth  of  his  active  service,  and  his  family 
to  family  allowances  and  allotment  as  hereinbefore  provided,  in  Ueu  of  all  other  compensation  for  the  time 
being.  In  case  of  his  wilful  failure  properly  to  follow  such  course  or  so  to  enlist,  payment  of  compensation 
shall  be  suspended  until  such  wilful  failure  ceases  and  no  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  the  intervening 
period. 

No  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  death  or  disability  which  does  not  occur  prior  to  or  within  one 
year  after  discharge  or  resignation  from  the  service,  except  that  where,  after  a  medical  examination  made 
pursuant  to  regulations,  at  the  time  of  discharge  or  resignation  fi'om  the  service,  or  within  such  reason- 
able time  thereafter,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  may  be  allowed  by  regulations,  a  certificate  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  director  to  the  effect  that  the  injured  person  at  the  time  of  his  discharge  or  resignation 
was  suffering  from  injury  likely  to  result  in  death  or  disability,  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  death 
or  disability,  whenever  occurring,  proximately  resulting  from  such  injury.  Compensation  shall  not  be 
payable  for  death  in  the  course  of  the  service  until  the  death  be  officially  recorded  in  the  department  under 
wi^ich  he  may  be  serving.  No  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  a  period  during  which  the  man  has  been 
"'.•ported  "missing"  and  a  family  allowance  has  been  paid  for  him  under  the  provisions  of  Article  II.  No 
ompensation  sliall  be  payable  for  death  inflicted  as  a  lawful  punishment  for  a  crime  or  military  offense 
jxcept  when  inflicted  by  the  enemy.  A  dismissal  or  dishonorable  or  bad  conduct  discharge  from  the  service 
shall  bar  and  terminate  all  right. to  any  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  article.  No  compen- 
sation shall  be  payable  unless  a  claim  therefor  be  filed,  in  case  of  disability,  within  five  years  after  discharge 
■)r  resignati.jii  from  the  service,  or,  in  case  of  death  during  the  service,  within  five  years  after  such  death 
8  officially  rec^iiled  in  the  department  under  which  he  may  be  serving:  Provided,  however.  That  whero 
ompensa'diin  is  payable  for  death  or  disability  occurring  after  discharge  or  resignation  from  the  service, 
laim  muse  h?.  made  wi'.hin  five  years  after  such  death  or  the  beginning  of  such  disability.  The  time 
■■•  ;in  iji'0"'id<jd  may  be  exf.inded  by  the  director  not  to  exceed  one  year  for  good  cause  shown.  If  at  the 
e  that  an.v'  uj  -.;  •icorii.->i  i.o  any  person  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  such  person  is  a  minor,  or  is 
unsound  mind  or  ;;iVaically  unable  to  make  a  claim,  the  time  herein  provided  shall  not  begin  to  run 
until  such  disability  cciih  :s. 

No  compensation  shail  be  payable  for  any  period  more  than  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  claim 
therefor,  nor  shall  increased  compensation  be  awarded  to  revert  back  more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date 
of  claim  therefor.  Compensation  shall  not  be  assignable,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  attachment  and  exe- 
cution and  from  all  taxation.  Compensation  shall  not  be  paid  while  the  person  is  in  receipt  of  service  or 
retirement  pay.  The  laws  providing  for  gratuities  or  p.ayments  in  the  event  of  death  in  the  service  and 
existing  pension  laws  shall  not  be  applicable  after  the  enactment  of  this  amendment  to  persons  now  in  or 
hereafter  entering  the  military  or  naval  service,  or  to  their  widows,  children,  or  their  dependents,  except 
In  so  far  as  rights  under  any  such  law  shall  have  heretofore  accrued. 

If  an  injury  or  death  for  which  compensation  is  payable  under  this  Act  is  caused  under  circumstanc&s 
creating  a  legal  liability  upon  some  person  other  than  the  United  States  or  the  enemy  to  pay  damage 
therefor,  the  director,  as  a  condition  to  payment  of  compensation  by  the  United  States,  shall  require  the 
beneficiary  to  assign  to  the  United  States  any  right  of  action  he  may  have  to  enforce  such  liability  of  such 
other  person  or  any  right  which  he  may  have  to  share  in  any  money  or  other  property  received  in  satis- 
faction of  such  liability  of  such  other  person.  The  cause  of  action  so  assigned  to  the  United  States  may  be 
prosecuted  or  compromised  by  the  director  and  any  money  realized  thereon  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  compensation  fund. 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  rate  of  pension  for  a  widow  of  an  officer  or  enlisted  man 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  who  served  in  the  Civil  War,  the  War  with 
Spain,  or  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  now  on  the  pension  roll  or  hereafter  to  be  placed  on  the  pension  roll, 
and  entitled  to  receive  a  less  rate  than  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  S25  per  month;  and  nothing  heroin 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  additional  allowance  provided  by  existing  pension  laws  on  account  of  a 
helpless  child  or  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age:  Proiiided,  however.  That  this  Act  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  reduce  any  pension  under  any  Act,  public  or  private:  And  -provided  further.  That  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  administered,  executed,  and  enforced  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

INSURANCE. 

The  United  States,  upon  application  to  the  bureau  and  without  medical  examination,  sliall  grant  in- 
surance against  the  death  or  total  permanent  disability  of  any  such  person  in  any  multiple  of  S500,  and  not 
less  than  $1,000  or  more  than  SI 0,000.  upon  the  payment  of  the  premiums.  Such  insurance  must  be  applied 
for  within  120  days  after  enlistment  or  after  entrance  into  or  employment  in  the  active  service  and  before 
discharge  or  resignation,  except  that  those  persons  who  are  in  the  active  war  service  at  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  co.ntract  of  insurance  may  apply  at  any  time  within  120  days 
thereutl.er  and  while  in  such  service.  Any  person  in  the  active  service  on  or  after  April  6,  1917,  who,  whilo 
In  sucii  service  and  before  the  expiration  of  120  da.vs  from  and  after  such  publication,  becomes  or  has  be- 
come totally  and  permanently  disabled  or  dies,  or  has  died,  without  having  applied  for  insurance,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  applied  tor  and  to  have  been  granted  insurance,  payable  to  such  person  during  his  life  in 
monthly  instalments  of  S25  each.  If  he  shall  die  either  before  he  shall  have  received  any  of  such  monthly 
instalments  or  before  he  shall  have  received  two  hundred  and  forty  of  such  monthly  instalments,  then  S25 
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per  month  shall  be  paid  to  his  wife  from  the  time  of  his  death  and  during  her  widowhood,  or  to  his  chlU 
or  widowed  mother  if  and  while  they  survive  him:  Proolded,  howetier.  That  not  more  than  two  hundret 
and  forty  of  such  monthly  instalments  including  those  received  by  such  person  during  his  total  and  per- 
manent disability  shall  be  so  paid;  and  in  that  event  the  amount  of  the  monthly  instalments  shall  be  appor- 
tioned between  them  as  may  be  provided  by  regulations.  The  insurance  shall  not  be  assignable  and  shal' 
not  be  subject  to  the  claims  of  creditors  of  the  insured  or  of  the  beneficiary.  It  shall  be  payable  only  to 
a  spouse,  child,  grandchild,  parent,  brother  or  sister,  and  also  during  total  and  permanent  disability  to 
the  Injured  person,  or  to  anv  or  all  of  them.  The  insurance  shall  be  payable  in  two  hundred  and  forty  equal 
monthly  instalments.  Provisions  for  maturity  at  certain  ages,  for  continuous  instalments  during  the  life 
of  the  Insured  qr  beneficiaries,  or  both,  tor  cash,  loan,  paid-up  and  e.xtended  values,  dividends  from  gains 
and  savings,  and  such  other  provisions  tor  the  protection  and  advantage  of  and  for  alternative  benefits  to 
the  Insured  and  the  beneficiaries  as  may  be  found  to  be  reasonable  and  practicable,  may  bo  provided  for 
In  the  contract  of  insurance,  or  from  time  to  time  by  regulations.  All  calculations  shall  be  based  upou 
the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality  and  interest  at  three  and  one-half  per  centum  per  annum, 
except  that  no  deduction  shall  be  made  for  continuous  instalments  during  the  life  of  the  insured  in  case  hi.s 
total  and  permanent  disability  continues  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  months.  Subject  to  regula- 
tions, the  insured  shall  at  all  times  have  the  right  to  change  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  of  such  insurance 
without  the  consent  of  such  beneficiary,  but  only  within  the  classes  herein  provided.  If  no  beneficiary 
within  the  permitted  class  be  designated  by  the  Insured,  either  in  his  lifetime  or  by  his  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, or  if  the  designated  beneficiary  does  not  survive  the  insured,  the  insurance  shall  be  payable  to  such 
person  or  persons,  within  the  permitted  class  of  beneficiaries  as  would  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  the 
residence  of  the  insured,  be  entitled  to  his  personal  property  in  case  of  intestacy.  If  no  such  person  sur- 
vive the  insured,  then  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  estate  of  the  insured  an  amount  equal  to  the  reserve  value, 
if  any,  of  the  insurance  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  three  and  one-half  per  centum  interest.  The  United 
States  shall  bear  the  expenses  of  administration  and  the  excess  mortality  and  disability  cost  resulting  from 
the  hazards  of  war.  The  premium  rates  shall  be  the  net  rates  based  upon  the  American  Experience  Table 
of  MortaUty  and  interest  at  three  and  one-half  per  centum  per  annum. 

During  the  period  of  war  and  thereafter  until  converted  the  insurance  shall  be  term  Insurance  for 
successive  terms  of  one  year  each.  Not  later  than  live  years  after  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  war 
as  declared  by  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  term  insurance  shall  be  converted, 
without  medical  examination,  into  such  form  or  forms  of  insurance  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations 
and  as  the  insured  may  request.  Regulations  shall  provide  for  tne  right  to  convert  into  ordinary  life, 
twenty  payment  life,  endowment  maturing  at  age  of  sixty-two  and  into  other  usual  forms  of  insurance  and 
shall  prescribe  the  time  and  method  of  payment  of  the  premiums  thereon,  but  payments  of  premiums  in 
advance  shall  not  be  required,  for  periods  of  more  than  one  month  each  and  may  be  deducted  from  the  pay 
or  deposit  of  the  insured  or  be  otherwise  made  at  his  election. 

In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  a  claim  under  the  contract  of  insurance  between  the  bureau  and 
any  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  thereunder,  an  action  on  the  claim  may  be  brought  against  the  United  States 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the  district  in  which  such  beneficiaries  or  any  one  of 
them  resides.  The  court,  as  part  of  its  judgment,  shall  determine  and  allow  such  reasonable  attorney  s 
fees,  not  to  exceed  ten  per  centum  of  the  amount  recovered,  to  be  paid  by  the  claimant  on  behalf  of  who' 
such  proceedings  are  instituted  to  his  attorney:  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  attorney  or  for  any  othei 
person  acting  as  claim  agent  or  otherwise  to  ask  for,  contract  for,  or  receive  any  other  compensation  be- 
cause of  such  action.  No  other  compensation  or  fee  shall  be  charged  or  received  by  any  person  except  such 
as  may  be  authorized  by  the  commissioner  in  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  him.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mi.sdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
for  each  and  every  such  offense,  be  fined  not  exceeding  S500,  or  be  Imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  exceeding 
two  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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DIRECTOR  William  C.  De  Lanoy,  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
made  public  on  October  15  the  following  schedules  of  terms  and  rates  under  the  Act  of  October  6. 
Insurance  will  be  Issued  for  any  of  the  following  aggregate  amounts  upon  any  one  life: 


Amount. 

Convert- 
ed Into 

Monthly 
Install- 
ments 
of— 

Amount. 

Convert- 
ed Into 

Monthly 
Install- 
ments 
of—     ■ 

A.mount. 

Convert- 
ed Into 
Monthly 
Install- 
ments 
of— 

AMOUNT. 

Convert- 
ed Into 
Monthly 
Install- 
ments 
of— 

$1,000 

Sl,500 

82,000 

82,500 

83,000 

85.75 
8.63 
11.50 
14.38 
17.25 

83,500 

84,000 

84,500 

85,000 

85,500 

20.13 
23.00 

25.88 
28.75 
31.63 

86,000 

86,.500 

87.000 

.87. .300 

88.000 

834 .  .50 
37.38 
40.25 
43.13 
48.00 

$8,500 

89,000 

89,500 

810,000 

S48.88 
51.75 
54.63 
57.50 

During  the  present  war  and  for  not  more  than  five  years  thereafter,  or  until  the  earlier  conversion  of 
this  policy  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  monthly  premium  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  table  or 
rates,  increasing  at  each  anniversary  of  the  policy  to  the  rate  lor  his  or  her  then  attained  age: 

TABLE   OF   PREMIUMS    FOR    85,000. 
[Ages  15  to  65.] 


ATTAINED  AGE.    ^I^^^hly     ATTAINED    AdE.     ^i°"V*>'>'      ATTAINED  AGE.     '^°""">-     ATTAINED   AGE.    ^^^^.^^y 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
S2. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Rate. 


83.15 
3.15 
3.15 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3, 30 
3.30 
3.35 
3.35 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
.33. 
34. 
35. 
:j6. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Rate. 


83.40 
3.45 
3.45 
3.50 
3.55 
3.60 
3.65 
3.70 
3.75 
3.80 
3.85 
3.95 
4.05 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48-. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 


84.10 
4.20 
4.35 
4.45 
4.60 
4.75 
4.95 
5.15 
5.40 
5.70 
6.00 
6  35 
0.75 


54.  . 

55.  . 

56.  . 

57.  . 
58.. 
59.. 
60.  . 
61.. 
62.. 
63.. 
64.. 
65.  . 


S7,20 

7.65 

8  20 

8  80 

9,50 

10.25 

11.05 

12.00 

13.00 

14.10 

15.35 

10.75 
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TABLE    OF    RATES. 

The  insurance  Is  Issued  at  monthly  rates  for  the  age  (nearest  birthday)  of  the  insured  when  the  insur- 
ie  goes  into  effect,  increasing  annually  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  policy  to  the  rate  for  an  age  one 
AT  higher,  as  per  the  following  table  of  rates: 


AGE  ■ 

SI. 000. 

81,500. 

.S2,000. 

1  S2,500, 

83,000. 

83,500. 

84,000. 

84,500. 

85,000. 

$5,500. 

5 

SO.  63 

SO.  95 

SI. 26 

SI,  58 

SI .  S9JI 

32.21 

S2.52 

S2.84 

83.15 

S3. 47 

.6 

.63 
.63 

.95 
.95 

1.26 
1.26 

1,58 
1.58 

1.89 
1.89 

2.21 
2.21 

2.62 
2.52 

2.84 
2.84 

3.15 
3.15 

3,47 

.7 

3.47 

18 

.64 
.64 
.64 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.66 
.66 
.67 
.67 
.68 
.69 
.69 
.70 

.96 

.96 

.&6 

.98 

.98 

.98 

.99 

.99 

1.01 

1.01 

1.02 

1.04 

1.04 

1.05 

1.28 
1.28 
1.28 
1,30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.32 
1.32 
1.34 
1.34 
1.36 
1.38 
1.38 
1.40 

1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.63 
1.63 
1.63 
1.65 
1.65 
1.68 
1.68 
1.70 
1.73 
1.73 
1.75 

1.92 
1.92 
1.92 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.98 
1.98 
2.01 
2.01 
2.04 
2.07 
2.07 
2.10 

2.24 
2.24 
2.24 
2.28 
2.28 
2.28 
2.31 
2.31 
2.35 
2.35 
2.38 
2.42 
2.42 
2.45 

2.56 
2.56 
2.66 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.64 
2.64 
2.68 
2.68 
2.72 
2.76 
2.76 
2.80 

2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
2.93 
2.93 
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DEFENSIVE  SEA  AREAS  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Mouth  op  Kennebec  River — Outer  limit:    Arc  of  circle  with  Pond  Island  Light  as  center,  ra 
two  (2)  nautical  mUes.     Inner  limit:    A  line  east  and  west  (true)  through  Perkins  .Island  Light. 

Portland — Outer  limit:  Arc  of  circle  centre  Portland  Head  Light,  radius  two  (2)  nautical  miles.     In 
limit:    Line  Portland  Breakwater  Light  to  west  bastion  Fort  Gorges. 

Portsmouth — Outer  limit:   Arc  of  circle  with  Whaleback  Reef  Light  as  centre,  radius  two  and  o 
half  (2)/^)  nautical  miles.     Inner  limit:   A  line  south  (true)  from  southwest  point  of  Clarks  Island. 

Boston — Outer  limit:  Line  from  Strawberry  Point  to  Spouting  Horn.  Inner  limit:  Line  west  taugei 
Sheep  Island  to  wharf  on  east  side  of  Long  Island.  Line  from  wharf  west  side  Long  Island  to  large  wha 
west  side  of  Deer  Island. 

New  Bedpohd — Outer  limit:  Arc  of  circle,  centre  the  east  point  of  reef  off  Clark  Point,  radius  distanc 
to  Dumping  Rocks  Lighthouse.     Inner  limit:    Line  between  Butler  Flats  Light  and  Egg  Island  Beacoi. 

Newport — Outer  limit:  Arc  of  circle  with  Beaver  Tail  Light  as  centre  and  radius  of  two  (2)  nautica 
miles.  Inner  limit:  Fort  Adams  fog  bell  to  north  tangent  of  North  Dumpling.  East  and  west  line  through 
Plum  Beach  Light. 

LONG  Island  East — Outer  limit:  Line  joining  Watch  Hill  and  Montauk  Point  Lights.  Inner  limit: 
Line  joining  Plum  Island  Light  and  Mumford  Point. 

New  York  East — Outer  limit:  Line  joining  Execution  Rocks  Light  and  east  tangent  of  Huckle- 
berry Island.     Inner  limit:    A  line  north   (true)   through  Whitestone  Point  Light. 

New  York  Main  Entrance — Outer  limit:  Arc  of  circle  centre  Romer  -Shoal  Light,  radius  six  (6) 
nautical  miles.     Inner  limit:    Line  west  (true)  from  flagpole  on  wharf  at  Fort  Hamilton. 

Delaware  River — Outer  limit:  East  and  west  line  through  north  end  of  Reedy  Island.  Inner  limit: 
East  and  west  line  through  Finns  Neck  Rear  Range  Light.  j 

Chesapeake  Entrance — Outer  limit:  Line  parallel  to  that  joining  Cape  Henry  Light  and  Cape 
Charles  Light  and  lour  (4)  nautical  miles  to  eastward  thereof,  and  tlie  lines  from  Cape  Charles  Liglit  and 
from  Cape  Henry  Light  perpendicular  to  this  line.  Inner  limit:  Line  parallel  to  line  joining  Cape  Henry 
Light  and  Cape  Charles  Light  and  three   (3)   nautical  miles  to  westward  thereof. 

Baltimore — Outer  limit:  Line  from  Persimmon  Point  to  Love  Point.  Inner  limit:  Line  joining 
Leading  Point  Range  Light  (Rear)   and  Sellers  Point. 

Potomac — Outer  limit:  Line  from  Marshall  Hall  wharf  to  south  extremity  of  Ferry  Point.  Inner 
limit:    Line  from  River  View  wharf  drawn  west  (true). 

Hampton  Roads — Outer  limit:  Line  from  Black  River  Light  to  point  one  (1)  nautical  mile  east  (true) 
of  Thimble  Shoal  Light;  then  South  (true)  to  shore.  Inner  limit;  Line  tangent  to  end  of  wharf  on  west 
side  of  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Fort  Wool. 

Wilmington  (Cape  Fear) — Outer  limit;  Oak  Island  Life-.Saving  Station  as  centre  of  .arc,  radius  five 
(5)  nautical  miles.  Inner  limit:  Line  joining  south  end  of  Fort  Caswell  and  Smith  Island  Range  Beacon 
(Rear) . 

Charleston — Outer  limit;  Arc  of  circle  with  Fort  Sumter  Light  as  centre,  radius  six  (6)  nautical  miles. 
Inner  limit:    Line  joining  Charleston  Light  and  Fort  Sumter  Light. 

Savannah — Outer  limit;  Arc  of  circle  with  Tybee  Island  Light  as  centre,  radius  ten  (10)  nautical 
mUes.     Inner  limit:    Line  across  channel  through  southeast  end  of  Cockspur  Island. 

Key  West — ^Outer  limit;  Arc  of  circle  with  Key  West  laght  as  centre,  radiu.-i  seven  (7)  nautical  miles. 
Inner  limit:    Line  joining  south  tangent  East  Crawfish  Key  and  south  tangent  of  Fort  Taylor. 

Tampa — Outer  limit:  Arc  of  circle  with  Egmont  Key  Light  as  centre,  radius  six  (6)  nautical  milt 
Inner  limit:    Line  tangent  to  southwest  point  of  Mullet  Key  and  east  tangent  of  Passage  Key. 

Pensacola — Outer  limit:  Arc  of  circle,  centre  Cut  (Front)  Range  Light,  radius  six  (G)  nautical  miles. 
Inner  Mmlt;    South  (true)  from  east  corner  of  dock  at  navy  yard,  old  drydook  .slip. 

Mobile — Outer  limit:  Arc  of  circle  with  Fort  Morgan  Light  as  centre,  radius  six  (6)  nautical  miles. 
Inner  limit;    Fort  Gaines  to  Fort  Morgan. 

Mississippi — Outer  limit:    Lucas  Canal.     Inner  limit:    Bolivar  Point. 

GALVESTON-rOuter  limit:  Arc  of  circle  with  Fort  Point  Light  as  centre,  radius  five  (5)  nautical  miles. 
Inner  limit:    Line  joining  Bolivar  Point  and  Fort  Point  Lights. 

San  Diego — Outer  limit:  Arc  of  circle  with. Point  Loma  Light  as  centre,  radius  two  (2)  nautical  milcr 
Inner  limit:    Line  joining  Beacons  Nos.  3  and  4. 

San  Francisco — Outer  limit;  Arc  of  circle  with  centre  at  middle  point  of  line  joining  Point  Bonit; 
Light  and  Rock  at  Cliff  House,  radius  four  (4)  nautical  miles.  Inner  Umit:  Line  from  Bluff  Point  to  Poin' 
Campbell  on  Angel  Island  and  line  from  Quarry  Point  on  Angel  Island  to  extreme  western  point  on  Goa' 
Island;  also  line  from  extreme  western  point  on  Goat  Island  to  North  Point,  San  Francisco. 

Columbia  River — Outer  limit:  Arc  of  circle  with  centre  three  (3)  nautical  miles  south  (true)  from 
North  Head  Light,  radius  three  (3)  nautical  miles.  Inner  limit:  Line  from  wharf  at  Flavel  Tansy  Point 
at  right  angles  to  axis  of  channel. 

Port  Orchard — Outer  limit:  Arc  of  circle,  centre  Orchard  Rock  Spindle,  radius  two  (2)  nautical 
miles.     Inner  limit:    Line  from  Point  White  at  right  angles  to  axis  of  channel  to  opposite  bank. 

Honolulu — -Outer  limit:  Arcs  of  circles  centres  Diamond  Head  Light  and  Honolulu  Harbor  Light, 
radii  nine  (9)  nautical  miles.     Inner  limit:    Line  across  channel  at  No.  7  fixed  light. 

Manila — Outer  limit:  Line  through  Luzon  Point  and  Fuego  Point.  Inner  limit:  Line  through  San 
Nicolas  Shoal  Light  and  Mt.  Sungay. 

The  responslblUty  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  any  damage  inflicted  by  force  of  arms  with  the 
object  of  detaining  any  person  or  vessel  proceeding  in  contravention  to  regulations  duly  promulgated  iu 
accordance  with  this  Executive  order  shall  cease  from  this  date.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  White  House,  5  AprU,  1917. 

REGULATIONS   FOR   CARRYING   INTO   EFFECT  THE  EXECUTIVE   ORDER   OF  THE 
PRESIDENT    ESTABLISHING    DEFENSIVE    SEA    AREAS. 

Whereas  In  accordance  with  section  44  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify,  revise,  and  amend  the 
penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved  March  4,  1909,  as  amended  by  "An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  naval  service,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March 
4,  1917,  defeaslve  sea  areas  have  been  established  by  my  order  of  April  5,  1917. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  authorize 
and  promulgate  the  following  orders  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  persons  and  vessels  within  the 
limits  of  defensive  sea  areas,  which  orders  and  regulations  are  necessary  for  purposes  of  national  defense: 

1.  In  the  neighborhood  of  each  defensive  sea  area  entrances  have  been  designated  for  incoming  and 
outgoing  vessels.  Including,  in  the  case  of  areas  across  which  more  than  one  channel  exists,  an  entrance 
for  each  channel.  These  entrances  arc  described  in  Article  X.  of  these  regulations  in  conjunctioi^  with 
the  areas  to  which  they  respectively  pertain. 

2.  A  vessel  desiring  to  cross  a  defensive  sea  area  shall  proceed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  entrance  to  the 
proper  channel,  flying  her  national  colors,  together  with  International  Code  number  and  pilot  signal,  and 
there  await  communication  with  the  harbor-entrance  patrol.  It  is  expressly  prohibited  for  any  vessel  to 
enter  the  limits  of  a  defensive  sea  area  otherwise  than  at  a  designated  entrance  and  after  authorization  by 
the  harbor-entrance  patrol. 

3.  Boats  and  other  craft  employed  In  the  harbor-entrance  patrol  will  be  distinguished  by  the  unJoD 
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k,  which  will  be  shown  from  a  position  forward;  they  will  also  fly  the  usual  naval  pennant.     At  night 
ey  may  show  a  vertical  hoist  of  tliree  lights — white,  red,  and  white,  in  the  order  named. 

4.  On  receiving  permission  from  the  harbor-entrance  patrol  to  enter  a  defensive  sea  area,  a  vessel 
ust  comply  with  all  instructions  as  to  pilotage  and  other  matters  that  she  may  receive  from  proper  authority, 
ther  before  or  during  her  passage  across  the  area.  It  is  understood  that  only  upon  condition  of  such  com- 
liance  is  the  said  permission  granted. 

5.  No  permission  will  be  granted  to  other  than  a  public  vessel  of  the  United  States  to  cross  a  defensive 
sea  area  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  nor  during  the  prevalence  of  weather  conditions  that  render  naviga- 
tion difficult  or  dangerous.  A  vessel  arriving  off  a  defensive  sea  area  after  sunset  shall  anchor  or  lie  to  at 
a  distance  of  at  least  a  mile  outside  its  limits  until  the  following  sunrise;  vessels  discovered  near  the  limits 
of  the  areas  at  night  may  be  fired  upon. 

6.  No  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  within  the  limits  of  a  defensive  sea  area  at  a  greater  speed 
than  five  (5)  linots  per  hour. 

7.  All  matters  pertaining  to  fishery  and  the  passage  of  small  crafts  within  a  defensive  sea  area  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  senior  officer  of  the  harbor-entrance  patrol. 

8.  These  regulations  are  subject  to  modification  by  the  senior  officer  of  the  harbor-entrance  patrol 
when  the  public  interest  may  require,  and  such  notification  as  circumstances  may  permit  will  be  issued 
regarding  modifications  thus  made. 

9.  Any  master  of  a  vessel  or  other  person  within  the  vicinity  of  a  defensive  sea  area  who  shall  violate 
these  regulations,  or  shall  fail  to  obey  an  order  to  stop  or  heave-to,  or  shall  perform  any  act  threatening 
the  efliciency  of  mine  or  other  defenses  or  the  safety  of  navigation,  or  shall  take  any  action  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  its  prosecution  of  war,  may  be  detained  therein  by  force  of  arms  and  renders 
himself  liable  to  prosecution  as  provided  for  in  the  act  to  codify,  revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the 
United  States,  approved  March  4,  1909,  as  amended  by  "the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  4,  1917. 

10.  The  designated  entrances  to  defensive  sea  areas  referred  to  in  Article  1  of  these  regulations  shall 
be  as  follows: 

DEFENSIVE   SEA    AREAS. 


Designated   Entrances   for   Incoming   Vessels.  Designated  Entrances  for   Outgoing   Vessels. 


Kennebec  River,  Me. — Seguimfeland  Light  bearing 

west  (true)  distant  1  nautical  mile. 
Portland,  Me. — Portland  Head  Light  bearing  north 

west  (true)  distant  2)4  nautical  miles. 
Portsmouth,    N.    H. — At   a   point   one-half   nautical 

mile  south  (true)   of  Gunboat  Shoal  Buoy. 
Boston,  Mi>S3. — Boston  Light  Vessel. 


New  Bedford,  Mass. — Dumpling  Rocks  Light  bear- 
ing  northwest    (true)    distant   IJ^    nautical   miles. 

Newport,'  R.  I.— ^Beaver  Tail  Light  bearing  north 
(true)   distant  2Hj   nautical  miles. 

Long  Island  Sound,  eastern  entrance — Watch  Hill 
Light  bearing  northwest  (true)  distant  5  nautical 
miles. 

Long  Island  Sound,  west  end — Execution  Rocks  Light 
bearing  southwest  (true)   distant   1   nautical  mile 

New  Yo-'',  southern  entrance — Sandy  Hook  Light 
bearing  west,  vtrue)   distant  10  nautical  miles. 

Delaware  River — In  the  channel  below  Reedy  Island. 

Chesapeake  Bay  entrance — Chesapeake  Bay  Main 
Ship  Channel  Entrance  Buoy. 

Baltimore,  Md. — At  Buoy  N2C,  entrance  to  Craig- 
hill  Channel. 

Potomac   River — In   channel   off  Dague   Creek. 

Haraoton  Roads — In  channel  2  nautical  miles  to  east- 
ward and  southward  of  Thimble  Shoal  Light. 

Cape  Fear,  N.  C. — At  a  point  4  nautical  miles  south- 
southwest  (true)  from  bell  buoy  at  entrance  channel. 

Charleston,  S.  C— Charleston  Light  Ship. 

Tybee  Roads,  Savannah,  Ga. — 4  nautical  miles  east 
of  Whistling  Buoy. 

Key  West,  Fla. — Sand  Key  Light  bearing  west- 
northwest   (true),   distant  5  nautical   miles. 

Tampa,  Fla. — Whistling  Buoy,  at  entrance  to  dredged 
channel. 

Pensacola,  Fla. — Pensacola  Light  bearing  north- 
northwest   (true),   distant  8  nautical   miles. 

Mobile,  Ala. — Whistling  Buoy  at  entrance  bearing 
north    (true),  distant  2  nautical  miles 

Mississippi  River— South  Pass  Gas  and  Whistling 
Buoy. 

Galveston,  Tex. — I,ighted  Buoy  No  1.  off  South  Jetty, 
bearing  west  (true),  distant  2  nautical  miles. 

San  Diego,  Cal. — Entrance  Whistling  Buoy. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — San  Francisco  Lightship. 

Columbia  River — North  Head  Light  bearing  north- 
east (true) ,  distant  6  nautical  miles. 

Port  Orchard,  Wash. — In  Sound  to  eastward  of  line 
joining  Restoration  Point  and  east  end  of  Blake 
Island  and  1  nautical  mile  south  (true)  of  Restora- 
tion Point. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii — Honolulu  Harbor  Light  bearing 
north-northeast    (true),   distant   10  nautical  miles. 

Manila,  P.  I. — Peak  of  Corregidor  Island  bearing 
north-northeast    (true),  distant  12  nautical  miles. 


In   the   channel   between   Perkins   Island   and    Bald 

Head. 
In   harbor   north   of   Portland   Breakwater   Light. 

In  the  channel  to  the  westward  of  Clark  Island. 

In  President  Roads  west  of  a  line  drawn  north  and 
south  (true)  one-half  nautical  mile  west  of  Deer 
Island  Light. 

In  the  channel  west  of  Egg  Island  Beacon. 

In  the  channel  west  of  Goat  Island. 

In  the  channel  northeast  (true)  of  Plum  Beach  Light. 

Bartlett  Reef  Light  Vessel. 


In  channel  west  of  a  line  drawn  north  (true)  from 

Whitestone  Light. 
In  Narrows  north  of  a  line  drawn  west  (true)  from 

fjagpole  on   Fort   Hamilton   Wharf. 
In  the  channel  off  New  Castle,  Pa. 
In  the  channel   between  Buoys  N2  and  No.  3  Gas 

Buoy. 
In  channel  on  line  between  Leading  Point  and  Sollers 

Point. 
In  channel  off  River  View. 
In   channel  to  northwestward   of  entrance  buoy  of 

dredge  at  channel,  Elizabeth  River. 
In  channel  near  Beacon  No.  2A,  off  Battery  Island. 

Lower  anchorage  to  westward   of  north  and  south 

line  (true)   through  Fort  Sumter  Light. 
Quarantine  anchorage. 

In  channel  of  fixed  red  beacon  to  north-northwest- 
ward of  Fort  Taylor. 
Off   quarantine  station. 

East  corner  of  dock  at  navy  yard  bearing  northwest 

(true),   distant  one-half   nautical   mile. 
Near  Buoy  C5. 

Buras  Church. 

United  States  Quarantine  Station. 

Between  Beacons  -5  and  6. 

Off  Quarry  Point,  Angel  Island;  and  off  light.  Goat 

Island. 
In  channel  to  eastward  of  Tansy  Point. 

To  westward  of  Point  White. 


In  harbor  north   of   Honolulu   Harbor  Lighthouse. 

San  Nicolas  Shoal  Light  beaiing  south  (true)  diatano 
1  nautical  mile. 
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UNITED    STATES    MILITARY    RESERVATIONS     INCLUDING    CEMETERIES 

(Given  out  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information.) 

Following  Is  a  list  of  the  United  St%te3  military  reservations,  Including  cemeteries  and  military  par. 

Alabama — Annlston  Field  Artillery  range,  Fort  Gaines;   Luverne  rifle  range.  Mobile  Bay   (Island 
Mobile  National  Cemetery,  Fort  Morgan,  Perdido  Bay  (lands  on  west  side  of  entrance). 

Alaslia — Beaver  Dam,  Birches,  Cape  Fanshaw,  Chena,  Chestochena.  Circle,  Copper  Center,  Cordov 
Delta,  Donnellya.  Eureka,  Fairbanks,  Gakona,  Fort  Gibbon,  Gulkana.  Hogan,  Hot  Springs,  Kalta  i 
Kctchumstock,  Keystone,  Kokrines,  Koyukuk,  Louden,  McCallums,  McCarthy,  Melozi,  Mentasta,  Mint  c 
Montague  Point,  Nenana,  Nome.  Northfork,  Nulato,  Old  Woman,  Paxsons,  Rampart,  Richardson,  Safet ' 
Harbor.  Saina,  Salcha,  Seward,  Sitka.  Teikheil,  Tolovana,  Tonslna,  Unalaklik,  Valdez,  Wortmans  (Amakna.i 
Island),  Cordova  and  Orca  Bays  (lands  and  islands).  Fort  Davis,  Dyea,  Fort  Egbert,  Fire  Island,  Fort 
Gibbon,  Hawkins  Island  (portion  of),  Japonsld  Island,  Fort  Llscum,  Fort  Liscum  target  range,  Point 
Campbell,  Point  Mackenzie,  Point  Possession,  Point  Spencer,  Fort  St.  Michael,  Fort  William  H.  Seward, 
Skagway,  Valdez-Fairbanks  Military  Road  Timber  Reserve. 

Arkansas — Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Fayetteville  National  Cemetery,  Hot  Springs  Reserva- 
tion, Little  Rock  National  Cemetery,  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots.  Fort  Smith  National  Cemetery. 

California — Alcatraz  Island,  Fort  Baker,  Fort  Barry.  Benicia  (post  and  arsenal).  Brothers  and  Sisters 
and  Marin  Islands,  Coronado  Beach,  Dead  Man's  Island.  Laguna  Merced.  Fort  MacArthur.  Fort  McDowell, 
Fort  Mason,  Fort  Miiey  (Point  Lobes).  Molate  Island  (Red  Rock),  Fort  Pio  Pico  (Zuninga  shoal  tract), 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  Fort  Rosecranz,  San  Diego  Barracks,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco 
National  Cemetery.  San  Pedro.  Fort  Winlield  Scott,  Yerba  Buena  Island. 

Colorado — Fort  Logan,  Fort  Logan  target  range. 

Connecticut — Fort  Grlswold    Fort  Hale.  Lighthouse  Point  (or  Five-Mile  Point),  Fort  Trumbull. 

Delaware — Fort  Delaware,  Delaware  Breakwater,  Fort  du  Pont,  "militia  target  range." 

District  of  Columbia — Aqueduct , Bridge  (northern  approach).  Battle  Ground  National  Cemetery, 
Columbia  Harmony  Association  (burial  site).  District  of  Columbia  Magazine  (Georgetown),  Ford's  Theatre 
property,  Soldiers'  Home  National  Cemetery,  Walter  Reed  United  States  Army  General  Hospital,  Washing- 
ton Barracks. 

Florida — Anastasla  Island  Military  Reservation,  Fort  Barrancas,  Barrancas  National  Cemetery, 
Cayo  Costa  or  Boca  Grande  Island,  Cedar  Keys  (and  Fort  Howard),  Fort  Clinch.  Fort  Dade.  Fort  De 
Soto,  Flag  Island,  Gasparilla  Island.  Kev  West  Barracks,  Key  West  Cemetery.  Fort  McRee.  Fort  Marion, 
Marteilo  Tower  No.  1  (site  of)  Virginia 'Key.  Martello  Tower  No.  2  (site  of),  Matanzas  Iplet  (site  of  work, 
at),  militia  target  range,  Moreno  Point  Reservation.  Pensacola  Military  Reservation,  Perdicido  Bay  (east 
side  of  entrance).  Fort  Pickens,  St.  Andrews  Sound  Reservation,  St.  Augustine  National  Cemetery,  St. 
Francis  Barracks,  St.  Johns  Bluff.  St.  Josephs  Bay  Reservation,  Fort  Taylor. 

Georgia — Andersonville  National  Cemetery.  Andersonville  Prison  property,  Augusta  Arsenal,  Chicka- 
mauga  National  Park,  Fort  Oglethorpe.  Lookout  Mountain.  Orchard  Knob.  Sherman  Helahts.  Bragg's 
neadciuarters,  DeLong  Place,  Ohio  Reservation,  site  of  the  Phelps  Monument,  site  of  Monument  to  Nine- 
teenth Illinois  Regiment.  Roadwavs.  Ringgold  Road.  Reeds  Bridce  Road.  Rossville  and  Vittetoe  (Dry 
Valley)  Road,  Dry  Valley  and  Crawfish  Springs  Road.  Glass  Mill  Road.  Lafayette  E.\tension  Road.  Mullisl 
and  McFarland  Gap  Road,  Jays  Mill  Road,  at  its  junction  with  Ringgold  Road,  eastern  nark  boundary, 
Alexander  Bridge  site.  Chickamauga- Vittetoe  Road.  I-a  Fayette  Road.  Orchard  Knob  Street.  Crest  Road, 
Gape  and  Crest  Road  ("cut-off"),  Stevens  Gap,  by  way  of  David  Crossroads,  to  Crawfish  Sorines,  Hooker 
Road,  Fort  McPherson,  Fort  McPherson  rifle  range.  Marietta  National  Cemetery,  militia  target  rani^t 
near  Savannah,  militia  target  range  near  Holton.  militia  target  range  near  Atlanta,  militia  target  range 
near  Augusta,  Fort  Oglethorpe  target  range.  Point  Peter,  Fort  Pulaski,  Fort  Screven. 

Hawaii — Fort  Armstrong,  Fort  De  Russy,  Honolulu  (lots  in).  Fort  Kamehamelia,  Keaahala.  Moku- 
umeume  (Fords  Island),  Punchbowl  Hill,  Puuloa,  Red  Hill-Salt  Lake-Makalapa,  Round  Top  and  Sugar 
Loaf,  Fort  Ruger,  Schofield  Barracks,  Fort  Shatter. 

Idaho — Boise  Barracks,  militia  rifle  range  (5  miles  north  of  Weiser). 

Illinois — Alton  Cemetery  (burial  lot  for  prisoners  of  war).  Camp  Butler  National  Cemetery,  Confederate 
Mound.  In  Oakwoods  Cemetery;  Graceland  Cemetery,  Mound  City  National  Cemetery,  Rock  Island 
Arsenal,. Rock  Island  National  Cemetery.  Fort  Sheridan,  Woodland  Cemetery  (soldiers'  lot). 

Indiana — Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Crown  Hill  National  Cemetery,  Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  Jeflerson- 
ville  Depot,  New  Albany  National  Cemetery,  Woodlawn  Cemetery  (lot  in). 

Iowa — Fort  Des  Moines.  Fort  Des  Moines  target  range,  Keokuk  National  Cemetery,  western  approach 
to  Rock  Lsland  (situated  in  the  city  of  Davenport),  militia  target  range,  Polk  County;  militia  target  range. 
Cedar  Ra.  ids:  Oakdale  Cemetery  (lots  in). 

Kansas — Baxter  Sprmgs  National  Cemetery,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Fort  Leavenworth  National  Cemetery, 
Mound  City  (soldiers'  burial  lot).  Fort  Scott  National  Cemetery. 

Kentucky — Ca,ve  Hill  National  Cemetery,  Danville  National  Cemetery,  Frankfort  (soldiers'  lot) , 
Lebanon  National  Cemetery,  Lexington  National  Cemetery,  Mill  Springs  National  Cemetery,  Camp  Nelson 
National  Cemetery,  Newport  Barracks  (city  of  Newport).  Fort  Thomas. 

Louisiana — Alexandria  National  Cemetery.  Baton  Rouge  National  Cemetery,  Chalmette  National 
Cemetery.  Fort  Jackson,  Jackson  Barracks,  Fort  Livingston,  Battery  Bienvenue,  Chalmette  Monument 
(site  of),  Fort  Macomb,  Fort  Pike,  Port  Hudson  National  Cemetery,  Proctor's  Landing  Military  Reserva- 
tion, Fort  St.  Philip. 

Maine — Augusta  National  Cemetery,  Fort  Baldwin,  Crow  Island,  Fort  Edgecomb,  Fort  Foster,  Fort 
Gorges,  Kennebec  Arsenal,  Fort  Knox  Fort  Levett,  Long  Island,  Fort  Lyon,  Fort  McKinley,  Fort  Machlas, 
Fort  Madison,  Fort  McClary,  militia  target  range  (city  of  Auburn),  Narrows  Island,  Peaks  Island.  Fort 
Popham.  Fort  Preble,  St.  George,  Fort  Scammel,  Sugar  Loaf  Island  (north  and  south).  Fort  Williams. 

Maryland — .A.nnapolis  National  Cemetery,  Autietam  Battlefield,  Antietam  National  Cemetery,  Fort 
Armistead,  Fort  Carroll.  Fort  Foote.  Fort  Howard,  Laurel  Cemetery  (soldiers'  lots),  Loudon  Park  National 
Cemetery,  Fort  McHenry,  Point  Lookout  Cemetery.  Fort  Smailwood.  Fort  Wasliington. 

Massachusetts — Fort  Andrew.  Fort  Andrews,  Eort  Banks,  Deer  Island,  Gloucester  Gun  House,  Fort 
Heath,  Fort  Independence  (Castle  Island),  Fort  Lo^.Long  Point  (Provincetown),  Nahant  (lands  at).  Outer 
Brewster.  Fort  Phoenix.  Fort  Pickering,  Fort  Revere.  Fort  Rodman.  Salisbury  Beach,  Fort  Sewall.  Spring- 
field Armory,  Fort  Standish  (new).  Fort  Standish  (Old),  Fort  Strong,  Fort  Warren,  Watertown  Arsenal, 
Fort  Wlnthrop. 

Michigan — Fort  Brady,  target  range  (Fort  Brady),  Lakeside  Cemetery,  Fort  Mackinac.  Mackinac 
Island  National  Park,  militia  target  range  at  Ann  Arbor,  Big  Rapids  Fort  Wayne,  Cheboygan,  Detroit, 
Flint.  Grand  Rapids.  Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  and  Saginaw. 

Minnesota — St.  Louis  River  Military  Reservation,  St.  Paul  quartermaster  and  commissary  depot. 
Fort  Sne'llng. 

Mississippi — Corinth  JJational  Cemetery.  Natchez  National  Cemetery,  Ship  Island,  Vlcksbui'g  National 
Cemetery,  Vlcksburg  National  Military  Park. 

Missouri — Arcadia  target  range,  Jefferson  Barracks,  Jefferson  Barracks  National  Cemetery.  Jefferson 
City  National  Cemetery,  militia  target  range  (St.  Louis),  militia  target  range  (Nevada).  St.  Louis  clothing 
depot.  St.  Louis  powder  depot,  Springfield  National  Cemetery,  Union  Cemetery  (Kansas  City,  site  of  Con- 
federate Monument). 

Montana — Big  Hole  Battle  Field  (monument  site).  Custer  Battle  Field  National  Cemetery,  Fort 
Keogh  I'emount  depot,  Fort  Missoula,  Fort  William  Henry  Harrison. 
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Nebraska — Army  Building  (Omaha),  Fort  Crook,  Fort  McPherson  National  Cemetery,  Fort  Omaha, 
ilia  depot,  Plattsmouth  rltle  range,  Fort  Robinson. 

New  Hampsnire — Fort.  Constitution,  militia  target  range  (Manctjesler  range),  Newcastle  (reservation 
r),  Portsmouth  (reservation  at),  Portsmouth  gun  house,  Fort  Stark,   f 

New  Jersey — Bay.side  (Point  Comfort).  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  Finns  Point  National  Cemetery, 
.•t  Hancock,  Fort  Mott,  Picatinny  Arsenal  (United  States  powder  depot). 

New  Mexico — P'ort  Bayard,  Fort  Bliss  target  range,  militia  target  range  (near  Lincoln),  Santa  Fe 
itional  Cemetery,  Fort  Wingate. 

New  York — Army  Building,  Cypress  Hills  National  Cemetery,  Ft)rt  Hamilton,  Fort  H.  G.  Wright, 

le  St.  Michel  (Crab  Island),  Fort  Jay   (Governors  Island),  Fort  Lafayette,  Madison  Barracks   (post). 

ladison  Barracks  (Stony  Point  target  range).  Fort  Michie,  Fort  Montgomery,  Fort  Newton,  New  York 

^rsenal.   Fort  Niagara,   Fort  Ontario,   Pine   Plains  manoeuvre  reservation,   Plattsburg   Barracks,   Plumb 

slaud  (Kings  County),  Fort  Porter,  Sag  Harbo"",  Fort  Schuyler,  Fort  Slocum,  Foit  Terry,  Fort  Tompkins, 

Fort  Totten,  Fort  Tyler,  Fort  Wadsworth,   Watervliet  Arsenal,  West  Point,   \\  est  Point   (Round  Pond, 

right  of  way  for  water  pipes,  etc.),  West  Point  (Popolopen  Creek  tract  tor  water  supply  and  rights  of  way). 

West  Point  (Constitution  Island),  Fort  Wood   (Bedloes  Island),  Woodlawn  National  Cemetery. 

North  Carolina — Beacon  Island,  Port  Caswell,  Guilford  Courthouse  battlefield  monument  site,  Fort 
Macon,  militia  target  range  (Dunn),  militia  target  range  (Morehead  City).  Newbern  National  Cemetery, 
Raleigh  National  Cemetery,  Salisbury  National  Cemetery,  Wilmington  National  Cemetery. 
North  Dakota — Fort  Lincoln,  militia  target  range  (near  city  of  Grand  Forks). 

Ohio — Camp  Chase  Cemetery,  cemetery  lot  near  Cincinnati,  Columbus  Barracks,  Woodland  Cemetery. 
Oklahoma — Fort  Gibson  National  Cemetery,  militia  target  range  (in  Lincoln  County),   Fort  Reno, 
Fort  Sill,  Fort  Sill  water  supply  reserve. 

Oregon — -Coos  Bay  Military  Reservation,  militia  target  range  in  Douglas  County,  militia  target  range 
in  Clackamas  County.  Sand  Island.  Fort  Steven  (Point  Adams).        ,, 

Pennsylvania — Allegheny  Cemetery  (soldiers'  lot),  Ashland  Cemeitery  (soldiers'  lot),  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Frankford  Arsenal,  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery,  Gettysburg  National  Park,  La  Fayette  Cemrtery 
(soldiers'  lot).  Lebanon  Cemetery  (soldiers'  lot),  Mechanics'  Cemetery  (soldiers'  lot).  Fort  Mifflin,  militia 
rifle  range  in  Delaware  County,  Odd  Fellows'  Cemetery  (soldiers'  lot),  Philadelphia  depot  of  the  quarter- 
master's department,  Philadelphia  National  Cemetery,  Pittsburgh  storage  and  supply  depot,  Presque 
Isle,  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery  (soldiers'  lot),  Tobyhanna  artillery  target  range. 

Rhode  Island — Fort  Adams.  Fort  Getty,  Fort  Greble,  Fort  Greene,  Fort  Mansfield,  Fort  Phil  Kearny, 
Rose  Island,  Fort  Wetherill,  Fort  Wolcott  (Goat,  Island). 

South  Carolina — Bay  Point,  Beaufort  National  Cemetery,  Florence  National  Cemetery,  Fort  Fremont, 
Hilton  Head,  Fort  Moultrie.  Castle  Pinckney,  Fort  Sumter.  Fort  Winyaw. 
South  Dakota — Fort  Meade,  militia  target  range  near  Watertown. 

Tennessee — -Andrew  Johnson  National  Cemetery,  Chattanooga  National  Cemetery,  Chickamauga 
and  Chattanooga  National  Park,  Fort  Donelson  National  Cemetery,  Hazen  Monument.  Knoxville  National 
Cemetery,  Memphis  National  Cemetery,  militia  target  range  In  Knox  County,  Nashville  National  Cemetery, 
Pittsbm'g  Landing  National  Cemetery,  Shiloh  National  Cemetery,  Shiloh  National  Military  Park.  Stones 
River  National  Cemetery. 

Texas — Fort  Bliss,   Brownsville  National   Cemetery,   Fort  Clark,   Fort  Crockett,  Eagle  Pass,   Leon 

Springs  target  and  manoeuvre  range.  Fort  Mcintosh,  militia  rifle  range  at  Camp  Mabry,  Pelican  Spit, 

■~ort  Sam  Houston.  San  Antonio  Arsenal,  San  Antonio  National  Cemetery,  Fort  San  Jacinto,  Fort  Travis. 

Utah — Fort  Crittenden  Military  Cemetery,  Fort  Douglas,  Fort  Duchesne,  militia  target  range  in  Utah, 

gden  Observatory. 

Vermont — Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Green  Mount  Cemetery  (soldiers'  lot).  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery  (soldiers' 
it  In). 

Virginia — Alexandria  National  Cemetery,  Aqueduct  Bridge  (.southern  approach).  Arlington,  Arlington 

National  Cemetery,  Balls  Bluff  National  Cemetery,  Belvoir,  or  White  Hou.se  tract;  Cape  Henry,  City 

Point  National  Cemetery,  Cold  Harbor  National  Cemetery,  Craney  Island,  Culpeper  National  Cemetery, 

Danville  National   Cemetery,   Ferry   Point,   Fredericksburg   National   Cemetery,    Front   Royal   Remount 

">epot,  Glendale  National  Cemetery,  Hampton  National  Cemetery,  Fort  Harrison  National  Cemetery, 

toods  (fort  at),  Fort  Hunt  (Sheridan's  Point),  Middle  Grounds,  Chesapeake  Bay;  Fort  Monroe,    Fort 

lonroe  (the  Sherwood),  Fort  Myer  and  Military  Road.  Fort  Nelson,  Fort  Norfolk,  Poplar  Grove  National 

>metery,   Potomac  Highway  Bridge,   Richmond   National  Cemetery,   Seven   Pines  National   Cemetery, 

taunton  National   Cemetery,   Willoughby   Spit    (land  at),   Winchester  National   Cemetery,   Fort   Wool, 

'orktown  Monument,  Yorktown  National  Cemetery. 

Washington — Fort  Canby  (Cape  Disappointment).  Canoe  Island  Fort  Casey,  Challam  Point,  Challam 
oint  (land  opposite).  Fort  Columbia,  Deception  Pass  (north  side).  Deception  Pass  (south  side),  Double 
;lufl,  Fort  Flagler,  Foulweather  Point,  Fort  George  Wright,  Gig  Harbor,  Goose  Island,  Hoods  Head,  Hope 
.=!land  and  Skagit  Island,  Lagoon  Point,  Fort  Lawtou.  Lopez  Island  (northwest  portion),  Lopez  Island 
southwest  portion),  Middle  Point  and  Orchard  Point,  Nee-Ah  Harbor  (east  side),  Nee-Ah  Harbor,  (west 
ide).  New  Dungeness  Harbor  (lands  on  north  side),  New  Dungeness  Harbor  (lands  on  south  side).  Nodule 
'oint.  Point  Defiance,  Point  Hudson,  Port  Madison  (Agate  Passage),  Protection  Island  (land  opposite), 
an  Juan  Island  (eastern  side),  San  Juan  Island  (southeast  point).  Shaw  Island  (eastern  side).  Shaw  Island 
western  side).  Fort  Spokane  (old  site),  Sucia  Lslands,  Tala  Point,  Thi-ee  Tree  Point,  Fort  Townsend,  Van- 
ouver  Barracks,  Vancouver  Point,  Vashon  Island,  Waadah  Island,  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Fort  Ward,  Wash- 
igton  Harbor  (east  side),  Wasiiington  Harbor  (west  side),  Whidbeys  Island  (north  point).  Fort  Whitman, 
'ort  Worden. 

West  Virginia — Grafton  National  Cemetery. 

Wisconsin — Forest  Hill  Cemetery  (soldiers'  lot).  Forest  Home  Cemetery  (soldiers'  lot).  Fort  Crawford 
vliHtary  Cemetery,  militia  target  range  near  La  Crosse,  militia  target  range  near  Milwaukee.  Mount  Ceme- 
ery  (soldiers'  lot),  Protestant  Cemetery  (soldiers'  lot).  Fort  Winnebago  Military  Cemetery,  Sparta  target 

Wyoming — Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  IS^rget  and  Manoeuvre  Reservation  (Pole  Mountain 
.Reservation),  Fort  Mackenzie,  Monument  site.  Fort  Phil  Kearney. 

NATIONAL    SFiCURITY     LEAGUE. 

Honorary  President — Elihu  Root.  (Joseph  H.  Choate  was  Honorary  President  from  date  of  organiza- 
tion until  his  death,  May  14,  1917.)  Honorary  Vice-President — Alton  B.  Parker.  President — S.  Stanwood 
Menken.  Vice-Presidents — George  Wharton  Pepper,  Philadelphia;  G«orge  Von  L.  Meyer,  Boston;  Willet 
M.  Spooner,  Milwaukee;  Luke  E.  Wright,  Memphis;  Franklin  Q.  Brown,  New  York.  Secretary — Herbert 
Barry.  Treasurer — Edward  H.  Clark.  Chairman  Board  of  Directors — Charles  E.  Lydecker.  CItairman 
Finance  Committee — Franklin  Q.  Brown.     Executive  Secretary — Heru-y  L.  West. 


AMERICAN     FOLKLORE     SOCIETY. 

President — Dr.  R.  H.  Louie,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York.  Editor — Professor 
Franz  Boas,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Secretary — Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  107  Brattle  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     Treasurer — Professor  A.  M.  Tozzer,  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camps. 


RESERVE    OFFICERS'    TRAINING    CAMPS. 

Two  series  of  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camps  were  held  in  1017,  and  a  third  series  Ls  to  begin  Jam 
6  1918  Altogether,  more  than  75,000  men  have  attended  to  date,  and  more  than  60,000  officers  c^ 
missions  have  been  issued  to  the  volunteer  branch  pi  the  service  ♦  j  „„  ,„„„, 

The  training  camps  oJ  the  first  series,  which  lasted  from  May  15  to  August  14,  were  located  as  follm 
Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y.;  Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y.;  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.;  Fort  Myer,  Vn.;  l-c 
Oelethoroe.  Ga  ;  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.;  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. ;  Fort  Sheridan,  111.;  Fort  Log: 
H   Roots,  Ark.;  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.;  Fort  Riley,  Kan.;  Leon  Springs,  Tex.;  The  Presidio,  of  San  Iranclsc 

Cal 

'  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  officers  graduated  at  the  first  series  of  campe.  All  hav 
been  assigned  to  duty  with  the  sixteen  National  Army  divisions  or  elsewhere,  and,  with  few  exceptions 
reported  for  duty  August  29.  RECAPITULATION. 


Int. 

Cav. 

F.  A. 

C.A.C. 

Engi- 
neers . 

Q.M. 

ORD- 
NANCE. 

Pnov.  2d  Lieuts., 
Regular  Army. 

Totals 

Rank. 

tical. 

Sup- 
ply. 

M.G. 
S. 

Inf. 

Cav. 

F.A. 

C.A. 
C. 

•Colonels 

Lieut-Cols 

Majors 

Captains 

First  Lieuts. . .  . 
Second  Lieuts. . 

2 

1 

141 

2,274 

2,315 

8,376 

2 

1 

18 
251 
258 
955 

25 

547 

684 

2,799 

1 
170 
170 
497 

50 
419 

747 
750 

235 

61 
123 
121 

3,722 

3,667 

75 

77 

80 

4,452 

1,375 

178 

510 

224 

18,929 

Total 

13,109 

1,482 

4,055 

838 

1.966 

3,067 

152 

305 

80 

1,375 

178 

510 

224 

27,341 

*  Appointed  in  1916.     Attended  training  camps  and  recommended  for  retention  in  service. 

H.  P.  McCain,  The  AdjutantrGeneral. 

NOTE — In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  graduated  on  October  15,  from  the  Fort  Des  Moines  Camp 
612  students,  of  whom  104  were  commissioned  as  Captains. 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  CAMPS. 
The  attendance  at  the  second  series  of  camps  was  approximately  as  follows: 


Camp. 

Strength. 

Camp. 

Strength 

Fort  Bpniamin  Harrison.  Ind 

2,533 
815 
2,570 
1,509 
1,372 

Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y 

3,940 

3,148 

Fort  Sheridan,  111 

4,0.';4 

Fort  Snelling,  Minn 

1,61 

Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal 

l,5i 

In  the  third  series,  as  in  the  others,  it  has  been  decided  to  admit  a  certain  number  of  graduates  i 
under-graduates  of  universities,  colleges  and  schools  which  have  earned  recognition  by  having  had  mllit 
training  under  army  officers  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  following  Institutions  have  earned  such 
cognition  and  have  been  assigned  a  quota.  The  entire  number  of  graduates  and  under-graduates  to 
admitted  is  2,490. 

COLLEGES. 

Ouach'ta  University,  Arkadclphia,  Ark.;  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa;  Leiand  Stanford  ,. 
University,  Stanford  University,  Cal.;  Throop  College  of  Technology,  Pasadciia,  Cal.;  Yale  Unlversit 
New  Haven,  Ct.;  VVesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Ct.;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  Indiai 
University,  Bloomington;  Dubuque  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City;  Bo^ 
doin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.;  St  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimor 
Md.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.;  Princeton  Ue 
versity,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  The  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.  C;  Norwiiti 
University,  Northfleld,  Vt.;  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  University  of  Washington,  Seattfe, 
Wash.;  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington;  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn;  University  of 
Arizona,  Tuscon;  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayettevillc;  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  State  Affi- 
cuitural  College  of  Colorado,  Fort  Collins;  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs;  Delaware  College, 
Newark;  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville;  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Dahlonega;  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens;  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow;  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaigil;  Purdue  di- 
versity, Lafayette,  Ind.;  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington;  Louisiana  State  University  and  State  Tv.e- 
chanic  College,  Baton  Rouge.  La.;  University  of  Maine,  Orono;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amhefit; 
University  of  Minne.sota,  Minneapolis;  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanics  College,  Agricultural  College; 
Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Bozeman;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  Univertlty 
of  Nevada,  Reno;  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Durham;  Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  State  College;  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  West  Raleigh;  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  Agricultural  College;  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College, 
Stillwater;  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvaliis;  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston;  South  Dakota 
Slate  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings;  Clomson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson  College, 
S.  C;  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxvllle;  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  College  of  Texas,  College  Station; 
Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan;  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College.  Burlington; 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg;  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman;  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, Morgantown;  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie;  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  Ames;  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kan.;  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  College 
Park;  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Lansing;  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia;  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  Colego,  Pa.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge;  Pennsylvania  Military  College,  Chester. 

MILITARY    SCHOOLS. 

Western  Military  Academy,  Alton,  111.;  Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  Ind.;  Wentworth  Military 
Academy,  Lexington,  Mo.;  Kemper  Military  School,  Boonvllle,  Mo.;  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  Bos- 
well;  St..  John's  School,  Manlius,  N.  Y.;  St.  John's  Military  Academy,  Delafield,  Wis.;  Kentucky  Mlilt?' 
Institute,  Lyndon,  Ky.;  College  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Shattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minn.;  Staun- 
ton Military  Academy,  Staunton,  Va.;  New  York  Military  Academy,  Cornwall  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Marlon 
Institute,  Marlon,  Ala.;  The  Harvard  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Georgia  Military  Academy,  College  Park, 
Ga.;  Georgia  Military  College,  Milledgeville,  Ga.;  Gordon  Institute,  Barnesvllle,  Ga.;  Gulf  Coast  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Gulf  port.  Miss.;  Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.;  Ohio 
Northern  University,  Ada,  Ohio. 


National  Geographic  Society. 


RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CAMPS— Co«n««i;rf. 


FURTHER    INFORMATION. 
These  camps  will  be  heldr    (a)  One  in  each  Regular  Army,  National  Guard,  and  National  Army  Di- 
on,    (b)  One  each  in  the  Philippines,  Panama,  and  Hawaii,     (c)  One  each  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  Fort 
n  Houston,  Texas,  and  Chickamauga,  Ga. 

The  total  quota  trom  the  educational  institutions  named  above  is  2,490.     The  quota  from  the  Regular 
my.  National  Army,  and  National  Guard,  is  1.7  per  cent,  of  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  organlzatiou 
igiment  or  other  smaller  separate  unit).     Graduates  and  under-graduates  of  the  Institutions  listed,  who 
HI  be  between  21  and  31  years  old  on  January  5,  1918, are  eligible  for  admission.     Applicants  may  be  married 
;  unmarried,  but  other  things  being  equal,  examining  offlcers  will  give  preference  to  unmarried  men.     Grad- 
ates and  under-graduates  of  these  institutions  who  did  not  take  the  course  of  mihtary  training  offered  by  the 
nstitution  are  not  eligible  for  admission. 

The  normal  strength  of  each  training  school  will  be  about  440  students,  organized  into  one  infantry 
company  and  one  light  artillery  battery.  The  schools  prescribed  in  (a)  paragraph  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  division  commanders  who  will  detail  the  commanding  officer  and  the  instructor  persouiiel. 
The  school  prescribed  In  (b)  paragraph  will  be  organized  at  such  places  as  the  commanding  generals  of  the 
territorial  divisions  and  departments  concerned  may  order,  and  will  be  under  their  supervision.  The  schools 
at  Fort  Bliss,  Chickamauga  and  Fort  Sam  Houston  (c)  will  be  organized  by  the  department  commanders. 

STATUS  OF  STUDENTS, 
(a)  Enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army,  National  Guard,  and  National  Army  will  be  carried  on  de- 
tached service  while  students  at  training  schools.  They  will  receive  the  pay  and  allowances  of  their  grade. 
■(b)  Graduates  of  the  institutions  listed,  selected  to  attend,  will  be  required,  upon  reporting  at  the 
school,  to  enlist  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  If  after  completing  the  three  months'  course  they  are  not 
recommended  for  commission  they  will  be  required  to  remain  in  service  and  finish  their  enlistment.  While 
students  they  will  receive  the  pay  and  allowances  of  privates,  first  class;  this  will  be  about  S30  per  month, 
)lus  food,  clothing  and  quarteis.  i 

All  men  who  successfully  complete  the  three  months'  course  and  are  so  recommended,  will  be  carried 
m  a  list  as  eligible  for  appointment  as  second  lieutenant  and  will  be  commissioned  as  vacancies  occur,  in 
he  order  of  merit  determined  by  performance  while  at  the  training  school;  provided  that  their  service, 
etween  date  of  graduating  and  date  of  occurence  of  their  vacancy,  has  been  satisfactory.  The  training 
imps  are  primarily  for  men  to  be  commissioned  in  the  line.  The  Quartermaster-General,  Chief  of  Ord- 
ance.  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  Chief  of  Engineers  and  Chief  Signal  Officer  liave  been  authorized  to  organize 
ich  schools  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  training  of  men  to  be  ofhcers  in  their  corps. 

THE    NORTH    GERMAN    LLOYD    DURING    THE    WAR. 

(From  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  August,  1917.) 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  shareholders  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  have  received  no  report 

im  their  directors:  hence  the  Berlin  Year  Book  1916-17,  "The  War  and  Shipping,"  with  special  refcr- 

ice  to  the  North  German  Lloyd,  is  of  so  much  the  greater  interest  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  general 

•h'-c.     In  this  book  appears  an  article  by  Mr.  Heineken,  the  general  manager  of  the  North  German  Lloyd, 

nich  he  gives  an  insight  into  the  activities  of  the  company  during  the  present  war.     As  is  known,  .some 

s  steamers  have  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  country  as  auxiliary  cruisers.     Mr.  Heineken  writes: 

"Our  ships  have  been  used  in  the  service  of  the  Empire  not  only  as  ships  of  war  but  also  as  a  means 

.ransport  for  raw  materials,  and  In  that  service  ther  have  rendered  great  assistance.     During   191.5 

1916  two  of  Qur  freight  boats,  the  Norderney  and  the  Schwabe,  were  engaged  in  carrying  ore  from 

iden.     Unfortunately  one  of  these,  the  Norderney,  met  with  an  accident.     It  ran  upon  an  enemy  mine 

1  foundered,  the  captain  and  three  of  the  crew  meeting  a  heroic  death. 

"During  the  long  time  of  involuntary  idleness,  we  have  naturally  had  in  view  the  replacing  of  our 
3  in  ships  and  the  possible  increase  of  our  shipyards  in  general.  We  have  ordered  a  large  series  of  new 
ssels  to  be  built  similtaneously  in  various  German  shipyards.  Several  of  these  vessels  were  ordered  he- 
re the  war,  and  the  prices  for  building  them  were  considerably  below  the  present  prices.  Besides  oui- 
10  large  passenger  boats,  Columbus  and  Hindenburg,  of  about  3.5,000  gross  registered  tons,  and  our  two 
ssenger  and  freight  boats,  Munchen  and  Zeppelin,  between  17,000  and  18,000  tons,  we  have  given  ordens 
r  a  large  number  of  larger  freight  steamers.  On  these  orders  not  only  all  the  instalments  were  paid  as 
ey  fell  due,  but  considerable  advances  have  been  made  also  to  shipyards  " 

1  Mr.  Heineken  asserts  that  the  statement  that  after  the  war  all  the  needs  of  German  companies  will 
liaie  been  met  and  that  they  will  all  have  very  rich  returns  is  not  justified.  He  is,  however,  far  from  hold- 
inga  pessimistic  view  with  regard  to  the  future  of  German  shipping.  "The  considerable  dimunition  of  the 
wot'd'a  tonnage  during  the  war,"  he  states,  "which  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  attributed  to  the  activity  of 
oursubmarines,  will  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  have  as  a  consequence  a  rise  in  the  rates  of  freight,  from 
whi  h  the  mercantile  fleet  will  profit.  The  question  is,  how  long  this  bull  on  the  Ireight  market  will  last. 
A  firther  question  is  whether  German  shipping  will  really  be  destined  to  make  unllm.ited  use  of  these  cir- 
cuu  itaiH'es.  A  temporary  reduction  of  certain  imports  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  can  not  be  avoided." 
Heiielieves  that  a  doubly  difficult  task  awaits  German  shipping  after  the  war.  First,  he  says,  it  must  corn- 
par,-  and  make  up  the  great  loss  and  damage  of  the  years  of  war,  and,  secondly,  "make  up  the  gigantic  ad- 
van  age  which,  through  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  has  so  extraordinarily  strengthened  enemy  and  neutral 
shi[owners  In  advance  of  us.  This  much,  however,  is  certain — that  the  German  companies,  if  thfy  are 
helped  over  the  first  difficult  times,  *hen  they  will  have  to  meet  the  most  severe  competition  from  their 
forcgn  cimpetitors,  will  be  able  to  withstand  this  severe  trial  and  win  back  the  lost  ground." 

NATIONAL     GEOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 

i'ounded  in  1889,  "for  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  geographic  knowledge,"  the  society  has  now  more 
tha>'  000,000  members.  In  the  promotion  of  its  purpose  to  increase  geographic  knowledge,  its  expeditions 
hau  unearthed  Machu  Picchu,  the  holy  city  of  the  Incas,  have  studied  the  problems  of  vulcanism  and 
eari  tupiakes  in  the  West  Indies,  Alaska,  and  the  Mediterranean,  have  made  the  most  exhaustive  study 
of  glacial  action  ever  undertaken,  and  accomplished  other  important  investigations  and  discoveries.  In 
the  work  of  diffusing  geographic  knowledge,  it  publishes  a  magazine  which  reaches  more  than  600,000 
homes,  conducts  a  bureau  of  information  which  furnishes  daily  statements  without  charge  to  the  pres.3 
of  the  United  States  concerning  places  and  matters  of  geographic  interest  in  the  public  eye,  publishes  books, 
mai)s,  and  monographs,  and  otherwise  cultivates  a  national  interest  in  the  broader  phases  of  non-technical 
MS  v.cll  as  technical  geography.  The  society  last  year  contributed  out  of  its  reserve  funds  the  money  neces- 
sary to  purchase — to  preserve  from  destruction — the  privately-owned  big  trees  of  the  Sequoia  National 
Vark  region  of  California,  and  deeded  them  to  the  Federal  Government  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  for  the  bene- 
o:  posterity. 

The  society's  most  important  exploration  activity  during  1917  was  the  despatch  of  a  fully  equipped 
expedition  to  Alaska,  where  a  further  study  of  volcanic  disturbances  in  the  Mount  Katmai  region  was  un- 
dertaken. This  investigation,  occupying  many  months,  was  supplementary  to  the  notable  work  of  the 
society's  1915-1916  expedition,  which  was  the  first  to  explore  the  now  famous  "Valley  of  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes,"   the  most  remarkable  volcanic  region  in  the  world. 

The  officers  are:  President — O.  H.  Tlttmann.  Vice-President — John  E.  PlUsbury.  Secretary — O. 
P.  Atistin.    Director  and  Editor — Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor.    Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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UNITED    STATES    MARINE    CORPS. 

(As  Of  date  September  10,  1917.) 

Adjutant  ani  Inspector's  Department — Brig. -Gen.  Charles  H.  Lauchheimer.  Quartermaster's  Depa 
ment — Bri?.-Gen.  Charles  L.  McCawley.  Paymaster's  Department — Bri?.-Gen.  George  Richards.  Specx 
Assistant  to  the  Major-General  Commandant — Charles  A.  Ketcham.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Quartermaster- 
W.  W.  Trail.     Headquarters,  Navy  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  corps  is  (October  1,  1917)  1197  officers,  100  warrant  officers,  26  pa; 
master's  clerks,  and  30,000  enlisted  men,  as  follows:  1  major-general  commandant,  3  brigadier-generalsi 
staff;  5  brigadier-generals,  line:  20  colonels,  28  lieutenant-colonels,  141  majors,  373  captains.  313  first  lieu- 
tenants, 313  second  lieutenants,  50  marine  gunners,  50  quartermaster  clerlts,  26  paymaster's  clerics,  8C 
sergeant-majors,  403  quartermaster-sergeants,  2  drum  majors,  453  first  sergeants,  437  gunnery  sergeants. 
2,029  sergeants,  3,617  corporals,  349  drummers,  349  trumpeters,  1  leader  of  tlie  band,  1  second  leader,  10 
principal  musicians,  25  Qrst-class  musicians,  20  second-class  musicians,  10  third-class  musicians,  and  22,214 
privates.  , 

GENERAL   OFFICERS   OF   THE   MARINE    CORPS,    IN   ADDITION   TO   THE   COMMANDANT. 

Brigadier-Generals,  Sla/r^Charlcs  H.  Lauchheimer,  Adjutant  and  Inspector:  Cliarles  L.  McCawley, 
Quartermaster;  George  Richards,  Paymaster.  Brigadier-Generals,  Line — Five:  L.  W.  T.  Waller,  Joseph 
H.  Pendleton,  J.  A.   Lejeune,  E.  K.   Cole,  C.  A.  Doyen. 

The  marine  corps  garrisons  the  following  places: 


Naval  Stations. 
Cavite,  Philippine  Islands. 
Guam,  Mariana  Islands. 
Guantanamo,  Cuba. 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Olongapo,  Philippine  Islands. 

Recruit  Depots. 
Mare  Island,  Cal. 
Port  Royal,  S.  C. 

Naoal  Academy. 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Naval  Hospitals. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Las  Animas,  Col. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


Naval  Magazines. 
Dover.  N.  J. 
Fort  Miinin.  Pa. 
Hingham,  Mass. 
lona  Island,  N.  Y. 
St.  Julieu's  Creek,  Va. 

Naval  Prisons. 
Cavite.  Philippine  Islands. 
Mare  Island,  Cal. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

United  States  Navy. 
Detachments  on  board  47  vessels 

0Slaff  Offices. 
New  YorlcrN.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Naval    Proving    Ground,     Indian 

Head,  Md. 
American  Legation,  Peking,  China. 
American  Legation,  Managua,  Nic- 
aragua. 
Marine  Barracks,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Marine  Barracks,  VVashington,  D.C. 
Rifle  Range,  Winthrop,  Md. 

Navy  Yards. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Mare  Island,  Cal. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Puget  Sound,  Wash. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  addition,  the  First  Brigade  of  Marines,  comprising  the  First,  Second  and  Fourth  Regiments  of  Mai 
and  the  Artillery  Battalion,  are  temporarily  stationed  in  Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo.  Incident  to  tlu 
cupation  of  Hayti  35  officers  and  63  enlisted  men  have  been  detailed  as  officers  of  the  newly  created  i 
tien  Constabulary  under  the  direction  of  Major  Smedley  D.  Butler,  Commandant,  Gendarmerie  d  Ha. 

CommissioiiRd  officers  are  appointed  from  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy,  from  worthy  non-c 
missioned  olTicer.s.  and  from  civil  life.  Applicants  from  civil  life  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  not  over 
and  must  pass  such  mental,  moral,  and  physical  examinations  as  are  prescribed  by  the  President. 

The  term  of  enlistment  In  the  marine  corps  is  four  years.     Applicants  must  be  18  years  of  age  and 
over  35,  able-bodied  and  of  good  character.    Minors  must  have  consent  of  parents  or  guardian.    All  recru 
after  acceptance,  are  sent  for  three  months  to  the  recruit  depots  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  or  Mare  Island.  C 
lor  instruction.     Permanent  marine  corps  recruiting  stations  as  follows: 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  29'A  Marietta  Street.  Memphis,  Teiin.,  206  South  Main  Street. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  313  Custom  House  Building.  New  Orleans,  La.,  638 H  Gravier  Street 

Boston,  Mass.,  22  Tremont  Row.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  24  East  Twenty-third  Street. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  215  Federal  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  130  South  Fif teentli  btreet. 

Chicaffo,  111.,  628  South  State  Street.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  SmithQeld  and  VVater  Streets. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  23  Pickering  Building.  Portland,  Ore.,  Tliird  and  Alder  Streets. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Federal  Building.  Richmond,  Va.,  Post-Offlce  Building, 

Denver,  Col.,  1605  Larimer  Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  216  "^  Main  Street. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  22  Monroe  Avenue.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  36  Annie  Street. 

Houston,  Tex.,  915  Prairie  Avenue.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  122  Seventh  Street 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1324  Main  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  47  Baltimore  Building. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  414  West  Jefferson  Street.  Seattle,  Wash.,  101  First  Avenue  South. 

Information  regarding  pay,  allowances,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  officer  in  charge  of  re- 
cruiting at  any  of  the  above  addresses  or  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  Recruiting,  Headquarters,  United  btates 
Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C.    Enlistments  are  also  made  at  ail  navy  yards  and  naval  stations. 

LIST    OF    RECRUITING    STATIONS. 


ALABAMA. 

1929 J-^  Second  Ave.,  Birmingham. 

ARIZONA. 

ll'A  W.  Washington  St.,  Phoenix. 

CALIFORNIA. 

1424  19th  St.,  Bakerafleld. 

1040  Eye  St.,  Fresno. 

Central  Bldg.,  6th  and  Main  Sts., 

Los  Angeles. 
827  Broadway,  Oakland. 
504  H  K  St.,  Sacramento. 
467  H  Third  St.,  San  Bernardino. 
961  Fourth  St.,  San  Diego. 
371  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
806  State  St.,  Santa  Barbara. 
North  First  and  Santa  Clara  Sts., 

San  Jose. 
533H  4th  St.,  Santa  Rosa. 
437  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton. 

COLORADO. 

1605  Larimer  St.,  Denver. 
117,^  N.  Main  St.,  Pueblo. 

DISTRICT    OP    COLU.VIBIA. 

407  Evening  Star  Bldg.,  Washington. 


GEORGIA. 

29!/2  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta. 
Custom-House  Bldg.,  Savannah. 

IDAHO. 

337  W.  Center  St.,  Pooatella. 

ILLINOIS. 

628  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

47H  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis. 

KENTUCKY. 

Fourth  and  Jefferson  Sts.,  Louis- 
ville. 

LOUISIANA. 

Third  (fe  Florida  Sts.,  Baton  Rouge 
C17  Common  St.,  New  Orleans. 

MARYLAND. 

313  U.  S.  Custom-House  Bldg., 
Baltimore. 

Room  8,  Federal  Bldg.,  Cumber- 
land. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Scollay  Square,  Boston. 
112  Front  St.,  Worcester. 


MICHIGAN. 

22  Monroe  Ave.,  Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 

nV  W.  Michigan  St.,  Duluth. 

41  Washington  Ave.  South,  Mlnne- 

polis. 
208-9-10  Baltimore  Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 

.MISSOURI. 

800  Main  St.,  Kansas  City. 
122  N.  Seventh  St..  St.  Louis. 

MONTANA. 

Park  and  Main  Sts.,  Butte. 
Post-Office  Bldg.,  Great  Falls. 
Post-Offlce  Bldg.,  Missoula. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

.)09  W.  Trade  St.,  Charlotte. 
Poet-Offlce  Bldg.,  Durham. 
Post-Office  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem. 

NEW     TERSEY. 

250  Market  St.,  Newark. 

NEW    YORK. 

562  Broadway,  Albany. 
64  Court  St.,  Binghamton. 
8  4th  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
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jderal  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 
2  State  St.,  Eiraira. 
I  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
J9  Falls  St.,  Niagara  Falls. 
N.  Water  St.,  Rochester. 
14  E.  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse. 
River  and  Fulton  Sts.,  Troy. 
Cor.  Broad  and  Genesee  Sts.,  Utica. 

OHIO. 

81  S.  Howard  St.,  Akron. 
23  Pickering  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 
Federal  Bldg.,  Cleveland. 
38  E.  5th  Bt.,  Dayton. 
436  Superior  St.,  Toledo. 

OREGON. 

Rex  Theatre  Bldg.,  Eugene. 
Post-Offlce  Bldg.,  Medford. 
Post-OfBce  Bldg.,  La  Grande. 
Third  and  Alder  Sts.,  Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1414  Eleventh  Ave.,  Altoona. 


LiST  OF  RECRUITING  ST. \T10yiS— Continued. 


37-39  W.  King  St.,  Lancaster. 
1409  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Smithfield  and   Water  Sts.,   Pitts- 
burgh. 
7  Independence  St.,  Shainokin. 
141  Post-Offlce  Bldg.,  York. 

TENNESSEE. 

7\l}4  Market  St.,  Chattanooga. 
302  ^2  Wall  St.,  Knoxville. 
260  S.  Main  St.,  Memphis. 
44  Arcade  Bldg.,  Nashville. 

TEXAS. 

9O6V2  Main  St.,  Dallas. 

1015 H  Main  St.,  Fort  Worth. 

915  Prairie  Ave.,  Houston. 

421;^  Austin  St.,  Waco. 

120  N.  Alamo  St.,  San  Antonio. 

UTAH. 

263  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

VIRGINIA. 

633  E.  Broad  St.,  Richmond. 
Tipton  Law  Bldg.,  Roanoke. 


WASHINGTON. 


320 H  E.  Heron  St.,  Aberdeen. 
Alaska  Bldg.,  Elk  and  Holly  StS., 

Bellingham. 
117^  N.  Tower  Ave..  Centralia. 
1307  Hewett  Ave.,  Everett. 
8  East  A  St.,  North  Yakima. 
101    Yesler   Way,    Pioneer   Square, 

Seattle 
208  Granite  Block,  Spokane. 
1317  Pacific  Ave.,  Tacoma. 
14  H  E.  Main  St.,  Walla  Walla. 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

Boiarsky     Bldg.,     Kanawha     St., 

Charleston. 
623  !4  Market  St.,  Parkersburg. 
1100  Market  St.,  Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN. 

202  Wells  St.,  Milwaukee. 


NAVAL    TRAINI 

The  following  is  a  list  of  naval  training  stations: 
Regular  naval  training  stations — Newport,  R.  I.; 
Norfolk,  Va.;  Great  Lakes,  111.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Depots  at  which  "general  detail"  men,  including 
graduates  of  training  stations,  are  further  trained 
while  awaiting  assignment  to  ships — Portsmouth, 
N.  H.;  Boston,  Mass.  (Commonwealth  Pier);  New 
York  Navy  Yard;  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  Charles- 
ton, S.  C;  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Key  West,  Fla.;  New 
Orleans.  La.;  Gulfport,  Miss,  (projected);  San  Diego, 
r-^\  ■  Mare  Island  Na*y  Yard;  Puget  Sound  Navy 
i.  \ 

i-alnlng  establishments  for  Reserves  and  National 
'al  Volunteers — Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Navy  Yard; 
nkin   Island,   Bo.ston   Harbor;   Newport,    R.   I.; 
isonhurst,    L.    I.;    Pelham    Bay    Park,    N.    Y. 
Djected);  U.  S.  S.  Iowa,  Indiana,  Massachusetts 
jlaware    River);    Cape    May,    N.    J.;    steamship 
Igaria,  Norfolli  Navy  Yard;  Cherrystone  Island, 
.;    Charleston    (S.    C.)    Navy   Yard;   Key   West, 
ar  navy  yard;  New  Orleans  Navy  Yard;  Munici- 
1  Dock,  Los  Angeles  (San  Pedro  Harbor);  State 
liversity    Grounds,    Seattle,     Wash,    (projected); 
;amship  Commodore  and  Grant  Park  Camp,  Chi- 
go. 

Commandants  of  districts  have  generally  taken 
dvantage  of  facilities  within  their  districts  for  gen- 
jral  or  special  training  of  regulars,  and  especially 
of  reservists,  such  as  colleges,  technical  schools. 
Naval  Militia  ships,  privately  owned  craft,  etc.  In 
addition,  men  on  active  service  at,  or  operating  I'rom, 
the  numerous  section  headquarters  of  the  naval  de- 


NC    STATIONS. 

fense  districts  may  be  considered  undergoing  train- 
ing.    A   list  of  these  section  headquarters  follows: 

First  District — Machias,  ^Bar  Harbor,  Rockland, 
Bath,  Portland,  Portsmouth,  Boston,  Provincetown. 

Second  District — ^fewport,  New  Bedford,  New 
London. 

Third  District — New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Port 
Jefferson,  Montauk,  Fort  Lafayette,  Whitestone, 
Fire  Island,  Sandy  Hook. 

Fourth  District — Cape  May  City,  Lewes. 

Fifth  District — Baltimore,  Washington,  Cape 
Charles  City,  Norfolk,  Beaufort. 

Sixth  District — Wilmington,  Georgetown,  Charles- 
ton, Port  Royal,  Savannah,  Brunswick,  Fernandino, 
Jacksonville. 

Seventh  District — St.  Augustine,  Miami,  Knights 
Key,  Key  West,  Dry  Tortugas,  Tampa. 

Eighth  District — Pensacola,  New  Orleans,  Gal- 
veston. 

Twelfth  District — San  Francisco,  San  Pedro,  San 
Diego. 

Thirteenth  District — Astoria,  Aberdeen,  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard,  Sitka. 

In  addition  there  are  aviation  training  establish- 
ments for  Regulars,  Reserves,  National  Naval  Vol- 
unteers, or  combinations  thereof  at  Marblehead, 
Mass.;  Squantum,  Mass.;  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.;  Hunt- 
ington, L.  I.;  Newport  News,  Va.;  Pensacola.  Fla.; 
Akron,  Ohio;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Reservists  are  training  at  private  schools,  at  own 
expense,  at  Mastic,  L..  I.;  Port  Washington,  L.  I.; 
East  Greenwich,  Ct. 


U.    S.    DESTROYER'S    RECORD    RUN    FROM    PACIFIC    TO   ATLANTIC. 

Completing  a  record  run  from  a  Pacific  Coast  port  to  an  Atlantic  port — approximately  5,858  miles 
— in  14  days  10  hours  and  20  minutes,  the  destroyer  Shaw,  constructed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  reported  ready 
for  Immediate  service,  and  a  few  hours  later  proceeded  to  the  station  to  which  she  was  assigned.  The  Shaw 
made  a  record-breaking  passage  through  the  Panama  Canal — 5  hours  and  45  minutes.  The  best  previous 
time  was  6  hours  and  20  minutes.  With  less  than  five  days'  preliminary  shaking-down  work  at  sea,  the 
Shaw  left  a  Pacific  Coast  port  May  25,  1917,  at  4.10  P.  M.,  and  arrived  at  its  Atlantic  destination  at  2.30 
A.  M.  June  9,  making  the  following  records  en  route:  487  miles,  24  1-10  hours;  2,945  miles,  174  1-2  hours; 
1,785  miles,  91  3-10  hours. 

The  average  cruising  speed  was  18  knots  an  hour;  including  stops,  the  average  was  15  4-10  knots  an 
hour. 

NATIONAL     PROBATION     ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  in  1909  as  the  National  Probation  Officers'  Association,  title  changed  to  present  one  in  1911. 

The  purposes  of  the  association  are  to  promote  the  more  extensive  and  wise  use  of  the  probation  and 
parole  systems  of  dealing  with  both  juvenile  and  adult  offenders:  also  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  the  most 
appl-oveU  methods  of  conducting  children's  courts.  The  association  holds  an  annual  conference  each  Spring 
at  the  time  and  plsice  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  It  publishes 
a  directory  of  probation  officers  in  the  United  States,  the  proceedings  of  its  annual  conferences,  and  other 
literature  From  time  to  time  it  appoints  special  committees  to  study  and  report  on  particular  phases 
'  prob;)iion,  parole,  and  juvenile  court  work.  Supported  by  membership  fees  CSl  a  year)  and  voluntary 
jontrlbuiions.  „  ,        „         „. 

Presuk/tl — Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  West,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Juvenile  Court,  Memphis.  First  Vice- 
T^resident-  John  W.  Houston,  Chief  Adult  Probation  Officer,  Court  House,  Chicago.  Second  Vicc-Presi- 
'  'dent — Judge  Charles  W.  Hoffman,  Domestic  Relations  Court,  Cincinnati.  Third  Vice-President — Herbert 
C!  Pansons,  Secretary  Commission  on  Probation,  Court  House,  Boston.  Secretary-Treasurer — Charles  L. 
Chute  58  North  Pearl  Street,  Albany.  Executive  Committee — Roger  N.  Baldwin,  R4unsey  Building, 
AVashingtori;  Edwin  J.  Cooley,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Magistrates'  Courts,  New  York  City;  Bernard.  J. 
Fagan  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Children's  Court,  New  York  City:  Bernard  Flexner,  72  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago;  John  J.  Gascoyne,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Essex  County,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Jane  D.  Rippin, 
r;'hlef  Probation  Officer,  Municipal  Court,  Philadelphia;  Albert  J.  Sargent,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Munic- 
ipal Court,  Boston;  Frank  E.  Wade,  President  New  York  State  Probation  Commission,  Buffalo. 

\ 


United  States  Coast  Guard. 


UNITED    STATES    MILITARY    ACADEMY    AT    WEST    POINT. 

Each  Senator,  Congressional  District,  and  Territory,  including   Porto  Rico,   Alaska,  and  Hawal. 
entitled  to  have  two  cadets  at   the  academy;    the   District   of   Columbia,    four  cadets.      There  are  ) 
eighty  appointments  at  large,  specially  conferred  by  the  President  of  tlie  United  States.     The  law  (act 
May  4    1916),  authorizes  the  President  tc  appoint  cadets  to  the  United  States  MiUtary  Academy  fn 
among  enlisted  men  in  the  Regular  Army  at  i\  National  Guard,  the  total  number  not  to  exceed  one  hundr 

Annual  Increments— States  at  large,  21:  Congressional  Districts,  92;  Alaska,  District  of  ColumbU 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  combined,  1  each  year  to  the  source  longest  without  an  appointment,  and  whe. 
the  periods  are  eaual  the  choice  to  be  by  lot;  honor  schools,  5;  Regular  .\rmy,  23  in  1910,  22  in  1917,  23  ii 
1918   and  22  in  1919;  National  Guard,  22  in  1916,  23  in  1917,  22  in  1918.  and  23  in  1919. 

Appointments  are  usually  made  one  year  in  advance  of  date  of  admission,  by  tlie  Secretary  of  War.  upoQ 
the  nomination  of  the  Senator  or  Representative.  These  nominations  may  either  be  made  after  competitive 
examination  or  given  direct,  at  the  option  of  the  Representative.  The  Representative  may  nominate  two 
legally  qualified  second  candidates,  to  be  designated  first  and  second  alternates.  The  alternates  will  receive 
from  the  War  Department  a  letter  of  appointment,  and  will  be  examined  with  the  regular  appointee,  and 
tlie  better  qualiflifd  w  ill  be  admitted  to  the  academy  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  principal  to  pass  the 
prescribed  preliminary  examinations.  Appointees  to  the  Military  Academy  must  be  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-two  years  of  age,  free  from  any  infirmity  which  may  render  them  unlit  lor  military  service, 
and  able  to  pass,  unless  a  satisfactory  certltlcate  is  submitted,  a  careful  examination  in  English  grammar, 
English  composition,  English  literature,  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  plane  geometry,  descriptive 
gpogrannv  and  tlie  elements  of  physical  geography,  especially  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  United 
State^/histovy.  the  outlini-s  ot  general  history.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  permit  not  exceedini 
four  Filipinos,  to  be  designated,  one  for  each  class,  by  the  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to 
receive  instruction  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point;  Provided.  That  the  Filipinos 
undergoing  Instruction  sliall  receive  the  same  pay,  allowances,  and  emoluments  as  are  authorized  by  lav. 
for  cadets  at  the  iMIlitary  Academy  appointed  from  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  out  of  tlie  same  appro- 
priations; And  provided  further.  That  said  Filipinos  undergoing  instruction  on  graduation  sliall  be  eligiblf 
only  to  commissions  in  the  Philippine  Scouts;  serve  for  eigiit  years,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

The  course  ot  instruction,  which  is  quite  thorough,  requires  lour  years,  and  is  largely  mathematics 
and  professional.     The  principal  subjects  taught  are  mathematics,  English,  French,  drawing,  drill  reguls 
tions  of  all  arms  of  the  service,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  chemical  physics,  muieralog; 
geology,  electricity,   history,   international,  constitutional,  and  military  law,  Spanish,  civil  and  militar 
engineering,  art  and  science  of  war,  and  ordnance  and  gunnery.     About  one-fourth  of  those  appointe 
usually  fail  to  pass  the  preliminary  examinations,  and  but  little  over  one-half  the  renuiinder  are  final! 
graduated      The  discipline  is  very  strict — even  more  so  than  in  the  army — and  the  enforcement  of  penalU 
for  offences  is  inriexlble  rather  than  severe.     Academic  duties  begin  September  1  and  continue  until  June 
Examinations  for  cadets  not  having  made  satisfactory  progress  in  studies  are  held  in  each  December  and  Jui  ., 
and  cadets  found  proficient  in  studies  and  correct  in  conduct  are  given  the  particular  standing  in  their  class 
to  which  their  merits  entitle  them.  

From  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  Augujt  cadets  live  in  camp,  engaged  only  m  military 
duties  and  receiving  practical  military  instruction.  Cadets  are  allowed  but  one  leave  of  absence  during 
the  four  years'  course,  and  this  is  granted  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  years.  The  pay  of  a  cadet  is 
S709.50  per  year,  and,  with  proper  economy,  is  sufficient  for  his  support. 

Upon  graduating,  cadets  are  commissioned  as  Second  Lieutenants  in  the  United  States  Army.  The 
whole  number  of  graduated  from  1802  to  191G,  inclusive,  has  been  .5,601.  It  is  virtually  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  pereon  seeking  an  appointment  to  api)ly  to  his  Senator  or  Member  of  Congress.  The  Superin- 
tendent is  Col.  Samuel  E.  TiUmau,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  military  and  academic  staff  coosists  of  155  persons. 
Number  of  cadets  748. 

UNITED    STATES    COAST    GUARD. 

HEADQUARTERS,    NAVY    DEPARTMENT,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

THE  United  States  Coast  Guard,  at  the  present  time  a  part  of  the  Navy,  was  created  by  the  act  of 
January  28,  1915.  which  provided  that  "There  is  hereby  established  in  lieu  of  the  existing  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  and  the  LUe-Saving  Service,  to  be  composed  of  those  two  existing  organizations,  the  Coast  Guard, 
which  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and  which  sliall  operate  under  the 
Treasury  Department  in  time  of  peace,  and  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  in  time  of  war  or  when  the  President  shall  so  direct."  The  origipai  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  was  organized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August  4,  1790.  The  Life-Saving  Service  was  originally 
operated  under  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  but  on  June  20,  1874,  Congress  created  it  a  separate  service 
to  operate  under  the  Treasury  Department.  The  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  on  the  same  footing  in 
rank  and  pay  as  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Appointments  to  cadotsliips  are  made  after  competitive 
examinations  conducted  by  boards  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  cadets  are  educated 
at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New  London,  Ct.  The  course  covers  three  years  and  embraces  professional 
and  academic  subjects.  Candidates  for  cadetships  must  not  be  less  than  18  nor  more  than  24  years  old, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  unmarried.  A  class  of  cadets  Is  appointed  each  year.  Appointments  as 
Cadet  Engineers  are  made  after  competitive  examinations  conducted  by  boards  of  engineer  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Candidates  for  Cadet  Engineers  must  not  be  less  than  20  'A  years  of  age  and  serve  a  proba- 
tionary term  of  not  less  than  one  year  before  being  commissioned  Third  I-leutenants  of  Engineers.  No 
person  can  be  commissioned  Third  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  who  is  less  than  21  or  more  than  26  years  of  age. 

This  branch  ot  the  Government  is  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Commandant  E.  P.  BerthoU;  Senior 
Captain  D.  P.  Foley  is  the  Chief  Inspector;  Senior  Captain  H.  M.  Broadbent  is  the  Superintendent  of  Con- 
struction and  Repair;  Charles  A.  McAllister  is  Engineer-ln-Chief;  G.  H.  Slaybaugh,  Cluef  of  Division  or 
Material,  and  O.  M.  Maxam,  Chief  of  Division  of  Operations. 

The  authorized  personnel  is  270  commissioned  officers  and  4,897  warrant  officers,  petty  officers,  and 
enlisted  men.  ,     „   ,.  ^      .  ^    ■ 

The  Coast  Guard  stations  are  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  embracing  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  Great  Lakes, 
and  Pacific  Coasts,  including  Alaska.  There  are  270  Coast  Guard  stations  and  houses  of  refuge.  One 
station  is  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  near  Louisville,  Ky.    Here  is  a  summary  of  the  year: 


Lives   saved    or    persons   rescued    from 

peril 2,153 

Persons  on  board  vessels  assisted 13,796 

Persons  In  distress  cared  for 841 

Vessels  boarded  and  documents  exam- 
ined   20,317 

Regattas  and  marine  parades  patrolled 

in  accordance  with  law 30 

Vessels  to  which  assistance  was  rendered  1,594 


Instances  of  miscellaneous  assistance.  .  .  1,572 

Value  of  vessels  assisted  (including  car- 
goes)   $14,960,910 

Derelicts  and  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion removed  or  destroyed 11 

Value  of  derelicts  recovered  and  de- 
livered to  owners SSO.OOO 

Total   expenditure   for   maintenance  of 

Coast  Guard S6,07G.980 


)         National  Association  for  Constitutional  Government. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY  AT  ANNAPOLIS. 

The  students  of  the  Naval  Academy  are  styled  midshipmen.    Tliree  midshipmen  are  allowed  for  each 

iter.  Representative,  and  Delegate  in  Congress,  two  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  fifteen  appointed 

)  year  from  the  United  States  at  large.    The  appointments  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  fifteen 

1  year  at  large  are  made  by  the  President.     It  is  the  custom  of  Presidents  to  give  the  appointments  of 

Ishipmen  at  large  to  the  sons  of  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  for  the  reason  that  officers,  owing  to 

)  nature  of  their  duties,  are  usually  not  in  a  oosition  to  establish  permanent  residence.    The  vacancies 

.>m  the  District  of<^olumbia  are  filled  by  competitive  examination  of  candidates  residing  in  the  district. 

The  selection  of  candidates,  by  competitive  examination  or  otherwise,  for  nomination  for  vacancies 

the  quota  of  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  In  Congress  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  each  Sena- 

jr.  Representative,  and  Delegate  in  Congress  having  a  vacancy;  and  all  applications  for  appointments 

r  inquiries  relative  to  competitive  examinations  should  be  addressed  accordingly. 

In  April,  1917,  Congress  passed  a  special  act  authorizing  an  additional  appointment  at  the  Naval 
\cademy  for  each  Senator,  Representative,  and  Delegate  in  Congress  for  ope  year  only.  Nominations 
/or  these  additional  vacancies  may  be  made  for  any  examination  that  may  be  ordered  prior  to  September 
1,  1918. 

The  law  authorizes  the  appointment  of  one  hundred  enlisted  men  each  year,  to  be  selected  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  competitive  examination  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  who  have  been  in  the 
service  at  least  one  year  and  who  are  under  twenty  years  of  age  by  August  15th  of  the  year  it  is  desired  to 
;nter.  The  mental  and  physical  requirements,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  money  to  be  deposited  upon  ad- 
nission,  are  the  same  for  these  candidates  as  for  other  candidates  for  midshipmen. 

The  competitive  examination  of  these  enlisted  men  is  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  April  of  each  year, 
,nd  is  the  regular  examination  given  to  candidates  nominated  for  vacancies  for  midshipmen.  One  mid- 
hipman  is  allowed  from  Porto  Rico,  who  must  be  a  native  of  that  island.  The  appointment  is  made  by 
he  President,  on  the  recommendaton  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico.  Pour  Filipinos,  one  for  each  class, 
o  be  designated  by  the  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  allowed  to  receive  instruction 
,t  the  Naval  Academy;  but  these  midshipmen  will  not,  however,  be  entitled  to  appointment  to  any  com- 
lissioned  office  In  the  United  States  Navy  by  reason  of  their  graduation  from  tlie  Naval  Academy.  In 
ccordance  with  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  a 
tizen  of  Cuba  Is  at  present  under  Instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

The  course  for  midshipmen  is  four  years.     Examinations  on  the  ground  covered  are  held  at  the  end 
■  each  academic  term.     During  the  summer,  midshipmen  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  go  to  sea 
r  about  three  months.     Midshipmen  after  graduation  are  commissioned  as  ensigns  in  the  Navy,  and 
casionaily  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  in  certain  of  the  staff  corps  of  the  Navy.    The  Act 
June  29,  1906,  prescribes  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  finst  day  of 
ne  of  each  year  preceding  the  graduation  of  midshipmen  in  the  succeeding  year,  notify  in  writing  each 
nator.  Representative,  and  Delegate  in  Congress  of  any  vacancy  that  will  exist  at  the  Naval  Academy 
;ause  of  such  graduation,  or  that  may  occur  for  other  reasons,  and  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  fill  by 
nination  of  a  candidate  and  one  or  more  alternates  therefor.    The  nomination  of  a  candidate  and  alter- 
.li,  e  or  alternates  to  fill  said  vacancy  shall  be  made  upon  the 'recommendation  of  the  Senator,  Represen- 
tative, or  Delegate,  if  said  recommendation  is  made  by  the  fourth  day  of  March  of  the  year  following  that 
in  which  said  notice  in  writing  is  given,  but  if  it  is  not  made  by  that  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
fill  the  vacancy  by  appointment  of  an  actual  resident  of  the  State,  Congressional  District,  or  Territory, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  which  the  vacancy  will  exist,  who  shall  have  been  for  at  least  two  years  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  his  appointment  an  actual  and  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State,  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, or  Territory  in  which  the  vacancy  will  exist  and  of  the  legal  qualification  under  the  law  as  now  pro- 
vided. 

In  cases  where  by  reason  of  a  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives, 
or  by  death  or  declination  of  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  academy  there  occurs  or  is  about  to  occur 
at  the  academy  a  vacancy  tor  any  State,  district,  or  territory  that  can  not  l>e  tilled  by  nomination  as  herein 
provided,  the  same  may  be  filled  as  soon  thereafter  and  before  the  final  entrance  examination  tor  the  year 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  determine.  Candidates  allowed  for  Congressional  Districts,  for  Ter- 
ritories, and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  must  be  actual  residents  of  the  districts  or  territories,  respectively, 
from  which  they  are  nominated.  All  candidates  are  required  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  must, 
at  the  time  of  their  examination  for  admission,  be  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  years.  A  can- 
didate is  eligible  for  examination  on  the  day  he  becomes  sixteen  and  is  ineligible  on  the  day  he  becomes 
twenty  years  of  age.  Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  stature  of  the  candidate,  and  no  one  manifestly 
under  size  for  his  age  will  be  received  at  the  academy. 

The  height  of  candidates  for  admission  shall  not  be  less  than  five  feet  two  inches  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years,  and  not  less  than  five  feet  four  inches  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
years;  and  the  minimum  weight  at  sixteen  years  shall  be  one  hundred  and  eleven  pounds,  with  an  increase 
of  not  less  than  three  pounds  for  each  additional  year,  or  fraction  of  a  year  over  one-half.  Any  marked 
deviation  in  the  height  and  weight  relative  to  the  age  of  a  candidate  will  add  materially  to  the  considera- 
tion for  rejection.  Candidates  must  be  unmarried,  and  any  midshipman  who  siiall  marry,  or  who  shall 
be  found  to  be  married  before  his  final  graduation,  .shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  Each  candidate 
who  has  passed  the  required  examinations  must,  before  being  admitted  as  a  midshipm.an,  deposit  the  sum 
of  S300.00  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  initial  outfit — clothing,  uniforms,  text  boolts  and  equipment. 

Each  candidate  before  admission  will  be  required  to  sign  articles  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  serve 
In  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  (including  his  time  of 
probation  at  the  Naval  Academy),  unless  sooner  discharged.  The  pay  of  a  midshipman  is  S600.00  a  year, 
commencing  at  the  date  of  his  admission,  and  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  his  expenses  while  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. The  regulations  regarding  places  and  times  of  examinations  and  subjects  of  examinations  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  present  there  are  1,445  midshipmen  under  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  several  new 
permanent  and  temporary  buildings  are  in  progress  of  construction. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     FOR    CONSTITUTIONAL    GOVERNMENT. 

Headquarters.  Colorado  Building,  Waslungton,  D.  C.  President — David  Jayne  Hill.  First  Vice- 
President — Archibald  Hopkins.  Second  Vice-President — Sydney  Corning  Eastman.  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary— Charles  Ray  Dean.  Treasurer — John  Joy  Edson.  Executive  Committee — Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 
Gen.  M.  V.  Z.  Woodhull,  H.  CampbeU  Black,  Vv'alter  S.  Penfield. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  to  propagate  a  wider  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  distinctive  features  of  constitutional  government  as  conceived  by  the 
founders  of  the  Republic;  to  inculcate  an  intelligent  and  genuine  respect  for  the  organic  law  of  the  land; 
to  bring  the  minds  of  the  people  to  a  realization  of  the  vital  necessity  of  preserving  It  unimpaired,  and 
oarticulariy  in  respect  to  its  broad  limitations  upon  the  legislative  power  and  its  guaranties  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property;  to  oppose  attempted  changes  in  it  which  tend  to  destroy  or 
impair  the  efficacy  of  those  guaranties,  or  which  are  not  founded  upon  the  mature  consideration  .and  delib- 
erate clioice  of  the  people  as  a  whole;  and  to  this  end,  to  publish  and  circulate  appropriate  literature,  to  hold 
public  and  corporate  meetings,  to  institute  lectures  andj^ther  public  addresses,  to  establish  local  centers  or 
branches,  and  generally  to  prom/ate  the  foregoing  objecte  by  such  means  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  de- 
termined upon  by  the  association  or  by  its  governing  bodies. 


German^  Plans  to  Regain  Chemical  Trade  in  America 


JAPAN    WELCOMES    THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    THE    WAR. 

Viscount  Ishli   Chief  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Mission  to  the  United  States,  in  addresMng  the  Un) 
States  Senate  on  August  30,  1917,  thus  spoke  of  Japan's  relation  to  the  war  and  her  appreciation  of  Ameri 
part  in  the  conflict-    "The  whole  people  of  Japan  heartily  welcome  and  profoundly  appreciate  the  entra 
of  this  mighty  Nation  of  yours  into  the  struggle  against  the  insane  despoiler  of  our  civilization.     We 
know  that  you  did  not  undertake  this  solemn  task  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  that  you  threw  yo 
mighty  weight  into  the  struggle  only  after  exercising  a  most  admirable  patience,  with  a  Arm  determlnati. 
that  this  world  shall  be  made  free  from  the  threat  of  aggression  from  the  black  shadow  of  a  military  despo 
ism  wielded  by  a  nation  taught  with  the  mother's  milk  that  human  right  must  yield  to  brutal  might.     T 
us   the  fact  that  you  are  now  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  In  this  titanic  struggle  constitutes  already  a  grea 
moral  victory  for  our  common  cause,  whleh  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  right  and  justice,  for  the  strong 
as  for  the  weak,  for  the  great  as  for  the  small.  .        ,        .^     ,     .  ,-. 

•'We  of  Japan  believe  we  understand  something  of  the  American  Ideal  of  life,  and  we  pay  our  most 
profound  respects  to  It.     Jefferson,  your  great  democratic  President,  conceived  the  ideal  of  an.  American 
Commonwealth  to  be  not  a  rule  imposed  on  the  people  by  force  of  arms,  but  as  a  free  expression  of  the  In- 
dividual sentiments  of  that  people.     Jefferson  saw  Americans  not  as  a  set  of  people  huddled  together  under 
the  muzzles  of  machine  guns,  but  he  saw  them  as  a  myriad  of  independent  and  free  men,  as  individuals 
only  relying  on  a  combined  military  force  for  protection  against  aggression  from  abroad  or  treachery  from 
within      He  saw  a  community  of  people  guided  by  a  community  of  good  thought  and  pure  patriotism 
using  their  own  special  talents  In  their  own  special  way  under  their  own  sacred  roof  trees;  not  a  machine 
made  nation   but  a  living,  growing,  organism,  animated  by  one  passion — the  passion  of  liberty.      I  assup 
you  gentlemen,  that  the  Japanese  ideal  of  national  life  is,  in  its  final  analysis,  not  so  very  far  removed  fron 
yours      We  conceive  of  our  nation  as  a  vast  family,  held  together  not  by  the  arbitrary  force  of  armed  men 
but  by  the  force  of  a  natural  development.     We  shall  call  the  common  force  that  animates  us  a  passio 
of  loyalty  to  our  Emperor  and  to  our  homes,  as  we  shall  call  that  of  Americans  a  passion  for  liberty  an 
of  loyalty  to  their  flag.  .  .^.,.^       ,,,-,.*         »,.  , 

"Blind  loyalty  without  rational  consciousness  of  the  responsibility  of  self  is  but  another  name  U 
slavery  while  a  light  of  liberty  ill  conceived.  Ignoring  the  mutual  human  affection  and  respect  for  the  righ 
of  every  man,  which  form  the  essence  of  true  loyalty,  must  be  tantamount  to  anarchy.     These  two  pa 
sions — passion  of  loyalty  and  passion  for  liberty — are  they  uot  really  one?     Is  not  the  same  control  wor 
iiu  in  both  cases — the  intense  desire  to  be  true  to  our  innermost  selves  and  to  the  highest  and  best  th 
has  been  revealed  to  us      You  must  be  free  to  be  Americans  and  we  must  be  free  to  be  Japanese.     13 
o'lr  common  enemy  is  not  content  with  this  freedom  for  the  nation  or  for  the  individual;  he  must  force 
tl^e  world  to  be  German,  too!     You  had  hoped  against  hope  that  this  was  not  so;  but  that  noble  ho 
fled  and  your  admirable  patience  was  exhausted.     You  did  not  then  hesitate  to  face  the  issue  and  the  f' 
as  you  are  facing  it,  with  that  great  American  spirit  which  has  loved  and  still  loves  liberty,  which  lo 
tne  right  more  than  peace  and  honor  more  than  life. 

"We  of  Japan  took  up  arms  against  Germany  because  a  solemn  treaty  was  not  to  us  '  a  scrap  of  papei  •• 
We  did  not  enter  into  this  war  because  we  had  any  selfish  interest  to  promote  or  any  ill-conceived  ambition 
to  gratify  We  are  in  the  war,  we  Insist  on  being  in  it,  and  we  shall  stay  in  it,  because  earnestly,  as  a  nation 
and  as  individuals,  we  believe  in  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  for  which  we  stand;  because  we  believe  that 
only  by  a  complete  victory  for  that  cause  can  there  be  made  a  righteous,  honorable,  and  permanent  peace, 
so  that  this  world  may  be  made  sale  for  all  men  to  live  in  and  so  that  all  nations  may  work  out  their  destinies 
untrammelled  by  fear. 


GERMAN    PLANS    TO    REGAIN    CHEMICAL    TRADE    IN    AMERICA. 

(By  U.  S.  Consul  William  C.  Teichmann.) 

Among  the  many  economic  changes  that  the  present  war  conditions  have  brought  about  in  Germany, 
the  combination  of  German  dyestuff  interests,  effected  in  1915  and  operating  since  January  1,  1916,  is  of 
special  importance  to  Americans,  because  it  means  a  formidable  competitor  for  our  infant  American  dye- 
stuff  industry  in  every  foreign  field,  as  well  as  in  our  own  domestic  market.  In  a  smaller  degree  it  also 
v,ill  bring  future  competition  to  other  chemical  industries  in  our  country  which  have  prospered  during  the 
war  as  the  German  concerns  that  have  been  combined  are  also  producers  of  chemicals  in  pharmaceutical 
lines.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  American  dyestuff  industry  during  the  war  has  been  given  serious  attention 
by  the  German  concerns  that  formerly  controlled  our  market,  and  has  assisted  in  uniting  these  great  rivals 
in  Germany  for  mutual  protection.  Realizing  the  dlfl[lculties  of  reconciuering  the  lost  markets  of  the  various 
fon'ign  countries  after  the  war,  the  German  dyestuff  manufacturers  in  the  fall  of  1915  organized  a  combine 
of  the  seven  leading  companies,  which  practically  control  the  output,  and  pooled  Interests  to  the  extent 
of  securing  uniform  prices  and  wages,  systematizing  production,  and  also  insuring  a  harmonious  policy 
for  all  other  interests  Involved.  This  implies  uniformity  in  all  endeavors  to  regain  the  former  German 
foothold  in  foreign  markets;  and  will  apply  to  the  new  competition  in  the  American  market  particularly. 
The  importance  of  German  exports  in  chemicals  prior  to  the  war  can  be  seen  from  the  statistics.  Their 
annual  value  averaged  about  S'2 14,000,000,  according  to  estimates  of  German  trade  organizations.  The 
concerns  that  entered  the  combihe  at  that  time,  with  their  annual  share  of  profits  guaranteed  during  the 
first  two  years,  were: 


COMPANIES. 


Hoechster  Farbwerke • 

Badische  Anilln  &  Sodafabrlk 

Bayer,  Leverkusen 

I.,eopold  Cassella  &  Co.,  Frankfurt 

Aktiengesellschaft  fuer  Aniiinfabrlkation  Berlin-Treptow . 

Chemlsche  Fabrlk  Grlesheim 

Chemische  Fabrlk  vormals  Weiler  ter  Meer 


Total . 


Capital. 


§11,900,000 
12,852,000 


4,712,400 
1,904,000 


Average 

Share  of 

Profits  for 

Two  Years. 


Per  Cent. 
24.82 
24.82 
24.82 
10.00 
8.04 

7.50 


100 


Later 
Share. 


Per  Cent. 
25.02 
25.02 
25.02 

Not  fixed. 
8.14 

Not  fixed 


Considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  in  dividing  the  future  profits,  but  the  figures  given  were  fl 
decided  upon,  together  with  an  agreement  the  essential  features  of  whicli  were  as  follows:  It  is  to  be  b  ..d- 
Ing  for  50  years  beginning  January  1,  191C.  While  the  separate  organization  of  production  of  each  concern 
is  10  be  maintained,  risks  In  business  with  foreign  countries  are  to  be  jointly  and  proportionately  carried 
by  all  members  of  the  combination,  accounting  for  the  contemplated  competition  in  foreign  markets,  in 
both  "hoatile  and  neutral  countries"  after  the  war. 


i  Provisions  of  the  Trading-with-the-Enemy  Act. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    TRADING-WITH-THE-ENEMY    ACT. 

The  following  summary  of  the  powers  of  the  government  under  the  Tratling-With-the-Enemy  Act, 
led  by  Congress  and  signed  by  tne  President  October  6,  1917,  is  published  with  the  authority  of  the 
nmlttee  on  Public  Information.     An  Executive  order  of  October  12  established  the  administrative  ma- 
iicry  to  carry  out  the  law's  provisions. 

This  act  has  conferred  on  the  President  war  powers  of  the  widest  extent.     It  has  added  to  his  authority 

embargo  all  exports,  given  to  him  by  the  Espionage  Act,  and  lets  him  prohibit  all  imports  into  the  United 

.ates  except  under  such  licenses  as  may  be  granted      It  allows  him  to  prohibit  or  regulate  all  transfers 

.'  credits,  money,  currency,  bullion,  and  securities  between  the  United  States  and  all  foreign  countries. 

t  imposes  severe  criminal  penalties  on  all  persons  who  trade  or  communicate  directly  or  indirectly  with 

m  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy,"  or  with  any  person  acting  on  their  behalf  or  for  tlieir  benefit.     It  creates 

I  definition  of  an  "enemy"  and  "ally  of  enemy."     The  act  further  provides  for  the  use  in  the  United  States 

of  enemy-held  patents  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  carrying  on  the  war.     It  provides  for  taking 

over  and  iulministerlng  the  property  in  the  United  States  of  "enemies"  and  "allies  of  enemies."     It  confers 

upon  the  President  power  to  censor  all  communications  of  every  sort  passing  between  this  country  and 

any  foreign  country. 

Certain  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  act  the  President  has  directed  to  be.exerci.sed  through  the 

State  Department,  the  Treasury   Department,  the  Attorney  General,   the  Post-Offlee   Department,   the 

Commerce  Department,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.     As  to  many  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 

he  President  by  Congress  in  this  act,  no  single  existing  department  is  interested,  and  the  President  pro- 

ided  for  their  joint  administration  by  a  War  Trade  Board  composed  of  representatives  o{  the  departments 

Qost  concerned.     The  new  War  Trade  Board  was  named  as  follows:    Vance  C.  McCiirmick,  chairman, 

eiJresentative  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  appointed; 

)r.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Thomas  D.  Jones,  representative 

'  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Beaver  White,  representative  of  the  Food  Administrator;  Frank  C.  Munson, 

presentative  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board;  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  Jr.,  counsellor  to  the  board. 

he  functions  and  organization  of  this  board  are  as  follows: 

EXPORTS. 

The  War  Trade  Board,  under  the  President's  direction,  succeeds  to  all  the  functions  which  have  been 

ercised  by  the  Exports  Administrative  Board,  which  ^oes  out  of  existence.     The  proclamations  of  the 

esldent  forbidding  the  export  of  various  articles  without  a  license  are  continued  in  full  force  and  effect, 

t  licenses  were  thereafter  granted  by  the  War  Trade  Board  instead  of  by  the  Exports  Administrative 

ard,  and  all  applications  for  such  licenses  and  all  correspondence  with  regard  to  them  has  been  addressed 

the  Bureau  of  Exports  of  the  War  Trade  Board.      It  took  over  the  branch  offices  in  various  cities  of 

■  Exports  Administrative  Board,  and  these  branch  offices  have  the  same  power  and  functions  as  to  ex- 

ts  under  the  War  Trade  Board  that  they  had  under  the  Exports  Administrative  Board.     The  War 

de  Board  deals  with  exports  under  the  powers  created  by  Title  VII.  of  the  Espionage  Act,  approved 

June  17,  1917. 

IMPORTS. 
The  act  confers  upon  the  President  the  power  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  article  or  to  impose 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  it  may  be  Imported.     The  licensing  of  such  importations  is  done  by 
the  War  Trade  Board. 

TRADING  WITH  THp;  ENEMY. 
The  act  makes  It  unlawful,  under  severe  criminal  penalties,  to  trade  without  a  license  with  any  person 
who  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  is  an  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy.  The  act  gives  an  extremely  broad 
definition  of  what  constitutes  trade.  It  provides  that  "trade"  shall  be  deemed  to  mean — (a)  To  pay,  satisfy, 
compromise,  or  give  security  for  the  payment  or  satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  obligation,  (b)  To  draw, 
accept,  pay,  present  for  acceptance  or  payment,  or  indorse  any  negotiable  instrument  or  chose  in  action, 
(c)  To  enter  into,  carry  on,  complete,  or  perform  any  contract,  agreement,  or  obligation,  (d)  To  buy 
or  sell,  loan,  or  extend  credit,  tiade  in,  deal  with,  exchange,  transmit,  transfer,  assign,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of,  or  receive  any  form  of  property,  (e)  To  have  any  form  of  business  or  commercial  communication  or 
Intercourse  with. 

Any  person,  no  matter  of  what  nationality,  who  resides  within  the  territory  of  the  German  Empire 
or  the  territory  of  any  of  its  allies  or  that  occupied  by  their  military  forces  is  expressly  made  an  "enemy" 
or  "ally  of  enemy"  by  the  act  Even  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  elected  to  remain  within  such 
territory  are  "enemies"  or  "allies  of  an  enemy"  within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Any  person  not  residing 
in  the  iJnlted  States  of  whatever  nationality  and  wherever  he  resides,  who  is  doing  business  within  such 
territory,  is  placed  within  the  definition  of  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy."  So  also  is  any  cori)oratiori  created 
by  Germany  or  its  allies,  or  any  corporation  created  by  any  other  nation  than  the  United  States  and  doing 
business  within  such  territory.  The  government  of  any  nation  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war 
or  the  ally  of  such  nation  and  every  subdivision  of  such  government,  and  every  officer,  official  agent,  or 
agency  of  such  government  is  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy,"  and  the  act  makes  no  distinction  as  to  where 
such  officer,  official  agent,  or  agency  may  be  located.  It  is  equally  unlawful  to  trade  with  any  person  who 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  is  acting  for  or  on  account  of  or  for  the  benefit  of  an  "enemy"  or  "ally 
of  enemy,"  and  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  nationality  or  what  the  residence  of  such  person  may  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  with  subjects  of  Germany  who  are  resident  in  the  United  Statis,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that,  while  other  provisions  of  law  make  it  possible  to  intern  them,  the  mere  fact  of 
their  nationality  does  not  make  them  "enemies"  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  and  so  prevent  persons 
In  this  country  from  having  ordinary  commercial  relations  with  them.  The  act  gives  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  grant  licenses  to  trade  with  the  enemy.  The  ixercise  of  this  power  has  been  delegated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  War  Trade  Board.  Applications  for  license  to  trade  with  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy," 
or  a  person  acting  on  behalf  of  or  for  the  benefit  of  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy"  are  sent  to  the  War 
Tr9.flp   Roni*fl 

ENEMIES   DOING    BUSINESS    IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

A  person  who  is  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy"  doing  business  within  the  United  States,  may  within 

30  days  after  the  act's  enactment,  apply  for  a  license  to  continue  to  do  business  in  the  United  States.     The 

main  application  of  these  provisions  is  to  German  or  aily-of-Gerraan  concerns  doing  business  in  the  United 

States  through  branch  houses  or  agents,  such  as  Insurance  or  reinsurance  companies.     Such  an  "enemy" 

or  "ally  of  epemy"  may  continue  to  do  business  within  the  United  States  until  such  applications  are  acted 

upon,  but  under  the  restrictions.  In  the  case  of  insuraace  companies,  of  the  President's  proclamation  of 

'uly  13,  1917.     It  is  not  necessary  under  these  provisions  for  a  German  subject  or  the  subject  of  an  aUy  of 

Tmany  who  is  resident  in  this  country  to  apply  for  a  license  unless  for  some  other  reason  he  falls  within 

definition  of  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy."     If  a  license  is  granted  to  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy" 

business  within  the  United  States  it  is  then  lawful  for  anyone  within  the  United  States  to  trade  within 

^        Inited  States  with  such  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy"  without  himself  applying  lor  a  license.     Such 

"ei..my,"  If  granted  a  license  to  do  business  within  the  United  States,  is  prohibited  from  the  time  the  act 

takes  effect  from  transmitting  out  of  the  United  States  any  money  or  property,  or  using  such  money  or 

property  as  a  basis  for  the  estabUshment  of  any  credit  within  or  outside  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit 

of   or  on  behalf  of  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy."     Applications  for  license  by  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of 

enemy"  in  the  United  States  to  continue  to  do  business  in  the  United  States  are  sent  to  the  War  Trade 

Board,  except  In  the  case  of  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy"  insurance  companies,  in  which  case  they  are  sent 
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PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADING-WITH-THE-ENEMY  ACT—Continued. 

to  the  Treasury  Department.     No  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy"  doing  business  In  the  United  Stati 
a  partnership  in  which  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy"  was  a  member  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  can 
a  change  of  name  during  the  war  without  a  license.     The  War  Trade  Board  is  empowered  by  the  Presl 
to  receive  and  act  on  applications  for  such  licenses. 

COMMUNICATING    WITH    THE    ENEMY. 

The  act  prohibits  and  imposes  severe  penalties  on  taking  or  sending  any  communication  in  any  fo 
out  of  the  United  States  intended  for  any  enemy  or  ally  of  the  enemy,  and  also  makes  it  unlawful  to  bn 
in  or  take  out  of  the  United  States  any  form  of  communication  except  by  mail.     Power  is  given  to  relie 
from  these  prohibitions  by  license,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  receives  applications  for  and  gran 
such  licenses. 

WAR   TRADE   COUNCIL. 

In  addition  to  the  War  Trade  Board  the  President  has  created  a  War  Trades  Council  composed  oi 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Food  Administrator,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  This  War  Trade 
Council  takes  the  place  of  the  Exports  Council,  and  acts  In  an  advisory  capacity  in  such  matters  as  may 
be  referred  to  It  by  the  President  or  the  War  Trade  Board. 

PATENTS. 

The  act  contains  various  provisions  as  to  the  application  for  patents  by  citizens  of  the  United  State 
in  enemy  and  ally  of  enemy  countries  during  the  war,  and  for  the  use  in  the  United  States  by  citizens  c 
the  United  States  of  enemy-held  patents  during  the  war,  and  also  for  the  suspension  of  information  as  t 
certain  patent  applications  made  in  the  United  States,  secrecy  as  to  which  is  necessary  for  military  reason 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  empowered  by  the  President  to  deal  with  all  these  matters,  recelvij 
applications  and  granting  licenses  with  regard  to  them.  ^ 

CUSTODY  OF  ENEMY  PROPERTY. 

Among  the  far-reaching  provisions  of  the  act  are  those  dealing  with  the  taking  over  by  this  gover 
ment  of  the  custody  and  control  of  "enemy"  property  within  the  United  States      The  property  affect 
by  these  provisions  is  that  wliich  Is  located  in  the  United  States  and  belongs  to  any  person  or  corporatl 
that  is  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy"  except  those  licensed  to  continue  doing  business  in  the  United  Stat 
German  subjects  and  the  subjects  of  her  allies  resident  in  the  United  States  do  not,  from  the  mere  fact 
their  nationality,  fall  witWn  these  definitions.     The  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  concern  within  the  Uni 
Statts,  issuing  shares  or  stock,  within  60  days  after  the  approval  of  the  act  to  report  to  the  Alien  Prope 
Custodian  the  names  of  such  of  Its  officers,  directors,  and  stockholders  as  are  known  to  be  or  reasonably  i. 
lieved  to  be  "enemies"  or  "allies  of  enemy,"  and  the  amount  of  stock  or  shares  owned  by  each.   Every  perse 
in  the  United  States  holding  any  property  for  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy,"  or  for  any  person  whom 
he  may  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy"  must  report  the  fact  to  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  within  30  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  any  person  in  the  United  States 
Indebted  In  any  way  to  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy,"  or  to  a  person  whom  he  may  have  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  to  be  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy,"  must  make  a  similar  report.     The  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian may,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Executive  order,  require  a  transfer  to  himself  of  any  property  held 
for  or  on  behalf  of  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy,"  or  the  payment  of  any  money  owed  to  an  "enemy"  or 
"ally  of  enemy,"  by  a  person  in  the  United  States.     In  addition,  any  person  in  the  United  States  so  hold- 
ing any  property  or  .so  owing  any  money  may  transfer  such  property  or  pay  such  money  to  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  with  his  consent.     Property  or  money  transferred  to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
will  be  held  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  then  dealt  with  as  Congress  shall  direct.     All  funds  or  ready  money 
mav  be  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  held  In  such  form.     The  President  has  delegated  to  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  to  direct  the  payment  of  claims  against  enemy  property  in  the  hands  of  the  custodian 
upon  the  consent  of  all  persons  Interested. 

CONTROL    OVER    FOREIGN    EXCHANGE    AND    TRANSFERS    OF    GOLD. 

The  President,  by  his  Executive  order,  has  committed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  prohibition 
and  regulation  of  a- transfer  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  of  coin,  currency,  bullion, 
credits,  and  securities.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed  to  continue,  with  the  assistance  of  fhe 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  to  pass  on  applications  for  leave  to  export  bullion,  coin,  and  currency 

CENSORSHIP    BOARD. 

The  President  has  created  a  censorship  board  to  administer  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  as 
to  the  censorship  of  cables,  telegraph,  and  mail  communications  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  This  board  Is  composed  of  representatives,  respectively,  of  the  Postmaster-General,  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  and  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information. 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGE    PRESS. 

The  act  provides  that  every  paper  printed  in  a  foreign  language  shall  furnish  translations  to  the  Post- 
master-General of  the  matter  concerning  the  war  printed  by  it,  unless  a  permit  to  omit  doing  so  is  granted 
to  It.  The  administration  of  this  provision  is  committed  to  the  Postnaaster-General  and  appiicatiotis  for 
such  permits  should  be  made  to  him. 

The  act  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  without  a  license  to  transport  or  attempt 
to  transport  Into  or  from  the  United  States,  or  for  any  American  vessel  to  transport  m  any  part  of  the  world 
any  citizen  of  an  enemy  or  ally  of  an  enemy  nation.  The  administration  of  this  provision  is  vested  in  the 
State  Department  and  authority  given  the  Secretary  of  State  to  grant  the  necessary  licenses  for  such  trans- 
portation. .       ,  ,  ^■ 

Collectors  of  Customs  are  given  the  right  to  refuse  clearance  to  vessels  transportmg  cargo  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Power  to  review  such  refusal  of  clearance  by  the  collector  is  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  by  the  Executive  order  of  the  President. 


WOMAN'S    PEACE     PARTY. 

Chairman— Miss  Jane  Addams,  Chicago.  Honorary  Chairman — Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Chicago. • 
Vice-chairmen — Mrs.  Anna  Garlln  Spencer,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumberson,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Post, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs,  Frederick  J.  Taussig,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Secretary — Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Associate  Chairman  and  Executive  Secretary— Mrs.  William  I.  Thomas,  Chicago.  Treaswer 
—Miss  S.  P.  Breckinridge,  Chicago.  Office  Secretary — Mrs.  Eleance  Daggett  Karsten,  Chicago.  Offices. 
116  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.  ,  ^  »,.        ,  .   j,       . 

The  Woman's  Peace  Party  recommends  that  during  the  war  its  members  carry  on  three  kinds  or 
patriotic  work.  FIRST — Promoting  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  mutual  comprehension  between  persons 
of  varying  points  of  view.  Defeating  the  spirit  oJ  militarism  in  every  land.  Let  those  of  opposed  opinions 
be  loyal  to  the  highest  that  they  know,  and  let  each  understand  that  the  other  may  be  equally  patriotic. 
SECOND — The  war  will  sharply  complicate  existing  social  needs.  It  is  important  that  such  work,  both 
local  and  national,  should  be  carried  forward.  Otherwise  there  will  be  an  increase  of  suffering,  poverty  and 
crime  In  our  midst.    THIRD — Work  for  a  League  of  Nations  to  substitute  law  for  war. 


War  Work  of  the  65th  Congress. 

WAR    WORK    OF    THE    05TH    CONGRESS. 

fUmmarlzed  In  a  statement  to  the  country  by  Senator  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 

on  Appropriations.) 

FRINCIPAL    ACTS    PASSED. 

DECLAniNO  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  Imperial  German  Government  and  the  Government 

.1  the;  people  of  the  United  States  and  making  provision  to  prosecute  the  same.     On  April  2  the  German 

,r  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House,  and  on  April  6,  or  four  days  after  the  assembling  of  Congress, 

e  President  attached  his  signature  to  that  measure.     No  dclaj'  was  involved  in  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 

m,  perhaps  the  most  important  ever  offered,  either  in  this  or  any  other  Congi'css. 

Appropriating  S6S,020  for  certain  expenses  incident  to  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress. 

General  deficiency  appropriation  act,  appropriating  5163,841,400.52,  of  which  5100,000,000  was  for 
che  National  security  and  defense  and  lor  each  and  every  purpose  connected  with  the  war. 

Authorizing  an  issue  of  bonds  to  meet  expenditures  for  the  National  security  and  defense,  and,  for 

the  purpose  of   foreign  governments,   and   for  other   purposes.     This  act  appropriates   S;3,007,063,94.'>.4G 

for  establishing  credits  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  governments  by  purchase  of  bonds  of  our  Allies 

and  expenses  incident  to  preparation  and  issue  of  bonds  and  certificates:  authorizes  the  issue  of  bonds  amoinit- 

ig  to  85,003,945,400,  of  which  33,000,000,000  is  for  meeting  the  loans  authorized  to  foreign  governnieuts, 

2,000,000,000  to  meet  domestic  expenditures,  and  .503,945,460  to  redeem  the  3  per  cent,  loan  of  1908  to 

918,  maturing  August  1,  1918;  and  also  authorizes  52,000,000,000  of  one-year  certificates  of  indebtedness 

^mporarily  to  provide  revenue. 

Authorizing  one  additional  midshipman  for  each  Senator,  Representative,  and  Delegate  in  Congress 

Appropriating  5273,040,322.50  tor  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  1918. 

Authorizing  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  military  establishment  of  tlie  United  Slates, 
ais  act  authorized  a  selective  draft  of  1,000,000  men  and  contains  other  important  legislative  features 
■rtaining  to  the  army. 

Authorizing  the  President  to  take  over  for  the  Unfted  States  any  vessel  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
y  corporation,  citizen,  or  subject  of  any  nation  with  which  the  United  States  may  be  at  war. 

Authorizing  the  American  Red  Cross  to  erect  certain  temporary  buildings  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

An  act  to  temporarily  increase  the  commissioned  and  warrant  and  enlisted  sti-ength  of  the  navy  and 
irine.Corps  from  87,000  to  150,000  men.  In  the  first  in.stance,  and  from  17,400  to  30,000  in  the  second. 

Appropriating  $1,344,896.18  for  the  support  of  the  Military  Academy  for  the  fiscal  year  191S,  and  for 
ler  purposes. 

Amending  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  commerce,"  as  amended,  in  respect  of  car  service,  and 
jr  other  purposes. 

Amending  the  war-risk  insurance  act  and  appropriating  545,150,009  to  insure  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
and  expenses  connected  therewith. 

Appropriating  5147,303,928.77  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1918. 

Authorizing  the  issue  to  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  of  rifles  and  other  proi)erty 
lor  the  equipment  of  organizations  of  home  guards. 

Appropriating  53,281,094,541.60  for  the  military  and  naval  establishments  on  account  of  war  expenses. 
Up  to  this  time  this  Is  the  largest  appropriation  act  known  to  this  or  any  other  country.  Among  other 
things,  it  appropriates  5405,000,000  for  an  emergency  shipping  fund  with  which  to  begin  construction  of 
the  greatest  merchant  fleet  the  world  has  ever  known. 

To  punish  acts  of  interference  with  foreign  relations,  the  neutrality,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  to  punish  espionage,  and  better  enforce  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  lor  other 
piu'poses. 

Amending  the  Federal  reserve  act. 

Authorizing  condemnation  proceedings  of  lands  for  military  purposes. 

Appropriating  5640,000,000  to  increase  temporarily  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  army  and  to  purchase, 
manufacture,  maintain,  repair,  and  operate  airships. 

Authorizing  the  United  States  to  take  possession  of  a  site  lor  use  for  permanent- aviation  stations  of 
the  army  and  navy  for  school  purposes. 

Appropriating  527,826,150  for  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors.    • 

Enlarging  the  membership  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  amending  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  by  authorizing  priority  shipments  by  any  common  ^carrier,  etc. 

Appropriating  511,346,400  to  provide  further  for  the  National  security  and  defense  by  stimulating 
agriculture  and  facilitating  the  distribution  of  agricultural  products. 

Appropriating  5162,500,000  to  provide  further  for  the  National  security  and  defense  by  encouraging 
the  production,  conserving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  products  and  fuel. 

Authorizing  an  additional  issue  of  bonds  to  meet  expenditures  for  the  National  security  and  defense  and. 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  to  extend  additional  credit  to  foreign  governments, 
and  lor  other  purposes.  This  act  makes  an  additional  appropriation  of  54,021,377,890.92  to  extend  credit 
in  the  United  States  for  foreign  governments  by  purchase  of  bonds  of  our  Allies  and  e.xponses  incident  to 
preparation  ol  an  issue  of  bonds  and  certificates;  authorizes  an  additional  issue  of  54,000,000,000  of  bonds 
to  meet  loans  to  foreign  governments;  authorizes  an  additional  issue  of  one-year  certificate  of  indebtedness 
amoimting  to  52,000,000,000  and  an  issue  of  five-year  war-saving  certificates  amounting  to  52,000,000.000. 

Authorizing  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington, 
D.  p.,  at  a  total  cost  not  exceeding  31,260,000. 

Appropriating  55,356,666,010.93  to  supply  deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  and 
prior  years  on  account  of  war  expenses,  and  lor  other  purposes,  and  authorizes  contract  obligations  to  be 
met  by  future  Congresses  amounting  to  32,401,458,393.50.  This  is  the  largest  appropriation  act  passed 
by  this  or  any  other  country.  This  act  makes  further  appropriations  for  the  emergency  shipping  fund  of 
8635,000,000  and  raises  the  limit  of  cost  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  shipping  act  to  51,734,000,000. 

An  act  to  define,  regulate,  and  punish  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  lor  other  purposes,  and  appropriates 
§450,000  to  enforce  the  provisions  thereof. 

An  act  to  provide  revenue  to  defray  war  expenses,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  measure  raises  ap- 
proximately 32,500,000,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 

To  provide  a  military  and  naval  family  allowance,  compensation,  and  insurance  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families,  and  makes  an  appropriation  therefor  of  5176,250,000. 

.APPROPRIATIONS    AND    CONTRACT    AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    THE    FISCAL    YEAR    1918. 

A  statement  showing  by  acts  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  made  during  the  Sixty-fourtli 
Congress,  second  session  (including  appropriations  made  by  the  army,  Military  Academy,  rivere  and  har- 
bors, sundry  civil,  and  general  deficiency  acts  passed  during  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session): 

Agriculture 525,929.11.100 

■      Army 273,040.322. .50 

Diplomatic  and  Consular 5,082,746.60 

District  of  Columbia " 14,172,997.85 


One  Way  to  Figure  the  War's  Ending. 


WAR  WORK  OF  THE  65TH  CONGRESS — Conllniied. 


Fortification 5J'?RII'52 

Indian 11,589,73. 

Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 39,894,59: 

Military  Academy c.i'^^t'ono 

Naval    •• 517,273,802. 

Pension                            lGO,O6O,O00.i 

Post-Ortice ^.^i'§5i' JIR-; 

River  and  harbor ,^;'f^,'Aoo  i, 

Sundry  civil 147,363,928.7 

Total                                    81,006,832,049. li 

General  deficiency 103,841,400.52 

Urgent  deficiency .^•^'2'?2*'09 

Miicellaneous. .  .    *  41,093,670.08 

Permanent  annual  and  indefinite  appropriations 145, 864, 830. 3< 

Total        31,902,210,200.0, 

Increased  compensation  ot  5  and  10  per  cent,  to  certain  employees  (estimated) 15,000,000.01 

Total  regular  appropriations,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session 51,977,210,200.0 

Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  made  during  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first 
session  (exclusive  of  army.  Military  Academy,  river  and  harbor,  sundry  civil,  and  general 

deficiency  acts) :  „„  .„„  , 

Expenses  Incident  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session 68,020.1 

Loans  to  the  Allies  under  act  of  April  24,  1917 t  3,000,000,000.( 

Expenses  of  preparation  and  issue  of  bonds  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  under  act 

of  April  24,  1917 .''•Q?^'^*^ 

Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance,  cost  of  insuring  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  etc 4o,  150,000 

Urgent  deficiency  act  for  the  military  and  naval  establishments 3,281,094,541 

Increase  of  Signal  Corps  of  the  army,  including  purchase,  operation,  etc.,  of  airships.  640,000,000 
Expenses  under  act  to  encourage  production,  conserve  the  supply,  and  control  distri- 
bution of  food  products  and  fuel 162,500,000.0 

Expenses  under  the  act  to  stimulate  agriculture  and  facilitate  the  distribution  of 

agricultural  products ,        11,346,400.00 

Additional  loans  to  the  Allies  under  .act  of  September  24,  1917 t  4,000,000,000.00 

Expenses  ot  preparation  and  issue  of  bonds,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  and  war  saving 

certificates 21,377,890.92 

Expenses  under  the  act  to  define,  regulate,  and  punish  trading  with  the  enemy 450,000.00 

Expenses  under  the  act  establishing  a  military  and  naval  family  allowance,  compensa- 
tion, and  insurance  fund  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families. .  176,250,000.00 
Urgent  deficiency  act -for  the  fiscal  year  1918  and  prior  years  on  account  of  war  ex- 
penses         5,356,660,016.93 

Interest  on  bonds' and  certificates  (estimated) 200,000,000.00 

Total  appropriations.  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session S16, 901,966, 814.91 

Total  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1918 818,879,177,014.90 

Contract  authorizations,  by  acts  in  addition  to  appropriations  heretofore  made,  to 
bo  met  by  future  appropriations  by  Congress,  authorized  during  the  fiscal  year  1918: 

Fortification. If  ■?52'^.?  2R 

Naval                                             Ob.l45,5cs2.00 

Sundry'ci'vii: '.'..'.'. 900,000.00 

Urgent  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  June  24.1917 16,550,000.00 

Urgent  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  October  — ,  1917 2,401,458,393.50 

Act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  Department  1,250,000.00 

Total  contract  authorizations 82,511,553.925  50 

Total  appropria'tions  and  contract  authorizations,  fiscal  year  1918 821,390,730,940.40 

Recapitulation:  „,  „__  „,„  „„„  „_ 

Total  appropriations.  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session.    81,977,210,200.05 

Total  appropriations.  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session 10,901,960,814.91 

Total  contract  authorizations,  fiscal  year  1918 2,511,553,925.50 

Total  appropriations  and  contract  authorizations,  fiscal  year '1918 21,390,730,940.40 

Total  appropriations,  fiscal  year  1918,  exclusive  of  87,000,000,000  lor  loans  to  the  ,„„„,.  „„ 

Allies 11,879,177,014.90 

Total   appropriations  and   contract  authorizations,   exclusive   of   87,000,000,000   for 

loans  to  the  Allies 14,390.730,940.46 

»  This  sum  Includes  an  appropriation  of  810,000,000  for  the  War-Ris'lt  Insurance  Bureau,  which  has 
been  repealed  by  subsequent  legislation,  t  The  83,000,000,000  and  84,000,000,000,  making  in  all  87,000,- 
000,000,  to  meet  loans  to  the  Allies,  is  reimbursable  by  the  foreign  governments  to  whom  the  advances 

are  made.  '_ 


ONE    WAY    TO 

A  Chicago  man  does  It  this  way: 


FIGURE    THE    WAR'S    ENDING. 
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King  of 

' 

Pres. 

Pres.  of 

King  of 

King  of 

Czar  of 

King  of 

Emperor 

King  of 

Monte- 

WUson. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Russia. 

Belgium . 

of  Japan. 

Serbia. 

negr 

Year  born 

1856 

1860 

1865 

1869 

1868 

1875 

1879 

1844 

1841 

Year  took  office. . . 

1912 

1913 

1910 

1900 

1894 

1909 

1912 

1903 

1910 

Years  in  office. . . . 

5 

4 

7 

17 

23 

8 

5 

14 

7 

Has  lived 

61 

57 

52 

48 

49 

42 

38 

73 

76 

Totals 

3834 

3834 

3834 

3834 

3834 

3834 

3834 

3834 

3834 

Divided  by  2 

1917 

1917 

1917 

1917 

1917 

1917 

1917 

1917 

1917 

Note — lu  liie  case  of  Wilson  "took  office"  means  "elected." 
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THE    NEW    WAR    REVENUE    LAW. 

(Passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President,  October  3,  1917.) 
INCOME   TAX    CHART. 

(Based  on  the  War  Income  Tax  Law,  and  the  Income  Tax  Law,  as  amended  October  3,  1917.  Chart 
iows  the  tax  payable  by  a  married  person,  but  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  S200  exemption  for  each 
ependent  child.) 


NORM.\L  Tax. 

Surtax  P'c't'ges. 

Surtax. 

Old 

Law. 

New 
Law. 

2% 

New 

Install- 

Net 
Income. 

Addi- 
tional 
on 

Total 

Normal 

Tax. 

Law. 

ment  of 

Surtax 

at  Each 

Total 
Surtax. 

** 

Total 
Tax. 

2%  on 
Excess 

Old 
Law. 

Total 

Amount 
Subject  to  Tax. 

Addi- 

of 

Excess 

tional 

Rate. 

S4,000 

of 

t 

32,000 
* 

53,000 

S20 

S20 

S20 

4,000 

40 

40 

40 

5,000 

S20 

60 

80 

80 

7,500 

70 

no 

180 

1% 

1% 

S5,000  to 

S7,500 

S25 

S25 

205 

10,000 

120 

160 

280 

2% 

2% 

7,500  " 

10,000 

50 

75 

355 

12,500 

170 

210 

380 

3% 

3% 

10,000  *■ 

12,500 

75 

150 

530 

15,000 

220 

260 

480 

4% 

4% 

12,500  •* 

15,000 

100 

250 

730 

20,000 

320 

360 

680 

5% 

5% 

15,000  •' 

20,000 

250 

500 

1,130 

40.000 

720 

760 

1,480 

1% 

7% 

8% 

20,000  •• 

40,000 

1,600 

2,100 

3,580 

60,000 

1,120 

1,160 

2,280 

2% 

10% 

12% 

40,000  " 

60,000 

2,400 

4,500 

6,780 

80,000 

1,520 

1,560 

3,080 

3% 

14% 

17% 

60,000  " 

80,000 

3,400 

7,900 

10,980 

100,000 

1,920 

1,960 

3,880 

4% 

18% 

22% 

80,000  " 

100,000 

4,400 

12,300 

16,180 

150,000 

2,920 

2,960 

5,880 

b% 

22% 

27% 

100,000  •* 

150,000 

13,500 

25,800 

31,680 

200,000 

3,920 

3,960 

7,880 

6% 

25% 

31% 

150,000  " 

200,000 

15,500 

41,300 

49,180 

250,000 

4,920 

4,960 

9,880 

7% 

30% 

37% 

200,000  " 

250,000 

18.600 

59,800 

69,680 

300,000 

5,920 

5,960 

11,880 

8% 

34% 

42% 

250,000  •* 

300,000 

21,000 

80,800 

92,680 

500,000 

9,920 

9,960 

19,880 

9% 

37% 

46  "i 

300,000  •• 

500,000 

92.000 

172,800 

192,680 

750,000 

14,920 

14,960 

29,880 

10% 

40% 

50% 

500,000  ■■ 

750,000 

125,000 

297,800 

327,680 

1,000,000 

19,920 

19,960 

39,880 

10% 

45% 

55% 

750,000  " 

1,000,000 

137,500 

435,300 

476,180 

1,500,000 

29,920 

29,960 

59,880 

11% 

50% 

61% 

1,000,000  " 

1,500,000 

305,000 

740,300 

800,180 

2,000,000 

39,920 

.39,960 

79.880 

12% 

50% 

62% 

1,500,000  " 

2,000,000 

310,000 

1,050.300 

1,130,180 

3,000,000 

59,920 

59,960 

119,880 

13% 

50% 

63% 

On  excess  of 

2,000,000 

630,000 

1.680,300 

1,800,180 

t  Single  persons,  S3,000.  *  Single  persons,  SI, 000.  ■"*  Total  surtax  is  the  total  of  the  installments  for 
the  income  considered. 

The  chart  and  the  summary  of  the  law  which  follows  have  been  prepared  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  in  co-operation  with  Government  experts.  As  is  indicated  In  the  table,  in  addition  to 
the  present  rate  of  normal  tax  of  2%,  the  law  provides  for  a  further  normal  tax  of  2%  on  incomes  of  resi- 
dents or  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  excess  of  82,000  for  married  persons  or  heads  of  families,  or  in  excess 
of  $1,000  for  single  persons.  By  the  assessment  of  this  additional  tax  of  2%,  incomes  in  excess  of  S4,000 
for  married  persons  or  heads  of  families,  or  83,000  for  single  persons,  will  be  subject  to  a  normal  tax  of  4%. 
The  additional  normal  tax  does  not  apply  to  non-resident  alien  individuals. 

Surtax — In  addition  to  the  surtax  imposed  by  the  act  of  September  8,  1916,  a  further  surtax  on  incomes 
of  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United  States  and  non-resident  aliens,  is  imposed,  as  shown  In  the  chart. 

Collection  of  Tax — Additional  taxes  under  the  War  Tax  Law  are  to  be  levies,  assessed,  collected  and 
paid  In  the  same  manner  as  similar  taxes  imposed  by  the  Income  Tax  Law  of  September  8,  1916. 

Exemptions — For  the  purpose  of  the  assessment  of  the  additional  war  tax,  the  specific  exemption 
allowed  to  married  persons  or  heads  of  families  shall  be  S2,000,  and  for  single  persons,  81,000. 

Returns — Annual  returns  for  taxes  are  required  for  net  incomes  of  $1,000  or  over,  in  the  case  of  single 
persons,  and  32,000  or  over,  in  the  case  of  married  persons  or  heads  of  families. 

Deduction  at  Source — Deduction  of  tax  at  the  source  on  Interest  derived  from  tax  free  bonds  shall 
not  apply  to  the  additional  normal  tax  of  2%  until  after  January  1,  1918,  and  thereafter  only  one  2%  normal 
tax  shall  be  deducted.  Any  further  normal  tax,  for  which  the  recipient  of  such  income  is  liable,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  recipient. 

Additional  Tax — In  addition  to  the  tax  of  2%  now  assessed  on  net  earnings  of  corporations,  under 
the  act  of  September  8,  1916,  the  War  Tax  Law  provides  for  a  further  tax  of  4%,  making  the  total  incoine 
tax  on  net  earnings  now  6%. 

Collection  of  Tax — The  additional  tax  shall  be  levied,  assessed,  collected  and  paid  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tax  imposed  by  the  act  of  September  8,  1916,  as  amended. 

Dividends — For  the  purpose  of  the  assessment  of  the  additional  tax,  the  income  of  a  corporation  shall 
be  credited  with  the  amount  received  as  dividends  upon  the  stock  or  from  the  net  earnings  of  any  other 
corporation,  which  Is  taxable  upon  its  net  income  for  the  additional  tax. 

The  additional  taxes  provided  for  shall  be  assessed  for  the  calendar  year  1917  and  each  year  thereafter. 
If  a  corporation  has  fixed  its  own  fiscal  year,  the  additioaal  tax  Imposed  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  during 
the  calendar  year  1917  shall  be  assessed,  collected  and  paid  only  on  that  proportion  of  Its  income  for  such 
fiscal  year  which  the  period  between  January  1,  1917,  and  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  whole 
fiscal  year.  ' 

The  provisions  of  this  title  do  not  extend  to  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  legislatures 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  are  given  power  to  amend,  alter,  modify  or  repeal  the  income  tax 
.  ffs  enforced  in  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippine  Islands. 

INCOME  TAX   AMENDMENTS. 

(Changes  in  the  law  of  September  8,  1916.) 

Individuals — Tax  on  dividends:     Dividends  paid  from  earnings  acquired  subsequent  to  March  1> 

1913,  are  taxable.     The  amendment  of  the'  Income  Tax  Law  provides  that  dividends  shall  be  deemed  to 

.have  been  paid  from  the  net  income  of  the  year  In  which  paid,  or  from  the  most  recently  accumulated 
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surplus,  and  shall  constitute  income  of  the  shareholder  for  the  year  In  which  received,  but  be  taxe 
rates  prescribed  for  the  year  in  which  earned  by  the  corporation.     The  above  provisions  do  not  i 
distributions  made  prior  to  August  6,  1917,  out  of  profits  accrued  prior  to  March  1,  1913.     Stock  dl 
are  to  be  considered  income  to  the  amount  of  surplus,  undivided  profits  and  earnings  so  distributee 
example,  (f  a  corporation  issues  a  stock  dividend  of  100  shares,  having  a  par  value  of  SlOO  each,  and  tn 
to  capital  an  amount  of  surplus  and  undivided  profits  equal  to  the  value  of  the  stock  distributed,  t. 
value  of  the  stock  received  shall  be  returned  as  taxable  income. 

Interest  on  Government  Bonds — Interest  on  United  States  bonds  issued  after  September  1, 
Is  exempt  from  taxation  only  to  the  extent  provided  in  the  act  authorizing  the  issue. 

General  Deductions — The  law  relating  to  general  deductions  is  changed  with  respect  to  deduct 
on  account  of  taxes  and  deductions  on  account  of  interest  on  indebtedness.     Interest  on  indebtedi 
incurred  in  the  purchase  of  obligations  or  secui-ities,  the  interest  upon  which  is  exempt  from  income  > 
may  not  be  deducted  in  determining  net  income.     Taxes  paid  on  income  and  excess  profits  will  also  i 
be  permitted  as  a  general  deduction.     This  applies  to  both  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United  States  a 
to  non-resident  aliens.     Contributions  or  gifts  witlitu  the  year  for  religious,  charitable,  scientiflc,  educatior 
or  humanitarian  purposes,  to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  15%  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  net  income,  wh 
verified  under"  prescribed  regulations,  shall  be  allowable  as  deductions.     General  deductions  allowed  no 
tf-esident  aliens  will  be  permitted  only  in  case  a  true  and  accurate  return  filed  of  all  income  received  froi 
sources  corporate  or  otherwise  within  the  United  States. 

Specific  Exemption — Under  the  law  as  amended  an  additional  exe;nption  of  S200  for  each  dependen 
child,  if  under  18  yeara  of  age,  or  if  incapable  of  self-support  because  mentally  or  physically  defective, 
allowed.     This  additional  exemption  operates  only  in  the  case  of  one  parent  in  the  same  family.     Tt 
provision  of  the  law  permitting  the  specific  exemption  to  non-resident  aliens  is  repealed. 

PARTNERSHIPS. 
Returns — Partnerships,  when  requhed  to  file  return,  shall  have  the  same  privilege  of  fixing  and  maki 
returns  upon  the  basis  of  their  own  fiscal  years  as  is  accorded  to  corporations.  The  share  of  profits  oi 
partnership  to  which  any  taxable  partner  would  be  entitled  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1916  or  a  subsequi 
calendar  year,  for  which  the  rates  of  tax  have  been  or  shall  be  changed  by  law,  shall  be  returned  for  taxati 
and  the  tax  paid  under  the  respective  rates  applicable  to  each  calendar  year  in  the  proportion  that  t 
period  of  each  calendar  year  bears  to  the  full  fiscal  year.  Income  derived  from  mterest  on  Governmi 
bonds  shall  be  credited  in  determining  net  income  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  provided  in  the  act  authoriz 
the  issue  that  they  are  exempt. 

DEDUCTION    OF   THE   TAX   A,T   THE   SOURCE. 

Individuals,  Residents  or  Citizens — Deduction  of  the  normal  tax  at  the  source  on  income  of  indi- 
viduals, residents  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  abolished,  except  with  respect  to  tax  free  bonds. 
Exemption  may  be  claimed  from  deduction  of  tax  on  tax  free  bonds  by  filing  a  certificate  prior  to  February  1. 

Non-Resident  Aliens — Deduction  of  the  normal  tax  at  the  source  on  the  income  of  non-resident 
alien  individuals  remains  unchanged. 

Foreign  Corporations  and  Firms — Deduction  of  the  tax  at  the  soui'ce  on  dividends  payable  to 
non-resident  alien  corporations  not  having  a  place  of  business  in  the  United  States  is  retained,  and  deduction 
of  tax  on  interest  on  bonds  of  domestic  corporations  payable  to  non-resident  alien  corporations  or  firms, 
not  having  a  place  of  business  in  the  United  States,  is  also  continued. 

Tax  Withheld  During  1917 — Any  amount  of  tax  withheld  by  a  withholding  agent  during  the  year' 
1917  on  account  of  tax  Imposed  upon  the  income  of  any  individual,  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States, 
except  in  case  of  interest  on  tax  free  bonds,  shall  be  released  and  paid  over  to  such  individual. 

Payment  of  Tax  by  Recipients — The  entire  tax  upon  the  income  of  individuals,  citizens  or  residents 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  paid  hereafter  directly  by  the  owners  of  the  income,  except  where  deduction 
at  the  source  is  authorized. 

DEDUCTION    OF   EXCESS    PROFITS   TAX. 

In  assessing  income  tax,  the  net  income  embraced  in  the  return  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  of 
any  excess  profits  tax  assessed  for  the  calendar  or  fiscal  year  upon  the  taxpayer.  In  the  ease  of  a  member 
of  a  partnership,  the  net  income  of  the  member  shall  be  credited  with  hia  proportionate  share  of  the  excess 
profits  tax  of  the  partnership. 

INCOME    OF   FOREIGN   GOVERNMENTS. 

Income  of  foreign  governments  received  from  investments  in  the  United  States  in  stocks,  bonds  or 
Other  domestic  secuiities,  or  from  interest  on  deposits  in  banks,  shall  not  be  subject  to  tax. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Undistributed  Surplus — In  addition  to  other  taxes,  a  tax  of  10%  shall  be  imposed  on  the  net  income, 
beginning  with  the  year  1917,  of  every  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association  or  insurance  com- 
pany, received  during  each  year  and  remaining  undistributed  six  months  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
or  fiscal  year.  Undistributed  Income  which  is  actually  invested  or  employed  in  the  business  or  is  retained 
for  employment,  in  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  business,  is  not  subject  to  the  tax.  Likewise  income 
invested  in  obligations  of  the  United  States  issued  after  September  1,  1917,  is  not  subject  to  the  tax.  If 
tihe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ascertains  and  finds  that  income  is  retained  at  any  time  tor  employment  in 
the  business  and  is  not  so  employed  or  is  not  reasonably  required  in  the  business,  the  tax  shall  be  assessed 
at  the  rate  of  lb%.  In  case  return  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  December  31,  1917, 
the  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  that  proportion  of  the  income  which  the  part  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  year  1917 
Ijears  to  the  whole  of  such  fiscal  year. 

Payment  of  Dividends — A  corporation  is  required  to  include  in  Its  annual  return  a  statement  of  its 
payments  of  dividends  which  are  made  In  cash  or  its  equivalent  or  in  stock,  including  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  and  the  number  of  shares  owned  by  each  and  the  applicable  amounts  in  which  such  dividends 
were  earned. 

General  Deductions — The  law  relating  to  general  deductions  is  changed  with  respect  to  deductions 
on  account  of  mterest  on  indebtedness  and  deductions  on  account  of  taxes.  Interest  on  indebtedness 
incurred  in  the  purchase  of  obligations  or  securities  the  interest  upon  which  is  exempted  from  income  tax, 
may  not  be  deducted  in  determining  net  income.  Taxes  paid  on  income  and  excess  profits  will  also  not 
be  permitted  as  a  general  deduction.     This  applies  to  both  foreign  and  domestic  corporations. 

INFORMATION    AT   THE   SOURCE. 

The  system  of  information  at  the  source  is  substituted  for  deduction  of  the  tax  at  tlie  source  with 
respect  to  income  received  by  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  States,  except  income  derived  from  interest 
on  tax  free  bonds.  Information  at  the  source  shall  apply  to  the  calendar  year  1917,  but  shall  not  apply 
to  the  payment  of  Interest  on  bonds  of  the  United  States. 

Brolfers'  Returns — Every  person,  corporation,  partnership  or  association  doing  business  as  a  broker 
on  any  exchange,  board  of  trade  or  other  similar  place  of  business  shall,  when  required  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  render  a  return  showing  the  names  of  customers  for  whom  such  person,  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  has  transacted  any  business  with  such  details  as  to  the  profits,  losses,  or  other 
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,ion  as  will  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  determine  whether  all  income  tax  due 
ts  or  gains  of  such  customers  has  been  paid. 

turns  of  Miscellaneous  Income — All  persons,  corporations,  partnerships,  associations  and  Insur- 

■mpaniea,  in  whatever  capacity  acting,  including  lessees  or  mortgagors  of  real  and  personal  property, 

:S  acting   in  any  trust  capacity,  executors,   administrators,   receivers,   conservators  and  employers 

g  payment  due  another  person,  corporation,  partnership  association  or  insurance  company  of  interest, 

salaries,  wages,  premium,  annuities,  compensation,  remuneration,  emoluments  or  other  fixed  or  de- 

nable  gains,  p,rofits  and  income  of  S800  or  more  in  any  taxable  year,  or  in  the  case  of  such  payments 

;  by  the  Unite'd  States  to  officers  or  employes  of  the  United  States  having  information  as  to  such  pay- 

;s,  and  required  to  make  returns  In  regard  thereto,  are  authorized  and  required  to  render  a  retui'n  to 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  setting  forth  the  amount  of  such  gains,  profits  and  income  and  the 

les  and  addresses  of  the  recipients  of  such  payments. 

Returns  of  Interest  on  Bonds  and  Foreign  Dividends — Returns  shall  be  required  regardless  of 

amount  of  payment  (1)  in  the  case  of  payments  of  interest  upon  bonds  and  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust 

other  similar  obligations  of  corporations,  joint  stock  companies,  associations  and  Insurance  companies, 

d  (2)  in  the  case  of  collections  of  items  of  interest  upon  the  bonds  of  foreign  countries  and  interest  from 

mds  or  the  stock  of  foreign  corporations  by  persons,  corporations,  partnerships  or  associations  undertaking 

i  a  matter  of  business  or  for  profit,  the  collection  of  foreign  payments  of  such  interest  or  dividends  bj ' 

leans  of  coupons,  checks  or  bills  of  exchange. 

Disclosure  of  Ownership — The  name  and  address  of  the  recipient  of  the  income  must  be  furnished 
1  demand  of  the  person  paying  the  income. 

Penalty — Penalty  for  refusal  or  neglect  to  make  return  or  supply  information  is  fine  of  not  less  than 
0  and  not  more  than  $1,000.  Any  individual  or  officer  of  a  corporation  who  makes  any  false  or  fraudulent 
■urn  or  statement  with  intent  to  defeat  or  evade  the  assessment  of  taxes  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding 
,000,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

COLLECTION    OF   FOREIGN   ITEMS. 

Persons,  firms,  corporations  or  as.sociations  making  collection  of  foreign  payments  of  interest  or  dlvi- 

ids  by  meaas  of  coupons,  checks  or  bills  of  exchange  are  required  to  obtain  a  license  from  the    Commis- 

ler  of  Internal  Revenue.     Any  concern  that  undertakes  to  collect  such  payments  without  having  ob- 

ed  a  license  therefor  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  S5,000  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  ex- 

llng  one  year,  or  both.     This  requirement  is  the  same  as  that  in  effect  before  collection  of  the  tax  at 

source  was  abolished. 

LIFE    INSURANCE    PREMIUMS. 

Premiums  paid  on  life  insurance  policies  covering  the  lives  of  officers,  employes,  or  those  financially 
mterested  in  any  trade  or  ba>iin£ss  conducted  by  an  individual,  partnership,  or  corporation  shall  not  be 
deducted  in  computing  the  net  income  of  such  individual,  partnership,  or  corporation. 

WAR  EXCESS  PROFITS  TAX. 
Definitions — "Corporation"  includes  joint  stock  companies  or  associations  and  insurance  companies. 
"Domestic"  means  created  under  the  laws  ol  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  Territory  or  District  thereof. 
"Foreign"  means  created  under  the  laws  of  any  other  possession  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  foreign  country 
or  government.  "United  States"  means  only  the  States,  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hav/ail,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  "Taxabk  year"  means  the  twelve  months  ending  December '31,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation  or  partnership  which  has  fixed  its  own  fiscal  year,  in  which  case  it  means  such  fiscal 
year.  "First  taxable  year"  shall  bt  the  year  ending  December  31,  1917,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration or  partnership  which  has  fixed  its  own  fiscal  year  it  shall  be -the  fiscal  year  ending  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1917.  "Pre-war  period"  means  the  calendar  years  1911,  1912  and  1913,  or  if  a  corporation 
or  partnership  was  not  in  existence  or  an  individual  was  not  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business  during  the  whole 
of  such  period  then  as  many  of  such  years  during  the  whole  of  which  the  corporation  or  partnership  was  in 
existence  or  the  individual  was  engaged  in  the  trade  or  business.  "Net  income"  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
corporation  or  partnership  or  a  non-resident  alien  individual  means  net  income  received  from  sources  within 
the  United  States. 

PERSONS.    CORPORATIONS,    AND    PARTNERSHIPS    SUBJECT    TO    TAX. 

The  Tax,  which  is  in  addition  to  taxes  under  previously  existing  laws  not  hereby  repealed,  is  assessed 
on  the  excess  profits  of  corporations  and  partnerships,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  of  individuals,  resi- 
dents or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  non-resident  aliens,  with  respect  to  their  trades  and  businesses. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  tax,  a  corporation  or  partnership  is  deemed  to  be  in  but  one  trade  or  business  and 
all  income  is  deemed  to  be  received  from  such  trade  or  business.  The  law  applies  to  all  trades  or  businesses 
of  whatever  description,  including  professions  and  occupations,  whether  carried  on  continuously  or  not, 
except: 

1.  In  the  case  of  officers  and  employes  under  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  any  local  subdivision  thereof,  the  compensation  or  fees  received  by  them  as  such  officers 
or  employes.  2.  Income  derived  from  the  business  of  life,  health,  and  accident  Insurance  combined  in 
one  policy  issued  on  the  weekly  premium  payment  plan. 

CORPORATIONS.    PARTNERSHIPS,    AND    INDIVIDUALS    EXEMPT    FROM    TAX. 

1.  Foreign  Corporations  or  Partnerships  or  Non-Resident  Alien  Individuals,  the  net  income 
of  whose  trade  or  business  during  the  taxable  year  from  sources  within  the  United  States  is  less  than  S3, 000. 

2.  Corporations  exempt  from  the  Federal  Income  Tax  and  partnerships  and  individuals  engaged 
in  the  same  business  or  coming  within  the  same  description. 

DETERMINATION    OF   EXCESS   PROFITS. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  determination  of  excess  profits,  corporations,  partnerships  and  Individuals  may, 
for  convenience,  be  divided  into  four  classes: 

Class  I. — Corporations  or  Partnerships  in  existence  or  individuals  engaged  in  business  during  the 
whole  of  any  one  calendar  year  during  the  pre-war  period  shall  determine  their  excess  profits  as  follows: 

Domestic  Corporations — In  the  case  of  a  domestic  corporation,  by  deducting  from  net  income  the  sum 
of  (1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  same  percentage  of  the  invested  capital  for  the  taxable  year  which  the  average 
amount  of  the  annual  net  income  of  the  trade  or  business  during  the  pre-war  period  was  of  the  Invested 
capital  for  the  pre-war  period,  and   (2)   S3, 000. 

Domestic  Partnerships  and  Citizens  or  Residents  of  the  United  States — In  the  case  of  a  domestic  part- 
nprHlup  or  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States,  by  deducting  from  net  income  the  same  percentarje 
of  invested  capital  as  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  corporation,  but  the  specific  exemption  allowed  shall  be  S6,000 
instead  of  $3,000,  as  in  the  case  of  a  corporation. 

Foreign  Corporations  and  Partnerships  and  Non-Resident  Aliens — In  the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation 
01  partnership  or  a  non-resident  alien  individual,  the  tax  shall  be  based  on  the  income  received  from  sources 
within  the  United  States,  and  the  deduction  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  same  percentage  of  the  in- 
vested capital  for  the  taxable  year  which  the  average  net  income  received  from  sources  within  the  United 
Stales  during  the  pre-war  period  was  of  the  average  invested  capital  during  the  pre-war  period.     Invested 
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capital  shall  be  that  proportion  o(  the  entire  invested  capital  which  the  net  income  from  the  trade  or  ba' 
within  the  United  States  bears  to  the  entire  net  income. 

Limitation  on  Deductions — The  foregoing  deduction  shall  be  an  amount  not  less  than  seven  per  cen 
nor  more  than  nine  per  centum  of  the  invested  capital  for  the  taxable  year. 

Inability  to  Determine  Pre-War  Income — If  the  Secretary  of  the  Trejisury  is  unable  to  detern 
the  average  net  Income  for  the  pre-war  period,  the  war  profits  shall  be  determmed  by  the  method  prescrU 
for  Class  III.,  as  below. 

Class  II. — Corporations  or  partnerships  not  in  existence,  and  individuals  not  engaged  in  buslnet 
during  the  whole  ol  any  one  calendar  year  during  the  pre-war  period,  shall  determine  their  excess  profl 
as  follows:  .      ,   ,      . 

Corporations — In  the  case  of  corporations,  by  deducting  from  net  income  8  per  cent  of  the  investec 
capital  lor  the  taxable  year,  plus  S3,000,  In  the  case  of  a  domestic  corporation. 

Partnerships  and  Individuals — In  the  case  of  a  partnership  or  an  individual,  by  deducting  from  net 
income,  8  per  cent,  of  the  invested  capital  for  the  taxable  year,  plus  S6,000,  In  the  case  of  a  domestic  partner- 
ship or  resident  or  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Business  a  Continuation  of  Former  Business — A  corporation  or  partnership,  although  formerly  or- 
ganized on  or  after  January  2,  1913,  which  is  substantially  a  continuation  of  a  trade  or  business  carried  on 
prior  to  that  date,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  in  existence  prior  to  that  date  and  the  net  income  and  in- 
vested capital  of  its  predecessor  for^the  pre-war  period  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  its  net  Income  and 
tovested  capital. 

Class  III. — Corporations,  partnerships  and  Individuals  having  no  Income,  or  having  a  subnormal 
income,  during  the  pre-war  period,  shall  determine  their  excess  profits  as  follows: 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  complaint,  finds  that  during  the  pre-war  period  a  domestic 
corporation  or  partnership  or  a  resident  or  citizen  of  the  United  States  had  no  income  or  had  income  which 
was  low  as  compared  with  representative  concerns  engaged  In  a  lilse  business,  by  deducting  from  the  net 
Income  for  the  taxable  year,  the  sum  of  (1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  same  percentage  of  its  invested  capital 
for  the  taxable  year,  as  the  average  deduction  (determined  in  the  same,  manner  as  provided  for  in  Class  I. 
without  including  the  exemption  of  S3,000  or  S6,000)  for  the  taxable  year  of  representative  concerns  en- 
gaged in  like  business,  is  of  their  Invested  capital  for  such  year,  and  (2),  in  the  case  of  domestic  corporations 
$3,000  or,  in  the  case  of  domestic  partnerships,  or  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  States,  S6,000. 

Determination  by  Commissioner — The  percentage  of  the  deduction  to  invested  capital  in  each  trade 
or  business  taxable  under  Class  III.  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  undei 
regulations  prescribed  by  him.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  partnership  which  has  fixed  its  own  fiscal 
year  as  the  taxable  year,  the  percentage  determined  for  the  calendar  year  ending  during  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  as  the  basis. 

Procedure  for  Assessment  Under  Class  III. — The  law  provides  that  corporations,  partnerships  and 
individuals  coming  within  the  provisions  of  Class  III.,  shall  be  assessed  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
for  corporations,  partnerships  or  individuals'  under  Class  I.  The  benefit  of  the  basis  of  assessment  pro- 
vided under  Class  III.  may  be  claimed  only  by  filing  with  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at  the  time 
of  filing  return  for  the  assessment  of  the  tax,  claim  for  abatement  of  the  amount  by  which  the  tax  assessed 
under  Class  I.,  exceeds  the  tax  computed  upon  the  basis  of  assessment  provided  for  under  Class  III. 

Class  IV. — Corporations,  partnerships,  or  individuals,  m  cases  where  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  can- 
not satisfactorily  determine  invested  capital,  shall  determine  their  excess  profits  as  follows: 

The  taxable  war  profits  shall  be  determined  by  deducting  from  the  net  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
the  sum  of  (1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  same  proportion  of  the  net  income  of  the  trade  or  business  received 
during  the  taxable  year  as  the  average  deduction  (determined  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  case  of 
concerns  falling  under  Class  I.,  without  including  the  S3,000  or  §6,000. specific  exemption) -for  the  same 
calendar  year  of  representative  concerns  engaged  in  same  business,  bears  to  the  total  net  Income  of  the 
business  received  by  such  concerns  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  corporation,  83,000,  or  in  the  ca.se  of 
domestic  partnership,  or  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States,  S6,000. 

Determination  by  Commissioner — The  proportion  between  the  deduction  of  the  net  income  in  each 
trade  or  business  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  In  cast  of  a  corporation 
or  partnership  which  has  fixed  its  own  fiscal  year,  the  proportion  determined  for  the  calendar  year  ending 
during  such  fiscal  year,  shall  be  used. 

'INVESTED   CAPITAL   DEFINED. 

Domestic  Corporations  and  Partnerships — In  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  partnership,  invested  capital 
shall  include:  1.  Actual  cash  paid  in.  2.  Actual  cash  value  of  tangible  property  paid  in  other  than  cash, 
for  stock  or  shares  in  such  corporation  or  partnership,  at  the  time  of  such  payment  (but  in  case  such  tangible 
properly  was  paid  In  prior  to  January  1,  1914,  the  actual  cash  value  of  such  property  as  of  January  1,  1914, 
but  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  par  value  of  stock  issued  therefor),  and  3.  Paid  in  or  earned  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits,  used  or  employed  io  the  business  exclusive  of  undivided  profits  earned  during  the  taxable 
year. 

Patents  and  Copyrights — The  actual  cash  value  of  patents  and  copyrights  paid  in  for  stock  or  shares 
of  a  corporation  or  partnership  at  the  time  of  such  payment,  not  to  exceed  the  par  value  of  such  stock  or 
shares,  shall  be  included  as  invested  capital. 

Intangible  Assets — Good  will,  trade  marks,  trade  brands,  franchises  or  other  Intangible  property,  shall 
be  included  as  Invested  capital  ol  a  corporation  or  partnership,  if  bona  fide  payment  therefor  was  made 
in  cash  or  tangible  property.  The  value  included  shall  not  exceed  the  actual  cash  or  actual  cash  value 
of  the  tangible  property  paid  therefor  at  the  time  of  payment.  Good  will,  trade  marks,  trade  branlls,  fran- 
chises, or  other  intangible  property,  bona  fide  purchased  prior  to  March  3,  1917,  for  and  with  interests  or 
shares  in  a  partnership,  or  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  (issued  prior  to  March  3,  1917),  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  on  March  3,  1917,  20  per  centum  of  the  total  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation,  shall  be 
included  in  invested  capital.  Such  value,  however,  shall  not  exceed  the  actual  cash  value  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  and  in  the  case  of  the  issue  of  stock,  shall  not  exceed  the  par  value  of  such  stock. 

Residents  or  Citizens  of  the  United  States — In  the  case  of  individuals,  residents  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  Invested  capital  shall  include:  1.  Actual  cash  paid  into  the  trade  or  business;  2.  Actual 
cash  value  of  tangible  property  paid  into  the  trade  or  business,  other  than  cash,  at  the  time  of  such  payment 
(but  in  case  such  tangible  property  was  paid  In  prior  to  January  1,  1914,  the  actual  cash  value  of  such 
property  as  of  January  1,  1914);  and  3.  The  actual  cash  value  of  patents,  copyrights,  good  will,  trade  maiivs 
trade  brands,  franchises,  or  other  intangible  property  paid  into  the  trade  or  business  at  the  time  of  such 
payment,  if  payment  was  made  therefor  specifically  as  such  in  cash  or  tangible  property,  not  to  exceed 
the  actual  cash  or  actual  cash  value  of  the  tangible  property  bona  fide  paid  therefor  at  the  time  of  such 
payment. 

Foreign  Corporations  and  Partnerships  and  Non-Resldent  Aliens — In  the  case  of  foreign  cor- 
porations and  partnerships  and  non-resident  aliens.  Invested  capital  shall  be  that  proportion  of  the  actual 
invested  capital,  as  defined  above,  which  the  net  Income  from  sources  within  the  United  States  bears  to 
the  entire  net  Income.  .  

Monthly  Average — Invested  capital  for  any  year  means  the  average  invested  capital  for  the  year, 
averaged  monthly. 

Capital  Excluded — Invested  capital  does  not  Include  stocks,  bonds  (other  than  United  States  bonds). 
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;her  obligations,  the  income  from  which  is  not  subject  to  the  Excess  Profits  Tax.     LUiewise  it  does 
include  money  or  other  property  borrowed. 

Reorganization,  Consolidation,  or  Change  of  Ownership  of  Business — In  the  case  of  the  reorganl- 

on,  consolidation  or  change  of  ownership  of  a  business  after  March  3,  1917,  if  au  interest  of  SO"©  or 

•e  remains  in  the  control  of  the  same  persons,  partnerships,  or  corporations,  or  any  of  them,  no  asset 

asferred  or  received  from  tjie  prior  business  shall  be  allowed  a  greater  value  than  would  have  been  allowed 

jh  prior  business,  in  determining  invested  capital,  unless  such  asset  was  paid  for  in  cash  or  tangible  prop- 

oy,  in  which  case  the  amount  shall  not  exceed  the  actual  cash  or  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  tangible 

•operty  paid  therefor  at  the  time  of  payment. 

RATES    OF   TAX. 

Tlip  tax  shall  be  collected  on  percentages  of  the  net  income  as  follows: 

Net  income  (in  excess  of  deduction)  and  not  In  excess  of  15%  of  the  invested  capital  for  the  taxable 
year,  20%.  i 

Net  income  inlexcess  of  15"^  but  not  in  excess  of  20%  of  invested  capital,  25%. 
■Net  income  in  excess  of  20%  but  not  in  excess  of  25 ''i  of  invested  capital,  35%. 
Net  income  in  excess  of  25%  but  not  in  excess  of  33%  of  invested  capital,  45%. 
Net  Income  in  excess  of  33%  of  invested  capital,  60%. 

BUSINESS  OR  TRADE   WITHOUT   CAPITAL  OR  MERIpLY   NOMINAL  CAPITAL. 

In  addition  io  other  taxes,  a  business  or  trade  having  no  invested  capital  or  merely  a  nominal  invested 
capital,  shall,  in  lieu  of  the  excess  profits  tax,  pay  a  tax  of  S%  on  income  derived  from  such  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  excess  of  S3,000,  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  corporation,  or  of  S6,000  in  the  case  of  a  citizen  or  resident 
of  the  United  States,   or  a  domestic   partnership. 

NET   INCOME. 

Corporations — Net  income  of  a  corporation  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  For  the  years  1911 
and  1912,  upon  the  basis  provided  for  under  the  Corporation  Excise  Tax  Law,  Section  38,  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  August  5,  1909,  except  that  income  taxes  paid  to  the  United  States  within  sucli  years  shall  be 
included.  This  makes  the  amounts  of  net  income  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  years  of 
1911  and  1912,  for  the  purpose  of  the  assessment  of  the  Corporation  Excise  Tax,  plus  income  taxes  paid 
to  the  United  States,  the  basis  of  the  pre-war  income  for  the  yeare  of  1911  and  1912.  For  the  year  1913, 
upon  t^ie  basis  provided  for  under  the  Income  Tax  Law,  Act  of  Congress,  approved  Octot)er  3,  1913  (net 
income  as  shown  on  the  Income  Tax  Return  filed  for  year  1913),  except  that  income  taxes  paid  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  included  and  that  dividends  from  stock  of  other  corporations  whose  net  earnings  were  subject 
to  tax  under  the  Act  of  October  3,  1913,  received  by  the  corporation,  shall  be  deducted.  For  the  taxable 
year,  upon  the  basis  provided  for  under  the  Income  Tax  Law  of  September  8,  1916,  as  amended,  except 
that  dividends  from  stock  of  other  corporations,  whose  net  earnings  are  subject  to  tax  under  tlie  act  of 
September  8,  1916,  as  amended,  received  by  the  corporation,  shall  be  deducted. 

Partnerships  and  Individuals — Net  income  of  a  partnership  or  individual  for  the  pre-war  period 
and  taxable  year,  shall  be  determined  upon  the  basis  provided  for  under  the  Income  Tax  Law  of  September 
8,  1916,  as  amended,  except  that  the  amount  received  as  dividends  from  the  stock  of  any  domestic  corpora- 
tions, whose  net  income  is  subject  to  tax  under  the  Act  of  September  8,  1916,  as  amended,  shall  be  deducted. 

Deductions  Allowed  Domestic  Partnerships — Domestic  partnerships  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
following  deductions  from  gross  income  (allowed  under  Section  5,  Subdivision  (a)  of  the  Act  of  September 
8,  1916,  as  amended),  in  computing  net  income:  1.  Necessary  expenses  actually  paid  in  carrying  on  the 
business  or  trade.  '  2.  Interest  paid  within  the  year  on  indebtedness,  except  on  indebtedness  incurred  in 
the  purchase  of  obligations  or  securities,  the  interest  vipon  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  as  income.  3. 
Taxes  paid  within  the  year,  other  than  those  assessed  against  local  benefits,  and  excess  i)roflts  and  income 
taxes.  4.  Losses  actually  sustained  during  the  year  incurred  in  the  business  or  trade  arising  from  fires, 
storms,  shipwreclcs  or  other  casualty  or  from  theft,  when  not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or  otherwise. 
5.  Debts  actually  ascertained  to  be  worthless  and  charged  off  within  the  year.  6.  A  reasonable  allowance 
for  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear  of  property  within  the  United  States  arising  out  of  its  use  or  employment 
in  the  business  or  trade;  (a)  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells,  a  reasonable  allowance  tor  actual  reduction 
in  flow  and  production  to  be  ascertained  by  the  settled  production  or  regular  flow:  (b)  in  the  case  of  mines, 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  depletion  thereof  not  to  exceed  the  market  value  in  the  mine  of  the  product 
thereof  whicli  has  been  mined  and  sold  during  the  year  for  which  the  return  and  computation  are' made;  '.^ 

Deductions  Allowed  Foreign  Partnerships — Foreign  partnerships  shall  be  entitled  to  tlie  following 
deductions  (allowed  under  Section  6,  Subdivision  (a)  of  the  Act  of  September  8,  1916,  as  amended)  from 
gross  income  In  computing  net  income:  1.  Necessary  expenses  actually  paid  In  carrying  on  any  business 
or  trade  conducted  within  the  United  States.  2.  The  proportion  of  all  interest  paid  within  tlie  year  on 
indebtedness  which  the  gross  amount  of  income  for  the  year  derived  from  sources  within  the  United  States 
bears  to  the  entire  net  income.  3.  Taxes  paid  within  the  year  imposed  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  or  its  territories  or  possessions,  or  under  the  authority  of  any  State  or  subdivision  of  any  State,  not 
including  tliose  assessed  against  local  benefits  or  excess  profits  or  income  taxes.  4.  Losses  actually  sus- 
tained during  the  year  Incurred  in  business  or  trade  conducted  within  the  United  States,  and  losses  of 
property  within  the  United  States  arising  from  fires,  storms,  shipwrecks,  or  other  casualty  and  from  theft, 
when  such  losses  are  not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or  otherwise.  5.  Debts  arising  in  the  course  of 
business  or  trade  conducted  within  the  United  States,  actually  ascertained  to  be  worthless  and  charged 
oft  within  the  year.  '  6.  A  reasonable  allowance  for  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear  ol  property  within  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  its  use  or  employment  In  the  business  or  trade;  (a)  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells, 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  actual  reduction  in  flow  and  production  to  be  ascertained  by  tlie  settled  pro- 
duction or  regular  flow:  (b)  in  the  case  of  mines,  a  reasonable  allowance  for  depletion  thereof  not  to  exceed 
the  market  value  in  the  mine  of  the  product  thereof,  which  has  been  mined  and  sold  during  the  year  for 
which  the  return  and  computation  are  made. 

RETURNS. 

Partnerships — Every  foreign  partnership  having  a  net  income  of  S3,000  or  more  for  the  taxable  year, 
and  every  domestic  partnership  liaving  a  net  income  of  .^6,000  or  more  for  the  taxable  year,  must  file  a 
return  of  the  Income  of  the  trade  or  business  for  the  taxable  year,  setting  forth  specifically  the  gross  income 
for  the  year  and  the  deductions  permitted  under  the  law. '  The  return  shall  be  filed  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  on  or  before  March  1  of  each  year  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  with  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  district  in  which  the  office  of  the  partnership  or  indi- 
vidual is  located,  or  in  which  the  individual  resides.     (Act  September  8,  1916.) 

Fixing  Fiscal  Year — A  corporation  or  partnership  may  fix  Its  own  fiscal  year  as  the  taxable  year. 
If  a  corjioration  or  partnership  prior  to  March  1,  1918,  makes  a  return  covering  its  own  fiscal  year,  and 
includes  therein  the  Income  received  during  that  part  of  the  fiscal  year  falling  within  the  year  1916,  the  tax 
for  the  year  1917  shall  be  that  proportion  of  the  tax  computed  upon  the  excess  profits  during  such  fiscal 
year  which  the  time  from  January  1,  1917,  to  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year,  bears  to  the  full  fiscal  year. 

The  Excess  Profits  Tax  Law,  Title  2,  Act  of  March  3,  1917,  is  repealed.  Any  amount  which  has 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  paid  on  account  of  the  tax  as  imposed  under  the  excess  profits  tax  law  of  March 
3,  1917,  shall  be  credited  toward  the  payment  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  law,  but  if  the  amount  so  paid 
exceeds  the  amount  due  under  thla  law,  the  excess  shall  be  refunded. 
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REGULATIONS      OF      THE      COMMISSIONER      OF      INTERNAL      REVENUE. 
The  Commissioner  ol  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  aut 
ized  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  for  carrying  out  provisions  of  this  law  and  may  require  the  produc. 
of  facts  and  data  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

TAXES   ON   PUBLIC   UTILITIES. 
(Effective  November  X,  1917.) 
Express — From  point  In  United  States  to  another  in  United  States,  per  each  20  cents  paid  thereft 

'  Freifiht — From  point  in  United  States  to  another  In  United  States,  on  amount  paid  therefor,  tax,  3% 
Passenger  Fares — From  point  in  United  States  to  another  or  to  any  point  in  Canada  or  Mexico, 

exclusive  of  commutation  tickets  or  season  tickets  less  than  30  miles,  or  transportation  costing  not  to  exceed 

35  cents,  on  amount  paid  therefor,  tax,  8%. 

Pipe  Line — For  the  transportation  of  oil  by  pipe  line,  on  amount  paid  therefor,  tax,  ,5%. 

Seats,   Berths  or  Stateroom  Tickets,  In  Sleeping  or  Parlor  Cars  or  on  Vessels — On  amount 

paid  therefor,  tax,  10%.  ,  .       ,  •  ,  .       ^     ^r  ■»  j  c.  . 

Telegraph,  Telephone  or  Radio  dispatches  and  messages,  origmating  withm  the  United  States, 
each  message  or  dispatch  of  15  cents  or  more.  (Only  one  payment  required  on  each).  On  amoimt  paid 
therefor,  tax,  5  cents. 

BEVERAGES. 
(In  effect  October  4,  1917,  unless  otherwise  stated.) 


.01; 


10 
10 


1.50 
.10 


Ale,  per  bbl SI  '50 

Beer,  per  bbl 1 .  50 

Carbonic  acid  gas.  In  drums  or  other  containers  intended  for  use  in  manufacture 

of  carbonated  water  and  soft  drinks,  per  lb 

Cordials  and  Liqueurs,  per  each  one-half  pint 

Cordials  and  Liqueurs  In  excess  of  25  gallons,  upon  which  existing  tax  has  been 

paid,  held  for  sale  on  October  3,  1917;  per  each  one-half  pint 

Distilled  Spirits — In  bond,  produced,  or  imported  per  proof  gal.,  or  per  wine 
gal.  when  below  proof,  (fractional  parts  proportionately); 

For  othfer  than  beverage  purposes 

For  beverage  purposes 

Spirits  in  excess  of  50  gals,  held  for  sale  by  retailers,  on  October  3,  1917,  upon 
which  existing  tax  has  been  paid,  per  gal.  (fractional  parts  proportionately) ; 

For  other  than  beverage  purposes 

For  beverage  purposes 

Spirits  held  for  sale  on  October  3,  1917,  by  others  than  retailers  (except  in 
custody  of  court  of  bankruptcy) — per  gal.  (fractional  parts  proportionately) ; 

For  other  than  beverage  purposes 

For  beverage  purposes 

Fermented  Liquors — Beer,  lager  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  similar  fermented  liquors 
(containing  i-i  per  cent,  or  more  alcohol),  per  bbl.  containing  not  in  excess  of 

31  gallons  and  at  a  like  rate  for  any  other  quantity  or  fractional  parts 

Grape  Brandy  or  Wine  Spirits — Withdrawn  for  the  forllflcatlon  of  sweet  wine 

per  proof  gal.  (fractional  parts  proportionately) 

Used  in  the  fortification  of  sweet  wines  held  for  sale  October  3,  1917,  per  proof 

gallon  (fractional  parts  proportionately) 

Withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  sweet  wines,  but  not  used  prior  to 

October  3,  1917,  per  proof  gallon  (fractional  parts  proportionately) 

Perfumes,  containing  distilled  spirits,  imported  Into  U.  S.,  per  wine  gal.  (fractional 

parts  proportionately) 

Rectified  Spirits  (in  possession  of  rectifier  on  Octobers,  1917,  or  thereafter  rectified) 

per  proof  gal.  (fractional  parts  proportionately) 

Syrups  and  Extracts,  for  use  In  manufacture  of  soft  drinks. 

If  sold  for  not  more  than  SI  30  per  gal 

If  sold  for  more  than  SI. 30  per  gal.  and  not  for  more  than  S2.00  per  gal 

If  more  than  S2.00  per  gal.  and  not  more  than  S3. 00  per  gal 

If  more  than  S3. 00  per  gal.  and  not  more  than  S4.00  per  gal 

If  more  than  S4.0o  per  gal , 

Unfermented  Grape  Juice,  soft  drinks,  artificial  mineral  waters  (not  carbonated), 
and  fermented  liquors  containing  less  than  'A  per  centum  of  alcohol,  sold  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer  or  importer  in  bottles  or  closed  containers,  and 
ginger  ale,  root  beer,  sarsaparilla,  pop  or  other  carbonated  waters  or  beverages, 
manufactured  or  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  producer  or  importer  of  carbonic 

acid  gas  used  in  carbonating  same,  per  gal 

Waters — Natural,  mineral  or  table  waters,  sold  In  bottles  or  other  closed  con- 
tainers at  over  lOc.  per  gal.;  artificial  mineral  water  (not  carbonated)  or  car- 
bonated waters,  per  gal 

Wines — Still  wines  (including  vermuth,  artificial  or  imitation  wines  or  compounds 
sold  as  still  wine).  In  bond,  produced,  or  imported,  per  wine  gallon  (fractional 
parts  proportionately) ; 

Containing  not  more  than  14  per  cent,  alcohol 

Containing  more  than  14  per  cent,  alcohol  and  not  moire  than  21  per  cent. 

alcohol 

Containing  more  than  21  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  24  per  cent,  alcohol. . . 
Still  wines  in  excess  of  25  gals,  held  for  sale  on  October  3,  1917,  upon  which  existing 
tax  has  been  paid,  per  wine  gallon  (fractional  parts  proportionately) ; 

Containing  not  more  than  14  per  cent,  alcohol ■ 

Containing  more  than  14  per  cent,  alcohol  and  not  more  than  21  per  cent. 

alcohol 

Containing  more  than  21  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  24  per  cent,  alcohol. . 
Champagne  and  sparkling  wines,  in  bond,  produced  or  imported,  per  'A  pt.  or 

fraction  thereof •  ■  l 

Champagne  and  sparkling  wines  in  excess  of  25  gals,  held  for  sale  on  October  3, 
1917,  upon  which  existing  tax  has  been  paid,  per  'A  pt.  or  fraction  thereof... 
Artificially  carbonated  wines  In  bond,  produced  or  imported,  per  H  pt.  or  fraction 


Exist- 
ing Tax. 


thereof. 


Artiflcially  carbonated  wines  In  excess  of  25  gals,  held  for  sale  on  October  3,  1917, 
upon  whicU  existing  tax  has  been  paid,  per  H  pt.  or  fraction  thereof 


War 
Tax. 

\ 


.04 

10 

.25 


.03 


.01 'A 


SI.  50 
1.50 

.05 
.0114 

.Ol'A 


1.10 
2.10 


1.10 
2.10 


1.10 
2.10 


1.50 
.20 
.10 
.20 

1.10 

.15 

.05 
.08 
.10 
.15 

.20 


.01 
.01 

.04 

.10 
.25 

.04 

.10 

.25 

.03 
.03 
.01 « 
■  Ol'A 


Total 
Tax. 


S3. 00 
3.00 


.03 


2.20 
3.20 


3.00 
.30 


.08 

.20 
.60 


.06 


.03 


The  New  War  Revenue  Law— Continued 


CIGARS,    CIGARETTES    AND    TOBACCO. 


»rs — Manufactured,  sold  or  removed  for  consumption.     (Effective  30  days 
.ter  passage  of  this  act.) 

Weighing  not  more  than  3  lbs.  per  l.OOO:  per  1,000 

Wmghing  more  than  3  lbs.  per  1,000:  retailing  at  4c.  each  or  moi'e  but  not 

more  than  7c.  each,  per  1,000 

Retailing  at  more  tlian  7c.  each  but  not  more  than  1,'jc.  each  per  1,000 

Retailing  at  more  than  1,5c.  each  but  not  more  than  20c.  each  per  1,000 

Retailing  at  more  than  20c.  each 

Amount  In  excess  of  1,000  held  for  sale  on  the  day  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  or  removed  from  factory  or  castom  house  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
but  prior  to  the  effective  date,  upon  which  the  existing  tax  has  been  paid. 

Weighing  not  more  than  3  lbs.  per  1,000:  per  1,000 

Weighing  more  than  3  lbs.  per  1,000:  retailing  at  4c.  or  more  but  not  more 

than  7c.  each,  per  1,000 

Retailing  at  more  than  7c.  each,  but  not  more  than  15c.  each,  per  1,000  ... 
Retailing  at  more  than  16c.  each,  but  not  more  than  20c.  eacli,  per  1,000.    . 

Retailing  at  more  than  20c.  each 

Cigarette  Papers  and  Tubes — Papers  in  packages,  books  or  sets  containing: 

Over  25  papers  but  not  over  50  papers 

Over  50  papers  but  not  over  100  papers 

More  than  100  papers,  for  each  100  papere  or  fractional  part  thereof 

Tubes — per  100  or  fraction  thereof 

l.garettes — Manufactured  in  or  imported  into  the  United  States.  (Effective  30 
'days  after  passage  of  this  act.)  Weighing  not  more  than  3  lbs.  per  1,000;  per 
1,000 


Weighing  more  than  3  lbs.  per  1,000;  per  1,000 

Amount  In  excess  of  1,000  held  for  sale  on  the  day  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
or  removed  from  factory  or  custom  house  after  the  passage  of  this  act  but  prior 
to  the  effective  date,  upon  which  the  existing  tax  has  been  paid; 

Weighing  not  more  than  3  lbs.  per  1,000;  per  1,000 

•       Weighing  more  than  3  lbs.  per  1,000;  per  1,000 

Tobacco  and  Snuff — Manufactured,  sold  or  removed  for  consumption.     (Effective 

30  days  after  passage  of  this  act.)   Per  lb 

Amount  in  excess  of  100  lbs.  held  for  sale  on  the  day  after  the  passage  of  this 

act,  or  removed  from  factory  or  custom  house  after  the  passage  of  this 

act  but  prior  to  the  effective  date,  upon  which  the  existing  tax  has  been 

^paid,  per  1,000 


Exist- 
ing Tax, 


.75 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3  00 


1.25 
3.60 


.08 


War 
Tax. 


00 
00 
00 
00 


.  12li. 


50 
50 
,50 
50 


.SO 
.20 


.40 
.60 

.05 


02": 


Total 
Tax. 


1.00 

4  00 

G  00 

8.00 

10  00 


.005 
.01 
.01 
.02 


2 .  05 
4.80 


.13 


STAMP    TAXES. 
(Under  Schedule  A.)- 

Bonds,  Debentures,  or  Certificates  of  Indebtedness,  issued  on  or  after  December  1,  1917,  on  each  SlOO 
or  fraction  of  amount  of  bond,   5c. 

Renewals  are  taxed  as  new  issues.  When  bond  is  conditioned  for  payment  of  money  in  a  penal  sum 
greater  than  the  debt  secured,  the  tax  shall  be  on  the  amount  secured. 

Bonds,  indemnity  and  surety  (except  in  legal- proceedings  and  reinsurance),  each,  50  cents.  Where 
premium  Is  charged  per  SI  premium  or  fraction,  1  cent. 

Capital  stock  issue,  with  par  value,  each  SlOO  face  value  or  fraction,  5  cents.  Without  par  value, 
actual  value  SlOO  or  less,  each  share,  5  cents.  Without  par  value,  actual  value  over  SlOO,  each  SlOO  or 
fraction,  5  cents. 

Capital  stock,  sales  or  transfers  type,  with  par  value,  each  SlOO  face  value  or  fraction,  2,  cents.  With- 
out par  value,  actual  value  SlOO  or  less,  each  share,  2  cents.  Without  par  value,  actual  value  in  excess 
of  SlOO  per  share,  each  SlOO  or  fraction.  2  cents. 

Conveyances  of  real  estate,  by  deed,  instrument,  or  writing,  (not  to  secure  debt,)  on  consideratioii 
less  encumbrances  assumed  by  purchaser:  Exceeding  SlOO,  not  in  excess  of  S500,  50  cents.  Each  additional 
S500  or  fraction  thereof,  50  cents. 

Drafts  or  checks  not  payable  at  sight  or  on  demand,  per  each  SlC'j  or  fraction  thereof,  2  cents. 

Entry  of  merchandise  at  Custom  House — on  value  of  merohandie:  Not  exceeding  SlOO,  25  cents. 
Excteeding  SlOO  and  not  exceeding  S500.  50  cents.     Exceeding  S500,  SI. 

Entry,  for  withdrawal  of  merchandise  from  customs  bonded  warehouse,  50  cents. 

Parcel-post  packages — for  each  25  cents  or  fraction  for  transportation  charged  on  packages  upon  w  hich 
the  charge  Is  25  cents  or  more,  to  be  paid  by  consignor.  (No  package  shall  be  transported  imless  stamps 
are  attached),  1  cent. 

Passage  ticket,  one  way  or  round  trip  transportation  by  vessels  from  United  States  to  destination  not 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico:  Not  exceeding  S30,  SI.  Exceeding  S30  and  not  exceeding  S60, 
S3.     Exceeding  S60,  S5.     (Tickets  not  in  excess  of  SIO— exempt.) 

Playing  cards,  pack  containing  not  over  54  cards,  in  addition  to  existing  tax  (effective  October  3,  1917), 
5  cents. 

Power  of  attorney,  except  for  use  in  government  pensions,  or  in  bankruptcy  cases,  25  cents. 

Promissory  notes  (except  bank  notes  issued  for  circulation),  and  each  renewal  of  the  Same,  per  each 
SlOO  or  fraction  thereof,  2  cents. 

Produce,  sales  of,  on  exchange  on  each  SlOO  in  value  or  fraction  thereof,  2  cents. 

Proxies,  except  for  use  in  religious,  educational,  charitable,  fraternal  or  literary  societies  or  public 
cemeteries,  10  cents. 

ESTATES. 

The  amendment  to  the  Federal  estates  tax  law  materially  increases  the  rates  Of  tax.  All  other  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  September  8,  1916,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1917,  remain  In  full  force  and 
effect,  unchanged.  The  following  schedule  shows  the  rates  effective  on  estates  of  decedents  dying  on  and 
after  October  3,   1917. 


NET  Estate  After 

Specific  Exemption 

OP  $25,000. 


Next    $.'iO,flOO. 

100  000 . 
100.000 . 
200,000 . 
OnO,000 . 
1,000,000. 


Exist- 
ing 
Tax. 


3  % 
■1H% 
6  % 
VA% 
9     % 


Addit- 
ional 
Tax.- 


1  % 

2  % 

2V2% 

3  % 


Total 
Tax. 


2% 
4% 
6% 
8% 
10% 
12% 


Am'nt 

of 

Tax. 


$i.rfoo 

4,000 

6,000 

16,000 

55,000 

120,000 


Net  Estate  After 

Specific  Exemption 

OF  $25,000. 


Next  $1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000  

2,000,000  

In  excess  of  $10,000,000. 


Exist- 
ing 
Tax. 


10H< 
12      < 

15      ' 
15      ' 

15     < 


Addit- 
ional 
Tax. 


3H% 

4  % 
4H% 

5  % 
7      % 

10      % 


Total 
Tax. 


14% 
16<^« 
13% 
20% 
22% 
25% 


Am'nt 

of 
Tax. 


$140,000 
160,000 
180,000 
600,000 
440,000 


American  Bar  Association. 


Tlie  additional  tax  imposed  stiall  not  apply  to  the  transfer  of  the  estate  of  a  decedent,  dying  whil 
Ing  In  the  war. 
^  MANUFACTURES. 

Taxes  on  following  articles  are  to  be  paid  by  users:  Motor  boats  not  over  5  net  tons,  with  fixed  engii 
per  year,  S5.     Yachts,  pleasure  boats,  power  boats,  motor  boats  with  fixed  engines,  and  sailing  boats, 
over  5  net  tons,  not  used  exclusively  for  trade  or  National  defense  nor  built  according  to  plans  approv 
by  the  Navy  Department:   Length  not  over  50  feet,  per  foot,  per  year,  50  cents.     Length  over  50  feet,  n 
over  100  feet,  per  foot,  per  year,  SI.     Length  over  100  feet,  per  foot,  per  year,  S2. 

Taxes  on  following  articles  are  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer:  Autoraobilci 
automobile  trucks,  automobile  wagons,  and  motorcycles,  on  selling  price,  3  per  cent.  Cameras,  on  sellln 
price,  3  per  cent.  Chewing  gum,  or  substitute  therefor,  on  selling  price,  2  per  cent.  Films,  moving  picture 
unexposed,  per  linear  foot,  25-1000  of  a  cent.  Films,  moving  picture,  positive,  containing  picture  ready  fci 
projection  per  hnear  foot,  5-100  of  a  cent.  Jewelry,  real  or  imitation,  on  selling  price,  3  per  cent.  Patent 
medicines  pills,  tablets,  powders,-  tinctures,  troches,  or  lozenges,  syrups,  medicinal  cordials  or  bitters,  ano- 
dynes tonics,  plasters,  liniments,  salves,  ointments,  pastes,  drops,  waters  (not  otherwise  taxed),  essence."}, 
spirits,  oils  and  all  medicinal  preparations,  compounds,  or  compositions  and  other  patent  or  proprietary 
medicines  or  remedies,  on  selling  price,  2  per  cent.  Piano  players,  graphophones,  phonographs  and  talking 
machines;  records,  for  player  pianos,  graphophones,  phonographs,  talking  machines  or  musical  instruments: 
sporting  goods  and  games,  tennis  racquets,  golf  balls,  baseball  bats,  lacrosse  sticks,  balls  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding baseballs,  footballs,  tennis,  golf,  lacrosse,  billiard,  and  pool  balls,  fishing  rods,  reels  and  lines,  billiard 
and  pool  tables,  chess  and  checker  boards  and  pieces,  dice,  games  and  parts  of  games  except  playing  cards 
and  children's  toys  and  games,  on  selling  price,  3  per  cent  Toilet  articles,  perfumes,  cosmetics,  essences, 
toilet  waters,  extracts,  vaselines,  petroleums,  hair  oils,  pomades,  tooth  and  mouth  washes,  dentifrices,  ani- 
matic  cachous,  tooth  pastes,  hair  restorers,  dyes  and  dressings,  toilet  soaps  and  powders  and  similar  sub- 
stances used  for  toilet  purposes,  on  selling  price,  2  per  cent. 
" '  INSURANCE. 

(Effective  November  1,  1917.) 

Life  insurance  (except  policies  for  reinsurance,  and  except  industrial  policies  of  S500  or  less  on  weekly 

eayment  plan,  upon  which  tax  shall  be  40  per  cent,  of  first  premium),  per  SlOO  or  fraction  thereof  of  policy, 
cents.  " 

Marine,  inland  or  fire  insurance  (except  policies  for  reinsurance),  per  SI  or  fraction  thereof  of  premium, 
and  casualty  insurance  (except  life,  marine  and  fire,  and  except  policies  for  reinsurance),  per  SI  or  fraction 
thereof  of  premium,  1  cent.  „   ,      ,  ., 

(All  policies  of  msurance  issued  by  a  person,  corporation  or  organization,  exempt  from  Federal  In- 
come Tax,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes  imposed  by  this  law.     Persons  receiving  pay  for  issuing  insurance 
policies  shall  make  return  dui'fhg  the  first  15  days  of  each  month  and  pay  tax  to  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.) 
ADMISSIONS    TO    PLACES    OF    AMUSEMENTS. 

Admissions  (effective  November  I,  1917).  Persons  over  12  years  paying  admission,  except  where 
maximum  charge  is  5  cents,  per  each  10  cents  or  fraction:  persons  admitted  free,  except  employes,  children 
under  twelve  years,  and  officers  on  official  business,  per  each  10  c§,nts  charged  for  similar  admissions;  chil- 
dren under  12  years,  where  admission  is  charged — per  admission,  1  cent.  Cabarets  or  similar  entertain- 
ments to  which  the  charge  lor  admission  is  wholly  or  in  part  included  in  the  price  paid  for  refreshment, 
service  or  merchandise,  the  amount  to  be  computed  by  rules  established  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  per  each  10  cents  thereof,   1  cent. 

Boxes  or  seats,  for  permanent  use,  on  the  amount  for  which  a  similar  box  or  seat  is  sold  for  performance 
at  which  the  box  or  seat  is  used  or  reserved,   10  per  cent. 

DUES. 

Dues,  or  membership  fees,  in  social,  sporting,  or  athletic  clubs  which  are  in  excess  of  S12.00  per  year 
(Including  initiation  fees),  to  be  paid  by  members.     (Effective  November  I,   1917),   10  per  cent. 

MUNITIONS    TAX. 

Reduction  of  rate:   The  munitions  tax  for  the  year  of  1917  is  reduced  from  12^2  per  centum  to  10  per 
centum.     The  munitions  tax  law  shall  cease  to  be  of  effect  on  and  after  January  1,  1918. 
ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    GENERAL    PROVISIONS. 

West  Indian  Islands — Articles  coming  into  United  States  from  West  Indian  Islands,  acquired  from 
Denmark,  shall  be  subject  ,to  tax  imposed  on  like  articles  by  Internal  Revenue  Laws  of  United  States,  and 
exempt  from  tax  under  Internal  Revenue  Laws  of  Islands.  Articles  shipped  from  United  States  to  West 
Indian  Islands,  acquired  from  Denmark,  shall  be  subject  to  tax  imposed  on  like  articles  by  Internal  Revenue 
Laws  of  Islands  and  exempt  from  tax  under  Internal  Revenue  Laws  of  United  States. 

Penalty  lor  failure  to  make  returns;  false  or  fraudulent  return;  evasion  or  attempt  to  evade  tax:  failure 
to  collect,  account  for  or  pay  over  tax,  is  fine  not  to  exceed  Sl.OOO  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  one  year, 
or  both,  and.  In  addition  thereto,  a  penalty  of  double  the  tax  evaded. 

Tax  on  contracts  before  May  9,  1917 — If  a  bona-fide  contract  is  made  with  a  dealer  prior  to  May  9, 
1917,  for  the  sale  of  beverages,  cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  chocolate,  cocoa,  saccharine, 
molasses,  syrup,  automobiles,  cameras,  boats,  yachts,  sporting  goods,  toilet  articles,  patent  medicines  and 
playing  cards  (or  In  the  case  of  moving  picture  films,  such  a  contract  with  a  dealer  for  the  sale  or  lease  there- 
of), after  the  tax  thereon  takes  effect,  and  if  such  contract  does  not  permit  the  adding  of  the  whole  tax  to 
the  amount  to  be  paid  /Under  the  contract,  the  vendee,  in  lieu  of  the  vendor,  shall  pay  so  much  of  the  tax 
as  is  not  permitted  to  be  added  to  the  contract  price.  Such  taxes  shall  be  paid  to  the  vendor  by  the  vendee, 
at  the  time  the  sale  is  consummated,  and  returned  and  paid  to  the  United  States  by  the  vendor.  The 
term  "dealer"  Includes  a  vendee  who  purchases  with  intent  to  use  the  article  in  the  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion of  another  article  intended  for  sale. 

Payment  In  advance — Income  and  excess  profits  taxes  may  be  paid  in  advance,  either  in  instalments 
or  in  lull. 

THE    AMERICAN     NURSES'    ASSOCIATION. 

'■  The  principal  activities  of  the  association  during  1917  were:  An  effort  to  secure  a  national  charter; 
Incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  promotion  of  interest  in  health  insurance;  en- 
dorsement of  the  President's  attitude  in  regard  to  war;  a  request  for  rank  tor  army  nurses;  efforts,  to  se- 
cure the  enrolment  of  all  eligible  nurses  in  the  Red  Cro.ss  Nursing  Service;  making  of  a  survey  of  the  nurs- 
ing resources  of  each  State,  in  order  to  meet  war  conditions. 

Officers:  PresiderU— Annie  W.  Goodrich,  R.  N.,  Teachers'  College,  New  York.  Secretary — Kath- 
arine De  Witt,  R.  N.,  45  South  Union  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Treasurer — Mrs.  C.  V.  Twiss,  R.  N.,  419 
West  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  Street,   New  York. 

AMERICAN   BAR  ASSOCIATION. 

Each  State  and  Territory  Is  represented  by  one  Vice-President  and  one  member  of  the  General  Council, 
Membership  about  10,500.  This  association  of  lawyers  of  the  United  States  was  organized  in  1878.  Officers; 
President— Walter  George  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Secretary — George  W.hitelock,  1416  Munsey  Building, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Treasurer— Frederick  E.  Wadhams,  78  Chapel  Street,  Albany.  N  Y.  AssistarU  Secre- 
taries— W.  Thomas  Kemp,  Gaylord  Lee  Clark,  1416  Munsey  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


standard  Oil  War  Taxes. 


ESTIMATE    OF    RETURNS    UNDER    WAR    REVENUE    LAW. 

i  ais  estimate  has  been  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  is  Intended  to  cover  the  first  year's 
ations  under  the  new  statute. 

REVISED   FIGURES. 


ome  tax 8851,000,000 

cess  profits .  .  , 1,000,000,000 

stilled  spirits 135,000,000 


3Ctifled  spirits. 

jrmented  liquors 

/ines 

oft  drinks,  syrups,  etc 

Jigars , 

Cigarettes 

Tobacco 

Snuff 

Cigarette  papers 

Freight  transportation 

■Express  transportation 

'assenger  transportation 

Ipe  lines 

eats  and  berths 

'elegraph  and  telephone  messages . 


5,000,000 

46,000,000 

7,000.000 

13,000,000 

10,000,000 

21,500,000 

28,000,000 

1,800,000 

100,000 

77,500,000 

10,000,000 

60,000,000 

4,500,000 

4,000,000 

7.000.000 


Insurance  policiec 55,000,000 

Automobiles 40,000,000 


The  new  second-class  mail  rates  do  not  begin 


Musical  instruments 
Moving-picture  films .  . . 

Jewelry 

.Sporting  goods 

Pleasure  boats 

Perfumes  and  cosmetics 

Patent  medicines 

Chewing  gum 

Cameras 

Admissions 

Club  dues 

War  stamp  taxes 

Inheritances 

Virgin  Island  products. . 

First-class  mail 

Second-class  mail 

until  1918. 


3,000,000 

3,000,000 

4,500,000 

1,200,000 

500,000 

1,900,000 

3,400,000 

400,000 

750,000 

50,000,000 

1,500,000 

29,000,000 

5,000,000 

20,000 

70,000,000 

6,000,000 


STANDARD    OIL    WAR    TAXES. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  estimates  the  War  Revenue  Tax  on  three  of  the  largest  companies  In  the  Standard 
'  on  group  as  follows:  The  three  companies  selected  are  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  an  eastern  refining 
and  marketing  concern;  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  which  is  engaged  in  the  same  branches  of  the  oil  business 
in  the  middle  west,  and  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas,  a  producing  company.  Following  table  shows  the  rate  of 
earnings  in  1916  on  capital,  plus  surplus,  as  of  December  31,  1915,  for  the  companies  in  question,  together 
with  the  amount  of  their  capital  and  surplus  as  of  December  31,  1916,  and  the  estimated  earnings  for  1917 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  earnings  on  their  present  capital  investment  is  approximately 
the  same  this  year  as  last: 


Per  Cent. 
Earned  1916. 

Capital  and  Surplus 
Dec.  31,  1916. 

Net  Earnings  1917. 

Atlantic  Refining  Company 

31.7 
52.8 
27.9 

538,976,190 
83,236,660 
65,197,160 

S12  355  000 

Standard  of  Indiana » . . 

43  948  000 

Prairie  Oil  and. Gas 

isiioo.ooo 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  pre-war  comparisons,  as  all  pre-war  earnings  were  larger  than  the  9% 
exemption. 

ATLANTIC  Refining — Disregarding  the  S3. 000  exemption,  the  amount  of  tax  would  work  out  approxi- 
mately as  follows  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  using  round  numbers,  based  on  the  amount 
of  net  capital  employed,  according  to  the  balance  sheet  of  December  31,  1916,  and  assuming  the  same  rate 
of  earnings  as  last  year  on  capital  Investment.  Estimated  earnings  at  32%  on  839,000,000  capital  would 
be  312,480.000.    The  first  tax  rate  is  20%  on  the  first  15%  of  earnings,  less  the  exemption  of  9%.    Therefore: 


Amount 
Taxable . 

Tax. 

Amount 
Taxable. 

Tax. 

15%  of  1917  capital  ($39,000,000) .  . 

$5,850,000 
3,510,000 

$468,000 
487,500 

.15%  on  amt.  bet.  20%  and  25%  . . 
45%  on  amt.  bet.  25%  and  32%  . . 

Excess  subject  to  war  tax 

$1,950,000 
2,730,000 

$682,500 
1,228,500 

20%  on  remainder,  or 

$2,340,000 
1,950,00'! 

$8,970,000 

$2,866,500 

25%  on  amt.  bet.  15%  and  20%  . . 

Percentage  of  tax  on  net  earnings  of  512,480,000  equals  22.9%. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana — For  Standard  of  Indiana  the  result  would  be  approximately  as  follows: 
Estimated  earnings  at  53%  on  583,000,000  capital  would  be  543,990,000. 


Amount 
Taxable . 

Tax. 

Amount 
Taxable . 

Tax. 

15%  of  1917  capital  ($83,000,000)  .  . 
Less  exemption  of  9  % 

$12,450,000 
7,470,000 

$996,000 
1.037, .500 

35%  on  amt.  bet.  20%  and  25%  .. 
45%  on  amt.  bet.  25%  and  33%  . . 
00%  on  amt.  bet.  33%  and  53%  .. 

Excess  subject  to  war  tax 

$4,150,000 
6,640,000 
16,600,000 

$1,452,500 
2,988,000 
9,960,000 

20%  on  remainder,  or 

25%  on  amt.  bet.  15%  and  20%  . . 

$4,980,000 
4,150,000 

$16,520,000 

$16,434,000 

Percentage  of  tax  on  net  earnings  of  543,990,000  equals  37.7% 

Prairie  Oil  and  Gas— For  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  the  result  would  be  approximately  as  follows: 
mated  earnings  at  28%  on  565,000,000  capital  would  be  518,200,000. 


Esti- 


Amount 
Taxable . 

Tax. 

Amount 
Taxable . 

Tax. 

15^,  of  1917  capital  ($65,000,000)  .  . 
Less  exemption  of  9% 

$9,750,000 
5,850,000 

$780,000 
812..')'10 

35%  on  amt.  bet.  20%  and  25%  . . 
45%  on  amt.  bet.  25%  and  28%  . . 

Excess  subject  to  war  tax 

$3,250,000 
1,950,000 

$1,137,509 
877,509 

20%  on  remainder,  or 

25%  on  amt.  bet.  15%  and  20%  . . 

$3,900,000 
3.250.000 

$12,350,000 

$3,607,500 

Percentage  of  tax  on  net  earnings  of  518.200,000  equals  19.8%. 


United  States  Infernal  Revenue  Receipts. 


UNITED    STATES    INTERNAL    REVENUE    RECEIPTS. 

SUMMARY    OF    INTERNAL    REVENUE    RECEIPTS    FROM    1908   TO    1917,'  INCLUSI\ 


Fiscal 
Years. 

Spirits. 

Tobacco. 

Fermented 
Liquors. 

Income 
Tax. 

FISCAL 

Years. 

Spirits. 

Tobacco. 

Fermented 
Liquors. 

lU!, 

T:-.x 

1908 

$140,158,807 
134,868,034 
148,029,311 
155,279,858 
156,391  487 

$49,862,754 
51,887,178 
58.118.457 
67.005.950 
70,590,151 

$59,807,617 
57,456,411 
60,572.288 
64,367.777 
63,268,770 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916.  .  .. 

1917.  .  .  . 

$163,879,342 
159,098,177 
144,619,699 
158,682,4;>9 
186,563,054 

$76,789,424 
79,986,639 
79,957,373 
88,063.9.!7 

102,230,205 

$66,266,989 
67,081,512 
79,328,940 
83,771,103 
61,532,025 

1909 

$71,381,. 

1910 

80.190,1 

1911 

121  937  ■-:■■ 

1912 

*3j9  581  "■ 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  1917,  including  those  derived  from  oleomargarine,  opium  manufacturers,  etc 
playing  cards,  accepted  oQfers  in  compromise,  etc..  54,089,573.  *Income  tax  from  corporations,  S179, 
539,631;  from  Individuals,  $180,108,340;  from  Aiaslca  railroads.  S33,256. 

INCOME     TAX. 
The  receipts  of  Income  tax  from  Individuals  for  calendar  year  1916  as  cla,ssifled  to  conform  to  the  act  of 
September  8,  1916,  were  as  follows: 

855,742,230.89 


Income  tax,  normal 

Surtax: 

Net  Incomes  exceeding  S20,000  and 

not  more  than  S40,000 6,969,051.71 

340,001  to  860,000 6,493,954.37 

$60,001  to  SSO,000 6,071,465.16 

380,001  to  SIOO.OOO 5,730,101.63 

3100,001  to  8150,000 11,099,321.57 

3150,001  to  $200,000 8,189,595.69 

$200,001  to  $250,000 6,241,807.10 


3250,001  to  5300,000 85,196,876.83 

S300.001  to  5500,000 12,909,686.27 

5500,001  to  51,000,000 14,501,213.51 

51,000.001  to  51,500,000 7,.531,8t)3.76 

Sl,.'')00,001  to  52,000,000 4,888,040.10 

Net  incomes  exceeding  52,000,000..  16,145.856.30 

Offers  in  compromise,  etc 15,994.50 


Total 8167,787.089.39 


WITHDRAWALS    FOR    CONSUMPTION. 
The  quantities  of  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  manufactured  tobacco,  snuIY,  cigars,  cigarettes, 
oleomargarine,  etc.,  on  which  tax  was  paid  arc  as  follows: 


ARTICLES  Taxed. 


Spirits  distilled  from  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  pineapples,  oranges 
apricots,  berries,  prunes,  figs,  and  cherries gals .  . 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears, 
pineapples,  oranges,  apricots,  berries,  prunes,  figs,  and  cherries gals . 

Fermented  liquors bbls. 

Cigars,  weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand number. 

Cigars,  weigljing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand number. 

Cigarettes,  weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand number. 

Cigarettes,  weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand number . 

Snuff lbs. 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking lbs. 

Oleomargarine lbs . 

Adulterated  butter lbs . 

Process  or  renovated  butter lbs. 


Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30. 


1916. 


2,984,743 

183,241,785 

58,564,508 

7,390,183,170 

947,537,360 

21,560,406 

21,066,196,672 

33,170,680 

417,235,928 

160,523,725 

192,222 

35,021,016 


1917. 


3,668,669 

160,996,577 

60,729,509 

8,266770,593 

950,130,.520 

27,458,394 

30,501,735,144 

35,377,751 

445,763,206 

t232,643,176 

147,552 

27,958,440 


t  Includes  4,577,168  pounds  of  the  colored  product,  at  lOcents,  and  228,006,008  pounds  of  the  uncolored 
product,  at  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound.  It  does  not,  however,  include  certain  oleomargarine  wittidrawn 
during  various  periods  prior  to  July  1,  1914,  taxpaid  at  one-fourth  cent,  and  sub.sequently  found  on  the 
market  artificially  colored,  upon  which  the  difference  of  9^  cents  per  pound  lias  been  assessed  and  the 
amounts  tliereof  collected  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Note — The  foregoing  table  of  "Withdrawals  for  Consumption"  includes  on  account  of  Porto  Rican 
products  as  follows:  111,722  gallons  spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  tlian  fruit;  208,509,820  cigars,  at 
S3  per  thousand;  1,000,000  cigars,  at  75  cents  per  thousand;  980,500  cigarettes,  at  53.60  per  thousand,  and 
6,811,920  cigarettes,  at  S1.25  per  thousand;  and  on  account  of  Philippine  products,  as  follows:  166,547.493 
cigars,  at  S3  per  thousand;  10,155  cigarettes,  at  53.60  per  thousand;  6,271,264  cigarettes,  at  81.25  per  thou- 
sand, and  188  pounds  manufactured  tobacco,  at  8  cents  per  pound. 

The  quantity  of  wine,  liqueurs,  cordials,  etc.,  upon  which  tax  was  paid  cannot  be  stated,  for  the  reason 
that  the  rates  of  tax  imposed  by  the  acts  of  October  22,  1914,  and  September  8,  1916,  varies  according  to 
kind  of  product  and  size  of  container;  and,  furthermore,  as  the  stamps  provided  for  same  are  interchange- 
able, the  quantity  is  not  indicated  by  the  amount  of  the  tax  payment. 

The  quantity  of  mixed  flour  withdrawn  cannot  be  stated  in  the  foregoing  table,  owing  to  the  variable 
number  of  pounds  taxed. 

There  was  no  legitimate  manufacture  of  smoking  opium,  but  assessments  made  thereon  under  the  act 
of  January  17,  1914,  amounting  to  5254.50,  were  collected  during  the  year  as  compared  with  the  collection 
of  $175  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

WITHDRAWALS  TAX  PAID  FOR  CONSUMPTION  OF  SPIRITUOUS  AND  MALT  LIQUORS  AND 
MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  DURING  THE  LAST  FIVE  FISCAL  YEARS. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Distilled 
Spirits. 

Fermented 
Liquors.   • 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Tobacco, 

Chewing  and 

Smoking. 

Snuff. 

1913 

1914 

Taxable 
Gallons. 
143,220,056 
139,138,501 
124,155,178 
136,226,528 
164,665,246 

Barrels. 

65,245,544 

66,105,445 

59,746,701 

58,564,508 

60,729,509 

Number. 
8,732,815,703 
8,707,625,230 
8,030,385,603 
8,337,720,5.30 
9,216,901,113 

Number. 
14.294,895,471 
16,427,086,016 
16,756,179,973 
21,087,757,078 
30,529,193,538 

Pounds. 

404,362,620 

412,505,213 

402,474.245 

417,235.928 

445,763,206 

Pound:!. 

33,209,468 

32,766,741 

1915 

29,839,074 

1916 

33,170,680 

1917 

35,377,751 

Total 

707,405,509 

310,391,707 

43.025,448,179 

99,095,112,076 

2,082,341,212 

164,363,714 

United  States  Internal  Revenue  Receipts— Continued. 

INTERNAL   REVENIJE    RECEIPTS   BY   STATES    AND    TERRITORIES, 
itement  showing,  by  States  and  Territories,  ordinary,  including  emergency  and  other,  revenue,  cor- 
n,  and  individual  income  taxes  and  aggregate  collections  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917. 


States,  Territories,  Etc. 

Ordinary,  In- 
cluding Emer- 
gency and 
Other,  Revenue. 

Corporation 
Income  Tax. 

Individual 
Income  Tax. 

Aggregate 
Collections. 

ibama 

5215,230.88" 

29,396.89 

77,588.49 

134,649.14 

13,758,375.93 

334,968.78 

5,757,480.82 

11,761,308.80 

810,464.72 

1,558,848.34 

347,816.16 

260,976.10 

80,3.50.22 

62,113,711.13 

33,108,519.01 

784,449.78 

537,511.67 

45,471,937.10 

11,847,445.29 

214,497.47 

10,125,838.37 

9,515,544.25 

8,571,577.65 

3,619,472.36 

105,090.55 

15,200,577.84 

740,700.28 

3,691,565.11 

82,662.79 

714,449.92 

13,910.549.62 

111,510.44 

61,881.-336.47 

29,114,283.37 

95.319.12 

30,402.732.37 

220,703.94 

347.163.91 

41,304,249.58 

*507.533.15 

761.218.03 

1,742.218.82 

212.805.18 

200.701.32 

2,070,226.66 

1,923,964.99 

415.798.52 

102,617.41 

8,512,830.74 

335,038.44 

1,545,.322.7S 

12,342,001.26 

89,280.52 

§887,906.92 

t49, 132.34 

637,993.92 

306,310.84 

6,147,289.14 

1,789,597.94 

3,872,638.48 

2,791,067.72 

579,311.46 

327,655.04 

1,218,831.39 

909,818.58 

217,479.58 

14,359,537.16 

2,261,049.58 

1,252,297.30 

2,349,847.01 

1,252,485.55 

1,269,121.11 

815,750.20 

1,401,954.27 

9,320,716.03 

6,505,769.68 

4,618,464.76 

246,829.38 

4,596,170.35 

776,719.99 

779,615.94 

75,423.06 

283.937.07 

5,250,581.86 

300,134.14 

46,566,951.90 

1,232,609.13 

218,771.77 

12,873,403.13 

2,231,436.18 

406,931.70 

24,238,266.36 

$200,385.29 

20,772.03 

200,330.75 

179,413.47 

3,870,314.24 

1»60,075.91 

3,050,912.00 

3,666,351.92 

1,186,133.33 

305,879.91 

611,777.89 

363,880.70 

176,711.97 

11,739,952.41 

1,233,845.52 

555,247.24 

568,181.91 

393,271.63 

813,542.12 

377,375.05 

1,947,336.47 

10,950,847.50 

3,627,884.25 

1,814,431.33 

197,456.70 

2,516,416.54 

298,627.47 

368,710.97 

15,425.53 

236,565.38 

5,621,910.08 

82.760.87 

81,495,783.31 

551,189.51 

74,169.64 

8,066,088.77 

4,428,842.32 

413,684.24 

17,860,341.18 

31,303,523  09 

aska 

99.301  26 

915  913  16 

rkansas 

620  373  45 

'alifornia ■ 

23,775  979  31 

Colorado 

3,184,642.63 

C;;onnecticiit 

12,681,031,30 

18,218,728  44 

District  ot  Columbia 

2,575,909  51 

Florida 

2,192,383  29 

Georgia 

2.178,425  44 

Hawaii.... 

1,534,675  38 

Idaho  

474.541  77 

Illinois 

88,213  200  70 

Indiana 

36,603,414  11 

Iowa .' 

2.591.994  32 

Kansas 

3,455  540  59 

Kentucky 

47,117,694.28 

Louisiana 

13. 9.'J0, 108.52 

1,407,622.72 

Maryland 

13,475.129.11 

29,796,108.38 

Michigan 

18,765,231.58 

10,052,368.45 

549,376.63 

22,313,164.73 

Montana 

1,816,047.74 

4,839,892.02 

"Nevada 

173.511.38 

1,234,952.37 

New  Jersey 

24.783.041.66 

494,405.45 

New  Yorlt ^ 

189,944,071.68 

30,898,082.01 

North  Dakot.a 

388.250.53 

Ohio 

51,342,224.27 

OlUahoma ^ 

6,880,982.44 

1.167.779.85 

83,402,857.12 

507,533.15 

761,218.03 

1,339,290.50 

498,110.17 

182.248.15 

942,090.87 

2.6U.153.93 

1.148.676.94 

184.547.33 

l.,S3y. 125.64 

1,187.702.79 

1.460.908.97 

2,716,523.54 

184,694.47 

1,860,676.67 

81,874.28 

49,164.33 

438,684,27 

2,781,779.69 

181,344.05 

309,879.07 

621,507.00 

855,286.77 

460,138.63 

1,179,826.21 

66,361.72 

4.942.185.99 

South  Carolina 

792,795.63 

432,113.80 

3,451,001.80 

7,316,898.61 

Utah 

1,745,819.51 

657,043.81 

Virginia- 

10,971,463.44 

2,378,028.00 

West  Virginia 

3,466,370.38 

16,238,351.01 

Wyoming 

340,.336.71 

Total 

.S449,712, 412.48 

5179.572,887.86 

.5180,108.340.10 

8809,393,640.44 

*  Includes  S304.95  from  sale  of  stamps  affixed  to  Philippine  products  reported  by  the  collector  of  the 
first  district  of  California  and  SI. 26  from  similar  sales  reported  by  the  collector  of  the  sixth  district  of  Cali- 
fornia,    t  Includes  S33,256.83  income  tax  on  Alaska  railroads. 

Note — Alabama  and  Mississippi  comprise  the  district  of  Alabama;  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  the  dis- 
trict of  Colorado;  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  the  district  of  Connecticut;  Maryland,  Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  counties  of  Accomac  and  Nortliami)ton,  Va.,  the  district  ot  Maryland;  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Utah,  the  district  of  Montana;  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Vermont,  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  district  of  New  Mexico;  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  the  district 
of  North  and  South  Dakota;  Washington  and  Alaska,  the  district  of  Washington;  and  Nevada  forms  a  part 
of  the  first  district  of  California. 

The  collections  credited  to  Porto  Rico  were  returned  from  tlie  following  dLstricts,  viz: 

First  district  of  New  York 3122,893.87 

Second  district  of  New  York 638,324.16 

Total 5701,218.03 

INTERNAL  REVENUE   RECEIPTS   DURING   THE   LAST   THREE   FISCAL   YEARS. 
Comparison  of  internal  revenue  receipts  Irom  genera]  sources  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1915, 
1916.  and  1917. 


RBCEII'TS. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Ordinary  only 

3283,410.138.71 
52,069,126.29 
39,155,596.77 
41,046,162.09 

5303,507,733.03 

84,278,302.13 

■  56,993,657.98 

67,943,594.63 

3354,414,858.60 

Emergency  and  other  revenue 

95,297,553.88 

Corporation  income 

179,572,887.86 

Individual  income 

180,108,340.10 

Total 

$415,681,023.86 

3512,723,287.77 

3809,393,640.44 

Federal  Income-Tax  Payers. 


2i 


UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS— COminwed. 


COST    OF   COLLECTION. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  Internal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  was  approximately  S9.53  per  the 
Band  dollars  or  95  per  cent.,  which  is  the  lowest  annual  cost  of  the  bureau.     The  cost  of  collection  the  pi 
vious  year   la  which  the  largest  sum  was  collected  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1917,  was  S14.04  per  thousa. 
dollars,  or  1.40  per  cent.    The  average  cost  of  collection  since  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  is  $23.21  pe 
thousand  dollars,  or  2.32  per  cent. 
EMERGENCY  AND  OTHER  REVENUE  EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE  ORDINARY  AND  INCOME  TAX 

The  act  of  March  3,  1917,  was  to  provide  additional  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  increased  apprc 
prlatlons  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  for  other  purposes.     The  revenue  colleoted  under  this  act  and  the  pric 
act  of  September  8,  1916  and  also  the  act  of  October  22,  1914,  as  extended  by  the  Joint  resolution  approvet 
December  17,  1915,  amounted  to  S95, 297,533.88,  which  is  Included  tn  the  total  of  ordinary  receipts,  tht 
sources  from  'which  and  amounts  realized  being  as  follows: 


Wines,  champagne,  liqueurs,  cordials,  etc 

Grape  brandy  used  in  fortification  of  sweet  wines .„ 

Fermented  Liquors  (additional  50  cents  per  barrel) .  . . .  .\ 

Special  taxes  relating  to  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes.  . . 
Special  taxes,  including  corporations,  bankers,  brokers,  theatres,  bowling  alleys,  etc 

Schedule  A  (documentary  stamps,  etc.) 

Schedule  B  (perfumery,  cosmetics,  etc.) 

Excess  profits  tax 

Estate  tax 

Munition  manufacturers'  tax ■  •  • 

Total 


$5, 
30, 

15, 

8, 


6 

27 


164.075.03 

384,188.89 
365,168.73 
971,386.80 
708,732.87 
254.341.88 
671.968.42 
37,176.37 
076,575.26 
,663,939.«3 


395,297,553.88 


Objects  op  Taxation 


Special  Taxes. 

Corporations 

Bankers 

Brokers,  stock 

Pawnbrokers 

Brokers,  commercial. . . 
Brokers,  Custom  House 

Brokers,  ship 

Theatres,  museums,  and 
concert  halls 


Receipts  During  Fiscal  Years 
Ended  June  30 — 


1916. 


$4,226,342.37 

224.074,62 

121,781.69 

166,479.61 

8.458,85 


1,014.911.28 


1917. 


$10,471,688.90 

2.293,243.19 

281,964.89 

154,869.55 

42.673.71 

10,437.54 

12,979.17 

1,027,927.63 


Objects  op  Taxation. 


Special  Taxes. 

Circuses 

Street  fairs 

Exhibitions  not  other- 
wise provided  for .  .  . 

Bowling  alleys  and  bil- 
liard rooms 

Commission  merchants 

Total 


Receipts  During  Fiscal  Years 
Ended  June  30 — 


1916. 


$7,896.16 


32,380.55 

952,013.06 
153,770.02 


36,908,108.21 


1917. 


87,786.48 
1,337.08 

36,483.81 

1.331,763.37 
35,577.56 


315,708,732.87 


UNITED    STATES    INTERNAL    REVENUE    COLLECTORS. 


District. 


Alabama.  . 
Arkansas. . 
1st  Cal 


6th  Cal 

Colorado . . . . 
Connecticut.. 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

1st  Illinois. .  . 
6th  Illinois..  . 
8th  Illinois... 
13th  Illinois.. 
6tJ»  Indiana. . 
7th  Indiana. . 

3d  Iowa 

Kansas 

2d  Kentucky. 
6th  Kentucky 
6th  Kentucky 
7th  Kentucky 
8th  Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland . .  . 

3d  Mass 

l.v.  Michigan. 
4th  Michigan 
Minnesota. .  . 
Ist  Misaourl . 
6th  Missouri. 
Montana. . . . 
Nebraska. . . . 


Collector. 


John  D.  McNeel 

Jack  Walker 

Joseph  J.  Scott 

Jno.  M.  Piatt  (Acting) 

John  P.  Carter 

Mark  A.  Skinner 

James  J.  Walsh 

Henry  H.  Lewis 

James  M.  Cathcart. . . 

Aaron  O.  Blalock 

John  F.  Haley 

Julius  F.  Smietanka..  . 
Edward  D.  McCabe.  . 
John  L.  Pickering .... 

John  M.  Rapp 

Peter  J.  Kruyer 

Isaac  R.  Strouse 

Louis  Murphy 

Wm.  H.  L.  Pepperell. . 

Josh  T.  Griffith. 

Thomas  S.  Mayes .... 
Charlton  B.  Thompson 

Ben  Marshall 

John  W.  Hughes.  .  . 
John  Y.  Fauntleroy. 
Joshua  W.  Miles.  .  . 
John  F.  Mallcy.  .  .  . 
James  J.  Brady .... 
Emanuel  J.  Doyle .  . 
Edward  J.  Lynch. .. 
George  H.  Moore. . . 
Edgar  M.  Harber. . . 
WiiUam  C.  Whaley . 
Geo.  L.  Loomis .... 


Address. 


Birmingham. 

Little  Rock. 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles. 

Denver. 

Hartford. 

Jacksonville. 

Jacksonville. 

Atlanta. 

Honolulu. 

Chicago. 

Peor*. 

Springfield. 

East  St.  Louis. 

Indianapolis. 

Terre  Haute. 

Dubuque. 

Wichita. 

Owensboro. 

Louisville. 

Covington. 

Lexington. 

Danville. 

New  Orleans. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Detroit. 

Grand  Rapids. 

St.  Paul. 

St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City. 

Helena. 

Omaha. 


District. 


New  Hamp 
1st  N.  Jersey 
5th  N.  Jersey 
New  Mexico. 
1st  N.  York.. 
2d  N;  York.  . 

3d  N.  York!  '. 
14th  N.  York 
21st  N.  York 
28th  N.  York 
N.  &  S.  Dak. 
4th  N.  Car... 
5th  N.  Car.. . 

Ist  Ohio 

loth  Ohio .  ,  . 
11th  Ohio.  .  . 
18th  Ohio.  .. 
Oklahoma. . . 

Oregon 

1st  Penn .... 

9th  Penn 

12th  Penn. . . 

23d  Penn 

S.  Carolina. . 
Tennessee.  .  . 

3d  Texas 

2d  Virginia .  . 
6th  Virginia.. 
Washington. . 
West  Virginia 
1st  Wisconsin 
2d  Wisconsin. 
Philippine  I.. 


Collector. 


Seth  VH.  Jones 

Samuel  Iredell 

Charles  V.  Duffy 

Lewis  T.  Carpenter. . . 

Henry  P.  Keith 

John  Z.  Lowe.  Jr 

Wm.  H.  Edwards 

Mark  Eisner 

Roscoe  Irwin 

Neal  Brewster 

Vincent  H.  Riorden... 

James  Coffey 

Joslah  W.  Bailey 

Alston  D.  Watts 

Andrew  C.  Gilligan. . . 

Frank  B.  Nlles 

Bcrlah  E.  Williamson. 

Harry  H.  Weiss 

Hubert  L.  Bolen 

Milton  A.  Miller 

Eohraira  Lederer 

Benjamin  F.  Davis.  . . 
Fred  C.  Kirkendall.  .  . 

C.  Gregg  Lewellyn 

Duncan  C.  Heyward. . 

Edward  B.  Craig 

Alex.  S.  Walker 

Richd.  C.  L.  Moncure. 

John  M.  Hart 

David  J.  Williams. . . . 

Samuel  A.  Hays 

Paul  A.  Hemmy 

Burt  Williams 

James  J.  Ralferty 


Address. 


Portsmouth. 

Camden. 

Newark. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Brooklyn. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

Albany. 

Syracuse. 

Buffalo. 

Aberdeen,  8.  D, 

Raleigh. 

Stateaville. 

Cincinnati. 

Toledo. 

Columbus. 

(Cleveland. 

Oklahoma. 

Portland. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Scranton. 

Pittsburgh. 

Columbia. 

Nashville. 

Austin. 

Richmond. 

Roanoke. 

Tacoma. 

Parkersburg. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Manila. 


FEDERAL    INCOME-TAX    PAYERS. 


120  Incomes  exceeding  SI ,000,000. 
209  betw'n  5500,000  and  $1,000,000. 
122  betWn  S400.000  and  3500,000. 
254  betw.'n  $300,000  and  3400,000. 
216  betw'n  $250,000  and  $300,000. 
386  betw'n  $200,000  and  $250,000. 
724  betw'n  S150.000  and     $200,000 


1,793  betw'n  3100,000  and  $1.50,000. 
2,056  betw'n  .$75,000  and  $100,000. 
4,791  betw'n  $50,000  and  $75,000. 
4,100  betw'n  $40,000  and  $50,000. 
7,005  betw'n  330,000  and  $40,000. 
6,196  betw'n    $2.),000and   $30,000. 


9,707  betw'n  $20,000  and  $25,000. 
16.475  betw'n  $15,000  and  §20,000. 
34,102  betw'n  $10,000  and  $15,000. 
120,402  betw'n  $5,000  and  $10,000. 
58,949  betw'n  $4,000  and  35,000. 
69,046  betw'n   $3,000  and    $4,000. 


i8 


America  s  Twenty  Best  Customers. 


LIQUORS    IN    UNITED    STATES    SUBJECT    TO    WAR    TAX. 

The  amount  of  distilled  spirits  reported  in  industry  and  general  bonded  wareliouses  on  August  31 
>17,  was  180,110,034  gallons. 

The  importation  of  distilled  liQUors  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  amounted  to  3,115,483  gallons. 
.i  this  amount  there  remained  in  warehouses  on  August  31,  1917,  1,014,102  gallons. 

The  production  of  beer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  was  60,729,509  barrels. 

The  production  of  distilled  liquors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1917,  was  164,665,246  gallons. 

The  1914  Census  report  does  not  give  the  quantity  of  vinous  liquors  produced  in  that  year,  but  gives 
he  value  of  the  products  as  S16,618,000.  It  states  further  that  this  report  includes  the  manufacture  of 
jU  kinds  of  wine,  including  champagne,  port,  sherry,  claret,  dry  wine,  white  and  red  wines,  sweet  and  sour 
Bines,  angelica,  sparkling  wines,  etc.  It  is  confined  to  a  few  States,  California  alone  furnishing  68  per 
cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  products  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1914.  Of  the  318  wineries  reporting 
In  1914,  84  reported  a  by-product  of  distilled  liquor  (chiefly  brandy),  of  which  the  total  value  was  SI, 223,- 
B06.  In  addition  to  the  products  covered  by  the  above,  wine  to  the  value  of  S67,756,  was  reported  by 
Establishments  assigned  to  other  industries,  principally  distilled  liquor. 

PRODUCTION  1916-1917. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  the  Internal  Revenue  reports  show  that  60,729,509  barrels 
Df  beer  and  164,665,246  gallons  of  whiskey  were  produced  in  the  United  States.  On  August  31,  1917.  there 
were  somewhat  more  than  200,000,000  gallons  of  spirituous  liquors  in  bond.  On  September  10,  1917,  it 
is  estimated  that  there  were  about  200,000,000  gallons  of  spirituous  liquors  in  bond  and  about  80,000,000 
gallons  free,  which  make  a  total  of  at  least  280,000,000  gallons.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  beer 
[or  1917  is  50,000,000  barrels.    The  estimated  production  of  wine  for  1917  is  50,000,000  gallons. 

Very  few  of  the  whiskey  distilleries,  it  is  said,  will  be  converted  into  plants  for  production  of  munition 
ilcohol.  This  substance  is  of  very  high  proof,  generally  running  from  180  to  190  proof,  which  means  that 
it  is  practically  pure  spirits,  or  ethyl  alcohol.  Whiskey  at  100  proof  consists  of  about  50  per  cent,  water  and 
49  Ji  per  cent,  ethyl  alcohol  and  ^  of  1  per  cent,  of  by-products.  In  the  munition  alcohol  the  water  and 
by-products  are  almost  entirely  eliminated.  A  few  of  tlie  large  plants  will  have  advantage  in  producing 
munition  alcohol,  because  of  their  control  of  dark  molasses,  which  is  imported  from  Cuba.  This  is  more 
readily  manufactured  into  alcohol  of  high  proof,  one  gallon  of  molasses  giving  approximately  %  ol  a,  gallon 
of  alcohol.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  depends  upon  how  much  of  the  saccharine  content  is  eliminated  in 
the  process  of  distillation.  There  were  650  distilleries  in  the  United  States  before  Congress  shut  down  on 
the  production  of  liquor. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  announced,  in  November,  the  appointment  of  an  Excess  Profits 
Advisory  Board,  to  assist  the  Government  in  administering  the  War  Revenue  Act.  The  following  were 
named  for  the  board:  Representative  Cordell  Hull,  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Way  and  Means; 
T.  S.  Adams,  economist,  of  Yale  University;  Wallace  D.  Simmons,  President  Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  St. 
Louis  and  Philadelphia;  J.  E.  Sterrett,  of  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  accountants,  New  York  City;  S.  R.  Bert- 
ton,  of  Bertron,  Griscom  &  Co..  bankers.  New  York  City;  E.  T.  Meredith,  editor.  Successful  Farming,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  T.  W.  McCullough,  editor,  Omaha  Bee,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Stewart  W.  Cramer,  of  the  National 
Douncil  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Henry  .Walters,  chairman  of  the  board,  Atlantic 
C!oast  Line  and  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railways. 


WINE    PRODUCTION    OF    THE    WORLD. 

The  following  table  shows  estimates  of  wine  production  in  gallons  by  the  principal  wine-producing 
X>untries  according  to  the  French  publication  Monileur  Dinicole,  and  is  for  the  year  1916. 


COUNTRIES. 

Gallons. 

COUNTniES. 

Gallons. 

Countries. 

Gallons. 

/taly        

1,022,337,900 

951,475,935 

614,776,424 

230,653,854 

143,946,233 

118,876,500 

60,759,100 

41,686,026 

39,625,500 

Brazil 

21,133,600 
12,151,820 
11,464,978 
6,604,250 
6,604,250 
5,943,825 
3,962,550 
3,3i32,125 

Azores,  Canaries  and 
Madeira 

France     

Tun.s 

1,717,105 

Spain    

Switzerland 

Australia 

Corsica 

1,338,632 

Algeria     

Bolivia 

1,320,850 

Portugal  

Austria 

Canada 

356,629 

Argentine  Republic. 
Chile        

Peru 

118.876 

Egypt 

26,417 

United  States 

Russia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Luxemburg 

13,208 

AMERICA'S    TWENTY    BEST    CUSTOMERS. 

(From  Data  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 
These  figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 


Order. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

■  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Country. 


England 

France 

Canada. 

Russia  in  Europe. 

Italy 

Cuba 

Scotland 

Japan 

Russia  in  Asia. . . . 

Netherlands 

Argentina 

Norway 

Mexico 

Spain 

Australia 

Brazil :  - 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Chile 

Belgium 


Exports  To 


SI 
1 


867,786,833 

011,529,095 

787,529,729 

428,284,663 

360,529,625 

178,883,248 

152,548,154 

130,472,189 

130,300,542 

109,504,109 

82,382,884 

82,017,054 

78,659,893 

76,992,669 

65,204,003 

56,761.252 

56,728,524 

45,116,443 

44,573,185 

37,348,319 


Order. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 


Country. 


Canada 

England 

Cuba. 

Japan 

Argentina 

Brazil.... 

Chile 

Mexico 

China,  Total 

France 

JChlna.. 

British  India 

SlJtaits  Settlements. 
Dutch  East  Indies. . 

Italy 

Philippine  Islands.. 

Spain 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Egypt 


Imports  From. 


8320,686 

256,729, 

253,395, 

208,127 

152,612; 

151,6.'^8 

113.789 

112,138, 

112,022 

108,069, 

105,905 

102,106 

89,984, 

62,011 

46,374 

42,436 

36,862, 

36,379 

30,406, 

29,728, 


812 
.573 
410 
;478 
411 
245 
,130 
,677 
,104 
,706 
,531 
,682 
,946 
,236 
,368 
,249 
571 
,016 
532 
445 
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NEW    YORK    WAR    SURTAX    LIQUOR    AND    LOCAL    OPTION    LaWs,    1917. 

(Summarized  hy  Rollin  O.  Everhart.) 
REGULATIONS  OF  SALOONS  NEAR  CANTONMENTS. 

Chapter  521,  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  in  effect  May  16 — Empowers  the  Excise  Commissioner, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  on  application  of  the  Mayor  of  a  city  or  the  Town  Board  of  a  town,  to 
luspend,  during  the  present  war,  liquor  tax  certificates  and  prohibit  or  limit  sales  as  he  may  deem  proper 
jn  proximity  to  troop  camps  or  barraclts,  munition  factories  or  places  producing  mimltion  material. 

INCREASING  THE  EXCISE  RATES. 
Chapter  623,  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  in  effect  May  22 — Specifies  new  rates  for  all  forms  of  liquor 
tax  certificates,  graduating  the  prices  according  to  the  population  of  the  political  units  In  which  they  per- 
mit sales.  Bar  certificates  to  cost  SI, 500  in  cities  or  boroughs  of  over  500,000:  Sl,200  in  cities  or  bor'ougha 
of  over  50,000  to  500,000;  SI, 000  in  cities  ana  villages  of  over  7,500  to  50,000;  S800  in  cities  and  villages  oJ 
over  2,500  to  7,500;  S700  in  villages  of  over  1,000  to  ii,500;  provided  no  village  certificate  to  cost  less  than 
one  for  rural  part  of  the  town  in  which  it  is,  such  rural  bar  permits  to  cost  S900  in  rural  population  of  over 
7,500;  S800  In  rural  population  of  over  4,000  to  7,500;  S600  in  rural  population  of  over  2,000  to  4,000;  S350 
elsewhere. 

For  trafficlting  in  liquors  in  amounts  less  than  five  wine  gallons  and  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises 
similar  regradlng  of  tax  certificate  costs;  druggists'  licenses  raised  to  $10;  steamboats  and  railroad  cars 
to  S375,  and  such  certificates  exempted  from  local  option  prohibitions;  vehicle  tax  for  sales  of  less  than  five 
wine  gallons  but  not  less  than  twenty-four  pint  bottles  raised  to  $190  per  veliicle;  regradlng  costs  of  cer- 
tificates to  deal  in  alcohol  only  for  medicinal,  mechanical  and  scientific  purposes;  raising  fruit  growers' 
wholesale  license  to  SlOO;  provides  increased  costs  of  bar  certificates  in  the  boroughs  of  Queens  and  Rich- 
mond and  part  of  Bronx  Borough,  and  annually  increasing  costs  till  specified  limits  are  reached;  specifies 
annually  increasing  bottle  house  certificate  costs  for  same  boroughs  and  part  of  borough. 

Where,  in  cities  under  500,000  population  and  over  55,000,  applicants  for  bar  permits  exceed  one  to 
500  of  population,  additional  tax  of  SlOO  to  b9  assessed  yearly  till  costs  reach  specified  limits;  and  Illte 
annual  mcreases  for  bottle  house  permits  where  ratio  exceeds  one  to  5,000  people. 

Provides  for  reduction  of  bar  permits,  except  at  summer  hotels,  in  all  places  under  55,000  popula- 
tion to  one  for  each  500  people  on  October  1,  1917,  and  specifies  procedure  for  determination  of  places  to  ho 
allowed  to  continue;  no  new  bar  licenses  to  be  granted  till  license  ratio  exceeds  one  to  750  people, 
and  no  new  bottle  house  licenses  till  ratio  exceeds  one  to  7,500  people. 

New  certificates  permitted  under  the  law  must  be  sold  to  highest  bidders,  subject  to  bids  equalling 
prescribed  rate. 

Limits  issuance  of  hotel  certificates,  in  cities  voting  out  other  forms  of  bar  sale,  to  places  already  hold- 
ing hotel  certificates,  except  to  hotels  of  150  rooms  in  a  city  or  borough  of  1,000,000,  of  100  rooms  in  a  city 
or  borough  of  over  400,000  to  1,000,000,  of  50  rooms  in  any  other  borough  or  city  of  the  first  or  second 
class,  of  20  rooms  in  a  city  of  the  third  class;  no  new  hotel  certificates  to  be  granted  anywhere  till  traffic 
ratio  exceeds   one   to  750   people. 

Makes  taxes  payable  September  15  for  year  beginning  October  1. 

Provides  surtax  of  2  per  cent,  on  a  place's  gross  business  in  excess  of  ten,  but  less  than  fifteen  times 
the  certificate's  cost,  and  5  per  cent,  surtax  on  gross  receipts  above  fifteen  times  the  certificate's  cost,  and 
guiring  retm'ns  from  dealers  as  to  amount  of  business  done. 
Failure  to  pay  taxes  forfeits  license  rights. 

Provides  for  cessation  of  mortgaging  of  tax  certificates  by  1925. 

Defines  residence  property  as  property  nine-tenths  of  the  cubic  space  of  which  is  occupied  for  resi- 
dence purposes. 

Adds  prohibitions  against  selling,  delivering  or  giving  away  liquor  to  person  known  to  have  been 
convicted  of  public  intoxication  within  a  year,  or  to  person  on  parole  with  respect  to  whom  written  notice 
has  been  served  by  probation  officer,  or  to  any  person  on  a  car,  train  or  boat,  save  as  such  liquor  is  sold 
under  a  public  conveyance  liquor  tax  certificate,  or  to  any  person  believed  to  be  getting  the  liquor  for  ped- 
dling purposes  in  violation  of  ilaw. 

Raises  prohibited  hours  exception  rate  for  clubs  from  SIO  to  S12.50  per  day. 

Prohibits  sale  or  gift  of  liquors  known  or  believed  to  be  destined  for  sale  or  gift  within  dry  city  or 
town;  and  adds  "bone-dry"  provision  prohibiting  possession  in  any  quantity  or  delivery  in  any  quantity 
in  any  city  or  town  which  has  voted  out  all  three  forms  of  public  sale,  viz.,  barroom  sales,  bottle  store  sales 
and  druggists'  sales;  retention  of  any  one  of  the  throe  forms  of  sale  making  the  "bone-dry"  provision  in- 
operative. 

Makes  court  decision  revoking  license  immediately  effective  no  matter  to  whose  hands  transferred. 
Makes  conviction  of  an  officer  of  a  corporation  holding  a  license  a  conviction  of  the  corporation. 

CITY   LOCAL  OPTION  LAW. 
Chapter  624.  signed  hy  the  Governor,  and  in  effect  May  22 — ^Constitutes  each  city  in  State,  except 
New  York  City,  local  option  territory,  and  provides,  on  proper  petition  of  voters,  for  a  referendum  in  New 
York  City  at  special  election  the  third  Tuesday  in  April  on  question  of  becoming  local  option  territory, 
a,  failure  to  carry  barring  a  second  referendum  for  five  years. 

Provides  that  in  any  other  city,  on  proper  petition  of  voters,  special  election  shall  be  held  the  third 
Tuesday   of  April   covering   following   questions: 

1 — Shall  Uquor  be  sold  to  be  drunk  on  premises  where  sold? 
2 — Shall  liquor  1)6  sold  not  to  be  drunk  on  premises  where  sold? 
3 — Shall  liquor  be  sold,  on  prescription  only,  in  drug  stores? 
4 — Shall   liquor  be  sold   in   hotels  only? 

Such  elections  to  be  not  oftener  than  once  in  three  years,  except  when,  and  in  case,  it  is  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  which  city  the  election  period  shall  be  five  years. 

•  Petitions  to  be  signed  by  qualified  electors  to  the  number  of  25  per  cent,  of  votes  cast  in  city  at  pre- 
ceding general  election,  to  be  filed  not  less  than  thirty,  nor  more  than  forty-five  days  before  the  third  Tues- 
day in-  April,  no  signature  to  have  been  affixed  over  four  months  before  the  third  Tuesday  in  April,  peti- 
tion to  be  in  prescribed  form,  with  each  sheet  of  signatures  sworn  to,  and  filed  as  a  whole  with  the  board 
or  officer  charged  with  duty  of  providing  ballots  for  city  election  which  is  held  at  a  time  other  than  a  gen- 
eral election:  no  signature  to  be  added  or  withdrawn  after  filtng. 

Provides  for  publishing  noticesjtrf  Malectlons,  regulates  conduct  of  such  elections,  empowers  manufac- 
turer In  dry  city  to  make  and  store  .•foH  bales  without  the  city  or  to  pharmacists  holding  licenses,  changes 
due  to  local  option   vote  to   takeieff^lt  October   1   following. 

Provides  tor  second  special  election  if  proceedings  were  defective. 

Empowers  Attorney-General  or  District-Attorney  to  proceed  against  places  of  storage  or  sale  in  viola- 
tion of  the  chapter  as  common  nuisance. 

WINE  FOR  SACRAMENTAL  PURPOSES. 
Chapter  814,  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  became  law  August  29  (passed  in  Extraordinary  Ses- 
glon) — Amends  Chapter  623,  so  as  to  permit  shipment,  delivery  and  possession  in  any  otherwise  wholly 
dry  city  or  town,  of  wine  lor  sacramental  purposes  and  alcohol  'for  pharmaceutical  and  manufacturing 
purposes. 
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fFurnished  by  that  organization  for  THE  ALMANAC  and  revised  by  the  officers  to  November  1,  1917.) 

On  May  10,  1917,  President  Wilson,  as  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  appointed  a  "War  Council" 
to  direct  the  worK  of  the  Red  Cross  during  the  war.  Henry  P.  Davison,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York 
was  appointed  Chairman.  With  him  were  associated  Charles  D.  Norton  of  New  York,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss 
Jr  New  York;  Edward  N.  Hurley.  Chicago:  Grayson  M.-P.  Murphy,  New  York,  and  ex-offlclo,  Will 
torn  Howard  Taft,  Chairman,  and  Eliot  Wadsworth.  Vice-Chalrman,  respectively,  of  the  Executive  Com 
mittee.  Mr.  Hurley  later  resigned  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board.  His  place  was  taken  bj 
John  D.  Ryan,  of  Butte,  Mont. 

.  3y  proclamation  of  President  Wilson  the  week  of  June  18-25  was  designated  as  Red  Cross  Week,  durin 
which  a  nation-wide  campaign  resulted  In  tlie  p  edging  of  a  sum  exceeding  S100.000,',)00  for  the  war  work  o 
the  Red  Cn^sn,     In  five  months.  May  1-October  1,  the  membership  Increased  from  486,194  to  nearly  5,000.' 
000,  while  tiie  number  of  chapters  increased  from  582  to  2,736. 

Tl^e  national  administration  of  the  Red  Cross,  centering  at  Washington,  was  also  completely  reoiv 
ganized  under  the  direction  of  a  new  executive  officer,  the  general'  manager.  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  Presl 
dent  of  the  Liberty  National  Bank  of  New  York,  was  appointed  to  this  position.  The  Director-Genera. 
of  MiUtary  Relief,  the  Director-General  of  Civilian  Relief,  and  other  executives,  who  supervise  the  na- 
tional activities  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  are  responsible  to  the  General  Manager. 

The  ohnpters  of  American  Red  Cross  have  been  grouped  in  fourteen  divisions,  covering  the  nation. 
Each  divisioa  has  a  manager,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  general  manager,  supervises  all  Red  Crosf 
activity  in  his  own  territory.  Inquiries  about  the  Rod  Cross  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  chapter.  Th( 
chapters  in  turn  report  to  the  division  managers.    The  divisions  and  headquarters  are  as  follows: 

DIVISION  MANAGERS. 

New  England — (Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island),  755  Boylston  Street,  Boston:  Jamet 
Jackson,  Manager. 

Atlantic — (New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey),  44  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York;  Ethat 
Allen,  Manager. 

Pennsylvania — (Pennsylvania,  Delaware),  1601  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia:  Chajries  Scott,  Jr. 
Manager.' 

Potomac — (Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia),  932  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 
Washington;  Henry  White,  Manager.  ; 

Soutiiern — (North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Eastern  Tennessee),  424  Healj 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  Colonel  William  Lawson  Peel,  Manager. 

Lake — (Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Eastern  Kentucky),  929  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  James  R 
Garfield,  Manager.  „ 

Central — (Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinoia,  Iowa,  Nebraska),  180  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
Bruce  D.  Smith,  Manager. 

Gulf — (Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana),  Post-Offlce  Building,  New  Orleans;  Leigh  Carroll,   Matt 

Southwestern — (Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  western  Kentucky  and  Tett 
nessee),  1617  Railway   Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis;   George  W.  Simmons,  Manager. 

Northern — (Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana),  Essex  Building,  Tenth  Street  ani 
Nicollst  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  F.  H.  Stoltze,  Manager. 

Mountain — CWyoming,    Colorado,   Utah,    New   Mexico),    Fourteenth   and   Welton  Streets,   Denv 
Col.;  John  W.  Morey,  Manager.  _ 

Northwestern — (Wa8hingt,on,  Oregon,  Idaho),  White  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.;  C.  D.  Stimson,  Mai 

Pacific — (California,  Nevada,  Arizona),  942  Market  Street,  San  Francisco:  Marshal  Hale,  Managei 

Insular  and  Foreign — (All  chapters  outside  the  continental  area  of  the  United  States),  Washington 
D.  C;  Otis  H.  Cutler,  Manager. 

CHAPTER  WORK. 

Under  the  diBection  of  the  division  managers  chapter  workers  are  Instructed  to  make  those  article 
which  are  most  needed  for  relief  In  this  country  and  In  Europe:  Surgical  dressings,  hospital  supplies, 
knitted  garments  and  comfort  kits.  Raw  materials  are  bought  in  large  quantities  by  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies at  national  headquarters,  distributed  to  the  division  warehouses  and  then  sold  to  the  chapters  at  cost 
price,  plus  cost  of  handling.  When  chapter  products  are  completed  they  are  shipped  back  to  the  divislot 
warehouses,  from  which  they  are  collected  as  needed  and  transported  to  distribution  points  in  this  countrj 
or  aljroad.  > 

The  members  of  the  war  council,  the  division  managers  and  most  of  the  department  heads  of  the  Red 
Cross  are  serving  wholly  without  expense  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  total  number  of  full-time  volimteers  or 
October  1,  1917,  was  seventy-three.  As  a  result  of  this  mobilization  of  volunteer  service  and  the  regul* 
tion  of  salaries,  the  average  salary  paid  at  Red  Cross  headquarters  has  been  kept  at  a  low  figure. 

RELIEF  WORK  ABROAD. 

The  war  coimcll  has  based  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  foreig  n  countries  on  the  reports  o: 
special  commissions  composed  of  expert  Investigators  and  executives.  Such  a  commission  was  sent  to 
France,  with  Major  Grayson  M.-P.  Murphy  at  Its  head,  to  have  general  supervision  ever  all  worlt  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  Europe.  Headquarters  were  established  in  Paris,  where  this  work  has  centered 
during  the  year  1917.  The  first  responsibility  of  the  American  Red  Cross  In  France  is  to  serve  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  close  co-operation  with  General  Pershing,  who  hai 
made  Major  Murphy  a  member  of  his  staff.  It  is  carefully  co-ordinated,  as  well,  with  the  programme  of  tht 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Rest  stations  and  infirmaries  have  already  been  established  along 
the  route  taken  by  the  troops  In  moving  from  the  port  of  entrance  to  the  permanent  camp.  More  than 
twelve  base  hospital  units,  recruited,  organized  and  equipped  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  mustered  into  tha 
United  States  Army  Medical  Corps,  are  now  In  service  in  France;  over  thirty  more  have  been  organized 
and  are  waiting  to  be  called.  Each  unit  has  a  minimum  personnel  of  241,  in  addition  to  officers  detailed  from 
the  Army  Medical  Corps.  This  staff  includes  doctors  and  nurses  recruited  from  American  hospitals;  th« 
equipment  provides  for  the  care  of  at  least  500  patients. 

PRIMARY  HOSPITAL  UNITS. 

The  work  of  organizing  these  hospitals  was  begun  two  years  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
She  units,  therefore,  were  able  to  sail  for  service  within  six  wepkS);W  the  declaration  of  war.  They  were 
thus  the  first  detachments  of  the  American  army  to  begin  actual ■aenvjoe  with  the  Allies.  A  hospital  supply 
service  has  been  established  In  France  v/hlch,  with  a  chain  of  warejtouses  and  a  fleet  of  motor  trucks,  dis- 
tributes surgical  dressings  and  hospital  supplies  to  about  3,500  war  hospitals  in  France.  The  Red  Crosa 
has  opened  canteens  for  the  use  of  the  French  and  American  armies  at  important  railroad  stations  in  France, 
where  men  going  to  and  from  the  front  are  compelled  to  wait  for  trains.  Here  hot  meals  are  served  at  a 
low  price,  and  a  soldier  on  leave,  fresh  from  the  hardships  of  the  trenches,  can  bathe,  disinfect  his  cloth- 
ing and  sleep  comfortably  while  waiting  for  his  train.    American  women  are  helping  to  operate  these  can- 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  also  undertaken  the  relief  of  civilians  in  France  and  Belgium.  Food- 
Stuffs  to  the  value  of  nearly  $3,000,000  have  been  sent  to  France  or  purchased  there  for  general  relleL 
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Special  work  is  being  done  for  refugees,  whlcti  include  those  who  are  repatriated  after  having  been  helfl 
prisoners  behind  the  German  lines.  The  Red  Cross  Is  assisting  mutilated  soldiers  who  need  aftiflcial  limbs, 
and  is  aiding  in  the  care  of  blinded  soldiers  who  require  re-education  in  order  to  become  self-sui)porting. 
In  the  parts  of  France  devastated  by  the  retreating  Germans  the  American  Red  Cross  is  assisting  tlie 
reconstruction  of  several  of  the  destroyed  villages.  In  each  of  these  vUIages  the  refugees  are  furnished  wIUi 
clothing,  building  materials,  hospital  supplies,  farm  implements  and  farm  animals  in  sufficient  quantity 
*o  begin  normal  life  again.  The  Red  Cross  docs  this  worli  in  co-operation  with  the  French  Government. 
The  assistance  is  of  a  provisional  character,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  tide  tliese  homeless  and  help- 
less families  over  the  hard  times  which  they  must  endure  before  they  can  become  really  independent. 

The  desperate  condition  of  French  children  in  the  villages  of  the  war  zone  has  led  to  the  establish- 
■Tient  of  shelters  where  orphans  and  refugee  "children  can  be  decently  housed  and  properly  cared  for  under 
8xpert  medical  supervision.  The  alarming  fail  in  the  French  birth  rate,  coupled  with  the  need  for  repair- 
'jDg  the  losses  wrought  by  war,  has  made  it  imperatively  necessary  to  save  the  babies  born  in  France.  Three 
groups  of  children's  specialists  have,  therefore,  been  sent  to  engage  in  a  widespread  campaign  for  the  care 
and  education  of  prospective  mothers  and  the  health  of  babies  and  children. 

Before  the  war  the  birth  rate  and  death  rate  in  France  were  so  nearly  equal  that  publicists  voicea 
their  concern  over  the  future  of  the  national  life.     Last  year,  however,  with  the  death  rate  probably  over 
twenty  per  1  000,  not  counting  deaths  of  men  in  military  service,  the  birth  rate  was  olHcially  estimated 
It  only  eight  per  1,000.     In  New  Yorli  State  the  birth  rate  is  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  per  1,000,  the 
ieath  rate  about  fourteen  per  1,000.     The  total  deaths  Ln  France  in  1916  were  about  1,100,000.     Birtha 
•imbered  only  312,000.    The  net  loss  in  population  was  788,000,  or  nearly  twp  per  cent,  of  the  whole.    In 
iris,  where  48,917  babies  were  bom  In  the  year  ending  August  1,  1914,  only  26,179  were  born  In  the 
;cond  year  of  the  war  ending  August  1,  1916.  .    ^    ^ 

The  number  of  destitute  refugees  In  France,  in  March,  1917,  was  stated  by  the  Mmistry  of  the  In- 
terior to  be  400,000,  but  there  is  reason  to  thlnlt  that  the  number  is  much  larger.  The  position  of  refugees 
Is  becoming  more  difficult  as  the  cost  of  food  rises.  Their  housing  conditions  are  also  bad  m  many  instances, 
especially  in  the  cities.  The  relief  agencies  report  that  in  the  cities  an  entire  family  often  re3i<Jes  in  a  single 
room  When  persons  live  under  these  conditions  of  bad  housing  and  malnutrition,  disease  is  sure  to  take 
hold  and  increase.  Repatriated  Frenchmen  from  the  occupied  regions  of  France  are  now  being  brought  to 
France  via  Switzerland  at  an  average  of  about  a  thousand  a  day.  At  Evian  they  are  examined  and  tliose 
Who  are  ill  are  put  Into  hospitals,  whence  they  are  dispatched,  either  to  a  relative  or  to  the  town  or  village 
on  which  they  are  billeted.  Large  numbers  come  to  Paris.  They  arrive  from  Germany  in  most  cases  In- 
BufHciently  clad  and  in  very  bad  physical  and  mental  condition.  The  German  Government  has  always 
teen  careful  to  Iteep  as  secret  as  possible  its  intention  to  return  civilians.  On  more  than  one  occasion  as 
many  as  a  thousand  refugees  have  come  over  the  frontier  without  notice.  The  effort  of  the  Red  Cross  is 
to  endeavor  to  separate  the  large  number  showing  evidences  of  tuberculosis  infection  from  the  others,  and 
to  have  them  placed  in  special  hospitals.  ,    ,         .      .  ^  ,  .  ,        „      .. 

There  are  half  a  million  cases  of  tubra-culosis  in  France,  it  is  estimated,  resulting  more  or  less  directly 
from  the  hardships  of  trench  life  and  exposure  and  malnutrition  behind  the  lines."  The  American  Red 
Cross  is  co-operating  In  the  campaign  of  the  Roclseteiler  Foundation  for  Medical  Research  for  the  preven- 
tion and  curte  of  tuberculosis. 

OCEAN  TRANSPORT  ARRANGEMENTS. 
A  Red  Cross  transportation  service  has  accordingly  been  established  to  handle  the  vast  quantities 
of  medical  and  relief  supplies  now  being  shipped  almost  dally  to>  France,  Belgium,  Serbia,  Russia  and  other 
belligerent  countries.  This  new  branch  of  Red  Cross  activities  was  made  possible  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  French,  British  and  Italian  Governments,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  leading 
Bteamship  and  railroad  companies.  President  Wilson  has  taken  a  {iersonal  interest  in  the  estabhshment  of 
this  service.  His  aid  and  that  of  Chairman  Edward  N.  Hurley,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  formerly  a  member 
Of  the  Red  Cross  War  Council,  have  been  invaluable  to  its  success.  .         ^       ^  .. 

Practically  all  the  cargo  space  needed  for  the  shipment  of  Red  Cross  supplies  abroad  has  now  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  war  council  .  Much  of  it  has  been  given  free  by  the  steamship  companies  and 
the  Allied  Governments.  This  will  be  used  only  for  supplies  most  urgently  needed  abroad.  The  Red  Cross 
will  have  cargo  space  on  every  steamer  chartered  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  Army  transports 
Blso  will  carry  Red  Cross  supplies.  Practically  every  line  has  made  reductions  in  its  passenger  rates  for 
Red  Cross  nurses  and  representatives  travelling  in  Europe.  In  making  its  ocean  sliipping  arrangement. 
It  wiU  be  the  policy  of  the  Red  Cross  to  distribute  shipments  among  as  many  stfiameis  as  possible.  By 
using  all  available  lines  losses  at  sea,  if  sustained,  will  not  seriously  interrupt  the  Red  Cross  work  of  mercy. 

WAR  WORK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  Red  Cross  has  established  a  Camp  Service  which,  when  requested  by  the  military  or  naval  authori- 
ties, assists  the  army  and  navy  by  furnishing  supplies  which  add  to  the  comfort  or  welfare  of  men  in  camp. 
A  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Service  co-operates  with  local  authorities  in  maintaining  safe  sanitary  conditions  In 
the  regions  surrounding  camps  and  cantonments,  outside  the  zone  of  military  control.  Forty-five  ambulance 
companies  of  124  men  each  have  been  orgainzed  by  the  American  Red  Cross  for  service  either  abroad  or  in 
lonnectlon  with  camps  in  the  United  States.  Several  hundred  Red  Cross  nurses  have  been  assigned  for 
lervlce  In  army  hospitals  at  the  camps  and  cantonments  and  tor  visiting  service  in  the  civilian  areas  sur- 
rounding them.  ,    ^    . 

The  Red  Cross  is  providing  Home  Service  tor  the  dependent  families  of  men  who  are  away  in  train- 
ing or  at  the  front.  In  many  practical  and  friendly  ways  this  service  is  designed  to  aid  sucli  familiesto 
maintain  theUr  normal  standard  of  living.  Financial  assistance  is  secondary,  although  the  Red  Cross  will 
hope  to  be  of  help  in  cases  where  Government  allowances  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  family  from  want. 
A.  series  of  institutes  to  train  Red  Cross  chapter  workers  for  home  service  were  held  during  the  autumn 
»f  1917,  and  the  whole  welfare  work  for  these  families  is  under  the  supervision  of  experts  in  relief  work. 

WORK  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES.  ^     ..  .,  v.     r^ 

Ir  addition  to  the  commission  to  France  similar  commissions  were  sent  to  Russia,  headed  by  jpr. 
Frank" Billings,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  William  B.  Thompson,  of  New  York;  to  Roumania,  Henry  Watklna 
knderson,  of  Richmond,  Va.;  to  Italy.  George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  to  Serbia,  Cordenlo  Arnold 
Severance,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  special  department  under  the  commission  for  Eiu-ope  has  also  been 
treated  for  Belgium,  and  a  deputy  commissioner  has  been  sent  to  England.  In  Belgium,  under  the  direction 
Bf  Ernest  P.  Blcknell,  the  American  Red  Cross  is  co-operating  with  the  King  and  Queen  m  the  reuef  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  part  of  that  country  which 'is- held  by  the  AlUes.  ,       ^        j,     ,  ,•      » 

Each  of  the  other  commissions,  whenl*hey  went  abroad,  carried  a  relief  fund  and  medical  supplies  for 
Immediate  use.  Further  relief  work  iii'tllT^  countries  will  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  their  recommen- 
flations.  Ah-eady  additional  medical  'supplies  and  the  material  for  an  ambuhince  unit  have  been  sent  to 
Busala.  Condensed  milk  has  been  sent  to  Serbia  for  military  hospitals  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Serbian  Gov- 
emment,  the  American  Red  Cross  is  purchashig  food  for  Serbian  prisoners  in  enemy  countries.         ,    .  . 

For  the  relief  of  Armenian  and  Syrian  refugees  81,800,000  has  been  appropriated,  to  be  expended  by 
tbe  American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  relief,  through  its  agents  in  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere. 
^t  Berne,  Switzerland,  an  organization  has  been  built  up  for  the  relief  of  American  prisoners  m  Germany. 
fhe  American  Red  Cross  will  forward  to  them  regular  shipments  of  food  and  clothing,  which  are  urgently 
Oeeded.    Most  of  these  American  prisoners  are  civilians  taken  ofl  American  merchantmen  that  have  been 
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Bunk  by  Teuton  aubmarines.      More  recent  arrivals  in  the  prison  camps  had  served  as  gun  crews  since  the 
Rrmlng  of  our  merchant  ships. 

Speedy  provision  for  their  relief  and  for  those  who  may  be  taken  prisoner  is  necessitated  by  the  Ger- 
man policy  of  giving  prisoners  war  food  totally  inadequate  to  keep  men  in  good  health.     The  extremely 
blgh  death  rate  among  Russian,  Serbian  and  Roumanian  prisoners  in  Germany  and  Austria  (30  per  cent 
In  the  case  of  the  Roumanians)  has  been  largely  due  to  the  inability  of  Russia  and  the  Balkan  States  to  or- 
ganize the  rationing  of  prisoners  of  their  nationalities  from  their  home  countries. 

Malnutrition,  no  less  than  unsanitary  conditions,  produces  these  results.  British,  Canadian  and 
Australian  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany  now  depend  exclusively  upon  food  shipped  to  them  from  London, 
and  generally  give  the  prison  camp  ration  to  prisoners  of  other  countries,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  less  well  pro- 
vided. Bread  is  already  being  dispatched  from  Berne  to  the  Americans  in  Germany,  and  arrangements 
have  also  been  made  for  transmitting  letters  and  money  from  their  families  and  friends  In  this  country. 

By  arrangement  with  Germany  these  food  parcels  are  sent  to  the  prisoners  three  times  a  fortnight. 
The  parcels  supplement  the  bread  which  is  also  regularly  supplied,  and  each  of  them  contains  ten  pounds 
Of  meat,  butter,  sugar,  jam,  coffee  or  tea,  salt,  rice  and  dried  fruit.  The  American  Red  Cross  is  forward- 
ing the  Berne  stocks  of  the  same  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  codfish,  and  mixed  biscuit. 
Tinned  goods  cannot  be  sent  to  prisoners,  for  Germany  has  made  over  the  tin  containers  as  hand  grenades. 

Ninety-flve  per  cent,  of  the  British  packages  sent  Into  Germany,  with  postal  card  receipts  to  be  mailed 
back  by  the  prisoners,  have  been  duly  receipted  for.  The  American  Red  Cross,  also,  will  Inclose  postal 
cards,  as  a  means  of  making  sure  that  American  prisoners  do  actually  receive  the  food  parcels. 

In  accordance  with  President  Wilson's  expressed  desire  that  American  war  relief  work  should  be  cor 
centrated  in  the  Red  Cross,  in  the  Interests  of  national  efficiency,  the  Red  Cross  has  entered  into  co-opcra 
tive  arrangements  with  a  number  of  American  relief  societies.     Among  these  societies  are:    The  National 
Burglcal  Dressings  Committee,  the  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded,  the  American  Commlttes  for 
the  Relief  of  French  War  Orphans,  the  Needlework  Guild  of  America,  and  the  War  Service  League  jf  the 
Salvation  Army.    In  France  the  American  War  Relief  Clearing  House,  the  American  Distribution  Sei-vice, 
organized  by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Bliss,  and  Les  Tuberculeux  de  la  Guerre,  founded  by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  have 
been  amalgamated  with  the  Red  Cross. 
I  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  national  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  from  the  appointment 
Of  the  War  Council  on  May  10  to. October  15,  1917.  is  as  follows: 


For  work  in  France . 

For  work  in  other  foreign  countries . 


515,111,818.35 
3,852,631.02 


For  work  in  the  United  States. 
Total 


57,779.784.60 


826,744,233.97 


In  a  summary  report 
In  other  than  France  were 


to  the  public,  dated  September  1,  1917,  the  Red  Cross  appropriations  for  work 
summarized  as  follows: 


Eussia 

Drugs 

Medical  supplies 

Total 

Boumania 

Relief  fund  and  medical 
Expenses  of  commission 

Total 

Italy 
Relief  fund  and  medical 
Expenses  of  commission 

Total 

Berbia 

Emergency  relief  fund 


supplies 

to  Roumanla 


supplies . 
to  Italy . 


S  6,500.00 
316,280.87 
322,780.87 

200,000.00 

47,000.00 

247,000.00 

^  200,000.00 

*    10,000.00 

210.000.00 

200,000.00 


Condensed  milk  for  Serbian  military 

Hospital 

Expenses  of  commission  to  Serbia. . 

Total 

England 
Surgical    supplies    sent    to    London 

Chapter  American  Red  Cross . . . 
Expenses  commission  to  Great  Britain 

Total 

Other  appropriations 

Armenian  relief 

Relief  of  Americans  In  Germany, . . 

International  Red  Cross  Geneva. . . 

Total 


86,000.00 

16,500.00 

222,500.00 


3,800.00 
5,000.00 
8,800.00 

600,000.00 
26,000.00 
10,000.00 

636,000.00 


Most  of  these  appropriations.  It  was  stated,  would  be  spent  by  November,  1917. 

In  an  official  report  put  forth  on  November  10,  1917,  the  Red  Cross  War  Council  announced  from 
Washington  that  it  had  collected  for  its  war  fund  up  to  November  1  a  total  of  579,895.355.68.  A  detailed 
financial  statement  was  submitted,  "in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Red  Cross  of  keeping  the  public 
thoroughly  informed  on  all  of  its  activities."  Of  the  total  collections  59,129,389.21  is  reserved  for  Red 
Cross  chapters.  The  balance  available  for  appropriation  amounted  to  570,765,966.47.  The  total  ap- 
propriations actually  made  from  the  war  fund  amounted  to  540,851,259.20,  of  which  526,934,416.86  was 
for  foreign  relief.  The  foreign  relief  appropriations  were  apportioned  as  follows:  France,  519,581,240.47: 
Belgium.  .5720,001.00;  Russia,  51,428,040.87;  Serbia,  5493,203.76;  Roumanla,  51,518,398.76;  Italy,  $214,- 
000.00;  Great  Britain,  51,066,520.00;  Armenian  and  Syrian  relief,  51,800,000.00;  foreign  miscellaneous, 
$113,012.00. 

There  was  appropriated  for  supplies,  etc.,  to  United  States  forces,  53,448,729;  United  States  hospital 
work,  5379,500;  United  States  sanitary  work,  5379,500;  United  States  sanitary  service  about  cantonments, 
8183,500;  United  States  miscellaneous  items,  5108,487.60 — a  total  of  54,120,216.60.  Other  appropriations 
advanced  for  hospital  funds  amounted  to  5220,000.  The  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  articles  for 
resale  to  chapters,  principally  materials  to  be  worked  into  garments  for  soldiers  and  hospital  su-iDUeSj 
amounted  to  57,659,000,  this  sum  eventually  to  be  returned  to  the  War  Fund.  An  appropriaticn  of 
SfiOO.OOO  for  automobiles  was  a  bookkeeping  entry  to  acknowledge  a  gift  of  that  amount  in  the  form  o;  3ar9 
and  automobile  parts  from  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Company.  In  addition  to  the  war  fund  appropriationa 
specified,  51,417,625.74  was  appropriated  from  the  restricted  funds — that  is,  from  moneys  which  contrib- 
utors have  given  to  the  Red  Cross  for  specially  stated  purposes  and  which  can  be  expended  only  for  those 

purposes. — __ 

WAR    RELIEF    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE    CHURCH. 
(By  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.) 

The  following  statement  has  been  issued  by  the  treasurer  of  The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
Boston,  Mass.,  with  reference  to  war  relief  activities:  More  than  5300,000  has  been  collected  and  dis- 
tributed for  relief  work  by  the  Christian  Science  churches  since  the  European  war  began,  according  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Mother  Church,  and  the  work  is  being  actively  continued.  We  have  established  our  own 
committees  in  the  war-stricken  countries  of  Europe  and  are  reaching  those  who  are  in  need  of  aid  directly 
through  this  means.  The  work  Is  conducted  without  expense  tortile  fund  itself,  the  committees  giving 
their  entire  time  to  It  without  any  compensation.  "'  ''',"', 

The  fund  has  been  dispensed  in  Armenia,  Serbia,  Poland,  LithifiWia?,' "Belgium,  Russia,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany,  Canada  and  Australia.  In  the  countries  where  we  have  not  had  a 
committee  of  our  own  the  money  has  been  sent  through  the  State  Department  at  Washington  or  through 
fluly  accredited  and  authorized  re  let  committees,  where  a  minimum  charge  is  made  for  administration. 
JM  this  way  we  have  been  enabled  to  reach  many  of  the  unfortunate  women  and  children  who  have  been 
$Uent  sufferers  from  the  general  devastation  that  has  been  wrought  through  many  of  the  populous  districts 
in  which  they  live.  The  aid  given  is  not  confined  to  Christian  Scientists,  but  is  extended  to  people  of  all 
nationalities  and  regions  who  are  worthy  of  help,  especially  to  those  who  have  been  stricken  in  their  homes 
through  hunger  and  other  forms  of  deprivation. 
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NAVAL    CONSULTING    BOARD. 

"*  (Contributed  to  The  Almanac  by  the  Board.) 

Since  Its  formation  In  the  latter  part  of  1915  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  headed  by  Thomas  A. 
i:dlson  and  consistinp;  of  24  scientists  and  inventors  selected  from  11  National  technical  societies,  has  per- 
lormed'  various  pieces  of  worli,  both  through  its  original  function  as  the  ofllcial  Civilian  Advisory  Board 
of  the  navy  and  in  connection  with  numerous  other  duties  and  activities  for  the  benefit  of  our  Government, 
which  have  since  accrued  to  it.  Upon  the  board's  recommendation,  Congress  in  1916  appropriated  a 
miUion  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  Naval  Experimental  and  Research  Laboratory,  and  a  committee 
Of  the  board,  after  extensive  investigations,  recommended  Annapolis  as  its  site.  Foreseeing  the  Inevitabla 
entrance  of  this  country  Into  the  war  and  the  value  in  this  event  of  a  conddentlal  Industrial  Inventory  ol 
the  manufacturing  resources  of  the  nation,  the  board's  Committee  on  Production,  Organization,  Manu- 
lacture  and  Standardization  undertook  early  In  1916  the  tasli  6f  taking  such  an  inventory.  Thirty  thou* 
sand  reports  completely  indexed  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  navy  and  covering  the  leading  manufacturing 
concerns  in  this  country,  were  thus  turned  over  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  This  same  committee 
bas  carried  through  in  an  equally  successful  manner  other  fSfeces  of  work  of  almost  as  great  importance 

Each  of  the  board's  technical  committees  is  in  constant  touch  and  In  closest  co-operation  with  the 
corresponding  bureau  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  as  a  result  of  the  studies  of  these  committees  various 
recommendations  have  been  made  by  tlie  board  to  the  depa  tment  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  res- 
olutions relative  to  the  necessity  of  conserving  the  fuel  oil  reservat  ons  of  the  navy,  the  nec:^sslty  or  de- 
veloping efficient  means  for  extracting  nitrogen  from  the  air  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  high  e.xplosives 
and  numerous  recommendations  in  connection  with  the  protection  of  our  shipping.  Pertiaps  the  most 
important  work  of  the  board  at  the  present  time  is  that  done  in  its  capacity  of  Bureau  of  Inventions  for  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  Thousands  of  inventions  and  suggestions  in  connection  with  every  con- 
ceivable phase  of  military  and  naval  activity  are  received  by  the  board's  offices  in  New  York.  Chicago 
and  Washington.  At  the  main  office  in  New  York  every  one  of  these  is  given  careful  consideration  by  a 
committee  of  examiners  composed  of  technical  men  of  high  standing.  Those  having  the  least  indication 
of  possible  value  are  forwarded  to  the  various  committees  of  the  board  dealing  particularly  with  the  special 
respective  subjects,  by  whose  members  they  are  given  exhaustive  examination.  If  approved,  they  are 
incorporated  in  the  reports  of  the  committees  and  made  the  basis  of  suitable  recommendat-ions  by  the  board 
as  a  whole.  Fi-om  the  time  they  are  first  received  every  possible  care  is  exercised  In  handling  these  letters, 
Darticular  precautions  as  to  secrecy  being  taken  .     ^.^  ,      .  .      ^,      , , 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  board  as  a  wliole  and  of  its  committees,  scientific  work  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  country  has  been  done  by  many  of  its  individual  members  and  the  technical  men  throughout 
the  country  whose  co-operation  they  have  secured  ISliich  of  their  work  is  of  a  confidential  nature  and  can- 
not -be  disclosed.  Through  the  board  some  of  the  greatest  scientists  and  Inventors  of  the  country  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  each  othei',  and  their  work  has  been  co-ordinated  and  directed  to  the  single 
aim  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  our  army  and  navy.  The  Naval  Consulting  Board  was  the  first  body 
to  effectively  bring  to  the  assistance  of  our  Government  the  knowledge  and  efforts  of  the  great  mass  oI 
Bcientlflc  men  in  the  country.  Since  its  organization  various  other  bodies  modelled  after  it  have  been 
lormed.  It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  the  board  was  the  pioneer  In  this  country  in  securing  the 
co-ordination  between  the  military  establishment  and  the  great  body  of  civilian  workers  which  the  nations 
at  war  have  found  so  indispensable. 

The  following  are  the  societies  and  their  representatives  making  up  the  board: 


American  Chemical  Society — W,  R.  Whitney  and 
I,.  H.  Back  eland. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers — Frank 
Julian  Sprague  and  Benjamin  G.  Lamme. 

American    Mathematical    Society — Robert    Simp- 
BOn  Woodward  and  Arthur  Gordon  Webster. 

American    Society    of    Civil    Engineers— Andrew 
Murray  Hunt  and  Alfred  Craven. 

American  Aeronautical  Society — Matthew  Bacon 
BeUers  and  Hiidson  Maxim. 

Inventors'     Guild — Peter     Cooper     Hewitt     and 
Thomas  Robins. 

The  following  committees  have  been  formulated  to  deal  with  the  various  kinds  of  technical  problems 
BUbmitted  by  the  Navy  Department.     The  name  of  Chairman  is  given 


American  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers- 
Howard  E.  Coffin  and  Andrew  L.  Riker. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers — WllliaiB 
Lawrence  Saunders  and  Benjamin  Bowditch  Thayer. 

.American  Electrochemical  Society— Joseph  Wlll« 
iam  Richards  and  Lawrence  Addicks. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers — 
William  Le  Roy  Emmet  and  Spencer  Miller. 

American  Society  of  Aeronautic  Engineers— Elmer 
A.  Sperry  and  Bion  J.  Arnold. 


Aeronautics  (including  aero  motors) 
— Elmer  A.  Sperry. 

internal  Combustion  Motors — An- 
drew L.  Riker. 

Electricity — Frank  J.  Sprague. 

Mines  and  Torpedoes — Elmer  A. 
Sperry. 

Submarines — William  Le  Roy  Em- 
met. 

Ordnance  and  Explosives — Hudson 
Maxim. 


Wireless  and  Communications — P. 
C.  Hewitt. 

Prodtiction,  Orffonizalion,  Manufac- 
ture, and  Standardization — How- 
■  ard  E.  Coffin. 

Ship  Construction — ^F  rank  J. 
Sprague. 

Steam  Engineering  and  Ship  Pro- 
pulsion— -Andrew  M.  Hunt. 

Life-Saving  Apparatus  —  Spencer 
Miller. 

Aids  to  Navigation — Elmer  A. 
Sperry. 


Food  and  Sanitation — L.  H.  Baeke- 

land. 
Public  Works.  Yards,  and  Docks—' 

Alfred  Craven. 
Chemistry — W.  R.  Whitney. 
Physics — A    G.  Webster. 
Transportation — A.  L.  Riker. 
Fuel   and   Fuel   Handling — SpenceP 

Miller. 
Metallurgy — J.  W.  Richards. 
Optical  Glass — L.  H.  Baekeland. 
Special  Problems — B.  G.  Lamme. 


THE      SUBMARINE      AND      KINDRED      PROBLEMS. 

I  [(Extracts  from  a  booklet  Issued  by  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  for  the  guidance  of  inventors  of  the 

country.) 
n  •  -  "The  thousands  of  suggestions  and  plans  presented  to  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  for  assisting  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  present  emergency  indicate  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the  mass  of  our  citizens.  The  board  make8 
a  careful  examination  of  every  proposal  presented.  To  facilitate  this  work  by  suggesting  the  elimination  of 
Impractical  ideas,  the  board  calls  to  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  assist  it  some  of  the  popular  mlB- 
couceptions  as  to  certain  fundamental  principles  which  are  most  frequently  misunderstood  by  the  layman." 
The  board  goes  on  to  state  that  ^OiPlectro  magnet,  however  powerful,  has  any  attraction  for  metal  it 
floes  not  come  Into  contact  with — thus  a  magnet  that  will  lift  thirty  tons  of  ore  by  touching  it  will  not  lift 
two  pounds  of  ore  that  is  two  feet  di^tji^jj  from  the  magnet  and  separated  therefrom  by  the  atmosphere. 
Then  the  board  adds:  '  orit 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  SUBMARINE  ATTACK. 
_^"The  subject,  which  is  occupying  the  public  mind  as  is  no  other,  divides  itself  into  a  number  of  problemfl 
toe  most  Important  being  the  following:  (a)  Means  of  discovering  the  approach  of  a  hostile  submarine  ana 
locating  it  so  as  to  permit  of  prompt  action  for  combating  its  attack,  (b)  Protection  of  cargo-carrying  ships 
by  nets,  guards  and  screens,  (c)  Protection  through  decreasing  the  vislbllty  of  vessels.  (d)  Methods  of 
flestroying  or  blinding  a  hostile  submarine.  Submarines,  to  operate  most  effectively,  must  approach  within 
Close  range  of  the  vessel  which  is  intended  to  be  torpedoed.    The  Installatioa  of  offensive  weapons  on  the 
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merchant  marine  has  increased  the  necessity  for  the  utmost  care  being  exercised  by  the  submarine  commandei 
ta  remaining  unseen  Ijy  the  officers  ob  the  vessel  to  be  attacked. 

"Reports  from  abroad  Indicate  that  in  many  cases  submarines  must  have  remained  along  certain  lanefl 
Of  travel  for  periods  extending  into  weeks  of  waiting  with  the  expectation  of  torpedoing  certain  vessels  Unde* 
certain  favorable  conditions,  where  the  waters  are  less  than  200  feet  In  depth,  a  submarine  might  lie  at  real 
on  the  bottom,  and  If  equipped  with  sensitive  listening  devices  attempt  to  detect  the  approach  of  a  vessel. 
As  soon  as  this  evidence  was  secured  the  submarme  might  come  to  the  surface  for  a  tjuick  observation  by 
means  of  the  periscope  and  In  this-manner  obtain  the  proper  aim  wtiich  would  be  required  to  register  an  ef» 
fectlve  hit.  In  case  the  water  Is  more  than  200  feet  in  depth  a  submarine  must  be  kept  in  motion  to  obtain 
Steerage  way  in  order  to  hold  Its  proper  depth  of  subuiergenee.  This  speed  may  not  exceed  4  or  5  mlies  per 
faoiir,  but  to  remain  submerged,  and  at  the  same  time  unoljserved.  the  water  must  be  at  least  60  feet  deep. 

"The  latest  type  of  submarine  which  is  being  used  abroad  has  a  surface  speed  of  at  Istist  17  knots  per 
hour  of  probably  less  than  10  knots.  The  superior  gun  fire  from  the  merchantman  whicii  lias  been  properly 
equipped  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  submarine  commander  to  obtain  his  observations,  such  as  would 
permit  accurate  aiming  of  the  torpedo,  during  the  very  brief  interval  of  time  required  to  come  to  the  surface 
tor  observation  through  the  periscope  and  to  again  submerge.  If  running  near  Mie  si:rf.Tce,  tlie  periscope 
might  be  raised,  a  quick  observation  taken,  ani  lowered  again  within  30  seconds.  If,  however,  the  submarine 
Is  on  the  surface  and  hatches  uncovered,  from  one  to  four  miuutea  will  be  required  to  co.nipletely  submerge, 
depending  upon  circumstances. 

"A  submarine  of  recent  type  probably  has  a  total  radius  of  action  of  as  much  as  8,000  nil(-s  when  travelling 
at  a  moderate  cruising  speed  of  from  10  to  11  knots,  and  may  remain  away  from  its  ho'ue-base  lor  as  much  as 
one  month  without  requiring  either  fuel  or  other  supplies  during  this  period.  Ttiis  type  of  submarine  may 
have  as  many  as  three  periscopes,  two  conning  towers  and  two  rapid-fire  guns  attaclied  to  the  upper  portion 
ot  Its  hull.  The  vessel  is  steered  by  very  efficient  gyroscopic  compasses,  which  are  unr.liected  by  extraneous 
magnetic  or  electrical  influences  A  general  understanding  of  the  capabilities  of  the  niorlprn  submarine  for 
offensive  operations  will  make  it  easier  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  three  probleins  wliicli  follow: 

(a)     MEANS   FOR   DISCOVERY. 

"The  Aeroplane.  When  the  condition  of  sea  and  air  are  favorable,  a  submarine  is  readilj'  discernible 
from  an  aeix)plane  flying  at  a  sufficient  height  even  though  the  submarine  be  submerged  to  a  considerabla 
depth.  While  aeroplanes  have  thus  been  used  successfully  in  the  English  Channel,  they  are  unable  to  fly 
far  out  to  sea  where  the  submarines  are  now  most  active.  Mother  ships  for  carrying  and  laimchmg  aero- 
planes might  be  used  in  this  connection,  but  there  are  only  a  small  number  of  such  ships  ui  operation  and  the 
construction  of  others  under  present  conditions  is  necessarily  a  slow  process.  Various  sound-recording  de- 
vices, intended  to  locate  surf  ace- vessels,  submaiines,  and  even  moving  torpedoes,  are  now  being  carefully 
tested.  Water  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  sound,  and  the  development  and  improvement  of  such  apparatus 
tjffers  a  promising  field  for  Inventive  endeavor  to  those  who  possess  adequate  scientific  training  and  laboratory 
facilities. 

"Many  devices  are  suggested  which  depend  upon  optical  means  of  detection,  such  as  special  forms  of 
telescopes  and  field-glasses  to  be  mounted  on  shipe,  or  on  scouting  vessels.  Many  special  forms  of  search- 
lights and  projectors  have  been  suggeste<l.  The  fact  that  a  moving  torpedo  leaves  in  its  wake  a  stream  of 
air-bubl)Ies  caused  by  the  exhaust  air  from  its  propelling  engines,  offers,  under  favorable  conditions,  one  means 
for  discovering  the  approach  of  a  torpedo.  This  evidence  is  however,  difficult  to  detect  in  a  rough  sea  or 
at  night,  and,  furthermore,  the  bubbles  do  not  reach  the  surface  of  the  water  until  after  the  torpedo  has 
travelled  onward  a  distance  of  from  50  to  200  (eet  toward  its  target. 

"The  dragging  of  trawls  or  nets,  by  special  guardboats,  not  only  with  the  view  of  locating  submergefl 
submarines,  but  also  to  sweep  up  floating  and  stationary  mines,  is  frequently  suggested.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions this  operation  is  practicable  and  effective.  It  will  be  seen  that  each  of  the  above  methods,  however 
useful,  has  its  limitations,  and  scientists  and  Inventors  should  apply  themselves  not  only  to  the  task  of  Im- 
proving these,  but  also  of  finding  supplementary  methods  and  devices. 

(b)      PROTECTION  OF  CARGO-CARRYING  SHIPS  BY  NETS  OR  SCREENS. 

"Many  designs  of  such  devices  are  suggested,  and  most  of  them  are  intended  to  be  attached  to  the  hull 
of  the  vessel  to  be  protected  Many  other  suggestions  along  these  lines,  and  differing  only  in  .some  of  thelp 
minor  characteristics  from  the  foregoing,  liave  been  received  by  the  board.  Up  to  the  present  time  not  one 
of  these  proposals  involving  screens  of  any  kind  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Navy  Department  or  of  the 
Merchant  Marine.  The  principal  objections  offered  to  these  devices  are  that  they  are  heavy,  difficult  to 
hold  In  position,  unmanageable  m  a  heavy  sea,  and  that  they  interfere  with  the  speed  and  with  the  abiUty  ot 
the  vessel  to  uj.inoeuver.  The  undeniable  evidence  which  has  been  accumulated  during  the  past  tew  months 
of  submarine  activity  has  demonstrated  that  the  immunity  of  a  vessel  to  submarine  attack  is  dependent  very 
largely  on  its  speed  and  also  its  manoeuvring  ability.  The  percentage  of  vessels  having  speeds  ot  15  knots 
or  more  which  have  suflered  from  submarine  attack  is  very  small,  while  the  losses  of  slow  vessels,  whose  speed 
Is  less  than  that  of  a  submerged  submarine,  is  practically  one  hundred  per  cent  of  those  attacked.  Many 
of  the  suggested  devices  wouid  prevent  the  launching  of  life-boats  or  rafts  from  the  vessel  to  be  protected. 
It  is  barely  possible,  however,  th^t  there  may  be  developed  some  form  of  this  general  plan  which  will  bo 
found  practicable.  In  no  other  field  have  so  many  suggestions  or  so  many  duplicate  inventions  been  pre» 
Bented  to  the  board. 

(c)      PROTECTION    THROUGH    INVISIBILITY. 

"The  point  of  lookout  on  a  submarine  being  close  to  the  water,  the  position  of  a  vessel  at  a  distance  can 
only  be  determined  by  observing  its  smoke,  which  floats  high  in  the  air.  Improved  smokeless  combustion 
Is  therefore  desirable.  Relative  invisibility  may  also  be  afforded  by  methods  of  painting.  Suggestions  aato 
any  other  methods  of  reducing  the  range  of  visibility  will  be  of  interest. 

(d)      DESTRUCTION  AND  BLINDING  OF  THE  SUBMARINES. 

'  A  rapid-flrc  gun  is  effective  wlien  the  submarine  is  seen  within  accurate  range  of  the  gun;  but  the  tar- 
get is  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  hit.  I'he  powerful  effect  of  any  submarine  explosion  on  all  neighboring 
bodies  provides  a  simple  means  of  destroying  or  crippling  an  undersea  boat.  Once  it  iuis  been  even  approxi- 
mately lociited,  the  setting-off  of  a  heavy  charge  of  high  explosive,  well  submerged  in  the  vicinity  ot  the  sub- 
marine, will  bring  about  this  result.  In  certain  areas,  a  quantity  of  heavy,  black  petroleum  or  .limilar  sub- 
btonce  which  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  has  proved  an  effective  means  of  clouding  the  optical  glass 
in  the  periscope's  exposed  end. 

'Under  favorable  conditions  of  wijid  and  position,  many  vessels  have  saved  themselves  from  torpedo 
attack  by  the  production  of  a  smoke  screen.  This  may  be  formed  either  by  incomplete  combustion  of  the 
oil  used  for  fuel  by  most  naval  vessels,  or  it  may  be  created  by  burning  chemicals,  such  as  phosphorus  and 
coal  tar,  or  mixtures  in  which  both  of  these  and  other  materials  are  used. 

MINES  AND  TORPEDOES  FOR  NAVAL  OPERATIONS. 
(a)  MINES. 

"Ever  since  the  first  use  of  gunpowder  in. the  prosecution  QJiwM,  mines  and  torpedoes  have  received 
great  attention  both  from  the  warrior  and  the  uiventor.  Mines-ato-cither  fixed  or  floating.  The  fixed  or 
Stationary  submarine  mine  is  fired  by  contact,  electricity,  tiinln^'j''^v'''®  or  fuse.  Such  mines,  which  are 
extensively  used  by  all  navies,  are  rugged  in  design  and  may  contam  large  charges  of  explosives.  They  are 
placed  in  position  by  especially  equipped  mine-laying  vessels.  Such  a  mine  is  provided  with  an  anchoring 
device.  ~ 

"Floating  mines  differ  from  fixed  mines  in  that  they  are  unanchored,  and,  unless  guard  boats  are  at  hanO 
to  warn  friendly  vessels  of  their  proximity,  may  be  as  dangerous  to  friend  as  to  foe.  Such  mines  must  bfly 
ftccording  to  laws  ot  war,  designed  to  become  inoperative  within  a  few  hours  after  being  set  adrift. 
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THE  SUBMARINE  AND  KINDRED  FROBVEMS— Continued. 

(b)      TORPEDOES. 

"The  modern  submarine  torpedo  is  about  20  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  In  length:  is  self-propelled: 
Is  not  steered  by  magnetic  means:  and  keeps  a  fairly  accurate  course  for  several  thousand  yards  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  more  than  30  miles  an  hour.  Its  weight  Is  approximately  a  ton  and  a  quarter;  ^nd,  when  travel- 
ing at  normal  speed,  possesses  great  momentum — In  fact.  In  one  case,  when  the  high  explosive  charge  In  the 
'waThead'  failed  properly  to  detonate,  the  body  of  the  torpedo  penetrated  the  steel  hull  of  the  ship  attaclsed. 
Torpedoes  are  also  provided  with  means  to  more  or  less  effectively  cut  through  screens,  nets,  or  guards 
placed  in  their  path.  A  torpedo  Is  projected  from  a  submarine  or  other  vessel  by  means  of  a  special  form  of 
tube  or  gun.  A  small  charge  of  gunpowder  or  compressed  air  is  employed  to  start  the  torpedo,  after  which — 
If  of  the  usual  self-propelling  type — it  is  driven  tlirough  the  water  by  its  own  compressed  air  motor,  the  air 
being  supplied  from  a  strongly  built  reservoir  within  the  body  of  the  torpedo  itself.  The  torpedo  Is  Itept 
upon  its  course  by  a  gyroscope  steering  mechanism,  which  la  immune  to  outside  magnetic  disturbances. 

"The  detonation  of  tiie  torpedo  is  accomplished  through  a  mechanism  placed  within  its  warliead;  and  If 
the  torpedo  is  either  abruptly  diverted  from  its  course  or  is  checked  in  its  forward  motion,  the  firing  device, 
wliich  is  operated  by  arrested  momentum  rather  than  by  any  form  of  a  projecting  firing-pin,  instanlly  ignites 
tlie  heavy  charge  of  explosive  contained  within  the  warhead.  The  explosion,  if  it  takes  place  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  vessel,  will  usually  rupture  the  ship's  plating,  because  of  the  terrific  blow  transmitted  tluough  the 
water  from  the  point  of  the  explosion  to  the  ship's  side.  The  depth  at  which  a  torpedo  travels  may  be  regu- 
lated and  is  usually  between  12  and  15  feet  below  tlie  surface. 

CONFINING     THE     SUBMARINES. 

"The  question  as  to  why  submarines  are  not  destroyed  before  tliey  reach  the  open  sea  is  a  most  natural 
one,  and  the  best  answer  which  it  is  possible  to  give,  according  to  the  officers  of  our  Navy  and  those  of  the 
foreign  commissions  who  have  visited  tliis  country,  is  as  follows:  The  submjirine  bases  are  very  strongly 
protected  by  land  batteries,  aeroplane  observers  and  large  areas  of  thickly  mined  waters  extending  So  such 
distances  that  the  largest  naval  gun  cannot  get  wittiln  range  of  the  bases.  In  spite  of  these  protections,  there 
is  now  going  on  a  continuous  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  navies  to  entrap  or  otherwise  liefeat  the  sub- 
marines as  they  emerge  from  the  protected  areas.  Nets  are  laid  and  as  promptly  removed  by  tlie  enemy. 
Whoso  trawlers  are  hi  turn  attacked  by  our  destroyers. 

'The  design  of  these  nets  and  the  detailed  arrangement  of  their  fastenings  asd  attachments  offer  a 
broad  field  for  invention,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  must  be  capable  of  being  used  in  watere  Ui 
which  there  is  a  tidal  current  running  from  two  to  five  miles  per  hour.  Many  suggestions  for  "Bottling  up" 
these  bases  have  been  offered,  but,  as  will  be  realized,  it  is  not  desirable  to  publish  information  wliich  woiild 
indicate  even  in  the  smallest  degree  this  country's  plans. 

SHIPS    AND    SHIP    BUILDING. 

'  Many  suggestions  are  made  for  ships  of  unusual  form  to  provide  for  safety  in  case  of  a  torpedo  or  mine 
exploding  near  or  against  the  hull.  Most  of  these  plans  are  an  elaboration  of  the  usual -watertight  bulkhead 
construction  now  required  as  structural  design  for  all  modern  ships.  The  multiplicity  of  watertiglit  com- 
partments in  any  hull  design  tends  to  add  to  the  vessel's  safety.  The  modern  tank  steamer  used  to  cany 
fluid  cargoes,  such  as  petroleum  products  or  molasses,  is  a  good  example  of  this  design,  which  has  been  in  gen- 
eral use  for  many  years.  The  explosion  of  a  nearby  submarine  mine  or  torpedo  frequently  tears  great  rents 
In  the  ship's  plating,  in  some  cases  opening  a  jagged  hole  ten  feet  or  more  across,  but  the  destructive  effect 
on  the  hull  of  a  ship  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  or  torpedo  may  bef  greatly  diminished  by  special 
hull  construction. 

'From  '■ecent  experiments  and  experience,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  average  merchant  steamer 
may  be  seriously  damaged  by  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  thlrty-flve  feet  away  from  Its  hull,  but  the  desti-uctive 
effect  at  any  given  distance  from  the  point  of  explosion  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  design  and  condi- 
tion of  steel  framing  and  plating.  A  vessel  with  a  strongly  built  hull  can  withstand  an  explosion  that  would 
destroy  a  weaker  vessel."  

EIGHTEEN     POUNDS     OF     METAL     IN     EQUIPMENT    OF     EVERY     UNITED 

STATES      INFANTRYMAN. 

According  to  the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  the  metal  equipment  carried  by  eaca 
Infantry  soldier  weighs  294.65  ounces  and  an  additional  weight  of  114.7  ounces  is  added  by  equipment  of 
cotton,  wool,  leather  and  wood.  The  bureau,  therefore  supplies  each  soldier  with  approximately  25  pounds 
of  equipment,  this  being  exclusive  of  that  supplied  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

A  "memorandum  on  materials  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  articles  of  equipment  of  an  infantry- 
man fiu-nlshed  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  weight  in  ounces,"  is  as  follows: 
L       Bacon  can — 0.4  ounce  iron  and  steel  and  8  ounces  tin. 

Bayonetr— 15  ounces  iron  and  steel  and  1  ounce  wood. 

Bayonet  scabbard — 2  ounces  h-on  and  steel,  yi  ounce  brass,  1  ounce  aluminum,  0.3  ounce  other  metal. 
1  ounce  cotton,  2  wood  and  0.7  leather. 

Canteen — 5  ounces  o,lumlnum  and  1.8  ounces  other  metal. 
.    Canteen  cover — 0.2  ounce  brass,  3  ounces  cotton  and  1.8  ounces  wool. 

Cartridges  (100) — 47  4  ounces  brass,  36.4  ounces  metal  In  bullet,  and  12  ounces  explosive. 

Cartridge  belt — 10  ounces  brass  and  14.1  ounces  cotton. 

Condiment  can — 4.35  ounces  tin. 

Cup — 5.5  ounces  aluminum  and  0.6  ounce  other  metal. 

Fork — 1.5  ouncea  other  metal. 

Front  sight  cover — 2  ounces  iron  and  steel. 

Gun  sling — 1  ounce  brass  7  ounces  leather. 

Haversack — 1.8  ounces  brass,  24  ounces  cotton. 

Knife — 1  ounce  iron  and  steel,  0.7  aluminum 

Meat  can — 0.3  ounce  iron  and  steel  12  ounces  aluminum,  0.1  ounce  other  metaL 

Oiler  and  thong  case— 1.5  ounces  brass,  1.6  leather. 

Pack  carrier — 0.3  ounce  iron  and  steel,  6  ounces  cotton  and  1  leather. 

Pouch  for  first-aid  packet — 0.3  brass  and  1.6  ounces  cotton. 

Rifle — 107  ounces  iron  and  steel  and  29  ounces  wood. 

Shovel — 25  ounces  iron  and  steel  and  4  ounces  wood. 

Shovel  carriers — 5  ounces  cotton 

Spoon — 1.7  ounces  other  metal. 

The  metal  used  in  the  bullet  is  alSftdUnd  tin  composition  inclosed  in  a  Jacket  of  cupro-nickel. 

GERMAN  ""CASUALTIES     IN     THE     WAR. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Reichstag,  October  30,  1917,  Georg  Ledebour,  Independent  Socialist,  said:  "We 
have  had  1,600,000  dead,  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  wounded,  of  whom  500,000  are  crippled  for  life  and  2,000,000 
Bl)80lDtely  invalided." 

The  British  and  French  estimates  follow:  British  estimate — Dead,  1,168,601;  wounded,  2,922,320; 
Crippled  or  invalided  for  life ;  prisoners,  710,464. 

French  Estimate — Dead,  1,056,975;  wounded,  919,000;  crippled  or  Invalided  for  life,  3,000,000:  priaoners 
630,809. 
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ONE    YEAR'S    WAR    EXPENSES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(By  the  Gommittee  on  Public  Information,  October,  1917.) 

The  estimated  ordinary  expenses  of  this  Government  in  the  first  year  of  its  participation  in  the  war 
Is  512,067,278,679.07.  This  does  not  include  a  penny  of  what  we  have  lent  and  are  going  to  lend  to  out 
Allies  It  is  merely  the  sum  to  be  spent,  with  no  financial  return,  on  the  running  of  the  Government  iq 
war  time,  Including,  of  course,  the  e.xpense  of  the  greatly  enlarged  Army  and  Navy  on  the  new  war  footing, 
Thl8  total 'f OF  the  present  year  is  827,807,000  more  than  the  Government  spent  in  the  entire  17  years  from 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  to  the  present  year. 

Ordinary  expenditures  of  this  Government  last  year — that  Is,  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917— 
were  Sl,041,635,116,  or  about  a  tenth  of  what  they  are  now  estimated  to  reach  in  the  present  twelve-month. 
In  addition,  last  year  there  were  various  extraordinary  expenditures,  such  as  S25,000,000  for  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  but  they  do  not  belong  in  the  group  of  ordinary  expenses  to  which  the  estimate  of  more  than 
10  billions  Is  contrasted.  Only  once  before  in  thf  histor.v  of  the  Government  had  the  ordinary  expenses 
exceeded  a  billion,  and  that  was  in  ihe  last  year  of  the  Civil  War.  In  these  totals  of  expenditures  of  previous 
years  the  deficits  due  to  Postal  Service  and  the  expenditures  for  bond  redemptions  are  not  Included,  for 
those  items  are  not  included  In  the  estimate  of  more  than  10  billions  for  the  current  war  year.  Interest 
payments  on  bonds  are  included. 

The  Army  and  Navy  expenditures  for  one  year  of  this  European  war  amount  to  59,064,240,483,  just 
about  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  it  cost  to  keep  the  Army  and  Navy  going  through  practically  17 
j'ears  of  fighting  in  the  five  previous  wars  of  this  country  which  were  of  importance.  In  other  words,  the 
cost  of  both  branches  of  the  fighting  service  for  the  War  of  1812,  the  second  Seminole  war,  the  Mexican 
War,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Spanish  War  was,  all  told,  $3,743,776,773. 

Against  this  estimate  of  "ordinary"  Government  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June,  1918,  which,  to 
be  exact  as  to  cents,  is  812,067,278,679.07,  there  are,  to  offset  it  in  estimated  receipts  on  the  basis  of  existing 
laws,  Sl,333.500.,000;  also  82.000,000,000  of  the  85,538,945,460  bond  issue  authorized  on  April  27:  and 
furthermore.  $393,500,000  of  the  estimated  ten  billions  of  expenditures  are  reimbursable  by  bond  issue. 
That  is,  there  are  83,727,000,000  of  receipts  in  sight,  leaving  an  excess  of  estimated  expenditures  over 
receipts  already  assured  of  87,008,807,000.  From  that  excess  there  will  be  deducted  later  the  amount  ta 
be  raised  by  the  War  Revenue  Bill. 

APPROPRIATIONS   BY   ACTS   OF   MARCH    4,    JUNE    15,    AND   OCTOBER    5,    1917. 

The  appropriations  made  in  1917  for  the  Naval  Establishment  and  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
applied  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Personnel — Pay.subsistence,  cloth- 
ing, training,  transportation, 
recruiting,  etc 

Ships  —  Construction  purchase, 
equipment,  repair,  and  opera- 
tion of  ships 

Ordnance  —  Guns,  torpedoes, 
mines,  ammunition,  etc 

Aviation. 


8217,819,366.16 


805,277,583.00 

391,812,.506.50 
62,133,000.00 


Public  works — -New  construction 
and  improvements,  repair,  up- 
keep, and  operation  of  public 
works 

Marine  Corps 

Miscellaneous 


Total . 


569,163,755.01 

42,715,148.78 
3,811,500.00 


51,592,732,859.45 


COST    OF    FORMER    WARS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Compiled  by  the  Treasury  Department.) 


WAR  OF 

1812  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN.  FROM 

CIVIL    WAR,    FROM    1861    TO    1865. 

JUNt;    IS,    1812,    TO    FEB.    17,    1815. 

Year. 

Total. 

War. 

Navy. 

Year. 

Total. 

War. 

Navy. 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

863,201,000 
66,650.000 
469,569.000 
718,733,000 
864,968,000 
1,295,099,000 

816,472,000 
23,001,000 
389,173,000 
603,314,000 
690,391,000 
1,030,690.000 

511,514,000 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

820,280.000 
31,681,000 
34,720,000 
32,943,000 

811,817,000 
19,652,000 
20.350.000 
14.794.000 

$3,959,000 
6,446,000 
7,311,000 
8,060,000 

12,387,000 
42,640,000 
63,261,000 
85,705,000 
122,617,000 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO.  FROM  APRIL  24,   1846, 
TO   JULY    4,    1848. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR,  FROM  APRIL  21, 
1898,   TO    DEC.    10,    1898. 

Year. 

Total. 

War. 

Navy. 

Year. 

Total. 

War. 

Navy. 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

827,261,000 
54,920,000 
47,618,000 
43,499,000 

SIO.413.000 
35,840,000 
27.088,000 
14,558,000 

86,455,000 
7,900,000 
9,408,000 
9,736,000 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

8365.774,000 
443,368,000 
605,071,000 
487,713,000 

848.950,000 

91,992,000 

229,841,000 

134,774.000 

834,501.000 
58.823.000 
63.942,000 
55,953,000 

COST    OF    PRESENT    EUROPEAN    WAR    TO 

(By  the  Treasury  Department.) 


AUGUST    1,    1917. 


ENTENTE    ALLIES.                               | 

TEUTONIC    ALLIANCE. 

Expenditures. 

Aggregate. 

Present 
Daily. 

Expenditures. 

Aggregate. 

Present 
Daily. 

United  Kingdom 

826.705.000,000 

16,530,000,000 

14,250,000,000 

5,050,000,000 

1,629,000,000 

3,250,000,000 

825,000,000 
18,500,000 
15,000,000 

7,000,000 
19,100,000 

5,000,000 

Germany 

519,750,000,000 
9,700,000,000 
1,450,000,000 

825,000,000 

France 

Austria-Hungary 

Bulgaria  and  Turkey. . 

Totals 

13,000,000 
2,000,000 

Russia 

Italy. 

United  States.'.'! '.'.'.'.'. 

530,900,000,000 
600,000,000 

840,000,000 

Other  AUies 

Less  advances^to  their 
allies  and  dominions. 

Net  cost.  .■  .■ , 

Totals 

567,414,000,000 
7,992,500,000 



899,600,000 
22,900,000 

I^ess  advantJes  to  their 
allies  and  dominions. 

830,300,000,000 

840,000,000 

GRAND    TOTAL. 

Net  totula 

559.421.500,000 

876,700.000 

Entente  Allies                  S-i^Q^C)!  ."inn  onn 

576  700  000 

Teutonic  Allies 

30,300,000,000 

40,000,000 

$89,7^1,500,000 

$116,700,000 

War  Loans  of  European-^Bdlig events. 
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THE    COST    OF    WARS    TO    OTHER 

(By  the  Treasury  Departmeut.) 


NATIONS. 


Dates. 


1793-1815 

1812-1815 

1828 

1830-1840 

1830-1847 
1848 


1854r-1856 


1859 
1864 


Countries  Engaged. 


Eaglaad  and  France 

France  and  Russia 

Russia  and  Turkey 

Spain  and  Portugal  (civil 

war) 

France  and  Algeria 

Revolts  in  Europe 

'  England 

France .  .  . '. 

Sardinia  and  Turkey . . . 

Austria 

Russia 

France 

Austria 

Italy 

Denmark,  Prussia,  and 

Austria 


Cost. 


$6,250,000,000 
450,625,000 
100,000,000 

250,000,000 
190,000,000 

50.000,000 
371,000,000 
332,000,000 
128,000,000 

68,600,000 
800,000,000 

75,000,000 
127,000,000 

61,000,000 

36.000.000 


Dates. 


1866 
1864-1870 

1865-1866 
1870-1871 

1876-1877 
1900-1901 

1904-1905 


Countries  Engaged. 


Prussia  and  Austria 

Brazil,   Argentina,  and 

Paraguay 

France  and  Mexico 

r  Germany 

I  France 

/  Russia 

\  Turkey 

Transvaal    Republic    and 

England 

Russia  and  Japan 


Cost. 


5330,000,00(! 

240,000.000 
65,000,000 
954,400,006 
1,580,000,000 
806,547,489 
403,273,745 

1,000,100,000 
2,500,000.000 


Expense  of  wars,  1793-1860 §9,243,225,000 

Expense  of  wars,  1861-1910 14,080,321,240 

Total $23,323,546,240 

The  cost  of  the  Balkan  wars 1,264,000,000 


WAR    LOANS    OF    EUROPEAN    BELLIGERENTS. 

(Compiled  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York — up  to  October  1,'  1917.) 


Issue. 


Date  of  Issue. 


Issue 
Price. 


Amount. 


♦Great  Britain: 

1st  3'A%  war  loan 

2d   i'A%  war  loan 

q-i     /  5%  war  loan 

""    14%  war  loan  (tax  free) . 


Nov.,  1914 

June,   1915 

Jan.  &  Feb.,  1917 


^France: 

5%  National  Defense. 
Ist  5%  National  Defense. 
2d   6%  National  Defense. 


Germany: 

Ist  war  loan,  5% 

t    2d    war  loan,  5% 

3d    war  loan,  5% 

4th  war  loan,  4Hs  at  S95.00  and  5s  at  S98.50 

6th  war  loan,  4>is  at  S95.00  and  53  at  S98.00 

6th  war  loan,  5s  at  $98.00  and  43^8  at  S98.00  due  to  terms. 

Austria-Hungary— 
Austria: 

Isi  war  loan,  5J^s 

2d    war  loan,  6Hs 

3d    war  loan,  5Hs 

,    4th  war  loan,  b'As 

5th  war  loan,  d'As 

6th  war  loan,  5^a 


Feb.,  1915 
Nov..  1915 
Oct.,  1916 


Sept.,  1914 

Feb.  &  Mar.,  1915 

Sept.,  1915 

Mar.,   1916 

Sept.,  1916 


Hungary: 

1st  war  loan,  63 

2d    war  loan,  6s  at  $97.50.  dViS  at  $90.80  . 

3d    war  loan,  6s 

4th  war  loan,  6s  at  $97.10,  5Hs  at  $91.40. 
5th  war  loan,  63  at  $97.20,  5i^s  at  $96.50. 
6th  war  loan, • 


Russia: 

1st  war  loan,  5s. 

2d    war  loan,  6s 

3d    war  loan,  5J^a 

4th  war  loan,  5'As 

5th  war  loan,  b'As 

6tU  war  loan,  5Hs 

7th  war  loan,  5s  (Liberty  Loan) . 


Italy: 
Mobilization  loan,  4Hs 

1st  mobiliz.ilion  loan,  4^3 

2d   mobilization  loan,  58 

3d   mobilization  loan,  5%  consolid^ttan. 

■  i'fiOb 


Nov.,  1914 
May,  1915 
Oct.  &  Nov.,  1915 
Apr.  &  May.  1916 
Nov.  &  Jan.,  1917 
May,  1917 


Nov.,  1914 

May,  1915 

Oct.  &  Nov.,  1915 

Apr.  &  May,  1916 

Nov.  &  Dec,  1916 

_  May,  1917 


Oct.,  1914 
Mar.,  1915 
May,  1915 
Dec,  1915 
Mar..  1916 
Dec.  1916 
Mar.,  1917 


Jan.,  1915 

July.  1915 

Jan..  1916 

Feb.,  1917 


895 . 00 

100.00 

95.00 

100.00 


96.50 
88.00 
88.75 


97.50 
98.50 
99.00 
98.50 
98.00 
98.00 


97.50 
95.25 
93.60 
93.00 
92.50 
92.50 


97.50 


$1,615,000,000 

2,883,000,000 

4,701,000,000 

1487,000,000 


$9,676,000,000 

2,314,511,973 
2,922,000.000 
2,281,000,000 


$7,517,511,973 

1,067,000,000 
2,169,000,000 
2,897,000,000 
2,565,000.000 
2,549,000,000 
3,042,000,000 


$14,289,000,000 

588,000,000 
545,000,000 
912,000,000 
900,000,000 
939,000,000 
994,541,114 


Belgium — Unknown . 
SBulgaria . 


97.10 


95.00 
94.00 
99.00 
95.00 
95.00 
95.00 
86.00 


97.00 
93-95 
97.50 
90.00 


$4,578,541,114 

238,000,000 

229,000,00(> 

399,000,0f 

405,000,'^ 

466,00n,      ^ 

606,500,000 


$2,243,500,000 

257,000,000 

257,000,000 

515,000,000 

515,000,000 

1,029,000,000 

1,544,000,000 

1,644,000,000 


$6,661,000,000 

193,000,000 
221,000,000 
599,000,000 
695,000,000 


$1,708,000  ' 


*  The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  said  when  all  instalments  are  paid  and  all  conversions  made  t>- 
amount  ol  both  Issues  wiU  be  $10,322,960,928.    t  The  London  Economist  of  August  4,  1917,  gl 
$1,872,750,703.     t  About.     §  A  despatch  from  Berlin  to  Argentina  early  in  1917  said  the  Bu) 
had  tripled  during  the  war,  being  early  in  1917  $193,366,700,  its  increase  being  representee 
floating  debt  and  advances  from  Germany.    British  war  loans,  1914-17.  total  $28,460,000.0 
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War  Loans  of  European  Belligerents — Continued. 


The  Canadian  Government  issued  three  internal  war  loans  as  follows: 


ISSDE. 

Date  of  Issue. 

Issue 
Price. 

Amount. 

5%  loan,  due  Dec.  1,  1925 

6%  loan,  due  Oct.  1,  1931 

Nov„  1915 
Oct,     1916 
Mar.,   1917 

S97.50 
97,50 
96.00 

$100,000,000 
100,000,000 

5%  loan,  due  March  1,  1937 

150,000.000 

^ 

S350,000,000 

All  of  the  above  loans  were  oversubscribed.  It  is  estimated  that  from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  of 
each  of  the  above  loans  were  taken  by  American  investors. 

Canada  is  floating  a  fourth  war  loan,  for  $150,000,000,  at  a  rate  of  interest,  the  bonds  to  be  sold  at  a 
discount,  as  in  the  case^of  the  previous  loans. 

The  following  Canadian  loans  have  been  placed  in  the  United  States  since  the  war: 


Issue. 

Date  of 
Issue. 

Issue  Price. 

Amount. 

6%  i  year  and  2  year  notes,  due  Aug.  1, 1916,  and  Aug.  1, 1917  . 

5,  )0  and  15  year  5%  bonds,  due  April  1.  1921.  1926,  1931 .  . . 
5%  2  year  notes,  due  Aug.  1.  1919 

Aug.,    1915 

April,  1916 
Aug..    1917 

;    1  year,  SIOO.OO 
1    2  year,      99.50 
f    5  year,      99.56 
<  10  year,      97.13 
[  15  year,      94.94 
98.00 

$25,000,000 
20,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000.000 
25,000,000 

100,000,000 

$220,000,000 

Of  the  above,  545,000,000  has  matured,  leaving  $175,000,000  outstanding. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  in  March,  1915,  £5,000,000  of  5  and  10  year  4V2%  bonds  were  issued  at 
S99.50.  At  S5.00  to  the  pound  sterling,  this  would  amount  to  $25,000,000,  which  would  make  the  total 
amount  of  loans  raised  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  London  $595,000,000. 


\ 


Issue. 


Subscriptions 
Closed. 


Issue 
Price. 


Amount 
Asked  For. 


Amount 
Subscribed . 


Amount 
Subscribed 
In  Dollars.* 


i'A  %  war  loan,  due  Dec.  15,  1925 

4H  %  war  loan,  due  Dec.  15,  1925 

4H%  war  loan,  due  Dec.  15,  1925 

A)47o  war  loan,  due  Dec.  15,  1925 


t5}4%  debentures  (convertible  Into 
stock  up  to  Sept.  15,  1916; ;  maturity 
Aug.  1,  1922;  redeemable  on  or  after 
Aug.  1,  1920'. 

t5H%  debentures  (convertible  into 
stock  up  to  June  30,  1917);  maturity 
June  1,  1927;  redeemable  on  or  after 
June  1,  1022 

t5M%  debentures  (convertible  into 
stock  up  to  Dec.  14,  1917);  maturity 
June  1.  1927;  redeemable  on  or  after 
June  1,  1922 - 


Aug.  31,  1915 

Feb.  1,  1916 

Aug.  1.  1916 

Mar.  31,  1917 


Jan.  13,  1916 


AprU  13,  1917 


Aug.  29,  1917 


SIOO.OO 
100 . 00 
100.00 
100.00 


SIOO.OO 


98.00 


98.50 


£5,000,000 
10,000,000 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 


£13,389,440 
21,655,680 
23,574,120 
21,400,000 


865,159,710 
105,387,367 
114,723,455 
104,143,100 


£80.019,240 


£4,000,000 


3,500,000 


4.500.000 


$389,413,632 


$19,466,000 


17,032,750 


21.899.250 


£12,000,000 


.558,398.000 


*  Converted  at  $4.8665.  In  addition  the  Commonwealth  has  issued  the  following  In  London  for 
'illc  works  in  the  following  states':  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tianla,  In  accordance  witii  the  agreement  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  states,  dated  Nov.  6,  1915. 
i  ^^  addition  the  British  Government  had  advanced  up  to  March  31,  1917,  £47,774,269  to  the  Common- 
wealth, or  at  $4,8665,  5232,493,480.  According  to  the  statist  of  February  17,  1917,  the  Chancellor  of  th© 
Excheauer  estimated  that  these  advances  to  June  30,  1917,  would  total  £49,774,000,  or  at  S4.8665i 
$242,225,171. 


Issue. 

Date 

Issued 

(About) . 

Issue 
Price. 

Amount 
Asked  For. 

Amount 
Subscribed , 

Amount 
Subscribed 
in  Dollars.* 

New  Zealand: 

i'A  %  public  works  debenture  loan,  maturity 
6,  10,  15,  20,  or  25  years,  at  holders'  option 
4/^ %  loan,  matures  in  14  to  25  years.  .  .  . 

Nov.,   1915 
Aug.,    1916 
Aug.,    1917 

$100.00 
100,00 
100.00 

£2,000,000 
8,000,000 

59,733,000 

38,932,000 

4K  %  loans,  due  Nov.  15.  1938 

£12,000,000 

t58,398,00O 

$107,063,000 

t  This  loan  was  reported  over-subscribed,  but  the  exact  amount  of  subscrip- 


*  Converted  at  S4.8665. 
tlons  iB  not  available. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  seems  to  have  issued  but  two  wftfi-'i{>a'ns,  the  first  as  follows:    4^%  de- 

•res  maturing  July  1,  1925,  redeemable  after  1920  at  the  ojliMoii  bf  the  Government.     The  loan  was 

about  May,  1915,  at  98  M  for  £3,000,000,  which  converted  at"  $4.8665  per  pound,  is  equivalent  to 

"^00.     In  May,  1916,  a  5%  20-year  Issue  was  brought  out,  maturing  in  1936,  but  redeemable  after 

"  months'  notice.     No  specified  amount  was  given,  the  issue  being  for  an  unlimited  sum.     Sub- 

/sed  August  29,  but  Information  as  to  Just  what  they  amounted  to  is  not  available.     However, 

that  to  August  9,  1917,  £7,444,720  had  been  subscribed,  which  converted  at  54.8605,  Is  CQUlv- 

229,730. 

i  raised  one  loan  ot  $500,000,000  and  advanced  the  same  to  Great  Britain. 


The  Second  Liberty  Loan. 
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ADVANCES    TO    ALLIES    BY    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT. 

(Up  to  November  15,  1917.) 


1917. 

Amount. 

1917. 

Amount. 

1917. 

Amount. 

Great  Britain: 

France: 

Russia:        '    „ 

April  25 

§200,000,000 

May    8 

8100,000.000 

May  16...'. 

•   8100,000,000 

May  14 

75,000,000 

June    2 

100,000,000 

July   23 

75,000,000 

May  15... 

60,000,000 

June  26 

10,000,000 

Aug.  24 

100.000,000 

May  25 

June  10 

75,000,000 
75,000,000 

July     6 

July  23 

100,000,000 
60,000,000 

Sept.-Oct 

50,000,000 

June  14 ....;..  . 

25,000,000 

Aug.    1 

160,000,000 

8325.000,000 

June  19 

35,000.000 

Sept.    5... 

100,000.000 

Belgium: 

June  26 

15,000,000 

Sept.  19 

20,000,000 

May  16.. 

$45,000,000 

June  30 

10,000,000 

Sept.  26-Oct.  29.. 

160,000,000 

Aug.    2 

2,300.000 

July     3 

25.000.000 

Oct.   30 

10,000,000 

Aug.  16 

5,900,000 

July     5 

July  20 

100,000.000 
85,000,000 

Nov.,  month  of. 

310,000,000 

Oct.     3 

2,000,000 

Aug.     1 

185,000,000 

81,130,000,000 

$55,400,000 

Aug.  21 

60,000,000 

Italy: 

Sept.    5 

100,000,000 

May    3 

8100,000,000 

Serbia: 

Sept.  19 

50,000,000 

July     5 

60,000,000 

June  10  (payable 

Sept.  24 

35,000,000 

Aug.  16 

40.000,000 

in    3    monthly 

Oct.   1-31 

310,000,000 

Sept.  11 

55,000,000 

instalments)... 

83,000,000 

Oct.  30-Nov.  1. 

245,000,000 

Cuba 

15,000,000 

81,860,000,000 

$500,000,000 

Grand  Total 

83,891,400,000 

SHORT    WAR    BOND    ISSUES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  only  long-time  issues  of  bonds  by  the  United  States  in  this  war  have  been  the  Liberty  Loans. 
The  Issues  of  Treasury  certificates  have  been  as  follows: 


March  27,  1917,  2% 
AprU  19,  1917,  3%.. 
May  3,  1917,  3%... 
May  19,  1917.  3M% 


850,000,000 
268,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 


June  2,  1917,  3)4% 
July  3,  1917,  3H%. 
Aug.  18,  1917,  3H% 
Sept.  4,  1917,  3H% 


18200,000,0001  Sept.  25,  1917, 

300,000,000 

250,000,000 
I  300,000,0001 


4%.. 


$400,000,000 


$2,168,000,000 


The  early  issues  of  these  have  been  paid  o£f  or  converted  into  bonds. 


THE     SECOND     LIBERTY     LOAN. 

Amount  asked,  83,000,000,000.  Loan  offered  October  1,  1917,  and  subscriptions  closed  November  1. 
The  bonds  run  for  25  years,  at  4  per  cent.,  and  are  redeemable  10  years  after  issuance.  The  right  was  re- 
served by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  allot  additional  bonds  up  to  one-half  the  amount  of  any  over- 
sub.scription. 


SUBSCaiFTIONS. 


Up  to  and  including  650,000 

Over   850,000   up   to   and   including 

8100,000 

Over   8100,000  up  to  and  including 

8200,000 

Over  8200,000    up  to  and  including 

81,000,000 

Over  81,000,000  up  to  and  including 

88,000.000 

Over  $8,000,000  up  to  and  Including 

830,000,000 

850,000,000 


Total  Subscriptions . 


82,488,469,350 

359,865,900 

242,220,800 

756,686,700 

470.425,600 

249.963.950 
60.000,000 


84,617,532,300 


ALLOTMENT. 


100  per  cent 

90  per  cent,  but  not  less  tlian  850,000 

bonds 

75  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  590,000 

bonds ■ 

60  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  8150,000 

bonds 

60  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $600,000 

bonds 

41.20    per    cent,    but    not    less    than 

84.000,000  bonds 

40.8152  per  cent 


Total    Allotment . 


$2, 


488,469.350 

323,879,600 

181,665,800 

455,690,300 

235,582,300 

103,071.200 
20,407,600 


83,808,766,  l.W 


SUBSCRIPTIONS     BY     DISTRICTS. 
The  subscriptions  by  Federal  Reserve  districts  to' the  second  Liberty  Loan  are 

as  follows: 

Total  Sub- 
scriptions 
Received. 

Quota. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Over- 
subscrip- 
tion. 

Total  Sub- 
scriptions 
Received. 

Quota. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Over- 
subscrip- 
tion. 

Boston 

New  York. . . . 
Philadelphia. . 
Cleveland .... 
Richmond. . . . 

Dollars. 
476.950,050 
1.550,453,450 
380,350,250 
486,106,800 
201,212, .500 
90,695,750 
585,853,350 

Dollars. 
300,000,000 
900,000,000 
250,000,000 
300,000,000 
120,000,000 

80,000,000 
420,000,000 

59 

72 
52 
62 
68 
13 
39 

St.  Louis 

Minneapolis. . 
Kansas  City. . 

Dallas 

San  Francisco. 

Total 

Dollars. 
184,280,750 
140,932,650 
150,125,750 

77,899,850 
292,671,150 

Dollars. 
120,000,000 
105,000,000 
120,000,000 

75,000,000 
210,000,000 

54 
34 
25 
4 
39 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

4,617,532,300 

3,000,000,000 

54 

NEW   YORK   CITY— BY   BOROUGHS. 
Following  la  a  summary  of  subscriptions  filed  in  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  New  York  district: 


New  York  City. 


Manhattan . 
Brooklyn. . . 

Bronx 

•Queens 

Richmond. . 


"lotal. 


Quota.       JqttWcriptlons . 


$1,012,813,500 

54,148.500 

2.511,000 

5.487,000 

901,500 


81,095,189,600 

44,424,200 

1,015.500 

4.136,150 

1,373.700 


81.076.861.500  $1,146,139,150 


Balance  of  New  York 
State 

12  Northern  Counties 
of  New  Jersey 

Fairfield  County  .Conn 

Total  for  District. . . 


Quota. 


8271,036,500 

139,702.500 
13,399,500 


Subscriptions . 


8266,968,050 

121,571,150 
15,775,100 


$1,500,000,000  81,550,453.450 
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The  Second  Liberty  Loan — Continued. 


BIG    NEW    YORK    SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Guaranty  Trust  Co 

National  City  Bank 

First  National  Bank 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

Bankers  Trusr  Co .  . 

Chase  National  Bank 

Central  Trust  Co 

Corn  Exchange  Bank 

Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank 

Equitable  Trust  Co 

Hanover  National  Bank 

Farmers  Loan  and  Trust  Co 

National  Park  Bank 


SUl 
102 
85 
68 
67 
50, 
40 
35 
33 
30, 
29 
26 
26 


,000,000 
,400,000 
840,000 
921,950 
,214,300 
766,250 
i027,500 
455,100 
784,150 
110,450 
529,100 
036,750 
971,500 


New  York  Trust  Co 

American  Exchange  National  Bank. . . 

Union  Trust  Co 

Irving  National  Bank ,  .  . 

U.  S.  Mortgage  and  Trust  Co 

Columbia  Trust  Co 

Chatham  and  Phenix  National  Bank.. 

Metropolitan  Bank 

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co 

Bank  of  New  York 

Liberty  National  Bank 

United  States  Trust  Co 


S23 
22 
20 
18 
16 
15 
15 
13 
11 
10 
10 
10 


,407,6.50 
556,100 
106,000 
,314,600 
.297,700 
049,450 
335,000 
052,750 
781,000 
944,100 
550,000 
115,850 


The  largest  financial  corporation  subscription  in  Brooklyn— 87,855,650 — was  by  the  Brooklyn  Trust 
Company. 

Various  trades  and  industries  in  New  York  City  subscribed  over  82,000,000  each,  as  follows: 


Hardware,  Metals,  and  Allied  Trades.  . 

Shipping,  Import  and  Export 

Chemical,  Drug  and  Allied  Trade 

Coal 

Machinery  and  Machine  Tools 

Department  Stores 

Cotton  Goods 

Silks  and  Velvets 

Tobacco 

Paper  Manufacturers 

Woollens  and  Worsteds 

Sugar 

Jewelry 

New  York  Produce  Exchange 

Brewers • 

Rubber 


542,218,250 

34.005,850 

32,400,000 

22,261,000 

13,332,100 

13,043,100 

12,154.650 

11,150,250 

10,853,550 

7,310,450 

6,720,000 

6,200,000 

6.093,050 

6,000,000 

5,954.350 

5.554.650 


Automobile  and  Allied  Trades 

Hides  and  leather 

General  Contractors 

Men's  Clothing 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

Distillers 

Stationery ■. 

Fur 

Yarns  and  Art  Goods 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

Carpets  and  Rugs • 

Shoes — Wholesale  and  Retail 

Cloak,  Suit,  and  Shirt  Manufacturers 

Art  Dealers,  &c 

Women's  Millinery 

Lumber. 


S5.448.10a 
5.304.550 
4,957,800 
4,866,.500 
4,252,700 
4,168,000 
3,808,200 
3,716,900 
3,548,250 
3,162,300 
3,092,600 
2,552,650 
2,336,250 
2,171,800 
2,149,000 
2.123,850 


The  American  Army  has  subscribed  to  S89.273.650  worth  of  the  bonds,  it  was  announced  by  Col.  H. 
M.  Lord,  Quartermaster  Corps,  in  charge  of  the  campaign.  '  Leading  the  thu-ty-one  National  Army  can- 
tonments, the  men  at  Camp  Sherman.  Chillicothe.  O.,  subscribed  to  S2.002.500.  Camp  Cody,  Deming, 
N.  M.,  led  the  National  Guard  camps  with  S2,300,800.  Totals  for  the  National  Army  and  National  Guard 
camps  throughout  the  country  follow: 


National  Army. 


Meade,  Admiral,  Md 

Custer,  Battle  Creek,  Mich . .  . 

Taylor,  Louisville.  Ky 

Grant,  Rocklord,  111 

Lee,  Petersburg,  Va 

Sherman,  Chillicothe,  O 

Upton,  Yaphank,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.. 

Devens,  Ayer,  Mass 

Funston,  Fort  Riley,  Kan .... 

Dix,  Wrightstown,  N.  J 

Pike,  Little  Rock.  Ark 

Dodge,  Des  Moines,  Iowa .... 
Travis,  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex 

Jackson,  Columbia,  S.  C 

Gordon,  Atlanta,  Ga 


,607,800 
,389,750 
,732,850 
,900,200 
,783,250 
,002,500 
,781,850 
.865.800 
.809.650 
231,400 
;208,S50 
310,000 
469,600 
672.900 
718,400 


National  Guard. 


Cody.  Deming,  N.  M , 

Kearny,  Lindavlsta,  Cal 

Greene.  Charlotte,  N.  C , 

Wadsworth,  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 

MacArthur,  Waco,  Tex 

Sheridan,  Montgomery,  Ala.. . , 

Shelby.  Hattiesburg,  Miss 

Do.xiphan.  Fort  Sill.  Okla 

Sevier.  Greenville,  S.  C 

Hancock,  Augusta,  Ga 

Bowie,  Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Beauregard,' Alexandria.  La..  . . 

McClellan,  Aunlston,  Ala 

Logan,  Houston,  Tex 

^Vlleeler,  Macon,  Ga 


300,800 
,256,500 
,359,000 
,861,850 
,482,700 
,500,000 
,349,500 
,029,400 
382,950 
490,550 
151,000 
794,950 
068,800 
964,800 
617,200 


Subscriptions  totalling  810,202,150  were  made  to  the  second  Liberty  Loan  by  officers,  enlisted  men, 
and  civU  employees  of  the  Navy,  Navy  Department  and  Marine  Corps. 

Navy  Yards— Norfolk,  Va..  8272.500;  Washington.  D.  C,  $416,400;  Boston,  Mass.,  8441,450;  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  8325.150;  Charleston.  S.  C.  8178.950;  Philadelphia.  Pa..  8222.150;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  81,024.- 
000;  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  $584,700;  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  8384,150. 

Naval  Stations — San  Francisco,  8138,000;  New  Orleans,  866.500;  Pensacola,  874,200;  Key  West 
838,750;  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  825,850;  Newport  Torpedo,  $38,000;  Olongapo,  86,300;  Cavite,  82,650- 
Guam,  815,000;  Tutuila,  81,000;  Great  Lakes,  8796,950. 

Ships — Virginia,  81,850;  Wisconsin.  87.150;  Neptune.  814.000;  Albatross.  82.600;  Yorktown.  S14,7S0- 
Ohio.  S30.000;  Bridgeport,  89,500;  New  Jersey,  836,000;  Annapolis,  85,200;  Prairie,  85,500;  Michigan,  85,350. 
Kansas,  815,350;  Fishhawk,  81,800;  Pueblo,  850,000;  Rhode  Island,  88,400;  Minnesota,  83,150;  Missouri: 
813,650;  Aylwin,  83,900;  Kearsarge.  85.500;  Nevada.  812.000;  Dea  Moines.  810.550;  Darien.  $1,650;  Raleigh, 
$8  150;  Nebraska.  S17.500;  Huntington,  837,800;  Vestal,  82.700;  North  Dakota.  831.900;  Connecticut. 
86  150;  Kentucky.  812.200;  Texas.  8107.350;  Delaware.  82.100;  Illinois.  84,150;  Cyclops,  85.500;  Dubuque. 
$1  500;  Pensacola.  83.600;  Culgoa.  83.100;  Olympia.  85.800;  Arkansas.  847.800;  Monaghan,  8800;  Columbia. 
$7  150;  Arizona,  81.550;  Celtic,  S5,(M)0;  George  Washington,  $13,950;  New  Orleans,  84,050;  San  Francisco, 
Patuxent,  and  Baltimore,  87,500;  Uncas,  81,100;  MinneapoIi3,iiMs950;  Florida,  $32,750;  Pennsylvania 
S36  000;  San  Diego,  8200;  Jouett,  81,000;  Hannibal.  87.600;  Cleveland,  $7,200;  Roe,  81,700;  Charleston. 
S24  500;  Susquehanna,  8500;  South  Carolina,  81,250;  Jupiter,— 88,900;  Jason,  86,000;  Montana,  83,600: 
Wyoming,  $10,200;  St.  Louis.  83.350;  Vermont.  83.250;  Astoria.  820.500;  Long  Beach,  $1,300;  Chattanooga. 
$13,500;  Dolphin,  81,700;  Solace,  83,600;  New  Hampshire,  83,150:  Buffalo,  $3,600;  Louisiana,  $3,800; 
Vlcksburg,  81,500;  Fulton,  $1,550;  F-1  and  F-2,  $6,750;  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  8650;  Leonidaa,  86,000.- 
Massachusetts,  811.100;  Oregon,  8500;  L-1,  81.800;  1^2.  8100;  L-3,  $350;  L-4,  8250;  Yantic,  S150;  Salem. 
$8,050;  Oklahoma,  81,100;  Iroquois,  82,850;  Utah,  87,950;  Nanshan,  $6,500;  Itasca,  81,000;  North  Carolina 
$4,050;  Wenonah,  $2,000;  Leviathan.  827.700;  Rainier.  82.250;  Surf,  811,350;  F-3,  $900;  Saratoga,  $5,050; 
Maine,  $5,000;  1^8,  8800;  Wanda,  $100;  Sachem,  81,000;  Brooklyn,  $2,600;  Georgia,  82,600;  New  Yovl. , 
513,350;  Agamemnon.  $2,250;  Sqd.  2,  cruiser  force,  $2,150. 
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WORK   OF    THE    COMMiSSION    FOR    RELIEF    IN    BELGIUM. 

(Furnished  by  the  Commission.) 

The  Commission  for  Relief  In  Belgium  was  organized  in  London  on  October  22,  1-914.  Belgium  was 
face  to  face  with  famine  and  prompt  help  had  to  be  secured.  A  few  resident  Americans  and  leadmg  citi- 
zens got  together,  the  support  of  the  American  and  Spanish  Ministers  was  enlisted,  and  an  undertaking 
was  obtained  from  the  Invading  army,  which  was  later  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the  German  Govern- 
taent  to  the  effect  that  protection  would  be  afforded  If  food  were  Imported.  Representatives  were  sent  to 
London  and  with  the  assistance  of  Ambassador  Page,  the  consent  of  the  British  Government  was  secured, 
conditional  on  neutral  control,  as  well  as  Washington's  permission  for  American  citizens  to  collaborate  In. 
relief  measures  Asked  to  nominate  the  head  of  an  organization  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  Mr.  Page  named 
Herbert  C  Hoover,  with  whom  he  had  thi-oughout  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  whose  marked  capacity 
and  resourcefulness  as  an  organizer  had  been  brought  to  fiis  attention  in  connection  with  the  American 
Relief  Committee,  which  rendered  such  signal  service  in  facilitating  the  return  to  America  of  th  ousands  of 
Citizens  stranded  in  London  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  „       ^  ,       .  rr.v,    xr  ^  ^       ], 

Ambassador  Walter  Hines  Page  in  London  and  Ministers  Henry  Van  Dyke  at  The  Hague  and  Brand 
RThitlock  In  Brussels  were  appointed  Honorary  Chairmen,  as  were,  a  little  later  on,  the  following:  Senor 
Don  Merry  del  Val,  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London;  Marquis  de  Villalobor,  Spanish  Minister  in  Brussels; 
James  W  Gerard,  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin;  William  Graves  Sharp,  American  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
and  Mynheer  Jongkeer  de  Weedc,  Netherlands  Minister  to  the  Belgian  Government  at  Le  Havre. 

Although  only  5500,000  was  available  and  only  emergency  relief  contemplated  when  the  Commlsslor 
was  organized,  it  was  decided  to  place  orders  for  20,000  tons  of  food  per  month.  This  meant  an  obllgatioc 
Of  some  $2,000,000.  But  the  Commission  believed  In  a  generous  response  if  the  world  were  appealed  to, 
and  a  generous  response  was  in  fact  forthcoming.  It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  so  great  an  undei- 
taking  could  not  be  maintained  on  a  basis  of  benevolence,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  American  Am- 
bassador, Mr.  Hoover  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  British  Cabinet  and  secured  the  support 
of  that  Government  and  that  of  the  French.  The  outcome  was  a  monthly  advance  to  Belgium  for  the  ac:- 
count  of  the  Commission  of  £500,000  from  England  and  12,500,000  francs  from  France.  To  this  was  later 
added  25,000,000  francs  per  month  from  French  institutions  in  respect  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans In  Northern  France.  Increased  cost  of  supplies,  coupled  with  greater  requirements,  rendered  these 
resources  inadequate,  and  a  further  appeal  to  the  Governments  concerned  resulted  In  an  increase  of  dO 
per  cent.  In  the  advances  to  Belgium  and  of  40  per  cent,  in  that  to  Northern  France. 

$299,000,000  UP  TO  JUNE  1,  1917. 

Up  to  June  1,  1917,  the  Commission  has  had  from  the  British  Government,  in  round  numbers. 
$89,500,000,  and  from  the  French  Government  1566,000,000  for  relief  in  Belgium.  In  addition,  $108,000,000 ' 
has  been  received  from  France  for  the  relief  of  the  occupants  of  her  invaded  territory.  Charitable  contri- 
butions amounted  to  over  $30,000,000  In  cash,  food  and  clothing — to  the  same  date — of  which  about 
$16,000,000  came  from  committees  and  individuals  in  the  British  Empire,  about  $11,500,000  from  the 
United  States,  and  some  $3,000,000  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Altogether,  the  Commission  has  had  avail- 
able for  its  work,  up  to  June  1,  1917,  about  3299,000,000  in  cash  and  in  kind. 

In  June,  1917,  the  financing  of  the  Commission  for  the  succeeding  six  months  both,  as  to  Belgium  and 
Northern  France,  was  taken  over  by  the  American  Government,  through  the  granting  of  loans  totalling 
$75,000,000  to  the  Governments  of  Belgium  and  France.  This  money  Is  advanced  In  monthly  instalments 
of  $12,500,000 — $7,500,000  to  Belgium  and  $5,000,000  to  France.  The  work  of  the  Commission  for  Re* 
lief  in  Belgium  has  been  the  provisioning  or  revictualllng  of  the  whole  of  the  civilian  population  of  the 
occupied  areas  of -Belgium  and  Northern  France.    This  has  involved  five  correlative  lines  of  activity: 

(a)  The  mobilization  of  the  world's  charity. 

(b)  The  development  of  economic  cycles  through  sales  of  food,  to  the  well-to-do,  exchange,  loans,  Gov- 
ernment subsidies,  etc. 

(c)  The  purchase,  transport  and  just  distribution  of  imported  food  and  clothing,  or  the  character  re* 
auired  to  supplement  native  supplies  to  the  endurance  point. 

(d)  The  supplying  of  the  destitute  not  only  with  imported  food  but  also  with  native  food,  clothing, 
bousing  and  fuel  under  such  conditions  as 'will  result  In  the  least  possible  social  demoralization  and  waste. 

(e)  The  provision  of  resources  to  the  middle  classes  in  the  form  of  direct  or  indirect  loans. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Commission's  administratiou  is  a  large  measure  of  local  autonomy, 
Strengthened  by  stimulating  Inspectioa  and  supported  by  a  strong  central  organization.  In  consequence, 
a  total  of  some  7,000  to  8,000  committees  for  collection,  distribution,  finance,  etc.,  has  been  created  under 
the  guidance  and  control  of  two  great  co-ordinated  central  organizations,  namely,  the  Commission  for  Re- 
lief in  Belgium  and  the  Comite  National  de  Secours  et  d'Alimeutation,  this  latter  a  Belgian  organization 
operating  successively  through  Provincial,  Regional,  and  Communal  Committees,  that  total  over  40,000 
members.  The  Comite  National  includes  in  its  membership  the  representatives  of  the  Commission,  and 
enjoys  the  patronage  of  the  Spanish  Ministers  in  Brussels  and  American  and  Dutch  Ministers  at  Le  Havre. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  has  its  head  office  In  London,  No.  3  London  Wall  Buildings* 
E.  C,  with  main  branches  at  165  Broadway,  New  York;  98  Haringvliet,  Rotterdam,  Holland:  36  bis  Avenue 
de  rOpera,  Paris;  226  Bartoleme  Mitre,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  66  Rue  des  Colonies.  Brussels,  and 
It  maintains  a  separate  organization  throughout  Belgium,  with  branch  offices  in  each  province.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Commission's 
organization  in  Belgium  was  composed  mainly  of  Americans,  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  made  up  of 
citiicns  of  Holland  and  Spain,  appointed  with  the  approval  of  their  Governments  and  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  Protection. 

The  first  shipment  of  food,  consisting  of  2,500  tons,  was  made  October  30,  1914,  and  since  that  tirpe 
the  Commission  has  purchased,  shipped  and  distributed  more  than  two  aiud  three-quarter  million  tons 
Ol  foodstuffs.   ■ 

Herbert  C.  Hoover  continues  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission;  Alexander  J.  Hemphill  as  Treasurer, 
and  William  L.  Honnold  as  Director  in  America.  The  Advisory  Committee,  named  by  President  Wilson 
to  co-operate  with  the  Commission  in  America,  consists  of,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Hemphill  and  Mr.  Honaold, 
the  following:  S.  Reading  Bertron,  C.  A.  Coffin,  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  J.  F.  Lucey.  Henry 
L.  Stlmson,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Frank  "DrumbuU  and  Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  Mr.  Hemphill  is  Chairman  ot 
tills  committee.  j;!  )V'>u 

OOitJlj    . 
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AERONAUTICAL    SOCIETY    OF    AMERICA. 

Fov-^'  108.  The  objects  of  this  society  are  to  advance  the  science  of  aerial  navigation  and  carry 
out  pub!  ,  :  jnstratlons  of  completed  aircraft  so  as  to  keep  the  general  public  Informed  of  the  progress 
and  advancement  In  aeronautics.  The  society  maintains  flying  grounds  at  Oakwood  Heights,  Staten  Island. 
N.  Y.  Officers:  President — Frederick  W.  Barker.  Treasurer — Francis  T.  Sanford.  Secretary — Edward 
Durant.    Offices.  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty -ninth  Street.  New  Yorls  City. 


^72  •         National  Board  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

THE    ROCKEFELLER    FOUNI>ATION'S    WAR    ACTIVITIES. 

(A  Statement  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.) 

The  Foundation  expended  in  war  relief  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  December  31,  1916,  the  sun 
of  $2,568,620.18  This  sum  is  the  amount  actually  paid  out.  It  does  not  include  certain  appropriations 
aa,  for  instance,  tor  relief  in  Poland,  which  It  was  found  Impossible  to  carry  out  In  full.  The  approprla 
tJons  of  the  Foundation  since  January  1,  1917,  total  S6,426,872. 

The  appropriations  made  for  these  purposes  follow: 

Agencies  working  in  and  about  the  training  camps  for  American  soldiers:  Young  Men's  Christlar 
Association,  5200,000;  Young  Women's  Ciiristian  Association,  $100,000;  playground  and  Recreation  As-, 
sociation.  §20,000;  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  $20,000;  Sex  Education — Educational  Departi 
ment  Young  Men's  Ciiristian  Association,  $25,000;  Committee  of  Fourteen  of  New  York  City.. 85,000— 
$370,000.  ^. 

Medical  Work:  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  to  build,  equip  and  run  a  hospital  undei 
the  control  of  Dr.  Carrel,  to  teach  new  methods  of  war  surgery,  S300.000;  special  research  In  war  medicine 
and  surgery.  525,000;  preparations  of  serums  for  war  relief,  $25,000;  for  equipment  for  teaching  military 
and  naval  surgeons  in  preparation  for  war  relief  work,  310,000;  Yale  University,  for  mobile  hospital  in 
France,  in  which  clinical  instruction  to  medical  students  will  be  continued,  $25,000;  National  Committee 
tor  Mental  Hygiene,  for  buildings  for  a  naval  psychiatric  unit,  $16,000;  for  expenses  of  Dr.  Salmon's  trio 
to  Europe.  S2.500 — §402,500. 

Humanitarian  Work:  American  Red  Cross,  unconditional  gift,  §5,000.000;  payment  of  "Red  Cross 
dividends,"  $44,372;  International  Committee  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  foreign  military  and  prisoners-of-war  work, 
$300,000,  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  for  ration  to  Belgian  children.  $100,000;  American  Commit- 
tee for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  for  relief  work.  $50,000;  War  Relief  Commission,  administration  ex- 
penses in  this  country  and  abroad.  S50,000;  survey  of  Tuberculosis  Conditions  in  France,  §10,000;  Inter- 
national Health  Board  of  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  tuberculosis  control  In  France  In  co-operation  with 
French  Government,  $100,000 — §5,654,372. 

The  State  of  New  York  granted  a  charter  bo  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  In  1913.  Its  endowment 
Is  $101,324,576.78.  The  incorporators  are  John  D.  Rockefeller.  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.,  Frederick  T. 
Gates.  Harry  Pratt  Judson.  Simon  Flexner,  Starr  J.  Murphy.  Jerome  D.  Greene,  Wlckllffo  Rose,  and 
Charles  O  fleydt.  The  officers  are:  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees — John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  PresU 
(lent — George  E.  Vincent.  Secretary — Edwin  R.  Embree.  Treasurer — L.  G  Myers.  CamptToller — Robert 
H  Kirk  Assistant  Treasurer — L.  M.  Dashiell.  Members — Wallace  Buttrick,  Simon  Flexner,  Harry  E. 
Fosdick,  Frederick  T.  Gates,  A.  Burton  Hepburn,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Starr  J.  Murohy, 
Joim  D.  Rockefeller,  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.,  Wickliffe  Rose,  Julius  Rosenwald,  MartlQ  A.  Ryerson,  Fred- 
erick Strauss.  George  E.  Vincent.    General  offices,  61  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


WAR     ACTIVITIES     OF     THE     CARNEGIE     ENDOWMENT     FOR 

INTERNATIONAL    PEACE. 

By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  at  theit 
annual  meeting  held  at  V/ashington,  D.  C.  on  April  19-20,  1917;  it  was:  (1)  Resolved.  That  the  Trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  lor  International  Peace,  assembled  for  their  annual  meeting,  declare  hereby 
their  belief  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  durable  international  peace  is  to  prosecute  tiie  war 
against  the  Imperial  German  Government  to  final  victory  for  democracy,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
declai'ed  by  tlie  President  of  the  United  States.  (2)  Resolved.  That,  as  an  act  of  sympathy  with  the  sufier- 
Ing  which  has  fallen  upon  innocent  and  helpless  rvon-comt)atant3  In  the  existing  war,  iQe  sum  of  $500,000 
be  and  It  is  hereby,  appropriated  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  expended  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  speodily 
as  may  be,  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  homes  in  the  devastated  portions  of  France,  Belgium.  Serbia  or 
Russia.  

WAR    WORK   OF    THE    YOUNC    WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 

(By  the  National  Board  of  the  War  Work  Council.) 

Executive  Committee:  Chairman — Mrs.  James  S.  Cushman,  New  York-  City.  Vtce-Chairmen— 
Mrs.  John  R.  Mott  Montclair,  N  J.;  Mrs.  John  Meigs,  Pottstown.  Pa.  Treasurer — Mrs.  Henry  P,  Davison, 
New   York  City.     Secretary  pro-tern — Mrs.  Howard  Morse,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

Cliatrmen  of  Committees — Mrs.  E.  R.  L.  Gould.  New  York  City,  Extension  of  Regular  Work;  Mrs. 
Francis  DoLacy  Hyde,  PlainDeld,  N.  J.,  New  Centers  of  Work;  Mrs.  John  R.  Mott,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Work 
la  Foreign  Countries;  Mrs.  Robert  Lovett,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I..  Training  of  Workers;  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer. 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  Non-Equipment  and  Social  Moral-ty  Work. 

Workers  Non-English  Speaking  Women — Miss  Elizabeth  French,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J  .  Junior  Council; 
Mrs.  William  Adams  Brown,  New  Yonia  City,  Co-operation  and  Publicity;  Mrs.  Herbert  Pratt,  Glen  Cove, 
L.  I..  Finance 

Ex-Offlcio:  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee  of  National  Board — Mrs.  John  French,  New  York  City. 
Ertculive,  Field  Work  Department — Miss  Helen  A.  Davis,  New  York  City.  General  Secretary,  National 
Board — Miss  Mabel  Cratty.  New  York  City. 

The  board's  war  activities  are  as  follow.g: 

1  Work  for  girls  in  communities  adjacent  to  military  camps.  Including  club  work,  physical  training 
and  games  and  incitement  to  true  patriotism. 

2  Hostess  houses  for  women  visitors  to  the  men  in  training  camps,  providing  a  suitable  place  for  women 
in  the  camp  to  meet  their  relatives  and  friends. 

3  Emergency  housing  for  groups  of  girls  employed  either  in  or  near  military  camps  in  telephone 
Offices,  laundries,  shops.  &c.,  for  whom  no  one  has  made  housing  provision. 

4  Providing  Jectures  on  sex  education  lor  mothers  and  daughters;  fifteen  competent  physicians  are 
ou  this  staff.  ' 

5  Work  for  colored  girls  throughout  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  national  colored  leaders 
along  the  same  lines  as  that  undertaken  for  white  girls. 

6.  Foreign  Service  and  Americanization  Bureaus  to  care  for  non-English  speaking  women  who  visit 
their  men  in  camps  and  who  are  working  in  large  industrial  enterprises. 

7  For  the  women  in  Russia  and  France  working  with  Russian  and  French  Committees  of  women 
to  caro  lot  the  rest  and  eating  places  for  the  women  in  great  Industrial  centres,  and  i«rovlding  at  tlie  re- 
quest o(  our  workers  and  American  nurses  in  France  social  hutirtit,  the  base  hospital  units,  ^.nd  vacation 
homes  for  American  nurses  in  France.  a'u 

NATIONAL    BOARD    Y.    W^'' C.    A. 

Of  (leers:  President — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer.  Chairman  Executive  Commiltee — Mrs.  JSNin  French. 
First  Vice-President — -Mrs.  James  S.  Cushman.  Second  Vice-President — Mrs  William  W.  Rosslter.  Sec- 
Teiary — Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Gladding.  Treasurer — Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Broadwell.  General  Secretary — Miss  MabeJ 
Cratty 

General  office,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  National  Training  School,  135  East  Fifty? 
second  Street,  New  York  City. 
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WAR     ACTIVITIES      OF     THE      WOMAN'S      CHRISTIAN      TEMPERANCE 

UNION. 

Headquarters  o(  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  are  Waahiogton,  D.  C,  and  Evanston, 
III.  President — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer.  Chairman  Executive  CornmUtee — Mrs.  John  French.  First  Vice- 
President — Mrs.  James  8.  Cushman.  Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  William  W.  Rosslter.  Secretary — Mrs. 
Thomas  S.  Gladding.     Treasurer — Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Broadwell. 

The  war  activities  are  thus  stated  by  the  organization: 

•'As  one  of  the  eighteen  national  temperance  organizations  comprising  the  United  Committee  on  Tem- 
'perance  Activities  In  the  Army  and  Navy,  of  which  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon  is  VIce-Chairman,  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.  has  been  assigned  the  worli  of  providing  sixteen  stereomotorgraphs,  one  for  «,ach  of  the  army  canton- 
ments, this  as  its  share  of  the  SIOO.OOO  the  committee  is  raising.  Among  the  slides  which  these  machines 
automatically  display  are  cartoons  and  patriotic  posters  covering  different  phases  of  the  liquor  question 
In  its  relation  to  the  individual  as  a  man  and  a  soldier.  The  cost  of  the  machines  is  SfiOO  each  and  they 
are  being  purchased  by  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  organizations. 

"Two  white-ribbon  ambulances  have  been  presented  to  the  Red  Cross,  one  for  service  in  France,  the 
•other  in  Russia.  Systematic  effort  is  being  made  to  find  homes  in  American  families  for  orphaned  French 
and  Belgian  ctiildren.  The  W.  C.  T.  U..  both  aS  a  national  organization  and  as  individuals,  have  subscribed 
generously  to  the  I^iberty  Loan.  Its  National  President*  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon,  is  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  Woman's  Liberty-Loan  Committee,  of  which  Mrs.  McAdoo  is  Chairman. 

"State  and  local  organizations  are  responding  enthusiastically  to  the  call  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
to  patriotic  service  under  tlie  following  ten  divisions;  (1)  Nation-wide  prohibition  as  a  war  measure;  (2) 
Soldiers  and  sailors:  (3)  Relief  worlc;  (4)  Moral  education;  (5)  Woman  in  industry;  (6)  Americanization; 
(7)  Co-operation  with  the  United  Committee  oh  Temperance  Activities  in  the  Army  and  Navy;  (8)  Com- 
munity Interest;  (9)  Plnance;  (10)  Membership." 

UNITED     SOCIETY     OF     CHRISTIAN      ENDEAVOR.  

Headquarters,  Mount  Vernon  and  Hancock  Streets,  Boston.  President — Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D. 
D,  LL.  D.  Associate- President  and  Citiienshiv  SuperinXendera — Daniel  A.  Poling,  LL.  D.  General  Secre- 
.eary— William  Shaw,  LL.  D.  Extension  Secretary — Ira  Landrlth,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Editorial  Secretary — Amos 
R.  Wells,  Litt.  D.     Southern  States  Secretary — Karl  L«hmann.     Treasurer  and  Publication  Manager — A. 

Special  enlistment  pledge  of  Christian  Endeavorers  and  their  friends:  Believing  that  the  present  war 
puts  a  peculiar  responsibility  for  larger  and  better  service  upon  the  Christians  of  America,  and  that  It  Is 
possible  for  all  to  serve  In  some  capacity,  I  will  as  a  religious  duty,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  country  and  my 
fellow  men,  pledge  myself  to  some  or  all  of  the  following  methods  of  universal  service: 

As  a  soldier  or  sailor,  or  in  the  hospital  service,  I  will  strive  always  to  act  as  a  Christian,  loyal  to  God 
and  country.  I  will,  during  the  coming  year,  seek  to  increase  in  some  measure  the  world's  food  supply. 
By  food  economy  and  by  wise  thrift  I  will  strive  to  prevent  needless  waste,  that  others  may  have  more. 
I  will  preserve,  so  far  as  I  may  the  fruits  and  produce  of  the  soil  for  future  use.  I  will  engage  in  some  form 
of  Red  Cross  relief  work,  contributing  money  or  making  needed  articles  for  those  who  are  fighting  our 
battles  at  the  front.  I  will  endeavor  by  sympathy,  prayer,  personal  correspondence  and  in  other  ways 
to  help  one  or  more  of  the  men  with  the  colors.  Realizing  that  there  Is  especial  need  to  keep  the  fires  of 
■religion  burning  brightly  in  these  serious  and  critical  days  of  war,  I  promise  renewed  allegiance  to  my  church 
and  to  the  meetings  and  work  of  my  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  I  will  strive  to  keep  free  from  rancor 
and  personal  hate,  and  when  the  war  is  over  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  promote  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellow- 
«alp  among  the  denominations  and  the  races  In  our  own  country  and  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

YOUNG     WOMEN'S     HEBREW     ASSOCIATION'S     WAR     ACTIVITIES. 

Headquarters,  31  West  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  New  York.  President — Mrs.  Israel  Unter- 
berg  Honorary  Vice-President — Mrs.  H.  Pereira  Mendes.  Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  A.  N.  Cohen,  Mrs. 
Adolph  Guggenheim,  Mrs.  Felix  M.  Warburg.  Treasurer — Mrs.  Simon  Liebovitz.  Honorary  Secretary^- 
Mrs.  Samuel  I.  Hyman.    Superintendent — Mrs.  Ray  F.  Schwartz. 

War  activities  are  thus  stated:  "From  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  we  have  responded  witn 
all  our  available  force  to  service. >  The  early  calls  for  interpreters,  census  takers,  clerical  workers  and  local 
■draft  board  assistants  were  heartily  answered.  'Hundreds  of  our  adult  groups  have  been  and  still  are  bus- 
ily knitting  and  sewing  garments  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  in  conjunction  with  Red  Cross. 
Our  juniors  have  also  rallied  to  do  their  share,  and  they  too  are  knitting  and  sjwing  for  Red  Cross.  En- 
tertainments, plays  and  dances  are  being  given,  the  proceeds  going  to  army  and  navy  and  to  relief  funds. 
We  co-operated  with  the  Woman's  Liberty  Loin  Committee  and  sold  yl8,o;)0  worth  of  first  and  second 
issues  of  Liberty  bonds,  representing  the  purchase  of  several  hundred  single  bonds  coming  from  our  work- 
ing girls  In  our  Epiployment  Bureau  we  have  connected  with  factories,  railroads,  business  housas,  get- 
ting the  statistics,  showing  the  vacancies  tlu-ough  enlistment,  and  finding  out  also  the  trades  where  replace- 
ments can  be  made  by  women,  and  guiding  untrained  workers  into  new  work.  The  problem  of  recreation 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  stationed  here  on  their  way  to  camp  or  training  quarters  has  been  met  here  by  hav- 
ing a  series  of  dances  and  entertainments  on  oiu-  roof  and  in  our  gymnasium.  Services  were  held  for  men 
of  our  faith.  The  ,\11  Day  Care  of  Children  whose  mothers  have  been  called  upon  to  do  work  outside  of 
the  home  was  also  arranged  for  here.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  food  conservation,  we  have  had  a 
series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Instructing  our  people  in  economy,  preparation  and  value  of  foods. 
We  are  working  with  the  Hoover  Food  Committee  and  are  organizing  the  women  Into  squads  led  by  cap- 
tains."   

THE     AMERICAN      BIBLE     SOCIETY     AND     THE     WAR. 

Headquarters,  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York.  President — James  Wood,  New  York.  Vice- 
Presidents—  "  District  of  Columbia;  John  R.  Mott,  LL.  D.,  New  York;  Cyrus  Nor- 
throp, LL.  D.,  Minnesota;  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  LL.  D.,  Indiana;  WUliam  P.  Dillingliam,  Vermont; 
Capt.alu  Robert  Dollar,  California;  E.  E.  Beard,  Tennessee:  Joshua  Levering,  Maryland;  Merrill  E.  Gates, 
LL.  D.,  District  of  Columbia;  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  Connecticut;  William  A.  Robinson,  Ken- 
tucky; James  N.  Gamble,  Ohio;  Frank  E.  Spooner,  Illinois;  Christopher  Mathewson,  Florida;  George  W. 
Watts,  North  Carolina;  Judge  Robert  F.  Raymond,  Massachusetts; ,  E.  H.  Sholl,  M.  D.,  Alabama;  B. 
Preston  Clark,  Massachusetts;  W.  T.  Hardle,  Louisiana;  Gerard  Beekman,  New  York;  Charles  E.  Hughes. 
LL.  D.,  New  York;  Churchill  H, .Cutting,  New  York;  H.  H.  Seldomridge,  Colorado.  Corresponding  Secre- 
Xaries — Rev.  John  Fox,  D.  D.,  iXrD.;  Rev.  William  I.  Haven,  D.  D.  Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary 
— Rev.  Lewis  B.  Chamberlain,  M.  A.  Treasurer — William  Foulke.  Special  Fund  to  Furnish  Scriptures  for 
Soldiers  and  Sailors — David  HlhsTiaiK,  Executive  Secretary  Special  Fund. 

The  society  has  seen  to  the  distribution,  .in  round  numbers,  of  one  million  copies  of  the  Scriptures- 
Bibles,  Testaments  and  portions — in  European  countries  since  the  war  began,  of  which  between  500,000 
and  600,000  were  sent  with  money  furnished  by  nickel  gifts  from  American  Sunday  school  children  through 
the  World  Sunday  School  Association — American  branch.  Over  1,000,000  copies  were  ch-culated  i>y  the 
American  Bible  Society  Itself  on  the  Mexican  border.  Since  May  1,  1917,  the  society  has  printed  and  sent 
out  over  700,000  Bibles,  Testaments  and  oortlons  for  general  use,  and  is  now  dellvprlng  as  fast  as  they  can, 
be  made  1,000,000  Testaments  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  tree  of  charge,  to  be  distributed  by  them  to  the  soldiers 
«nd  sailors  of  the  United  States. 
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ITINERARY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    SPECIAL    MISSION    TO    RUSSIA. 

(Itinerary  and  personnel — prepared  for  The  World  Almanac,  with  tlie  authority  of  the  Department 
of  State,  by  Basil  Miles,  Secretary  to  the  Mission.) 

The  Special  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  United  States  to  Russia  left  Washington  May  14,  1917,  sailed 
four  days  later  in  the  army  transport  Buffalo  for  Vladivostok,  and  arrived  in  Petrograd  June  13th.  The 
Provisional  Government  bad  provided  the  imperial  train  to  meet  the  Mission  and  bring  the  party  over  the 
Siberian  Railway.  A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mission  in  Petrograd  Admiral  Glennon,  with  his  aide, 
left  to  Inspect  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  at  Sebastopol.  On  his  return  he  inspected  the  Baltic  Fleet  at  Riga  and 
Helsingfors,  and  also  visited  the  port  of  Archangel. 

On  June  21  the  other  members  of  the  Mission,  excepting  Charles  Edward  Russell,  who  was  detained 
by  engagements  In  IPetrograd,  left  for  an  official  visit  to  Moscow,  returning  to  Petrograd  June  25th.  The 
same  evening  Mr.  Root  and  General  Scott,  with  their  aides,  proceeded  to  Stavka,  field  headquarters,  to  con- 
fer with  General  Brussiloff,  then  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Russian  Armies.  Mr.  Root  returned  on  the 
27th,  and  General  Scott  proceeded  to  the  front  into  Roumania,  where  he  delivered  an  address  to  the  Rou- 
manian Parliament. 

On  July  9  the  Mission  left  for  America  by  Vladivostok  and  Seattle,  reaching  Washington  the  morn- 
ing of  August  8th,  using  the  same  facilities  for  travel  as  on  the  outward  journey.  The  entire  journey  from 
tVashington  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  return,  some  twenty-five  thousand  miles  by  land  and  sea,  was 
ascompllsbed  without  a  single  case  of  illness  or  any  difficulty  or  embarrassment  of  any  character  what- 
ever. While  in  Petrograd  the  Mission  was  lodged  in  the  Winter  Palace,  and  during  its  entire  stay  in  Russia 
vias  the  guest  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

F.  Eugene  Prince,  civilian  aide  and  interpreter,  joined  the  Mission  at  Vladivostok.  The  secretary  had 
i^ecn  on  duty  foi'  a  year  in  Petrograd.  and  joined  the  Mission  at  Ekaterinburg  on  the  western  border  of 
Siberia.  Willoughby  Smith,  American  Consul  at  Tifiis,  joined  In  Petrograd  as  an  additional  assistant 
secretary.  The  following  gentlemen  were  attached  to  the  Mission  by  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Ruasia: 

Foreign  Office  Aides — Baron  de  Pahlen,  Mr.  Welner,  Mr.  Soldatenkov.  Military  Aides — Colonel 
Pchoubakoff,  Captain  Baron  Ramsay.    Naval  Aide — Lieutenant  Fedotoff. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  personnel  of  the  Mission: 

Elihu  Root,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  on  Special  Mission;  Hugh  L.  Scott,  Major  General,  Chief  of 
Staff,  TJnited  States  Army,  on  Special  Mission  and  Military  Representative  of  the  President,  with  rank  of 
Minister;  James.  H.  Glennon,  Rear  Admiral,  United  States  Navy,  on  Special  Mission,  Naval  Representa- 
tive of  the  President,  with  rank  of  Minister;  John  R.  Mott,  Charles  R.  Crane,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Samuel 
A.  Bertron,  James  Duncan,  Charles  Edward  Russell,  Envoys  Extraordinary  on  Special  Mission;  Colonel 
R.  E.  L.  MIchie,  United  States  Army,  Aide  to  General  Scott;  Colonel  William  V.  Judson,  United  States 
Army,  Military  Attache  to  Mission;  Captain  N.  A.  McCully,  United  States  Navy,  Naval  Attache  to 
Mission;  Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  Bentley  Mott,  United  States  Army,  Aide  to  Mr.  Root;  Surgeon  Holton 
C.  Curl,  United  States  Navy,  Medical  Aide  to  Mission;  Lieutenant  Alva  D.  Bernhard,  United  States  Navy, 
Mde  to  Admiral  Glennon;  Basil  Miles,  Secretary  of  Missi&n;  Major  Stanley  Washburn,  United  States  Army, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Mission;  Willoughby  Smith,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Mission;  F.  Eugene  Prince, 
Dlvillan  Aide  and  Interpreter;  James  E.  McKenna,  Chief  Clerk  and  Disbursing  Officer;  Clyde  Stillwell, 
James  F.  O'Rourke,  Way  Keegan,  Duane  E.  Washburn,  Walter  W.  King,  George  D.  Gregory,  Stenogra- 
phers; Sergeant  P.  Z.  Randolph,  Orderly;  George  E.  Long,  Messenger;  James  Dooley,  Valet. 

Mr.  Root  made  a  number  of  important  addresses,  notably,  to  the  Provisional  Government,  the  Rus- 
San  American  Society,  the  Moscow  Duma,  the  Union  of  Zerastovs  and  Municipalities,  the  War  Industries 
Dommlttee,  the  organization  of  the  Order  of  St.  George;  also,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Foreign  Office,  given 
for  the  Mission  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Other  members  of  the  Mission  made  public  addresses. 
Including  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Duncan  to  the  Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  Deputies,  and  Mr.  Mott 
to  the  National  Church  Congress  at  Moscow. 


WAR    MISSIONS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

During  1917  this  country  was  visited  by  several  war  missions,  made  up  of  representative  men  from 
countries  allied  with  the  United  States  in  the  conflict  with  Germany.  Each  of  these  missions  was  received 
by  the  President  at  the  White  House.  The  missions  also  were  formally  welcomed  at  the  City  of- New  York. 
The  date  of  the  arrival  of  these  bodies  in  Washington  and  the  personnel  of  each  follow: 

FRENCH  MISSION  (April  24) — Marshal  Joseph  Joffre,  M.  Rene  Viviani,  Rear-Admiral  Choche- 
prat.  Marquis  de  Chambrun,  Emile  Hovelaque,  Viscount  de  Jean,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fabry,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  George  E.  Simons  and  Lieutenant  de  Tessan. 

BRITISH  MISSION  (April  21)— Right  Honorable  A.  J.  Balfour,  Right  Honorable  Sir  Eric  Drummond, 
Ian  Malcolm,  M.  P.;  C.  F.  J.  Dormer,  Geofrey  Butler,  Lieutenant-General  Bridges,  Colonel  Heron,  Captain 
H.  H.  Spender-Clay,  M.  P.;  Major  L.  W.  B.  Rees,  Major  C.  E.  Dansey,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Dudley  R.  S. 
de  Chair,  Fleet  Paymaster-General  V  A.  Lawford,  Right  Honorable  Lord  Cunliffe,  Sh-  S.  H.  Lever,  A, 
0.  Patton  and  W.  T.  Lay  ton. 

ITALIAN  MISSION  (May  23)— The  Prince  of  Udine  (Ferdinand  of  Savoy),  Enrico  Arlotta,  Mar- 
Duis  Lulgi  Borsarelli  de  Refreddo,  Senator  Guglielmo  Marconi,  Augusto  Ciuffelli,  Francesco  Saverio  NettI, 
Cavaliere  de  Parente,  Lieutenant  dl  Zara,  General  Gugllelmotti  and  Aldo  Cussutto. 

BELGIAN  MISSION  (June  15) — Baron  Ludovic  Moncheur,  General  Leclercq,  Major  Osterrleth, 
Lieutenant  Count  Louis  d'Ursel,  Hector  Cartier  and  Jean  de  Mertens. 

RUSSIAN  MISSION  (July  6) — Boris  A.  Bakhmetlett,  Lieutenant-General  Roop,  Professor  Lom- 
Dnosoff,  Professor  Borpdin,  M.  Novltsky,  Ivan  Soukin,  Eugene  Omelchenlio,  Captain  Chitt,  Lieutenant 
Martinoff,  Lieutenant  Karpovich,  Colonel  Aranovsky.  Captain  Visotsky,  Baron  Ginsburg  and  Messrs. 
Lebedeff,   Balkoff,  Postnikoff,   Zak.   Pertzoff,   Puskareff  and  Omelchenko. 

JAPANESE  MISSION  (August  22) — Viscount  K.  Ishli,  Aimaro  Sato,  Vicc-Admiral  Takeshlta,  Major- 
General  Sugano,  Masanao  Hanlhara,  Matsuzo  Nagal,  Commander  Ando,  Tadanao  Imai,  Tashira  Owaku, 
Douglas  L.  Dunbar,  Tokichi  Tanaka,  Captain  Kichisaburo  Nomura,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Takezo  Mizu- 
macni-.  Commander  Viscount  MasamichI  Hotta,  Minora  Fujil,  Madame  Fujii,  Hlroshi  Saito,  Eishiro  Nulda, 
Voshlo  Iwato  and  Toshio  Shiratorl. 


AMERICAN     HISTORICAL    ^^^ETY. 

Organized  In  September,  1^84.  Incorporated  by  Act  of  Congress,  1889.  President — Worthington  C. 
Ford,  1154  Boylston  Street,  Boston  Mass.  First  Vlce-President^-Wi\l\am  Roscoe  Thayer,  8  Berkeley 
Stteet,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Second  Vice-President — Edward  Channlng,  74  Sparks  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Secretary — Waldo  G.  Leland,  1140  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Treasurer — Clarence  W. 
Bowen,  5  East  Sixty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y  Secretary  of  the  Council — Evarts  B.  Greene,  Unlver- 
Blty  Of  Illiiiols,  Urbana,  111.    Curalor — A.  Howard  Clark,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  0. 


Zones  of  Silence.  ^'^^ 


SIGNAL    CORPS    AVIATION    FIELDS. 

(They  have  been  named  in  honor  of  fliers  killed  In  accidents.) 

FOLLOWING  is  a  list  of  SignaL  Corps  aviation  fields,  with  a  brief  statement  of  how  and  why  they  re- 
ceived their  names:  .     „  ,       , 

Call  Field,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  is  named  for  First  Lieutenant  Loren  H.  Cal ,  who  reported  for  aero- 
nautical duty  at  College  Park,  Md.,  October  19,  1912.  Lieutenant  Call  belonged  to  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  to  which  he  was  appointed  from  civil  life.  In  the  Winter  of  1912-191,3,  he  and  Lieutenant  E.  L. 
Ellington  were  sent  to  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  where  they  remained  until  the  Spring  of  1913,  In  charge  of  the 
Signal  Corps  Aviation  Station  at  that^place.  From  Palm  Beach  Lieutenant  Call  was  ordered  to  Texas 
City,  Tex.,  and  it  was  there  that  he  was  killed  in  an  airplane  accident  July  8,  1913.  Lieutenant  Call's  home 
was  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chandler  Field,  Essington,  Pa.,  Is  named  in  honor  of  Second  Lieutenant  Rex  Chandler,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  who  reported  for  aeronautical  duty  at  the  Signal  Corps  Aviation  School,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  March 
15,  1913.  On  April  8,  1913,  while  making  his  first  flight,  the  hydro-airplane  In  wlilch  he  was  a  passenger 
fell  into  San  Diego  Bav  and  Lieutenant  Chandler  was  caught  under  the  machine  and  drowned..^ 

Ellington  Field,  Houston,  Tex.,  is  named  In  honor  of  Second  Lieutenant  E.  L.  Ellington,  a  graduate  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  who  transferred  into  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  army  and  was  detailed  to 
aeronautical  duty  at  the  Signal  Corps  Aviation  School,  College  Park,  Md.,  November  14,  1912,  In  the 
Winter  of  1912-1913,  he  and  Lieutenant  Call  were  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  in  charge  of  the  Signal  Cori)s  Avia- 
tion Station  at  that  place  and  in  the  Spring  of  1913  Lieutenant  Ellington  was  ordered  to  the  Signal  Corps 
Aviation  School  atrSan  Diego,  Cal.,  where  he  was  killed  in  an  airplane  accident  Novcniher  24  oi  the  same 
year.     Lieutenant  Ellington's  home  was  near  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gerstner  Field,  Lake  Charles,  La.,  is  named  in  honor  of  Second  Lieutenant  FrederlcK  J.  Geiatner, 
Tenth  Cavalry,  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  who  reported  for  aeronautical  duty 
at  the  Signal  Corps  Aviation  School,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  September  26,  1914.  On  Deconiber  21,  1914,  he  wasi 
drowned,  swimming  ashore  from  a  floating  airplane  while  participating  as  passenger  in  the  annual  Mackay 
trophy    contest. 

Hazelhurst  Field,  Mineola,  Long  Island,  is  named  In  honor  of  Second  Lieutenant  L.  W.  Hazelhurst,  jr.,  a 
native  of  Georgia  and  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  who  reported  for  aeronautical 
duty  at  the  Signal  Corps-  Aviation  School,  Augusta,  Ga.,  March  2,  1912.  On  June  11,  1912,  while  making 
a  flight  at  College  Park,  Md.,  as  passenger  in  an  airplane  undergoing  acceptance  tests  the  machine  crashed 
to  the  ground  and  the  pilot  and  Lieutenant  Hazelhurst  were  both  killed. 

Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  named  in  honor  of  Second  Lieutenant  G.  E.  M.  Kelly,  Thirtieth 
Infantry,  who,  after  a  course  of  training  at  the  Curtiss  Aviation  Camp,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  was  ordered  to  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  AVhile  attempting  to  land,  in  order  to  avoid  running  into  a  tent  and  thereby  possibly  Injur- 
ing several  others,  he  fell  to  the.  ground  and  was  killed  May  10,  1911. 

Love  Field,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  named  in  honor  of  First  Lieutenant  Moss  L.  Love,  Eleventh  Cavalry,  a 
native  of  Fairfax  Courthouse,  Va.  Lieutenant  Love  reported  for  aeronautical  duty  at  Texas  City,  Tex,, 
May  8,  1913,  and  was  killed  at  San  Diego.  Cal.,  September  4,  1913. 

Park  Field,  MemplBs  (ISIiUington),  Tenn.,  is  named  in  honor  of  First  Lieutenant  Joseph  D.  Park,  Four- 
teenth Cavalry,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy. Lieutenant  Park  reported  for  aeronautical  duty  at  College  Park,  Md.,  and  was  killed  near  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  May  9,  1912. 

Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  is  named  In  honor  of  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  B.  Post,  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry. Lieutenant  Post  reported  for  aeronautical  duty  at  the  Signal  Corps  Aviation  School,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  May  26,  1913.  On  December  18,  1913,  he  made  an  altitude  record  for  the  Army,  attaining  a  height 
of  10,500  feet.  On  February  9,  1914,  at  San  Diego,  while  attempting  to  make  an  American  altitude  record 
he  was  killed,  having  flown  up  12,140  feet. 

Rich  Field,  Waco,  Tex.,  is  named  in  honor  of  Second  Lieutenant  Perry  C.  Rich,  Philippine  ScoutSj 
who  reported  for  aeronautical  duty  at  Fort  William  McKInley,  P.  I.,  March,  1913,  and  was  killed  by  a 
fall  into  Manila  Bay  November  13,   1913. 

Rockwell  Field,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  named  in  honor  of  Second  Lieutenant  Lewis  G.  Rockwell,  Tenth 
Infantry,  who  reported  for  aeronautical  duty  at  College  Park,  Md.,  July  5,  1912,  and  was  killed  at  that 
place  September  28,  1912. 

Selfrldge  Field,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  is  named  in  honor  of  First  Lieutenant  Thomas  Selfridge,  Field 
Artillery,  who  was  detailed  for  aeronautlca  duty  in  April,  1908.  Previous  to  that  time  he  had  been  assist- 
ing Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  his  aeronautical  experiments  in  Nova  Scotia.  On  September  17,  1908* 
he  was  killed  while  flying  as  a  passenger  with  Orviile  Wright  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 

Camp  Taliaferro,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  is  named  for  First  Lieutenant  Walter  R.  Taliaferro,  who  was  de- 
tailed for  aeronautical  duty  from  the  infantry  March  18,  1913.  He  held  certificates  as  pilot,  expert  avia- 
tor, military  aviator,  and  junior  military  aviator.  On  September  17,  1915,  he  made  an  American  duration 
record  tor  pilot  alone,  remaining  in  the  air  nine  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes.  He  was  killed  at  San  Diego, 
October  11,  1915. 

Scott  Field,  Belleville,  111.,  Is  named  for  Corporal  Scott,  who  was  killed  at  College  Park,  Md.,  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1912,  while  flying  as  a  passenger. 


ZONES    OF    SILENCE. 

(W.  J.  L.  Kiehl  in  the  ScienUflc  American:)  ,  '*" 

Prof.  Van  Evehdingen  has  published  the  preliminary  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  Meteorological 
station  of  Utrecht  about  the  area  In  the  Netherlands  where  the  bombardment  of  Antwerp  was  audible. 
More  careful  study  has,  however,  to  be  given  to  the  matter  before  it  can  be  understood  in  all  its  phases,  for 
instance  the  bearing  thereon  of  the  local  weather  conditions  has  still  to  be  more  especially  investigated. 
The  broad  conclusions  that  could  at  a  glance  be  deduced  from  the  reports  that  came  in  from  various  places 
in  Holland  after  each  place  where  the  bombardment  had  been  heard  had  been  marked  on  a  map  have  abso- 
lutely confirmed  the  theory  of  the  German  scientist.  Dr.  Von  dem  Borne,  who  suggested  that  the  phenom- 
enon of  zones  of  silence  corresponds  to  a  similar  phenomenon  in  light,  which  produces  the  well  known  fata 
morgana  of  the  desert.  According  to  this  theory  the  sound  waves  which  are  thrown  upward  do  not  lose 
themselves  In  Infinity,  but,  after  reaching  a  height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  kilometers  (thirty-seven  to 
fifty  miles)  according  to  the  greater,OLless  density  and  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  are  thrown  back  again 
or  reflected  toward  the  earth. 

The  area  over  which  the  sounft'^lhe  bombardment  was  directly  audible  was  a  Tery  wide  one,  about 
eighty-five  kilometers  in  radius.  Tnro'Iollows  a  zone  of  silence  of  sixty  kilometers  broken  only  in  one  place. 
What  local  atmospheric  condition  caused  this  exception  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  In  the  extreme 
north  of  the  province  of  Groningen  the  sound  of  guns  was  heard  coming  from  the  northeast,  and  upon  in- 
vestigation it  proved  that  simultaneously  with  the  bombardment  of  Antwerp.  October  7th  to  9th,  gun  prac- 
tice at  Borkum  was  going  on  and  also  at  Meppen,  where  Krupp  gun  ranges  are  situated.  It  is  Inter&stlng 
to  note  that  at  Utrecht  itself  the  sound  of  the  bombardment  of  Antwerp  was  not  heard,  but  when,  later  on, 
the  fighting  line  in  Belgium  was  removed  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  kilometers  from  Utrecht  tne  dound 
ol  guns  was  plainly  discerned,  both  by  prof,  van  Everdlnson  hlnself  and  others  of  the  observatory. 
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AMERICAN       JEWISH       WAR       RELIEF. 

(Summarized  from  the  1917-1918  American  Jewish  Year  Book.) 

At  the  outbrealt  of  the  present  international  struggle,  more  than  nine  and  a  half  million  of  the  13,000,000 
Jews  In  the  world,  or  73  per  cent..  Inhabited  the  belligerent  countries,  over  three  and  one-half  million  re- 
siding In  the  territory  of  the  three  Polands,  the  scene  of  the  most  sanguinary  fighting.  When  the  war  opened, 
there  were  a  million  and  a  half  Jews  In  Russian  Poland  and  two  million  in  Gallcia,  while  Serbia  had  more 
than  30,000.  As  to  Turkey  in  general  and  Palestine  in  particular,  though  they  were  not  scenes  of  military 
operations  during  the  first  months  of  the  war,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  were  250,000  Jews  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  of  whom  78,000  lived  in  the  Holy  Land.  Due  to  a  number  of  factors  now  familiar  to  all, 
the  Jews  of  the  British  Empire  not  only  needed  no  assistance,  but  were  able  to  aid  the  Jews  of  the  United 
States  in  relieving  sufferers  in  Asia  and  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Russia.  The  Jews  in  France,  com- 
paratively a  handful;  were  not  faced,  thanks  to  the  freedom  they  enjoyed,  with  any  special  economic 
problem,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  600,000  Jews  in  the  German  Etnpire.  When  we  come  to  the 
otlicr  belligerent  countries,  however,  we  find  a  totally  different  state  of  affairs.  The  rapid  march  of  the 
Russian  armies  into  East  Prussia  and  Gallcia  and  of  the  Axistrian  troops  into  Serbia  was  followed  by  counter- 
attacks and  counter-invasions,  a^nd  all  involved  confiscation,  expulsion,  destruction,  and  devastation  on  a 
stupendous  scale,  to  say  nothing  of  the  complete  stoppage  of  productive  industry. 

Although  Turkey  did  not  become  one  of  the  belli.gerent3  until  a  number  of  months  had  passed,  the 
situation  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  became  precarious  almost  Immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
"he  ftrst  call  for  help  came  from  Palestine.  In  cablegrams  addressed  to  Louis  Marshall  and  Jacob  H. 
Schlff,  Henry  Morgenthau,  then  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  stated  that  thousands  of  indigent  Jews,  hereto- 
fore dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  contributions  from  Jews  in  countries  that  had  entered  the  war,  were 
In  great  distress,  the  sum  of  350,000  being  immediately  necessary  to  save  them  from  actual  starvation. 
Accordingly,  at  its  meeting  on  August  31,  1914,  the  E.xecutive  Committee  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee took  the  first  step  for  t>ie,relief  of  Jews  in  warring  countries  by  voting  an  appropriation  of  S25,000, 
upon  the  offer  of  Mr.  Schifl  to  contribute  512,500  and  the  assurance  that  the  balance  of  the  850,000  would 
be  i.ontributed  by  the  Provisional  Executive  Committee  for  General  Zionist  Affairs.  The  money  was  sent 
by  cable  to  Mr.  Morgenthau,  who  appointed  a  committee  in  Palestine  to  administer  It.  The  call  from 
Palestine  was  followed  by  appeals  from  responsible  organizations  in  every  one  of  the  belligerent  countri^f! 
During  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  the  Jewish  community  of  Antwerp,  overwhelmed  by  the  requests  for  assist- 
ance from  Jewish  fugitives  from  other  cities,  sent  an  appeal  to  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  which  at 
once  remitted  55,000  for  the  relief  of  the  Belgian  Jews.  The  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  and  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  Association  likewise  turned  to  the  American  Jewish  Committee  asking  its  assistance  in  caring  for 
the  thousands  of  immigrants,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  were  on  their  way  to  America,  but  were  un- 
a.ble  to  continue  their  journey  across  the  Atlantic.  The  Israelitische  Allianz  of  Vienna  called  attention  to 
the  wretched  situation  of  the  thousands  of  Jews,  who,  having  fled  from  Gallcia  upon  the  approach  of  Rus- 
sian troops,  were  congesting  the  cities  of  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Budapest.  The  chief  rabbi  of  Salonica, 
Greece,  which  was  not  then  a  belligerent  country,  informed  the  American  Jewish  Cammittee  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  commimity  of  that  city,  which  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  Balkan 
Wars,  had  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  European  conflagration  become  increasingly  critical. 

In  the  meantinie  a  number  of  Individuals  and  organizations  had  begun  to  make  appeals  for  funds.  At 
the  end  of  September,  for  Instance,  the  Independent  Order  B'nai  B'rith  issued  an  appeal  to  its  member- 
ship for  funds  to  assist  its  lodges  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  the  Orient.  About  the  same  time  the  Union 
of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  made  a  similar  appeal  through  its  constituent  congregatlonsr  The  col- 
lection of  funds  was  undertaken  also  by  several  minor  organizations  of  Jewish  immigrants  coming  from 
various  towns  or  villages  in  the  Old  World,  especially  in  the  case  of  Galicians  and  Poles.  Those  funds  were 
intended  for  the  relief  of  Jews  in  the  several  places  indicated.  The  feeling  soon  became  widespread  among 
American  Jews  interested  in  the  fate  of  European  Jewries  that  united  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  Jews  ot 
this  continent  was  demanded  by  the  stupendous  emergency.  The  first  attempt  to  organize  a  general  com- 
mittee was  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations.  On  October  4,  1914,  as 
a  result  of  a  meeting  at  New  York  City,  and  attended  in  the  main  by  representatives  of  orthodox  congre- 
gations, the  Central  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Jews  Suffering  Through  the  War  was  orgauized.  Up  to 
July  15,  1917,  this  committee  collected  and  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
almost  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

AMERICAN  JEV/S  CO-OPERATE. 

A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  American  Jewish  Committee  issued  an  in- 
vitation to  all  national  Jewish  organizations  in  the  United  States,  including  the  Central  Committee,  just 
organized,  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  to  be  held  in  New  York.  At  the  conference  on  October  25, 
1914,  forty  organizations  were  represented.  Under  the  presidency  of  Louis  Marshall,  the  meeting  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five,  to  select  a  committee  of  one  hundred  upon  which  every  Jewish 
organization,  invited  to  the  conference,  was  to  be  represented  by  at  least  one  member  of  its  own  choosing. 
This  general  committee  was  then  to  elect  from  its  members  an  executive  committee  of  twenty-flve.  The 
committee  of  five  consisted  of  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Julian  W.  _Alack,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Harry  Fischel  and 
Meyer  London.  In  this  way  the  American  Jewish  Relief  (Committee  was  organized,  with  Louis  Marsh.all 
at  President,  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger  as  Secretary,  and  Felix  M.  Warburg  as  Treasurer.  Pending  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Jewish  Relief  Committee,  the  Central  Committee  had  been  engaged  in  collecting 
funds,  and  had  already  remitted  55,000  to  the  Israelitische  AUianz  in  Vienna  and  35,000  for  distribution 
through  suitable  agencies  in  Palestine. 

On  November  22,  1914,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  ot  the  American  Jev/ish 
Relief  Committee,  it  was  announce4,that  the  American  Jewish  Committee  had  voted  to  transfer  to  the 
Relief  Committee  the  sum  of  5100,000  from  its  emergency  trust  fund,  and  a  great  many  of  the  persons  pres- 
ent pledged  additional  amounts.  -  It  was  decided  to  organize  local  committees  in  every  city  having  a  consid- 
erable Jewish  population,  and  to  stimulate  the  contribution  of  funds  by  means  of  personal  appeals,  mass 
meetings,  and  the  like.  Since  Its  inception  and  up  to  July  15,  1917,  the  American  Jewish  Relief  Commit- 
tee has  collected  and  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  nea.iy  six  million  dollars. 

In  August,  1915,  another  organization,  the  People's  Relief  Committee,  came  into  being — Chairman, 
Meyer  London;  Vice-Chairmen,  Sholora  Asch,  E.  Elsberg,  Jacob  Pstft^pn;  Treasurer,  Isaac  Goldberg;  Sec- 
retary, B.  Flngerhood.  Its  object  is  to  reach  persons  who  cpuld  ifford  to  give  only  very  small  amounts, 
and  who,  it  was  claimed,  were  not  responsive  to  the  appeals  of  thj^mM?ting  relief  committees.  Since  its 
organization  and  up  to  July  15,  1917,  this  committee  has  raised,  maimyin  very  small  sums,  and  has  turned 
into  the  treasury  of  tlie  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication  in  the  distribution  of  the  relief  funds  collected  in  America,  the  two  re- 
lief committees,  namely,  the  American  Jewish  Relief  Committee  and  the  Central  Relief  Committee,  organ- 
ized, on  November  24,  1914,  a  Joint  Distribution  Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  both  organ- 
izations; and  In  November,  1915,  the  People's  Relief  Committee,  which  had  been  organized  several  months 
before,  also  sent  representatives  to  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee.  This  body  as  its  name  implies, 
makes  appropriations  out  of  the  funds  received  tor  the  relief  of  Jews  in  the  various  countries.    A  special 
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sub-committee  of  eight,  consisting  of  Paul  Baerwald,  Harry  Fischel,  Alexander  Kahn,  Arthur  Lehman, 
Albert  Liicaa  J  L.  Magnes,  Morrba  Rothenberg,  and  Felix  M.  Warburg,  assisted  by  Miss  Harriet  B.  Low- 
enstein  receives  and  digests  all  reports  concerning  conditions  abroad,  and,  on  the  basis  of  these  reports, 
maizes  recommendations  to  the  full  committee,  which  decides  the  amounts  that  shall  be  allotted  accordingly. 
The  three  relief  committees  wori^  tlirough  local  committees  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  are  now  In 
touch  with  Jews  In  fifteen  hundred  places,  and  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  South  America,  Central  America,  Hawaii,  and  the  West  Indies.  During  the  first  year  of 
their  existence  or  up  to  December,  1915,  the  thi-ee  committees  succeeded  in  raising  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars  Then  came  reports  from  abroad  Indicating  that  the  distress  among  the  Jews  was  unparalleled, 
and  at'a  mass  meeting  in  New  Yorlt  December  21,  1915,  over  $400,000  in  cash  was  collected,  and  in  addi- 
tion Dledces  amounting  to  over  half  a  million  dollars  were  received.  Similar  meetings  were  convened  in  othfer 
cities  with  similar  results.  In  Baltimore,  564,000  was  contributed;  in  Washington,  D.  C,  810,000;  in  Cin- 
cinnati S60  000;  in  Philadelphia,  S200,000;  in  Chicago,  S350,000;  in  Buffalo,  850,000.  Other  cities  were 
Quicit  to  follow  these  examples,  considerable  infPetus  being  given  to  the  movement  by  the  designation  by 
President  Wilson,  following  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator 
Martine  of  New  Jersey,  of  January  27,  1917,  as  a  special  day  for  contributions  to  the  Jewish  relief  funds. 
By  the  close  of  the  year  1916  more  than  four  and  three-quarter  million  dollars  was  actually  raised. 

SOME  FUNDS  SENT  INDEPENDENTLY. 

While  nearly  all  the  relief  funds  have  been  distributed  through  the  agency  of  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  a  considerable  amount  of  money  has  been  remitted  independently  of  that  organization.  For 
example,  the  Centra!  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Jews  Sui'foring  Through  the  War  has  collected  S2,047,i.22, 
of  which  it  has  turned  over  to  tlie  Joint  Distribution  Committee  31,401,230.  There  have  also  been  made 
direct  remittances  totalling  849,917.23  for  the  relief  of  rabbis,  teachers,  and  children  in  the  Yeshibahs  and 
Talmud  Torahs  abroad,  while  for  general  relief  in  Palestine,  the  committee  has  sent  813,659,  and  to  insti« 
tutions  in  the  Holy  Land  have  gone  88,315,  besides  311,000  o  the  Palestine  Fund.  The  Central  Com-< 
mittee  has  in  addition  remitted  5181,000  to  institutions  in  Palestine  designated  specifically  by  contributors, 
and  has  sent  to  designated  individuals  over  8147,000.  Furthermore.  85,307  was  used  for  general  Jewish 
relief  in  Austria-Hungary  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  During  the  summer  of 
1916,  the  Joint  Distriljution  Committee  planned  to  "send  a  commfssion  to  Europe,  to  Investigate  the  work- 
ings of  the  committees  through  wliose  agency  the  American  funds  were  being  distributed,  but  because  of 
various  diplomatic  difficulties,  only  one  member  of  the  commission.  Dr.  Judah  L.  Magnes,  was  allowed  to 
go  and  even  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  Russia.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  in  the  autumn 
Dr.  Magnes  stated  emphatically  that,  althougli  the  utmost  efficiency  and  sagacity  were  being  employed  in 
the  worli  of  relievingCdistress  among  the  Jews  of  the  war  zones,  even  the  large  funds  thus  far  raised  in  Europe 
and  In  America  were  utterly  inadequate;  and  he  suggested  that,  if  the  work  thus  far  done  was  not  to  be  In 
vain,  the  goal  for  the  year  1917  ought  to  be  ten  million  dollars.  The  various  committees  at  once  set  out  to 
raise  this  sum  during  1917.  On  December  21,  1916,  the  anniversary  of  the  first  mass  meeting,  another  was 
held  In  New  York  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Jewish  Relief  Committee,  and  it  was  followed  by 
meetings  in  Phlladelptila,  AUentowu,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Syracuse,  Baltimore,  Youngstown,  Milwaultee, 
Dayton,  Louisville,  Columbus,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  places.  Great  impetus  was  given  to  the  move- 
ment by  the  offer  of  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago  to  give  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  raised  by  No- 
vember 1,  provided  this  did  not  exceed  ten  million  dollars.  Mr.  Rosenwald's  example  was  followed  In  many 
communities,  a  number  of  persons  offering  to  give  10  per  cent,  of-the  amounts  raised  In  various  cities  or 
States.    In  one  case  the  offer  was  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  raised  in  several  States  together. 

The  two  other  committees  are  energetically  co-operating  in  the  effort  to  raise  that  sum.  The  People's 
Relief  Committee  held  a  mass  meeting  in  New  York  City  In  March,  1917,  and  the  Central  Committee 
organized  a  series  of  thirty  concerts  of  traditional  synagogue  music  in  various  cities,  the  first  of  which  waa 
given  in  New  York  City  in  May,  1917. 

The  agent  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  in  Russia  is  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  (ICA), 
which  turns  over  the  funds  received  to  the  Central  Jewish  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Sufferers  in  the  War, 
with  headquarters  at  Petrogi-ad  and  local  committees  in  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  centres  of  popula- 
tion. Up  to  July  15,  1917,  the  Russian  Committee  has  received  82,532,300  from  America.  According  to 
the  latest  available  reports,  there  ere  in  the  Russian  territory  occupied  by  Germany  about  1,760,000  Jews, 
of  whom  about  three-quarters  of  a  million,  absolutely  without  means  of  self-support,  are  enth-ely  depend- 
ent upon  relief  agencies.  In  this  territory,  until  the  United  States  became  involved  In  the  war,  American 
funds  were  administered  by  the  Jiidlsches  Hilfskomlte  fvir  Polen  (Jewish  Relief  Committee  for  Poland), 
which  was  formed  shortly  after  the  German  occupation.  This  committee  relied  upon  the  Hilfsrerein  der 
Deutschen  Juden  for  the  transmission  of  funds  to  the  various  localities.  Since  the  severance  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  American  State  Department  has  arranged  for  the  transmission 
of  the  funds  collected  by  the  American  Jewish  Relief  Committee,  tbfe  Central  Committee,  and  the  People's 
Committee  and  paid  into  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  through  the  Dutch  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  Government,  on  receipt  of  the  funds,  will  la 
him  transmit  them  as  apportioned  to  its  diplomatic  representatives  In  the  different  countries,  who  will 
turn  the  money  over  to  the  local  committees  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  in  each  country.  In  the 
amounts  for  each  city  and  town  as  fixed  by  the  Committee  of  Dutch  Jews  that  has  been  created  for  that 
purpose.  Frederick  Solomon  VanTvTierop,  President  of  the  Amsterdamsche  Bank,  is  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Up  to  July  15,- 1917,  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  has  sent  52,522,434  for  the  relief  of  Jews  in 
this  territory. 

The  situation  of  the  Russian  Jews  was  duplicated  In  the  case  of  the  Jews  of  Galicla.  This  province  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  invaded  by  Russia  at  the  very  beginning  of  tlje  war,  and  was  for  some 
timO'in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  forces.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galicla,  most  of  them 
Jews,  fled  from  their  homes  Into  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria.  The  Austrian  Government 
made  efforts  to  care  for  these  fugitives,  placing  them  in  concentration  camps  and  appropriating  money  for 
their  maintenance;  but  the  greater  mass  of  the  Jews  were  unable  to  leave  their  homes.  These  had  to  be 
relieved  by  private  agencies,  and  the  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Israelitlsche  Alllanz  of  Vienna,  which 
organized  committees  In  all  large  centres,  that  organization  being  selected  by  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee as  its  agent  for  Austria-Hungary  and  Russian  territory  under  Austria-Hungary's  control.  Up  to 
July  16,  1917,  51,583,700  has  been  sent  by  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  to  the  Israelitlsche  Alllanz. 

j^^J^JTGEES  FROM  PALESTINE. 

In  Turkey,  In  Palestine,  in  Sat^Jfi^,  and  in  Alexandria,  where  a  large  number  of  refugees  from  Pales- 
tine are  gathered,  the  American  fu'nias;  which  are  sent  periodically,  axe  administered  by  local  committees 
accredited  by  United  States  diplomatic  officials.  Besides  appropriations  which  are  made  from  time  to  time 
for  Russia,  Poland,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  has 
rendered  special  aid  also  to  Russian  students  at  Swiss  universities,  Jewish  prisoners  of  war,  wrlteFS,  rabbis, 
Turkish  refugees  in  Spain,  destitute  families  of  Russian  Jews  in  France,  and  has  also  made  appropriations 
for  Serbia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco.  In  almost  every  Instance  the  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee  extended  the  aid  of  American  Jewry  by  the  transmission  of  money,  which  waa  used 
according  to  the  discretion  of  Its  agents  abroad.    There  were,  however,  several  departures  from  this  prac- 
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tice.  Thus,  In  March,  1915,  nine  hundred  tons  of  provisions  were  purchased,  and,  through  the  eourtesy  of 
the  Navy  Department,  were  sent  on  the  United  States  collier  Vulcan  to  Palestine.  In  February,  1916,  a 
consignment  of  drugs  and  other  medical  supplies,  purchased  at  a  cost  of  815,944.37,  was  sent  to  Palestine 
on  the  United  States  collier  Sterling. 

About  a  month  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  pending  the  organization  of  the  American  Jewisli 
Relief  Committee,  there  was  organized  by  Miss  Harriet  B.  Lowenstein  a  temporary  bureau  for  the  receipt 
of  sums  which  individuals  might  desire  to  remit  to  relatives  in  the  belligerent  countries.  This  work  was 
taken  over  by  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  upon' its  organization.  Through  the  transmission  bureau 
<&  great  many  persons  who  are  willing  to  send  funds  to  (iesignated  persons  in  the  belligerent  countries  are 
thus  enabled  to  do  so  without  charge.  This  bureau  has  already  forwarded  such  remittances  to  the  amount 
of  $500,000.  As  early  as  May,  1916,  the  sending  abroad  of  a  commission  was  taken  under  consideratioa 
Dr.  Magnes  and  Mr.  Dushkin  left  the  United  States  onarfuly  26,  1910,  and  after  short  stays  at  Stockholm 
and'Oopenhagen,  during  which  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  secure  permission  to  enter  Russia  proper, 
they  proceeded  to  Germany  and  visited  Warsaw,  Radzimin,  Vilna,  Kovno,  Lodz,  Lublin,  Lemberg  and 
Vienna. 

Dr.  Magnes  investigated  the  charge  against  the  leaders  of  the  Hilfskomite  fiir  Polen,  as' to  their  having 
advocated  a  "Grenzsperre,"  and  found  it  baseless.  So  also  was  found  to  be  the  fear  that  Russian  Jews 
now  under  German  rule  would  be  in  danger  of  being  punished  for  receiving  aid  at  the  hands  of  German 
subjects.  Further  investigations  led  Dr.  Magnes  to  conclude  that,  "if  the  work  of  Jewish  relief  was  to  be 
continued  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  it  was  possible  only  if  there  were  a  strong  Jewish  committee  in  Berlin 
as  intermediary."  He  moreover  reported  that  he  found  the  exisring  Hilfskomite  had  been  efficient  and  had 
consistently  refrained  from  unduly  dictating  to  local  relief  committees  The  territory  under  German  occu- 
pation has  been  divided  into  two  administrative  districts:  (1)  '  General  Gouvernment  Warschau,  '  com- 
prising the  provinces  formerly  constituting  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Poland,  viz.:  Grodno,  Warsaw,  Kallsch, 
Plotzk,  Minsk,  Lomza,  Lukov.  Siedlec,  Petrikov;  and  (2)  the  '  Ober-Ost,"  comprising  the  conquered  parts 
of  Courland,  Vilna,  Suvaiki,  Grodno,  and  Bialistok.  There  are  over  235,000  Jews  in  Ober-Ost  and  about 
930,000  in  General  Gouvernment  Warschau.  making  a  total  of  1,165,000.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  communities  investigated,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  or  over  70  per  cent.,  have  a  Jewish  population 
Of  less  than  3,000,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-four,  pr  more  than  «7  per  cent.,  have  a  Jewish  population 
of  5,000,  or  less.  The  significance  of  these  figures  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  relief  in  small  towns 
is  much  more  acute  than  it  is  in  larger  cities  or  in  rural  communities.  In  the  majority  of  the  communities 
from  33  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  Jews  are  dependent  upon  relief  agencies.  In  fifty-three  of  the  cen- 
tres, from  50  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  Jews  are  not  self-supporting  and  are  in  need  of  relief.  The 
average  for  the  larger  cities  is  about  36  per  cent,  who  must  be  aided.  In  the  entice  territory  about  one-hail 
million  Jews  depend  for  the  daily  necessaries  of  life  upon  the  funds  from  America  According  to  a  report 
from  the  Hilfskomite,  the  total  sum  distributed  in  Poland  up  to  April,  1916,  was  2,000,000  marks  for  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  communities  reporting.  The  per  capita  amount  is  about  one  and  one-third  marks 
montlily.  There  Is  also  a  special  class  of  Jews  whose  condition  is  even  more  wretched  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  population,  namely,  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  because 
of  evacuation  orders,  or  who  have  voluntarily  fled  before  the  Invader.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  oc- 
cupied Poland  over  55,000  of  this  class,  of  whom  more  than  38,000  are  women  and  children.  These  victime 
of  the  war  are  constantly  moving  from  place  to  place,  which  makes  it  more  than  ordinarily  difficult  to  re- 
lieve them. 

Besides  extending  relief  as  outlined  above,  the  Hilfskomite  engaged  in  a  number  of  auxiliary  activities, 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  securing  of  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  friends  and  relatives  in  Poland, 
in  reply  to  inquiries  from  persons  in  America,  the  transmission  of  appeals  for  help  from  the  people  in  Poland 
to  their  relatives  In  this  country,  the  locating  of  Russian-Jewish  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  general  exchange 
of  letters  between  individuals  in  America  and  others  in  Poland.  It  is  variously  estimated  that  in  all  betweet 
750,000  and  1,250,000  Jewish  refugees  were  spread  over  Russia  and  SoutherniSlberla.  The  work  of  aiding 
the  sufferers  is  done  by  the  Jewish  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Sufferers  from  the  Wai',  with  headquarters 
in  Petrograd.  The  activity  of  this  organization  was  at  first  centred  on  [succoring  the  Jews  In  Poland,  but 
with  the  conquest  of  that  region  by  Germany  the  committee  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Polish  situation  in 
the  care  of  the  Hilfskomite,  and  to  devote  its  attention  to  the  many  thousands  of  refugees  who  had  gone 
into  the  interior  provinces.  The  Petrograd  committee  is  helped  in  its  WDrk  by  a  number  of  territorial  com- 
mittees in  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Moscow,  Kharkov,  Kiev,  and  Odessa.  This  committee  and  the  terri- 
torial committees  act  through  local  bodies,  the  organization  and  supervision  of  which  are  undertaken  by 
experts  employed  by  the  central  and  territorial  committees.  Assistance  is  rendered  to  the  relief  committees 
by  several  large  Jewish  organizations  which  existed  before  the  war,  and  which,  upon  Its  outbreak,  devoted 
themselves  with  increasing  vigor  to  the  pursuit  of  their  benevolent  aims.  The  most  important  of  these  or- 
ganizations are:  (1)  The  Society  for  Preserving  the  Health  of  the  Jewish  Population,  which  has  a  chain 
of  subsidiaries  in  the  provinces,  and  which  extends  medical  and  sanitary  service  and  provides  homes  for  the 
children  of  refugees;  (2)  the  Society  for  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Work  Among  Jew.s,  which  has  established 
numerous  branches  and  is  helping  refugees  to  find  employment  and  also  teaching  them  trades;  (3)  the  So- 
ciety for  Spreading  Education  Among  the  Jews,  which  is  looking  after  their  educational  and  cultural  needs. 

ONLY  18,000  WERE  SELF-SUPPORTING. 

Otis  A.  Glazebrook,  United  States  Consul,  In  a  report  received  June  28,  1917,  although  dated  Jerusa- 
lem, July  21,  1916,  says  that  the  actual  Jewish  population  of  Palestine,  at  that  time,  was  about  82,000.  Of 
this  number  only  18,000  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  without  applying  to  the  committees  in  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  the  money  from  America.  The  number  of  Jews  in  Turkey  outside  of  Palestine  Is  about 
200,000,  one-third  of  whom  are  in  Constantinople.  The  military  and  naval  operations  In  the  Dardanelles, 
at  Galllpoli,  etc.,  in  which  many  Jews  were  residents,  and  from  which  they  either  were  driven  out  or  fled, 
brought  about  a  condition  of  abject  poverty  among  these  unfortunates,  which  resulted  in  the  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee's  sending  large  amounts,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  be 
distributed  under  his  direction.  In  Constantinople  itself.  Ambassador  Morgenthau  and  his  successor, 
Abram  I.  Elkus,  reported  that  not  less  than  60,000  Jews  were  absolutely  without  means  of  self-support. 
For  their  relief  soup  kitchens  were  established,  and  other  assistance  was  given  through  the  aid  of  local  com- 
mittees of  Jews.  On  December  18,  1914,  seven  hundred  Russian  Jews  were  expelled  from  Palestine.  They 
arrived  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  on  the  next  day,  having  been  transported  by  the  United  States  cruiser  Ten- 
nessee, and  other  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy,  whose  commanders  allowed  their  vessels  to  be  used  for 
this  benevolent  purpose.  Since  that  time  about  12,000  refugees  from  Palestine  have  landed  in  the  Egyptian 
city,  many  having  left  of  their  own  accord  with  means  of  their  own,  .or  with  the  assistance  of  relatives  in 
America  and  elsewhere.  About  twelve  hundred  are  still  left  in  the  care  of  the  Jewish  Community  at  Alex- 
andria. ■  When  the  war  broke  out,  many  Russian  Jews  took  refuge  in  Bulgaria  to  which  they  were  admitted 
on  the  promise  of  their  co-religionists  that  they  should  not  become  public  charges.  The  usual  poverty  in 
Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco  has  been  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  all  business  dependent  upon  visitors, 
tourists,  etc.,  has  come  to  an  end.  Hence  the  Jews  in  these  coimtries  have  also  received  a  small  amoimt  of 
relief,  which  up  to  date  has  totalled  less  than  810,000.  The  Russian  students  and  writers  who  were  in  Swit- 
zerland seeking  secular  education  in  the  various  universities  in  that  country  found  themselves,  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  entirely  cut  off  from  their  usual  sources  of  Income.  Their  appeal  to  the  Joint  Dia- 
tributlon  Committee  has  been  responded  to  by  small  appropriations  (S6,000). 
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JEWISH  WAR  RELIEF— FINANCIAL,  STATEMENT. 

By  Arthur  Lebman,  Treasurer  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee — As  ol  Sept.  15,  1917. 

Tills  body  handles  the  funds  collected  by  the  American  Jewish  Reliel  Committee,  the  Central  Rt 
Committee,  and  the  People's  Relief  Committee. 


Receipts. 


Account  All  Funds  prior  to  Ten 
Million  Dollar  Fund 

Received  Account  Ten  Million  Dollar 
Fund 

Interest 


Of  the  foregoing  there  waa  received: 

J.  D.  C.  undesignated 

Transferred    from    American   Jewish 
Relief  Committee 


Transferred  from  Central  Committee . 
From    vaiious    sources    to    credit    of 

Central  Committee 

Refunded    for    Expense   of    Dreyfus 

Soup  Kitchen ■ 


Total  Central  Relief  Committee 

Transferred     from     People's     Relief 

Committee 

From   various   sources   to   credit   of 

People's  Committee 


Total  People's  Relief  Committee. 


86,261,422.02 


3,004, 

4, 


278.61 
789.98 


S9,270 

S      46, 

6,891, 


,490.61 
,477.18 
,580.43 


1,342, 

53, 

8, 


,000,00 
,264.74 
000,00 


S1.403, 

S845, 

83, 


264.74 
989.56 
178.70 


5929,168.20 


DiSBDRSEArENTS. 


Russia — General  Relief 

Jewish  Writers 

Mefitze  Hasltalah 

Galician  Refugees  and  Prisoners. . . 
Feeding  and  Clothing  Jewish  School 

Children 

Refugee  Rabbis 


Poland  and  Lithuania  General  Relief. . 

Warsaw 

Feeding  and  Clothing  Children  in 

ail  Hebrew  Schools 

Jewish  Writers 

Foodstuffs  purch'd  in  Scandinavia. 


§2,303,800.00 

1,500.00 

40,000.00 

150,000.00 

25,000.00 
62,000.00 


82,582,300.00 

82,531,600.00 
107,000.00 

155,000.00 

7,500.00 

20,134.04 


82.821.234.04 


Disbursements — Continued. 


Austria-Hungary — 

Hungary ■ 

Galician  Refugees  In  Hungary 

Galicia 

Austria 

Occupied  Territories  of  Galicia  and 

Poland 

Refugee  Rabbis ' 

Bureau  of  Jewish  Statistics 


Palestine — General  Relief 

S.  S.  Vulcan 

Medicines 

Dreyfus  and  Nathan  Straus  Soup 
Kitchens  and  Health  Bureau. . . . 


Turkey — Outside  ol  Palestine,  in- 
cluding Syria 

Syria — Matzos.  Rice  and  Sugar 
per  U.  S.  Collier  Caesar 

Soup  Kitchens 

Smyrna 


Alexandria,  Palestinian  Refugees .  ■ . 

Greece 

Serbia 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

Tunis,  Algiers  and  Morocco 

Swiss      University      Students       and 

Writers 

Destitute  Families  of  Russian  Jews 

in  France 

Spain — Turkish  Refugees 

Administration 


Balance  as  of  September  15. 


S6O,O0O.0G 

30,000.00 

795,000.00 

300,000.00 

375,000.00 

15,700.00 

8,000.00 


81,583,700.0(1 

8778,838.23 
64,506.09 
10,830.22 

98,500.00 


S958,674.54 


§261,110.50 

2,542.00 

60,000.00 

5,000.00 


8318,652.50 

§42,300.00 
34,000.00 
19,500.00 
75,900.00 
18,500.00 
9,000.00 

7,000.00 

5,000.00 

8,000.00 

103,470.73 


§8,587,231.81 
683,258.80 


§9,270,490.61 
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The  Council  of  National  Defense. 


THE    COUNCIL    OF    NATIONAL    DEFENSE. 

(Prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  at  Wastiington,  D.  C.) 

£  Council  of  National  Defense  was  created  under  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  29,  1916; 

the  same  act  authority  was  granted  for  the  creation  of  an  Advisory  Commission  of  seven  persons 

/u  with,  under,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  council.     In  the  terms  of  the  act  the  council  is,   among 

^  things,  charged  with  the  "co-ordination  of  industries  and  resources  for  the  National  security  and 

ciifare,"  and  with  the  "creation  of  relations  wliich  will  render  possible  in  the  time  of  need  the  immediate 

concentration  and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Nation." 

In  uerforming  its  functions  the  council  is  further  charged  with  the  following  duties: 

1.  To -(fupervlae  and  direct  investigation,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  the  heads 
of  executive  departments  as  to — • 

(a)  The  location  of  railroads  with  reference  to  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  render  possible 
expeditious  concentration  of  troops  and  supplies  to  points  of  defense. 

(b)  The  co-ordination  of  military,  industrial,  and  commeicial  purposes  in  the  location  of  extensive 
highways  and  branoii  lines  of  railroads. 

(c)  The  utilination  of  waterways. 

(d)  Tiie  mobillzatiop  of  military  and  naval  resources  for  defense. 

(e)  Tlie  increase  of  domestic  production  of  articles  and  materials  essential  to  the  support  of  armies 
and  of  the  people  dviring  the  interruption  of  foreign  commerce. 

(f)  The  development  of  seagoing  transportation. 

(g)  Data  as  to  amounts,  location,  method,  and  means  of  production  and  availability  of  military  supplies, 
(h)     The  givin.'i  of  information  to  producers  and  manufacturers  as  to  the  class  of  supplies  needed  by 

the  military  and  other  services  of  the  Government,  the  requirements  relating  thereto,  and  the  creation  o! 
relations  which  will  render  possible  in  time  of  need  the  Immediate  concentration  and  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  the  Nation. 

2.  To  report  to  the  President  or  to  the  heads  of  executive  departments  upon  special  inquiries  or 
subjects  appropriate  thereto. 

3.  To  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress,  through  the  President,  giving  as  full  a  statement  of  the 
activities  of  tlie  council  and  the  agencies  subordinate  to  it  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  including 
an  itemized  account  of  the  expenditures  made  by  the  council,  or  authorized  by  it  in  as  fulUdetail  as  the 
puolic  interest  will  permit,  providing,  however,  that  when  deemed  proper  the  President  may  authorize. 
In  amounts  stipulated  by  him,  unvouchered  ex-penditures  and  report  the  gross  so  authorized  not  Itemized. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  is  composed  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker,  Chairman;  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  Agiiculture  David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
William  C.  Redfleld,  Secretary  of  Labor  William  B.  Wilson. 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  and  the  work  of  which  they  were  put  in  particular  charge 
were  as  follows:  - 

Daniel  Willard,  Chairman,  President  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad — Transportation  and  com- 
munication. 

Howard  E.  Coffin,  Vice-President  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Company — Munitions,  manufacturing,  in- 
cluding standardization  and  industrial  relations. 

Julius  Rosenwald,  President  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. — Supplies,  including  clothing. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  financier — Raw  materials,  minerals,  and  metals. 

Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  President  of  the  Drexel  Institute — Engineering  and  education. 

Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor — Labor,  including  conservation 
of  health  and  welfare  of  workers. 

Dr.  Franklin  Martin.  Secretary-General  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons — Medicine,  surgery, 
and  sanitation. 

'  The  Director  of  the  Council  and  Advisory  Commission  is  Walter  S.  Gifford,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Council  and  Advisory  Commission  is  Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson;  Richard  H.  Williams,  Jr..  Assistant  to  Director; 
Everett  L.  Crawford,  Assistant  to  Director;  Percy  R.  Pyne,  2d,  Assistant  to  Director;  George  F.  Porter, 
Assistant  to  Director;  Preston  Davie,  Assistant  to  Director;  Waddill  Catchings,  Assistant  to  Director;  E.  K. 
Ellsworth,  Chief  Clerk;  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Statistician. 

The  work  of  the  Advisory  Commission  is  administered  by  seven  distinct  committees,  with  one  of  th& 
commission  members  acting  as  chairman  of  eacli. 

In  addition  to  this  system,  the  following  sections  and  boards  of  the  council  may  be  considered  as  of 
primary  importance  and  are  closely  correlated  with  the  general  committees,  whose  chairmen,  in  several 
cases,  preside  over  the  work  of  these  boards. 

The  sections  and  boards  are: 

The  General  Munitions  Board,  Munitions  Standard  Board,  Aircraft  Production  Board,  Medical  Section, 
Commercial  Economy  Board,  Inter-Departmental  Advisory  Board,  Co-operative  Committees  on  the 
Purchase  of  Army  Supplies  (United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce),  National  Research  Council,  Committe& 
on  Shipping,  Committee  on  Women's  Defense  Work,  Committee  on  Coal  Production,  Section  on  Co-operation 
with  States. 

The  Council  of.  National  Defense  decided  on  July  28,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  creatfr 
a  small  bo#y  to  be  known  as  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  War  Industries  Board,  in  addition  to  other 
duties,  assumes  those  formerly  discharged  by  the  General  Munitions  Board.  The  new  board  is  composed 
of  seven  members,  working  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  responsible 
through  it  to  the  President.  Its  members  are  direct  representatives  of  the  Government  and  of  the  public 
Interests.  They  were,  at  first,  Frank  A.  Scott,  Chairman:  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Robert  S.  Lovett,  Robert  S. 
Brookings,  Hugh  Frayne,  Rear-Admiral  Frank  F.  Fletcher  and  Lieut.-Col.  P.  E.  Pierce.  Mr.  Scott  resigned 
in  the  Fall,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  Willard. 

The  board  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  war-industry  needs  of  the  Go^ai'nment,  determines  the 
most  effective  ways  of  meeting  them,  and  the  best  means  and  methods  of  increasing  production,  including 
the  creation  or  extension  of  industries  demanded  by  the  emergency;  toe  sequence  and  relative  urgency 
of  the  needs  of  the  different  Government  services;  considers  price  factors,  and,  in  the  first  instange,  the 
Industrial  and  labor  aspects  of  problems  involved,  and  the  general  questions  affecting  the  purchase  of 
commodities.  Mr.  Baruch  gives  his  attention  particularly  to  raw  materials,  Mr.  Brookings  to  finished 
products,  and  Mr.  Lovett  to  matters  of  priority.  These  three  members,  in  association  with  Mr.  Hoover, 
so  far  as  foodstuffs  are  involved,  constitute  a  commission  to  arrange  purchases  in  accordance  with  the 
general  policies  formulated  and  approved.  ^-    - 

Advisory  Commission — Daniel  Willard,  Tr.insportatlon  jftw i^ommunlcatlon.  Chairman;  Howard 
E.  Coffin,  Munitions  and  Manufacturing;  Julius  Rosenwald,  Supf(I4fl4?lncludlng  clothing,  etc.;  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  Raw  Materials,  Minerals  and  Metals;  Dr.  Hollis  GodfreS'';  Engineering  and  Education;  Samuel 
Gompers,  Labor,  including  conservation  of  health  and  welfare  of  workers;  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  including  general  sanitatlon;,Waltsr  S.  Glfforrt,  Director  of  Council  .and  Advisory  Co-nmisalon: 
Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  Secretary  Council  and  Advisory  Commis.slcn,  E.  K.  Ellsworth,  Chief  Clerk. 

War  Industries  Boardi — Purchasing  Commistion — Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Robt.  S.  Lovett,  Robt.  S. 
Brookings.  Storage  Commiltee — M.  L.  Cooke,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chairman.  Committee  on  Priorities— R.  8. 
Lovett,  Chairman;  Major-Gen.  J.  B.  Aleshire,  George  Armsby,  Rear-Admiral  N.  E.  Mason,  Edward  B. 
Parker,  J.  Leonard  Replogle,'Rear-Adi^iral  A.  V.  Zane.    Committee  on  Emergency  Coitstruciion — Major  w.  A, 
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Starrett  Chairman;  C.  M.  Lundoff,  Crowell-Lundoff-Little  Company  of  Cleveland;  M.  C.  Tuttle,  Aberthaw 
Construction  Company,  of  Boston;  Major  William  KeUey,  Office  of  Chief  of  Ordnance;  F.  L.  01mstea<l» 
Landscape  Architect;  J.  B.  Talmadge.  Secretary. 
Director  of  Steel  Supply — J.  L.  Replogle. 

Commercial  Economy  Board — A.  \V.  Skaw,  President  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chairman;  W.  D. 
Simmons  Simmons  Hardware  Company;  E.  F.Tiay,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion Harvard  University;  George  Rublee,  Member  of  Eight-Hour  Commission;  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  Mem- 
ber ex-Offlclo;  Henry  S.  Dennison,  President  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company. 

Cominittee  on  Shipping — P.  A.  8.  FranltUn,  President  International  Mercantile  Marine;  H.  H.  Ray- 
mond President  Coastwise  Shipping  Association;  Eugene  T.  Chamberlain,  Commissioner  Bureau  of  Navi- 
Eatloii-  D  T  Warden,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  L.  H.  Sherman,  Vice-President  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.; 
E  M  'buU  Vice-President  A.  H.  Bull  <fe  Co.;  Frank  C.  Muneon,  Pi-esident  Miuison  Steamship  Llnesf 
Crawford  H.  Ellis,  Vice-President  United  Fruit  Company,  New  Orleans;  M.  J.  McCriaaken,  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Women's  Defense  Work — Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Honorary  President  of  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  of  St.  Louis,  President  National 
Council  of  Women;  Mrs.  Josiah  E.  Cowles,  of  California.  President  General  Federation  of  Women's  Cluba; 
Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  of  Rhode  Island,  Chali-man  of  National  League  for  Woman's  Service;  Mrs.  Carrie  Cliap- 
man  Catt  of  New  York,  President  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association;  Mrs.  Antoinette 
FHink  Lawyer  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick,  of  Boston,  Vice-President  of  the  National  Society 
of  Colonial  Dames;  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  President  of  the  National  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames-  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  of  New  York,  Publicist  and  Writer;  Miss  Agnes  Nestor,  of  Chicago,  Vlce-Preal- 
dent  International  Glove  Workers'  Union;  Miss  Hannah  J.  Patterson;  Mrs.  Ira  Couch  Wood,  Secretary- 
Committee  on  Inland  Water  Transportation — Gen.  W.  M.  Black,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Chairman; 
George  E  Bartol,  President  Philadelphia  Bourse;  Captain  J.  F.  Ellison,  formerly  Secretary  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress;  Joy  Morton,  Director  in  many  mercantile  and  transportation  companies;  James  E. 
Smith,  President  Mississippi  Valley  Waterways  Association;  Walter  S.  Dickey,  Manufacturer  of  Clay  Prod- 
ucts- President  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri  River  Navigation  Company;  M.  J.  Sanders,  President  New  Or- 
leans Board  of  Trade,  Representative  Harrlson-Leyland  Lines;   Lt.-Col.  C.  Keller,  Corps  of  Engmeers, 

Section  on  Co-operation  with  States — George  F.  Porter,  Director  Chicago  Transfer  &  Clearing  Com- 
pany, Director  Judson  Mining  Corp.,  Chicago,  111.,  Chief;  William  B.  Hale,  Kelly,  Hale.  Dammann  <fc 
Coolldge,  Chicago,  111.,  Assistant  Chief.  ^     ^     ,  ^       ^,  ■  ^v.  . 

Committee  on  Coal  Production — F.  S.  Peabody,  President  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  Chairman; 
E.  J.  Bei-wind,  President  Berwind  White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  New  York;  W.  W.  Keefer,  President  Pittsburgh 
Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh;  Van  H.  Manning,  Director  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Washington;  C.  M.  Moderwell,  President  United  Coal  Mining  Company,  Chicago;  E.  L.  Pierce,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Semet  Solvay  Company,  Syracuse;  Erskine  Ramsey,  Vice-President  Pratt  Consolidated  Coal  Company, 
Birmingham;  George  Otis  Smith,  Director  United  States  Geological  Sui-vey,  Washington;  James  J.  Storrpw, 
Lee  Higginson  &  Co.,  Chairman  Massachusetts  Committee  op'Publlc  Safety,  Boston;  H.  N.  Taylor  Vice- 
President  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Kansas  City;  S.  D.  Warriner,  President  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  & 
Navigation  Company,  Philadelphia;  J.  F.  Wellborn,  President  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  Denver: 
Daniel  B  Wentz,  President  Stonega  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Philadelphia;  George  W.  Elliott,  of  Gas  and 
Electric  Service  Committee;  Jolin  P.  White.  President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  Frank  Hayes, 
Vice-President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  William  Green,  Secretary  United  Mhie  Workers  of  America; 
John  L  Lewis,  statistician  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  James  Lord.  President  of  the  Mmmg  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  John  Mitchell,  Chairman  Industrial  Commission  of  the  State  of 
New  York-  H.  L.  Kerwin,  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  Herbert  Addison,  Vice-President  Big  Horn 
Collieries,  Wyoming;  L.  S.  Storrs,  President  the  Connecticut  Company,  New  Haven,  Ct.;  George  W.  Reed, 

^""^Committee  on  Engineering  and  Education — Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Chairman;  Dr.  Henry  E.  Crampton,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Vice-Chairman;  Charl^  A. 
Stone,  Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  Mass.;  Gano  Dunn,  J.  G.  White  Corporation;  Samuel  M.  Evans,  Vlce- 
Presldent  Eagle  Picher  Lead  Company;  Frederick  W.  Webster,  Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  Mass.;  Van  Ren- 
eelaer  Lanslngh,  President  By-Lo  Stores  Co.,  Muncle,  Ind.;  H.  A.  Gardner,  Institute  of  Industrial  Research. 

Subcommittee  on  Universities  and  Colleges — Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  Chairman;  Dr.  Henry  E  Cramp- 
ton  Vice-chairman;  Edwin  A.  Aldermanu,  President  University  of  Vh-ginia:;  Guy  Potter  Benton,  President 
University  of  Vermont;  Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld,  President  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College;  Augustus  S. 
Downing,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York;  WUson  Far- 
rand,  Head  Master  Newark  Academy;  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  President  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Edward. K, 
Graham,  President  University  of  North  Carolina;  Charles  S.  Howe,  President  Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  University  of  Chicago;  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  President  Harvard  University; 
Frank  L.  McVey,  President  State  University  of  North  Dakota;  Alexander  Meiklejolm.  President  Amherst 
College;  Joseph  A.  Mulry,  President  Fordham  University;  John  S.  Nollen,  President  Lake  Forest  College; 
Raymond  A.  Pearson,  President  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa;  Wlnthrop 
E.  Stone,  President  Purdue  University;  H-enry  Suzzallo,  President  University  of  Washington;  William  O. 
Thompson,  President  Ohio  State  University;  Robert  E.  Vinson,  President  University  of  Texas;  FrederlcK 
C.  Ferry;  Dean  Williams  College,  Secretary.  _    ,  „     ,  ,^     ^^  », 

Subcommittee  on  Secondary  and  Normal  Schools — Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  Chairman;  Dr.  Henry  E, 
Crampton,  Vice-Chairman;  Thomas  Walter  Butcher,  Kansas  State  Normal  School;  Calvin  Noyes  Kendall, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Frank  Thompson,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston, 
Mass.-  Charles  A.  Prosser,  Director  William  Hood  Dunwoodie  Industrial  Institute,  Minneapolis,  Mum.; 
Arthur  David  Dean,  Supervising  Officer  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  New  York  State  Military  Tralning^ 
Commission,  New  York;  Robert  Judson  Aley,  President  University  of  Maine;  Wilson  Farrand,  Head  Master 
Newark  Academy;  John  C.  Garber,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  H.  PhlUips,  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  C.  E.  Chadsey,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
J.  D.  Shoop,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  111. ;  R.  J.  Condon,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  P.  C.  Gary,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Madison,  Wis.;  Payson  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston   Mass. 

Highways  Transport  Committee — Chau-man,  Mr.  Roy  D.  Chapln,  President  Hudson  Motor  Car 
Company;  Mr.  Logan  Waller  Page,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Mr.  Heni-y  G.  Shirley,  Chief  Engine?C(  ^Maryland  State  Roads  Commission;  Mr.  George  H,  Pride,  President 
Heavy  Haulage  Co.,  New  York  City.  ,„,..,       ^  ,-, 

Committee  on  Labor — Samuel  jQflmpers,  President  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Chairman;  William  B.  Wilson,  SecreJaiiy,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C;  V.  Everit  Macy,  Pres. 
ident  the  National  Civic  Federation,  N/'w  York  City;  James  Lord,  President  Mining  Department.  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C;  Ellsha  J^e,  General  Manager  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Warren  S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Cleveland,  Ohio* 
C.  E.  Michael,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  President  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Company,  Rpanokr^ 
Va.;  Frank  Morrison,  Secretary  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C;  Leo  K.  Frankel,  Thlrq 
Vice-President  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  City;  James  O'Connel,  President  Metal 
Trades  Department,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C;  Louis  B.  Schram,  Chairman  Labor 
Committee  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Ralph  M.  Easley.    assistant  to  SamueJ 
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Gompers  as  chairman  of  committee.  New  York  City;  James  VV.  Sullivan,  assistant  to  Samuel  Gompera  a3 
member  of  Advisory  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Gertrude  Beeks.  New  York  City,  Secretary. 

Subcommittee  on  Mediation  and  Conciliation — V.  Everit  IMacy,  President  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
New  York  City,  Chairman;  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  University  of  California,  Berlieley,  Cal.: 
H.  B.  F.  MacFarland,  Publicist,  Washington,  D.  C.;  HarrjfePratt  Judson.  President  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111.;  Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  Attorney,  Chicago,  Iil.;T'heodore  Marburg,  Publicist,  Baltimore.  Md.; 
John  B.  McPherson,  Secretary  of  New  England  Civic  Federation,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Professot 
of  Political  Economy,  Harvard  University,  Newton  Center,  Mass.;  Robert  Bass,  Peterboro,  N.  H.;  John  H. 
Finley,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Alexander  Hamlltoa 
Institute,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City;  William  J.  Sohiefteiin,  Chairman  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control, 
170  William  Street,  New  York  City;  Ralph  M.  Easley,  Chairman  Executive  Council  National  Civic  Federa> 
tion.  New  York  City;  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Fifty-Seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City; 
Harden  L.  Crawford,  Banker,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City;  J.  C.  Walber,  Secretary  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation of  Eastern  Railways,  5714  Grand  Central,  New  York  City;  J.  G.  Sohmidlapp,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  former  Ambassador  to  France.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Secretarj 
National  Municipal  League,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Col.  J.  L.  Spangler,  Bellefonte,  Pa.;  Henry  De  Bardeleben, 
President  Alabama  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Burlingame,  Cal.;  Will-iani 
H.  Crocker,  President  Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Harris  Weinstook,  President  Welnstook, 
Nichols  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Isaac  Ullman,  President  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 
Haven,  Ct.;  A.  G.  Haskell,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Charles  P. 
Ncill,  Manager  Bureau  of  Information  Southeastern  Railways,  Room  616,  Woodworth  Building,  Washington, 
p.  C;  Hale  Holden,  President  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  547  West  Jackson  Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  III.;  J.  W.  Higglns,  Secretary  Western  Presidents'  Conference,  Chicago,  111.;  Charles  G.  Dawes, 
President  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  111.;  B.  A.  Eckhart,  President  B.  A.  Eckhart  Milling 
Company,  Chicago,  III.;  H.  M.  Byllesby  (substitute  for  G.  H.  Harries),  208  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.; 
Edward  Hamlin,  President  Metropolitan  Coal  Co..  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  T.  Barbour,  Detroit,  Mich.;  August 
Belmont,  August  Belmont  &  Co.,  43  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City;  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  President  New 
York  Edison  Company,  New  York  City;  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  26  Broadway,  New  York  City;  E.  H.  Out- 
erbrldge.  President  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  53  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City;  Emerson  McMil- 
lan, President  American  Light  &  Traction  Company,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City;  P.  E.  Crowley,  Vlce- 
P'resident  New  York  Central  Lines,  New  York  City;  A.  Parker  Nevin,  General  Counsel  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  30  Church  Street,  New  York  City;  James  A.  Hatch,  Johnson  &  Higglns,  4!)  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City;  Andrew  C.  Imbrie,  Treasurer  United  States  Finishing  Company,  320  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  D.  Q.  Brown,  Tide  Water  Oil  Company,  New  York  City;  Daniel  Guggenheim,  President  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  New  York  City;  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  Drexel  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  William 
H.  Johnson.  President  Machinists,  American  Federation  of  Labor  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  L.  E.  Shep- 
pard,  Vice-President  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  101  B  Street  S.E.,  Washington,  D.  C;  John  R.  Alpine, 
General  President  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfltters,  Chicago,  III.;  Oscar  Nelson,  Post-OfBce 
Clerk,  Chicago,  111.;  G.  C.  Van  Dormas,  General  Vice-President  Blacksmith's  Union,  Chicago,  111.;  F.  G. 
Purtlll.  Vice-chairman  Brotherhood  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Duquoin,  III.;  Paul  Bennett, 
President  Powder  Workers,  Coalmont,  Ind.;  J.  E.  McClory,  President  Structural  Iron  Workers,  Americaa 
Central  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  lud.;  J.  P.  McCreery,  Vice-President  Railway  Carmen,  Paducah,  Ky.; 
William  Diamond,  Mine  Workers,  Cumberland,  Md.;  W.  D.  Mahon,  President  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street  Electric  Railway  Employees,  104  East  High  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Henry  B.  Perham,  President 
Railroad  Telegraphers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Collis  Lovely,  Vice-President  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers,  5129  Minerva 
Avenue,  St.  Louis',  Mo.;  D.  d'Alessandro,  President  Hod  Carriers,  62  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  J.  J. 
Frell,  President  Stereotvpers'  Union,  1830  Eighty-fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  S.  E.  Heberling,  President 
Switchmen's  Union,  326  Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  U.  Curtis,  Tunnel  and  Subway  Construe* 
tors.  New  York  City;  Stephen  C.  Hogan,  General  President  Marble  Workers,  New  York  City;  Thomas  A. 
Rickert,  President  United  Garment  Workers,  Bible  House,  New  York  City;  Joseph  F.  Valentine,  President 
International  Moldera"  Union,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  William  P.  Clarke,  President  Flint  Glass  Workers,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Subcommittee  on  Wages  and  Hours — Frank  Morrison,  Secretary  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Chairman;  John  R.  Alpine,  General  President  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam- 
fitters,  Chicago,  III.;  Frank  C.  Armstrong,  President  Ray  Hercules  Copper  Company,  New  York  City;  C.  L. 
Balne,  Secretary-Treasurer  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union,  Boston,  Mass.;  Albert  Farwell  Bemis,  President 
National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass.;  M.  E.  Bryan,  General  President  International 
United  Brotherhood  of  Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  W.  S.  Carter,  President  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Peoria,  III.;  Harry  Cohn,  Chairman  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt 
Manufacturers  Protective  Association,  New  York  City;  Wm.  K.  Field,  President  Pittsburgh  Coal  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Felix  Frankfurter,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  John  Golden,  General 
President  United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  New  York  City;  Daniel  Guggenheim,  President  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  New  York  City;  Hale  Holden,  President  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  Wra.  L.  Hutcheson,  President  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers, Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Wm.  H.  Johnston,  President  International  Association  of  Machinists,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Frank  J.  McNulty,  President  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Springfield,  111.; 
T.  V.  O'Connor,  President  International  Longshoremen's  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  George  Pope,  Presi- 
dent National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Ct.;  Thomas  A.  Rickert,  President  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America,  New  York  City;  Joseph  F.  Valentine,  President  International  Molders'  Union  of  North 
America,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A.  O.  Wharton,  President  Railway  Employees  Department,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C;  John  Williams,  President  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  A.  J.  Berres,  Secretary-Treasurer  Metal  Trades  Department,  Washington,  D.  C; 
A.  Camlnetti,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C;  John  Donlln,  President  Building  Trades^Depart- 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C;  William  Green,  Secretary-Treasurer  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind  ;  W.  D.  Mahon,  President  International  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railways,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  V.  Everit  Macy,  President  Civic  Federation,  New  York  City;  Wm.  J.  Spencer,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Building  Trades  Department,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wm.  W.  Woods,  President  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Subcommittee  on  Women  in  Industry — Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  Chairman;  Miss  Mary  Anderson,* 
International  E.xecutive  Board  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers,  Chicago,  III.;  Mrs.  Frederick  Bagley,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  New  York;  Miss  Kate  Barnard,  Oklalioma  City,  Okla.;  Mjgs  Gertrude  Barnum,  Riverside,  III.; 
Miss  Ella  R.  Bloor,*  New  York  City;  Miss  SophonlsbaBreokenridOT' university  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill- 
Miss  Elizabeth  Christman,*  Secretary  of  Glove  Workers,  Chicago,  Ill!t-M¥3.  Sara  A.  Conboy,*  Textile  Work- 
ers, New  York  City;  Miss  Mary  Oonroy,*  Bookbinder,  Baltimore/  Md'.';  Miss  Margaret  Daly,*  Garment 
Workers,  New  York  City;  Miss  Anna  Fitzgerald,*  Chicago,  III.;  IVfres  Josephine  Goldmark,  Publication 
Section,  National  Consumers'  League,  New  York  Git.i-;  Miss  Margaret  Haley,*  Teachers'  Federation,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Department  of  Labor,  Chicago,  III.;  Miss  Mary  Haney,  United  Garment 
Workers,  New  York  City;  Miss  Nell  Hannan,  Retail  Clerks,  Bellaire,  Ohio;  Dr.  Caroline  Hedges;  Mrs. 
Josephine  P,  January,  Ferguson,  Mo.;  Mi.ss  Agnes  Johnson,*  Boot  and  Shoe,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Julia  LatM- 
rop.  Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Mary  J.  Macauley,*  Telegraphers, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.;    Mrs.  V,  Everit  Macy,   New  York  City;  Miss  Mary  McDowell,    University  of  Chicago 
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Settlement,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Mary  McEnery,*  Bindery  Women.  Chicago.  111.:  Miss  Gertrude  N.  McNally,* 
Bureau  of  Engraving,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  Mary  Moran,*  Laundry  Woriters,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Henry 
Moskowitz,  New  York  City;  Miss  Agnes  Nestor,*  Glove  Workers,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 
Washington,  D.  C;  Prof.  Plexotto,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Miss  Melinda  Scott,*  New 
York  City;  Miss  Emma  Steghagen,*  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Florence  C.  Thorne,* 
Assistant  Editor  American  Federationlst,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  Lydia  Trowbridge,*  High  School  Teach- 
ers' Federation,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  Nellie  Trumble,  Oregon  Industrial  Commission,  Portland,  Ore.;  Mra. 
George  Vanderbilt,  Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Emilia  Weiss,*  Cigarmakers.  Detroit,  Mich.;  Miss  Mildred 
Chadsey,  former  Secretary  Consumers'  League  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Director  Child 
Labor  Division  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  Frances  Axtell,  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.;'Mrs.  Roy  E.  Fletcher,  Chairman  Woman's  Committee,  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  New  York  City;  Miss  Edna  A.  Foley,  Superintendent 
Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  Noble  Branden  Judah,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Miss  Madeline  King, 
Retail  Clerks'  Union,  Sharon,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Logan,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Martin, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Florence  Sanville,  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Miss  Mary 
Van  Kleeck,  Division  of  Industrial  Studies,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City. 

Subcommillee  on  Welfare  Work — L.  A.  Coolidge,  Chairman  Welfare  Department  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion, Treasurer  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman;  Charles  F.  Brooker,  President  Coe 
Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Ausonia,  Ct.;  Edwin  Farnham  Greene,  Treasurer  Pacific  Mills,  Boston; 
Edwin  M.  Herr,  President  Westlnghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh;  Cyrus  H.  Mc- 
Cormick,  President  International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago;  A.  J.  Porter,  President  Shredded  Wheat 
Company,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  F.  Logan,  Post  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  Sectional  Committee  on  Industrial  Safety  of  Subcommittee  on  Welfare  Work. — L.  R.  Palmer,  Presi- 
dent National  Safety  Council,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Chairman.  1.  Divisional  Committee  on  Structural  Safety, 
Robert  D.  Kohn,  Architect,  Factory  Buildings,  New.  York  City,  Chairman.  2.  Divisional  Committee  on 
Fire  Prevention,  H.  W.  Forster,  Construction  Engineer,  Philadelphia,  Chairman.  3.  Divisional  Committee 
on  Accident  Prevention,  M.  A.  Dow,  General  Safety  Agent,  New  York  Central  lines.  New  Yor'c  City,  Cliair- 
man.  4.  Divisional  Committee  on  Dust  and  Fumes,  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  State  Commissioner  of  Laoor, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Chairman. 

2.  Sectional  Committee  on  Sanitation  of  Subcommittee  on  Welfare  Work. — Dr.  Wm.  A.  Evans,  Presi- 
dent American  Public  Health  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  Chairman.  1.  Divisional  Committee  on  Lighting, 
L.  B.  Marks,  Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  City,  Chairman.  2.  Divisional  Committee  on  Fatigue.  Dr. 
Thomas  Darlington,  Secretary  Welfare  Committee,  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  New  York,  Chairman. 

3.  Divisional  Committee  on  Ventilation,   Werner  Nygren,   Consulting  Engineer,   New  York,  Chairmaa 

4.  Divisional  Committee  on  Drinking  Water,  Albert  L.  Webster,  Civil  Engineer,  New  York,  Chairmaa 

5.  Divisional  Committee  on  Industrial  Diseases  and  Poisons,  Dr.  W.  G.  Hudson,  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Chairman.  6.  Divisional  Committee  on  Home  Nursing,  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald. 
Head  Worker  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York  City,  Chairman. 

3.  Sectional  Committee  on  Vocational  Education  of  Subcommittee  on  Welfare  Work — H.  E.  Miles, 
Chairman  Industrial  Training  Committee,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Racine,  Wis.,  Chairman. 

4.  Sectional  Committee  on  Housing  of  Subcommittee  on  Welfare  Work — Philip  Hiss,  Architect,  New 
York,  Chairman.  » 

5.  Sectional  Committee  on  Recreation  of  Subcommittee  on  Welfare  Work — Dr.  George  J.  Fisher, 
Physical  Department,  the  International  Committees  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  New  York, 
Cliairman. 

6.  Sectional  Committee  on  Correlation  of  Agencies  Covering  Welfare  Activities,  1.  e.,  various  national 
organizations  of  Subcommittee  on  Welfare  Work. 

7.  Sectional  Committee  on  Public  Education  in  Health  Matters  of  Subcommittee  on  Welfare  Work— 
Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty,  Medical  Director  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York,  Chairman. 

8.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Co-operation  through  Federal,  State,  and  Municipal  Agencies,  including 
Labor  and  Health  Departments  of  Subcommittee  on  Welfare  Work. 

9.  Sectional  Committee  on  Standard  Guides  for  Employers  of  Subcommittee  on  Welfare  Work — ^A. 
Parker  Nevln,  General  Counsel  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  New  York,  Chairman. 

Subcommittee  on  Information  and  Statistics — Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hollman,  Statistician,  Prudential  Insurance^ 
Company,   Newark,   N.  J.,   Chairman. 

Executive  Committee — Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Statistician,  Newark,  N.  J.:  Hon.  Royal  Meeker, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C:  William  M.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Chief  Statistician  Division 
of  Vital  Statistics,  Census  Office,  Washington,  D.  C;  J.  W.  Trask,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  General,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  Children's  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Frank  Julian  Warne,  Washington,  D.  C;  S.  Herbert  Wolfe,  Consulting  Actuary,  165  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Subcommittee  on  Press — Grant  Hamilton,  Legislative  Agent  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington, 

Subcommittee  on  Publicity — Dr.  E.  T.  Devine,  Director  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  New  York 
City,  Chairman;  Frank  Morrison,  Chairman  National  Committee  on  Wages  and  Hours;  V.  Everlt  Macy, 
Chairman  National  Committee  on  Mediation  and  Conciliation;  L.  A.  Coolidge,  Chairman  National  Committee 
on  Welfai-e  Work;  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  Chairman  National  Committee  on  Women  in  Industry;  Dr. 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Chairman  National  Committee  on  Information  and  Statistics;  Grant  Hamilton, 
Chairman  National  Committee  on  Press;  S.  Thruston  Ballard,  Chairman  National  Committee  on  Cost  ol 
Living  and  Domestic  Economy.  •  .  „,,j„„,„„„,^. 

Subcommittee]  on  Cost  of  Living  and  Domestic  Economy — S.  Thruston  Ballard,  Ballard  &  Ballard,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Chairman. 

General  Medical  Board — Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin,  Secretary  General  of  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
Ctiieago,  111.,  Chairman;  Dr.  Frank  F.  Simpson,  VIce-Chairman;  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Besley,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery, Northwestern  University;  Surgeon-General  William  C.  Gorgas,  United^ States  Army;  Surgeon-Gen- 
ei-al  William  C.  Braisted,  United  States  Navy;  Surgeon  General  Rupert  Blue,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  President  American  Medical  Association;  Col.  Jefferson  R.  Kean,  Director  of  Military  Relief, 
American  Red  Cross;  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more; Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  Rochester,  Minn.;  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  Medical  Department, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  State  Commissioner  of  Health,  New 
York  City:  Dr.  George  E.  Brewer, (Protassor  of  Surgery,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City;  Dr.  John 
Young  Brown,  Professor  of  SurgerVi, University  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis;  Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Western  Reserve  Unlversii*/.' Cleveland;  Dr.  Edward  P.  Davis,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  Phlladelphla;'l3;ft.-'M.  T.  Finney,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  J^ohiis  Hopidns  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore;  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  Director  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  New  York; 
Dr.  Joseph  M.  Flint,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Ct.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Hunting- 
ton, Professor  of  Surgery,  University  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Dr.  Theodore  Janeway,  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk,  Dean  of  Dental  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Kahlke,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Hahnemann  Medical 
College,  Chicago;  Dr.  W.  H.  G.  Logan,  President-elect  'National  Dental  Association;  Dr.  Stuart  McGuire, 
Professor  of  Surgery,  Medical  College,  University  ol  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va.;  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Professor 

♦Trade-unionists. 
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of  Surgery,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia:  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  President-elect  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  Rochester,  Minn.;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Peck,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Columbia  University,  New 
Yorli;  Earl  Phelps,  Sanitary  Engineer,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Hubert 
A.  Royster,  Secretary  of  Southern  Surgical  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Dr.  Sterling  RuflBn,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Dr.  George  H.  Simmons,  editor  Journal  of  Ajnerican  Medical  Association,  Chicaw,  111.:  Dr.  Wiuford 
Smith,  Superintendeat  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  Professor  of  Tropi- 
cal Medicine,  Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass.:  Dr.  William  B.  Van  Lennep,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College,  Philadelpliia,  Pa.;  Dr.  George  Walker,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.: 
Dr.  W.  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C:  Dr.  Duncan  Eve, 
Senior  Professor  of  Surgery,  Vandertailt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Snow,  Secretary. 

Executive  Committee — Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Cnairman;  Dr.  F.  F.  Simpson,  Pittsburx-i,  Pa.,  Vice-Chalr- 
man:  Surgeon-General  William  C.  Gorgas,  United  States  Army;  Surgeon-General  William  C.  Braisted, 
United  States  Navy;  Surgeon-Genei'al  Rupert  Blue,  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  William  J. 
Mayo,  Rochester,  Minn.;  Col.  Jefferson  R.  Kean,  Director  General  of  Military  Relief,  American  Red  Cross: 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Besley, 
Chicago,  III.;  Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson,  United'States  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Snow,  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Slate  Activities  and  Examinations — Dr.  Edward  M  n'lin.  Ciiiirman;  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo, 
Rochester,  Minn.;  Dr.  Joseph  M.  FUnt,  New  Haven,  Ct.:  Dr.  Stuart  McGuire,  Richmond,  Va.;  Dr.  John 
Young  Brown,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster,  Raleigh,  N.  C:  Dr.  Charles  H.  Peck,  New  York  City; 
Dr.  George  W.  CrUe,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Dr.  John  M.  T.  Finney,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Committee  on  Legislation — Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Chairman;  Dr.  Stuart  McGuire, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Secretary:  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  George  H.  Simmons,  Chicago,  111.; 
Dr.  John  M.  T.  Finney,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Col.  William  O.  Owen,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dr.  Edward  P.  Davis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  Rochester,  Minn.;  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Subcommittee  of  Committee   on  Salvarsan — Dr.  George  Walker,  Baltimore,  Md.,. Chairman. 

Committee  on  Hygiene  and  Sanitation — Surgeon-General  Runart  Blue,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C;  Earl  Phelps,  Secretary,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Washu 
Ington,  D.  C;  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.-  Dr. 
Richard  P.  Strong,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  New  York  City:  Col.  Henry  P.  Birmingham,  M.  C„ 
U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C:  Lleut.-Commander  Robert  C.  Rarasdell,  United  States  Navy,  Siu-geon  General's 
Office;  Dr.  William  A.  Evans,  Chicago,  111.;  Assistant  Surgeon-General  William  C.  Rucker,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  Secretary. 

SubcommilUee  of  Committee  on  Hygiene  and  Sanitation — Dr. William  F.  Snow,  New  York  City,  Chairman; 
Dr.  Hans  Zinsser,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Jr.,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  New 
York  City;  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  New  York  City. 

Tuberculosis — Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  New  York  City,  Chairman;  Dr.  George  T.  Palmer,  Springfield, 
HI.;  Dr.  Charles  R.  Grandy,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Dr.  Lawrason  Brown,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Edward  R.  Bald- 
win, Saranae  Lake,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Homer  Folks,  New  York  City:  Assistant  Surgeon-General  J.  W.  Trask, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C;  Col.  George  E.  Bushnell,  M.  C,  U.  S.  A..  Fort 
Bayard,  N.  Mex. 

Alcohol — Dr.  Irving' Fisher,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Chairman;  Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson,  New  York  City;  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle.  New  York  City;  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Fisk,  New  York  City. 

Drug  Addiction — Admiral  C.  F.  Stokes,  U.  S.  N.,  Briarcliffe  Manor,  N.  Y.,  Chairman:  Dr.  Jolm  Doming, 
New  York  City;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,. New  York  City;  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard,  Boston,  Mass;  Dr.  E.  H.. 
Mullen,  Waslilngton,  D.  C:  Dr.  M.  G.  Motter,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  M.  S.  Gregory,  New  York  City; 
Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg,  Washington,  D.  C;  Charles  Samson,  New  York  City,  representative  of  U.  S.  Navy; 
Major  E.  B.  Vedder,  M.  C,  U.  S.  A.,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

Committee  on  Statistics — Dr.  Walter  R.  Ba.  .,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Chah'man;  Walter  F.  Wilcox,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  W.  H.  Gullfoy,  New  York  City;  Dr.  John  S.  Fulton,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Samuel  L.  Rogers, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Assistant  Surgeon-General  John  W.  Trask,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Representative  of  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army;  Representative  of  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy. 

Committee  on  Public  Health  Nursing — Miss  Mary  Beard,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman;  Miss  Jane  Delano, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Col.  Henry  P.  Birmingham,  Mi C,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  John  H.  Higbee, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  John  S.  Fulton,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Assistant  Surgeon-General  W.  G.  Stimpson,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Committee  on  Research — Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Chairman;  Dr.  William  H.  Welch, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Dr.  George  E.  Hale,  Pasadena,  Cal.;  Dr.  Richard 
P.  Strong,  Boston,  Mass.  „ 

Subcommiilee  on  Cardio-V oscular  Impairments — ^Dr.  Theo.  C.  Jancway,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  Dr. 
Alfred  E.  Cohn,  New  York  City;  Dr.  William  S.  Thayer,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Committee  on  Dentistry — Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chairman;  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Moorehead, . 
Chicago,  111.;  Dr.  G.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Dr.  J.  W.  Beach,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Wheeler, 
New  York  City;  Dr.  Weston  A.  Price,  Clev«land,  Ohio;  Dr.  W.  H.  G.  Logan,  Chicago,  III. 

Subcommittees  —  Mobilizing  Dental  Educational  Actitnties — -Dr.  F.  B.  Moorehead,  Chicago,  111.,  Chair- 
man. Special  Hospitals — Dr.  G.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Chairman.  Dental  Supplies — Dr.  Edward 
C.  Kirk,  Philadelphia,  Chairman.  Preparedness  League  of  American  Dentists — Dr.  J.  W.  Beach,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Chahman.  State  Denial  Societies  and  Examining  Boards — Dr.  L.  L.  Barbar,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Chair- 
man. Legislation  and  Enrolment— Dr.  W.  H.  G.  Logan,  Chicago,  111.,  Chairman.  Dental  and  Oral  Hygiene 
— Dr.  A.  C.  Fones,  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  Chairman.  Committee  on  Publicity — Dr.  Otto  U.  King,  Huntington, 
Ind.,  Chairman.     Committee  on  Dental  Research — Dr.  W.  W.  Price,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Medical  Schools — Dr.  Jpseph  M.  Flint,  New  Haven,  Chairman:  Dr.  Winford  Smith,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Peck,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Arthur  Dean 
Bevan,  Chicago,  111.;  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Washburn,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Huntington,  San  Fran- 

t'ommittee  on  Publicity— T)t.  George  H.  Simmons,  Chicago,  111.,  Chairman;  Frederic  A.  Besley,  Chicago, 
Vice-chairman;  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  Winford  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Huntington,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster,  Secretary,  Raleigh,  N;  C. 

Committee  on  Hospitals — Dr.  Winford  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md.,  eflairman;  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Flint,  New 
Haven,  Ct.;  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  Charles  H.  PecltjJSrew  York  City;  Dr.  Arthiu-  Dean 
Bevan,  Chicago,  111.;  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Washburn.  Boston,  Mass.;  Dt.  Thomas  W.  Huntington,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  Major  Robert  E.  Noble,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Shepherd  I.  Franz,  Wash- 

Committee  on  Surgical  Methods — Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  Cleveland,  Chairman;  Dr.  George  E.  Brewer^ 
New  York  City;  Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney,  Balthnore.  „        .,      ^ 

Subcommittee  on  OphthaJmology—Dr.  James  Bordley,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  Dr.  Allen  Greenwood, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  Nelson  Miles  Black,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Dr.  Walter  R.  Parker,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Dr.  George 
de  Schweinitz,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  IJr.  W.  H.  Wilmer,'Wa8hlngton,  D.  C.  „     ,.„ 

Subcommittee  on  Shell  Shock — Dr.  George  W.  Crile.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Chairman;  Prof.  Dayton  C.  Miller, 
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Cleveland,  Ohio;  Dr.  G.  E.  Obear,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Dr.  J.  B.  Austin,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Dr.  R.  E.  Moslman, 
Cleveland,  Olilo;  Dr.  Roy  Gentry  Pearce,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Special  Editorial  CommUtee — Dr.  Joseph  M.  Flint,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Chairman;  Col.  Henry  P.  Birming- 
ham M  C  ,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C;  V.  A.  Lea,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Major  E.  B.  Vedder,  M.  C,  U.  S.  A., 
Washington,  D.  C;  Lieut.-Col.  C.  C.  McCullough,  M.  C,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C:  Major  William 
Henry  Moncrief,  M.  C,  U.  S.  A..  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Joseph  C. 
Bloodgood,  Baltimore,  Md.  „  .  „         ..  ,  „  „ 

■  Committee  on  Standardization  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Supplies  and  Equipment — Dr.  Franlt  F. 
Simpson,  Chairman;  Dr.  G.  W.  Crile,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing,  Boston,  Mass. :  Lieut.-Col. Carl  R. 
Darnall  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr  Charles  L.  Gibson,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Richard  H.  H.  Harte,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Col.  Jefienson  R.  Kean,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Plummer,  Rochester,  Minn.:  Assistant  Surgeon-General  W.  C.  Rucker,  U.  S.  P.  H.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr. 
T.  W.  Richards,  United  States  Navy.  Secretary. 

Subcommiuees  —  CheiiHslry — Earl  Fheips,  United  States  Navy,  Washington.  Contagious  Diseases — 
Dr  Richard  P.  Strong,  Boston;  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  Boston;  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  New  York  City.  Den- 
tistry— Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Eugene  Smith,  Boston.  Dermalology — Dr.  Howard  Fox, 
New  York  City;  Dr.  Howard  Morrow,  San  Francisco.  General  Pathology — -Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Baltimore, 
Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor.  Genito- Urinary — Dr.  Hugh  H. 
Young  Baltimore;  Dr.  William  F.  Braasch,  Rochester,  Minn.;  Dr.  Frank  Hagner,  Washington.  Gynecology 
— Dr  John  G.  Clark,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  William  P.  Graves,  Boston;  Dr.  Howard  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City. 
Hospital  Administration — Dr.  Winford  H.  Smith,  Baltimore;  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Washburn,  Boston;  Dr.  Bert 
W  Caldwell,  Pittsburgh;  Dr.  Warren  L.  Babcock,  Detroit;  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  New  York  City.  Internal 
Medicine — Dr.  William  S.  Thayer,  Baltimore;  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  Chicago;  Dr.  Hobart  Hare,  Philadelphia. 
Laryngology  and  Rhinology — Dr.  Chevalier  Jackson,  Pittsburgh;  Dr.  W.  B.  Mason,  Washington;  Dr.  Joseph 
H.  Bryan,  Washington.  Neurology — Dr.  Charles  Loomis  Dana,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Patrick, 
Chicago;  Dr.  Daniel  J.  McCarthy,  Philadelphia.  Nursing — Miss  Anna  Maxwell,  New  York  City;  Misa 
Jane  A.  Delano,  Washington.  Obstetrics — Dr.  J.  Whitridge  Williams,  Baltimore;  Dr.  Barton  C.  Hirst, 
Philadelphia;  Dr.  Palmer  Findley,  Omaha.  Ophthalmology — Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinltz,  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  William  H.  Wilmer,  Washington;  Dr.  Edward  B.  Heckel,  Pittsburgh.  Orthopedic  Surgery — Dr.  Robert 
B  Osgood,  Boston;  Dr.  David  Silver,  Pittsburgh;  Dr.  Joel  E.  Goidthwait,  Boston.  Pharmacy — Dr.  Reid 
Hunt,  Boston.  Physiology — Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon,  Boston.  Surgery — Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney,  Baltimore;  Dr. 
Charles  H  Mayo,  Rochester,  Minn.;  Dr.  A.  J.  Ochsner,  Chicago;  Dr.  Rudolph  Matas,  New  Orleans;  Dr. 
Richard  H.  Harte,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing,  Boston.  Surgical  Pathology — Dr.  Louia  D.  Wilson, 
Rochester,  Minn.  X-ray — Dr.  George  C.  Johnson,  Pittsburgh;  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Christie,  Washington; 
Dr.  Arthur  W.  Goodspeed,  Philadelphia. 

OFFICIAL  REPRESENTATIVES  OP  STATE  COUNCILS  OF  DEFENSE. 
Alabama — W.  E.  Henderson,  Governor's  office.  State  Capitol,  Montgomery. 
-  ARIZONA — Dwight  B,  Heard,  Chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Phoenix. 
Arkansas — Wallace  Townsend,  Assistant  Director,  1104  Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock. 
Califounia — A.  H.  Naftzger,  Vice-Chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Sacramento. 
Colorado — H.  W.  Cornell,  Director  War  Council,  State  Capitol,  Denver. 
CoNT>rBCTicUT — R.  M.  Bissell,  Chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  State  Capitol,  Hartford 
Delaware — Thomas  W.  Miller,  Secretary  Delaware  Defense  Council,  Equitable  Building,  Wllming- 

'  District  of  Columbia — WUliam  H.  Baldwin,  Chairman  District  Council  of  Defense,  504  District 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  „..,„.  ^   ,         ,„ 

Florida — P.  H.  Rolfs,  Chairman  Florida  State  Council  of  Defense,  Gainesville. 

Georgia — Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  Chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Atlanta. 

loAHO — Harry  L.  Dav,  Chairman  State  Defense  Council  of  Idaho,  Wallace. 

Illinois — Samuel  InsuU,  Chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  120  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

Indiana — Will  H.  Hays,  Chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  83  State  House,  Indianapolis. 

Iowa — H.  J.  Metcalf,  Secretary  Iowa  Council  of  Defense,  Des  Moines. 

Kansas — Dr.  H.  J.  Waters,  Chairman  Kansas  Council  of  Defense,  Manhattan. 

Kentucky — Embry  L.  Swearingcn,  Chairman  Kentucky  State  Council  of  Defense,  care  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  LouisviUe. 

Louisiana — R.  G.  Pleasant,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge. 

Maine — Paul  Nixon,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  Chairman  Committee  on  Public  Safety,  Bath. 

Maryland — Gen.  Carl  R.  Gray,  Chairman  Maryland  Council  of  Defense,  Continental  Building, 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Committee  on  Public  Safety,  State  House,  Boston. 

Michigan — Major  Roy  C.  Vandercook,  Secretary  War  Preparedness  Board,  Lansing. 

Minnesota — John  S.  Pardee,  Secretary  Minnesota  Commission  of  Public  Safety,  St.  Paul. 

Mississippi — Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  Chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Jackson. 

Missouri — F.  B.  Mumford,  Chairman  Missouri  Council  of  Defense,  Columbia. 

Montana — C.  D.  Greenfield,  Secretary  State  Council  of  Defense,  Helena. 

Nebraska — Robert  M.  Joyce,  Chairman  Nebraska  State  Council  of  Defense,  308  Fraternity  Build- 
ing, Lincoln. 

Nevada — Emmet  D.  Boyle,  Chairman  Committee  on  Public  Safety,  Carson  City. 

New  Hampshire — John  B.  Jameson,  Chairman  Committee  on  Public  Safety,  Concord. 

New  Jersey — Thomas  L.  Raymond,  Chairman  New  Jersey  Comftilttee  on  Public  Safety,  Trenton. 

New  Mexico — Phil  H.  Le  Noir,  General  Secretary  Council  of  Defense  of  State  of  New  Mexico, 
Santa  Fe. 

New  York — State  Defense  Council,  State  Canitol,  Albany. 

North  Carolina — W.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary  North  Carolina  Council  of  Defense,  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota — Dr.  V.  H.  Stickney,  Chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Bismarck. 

Ohio— Howell  Wright,  Executive  Secretary  Ohio  Branch  Council  of  National  Defense,  Columbua. 

Oklahoma — J.  M.  Aydelotte,  Chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  218  Mercantile  Building,  Okla- 
homa- City. 

Oregon — Henry  L.  Corbett,  Chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania — Col.  Lewis  E-jnlfgitier,  Secretary   Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Finance  Building. 

Rhode  Island — Col.  George  ]5'./^ebb.  Director  Rhode  Island  Council  of  Defense,  State  House, 
Providence.  n  '    „ 

South  Carolina — David  R.  Coker,  Chairman  Council  of  Defense,  HartsviUe. 

South  Dakota — Charles  H.  Anderson,  Chairman  South  Dakota  State  Council  of  Defense,  Pierre. 

Tennessee — Rutledge  Smith,  Chairman  Tennessee  Council  of  National  Defense,  Nashville. 

Texas — Judge  J.  F.  Carl,  Secretary  Texas  State  Council  of  Defense,  521  Bedell  BuUding,  San  Antonio. 

Utah — W.  C.  Ebaugh,  Secretary  Council  of  Defense,  Capitol  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont — Fred  A.  Howiand,  Secretary  Vermont  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  MontpeUer. 

Virginia — Col.  W.  M.  Hunley,  Secretary  Council  of  Defense,  Richmond. 

Washington— State  Council  of  Defense,  OlymDia. 
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West  VraciNiA — Jesse  V.  SiUIivaa,  Secretary  Advisory  Council  State  Councils  of  Defense,  Charleston. 
Wisconsin — Magnus  Swenson,  Chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Madison. 
Wyoming — Henry  G.  Kni<5ht,  Chairman  Wyoming  State  Council  of  Defenre,  Cheyenne. 


STATE    CHAIRMEN, 

Following  is  a  list  of  State  chairmen  named 
by  the  woman's  committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
Honal  Defense: 

Alabama— Mrs.   James  F.  Hooper,   Selma. 

Arizona — Mrs.  Eugene  Brady  O'Neill,  701  North 
Central  Avenue,  Phoenix. 

Arkansas — Mrs.  Joseph  Frauenthal,  Conway. 

CaUfornia — Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Cable,  719  South 
Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

Colorado — Mrs.  W.  H.  Kistler,  room  39,  State 
E.  House,  Denver. 

Connecticut — Miss  Caroline  Ruutz-Rees,  Rose- 
mary Hall.  Greenwich. 

Delaware — Mrs.   Charles  R.   Miller,   Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia — Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins, 
1826  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Florida — Mrs.  William  Hocker,  Ocala. 
'■    Idaho — Mrs.     Samuel     N.     Hays.     612   Franklin 
Street,  Boise. 

Georgia — Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Inman,  552  Peachtree 
Street,  Atlanta. 

Illinois — Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  120  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago. 

Indiana — Mrs.  Carolyn  Fairbanks,  310  West 
Berry  Street,  Fort  Wayne. 

Iowa — Mrs.  Francis  E.  Whitley,  Webster  City. 

Kansas — Mrs.   David   A.    Mulvane,   Topeka. 

Kentucky — Mrs.  Helm  Bruce,  Louisville. 

Louisiana — Miss  Hilda  Phelps,  New  Orleans. 

Maine — Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Abbott,  Saco. 

Massachusetts — Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  State 
Hou3e,  Boston. 

Maryland— Mrs.  Edward  Shoemaker,  522  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Minnesota — Mrs.  T.  G.  AVinter,  2617  Dean  Build- 
ing, MlnneapoUs. 

Michigan — Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane,  Kala- 
mas^oo. 

Mississippi-=-Mrs.  Edward  McGehee,  Como. 

Missouri — Mrs.  B.  F.  Bush,  905  Locust  Street, 
St.  Louis. 


WOMEN'S    DIVISION. 

Montana — Mrs.  Tyler  B.  Thompson,  Missoula, 

Nebraska — Miss  Sarka  B.  Hrbkova,  105  Mechani- 
cal Arts  Hall,  State  University,  Lincoln. 

Nevada — Mrs.  P.  Buckner  Ellis,  Carson  City. 

New   Hampshire — Mrs.    Mary   I.    Wood,    Ports- 
mouth. 

New  Jersey — Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stockton,  Ridge- 
wood. 

Now     Mexico — Mrs.     Washington     E.     Lindsey, 
Santa  Fe." 

New   York — Mrs.   William   Grant  Brown,   Hotel 
Astor,  2350  Broadway. 

North  Carolina — Mrs.  Eugene  Reilly,   Charlotte. 

North  Dakota — Mrs.  H.  G.  Vick,  CavaUer. 

Ohio — Mrs.    George    Zimmerman,    224    Birchard 
Street,  Fremont. 

Oklahoma — Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Lawson,  Nowata. 

Pennsylvania — Mrs.   J.   Willis   Martin,    Chestnut 
Hill. 

Oregon — Mrs.  Charles  H.  Castner,  Hood  River. 

Rhode   Island— Mrs.    Rush    Sturges,    Greenwich; 
110  Benevolent  Street,  Providence. 

South  Carolina — Mrs.  F.  Louise  Mayes,  Greenville. 

South  Dakota — Dr.  Helen  F.  Peabody,  Sioux  Palls. 

Tennessee— Mrs.  George  W.  Denney,  Knoxvilie. 

Texas — Mrs.   Fred   Kerning,   Dallas,   1934   North 
Carroll  Avenue. 

Utah — -Mrs.   W.  M.  Williams,   Bishop  Building, 
Salt  I^ake  City. 

Vermont — Mrs.  John  E.  Weeks,  93  Maple  Street, 
Middlebury. 
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Virginia — Mrs.   B. 
East  Grace  Street. 

Washington — Mrs. 
Building,  Seattle. 

Wisconsin — Mrs.  Henry  H.  Morgan,  State  House, 
Madison. 

Wyoming — Mrs.  R.  A.  Morton,  Cheyenne. 

West  Virginia — Mrs.  J.  G.  Cochran,  1016  Market 
Street,  Parke.'-sburg. 

Alaska — Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Donohoe,  Valdez, 


THE     PRE.SIDENT'S     1917     THANKSGIVING     PROCLAMATION. 

(Fixing  the  date  as  Thursday,  November  29.) 

It  has  long  been  the  honored  custom  of  our  people  to  turn  in  the  fruitful  Autumn  of  the  year  In  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  His  many  blessings  and  mercies  to  us  as  a  Nation.  That  custom 
we  can  follow  now,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  tragedy  of  a  world  shaken  by  war  and  immeasurable  disaster, 
in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  great  peril,  because  even  midst  the  darkness  that  has  gathered  about  us  we  can 
see  the  great  blessings  God  has  bestowed  upon  us;  blessings  that  are  better  than  mere  peace  of  mind  and 
prosperity  of  enterprise. 

We  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  mankind  as  we  once  served  ourselves  in  the  great  day 
of  our  declaration  of  independence,  by  taking  up  arms  against  a  tyranny  that  threatened  to  master  and  de- 
base men  everywhere  and  joining  with  other  free  peoplRS  in  demanding  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world  what 
we  then  demanded  and  obtained  for  ourselves.  In  this  day  of  the  revelation  of  our  duty  not  only  to  defend 
our  rights  as  a  Nation,  but  to  defend  also  the  riglits  of  free  men  throughout  the  world,  there  has  been 
vouchsafed  us  in  full  and  inspiring  measure  the  resolution  and  spirit  of  united  action.  We  have  been 
brought  to  one  mind  and  purpose.  A  new  vigor  of  common  counsel  and  common  action  has  been  revealed 
in  us. 

We  should  especially  thank  God  that  in  such  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  enterprise 
the  spirits  of  men  have  ever  entered  upon,  we  have,  if  we  but  observe  a  reasonable  and  practicable  econ- 
omy, abundance  with  which  to  supply  the  needs  of  those  associated  with  us  as  well  as  our  own. 

A  new  light  shines  about  us.  The  great  duties  of  a  new  day  awaken  a  new  and  greater  national  spirit 
in  us.    We  shall  never  again  be  divided  or  wonder  what  stuff  we  are  made  of. 

And  while  we  render  thanks  for  these  things  let  us  pray  Almighty  God  that  in  all  humbleness  of  spirit 
wa  may  look  always  to  Him  for  guidance;  that  we  may  be  kept  constant  in  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  ser- 
vice; that  by  His  grace  our  minds  may  be  directed  and  our  hands  strengthened,  and  that  in  His  good  time 
liberty  and  security  and  peace  and  the  comradeship  of  a  common  justice  may  be  vouchsafed  all  the  nac 
Uons  of  the  earth. 

Wherefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate  Thurs- 
day, the  29th  day  of  November  next,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  and  invite  the  people  through- 
out the  land  to  cease  upon  that  day  from  their  ordinary  occupations  and  In  their  several  homes  and  places 
Df  worship  to  render  thanks  to  God,  the  Great  Ruler  of  nations. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused   the  seal  of  the  United  States  tobe  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  this  7th  day  of  November,  in.  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Unlt6<r.States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-second.  Uw^^'  WOODROW  WILSON. 

By  the  President.    ROBERT  LANSING,  Secretary  of  State'?,oJ^j(j^; 

JANUARY    6     IS     BRITAIN'S     DAY    OF    THANKSGIVING. 

In  setting  aside  January  6,  1918,  as  the  thanksgiving  day  throughout  the  British  Empire,  King  George, 
in  a  proclamation  on  November  7,  said: 

"The  worldwide  struggle  for  the  triumph  of  right  and  liberty  is  entering  upon  Its  last  and  most  difficult 
phase.  The  enemy  is  striving  by  desperate  assault  and  subtle  intrigue  to  perpetuate  the  wrongs  already 
committed  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  a  free  civilization.  We  have  yet  to  complete  the  great  task  to  which 
more  Ihan  three  years  ago  we  dedicated  ourselves.  At  such  a  time  I  would  call  upon  you  to  deyote  a  spe- 
cial day  to  prayer  that  we  may  have  the  clear-sightedness  and  strength  necessary  to  the  victory  of  "our  cause." 
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THE     RAILROADS'    WAR    BOARD. 

(Prepared  and  Revised  to  November  30,  1917,  by  that  Organization.) 

On  April  11  of  this  year — five  days  after  war  was  declared — the  railroads  of  this  country  voluntarily 
agreed  among  themselves  to  merge  competitive  activities  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  subordinate  all  in- 
dividual Interests  to  service  for  the  Nation.  They  agreed  practically  that  all  ownership  names  should  be 
wiped  out  on  the  260,000  miles  of  track  owned  by  them  and  that  their  vailous  lines  should  be  operated  as 
a  single  continental  system,  the  operation  to  be  directed  by  a  committee  of  five  Icnown  officially  as  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  generally  called  the  Railroads'  War  Board. 

The  War  Board  consists  of  Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  Mr.  Howard  Elliott,  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford;  Mr.  Hale  Holden,  of  the  Chicago,  Burtington  &  Qulncy,  Mr. 
Samuel  Rea  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Working  with  the 
War  Board,  are  a  number  of  subcommittees,  some  territorial  to  meet  local  problems  as  they  arise,  and  others, 
like  the  War  Board  Itself,  national  In  scope  and  to  handle  such  specific  questions  as  car  service,  troop  trains, 
military  accounts,  express  service  and  the  like.  With  the  formation  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  a  Nation- 
wide campaign  of  education  was  started  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  shippers  and  the  general  public. 
What  has  been  accomplished  through  this  co-operation  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Freight  congestion  at  many  important  shipping  points  has  been  averted  by  promptly  moving  empty 
cars  from  one  railroad  to  another  irrespective  of  ownership.  Through  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  the  rail- 
roads have  been  able  to  move  more  than  200,000  empty  freight  cars  into  districts  where  they  have  been  most 
Deeded.  Through  the  pooling  of  lake  coal  and  lake  ore,  a  saving  of  52,000  cars  in  moving  those  commodi- 
ties alone  has  been  achieved.  A  further  saving  of  133,000  freight  cars  has  been  made  possible  by  the  pooling 
of  tidewater  coal.  Approximately  30,000,000  miles  of  train  service  a  year  have  been  saved  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  passenger  trains  not  essential  to  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  country.  This  reduction  of  pas- 
senger service  has  released  hundreds  of  locomotives  and  train  crews  and  cleared  thousands  of  miles  of  track 
that  are  absolutely  needed  in  the  freight  service  for  the  transportation  of  war-time  necessities.  In  addition 
to  maintaining  the  commercial  life  of  the  country  at  high  pitch,  the  railroads  have  also  delivered  more  than 
100,000  carloads  of  supplies  to  the  cantonments  and  other  army  training  camps,  and  handled  troop  move- 
ments involving  more  than  a  million  men.  The  complete  freight  statistics  for  1917  were  not  available 
when  The  World  Almanac  went  to  press,  but  the  records  of  the  roads  through  October  indicated 
that  they  would  successfully  handle  at  least  16  per  cent,  more  freight  In  1917  than  in  1916;  an  increase  equiva- 
lent to  the  combined  freight  traffic  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria. 

Among  some  of  the  other  things  accomplished  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  its  existence  have  been  the  designing  of  special  equipment  for  hospitals  and  troop  train  service,  the  stand- 
ardization of  settlements  between  the  Government  and  the  railroads,  eliminating  a  volume  of  correspond- 
ence, and  red  tape,  and  the  creation  of  a' Special  Committee  on  Express  Transportation  composed  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  American,  Wells  Fargo,  and  Southern  Express  Companies,  to  co-ordinate  the  work  ol 
the  companies  with  the  general  problem  of  transportation. 

Following  Is  the  full  organization  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
which  has  been  carrying  on  the  war  activities  of  the  roads  throughout  the  country : 

General  Committee — Fairfax  Harrison,  General  Chairman;  George  Hodges,  Assistant  to  General  Chair- 
loan;   J.    E.    Fairbanks,    Secretary. 

Northeastern  Department^ i.  H.  Hustis,  Receiver,  Boston  and  Maine,  Boston,  Chairman;  H.  M.  Blscoe, 
l^ice-President,  Boston  and  Albany:  Howard  Elliott,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Intercorporate  Belations, 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  ex-offlcio,  E.  J.  Pearson,  President,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Harttofd; 
Morris  McDonald.  President,  Maine  Central.  * 

Eastern  Department — L.  F.  Loree,  President,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  New  York,  Chairnmn: 
Elisha  Lee  Acting  Vice-President,  Pennsylvania;  W.  G.  Besler,  President  &  General  Manager,  Central  ol 
New  Jersey;  Samuel  Rea,  President,  Pennsylvania,  ex-officio;  A.  H.  Smith,  President,  New  York  Central 
Lines,  A   W.  Thompson,  Vice-President,  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Southeastern  Department — W.  J.  Harahan,  President,  Seaboard  Air  Line, 'Norfolk,  Va..  Chairman; 
E  H  Coapman,  Vice-President.  Southern  Railway;  Lyman  Delano,  Vice-President,  Atlantic  Coast  Line; 
R  V,  Taylor,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Mobile  and  Ohio;  W.  A.  Winburn,  President,  Central 
of  Georgia.  „  „  _ 

Central  Department — R.  H.  Aishton,  President,  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Chicago,  Chalrmah;  E.  E. 
Calvin,  President,  Union  Pacific;  Hale  Holden,  President,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy,  ex-officlo.  C.  H, 
Markham,  President,  Illinois  Central;  H.  V.  Mudge,  President,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande;  G.  L.  Peck,  Fourth 
Vice-President,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh;  E.  D.  Sewall,  Vice-President,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul;  G.  T.  Slade,  First  Vice-President,  Northern  Pacific. 

Southern  Department — W.  B,  Scott,  President.  Southern  Pacific..  Texas- Louisiana  Lines,  Houston, 
Chairman;  B.  F.  Bush.  Receiver,  Missouri  Pacific;  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee, 
Southern  Pacific,  ex-offlcio,  C.  E.  Schaff,  Receiver.  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  T.  M  Schumacher,  President. 
El  Paso  &  Southwestern. 

Western  Department — Wm.  Sproule,  President,  Southern  Pacific  Company,  Pacific,  San  Francisco, 
Chairman;  J.  D.  Farrell,  President,  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation;  C.  M.  Levey,  President 
Western  Pacific;  L.  C.  GUman,  President,  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle;  R.  S.  Lovett,  Chairman,  Executive 
Committee,  Union  Pacific;  E.  P.  Ripley,  President,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe. 

SUBCOMMITTEES. 

Commission  on  Car  Service — C.  M.  Sheaffer,  General  Superintendent  Transportation,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  Chairman;  W.  L.  Barnes,  Superintendent  Transportation,  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qulncy; 
W.  C.  Kendall,  Superintendent  Transportation,  Boston  &  Maine:  G.  F.  Richardson,  Superintendent  Trans- 
portation, Southern  Pacific;  J.  A.  Somerville,  General  Superintendent  Transportation.  Missouri  Pacific; 
D.  E.  Spangler,  General  Superintendent  Transportation,  Norfolk  and  Western;  C/.  B.  Phelps,  Superlnten- 
Uent  Transportation,  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

Mililary  Equipment  Standards — J.  T.  Wallis,  General  Superintendent  Motive  Power,  Pennsylvania, 
Altoona,  Chairman;  C.  E.  Chambers.  Superintendent  Motive  Power,  Central  of  New  Jersey;  C.  A.  Lindstrom, 
Assistant  to  President,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company;  F.  W.  Mahl,  Director  of  Purchases  and  Mechanical 
Engineer,  Southern  Pacific;  Peter  Parl<e,  Chief  Engineer,  the  Pullman  Company:  R  E.  Smith,  General 
Superintendent  Motive  Power,  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  C.  B.  Young,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Qulncy. 

Military  Transportation  Accounting — A.  H.  Plant,  Comptroller,  Southern  Railway  System,  Washington, 
Chairman;  M.  P.  Blauvelt,  Comptrffllfer,  Lehigh  Valley;  G.  R.  Martin,  Vice-President,  Great  Northern; 
A.  D.  McDonald,  Vice-President,  Southern  Pacific;  C.  B.  Seger,  Vice-President  and  Comptroller.  Union 
Pacific;  C.  I.  Sturgis,  General  Auditor;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy;  John  Carstenson,  Vice-President, 
New  York   Central. 

Military  Passenger  Tariffs — E.  L.  Bevington,  Chairman,  Transcontinental  Passenger  Association, 
Chicago,  Chairman;  F.  C.  Donald,  Commissioner,  Central  Passenger  Association;  W.  H.  Howard,  Chairman, 
Southeastern  Passenger  Association;  C.  L.  Hunter,  Vice-Chalrman,  Trunk  Line  Association;  W.  L.  Pratt, 
Chairman,  New  England  Passenger  Association. 

Military  Freight  Tarifis — L.  Green,  Vice-President,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  Chairman;  E  B. 
Boyd,  Chahman,  Western  Trunk  Line  Association;  L.  E.  Chalenor,  Chairman,  Southeastern  Freight  As- 
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«oolatlon;  R.  H.  Countiss,  Chairman,  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau;  F.  A.  Lelaad,  Chairman,  Southwest- 
em  TartH  Commission;  C.  C.  McCain,  Chairman,  Trunk  Line  Association;  E.  Morris,  Chairman,  Central 
Freight  Association. 

Material  and  Supplies — H.  B.  Spencer,  Vice-President,  Soufthern  Railway,  Washington,  Chairman; 
W.  E.  Hodges,  Vice-President,  Atchison,  Topelca  and  Santa  Fe;  F.  W.  Mahl,  Director  of  Purchases  and  Me- 
chanical Engineer,  Southern  Pacific;  W.  H.  Myers,  Vice-President,  Pennsylvania;  J.  W.  Taylor,  Assistant 
to  President,  Chicago,  Miiwaulcee  and  St.  Paul;  George  G.  Yeomans,  Purchasing  Agent,  New  York,  New 
Haven  and   Hartford. 

Express  Transportation — D.  S.  EUlott,  Vice-President,  American,  Washington,  Chairman:  J.  B.  Hocka- 
■day,,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Southern;  F.  S.  Holbrook,  Vice-F>resident,  Wells' Fargo;  H  E. 
Huff,  Vice-President,  Adams. 

INTEREST     TABLE— 4     PER     CENT.     BONDS. 

INTEREST   ON    S1,000    AT   4    PER   CENT.    PER    ANNUM    (365   DAYS). 

(Prepared  by  Government  Actuary.) 


Days. 

Interest  on 
SI, 000. 

Days. 

Interest  on 
Sl.OOO. 

DATS. 

Interest  on 
SI, 000. 

Days. 

Interest  on 
SI, 000. 

1 

50.10959 

.21918 

.32877 

.43836 

.54795 

.65753 

.87671 

1.09589 

1.42466 

1 . 64384 

1.86301 

2.08219 

2.19178 

2.41096 

2.63014 

28 

S3. 06849 
3.17808 
3.28767 
3.39726 
3.50685 
3.61644 
3.83562 
4.05479 
4.38356 
4.60274 
4.82192 
6.04110 
3.15068 
5.36980 
5.58904 

55  

S6. 02740 
6.13699 
6.24658 
6.35616 
6.46575 
6.57534 
6.79452 
7.01370 
7 . 34247 
7.56164 
7.78082 
8.00000 
8.109.59 
8.32877 
8 . 54795 

82 

83 

It:::::::: 

86 

87 

89 

91 

94 

96 

98 

100 

101 

103 

105 

S8. 98030 
0  OQ^iSQ 

2 

29 

56 

3 

30 

57  

Q  20548 

4 

31 

58 

9  31507 

5 

32 

59 

9  42466 

6 

33 

60. 

9  53425 

8 

35 

62 

9  75342 

10 

37 

64 

9  97260 

13 

40 

67  

10  30137 

15 

42 

69  .  .  . 

10  52055 

17 

44 

71 

73  .  .  .  • 

10.73973 

19 

46 

10  95890 

20 

47 

74 

76 

11  06849 

22 

49 

11  28767 

24 

51 

78 

11.50685 

INTEREST     T.ABLE— 31/2     PER     CENT.     BONDS. 
INTEREST    ON    SlOO   AT   3i^    PER   CENT.    PBIR   365    DAYS. 


Days. 

Interest. 

Days. 

Interest. 

Days. 

Interest. 

Days. 

Interest. 

1; 

SO. 00958904 
.01917808 
.03835616 
.05753425 
.07671233 
.09589041 
. 12465753 
. 14383562 
.16301370 
.19178082 
.21095890 
.22054795 
. 23972603 

26 

50.24931507 
.25890411 
.27808219 
.29726027 
.31643830 
.33561644 
.36438350 
.38356164 
. 40273973 
.43150685 
.45068493 
.46027397 
.47945205 

51 

$0.48904110 
.49893014 
. 51780822 
. 53698630 
.55616438 
. 57534247 
.60410959 
. 62328767 
. 64246575 
.67123288 
.69041096 
. 70000000 
.71917808 

76 

77 

79 

81 

83 

85 

88 

90 

92 

95 

97 

98 

100 

30  72876712 

2 

27 

52 

73835616 

4 

29 . . . ." 

64  

.75753425 

6 

31 .  . 

56 

77671233 

8 

33 

58  ; .  . 

. 79589041 

10 

35 

60 

81506849 

13 

38 

63  

84383562 

15 

40 

65 

.86301370 

17 

42 

67 

.88219178 

20 

45 

70 

.91095891 

22... 

47 

72 

.93013699 

23 

48 

73 

. 93972603 

25 

50 

175... 

.95890411 

ESTIMATED     WAR     TAX     OF     BIG     AMERICAN     CORPORATIONS. 

(Computed  and  published  by  Eastman,  Dillon  &  Co.,  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.) 


Bethlehem  Steel . . . 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Kep.  Iron  &  Steel ... 

U.  S.  Steel 

Am.  Car  &  Foundry. 
Am.  Locomotive. . . . 
Baldwin  Locomotive. 

Pressed  Steel  Car 

Am.  Smltg.  &  Rfg.  . . 
Anaconda  Copper. . . 

Utah  Copper 

American  Can 

Am.  Sugar  Refg 

Am.  Tel.  &  Tel 

Am.  Tobacco 

Central  Leather 

Corn  Products 

General  Electric 

Mexican  Pet 

Pittsburgh  Coal 

Sears-Roebuck  Co. . .' 
U.  S.  Rubber 


Value  of 
Invest- 
ment 

Pre-Wai- 
Period. 


Dollars. 

15,041,000 

13,983,000 

27,298,000 

690,678,000 

45,300,000 

34,500,000 

30,000,000 

16.000,000 

133,000,000 

82,317,000 

32,300,000 

51,542,000 

127,650,000 

408,000,000 

130,000,000 

40,286,000 

29,935,000 

118,200,000 

55.731,000 

29,120,000 

65,000,000 

76.757,000 


Av.  Erngs. 

Before 

Divds., 

1911  to 

1913  Inc. 


Dollars. 

3,075,000 

1,596,000 

2,266,000 

63,586,000 

3,468,000 

3,573,000 

3,653,000 

1,413,000 

10,418,000 

11.741,000 

7,733,000 

5,195,000 

5,572,000 

31.009,000 

20,200,000 

3,473,000 

2,000,000 

12,200,000 

3.140,000 

2,048,000 

8,112,000 

5,732.000 


Increase 
in  Sur- 
plus Be- 
tween 1913 
and  1916. 


Dollars. 

7.156,000 

190.000 

11,723,000 

230,000,000 

555,000 

2,760,000 

4,062,000 

1,812,000 

4,950,000 

41,375,000 

35,077,000 

8,700,000 

120,000 

15,346,000 

dec.223,000 

13,950,000 

5,441,000 

17,221,000 

11,654,000 

2,110.000 

3,731,000 

11,745.000 


Capital 
Invested 

as  of 
Dec.  31, 

1916. 


Dollars. 

47,197,000 

14,173,000 

-39,022,000 

920,678,000 

45.855,000 

37,200,000 

34,002,000 

17,812,000 

137,950.000 

123,692,000 

67,377,000 

60,242,000 

127,770,000 

423,346,000 

129,777,000 

54,236,000 

35,376.000 

135,421,000 

67,385,000 

31,230,000 

68,731,000 

88,502,000 


Estimated 

Earnings 

1917. 


Dollars. 

60,000,000 

3,980,000 

23,000,000 

451,000,000 

10,310,000 

7,250.000 

6,400,000 

2,700,000 

37,000,000 

50,000,000 

30,000,000 

7,963,000 

13,500,000 

37',000,000 

14,000,000 

20,000,000 

12,000,000 

27,000,000 

8,900,000 

8,500,000 

16,500,000 

12,000,000 


Ernd, 
on 

Cap. 

Inv. 
1917. 


P.   C. 

127.1 
21.0 
59.9 

,48 . 9 
22.4 
19.4 
18.7 
15.0 
26.8 
40.4 
44.5 
13.2 
10.5 

-8.7 
10.7 
36.8 
26.9 
10.9 
11.7 
24.0 
24.0 
13.4 


Amount    of 

Taxes 

(Inc.  6% 

Income 

Tax). 


Dollars. 

32,000,000 
936,000 

10,002,000 
177,714,000 
1,891,000 
1,245,000 
1,062,000 
372,000 
9,029,000 

17,192,000 

11,120,000 
955,000 
1,724,000 
3,127,000 
1,276,000 
6,403,000 
3,577,000 
4,402,000 
1,320,000 
2,088,000 
3,470,000 
1,745,000 


Inc. 

Paid 
on 

Tax- 
es. 


P.C. 
53 
24 
43 
40 
18 
17 
17 
14 
24 
34 
37 
12 
13 
8 
9 
32 
30 
16 
15 
26 
21 
16 
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THE    WORLD'S    FOOD    NEEDS. 

((5fBcial  data  by  the  Deoartment  of  Agriculture  ) 

TO  supply  the  estimated  needs  of  the  Uolted  States,  the  Allies,  and  in  part  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe, 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  must  plant  for  1918  about  238.000,000  acres  of  land  to  staple  food  crops. 
This  Is  22  per  cent,  more  than  the  195,000,000  acres  which  represent  the  ten-year  average  plantings,  and 
4.5  per  cent  more  than  the  large  acreage — 227,000,000 — of  1917.  Compared  with  1917  these  acreages 
represent  Increases  of  22  per  cent,  for  Winter  wheat,  15  per  cent,  for  ail  whe^t.  51  per  cent  for  rye  and  5 
per  cent,  for  oats  and  decreases  of  6  per  cent,  for  barley  and  of  8  per  cent,  for  corn.  Compared  with  the 
preceding  ten-year  average  the  proposed  acreages  represent  43  per  cent,  for  Winter  wheat.  5  per  cent.  Spring 
wheat,  29  per  cent,  all  wheat.  124  per  cent.  rye.  7  per  cent,  barley,  27  per  cent  oat.s.  and  7  per  cent.  corn. 

The  following  table  made  public  in  October  by  the  Food  Administration  shows  the  normal  peace 
sources  of  the  annual  supplies  of  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium,  being  an  average  of  the 
three-year  pre-war  period: 


COMMODITY. 

Production. 

Imports  From 
United  .States. 

Imports  From 
Canada. 

Not  Imports. 
Other  Sources. 

Consump- 
tion. 

Wheat 

Bushels. 
690.675,000 
121.109,000 
570,890,000 
125.201.000 
78,573.000 

Bushels. 

79.426.000 

10.811.000 

6,783.000 

4.946.000 

567.000 

Bushels. 
1 12,900,000 

16,580.666 

6.660.000 

60.000 

Bushels. 

188.478,000 

135,675.000 

88,612,000 

63.030.000 

11,309.000 

Bushels. 
974.485  000 

266.696.000 

Oats 

682,865.000 

Barley 

199.793.000 

Rye 

90.537.000 

Total 

1.486.448,000 

102,533,000 

136,200.000 

487,134,000 

2.214,276,000 

The  normal  imports  of  wheat  are  381.000.000  bushels  and  of  other  cereals  345.000,000  bushels, 
estimate  of  the  1917  harvest  In  the  allied  countries  is  as  follows: 


The 


Commodity. 

1917 
Production. 

Average  Nor- 
mal Produc- 
tion. 

Deficiency 
In  Produc- 
tion Due 
to  War. 

COMMODITY. 

1917 
Production. 

Average  Nor- 
mal Produc- 
tion. 

Deficiency 
in  Produc- 
tion Due 
to  War. 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Bushels. 
393,770,000 

94,464.000 
337.235.000 

Bushels. 
690,675,000 
121,109,000 
570,890.000 

Bushels. 
196.905,000 

26,645,000 
233,655,000 

Barley 

Rye 

Total 

Bushels. 

93,585,000 

41,732,000 

Bushels. 
125,201,000 
78.673,000 

Bushels. 

31.616.000 

36.841.000 

960,786,000 

1,486,448.000 

525,662.000 

In  order  to  provide  normal  consumption  it  would  be  necessary  to  import  In  the  next  twelve  montlis  a 
total  of  677.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  674,000,000  bushels  of  other  cereals.  North  America  In  1917 
will  have  an  apparent  surplus  of  wheat  of  208,000,000  bushels  and  of  ~t>ther  cereals  of  about  950,000,000 
bushels. 


COMMODITY. 


Wheat. 
Corn. . . 
Oats. . . 
Barley . 
Rye. . . 


Total : 5.525,100.000     4,607,410.000 


United  States 
1917. 


Bushels. 

678.000.000 
3.124.000.000 
1.453,000.000 

214,000.000 
56.100,000 


Av'ge  Normal 
United  States 
Consumption. 


Bushels. 

509.304,000 
2.653,698.000 
1,148.713.000 

178.829.000 
35.866.000 


Probable 

United  States 

Surplus. 


Bushels, 

88.000.000 

470.000,000 

304.000,000 

35.000,000 

20.200.000 


Add  Possible 
Canadian 
Surplus. 


Bushels. 

120.000.000 

62.000,000 

30  000  COO 

9.000.000 

18.000,000 


917,200,000        239,000.000 


After  the  1917  grain  harvests  were  over  tlie  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome.  Italy,  jjs-- 
timated  the  1917  world  yield  as  follows:  Wheat  in  Algeria,  29,715,000  bu.shel3,  or  101.9  per  cent,  of  the  191G 
crop,  and  94.5  per  cent,  of  a  five-year  average,  1911-1915;  barley  in  Algeria,  ,33,208,000  bushels,  or  92.3  pec 
cent,  of  the  1916  crop,  and  85  per  cent,  of  a  five-year  average.  1911-1915.  Oats  in  Scotland.  49.528.000 
bushels;  In  Ireland.  93,244,000  bushels;  and  in  Al3:eria.  18,946,000  busliels.  or  144.2  per  cent,  of  the  1916 
crop.  The  1917  production  of  wheat  in  Spain.  France,  Scotland.  Ireland.  Switzerland,  Canada.  United 
States,  India.  Japan,  and  Algeria  was  given  as  1,665,489,000  bushels,  or  103.3  v>er  cent,  of  the  1916  crop, 
and  88.6  per  cent,  of  a  five  year  average,  1911-1915.  The  1917  production  of  rye  in  Spain,  Ireland,  Switzer- 
land, Canada,  and  United  States  was  put  at  89,950,000  bushels,  or  110.7  per  cent,  of  the  1916  crop,  and 
126.8  per  cent,  of  a  five  year  average,  1911-1915.'  The  1917  production  of  barley  in  Spain.  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, Swltzerliind,  Canada.  United  States,  Japan,  and  Algeria  was  given  as  464.289,000  bushels,  or  102.4 
per  cent,  of  the  1916  crop,  and  98.4  per  cent,  of  a  five  year  average.  1911-1915.  The  1917  production  of 
oats  in  Spain,  Switzerland,  Canada,  and  United  States  w.is  set  at  1,995,504,000  bushels,  or  119.9  per  cent, 
of  the  1916  crop,  and  118.1  per  cent,  of  a  five  year  average,  1911-1915.  The  1917  production  of  corn  la 
Spain,  Switzerland,  and  United  States  was  put  at  3,273,996,000  bushels,  or  125.3  per  cent,  of  the  1916  crop. 

A  United  States  Government  estimate  of  the  world's  food  animal  increase  or  decrease  in  the  past  year 
iB  as  follows: 


In  OCTOBER,  1917. 

Increase 
(  +  )  or  De- 
crease ( — ), 
United 
States. 

Decrease, 

Western 

Allies. 

IN   OCTOBER,    1917. 

Decrease 
In  Other 
Countries, 
Including 
Enemies. 

Total  Net 
Decrease. 

Cattle 

+  7.090,000 
—3,000,000 
+  6,275.000 

8.420.000 

17.500,000 

7.100,000 

Cattle 

26.750,000 
34.000.000 
31,600,000 

28.080.000 

Sheep 

Sheep 

54,600,000 

Hogs 

32.425.000 

Total 

Total.... 

33,020,000 

92,350,000 

116.005,000 

Co-operative  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Seed  Stocks  Coniifijttee  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation  to  ]?Si\«re  the  holding  of  sufflclent  good  seed 
•wheat  and  rye  to  sow  next  year's  war  crops.  The  corporation  exeiu;)ted  from  its  thirty  day  storage  limita- 
tion lots  of  grain  examined  by  the  committee  and  found  to  be  gbou  i»i'  use  as  seed. 
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What  New  York  City.  Eats  in  a  Week. 


UNITED    STATES    CROPS    IN    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

(Showing  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  crops  of  1863,  and  the  av^-age  nrices  per  bushel  for  them  in  tb« 

month  of  November,  1863.) 


States. 

Corn, 
Yield. 

Corn, 
Price 

Wheat, 
Yield. 

Wheat, 
Price. 

Rye, 
Y'ield. 

Rye, 
Price. 

Oats, 
Yield. 

Oats, 
Price. 

Barley, 
Yield, 

Maine 

34 
36 
39 
35 
48 
33 

.33  ^ 

23 
34 

■■■  ,  30-?:^ 
■  -'2S>^ 

;  ■  24M 

21 
32 
27 
23  H 
32 
43  , 
32  3-5 

SI. 17 
1.26 
1   16 
1.20U 
1.17 
1.2(1 
1  00, 

•  i.oi; 

1.00 
.94 
.91 
.03H 

,     .74i, 

;74  ■ 

'     .  68  !4 
.62  4 
.52 
.64 
.65H 
.40 
i31 
.37 

12 
14 
12 
liVi 
20 
15  H 
.      18 
14 
18 
16 

ny, 

13% 

13  k' 

13 
■  1414 
12  1-5 

16 

14M 

15 

14 

19 

20 

SI.  76 
1.92 
1.58 
1  94 
1  50. 
1.6/. 
1.60 
1.39;4 
1.63 
1.42'^ 
1.64H 
1.02 
,1.13. 
1.31 
1 .  06 
1.05 
1.02 

.92 

.70K 

.76 

.88 

.58!^ 

13 
16 
15 
16  ' 
17 .  . 
14. 
10 
1?  2-3 
15 
13  H 
12 
13 
14 
13 
16 
16 
17 
15M 
18 
18 
23 
30 

SI.  20 
1.29 
1.17 

l-T' 

1.24 : . 

1 .00 
1.07H 
■  1  .-14 
1.08 
1.08 

.91 

„89 
'    .89" ■ 

.93 

.74Ji 

.64 

.74H 

.60 

.59 

.02M 

.48H 

26 

30 

35 

26 
,      35  . 
■     31  . 
.     ^O"; 
.  .'■  28  ; 
-  23  ?g 

25  H 

15 

23  V, 

27% 
34  Vi 
27 
321/2 
35 
33  H 

S   .67 

.  62  >A 

.64 

.80 
,    .70 
;    .72 

.70 
;  .70 

.73 

.69 

.63 

.65 

.58% 

.55 

.58 

.57 

.57 

.52 

.63>^ 

.39 

.38 

.57 

23 

23    J 
27    1 
22 
23 
25 
20   : 
21  1-5 

22 

Kew  Hampshire. « 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island , , ; .....: 

Connectici^t .      ,,.,,.,..,„... 
Delaware, ,..'.-.  i ,..'.....,,.. 
New^Tforki, . ., . .  .-.a  . .,'.,,.. 
New  Jersey'. ;'..;..'....... '. 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Kentucky. . , 

•••28-* 

22)4 

23 
22 
23 
22 
23  2-3 
24!^ 
27 
43 

Ohio ...,.,.  t.. 

MtclilgaD .  i .'."". , . . 

Indiana 

Illinois 

M  issouri 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota .  ,  .  . .  i . . , , , 

Kansas^, . . . .  i ,!..... 

Nebraska  Territory 

States. 

Barley, 
Price. 

Buck- 
wheat, 
Yield. 

Buck- 
wheat, 
Price. 

Pota- 
toes, 
Yield. 

Pota- 
toes, 
Price. 

Hay. 
Yield. 

Hay, 
Price. 

To- 
bacco, 
Yield. 

To- 
bacco, 
Price. 

Maine 

SI.  08 
1.08 
1.07 

i.oa?i 

1   18 

1.06 

1.20 

1.18 

1.07.H 

1.21H 

27 
20 
24 
18H 

3   .71 

1.19 

.69 

.87 

126 
121 

97 
106 

95 
107 

75 

85 

75  H 
102 

71 

92  ^^ 

72  H 

96  M 
62, 
70^ 

103 

97  ^i 
103 

91 
112 
82  H 

S   ^5 
.46 
.50 
.68 
.77 
.67 
.80 
.54 
.62 
.61M 
.71 
.72 
.76 
.51 
.76 
.74 
.59 
.39H 
.44H 
.41 
.47 
.  82  H 

1^ 

in 
IH 

I'A 
IK 
1 
IM 

1 

IM 

IH 

1  3-5 

1% 

315.27 

14.00 

8.59 

17.58 

20.00 

15.00 

25.00 

13.28 

19.00 

19.00 

22.00 

18.25 

16.75 

11.25 

14.50 

11.50 

14.00 

9.00 

6.00 

7.00 

5.00 

4.62 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

1,446 
1,300 
1,500 

Rhode  Island 

S     25* 

Connecticut 

14 
10 
16 
16  H 
15 

2m 

25 

11 

10 

16 

11 

UH 

10 

14 

16 

.93 
1.00 

.73H' 
.90}^ 
,84 
.89 

.97 
.86 
.71 

.72H 

.75'.^ 

.84 

.93 

.63 

.25 

Delaware 

New  York 

1,167 

1,550 

1,277 

650 

975 

757 

1,067 

769 

666 

750 

1,133 

■■■■745 
880 

.20 

New  Jersey 

.19% 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Kentucky 

1.25 
1.15 
1.09 
1.25 

.94H 
.98M 
.96 '4 
.73M 
.84H 
.85^ 
.32  2-5 

Ohio 

Mlchi£:aQ 

•?r^ 

Indiana 

Illinois 

.12?^ 

Wisconsin 

.12 

.18)^ 
.20 

Nebraska  Territory 

CAverage  yield  per  acre  of  flax  straw  per  ton,  and  seed  per  bushel,  in  1863,  and  average  price  of  flax  straw 

per  too,  and  seed  per  bushel,  in  1863.) 


States. 

Yield. 

Price.         1 

States. 

Yield. 

Price. 

I^a,in6       .           .    • . 

Tons. 

Bush. 

Straw. 

Seed. 

Kentucky 

Tons. 

Bush. 
12 

9 
10 

8 

1 
9 

12 
9 

11 

Straio. 

"k'.m 

12.50 
5.00 
7.00 

Seed. 
1  25 

Npw  HaniDshire  .... 

Ohio     

1 
2 

IH 

1  83 

3  00 

MasstichuspttFS 

Indiana 

Illinois 

1  67 

1.81 

1.90 

Delaware 

Wiscoasin 

Minnesota 

1 

1.94 

IH 

1!^ 

Wo 

9 
10 

9 
10 

SIO.OO 
15.25 
11.00 

S2.33 
2.33 
2.20 

i 
2 

5.00 

1.15 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Kansas 

Nebraska  Territory   .  . 

THE    COUNTRY'S    RICE    STORAGE    CAPACITY. 

TflE  total  storage  capacity  of  rice  mills,  elevators,  and  warehouses,  three-fourths  of  which  is  in  the 
South,  is  37,619,000  bushels,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Not  counting  the  warehouses  used  by  rice  importers,  brewers,  jobbers,  or  wholesale  mer- 
chants, and  therefore  restricted  largely  to  storages  at  points  of  production  for  domestic  rice  available  as 
food,  the  figures  show  that  the  largest  storages  e.xist  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  with  California  and  Arkansas 
the  only  other  Stptes  having  storages  of  3,000.000-bu3liel  capacity.  The  States  rank  as  follows:  Louis- 
iana, 19,894,000  bushels:  Texas,  10.476,000;  California,  3,870,000;  Arliansas,  3,079,000;  Tennessee, 
260,000:  South  Carolina,  50.000.  Of  tlie  233  warehouses,  Louisiana  haa  133,  storing  19,869,000  of  the  36,- 
529,000  busnela  capacity  of  this  form  of  storage. 


c-.i-:       .>  :,:  ..  1    (     (W.HAT    NEW    YORK    CITY    EATS    IN    A    WEEK.         . 

ilw  i  A' special  oommlttso  of  thB>Charnbec  of  Commerce  has  found  tuat  this  is  whait  New  ^ork  City  must 
idve  each ■! week  to*lteep  from  going 'hungry:  Grain  and  flour  2  100 'carloads;  railki  2,000;  vegcOables, 
l;636;'dalry«ppoauct3i.760;  fruits, J760;  meats,  660;  live  stooU.  sisj-^rocciiea,  324;'  poultri^,  £r5pcAHQod 
goods,' 20b;  seal  food.  132!  total,  9,261  i<;arloads.  ■     •       _"    ,  r  .-.-■.■  .   .ii     .)■  .-    .■  ;■   '.       ,j  -.v.-.i 


Fat — A  Necessary  Constituent  of  the  Dietary. 
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BANKING    AND    INSURANCE    IN    JAPAN. 

'  (From  Report  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  covering  year  ending  August,  1917.) 

At  the  end  of  the  period  the  bank's  note  issue  was  8302,050,147.  Against  this  the  bank  held  specie 
reserve  at  S242,530,250,  and  securities  at  $59,519,897,  which  total  $302,050,147.  Fixed  loans  amounted 
to  83,474,545,  but  advances  to  exchange  banks  came  to  $59,973,923.  Rediscounts  and  other  loans  came 
to  824,583,780  and  $254,542,  respectively.  The  bank  held  at  the  end  of  the  period  Government  deposlta 
to  the  amount  of  $228,242,870,  and  private  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $13,065,010,  exclusive  of  miscellaneous 
deposits.  The  surplus,  or  net  profit  for  the  term,  was  $2,338,942,  and  was  distributed  as  follows:  Ordinary 
dividends  at  6  percent,  per  annum,  $560,812;  reserve,  $249,250;  depreciation  in  properties,  84,985;  bonuses 
and  social  expenses  for  officers,  $90,727;  secondary  dividends  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  $560,8^2;  carried 
forward  to  next  term,  8872,356;  total,  $2,338,942.  '        ;      ■  ... 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in  July  the  insurance  companies  of  Japan 
held  3,629,955  policies,  amounting  to  $2,818,344,992.  The  numbers  and  amounts  in  gold  dollars  in  each 
class  were:  Life  insurance,  1,948,815  policies,  $608,852,930;  conscription  insurance,  306,402,  $25;331,716; 
accident  insurance,  14,762,  $13,113,066;  fire  insurance,  1,252,117,  $1,736,559,669:  marine  insurance,  61,603, 
3415,495,416;  freight  insurance,  6,850,  89,255,212;  miscellaneous,  39,406,  $9,736,983;  total,  3,629,955  policies, 
S2,818,344,p92.  

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS. 

(By  the  United  .States  Department  of  Labor.) 

[The  relative  price  shows  the  per  cent,  that  the  average  price  on  the  15th  of  each  month  was  of  the  average 

price  for  the  year  1916.1 


ARTICLE. 

Unit. 

A\TERAGE  Money  Price  July  15. 

Relative 

Price 

JULY 

15. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Sirloin  steak 

Pound. . . . 

$0,265 
.233 
.201 

$0,270 
.245 
.208 
.175 
.127 
.222 
.273 
.279 
.154 
.219 

$0,265 
.240 
.206 
.167 
.123 
.211 
.270 
.265 
.145 
.208 
.198 
.278 
.343 
.232 
.087 
.063 
1.003 
.033 
.091 
.223 
.035 
.076 
.135 
.125 
.070 
.299 
.546 

SO. 287 
.260 
.220 
.179 
.132 
.234 
.290 
.323 
.208 
.241 
.200 
.319 
.355 
.243 
.088 
.062 
.927 
.033 
.091 
.352 
.053 
.117 
.134 
.128 
.087 
.299 
.546 

.50.327 
.306 
.257 
.219 
.165 
.316 
.429 
.396 
.274 
.280 
.266 
.420 
.459 
.330 
.111 
.088 
1.766 
.059 
.106 
.645 
.051 
.195 
.160 
,148 
.091 
.306 
.599 

97 
95 
95 

■   95 
97 
96 
91 
92 

99 
100 
98 
102 
99 
98 
95 
95 
88 
93 

97 
98 
97 
97 
96 
93 
94 
90 
83 
88 
98 
74 
87 
90 
96 
97 
93 
96 

100 
55 
72 
69 

101 
97 
87 

100 

100 

105 

106 

104 

104 

103 

103 

101 

110 

119 

102 

99 

85 

90 

94 

97 

95 

86 

96 

100 

87 

109 

106 

100 

99 

109 

100 

100 

120 

Round  steak 

12.5 

Rib  roast 

121 

Chuck  roast 

127 

Plate  beef 

" 

129 

Pork  chops 

i4                •    •     •     • 

.216 
.278 
.282 
.159 
.217 

139 

Bacon 

149 

Ham 

135 

Lard 

157 

Hens 

119 

132 

Eggs,  strictly  fresh 

Butter 

Dozen .... 
Pound .... 

.300 
.347 

.300 
.343 

80 

88 

80 
87 

112 
117 

128 

Milk 

Quart 

16-oz.  loaf* 
}4-bbI.,bag 
Pound .... 

■     .088 

"isog 

.030 

.088 
.055 
.787 
.031 

97 

■■■75 
87 

97 
85 
73 
92 

122 

Bread 

135 

Flour 

164 

Corn  meal 

174 

Rice        

116 

Potatoes     .          . , 

Peck 

Pound    . . 

.288 

.405 

71 

ioo 

159 

Onions 

104 

Beans  \navv 

177 

119 

Raisins  ...          ... 

•  t 

.    .    . 

115 

Sugar 

ti      •  •  •  • 

.054 

.052- 

68 

65 

114 

Coffee     ...              .      . 

102 

Tea     

•  • 



110 

All  articles  combined. .  .  . 

88 

90 

88 

97 

128 

*  16  ounces,  weight  of  dough. 


FISH    CULTURE. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  output  of  fish  and  fish  eggs,  for  a  series  of  years,  issued 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries: 


Year. 


1890... 
1895. .  . 
1900. .  . 
1912... 
1913..  . 


Eggs. 


44,280,000 

55,408,200 

88,682.000 

229,599,960 

422,275,873 


Fry. 


261,700,606 

561,894,350 

1,070,756,779 

3,426,106,826 

3.421,591,295 


Fiug'lings, 
Yearlings, 
&    Adults. 


383,942 

2,613,302 

4,897,975 

32,214,271 

19,726,114 


Cost 

Per 

Yeah. 

Million 

1914..  . 

8292.64 

1915..  . 

250.00 

1916..  . 

147.44 

1917..  . 

140.82 

Eggs. 


530,213,575 
536,260,143 
425,700,794 
318,939,100 


Fry. 


3,494,991,837 
3,694,281,699 
4,339,300,337 
4,757,908,782 


Flng'lings, 
Yearlings, 
&   Adults. 


22,438,005 
58,215,962 
92,261,435 
82,115,411 


Cost 

Per 

Million 


134.80 
131.55 
117.86 
114.46 


FAT— A   NECESSARY  CONSTITUENT  OF  THE   DIETARY. 

(By  the  New  York  City  Health  Department.) 
Among  the  many  contributions  to  our  knowledge  made  by  the  war,  none  are  of  greater  Interest  or 
more  Important  than  those  made  in  the  domain  of  dietetics.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  economies  enforced 
in  almost  all  the  warring  countries  because  of  diminished  available  supplies  of  certain  staple  foodstuffs. 
So  far  as  the  fat  content  of  the  diet  is  concerned,  the  feeding  of  the  civilian  Belgium  population,  for  example, 
showed,  according  to  Mr.  Hoover,  that  health  could  be  maintained  by  a  daily  ration  providing  40  grams 
of  fat.  The  present  German  ration  provides  but  little  over  30  grams  of  fat,  while  the  consumption  of  fat 
by  the  American  people  is  over  150  grams  per  person  per  day.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  fat  and 
carbohydrate,  both  being  fuel  foods,  could  be  substituted  one  for  the  other  in  the  diet,  merely  making  the 
appropriate  allowance  &s  based  on  the  cftlorie  value  of  the  foodi  This  -is  now  isnOwn  not  to  be  the  case; 
a  cert^n  amount  of  fat  in  the  diet  is  Indispensable.  According  tO' Mrj  Hoover,  an  increase  io.tuheraulosis 
m&nifested  itself  among  the  Belgian,  children  when  the  fat  ration-. wa^  reduced  too  low.  lA  more  striUlMg 
leffwil  of .  a  Testrjcted  fat  ration  is  .afforded  in  what  has  become  known  inGormany  as  rKriegsoedom' --(Wftf- 
oederaa).'  This  is  a  peculiar  disease  which  appears  to  have  become  widespread  In  Germany,  during-ithe 
jji-esent  year,  and  which,  according  to  the  scientists  over  there,  is  distinctly  a  nutritional  disorder. 
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Seed  Planting  in  the  United  States. 


SEED   PLANTING    IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

(Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
NEW   ENGLAND. 


Kind  of  Ccop. 

Date  of  Planting. 

Best  Soli. 

Amount  of 
Manure 
per  Acre. 

Amount  of 
Seed  per 
Acre  (1). 

Weeka 
to  Ma- 
turity. 

Com ', . . 

May  10  to  30 

Fall  or  Spring. ;"..... 

Apr.  to  May 

Apr  to  June  20 

Apr.  to  May,  Sepb. . . 

June  1  to  20 

May  to  June 

Apr   15  to  May  1 

July  1  to  Aug.  3 

Apr.  15  to  May  5 

Seed  bed  Apr 

Sandy  or  clay  loam . . 
Clay  loami 

8  to  12  tons 

8  to  12  qts 

2  bush 

2  to  3  bush 

2  to  3  bush 

5  to  6  pecks. . . . 
1  to  1 M  bush .  . 

8  to  16  qts 

8  to  20  bush . . . 
1  lb 

14-17 

Wheat  .  .;..:. 

18  tons 

20 

Oata.     .».'•.".;. 

Strong  loam 

Strong  loan ......... 

6  to  8  tons 

11-15 

Barley . .  '..'.... 

7  to  8  tons 

10-15 

Rye ' . . . . 

Medium  loam 

Light  loam 

7  to  8  tons 

40 

Buckwheat  .... 

4  to  6  tons 

10-15 

White  beans.  . . 

Sandy  loam 

7  to  8  tons 

8-14 

Potatoes.   ..... 

Rich  loam 

15  to  20  tons 

10  tons 

12-20 

Turnips . 

Sandy  loam 

10 

Mangels   ...... 

Strong  heavy  loam.  . 
Sandy  loam 

8  to  15  tons. 

4  toG  lbs 

17-22 

8  to  12  tons 

9-12 

Hay          

MIDDLE    STATES. 

Corn..    .    , 

Wheat ,        

Oats.-      

Barley , 

Rye ... 

Buckwheat 

Apr  20  to  May  30... 
Sept.  20  to  Oct.  20... 

Mar  to  May 

Mar  to  May 

Sept   1  to  Oct   1 

June  to  July 

May  to  June 

Mar.  to  May . .    

May  to  June 

Mar  to  July 

July 

Medium  loam 

Loam 

Moist  clay  loam 

Clay  loam 

Sand  or  gravel  loam. 
Loam 

8  to  12  toas  manure. 
8  tons;  300  lbs.  fer... 
8  tons;  300  lbs.  fer... 
8  tons:  300  lbs.  fer... 
8  tons;  300  lbs.  fer... 
5  tons 

6  to  8  qts 

2  bush 

2  to  2 14  bush . . 
2  to  2 ,4  bush .  . 

1 54  bush 

^  to  m  bush . 

1 S^  bush 

8  to  15  bush . .  . 
10  tQ  12  bush .  . 

4  to  8  oz 

2  to  5  lbs 

10  to  15  bush.  . 
20  qts. . , 

16-18 
41-43 
16-17 
13-16 
40-43 
8-10 

White  beans  . . . 

Sandy  loaod 

8  tons 

13-14 

Potatoes     , .    . . 

Loam 

10  to  18  tons 

14-22 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Sandy  loam 

10-15 

Cabbage 

Turnips 

Clay  or  sandy  loam. . 
Loam. ,.« 

300  to  600  lbs.  fer .  . . 

8-15 
10-12 

Mangels 

May ..«. 4. •••••••.. 

Loam 

io  to  20  tons 

15-18 

Flax 

May 

Limestone  loam. . .    . 

8-10 

Tobacco 

Seed  bed  Mar 

Aug  to  Ocr 

Feb  to  Apr 

Sandy  loam 

Commercial  fer 

15-20 

Hay,  timothy.. . 

Clay  loam 

6  to  8  qts 

Hay.  clover 

Clay  loam 

6  qts 

CENTRAL    AND    WESTERN    STATES. 


Corn 

Apr   1  to  June  1 

Fall  or  Spring 

Apr    1  to  May  1 

Fall  or  Spring  (1) 

Sept   1  to  30 

June 

May  10  to  June  10  .. 
Mar.  15  to  June  1 .  . . 
July  15  to  Aug.  30. . . 

Apr.  I  to  May  15 

Mar   15  to  May  15.  . 

Seed  bed.  Mar 

Apr.  to  May 

Black  or  sandy  loam. 

Strong  loam 

Clay  loam 

5  to  1 0  tons 

6  qts 

16-20 

Wheat 

8  tons , 

8  tons .■' 

2  bush 

40-42 

Oats 

2  to  3  bush . 
2  bush 

12-14 

Barley 

Clay  loam 

8  tons 

11-13 

Rye 

Light  loam 

8  tons 

1  to  2  bush . 
1  to  2  bush . 
1  'A  bush  .  . 

35-40 

Buckwheat. . . . 

Clay  loam 

5  tons 

10-12 

White  beans.    . . 

Clay  loam 

8  cons. 

12 

Potatoes 

Sandy  loam 

5  to  10  tons 

5  to  10  bush 
1  to  6  lbs . . 

10-20 

Turnips 

Loam  or  muck 

Sandy  loam U  . 

Loam 

8  to  10  tons 

10-18 

Mangels 

8  to  12  tons 

6  to  8  lbs . . . 
2  to  3  pecks. 

22-24 

Flax 

10  to  15  tons 

8  to  10  tons         .    . 

15-20 

Tobacco ....... 

Sandy  loam         .    . 

Oz   to  6  so   rf^ 

15-18 

Hay '. 

Clay  loam 

10  tons 

8  to  15  lbs. . 

SOUTHERN    STATES. 


Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley.' 

Rye 

White  beans. 
Cabbage. . . . 
Watermelons. . . 


Fob 

Feb 

Sept. 

Feb., 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Oct., 

Mar 


Onions |Feb. 


Potatoes 
Sweet  potatoes. 

Pumpkins 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Tobacco 

Cow  peas 


Jan 

May 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb.. 

Seed 

May 


to  May  15 

to  June 

to  Nov 

May,  Sept 

to  May 

to  Oct 

to  May 

Mar.  to  May . . , 
1  to  May  10.  . . 

1  to  Apr.  10 

Feb.  to  Apr. . . 

to  June 

1  to  May  1 

1  to  Feb.  19 

Aug..  Apr .... 

bed,  Mar 

1  to  July  15. . . 


Sandy  loam  (2) 

Rich  loam 

Clay  loam  (2) 

Clay  loam  (2) 

Clay  loam  (2) 

Clay  loam  (2) 

Light  loam 

Light  loam 

Rich,  light  loam 

Loam  or  muck 

Light,  loose  loam . . . . 

Sandy  loam 

Rich,  light  loam 

Rich,  sandy  loam. . . . 

Rich,  light  loam 

Sandy  loam 

Sandy  loam 


10  bush.  cot.  seed.. , 

8  toas 

8  to  10  tons 

8  to  10  tons 

10  tons 

8  tons 

6  to  10  tons 

5  tons;  300  lbs.  fer. 


8  to  12  tons. 


8  to  15  tons 

200  to  300  lbs.  phos. 


1  to  3  bush . 
8  qts 

2  bush 

2  H  bush 

2i4  bush 

1  >4  bush 

1  to  2  bush . , 
H  io  >A  \b.. 

2  to  7  lbs.... 


8  to  10  bush.  . 
10  to  12  bush. 

4  to  7  lbs 

4  to  9  oz 

2  to  6  lbs.  . .  . 
oz.  to  6  sq.  rd. 
2  to  5  pecks. . . 


20-30 
18-20 

43 

17 

17 

43 
7-8 

14 
16-20/ 
16-24 
U-15 
12-15 
17-20 
14-20 
8-12 
18-20 
6-8 


(1)  The  standard  varieties  of  seed  planted  In  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 
Corn — New  England,  leaming,  sanford,  flint;  Middle  States,  learning,  white  dent,  yellow  dent;  Central 
and  Western  States,  leaming,  sanford,  flint,  white  dent,  Southern  States,  hickory  king,  goard-seed,  Cos 
proUflc.  Wheat— Middle  States,  fultz;  Central  and  Western  States,  fultz,  poole,  flfe:  Southern  States, 
lulcaster.  Oats— New  England,  white:  Middle  States,  white,  black;  Central  and  Western  States,  gray 
Norway  sliver  mine,  Russian;  Southern  States,  Texas  rustproof.  Barley — Middle  States,  mansbury; 
Soutuorn  States,  Tennessee  Winter.  Rye — New  England,  white;  Middle  States,  white.  Winter;  Central 
and  Western  States.  Winter;  Southern  States,  excelsior  Winter.  Buckwheat — Middle  States,  silver  bull; 
Central  and  Western  States,  silver  hull.  Potatoes — ^New  England,- green  mountain,  carmen  3,  rose;  Middle 
States,  rose,  carmen  3,  rural  2;  Central  and  Western  States,  hebron,  rural,  early  rose,  early  Ohio.  Tobacco 
— *.  intra!  and  Western  States,  yellow  prior,  Spanish,  white  burley,  Hay,  clover — JVUddle'^States,  medium 
red  .  V73C*  Potatoes— Mlddl^jStates,  yellow  Jersey;  Southern  States,  yellow  Jersey.  !  Cotton ^-SouU\ert 
States  Texas  stormprot  f.  r  Spring  wheat  Is  to  some  extent  grown  In  Ohio,  ludiaiU,  Illinois  And  many  ^ttier 
States.    _Lt  matures  In  eighteen  to  twenty  weeks.  ,         ,  ■  •        j     i     IP 

(2)  In  Texas -the  black  loam  Is  a  good  soil  tor  cotton, 'cord,  wheat  aid  most  other  field  Cr6f)3l 


Wheat  Prices,  1917  and  Before. 
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AMERICAN    WOOL    PRODUCTION. 

«  (Government  estimate.) 

The  production  of  raw  wool  in  1917  in  the  United  States  is  about  245,573,000  pounds,  which  is  683,000 
pounds  more  than  In  1916.  These  estimates  do  not  include  pulled  wool,  which  amounted  to  about  43.600,- 
000  pounds  in  1916.  The  average  price  of  wool  to  producers  on  August  15,  1917,  was  about  54.8  cents  pef 
pound,  compared  with  29  cents  on  August  15.  1916. 


States. 

Produc- 
tion, 
1916. 

Prod  uc- 
tion, 
1917. 

States. 

Produc- 
tion, 
1916. 

Produc- 
tion, 
1917. 

Maine     

Pounds* 

850 

■     185 

580 

125 

25 

75 

3,550 

80 

4,225 

30 

750 

1,900 

2,750 

570 

95 

495 

345 

13,650 

4,420 

3,855 

8,275 

2,510 

2,695 

4.875 

4,625 

Pounds* 

833 

183 

597 

119 

24 

75 

3,514 

80 

4,225 

31 

758 

1,862 

2,695 

553 

95 

455 

355 

13,923 

4,332 

3,855 

8,192 

2,636 

2,964 

4,875 

4.810 

North  t)akota ', 

South  t)akota. . . , 

Nebraska 

Pounds* 

1,350 

•      3.560 

1,830 

1,330 

3,125 

1.870 

350 

540 

590 

10.260 

500 

350 

24,570 

31,000 

8,400 

18,240 

5.950 

15,000 

10.000 

15,000 

4,750 

13.200 

11,600 

Pounds* 
1,418 

3.738 

1.922 

Kansas 

1.450 

Kentucky 

2.969 

Tennessee 

'   1,776 

New  York    

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

,..350 

New  Jersey 

491 

Ppnnavlv.inia            .    .    ......... 

560 

Te.xas 

10.045 

Oklahoma 

500 

Arkansas 

350 

Wo*;t  Virf?inia                          ... 

Montana 

23,343 

TJort.h  ("^flrolina. 

Wyoming 

30,380 

fioiit.h  Onrolinfl                        ... 

Colorado 

8.820 

New  Mexico 

18.422 

Florida               

Arizona 

6.831 

Ohio                   

Utah 

15.600 

Nevada 

10.200 

Illinois                

Idaho 

15,000 

Washington 

4.988 

Oregon 

13,200 

Minnesota 

California 

12,180 

Missouri 

United  States 

244,890 

246,573 

*  Thousands;  000  omitted. 

WHEAT    FRICeS,  191^    AND    BEFORE. 

CHICAGO  MARKET.* 


yBARa. 

Months  of 
Lowest 
Price. 

Yearly  Range 
of  Prices. 

Months  of 
Highest  Price. 

Vears. 

Months  of 
Lowest 
Price. 

Yearly  Range 
of  Prices. 

Months  of 
Hisncst  Price. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907..... 

April 

October 

December.  . 

January 

July 

October .... 

March 

January. . . . 

August 

Aug. -Sept... 
January .... 

64J^®1.09 
62     ©1.85 
64     ®     79  Vi 
aiVi®     87K' 
63H@     79H 
67H@     95 
70 '4®     93 
81}i@1.22 
77  ^  ©  1 .  24 
69»^©     94M 
71     @1.05>4 

December. 

May.t 

May. 

June. 

December. 

September. 

September. 

Octoter. 

February. 

April. 

October. 

1908 

1909.    .    . 

1910 

1911   .... 

July 

August. 
November. 
."Vpril 

84  4  ©  1 . 1 1 
99 '4  ©1  60 
89  !4  ©  1  .  27  ^-i 
83'4@1  01 
93'H@1  .20 
84      ©I    ^:>'/s 
77M@i.29'4 
98      ©  1 . 08 
98  ^4'  @  1 .  88  ■ 
151K.@3.25 

May. 
June. 
February. 
January. 

1912 

1913 

January.  .  . 
July-Aug    . 
July.  ..... 

Aug.-Sept    . 

June 

February     . 

May 
January 

1914 

1916 

1916 

December, 

February. 

October 

1917 

.'\  ugu.st. 

*  No.  2  cash  wheat,    t  The  Loiter  "corner"  figure. 

The  above  table  wa.9  compiled  by  Charles  B.  Murray,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  high  and  low  prices  of  wheat  in  the  Chicago  market  in  1917,  lor  future  delivery,  on  the  last  ten 
days  before  future  trading  was  suspended  by  the  Board  ot  Trade: 


August  15,  1917. 
"        16,      "     . 

17.  "  . 
"        18,     •'    . 

20,     "     . 


September. 


High. 


206 

200 

201 

202% 

205 


Low. 


200 

199?.-4' 

200 

202 

205 


August  21,  1917. 


23. 
24. 
25, 


September. 


High. 


210 
210 
207 
212 
213 


Low. 


207 

204 

204?-^ 

208 

210>A 


The  range  of  price  of  wheat  for  delivery  during  the  month  of  September,  1917,  In  August  was  S1.90K 
to  S2.31  per  bushel. 


Wheat  Range. 

Wheat  Range. 

Wheat  Range. 

Wheat  Range. 

January,  1917. 

May 170  J4  ©191 

July 143     ©155 

September . .  1 32  5i  @  1 42  }^ 

Apriil,  1917. 

May 195i4®279M 

July. 164  J^  ©236 

September..  141     @20<) 

February,  1917. 

May 154H©182'4 

July 136     ©1555^^ 

September . .  129     ©  143  J4 

May,  1917. 

May 255     ©325 

July 193'4@275 

September..  179     ©246 

March,  1917. 

May 175?i@198^ 

July 151^®168  34 

September  ..141     @  1 55  M 

June.  1917. 

July 193     ©240  ■ 

September. .  176     ©211 

^- —                   1  f—^ 

July,  1917. 

July 201     ©274 

September. .  182     ©234 

These  /igures  were  furnished  by  Walter  S.  Blowney,  Acting  Secretary  of  Chicago  Botod  of  Trade.  They 
cover  UO  to  the  time  the  Go'vernment  ordered  "future    tradings  stopped. 
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The.  National  Security  League. 


UNITED    STATES     COTTON    CONSUMPTION    AND    EXPORTS. 

(The  Cotton  Year  Enda  July  31.    Estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Department  of  Commerce.) 

EXPORTS. 


Country. 

Fiscal 

Year 

Ended 

June  30, 

1914. 

Fiscal 

Year 

Ended 

June  30. 

1917. 

COUNTRT. 

Fiscal 

Year 

Ended 

June  30, 

1914. 

Fiscal 

Year 

Ended 

June  30, 

1917. 

Europe:      v'  "      i  .■        !' 

;-  Austria^uhgary, . . .  .t 

BelgiumT;'  ...'...,,.' 

Bales. 

101,786 

216,825 

100 

1,091,137 

2,785,220 

1,650 

517,011 

34,614 

3.600 

6,323 

94,726 

285,158 

Bales. 
■i,023,i27 

Sweden.;* ; 

United  Kingdom: 

England , . . . 

Bales. 
48.609 

3.394,241 

1,965 

55,760 

Bales.:  .. 
....... ,'., 

2.793.38S 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Other  Europe 

232,771 

Greece., , 

Italy    '    i;    . . .; . , ......... 

060,57  i 

North  America: 
•  Canada ;,,.,■ 

146,992 

1,120 

31.948 

9 

10 

186.849i 

Netherladda. ..!.... .'.' 

Guatemala •'.',.  ,i 

5.030 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
West  Indies — French 

Hussia  in  Europe 

46,566 
366,262 

Spain.  .■ .  .  . 

^  :  CONSUMPTION    AND    EXPORTS    BY    MONTHS. 

'The  number  of  cotton  spindles  active  in  August  was  33,430,016.  compai-ed  with  32,292,103  in  the  same 
month  a  year  ago. 

In  tlie  following  table  is  given  the  domestic  consumption  of  lint  cotton  by  months;  also  domestic  exports, 
Including  linters.  figures  being  in  running  bales: 


MONTH. 

Domestic  Consumption. 

Exports. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

January 

603,701 
547,203 
602,230 
552,303 
615,171 
575,122 
541,496 
569,351 

542,081 
640,733 
613,754 
531,714 
675,566 
570,597 
489,933 
557,780 
529.227 
555,349 
584,082 
636,587 

467,862 

463,307 

524,867 

514,009 

493,798 

514.655 

570,4661 

464,392 

498,738 

500,635 

514,743 

555,005 

600.673 
356,039 
344,958 
313.692 
375.822 
245,938 
217,717 
470.447 

539.415 
703.932 
464,035 
522.375 
610,081 
549,926 
479,753 
424,639 
526,346 
801,471 
759.550 
737,502 

1,372,175 

1,501,701 

March 

1,208,573 

April . 

072,035 

May 

615,290 

June 

323,140 

July.    

257,826 

August 

162,059 

September 

501,585 

October ■ 

675,279 

November ■ . . 

524.392 

December 

558.278 

Total 

6,627,403 

6,082.477 

7,018,925 

8.372,333 

LESS    COTTON    GINNED    THAN    LAST    YEAR. 
Ginning  returns  to  September  1,  by  States,  compare  as  follows: 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

A  labama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

18.605 

134 

3,111 

146,594 

15.375 

5,749 

72 

22.373 

14.761 

.    2,881 

212,754 

29,780 

10.081 

289 

33.386 

320 

4.701 

133,161 

5,785 

4,615 

354 

46,241 

521 

5,214 

136,286 

3,783 

2,689 

968 

Georgia .,,.,.... 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. . . 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Other  States 


United  States. 


1917. 


86 
17.888 


397,796 


605.613 


1916. 


7,777 

26.765 

120 

522.008 


850.032 


191!: 


8 

4,294 

2 

269,626 

105 


461,357 


1914. 


238 

14.633 

26 

268,485 

133 


480.317 


THE     NATIONAL    SECURITY     LEAGUE. 

ORGANIZED  December  1,  1914.  in  response  to  a  call  issued  by  S.  Stanwood  Menken.  Herbert  Barry, 
George  Haven  Putnam,  Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  J.  Mayhew  Walnwrlght,  Charles  E.  Lydecker  and  Franklin 
Q.  Brown. 

Immediately  after  this  organization,  a  campaign  was  conducted  to  bring  to  the  American  people  a 
realization  of  our  lack  of  national  defense  and  It  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  league  that  Con- 
gress enacted  measures  strengthening  the  Army  and  Navy.  As  soon  as  the  United  States  declared  war 
against  Germany  the  league  undertook  to  bring  to  the  American  people  better  understanding  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  war  and  the  direct  personal  interest  of  eacii  individual  in  its  vigorous  and  successful  prose- 
cution. A  campaign  of  patriotic  education  was  inaugurated  and  is  being  conducted  upon  a  broad  scale. 
State-wide  speaking  campaigns  have  been  held  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  many 
other  States,  while  plans  are  now  in  progress  in  twenty-four  States.  Nearly  one  thousand  men  volunteered 
their  services  as  speakers.  Co-operation  has  been  secured  from  over  one  hundred  colleges  and  universities 
and  many  State  Councils  of  Defense,  while  Federal  and  State  officials  are  giving  their  support  to  the  move- 
ment. 

Enormous  quantities  of  literature,  explaining  why  the  United  States  is  in  the  war.  are  being  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  The  League  Is  giving  practical  assistance  to  the  Food  Administration  Bureau  and 
the  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  forming  Home  Defense  Leagues  in  many 
cities.  The  League  is  developing  a  working  organization  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  members  in  all 
States,  and  with  nearly  three  hundred  branches  and  committees. 

In  connection  with  its  work  of  patriotic  education  ilie  League  is  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  as  the  permanent  principle  ol  national  de- 
fense and  not  merely  as  an  emergency  measure.  It  Is  also  advocating  Government  efficiency,  industrial 
preparedness,  country  above  party  and  a  unified  national  spirit. 

The  League  Is  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  and  its  olficers  are:    .  •,  ~, ,.  ^' , 
: ;  Honor(iryPr.esideni-r-V:ixh\i   Root.     Honorary   Vice-Pre.'iident^—Wlon   B.   P.arker.     President— ^'.  ^i^H' 
wood  Menken.     Secretary — ^Herbert .  Barry.     Treasurer — Edward  H;  Clark.     Hxecitltve  Secretary — Henry 
L.  West.    Headquarters,  31  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
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lows: 


HOCS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  total  number  of  stock  hogs  in  the  United  States  September  1,  1917,  and  1916,  is  estimated  as  fol- 


fN umbers  klven  in  thousands;  1.  e.,  OOO  omitted.     Percentage  figures  Indicate  the  relative  number  Septem- 
'  ber  1.  1917,  compared  with  September  1.  1916.1 


Sept. 

1,  1917. 

Sept.l, 
1916. 

State. 

Sept. 

1,  1917. 

Sept.  1, 
1916. 

1 

State. 

Per 

Cent. 

No. 

Per 

Cent. 

No. 

90 

-     85 

90 

95 

91 

96 

90 

95 

90 

101 

100 

101 

99 

97 

100 

103 

100 

94 

85 

90 

85 

91 

100 

90 

90 

93 
48 

104 

101 

.  ..    14 

58 

704 

153 

1,048 

66 

349 
1,040 

367 
1,599 

944 
2,507 
1.049 
3.361 
3.392 
3,766 
1.170 
1,884 
1.575 
7,868 
3.805 

103 
56 

116 

106 

•      15 

60 

782 

161 

1.164 

65 

349 
1,030 

371 
1.648 

944 
2.434 
1.049 
3.576 
3.990 
4.185 
1,377 
2,070 
1.575 
8.742 
4.228 

North  Dakota 

85 
94 
94 
90 
98 
95 
98 
104 
100 
80 
80 
95 
70 
84 
80 
90 
80 
95 
95 
60 
80 
80 
85 

574 

1,216 

4,164 

2,0l52 

Jl,5S9 

1.472 

1.649 

1,697 

1,475 

2,583 

1,128 

1,347 

183 

60 

238 

91 

40 

.      106 

39 

166 

211 

255 

808 

675 

New  Hampshire,. .  ,..->-,., 

South  Dakota. .,.,,..... ; . .'. 
Nebraska.  | . . \i^X 

1,294 
4,430 

Massachusetts^. .  ^ 

Rhode  Island. . .....,' 

Kansas .  .  . , , 

Kentucky. , . ,-. ,!;'.' . 

Tennessee. .  .■,>.  r.'.' 

Alabama 

,  ,  2J280 
.1:632 

Connecticut^. '. ; cr,'.  .1 

TsJew  York                           .... 

1,550 
1,683 

Mississippi 

1.632 

Louisiana 

1.475 

Delaware 

Texas V.-,-,-'  -i 

Oklahoma .;.'.■:....: 

Arkansas. . .-.'.  .  ^'.■. . .  .i.  . .  .  .  . 

Montana. 

3.229 

Maryland ..  ^>: ......  !\ 

Virginia ■.-. ; 

West  Vireiria 

1.410 

1.418 

261 

North  Carolina 

Wyoming ". 

71 

South  Carolina      .             .... 

Colorado 

297 

Georgia,                              ... 

New  Mexico. . . . ■ 

101 

Florida .  ,         . ,                 

Arizona 

50 

Ohio 

Utah. . 

Nevada 

112 

Indiana                           .    . 

41 

Illinois 

Idaho 

276 

Michigan      .  .          

Washington ; 

264 

Wisconsin 

Oregon 

319 

Miiinesotn. 

CaUfornia 

950 

United  States 

Missouri 

91.7 

60,218 

65,645 

PIC    IRON 


PRODUCTION    IN    THE    UNITED 

(Compiled  by  The  Iron  Age.) 


STATES. 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

January 

3.150.938 
2,645.247 
3.251.352 
3,334.960 
3.417.340 
3,270.055 
3.342,438 
3.247.947 

3,185.121 
3,087,212 
3,337,691 
3,227.768 
3.361,073 
3.211.588 
3,226,719 
3,203.713 
3.202.366 
3.508^49 
3.311^11 
3.178,651 

1,601,421 
1,674,771 
2,063,834 
2.116.494 
2,263,470 
2,380,827 
2.563,420 
2.779,647 
2,852.561 
3.125.491 
3.037.308 
3,203.322 

1.885,054 
1,888,670 
2.347,867 
2.269,955 
2,092,686 
1,917,783 
1.957.645 
1.995,261 
1,882.677 
1.778.186 
1.518.316 
1.515,752 

2.795.331 

February 

2.586.337 

March 

2.763,563 

April 

2.752.761 

May 

2,822.217 

June 

2,628,565 

Julv 

2,560,646 

August 

2,545,763 

September '. . . 

2.505.927 

October 

2.546,261     1 

November 

2.233.123 

December 

1.983.607 

Daily  average  production  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron  by  months  since  January  1,  1912,  in  gross  tons: 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

January 

101,643 
94.473 
104.882 
111.165 
110.238 
109.002 
107,820 
104,772 

102,746 
106,456 
107,667 
107,592 
108,422 
107.053 
104,088 
103,346 
106.745 
11.^  189 
110,394 
102,537 

51,659 

69,813 

66.575 

70.550 

73.015 

79,361 

82,691 

89,666 

95,085 

100,822 

101,244 

103,333 

60.808 
67,453 
75.738 
75,665 
67.506 
63,916 
63,150 
64.363 
62.7.53 
57.361 
50,611 
48,896 

90.172 
92.369 
89.147 
91,759 
91.039 
87.619 
82.601 
82,057 
83.531 
82,133 
74,453 
63.987 

66.384 

February 

72.442     , 

March 

77.691 

April 

79.181 

May 

81.051 

June 

81,358 

July 

77.738 

August 

81,046 

September 

82,128 

October 

86,722 

November 

87,697 

December 

89.766 

NEW    AMERICAN    MEAT-PACKINC    PLANT    IN    BRAZIL. 

(From  United  States  Consul-General  Alfred  L.  Moreau  Gottschalk.  Rio  de  Janeiro.) 
Armour  &  Co..  of  Chicago  and  Buenos  Ayres,  are  erecting  a  very  large  plant  four  miles  from  Sao 
Paulo  on  the  Sao  Paulo  and  Sorocobana  Railway.  The  company  handles  2.000  cattle,  3.000  hogs,  and 
2,000  sheep  a  day  when  running  at  fuU  capacity,  and  wUl  have  over  3,000  employes  on  its  pay  roll.  The 
company  already  has  a  plant  at  Santa  Anna  do  Livramento,  a  station  on  the  Brazil  Railway  close  to  the 
Uruguayan  frontier.  One  of  the  plans  of  the  company  is  the  establishment  of  a  breeding  department  that 
will  be  stocked  with  high  bred  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.  ^  It  is  proposed  to  institute  an  active  campaign  of 
education  among  breeders  and  to  loan  them  stud  animals  when  necessary,  as  well  as  to  sell  breeding  animala 
practically  at  cost. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    OF    LANDSCAPE    ARCHITECTS. 

Officers:  President — James  Sturgis  Pray.  60  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Vice-President  — 
Harold  A.  Caparn,  220  West  Forty-second  Street.  New  York  City.  Treasurer — Henry  V.  Hubbard,  101 
Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.     Secretary — Ailing  S.  DeForest.  222  Sibley  Block,  Rochester,  NY,       ^    ., 


'THE  AMERICAN    PEDIATRIC  S0CiE,TY.     i,     /.i     .  i     > 
Prestdent—'L.  K.'"LS,''F6tra.,  M.  t)..  New  York  City.     Vice-PrestderU-i-H:  M.  McGIahahari, 
Ofrfaha.  Neb.    'Secretaru^-Uowa.rA   Childs  Carpenter  M  D.,  1805  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  PH. 
«re/— Charles  Hunter  Dunn,  M.  D.,  Boston  Mass. 


:M.'  D., 
1  Treai- 
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Coffee  Trade  of  the  United  States. 


SUGAR    CROPS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

(Estimated  by  Willett  &  Gray,  New  York,  September  20,  1917.) 


Harvesting  Period. 

1916-17. 
Tons. 

1915-16. 
Tons. 

1914-15 
Tons. 

United  States — LouisinDti                  

Oct.Jan. 
Oct.-Jan. 
Jan.-June 
Nov.-July 
Ja.i.-June 
Dec-June 
Jan.-June 
Jan.-June 
Jan.-June 
Jau.-Juno 
Jan.-July 
Jan.-July 
Jan.-June 
Dec-June 
Jan.-June 
Oct.-Dec.  &  May-June 
Oct.-Jan. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Oct.-Peb. 
Oct.-Feb. 
June-Nov. 
Oct.-Feb. 

Dec-May 
May-Nov. 
Nov.-June 
Nov.-June 

June-Nov. 
June-Nov. 

Jan.-June 
Aug.-Jan. 
Aug.-Jan. 
May-Oct. 
May-Oct. 

Dec-June 

Sept.-Jan. 

July-Jan. 

Oct.-Dec. 

271,339 
6.250 

448.567 

575,000 
,12,000 
3.000,000 
70.891 
55.000 
15.000 
30,000 
40,000 
40,000 

130,171 
50,000 
35.000 

120,000 

15,000 

20,000 

8,000 

250.000 
84.069 

225.000 

122,768 

1,000 

431,335 

629,895 

14,750 

3,007,915 

64,231 

65,000 

15.143 

30.000 

39.925 

34,111 

126.058 

65,000 

35,000 

116.224 

13.000 

7,000 

7,567 

250,000 

149.299 

194,000 

216  696 

Texas 

3,500 

Porto  Rico                

308  178 

Jinwdi^n  Islands       

577  186 

West  Indies— St.  Croix ^ 

Cuba,  crop            ' 

4,500 
2,592,667 

British  West  Indies — Trinidad ; . . . 

58.822 

32, .WS 

15,063 

Other  Brltlsli  -West  Indies 

24,000 

French  West  Indlea — Martinique,  exports 

38,681 
39,617 

108,207 

110,000 

^Central  America               

36,275 

Soutli  America — Demerara,  exoorts 

Surinam 

113,632 
12,000 

Venezuela 

3,000 

Ecuador 

7,107 

Peru  

262,841 

335.936 

Brazil. 

240,000 

Total  In  America .• 

5.501,287 

5,319,221 

5.140.466 

British  India — Crop  (consumed  locally) 

Java 

2,626,000 

1,596,174 

436,026 

170,000 

2,634,000 

1.198,567 

405.227 

332.158 

2,460,573 
1,303,045 

Formosa  and  Japan,  crops 

262,000 

243,000 

Total  in  Asia.^ 

4,828.200 

4,569,952 

4,268,018 

Australia  (1917-18,  265,000  tons) 

195.000 
100.000 

159,681 
90.000 

246,408 

Fiji  Islands,  exports 

102,000 

Total  In  Australia  and  Polynesia 

295,000 

249,681 

348,408 

Egypt,  crop  (consumed  locally) 

110,000 
208,000 

45.000 
125.000 

55.000 

100,000 
215,528 

45.000 
112,000 

50,000 

75,738 

Mauritius,  crop. (1917-18,  300,000  tons) 

Reunion,  exports 

277,164 
39,267 

Natal,  crop 

91.619 

Mozambique,  crop 

40,000 

Total  in  Africa 

543.000 

522,528 

623,788 

Europe — Spain 

6.000 

6,359 

7,376 

Total  cane  sugar  crops 

11,173.487 

4,764.449 

734.577 

12,500 

10,667.741 

5,077.760 

779,756 

17,641 

10,288,656 

Europe — Beet  sugar  crops 

7,583,215 

United  States — Beet  sugar  crop 

646,257 

13,979 

Grand  total  cane  and  beet  sugar tons 

Estimated  increase  in  world's  production. . .  tons 

16.685,013 
142.115 

16,542,898 

18.532.107 

HIGH    QUOTATIONS   FOR    RAW    AND    REFINED    IN    1917. 

The  "high"  price  of  raw  sugars  in  1917  was  reached  on  August  9.  when  sales  were  made  of  August- 
September  shipment  at  6  3-4c.  and  f.  or  7.78c.  per  pound,  landed  at  New  York,  duty  paid.  Previoas  high 
prices  were: 

Raws,  duty  paid— 1889,  8.025c.;  1881,  8.765c:  1869,  14.50c. 

Raws,  cost  and  freight— 1889.  5.785e.;  1881.  5.955c;   1869,  11.00c. 

The  "high"  quotation  reached  for  reflned  sugar  in  1917  by  any  one  refiner  was  Arbuckle's  price  of  O.ISc. 
less  2  per  cent.  (8.967c.  net  cash)  in  August,  but  at  the  same  time  sugars  were  obtainable  in  a  limited  way 
as  low  as  8.40c.  by  the  American  and  8.50c.  by  the  National.  These  prices  compared  with  the  highest  level  of 
9.375c.  in  1889,  10.42c.  in  1881,  and  16.75c.  in  1869.  Hawaii,  St.  Croix  and  Porto  Rico  sugars  all  come^ 
to  the  United  States,  while  Cuba  ships  to  various  other  countries,  the  largest  importers  being  the  United 
States  and  England.  ; 

COFFEE    TRADE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Oflflclal  data  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 

Statistical  returns  relating  to  the  coffee  trade  of  the  United  States  show  the  record-breaking  flgura- 
1,319,870,802  pounds  as  the  quantity  imported  in  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1917 — an  amount  which 
maintains  the  100,000,000  pounds  a  year  increase  that  has  marked  the  American  imports  of  coffee  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  which  exceeds  by  about  250.000.000  the  former  high  records  of  1,049,- 
868,768  pounds  Imported  in  1909  and  1,091,004,250  pounds  in  1902.  Deducting  re-exports  of  51,848,440 
poilnds  would  leave  a  net  Importation  of  1,268,022,362  pounds,  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  over  the  net  im- 
ports in  1916. 

Largely  increased  cargoes  were  received  during  the  last  fiscal  period  from  Brazil,  Colombia,  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haytl,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Chile,  the  Dutch  West  In-- 
dies,  atid  British  Gulanfl.,  the  imports  from  these  countries  showing.  In  (he  aggregate,  a  gain  over  1916  ot 
146^QO0,0QO  poitnds.     With  the  exception  of  Canada,  Honduras,  the  Netherlands,  and  British  East  Afrljft^  , 
the  imports  ot  coHee  into  the  United  States  from  all  other  countries  declined  in  tne  fiscal  year  1917,  a:^  mU'. 
toUOwing  table  discloses:  ,.. 
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STATISTICS  OF  COFFEE  IMPORTS. 


Imported  feom — 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Canada > 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama. 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Jamaica 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic. 
Dutcli  West  Indies. . 

Hay  ti 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guiana: 

British 

Dutch 

Venezuela 

Aden 

China." 

Straits  Settlements. . 
Dutch  East  Indies.. , 

Turkey  In  Asia 

British  East  Africa. . 

Liberia 

All  other  countries. . . 

Total  quantity 

Total  value 


Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30 — 


1912. 


Pounds. 

37.563 

25,546,940 

8.262,254 

566,654 

1,941,746 

140,389 

2,758,177 

136,145 

8,044,045 

18,152,251 

379,738 

1,144,182 

170,335 

11,413,441 

34,156,025 

2,348,529 

6,422 

3,033,597 

343,777 

2,243,266 

632,527,267 


62.912,252 
3,727,520 


433,084 

47,109,521 

3,106,024 

115,990 

96,933 

12,794,874 

1,246,426 

158,594 

7,200 

1,140,086 


886,201,247 
§117,826,543 


1913. 


Pounds. 

38,483 

62,639 

5,540,025 

170,231 

1,956,676 

563,760 

761,101 

138,790 

1,474,397 

18,544,228 

239,114 

2,915,239 

200,610 

8,756,267 

26,121,439 

978.018 

73.903 

513,146 

307,702 

2,264,103 

639,262,011 


89,684,514 
890,089 


281,025 

49,671,060 

3,093,565 


91,621 

7,464,088 

989,897 

1,715 

8,203 

75,098 


1914. 


Pounds. 

177,927 

6,560 

250,762 

283,146 

5,905,654 

29,898 

495,287 

230,488 

4,023,374 

25,009,202 

664,901 

1,437,960 

308.438 

8,758,605 

49,385,504 

1,468,819 

14,208 

1,073,186 

28,249 

2,124,432 

743,113,500 

101 

91,830,513 

1,125,419 

482 

901,599 

49.953.478 

2,271,202 


234,399 
8,421,592 
1.838,128 


8,250 
153,054 


1915. 


Pounds. 


161,257 

57,073 

1,583,672 

166,887 

353,073 

79,565 

6,770,964 

44,605,039 

665,912 

6,430,600 

1,011,098 

15,823,350 

52,706,120 

3,175,125 

283,869 

3,570,368 

215,436 

8,976,709 

773,400,315 

253,619 

111,077,449 

1,230,477 

3,023 

214,016 

72,463,140 

1,498,120 


20,000 

11,334,575 

398,840 


1910. 


Pounds. 


256,132 


60,896 
700 

'483,626 

12,499 

13,292,365 

60,363,716 

524,535 

9,074,757 

654.617 

11,655.315 

49.832.801 

3.757,298 

10,681 

3,535.619 

196,220 

3.320,402 

849,405,925 

25,105 

109,363,456 

70,189 

125.787 

87.370 

73.405.301 

4,958,262 


863.130,757  1,001,528.317 
$118,963,209  5110,725,392 


7,050 
153,783 


1,118,690,524 
$106,765,644 


3,266 

6,255,411 

67,910 


1917. 


Pounds. 


178 


150.000 
410 

9.351 

416,670 

12,844,009 

76,311,036 

600.164 

9,358,840 

851,943 

34,322,672 

54,908,223 

2,634,005 

212,075 

597,799 

292,370 

6,874,209 

907,197,562 

218,688 

150,591,659 

420,042 

210.867 


58,050,584 
652,575 


200,319 
114,005 


1,201,104,485 
$115,485,970 


4,021,189 
11,617 


112,665 


1,319,870.802 
$133,184,000 


TRADE    AT    NEW    YORK,    NEW    ORLEANS,    AND    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

The  European  war  has  resulted  In  sending  Brazilian  coffee  over  new  trade  routes  to  different  markets. 
New  York  and  London  are  now  the  chief  distributing  centres  for  the  world's  trade  in  this  commodity,  the 
latter  having  become  the  marltet  for  the  Brazilian  coffee  formerly  shipped  to  Havre  and  Hamburg.  New 
Orleans  and  San  Francisco  remain,  respectively,  the  second  and  third  coffee-importing  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  quantities  imported  at  the  three  leading  American  ports  and  the  share  each  had  in  the  total 
trade  during  the  last  five  years  were: 


CAL  Year  Endeh 

JUNE  30 — 

Total   Imports 
(Pounds). 

New  York. 

New  Ori-eans. 

San  Francisco. 

Pounds. 

Per 
Cent. 

Pounds. 

Per 
Cent. 

Pounds. 

Per 
Cent. 

1913 

863,130,757 
1,001,528,317 
1,118.690,524 
1,201,104.485 
1,319,870.802 

554,571,449 
633,400,209 
758,160,133 
814,394,074 
932,098,113 

64.2 
63.2 
67.8 
67.8 
70.6 

263,382,962 
308,008,145 
307,868,932 
308,513,290 
274,989,692 

30.5 
30.8 
27.5 
25.7 
20.8 

36,067,073 
46,721,824 
45,844,060 
71,346,788 
97,821,069 

4.2 

1914 

1915 

4.6 
4.1 

1916 

1917 

5.9 
7.5 

A  gain  of  26,474,281  pounds  in  the  arrivals  at  San  Francisco  was  a  feature  of  the  1917  trade.  This 
upward  trend  is  continuing  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  two  of  the  largest  single  consignments  of  coffee 
ever  received  at  San  Francisco  arrived  in  July,  consisting  of  106,000  and  102,004  bags,  respectlvely- 

SHIPMENTS    TO    FAR    EAST— EXPORT    OUTLOOK    FOR    NEW    YEAR. 
The  offlciai  figures  of  the  exports  of  foreign  coffee  from  the  United  States  for  the  last  six  years  follow: 


Exported  to — 

Flscal  Year  Ended  June  30 — 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Austria-Hungary. . . . 
Belgium 

Pounds. 
360,545 
11.840 
61,360 

Pounds. 
141,619 
9,314 

Pounds. 
1,683,161 
344,609 
79,280 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

40,500 
17,967,157 

■  12,024.966  ■ 

213,84t 

2,049,059 

1.520 

Denmark 

6,812,657 

Finland ■. . . 

France, 

,  .    163,746 
.:       9.040. 

■'■^.289,34i' 

249,151 
107,616 

■'2.b22,i6i' 

327,660 

922,082 

160 

"■i.94V,399' 

4,169,617 

306 

159,311- 

'  3,789,865' 

173,398^ 

3.306,990 ' 

2,455,508 

Germany, ...,....'... 

GitiraJ  tar. .,......;., 

^I^::':j:^::f:'::: 

Italy.....;:......; 

•)•••••• 

■■'■.6,"92l',76i' 
,     346,265 
2,097,761 

;         32,500 

■  ■  ■  ■  sl'slois 

1.729,148 

!^98        The  American  Ass'n  of  Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists. 
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Asiatic  Russia  received  large  stocks  of  foreign  coffee  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended,  but  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Vladivostok  may  interfere  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  regular 
receipt  of  future  supplies.  In  this  connection,  however,  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  exportation  of 
foreign  coffee  from  the  United  States  to  Japanese  China,  Hongkong.  Japan,  and  Russia  in  Asia  during 
1917,  these  shipments  aggregating  24,715,182  pounds,  against  493,258  pounds  in  the  preceding  fiscal  twelve- 
mou'h.'ehould  be  noted,  with  the  equally  striking  advance  from  234,174  pounds  in  1916  to  4,468,183  pounds 
exported  to  China  in  1917,  or  a  total  exportation  last  year  to  the  Far  Eastern  countries  named  of  29,183,365 
pounds — nearly  three-fifths  of  the  total  American  exports  of  foreign  coffee.  All  this  is  a  distinctly  new 
departure,  for  the  United  St3,tes  has  sent  only  negligible  quantities  of  coffee  to  these  countries  for  a  period 
of  yeai-s  past. 

Using  the  foregoing  figures,  the  average  prices  per  pound  at  port  of  shipment  in  1917  varied  only  by 
a  fraction 'of  a  cent  from  those  for  1916,  which  were  15  cents  for  green  or  raw  and  20'cents,  for  roa.sted  or 
prepared  (ioffees.  The  average  value  per  pound  of  the  re-exported  foreign  cofTee  in  1917  was  13.3  cents, 
as  contrasted  with  11. Q  cents  in  1916,  11.3  cents  in  1915,  13.3  cents  in  1914,  and  11.6  cents  In  1913,  showing 
slighter  flu'ctuations  than  might  have  been  expected  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Current  market  reviews 
indicate  that  the  prices  of  coffee  in  the  producing  countries  have  declined  slightly. 

ComputatioBS  of  the  trade  press  give  the  quantity  in  stock  in  the  United  Stales  the  first  week  of  August, 
1917,  as  2,891,891  bags.  The  closing  of  European  markets  to  the  coffee  of  Central  and  South  America 
has  apparently  not  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  Latin  Republics,  Guatemala  especially 
showing  a  large  gain  in  coffee  culture.  Increased  acreage  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  staple  in  French 
Indo-Ciilna,  a  record  yield  promised  in  Brazil,  200,000,000  pounds  of  Java  that  press  reports  state  are  now 
held  in  Batavia  awaiting  transportation,  and  large  crops  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  insure  an  abundant  world 
supply-  for  1918. 

FEDERAL    FARM    LOANS    MAY    REACH    $200,000,000. 

(By  the  United  States  Farm  Loan  Board.) 

MORE  than  4,000  farm-loan  associations  are  In  the  process  of  organization  in  the  United  States  to  bor- 
row money  under  the  Federal  farm-loan  act.  Twelve  hundred  are  already  completely  organized  and  char- 
tered and  loans  are  being  made  to  the  farmers  who  compose  these  associations  at -a  remarkable  rate.  The 
amount  borrowed  by  each  association  ia  approximately  350,000,  and  should  all  of  the  4,000  associations 
now  organizing  borrow  at  the  same  rate  as  those  already  chartered,  S200,000,000  will  have  been  loaned  by 
the  12  Federal  land  banks  within  a  year.  The  total  amount  of  loans  actually  paid  out  to  farmers  is  $7,716,- 
133.  This  represents  approximately  three  months  of  actual  lending.  Approximately  825,000,000  of  loans 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  are  awaiting  abstracts  to  be  supplied  by  the 
borrowers. 

The  total  amount  of  loans  closed,  up  to  September  1,  1917,  was  as  follows: 


DI3TRICT. 

Total 

Amount 

of  Loans 

Closed. 

Disthict. 

Total 
Amount 
of  Loans 
Closed. 

District. 

Total 

Amount 

of  Loans 

Closed. 

District  No.  1: 

Maine                    •  •  • 

S21.100 

District  No.  5: 

Alabama* 

District  No.  10; 
Texas 

S291.56S 

Louisiana* 

'  Total 

Mississippi* 

8291,568 

Massachusetts 

35,400 

Total. . ..' 

District  No.  11: 

California* 

Nevada* 

8418,505 

Districf  No.  6; 

Illinois       

No 

l^ew  York      .    .... 

■i2,666 

6,450 

846,325 
197,400 
134,200 

fletailed 

New  Jersey 

Utah* 

figures 

by  states. 

Total 

874,950 

Arkansas 

Total 

Total 

8506,100 

District  No.  2: 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

884,350 

37,450 

359,500 

8377,925 

District  No.  12: 

Idaho 

District  No.  7: 

North  Dakota 

8132,700 

117,100 

32,100 

81.700 

Montana 

Oregon 

19,400 

Wisconsin 

Washington 

31,505,445 

S500,70C 

8363,600 
822,000 

District  No.  8: 

District  No   3* 

344,700 

119,.550 

4,700 

14,500 

North  Carolina  . 

Wyoming 

District  No.  1 

Distiict  No.  2 

District  No.  3 

District  No.  4 

District  No.  5 

District  No.  6 

District  No.  7 

District  No.  8 

District  No.  9 

District  No.  10 

District  No.  U-. 

District  No.  12 

Grand  total '. 

'874,950 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

91,500 
183,390 

600,700 
183,450 

Total 

670,400 
418,505 
377,925 
363,600 
290,890 

8296,890 

Total 

8183,450 

District  No.  9: 

Kansas 

81,761,300 
696,300 
147,200 
121,800 

District  No.  4: 

5133,700 
129,300 
307.400 

Oklahoma 

2,626,600 

Colorado 

291,568 

Indiana 

New  Mexico 

506,100 

Ohio        

1,605,445 

82,626,600 

Total 

3570,400 

87,716.133 

*  Data  not  segregated. 
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APPLE    PRODUCTION,    BY    VARIETIES,    1917. 

(Based  on  Department  ol  Agriculture  returns  and  estimates.) 
(In  tbousands  of  barrels,  1.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


VARIETr. 

United 

States. 

(a) 
Maine  to 
Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Indus. 

(&)  . 

Dela- 
ware to 
Georgia. 

(c) 

Ohio  to 

Wis- 
consin. 

(d) 

Minne- 
sota to 
Kansas. 

ie) 
Ken- 
tucky to 
Okla- 
homa. 

Far 

Western 

States. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

Early  varieties  classified : 
Wtyilthv                  I  ....  . 

1,333 

1,361 

•       250 

428 

1,380 

1,413 

"  597 

637 

258 
198 
222- 
169 

'■■       15:' 
10 

.   ;g 

3 

488 

■  690 

■  20 
12 

672 
.450 

i3' 

Vi  ■•    ■ 

Oldenburg. . . . .... ...... 

Fameuse  (Snow) 



244 

Totai  above 

3,372 

4,027 

847 

36 

1,210 

1,022 

13 

244 

Late  varieties  classified': 

8,938 
6,800 
4,137 
3,522 
2,093 
2,887 
2,038 
1,684 
2,349 
1,197 
1,689 
1,137 
401 
500 
419 

9,549 

11,517 

3,288 

2,555 

3,373 

3,005 

1,991 

2,301 

3,368 

955 

1,655 

1,667 

722 

515 

631 

1,133 

5,464 

55 

1,702 

149 

1,524 

1,772 

1,058 

309 

647 

413 

742 

491 

489 

84 

95  . 

45 

2,110 

52 

719 

1,490 

79 
99 
404 
8 
245 
412 
139 

1,482 

77 

1,530 

177 

'739 

Baldwin 

Winesap 

1,208 

1,588 
158 
230 
973 

544 

13 

606 

188 

114 

1,432 

488 
385 

794 

Grimes  Golden 

342 

'Mnrthprn  flnv 

■  '  "  357  ■ 
318 

44 

333 

Stayman  Winesap 

Yellow  Newton  (Pippin) . . 
T'omnkinq  T<!ine 

461 

57 

368 

459 

533 

11 

267 
547 

22 

Yellow  Bellflower 

500 

270 

149 

Total  aboAie 

39,691 

47,092 

11,301 

6,729 

6,167 

5,757 

4,814 

4,923 

Others,  unclassified* 

15,989 

16,576 

2,606 

2,691 

2,752 

1,879 

2,476 

3,585 

Grand  total 

59,052 

67,695 

14,754 

9,456 

10,129 

8,058 

7,303 

8,752 

(a)  North  Atlantic  States.  (6)  South  Atlantic  States,  (c)  North  Central  States  cast  ol  Mississipp 
River,  (d)  North  Central  States  west  of  Mississippi  River,  (e)  South  Central  States.  *  Includes  figures 
lor  the  different  varieties  where  they  are  not  shown  in  regions. 

MILK    AS    A    FOOD. 

THE  following  table,  compiled  by  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  show 
the  quantities  of  various  foods  needed  to  supply  as  much  protein  or  energy  as  L  quart  of  milk. 

PROTEIN. 


4.3  eggs. 

8.6  ounces  of  fowl. 


ENERGY. 

1  quart  of  milk: 

11  ounces  of  sirloin  steak. 

12  ounces  of  round  steak. 


8H  eggs. 

10.7  ounces  of  fowl. 


1  quart  of  milk: 

7  ounces  of  sirloin  steak. 

6  ounces  of  round  steak. 

''  Another  method  of  comparison  Is  shown  by  the  table  below,  in  which  the  relative  value  of  certain 
loods  as  economical  soui'ces  of  protein  is  given: 

TO  SUPPLY  PROTEIN  AT  EQUAL  COST. 


MILK   AT 

As  Cheap  as —                  1 

Milk  at— 

As  Cheap  as — 

Sirloin  Steak  at — 

Eggs  at — 

Siiloin  Steak  at — 

~    Eggs  at — 

Cents  a  quart. 
7 
8 
9 

Cents  a  pound. 
16.3 
18.6 
21.0 

Cents  a  dozen. 
17,6 
20.1 
22.6 

Cents  a  quart. 
10 
12 
15    . 

Cents  a  pound. 
23.3 
27.9 
34.9 

Cents  a  dozen^ 
25.1 
30.2 
37.7 

According  to  this  table,  if  milk  is  selling  at  10  cents  a  quart  sirloin  steak  must  sell  as  low  as  23-3  cents 
a  pound  and  eggs  at  25.1  cents  a  dozen  to  supply  protein  at  equal  cost. 

TO    SUPPLY    ENERGY    AT    EQUAL    COST. 


MILK   AT 

-  As  Cheap  as —                  | 

Milk  at — 

As  Cheap  as — 

Sirloin  Steak  at — 

Eggs  at — 

Sirloin  Steak  at — 

Eggs  at — 

Cents  a  quart. 

8 
9 

Cents  a  pound. 

9.9 

11.3 

12.8 

Cents  a  dozen. 
9.3 
10.6 
11.9 

Cents  a  quart. 
10 
12 
15 

Cents  a  pounds 
14  2 
17.0 
21.3 

Cents  a  dozen. 
13.2 
15.9 
19.8 

In  comparing  foods  it  is  necessary  to  consider  both  the  protein  and  the  energy  furnished.  Neither 
one  alone  can  properly  be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  nor  is  there  any  correct  way  to  reckon  the  value 
of  a  food  by  considering  the  total  amount  of  nutritive  elements.  In  addition  to  being  an  economical  food, 
milk  is  usually  easily  digested  and  requires  no  cooking  or  other  preparation _for  the  tal)le.  Specialists  of 
the  department  have  found,  also,  that  it  is  digested  better  when  taken  with  other  foods. 

AMERICAN    MATHEMATICAL    ASSOCIATION,  ,  .      , 

i ''Sdcleiy  wad  reorganized  July,  1894.  ^Object- — To  encourage  and  maintaip..'*n  active  interest  in  and;tOi 
ppoiirote  the  advancement  of  mathematical  science.  Ofllcers:  Pr^^ldetn—t,.  E.  Dickson.  Secre(ary-^F.  N.^ 
Cole.     Treasurer— J.  H.  Tanner.     Librarian — D.  E.  Smith.     Offices,  501  West  116th  Street,  New  York  Citv. 
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Argentine  Ment  Exports  for  Six  Months. 


PRINCIPAL    CROPS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    1917. 

(From  returns  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


- 

Corn. 

Spring 
Wheat 

Oata. 

Bar- 
ley. 

Pota- 
toes. 

Swe't 
Pota- 
toes. 

Clo- 
ver. 

To- 
bacco 

Hay. 

Ap- 
ples, 
All. 

Ap- 
ples, 
C'm'l 

Pea 
ches. 

Pears 

Maine 

Bush. 
913 

1,280 

2,415 

3,042 

578 

3,867 

23,.541 

11,23.4 

67,373 

7.804 

■      30,004 

61,752 

26,538 

65,393 

44,780 

71,344 

13,594 

162,273 

208,522 

444,843 

51,962 

56,739 

92,606 

411,656 

263,463 

8,189 

84,351 

232,227 

121,097 

126,859 

117.273 

89,014 

86,333 

42,246 

81,806 

36,261 

.  !'1,307 

1,374 

764 

10,651 

3,385 

982 

647 

65 

627 

1,015 

1,071 

2.552 

Bush. 
251 

■  ■ '  ■  8i 

...... 

2;93i 

66,255 

6.656 

'  eilo'ii 

47,282 

6.617 

274 



'  '12.V85 
3,110 
6.059 
1,052 

■  ■  '2M 

1,101 

7,704 

20,563 

4,170 

Bush. 

6,878 

549 

3,553 

599 

66 

■     .555 

46,896 

2,461 

41,345 

135 

1,496 

4,734 

4,051 

5,443 

5,101 

7,895 

762 

78,733 

76,859 

214,398 

62,600 

92,391 

128,329 

237,471 

54.397 

44,174 

65,656 

104,538 

56.686 

6,930 

6,512 

7,312 

4,818 

2,068 

35,312 

28,327 

10,227 

13,736 

10,014 

11,216 

2.143 

410 

4,743 

625 

12,140 

10,565 

10,557 

6,933 

Bush. 

193 

30 

553 

2;794 
371 

175 

322 

ijib 

665 

2,311 

3,279 

19,867 

40,384 

9,470 

167 

24,340 

23,393 

3,877 

6,310 

136 

189 

136 
151 

1,'330 

786 

5,914 

322 

1,224 

1,321 

496 

5,907 

5,012 

4,703 

37,561 

Bush. 

24,800 

3,094 

4,098 

6,025 

922 

3,615 

43,500 

10,204 

32,485 

1,238 

5,798 

16,182 

7,149 

3,403 

1,122 

1,468 

1,606 

16,660 

9,391 

14,227 

44,513 

40,306 

33,892 

14,004 

9,270 

5.051 

6,882 

12,836 

4,134 

6,226 

4,195 

3,434 

1,175 

1,551 

2,955 

2,244 

1,892 

5,039 

3,780 

8,352 

1,321 

329 

3,916 

2,907 

6,277 

9,401 

6,545 

13,595 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

1,571 

686 

1,541 

692 

87 

544 

6,110 

491 

4,174 

98 

575 

870 

996 

478 

280 

308 

60 

4,050 

2,»95 

3,178 

3,709 

4.427 

2,841 

3,510 

3,521 

458 

1,052 

2,294 

^,217 

1,186 

1,142 

1,075 

371 

416 

384 

660 

463 

1,063 

957 

2,231 

322 

560 

1,215 

679 

2,175 

1,772 

1,.591 

4,365 

Bush . 
4,630 
1.350 
2,064 
2,623 

■     263 
1,512 

22,186 

l;&77 

14,310 

436 

2,610 

10,725 

5,861 

6,669 

859 

1,687 

Bbls. 
818 

.     175 
220 
359 
■   9 

no 

3,075 
363 

1,269 

80 

365 

1-515 

764 

489 

5 

192 

Bush. 
■  "  46 

'  Y44 

20 

268 

2,244 

871 

1,440 

647 

975 

800 

608 

1,641 

1,130 

4  716 

122 

496 

592 

364 

744 

Bush. 

25 

New  Hamp. 

160 

159 

11,641 

19 

Vermont 

18 

Massach's'ts 

63 

Rhode  Isl'd . 

7 

34,.343 
4,298 

31 

New  Yorlt . . 
New  Jersey . 

'  3,096 

108 

626 

1,305 

3,941 

224 

8,824 

7,240 

11,084 

3.422 

109 

320 

810 

■  ■  '288 
726 

11 

1.634 

600 

Pennsylv'ia . 
Delaware . . . 
Maryland. . . 
Virginia .... 
W.Virginia. 
N.  Carolina. 
S.  Carolina. . 
Georgia.  .  . . 
Florida 

10 

6 

8 





■  ■  '178 

219 

110 

165 

184 

54 

29 

78 

69,465 

'21  ,'602 

137.216 

9,040 

207,852 

56,415 

1.461 

3,240 

91,775 

13,142 

589 

'55,642 
3,'3'00 

443 

278 
469 
184 

32 
145 

98 
135 

40 

Ohio 

Indiana .... 

Illinois 

Michigan . . . 
Wisconsin .  . 

8,724 
6,076 
8.233 
8,803 
3,305 
1.426 
6,169 
11,886 

736 
520 
968 
820 
115 
46 
198 
1,197 

317 
370 
432 
769 

Minnesota . . 

Iowa 

Missouri. . . . 
N.  Dakota.. 

39 
960 

74 
227 

S.  Dakota. . 

367 
2,436 
-     2,957 
8,619 
5,018 
1,390 

374 

4 
163 

252 

205 

24 

7 

Nebraska . . . 

Kansas 

Kentucky. . . 
Tennessee .  . 
Alabama.  .  . 
Mississippi. . 

■  ■  364 
1,183 
3,085 

16,492 
7,499 
4,589 
6,465 
1,261 
4,172 

5 
12 

'  '4'23,'529 

85,728 

135 

0 
145 
1,034 
1,080 
1,830 
1,134 
600 
2,352 
1,150 
1,920 

13 

94 
196 

77 

loa 
101 

Louisiana. .  . 

21a 
128 

45 

Texas 

Oklahoma.  . 

414 
1.495 
4,140 

925 

13 

53 
816 
135 

267 
47 

Arkansas. . . 
Montana.  . . 

208 

89 
7 

Wyoming.. . 

Colorado . . . 

4.013 
646 
129 
846 
216 

2,025 

3 '329 
6,515 

628 

127 

16 

135 

2 

246 

3,683 

388 

1,210 

1,055 

56 

60 

400 

6 

158 

504 

263 

10,192 

190 

N.  Mexico . . 

46 

Arizona .... 

20 

Utah 

Nevada .... 

5 

68 
6 

Idaho 

Washington. 

91 

70 
552 

Oregon 

California. . . 

■  ■  928 

12 

623 
1.940 

U.  S 

3,247,512 

250,3.59 

1,533,332 

203,839 

461,908 

88.151 

1,179 

1,221,186 

76,490 

187,743 

21.315 

42,606 

10,841 

To  pounds  and  bushels  barrels  and  tons  as  they  appear  in  the  table  the  figures  000  are  to  be  added. 

Winter  wheat  production  in  1917  ia  estimated  at  417,347,000  bushels,  rye  at  66,044,000  bushels. 

Rice  production  in  the  United  States  in  1917  is  estimated  by  the  Department  ol  Agriculture  at  33,237,000 
bushels;  flaxseed  at  10,957,000  bushels;  sugar  beets  at  7,945,000  tons;  sorghum  syrup  at  18,496,000  gallons;  onions, 
13,830,000  bushels;  cabbage,  767,340  tons. 


ARGENTINE    IVSEAf    EXPORTS    FOR    SIX    MONTHS. 

.(Government  figures.) 
Foreign  meat  shipments  during  the  first  six  months  of  1917  show  a  slight  falling  off  In  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  period  ol  1916. 


Shipping  Company  (Packing 
House). 


Cla.  Sansinena  de  Games  Conjeladas 

Las  Palmas  Produce  Co 

La  Blanca,  S.  America 

Cla.  Swift,  La  PlaU , 

Smithfleld  &  Argentine  Meat  Co 

Argentino  Central , 

Frigoriflco  Armour  de  La  Plata.  . . . , 

La  Frlgo.     Uruguaya 

Cia.  Swift  de  Montevideo , 


Total .....; .'.. 1,122,221 


Januarv-June,  1916. 


Sheep. 


Carcasses. 

174.536 

154,495 

195,486 

259,440 

34,126 

104,193 

126,111 

18,969 

54,865 


Frozen 
Beef. 


Quarters. 
141,099 
628,677 
245,689 
497,740 
132,334 
117,269 
302,627 
191,313 
440,447 


2,697,095 


ChJUed 
Beef. 


Quarters. 
34,689 
92,815 
62,779 
89,167 
24,162 
33,707 
42,876 
12,508 
76,313 


469,016 


January-June,  1917. 


Sheep. 


Carcasses . 

125,543 

208,663 

112,514 

116,393 

40,890 

102,741 

164,713 

24,752 

41,284 


937,493 


Frozen 
Beef. 


Quarters. 
102,755 
715,584 
282,222 
366,200 
131,395 
118.200 
341,236 
116,459 
407,974 


2,582,025 


Chilled 
Beef. 


Quarters. 
24,336 
63,255 
50,003 
120,526 
22,506 
23,723 
47,504 
11.441 
13.689 


376,983 


To  the  figures  above  for' the  shipments  ol 'sheep  and  frozen  beef  In  the  1917  period  should  l?e.add«l 
the  exports  of  trie  Anglo-South  Am(*rlcan  Meat  Co.,  amounting  to  54,597  cai-cassies  of  sheep  and-78,'484 
Quarters  of  frozen  beef,  making  these  totals  992,090  and  2,660,509,  respectively  This  company  Old  not 
^Ip  any  during  the  first  six  months  of  1916. 
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COMMERCE  OF  ALASKA  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Government  figures.) 

The  movement  of  merchandlae  between  Alaska  and  the  United  States  reached  its  highest  record  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  aggregating  practically  $100,000,000  in  round  numbers.  The  exact 
fleurea  are  899.765,908  in  1917,  exceeding  the  trade  lu  1916,  the  previous  high  year,  by  23 >i  million  dollars, 
and  more  than  double  the  trade  in  1915,  which  amounted  to  $48,702,387.  The  shipments  of  merchandise 
to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  360.773,850,  of  which  $60,135,205  was  of  domestic  and  S638.64o  of 
foreign  production.  The  sliipments  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska  amounted  to 
§38  992,049,  of  which  S38.427.618  represented  domestic  production  and  $564,431  foreign.  The  merchan- 
dise shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska  represents  a  per  capita  purchasing  power  of  iseoo  based  on 
the  estimated  population  of  64,828  in  1916.  The  shipments  Irom  the  United  States  to  Alaska  exceed  the 
exports  to  China,  which  has  a  population  of  336,000,000.  The  exports  to  China  in  1917,  were  about 
$35,000,000,  only  10 «   cents  per  capita.  ,    „    .  ^^        ,        ...  .,.♦,,    tt  ■♦  .. 

Copper  ore,  matte,  and  regulus  represented  more  than  one-half  of  the  value  of  shipments  to  the  Umted 
States  and  canned  salmon  more  than  one-third.  The  value  of  domestic  copper  shipments  to  the  United 
States  tor  the  year  ended  June  30.  1917.  was  533,098.190  agahist  85.182,004  for  1915,  an  increase  of  almost 
S28,000,000  in  two  years.  Canned  salmon  sliipments  were  231.372.337  pounds  valued  at  521.195,612  m 
1917,  against  192,254.877  pounds  valued  at  S17.590.317  in  1916.  The  shipments  of  canned  salnaon  to  the 
United  States  in  1917  averaged  more  than  2i4  pounds  per  capita.  Besides  canned  salmon.  Alaska  sold 
to  the  United  States  other  salmon  valued  at  $1,034,112;  fresh  fish,  $764,320;  cured  fish,  $183,773;  kippered 
herring,  $112,254;  pickled  fish,  $2.53,469;  and  all  other  fish — chiefly  shrimp  and  oysters — valued  at  $290,122. 
In  1917,  7,061  sealskins  valued  at  $211,830  were  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States  against  2,884 
Bklns  valued  at  $115,360  in  1915,  an  increase  of  145  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  skins  shipped  in  1917  com- 
pared with  1915.  The  average  value  per  skin  was  S30  in  1917  against  $40  In  1915.  Other  principal  com- 
modities shipped  to  the  United  States  In  1917  were  fertilizers  valued  at  $28,959;  gypsum,  $62,000;  antimony 
ore,  $178,215;  lead  ore,  $95,593;  tin  ore,  $54,147;  tungsten  ore,  $54,870;  and  stone,  $110,101. 

The  principal  shipments  to  Alaska  from  the  United  States  were  breadstuffs,  $1,303,218;  cars  and  auto- 
mobiles, S721.358;  cotton  manufactures,  $1,530,197;  explosives,  $1,278,026;  fiber  manufactures,  $865,150: 
fruits  and  nuts,  $842,876;  manufactiu-es  of  iron  and  steel,  $10,141,416,  in  which  are  included  38,828,357 
pounds  of  tin  plates  valued  at  $2,501,759;  meat  and  dairy  products.  $3,493,876:  mineral  oils,  $1,385,186; 
paper  manufactures,  $740,971;  tin  manufactures,  chiefly  tin  cans,  nested  cans  and  tin-can  tops  $3,894,165: 
tobacco  manufactures,  8802,730:  vegetables,  5829,498:  and  manufactures  cf  wood,  $1,822,459.  Gold  ranks 
third  in  value  of  Alaskan  products  shipped  to  the  United  States  In  1917.  The  gold  shipments  amounted 
to  $15,409,.529,  and  the  sUver  shipments  to  8683.824.  The  gold  and  silver  8hipment3  from  the  United  States 
to  Alaska  during  last  year  amounted  to  $1,698,065. 


CUBA'S    NEW    TAXES. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  July  31,  1917,  are  the  following  relating  to  the  collection  of  new 
taxes  beginning  September  1.  1917:  On  cattle  hides  not  intended  for  tanneries  or  establishments  manu- 
facturing leather  articles,  a  tax  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds  is  to  be  collected;  articles  included  under  tanff 
numbers  25  and  26  are  subject  to  an  additional  tax  equal  to  the  amount  of  duty:  for  articles  included  undec 
tarifl  numbers  30  and  297  an  additional  tax  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  duty  is  prescribed.  The  following  extract 
from  the  customs  tariff  of  Cuba  shows  the  articles  affected  by  the  above  provisions  and  the  rates  of  duty 
to  which  they  are  subject  under  the  tariff,  without  the  new  surtaxes: 


Tariff 

No. 


Articles. 


\ 


General 
Rate. 


Reduc- 
tion to 
,United 
States. 


Rate  to 
United 
States. 


25 


26 
30 


297 


Gold  and  platinum,  or  alloys  thereof  in  the  form  of  jewelry,  with  or 
without  precious  stones  or  pearls;  sliver  jewelry  with  precious 
stones  or  pearls;  and  precious  stones,  peaiis,  and  seed  pearls  not  set 

(net  weight) 

Gold,  platinum,  or  alloys  thereof  in  any  other  form  (net  weight) 

Gold  and  silver  plated  ware  of  all  kinds,  and  jewelry  made  of  metal, 
gold  or  silver  plated,  with  or  without  precious  stones  or  Imitations 

thereof 

All  articles  plated  with  gold  or  silver  by  any  process  or  in  any 

proportion,  or  washed  with  silver,  however  siiglitiy.  No.  30 
Compasses  of  all  kinds,  gold  or  silver  plated.  No.  30. 
Safety  razors  and  steel  blades  for  the  same,  whether  the  latter 
come  with  the  razors  or  as  extra  parts.  No.  53.c:  when  gold  or 

silver  plated.  No.  30 

Trinkets  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds  (except  those  of  gold  or  silver, 
gold  or  silver  plated,  and  those  in  which  the  component  substance  of 
ctiief  value  is  amber,  jet,  tortoise  shell,  coral,  ivory,  meerschaum, 
mother-of-pearl,   horn,    whalebone,   celluloid,   bone,   or   imitations 

thereof)  (net  weight) j  •  •  • 

Pins  of  iron  or  steel,  with  glass  head,  spherical  oi  otherwise,  of  any 
color.  No.  297 


Per  hecto- 
gram. 
9.375 
3.50 

Per  cent . 
ad  val, 

32.5 


Per  cent . 
of  duty. 

20 

20 


30 


Per  hecto- 

uram. 

7.50 

2.80 

Per  cent. 

ad  val. 

22.75 


Per  ktlo. 
$0,975 


20 


Per  kilo, 
$0.78 


THE    SOCIETY    OF    AMERICAN     INDIANS. 

This  society  is  a  national  organization  of  persons  of  Indian  blood  and  their  friends  and  associates 
among  the  whites.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  uplift  and  advance  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
Indian  people  and  to  stimulate  industrial  progress.  It  co-operates  with  the  Government  and  private  as- 
sociations and  missions.  The  membership  is  about  3,000,  together  with  an  associate  division  of  some  1,500. 
During  1917  the  society  launched  a  campaign  to  secure  subscriptions  for  the  Liberty  Loan.  Several  mil- 
lions were  secured  from  Indians,  especially  in  Oklahoma,  by  the  Vice-President  on  Education,  Hon.  Gabe 
E.  Parker,  formerly  Register  of  the  Treasury.  The  society  sought  to  induce  Indians  to  enter  the  United 
States  army  and  argued  against  separate  Indian  regiments.  During  the  period  of  the  war  the  society  will 
suspend  Its  annual  meetings,  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  its  members  and  officers  in  Federal  service. 

The  society  publishes  The  American  Indian  Magazine.  The  society  was  organized  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  in  April,   1911.     Headquarters,  Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.     The  officera  are: 

PresUent — Arthur  C.  Parker,  University  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Vice-President-— U^nt. 
John  M.  Oskinson,  Collier's  Weekly,  New  York  City.  Secretarv — Gertrude  S.  Bonnin  (Zltkala-Sa),  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  Executive  Councii — Rev.  Sherman  Coolldge,  President;  W.  A.  Durant,  First.  Vice-President; 
EstaJene  De  Pe|tquestangue,>  Vice-President  on  Membership,  Henry  Hoe-Ctoud,.  Vlce-Pre;sidcnt  on  lEdu- 
caMH).V;rL.  Slpiio,  Vicerprbsldeht  op  Legislation;  Artliur  O.  Parl^er,  Secretaryri  Marie; L.  B.  Baldwin, TVeaa- 
ni;er/Pro|.Jf.fA.,McKen2ie,  Associate  Chairman;  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Molfett,  Associate  Secretary. 
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CANADA'S    WOOD    PULP    INDUSTRY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  pulp  wood  used  by  Canadian  mills  during 
the  last  nine  years: 


YEAR8. 

Cords. 

Value. 

Ye.\rs. 

Cords. 

Value. 

X908                  

482,777 
622,129 
598,487 
672,288 
866,042 

82,931,653 
3,464,080 
3,585,154 
4,338,024 
5,215.582 

1913 

1,109.034 
1,224,376 
1,405,836 
1.764.912 

S7  243  368 

1909 

1914 

8,089,868 

9,426,217 

13.104.458 

1910          

1915 

19  U          

1916 

1912 ■ 

Of  the  live  provinces  engaged  in  this  industry,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia  increased  their 
production  and   New  Brunswicli   and   Nova  Scotia  declined. 

As  in  the  past,  spruce  headed  the  list  in  the  iiinds  of  wood  used  with  68.2  per  cent,  of  the  total,  fol- 
lowed by  balsam  Hr  with  24.5  per  cent.  Each  of  the  remaining  woods,  hemlock,  ]acl<  pine,  and  poplar, 
iormed  les3  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total.      ,     , 

The  Canadian  pulp  mills  in  1916  consumed  1.764.912  cords,  valued  at  813,104,458,  while  1,068,207 
cords,  valued  at  36,866,669,  were  exported;  the  total  production,  therefore,  was  2,833,119  cords,  valued 
at  319,971,127.  Tliis  represents  an  Increase  of  25.5  per  cent,  in  pulp  wood  production  and  28.1  per  cent. 
In  value  as  compared  with  1915.  The  average  value  of  the  pulp  wood  at  the  mill  increased  71  cents  per 
cord  over  that  of  1915. 

About  1,296,000  tons  of  air-dry  pulp  were,  made  in  Canada  in  1916.  This  estimate  is  made  on  the  basia 
that  1  cord  of  wood  produces  1  ton  of  ground  wood  pulp  or  one-half  ton  of  chemical  fibre.  Tills  is  a 
total  increase  of  20.6  per  cent,  over  1915.  Spruce  and  balsam  fir  are  used  in  all  provinces  and  all  pro- 
cesses. Hemlock  and  poplar  are  not  reported  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Jack  pine  was  used 
only  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  most  of  it  was  used  in  the  sulphate  process. 


CANADIAN  BANK  CLEARINGS. 

THE  following  statement  of  bank  clearings  at  leading  centres  maintaining  clearing  houses  In  Canada 
was  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Bankers'  Association: 


City. 

1914. 

1916.  ' 

1917,  to 
August  31. 

City. 

1914. 

1916. 

1917,  to 
August  31. 

Brandon 

Brantf  ord 

$26,397,443 
28,669,309 

$28,922,518 

34,243,297 

233,097,671 

114,345.964 

27,472,160 

125,997.881 

200,811.087 

31,618,.551 

100,090,560 

21,670,502 

3,722,609,663 

52.971,442 

13.878,003 

$16,663,355 
26,851.137 

200.598.975 
80.062.142 
20,158,939 
92,429,361 

157,924,034 
26,.554,669 
73,809,251 
18.271.957 
2,7.54,788,482 
36,506,517 
10,466,835 

Ottawa 

Peterboro 

Quebec 

$209,662,509 

11.338,896 

165,873,241 

98,205,535 

78,250,921 

69,314,941 

2,013,055.664 

420,951,718 

121,663,27? 

1,370,960,806 

$261,049,599 

26,675,636 

192,163,703 

124,349,-59 1 

90,946,795 

68,316,153 

2,.570.229,725 

321,588,718 

80,331,121 

2,011,795,257 

20,201,665 

.  24,378,900 

$191,811,443 

20.956,049 

139,962,179 

157.308.683 

39,110,558 

100,280,103 

148,934,586 

21,217,849 

86,024,236 

19,768,862 

2,631,354,533 

45.846,371 

19,284,692 

94,706,843 
70.929,180 
54,615,582 

Fort  William.  .  . 
Halifax 

St.  John 

Saskatoon 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Winnipeg 

Hamilton 

Lethbridge 

London 

Medicine  Hat . . . 

1,993,550,667 

253,735.621 

54.0 17.094 

1,550,557.635 
19,657,681 
22,361,318 

T^ooap  Jaw 

Sherbrooke 

New  Weatmi'sfr 

NEW    ZEALAND'S    TRADE    FOR    1917. 

The  foreign  trade  of  New  Zealand  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917,  including  specie,  is  shown  In  the 
following  table:   


COUNTRIES. 


Un.  Kingdom 

Canada 

Australia... . 
Belgium.  .  . . 

France 

Germany. . . . 

Italy  

Netherlands . 
Sweden 


iMPOHTs  From- 


January-  January- 
June.  1916  June.  1917 


$28,897,452 

1,720,979 

10,751,756 

10.079 

269,298 

11,225 

288,068 

145,104 

203,736 


$23,986,385 

1,376,372 

8,679,811 

2.015 

93.684 

3,412 

142,797 

67,068 

286,305 


Exports  to — 


January-  January- 
June,  1916  June,  1917 


$78,551,160 
2.084,551 
6,078,380 

1.338,881 
24 
102 


>75,889,773 
1.621,289 
3,239,050 


2,297,896 
15 
44 


103 


COtTNTRIES. 


China 

Japan 

Philippine 

Islands.  .  . 
United  States 
All  other 

countries. . 


Total . 


Imports  From — 


January-  January- 
June,  1916  June.  1917 


$162,079 
902,750 

58,184 
9,258,029 

5,570,361 


S58.251,100 


$164,064 
1,490,838 

40.747 
9,367,457 

5,833,662 


S5I.535.217 


Exports  to- 


January-  January- 
June,  1916  June,  1917 


$170 
275,157 


9.371,429 
1,531,639 


$99,231,508 


$127 
6,365 

784 
5,014,100 

1,409,349 


$89,478,895 


There  was  a  marked  gain  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  IMarch  quarter,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  or  any  otlier  previous  March  quarter;  but  the  June  quai'ter  shows  a.  substantial  loss,  owing 
largely  to  the  lack  of  shipping  space. 


.     THE    ENGLISH    INCOME    TAX. 

(Estimate  places  returns  for  1017  at  approximately  51,000,000,000.) 


I 

1915-1916. 

1916-1917.           1 

Income. 

1915-1916. 

1916-1017. 

Income. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Amount  of  Tax. 

of 

Amount  of  Tax . 

of 

Amount  of  Tax. 

of 

Amount  of  Tax. 

of 

- 

Inc. 

inc. 

Inc. 

Inc. 

£131 

£1 

6s 

4d 

1.0 

£1 

13s 

Od 

1.2 

£5.000 

£700 

OS 

Od 

18.0 

£1.250 

OS 

Od 

28,0 

301 

23 

15 

9 

7.9 

25 

17 

6 

8.6 

6,000 

900 

0 

0 

19.  1 

1,.500 

0 

0 

29  0 

401 

37 

1 

9 

9.3 

46 

7 

10 

11.6 

7,000 

1,050 

0 

0 

20.0 

1,750 

0 

0 

30.0 

501 

61 

1 

9 

10.0 

68 

18 

3 

13.7 

8,000 

1,200 

0 

0 

21.0 

2.000 

0 

0 

31.0 

601 

65 

15 

9 

10.9 

88 

18 

3 

14.7 

9.000 

1,350 

0 

0 

21.9 

2.250 

0 

0 

31.9 

701 

84 

1 

9 

12.0 

113 

IS 

3 

16.2 

10,000 

1,500 

0 

0 

22.7 

2.500 

0 

0 

32.7 

1,001 

-127  , 

12 

1 

12.3 

187 

13 

9. 

18.4 

20,000 

3,000 

0 

0 

27.6 

5.000 

0 

0 

37.6 

1,501 

202. 

12 

4- 

13;.  5 

306 

9 

r 

20.4 

,30  090 

4.500 

0 

0 

29.2 

7.500 

0 

0 

39.2 

2,001 

290  ' 

2 

9 

14.5 

466 

IK 

0 

23,3 

"40,000 

6,000 

0 

0 

30 . 0 

10,000 

0 

0 

40. 0~ 

2,501 

-3.75,, 

.  3 

0 

1,5.0 

625 

5 

0 

25.0 

60,000 

7.500 

0 

0 

.SO.  5 

12,500 

0 

,", 

^U 

3,001 

450' 

■  3 

-X)- 

1.5,7 

750 

5 

0 

25.7 

75,000 

11.250 

1) 

.0 

31.2 

18J50  ' 

■i(!- 

'0' 

4,000 

600 

0 

0 

16.9 

1.000 

0 

0 

26.9 

100.000 

15,000 

0 

0 

31.5 

25,000 

0 

0 

41,6 

England  and  Wales  Agricultural  Returns. 
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ENGLAND    AND    WALES    AGRICULTURAL    RETURNS. 

CROPS. 


Distribution. 


Total  area  (excluding  water) 

Total  acreage  under  all  crops  and  grass  o .  . 
Arable  land 


Permanent  grass: 
For  hay ....... 

Not  for  hay.  . . 
Total. .  .• 


Wheat: 
Autumn  sown. 
Spring  sown . . 


Total. 


Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes. 

Mangold 

Cabbage 

Rape 

Vetches  or  tares 

Lucerne 

Mustard 

Brussels  sprouts 

Carrots ."..... 

Hops 

Small  Iruit 


Clover  and  rotation  grasses: 

For  hay 

Not  lor  hay 


Total. 


Other  crops. 
Bare  tallow. 
Orchards  b . 


Acreage. 


1916. 


37,137,600 
27,074,080 
11,051,100 


4,825,990 
11,196,990 
16,022,980 


1,787,320 
124,890 


l,912j210 


1,332,080 

2,084,670 

53,480 

236,260 

112,680 

427,950 

938,160 

378,140 

47,210 

70,820 

89,110 

54.170 

65,720 

10,830 

10,220 

31,350 

73,230 


1,762,700 
827,610 


2,590,310 


67,650 
421,890 
251,300 


1917. 


37,137,600 
27,081,600 
11,246,040 


4,798,960 
11,03^6,600 
15,835,560 


1,724,600 
193,950 


1,918,550 


1,460,600 

2,257,480 

56,020 

210,860 

131,000 

508,190 

972,370 

388,740 

39,070 

64,170 

78,760 

50,210 

24,790 

11,630 

15,620 

16,950 

71,940 


1.682,100 
817,560 


2,499,660 


66,660 
355.300 
259.450 


Increase. 


Acres. 


7,520 
194,940 


69,060 


6,340 


128,520 

172,810 

2,540 


18,320 
80.240 
34,210 
10,600 


800 
5.300 


8,150 


Per 
Cent. 


0.0 
1.8 


55.3 


9.6 
8.3 
4.7 


16.3 

18.8 

3.6 

2.8 


7.4 
51.9 


3.2 


Decrease. 


Acres. 


27,030 
160,390 
187,420 


62,720 


25,400 


8,140 
6,650 

10,350 
3,960 

40,930 


14,400 
1,290 


80,600 
10,050 


90,650 


990 
66,590 


Per 
Cent. 


0.6 
1.4 
1.2 


3.5 


10.8 


17.2 
9.4 

11.6 
7.3 

62.3 


45.9 
1.8 


4.6 
1.2 


3.5 


1.5 
15.8 


a  Excluding  mountain  and  heath  land  used  for  grazing  (3,901,710  acres  in  1917,  as  compared  with 
3,816,080  acres  in  1916).     b  Any  crop  or  grass  grown  in  orchards  is  also  returned  under  its  proper  heading. 

The  Board  of  Trade  statement  contains  the  following  data  relating  to  live  stocic  In  England  and  Wales 
(compiled  from  returns-  collected  ou  June  4) : 


Live  Stock. 


Horses  used  for  agricultural  purposes  (in- 
cluding marea  for  breeding) 

TJnbroken  horses  (including  stalUons) : 

One  year  and  above 

Under  one  year 

Other  horses 


Number  of  anlmals. 


1916. 


Total  of  horses. 


Cows  and  heifers  in  milk 

Cows  in  calf,  but  not  in  milk . 

Heifers  in  calf 

Other  cattle: 

Two  years  and  above 

One  year  and  under  two.  .  . 

Under  one  year 


Total  of  cattle . 


Ewes  kept  for  breeding . 

Other  sheep: 
One  year  and  above-  - 
Under  one  year 


Total  of  sheep  - 


Sows  kept  for  breeding. 
Otn^i- pigs,   i  ..;■(.'.  I., 


772,770 

227,170 
109,810 
249,820 


1.359,570 


1,855,450 
252,050 
322,180 

1,067.770 
1,374,090 
1,344,240 


6.215,780 


7,047,110 

3,596,960 
7,307,050 


17,951,120 


283,000 
V884,940 


2,167.940  - 


1917. 


796,040 


237 
104 
235 


,400 
,360 
,020 


1.372,820 


1,831, 
271, 
361, 

1,093, 
1,353, 
1,315, 


440 
540 
820 

770 
320 
260 


6,227,150 


6,872,030 


3,563, 
6,734, 


520 
310 


17.169.860 


254, 
1,664, 


290 
250 


l,91g,540 


Increase. 


Number 


23,270 
10,230 


al3,2.'iO 


19,490 
39,640 

26,000 


all, 370 


Per 

Cent. 


3.0 
4.5 


al  0 


7-7 
12  3 

2.4 


aO.2 


Decrease. 


Per 
Number.    Cent. 


5,450 
14,800 


24,010 


20,770 
28,980 


175,080 

33,440 
572,740 


781,260 


28.710 
220,690 


249,400 


5-0 
5-9 


1.3 


1.5 
2.2 


2-5 

0.9 

7.8 


4-4 


no  1 

11-7 


.11.6 


aNet  I'n'creaser 
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CANAPA'S    MINERAL    PRODUCTION. 

(Monetary  Times  of  Canada.) 

According  to  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  Ottawa,  the  mineral  production  ot 
Canada  in  1916  was  3177,417,574,  as  against  3137,109,171  in  1915.  The  previous  maximum  production 
was  $145,634,812  in  1913. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  different  mineral  products  of  1916  in  Canada: 


PRonacTS. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Products. 

Quantity 

Value. 

METALLIC. 

Antimony  ore  (exports) . . 
Cobalt,  metallic  and  com 

.  .s.  t. 
.ained 
. . lbs. 

,794 

841,859 

119.770.814 
926.963 
115,691 
140,608 

41,593,680 

159,000 

82,958,564 
15 

25,669,172 

23,515,030 

$48,158 

926,045 

32,580,057 

19.162,025 

1,328,595 

393,689 

3,540,870 

159,000 

29,035,497 
600 

16,854,635 

■3,010,864 

NON-METALLIC— 

Mineral  pigments: 
Bary  tes 

-Continued. 
tons 

1,368 
8,811 

$19,393 

58,711 

114,587 

3,924,632 

1,500 

Oxides 

Copper    (value  at  27.202 

per  pound ) 

Gold 

cents 
. .  lbs. 
.  .ozs. 
e  tons 
.tons 
ts  per 
.  .lbs. 
ats  at 
. .lbs. 
3   per 
..lbs. 
.  .  ozs. 
ts  per 
.  .  ozs. 
ts  per 
..lbs. 

Mineral  water.'. , 

Natural  gas 

Peat 

1,000  cubic  feet 

25,238,568 

300 

198,123 

203 

309,411 

135,803 

124,033 

10,651 

620 

Iron,  pig,  from  Canadian  or 
Iron  ore  sold  for  export. . . 

Petroleum 

Phosphate 

bbls. 

392,284 
2  514 

X,ead    (value  at  8.513  cen 

Pyrites 

tons 

1,084,019 

241,806 

068,627 

36,473 

12,139 

pound) 

Quartz 

tons 

Molybdenite.  MoS2  cbnte 

Salt 

tons 

^    $1  per  pound 

Talc 

ijicke)    (value  at  35   cent 

pound) 

Platinum 

Tripolite 

Total 

tons 

$53,075,813 

Silver  (value  at  65.661  cen 
ounce) 

Zinc   (value  at  12.801  cen 
pound) 

STRUCTURAL       MATERIALS       AND 
CLAY    PRODUCTS. 

Cement.  Portland bbls. 

Clay  products: 
Brick,  common,  pressed,  pav- 
ing   

5.359,050 

$6,529,861 

Total 

$107,040,035 

•  tons 
.tons 
.tons 
.tons 
.  tons 
.tons 
.tons 
.tons 
.  tons 
.tons 
.tons 
.tons 
.tons 
.tons 
.tons 

2,358,245 

718,287 

■•  104  901 

NON-METALLIC. 

250 

2,186 

136,016 

18,500 

a27,030 

14,461,678 

67 

19,166 

1,284 

3,971 

3,328 

341,618 

55,413 

979 

914 

$2,750 

262.349 

5,133,332 

27,147 

299,753 

38,857,557 

10,307 

71,357 

10,238 
285,362 

50,982 
730.831 
563.829 

90.791 
122.541 

Sewer  pipe .    . 

Actinolite 

Tile,  pottery,  re 
Kaolin 

fractories .... 

Arsenic,  white 

tons 

1,750 
5,482,876 

17  500 

Asbestos 

Lime 

Sand  and  gravel . , 

bushels 

1,089  505 

Asbestic 

61,498  009 

Chromite,  crude  ore 

Coal 

Sand-lime  brick . . 

Slate 

Stone: 

Granite 

number 

squares 

13,829»307 
1,262 

li::,136 
C,223 

Corundum 

Feldsnar 

1,277,019 
2,326,519 

Pluorspar 

Limestone 

Graphite 

Marble 

118,810 

Grindstones 

Sandstone 

145,711 

Gypsum ■. 

Total 

$17,301,726 

Manganese 

Mica 

Grand  total . . 

$177,417,574 

a  Ores  and  concentrates  finally  marketed  estimated  at  13,834  tons,     b  Incomplete. 


CANADA'S    1917    GRAIN    CROPS. 

(From  an  Official  Estimate  of  September  20.) 

The  Canadian  wheat  crop  approximates  249.164.700  bushels  from  14.755.800  acres,  with  avera^  yield 
per  acre  of  16.88  bushels  as  compared  with  17  bushels  in  1916  and  29  bushels  in  1915.  This  represents  an 
Increase  of  19.851.700  bushels  or  8  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  1916. 

The  total  yield  of  oats  in  1917  is  estimated  at  399,843,000  bushels  from  12,0,52,000  acres  harvested, 
as  compared  with  365,553,000  bushels  from  10,178,000  acres  In  1916.  The  yield  per  acre  of  the  harvested 
area  (after  deduction  for  areas  not  ripened  into  grain)  for  all  Canada  Is  33.18  bushels  as  compared  with 
35.91  bushels  in  1916  and  45.84  bushels  in  1915. 

The  estimate  for  rye  is  4.194,950  bushels  from  211,870  acres  as  compared  with  2,967,400  bushels  from 
148,620  acres  in  1916,  the  yield  per  acre  being  nearly  20  busliels  in  both  years.  The  estimate  for  barley  is 
69,318,400  bushels  from  2,392,200  acres  as  against  42,647,000  bushels  from  1,703,700  acies  in  1916.  Tho 
total  yield  of  flaxseed  is  placed  at  10.067,500  bushels  from  1,242,000  acres  as  compared  with  7.316,300  bushels 
from  622,000  acres  harvested  In  1916,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being  8.11  bushels  in  1917  and  11  3-4  bushels 
In  1916.  

THE     MORRIS    PLAN. 

The  Morris  Plan  of  industrial  loans  and  investments — named  for  its  originator,  Arthur  J.  Morris- 
has  been  in  operation  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  since  March,  1910,  and  to-day  is  operated  in  nearly  one  liundred 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Loans  are  usually  made  in  the  amount  of  S50  or  multiples  thereof.  They 
are  based  on  character  and  earning  capacity,  and  are  secured  only  by  the  borrower's  note  indorsed  by  two 
co-makers.  If  a  loan  Is  granted  a  small  fee  is  charged  toward  the  cost  of  investigation,  and  the  note  is 
<iiscounted  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  At  the  same  time  the  borrower  subscribes  for  one  or  more  of  the 
lending  company's  certificates  of  investment  for  an  amount  equal  to  his  loan,  and  in  purchase  thereof  pays 
$1.00  a  week  for  fifty  weeks  on  each  S50  borrowed.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  can  cash  in  his  certificate 
and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  redeem  his  note.  To  encourage  the  habit  of  saving,  Morris  Plan  companies 
sell  certificates  of  investment,  either  for  cash  or  on  the  instalment  plan,  to  others  than  borrowers.  These 
certificates  begin  to  bear  Interest  at  4  per  cent,  when  twenty-five  payments  have  been  made,  and  at  5  per 
cent,  when  they  are  full  paid.  Holders  of  interest-bearing  certificates  can  borrow  on  them,  without  Indorse- 
ments or  other  securities,  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  payments  they  have  made  in  purchase  of  the 
■ccrtiflcfltrGS  i' 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1917  over  353,500,000  had  been  lent  to  about  360,000  borrowers  on  tlie  Morris 
Plan  in  sums  averaging  less  than  S13o.  The  subscribed  capital  of  Morris  Plan  companies  exceeds  511,300,- 
000.  The  largest  auxiliary  Institutions,  are  The  Morris  Plan  Co.  of  New  York  (Equitable  Building),  of 
which  Henry  R.  Towne  is  President,  and  The  Chicago  Morris  Plan  Bank,  each  capitalized  at  51,000,000. 

These  companies  are  organized  throughout  the  United  States  by  the  Industrial  Finance  Corporation 
(52  William  Street,  New  York),  which  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  83,700,000.  Officers— Clark  VVilUama, 
President;  Arthur  J.  Morris,  Vice-President;  Charles  H.  Sabln.  Treasurer;  Joseph  B.  Gilder,  Secretary. 
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AUSTRALIAN    TRADE,    1916-1917. 

(By  Commercial  Attache  Philip  B.  Kennedy,  Melbourne.) 

Statistics  igsuefl  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
£bow  that  the  adverse  trade  balance  ol  the  previous  year  has  been  converted  into  a  favorable  one.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  exports  were  valued  at  3311,837,598  and  imports  at  $372,801,653,  resulting 
in  an  adverse  balance  of  360,964,055.  For  the  fiscal  year  1917  exports  became  §418,059,333  and  imports 
8366,752,950,  giving  an  export  surplus  of  $51,306,383.  The  values  of  the  chief  articles  entering  into  thla 
trade  in  the  last  two  fiscal  years  were: 


ARTICLES. 


IMPORTS. 

Apparel  and  soft  goods . . . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Cement  (Portland) 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Cordage  and  twine 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Fish 

Hats  and  caps 

Implements,  agricultural... 

India-rubber  goods 

Iron  and  steel: 

Bar.  rod.  etc 

Galvanized 

Jute  goods 

Leather 

Mactilnery  (except  agricul- 
tural)   

Metals,  manufactures  of. . 

Oils:  Kerosene 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Paper: 

Printing 

Other 

Railway  material 

Sugar  (cane) 

Tea 

Timber 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured. 

Tin  plates 

Whiskey 


1915-16. 


$89,518,883 
1,849,148 
1,107,807 
2,914,992 
3,684,713 
4,633,584 
4,443,220 
2,028,904 
2,580,953 
6,382,409 

8,152,128 

8,302,559 

11,489,975 

1,639,549 

15,322,805 

18,125,046 

3,032,514 

2,874,029 

4,377,238 
4,837,101 
3,373,297 
8,993,062 
9,427,802 
8,344,278 
3,223,475 
4,041,719 
3,433,574 


1916-17. 


§99,919.218 
2,182,854 
131,375 
2,735,324 
4,721,551 
7,761,011 
4,104,799 
1,550,777 
2,991,208 
5,187.875 

7,918,072 

3,361,119 

12,504,569 

2,885,116 

15,326,020 

15,326,020 

2,356,945 

3,322,490 

15,251,902 
7,113,397 
356,325 
7,850,071 
8,456,834 
7,281,626 
4,169,719 
6,460,276 
6,174,142 


ARTICLES. 


EXPORTS. 

Butter 

Cheese 

Concentrates  other  than 

gold 

Copper 

Wheat 

Flour 

Fruit  (apples) 

Jams  and  jelUea- 

Lead 

Leather 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Beef 

Mutton  and  lamb 

Meats,  preserved 

Rabbits  and  hares 

Preserved  mlllc 

Ores  (excluding  gold) 

Silver  (bullion  and  matte). 
Skins  and  hides: 

Hides 

Rabbit  and  hareskins... 

Sheepskins 

Tallow 

Timber 

Tin 

Wool: 

Greasy 

Scom-ed 


1915-16. 


$5,431,676 
45.246 

6,923,142 

17.053,371 

38.870.058 

8,310,159 

1,817,848 

2,124,519 

15,523,841 

5.522,793 

10,575,044 
3,740,994 
2.434,641 
3,521,672 
114,749 
3,389.422 
3.417,984 

2,722.644 
1.291.418 
6,171.671 
2.166,882 
1,973,859 
2,804,037 

98,795,348 
31,715,732 


1916-17. 


$25,946,901 
2,044,106 

5.518,234 

20.980.920 

64,998,123 

16,831.876 

471,295 

4,612,237 
20,169,758 

5,641,317 

24,042,760 
7,487,179 
4,841,308 
4,437,870 
2,595,385 
2,984,064 . 
3,982,079 

1,682,842 
2,146,015 
5,594,372 
6,055,856 
1,796,272 
2,776,775 

107,942,223 
31,864,152 


The  States  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Western  Australia  have  been  granted  $13,800,000  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  erect  country  grain  elevators,  tliis  money  being  taken  temporarily  from  war- 
loan  funds  on  hand.  This  construction,  which  is  to  be  started  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  is  practically 
assured.  Shipbuilding  wiU  not  be  undertaken  unless  some  52  trade  unions  agree  to  certain  terms  for  the 
period  of  the  war. 


NEW    ZEALA^9D'S    1917-18    BUDGET    ESTIMATES. 

ACCORDWG  to  the  third  war  budget  submitted  to  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  it  is  proposed  to  ask 
for  an  additional  4H  per  cent,  war  loan  of  $116,796,000;  one-half  to  be  issued  at  once  and  the  balance  aa 
need  may  require.  Heavy  additional  income  taxes  are  proposed,  with  increased  revenue  from  land  taxes 
(36,083,125  as  compared  with  33,470,389  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-17) .  It  is  also  proposed  to  increase  Customs 
duties.  The  Minister  of  Finance  ol  New  Zealand  has  made  the  following  estimate  of  Government  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  (figures  for  the  two  preceding  years  being  added  for  comparison): 


Sources  of 
Revenue. 


Customs 

Railways 

Stamp  and  death 
duties 

Postal  and  tele- 
graph   

Land  tax 

Income  tax 

Beer  duty 

Registration  and 
other  fees. .  .  . 


1915-16. 


$16 
21 


.381,471 
823,025 


7,155,249 


,223,981 
.,101,825 

(,774,747 
768,381 

517,129 


1916-17. 


S18, 
23, 


734.443 
535,731 


8,268,354 


8, 

3, 

20, 


835,413 
470,389 
741,636 
914,073 

525,796 


1917-18. 


$14,258,845 
20,439,300 

6,813,100 

8,394,713 

6,083,125 

22,385,900 

1,094,963 

486.650 


Sources  of 
Revenue. 


Amvisement  tax. 

Marine 

Miscellaneous.  . 

Territorial    rev- 
enue  

Endowment 
revenue 

Other  receipts. . 


Total. 


1915-16. 


3224,969 
2,065,854 

1,067,292 

450,906 
58,753 


$70,613,582 


1916-17. 


$212,870 
2,521,154 

1,050,127 

418,378 
166,703 


589,385,667 


1917-18. 


3389,320 

214,126 

2,189,925 

»51,638 

456,478 
48,666 


384,106,748 


Expenditures  for  1917-18  are  estimated  at  878,266,469,  which  will  leave  a  balance  of  $5,840,279,  con- 
trasted with  a  balance  of  331,509,877  for  1916-17  and  one  ol  $10,541,214  for  1914-15.  The  unusual  balance 
of  last  year  was  the  result  of  higher  taxes. 
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Food  and  Coal  Prices  in  England. 


, , ^ — ^ 

FOOD    AND    COAL    PRICES    IN    ENGLAND. 

Throughotjt  the  Fall  of  1917  England  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  rising  costs  of  staple  food- 
stuffs. With  the  appointnaent  of  Lord  Rhondda  as  Food  Controller,  the  prices  of  sugar,  coal,  meat,  and 
other  necessities  were  fixed  on  sliding  scales  which  in  most  cases  brought  reductions.  Some  of  the  prices 
that  prevailed  at  the  time  The  Almanac  went  to  press  follow: 

Beef,  per  pound — Sirloin,  Is.,  9d.;  wing  ribs.  Is.,  9d.;  middle  cut,  ls„  9d.:  topside  middle  cut.  Is.,  lid.; 
Mutton— Leg,  Is.,  4!^d.;  loin  and  saddle.  Is.,  6}id.;  best  end  of  neck  (whole).  Is.,  3>id.;  forequarter,  l8„ 
2>4d.;  hlndquarter.  Is.,  5!^d.;  shoulder.  Is.,  3d. 

The  order  regulating  the  prices  of  meat  went  into  effect  September  3. 

On  September  17  bread  prices  were  fixed  along  with  the  rate  on  flour.       A  slight  increase  in  the  prices  • 
Indicated  was  permitted  if  the  dealer  was  asked  to  deliver  or  to  extend  credit  to  a  customer. 

Bread — 4-lb.  loaf,  9d.;  2-lb.  loaf,  iH<i-\  1-lb.  loaf,  2Hd.  Flour— Sack  of  280  lbs.,  or  half  sack  of  140 
lbs.,  50s.  per  sack  (sack  extra) ;  7  lbs.  or  more,  but  less  than  half  a  .sack,  2s.,  8d.  per  14  lbs.;  quartern  (3  J-',  lbs.), 
8Hd.;  half-quartern  (\ii  lbs.),  4i/2d.;  1  lb.,  2!-2Ci.:  self-raising  flom-,  3'/2d.  a  lb.        ■ 

Wliolesale  prices  for  flour  were  fixed  September  17.  Wheat  meal  and  flour  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  sold  at  44s..  3d.  per  sack  of  280  lbs.  at  the  mill  door,  subject  to  a  discount  of  Gd.  a  sack 
for  cash  within  seven  days.     Imported  flour  was  .sold  at  higher  prices  according  to  qualltv. 

Here  is  a  statement  of  the  prices  for  jam  and  jellies  as  fixed  by  Lord  Rhondda  in  the  early  Fall  of  1917: 


Apricot,  cherry,  black  currant,  pineapple,  strawberry,  pineapple  and 
apricot 

Peach,  raspberry ■ 

Raspberry  and  red  currant •. . 

Blackberry,  greengage,  loganberry,  red  currant,  raspberry  and  goose- 
berry, strawberry  and  gooseberry 

Apricot  and  apple,  gooseberry,  raspberry  and  plum 

Damson,  plum,  blackberry  and  apple,  black  currant  and  apple,  rasp- 
berry and  apple,  strawberry  and  apple,  plum  and  apple 

Plum  and  apple,  any  other 


1  Lb.    2   Lbs.  3   Lbs.  4    Lbs.  7   I,ba. 


d. 


11 

lOM 
1.0 

9 


1  lOH 
1  9'A 
1     8H 


714 
6 'A 


1     5H  2     Ih 

1  iA         2^ 


d. 
9 

7J'2 

6 


2     4>/> 
2     3 


s.  a. 

3  8 

3  8 

3  4 

3  2 
3 


6     5 
0     IH 
5  10 

5     GH 
5     3 


2   10      4  IIH 
2     8      4     8 


The  Royal  Commission  on  Sugar  Supply  issued  sugar  cards  to  control  the  consumption.  In  a  report 
they  said: 

"It  would  be  no  serious  privation  if  the  domestic  consumption  of  sugar  were  to  be  limited  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  per  head  per  week  of  the  population.  To  provide  this  allowance  for  the  whole  civil 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  not  require  more  than  a  weekly  issue  of  14,000  tons.  But  the 
weekly  issues  through  the  Sugar  Commission  have  during  the  period  of  greatest  restriction  never  averaged 
less  than  24,000  tons  per  week,  thus  leaving  an  ample  margin  for  the  supply  of  the  naval  and  military  forces 
and  for  manufacturing  purposes.  '  How  vast  the  operations  of  the  commission  were  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  end  of  November,  1916,  it  had  spent  £81.097,000  in  the  purchase  of  3,951,349  tons  of  sugar. 
By  that  date  the  receipts  for  sales  were  £75.263,000,  and  it  was  estimated  that  when  the  stocks  in  hand 
were  di.sposed  of  there  would  be  a  profit  of  about  £2,000,000,  or  about  one-eighteenth  of  a  penny  per  pound 
on  the  sugar  supplied.  ,, 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  commission's  activities  the  selling  price  of  sugar  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  below  that  of  sugar  '.n  New  York. 

Over  2,000  local  food  committees  superintended  the  distribution  of  sugar  cards.  About  17,000,000 
were  Issued  in  English  and  100,000  in  Welsh:  and  in  connection  with  the  whole  scheme  of  sugar  distribution 
the  Ministry  of  Food  has  circulated  56,500,000  separate  printed  documents  or  articles.  Retailers  were 
registered.     The  use  of  the  sugar  card  went  into  effect  December  30. 

Milk  was  fixed  in  September  at  8d.  a  quart  for  the  ensuing  five  months. 

By  reason  of  the  shortage,  the  ruling  on  the  use  of  coal  was  drastic.  Under  the  coal  order,  if  cinders 
were  found  in  the  dustbin  the  person  who  placed  them  there  was  liable  to  six  months'  impri-sonment.  The 
same  sentence  was  given  to  any  consumer  who  ordered  his  coal  or  coke  from  more  than  one  coal  merchant. 
No  consumer  (including  hospitals  and  business  houses  not  requiring  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
bakeries,  theatres,  baths  and  clubs)  could   consume  more  than  22  J4  tons  per  year  without  a  special  permit. 

The  winter  ration  scale  was: 

Up  to  4  rooms,  2  cwt.  per  week;  5  to  6  rooms,  3  cwt.  per  week;  7  rooms,  1  ton  per  month:  8  rooms, 

1  ton,  3  cwt.  per  month;  9  to  10  rooms,  1  ton,  7  cwt.  per  month;  11  to  12  rooms,  1  ton,  10  cwt.  per  month; 
13  to  15  rooms,  2  tons  per  month;  more  than  15  rooms,  2  tons,  10  cwt.  per  month. 

The  summer  ration  is  half  the  winter  ration.  If  a  householder's  ration  was  9  tons  a  year  and  he  took 
10  into  store  he  was  liable  to  prosecution       A  coal  dealer  (small  shopkeeper)  could  not  sell  more  thaa 

2  cwt.  in  one  transaction.     A  coal  merchant  could  sell  more  or  less  than  2  cwt. 

On  August  14,  the  prices  fixed  on  grain  for  future  delivery  were: 


Wheat  and 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Wheat  and 

Oats, 

Barley, 

For  Delivery. 

Rye,  Per 

Per  336 

Per  448 

FOR  Delivery. 

Rye,  Per 

Per  336 

Per  448 

;;. 

504  Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

504  Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

Before  Dec.  1,  1917.... 

73     6 

44     3 

62     9 

In  Feb.  or  March,  1918. 

75     6 

46     3 

62     9 

In  Dec,  1917,  or  Jan., 

In  April  orMay,  1918.  . 

76     9 

47      3 

62     9 

1918 

74     6 

45     3 

62     9 

After  May,  1918 

77     9 

48     6 

62     9 

Where  oats  are  bought  by  a  miller  to  manufacture  for  human  consumption  3s.  per  quarter  may  be 
added.  Where  barley  is  bought  by  a  licensed  manufacturer  for  the  purpose  of  his  business  5s.  3d.  per 
quarter  may  be  added.  In  the  case  of  damaged  wheat  or  rye  or  tailings  and  dressings  7s.  per  quarter  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  standard  rate;  In  the  case  of  barley  7s.  9d.  per  quarter;  and  in  the  case  of  improperly 
cleaned  oats  or  tailings  and  dressings  58.  per  quarter.  Certain  other  conditions  are  laid  down  which  may 
be  found  in  the  order  itself.  By  thfe  barley  (restriction)  order,  1917,  after  September  1  no  barley  other 
than  damaged  barley,  tailings,  or  screenings  must  be  used  except  for  the  purpose  of  seed  or  for  milling, 
and  no  barley  flour  must  be  used  except  as  human  food. 

LORD    RHONDDA    ON    FOOD    CONTROL. 
'"""     In  Great  Britain  there  was  as  little  compulsory  rationing  as  possible  imposed  upon  the  general  public. 
But  there  is  a  far-reaching  and  rigid  supervision  of  all  food  articles  by  regulating  the  manufacturers  and 
iperchants,  by,  the  establishment  Qf  maximum  prices,  and  on  December  30  rationing  cards  werg,.js3ue(i 
.  tor  sugar.  ..,...-  .    ,     '  i  :  .,i  ,■-,;■-..  • 

w....  In  a  statement  by  Lord  Rhondda,  the  British  food  controller,  in  Noveiiiber,  1917,  describing  the 
BFltlsh  feystemof  fo6d  control,  he  said:  "My  aim  is  to  safeguard  the  interest*  of  the  consumer,  to  do  away 
with  profi>;(tering  altogether,  aJid  tOipccvent  excessive  profttsiof  any,!lUnd.  i  The  fiameworb  of  ouivmachinery 
Is  formed  on  the  civil  service.     They  are  theiadministratOfls,'  buttia  allioasosiwe  secureithe  ;best>availaWe 
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business  men  to  advise  them,  as  well  as  a  number  of  expert  committees  dealing  with  almost  every  food 
commodity.  The  policy  is  to  limit  profits  at  every  step  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  regulate  supply. 

"A  costings  department  under  the  direction  of  chartered  accountants  has  been  .set  up,  through  which 
the  profits  made  by  any  manufacturer  or  retailer  of  food  can  be  ascertained.-  The  country  lias  been  divided 
into  separate  aretis.  in  each  of  which  a  leading  firm  of  accountants  has  been  appointed  by  this  department 
to  do  the  necessary  worlt.  Reasonable  profit  based  on  pre-war  rates  is  added  to  the  present  cost,  and 
price  limits  agreed  on  that  basis  after  consultation  with  the  representatives  of  the  trader  concerned. 

"Decentralization  is  obtained  by  dividing  Great  Britain  into  sixteen  food  divisions,  consisting  of  as 
many  counties.  Each  division  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  food 
controller.  In  each  of  these  divisions  the  borough,  urban,  or  rural  district  councils  or  other  local  authorities 
appoint  local  food  committees,  with  limited  powers  and  certain  discretion,  to  carry  out  such  regulations 
as  regards  price  and  distribution  as  may  be  issued  from  iieadrjuarters. 

LOCAL    TRADESMEN    REGISTERED. 

"Local  tradesmen  are  registered  with  their  local  committees,  and  if  any  tradesman  does  not  carry 
out  regulations  and  orders  he  may  be  struck  off  the  register  and  prevented  from  further  trading.  The 
various  orders  fixing  or  amending  the  maximum  prices  of  meat,  milk,  potatoes,  bread,  etc.,  are  commimicated 
to  the  local  committees,  and  the  trades  and  public  are  Informed  through  the  daily  and  trades  press.  A 
staff  of  inspectors  is  kept  at  headquarters,  and  a  number  of  sentences  have  been  imposed  by  magistrates 
throughout  the  country  for  contravention  of  the  regulations.  The  general  penalty  is  a  fine  not  exceeding 
£100*  or  a  term  of  six  months'  Imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor,  or  both.  This  punishment  may 
be  inflicted  for  every  several  offense. 

"While  the  prices  of  practically  all  essential  foods  are  now  under  control,  no  compulsory  rationing  ia 
Imposed  on  the  general  public,  although  all  public  eating  places  are  rationed  as  to  the  amoont  of  meat 
flour,  bread,  and  sugar  which  may  be  used  in  every  week  on  the  basis  of  an  average  for  each  meal.  After 
December  30  only  a  half  pound  of  sugar  per  capita  will  be  permitted.  This  will  be  obtainable  through 
a  system  of  each  consuming  householder  or  consumer  registering  with  a  specified  retailer  and  securing  from 
the  local  food  committee  a  card  entitling  his  household  or  himself  to  the  ration.  The  retailer  will  keep 
a  record  of  his  deliveries  to  Insure  liis  not  supplying  any  one  customer  in  one  week  witli  more  than  the 
proper  allowance.  Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  these  cards  are  in  progress,  and  they  will  form  the  ground- 
work should  it  become  necessary  later  on  to  ration  other  foodstuffs. 

"There  are  many  restrictions  in  manufacturin&i  Flour  made  from  wheat  must  be  straight  run  flour, 
milled  to  81  per  cent,  extraction,  and  it  is  compulsory  to  mix  in  20  per  cent,  of  flour  from  other  cereals 
and  pulse,  and  permissible  to  mix  in  up  to  50  per  cent.,  while  no  bread  may  be  sold  unless  twelve  horns 
old.  Following  on  restrictions  of  50  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent.,  manufacturers  are  now  restricted  to  the 
use  of  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  they  usad  in  1915.  Speaking  generally,  the  use  of  food- 
stuffs for  industrial  purposes  and  for  the  feeding  of  animals  has  been  either  restricted  or  prohibited.  Waste 
ot  bread  is  a  criminal  offense. 


LONDON      EXPORTS     TO     THE      UNITED     STATES      FOR      NINE      MONTHS 

OF     1917. 

(Consul  General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  London,  England.) 

The  total  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  London  to  the  United  States  for  the  nine  months  ended 
Septembei%  1917,  was  $108,853,760,  compared  with  8120,676,332  in  the  same  period  in  1916.  The  principal 
articles  comprised  in  the  aggregates  were: 


ARTICLES. 

NINE  Months  Ended 
Septe.mber. 

Articles. 

Nine  Months  Ended 
September. 

1916.        1        1917. 

1916. 

^917. 

Rubber 

Precious  Stones 

828,348,145 

14,433,084 

8,086,976 

5,678,241 

4,682,463 

339,451,586 

13,218,484 

8,860,260 

4,272,878 

2,641.630 

Furs 

Tea 

Indigo 

Wool 

54,737,624 
3,861,409 
2,540,440 
1,262,267 

15,097.827 
747  05S 

Tin 

Art 

1,124,838 
029,047 

Hides 

GLASGOW' 

S  EXPORTS 

TO  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  value  of  declared  exports  from  Glasgow,  Scotland,  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  montlis 
of  1917  amounted  to  85,240,804,  as  compared  with  84,740,239  for  the  hke  period  of  the  preceding  year,  au 
increase  of  8500,565.     The  principal  articles  of  export,  with  their  value,  during  the  half  year  v/ere: 


Articles. 


Acids,  miscellaneous. .  . 
Ammonia,  sulphate  of. 

Carpets 

Corundum 

Cotton  manufactures. . 

Creosote 

Cyanide  of  sodium . .  . . 

Fertilizers 

Fishing  taclcle 

Flannels 

Flax,  manufactures  of. , 
Herring,  pickled.- . .  j-.  .  ■. 

Htdes,  horse,  calf 

Hollands: .'.'.\1.  ..<;.'. . . 


Jan. -June 
1916. 


839,161 
99,254 
90,537 
14,470 
1,808,450 
54,024 


2,669 

12,033 

76,918 

254,382 

286,499 

113,157 

•    85,786 


Jan.-June 
1917. 


S142.283 

11,461 

163,426 

42,536 

1,596,169 

3,922 

283,767 

58,284 

17,144 

88,805 

21,933 

111,286 

11,109 

1-13,898 


Articles. 


Jute,  manufactures  of 

Leather,  manufactures  of. 

Machines,  sewing 

Machinery,  miscellaneous. 

Magneslte,  calcined 

Paper  stoclt 

Paper,  wall 

Skins,  rabbit 

Whisky 

Wool,  manufactures  of . . .  . 

Wool,  raw 

All  other 


Total. 


Jan.-June 
1916. 


821,099 
47,495 
36,886 
48,826 
16,651 

235,169 

66,827 

2,451 

943,596 
54,234 


339,665 


Jan.-June 
1917. 


823,647 

8,581 

43,431 

11,312 

46,032 

241,408 
40,446 
71,560 

920,866 
1,487 

824,838 

341,173 


84,740,239  ^  S5,240.3Q4 


r'.Koritheislxjmontha.ended  Jiilne  30,  thedeclarediexports^from   Bradtord,   England,' 
aJmountedito  i38',840,3t3,'^ascompared  with  87,384,742  in  the  same  period  in  1916.       <■ 


-to  the  United  s*4tibe 
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EFFECTS    OF   THE    WAR    ON    THE    DUTCH    MERCHANT    FLEET. 

(Consul  General  Soren  Listoe,  Rotterdam.) 

The  effects  of  the  war  on  the  Dutch  merchant  fleet  were  more  noticeable  during  1916  than  at  any 
time  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  The  total  result  of  the  year  1914  was  favorable,  in  regard  to  ton- 
nage, because  an  increase  of  80,000  tons  was  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  year,  due  to  the  number  of  ships 
built  or  purchased.  The  adverse  effects  of  the  war  were  more  evident  In  the  year  1915.  Although  73,000 
tons  of  new  cargo  space  were  added  to  the  register,  47,000  tons  of  space  were  sold  to  foreign  purchasers. 
The  sales,  combined  with  the  losses  at  sea,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  only  13,328  tons  during  1915.  The 
year  1916  was  the  first  in  which  the  tonnage  of  the  Dutch  mercantile  fleet  decreased.  The  additions  to 
the  fleet  amounted  to  only  65,000  tons,  while  77,000  tons  had  to  be  written  off  for  various  reasons.  The 
ship-export  law  was  put  into  force  to  prevent  the  saie'of  ships  to  foreign  countries  unless  permission  was 
granted  by  the  Government.  The  year  1915  was  tlie  first  when  an  unusual  demand  for  ships  Decame  mani- 
fest, and  during  the  year  many  ships  were  sold  abroad,  particularly  to  Norway,  at  very  high  prices.  Even 
the  oldest  vessels  met  with  a  ready  sale.  From  sales  alone  thirty-four  Dutch  ships,  with  a  totai  tonnage 
of  46,000,  left  the  country.  Even  If  no  sales  had  been  made  dui  Ing  the  year  to  foreign  purchasers,  the  ton- 
nage would  not  have  increased  more  than  60,000,  which  is  10,000  to  20,000  tons  less  than  the  normal  In- 
crease of  the  fleet  in  recent  years.  By  the  sales  and  changes  that  took  place  during  1915  many  shipowners 
Improved  their  financial  condition  and  at  the  same  time  succeeded  in  replacing  old  ships  by  those  of  newer 
construction. 

The  large  decline  of  shipping  at  most  Dutch  ports  can  be  attributed  to  the  war.  The  Amsterdam 
I)ort  statistics  show  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrivals.  The  number  of  ships  arriving  at  the  port 
of  Rotterdam  showed  a  gain  in  1915  but  a  decrease  in  1916.  Another  feature  that  has  been  noticed  as  the 
war  progressed  is  that  the  size  of  the  ships  entering  the  various  ports  of  Holland  is  smaller  than  the  aver- 
age in  normal  times.  The  large  decline  of  traffic  on  the  New  Waterway,  which  in  normal  times  amounts 
to  about  220  ships  a  week,  is  due  to  the  decreased  export  trade  from  the  port  of  Rotterdam.  Sinee  the 
ruthless  submarine  warfare  was  inaugurated,  on  February  1,  1917,  the  losses  suffered  by  the  DutcTi  mer- 
chant fleet  have  been  large.  Although  a  number  of  new  ships  have  been  completed  in  the  Dutch  ship- 
building yards  this  year,  and  several  more  will  be  finished  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  outlook  as  affect- 
ing the  tonnage  of  the  mercantile  fleet  is  not  favorable.  The  prospect  is  that  the  year  1917  will  show 
another  decrease  in  merchant  tonnage,  especially  as  many  deliveries  are  now  being  delayed  because  of  the 
lack  of>raw  material.  

INDIA'S    1916-17    WHEAT    CROP. 

THE  final  official  forecast  of  the  area  sown  to  wheat  for  the  1916-1917  season,  based  on  revised  returna 
of  acreage  and  outturn  received  from  districts  comprising  98.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  wheat  area  in  India, 
places  the  acreage  under  this  grain  at  32.940,000,  as  against  30,320,000  acres  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of 
nearly  9  per  cent.  The  total  yield  is  estimated  at  10,158,000  tons  (47,404,000  quarters  of  480  pounds  each) 
as  against  8,652,000  tons  (40,376,000  quarters)   In  1915-1916,  or  an  increase  of  17  per  cent. 

NORWAY'k    WAR    PROSPERITY. 

FROM   CONSULAR  SOURCES. 

During  the  past  year  there  was  much  prosperity  in  Bergei|  Fire  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  busi- 
ness section  in  January,  1916,  and  nearly  60,000  tons  of  locally  owned  shipping  was  lost,  mainly  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year;  but  these  reverses  were  more  than  offset  by  the  profits  of  the  ship  owners  and 
Of  the  exporters  of  fish  and  llsh  products.  A  comparison  of  tax  figures  evinces  the  iDciease  of  wealth.  In 
1913-1914  capital  assessments  were  167,000,000  crowns  ($44,756,000):  in  1914-1915,  190,000,000  crowns 
($50,920,000);  in  1915-1916,  207,000,000  crowns  (§55,476,000);  and  in  1916-1917,  about  350,000,000 
crowns  ($93,800,000).  The  assessed  valufe  of  income  advanced  from  50,000,000  crowns  in  1913-1914  to 
about  130.000,000  crowns  in  1916-1917  (313.400,000  to  $34,840,000).  The  banks  had  a  very  good  year. 
The  Privatbank  at  the  end  of  1916  had  a  capital  stock  of  25,000,000  crowns  ($6,700,000),  fully  paid  in;  at 
the  end  of  1914  it  was  only  one-fifth  of  that  amount.  The  dividend  for  1910/was  12  per  cent.  The  Kredit- 
bank's  capital  stock  was  20,000,000  crowns  (35,360,000)  at  the  end  of  the  year,  against  7,000,000  crowns 
two  years  before;  it  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 

The  profits  of  shipping,  Bergen  s  principal  source  of  wealth,  have  been  more  widely  distributed  among 
the  population  than  might  be  supposed.  Besides  the  long-established  concerns,  many  new  stock  com- 
panies have  been  started.  The  rise  in  shipping  stocks  has  resulted  in  much  speculation,  but  the  large  re- 
turns derived  by  Bergen  from  advanced  ocean  freights  and  from  the  high  prices  of  fish  products  have 
brought  many  advantages.  Local  capital  has  been  available  to  develop  local  industries  to  a  greater  extent; 
manjr  large  donations  have  been  made  for  educational,  charitable  and  other  public  purposes,  better  houses 
BuppUed  with  modern  comforts  have  been  built,  more  automobiles  are  being  used;  needed  public  improve- 
ments will  be  made;  better  wages  are  being  paid;  and  the  standard  of  living  is  rising.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  Bergen  had  about  310.000  net  tons  of  shipping;  at  the  end  of  1916  It  had  about  356,000.  The 
earnings  of  the  tramp  steamers  of  Bergen,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  Berfeenske  Dampsklbsselskab,  were 
before  the  war  about  10,000,000  crowns  a  year.  In  1915  they  amounted  to  47,700,000  crowns  ($12,783,600) 
and  in  1916  to  104,000,000  crowns  (527,872,000). 

Unofficial  statistics  show  for  Bergen's  shipping  during  1916  a  net  increase  of  thirteen  ships,  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  40,330,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  thirty-flye  vessels  of  5fi,000  tons.  The  total  number 
of  Norwegian  ships  of  over  100  tons  lost  from  war  causes  in  1916  was  186  and  their  combined  tonnage 
260,000,  of  which  109  ships  of  149,000  tons  were  lost  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  ten  largest  banks  In  Chrlstiania  received  deposits  during  the  first  half  of  1917  aggregating 
$157,000,000,  or  43  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  coi  responding  period  of  last  year.  New  corporations  to  the 
number  of  288  have  been  organized  with  a  combined  capital  of  $24,000,000,  besides  a  capital  stock  Increase 
of  ninety-seven  old  companies  amounting  to  $16,000,000.  Det  Nordiske  Export  and  Import  Company, 
wlilch  was  organized  in  Chrisliania  in  January,  1917,  with  capital  stock  of  $134,000,  has  Increased  Its  cap- 
ital to  3884,000.  A  new  forwarding  company  named  "lutersped"  has  been  incorporated  in  Christlanla 
with  capital  stock  of  $268,000.    N.  M.  Nlllsen  is  President. 

NORWAY'S  CODFISH  AND  OIL  TRADE. 
(Canadian  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.) 

The  Spring  cod  fishery  of  the  Finmarken  coast  closed  on  June  23.  The  returns  for  the  season  are 
17,056.550  kilos  (calculated  at  6,317,240  cods),  as  against  26.854,600  kilos  (9,946,150  cods)  in  1916. 
43,279,200  kilos  (16,020,330  cods)  in  1915,  63.612,650  kilos  (23,560.240  cods)  in  1914,  and  93,923,800  Kilos 
(34,787,000  cods)  in  1913.  The  very  poor  returns  this  year  are  caused  chiefly  by  the  uncertain  conditions, 
great  parts  of  the  fishing  districts  lying  inside  of  the  German  "danger  zone."  The  returns  of  the  cod  fish- 
eries and  their  products  up  to  June  26,  1915.  June  25,  1916,  and  June  23,  1917,  respectively,  were  as  follows: 
Cods,  66,80p,000,  51,300,000,  and  27,700,OQO;  steamed  medicinal  oil,  50,9J8  hectoliters  (1  hectoliter  =  26.4 
^allofls),  ^c6,068  jieCtoliters,  and  37,129  hectolltefs;  raw  liver  for  making  oil,  8,871  hectoliters  (1  hectoliter 
==90;8  quarts) ,,  4.375  b<>ctolit^r3,  and, 6,824  hectolltefs.  As  Xhe  fish,  ruled  fat  the-quantity  of  oil  was  ('om' 
piratively  larg^.  In: ^^olotea  100  litems  of  liver  yielded  anjavorage  of  61.  litecpiof  isteamed:  modiclnal  Oil,  as 
against,  •fe'Ut^rfl , last; year.  Tti:e,fis|»  also  rule4  spmewhajt  .I4rffer„than  last,  yeari  3Tlie  quahtlty  of'roe;waa 
SfiiaU.  ■  '^'    ■   ■  ....        - 
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NUMBER    OF    WOMEN    IN    MEN'S    JOBS    IN    BRITAIN. 

(Government  summary  of  the  position  as  regards  the  employment  of -women,  AprJl,  1917.) 


Occupation. 


Industries* 

Government  establishmentst 

Agriculture  In  Great  Britain  (permanent  labor) 

Transport! 

Finance  and  banking 

Commerce 

Professions , 

Hotels,  public  houses,  cinemas,  theatres,  etc. . . 

Civl  service 

Local  government 


Total 3,298,000    + 1 .240,000 


Estimated 

Number 

of  Females 

Employed 

in  July, 

1914. 


2,184,000 

2,000 

80.000 

19,000 

9,500 

496,000 

67,500 

176,000 

66,000 

198,000 


Increase  (  +  )  or  Decrease 
( — )  In  the  Employment  of 
Females  Since  July,  1914 


Number. 


+    453,000 
+    ^98,000 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


62,000 
50,000 
307,000 
21,000 
13,000 
89,000 
47,000 


Per  Cent. 

of  Those 
Employed 

in  July, 
1914. 


+  20.7 
+  9,404.9 
—  .2 

325.4 
526.2 
61.9 
31.2 
7.4 
134.9 
23.9 


+ 
+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 


Direct  Replacement  ol 
Men  by  Women. 


Number 


438,000 
187,000 
32,000 
64,000 
48,000 
308,000 
20,000 
35,000 
83,000 
41,000 


37.6     1,256,000 


Per  Cent,  i 
of  Those 

Employed 

in  July, 

1914. 


20.x 

8,926.0 

40.3 

338.7 

605.5 

62.0 

29.4 

19.8 

126.5 

20.7 


38.1 


*  Including  controlled  firms,  but  excluding  all  kinds  of  Government  establishments,  t  Including 
axsenals,  dockyards,  and  national  shell,  filling,  and  projectile  factories,     t  Estimated  figures. 

Since  the  war  about  1,240,000  additional  females,  or  37.6  per  cent  of  the  number  employed  in  July, 
1914,  have  been  drawn  into  the  various  occupations  included  in  the  table  above.  This  figure  does  not, 
however,  represent  the  net  increase  in  the.  number  of  women  employed  in  all  occupations,  since  casual  agri- 
cultural laborers,  domestic  servants,  and  women  employed  In  very  small  workshops  and  worlo-ooms  in 
the  dressmaking  trade  are  excluded,  as  well  as  women  at  work  in  military,  naval,  and  Red  Cross  hospitals. 
Under  the  last  head  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  women  employed  equal  to  36,000  full- 
time  workers.  =,  On  the  other  hand,  the  nurpber  of  female  casual  laborers  in  agriculture  has  fallen  by  13,000 
Bince  July.  1914,  owing  to  seasonal  variations,  while  from  small  workshops  and  domestic  service  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  has  been  a  displacement  of  300,000  women.  Taking  these  figures  together,  the  net  result 
gives  an  increOiSe  of  963,000  women  employed  in  occupations  outside  their  own  homes. 


BRITAIN'S     WAR     HOLD     ON      HER     COAL     MINES. 

(Summarized  by  the  United  States  Federal  Trade  Commission.) 
The  British  Government  early  in  1917  took  control  of  all  the  coal  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
owners  operate  the  mines.  All  dividends  paid  to  stockholders  ol  mining  companies  and  other  distribution 
of  profits  must  be  approved  by  the  Government.  All  wage  agreements  entered  into  between  operators 
and  mine  workers  must  be  3,pproved  by  the  Government.  In  the  Weisii  mines  wage  scales  have  been  ad- 
Justed  principally  with  regard  to  the  selling  prices  of  coal,  and  to  some  extent  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  food 
and  living  expenses.  In  the  northern  fields,  wage  agreements  have  been  principally  adjusted  with  respect 
to  the  cost  of  food  and  living  expenses.  The  cost  ol  food  and  other  necessities  of  living  has  advanced  94 
per  cent,  since  the  war  began.  To  arrive  at  a  maximum  or  'limitation"  price  for  coal,  to  the  average  prices 
lor  coal  which  were  received  by  any  producing  company  for  its  fiscal  year  ended  either  December  31,  1913, 
or  June  30,  1914,  there  was  added  4  shillings  (about  SI)  per  ton.  No  advances  in  the.se  prices  could  be  made 
unless  the  advances  were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  After  the  first  "limitation"  prices  ^re  made 
effective,  the  Board  of  Trade  authorized  one  advance  amounting  to  2  shlllinEt;  6  pence  (about  60  cents) 
per  ton.  "Limitatiqp"  prices  are  confined  to  consumption  within  the  British  Isles,  or  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

Army  requirements,  navy  requirements,  and  all  other  Government  industries,  including  munition 
plants  and  railroads,  are  given  priority  la  the  distribution  of  coal  and  in  the  allotment  of  coal  cars.  The 
railroads  are  stUl  receiving  the  best  grades  of  coal,  and  it  is  being  supplied  largely  by  mines  which  formerly 
supplied  it  to  them.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  basis  for  war  taxes  or  excess  profit  taxes,  each  producer  of 
coal  was  permitted  to  report  profits  for  any  two  of  the  three  calendar  years,  1911,  1912,  or  1913.  The  profits 
for  the  two  years  selected  Were  added  together  and  divided  by  2.  The  result  so  obtained  has  been  deducted 
for  the  profits  of  each  coal  producer  for  each  year  during  the  war,  and  any  profit  earned  over  and  above  the 
figure  so  arrived  at  is  subject  to  a  50  per  cent,  excess  profit  tax.  The  years  1912  and  1913  were  the  two 
most  profitable  years  in  the  history  of  the  British  coal  industry.  When  the  war  began  there  were  about 
1,000,000  mine  workers  In  England.  Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  thepi  promptly  enlisted.  Pro- 
duction of  coal  became  so  curtailed  that  the  Government  tried  to  return  some  of  the  enlisted  men  to  the 
mines,  but  only  between  15.000  and  20,000  men  were  sent  back.  No  mine  worker  In  Great  Britain  can  en- 
list in  the  army  or  navy  unless  his  enlistment  Is  certified  to  by  local  tribunals  which  have  been  formed  in 
each  district.  These  tribunals  are  composed  of  mine  workers,  operators,  and  Government  officials.  When 
it  became  known  that  mine  workers  would  not  be  enlisted,  men  employed  in  other  trades,  in  stores,  and  in 
various  other  occupations  sought  employment  in  the  mines.  This  class  ol  men  has  been  largely  drafted 
Into  the  army  and  navy  through  the  district  tribunals. 


BRITAIN'S      REVENUES      IN      1917. 

The  British  Treasury  has  Issued  a  return  setting  forth  details  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom 
flurlng  the  present  financial  year,  showing,  among  other  things,  that  the  revenue  for  the  quarter  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1917,  was  £139,262  754,  as  compared  with  £91,239,901  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year,  or  an  increase  of  £48,022,853.     The  principal  items  which  account  lor  the  increases  are: 

Property  and  income  tax  (Including  super-tax),  £11,961,000. 

Excess  profits  duty  (including  munitions  levy),  £21,002,000;  miscellaneous,  £21,125,248. 

The  principal  decreases  are:  Excise,  £4,873,000:  estate  duties,  £969,000;  receipts  from  loans,  £1,281,395. 

For  the  six  months  from  April  1  to  September  30  the  revenue  was  £255,222,040,  as  .compared  witb 
*163,922,899  lor  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  a  net  increase  of  £9^,299,141.  ,  Thfe  total  incieSase 
amounted  to  £99,871,238  lor  the  half  year,  the  principal  items  in  which'are  custdms,  £2, 539.000:. property 
andi Inoome,  tax  (Including  super-tax),  £15,712,000;  excess  profit  duty  (Including'iqunltlon  levj^),  £55,949;r 
000,  and  miscellaneous,^ £25.435,238.  The'decrease  of  '£8i572,097  Is  chiefly  accounted ' for  by 'a  lalliiig^qa 
or  £7,330.000  under  the  heading  of  excise,  and  of  £1,001.097  to  respect  of  receipts  from  loans.  ' 
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JAve  Stock  in  the  Netherlands, 


INCREASED    COST    OF    LIVING    IN    NORWAY. 

The  following  table  seta  forth  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  living  of  a  family  in  Norway  with  an  average 
income  of  1,500  crowns  (S402)  in  1914  based  on  the  prices  of  July,  1914,  December,  1916,  and  March  and 
May,     J  917.  '' 

[Sociale  Meddelelser  utglt  av  Departementet  for  Sociale  Saker,  Christiana!,  1917.1 


ITHMS  OF 

Cost  of  a  Year's  Budget  Based 
on    prices    of — 

Items  of 
Expenditure. 

COST  OF  A  Year's  Budget  Based 
ON    Prices    of — 

Expenditure. 

July, 
1914. 

Dec 
1916. 

Mch. 
1917. 

May, 
1917. 

July, 
1914. 

Dec. 
1916. 

Mch. 
1917. 

May, 
1917. 

Foods: 

S27.42 

6.43 

12.24 

68.74 

32 .  36 

22.14 
9.98 
9.13 
7.98 

S58.95 
13.30 
24.36 

111.36 
50.81 

37.41 
11.88 
16.88 
13.72 

S61.69 
13.95 
24.60 

116.17 
64.37 

44.49 
12.38 
17.43 
14.60 

S61.41 
14.33 
25.21 

120.29 
64.72 

52.68 
13.88 
19.16 
15.72 

Fuel  and  lighting: 
Fuel 

$12. «5 

9.39 

51.83 

64.12 

5.42 

42.94 

26.83 

S35.17 
15.40 
89.06 
69.24 
5.85 
73.86 

26.83 

S35.54 
15.50 
94.83 
69.55 
6.85 
78.58 

26.83 

S58.44 
15.87 
98  68 

pork 

Poric 

Lighting 

Clothing 

Fish 

Rent 

69  75 

Fats 

Taxes 

5  85 

Bread 

♦Other  e.xp'd't'r's. 
Insurance, 
dues,  etc 

Total 

84  59 

Flour,     cereals. 
Vegetables. . . 

26.83 

Sugar 

S409.60 

S654.08 

S686.36 

S747  41 

<:nner  foods. . . . 

*  Furniture,  washing,  liquors,  tobacco,  etc. 


HOLLAND.    WAGES    AND    COST    OF    LIVING    DURING    WAR. 

(Official  Dutch  Government  Bulletin  in  May.   1917.) 

Out  of  336,000  work  people  employed  in  private  industrial  undertakings,  76,750  had  their  wages  in- 
orf'sed  by  (or  received  war  bonuses  amounting  to)  1  to  10  per  cent.,  133,700  by  11  to  20  per  cent.,  73,150 
by  21  to  30,per  cent.,  and  34,000  by  over  31  per  cent.  The  general  average  increase  among  these  336,000 
inoustrial  work-people  is  estimated  at  13  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons 
eoi.cred  by  the  inquiry  in  each  group  of  trades  and  the  percentage  of  these  who  received  increases  (or  war 
bonuses)  of  varying  amounts: 


Number 

of  Work- 
People 

Covered 
by  the 

Returns. 

Per  Cent,  of  Work-People  Whose  Wages  Were  Increased 
BY  OR  Who  Received  War  Bonuses  Amounting  to — • 

Trade  Group. 

i  to  10 
Per  Cent, 
of  Wages. 

11  to  20 
Per  Cent, 
of  Wages. 

21  to  30 
Per  Cent, 
of  Wages. 

Over  31 
Per  Cent, 
of  Wages. 

Total. 

Bui'ding 

84,500 
30,000 
44,700 
29,900 
22,300 
15,700 

4,200 
18,400 

7,000 
22,500 

3,700 
500 

2,900 
17,800 
11,200 

6,000 

6,200 

8,000 
500 

30.8 

'i4]i 
35.1 
22.4 

7.6 
11.9 

9.2 
37.2 
24.0 
16.2 
10.0 
10.3 
25.3 
30.4 

8.3 

1.6 

100.0 

20.0 

54.4 

43:4 
24.4 
58.7 
27.4 
16.7 
40.8 
28.6 
30.1 
67.6 
80.0 
65.2 
69.5 
39.3 
83.4 
32.3 

26.0 

11.8 
40.0 
24.2 
33.4 

7.2 
54.8 
64.3 
24.5 
17.1 
10.7 

8.1 

10.0 

.     27.6 

15.2 

19.6 

8.3 
43.5 

26.0 

0.6 
60.0 
6.0 
6.7 
5.4 
10.2 

26:1 

15.7 

3.6 

■3:5 
■9. '8 
i9!4 

97.6 

Milling  and  turf  getting 

100.0 

M  etal 

87.7 

Textile 

99.6 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

93.7 

Printing ." 

100.0 

Paner  making 

92.9 

Woodworking 

94.6 

Cliemtcal 

98.6 

Pottery,  glass,  etc 

68.4 

91.9 

Flour  milling 

ICO.O 

96.6 

100.0 

Other  food 

99  1 

Gas  and  electricity 

100  0 

Leather,  oilcloth,  and  rubber.  .  . . 
Diamond  working 

96.8 
100  0 

^it 

60  0 

Total 

336,000 

22.8 

39.9 

21.7 

10.1 

94  5 

The  difference  between  the  figure  shown  in  the  "total"  column  and  100  indicates  the  proportion  of 
the  336,000  work-people  who  either  received  no  increase  In  wages  (or  war  bonus)  or  whose  wages  were 
reduced.    The  number  ol  these  was  18,400,  or  5.5  per  cent,  of  the  total. 


LIVE    STOCK    IN     DENMARK, 

A  special  census  was  taken  of  the  live  stock  in  ths  Kingdom  of  Denmark  on  February  20,  1917.  The 
number  of  horses  and  colts  was  538,000,  as  against  515,000  at  the  same  period  last  year.  There  were 
2,4.')3,000  head  of  cattle,  as  compared  with  2,290,000  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  swine  was  re- 
ported as  1,981,000,  while  in  the  spring  of  1916  the  total  was  1,983,000.  Sheep  and  lambs  totalled  270,000 
head,  as  against  254,000  last  year.  The  statistics  for  1914  and  1915  show  that  at  these  same  periods  the 
Jiingdom  had  over  500,000  of  those  animals.    The  number  of  chickens  in  the  kingdom  was  8,250.000. 


LIVE     STOCK     IN     THE      NETHERLANDS. 

-' 1  1  Official  figures  published  in  August,  1917.  giving  the  result  of  an  enumeration  of  cattle,  sheep,  anfl 
•swine  in  the  Netherlands  during  March  and  April  show  number  of  cattle',  all  kinds  and  ages,-was  2,301,532; 
In  '1910  it  wa3'2,02G,943^^a  gain  Of  13.5  per  cent,  in  1917.  The  number  of  sheep  counted  this  year  wa«i 
B20,275:<in  lOlOiit  rwas  483,082-r-a  gain  of  7.7  per  cent.  The  number  ofawlne  counted  this  year  .was 
1,185,438;  in  1910  it  was  1,2.'")9,844)  showing  a  loss. of  6.9  per  cent,  during  the  seven  years.  Dm-ing  the  period 
01  six  years  from  1904  to  1910  the  number  ol  cattle  increased  20  per  cent,  and  swine  26  per  cent. 


Prosecutions  Under  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
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FARM     MARKETING     OF     FOOD. 

(Fl-om  a  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Farmers'  creameries  and  cheese  factories  and  farmers'  elevators  are  the  leading  types  of  co-operative 
ptirchasing  and  marketing  enterprises  among  farmers  in  the  United  States,  according  to  a  careful  survey 
by  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization.  The  number  of  farmers'  purchasing  and  marketing 
bodies  in  the  United  States  is  placed  at  about  12,000.  Of  these  5,42'rgave  reports  of  their  activities.  The 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  reporting  numbered  1,708.  They  do  an  annual  business  of  883,360.648, 
and  have  an  average  membership  of  eighty-three  farmers.  The  1,637  farmers'  grain  elevators  and  ware- 
houses reporting  were  located  in  twenty-three  States,  doing  a  total  annual  business  of  8234.529,716.  They 
have  an  average  membership  of  102  farmers.  The  871  fruit  and  produce  organizations  do  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  8140,629,918.  Tile  annual  volume  of  business  of  213  cotton  organizations  is  834,392,258;  of  275 
co-operative  stores,  814,552,725;  of  forty-three  tobacco  organizations  86,746,270;  of  ninety-six  live-stock 
associations,  89,482,592.  The  gross  volume  of  business  for  all  organizations  reporting  was  8625,940.448. 
Minnesota  leads  the  States  in  the  number  of  purchasing  and  marketing  organizations  among  farm- 
ers. Of  the  total  number  reporting,  18  per  cent,  were  located  in  that  State.  Iowa  stood  second,  Wisconsin 
and  North  Dakota  next  in  order.  Farmers'  elevators,  creameries  and  cheese  factories  and  live-stock  ship- 
ping associations  are  the  principal  types  of  co-operative  effort  in  these  States.  Fruit  and  produce  associa- 
tions are  the  chief  forms  of  co-operative  activity  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana,  The  farm- 
ers' grain  companies  are  next  in  rank.  In  California  60  per  cent,  of  the  organizations  handle  fruit  and  pro- 
duce. Cotton  associations  lead  in  Texas,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  fruit  and  produce 
organizations  second.  Tobacco  associations  are  found  chiefly  in  Kentucky.  Creameries  form  the  larger 
share  of  farmers'  co-operative  enterprises  of  the  New  England  States. 

WEST    INDIAN    FLOUR    SUBSTITUTES. 

(By  Consul  Henry  D.  Baker,  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies.) 
The  Trinidad  products  that  yield  useful  meals  are:  Unripe  bananas  and  plantains,  all  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  real  banana  or  red  fig,  which  is  not  generally  used  here  for  human  food;  tannias,  dasheens,  sweet 
potatoes,  yams,  and  breadfruit.  The  yield  of  meal  ranges  from  20  per  cent,  (breadfruit)  to  about  S3  per 
cent,  (dasheen)  of  the  weight  of  the  raw  product.  All  the  meals  can  readily  be  prepared  by  simple  melhoda 
and  without  the  use  of  any  expensive  machinery,  so  that  their  manufacture  is  practicable  in  any  house- 
hold. The  cost  of  preparation  of  the  meals  (labor  only)  is  about  1 ' -2  cents  to  2)2  cents  per  poujd;  these 
figures  are  for  making  the  meals  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  preparation  of  the  meals  there  is  a  preliminary 
stage  in  which  they  are  in  the  form  of  thin,  dry  slices  known  as  "chips."  Dasheen  and  sweet  potatoes  can 
be  kept  in  this  form  for  several  months  and  recooked  as  vegetables  after  soaking  the  "chips"  in  water. 

Banana  bread  is  dark  in  color,  or  lighter  according  to  the  amount  of  wheat  flour  added.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  wheat  flour  is  necessary  to  give  the  bread  the  proper  consistency.  Occasionally  for  some  reason 
a  little  difUculty  is  found  in  getting  the  banana  meal  to  rise,  when  the  dough  is  made  with  yeast,  and  it  has 
been  recommended  to  set  the  doughs  separately  and  combine  them  when  kneading.  A  similar  process  is 
to  make  the  bread  with  baking  powder,  when  it  never  fails  to  rise,  but  to  take  care  in  mixing,  however, 
not  to  make  the  flours  too  wet,  as  the  banana  meal  is  not  capable  of  taking  up  so  much  moisture  as  the 
wheat  flour.  It  is  said  that  banana  meal  cooked  and  eaten  as  oatmeal  porridge  is  an  excellent  food  and 
Should  entirely  replace  oatmeal  on  the  breakfast  table  at  the  present  time.  In  cakemaking  the  same  pro- 
portions of  banana  meal  can  be  used  as  in  the  making  of  bread.  Used  in  the  form  of  a  milk  pudding  made 
in  the  same  way  as  a  rice  pudding  it  is  also  very  palatable.  Banana  biscuits  can  also  be  made  from  the 
meal;  in  fact,  they  have  been  known  in  Europe  as  a  fancy  biscuit  for  a  long  time. 

Large  quantities  of  sweet  potatoes  are  planted  in  Trinidad.  Peeled,  sliced,  dried,  and  milled  in  the 
same  way  as  dasheen  they  can  be  made  into  good  bread  used  with  wheat  flour  in  the  proportion  of  half  and 
half.  The  percentage  of  flour  produced  as  compared  with  dasheen  is  low,  it  being  only  22.72,  or  roughly 
four  pounds  of  potatoes  make  one  pound  of  meal. 

PROSECUTIONS     UNDER    FfcDERAL    FOOD    AND     DRUGS    ACT. 

(Data  furnished  by  William  M.  Williams,  Solicitor,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
THE  figures  cover  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917.  Some  782  caqes  were  transmitted  to  tlie  De- 
partment of  Justice,  in  424  of  which  criminal  proceedings  and  358  of  which  seizures  were,  recommended. 
The  424  criminal  cases  embraced  735  alleged  violations  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1916,  377  cases  were  pending,  of  which  200  were  criminal  prosecutions  and  177  were  seizures, 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  ca^'es  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1916  and  555  reported  during  the 
fiscal  year  1917,  in  all  847,  were  terminated  in  1917.  Of  those  terminated  412  were  criminal  and  435  were 
civil.  ,  .  , 
In  340  of  the  412  criminal  cases  fines  were  imposed,  the  fine  being  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  in  I 
case;  in  1  an  appeal  taken  by  a  defendant  was  dismissed;  in  1  the  court  refused  leave  to  file  the  informa- 
tion; in  4  sentence  was  suspended;  in  1  a  demurrer  to  the  indictment  was  sustained,  and  the  case  is  now 
pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  Government's  writ  of  error;  in  6  there  were  .ac- 
quittals; 20  were  nol.  pressed;  and  39  were  withdrawn,  dismissed,  er  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 
In  a  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  fines  were  imposed  pleas  of  guilty,  nolo  contendere,  or  non  vult  were 
entered.  In  14,  pleas  of  not  guilty  were  entered,  and  the  defendants  were  convicted  after  trial,  and  in  1 
of  these  the  judgment  of  conviction  of  the  lowjr  court  was  affirmed.  In  the  criminal  cases  in  which  con- 
victions were  obtained  the  fines  were  as  follows: _^ 


NO. 


1. 
26. 

I. 
37. 

1. 

4. 
23. 
82. 

8. 

2. 

9. 

2. 


Amount. 

Total. 

82.00 

82.00 

66 

5.00 

130.00 

2 

600 

6.00 

1 

10.00 

370.00 

1 

12.50 

12.50 

5 

15.00 

60.00 

1 

20.00 

460.00 

27 

25.00 

2,050.00 

1 

30.00 

240.00 

1 

35.00 

70.00 

1 

40.00 

360.00 

8 

45.00 

90.00 

1 

NO. 


Amount. 


850.00 

55.00 

60.00 

70.00 

75.00 

95.00 

100.00 

110.00 

135.00 

140.00 

150.00 

180.00 


Total. 


83,300.00 

110.00 

60.00 

70.00 

375.00 

95.00 

2,700.00 

110.00 

135.00 

140.00 

1,200.00 

180.00 


No. 


Amount, 


1. 
13. 
4. 
1. 
1. 
3. 
1. 
1. 
2. 


SI  99 .00 
200.00 
250.00 
275.00 
280tO0 
300.00) 
398,001 
500.0(1. 
600.00 


Total. 


SI  99.00 

2,600  00 

1,000.00 

275.00 

280  00 

900,00 

398.00 

500.00 

1.200.00 


S19,677.50 


In  addition  to  the  fines  imposed,  costs  were  generally  assessed.     Of  the  435  civil  cases  terminated 
during  the  year,  decrees  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  were  entered  in  411,  of  which  7  were  decided 
favorably  to  the  Government  after  contest;  in  3  the  libels  were  dismissed;  in  21  the  packages  were  broken- 
•  or  disposed  of  before  seizure  could  be  made.     In  the  411  cases  in  which  decrees  of  condemnation  and   for- 
feiture were, entered  the  goods  were  destroyed  in  201,  released  on  bond?  or  otherwise  in  196,  and  sold  in  li. 
-■to  many  ofnhe  cases  in.  whleh  the  product  waa  released,,  the  decree  of  the  court  provided  that  tlie(  product 
■should  be'sorted  and)  that  that  poi'tion  found  unfit  for  food  should  be  destroyed.     At  the  closei  of  the  year 
■313  caSes, were  pending, .of iwhlott  213  were  criminal;  prosecutions. and   100' were. seizures.         ■*  ;  .        J 
In  addition  to  the  cases  reported  by  this  department  to  the  Department  of    Justice  the  food  and 
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PROSECUTIONS  UNDER  FEDERAL  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT— Continued. 

drugs  ofBcials  of  the  various  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  collaborating  with  the  departmen-- 
In  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  reported  29  cases  to  the  United  States  A,ttorney  for  action.  Of  these,  i^ 
were  criminal  cases  and  14  were  seizures.  In  all  of  the  criminal  cases  there  were  convictions,  in  all  oi 
the  seizure  cases  decrees  were  entered  and  the  products  either  released  on  bond  or  sold.  Decrees  were  euterecil 
In  3  cases  reported  prior  to  this  fiscal  year  and  the  products  released  on  bond.  The  fines  in  the  15  criminal 
cases  totalled  $295.     Five  hundred  notices  of  judgment  wicre  published  during  the  year. 

EDIBLE    FRUITS    OF    FOREST    TREES. 

(From  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

It  is  said  that  Daniel  Boone  and  some  of  our  other  early  pioneers  could  go  into  the  wilderness  with 
only  a  rifle  and  a  sack  of  salt  and  live  in  comfort  on  the  game  and  other  wild  food  which  the  woods  afforded. 
While  few  people  want  to  try  that  sort  of  thing  nowadays,  persons  who  know  the  foo>l  value  of  the  fruits 
of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs  are,  according  to  foresters,  able  to  use  them  to  good  advantage  in  supple- 
menting other  foods.  Aside  from  the  numerous  edible  mushrooms,  roots,  fruits  of  shrubs  and  smaller  plants, 
the  trees  of  our  forests  afford  a  large  variety  of  edibles  which  are  highly  prized  by  woods  connoisseurs.  First 
In  importance,  of  course,  are  our  native  nuts — beech  nuts,  butternuts,  walnuts,  chestnuts  and  chinquapins, 
hazel  nuts,  and  several  kinds  of  hickory  nuts,  including  pecans.  The  kernels  of  all  of  these  are  not  only 
toothsome  but  highly  nutritious  and  are  used  by  vegetarians  to  replace  meat.  Tlio  oil  of  the  beech  nut 
is  said  to  be  little  inferior  to  olive  oil,  while  that  of  butternuts  and  walnuts  was  used  by  some  of  the  Indiana 
for  various  purposes.  The  Indians,  it  is  said,  also  formerly  mixed  chestnuts  with  cornmcal  and  made  a 
bread,  which  was  baked  in  corn  husks,  like  tamales.    In  parts  of  Europe  bread  is  made  from  chestnuts  alone. 

The  chestnut  crop  in  this  country  is  being  reduced  each  year  by  the  chestnut  blight  disease,  which  in 
some  sections  is  gra<lually  killing  out  the  tree.  Acorns  are  commonly  thought  to  be  fit  only  tor  feeding 
hogs,  but  many  kinds  of  them  can  be  made  edible  and  nourishing  for  people  as  well.  The  Indian  custom 
was  to  pound  or  grind  the  acorns  up  and  leach  out  the  tannin,  wiiich  makes  most  of  them  unfit  for  eating 
when  raw,  by  treating  the  pulp  with  hot  water.  The  resulting  flour,  which  contained  considerable  starch, 
was  made  either  into  a  porridge  or  baked  in  small  cakes  of  bread.  As  a  rule,  the  acorns  of  the  various 
white  oaks  having  less  tannin  are  the  ones  best  suited  for  food,  but  Indians  also  used  those  of  the  black 
oaks,  even  though  they  contain  much  tannin.  Th^  acorns  of  the  basket  or  cow  oak,  the  chinquapin  oak, 
8hln  or  Rocky  Mountain  oak,  live  oak,  and  of  several  other  species,  are  sweet  enough  to  be  eaten  raw. 

Another  nut  which  is  not  suited  for  eating  raw,  but  from  which  a  palatable  food  is  said  to  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Indians  is  the  buckeye.  The  kernels  of  these  nuts  were  dried,  powdered,  and  freed  of  the 
poison  which  they  contain  when  raw  by  filtration.  The  resulting  paste  was  either  eaten  cold  or  baked. 
Several  Western  pines  have  seeds  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  diet  of  the  local  Indians.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  of  these  is  the  fruit  of  the  nut  pine  or  pinou,  which  forms  the  basis  for  a  local  industry  of 
some  size.  Not  only  is  it  extensively  eaten  by  local  settlers  and  Indians,  but  large  quantities  are  shipped 
to  the  cities  where  the  seed  is  roasted  and  sold  on  the  street.  The  similar  seed  of  the  Parry  pine  and  the  large 
Digger  pine  seeds  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  Indians.  The  latter  tree  is  said  to  have  gained  its  name  from  ita 
use  as  a  food  by  the  Digger  Indians.  The  seeds  of  the  long-leaf  pine  are  edible  and  are  Improved  by  roast- 
ing.   Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  most  nuts  are  more  digestible  when  roasted  than  If  eaten  raw. 

One  of  the  best  known  fruits,  the  foresters  say,  is  the  persimmon,  which  is  edible  only  after  it  is  thor- 
oughly ripe.  As  this  is  usually  not  until  late  in  the  fall,  it  is  commonly  thought  that  the  fruit  must  be  frost- 
bitten. If  the  persimmon  is  eaten  before  it  Is  well  ripened,  the  tannic  acid  which  the  fruit  contains  has  a 
strongly  astringent  effect,  which  justifies  tlie  story  of  the  soldier  In  the  Civil  War  who  said  he  had  eaten 
green  persimmons  so  as  to  slu^iuk  his  stomach  up  to  fit  his  rations.  The  pawpaw,  or  custard  apple,  is  also 
best  when  thoroughly  ripe.  The  fruit  of  some  species  of  haws  is  eaten  or  preserved  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  while  those  of  several  different  kinds  of  wild  cherries  have  a  food  value  and  are  used  for  various 
l)urposes.  Wild  plums  are  abundant  In  certain  sections  and  occur  In  particularly  plentiful  quantities  along 
the  streams  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  States. 

Several  varieties  of  wild  crab  apples  make  delicious  jellies.  Some  of  the  largest,  which  attain  the  size 
of  small  applet,  are  more  or  less  abundant  throughout  Eastern  North  Carolina.  Elderberries  are  frequently 
used  for  pies  and  for  sauce.  Those  found  in  the  West  are  sweeter  and  have  a  better  flavor  than  the  East- 
ern varieties.  The  berries  of  the  hackberry,  or  sugar  berry,  as  it  is  called  in  the  South,  are  dry,  but  have 
an  agreeable  taste.  Those  of  the  mulberry  are  sweet  and  juicy  when  ripe.  The  mulberry  is  valued  in  some 
sections  for  feeding  hogs  and  poultry,  and  some  species  are  occasionally  cultivated. 

Many  people  like  the  fruit  of  the  shad  bush,  "sarvice"  berry,  or  June  berry,  as  it  is  variously  called. 
In  parts  of  the  country  this  fruit  is  used  to  make  jelly.  The  French  Canadians  are  said  to  use  the  acid 
flowers  of  the  redbud,  or  Judas  tree,  in  salads,  while  the  buds  and  tender  pods  are  pickled  lu  vinegar.  Honey 
locu.st  pods,  often  locally  called  "honey  shucks,"  contain  a  sweetish,  thick,  cheeselike  pulp,  which  is  often 
eaten.  Those  of  the  mesqulte  furnish  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  with  a  nutritious  food.  The  Creoles  of 
Louisiana,  famous  for  their  cookery,  are  reported  to  use  the  young  buds  of  the  sassafras  as  a  substitute  for 
okra  in  thickening  soups.  

WINE    PRODUCTION     IN    AUSTRALIA. 

(■Weekly  Bulletin,  Can.adian  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 
In  almost  any  part  of  New  South  Wales,  except  the  subtropical  part  and  the  higher  portions  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  grapevines  thrive  well  and  bear  large  crops,  equal  m  size,  appearance,  and  flavor  to  the 
products  of  Europe.  The  principal  vineyards,  where  grapes  are  grown  for  wine-producing  purposes,  are 
situated  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hunter  and  Murray  Rivers.  The  former  is  about  ninety  miles  from  Sydney 
and  the  latter  about  250  miles.  The  Hunter  River  vineyards  produce  the  best  table  wines  grown  ip  Aus- 
tralia, both  the  red  and  the  whife  wines  being  excellent.  A  really  good  white  wine  from  this  dlstrict'can  be 
favorably  compared  with  the  bfest  Rhine  wine  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  creditable  of  all  Australian 
wines.  The  red  wines  are  said  to  compare  favorably  with  French  Burgundies.  The  amount  of  wine  pro- 
duced in  New  South  Wales  during  1917  was  about  600,000  gallons,  of  which  500,000  gallons  were  dry  wines 
of  the  hock  and  claret  types.  Several  vineyards  in  New  South  Wales  have  stocks  of  500,000  bottles  of  wine 
up  to  seven  years  old,  and  smaller  quantities  are  available  up  to  thirty  years  old. 

Australians  as  a  rule  prefer  sweet  wines.  These  are  named  after  the  European  varieties,  such  as  port, 
sherry,  and  muscatel.  Wine  merchants  take  the  European  wines  as  the  standard  types  and  make  their 
wines  approach  those  types  as  closely  as  possible.  In  recent  years  sweet  wines  have  improved  greatly,  owing 
largely  to  the  wine  expert  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  who  was  sent  to  Europe  to  study  the  most  modern  methods 
of  viticulture  and  wine  making.  For  some  years  a  good  market  for  wines  has  been  found  in  England,  and 
the  Increasing  exports  show  a  growing  appreciation.  In  1916  the  quantity  of  red  and  white  wines  shipped 
from  New  South  Wales  to  England  was  280,000  gallons.  The  demand  from  England  has  been  very  active, 
notwithstanding  the,  fact  that  it  cannot  be  retailed  under  23.  6d.  (sixty-one  cents)  per  reputed  quart  bottle. 
Aiter  the  war  wine  merchants  are  anticipating  that  a  considerable  trade  will  -be  done  with  the  home  mar- 
Kef,  The' more  dellcite  wines  cohnte  from  New  South  Wales.  The  states  of  Victoria  and  South'-  Australia. 
proauceJarge  (jiiantitfes  of  a 'heavier  type,  much  bf  vfrhicl^  Is  shipped  abroad'.  '^The  states  of  Queensland  and 
wedt  Aiistrtilia  product  small  quantities  of  a  very  poof  qiiaUty,  the  tllmatb' in  those  States- being  unsuit- 
able for  the  production  of  good  wines. 
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"^  UNITED     STATES     FOOD     ADMINISTRATION.* 

(Created  by  Act  of  Congress,  August  10,  1917.     Data  Revised  to  November  15.) 
Herbert  Hoover  was  named  by  President  Wilson  as  National  Food  Administrator.     On  taking  the  place 
lie  made  the  following  announcement  as  to  the  plans  for  the  control  6t  wheat,  flour,  and  bread: 

1.  As  a  result  of  the  isolation  of  certain  of  the  world's  wheat-producing  countries  by  either  belligerent 
lines  or  short  shipping  the  normal  determination  of  the  price  of  wheat  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  commerce  is 
totally  destroyed.  

2.  In  order  to  control  speculation  and  to  secure  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  available  wheat  and 
flour  between  their  countries,  the  allied  Governments  have  placed  the  whole  purchase  of  their  supplies  in 
the  hands  of  one  buyer.  Also  the  Eluropean  neutrals  are  now  buying  their  wheat  through  single  Government 
agents  instead  of  in  the  normal  course  of  commerce.  Therefore  the  export  price  of  wheat  and  flour,  and  thus 
the  real  price,  if  not  controlled,  will  be  subject  to  almost  a  single  will  of  the  foreign  purchaser. 

3.  In  normal  times  American  wheat  moves  largely  to  Europe  in  the  fall  months.  This  year  the  shortage 
of  shipping  necessitates  its  distribution  over  the  entire  year.  Therefore  there  is  danger  of  a  glut  in  our  ware- 
house system  over  a  considerable  period. 

4.  There  ai-e  large  stoclis  of  wheat  which  cannot  be  drawn  upon  by  the  allies  during  the  war.  but  In  the 
event  of  peace  or  defeat  of  the  submarines,  these  would  be  available  and  might  seriously  demoralize  the 
demand  for  American  wheat. 

5.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  tlie  guaranteed  minimum  price  of  S2  per  bushel  for  wheat,  set  out 
in  the  food  bill,  does  not  apply  to  the  1917  harvest,  but  only  to  the  1918  harvest,  and  then  under  conditions 
which  must  be  elaborated.  The  result  of  this  situation  is  that  the  normal  price-making  machinery  is  entirely 
broken  dowii  unless  some  efficient  Government  action  is  brought  into  play,  either  (a)  the  American  producer 
may  face  a  slump  in  wheat,  possibly  below  his  production  cost,  and  (b)  the  export  price  of  wheat,  which  ulti- 
mately determines  the  real  price,  is  at  the  will  of  a  single  agency;  (c)  some  one  must  buy  the  surplus  wheat 
at  any  given  moment,  and  if  the  surplus  passes  into  speculative  hands  it  will  be  held  for  higher  prices  later 
in  the  year;  (d)  with  stabilized  prices,  extra  hazards  are  introduced  into  all  distribution  links  which  must  be 
paid  for  by  the  consumer.  It  must  be  evident  that  the  United  States  Government  can  more  justly  deal 
with  the  situation  than  any  of  the  agencies  mentioned. 

COURSE   DETERMINED  BY  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 

Therefore  the  Food  Administration  has  determined  to  take  the  following  course:  First — In  order  to 
eliminate  speculation  in  wheat  and  flour  all  elevators  and  mills  over  100  barrels  dally  capacity  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  out  a  Government  license  and  the  conditions  of  this  license  to  be — That  only  reasonable  and 
customary  charges  shall  be  made  for  warehoase  service;  that  no  wheat  shall  be  stored  for  more  than  30  days 
without  the  approval  of  the  Food  Administration;  that  certain  information  as  to  receipts  and  sliipments 
shall  be  supplied  regularly.  The  grain  exchanges  are  being  asked  to  suspend  all  dealings  and  quotations  In 
future  wheat.  These  regulations  will  come  into  force  September  1.  While  farmers'  co-operative  elevators 
are  excepted  by  the  food  bill,  this,  however,  only  applies  to  mutual  concerns  and  not  to  stock  companies, 
and  in  any  event  under  the  advantages  of  joining  the  plan  none  are  likely  to  stand  out. 

In  substitution  of  the  broken-down  marketing  machinery,  the  Food  Administration  proposes  to  open 
agencies  for  the  purchase  of  all  wheat  at  the  principal  terminals,  carrying  on  its  transactions  with  the  usual 
dealers,  and  is  prepared  to  ta  e  the  whole  harvgst  if  necessary  In  order  to  maintain  a  fair  price,  and  will 
resell  wheat  for  export  in  such  quantities  as  we  can  .afford  to  part  with  in  protection  of  our  own  people  on  one 
hand  and  to  sell  on  the  other  to  the  millers  for  domestic  consumption.  The  administration  will  make  no 
charge  except  a  nominal  percentage  to  cover  costs  of  the  operation,  and  arrangements  will  be  made  which 
will  assure  the  Government  against  loss.  Upon  the  determination  of  a  fair  basis,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Food  Administration  to  use  every  authority  given  it  under  the  bill  and  the  control  of  exports  to  effect  the 
universality  of  this  fair  basis  throughout  the  whole  of  the  1917  harvest  year  without  change  of  fluctuation. 

It  should  thus  be  clear  that  it  will  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  any  producer  to  hold  back  his  grain  In 
anticipation  of  further  advance,  for  he  will  do  so  only  at  his  own  cost  of  storage  and  interest,  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  buy  the  entire  wheat  harvest  in  order  to  maintain  this  fair  price  in  protection  of 
the  producer,  we  intend  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  the  holding  of  wheat  or  flour  contracts  by  persons  not  en- 
gaged in  the  trade,  and  even  when  In  trade,  in  larger  quantities  than  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  business  is  unlawful  under  the  act,  and  such  cases  will  be  prosecuted  with  vigor.  And  we  would  advise 
such  holders  to  liquidate  their  contracts  at  once. 

TO  STABILIZE  THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT. 

By  the  above  an'angement,  we  believe  that  we  shall  stabilize  the  price  of  wheat  throughout  the  year; 
that  the  hazards  of  operation  due  to  fluctuating  prices  which  are  imposed  upon  our  milling  and  distributing 
community  will  be  eliminated,  and  therefore  thoir  business  can  return  to  the  normal  lines  and  the  normal 
margins  of  profit,  and  that  we  shall  not  only  have  stabilized  the  price  of  wheat,  but  stabilized  the  price  of 
flour,  and  that  it  siiould  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  stabilized  price  of  bread.  The  Food  Administration  has  had 
patriotic  co-operation  of  the  leading  millers  of  the  country  and  these  millers  have  organized,  at  the  request 
of  the  FQod  Administration,  a  committee  to  represent  the  entire  trade.  Under  this  arrangement  the  public 
will  be  assured  an  equitable  and  stabilized  price  of  flour  based  upon  the  cost  of  raw  material,  and  we  con- 
fidently expect  the  volunteer  arrangement  with  the  mills  which  will  give  satlstaotion  to  the  public. 

The  universal  endeavor  over  the  country  to  reduce  consumption  of  wheat  breadstuffs  In  order  that  we 
may  have  the  requisite  exports  with  which  to  carry  the  Allies  over  the  forthcoming  winter  will  result  in  a  large- 
ly increased  amount  of  wheat  available  for  export.  If  it  were  exported  as  wheat.  It  would  result  in  diminu- 
tion of  employment  In  our  mills,  and  of  equal  Importance,  curtailment  of  supply  of  mill  feed  for  our  dairy 
cattle.  Therefore  the  Food  Administration  will  stipulate  for  a  large  proportion  of  export  of  flour  Instead 
of  wheat  and  as  the  export  orders  for  flour  will  be  given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Food  Administration, 
those  mills  who  co-operate  .with  the  administration  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  exports  employment. 
By  thus  encouraging  the  home  production  of  flour  the  manufacturing  cost  will  be  reduced  and  therefore  the 
American  public  wUl  receive  Indirect  benefit  In  lowered  margins  of  cost  in  distribution. 

FAIR-PRICE  COMMITTEE. 

Following  the  above  statement  by  Mr.  Hoover,  President  Wilson  summoned  into  existence  a  National 
Fair-Price  Committee,  constituted  as  follows: 

President  H.  A.  Garfield,  of  Williams  College,  Chairman;  Charles  J.  Barrett,  president  Farmers'  Union, 
Union  City,  Ga.;  Wm.  N.  Doak,  vice-president  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Eugen& 
E.  Funk,  president  Natlone.I  Corn  Association,  Bloomlngton,  111.;  Edw.  F.  Ladd,  president  North  Dakota. 
Agricultural  College, Targo,  TI.  Dak.;  R.  Goodwyn  Rhett,  president  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Charleston,  S.  C;  J.  W.  ShorthUl,  secretary  National  Council  of  Farmers'  Co-operative  Association, 
York,  Neb.;  James  W.  Sullivan,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  L.  J.  Tabor,  master  Ohio 
State  Grange,  Barnesvllle,  Ohio;  Frank  W.  Taussig,  chairman  Federal  Tariff  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Theo.  N.  Vail,  president  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York  City;  Henry  J.  Waters, 
president  Kansas  State  Agricultural  ColIeg«7  associated  with  Department  of  Agriculture,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

The  wheat-purchasing  division  of  the  Food  Administration  was  made,  up  of  the  following-named,  execu- 
^VG  oCBcGrs '    1     ■  >  '  I  i  ' 

.  Cimirmarf,  Herbert  -Hoover,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  President,  JuIlus^Barnes,  Duluth,  Mlnn.'r7V«a«/rfer, 
Gates. W.  McOarrah,  >}ew;  Yor^  City,  president  Mechaplcs  and  Metals  Bank;  Vice-President,  F.Xi.fyovr^VL 
Kansas;  City, 'Mor.-.Trarisporttatpfi  (nrecior,^  5;d\v.,  Chambers,  Chicago,  vlcR-presldent , Ejanta  FSj.Rallw4y: 
Courtsel,  Judge  Curtis  H;  Lindley,  San  Francisco;  Secrezarjr,' J.  W.  ShorthUl,  Yorlt,  Neb:,  secretary  National 
Council  of  Farmers'  Co-operative  Associations. 
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Federal  Food  Administrators. 


UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION— Con^inwetf. 


The  following  were  named  to  represent  the  grain  divisions  at  the  various  terminals: 

E.  M.  Flesh,  St.  Louis;  M.  H.  Hou^er,  Portland,  Ore.;  C.  B.  Pox,  New  Orleans;  H.  B.  Irwin,  Philadelphia: 
P.  H.  Cinder,  Duluth,  Minn.;  F.  L.  Carey,  Minneapolis;  G.  S.  Jackson,  Baltimore;  H.  B.  Jackson,  Chicago; 
Charles  Kennedy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  R.  A.  Lewin,  San  Francisco;  D.  R.  Piazzek,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  C.  T, 
Neal,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Next  came  the  formation  of  a  550,000,000  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation  with  all  the  stock 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  allied  Governments  agreed  fo  purchase  all  wheat  products 
which  the  Food  Administration  considered  could  be  spared  from  American  consumption  at  the  cost  to  the 
corporation,  and  thus  the  corporation  was  secured  in  its  operations  from  any  possible  loss.  The  United 
States  Millers'  Committee,  then  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Food  Administration  in  negotiating 
voluntary  regulation  of  the  milling  industry.  It  comprised:  Oiairman,  James  F.  Bell,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Secretary,  A.  P.  Husband,  Chicago,  111.;  Northwesl — Albert  C.  Loring,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  So-uthwest — An- 
drew J.  Hunt,  Arkansas  City,  Kans.;  Southeast — E.  M.  Kelly,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  St.  Loids  and  Illinois— 
Samuel  Plant,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Ohio  Valley — Mark  N.  Mennel,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Chicago  and  Milwankee — 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Chicago,  111.;  North  Pacific  Coast — Theo.  B.  AVilcox,  Portland,  Ore.;  South  Pacific 
Coast — S.  B.  McNear,  San  Francisco;  Eastern  Division — F.  J.  Lingham.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

The  Millers'  Committee's  division  of  the  country  into  territory  of  jurisdiction  was  as  follows: 

MILLING   DIVISION. 
General  OiBces;  42  Broadway,  New  York. 

Division  1,  Eastern  Division — All  of  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Division  2,  Southeastern  Division — North  and  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

Division  3,  Central  Division — Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia  and  Michigan  (excepting  the  "Northern 
Peninsula"). 

Division  4,  Chicago-Wisconsin  Division — All  of  Wisconsin  (except  Douglas  County),  Illinois,  nor  of 
and  including  the  following  counties:  Adams,  Brown,  Cass,  Menard,  Logan,  Macon,  Piatt,  Champaign, 
Vermillion,  and  the  "Upper  Peninsula"  of  Michigan. 

Division  5,  Northwestern  Division — Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Douglas  County,   Wisconsin. 

Division  6,  Missouri  Division — Arkansas,  Missouri  (except  Buchanan  and  Jackson  Counties),  Illinois, 
south  of  but  not  including  the  following  counties:  Adams,  Brown,  Cass,  Menard,  Logan,  Macon,  Piatt, 
Champaign,  Vermillion. 

Division  7,  Southwestern  Division. — Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Buchanan  and  Jack-son  Counties,  Missouri. 

Division  8,  North  Pacific  Coast — Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona. 

Division  9,  South  PaciQc  Co;ist — California,  Nevada,  Arizona. 

The  Fair  Price  Committee  fixed  basic  producers'  prices  on  wheat,  flour,  and  other  classes  of  food  as  well 
as  coal.  In  co-operation  with  the  meat  packers  and  other: manufacturers,  a  lowered  and  stabilized  scale  of 
wholesale  prices  was  agreed  on  and  established  on  practically  the  whole  range  of  edible  and  other  necessaries. 


FEDERAL     FOOD     ADMINISTRATORS. 

Following  is  an  official  list  of  the  Federal  Food  Administrators  in  the  various  States. 


State. 

Name. 

Address. 

State. 

Name. 

Address. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arlcansas 

California. . .  . 
Colorado 

Richard  M.  Hobbie.. . 
Timothy  A.  Riordan.  . 
Hon.  Hamp.  Williams. 

Ralph  P.  Merritt 

Thos.  B.  Stearns 

Robert  Scoville 

Montgomery 
Phoenix 
Little  Rock 
San  Francisco 
Denver 
Hartford 

Nebraska.  .  .  . 

Nevada 

New  Hamp. . 
New  Jersey .  . 
New  Mexico.. 
N.  Y.  City... 
N.  Y.  State.  . 
No.  Carolina. 
No.  Dakota.  . 
Ohio 

Gurdon  W.  Wattles. . . 

Henry  M.  Hoyt 

Huntley  N.  Spaulding. 
Hon.  James  F.  Fielder. 
Ralph  C.  Ely 

Omaha 
Reno 
Concord 
Jersey  City 
Santa  Fe 

Connecticut. . 
Delaware 

Arthur  Williams 

C.  E.  Treman 

Henry  A.  Page 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Ladd. . . 

Fred  C.  Croxton 

Dr.  Stratton  D.  Broolcs 
W   B   Ayer     

N.  Y.  City 
Ithaca 

Dist.  Colum.. 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Clarence  R.  Wilson. .  . 

Braxton  Beacham 

Andrew  M.  Scule 

J.  F.  Childs 

Washington 

Orlando 

Athens 

Hawaii 

Boise 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Burlington 

Louisville 

Manhattan 

New  Orleans 

Orono 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Lansing 

St.  Paul 

Viclcsburg 

Columbia 

Bozeman 

Raleigh 

F.\rgo 

Columbus 

Hawaii 

Oklahoma..  .  . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Porto  Rico. .  . 
Rhode  Island, 
So.  Carolina.. 
So.  Dakota  . . 
Tennessee. . .  . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.  . 
W.  Virginia... 
Wisconsin.. . . 
Wyoming. .  .  . 

Norman 

Idaho 

R.  F.  Bicknell 

Harr-y  A.  Wheeler 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard. 
J.  F.  Deems 

Portland 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Howard  Heinz 

Albert  E.  Lee 

Alfred  M.  Coats 

David  R.  Coker 

Hon.  Chas.  N.  Herreid. 
Prof.  H.  A.  Morgan..  . 

E.  A.  Peden 

W.  W.  Armstrong 

James  Hartness 

Col.  E.  B.  White 

Charles  Hebberd 

Earl  W.  Oglebay 

Magnas  Swenson 

Theodore  C.  Diets 

Philadelpliia 
San  Juan 
Providence 

Kentucky. . . . 

Kansas 

Louisiana. . . . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massach'ts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Fred.  M.  Sackett 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Waters.. 

Jno.  M.  Parker 

Dr.  Leon  S.  Merrill. .  . 

Edwin  G.  Baetjer 

Henry  B.  Endicott..  .  . 
George  A.  Prescott.. .  . 
A.  D.  Wilson 

Columbia 

Aberdeen 

Nashville 

Houston 

SaltLakeCity 

Springfield 

Richmond 

Spokane 

MississipiSi. . . 

Missouri 

Montana 

P.  M.  Harding 

Fred.  B.  Mumford. . . . 
Prof.  Albert  Atkinson. 

Wheeling 
Madison 
Sheridan 

According  to  the  Food  Administration,  the  weekly  ration  aHoweJ  the  German  people  and  the  civilian 
populationof  the  occupied  portions  of  Northern  France  and  Belgium  is  as  follows,  the  amounts  being  those 
allowed  per  person  per  week:  Flour,  3.45  pounds;  potatoes,  7.05  pounds;  cereals,  (oats,  beans  and  peas),  7 
ounces;  meat,  8.8  ounces;  sugar,  3  ounces;  butter  and  margarine,  2.8  ounces;  and  other  fats,  2.8  ounces. 
Stated  in  terms  of  American  housekeeping  these  items  amount  to  sufficient  flour  to  bake  4^  pounds  of  bread; 
one-half  peck  of  potatoes;  a  cupful  of  beans,  peas,  and  oatmeal;  one-half  pound  of  meat;  12  dominoes  of 
sugar;  6  mdlvidual  patties  of  butter:  and  an  equal  amount  of  other  fats. 

For  the  population  of  that  portion  of  Northern  France  occupied  by  the  Germans  the  allowance  is  a3 
follows:  Sufficient  flour  for  5  pounds  of  bread;  one-fifth  peck  of  potatoes;  one  cupful  of  cereals;  12'A  ounces 
ot  bacon  and  lard;  and  10  dominoes  of  sugar.  The  ration  for  the  civilian  population  of  the  occupied  portion 
of  Belgium  is  similar  to  that  of  Northern  France,  except  bacon  and  lard  are  replaced  by  meat  and  butter. 
The  Germah  ration,  compared  with  the  ration  used  as  standard  for  purposes  of  comparison  by  the  Food 
Administratiioni  sho^vsithat  in  body-building  protem  the  Getmans  have  0.41  of  a  pound  and  the  standard 
ratldn  1.08  pounds.  In  fats  the  German  ration  Contains  0.43  of  a  pound;  as  compared  with  .standnrdyQ  T 
pound.  In  carbohydrates  the  German  ration  contains  4.17  pbunds,  as  compared  to  9.9  pounds  for  the  stand- 
aird  ration.'  In  total'  calories  the  German  ration  aggregates  10.542,  as  compa:red  to  24,000  in  the  standard 
ration. 
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BREAD    STANDARDIZATION. 

When  President  Wilson,  in  November,  issued  his  proclamation  for  the  standardization  of  balvors'  bread 
loaves,  the  Food  Administration  announced  that  its  inquiries,  through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  In- 
dicated seven  cents  as  a  fair  average  retail  price  tor  a  one-pound  loaf.     This  statement  was  added: 

.  The  bread  of  the  United  States  is  approximately  40  per  cent,  baked  In  bakeries,  and  60  per  cent,  in  the 
homes  The  object  of  standardization  is  to  reduce  tiic  cost  of  public  baking  and  distributing  bread,  to  reduce 
the  waste  of  flour,  and  to  limit  the  use  of  sugar  and  iard  in  the  preparation  of  bakery  bread.  By  fixing  the 
weight  of  bread  at  1  pound  minimum  loaf,  with  13-2  pound,  2  and  4  pound  loaves,  and  with  a  stabilized  price 
of  flour,  the  present  variables  in  bread  will  be  largely  eliminated  and  competition  will  be  centralized  upon 
price.  The  Administration  hab  no  power  to  fix  the  price.  There  are  grocery  stores  In  many  cities  whose 
wliole  business  is  conducted  upon  a  basis  where  the  consumer  pays  cash  and  carries  the  goods  home  and  who 
conduct  their  own  bakeries.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  standard  1-pound  loaf  of  baked  bread  can  be  put  be- 
fore the  public  from  these  groceries  at  about  7  cents.  The  other  type  of  grocers  doing  business  upon  a  credit 
;ind  delivery  basis  must  charge  more. 

The  bread  business  of  the  country  is  of  three  different  commercial  types.  The  first  is  the  wholesale 
baking  of  bread;  its  resale  by  the  wholesale  baker  to  the  retailer,  who  is  chiefly  the  grocery  man;  and  the 
slistribuMon  by  the  grocery  man  largely  by  delivery  to  the  household,  with  credit  extended  through  periodic 
collections  of  bills.  This  s.vstem  is  the  most  prevalent,  and  biead  thus  distributed  at  the  present  time  costs 
the  consumer  from  9  to  15  cents  per  pound,  the  average  being  about  11  cents.  The  system  contains  a  great 
Quraber  of  economic  wastes,  particularly  in  selling  costs  and  too  frequent  deliveries. 


- 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

67 
13 

Retailer's  ccst  and  profit 

20 

tVholesale  baker's  cost  of  selling  and  de- 
livery to  the  retailer 

Total 

100 

The  costs  worked  out  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  which  are  added  the  Food  Administration 
figures  of  distribution  and  profit  per  pound  of  baked  bread,  indicate  the  following  on  Sll  flour: 


:     1 

Lowest. 
Territory. 

Highest 
Territory. 

Average  of 
Whole  U.  S. 

Cents. 
7.26 
2.00 

Cents. 
8.25 
2.00 

Cents. 
7.98 

T?ptnilpr'R  pfist,  and  nrofit..        

2.00 

Total 

9.26 

10.25 

9.98 

The  above  price  of  flour  should  be  somewhat  less  in  many  sections.  The  second  commercial  type  of 
bakeries  is  represented  by  the  bakeries  of  the  "cash  and  carry"  stores,  who  order  for  their  own  retail  dis- 
tribution. Here  advertising,  commissions,  returned  breads,  deliveries,  and  credit  costs  are  greatly  re- 
duced.    This  type  shows  a  variation  in  costs  and  profits  from: 


Lowest 
Territory. 

Highest 
Territory. 

Average  of 
Whole  U.  S. 

Baker's  cost   profit,  and  distribution  to  stores 

Cents. 
5.15 
1.00 

Cents. 
6.37 
1.00 

Cents. 
6.35 

1.00 

Total 

6.15 

7.37 

7.35 

These  amounts  are  also  subject  to  reduction  under  the  standardization  plan  proposed,  and  in  localities 
of  cheaper  flour  and  labor.  The  third  type  is  the  small  baker,  who  delivers  his  own  product  directly  to  the 
consumer.  These  bakers  have  the  difficulty  of  being  unable  to  buy  flour  quite  as  cheaply  as  the  large  bakers, 
but  the  difference  is  inconsequential  except  in  times  of  widely  fluctuating  prices,  in  which  case  they  are  unable 
to  protect  themselves  by  carrying  an>  considerable  stock  of  flour,  and  high  peaks  of  price  render  them  unable 
to  compete  with  the  large  baker.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  completed  its  investigation  in  the 
cost  and  practices,  wholesale,  in  bread  baking.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report: 

Tlie  average  cost  for  wholesale  bakers  was  as  follows  for  a  pound  of  bread  baked.  For  the  purpose  of 
computation,  flour  at  Sll  per  barrel  was  used  as  a  basis. 


Wholesale  Bakers. 

Chain  Store  Bakers. 

Lowest 
Territory. 

Highest 
Territory. 

Average. 

Per  Cent. 

Average. 

Per  Cent. 

Flour           

SO  .038768 
.008064 
.009408 
.003024 

SO  .039440 
.008400 
.012288 
.004016 

SO  .039453 
.006822 
.011236 
.004595 

52.7 
9.1 

15.0 
6.1 

S0.038576 
.007328 
.007024 
.001552 

65.9 

12.5 

12.0 

2.6 

Total  cost  at  baker's  door 

.057296 

.064160 
.012756 

.062107 

82.9 

.054512 

93.1 

Cost  of  salesmen's  salaries  and  com- 
missions and  delivery  to  retailers. 

.010352 

.012784 

16.9 

.003952 

6.7 

Total 

.067664 

.076832 

.074855 

100.0 

.058494 

100.0 

The  above  does  not  include  bakers"  profits  nor  retailers'  charges. 


BSlierie^  oVet-  20,000  pounds  per  diem . . 

Bi'kerlfeS  from  5|000  to  20^000  pounds  per 

'  tileW  ■!.  .1'.  I  ^.\:: :.•.  i  ...  :  ■,;.!..-...  . 


Cost 
Per  Lb. 


S0.073766 
1.072299 


Bakeries  under  5,000  to  20,000  pounds  per:  :   .  ;  ; 

diem ,.:. ; . . i . .}  r )  '.oeoaes 

■    ;  .    ■    )  I  !    .    ■■    I -.  ■■■   :   .       (  .■       S  i  i  I,  J  \ 


Cost 
Per  Lb. 


The  different  localities  show  a  variation  in  cost  from  S0.067664  in  the  Potomac  division  of  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  to  50.077528  in  the  central  division  of  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
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BREAD  STANDARDIZATION — Continued. 


GENERAL  RULES  FOR  BAKERS. 

Some  of  the  general  rules  and  regulations  governing  all  licensees  manufacturing  bakery  products  are 
announced  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration.    They  are: 

"The  licensee  shall  not  buy,  contract  for,  sell,  store,  or  otherwise  handle  or  deal  in  any  food  commodi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  unreasonably  increasing  the  price  or  restricting  the  supply  of  such  commodities,  or 
of  monopolizing,  or  attempting  to  monopolize,  either  locally  or  generally,  any  of  such  commodities.  The 
licensee  shall  not  destroy  any  bakery  products  and  shall  not  knowingly  commit  waste,  or  wilfully  permit 
preventable  deterioration  In  connection  with  the  manufacture,  distribution,  or  sale  of  any  bakery  oroducta. 
The  licensee  shall  not  accept  returns  of  bread  or  other  bakery  products,  nor  make  cash  payments,  nor  allow 
credit,  to  any  retailer  for  any  unsold  bread  or  other  unsold  bakery  products,  nor  shall  the  licensee  exchange 
any  bread  or  bakery  prdtiucts  for  other  bread  or  bakery  products  which  he  has  sold." 

These  special  rules'  and  regulations  governing  licensees  manufacturing  bread  and  rolls  are  made  public: 
1.  The  licensee  shall  manufacture  bread  and  offer  it  for  sale  only  in  the  following  specified  weights,  or  mul- 
tiples thereof,  which  shall  be  net  weights,  unwrapped,  twelve  hours  after  baking:  Slxteen-oimce  units  (not 
to  run  over  seventeen  ounces),  twenty-four-ounce  units  (not  to  run  over  twenty-five  and  one-half  ounces). 
Where  twin  or  multiple  loaves  are  baked,  each  unit  of  the  twin  or  multiple  loaf  shall  conform  to  the  weight 
requirements  of  this  rule.  2.  The  licensee  shall  manufacture  rolls  andofler  them  for  sale  only  in  units 
weighing -ffom  one  to  three  ounces,  but  no  rolls  shall  be  manufactiu-ed  or  offered  for  sale  which  shall  weigh, 
unwrapped,  twelve  hours  after  baking,  less  than  one  ounce  or  more  than  three  ounces.  3.  The  standard 
weights  herein  prescribed  shall  be  determined  by  averaging  the  weight  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  loaves 
of  bread  of  any  one  unit,  or  five  dozen  rolls  of  any  one  unit,  and  such  average  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
minimum  nor  more  than  the  maximum  prescribed  by  these  rules  and  regulations  for  such  units.  The 
licensee  in  mixing  any  dough  for  bread  or  rolls  shall  not  use  the  following  Ingredients  in  amounts  exceed- 
ing those  specified  below,  per  unit  of  196  pounds  of  any  flour,  or  meal,  or  any  mixture  thereof: 

Sugar — Not  to  exceed  three  pounds  of  cane  or  beet  sugar  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  three  and  one-half  pounds 
of  corn  sugar.  Where  sweetened  condensed  milk  is  used,  the  licensee.  In  determining  the  permitted  amount 
of  sugar,  shall  deduct  the  added  sugar  content  of  such  condensed  milk  from  the  net  amount  of  other  sugar, 
of  the  kinds  herein  designated. 

Milk — Not  to  exceed  six  pounds  of  fresh  milk  from  which  the  butter  fats  have  been  extracted,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof. 

Shortening — No  shortening  shall  be  used  except  as  follows:  Not  to  exceed  two  pounds  of  "compounds  ' 
containing  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  animal  fats.  In  lieu  of  such  "compounds"  the  licensee  may  use 
not  to  exceed  two  pounds  of  vegetable  fats.  The  licensee  in  making  any  bread  or  rolls  shall  not  add  any 
sugars  or  fats  to  the  dough  during  the  process  of  baking  or  to  the  bread  or  rolls  when  baked. 

The  Administrator  urges  wholesale  bakers  to  establish  as  the  wholesale  prices  of  their  products  the 
prices  at  which  they  will  offer  such  products  for  sale  in  lots  of  twenty-five  pounds  or  more,  unwrapped,  for 
cash,  at  the  bakery  door,  the  prices  so'  established  to  be  subject  to  such  additional  charges  as  may  be  fair 
for  wrapping  and  deUvering  when  such  services  are  performed  by  the  baker.  The  Food  Administrator  requests 
that  when  such  wholesale  prices  are  established  the  licensee  report  this  fact  and  state  such  prices  to  the 
Federal  Food  Administrator  in  the  State  where  his  bakery  is  located.  Inasmuch  as  some  wholesale  bakers 
in  certain  communities  are  now  retailing  bread  at  their  plants  direct  to  the  consumer,  unwrapped,  unde- 
livered, and  for  cash,  at  wholesale  prices,  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  recommends  that  this  prac- 
tice be  extended  wherever  bakers  find  It  possible  to  do  so,  adding  only  sufflcient  extra  charge  to  cover  extra 
expense.  The  Administrator,  believing  that  frequent  deliveries  are  uneconomical  and  tend  to  enhance 
prices,  urges  all  bakers  to  reduce  deliveries  wherever  possible  to  one  a  day  over  each  route,  and  to  consoli- 
oate  deliveries  or  zone  their  territories  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense  of  deliveries  as  far  as  possible. 

SAVING  WHEAT  IN  NEW  YORK  HOTELS. 

The  saving  of  wheat  and  meat  in  the  larger  hotels  and  restaurants  in  New  York  City  has  been  yielding 
a  thousand  barrels  of  flour  a  week  and  rSore  than  a  thousand  tons  of  meat.  Actual  figures  received  show  that 
in  the  hotels  and  restaurants  of  New  York  City  on  Tuesday,  November  13,  the  saving  in  meats  amounted  to 
193,545  pounds  or  96.75  tons.  The  saving  of  wheat  flour  on  Wednesday,  November  14,  was  101,295  pounds 
or  50.6  tons  or  617  barrels.  Through  taking  certain  meats  from  their  daily  menus  and  refusing  to  serve 
meats  at  banquets  a  further  conservation  was  effected  by  hotels  and  restaurants,  swelling  the  total  quan- 
tity of  meats  saved  by  them  in  New  York  during  the  whole  week  of  J^ovember  12  to  232,254  pounds  or  116.12 
tons.  By  the  use  of  whole  or  partial  substitutes  for  wheat  flom-,  particularly  in  bread  and  pastries,  the 
saving  in  wheat  flour  for  a  week  is  increased  to  121,554  pounds  or  60.8  tons,  or  about  020  barrels. 

A  firm  selltng  in  several  States  to  a  great  variety  of  trade  reports  the  following  decrease  in  Tuesdaj 
orders  since  the  adoption  of  meatless  days:  In  hotels.  30?o:  in  restaurants,  hospitals,  and  institutional 
25%;  in  schools,  25%;  to  retail  trade  and  homes,  12)^%. 


EFFECT     OF     PEACE     ON     WHEAT. 

Mr.  Hoover  said,  in  a  statement  explaining  S2  wheat,  late  in  October:  "If  ample  shipping  existed 
there  would  be  no  need  for  saving  or  increased  production  of  wheat  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
But,  on  the  ether  hand,  if  we  can  produce  such  economies  in  consumption  and  such  stimulation  oi  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  will  enable  us  to  feed  the  Allies  absolutely  from  'this  continent, 
and  thus  enable  them  in  the  final  analysis  to  live  without  sending  a  ship  further  afield  than  oui-  Atlantic 
seaboard,  we  can  resist  the  submarine  indefinitely.  There  is,  however,  another  phase  to  this  accumulation 
of  wheat  In  isolated  markets. 

WITH  PEACE  FOREIGN  WHEAT  MARKETS  VANISH. 
"With  the  stimulation  of  §2  wheat,  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  much  increased  acreage  in  1918.  If 
climatic  conditions  are  right,  we  should  have  1,000,000,000  bushels.  It  the  war  continues,  this  wheat  will 
be  vitally  necessary;  but  If  the  war  should  come  to  an  end,  there  will  be  no  foreign  market  for  at  least 
400,000.000  bushels  of  this  wheat.  The  Government  must  then  take  over  the  wheat  and  probably  find  a 
Aarket  for  It  at  a  very  great  loss.  I  should  anticipate  that  the  Government  may  lose  frorn  S300,000,000 
to  5500,000,000  on  this  wheat  guarantee  if  peace  arrives  before  the  1918  harvest  is  marketed.  And,  now, 
1  would  like  to  say  frankly  that  I  have  felt  from  the  beginning  that  the  stimulation  of  the  production  of  wheat 
for  1918  could  have  been  obtained  In  perfect  Justice  to  the  farmer  if  the  guarantee  had  been  given  simply  on 
the  basis  of  a  return  on  capital  and  labor,  so  that  the  price  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
harvest. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  the  farmer  would  not  receive  more  than  the  minimum  in  case  war  con- 
tinued; but,  in  case  of  a  good  harvest,  and  peace  intervened,  the  Government  would  have  been  saved  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  if  the  guarantee  had  been  placed  on  this  footing,  and  Justice  would  still 
have  beenddne-to  t^ie  farmer.  ■  However,  the  guarantee  has  been  fixed.  .Ifis  ai)  insurance  against  the  6ub- 
marine,  aikd  fcnyi  estljnate  of  what  it  may  cost  we  must  leave  to  the  fiitufe. ;  We  may  summarize  the  bread- 
grain  posltlbil  by  sayjing  that  for  the  1917  harvest  we  must  economize  In  consumption,  and  for  1918  we  have 
an  assurance  las  far  as  law  can  give  it,  of  large  production.  Every  indication  of  tine  planting  of  winter  wlieat 
polQtS'to  aU^rgfe  inctease  hext  year.''  '" 


Wheat  Prices  in  England,  Yearly,  Since  1^59. 
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EFFECT    OF     DECREASED     LAKE    TONNAGE    ON     GRAIN     CARRYING. 

(By  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 
THE  data  was  prepared  by  Capt.  A.  A.  Poland,  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and 
indicates  tlie  outloolt  for  the  New  Yorli  Barge  Canal  traffic  in  1918. 

The  clearances  from  Chicago  via  lake  for  1914,  1915,  IQl'i,  and  the  first  half  of  1914.  1915.  1910.  and 
1917,  respectively,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Flour  and  grain  cleared  from  Chicago  via  lake. 


Grains. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

To  June 
30.  1914. 

To  June 
30,  1915. 

To  June 
30,  1916. 

To  June 
30,  1917. 

Flour 

Bushels. 
a3. 097, 000 
56,456,000 
21,891.000 
11,119,000 
75,000 
250,000 

Bushels. 

a2,609,000 

16.205.000 

25.047,000 

3,135,000 

23.000 

27.000 

Biishels. 
al.787,000 

6,301.000 
13.966.000 

4,791.000 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

alSl,000 

642,000 

1,903,000 

5,603,000 

Wheat 

8.210.000 

7.155,000 

1.560.000 

75,000 

5,436,000 

13,218,000 

2,320,000 

527.000 

3,690.000 

65,000 

Corn 

Oats 

Rye 

Barley 

a  Barrels. 

Grain  in  storage  at  Chicago  upon  opening  of  navigation  and  also  at  approximately  June  30  each  year 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Grfiin  in  storage  at  Chicago. 


Date  3. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

April  18,  1914 

Bushels. 
4,556,000 

782,000 
1,149,000 

417,000 
4,531,000 
6,391,000 
1,715.000 

203,000 

Bushels. 
8.023.000 
2.681.000 
9.481,000 
1,933.000 
9.709.000 
3,763.000 
2,736,000 
248,000 

Bushels. 

7,514,000 

2,884,000 

11,180,000 
1,4.55.000 
5,072.000 
5.783.000 

14.315.000 
1.511,000 

Bushels. 

239.000 

48,000 

15,000 

2,000 

76,000 

71.000 

160.000 

4.000 

Bushels. 
307  000 

June  27,  1914 

83  000 

April  17.  1915 

June  26,  1915 

April  15,  1916 

June  24,  1916 

487,000 
172,000 
441,000 
128  000 

April  14  1917 

343  000 

June  30,  1917 

53,000 

WHEAT     PRICES     IN     ENGLAND,    YEARLY,     SINCE     1259. 

(By  the  United  .States  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  cents  per  bushel.) 
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318  New  York  State  War  Food  Laws  of  1917. 

NEW     YORK     STATE     FOOD     COMMISSIONS. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  these  bodies  created,  as  follows; 

The  Committee  on  Patriotic  Agricultural  Service,  appointed  April  17,  1917,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  205  of  the  Laws  of  1917:  S.  J.  Lowell,  Fredonia;  Fred.  W.  Sessions,  Utica;  R.  D.  Cooper, 
Little  Falls;  Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  Morton. 

The  above  Commission  was  abolished  by  the  enactment  of  Chapter  813  of  the  Laws  of  1917. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense,  appointed  May  17,  1917,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  369 
of  the  Laws  of  1917:  Charles  S,  Whitman  (Governor),  Albany;  William  W.  Wotherspoon,  Albany;  Franlc 
M.  Williams,  Albany;  Charles  S.  Wilson,  Albany;  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  New  York  City. 

The  State  Food  Commission,  appointed  October  2,  1917,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  813 
of  the  Laws  of  1917;  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  Ithaca;  CharlesiA.  Wieting,  Cobleskill;  Jolin  Mitchell,  Mount 
Vernon. 

State  Gouncll  of  Farms  and  Markets,  appointed  October  30,  1917,  from  the  State  at  large,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  802  of  the  Laws  of  1917:  Chairman.  John  Mitchell,  Mount  Vernon;  First  District, 
Herbert  L.  Pra'.t,  New  York  City;  Second  District — James  H.  KlUough,  Brooklyn;  Third  District — Charles 
A.  Wieting,  Cobleskill;  Fomth  District — Lyman  M.  Wright.  Hartford;  Fifth  District — Frank  M.  Howe, 
Syracuse;  Sixth  District — Floyd  M.  Shoemaker,  Elmira;  Seventh  District — Fi-ank  M.  Jones,  Web.ster; 
Eighth  District — Ira  T.  Gleason,  Buftalo;  Ninth  District — Otis  H.  Cutler,  Suffern. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    WAR    FOOD    LAWS    OF    1917. 

(A  Brief  Summary  by  George  W.  Perkins.) 

Chapter  205  of  the  Laws  of  1917  created  a  commission  known  as  the  "New  York  State  Food  Supply 
Commission"  for  the  purpose  of  iJicreasiug  the  production  of  foodstuffs  in  the  State.  It  had  an  appro- 
priation of  5500,000,  but  was  abolished  by  Chapter  813  of  the  Laws  of  1917.  and  all  its  powers  conferred 
on  the  new  State  Food  Commission,  created  by  Chapter  813. 

Chapter  802  of  the  Laws  of  1917,  known  as  the  "Farms  and  Market  Law,"  placed  the  existing  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  in  one  department,  to  be 
known  as  the  "Department  of  Farms  and  Markets."  This  department  is  administered  by  a  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  similar  to  the  State  Board  of  Regents.  One  member  is  appointed  to  the  council  from, 
each  of  the  judiciary  districts  of  the  State,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Markets  for  New  York  City  is  aa 
ex-officlo  member  of  the  council.  Chapter  802  also  gives  each  city  in  the  State  the  right  to  establish  a 
market  department,  under  the  control  of  a  Commissioner  of  Markets.  New  York  City  has  established 
such  a  department,  and  Henry  Moskowitz  has  been  appointed  Commissioner.  The  powers  of  the  De/?art- 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  under  Chapter  802,  are  not  very  broad. 

Chapter  813,  passed  at  the  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Legislature,  created  a  State  Food  Commis- 
sion for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  gave  the  Commission  certain  powers  in  relation  to  food.  It  prohibited 
such  acts  as  destroying  or  monopolizing  food,  engaging  in  unfair  and  wasteful  practices,  etc.  It  prohibited 
the  hoarding  of  food,  and  gave  to  the  Commission  the  power  when  food  was  hoarded  to  have  the  hoardod 

foods  sold,  and  to  prevent  the  person  guilty  of  hoarding  from  doing  any  more  business  within  the  State. 
t  gave  the  Commission  the  power  to  license  all  dealers  in  food  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which 
licenses  could  be  issued. 

It  provided  that  in  case  of  actual  or  anticipated  emergency  on  account  of  a  deprivation  of  necessaries, 
any  municipality  in  the  State  might  buy,  store  and  sell  food  and  fuel,  provided  the  State  Commission  gave 
the  municipality  permission  to  do  so.  The  Commission  is  also  empowered  to  compel  railroads  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  transportation  of  food,  to  act  as  representative  of  the  President  for  the  National  Food  Admin- 
istration in  the  State.  The  Commission  is  directed  to  publish  weekly  reports,  showing  the  cost  of  food 
products  to  the  producer,  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  such  foodstuffs  in  the  cities  of  the  State. 

A  million  dollars  is  appropriated  for  the  work  of  the  State  Food  Commission.  Chapter  813  also  pro- 
vides that  under  certain  conditions,  the  cost  of  erecting  public  markets  in  cities  is  to  be  born  equally  by  the 
city  and  by  the  State. 

END  OF  SUMMARY— EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LAW. 

The  State  Food  Commission,  created  by  Chapter  813  of  the  Laws  of  1917,  has  control  not  only  over 
food,  but  also  over  necessaries,  defined  as  follows,  in  the  statute  itself: 

"The  word  'necessaries'  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  foods,  feeds,  seeds,  fuel,  includ- 
.Ing  fuel  oil,  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  ingredients,  tools,  utensils,  implements,  machinery  and  equipment  re^ 
quired  for  the  actual  production  of  foods,  feeds  and  fuel,  except  gas,  natural  or  artificial.  The  word  'person' 
wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  individuals,  partnersliips,  associations  and  corporations.  Whea 
construing  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  act,  omission  or  failure  of  any  official,  agent,  or  other 
person  acting  for  or  employed  by  any  partnership,  association  or  corporation  within  the  scope  of  his  em- 
ployment or  office  shall,  in  every  case,  also  be  deemed  the  act,  omission  or  failure  of  such  partnership,  as- 
sociation or  corporation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person." 

Hoarding  is  thus  described:  "Necessaries  shall  be  deemed  to  be  hoarded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act  when  either  (a)  held,  contracted  for  or  arranged  for  by  any  person  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  his  rea- 
sonable requirements  for  use  oi  consumption  by  himself  and  dependents  for  a  reasonable  time;  (b)  held, 
contracted  for  or  arranged  for  by  any  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer  or  other  person  in  a  quantity  ia 
excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use  or  sale  by  him  for  a  reasonable  time,  or  rea- 
sonably required  to  furnish  necessaries  produced  in  surplus  quantities  seasonally  throughout  the  period  of 
scant  or  no  production;  or  (c)  withheld,  whether  by  po.'ssssslon  or  under  any  contract  or  arrangement  from 
the  market,  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  unreasonably  Increasing  or  diminishing  the  price: 

"Provided,  however,  that  this  section  sliall  not  include  or  relate  to  ti-ansactlons  on  any  exchange, 
board  of  trade  or  similar  Institution  or  place  of  business  that  may  be  permitted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  piirsuant  to  authority  conferred  upon  liim;  and  provided,  further,  that  any  accumulating 
or  withholding  by  any  farmer,  or  gardener,  co-operative  association,  corporate  or  otlierwLse,  of  farmers  or 
gardeners.  Including  Uve  stock  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  or  any  other.person,  of  the  products  of  any  farm, 
garden  or  other  land  owned,  leased  or  cultivated  by  him  or  by  the  members  of  any  such  association  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  hoarding  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

"Whenever  any  necessaries  shall  be  hoarded  as  defined  in  this  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Food 
Commission  of  this  State  to  report  the  same  Immediately  to  the  Food  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  Wa^ington,  with  all  the  facts  and  evidence  relating  to  the  case,  and  to  aid  and  assist  in  any 
manner  desired  cy  the  Federal  Government  or  its  representative  in  the  prosecution  thereof." 

ICE  ONE  OF  THE  NECESSARIES. 

Ice  is  Included  In  the  "necessaries"  subject,  in  an  emergency,  to  the  control  of  the  Commission. 

As  to  auctioning  hoarded  necessaries,  the  law  says:  "The  Commission  may  in  Its  discretion  if  ac 
emergency  exists  requiring  the  sale  and  distribution  of  necessaries  so  hoarded  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
public. oecessity,  cause  the  fair  value  thereof  to  be  ascertained  by  a  board  of  appraisers;  consisting  of i  one 
member  to  Iw  appointed  by  the  Commission,  one  b^the  owuerof  ithe  property  and  one  by  cheap  praiseos 
sa  appointed.  If  the 'appraisers  appointed  by- the  Comimissloh  amd  the  owner- of  ;tlio  property  shall  fail  for 
tlireei  days  )to  agree  upon  the  third  member  of  said  board  of  appi-alsers,  ithen  b,n  request' of  the '-Cotftmis- 
Blon,  xJT-saohi  owner,  cucb  third  membcn  shall  be  seledted  wltliin  five  days  ibyi  a  Judge  of' a  comt  of  tecoDl 
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In  the  judicial  district  in  wliich  such  property  la  located.  If  such  owner  tail  or  refuse  to  appoint  a  member 
of  such  board  of  appraisers,  such  value  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  Commission.  The  members  of  such 
boai'd  of  appraisers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  appraisal,  shall  have  access  to  any  place  in  which  such 
necessaries  are  kept  or  stored.  Such  board  of  appraisers  shall  file  its  report  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion within  five  days  after  the  appointment  of  the  third  member  of  such  board.  If  such  report  shall  not 
be  filed  within  such  five  days  the  Commission  shall  appraise  such  nec&ssaries. 

"Upon  the  determination  by  such  appraisers  or  by  the  Commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Com- 
mission, if  funds  be  available  to  the  amount  of  such  appraised  value,  may  seize  such  necessaries  and  shall 
pay  such  appraised  value  thereof  to  the  person  entitled  thereto.  It  the  compensation  so  paid  be  unsatis- 
factory to  the  owner  of  such  necessaries,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  file  his  claim  in  the  court  of  claims  for  such 
further  sum  as  added  to  the  amount  so  paid  shall  amount  to  just  compensation  lor  such  necessaries.  The 
court  may  make  such  award  upon  any  such  claim  as  it  deems  just  and  proper  and  render  judgment  there- 
for as  against  the  State,  provided  that  such  claim  be  filed  within  three  months  from  the  time  it  accrued. 
Claims  filed  under  this  section  shall  have  preference  in  the  hearing  thereof  over  all*other  claims  pending 
la  such  court.  Necessaries  seized  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction 
in  such  manner  as  to  provide  tlie  most  equitable  distribution  thereof." 

CONTROL  FEATURES  ACCORD  WITH  FEDERAL  ACT. 

In  its  "control"  features,  the  new  State  law  is  modelled  on  the  National  Food  Control  Law,  printed 
elsewhere  in  The  j^lmanac.     In  both,  farmers  are  exempted  from  the  provisions.     Thus  the  State  law  says: 

"Provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  farmer,  gardener,  co-operative  association,  corporate 
or  otherwise,  of  farmers  or  gardeners,  including  live  stock  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  or  other  persons  with 
respect  to  the  products  of  any  farm,  garden  or  other  land  owned.  leased  or  cultivated  by  them,  nor  to  any 
retailer  with  respect  to  the  retail  business  actually  conducted  by  him,  nor  to  any  common  carrier;  pro- 
vided further  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  a  retailer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person,  partnership,  cor- 
poration or  association  not  engaged  in  the  wholesale  business  whose  gross  sales  do  not  exceed  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  No  such  license  shall  be  required  as  to  any  person  until  the  plan  of  such 
license  system  shall  have  been  submitted  by  the  Commission  to  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  and  a 
period  of  ten  days  shall  have  elapsed  without  action  by  the  Federal  Government  as  to'  licensing  the  per- 
sons to  be  affected  by  licenses  issued  under  the  plan  proposed. 

"No  license  shall  be  requii'ed  of  any  person  licensed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  any  license  issued 
under  this  act  shall  be  superseded  by  any  similar  license  issued  to  such  person  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States." 

FOOD  GAMBLING. 

The  act  says:  "If  the  Commission  becomes  satisfied  that  there  is  any  practice  or  practices  of  trades 
including  speculation  or  gambling,  detrimental  to  the  public  Interest  in  dealing  by  wholesalers,  retailers  or 
any  other  person  in  the  necessaries  of  life  which  interfere  with  the  distribution  or  sale  of  such  necessaries 
or  any  of  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  Commission  may  enact  and  publish  such  rule  or  rules  as  in  it, 
judgment  will  provide  for  the  correction  or  discontinuance  of  such  practices.  The  Commission  may  in  its 
discretion  appoint  an  advisory  committee  or  committees  to  aid  it  in  the  formation  of  such  rules,  in  which 
case  one  or  more  members  of  such  committee  shall  be  from  the  line  of  trade  in  which  such  practice  pre- 
vails. Such  rule  or  rules  shall  be  published  in  at  least  two  newspapers  in  the  county  in  which  such  prac- 
tice or  practices  prevail,  so  as  to  give  reasonable  notice  thereof  and  any  person  who  thereafter  violates  any 
such  rule  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  act." 

HOTELS  AND   RESTAURANTS. 

They  are  under  the  new  law,  which  says:  "Whenever  it  shall  have  been  eertified  to  the  State  Cora- 
mission  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  his  duly  authorized  administrators  that  the  public  inter- 
est requires  the  regulation  of  the  service  of  meals  in  hotels,  restaurants  and  public  ijlaces  where  meals  are 
served,  the  State  Commission  may  make  and  promulgate  rules  therefor  by  such  publication  as  in  their  judg- 
ment will  give  proper  notice  thereof,  and  any  violation  of  rules  so  promulgated  shall  be  deemed  a  viola- 
tion-of  this  act." 

When  cities  are  authorized  by  the  Commission  to  buy  and  sell  food  and  fuel,  they  may  issue  special 
revenue  bonds  to  finance  the  undertaking. 

FISH  AND  GAME. 

The  act  says  the  Commission  shall  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  tlie  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission, "to  permit  the  sale  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  of  fish  and 
game  which  may  be  lawfully  taken,  but  may  not,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  tliis  act,  l)e  lawfully  sold.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  so  made  as,  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  Commission  and  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission, will  be  consistent  with  tlie  general  policy  of  this  State  of  conserving  fish  and  game." 

STATE  AID   FOR  PUBLIC  MARKETS. 

Tliis  is  forthcoming  only  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  cost,  and  then  only  on  the  application  of  the 
community.    The  law  says:  * 

"The  Commissioner  of  Public  Markets  of  a  city,  in  which  a  department  of  marlcets  shall  have  been 
heretofore  or  shall  hereafter  be  established  as  provided  in  this  article,  may,  when  authorized  by  the^city,  sub- 
mit to  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  a  proposal  for  the  location  and  construction,' repair  or  improve- 
ment of  one  or  more  public  markets  in  such  city  with  storage  facilitie?  for  such  market  or  markets  and  re- 
quest that  State  aid  be  given  for  sucli  purpose.  The  portion  of  the  expenditures  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  for  public  markets  and  for  the  construction,  repair  and  improvement  of  public  markets,  which  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  State  shall  be  paid  to  the  city  by  the  State  Treasurer  out  of  moneys  appropriated  or  avail- 
able therefor,  upon  the  certificate  of  tlie  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller. 
The  moneys  so  paid  shall  be  applied  by  the  city  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  lands  acquired  by  the  city  and  dedicated  for  public  markets,  and  for  the  construction,  repair  and 
improvement  of  public  markets  thereon." 

Towns  or  villages  of  10,000  or  more  population  may  establish  a  Department  of  Markets  and  build, 
with  the  aid  of  the  State,  &s  in  the  case  of  cities. 

The  Commission  ceases,  automatically,  to  exist  one  year  after  the  publication  of  a  peace  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany. 

NEW     YORK     STATE     LAW     FOR     EMPLOYMENT     OF     CHILDREN     IN 

AGRICULTURAL    PURSUITS. 

(Passed  by  the  Legislature  and  Signed  by  the  Governor  May  29,  1917.) 
Section  I.  The  provisions  of  article  twenty-three  of  the  education  law,  relative  to  the  compul- 
sory education  of  children,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education,  be  suspended  for  the 
period  between  the  Htst  day  of  Apnil  and- the 'fh'st  day  jof  November, of 'each  year,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
during!  the  time  that  this  act  sliail  remain  im  effect,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  performing  labor  in.  tbe 
cultivation;  production  and  care  of  food  products  upon  farms  and  gardens  withiniche  State.  Such  suspen- 
sion shall  be  subject  ,to  suchicondltions,  restrictions  and  limitations  as  iri.ay.be  imposed  by  the  Commissioner 
oL Education, 'and  .shall:  1)&  subject  to  rules-.and  regulations  to'  be  pteicribed  by  him.'     In  case  of  any  suob 
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.suspension  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  welfare  and  protection  of  the  children  affected  thereby,  anfl 
diinng  the  period  of  such  suspension  and  while  engaged  in  such  work  they  shall  be  under  the  superrlsjon 
and  direction  of  the  school  authorities  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  they  reside. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Education  of  a  union  free  school  district  or  the  trustee  of  a  common  school 
district  may  appropriate  and  expend  district  funds  for  the  purposp  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thia 
act  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  without  the  vote  of  a  district  meet- 
ing, and  such  amount  may  be  raised  by  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  for  other  school  expenditures.  The  Board 
of  Education  or  other  proper  authorities  of  a  city  shall  provide  for  the  raising  of  money  for  the  purpose  oX 
providing  for  the  supervision,  protection  and  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  city  during  the  time  that  they 
are  engaged  in  the  work  authorized  by  this  act,  and  the  amounts  expended  therefor  shall  be  a  charge 
against  the  city  and  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  charges  against  the  city  aie  paid. 

Section  3.  The  expenditures  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  sxims  appropriated  by  the  State  for  National  or  State  defence,  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  Governor  that  in  his  opinion  there  is  necessity  for  using  a  poi-tion  of  the  sums  so  ap- 
propriated for  such  purpose.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  may  apportion  to  the  cities  and  school 
districts  of  the  State,  out  of  funds  available  therefor,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the 
amount  expended  by  any  of  such  cities  or  districts  in  providing  for  the  supervision,  protection  and  welfare 
of  children  who  are  engaged  in  the  worJi  authorized  by  this  act.  The  Board  of  Education  or  trustees  of  a 
city  or  district  may  accept  a  gift,  transfer,  devise  or  bequest  of  property  or  money,  to  be  used  or  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  In  such  city  or  district,  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  proper  super- 
vision, protection  and  welfare  of  the  children  of  such  city  or  district  who  may  be  engaged  in  such  work. 

Section  4.  A  pupil  in  the  public  schools  or  in  any  State  school  or  institution  who  is  relieved  from 
school  work  and  is  engaged  satisfactorily  in  agricultural  service  during  the  present  school  year  shall  be 
given  credit  for  the  work  of  the  present  term  without  examination,  on  the  certificate  of  the  person  in  charge 
of  such  school  or  institution  that  his  work  therein  up  to  the  time  of  engaging  in  such  service  is  satisfactory. 
A  pupil  in  any  such  school  or  institution  who  engages  in  such  service  dtu-lng  the  present  school  year  shall 
not  incur  any  loss  of  standing  or  credit  on  account  of  such  service.  All  pupils  in  public  schools  who  are 
candidates  for  college  entrance  diplomas  or  other  credentials  to  be  is.sued  to  them  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent school  year  shall  be  granted  such  diplomas  or  credentials  on  the  certificate  of  the  principal  of  the  school 
that  their  work  up  to  the.  time  of  enfjaging  in  such  service  is  satisfactory.  The  regents  of  the  university 
shall  make  rules  for  the  purpose  of  giving  credit  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools  who  have  been  in  attend- 
ance at  school  during  the  present  school  year  and  who  have  left  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
agricultural  or  industrial  service. 

Where  the  holders  of  university  scholarships  awarded  as  provided  in  Sections  Seventy  to  Seventy- 
.seven,  inclusive,  of  the  education  law  as  amended,  shall  be  absent  from  the  colleges  or  universities  where 
they  are  in  attendance,  because  of  the  performance  of  military  service  or  of  agricultural  or  Industrial  ser- 
vice, they  shall  be  entitled  to  an  extension  of  the  period  covered  by  such  scholarships,  upon  presentation 
of  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  that  they  have  been  engaged  in  such  service; 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  holder  of  such  a  scholar.shlp  be  entitled  to  receive  more  than  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each  year  for  a  period  of  four  years,  to  aid  him  in  the  completion  of  a  college  education'. 

Section  5.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  cause  appropriate  certificates  or  badges  to  bo 
prepared  and  issued  to  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  State  who  shall  perform  satisfactory  agricultui'al  or  in- 
■dustrial  service  under  rules  and  regulations  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Section  6.  ■  This  act  shall  take  eflect  immediately  and  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
the  end  of  the  present  war  aud  for  a  period  of  two  months  thereafter. 

HOW    TO    SELECT    FOODS. 

To  help  the  housewife  group  foods  in  a  simple  and  effective  way,  the  nutrition  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  published  the  following  suggestive  grouping  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  808,  on  how  to  select  foods. 

Without  these  the  food  would  be  iaclting  in  mineral  substances  needed  for  building  the  body  and  keep- 
ing it  in  good  working  condition;  in  acids  which  give  flavor,  prevent  constipation,  and  serve  other  useful 
purposes;  and  in  minute  quantities  of  other  substances  needed  for  health.  By  giving  bulk  to  the  diet  they 
make  It  more  satisfying  to  the  appetite. 

Foods  depended  on  for  mineral  matters,  vegetable  acids,  and  body-regulating  substances:  Fruits — 
Apples,  pears,  etc.;  berries;  orapges,  lemons,  etc.;  bananas;  melons,  etc.  Vegetables — Salads — lettuce. 
<:dery,  etc.;  green  peas,  beans,  etc.;  tomatoes,  squash,  etc.;  potherbs,  or  "greens;"  potatoes  and  root  vege- 
tables. 

These  are  sources  of  an  important  body-building  material,  protein.  In  the  case  of  cliildren  part  of  the 
protein  food  should  always  be  whole  milk:  Miik,  skim  milk,  cheese,  etc.;  poultry,  eggs,  meat,  fish,  dried 
peas,  beans,  cowpeas,  etc.;  nuts. 

Cereals  (wheat,  rice,  rye,  harley,  oats,  and  corn)  and  potatoes  (white  and  sweet).  Cereals  come  near 
to  being  complete  foods,  and  itr  most  diets  they  supiily  more  of  the  nourishment  than  any  other  kind  of  food. 
It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  Uvo  only  on  cereals.  Cereal  grains,  meals,  flours,  etc.;  cereal  breakfjist  foods; 
bread;  macaroni  and  other  pastes;  craci'.ers,  cakes,  coolues.  starchy  puddings,  etc.;  potatoes    and  other 

Unless  some  of  the  fuel  is  in  this  form  the  diet  is  likely  to  be  lacking  in  flavor:  Sugar,  molasses, 
■■syrups,  honey,  candies-;  sweet  cakes  and  desserts;  fruits  preserved  in  sugar;  jeUies,  and  dried  fruits. 

These  are  important  sources  of  body  fuel.  WTthout  a  little  of  them  the  food  would  not  be  rich  enougli 
to  taste  good:    Butter  and  cream;  lard,  suet,  and  other  cooking  fats;  .salt  pork  and  bacon;  table  and  s.nlad  oils. 

Cottage  cheese  is  one  of  the  important  meat  substitutes  say  specialists  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  For  supplying  protein,  one  pound  o!  cottage  cheese  equals:  l.'2^ounds  sirloin  steak; 
1  09  pounds  round  steak;  1.37  pounds  chuck  rib  beef  ;1. 52  pounds  fowl;  1.46  pounds  fr&h'ham;  1.44  pounds 
.smoked  ham;  1.58  pounds  loin  pork  chop;  1.31  pounds  hind  leg  of  lamb;  1.37  pounds  brea.st  of  veal. 

On  the  basis  of  energy  supplied,  one  pound  of  cottage  chec-^e  equals:  SH  ounces  sirloin  steak;  11 J4 
ounces  round  steak;  11)4  ounces  chuck  rib  beef;  lOK  ounces  fowl;  bVi  ounces  fresh  ham;  5  ounces  smoked 
bam;  6  ounces  loin  pork  chop;  7 H  ounces  hind  leg  of  lamb:  ^'ZH  ounces  breast  of  veal. 

CHURCH  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 
Headquarters,  1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  President — Rt.  Rev.  Fi-ederick  Courtney,  D.  D 
Treasurer — .William  Jay  Schleffelin.  General  Superinlendeni — Rev.  James  Emprlngham.  S.  T.  D..  -The 
society  was  organized  within  the  Prot?stant  Episcopal  Church  in  1881.  Its  activities  at  the  present  time 
are  chiefly  concentrated  on  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  national  prohibition  for  the  period  of  the  war  or 
longer  The  society  works  on  the  Unes  of  mor.i!,  as  v/ell  as  of  legal  suasion,  and  its  practical  objects  are: 
(1)  Training  the  young  in  habits  of  temperance;  (2)  Rescue  of  the  drunkard;  (3)  Restriction  of  the  saloon 
by  legislation;  (4)  Counteractive  agencies,  such  .is  iced  water  fountains,  lunch  wagons,  coachmen  s  and 
firemen's  coffee  vans,  coffee  houses,  worldngnieu's  clubs,  reading  rooms,  and  other  attractive,  wholesome 
resorts.  It  has  established  the  Squirrel  Inn  Free  Reading  Room,  131  Bowery,  New  York,  and  the  Long- 
■ahoremen's  Rest,  164  Eleventh  Avenue.  New  York. 
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CHRONOLOGY    OF   THE    WAR. 

(laclndecl  in  this  record  are  all  tihe  stets  taken  by  the  President,    Oongress  and  other  Umitfid 
States  Ooveromeut  agencies  in  prei>aring  for  and  particiimting  in  the  great  conX'lict.) 


1816. 

Dec.  12 — ^The  French  Premier,  Aristide  Briand, 
reconstructed  his  Cabinet  and  created  a  War 
Council  of  five  members;  Gen.  Robert  Georges 
Nivelle  was  chosen  to  command  t;he  French 
armies    in    France,    while    Gen.    Joffre    became 

■     President  of  the  Allied  Military  Council. 

— The  French  commander  of  the  Allied  squadron 
in  Greek  \vaters.  Vice  Admiral  du  Fournet,  was 
replaced  by  Admiral  Gaucher. 

— Archduke  diaries  Stephen  of  Austria  was  se- 
lected to  be  Regent  ot  Poland. 

— An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Portugal,  but  was 
put  down  by  Government  troops. 

Dec.  14 — In  the  BritiS'h  Commons  Bonar  Law  re- 
ceived a  war  credit  of  $2,000,000,000;  the  grand 
total  of  war  credits  to  date  in  $17,060,000,000. 

— A  German  report  stated  tliat  all  of  Great  Wal- 
lachia  (Houmania)  south  of  the  railroad  from 
Bucharest  to  Cernavoda  had  been  occupied. 

— The  British  chorse  transport  Russian  was  sunk 
in  the  Mediterranean  by  a  submarine,  seventeen 
American  muleteers  losing  their  lives. 

Dec.  15 — The  Russian  Duma  unanimously  favored 
"a  categorical  refusal  by  the  Allied  Uoveni'ments 
to  enter  imder  present  conditions  into  any  peace 
negotiations  whatever." 

— At  Verdun  the  French  recaptured  two  miles  of 
territory  on  a  front  of  seven  miles,  taking  11,000 
prisoners. 

Dec.  18 — German  estimates  put  tie  captured  in 
Koumania  at  120,000  men  and  3,000  cannon 
since  their  offensiva  began. 

Dec.  19 — Lloyd  George,  as  new  British  Premier, 
answered  the  German  peace  proposal;  he  de- 
clared t'hat  peace  in  Europe  cannot  be  ob- 
tained and  maintained  imtil  Grcrmany  is  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  the  Allies'  ori^nal  terms — 
complete  restitirtion,  full  reparation,  and  ef- 
fectual guarantees. 

—Germany  stated  that  the  American  steamsfiip 
Colwrnbian  was  sunk  (on  November  6)  because  of 
assistance  given  to  the  enemy  by  wireless. 

Dec.  20 — Washington  made  public  the  text  of 
President  Wilson's  so-called  peace  note  to  the 
nations. 

— Count  Clam-Martiniz  (former  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture) became  Premier  of  Austria  upon  the 
failure  of  Alexander  Spitzmueller  to  form  a 
Cabinet. 

— ^The  British  Chancellor  announced  that  the  tax 
on  excess  profits  yielded  $3'68, 405,000  between 
April  1  and  December  16. 

— Germany  declared  that  the  French  battleship 
Suffren  was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  on 
November  26  northwest  of  Lisbon. 

Dec.  21 — Secretary  of  State  Lansing  declared  that 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral 
were  so  involved  that  "we  are  draning  nearer 
Dlie  verge  of  'war."  and  "are  entitled  to  Imow 
wihat  each  belUgerent  seeks  in  order  that  we  may 
reflate  our  conduct  in  the  future." 

Dec.  23 — German  reports  indicated  that  the  Rus- 
sians, under  Gen.  Salibarov,  bad  been  swept  out 
of  the  Dobrudja  district  of  Roumania,  with  the 
exception  ot  about  200  square  miles  in  the 
northwestern  corner. 

—Baron  Burian  was  succeeded  as  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  Austria-Hungary  by  Count 
Czernin  von  Oliudenitz. 

Dec.  26 — Germany  replied  to  President  Wilson's 
note  to  the  belligerents,  and  proposed  "an  im- 
mediate meeting  of  delegates  of  the  belligerent 
states  at   a  neutral   place." 

Doc.  27 — After  a  five-day  battle  in  eastern  Wal- 
laohia,  Uoumania,  the  Rvwsians  were  forced  to 
retreat  further  north,  losing  7.600  prisoners. 

— The  Frenoh  armored  cruiser  Gaulois  was  torpe- 
doed and  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean;  tjie  crew 
was  saved. 

■ — Norway.  Sweden  and  Denmark  sent  notes  to  the 
belligerents,  hoping  that  President  Wilson's  pro- 
posals v.ould  have  a  result. 

Dec.  30— The  reply  of.  the  Eutemte  Allies  to  the 


German  peace  note  was  made  .public  at  Ix)ndon 
and  Paris.  It  restated  the  efforts  of  England 
France  and  Russia  to  avert  war,  referred  at 
length  to  the  Belgian  invasion  and  continued 
sufferirig,  and  refused  to  "consider  a  proposal 
wbich  is  empty  and  insincere." 
— Spain  sent  a  note  to  the  United  States  declaring 
that  at  the  present  time  peace  efforts  would 
not  be  "useful  or  efficacious," 

1917. 

Jan.  1 — Turkey  declared  itself  a  completely  inde- 
I)endent  nation.-  Germany  and  Austria  recog- 
nized it  as  such. 

— The  British  transport  Ivemia.  a  Ciiiiard  liner, 
was  sunk  by  a  submarine  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Jan.  2 — Italy  declared  officially  that  since  entering 
the  war  she  had  taken  500  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  85,000  Austrian  ijrisoners. 

— The  Russians  were  driven  entirely  out  of  the 
Dobrudja  district. 

Jan.  4 — The  United  States  Reserve  Board  esti- 
mated that  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain, 
France.  Russia,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
had  been  increased  $49,455,000,000  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

Jan.  5 — The  Russians  commenced  an  attack  against 
the  Germans  in  the  Riga  district. 

Jan.  &— Representatives  of  the  Allies  met  in  Rome 
for  a  war  council  witb  Italian  officials. 

Jan.  8 — Focsani,  on  the  Putna  River,  was  cap- 
tured by  von  Mackensen. 

— 'Canadian  war  losses  in  twenty-nine  months  to 
the  end  of  the  year  were  announced  as  follows: 
Killed  and  died  of  wounds,  14,864;  died  of  sick- 
ness,  484;  wounded.  48,454;  missing,  4,078; 
total  casualties,  68,290. 

Jan.  9  —The  Premier  of  Russia,  Alexander  Trepoff, 
resigned.  Prince  Golitzine  succeeding  ihim, 

— The  British  battleshii)  Cornwallis  was  sunk  by  a 
submarine  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Jan.  10— The  Entente  Allies  replied  to  President 
Wilson's  note  of  December  18  regarding  peace 
term^. 

Jan.  11 — Germany  sent  a  note  to  neutrals  stating 
that  the  .form  of  the  Entente  reply  to  peaice  pro- 
posals excluded  an  answer. 

Jan.  17 — British  Foreign  Minister  Balfour's  note, 
supplementing  the  Allies'  reply  to  President  Wil- 
son s  note  regarding  peace  terms,  was  received 
at  Washington. 

— J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  announced  that  the  British 
Government  had  arranged  a  new  $250,000,000 
loan. 

Jan.  20 — Germany  defended  its  deportation  of  Bel- 
gians in  a  note  to  the  United  States. 

Jan.  21 — ^Official  figures  from  Washington  showed 
that  in  two  and  a  'half  years  of  the  war  the 
United  States  exported  to  ttoe  Allies  cartridges 
to  the  value  of  $85,000,000;  firearms,  $60,000,- 
000;  eunnowder,  $350,000,000;  other  explosives, 
$475.(X)O.()0O. 

Jan.  22— President  Wilson  made  his  ''Peace  With- 
out Victory"  addie^  'lo  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. He  stated  throiig'h  that  miedium  to  the 
coamtry  what  part  the  United  States  sliould  take 
in   the  world   war. 

Jan.  24 — Tlie  Germans,  on  Riga  front,  retook 
giound  previously  yielded  to  Russians.  ^ 

Jan.  25 — The  liner  Laurentic,  in  the  British  naval 
service,  was  sunk  by  a  mine  off  the  Irish  coast. 

— In  the  region  of  Verdun  the  Genmans  gained 
ground. 

Jan.  29 — ^The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Fortifications  Bill  appropriating  $51. 000.000. 

Jan.  31 — Germany  announced  that  from  February 
1.  1917,  sea  traffic  would  be  stopped  without 
warning  in  certain  zones. 

Feb.  1 — ^The  Canadian  Parliament  voted  a  war 
credit  of  $550,000,000. 

Feb.  3 — The  United  States  demanded  the  release 
of  sixty-two  Americans  captured  on  British  ves- 
sels in  the  South  Atlantic  and  held  as  prisoners 
by  the  Germans. 

— ^President  Wilson  addressed  Congress  in  the 
House,  reviewing  the  submarine  controversy. 
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!— The  United  States  severed  diplomatic  relations 
■with.  Gennany, 

• — ^The  American  steamship  Housatonic  was  Blink 
by  a  German  submarine  after  warning,  the  crew 
being  saved. 

Feb.  f— President  Wilson  announced  to  the  neu- 
tral nations  his  belief  that  it  would  make  for 
tlie  peace  of  the  world  if  they  would  take  action 
against  Germany  similar  to  that  taken  by  the 
United  States. 

Feb.  7 — Tlie  British  forced  tihe  Germans  to  with- 
dra'w  from  Grandcourt.  a  fortress  protauting 
Bapaume  on  the  west. 

— The  Senate  indorsed  the  President's  action  in 
brealdng  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. 

— The  British  liner  California  was  sunk  without 
■waiTiing  off  tho  Irisli  coast.     One  life  was  lost. 

Feb.  10 — Ambassador  Gerard  left  Gemiany  for  the 
United  States  via  Switzerland. 

Feb.   11 — The  British  advanced  on  the  Tigris  front. 

Feb.  12 — The  Mexican  Government  proposed  to  the 
United  States  that  neutrals  end  the  war  by  stop- 
ping all  trade  with  beUigerenta. 

>— The  United  States  refused  Germany's  reciuest  to 
discuss  matters  of  difference,  unless  Germany 
withdrew  from  the  stand  it  took  in  its  rut(hless 
warfare  proclamation  of  January  31. 

Feb.  13 — Denmark.  Nonvay  and  Sweden  presented 
au  identical  note  to  Genmany.  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  submarine  blockade  as  legal. 

Feb.  14 — The  German  Ambassador,  von  Bemstorff, 
sailed  from  New  York  for  home  by  way  of  Hal- 
ifax and  England. 

1 — German  steamship  Walkure.  scuttled  in  Papette, 
Tahiti,  crdei^ed  raised  and  named  Hepuiblic. 

Feb.  15-— Gemiany  released  the  American  seamen 
taken  from  the  Yarrowdale. 

Feb.  16 — Great  Britain  announiced  modifications 
of  the  mine  zone  in  the  North  Sea. 

— The  British  advanced  their  positions  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ancre  1,000  yards  on  a  mile  and  a 
half  front. 

Feb.  17 — Tlie  British  announced  the  capture  dt 
2,000'  Turks  on  the  Tigris. 

Feb.  23 — Premier  Lloyd  George  announced  drastic 
measures  to  increase  ihome  production  and  cur- 
tail imports  as  a  result  of  the  submarine  war- 
fare. 

Feb.  2a — The  Germans  in  the  Ancre  district  with- 
drew toward  Bapaume  after  weelis  of  British 
pressure. 

— ^Kut-el-Amara.  on  the  Tigi'is.  was  captured  from 
the  Turks  by  the  British  under  Gen.  Maude. 

■ — ^The  Cunard  liner  Laconia  was  sunlt  without 
warning  off  the  Irish  coast,  two  American 
women  being  ainoiig  those  drowned. 

Feb.  2G — President  Wilson  aiipeared  before  Con- 
gresf  and  asked  authority  to  arm  Ameriican  mer- 
chantmen on  the  high  seas. 

• — The  summer  resorts  of  'Broadstairs  and  .Margate, 
on  the  English  coast,  were  bombarded  by  Ger- 
man destroyers. 

Feb.  27 — Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  ad- 
dressed the  Beiohstag  .  regarding  the  break  with 
the  United  States. 

Feb.  SS — 'Phe  United  'States  Govei-nment  made 
public  a  note  from  German  Foreign  Secretary 
Zimmerniau  to  Herr  von  E'cHiardt.  German  Min- 
ister to  Mexico,  through  Count  von  Bernstorff, 
reading:  "Beriin.  .Ian.  10.  1917. — On  February 
1  we  intend  to  begin  submarine  warfare  unre- 
stricted. In  spite  of  this,  it  is  our  intention  to 
endeavor  to  keej)  .neutral  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  this  attempt  is  not  successful  we 
piopose  an  alliance  on  the  following  basis  with 
Mexico:  That  -we  shall  make  war  together  and 
together  make  peace.  We  shall  give  gtmeral 
financial  support,  and  it  is  understood  that  Mex- 
ico is  to  reconquer  the  lost  territory  in  New 
(Mexico.  Texas  and  Arizona.  The  details  are  left 
to  you  for  settlement.  You  are  instructed  to  in- 
foiini  the  President  of  Mexico  of  the  above  in 
the  greatest  confidence  as,  soon  as  it  is  certain 
that  there  will  be  an  outlbreaik  of  war  with  the 
United  State.s  a^id  suggest  that  the  President 
of  Mexico,  on  his  own  initiative,  should  com- 
mimicate  with  Japan,  suggesting  adherence  at 
once  with  this  plan.  At  the  same  time,  offer  to 
mediate  between  Germany  and  .Japan.  Please 
cell  to  tta  attention  Of  the  President  of  Mexico 


that  the  employment  of  ruthless  submarine  war- 
fare now  promises  to  compel  England  to  make 
peace   in  a   few  months.     Zimmermann. " 

March  1 — The  House  passed  the  bill  empowering 
the  President  to  arm  merchant  ships. 

March  2 — The  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs stated  that  no  proposal  .had  been  made 
to  Japan  to  join  in  a  possible  war  against  the 
United  States. 

— Too  city  of  Hamadan.  Persia,  near  the  Turkish 
frontier,  was  captured  by  the  Russians. 

March  5 — The  Swedish  Cabinet  under  Premier 
iHammaiokjold  resigned,  follovnng  the  refusal  of 
Parliament  to  grant  an  appropriation  of  30,- 
000.000  crowns  for  the  preservation  of  ueutralitj'. 

March  G — Aiistria-Huiagary,  in  reply  to  au  inquiry 
from  the  United  States,  justified  the  claim  of 
Germany  that  neutrals  should  not  use  enemy 
ships  and  that  a  general  warning  is  sufficient. 

— The  United  States  Supreane  Court  decided  that 
the  British  steamer  Appam  was  brought  into  an 
American  port  by  a  GeiTnan  prize  crew  in  viola- 
tion of  American  neutrality. 

March  8 — A  British  special  commission  wfliich  in- 
vestigated the  disastrous  Dardanelles  campaign 
made  its  report. 

March  9 — President  Wilson  called  the  Sixty-fifUi 
Coirgress  to  meet  in  extra  session  on  April  16. 

March  10 — The  Chinese  Senate  and  House  ap- 
proved the  severance  of  relations  with  Germany. 

March  11 — Bagdad  was  captured  by  the  British 
under  Gen.   Maude. 

— A  revolutionary  movement  started  in  Petrograd. 

Marcfh  12 — The  Russian  Duma  met  in  defiance  of 
the  Czar's  decree  of  dissolution. 

— The  United  States  formally  notified  all  nations 
that  it  had  decided  to  place  an  armed  guard  on 
all  American  merchant  vessels  sailing  through 
the  areas  barred  by  Germany. 

March  14 — China  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany,  the  German  reply  to  China's 
submarine  protest  having  been  unsatisfactory. 

March  15 — Czar  Nicholas  II.  abdicated  the  throne 
of  Russia:  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed. 

March  16 — The  United  States  informed  President 
Carranza  of  .Mexico  that  it  could  not  participate 
in  his  plan  of  an  American  refusal  to  sell  muni- 
tions to  the  warring  nations  of  Europe. 

March  17 — Bapaume  was  reca.ptured  from  the  Ger- 
mans by  the  French  and  British. 

— The  French  Caibinet  under  Premier  Briand  re- 
signed after  attacks  on  its  economic  policy  in 
the  Cha.mber  of  Deputies. 

March  18 — Alexandre  Ribot  formed  a  new  Fi'ench 
Ministi-y,  Pa^ul"  Painleve  becoming  Minister  of 
War. 

— ^Foreign  iMinister  Milyokoff  announced  that  the 
new  regime  in  Russia  would  fight  with  the  En- 
tente Allies  agaiust  the  Teutonic  allies  until  the 
end. 

March  19 — President  Wilson  authorized  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  Navy  to  spend  the  $115,000,000 
emergency  fund   authorized  by  Oo.ngress. 

March.  21 — President  Wilson  summoned  Congress 
to  meet  in  extra  session  April  2,  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  date  first  set. 

— iRu.ssian  forces  cro.-?sed  the  Persian  border  into 
Turkish  ten-itory  south  of  Baneh. 

— The  American  oil  steamer  He'aldto.n  was  tonie- 
doed  at  night  without  warning  while  in  the 
safety  zone  off  the  coast  of  Holland. 

Manali  22 — The  United  States  formally  recognized 
the  new  Govemment  of  'Russia.  ,         .  , 

.March  24— -The    United    States   ordered    the   with- 
drawal  from   Belgium   of  Minister  Brand  Whit- 
Inck  and   the  members   of  the   American   Relie 
Co.mmiRsioin.    the    relief   work   to  be   taken   over 
by  subjects  of  Holland.  ,  „,  .  - 

—Gen.  M.  V.  Alexieff  became  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Russian  armies. 

March  27 — The  British  expedition  into  the  Holy 
Land,  under  Gen.  Murray,  defeated  a  Turlnsh 
army  of  20.000  mep  near  Gaza. 

March  Si— The  ,Britis:h  captured  six  villages  north 
of  St.   Quenrin.      .;..'.        ;   .  -i  i     ■    , 

April  2 — President  Wilson  asked  Congress  to  de- 
clare that  acts  of  Germany  constituted  a  state  of 
war. 

— The  American  steamer  Aztec  was  sunk  -without 
warning  by  a  submarine  off  the  coast  of  France. 
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—The  Fienich  and  (British  pushed  forward  toward 

St.  Quentiu. 
April  4— The    United    States    Senate    passed    tlie 
resolution  declaring  a  state  of  war  existed  with 
Germany. 
i— Genuan  troops  crossed  the  StoWiod  River  in  Vol- 

hynia.  inflicting  heavy  losses  ou  the  Russians. 
April  5— The   Germans  launched  am  attack  north- 
west of  Hheinis  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  St.   Quentin. 
April  6 — The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 

Senate  war-  resolution. 
. — President  Wilson   signed  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress     declaring     a ,  state     of     war    existing 
through  tihe  acts  of  the  German  Governmeiit. 
April  7 — Cuba  entered  the  war  against  the  Teu- 
tonic allies. 
April  8 — The  Austrian    Goveromeiit   informed   the 
American   Charge   d'Affaires   of   its   severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Ajjril  9 — Tihe  British  launc'hed  an  offensive  against 
the  German  line  at  Arras,  caxrying  Vimy   Ridge 
and  talking  more  than  6.000  prisoners. 
— ^Tihe  United  States  seized  fourteen  Austrian  ships 

interned  in  American  i)ort3. 
April  10 — The  British  made  gains  at  Arras. 
April  11 — The  Brazilian   Government  severed  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Germany. 
April  12 — The  Briitish  piei^ed  the  Hinden/burg  line 

a-t  Arras. 
April  13 — Bolivia  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 

Germany. 
April  14 — The  House  passed  the  bill  authorizing  a 
.I)?. 000,000.000  bond  and  note  issue.  $3,000,000,- 
000  to  he  loaned  to  the  Entente  Allies, 
e— President  Wilson  created  a  Committee  on  Public 
Infoi-matiou,-  with    functions    of   censorship    and 
publicity,    with   George   Creel   as   civilian   chau-- 
man. 
April  15 — Theodore  Roosevelt  asked  permission  to 

raise  an  army  divivsion  for  service  in  Emrope. 
—The  British  transport  Arcadian  was  sunk  in  the 

.Mediterranean;  279  lives  lost. 
:— The     .American    steamer     Missourian,     unarmed, 
was  sunk  by  a  submarine  without  warning  near 
Genoa,    Italy;   no   lives  lost. 
April  16 — The     Fiemch     advanced    an    average,  of 
two  miles,  between  Soissons  and  Riheims,  against 
the  German  line   aloaig  the   Aisne. 
, — The  British  transport  Cameronia  was  sunk  by  a 
submarine  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  loss  of 
140  lives. 
April  17 — The   Senate   passed   the   House  bill   au- 
thorizing a  national  loan  of  $7,000,000,000. 
.—The  commander  of  the  destroyer  Smith  reported 
■an  attempt  to  torpedo  his  vessel — the  first  shot 
in   the   war  between   Germany   and   the    United 
States. 
April  19 — The    United    States    steamer    Mongolia 
fired   upon    a   submarine   while   approaching   the 
British  coast,  the  submarine  probably  being  de- 
stroyed. 
April  20' — Turkey  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 

the  United  States. 
April  28 — ^Both   houses   of   Congress   passed   Selec- 
tive   Conscription    bills    for    the    raising    of    an 
army  of  500,000  men. 
— The  British  advanced  on  a  front  of  ten  miles  in 

the  Arras  battle,  capturing  Arleux-en-Cohelle. 
•—Guatemala   broke   off    diplomatic   relations    with 

Germany. 
April  29 — The      French      Government      appointed 
Gen.   Pctain  Oiief  of  Staff  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 
May  1 — The  American  steamer  Rockingham,  mimed, 
was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  off  tlie   Brit- 
ish coast,  two  of  the  crew  being  lost. 
May  2— Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  offered 
the    first    $2,000,000,000   of    the    War    Loan   at 
popular  subscri))tion. 
.Mfly  S^Presnoy  village  w^s '  captured  by  the  Brit- 
•■  ish  in  the  battle  of  -.-Vrras,  ,        . 
Slay  4 — pie  House  of  |  Representatives  passed  the 
:  '  Adm'ihistration's'  'espionage  'bij[l,    after    modify- 
ing the  censorship  provision. 
May  5 — An    Allied    war    conference    was    held    at 
Paris    which     included    Admiral     Sims     uf    the 
United  States  ^Javy. 
May  6 — French  troops  completed  their  occupation 


of  the  entire  Craonne  Ridge,  south  of  Laon,  tak- 
ing   more    than    6,000'    prisonera    in    tluee    days 
and  advanlciug  on  a  front  of  twenty  miles. 
May  7 — The  War  Department  ordered  the  raising 
■of  nine  volunteer  regiments  of  engineers  to  pro- 
ceed to  Fiance. 
— The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  seized   Germain  ships. 
May  S' — The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill 
increasing   the   navy   strength    from   87.000  men 
to  loO.OOO  and  the  Marine  Corps  to  30,000. 
— Tlie    Gennaus    captured    Fresuoy,    in    the   Arras 

district. 
— Germany  denied  that  a  German  sulbmarine  was 
involved    in    tihe    sinking    of    the    American    oil 
steamer  Healdton  on  March  21. 
May  10 — The   British   launched    an  attack  against 

the  Bulgarians  southwest  of  Lake  Doiran. 
May  11 — The  Chinese  House  of  Representatives  re- 
fused to  pass  a  resolution  declaring  war  on  Ger- 
many. 
May  12 — The    British    took   the    village    of    Bulle- 

court,    in  the   .\rriis   district. 
— British  naval   forces   bombarded    Zeebrugge,    the 

German  submarine  base  on  the  Belgian  coast. 
May   14 — The  British  took  the  village  of  Roeux,  in 

the  Arras  region. 
— The  United  States  Senate  passed  the  Espionage 
Bill  after  elimination  of  the  censorship  provision 
and  the  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of  food- 
stuffs in  alcoholic  beverages. 
— The  Zepi)elin  airsihip  L22  was  destroyed  in   the 

North  Sea  by  British  naval  airplanes. 
May  15 — The  United  States  Senate  passed  the  bill 
increasitig  the  personnel  of  the  navy  and  Marine 
Corps. 
— ^Gen.  Petain  succeeded  Gen.  Nivelle  in  supreme 

command  of  tlie  French  armies. 
May  le— The  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives  passed   the    Selective    Conscription   Bill   aa 
altered  in  conference  committee. 
May  17 — The  Senate  passed  tlie  Selective  Conscrip- 
tion Bill  as  altered  in  conference  committee. 
May  18 — President    Wilson    signed    the    Selective 

Military  Conscription   Bill. 
— The  President  directed  an  expeditionary  force  Of 
approximately  one  division  of  regular  troops,  un- 
der command  of   Gen.    Pershing,    to    proceed  to 
France  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
— Theodore  Roosevelt's  iiraposal  to  laise  a  volun- 
teer army   was  rejected. 
May  19 — The    United    States    Senate    passed    the 
General  War  Appropriation  Bill  authorizing  ex- 
penditures of  $3,342,300,000'. 
— The  President  a.pj)ointed   Herbert  C.    Hoover  a8 

Commissioner  of  Food  .\dniinistration. 
— The   United   States   Senate   passed   the   General 

War  .■Appropriation  Bill. 
iMay  22 — The   United   States   Senate  passed   a  bill 
al'propriating  $50,000,000  for  a  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance. 
May  23 — The    United    States    denied    passports    to 
delegates    to    an    international    Socialist    confer- 
ence in  Stockholm. 
— The   House   of   Representatives   passed   tilie   War 
Taxation  Bill,  estimated  to  yield  $1,857,000,000 
annually. 
— The   Italian   War   Mission  to  the   United  States 

was  welcomed  at  Washington. 
May  2.5 — German  airplanes  raided  England,  seven- 
ty-five   jjers'ons    in    towns    on    the    southeastern 
coast  being  killed  by  bombs. 
May  27 — The   iltalians,    in    their   offensive   toward 
Trieste,     crossed     the    Tiinavo     River    and    ap- 
proaiched  within  a  mile  of  Duino. 
May  28 — The  Brazilian  Chainiher  of  Deputies  unan- 
imously voted  in  favor  of  revoking  neutrality  and 
authorizing  the  seizure  of  German  ships. 
— The    Italian   War   Mtssion   held   its  first   confer- 
ence at  Wa.shinston. 
May  29 — A  naval  investigating  board  reported  that 
the  accident  on   the   armed   liner  Mongolia   was 
not  due  to  defective  gun  or  ammunition. 
May  30^— The   American  armed  oil  steamer  iSilver- 
shell  exchanged  sixty  shots  with  a  German  sub- 
marine    in    the    Mediterranean,    after   vMliiah   the 
submarine  suddenly  disappeared. 
May  31 — The  House  of  Representatives  rejected  the 

in-ess  censorship  measure  in  the  Espionage  Bill. 
Jmie  4 — Gen.  Alex.  Bvusilotf  became  Commander- 
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in-Ohief   of    Russia's    anniea.    succeeding    Gen, 
■Michael  V.  Alexieff. 
June  o — tGerman   aiiplanes  dropped  .botn'bs  on  t«e 
English  coast  east  of  London,  twelve  persons  be- 
ing killed.  ,     , 
— ^The   French   Chamber  of  Deputies  decUred  that 
ipea.'e  t€Tin.s  must  include  re-'toration  of  Alsace- 
Jjoiraine   to   France   and    repara/tion   for  damage 
done  to  occupied  territory. 
— 'Counter  attack.s  bv  the  Austrians  on  ibe  Carso 
iPlateau.  near  Jamiano.  resulted  in  seT-ere  losse.s 
to  the  Kalians.                                           ,    „,  ^ 
— [Nearly    lO.OOO.OOO    men    in    the    United    States 

registered   for   military   service. 
June   7— The   British   blasted   away    German   oosi- 
tions  on  the  Wytschaete-iMessines  Ridge,    domi- 
nating Yipres  from  tthe  south,  taking  7.300  Ger- 
man  prisoners  and  forty-seven  guns. 
June  9 — President  Wilson's  communication  to  the 
Russian  Provisional   Goveanment  was  onade  pub- 
lic in  Washington. 
— •Major  Gen.    Pershing   and  his  staff  en  route  to 

France  were  received   by   King  George. 
—The  United  .States  loaned  $3,000,000  to  SeAia. 
June  10 — The  Italian  offensive  was  Shifted  to  the 
Trentino   front,    wheTe    Aiuatriau    ixjsitions    were 
carried  at  tlu-ee  points.  .  „  .^  3 

June  11 — I>ord  Nortlicliffe  arrived  in  tihe  Uniited 
States  to  head  a  War  Mission  in  charge  of 
industrial  matters. 
June  12— King  Coustantine  of  Greece  abdicated 
ihis  throne  in  response  to  the  demands  of  Eng- 
land.   France  and  Russia. 

I Tho   American   tank   steamer  iMorem   was    &unK 

by  a  German   submaaine  after  a  running  fight 
lasting  two  hours.  .  . 

i— The  'Senate    apin-oved   the    Espionage   Bill   with 
a    claiise    giving    tlie     President    tlie    (wwer    to 
qjlaca  an   embargo  again.st   neutral  coiintnes 
June  113 — -Major   Gen.    Pershing   and   his  atatf   ar- 
rived in   Paris.  .j        ._   «.   „i„„j 
— A   fourth    German   aeroplane  raid  over  England 
within   three   weeks  result,Ki   in   tlie   loss   at   101 
lives  in  London.                     ,.        ...      _   ,„ 
June  14— The   German.  Zep<i>elin   airship   L-43  was 
destroyed   while   soanng   over  the   North   bea   tiy 
British  naval  forces.           ,,.,,,  1^    a 
June  15 — Subscriptions  to  the  Liberty  Loan  closed 

with  a  large  ov€.r8ulb.=cription. 
—The  American   Mission,   headed  by   Elihu.Roo.t. 
was  welcomed   at    Petrograd  by   the    Provisional 
Government.  .        „ 

June  16 — A  -proolaraation  of  the  Ruisian  Pro- 
visional Goverament  stated  that  the  iieace  offers 
of  .\ustria  had  been  rejected  as  a  scheme  to 
disunite  Russia  froon  lier  allies. 
June  17— The  Russian  Duma  voted  in  favor  of 
''an  immediate  offen.sive  in  close  co-ot>eration 
with   Russia's  allies."  „    „  j 

^The    German    Zepipelin    airsbm    Z-4«    was    de- 
stroyed by  a  British  aviator  after  a  bomb  drop- 
ping raid  over  the  eastern  coast  of   England. 
— ^The  British  evacuated  jwsitions  in  the  Stmma 

Vailley  on  the  Bulgarian  front  in  ilacedonia, 
IJ'une  18— Haiti  severed  diplomatic  tedations   with 
Germany.  ,       _   ..., 

— .\    commission    from    Belgium    to    the    United 

State.s  was   welcomed   by    President  Wilson. 
June    19— The    Russian    War    Mission,    headed    by 
MioLster    Boris   Baldimetieff.    arrived    at    W  a^- 
inc'ton  . 

June    22— Baron   Moncheur.    bead   of   the   Belgian 

Mission,  addressed   the   United   States  Senate. 

June  23— The   United   States   C^mgress.    assembled 

in    ■the    Hou'=.e.    was    addressed    by    the    Russian 

Ambassador  and   head   of  tliie  Russian   Oomnus- 

sion.    Boris  Bakhmetieff.  ,   ^,       _,     , 

— The  House   of  Ren  resent  a '.ive.s  Tiassed   the    Food 

Administration   Bill,   giving  the   President  broad 

powers.  ...  J.         J 

Jiine    24 — k    Provisional    Ministry   was   formed   in 

Austria  with   Dr.    von  vSeydler   a."   Premier. 
June  2'6— The  first  contingent  of  American  trooiw 
under    Major   Gea.    William   L.    Sibeit.    anived 
in   France.  ,.,-„■,         .         j 

June  27— The  Russian  Congress  of  Workmen  s  .ana 
Soldiers'  Delegates  ado-pted  a  resolution  reject- 
ing "every  iiolicy  tending  to  ^the  conclusion  Ot 
a  separate  peace  or  armistice.' 
June  28— Brazil  revoked  its  decree  of  neutralu-y 
in  the  war. 


—The  Congress  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers*  Coun- 
cils in  .R'ussia  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  and  the  Duma. 
June  29 — Greece  severed  diiplomatic  rela.tiona  witli 

the  Teutonic  allies. 
— Premier  Lloyd  George,  at  Glasgow,  staited  that 
the  war  would  not  end  until  the  Entente  Allies 
had  attained   their  objects. 
— Tlie  House    passed   a  bill   giving  cower   to  the 
President    to    designate    (priority    sliipmenta    in 
Interstate  Commerce. 
July  1 — The  Russian  Army — ^led-  in  iperson  by  Min- 
ister  of    War    Kerens!^    and    observed   by    Gen. 
Scott.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army 
— assumed  an  offensive  in   Galicia  for  the  first 
time  since  the  revolution. 
July  2 — Race  riots  in  East  St.  Louia.  111.,  caused 
by  importation  of  negro  laborera  from  the  SoutJi 
to    breaik   a   strike,    cause    death   of   thirty-seven 
■persons  and  destruction  of  ■much  4>i-operty. 
July   3— .Senator    Simmons   of   North   Carolina   in.- 
trodniced    the    conference    coonmittee's    draft   .of 
the    war    revenue    measure    estimated    to    raise 
$1.(370.000,000.  as  against  the  House  (bill's  pro- 
vision of   $1.810.420  000.  ,      ., 
J.ulv  5 — It  was  officially  reported  that  since  Apm 
1    the    British    and    French    captured    509    field 
and  heavy  guns  sind  63.222;  German  soldiers. 
July   6 — It  wa«   announced  in  iReichstag  that  the 
war   cost  'Germany    S215. 000.000   a   day  .as   com- 
pared to  Great  Britain's  $38,750,000. 
— The    State   Department   announced   tihe   sinking 
of  the   Aanerican  steamer  Orleans  by  a  German. 
sa.Thmarine.     Four  of  the  crew  were  drowned. 
—The    Irish    Convention    was    set   for   July    25    in 
Dublin,    with   Henr.y   E.    Duke.    Chief  SecretaiT 
for  Ireland,   as  teiaporary   Ohairman. 
July   7— The    United    S'tates   Senate   by  a  vote  of 
45   to   37   passed   an   amendiment   to   the  Food 
Administration  Bill  proliiibiting  the  mianufacture 
and  importation  of  whiskey  during  tbe  war.  and 
directing    tlie    seizure    of    w'hiskey    in    bond    at 
cost  plus  10  per  cent,  to  owners. 
—(French     aviator     reached     Essen    and    dropped 
bora'bs    on    the    Knipp    factory    in    reprisal    for 
German  attacks  on  French  towns. 
— A  raid  of   German   aeroplanes  over  London  re- 
sulted   in    tlie   death    of   thirty-seven   peraons. 
— iMatthias  Erziberger.  a  Centrist  (Catholic)  'Party 
leader,   voiced  a  demand  for  yie  enunciation  of 
a  progiraimme  of   "peace  without  annexation     la 
a  speech  before  the  Reichstag  IMain  Comimitt^e. 
julj-  8 — X    German    assault   in    Aisno    district    re- 
sulted in   the   capture   of  two   miles  of  IPi-enca 
trenches,     -whioh.    "were    later    retaken    by    the 

July  9— President  Wilson  placed  ooal  and  fuel. 
ovl^s.  flour  and  meal,  meats  and  fats.  et-c..  under 
Go'vemmeut  control.  ,        ..         ,    ,... 

—Tlie  President  issued  a  proclamation  drafting 
the  State  JMilitia  into  Federal  service  ou  Aug- 
ust 5.  .  ,         /, 

j„]y  10 — The  Russian  armaea  under  Gen. 
Komiloff   captured   Halicz. 

julv  1 1 — r>reraier  Ritoot  declared  to  the  committee 
of  French  Senate  that  France's  right  .to  Alsace- 
Lorraine  did  not   ad'mit  of  a   plebiscite.    . 

—The    Hou.se    of    Representatives    at    Washington 
passed    without    roll    call    a    measure    regulating 
under  licen.se  sy.'^tem  "all  trading   vnm  enemy, 
and  requiring  exjport  permits  to  be  issued  imoer 
the  authority  of  the  President. 

July  13 — ^The  War  Department  issued  an  order 
drafting  into  military  service  678.000  men  to 
be  selected  from  those  registered  on  June  o. 
The  combined  strength  of  the  Regular  Army, 
National  Anmy  and  National  Guard  was  put  at 
■1.2160.000  men.  .    ^         .       . 

—Major  Gen.  Goethals  announced  tbat  contracts 
had  Ibeen  let  for  84S  wood  ■dhips  pf^  1.218.000 
tons  ■to  cost  $170,000,000.  aP<^ /^J^  'Ei^^^Hl 
ships  of  ■642,800  -tons.' tof,  cost  S10l;.P6?-3o». 
Two  Govemiment  shipbuilding  plants  '•  to  be 
constructed  for  .ste*l;6hi.iwt  '  _    „      '  :.    , ,' 

July  i4_.A  bin  providing  $640,000,000  f<5r  the 
construction  and  ■purchase  of  aircraft  .passed  the 
Hou.se  .without  opposition  ,  ,      ,      .    ,„„•„„„ 

—German  qwliUoal  crisis  brou'gh.t  about  resigna- 
tions of  Theobald  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  {Im- 
perial  Chancellor   for  eVgiht   years).    Dr.    Alfred 
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Zimimerinann  (Forei'gn  Secretary)  «Md  Gen.  Ton 
Stein  (Prussian  War  Minister),  Dr.  Georg 
Wichaelts  (Prussian  Food  ControIIe.r  and  See- 
retaiT  of  Finance)  becaiine  Chancellor. 
July  li6 — Tihe  Bussians  claiimed  tlie  cai>ture  of 
35.000  Germans.  Austrians  and  Tui-lts  between 
■  July  1  and  13.'  -  :  .  .     ,     c- 

July  17— The  British  Catoinet  was  reorganized:  Sir 
Eric   Oddcs   succeeded    Sir    Edward    Caison   a-s 
First   Lord   of   the  Admiralty.    Winston   Spencer 
Cliurohill    becaiuie    (.Minister    of    Munitions.     Dr. 
Cbristoioher   .Addison   too.k   the   new   portfolio   of 
Hecoaistruction.     arfd     Edmn    Samuel     Montagu 
became  Secretary  foa"   India. 
Jub'      18 — ^Telegrams     and      ca/blegrams     crossing 
United    States    fi-ontiers    are    ordered    censored, 
under    the    direction    of    the    War    and    Navy 
Dei>artinents. 
— The  Russians  lost   Kalusz  to  the  Geiinans. 
July      lO^l'ihe     new     German      Chancellor.      Dr. 
Michaelis.    declared  to   the  Reichstag  that   Ger- 
many  would  not  continue  war  for  conquest  and 
desired  an  lionoaable  peace. 
— Tlie   Reiclistag   adopted   a   peace  resolution   pro- 
poeed   by   the   Socialists.    Radicals  aaid   Catholic 
Party.    exi>ressing    a    desire    for    peace    without 
forced  acquii-itions  of  tenitory. 
— The  Senate  adO'pted  an  amemament  to  the  Food 
Control  Bill  placing  autliority  in  three  men  in- 
stead of  one, 
July  20 — Dramrng  of   draift   mimbers   in    Washing- 
ton,  D.    C,   started  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
drawing  mi'm(ber  258.     The  order  of  drawing  of 
these    numbers    determined    the   oi-der   of   selec- 
tion  of   eligible   young   meai  in   the   4,557   draft 
dietriets    of    tlie    United    States    for    the    new 
Natiocial  Aiiniy. 
July  21 — The  Senate  adoipted  a  bill  approipriating 

SWO.OOO.OOO  for  airciaft. 
July  22 — The  Kingdom  of  Siam  declared  war  on 

Geiimanv  and  Austria. 
July  23 — Premier  Kerensky  waa  ffiiren   "unlimited 
DOwers"  iby  the    Executive   Councils   of   Russian 
Workmen  and  Soldiers  and  Peasants. 
July  24 — The  House  of  Oo'mmons  voted  a 'new  war 
credit  of  $3,250,000,000.  bringing  Great  Bditain's 
war  espenditmes  to  a  total  of  $2i6.4'60.0O0.000 
— The    controversy    in    the    Shipping    Board    was 
ended  by  the  resignations  of  Chainna.n  Denman 
and   Gen.   Gcethals:    Edward   N.   Hurley  became 
Chairman,    of    the     Board     and     Rear     Admiral 
Wagliington   (L.    Ca.pps    was    naimed   manager   of 
the  Emerg'^ncy  Fleet  Coiiwration. 
— The    Senate     Committee    of     Finance    was     in- 
formed   by    Seoretary    of    the   Ti-easury    McAdoo 
*hat    $5,000.0(30.000.     in    addition    to    .previous 
estimates,    would  be   required   to   carry  the   war 
to   June   30.    191S. 
July    25 — ^The    German   report   annoujiced   the   oc- 
cupation of  Tanioix>l  «nd   StaJiisJau   in   Galicia. 
—War   Industries   Board,    part  of  tlie   Council   of 
National     Defense,     with     seven     memlbers,     is 
cj-eated.  headed  by  Frank  A.  Scott  of  Cleveland. 
— The     Russian     women's     battalion,     designated 
Command    of    Death,    went   into   action    against 
tlie  Geruiiuis  near  Smorgon. 
— A   convention   of   leaders  of  factions  in    Ireland 
aesemhled   in  Duiblin   to   endeavor   to   settle   the 
Irish  question;  Sir  Horace  PLunkett  was  chosen 
Chairman.  '* 

July   2S — The    Ru.ssian   retreat   in   Galicia   contin- 
ued,   the   AustTo-Germans   advancing  more   than 
fifty  miles  in  one  week;   the  Riissiains  remained 
furm  in   Volhynia   and  in   Roumania. 
Jiilv    27 — The    second,    contingent    of    Annericau 

troo'iw  arrived  at  a  European  iK)rt. 
— The   Entente  Allies  agreed  to  withdraw  French. 
Britislli  and  Italian  troops  from  ancient  Greece. 
Thessaly     and     Epirus.     but     to     retain     Gen. 
Saiirajl's  army  at  Salonica. 
— Piromier  Lloyd  George  stated  Great  Britain  had 
enrolled    more   than    5.000.000   soldiers    besides 
nearly    500,000   (men    in    ,the    navy    and    nearly 
l.OOO.OOO  from  the  dominions  and  .colonies. 
—'German  aircraft  raided  Paris^  .  Only  two  bombs 
.  weijo'.  dropped  in  the  city.       , 
July    28 — It    was    stated    that   BJnce   the    United 
»tate6  entered   the    war.    on   April  6.    voluntary 
enlistments    in   aU    branches   at    tie   service    to- 
toteUed    55S,858. 
— Tha  Cxiuncil  of  National  Defense  announced  tihe 


creation  of  a  War  Industries  Board  to  suajorvise 
exwnditures. 
July    30 — The    British    cruiser    Ariadne    was   tor- 
pedoed   and    sunk    with    a   loss   of   thirty-eigliit 
lives. 
— It    'Was    (made    public    that    Fiii^nce's    fighting 
strength    waa    3,000.000    raen.    who    hold    356 
miles,    or   more   than   two-tyrda   of   the    entire 
western    front. 
July  31 — In  a  new  offeinsive  against  ;tilie  Germans 
in  Flanders.  Frencb  and  British  trooips  oaiiiture(i 
6,000   Germans  and  advanced  two  and  one-dialf 
miles. 
— 'Gei'many  agreed  to  assume  the  war  eJopenses  of 

Bulgaria  and  Tirfkey  in  the  coming  year. 
— ..imericau    oil    tank    steamer    Montano    was    tor- 
i>edoed    without   warning   hy    a    German   subma' 
rine.   twemty-three  lives   beirLg  lost. 
— Aimerican    trade    figures    for    the    year    ending 
June  30.  1917.  showed  imii»orta  totalled  $2,659,- 
000.000.    and   exports   of    $6,294,000,000,    being 
35  'i>er   cent,    in   excess   of  the  previous   year. 
Aug.   1 — ^The  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  for  sub- 
mitting   a   prohilbitiou    amendment   to   the    Fed- 
eral  Constitution,    the   article   to   be  inoiperative 
unless   ratified  Tvithin   six  years, 
Aug.    2 — Gen.     Komiloff    became    Coimmander    iu 

Chief  of  the  R-ussiam  .\rmies. 
—Consul  General  Robert  P,  Skinner  of  London 
reported  that  the  British  iFinance  Act  of  1917. 
dated  .\ugaist  2.  continues  the  customs  duties 
im,posed  by  Part  1  of  the  Finance  Act.  1915. 
provides  an  increase  of  entertainiments  duty, 
fires  the  income  tax  for  the  year  beffinJiing 
A.pril  6.  1917,  at  5s  in  the  £ — that  is  to  say. 
26  iier  cent. — plus  supertaxes  as  established  last 
yeai'.  and  inoreases  the  excess  profits  duty  to 
80  'l>er  cent,  on  and  after  January  1.  19l7. 
— The  Senate  requested  the  President  to  seek 
penmission  fwm  foreign  Governments  to  aipply 
the  Selective  Draft  law  to  their  citizens  in  the 
United  States. 
— German    raider    Seeadler    stranded    and    a    totsl 

loss  off  'Mopeka  Island.  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
— ^The  Senate  and  House  conferees,  in  an  agree- 
ment on  the  Food  Administration  Bill,  dropiped 
the  Senatd  -proviinons  for  a  three-man  Food 
Control  Board  and  for  a  Congressional  War 
Exipenditmies  Board. 
Aug.   3 — The  Root  mission  to  Russia  retuimed  to 

the  United  States. 
— Czeanowitz.   capital  of  Bukowina.  was  occupied 

by  Auetro-Geitman  forces. 
— The    Russian    (Provisional    GovernmeiLt   declared 

illegal  Finland's   declarati-jn  of  iudei>ende<nce. 
• — The    Russian    Foreign    ..Minister,    Terestschenko, 
•resigned:    the    Military    Governar   of  dPetrograd. 
Gen.    Erdelli.   was  assassinated.  " 

—The    House    adoipted    conferehoe   repoits   on    the 

food  administration  of  the  Food  Siirveiy  BilJs. 
Aug.  o — 'National  Guard  jjasses  into  l'"ederal  ser- 
vice. Number  of  'men  ai)ii>roximately  300.000. 
Aug.  G — The  War  Revenue  Bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  for  eecomd  time. 
The  measure  as  re-introduced  would  yield 
$2,006,970,000.  an  increase  of  $337,000,000  over 
the  old   figures.  \ 

— Richard    von    K'ueihlmami    became    Minister    of 

Foreign  Affaiia  in  the  Genman  Cabinet. 
— The   American   oil   tank   steamer   Ca'mpana   waa 
sunk  hy  a  German  submarine  off  the  west  coast 
of    France. 
—The  War  Revenue  BUI.  yielding  '$2.006.970,.000. 
was  reixnted  by  the  Senate   Finance  Committee. 
— The   Texas  IHoaise   of   Representatives  began   in- 
vestigation   o(f    alleged    improper    acts    by    Gov. 
Ferguson. 
Aug.  7 — Liberia,  the  Negro  Republic  on  the  west 

coast  of  Africa,   declared   war  on   Germany. 
— Austro-'German  forces   under   Field  Marshal  vou 
Maokensen    began    an    offensive   against   Busso- 
Roumanian  troops  near  Fofeshani. 
— ^The    Senate   adopted   the  conference   ireiports   oil 

the  Food  Control  and  the  Food  Survey  Bills. 
Aug.  9 — Bnlistmieats  in  the  Regular  Aims  reached 
the  autliorized  mftximum  of  300.000:  Since  April 
1  recruiting  totalled  184.000. 
A.ug.    10— The    British    ca.ptured    the    ViUag'e    ofi 

Weflthoek   in  Flanders. 
' — Six    hundred    delegates    of    the    British    Labor 
'    Patty  voted  to  participate  in,  Stockholm  Inter-* 
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national    iSocialist    Conference,    reversing    a    for- 
mer decision. 

—President  Wilson  signed  the  Food  Control  Bi'l 
and  appointed  Herbert  Hoover  as  (Food  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Aug.  11 — .^.rt^iur  Henderson.  Secretai'y  of  the 
J5ritish  Labor  Party,  resigned  from  the  British 
War  Cabinet  cming  to  the  Govei'nment's  dissat- 
isfaction with  his  suHport  of  tlie  Stockholm 
.Socialist    Conference. 

— -iSenator  La  Follette  demanded  a  "restatement  of 
Allied  peace  terms  based  on  a  disavowal  of 
■advantages  eitlher  in  the  way  of  indemnities. 
teiTitorial  acquisitions,  co'mmercial  privileges,  or 
economic   prerogatives." 

Aiig.  12 — Twenty  German  nin>lanes  dropped 
bombs  on  towns  along  the  east  coast  of  Eng- 
land.   kUling   thirty-two   i>ersons. 

—Food  Administratoi-  Hoorei-  announced  tlie  price 
of  wheat   would  -be   staibilized. 

^ — United  States  Government  fixed  tlie  o>ric«  of 
anthracite  coal  at  $5.85  to  S6.05  a  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Jersey  City.  The  piice  of  'bituminous  coat 
was  fixed  at  $2  a  ton  at  the  mines  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Prices  of  ibituniinous  coal  in  other 
regions  vaa-y  somewhat  from  the  Pennsylvania 
pnce. 

Aug.  13 — Jaipanese  Mission  to  the  United  States, 
headed  by  Viscount  Ishii.  aarived  at  a  Pacific 
port. 

— British  delegates  were  denied  .permission  to  at- 
tend the  Stockholm  Conference. 

— War  Deipartmient  ordeied  the  mobilization  of  the 
new  .National  Army  in  four  increawnts,  the  lirst 
to  entrain  on  Sept.   5. 

Aug.  14 — 'Ohiua  declared  war  on  Germany  and 
Austiia. 

—Nicholas,  deajosed  Czar  of  Bussia.  was  removed 
to  Siberia. 

—Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  stated  the 
war  needs  would  require  a  bond  issue  of  $9,000,- 
OCO.OOO  (in  addition  to  the  $'7. 000. 000,000  al- 
ready authorized),  and  taxation  .revenue  $1  000.- 
OOiO.OUO  in  excess  of  the  .$2.000.00a.000  jwovided 
for  in  the  revenue  measure  then  ijencling. 

Aug.  15— The  Food  Administration  formed  a 
$50,000,000  corporation,  the  nnir.pose  of  whicii 
is  to  buy  and  sell  wheat  fr.r  the  Government. 

— A  :i>eace  a:pi3eal  to  the  belligerents  by  Pope 
Benedict  was  made  public  at  London 

^Canadian  troops  captured  Hill  70.  dominating 
iiaijortant  'French  coal  city  of  Lens  naid  de- 
clared by  the  Germans  to  be  impregnable. 

— Hcrr  von  Waldow  ibeca>me  Food  .Controller  in 
Germany,    succeeding   von   Batocki. 

— Dr.  Jean  Adolphe  Sulzer,  ueiv  Swiss  Minister, 
arrived   in   the   United   States. 

Aug.  I'lj — Premier  Lloyd  George  announced  the  de- 
struction of  British  vessels  by  German  subma- 
rines and  mines  bad  decreased  from  560  000 
tons  in  April  and  320.000  ton.s  in  Jauie  to  an 
estrmatcd  loss  of  170.000  during  Augast. 

—French  and  British  drove  Germans  from  the 
Village  of  Langemarck  in  Mauders. 

Aug.  17 — One  hundi«d  and  eleven  (Frencfli  air- 
planes drop!)ed  14  tons  of  porojectiles  bebind  the 
Gewnan  lines. 

Aug.  18— tit  was  officially  stated  that  since  the 
Ibegnining  of  the  offensive  on  July  19  42  000 
Russian  Q>risonei-s  were  takea  by  '  Aus'tro- 
Germana. 

— It     was    officially    announced    that    the    armed 

,  forces  of  the  United  Stales  include:  Regular 
Army  305.700.  National  Guard  311.000  Reserve 
Coriiia  93.000.  total  land  forces  710.024-  sea 
force.s   233.117;   grand   total   943,141. 

Aug.  19 — Italia.n  activity  on  a  large  scale  was 
renewed  on,  tiie  Julian  and  Carso  front.s. 

— Merchant  ships  sailing  across  the  Atlantic  were 
reciuired  to  be  armed,  niaiuted  to  reduce  visibil- 
ity a.nd  proTided  with  smokeless  fuel  and 
eqiuitpiped  with  a.ppliances  for  iproducing  smoke 
clouds  to  escape  tonpedo  attack. 

— ^.\ffmy  authorities  at  Spokane  'Wasih.  an'csted 
local  officials  of  the  Industrial  Wort<er5  of  the 
World,  charging  them  with  ordering  sUikes  iii 
the  himber  and  fruit  industries  and  jireacliing 
sedition. 

Aug.  20— Judge  Robert  S.  Lovett  of  the  War  In- 
dustrial  Board   of   the  Council   of   Natinii.il    De- 


fense was  appointed  administrative  officei-  under 
the  iprovLsions  of  the   Priority  'Shipments  Act. 

— Tlie  Sixty-Ninth  Regiment  left  for  the  training 
ca.mip   at   Mineola. 

— 'Maishal  'Haig  continued  his  drive  into  Genman 
lines  northea.ot  of  Ypres. 

— Gen.  Purgasoff  reported  beaten  to  death  by  nis 
own  soldiers. 

— Gen.  Petain  won  a  victory  before  Veidiun.  He 
oi^ptured  German  defenses  on  (both  sides  of  the 
iMeuse  and  broke  the  enemy  line  to  a  dapth  of 
a  anile  and  a  Quarter  at  sev.e.ral  jioints.  iMore 
than  4.000  prisoners  iwer^  taken. 

■^ug.  21 — 'French  capture  new  positions  along 
Meuse.  Canadians  drive  Germans  from  trencbe.^ 
at  Lens  toy  bayonet  attack. 

— ^Chancellor  Micbaelis  told  the  Main  Coimmittee 
of  the  Reich-stag  that  Germany  could  not  again 
offoi'  peace  proposals  in  the  face  of  rejection  of 
IJrevious  swoffers. 

Aug,  22: — iBritish  continue  succcs.s&5  at  Ypres, 
Counter  attacks  'by  Cerma-n  Crown  Prince  re- 
pulsed. 

— '.Secretary  of   State'  Lansing  welcomed  the  Ja.pa- 
iie'=e  'War  Com'mission  .bea.de<l  by  Viscount  Isnii, 
-Eleven   oiensons   killed   and  thirteen   wounded  iu 
air  raid  on  London, 

.^ug.   23 — ^^Steamsbip  t)evo.nia,n  sunk  by  U  boat, 

— l)r.  Rioli.xrd  von  Kuehlniann.  German  Foreign 
■Secretary,  in  bis  'maiden  speech  before  the 
Reichstag  said:  "A  policy  based  on  might  alone 
and  not  on  right  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
beginning." 

Amg.  24 — ^Gen.  Petain  praised  the  Lafayette 
squadron  for  its  spirit  of  courage  and  self 
sacrifice. 

— 'French  take  Hill  304  and  enlarged  ^'crduu 
gains.     British  lo.«t  'Some  ground  e^t  of  Ypres. 

— The  New  York  World  staff  iiresented  a  fully 
equipped  war  nmibulanc-e  to  the  U'nited  States 
Ai-my  Medical  Corps. 

Aug.  25 — Italian  Second  Amny  broke  through  Aus- 
trian line  on  the  Isonzo  front  with  Austrian 
Army  in  retreat:  Monte  Santo.  ,2.245  feet  high. 
captured~by    Italians,    giving  them  conrinancl   of 

1     the   Goiizia  plains. 

.^ug.  26 — Germans  dropiped  bombs  frOrm  airplanes 
on  American  base  'hospitals  near  Verdun, 

— lOi'er  40,000  i^ersoiis  witnessed  t'he  review  of  tlie 
"Rainbow  Division"   at  Camp  Mills,   L.   I, 

.Vug.  27 — President  Wilson  placed  an  embargo  on 
all  articles  of  commerce  to  enemy  countries  and 

;  on  all  foods,  cotton  and  other  articles  contrib- 
uting to  Aimerican  defense,  for  all  other  coun- 
tries. The  President's  proclaimation  explained 
the  ip'urpose  was  primarily  to  control  commerce 
and  legitimate  &hiu>ments  would  Ibe  licensed  as 
requested. 

Aug.  28 — ^Pre.=ident  Wilson  forwarded  to  Rome  a 
rejection  of  Pope  Benedict's  peace  plea. 

— Berlin  agreed  to  q>ay  „-Vrgentina  for  loss  of  sbipj 
by  U  boat. 

— Austrians  gave  way  before  Italian  offensive  be- 
fore- Gorizia.  Civilian  )X)pulation  was  ordered 
to  leave  Trieste. 

Aug.  29 — Belgian  Relief  Shiip  Kongsli  sunk  bv 
V  boat  off  Norway   coast. 

— The  'Twenty-seventli  Division  U.  S.  A.  (foinnerly 
the  New  York  National  Guard)  paraded  in  re- 
view down  Fifth  Avenue    Neiw  York  City. 

— Caipt.  Giulio  .Lajurence  oii  Italian  Aviation  Corps 
established  a  new  world's  record  in  a  flight 
from  Turin  to  Naples  and  return — 920  miles. 
He  left  Turin  10.07  A.  M.  and  returned 
8.40  P.   M. 

Aug.  30— President  Wilson  fi.xed  $2.20  a  bui^hel 
as  the  P~rice  tlie  Goveni.ment  would  ipay  for  1917 
wheat. 

— The  New  York  World  won  its  figlit  to  save 
medical  students  from  the  war  draft. 

Aug.  31 — The  Shiinsing  Board  contracted  for  three 
new  shipyards,  to  co.st  $35,000,000.  Two  hun- 
dred  new  vessels  .wei'e   planned. 

— ilalia.»s  gained  a,  footliold  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  San  <Jalln-iele. ' 

— The  President  sent' a  letter  to  Samuel  Goinpers. 
Chaiiima.n  of  tli^ ,  American  Alljanee  for  Labor 
'and  Democracy,  in  \vhi oh  he  said:  "Whiie  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  doing  their  manful  work 
to  hold  back  reaction  in  its  most  brutal  and 
aggressive    fonn.    we    must    oippose   at   home    the 
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organized  and  individual  efforts  of  those  dan- 
gerous elements  wiio  hide  disloyalty  belnnd  a 
.<^Teeu  of  specious  and  evasive  vhraaes.  No  pue 
who  is  not  bdind  can  fail  to  see  that  the  battie 
line  of  democracy  for  America  stretches  to-dav 
fro'm  the  fields  of  Flanders  to  every  'Jiouse  and 
ivoi-kshow  where  toiling,  iipward-stnvmg  men 
and  women  are  counting  the  treasures  of  right 
and  justice  and  liberty  which  are  toemg  threat- 
ened  by  our  iwesent  eJiemies.  May  not  those 
who  toil  and  those  ivho  liave  made  cwmnnon 
cause  of  the  larger  hope  for  the  masses  of  man- 
kind  take  renewed  heart  as  tthey  tlunk  on  those 
days  when  America  has  taken  its  stand  for  t^ne 
rights  of  humanity  and  the  fellowship  of  social 
and   international   justice?" 

Sapt  1— The  Export  Board  disa^pproved  of  a  plan 
to  release  grain  in  Dutch  cai-go  ships  held  in 
New   York   Harbor. 

—British  destroyers  sunk  four  German  mine 
sweei>ei'3.  »,.  ,    ,      ,     , 

— Beported  from  I'etrograd  that  Czar  Nicholas  had 
taiken  up  a  14-room  a.partment  in  aa  ola- 
fashiouetl  house  in  Tobolsk.   Siberia.  _ 

—French  advanced  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  me 
Hurtebise   region. 

Sept.  2 — Geiman  aei-Qplanes  raided  East  Kent  on 
the  English  coast. 

— ICerensky.  the  Bussian  leader,  arrested  many 
well  known  officers,  civiliaais  and  axiliticians  in 
Moscow  in  an  effort  to  crush  a  levokitionary 
plot. 

Sept.  3 — Riga  abandoned  by  Russians  and  Ger- 
mans entered  the   place   without  resistance. 

— SokUei-s  of  the  National  Ai-iny  were  welccmecl 
in't«  the  Nation's  eervic*  py  President  ^Vilsou 
with  a  message  in  which  he  said:  "You  are  un- 
dertaking a  gi-eat  duty.  The  heart  of  the  whole 
country  is  ivith  you.  F/verything  that  you  do 
will  be  watohed  with  the  deepest  interest  and 
with  the  deenjest  solicitude  not  only  by  those 
m-ho  are  near  and  dear  to  you.  but  by  the  whole 
Nation  besides.  For  this  great  war  draws  us 
all  together,  makes  us  all  comrades  and  broth- 
ers, as  all  true  Americans  felt  themselves  to 
Ibe  when  we  first  made  good  our  national  inde- 
'.jcudence.  The  eyes  of  all  the  world  will  oe 
iipun  you  because  you  are  in  some  special  sense 
the  .-^okliers  of  freedom.  Let  it  be  your  m'ldo, 
therefore,  to  show  all  men  everywhere  not  only 
what  good  soldiers  you  are.  bfit  also  what  good 
men  you  are.  keeping  youtselves  fit  and  straight 
in  erenthing  and  pure  and  clean  tlirough  and 
through.  Let  us  set  for  oraselves  a  .standard  so 
high  that  it  mil  'be  a  glory  to  live  up  to  it 
and  then  let  us  live  up  to  it  and  add  a  new 
laurel  to  tlie  crown  of  America.  iMy  affection- 
ate confidence  goes  with  vou  in  evei-y  battle  ana 
every  test.     God    keep  and   guide   you!" 

Sept.  is— The  United  States  defeated  two  of  Sena- 
tor La  Follette's  amendments  to  the  Revenue 
iBill  to  increase  the  levies  on  war  profits.  The 
first,  to  tax  war  profits  70  , per  cent.,  was  beaten 
55-20;  the  second.  Q5  per  cent.,  was  rejected 
53-17. 

Beipt.  4 — Following  was  Vhe  message  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent ot  the  United  States  to  New  York's  'ac- 
cepted men  of  the  National  Army,  read  by 
CSIayoT  'Mitchel  at  the  Polo  Grounds;  "Please 
say  to  the  men  on  Sept.  4  how  entirely  my 
heijrt  is  with  them,  and  how  my  thoughts  will 
follow  them  across  tlie  sea.  with  confidence  and 
also  with  geimiine  envy,  for  I  should  like  to  be 
with  them  on  the  fields  and  in  the  trenches 
where  the  real  final  battle  for  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  fouglit.  along- 
side the  other  people  of  the  world  struggling, 
like  ourselves,  to  make  an  end  of  those  things 
which  have  threatened  the  integrity  of  their 
territory,  the  lives  of  their  iwople  and  the  very 
character  and  independence  of  their  Govern- 
ments. Bid  them  gocVspecd  for  me  from  a  very 
fiull  heart." 
—The  first  of  New  York's  quota  for  the  new  Na- 
tional Ai'my  marched  in  review  down.  Fifth 
A-vei>W._'  '   :  .       ,   '     '  •        . 

— iGprmans    retired    froim,   a    broad    belt    east    of 

Ypres. '  •' 
— Grci'man  aeroplanes  again  raided   London. 
—German  warsliiuos  shelled  Riga. 


Sapt.  5 — German  Army  pashes  33  miles  beyond 
Riga. 

—  A  war  profits  levy  of  $1,060,000,000  was 
adopted  by   the   United   States   Senate. 

— 30.000  meraibers  of  the  conscript  a^riny  left  for 
the   several   cantonments. 

Sei>t.  C — Without  a  roll  call  and  mtb  no  dissent- 
ing voice,  the  Sll. 538. 945. 460  vavc  bond  and 
certificate  bill  passed  the  House. 

— United  'States  agents  raided  offices  of  alleged 
seditious  journals  in   Chicago. 

—German  war.=.hi|)s  destroyed  mine  fields  before 
tlie  port  of  liiga  and  their  ainmea  shelled  the 
Vandclaincourt  Hospital  in  the  a'egion  of  Vet- 
dun,  killing  nineteen  and  wounding  twenty-six. 
Shelling  lasted  six  'hours. 

— lAustrians  again  drive  the  Italiaud  from  the 
summit   of    .Mount  San    Gabriele. 

— 'Celebrating  the  anniversaty  of  the  battle  ■of  the 
Mame.  Premier  Ritoot  of  France  demanded  the 
return   of   Alsace   witliout  iwrley. 

Sept.  7 — Reports  'through  Rome  indicated  losses  Oi 
120.000  in  the  battles  in  and  about  (Jorizia. 

— In  a  sipeech  at  Birkenhead.  Lloyd  Crt^orge  de- 
clared: "The  Central  Poweis  are  dealing,  and 
they  Imow  it.  with  a  country  (America)  that 
has  never  yet  been  beaten,  a  country  mth  in- 
finite resffurces,  a  country  where  yoii  have 
qualities  that  make  for  enterprise  and  eudur- 
auGC."' 

— Secretary  of  'State  iLansing  and  "Viscount  Ishii 
conferred  in  Washington  on  Japan's  .assistance 
in  the  war. 

— The  Incoime  Surtax  BiU,  a  provision  of  the 
war  revenue  measure,  passed  the  United  States 
Senate. 

—  President  Wilson  (i)laced  an  embargo,  effective 
September   10.   on   all  gold  exports. 

Sept.  6 — The  Russian  A^rmy  made  a  stand  near 
Riga,   forming  a  new   line. 

— The  State  Department  at  W'ashington  an- 
nounced that  it  wa.s  in  po.ssession  of  evidence 
showing  that  'Sweden  had  been  acting  as  Ger- 
many's secret  agent  again.'^t  Argentina,  thus  vio- 
lating her  neutrality,  Tlie  famous  Lu.\-burg  note 
''Siwrlos  Versenkt"  (sunk  without  a  trace)  was 
made  puiblic. 

Sept.  9 — Twenty-three  American  ambulance  men 
were  awarded  the  'French  War  Gross  tor  valor. 

Sapt.  10 — Gen.  Korniloff.  liead  of  reorganized 
Russian  Aiimy.  demanded  control  of  Govern- 
ment. 

— The  steamer  Vanadis.   formerly   a  private  yacht 

■  and  purchased  by  the  Russian  Government  for 
■a  patrol  boat.  'W'as  sunk  in  midocean  by  an 
internal    exjplosion. 

— Viscount  Ishii.  in  the  name  of  the  Mikado. 
pledged  Jaipan's  support  to  Ru.ssia. 

Se]>t.  11 — Rus.sia's  Council  of  Worlmnen's  and 
Soldiere'  Deputies  voted  to  supiJort  Kerenslcy, 
Gen.   Korniloff's  Generals  were  ordered  arrested. 

—  HeiT  Sclieidemann.  Vice  Pvesidut  of  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag,  in  an  article  in  the  Berlin 
Vorwaerts  pleaded  for  "peace  without  a 
knoc'kout. " 

—The  British  I'eported  an  advance  of  over  400 
yai-ds   on   the    Somme    front. 

—The  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  left  for 
Camp   Wadsworth.    Sipartanbuig.   3.    C. 

Beiit.  12 — Anti-German  riots  occurred  in  Buenos 
Ayres. 

— Secretai-y   of  War   Baker   in    a  statement  issued 
at    Washington   declared    the    ''Liiberty    Motor, 
A'merica's    new    standardized    aeroplane    motor, 
had  been  perfected.  ,  . 

Sept.  13— The  State  Department  at  "^'asihingtoa 
made  public  the  second  chapter  of  the  history 
of  the  intrigue  between  Germany  and  Sweden. 

—Korniloff's  counter  revolutionary  ai'my  in  Rus- 
sia   surrendered.  „     .       , 

Sept.  14— Elihu  Root,  .^peaking  to  the  NationlJ 
Security  League  of  Chicago,  denounced  the  .war 
opponents  as  traitora  to  the  United  States. 

-The  Twelfth  Reginient  New  York.  Col.  B.egi- 
nald  L.  Foster  coni'manding.  left  for  Cami) 
Wadsworth.    Spartanburg.    S.    C.  .         . 

—The  Italian  Army  regained  the  suanmit  or 
■Mount  'San   Gaibriele.  ,    ^, 

Sept.  l.o^^he  United  States  Senate  passed  the 
Sll.53S.O0O.0O0   bond    bill.  ,.     ^ 

Sept.   16 — Russia  proclaimed  a  new  republic  by  a. 
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jxroncmncement  issued  by  Minister  Kerenshy  of 
the  frovieional  Government, 

—The  "Raiabow  Division"  of  the  United  Sta^tes 
Ai-my  was  reriewed  for  the  first  time  on  dress 
parade  at  Camp  Mills.   L.   I. 

Sejjt.  17 — ^Twenty-fire  thousand  workers  emgaged 
in  war  eonergency  construction  struck  at  San 
Francisco,  demanding  a  50  oer  cent,  increase 
in    wages.  ' 

Sept.  18—  The  War  Deficiency  Bill  was  ■unani- 
mously adoipted  by  the  House.  caiTying  provi- 
sions fo-r  tlie  expenditure  of  .'{7. 000.000.000. 

Sept.  19— Secretary  Baker  told  tlhe  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  the  War  Department 
planned  for  an  anny  of  2.300,000  men. 

—Secretary  Baker  requested  $277,416,000  fi'om 
Congicss  for  emergency  appiopriations  to  equiip 
an  army  of  2. 300. 000  men. 

— ^The  -Argentine  Senate  voted  to  se^er  diiplonna'ic 
relations  with  Germany  by  a  vote  of  23  to  1. 

— Gireat  Britain  reported  the  sinking  of  large 
British  ships — eight  for  the  week— the  smallest 
total  6in<;e  ruthleBs  submarine  warfare  was 
Tjegun. 

Sept.  20 — Gen.  Haig  smashed  for  a  mile  ttoongh 
tilie  Gorman  line  east  of  Y.pres. 

— War  Dei)artment  at  Washington  announced  the 
formation  of  a  regiment  to  specialize  in  t)h«  use 
of  war  gases  and  other  such   devisees. 

Sept.  21 — Gewmany  and  Aiusbria  in  separaite  notes 
indicated  their  willingneea  to  aoceipt  the  iPope's 
peace  proiDOsals. 

^-United  Statea  •''oildiers  were  reported  just  ba«k  of 
British  firing  line. 

— Viscount  Ishii  iu  Washington  told  of  a  Ger- 
man propaganda  in  Jaipan  whioU  ihe  said  "has 
been  going  on  for  years." 

•-'Gen.  Alexieff  resigned  as  Chief  of  Russian  Armj'. 
Gen.  Haig  took  3.000  German  piisoners  a( 
Y.pres. 

r — The  Seoretajy  of  State  made  public  the  follow- 
ing message  from  Ambassador  Bernstorff  to  the 
Bei'lin  Foreign  Office,  dated  Jan.  23.  1017: 
"I  request  autJhority  to  pay  out  up  to  50.000 
(fifty  thousand)  dollars  in  order  as  on  former 
occasion.s  to  influence  Congress  through  t/hef 
organization  you  know  of.  wliich  can  ,i>orhap3j 
prevent  war.  I  am  beginning  in  the  mean  time 
to  act  accovding'iy.  In  the  above  circumstances > 
a  public  official  German  declaration  in  favor 
of  Ireland  is  highly  desirable,  in  order  to  gain 
the  support  of  Iri.^h  influence  here." 

— Emperor  WiUiam  of  Gei'many  and  Emperor 
Chaiies  of  Austria-Hungary  replied  to  Pope's 
peace  note. 

— iGen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss  was  named  as  Otiief  of 
Staff.  United  States  Army,  (to  succeed  G«n, 
Hugh    L.    Scott,   retiring. 

— The  Secretairy  of  State  issued  tihe  following 
statement  with  reference  to  message,  made  pub- 
lic by  him.  of  Count  von  Bernstorff  to  the 
German  .Foreign  Office  la3.t  January,  in  which 
the  Ambas.=ador  asked  for  authority  to  spend 
$50,000  "to  influence  Congress":  'If  there  is 
any  misunderatandiiig  I  wish  to  say  very  ein- 
-pihatically  I  do  not  sec  how  tJie  Benistorff  mes- 
sage in  any  way  reflects  uixm  Congre,^  or  any 
memiber.  Apparently,  it  was  the  (purpose  to 
employ  agencies  to  influence  them  of  which 
tliey  would  liave  no  knowledge  and  in  case  they 
were  influenced  would  be  entirely  innocent.  I 
do  not  know  wlrat  the  organization  wa.".  This 
expose  IS  aproix>s  of  German  miet.liode  of  7>eace 
propaganda,  and  there  is  no  intention  of  cast- 
ing suspicion  on  Alembers  of  Congress  " 

Sent.  22 — The  Government  announced  that  it  had 
found  among  cipher  documents  seized  at  Wolf 
von  Igel's  office.  60  Wall  Street,  in  August. 
191-t.  secret  messages  ,nurii>orting  to  be  from 
John  Devoy.  Supreme  Court  Ju-^tice  Daniel  P. 
Colialan  and  other  Iris;h-.\mericans  addre.ssed 
to  the  Kaisei^'s  liigher  officials  and  urging  Ger- 
many to  cause  a  revolution  in  Ireland. 
Cohalan   issued   a  denial. 

— .Argentina  sent  Berlin  a  U  boat  ultimatum 

— .ilaximilian  Harden  declared  in  a  speech  that 
if  Germany  gives  no  designs  on  Belgium  peace 
will  oome. 

Sept  23 — Secretary  of  War  Baker  reviewed  the 
•^Rainbow"  Division  at  Camo  iMills. 


— ^Berlin  in  a  note  to  Argentina  repudiated  tho 
Luxburg  note. 

— Steel  iprices  to  continue  until  January  1  were 
fixed  by  tlie  War  Industries  Board  and  apiproved 
by  President  Wilson.  Tho  .prices  call  for  steel 
bars  at  $58  and  plates  at  $65  for  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Allies  and  the  private  consumer. 
They  orovide  for  a  saving  of  $05  a  ton  over 
recent  prices  on  steel  plates  and  of  $52  on  bars, 

—The  following  table  of  .prices  T?r  ton  were  given 
out  by  the  War  Industries  Board:  Coke.  $6: 
l>ig  iron.  $23:  steel  bais,  6'53:  shapes.  $60; 
iplates,  .$65. 

— When  Admiral  Dewey  was  in  Manila  Bay.  Sen- 
ator Lewis  told  the  Senat-.  Capt.  von  Goetzen 
of  the  Genmaii  Asiatic  I  leet  outlined  to  the 
Admiral  a  plan  of  world  conquest  by  Germany 
to  ibegin  in-  about  fifteen  years  from  tliat 
time.   1898. 

Sept. 24 — Germans  made  an  air  attack  on  London; 
six  were  reported  killed. 

— Argentina  mobilized  her  navy.  The  army  was 
annoiunced  ready  foe  service. 

— United  States  Government  set  steel  prices. 

— French  repulsed  German   attacks  at  Verdun. 

— The  Urgent  Deficiency  Bill,  appropriating  $5,- 
606.906.827  and  authorizing  au  additional  $2.- 
385,458,393.  passed  the  Senate  without  a  roll 
call.  Au  appropriation  of  $500,000  was  adde<l 
for  the  Employment  Bureau  of  tlie  Deixirtment 
of  Labor.  Senator  Martin,  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
opix>sed  the  amendment  on  the  ground  that 
about  $20,000,000,000  already  'had  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  and  expressed  fear  that 
next  year's  total  might  be  $50,000,000,000. 

— The  expul.sion  of  Senator  La  FoUette  from  the 
United  States  Senate  was  demanded  m  a  peti- 
tiou  addressed  to  the  United  States  Senate  by 
the  Minnesota  Public  Safety  Commiaaion.  La 
Follette  was  accused  of  making  an  address  of  a 
disloyal  and  seditious  nature  at  t4ie  J^on-Partisan 
League  Convention  at  St.  Paul. 

Sept.  25 — Capt.  Guyuemer.  Frencli  airman,  was 
Killed  in,  battle. 

— Lieut.  A^'osse.  German  airman,  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle with  his  fiftieth  adversary. 

— Kaiser  Wilhelm  denounced  in  a  si^eech  King 
Ferdinand  of  Roiunania  (a  memt>er  of  the  house 
of  HohenzoUem)  as  a  renegade. 

Sept.  26 — Gen.  Hjaig  took  Zonnebeke.  pierced  the 
German  line  and  reached  the  Tower  Hamlet 
Bpur;  1,000  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Englis^h. 

— Secretary  of  "State  Lansing  stated  that:  "In 
view  of  inquiries  which  have  been  made  as  to 
wihether  Count  Bernstorff  knew  of  the  purpose 
of  his  Government  to  renew  relentless  submarine 
warfare  when  he  sent  his  message  of  January  22 
1917.  asking  authorization  to  e-vpend  $50,000.  1 
can  state  that  the  Department  of  State  pos- 
sesses conclusive  evidence  that  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 19  Count  Bernstorff  had  received  and  read 
the  Zimmei-mau  telegram  to  Minister  von  Eek- 
hart  in  Mexico  which  contained  the  following: 
'We  intend  to  'begin  on  the  1st  of  Fehruaiy  un- 
restricted stibmarine  warfare.  We  shall  endeavor 
in  spite  of  this  to  keep  the  United  States  of 
Atoerica  neutral.'  Count  Bernstorff  wa3.  there- 
fore, fully  advised  of  the  intentions  of  the  Im- 
perial Govemiment  at  the  time  when  he  asked 
for  authority  of  Berlin  to  emi)loy  funds  for  an 
organization  to  influence  Congressional  action  in 
favor  of  the  continued  neutrality  of  this  coun- 
try." 

— Gen.  Sukhomlinoff.  former  Russian  Minister  of 
War,  was  sent  to  Siberia  'for  life  for  treason. 
His  wife  was  acquitted. 

— In  a  general  rotmd-up  In  Greater  New  York  over 
seventy-five  alien  enemies  were  seized  and  locked 
up. 

Sept.  27— German  coimter  attacks  at  Verdun  wer& 
repulsed. 

-—Japanese  War  Mission  arrived  in  New  York  City, 

-Secretary  of  the  Treasury   .McAdoo  announced  a. 
second  Liberty  Lgaji:  of  i.i!:5.OOO:000.(X)O  oiv  more 
to  be  offered :tb; the  pitblic  .on  October' 1,  at  4 
per  dent:,  due  ^ibvprnbe^  15.  .1942.  sifbject  to  ra- 
denrptio/i  on  and'  after 'November  15    1927      ' 

Sept.  28— Over  100  aiTcsta  of  1.  W.  W.'s  were^ 
made  in  Chicago,  including  William  D.  Hay- 
wood. Secretary  of  the  National  Oi^anization  of 
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the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  A  blanlJet 
indictment  charged  seditious,  cousniiacy  in  on 
effort  to  thwart  war- plans  of  the  United  States 
Govem'ment.  . 

— CHiancellor  Michaelis  stated  to  the  .  Rewhstae 
thai  Germany  ''calmly  awaited  the  arrival  ot  the 
American  armies." 

— VibccLiut  Jshii.  Bpeakine  brfore  the  Japan  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  saia :  "The  agent  of  Ger- 
many in  thli  country  and  in  ours  has  had  as  hm 
one  purpose  the  feeding  of  our  passions,  oiu: 
preiudices  and  our  distrust  on  a  siJecialb'  pre- 
pared German  concoction,  until,  drugged  and  in- 
flaimed.  we  might  have  taken  the  irrevocable 
Btei)  over  the  edge,  and  at  his  leisure  the  vul- 
ture might  have  fattened  upon  our  remains.  ' 

Sept.  29 — German  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  von 
Kniehlmaan  in  a  speech  to  a  icommittee  of  the 
Keichstag  declared  Uhat  the  German  people  back 
up  the  governmental  policies. 

— Japan's  promise  not  to  take  territory  from  China 
or  "despoil  her  rights,"  coupled  with  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  Island  Empire  proposes  to 
eet  up  a  "Monroe  Doctrine"  in  the  Far  East, 
wa.s  voiced  by  Viscount  Ishil.  head  or  the  Jap- 
anese Imperial  Oommi.ssion,  at  Nevf  York's  offi- 
cial banquet  to  the  envoys. 

Sept.  30— 'United  States  Fuel  Administi-ator  Gar- 
ifieild  fixed  the  price  of  coke  and  coal,  in  keeping 
with  President  Wilson's  .paoclamation  of  Augustv 

.—German  airships  raided  London — the  fifth  attack 
within  a  week.     No  casualties  were  reported. 

— Riots  occurred  in  Russian  towns  and  mobs  de- 
stroyed crops. 

— German  attacks  on  Marshal  Haig's  lines  on  the 
Ypres  front  were  repulsed. 

Oct.  1 — ^The  heaviest  air  raid  to  date  was  made 
upon  London;  ten  killed,  thirty-eigiht  injured. 
Enemy  planes  were  repulrjd  by  barrage  fire. 
Citizens  urged  the  Government  to  make  reprisals. 

— Tibe  Foiirteeuth  Regiment  of  New  York  departed 
for  Spartanburg,   S.  C. 

Oct.  2— Geruian.s  made  a  mass  attack  on  the  Brit- 
ish lines  between  Polygon  Wood  and  the  Menin 
Road.  The  Germans  were  mowed  down  by  lifle 
and  machine  gun  fire  with  heavy  losses. 

—-French  airmen  attaicked  Frankfort.  Ooblenz. 
Treves  and  Stuttgart  in  reprisal  for  raid  on  Dun- 
kirk. 

— British  cruiser  Drake  was  .announced  sunJc  off 
the  Irish  coast  by  a  German  submarine.  Loss, 
one  officer  and  eighteen  men. 

r— The  United  States  Senate  adopted  the  conference 
report  on  the  $2,535,000,000  War  Revenue  Bill. 
It  was  the  largest  revenue  bill  ever  passed. 

Oct.  3 — The  lowest  record  of  weeldy  sinkings  since 
unrestricted  U  boat  warfare  began  was  reported 
by  the  British  Admiralty — thirteen  vessels. 
Klevcn  of  more  than  1.600  tons  and  two  smaller 
craft. 

— The  New  York  S^ate  .\ttorney  General,  Merton 
E.  Lewis,  sent  to  the  FrencOi  Ambassador, 
througih  .Secretai-y  of  .State  Lansing,  documents 
intending  to  show  that  the  German  imi)erial 
Government  had  intrusted  to  Paul  BoJo,  known 
as  Bolo  Pasha,  arrested  in  Paris  in  September, 
vast  sums  of  money  in  New  York  banks  to  cor- 
rui)t  the  French  press  and  influence  French 
public  opinion  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

— l)he  Democratic  Congress  in  Petiograd.  after 
having  declared  itself  im  favor  of  a  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment by  a  vote  of  766  to  6S8,  completely  re- 
•versetl  its  decifiion,  and  by  a  vote  of  813  to  160 
an'nounced  its  overwhelming  opposition  to  the 
coalition  idea, 

— i.\mericain  schooner  Annie  F,  Coulan  was  sunk 
by  submarine.     No  lives  lost. 

Oct.  4 — ^.More  than  3.000  prisoners  were  taken  by 
the  British  in  a  new  drive  east  of  Ypres.  All 
the  objectives  of  the  British  were  won,  incliidiiig 
positions  characterized  by  Field  Marshal  Haig  s 
reiiwrt  from  'headquarters  aai  of  "great  impor- 
tance."      ■  ,  1 

— iTIie  iNavjr ':  Dertartmeht  «t  Washington  reported 
the  sinking  of  thi'ee  ■  Auierioan.  veksels  by  the 
G«nfiani  ,'sea  raider  'Seeagler'  in  South  Pa-cific 
•waters.  Thte  ia  the 'raider  strai^dtd  on  Mopelia 
Ifiland  A-uguflt  2  and  wliioh  became  a  total 
•Wi-eck. 


— The  United  States  Senate  passed,  as  a  nder  to 
the  Soldicra'  and  Sailors'  Insurance  BUI,  an 
amendment  conferring  the  rank  of  full  General 
for  the  pericxl  of  the  war  on  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  the  commander  of  the  American  forces  in 
France,  Major  Gens.  BUas,  and  Pershing,  re- 
spectively. The  amendiment  also  made  Jjieuten- 
ant  Generals  of  all  commanders  of  axmies  ox 
army  coi-ps  organized  or  authorized  and  confers 
the  rank  of  Major  General  on  all  heads  of  de- 
partments and  bureaus.  Generals  and  Lieu- 
tenant Generals  are  to  receive  $10,000  and 
$9,000  a  year,  respectively,  with  allowances. 

Oct.  5 — Field  Marshal  Haig  annonu'Ced  that  his 
drive  at  Ypres  had  netted  to  date  4,440  pris- 
oners and  was  developing  into-  one  of  tho  great 
battles  of  the   war. 

—A  loyalty  rally  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  was  addressed  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York. 

Oct.  6 — ^The  special  war  session  of  Congress  ended. 
The  President  met  Secretaries  Lansing  and  Red- 
field  and  Postmaster  General  Burleson  at  the 
Capytol  and  signed  bills.  Among  these  were,  the 
Urgent  Deficiency  Bill,  carrying  $7.7SS, 124.000: 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  .\ct  and  the 
soldiers'   and  sailors'  insurance  measure. 

— A  semi-official  statement  from  Berlin  indicated 
that  the  bread  ration  would  be  again  cut  on  No- 
vember 1  and  a  coiTesponding  amount  of  pota- 
toes suimlied  instead,  and  that  a  foiu--pound  rye 
loaf  would  cost  83  instead  of  75  pfennigs,  and 
a  wiheat  loaf  90  instead  of  82  pfennigs. 

— Frenioh  Socialists  began  a  national  conference  in 
Bordeaux. 

— Officia'l  announceiment  was  m'ade  of  the  sinking 
of  a  Gennan  submarine  by  a  United  States  de- 
stroyer by  the  use  of  a  "depth  bomb." 

Oct.  7 — Uruguay  broke  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany. 

—French  artillery  joined  the  British  in  assault  on 
Germ,an  lines  in  Flanders. 

— Austria  was  "reported,  as  seeking  separate  peace 
negotiation.s. 

— The  '"Raintoow  Division."  27,000  strong,  was  re- 
Tiewed  at  Camp  Mills.  L,  il,,  by  Major  Gen.  W, 
A.   Mann. 

Oct.  8 — In  an  addre.«is  at  the  W'liite  House  to  the 
newly  formed  League  for  National  Unity,  repre- 
senting chureh.  political,  labor,  agricultural  and 
otiier  organizations,  the  President  expressed  Che 
helief  that  American  public  opinion,  although 
understanding  the  war's  causes  and  principles, 
needs  guidance  to  remember  that  the  war  ehoald 
end  only  wlhen  Germany  is  beaten  and  Ger- 
many's rule  of  autorcacy  and  might  are  su;i>er- 
.=eded  by  the  ideals  of  democracy. 

—Eighteen  thou.sand  coal  miners  in  southeastern 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  who  had  been  on 
strike,    returned   to  work. 

— Th(!  Navy  Dcipartiment  authorized  the  announce- 
ment that  an  American  patrol  vessel  fired 
upon  an  Italian  submarine  by  reason  of  iden- 
tity signals  not  being  answered.  Icilling  one 
officer  and  one  seaman.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels  sent  a  letter  of  regret  to  the  Italiarj^ 
Minister    of    Marine. 

Oct.  9— iField  Marshal  Haig  captured  Poelcapelle 
and  advanced  two  miles  northwest.  The  French 
trooi>s  took  the  Villages  of  St.  Jean  de  Man- 
galaere  and  Veldhoek  and  held  their  new  line 
on  the  edge  of  Houtholst  Forest. 

— ^It  was  reiKjrted  in  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung 
of  Berlin  that  Germany  would  make  a  new 
peace  offer  aibiuring  teirritorial  aggrandizement 
and  agreeing  to  the  surrender  of  cai)tured  Bel- 
gium and  French  tenitory. 

— 'Cliancellor  'ilicliaelis.    addressing   the   Reichstag 
Main    Coanmittee,    declared    that    "all    political 
ipropajranda  would  be  excluded  from  tlie  army.' 
The  suipplementaJT  ft'timates  for  the  army  were 
adopted   without  alteration. 

— An  official  statement  of  the  situation  on  ths 
west  front,  authorized  by  the  Prenclh  High 
Commission  and  sent  to  Washington,  states 
that  Germany  had  passed  the  climax  of  her 
military  strength.  ,       ,    .       „ 

—The  New  York  Worid  first  displayed  its  ser- 
vice flag"  of  seventy-five  stars  on  a  white  field 
with  red  (border,  in  honor  of  the  ennployees  who 
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iiave  enlisted  in  vaaious  brandies  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  for  tihe  war. 

2)ct.  10 — The  German  Oliancellor  asserted  that 
pcaoe-was  '"impossible  as  long  as  Germany's 
enemies  demanded  any  German  soil  or  endeav- 
ored to  drive  a  «edge  betweeu  the  iGermam 
!Deoil)le  and  tlieir  Bmiperor."  Poreign  Secreta-y 
von  KueiWmann  said  there  was  no  iny>e<liment 
io  u>eace,.  no  question  which  could  not  be 
solved  by  ioegotiations.  except  iox  the  French 
demand  for  Alsace-Lorraine. 

>— Mutinies  were  reported  on  board  German  war- 
fillips  at  WiUielmshaven.  Tlie  Bmipeiror.  accord- 
ing to  cables,  went  to  Wilihelmsbaveu  niid  or- 
dered that  one  out  of  every  seven  mutineers  be 
ebot.  Ciiancel'lor  Miobaelis  Objected  and  as  a 
result  three  were  shot  and  the  others  sentenced, 
cal'lectlvely.    to   200   years'    penal   servitude. 

t^German  attacks  forced  'back  the  advanced  Brit- 
ish tioops  on  a  2.000-yard  front  in  Flanders 
and  establisiUed  a  foothold  in  jjortions  of  the 
'French  first  line  on  thei  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse. 

»— -New  Yor'k  (jiolice  made  three  arrests  on  charges 
of  eonai>iracy  to  iplaee  bombs  on  board  of  out- 
going steaimaliips  from  New  York  to  Emoujean 
ports. 

( — Secretaiy  of  iState  Lansing  gave  out  copies  of 
three  cablegrams  disclosing  that  more  than  a 
year  ibefore  submarine  ipiracy  drove  America,  to 
war,  the  Berlin  Government  was  instiuctmg 
Annbassador  von  Bernstorff  to  arrange  for  de- 
Btrnction  of  Canadian  I'aiiroads  and  to  use 
Iiish-America.n3  in  can-ying  on  sabotage.  They 
ehcHwed  that  von  Beinstoiff  was  tlien  peeking 
autiliority  to  suijport  a  camipaigu  to  influence 
Congress,  ,     ^, 

V— President  Wilson  took  steps  to  prevent  the 
monoiirolization.  ihoa.rding,  iajurious  speculation, 
maniipulation  or  control  of  foodstuffs  'by  issuing 
a  iiM-oclamation  for  the  licensing  of  producei-a 
and  dealers  in  food  products  that  «r©  uecessi- 

Oct,  il — Emperor  William  aiTived  in  Sofia,  Bul- 
garia, on  his. first  visit. 

k— The  German  Kciohstag  n^assed  a  bill  i>roviding 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  German  merchant  fleet. 
Both  Socialist   Parties  voted  against  it, 

•— iCoimt  Kai'l  von  Luxburg  the  former  German 
Minister  to  Argentina,  was  taken  iato  custody 
but   was   later    released. 

v-flfrench'  trooi>s  in  Belgium  broke  up  a  German 
attack  delivered  .east  oi  Draeibank  against  iposi- 
•tions  between  Victoire  Faimi  and  Pategoet 
(Faim.  On  tihe  Aisue  front  an  enemy  patrol 
seeking  to  approach  lines  in  the  region  of 
Cerny   was   dispei'sed.  ,     I 

»— The  Navy  Department  stated  that  one  onemoer 
of  the  anmed  guard.  J.  E.  McNeil,  seaman;  W. 
J.  AVatldus.  the  master;  seven  members  of  the 
Ci'ew  and  the  French  pilot  were  lost  iu  the 
sinking  of  the  American  steamer  Lewis  iLuoken- 
baoh. 

Oct.  12 — ^Commissioner  Col'by  of  tihe  United  States 
Shipping  Board  announced  that  the  Goverwrnent 
would  requisition  all  American  ocean-going 
eteamers  of  2,500  tons  dead  weight,  to  become 
«£ffeotive  at  noon  October  15.  The  order,  he 
added,  ann'lied  to  468  ships,  aggi'egating  2.87S.- 
000  tons,  and  the  Government  would  also  take 
over  the  employment  of  labor  for  loading  and 
operating   the   vessels, 

h— Vice  Admiral  von  Canpelle,  the  German  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,   resigned. 

KA^inceut  Astor's  offer  of  his  $8,000,000  5  OOO-J 
■acite  connitry  estate  at  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y.,  for  a^ 
war  hospital  was  accepted  by  the  United  States; 
iGoverament.  J 

f— 'Slight  advances  all  along  tlie  Flanders  fronti 
were  made  by  Marshal  Haig,  resuming  his  offen-| 
sive.  f 

•—Nine  new  memfbei's  of  the  War  Cabinet  were 
eworn  into  office  at  Ottawa,  Ont. 

(-»A.dmiral  Henry  T.  Mayo  aeturned  from  a  wari 
mission  in  Europe.  I 

Dot.  13 — Germans  landed  on  the  Islands  of  Dago' 
and  Oesel.  taking  from  the  Riissia.ns  command-, 
ing  positions  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  '  f 

t-iHenry  I>.  .Margenthau,  former  American  Amubas- 
Bador  to  Turkey,   in  a  signed  statement  to  TlieL 


World  asserted  that  the  Kaiser  qjlanned  the 
great  war  weeks  before  tjie  actual  (beginning  of 
hostilities.  War  '"as  decfded  upon,  according  to 
tlie  Ambassador,  at  a  conference  beld  in  Berlin 
early  in  July.  1014,  (between  the  Kaiser  and  'his  , 
militaiT  advisers. 

—Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  foimerly  Minister  of  the 
German  Navy,  in. an  interview  in  the  Brunswick 
Xiaudeszeitung  was  quoted  as  saying:  "i\Ye  aa-6 
now  at  the  fateful  hour  of  our  existence.  Ger^. 
many  cannot  maintain  iher  positioai  a«  a  world 
power  against  England  lunless  lier  position  ia 
founded    on  might.'' 

— (Marshal  Haiate  men  ccutinued  to  advance  their 
new  lines  in  Flanders. 

Oct.  14 — ^President  Wilson  in  an  official  iproclama- 
tion  designated  Octotoer  24  as  Liberty  Loan  Day. 
Ju  the  procla'mation  he  said:  "The  might  of 
the  United  States  is  being  mobilized  and  organ- 
ized to  strike  a  anortal  blow  at  autocracy  in  de- 
fense of  outraged  American  aig'hts  a'ud  of  tlie 
cause  of  liberty." 

— Under  ipowar  conferred  by  the  Trading  Witih  the 
Enemy  Act  President  Wilson  named  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  War  Trade  Board,  couiiposed  ol 
members  of  the  Exports  Administration  Board, 
which  it  replaces.  The  board:  Vance  C.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Chairman,  representing  the  Seoretar.v 
of  iState;  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  representing  the 
Secretary  of  Agrioulture:  Thomas  D.  Jones,  rep- 
resenting tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Beaver 
Wliite.  representing  the  Food  Administrator; 
Frank  C.  Munson.  representing  tlie  Shipping 
iBoard.  and  a  retpresentative  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Tbe  board  licenses  exiports  and 
exercises  control  over  inuiports. 

— Premier  Kerensky  a.ppealed  to  the  IBaltic  Fleet 
to  defend  the  Fatherland.  "Tell  the  redoubtable 
Baltic  Fleet."  he  said,  "that  the  Irour  of  tiial 
has  aiTived.  Kussia  expects  for  Uier  safety  a 
valiant  effort  'by  the  navy." 

— Field  Marshal  Haig's  troops  irepulsed  Germans 
north  of  Poelcapelle  ancJ  west  of  Becelaere. 

—Dutch  shipiiing  to  England  was  stopped  pend- 
ing adjustment  of  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland.  ' 

Oct.  15— Germans  landed  on  tlie  Russian  Islanii 
of  Oesel.  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  occupied 
Arensbuiig.  the  capital  of  the  isJand. 

—Belgian  troo.ps  defeated  the  Germans  at  Dis- 
mude.  ,     „ 

— iMata  Hari.  a  Dutch  dancer,  convicted  of  e.spiou- 
age,  'Was  shot  as  a  GernraJi  sii>y  at  Yincemies. 
France.  ,  ^.q 

— The  United  'States  Government  took  over  4-bo 
American  ships  aggregating  3.000.000  tons. 

Oct.  16 — Germans  occupied  the  Islands  of  Runo 
and  Abro,  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga. 

— ^Kield  Marshal  H-aig  iresmmed  liis  offensive  in 
■Plandei's.  'Frencli  troops  were  reirarted  .success- 
ful in  several  attaclis  on  the  German  lines  e.t 
Yei'dun.  ,     ,, 

Oct  17 — The  Navy  Department  announced  tlie 
torpedoing  of  a  United  States  destroyer  in  the 
U  boat  zone,  the  first  "ihit"  made  by  German 
toiipedoes  on  an  American  fighting  ship.  One 
man  was  killed  and  five  wounded.  The  de- 
stroyer was  badly  damaged,  tout  made  jiort. 

— Twenty-five  German  airplanes  were  repw'ted  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  air  battles. 

—  Germans  in  concentrated  attack  failed  to  aiierce 
the  French  lines  iu  the  iChampagne  district  and 
on  the  Aisne. 

— Fuel  .idministrator  Garfield  served  notice  on 
the  minera  and  coal  operators  tlhat  unless  tliey 
adjusted  their  differences  the  Government  'would 
take  drastic  action. 

— .Holland  offered  to  the  United  States  the  ti«e 
of  200.000  tons  of  Dutch  shiiiiiiing  beld  in 
American  ports  in  eschamge  for  money,  food 
and   raw  mateiial. 

—  United  States  .troop  .transport  Antilles  was  sunk 
by  German  submarine.  -  'Seventv  lives  were  lost. 

Oct.  iS^'Moon  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  was 
captured  by  the  Germans.  Tlie  Russian  battle- 
ship .Slava  wa.3  isnnk  in  a  general  engageanent 
between  Russian' and  Gei''raan  nava.l' vessels.      _'-; 

— It  wa.'i  reiported'  at  Wasliiiigton  that  mutinies 
had   broken   out  iu   the   Geiunaa  Navy  and  fhsX 
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at  Ostend  sailois  refused  to  boaid  a  siVbrnarine 
and  threw  ovei^boaid  aoid  drowaed  an  officer, 
and  that  at  Pola  there  wea-e  claslies  between 
Ansitri'au    and    German    sailors. 

Oct.  19 — Announcement  was  made  by  M.  Kish- 
kin,  Ministai-  of  I'wblic  Welifai*,  tliat  the  Rus- 
sian Gaveiuiment  would  remove  from  Petrograd 
to  ^Moscow.  The  evacuation  of  the  fortified  port 
of  Reval,  at  the  ^trance  to.  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, has  ibegun. 

^G«rmau  airshijjs  raided  the  eastern  and  nortih- 
eastem  counties  of  England.  A  few  bombs  fell 
in  the  area  of  London.  Twenty-seveu  jiersons 
•were  killed  and  fifty-three  wounded. 

■^-^French  troops  njenetrated  tlie  German  lines 
along   the   Aisne. 

i— The  Food  Administrator  at  Washingtou  said 
that  the  German  food  ration  at  date  was  about 
one-half  of  noiimal  need. 

•—Cable  advices  stated  that  former  Czar  (Nicholas 
of  Itussia.  living  as  a  private  citizen  at  Tobotek. 
bas  to  procure  food  for  bie  family  througfli  the 
use  of  rationing  can-ds,  the  aame  as  ordinaiy 
people. 

Oct.  20~-<Four  Zeppelins  whioh  took  part  in  the 
British  raid  on  October  19  were  shot  down  in 
iFrance. 

t— German  warshitps  bom<barded  Dunkirk.  There 
■were  no  •civilian  casiulties  reported. 

fc—German  raiders  sunk  two  Britisih  destroyers  and 
nine  merchant  steaiUiers  in  the  North  Sea  be- 
tween the  Shetland  Islands  and  the  NoTwegian 
coast. 

— ^President  Wilson  in  a  ijroelamation  specifying 
Sunday.  Octo'ber  28.  as  a  day  of  fl)rayer  for  war 
success  asked  his  "couutrymen  to  dbserve  tlie 
appointed  day,  according  to  their  sevei'al  faiths, 
in  solemn  prayer  that  God's  blessing  may  rest 
upon  tlie  liigh  task  which  as  laid  upon  us.  to 
the  end  .that  the  cause  for  wihicJi  we  give  our 
lives  and  treasure  may  triumush  and  our  efforts 
be  blessed  with  high  achievement." 

Oct.  21 — iBritish  troops  attacked  the  Tuito  uorth- 
weet  of  Bagdad,  the  Turks  retreating.  The 
British  captured  a  iaumlber  of  iiiriaouers  and 
muc'h  amimunition. 

►—Allied  warehiys  bomibarded  Ostend. 

: — lA  bolt  of  the  Bolshevik  extremists  marked  the 
first  session  of  the  Russian  Preliminary  Parlia- 
ment  at  Petrogvad.  PoUowing  a  apsech  by  their 
leader,  Leon  Trotzky.  tiliey  left  the  asembl.Y  hail 
in  a  body  with  cheers  for  a  democratic  jjeace. 

Oct.  22 — The  Wax  Department  made  known  the 
list  of  dead  on  the  transiiJort  Antilles,  sunk  by 
a  German  submarine. 

r— Kai?er  Wilhelm  i-efused  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  Minister  of  ilarine.  Vice  Adimiral 
von  Cappelle. 

—In  a  speech  in  Albert  Hall,  Loudon,  Llojd 
George  said:  "There  'will  be  'o  peace  in  the 
world  until  the  sihrine  of  th<>  .  spirit  in  Pots- 
dam is  shattered  and  its  p  lood  is  dispersed 
and  discredited  forever." 

— The  Germans  carried  th<  .vasion  in  the  Gulf 
of  Riga  to  tdie  mflinlar  .„  seizing  the  Woi'der 
Peninsula.  This  stri.p  .  "nd  is  opposite  Moon 
Island.  The  village  of  \(  ,i-der  was  taken  /by  the 
Germans.  Werder  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  HaaJsal.  The  Russians  began  evacuat- 
ing Reval. 

f-nBritish  attacks  in  Belgiiun  in  the  aieigliiborhood 
of  Poelcapelle  and.  in  conjunction  wit;li  the 
French,  south  of  Hout'holst  Forest,  were  re- 
Dorted  toy  Field  .Marshal  Haig  as  "highly  siic- 
cessful."     All  the  objectives  were  captured. 

Qet.  23 — A  plot  to  bring  about  another  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  to  ship  to  Germany  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  German  bonds  by 
Turks  residing  in  New  York,  was  disclosed  by 
tbe  Department  of  Justice.  Baron  Max  von 
Becklingliausen,  a  German  to  whom  Count  von 
Bernstorff  bad  given  authority  to  act  as  secret 
iemvoy  iiuthe  United  States,;  was  arrested  as  the 
leader.  ,  He  was  taken  to  KUis  Island.      ; 

— iAttaciking  northeast'  of-  iSoissons  -.on  a  aix-mile 
front  Gen.  1'e.tain  drove  a  wedge  two  miles  deap 

'   into  the  Gefmau  line  nearest  I'aris.     More  than 

)    7,500  prisoners  and  twenty-five  heavy  guns  wei'e 


ca))tured.  Three  villages  and  Malmaison  Fort 
fell  into  French  hands. 
— The  Austro-Swiss  frontier  was  closed,  due  to 
serious  internal  situation  in  Austria,  Several 
munition  factories  were  wrecked.  Many  women 
wea-e   reported    killed  in  food  riots  in   Austria^ 

tOttTlS.     "■ 

— The  Russian  Admiralty  stated  that  its  force© 
had  jHit  out  of  action  in  an  engagement  in  tlie 
Gulf  of  Riga  two  Gei-man  dreadnoughts.  ooQ 
cruiser,  twelve  toni:)edo  boats  and  one  transport,, 

Oct.  24 — Germans  began  a  new  offBUsive  along  tilQ 
Isonzo  front.  Official  reports  from  iBerlin  statefl 
that  thousands  of  Italian  prisoners  had  bee59 
taken. 

— Gei-mans  withdrew  on  a  ivide  front  ibetween  tihe 
Bay  of  Riga  and  the  Dvina. 

— The  French  in  their  advance  northeast  of  Sois- 
sons  against  the  German  Crown  Princ«  took 
over  S.OOO  ])risoners.  including  160  officers,  and 
also  seventy  iheavy  guns,  thirty-nine  mine  tlirovv- 
ers  and  eighty  anachine  guns. 

— ..Arthur  mlliams  was  aiijpointed  iFederal  Food 
Administrator  for  the  'City  of  iNew  York. 

Oct.  25 — Tihe  French,  under  Gen.  Petain.  con- 
tinaied  their  driie  against  the  Gernian,  line  on 
the  Aisne  front  northeast  of  Soissons.  At  date 
over  12,000  iprisoners  bave  been  takeu  aud 
about  120  cannon  captured. 

—Berlin  official  raiwrts  stated  that  the  Germans 
aud  .iu.^.triaus  captured  over  10.000  Italians  ia 
an  attack  near  Flitsch  and  Tolmino. 

— British  airmen  droim^ed  five  tons  of  explosives 
in  and  about  Saarbnioken,  Germany,  in  reprisal 
raids,  causing  much  dannage. 

— Russian  troo'ps  were  Teported  as  having  massa- 
cred Gei'man  inhabitahts  of  the  town  of  Wendel 
on  the  retreat  from  Riga.  The  massacre  was 
prompted,  it  was  s.tated.  (by  sniiMrs  firing  on  tiie 
retreating  troojjs. 

— The  American  steamer  Luokenbacih  fought  off 
for  four  ihours  an  attack  .by  a  German  subma- 
rine.    The  vessel  managed  to  make  iport. 

Oct.  2'6 — The  Brazilian  Ohaanber  of  Deputies  de- 
clared  a  state  of  war  between  Brazil  and  Ger- 
many. 

— The  steajmer  on  which  were  United  States  Sen. 
ators  John  D.  Kendi'ick  and  William  S.  Keuyon 
and  Representatives  Jolui  J.  Rogers  and  James 
S.  Parker  was  attacked  by  a  German  .subma- 
rine off  the  coast  of  Wales.  The  gunners 
opened  fire  and  the  sulbmaione  submerged  be- 
fore lamching  a  torpedo. 

— ^Field  aian-shal  Haig  and  Gen.  Petain  ^renewed 
their  drive  in  Flanders,  fmtJher  setting  baxik 
the   Geimran  line. 

-:-The  Italians,  falling  (back  before  the  renewed 
AuSti'o-Gennan  offensive,  beigan  the  evacuation 
of  the  Bainsizza-Heiligengeist  Plateau. 

— Frank  A.  Scott  of  Cleveland  resigned,  on  ac- 
coo-Hit  of  sickness,  as  Cbaiuman.  and  member  of 
the  War  Indiustries  Board. 

—  Premier  Boselli  announced  the  resignation  of 
the  Italian  Cabinet. 

— Tlie  President,  by  .proclamation,  foibade,  on  and 
after  November  15.  1917.  and  dming  the  war 
with  Germany,  the  manufacture,  distribxition 
and  storage,  use  or  jjossession  of  explosires  or 
ingredients  thereof,  exceiiJt  as  Qirovided  in  the 
Act  of  October  6.  1917,  regulating  those  mat. 
ters. 

Oct.  27— It  was  formally  announced  that  Ameri. 
can  troops  in  Fi'ance  had  fired  their  fil^st  filiot 
in  trench  warfare.  Am.erican  artillerymen,  using 
a  Fi-encQi  "75"  opened  fire  on  the  German  linej 
500  yards  distant.  The  shell  case  was  pi"e> 
served,  to  be  sent  to  President  Wilson. 

—The  Gepman-Austro  offensive  along  the  Isonzo 
front  continued.  The  Italians  made  a  stand, 
holding  the  enemy  in  check  in  the  amasses  west 
of  the  Isonzo  River  leading  to  the  Venetian 
Plaiirs.  To  date  the  Genmans  claimed  tlie  caa>. 
ture  of  CO. 000  prisoners  and  500  big  guns.  Five 
hundred  thousand  Aiistrians  and  Germans  wera 
reported  facing  the  Italian,  lines. 

— ^French  troops  under  Gen.  Petain  continued  U> 
press  Isack  the  Germans  in  Flanders. 

—The  last  day  of  the  Second   Liberty  Loan,     An 
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official   estimate  placed  the  .total  of  the  second 
loan   at  $5.40O.O00.0OO.  ,     ._ 

•  -President  Wilson  gi-anted  an  increase  of  4o 
cents  a  ton  in  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  at 
virtually  all  mines  iu  the  country,  effective 
October  29.  The  new  price  wfill  absorb  wage 
raises  recently  agreed  uipon  between  operators 
and  miners  in  the  central  comiietitive  and  other 
fields. 
Oct.  2S — Tlie  Austro-Oerman  offem^ive  against 
Gen.'Cadorna's  troops  on  the  Italian  front  con- 
tinued. The  An.otrians  and  Germans  negotiated 
the  mountain  passes,  and  Goiizia,  captured  by 
the  Italians  August  9,  1916,  was  retaken.  Gen. 
Cadonia's  Second  Army  was  reported  in  full  re- 
treat and  the  Third  Army  was  reported  falling 
back  to  a  new  line  of  defense.  Berlin  reported 
the  total  capture  of  Italians  as  100,000.  with 
over  700  guns.  ,       ,-,        ^     .. 

^Striking   in   co-operation   with    the   (trench,    the 
Beteian   troops  won   back  fiom  tilie  Germans   all 
of    the    Merckem    Peninsula,    about    two.    miles 
Bout'h    of    Dixmude.      The    tenitoi-y    restored    is 
about  four  miles  long  and  from  four-fifths  of  a 
mile  to  a  mUe  and  three-quarters  wide. 
— Dr.    Dumiba     former    Austro-Hungarian    Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,   in  a  sipeech  in  Che 
Reichsrat.    asserted    that    the    giant    naval    pro- 
gramme of  the  United  States  was  mostb"  bluff. 
—Wore    than    1.000    .Tews    from    all    marts   of    the 
country,  representing  all  f^hades  of  religious  and 
political    beliefs,    met   in    New    York   to   discuss 
■ways  and   means  to  complete  iby  .lanu^iry   1   tiie 
$10,000,000  fund  for  Jewisili  war  sufferers.    They 
ipledged    loyalty    for    the    Jews    of    tJhe    United 
States  to  the  Government. 
— The   American    .^mbassaacx-  at   Rjo  de   Janeiro 
reported  that  at  Florianapoiis  the  German  Ckib 
was   wrecked.     The    German  Shooting  Clulb   was 
set    on    fire    and     destroyed.     At    Pelotas    the 
equipment    of    the    newspaper    Deutsche    Waoht 
was   banned.     The    German    Shooting   Ciub    was 
also  bui-ned, 
— OTirst  Lieut.   De   A'ere  H.    Harden.   Signal   Offi- 
cers'   Reserve    ■Corps,     was    the    first    American 
wounded   after   part  of   Gen.   iSibert'.s  forces  en- 
tered the  trenches.    The  War  Department  stated 
that  ILieut.    Harden   received  a  moderate  shrap- 
nel  wound  in  his  left  leg. 
Oct    29— The    Italian    Isonzo   front   collapsed    and 
the   Austro-Germau    ai^my    readied    the    outposts 
(before    Udine.    where    the    Italian    headquarters 
were   located.      Cormous     on    the    plains    about 
seven  miles   west  of   Gorizia,   was  captured   and 
the    armies    of    the    Central    Powers    aipproaohed 
the  frontier  of  the  Italian   coastal  region. 
—The  firet  war  lorisoner — a  Germsn — taken  by  thfr 
United    States    ex.pfditionarv    forces   died    in   ar. 
American  field  "hospital  in  "Prance  irom  wound  i 
inflicted  by  a  United  States  patrol 
— Tho  Food   Administration   at    Washington  madg 
public  a  reguiaiion.   eff<?<#ive  Noveniber  1    tUab: 
"No    retailer    oi-   other  dfaler  who,  in  violation  of 
tlie   Food  Control   Act     outs  excessive   prices  on 
necessary  foods  will  be  able  to  obtain  supplies, 
and  no  m.(nufacturer,    wholesaler  or  other  nan- 
dlei   "'  food   wiU  hi  allowed   to   sell  to  any  re- 
tailer anj-W'be.ie  m  tb*  Unitpd  States  who  makes 
lUireasonaJble  orofits  or  buys  large   quantities,  ot 
foods  for  siieculatlve  i>unposes.  '     The  regulation 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  licencing  system. 
Oct.  30— According  to  reports  from  Berlin    Udine 
was  taken  by  GesTOan  troops  of  th.e  14th  Army. 
An  official   report   from  Vienna  stated  that  the 
Italian  Camic  front  had  collapsed. 
—Fire    declared  to  be  the  work  of  Gennan  .si^ies, 
destroyed  .$5,000,000  worth   of   vvar  .material   en 
the  waterfront  at  Baltimore,   ild..   intended  lor 
G«n.  Pershing's  troops  in  France. 
— Ten     million     dollars     more     was     advanced    to 

France  as  a  loan  by  the  United  States. 
—Italy  formed   a   new   Cabinet,    headed  by   Proi. 

Vittorio    Orlando   as    Premier. 
—The   village   of    Passchendaele    was    cajitured   itjy 
the   Ba-itish.    according   to   a   Berhn   official   re- 
port   but  wa-s  later  evacuated  on  severe  counter 

^f^'t\X^L^TfTe-t^^  B.Hchst;,^,   t^^de^r 
the  Independent  Socialist,  said:     "We  have  had 


1.500,000  dead,  3,000.000  or  4. OOO.OOO  wounded, 
of  whom  500.000  are  crippled  for  life,  ana 
2,000.000  absolutely  invalided.  That  makes  al- 
together 6,000.000  men  lost  during  three  years." 
— Secretary  of  the  Treasury  JIc.\doo  turned  over 
to  the  Italiaiii  Government  an  additional  credit 
of  $230,000,000. 

Oct.   31 — An    official    report    from   Berlin    on    the 
offensive  against  the  Italiati.s  said:    ''There  have 
been  succe.s,sful  engagements  on  the  Tagliam-ento 
Plain.     The  nivmJber  of  Italian  jirisoneii  ha.s  in- 
creased  tO'  more  than  120,000.     The  mimbei-  of 
guns  captured  is  more  than  1,000." 
— Germans  in  Brazil  were  reported  in  revolt.     The 
Brazilian  Army  was  mabilize<l  to  handle  the  sit- 
uation. 
— Chairman    Htirley    of    the    United    States    Ship- 
ping   Board    i)roinised    that    the    United    States 
would  have  ready  diuing  191S  .6,000.000  tons  of 
.sliipping. 
Nov.     1 — Wholesalers    and    otiher    laige    food    dis- 
tributing agencies   doing  business  of  over  $100.- 
OOO   a    year    were    placed    under   license   by    the 
Federal    Food    Administratio-n.       The    liceiusing 
system  was  designed  to  limit  the  prices  of  food 
to    a    reasonable    amount    over    exi)enses,    forbid 
the    acquisition    of    sipeculative    i)rofits,    and    to 
keep   all   food   commodities   moving   to  the   con- 
sumer as  directly  and  as  quickly  as  .practicaible. 
— Sir  Eric   Geddes,   iFir.=t    Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
addressing  Parliament,   declaired  that  betiween  40 
and  50  iper  cent,  of  the  German  submarines  op- 
erating in  tlie   North  Sea.  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Arctic    Oceans    bad    been   sunk.      He   said    that 
during   tlie   last   quarter  .tihe  enemy    had   lost  as 
many  submarines  as  during  the  whole  of  1916. 
—Berlin     announced    officially    that    the    Austro- 
Germans   stormed    the    crossings    of   the   Taglia- 
mento  and   took   60.000  more   prisoners. 
— It    was    reixirted    officially    at   Washington    that 
British   and   ITiencli   troops    had   arrived   at   the 
Italian     front     to     strengthen     'Gen.     Oadoma's 
lines   that   'had   been    beaten   back   by    the    Ger- 
mans and  Atistrians, 
—Secretary    of    State    Lan.sing    made    puiblic    the 
actual    text   of   the   Luxtourg   notes,    as    follow.^: 
"No.    63.     July  7.    1917.      Our   attitude  to'ward 
Brazil  has  created  the  itnipression  Ihere  that  otir 
easy-going  good  nature  can  be  counted  on.     Phis 
is  dangerous  in  .South   America,    where  the  peo- 
ple,  under  thin  veneCT,   are  Indians,      A  subma- 
rine   squadron    -with    full    pov\'ers    to   me    mij^ftt 
probably  still  save  tlie  .situation.     I   request  in- 
structions as  to   whetilier  after  a   rupture  of  re- 
lations  legation   is   to   stai-t  for   home    or   to   re- 
move to  Paraguav  or  possibly  Chili.     The  Naval 
Attache  will   doulbtless  go  to  Santiago  de   ChiU. 
(Signed)   LUXBUKG," 

"No.  '89  August  4.  1917.  I  am  con^-inced 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  througli  our 
principal  political  aims  in  South  .\merica.  the 
maintenance  ot  open  market  in  Argentina  and 
the  reorganization  of  South  Brazil  equailly  well 
whether  with  or  against  Argentina.  Please  cul- 
tivate friendship  with  Chili.  The  announcement 
of  a  visit  of  a  submarine  squadron  to  ."alute  t-he 
President  would  even  no'w  exercise  decisive  in- 
fluence on  the  situation  in  South  Aimenea. 
Prospect  excellent  for  wheat  harvest  in  Decem- 
ber. (Signed)  LUXBUR6." 
—The  United  States  Food  Administrator  named 
■6  35  as  the  price  for  96  degiec  test  raw  sugar  at 
New  Orleans  and  seaboard  refining  points., 
—The  first  battalions  of  Americans  in  iihe 
trenches  were  relieved  by  others.  »  •„  „„ 

-Thirty  airplanes  in  !*ven  grou.pa  took  part  iti  .an 
air  raid  on  London,  kiflling  eight  and  wounding 
twenty-one.  Only  three  machines  penetrated 
to  the  heart  of  the  city.  Material  damage  was 
sliK^t.  „     ■  ,■  2.         .^ 

—Non-partisan  and  Conservative  Socialist  groups 
won  victories  over  the  Radical  Bql^eviki  can- 
didates in  the  municipal  elections  in  most  Ku»- 
sian  cities,  reports,  from  643  towns,  indicated 
Iri  .the  larger  towns  the  average  Bolsheviln^  vote 
was  only  7  per  cent.,  wihile  in  the  .smaller  towns 

—Count  Georg  von  Hertling  accepted  the  Imperial 
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Chancellorship  and  office  of  Premier  of  Prussia. 
Vice  Chancellor  and  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Helfferich  and  (President  von  Waldow  of  the 
German  Ifood  Regulation  Board  resigned.  Vice 
Admiral  von  Capelle's  resignation  as  MinistAir 
of  tlie  Navy  was  not  accepted. 

Nov.  2 — Austro- German  patrols  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tagliamento  River. 

— Eight  men  lost  their  lives  when  tiie  army  trans- 
wort  Finland  was  torpedoed  homeward  bound 
irom  a  French  a>ort.  The  Navy  Department 
gave  out  the  casualty  list  as  follows:  Naval  gun 
crew.  James  W.  Henry.  Harrison,  N.  J.; 
iNewton  R.  Head,  Cleveland.  Ga. ;  Porter 
Hilton.  Toccoa.  Ga. ;  crew  of  Finland,  M. 
Oardoza,  J.  Hanslo,  W.  F.  Phillijjs,  Jose 
Cuevas:  a'rmy.  Lester  Hickey.  Chicago;  Charles 
H.    Maxwell,    Concord.    N.    C. 

— Tlie  Germans  retiieated  from  points  along  the 
Chemin-des-Dames  in  the  Aisne  sector  of  tlie 
front  in  France.  » 

— Geu.  von  Berrer.  commanding  the  Wnrttemberg 
Armies  on  the  northeast  front,  was  shot  dead 
•while  visiting  the   trenches  near   Riga. 

Nov.  3 — The  British  Admiralty  gave  out  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "An  attack  was  made  on  our 
vessels  patrolling  the  Belgian  coast  by  an  elec- 
t.iioally  controlled  high  speed  boat.  The  boat 
was  destroyed." 

■ — The  Nav7  Department  announced  officially  that 
a  picket  boat  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Jliohigan  patroll- 
ing in  home  waters  foundered  on  Oct.  30, 
drowning  twelve.  The  crew  was:  Joseii>h  J. 
Sohultz,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Joseph  H.  Hen- 
driokson,  York,  Pa, ;  Koscoe  Scott.  Denver, 
Col. :  Stanley  J.  Wing,  Detroit,  Mioh. ;  Aiistin 
Atwood.  Sanduaky.  O. ;  Arthur  A,  Flow.  Meck- 
lenburg County,  N.  O. :  Andrew  F.  Meister, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Walter  H.  Fisciher,  Chi- 
cago; Clarence  L.  Jones,  iBucksiX>rt,  Me.; 
Edmund  'L.  Tamillo.  Chicago:  James  P.  Young, 
Geoige  iM.   Hilmarch  jr. 

— British  destroyers  sank  the  German  auxiliary 
cnviser  Marie  of  Flensburg  and  ten  aiatrols  in 
the  Cattegat  and  the  Skagerrak. 

^-An  official  report  frcwn  Berlin  on  the  oiperationa 
on  the  Italian  front  said:  "More  tilian  200.000 
prisoners  and  more  than  1,800  guns  liave  been 
taken." 

— The  (Brazilian  steamships  .icary  and  Guarahj 
were  toxi>edoed  in  European  waters.  Two  me«i 
were  kUied  and   four  injured. 

—After  No\emlber  3  tiie  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration arranged  to  handle  all  exax).rts  of 
floojj  to  European  countries. 

•^President  Wilson  promulgated  regulations  fol 
goveniing  the  handling  of  foods  in  connectian 
wiUli  the  licensing  of  im/porters,  ananiifactiirers, 
wholesaler.",  canners.  packers  and  large  retailers, 
The  'New  York  Port  War  Board  was  organized 
with  Secreta^j'  McAdoo  as  Chaii-man.  Irvine 
T.  Bush,  founder  and  head  of  the  Bush  Ter- 
minal Company,  later  accepted  the  post  of  OhJei 
Exeeutive  Officer.  The  purpose  of  the  Wai 
Board  is  to  co-ordiuate  all  the  facilities  of  tlie 
ports  of  New  Jereey  and  New  Yonk  toward  the 
speedy  handling  of  freight  and  munitions  of  war. 

— A  small  detachment  of  American  infantrymen 
was  attacked  in  the  front  line  trenches  by  $ 
superior  force  of  Germans.  The  Americans  weic 
out  off  by  heavy  barrage  fire  in  their  rea'.. 
Tlie  fighting  was  hand-to-Jiand.  Three  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  and  five  wounded.  A  SeigeatLi 
and  Corporal  and  ten  men  were  taiken  prisoners. 
Two  French  soldiers  in  the  trendhes  were 
killed.  The  enemy  lost  some  men.  It  was  the 
first  engagement  in  which  American  t'.iooi56  fig- 
lued.  The  casualty  list  of  Americans  follows: 
Killed,  Corpl.  James  B  Gres)iam.  Evaiisville. 
Ind.;  Private  Thomas  F.  Enrigiht.  6641  Premo 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Private  Merle  D.  Hay, 
Glidden.  I  la.  The  dead,  wei-e  ,>buried  on  tne 
slope  :of''  a  tdll  ■  overlooking  fa  small  vjUaga 
'.'s<jma where  in  France."  ;Simi>le-- markers  were 
placed!  "upon  the  graves,  reoording  tihp  -  name, 
company  and  regiment  of  eaeh  of  the  Americans 
Iburied  there,  and  in  a  WTeath  of  native  flowers 
ihung  within  the  inclosure  was  inscribed  in 
French  the  following: 

"Here    lie    the    first    soldiers    of    the    great 


Republic  of  the  United  States  who  died  oa  the 
soil  of  France  for  justice  and  liberty.  Not,  8, 
1917.' 

Nov.  4 — Uniform  minimum  wage  scales  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  shiiibuilding  yards  were  an- 
nounced 'by  tihe  United  States  Shipbuilding 
IiaboT  Adjustment  Board  The  decision  effected 
an  increase  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent. 
— .\t  a  congress  held  in  Paris  the  Leasue  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  came  out  for  a  society  of  na- 
tions. The  league  coan(i)rise3  many  meanbera  of 
the  Chamber  of  Dcsputies. 

— More  than  1,000,000  families  were  added  to  the 
Food  Administration's  pledge  enrolment.  The 
total  as  oCficially  recorded  stands  at  6,469.467. 

Nov.  5 — The  Italian  War  Office  announced  offi- 
cially that  the  Aust-.-o-Germans  crossed  the  Tag- 
liameuto  River.  The  Berlin  report  of  the  engage- 
ment said:  "From  the  Italian  ibrigades  defeated 
in  this  engagement  more  than  COOO  prisoners 
and  a  numjber  of  guns  'have  been  taken." 

— Tile  German  authorities  in  Belgium  imi>osed  a 
fine  of  $2,500,000  on  the  Province  of  East 
Flanders  because  it  failed  to  place  40,000  labor- 
ers at  the  disixwal  of  tne  Germans  Nov.   1. 

— The  Alnei-ican  patrol  boat  Alcedo  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  by  a  Genman  submaiine.  One 
officer  and  twenty  men  are  missing.  The  eiiip 
sank  in  four  minutes. 

Nov.  6 — The  Italians  retreated  along  a  150-mile 
line.  The  Austro-Gciunans  ci-ossed  the  Taglia- 
mento  River  along  tihe  whole  front. 

— British  and  Canadian  forces  advanced  800  yards 
northeast  of  Ypres  and  passed  beyond  the  centre 
of  Passehendaele. 

Nov.  7 — .Secretary  of  State  J^ansing  announced  .the 
safe  arrival  at  a  British  ixirt  of  Col.  E.  M. 
House  to  tajke  part  in  war  conferences.  Accom- 
panying (Jol.  House  were:  Admiral  W.  S, 
Benson.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  Gen.  Tasker 
H.  Bliss.  Chief  of  .Staff.  United  States  Army; 
Oscar  T.  Crosby.  .\.ssi6.taut  Secretary  of  the 
'Ireasury;  Vance  C  McCormick.  Chaii-man  of 
War  Trade  Board;  tBainbridge  Colby,  United 
States  Shipping  Boavd:  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor, 
representing  the  Food  Controller;  Thomas  N*^!- 
;3on  i'erkins.  representing  Priority  Board,  and 
Gordon  Auchiucloss  a.s  Secretary. 

— Under  orders  of  the  Maximalist  Committee  on 
armed  naval  detacliment  seized  the  offices  of 
the  official  Petrograd  telegraph  agency,  the 
Central  telegraoh  office,  the  State  Baiik  and 
•Marine  Palace,  where  the  Preliminary  Parlia- 
ment had  been  in  session.  Parliament  st"- 
l>ended  its  sittings.  Premier  Kerensky  p] 
suarcls  about  the  public  Touildings.  Si  m 
guai-ds  were  .put  at  the  embassies.  Tlie  women's 
baittalion  v/aa  dra.wu  up  in  the  Bquare  in  front 
of  the  Wintei-  Palace. 

—The  British  forces  under  Gen.  .^lleniby  advanced 
within  tliirtv-tlhiee  miles  of  Jerusalem.  The 
(British  occuuied  Khuweilfeh.  Tell  Abu  Harere 
and  Tell  Esch  Sheri'ah.  about  twelve  miles 
northwest  of  Beersheba.  were  also  taken.  Gaza 
fell  before  tioops  advancing  up  the  'Mediter.-n- 
nean  Coast.  Gaza  is  about  fifty  miles  south- 
west of  Jerusalem. 

— Nine  million  tliree  hundred  and  six  thooisand 
.persons  subscribed  to  the  Second  Iiiberty  Loan, 
totalling  §4,617,532.300. 

— King  George  proclaimed  Sunday,  Jan.  6,  liDlS", 
as  a  day  ot   prayer  and   thanksgiving. 

Kov.  8— United  State-s  Marshal  .McCarthy  took 
possession  of  the  Haimburg- .American  Line 
steamsihip  offices  at  No,   45  Broadway. 

— Austro-Germau  troops  forced  their  way  across 
the  Livenza  River  and  won  a  victory  on  the 
middle  Tagliamento  front.  During  the  engage- 
ment 17.000  Italians,  with  80  guns,  surren- 
dered. .       ^^  ,        „ 

— The  Maximalists  deposed  Premier  Kerensky  of 
Russia  and  took  ])ossession  of  the  Government 
at   Petroerad.  , 

— Lieuts.  Hans  Beig  and  Loescher.  who  escaped 
from  the  internment  canip  at  Fort  iMcPherson, 
Ga  .  on  October  23.  were  captured  on  the  Rio 
Grande  at  Laredo.  Tex.,  as  they  were  trying 
to  get  across  the  river  into  Mexico. 

Nov.  9 — .4.  i)ermaiient  Inter-.^llied  Military  Com- 
mittee was  creafed  at  a  conference  of  English, 
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French  and  Italian  representatives.  Gen. 
Cadorna.  who  had  heeo  in  supieme  conimanJ, 
was  placed  on  the  new  committee.  Gen.  Diaz 
■was  appointed'  first  in  cornmand.  with  Gen. 
Badogllo  second  and  Gen.  Giardino  tliird. 
t—A  report  given  out  by  the  United  States  H.ydro- 
graj>hic  Office  said  that  an  American  steamer 
was  torpedoed  and  sunk  of£  tJie  Canary  IsQands 
«nd  another  American  ship?  was  torpedoed  off 
the  Algerian  coast. 
—Gen.  Allenby.  commanding  the  British  espedi- 
tion  advancing  against  the  Turks  before  Jeru- 
salem, reported  capturing  many  piisoners  and  a 
trausport.  Mounted  troops  reached  the  soutli 
'bank  of  the  Wadi  Hesu.  eleven  miles  north  of 
the  old  Turld.<='h  front.  The  northern  bank  of 
t)he  Wadi  Hesii  <md  Harbieh  was  taken  T'.ie 
Turkisii  coastal  railhead  at  Beit  Hanuu  was 
also  captured.  The  whole  Turkish  Army  le- 
treated  toward  it'he  north.  More  than  forty  guns 
were  captured. 

— ^German  trooiJs  landed  on  the  Island  of  Aland, 
in  the  Baltic  Sea.  at  the  mO'Uth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  between   Sweden  and   Finland. 

Not  1(>— The  AU-Russian  Congress  of  Wonkimen's 
and  Soldieis'  Delegates  (the  Maximalists) 
named  a  new  Cabinet  to  succeed  the  Kerensky 
body,  deiposed.  Lenine  was  named  as  Premier 
with  rLeon  Trotzky  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

— (Helsingfors.  the  capital  of  Finland,  was  le- 
.ported  occupied  by  the  Geimans. 

— iSecretary  of  War  Baker  announced  that  up  to 
about  June  1  the  losses  of  the  British  Expe- 
ditionajy  Forces  in  deatlis  in  action  and  deaths 
from  wound-s  were  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
of  all  the  men  sent  to  France  since  Che  begin- 
ning of   the   war. 

— British  field  batteries  took  np  positions  along 
tlie  Italian  front  line  of  defence  su[Ji)orting  the 
Italian  rear  guard  in  an  effort  to  stay  the 
Arustro-German  advance.  The  Sugano  Valley  on 
ithe  Trentino  front  was  occupied  by  the  Germans 
and  the  itown  of   Asiago  taken. 

— British  troops  in  Flanders  set  the  Gterman  line 
baclt  one-half  mile  on  a  front  of  a,  mile  and  a 
quarter   near    Passe henda el e. 

— Germa'i  aviators  threw  down  fifty  boimbs  in  the 
region  of  Dunkirk  Three  l)ersons  were  killed 
and  three  wounded.  The  liosnital  at  Zuyde- 
coote  was  attacked.  German "  aviatoj-s  threw 
down  incendiary   bombs,   killing  nine  persons. 

— Vice  Chan-seDor  Helfferioh  nf  Germany  resignetl 
and  was  succeeded  by  Fi-eidrioh  von  Payer. 

— Boris  Baklimet€.ff.  Russian  Ambassador,  repu- 
diated the  Maximalist  Government. 

— Admiral  Washington  L.  Oapips  ^vas  siiiierseded 
by  Charles  Piez.  a  Chicago  produotion  engi- 
neer, as  head  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. 

Nov.  11 — United  States  Secret  SeiTice  agents  said 
they  discovered  .$38, -106.742  worth  of  food  bid- 
den in  storage  warcfhouses  an  New  York  City 
not  indicated  in  warehouses  reports. 

— Food  Administrator  Hoover  announced  that 
"war  bread"  would  be  a  fact  in  the  United 
States  after  Deo  10  made  from  unmixed  wheat 
flom-.  skimmed  inilk  and  less  sugar  and  lard. 

— A  state  of  war  was  deolared  in  Finland.  The 
Provisional  SokUei-s'  Committee  appointed  a 
Commissary  of  Finland  in  i\>\ace  of  Gov.  Gen. 
Nekrasoff.  The  Diet  voted  to  elect  a  State 
Directorate  with  supreme  power. 

Nov.  12 — Stockholm  reported  a  battle  between 
Eussiau  tvooips  headed  by  Kerensky  and  the 
iBol.«.hevik  forces  at  Gotohina.  thirty  miles  south- 
west of    Petrograd. 

: — iPresident  Wilson  at  Buffalo  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  American  Federation 
■  of  Laibor.  He  said:  ".\ny  man  in  America  or 
anywhere  else  w)io  sudjposes  tihat  the  free  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  of  the  world  can  con- 
tinue if  the  Pan-Gennan  plan  is  achieved  and 
Genmau  power  fastened  on  the  world  is  as 
fatuous  as  the  dreamers  of  Rus.«ia." 

— ^Two  aviatora — Second  Lieut.  R.  L.  Johnson  of 
tlie  Canadian  Royal  Flying  Coii|>s  and  Sei-gt. 
Malloy  of  the  United  States  .Aviation  Section — 
were   killed   by  a   fall   near  Fort  Worth,    Tex. 

— Premier   i-loyd    George  said   in    Pai>-  that   half 


the  men  who  fell  in  vain  on  thei  western  front 
in    (Soptemiber.    1915,    could    have   saved    Serbia 
that    year     and     completed     the     blockade     of 
G-ermany. 
— Fuel    -Vdministrator    Garfield    ordei'ed    ttiat   the 
disa)lay    lighting   of    "The    Great    White    Wity" 
(Broadjvay,    New   York  City)   be  permitted  only 
between   7.45  and  11   P.   M.,   the  order  to  con. 
tinue  in   effect  during  the  war. 
— President    Wilson   ^proclaimed   35,000   bakei-s   in 
the  United   .States   under  license  after  Dec.    10 
1917.  under  penalty  of  So.OOO  fine  ov  two  yeaia 
in  jnoson  for  violation  of  the  provisions. 
Nov.   13 — Premiei-     Palnleve    of    France    and    bis 
Cabinet    resigned   following    fclieir   defeat   in   the 
Chamber  of   Deputies  by  a  vote  of  277  to   166. 
— Austi-o-German  troops  crossed  the  Lower   Piave 
at     the    point    nearest    Venice.     Itailian    troops 
strongly   counter-attacked   them  and  dix)ve   themj 
hack   toward   the  river.      On  the  Trentino  front 
tlie    Italians    counter-attacked   and   repulsed   the 
enemy  in  the  Asiago  region. 
— Twenty-fom-   survivors   arriving   at   an   -American 
port    reported    the   sinking   on    Oct.    27    of   the 
steamer     D.     N      Luckenbaoh    in    the    Bay    of 
Biscay.     Five   of   the    crew    were    killed. 
Nov.   14 — Premier  iLloyd   George  made  i>ublic   tha 
provisions  of   Hie  agreement   made  by   the   Brit- 
ish.   French    atid    Italian    Governments    for   the 
Inter- .\llied  War  Council  to  act  as  a  unit, 
— In    a    sipeeeh    betore    tlie    Investment    Bankera' 
Association     at     Baltimore,     Secretai-y     McAdoo 
stated   that    the    Government   expenditures    were 
running  far  below  estimates  given  Congress  and 
predicted    that    tlie    amount    of    money    to    ba 
raised  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918, 
would  not  exceed  $10,000,000,000. 
— Aimerican   trooos  ambuscaded  a  numiber  of  Ger- 
mans on  patrol  in  "No   Man's  Land  in  France, 
killing  and  wounding  a  mimlber  of  them.     One 
non-commissioned    American    officer    was    Idlled 
in  action. 
— Premier  Kerensky 's  forces  were  defeated  by  the 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  forces  between  Tsarkoe 
.    Selo  and  Pulkova.   twelve  miles  from  Petrograd. 
^Lieut.    Gen.    Oshima.    the  Japanese   Minister  of 
War.     said     that    the    despatch    of     troops    to 
Europe   was  an   imiiossibility   owing  to  the   cost 
and  the  lack  of  tonnage. 
— Provost    Marshal    General    Crowder  made  public 
the  "questionnaire"  for  the  second  quota  of  the 
draft. 
— A    cable    despatch    to    Copenhagen    stated    that 
Sib^ia  had  declared   its   independence  and   pro.- 
claimed    former   Em,  c^;- .i    Nicholas  of  Russia  as 
Em  pel  or. 
Nov.  15 — P'iiesident  Poin^ure  of  France  aippointed 

Georges   Clemenceau   Premier. 
— Jerusalem   was   cut   off  from   the  port  of  Jaffa, 
thirty-two  miles  to  tire  northwest.     The  railroad 
connecting   tliese  two   cities  wa^sseized  by   Gen. 
.illenby's  .British   forces. 
— The   Whit«  Book  issued   by  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment  .sihowcd    to    JU'iy    1.    1917,    the   conntry 
lost   5S6  sluijg  nf  S55.657  tons   and  625  sailors. 
Losse.i     during     July.     August     and     September 
brousht    the    total    of    vessels    lost    to    660    of 
1.020,000    tons    ?"d    the    numiher   of   sailors    to 
.\  713.     Of    tlie    vessels    lost    seventv-six    were    de- 
stroyed   by    esplosions    due     it   i.s   believed,    to 
bombs    Placed    alboard    tliem    by    German    spies, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  306  lives. 
— ^By  direction  of  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration all  .'-iDeculation   in  butter  and  eggs  was 
stoi).i>ed  by  the  exciianges  and  will  not  be  re- 
sumed  until    the   wa'i;  ends. 
— ^The    New    York     Diocesan     Convention    of    the 
Protestant    Eipiscopal    Chiuxh    declared    its    ap- 
proval and  suiJiPort  of  such  measures  as  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  see  fit  to  take  to  secure  the  estab- 
,   lishment    of    National    Prohibition    during    the 

war.  .    '  ',  ,  •    ■  '  '.   ' 

Nov.  16 — Visqciuut,,  CoiVdraj^  ■Chai'uni'an-  of  /the 
British  .iir,fiqavd;;resis'r|ed.  as  a  co}iseq,iience  of 
LoTfJi  0'Jailhcljff:e;'s'  'letter  to  Pi'emioi--  Lloyd 
George.  Lord  COwdi'ay.  Was"  ,ai>pointed  CSsiir- 
man  of  the  board  on  Jan.  2,  1617,  eucceedrng 
Lord  S.vdenham. 
— Premier  Clemenceau  made  (public  the  names  of 
the  new   French   Cabinet. 
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— In  a  cablegrain  to  King  Albeit  of  Belgium, 
cotigratirUitiiig  him  on  his  birtliday.  President 
Wil.son  said:  "Tlie  .pcoiile  of  tilie  United  States 
were  never  more  in  euirncst  than  in  tlieir  deter- 
'.imination  to  prosecute  to  a  encce.ssfiil  conclusion 
.this  war  agaiotit  tliat  [lO'Wer  to  seciure  for  the 
filtiire"  otoedienoe  to  the  laws  of  natioiL*  and 
respect  for  tlie  riglits  of  liumanity  " 

—Col.  House  ."tated  in  Londoi*  •lat  .America 
would  not  be  repreaented  on  the  iiiolitical  esid 
of  tlie  Supreme  Allied  War  Couneil  and  wlietlier 
slie  would  be  represented  on  the  military  end 
remained   for    President   Wil.son   to    decide 

— Hemry  Ford  was  made  assi.staiit  gencial  anana- 
gcr  of  tlie  United  States  Emergency  Fleet 
Corimratinn. 

— Concerning  the  Austio-Gei-man  offensive  on  tlie 
Italian  front  the  .French  W.ar  Office  said: 
'•The  Germans  have  greatly  exaggerated  ihe 
im.|)ortance  of  the"  Italian  defeat  The  Italian 
Awudes  are  far  fiom  being  defeated.  The 
Second  Army  only  has  seriou.sly  .-nffered.  On 
the  2-ith  of  October  a  violent  offeusive  of  the 
GermaiLS  ibetween  Prezzo  and  Tol'iiiino  tooik  the 
positions  of  the  Kolovi.st  and  gained  the  high ' 
vall<^v.s  of  Judrio  and  Natisone.  On  the  25t.U 
aud  2'6th  after  the  loss  of  Matajur  and  Mont 
iMagior.  the  .Second  Army  fell  back,  first  on 
the  Tagliamento.  then  ou  the  Piave.  The  line 
of  the   Piave  is  actually  solidly  held." 

Nov.  17 — ^Piof  Jaw  Kucharzevski.  historian.  wa.<i 
appointed  first  Premier  of  the  new  Polish  state. 

— The  Governmesit  of  Brazil  procilainied  a  state  of 
siege  in  tlie  Federal  Distiict  and  in  the  States 
of  Rio  Janeiro.  Sao  Paulo.  Parana,  Santa  Gatli- 
avina  and  Rio  Grande  de  Sol. 

—Washington  reiiorted  an  .\mencan  soldier  ot 
Gen.  Per.sliing'.s  forces  found  guilty  by  court 
maa-tial  of  assaulting  aaid  murdering  a  Fi'ench 
■woman  was  executed   by   a  fifing  squad 

— British  and  Gorman  light  cruiser.-i  came  into 
action  oft  Heligolarad.  The  British  Admiralty 
reawrted  one  German  light  cruiser  afire  and 
sinking  and  one  mine  sweeper  sunk. 

— Peace  'between  the  revolutionists  was  declared 
do  Moscow  with  victoi-j'  for  the  Bolsheviki, 
cables  from  Petrograd  stated.  The  \\hite 
Guard   and   the   Military   Cadets  were   disarmed 

Nov.  18 — The  Department  of  Communication  of 
Ja.pan  announced  that  tihe  negotiations  with  the 
'United  States,  by  which  Ja.pan  was  .seekicig  to 
iliavo  the  Armciican  embaigo  on  steel  laised  to 
a  certain  extent  in-  Jaipan's  favor,  had  been 
broken  off.  .  ,      _    .,      ,      , 

—Disorders  were  reported  in   Zurich,   Switzerland 
lirompted  ,by  pacifist  organizations.     The  use  ot 
machine  guns  and  eabies  was   required   to   break 
nil   the   mo.te.  , 

Tlie  f'ity   of   Jaffa  on   the  I.Mediterranean    coast. 

thiity-two  miles  tioithwest  of  Jerusalem,  was  (vc- 
cur.ied  hy    the  Briti.<?li    Army    in   Palestine 

^'ov.  10— One  hundred  and  forty  German.s  found 
on  River  Street,  HoUiokcn.  N.  J.  (barred  aiea). 
were  arrested  and  interned  for  the  iperiod  of  the 

lo  the  Honse  of  Commons   Lloyd  George  stated 

that  five  s.uibma,rines  had  been  destroyed  on  one 
day.   Nov.   17. 

—  President  Wil.son  issued  a  'proclamation  requir- 
ing all  alien  enemies  to  register  and  barring 
them  from  aii-ship.'=,  ballcocis,  flying  maclunes, 
and  any  ocean,  bay.  river,  or  other  water.s 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore  line  of  tlie 
United  States  except  on  iniblic  femes:  also 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  ,  ,.,.,. 

K     F   Howe   of    New    York,    .a    director   lo    she 

luternational     Harvester     Com,pany.     was     made 
civilian  .member  of  the   .Aircraft  Board. 

—  Daniel  Willard,  President  of  the  Baltimore  .ml 
Ohio     Railroad,     was     a.ppointed     by     President 

f-  Wilson .  Cliairman  of  tlie  .War  Industries   Board, 
';     succeedieig  Frank  .^i.'  ScQ.tt.  iW^ifened. 
!Noiv    20— The    Navy    peipartment    announced    the 
■  .Binking. by.  collision   "ith  the' iran.=,port   Rose  of 
the   United   States   desti^oyer  '  CUauncey      X.ieut. 
Commander  Walter  E.    Reno,   who  was  m  com- 
mand-   his    two    junior   officers.    Lieut.    Charles 
P.   Wedderburn   and    Ensign   Hari-y    G.    Skinner 
jr.*.  and  eigliteen  enlisted  mea  wei'e  lost. 


— .\fter  confeieiice  of  the  American  W^ar  Mission 
and  the  Biitish  War  Ca.binet  Premier  Llo.vd 
George  .-aid  that  the  colla.|ise  of  Russia  aaid  the 
reverses  in  Italy  "make  it  even  anore  impera- 
tive than  before  that  the  Ufiited  States  send 
as  many  trooi>3  as  ipussible  across  the  Atlanti: 
as  early  as  ))Ossiible.  Assu.ming  that  the  su'b- 
niaiiue  .'situation  does  not  get  woree,  the  easing 
of  the  po.sition  of  the  .\llies  depends  entirely 
upon  the  dates  on  wliicli  the  .imc^acan  pro- 
gramme of  launching  6.000,000  tons  of  shijjijing 
prouii.sed   for  1918   comes  into  .practical   effect." 

— T'le  French  Cha;in!ber  of  Dftixities  gaie  a  vote 
of  coufideiiee  to  M.  Clemenceau,  the  new 
Premier.   Jl'S   to  (Jo. 

— ^^Malcolm  Gifford.  twice  tried  .witihout  result  on 
a  charge  of  killieig  his  chauffeur  near  Ti'O'y, 
N.  Y.,  April.  1'JI3.  was  lulled  in  action  in 
France,   serving   with    the    Canadian   trooii>s. 

Nov.  21 — Biitish  troops  under  Lieut.  Gen.  B.\ng 
smashed  the  Htudeilburg  line  on  a  thirty-mile 
fiont  from  .\rra8  to  St.  Quentin  to  a  depth 
of  one  to  five  miles,  the  Briti.'^ih  foremost  lines 
reacliing  to  within  four  miles  west  of  Ca.mbrai,  a 

'  railway  centre  of  German  comimunicatioD.  .it 
one  ixiint  the  Bvitish  advanced  more  than  five 
miles  beyond  the  German  first  line.  Thirteen 
villages  and  more  than  9,000  prisoners  were 
taken  by   the   British. 

— The  House  of  Commons,  209  to  171.  adopted  an 
amendment  to  tlie  Electoral  Bill  disfranchising 
conscieiutiou.s  objectois  to  war. 

—  British  forces  in  Palestine  advanced  five  miles 
northwest  of  Jerusalem. 

Nov.  22— Col.  E.  -M.  House  with  others  of  the 
American   War  iMission   arrived  in   Paris. 

—  Louis  WeidC'x'hold  jr.  of  the  Underwriters'  As- 
sociation annoumced  in  Philadelphia  that  be- 
ginning Nov.  23  insurance  rates  on  buildings 
and  their  contents  would  be  Advanced  from  50 
to  30  iJer  cent.,  due  to  the  maciy  fires  caused 
hy  'German  .plotters.  The  advanced  rates  are 
effective  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  .Maryland,  Virginia.  Delaware  and  part  of 
We.st   Virginia. 

— Tho  Admiralty  announced  that  a  Britisli  ai'.v 
l>la.ne  flew  from  England  to  a  British  base  in 
the  .Mediterranean  aad  dropij>ed  ibo'Uibs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Constantinople.  The  trip  of  2. COO 
miles   was  made   in  a   seiies  of   eight  flights. 

—  Germany  declared  a  new  barred  zone,  including 
the  Azores  and  the  remaining  channel  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  had  been  left  open  to 
Greece. 

— Gov.  Keith  Neville  of  Nebraska  yesigned  to 
taitt  into  Federal  .service  the  7.th  Regiment.  Ne- 
braska National  G'Uard.  of  which  he  has  oeeh 
made  Colonel 

— The  Briti-^h  Government  .proiiosed  war  decora- 
tiotie  for  the  fo.llowi,ng  t'nited  .States  naval  offi- 
cers: Distinguished  Service  Order.  Lieut.  Com. 
Charles  .\.  Blakely  and  Lieut.  Com.  George  F, 
Neal:  Disting.uiiihod  'Service  Cio.ss,  Lieut. 
Fra.nldin  Loftin  ,ind  Ensign  Henry  N.  .Fallon: 
Distinguished  'Service  -Medal.  Quartermaster 
il.'irst  Class  W.  H  Ju.=tice  and  Chief  -Maohinist's 
.Mate  R.   G.   McNaughton 

— The  French  estimate  of  the  GeriiMu  forces  on 
the  uester',1  frO'Ut  during  1017  was:  On  the 
A)sne-Oham;>agne  line,  57;  .\isne-Vi.g.:iy  and 
Messines,  78;  Verdun.  21:  Lens.  7:  Flandws. 
00:  Aisne,  "Bctober  1017."  13.  Total.  266 
divL-sions.  .\  Geimaa  army  division  con-'^ists  of 
abont  14.000  men;  a  total  of  3.724.000  Ger- 
mans  on   the    western    fiont 

— Rear  .Vdmiral  Wasliington  IL  Oapps  resigtied 
as  general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporatioa. 

Nov.  24— The  Navy  Deiiartment  announced  that 
an  .A.merican  destroye;'  had  cai)tured  a  Gei-man 
•submarine.  .Ml  of  the  crew  were  taken  .prison- 
ers.    The   U  'boat  sank. 

— Leon  Trotzlcy.  the  Bolshevik  Foreign  Minister, 
.jiublishcd  the  text  of  confidential  papers  which 
.he  said  pas.sed  between  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office  and  foreign  Governments.  a«d  showed, 
he  added,  that  Czar  Nicholas  had  dcmainded 
that  tlie  Allies  keep  hands  off  Poland  and 
claimed  OonstantinAlile  as  a   Ru-ssian   jiont.  . 

— New    York    Hartior    and    its    shipping    fa/cilities 
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were  "ordered  placed  under  inilitar,y  control  to 
title  end  of  the  war,  taking  effect  midnight  Not. 
25.  lt)17.  United  States  Regulara  to  act  as 
guards. 

— <)l>era.tio!i  of  all  railroade  east  of  Chicago  &s  oiw 
tranapovitation  unit  was  decided  on  between  of- 
ficials of  the  roada  and  the  Government.  The 
ti'aickaige.  ecjuipmeut  and  lalxw  of  every  road  to 
ibe  pooled  for  the  i>6riod  of  the  war. 

— The  British  War  Office  announced  100  big  puns 
ihad  been  caj>tiired  in  the  operations  about 
Caiubrai.  „      .      , 

— Ambassador  BaMimeCeff  of  UiKsia  formally  re- 
jected the  authority  of  tlie  Bolsheviki  iu  con- 
trol  of   Pefcjwgrad. 

— Eeax  Admiral  Frederic  K.  Hams  was  ap- 
pointed Geueial  Manager  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet   Comwratiou.  .,      ^    .^,       ,,      , 

Nov  25 — 'U  S  Ensign  Kenneth  Smith.  i<\ank 
J.  Brady,  gunner,  and  I.  'F.  WUkenseu, 
mechanician,  were  rescued  off  the  French 
Coast  from  a  disabled  hydroplane  to  whiah 
tliey   had   been    clinging   for   sixty   lioirrs. 

— Col.  HouBe.  Gen.  Bliss.  Admiral  Benson  and 
the  other  members  of  the  American  Mission 
visited  tihe  Picpus  Cemetery  and  placed  on  the 
tomib  of  Lafayette  a  floral  wreath  beawng  the 
inscriipfion,  "From  the  American  War  iMiasion, 
in   grateful   remembrance." 

— I'ope  Benedict  announced  through  Cardinal 
Gibbons  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Patrick  J. 
Hayes.  Auxiliary  Bishoip  of  New  York,  as 
Military-Bislioip  of  the  Catholic  ix-iest^  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  here  and  abroad. 

Not.  26 — The  Biitish  advanced  their  line  before 
Bullecourt  and  captured  a  number  of  German 
trGU  c  li  ^s 

—/French -British  infanfciy  aod  artillery  Teaohed  t.he 
Italian  northern  line  after  an  eight-day  march, 
coA-ering   fifteen   nailes   a  day. 

— tPresident  "Wilson  ordered  that  the  alcoliolic 
content  of  beer  be  cut  to  3  .per  cent,  and  the 
TOlivme  of  grain  used  cut  to  70  per  cent. 

— A  Presidential  proclamation  barred  eno-mj-'  aliens 
from  wit'hin'  100  yards  of  the  New  York  City 
•waterfront. 

— Frai:ioe  and  Italy  ordeared  their  Swiss  frontiers 
closed   for   an   indefinite  iperiod. 

— 'Bribiah  caviaiiy  captured  Bittii  Station  three 
and  one-half  miles   w&«t  of  Jerusaleoa. 

— Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  announced 
that  the  business  of  all  insurance  comiwnies, 
except  life,  incof/nxirated  ucder  the  llanv.s  of 
enemy  or  ally  of  enemy  countries,  nmist  be 
liquidated. 

Nov.  27 — Aiustria  and  Germany  closed  their  Swiss 
frontiers. 

— London  reported  the  ton)edoing  of  the  Ameri- 
oam  steamer  Actaeon  (a  seized  Gterman  liner, 
formerly  the  Adanistupmi)  off  the  Spanish 
coast :  thirty-sevesi  men  were  repotted  mi.ising. 

Nov.  2'8 — Eepi'Csentatives  sent  by  Ensign 
Krylenko.  the  Bolshevik  Comiinander  in  Chief 
of  the  Russian  Armies,  were  received  in  tihe 
Geiiman  lines  and  infoiimed  that  the  Germans 
had  consented  to  negotiate  Dec.  3  for  an 
armistice. 

— Cardinal  G<aapa,ri,  Papal  iSecretary  of  State, 
said:  "The  Holy  Father  is  not  prepa<ring  any 
new   apipeal  looking  toward  peace^ 

— Using  two  fresh  divisions  the  Germans  recap- 
tured part  of  the  village  of^Fontaine  Notre 
Ekame.  Gen.  Byng's  trooi*  held  the  Bourlon 
Wood  line  and  took  500  prisoners. 

— The  Kin^  of  Norway.  Denmark  and  Sweden 
met  in  Chrisitiania  to  confer  on  the  German 
threat  to  invade   Denmark. 

— Oomiplete  results  of  the  elections  in  Petrograd 
for  the  Constituent  -Assembly  showed  that  the 
Bolsheviki  head  the  poll  with  over  400,000 
votes;  the  Cadets.  250,000;  and  the  Social 
Revolutionaries,  150.000.  Six  seats  go  to  the 
Bolsheviki.  four  to  the  Cadets,  and  two  to  the 
Social  Revolutionaries.  The  Bolsheviki  have 
Lenine.  Zinoviev,  Trotzky,  Kwrnenev.  Kollon- 
tay.  and  Stalin;  the  Cadets.  LMiliokoT,  Vinaver, 
Kutler.  and  Rodichev.  and  tlie  Social  Revo- 
lutionaries  Chernov   and    Kamkov. 

Not.  29 — 'Lord  Lansdow?ne  in  a  letter  to  a  iLondon 
nevi^paa>eT  renewed  his  peaice  proposal. 


— A  German  destioyer  struck  a  mine  c>rf 
Westikappelle.  Holland  and  sank.  Only  two 
of  her  crew   were  saved. 

— The  first  session  of  tlie  Inter-Allied  Conference 
on  war  measures   was  held  in  Paris. 

— Applicatioas  for  life  insurance  received  by  the 
Militarj  and  Naval  Bureau  of  War  Risk  to- 
talled to  date  $l,oa2,938,000;  munber -w£  ap- 
ipliica.tJons.    120.200;    average    insuiance.    %'ii.^^l. 

Nov.  30 — The  British  Government  disclaimed 
any  connection  wiOh  Lord  Lansdowne'a  i>eaca 
(suggestion. 

— -Negotiatioas  were  concluded  between  ths 
United  States  and  Holland  by  which  the  for- 
mer was  to  have  the  use  o€  tlie  Dutch  shiipping 
tied   uj)  in   American   ports. 

— "Rairtbow  Division,"  U.  S.  A.,  of  which  the 
€9th  Regiment,  New  York,  was  a  unit,  reached 
France.  Every  State  in  the  Union  is  retire- 
eented   in   the  division. 

— -Tlw  Germans  retook  ground  Sn  tihe  Oambrai 
saUent   between   Bourlon  and   Bloeuvres. 

— The  .stamp  tax  provisions  of  the  United.  States 
War  Revenue  Act  became  effective. 

J)ec.   1 — The  British  regained  much  of  the  ground 

^  lost  to  ti!ie  Germans  on  the  drive  of  Nov.  30. 
Berlin  claataed  4,000  prisoners  taken  in  three 
days'   fighting. 

— The  Kings  of  Norway.  Denmark  and  Sweden 
agreed:  first,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  t!>e 
war,  to  stick  together;  second,  to  maintain 
neutrality  toward  all  tielligerent  ix>we.«. 

—The  Reichstag  voted  a  credit  of  15,000,000.000 
marks  ($3,000,000,000),  two  Independent  So- 
cialists voting  in  oppo.sition. 

— The  text  of  an  alleged  secret  agreement  among 
Prance.  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Italy  was 
published  at  Petrograd  by  the  Bolshevik  Gov- 
ernment. The  document,  it  was  stated,  was 
signed  in  London  April  26,  1915  by  Viscount 
Grey,  former  Foreign  Secreta-rj- ;  Paojl  Cam^boi, 
French  Ambas>sa<lor  to  Great  Britain;  and 
Count  Benciendorff,  the  Bussian  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain.  Italy  was  to  have  tlie  as- 
sistance of  the  French  and  British  naval  forces. 
After  peace  Italy  was  to  receive  the  Trentano. 
the  fiouthem  Tyrol  to  the  Brenner  Pass, 
Trieste  and  Istria  and  Dalimatia.  Italy  was  to 
govenn  tflie  foreign  relationshijja  of  Albania  if 
that    country    became    an    autonomous    Govern- 

•  ment.  France.  Great  Britain  and  Russia  were 
to  sup[>ort  Italy  in  preventing  the  Papal  in- 
fluence fi-oim  ending  the  war  and  in  inegulating 
questions  conceming  tlie  war.  Italy's  co- 
operation was  to  begin  one  month  after  tne 
ratification  of  the  agreement. 

— Since  the  United  States  entered  the  war  1,394 
men  in  various  branches  of  the  military-  ser- 
vice have  died,  been  wounded  or  reported  cap- 
tured, according  to  a  seport  of  the  War  De- 
partment, 

Dec.  2 — Germans  forced  the  British  to  retire 
from  ground  they  bad  captured  at  Slasnieres, 
ithree  and  one-,half  miles  eouth  of  Camibrai. 
The  Germans  made  fifteen  attacks  on  th« 
British  line.  They  were  finally  repulsed  with 
losses  to  the  Germans  estimated  to  be  g-oeater 
than  almost  anj  other  fn^elve  hours'  fighting  in 
the   war. 

— American  volunteer  anny  engineers  engaged  :n 
railway  cocnstawction  work  near  Gouzeaucourt 
•were  caught  in  an  attack  by  •Geirman  trooi»  and 
in  the  engagement,  so  France  later  informed  the 
Governimient  at  Washington,  a  considerable 
mimiber  of  the  AiucricaniS  were  killed  a.nd 
wounded. 

— The  Kntpp  Gun  Works  oiiened  a  branch  fac- 
tory at  Lucerne,  Switzeiiand.  with  $^,000,000 
capital. 

— Baron  Lowen,  the  Swedish  Minister  to  Argen- 
tina, quit  Buenos  Ayres  without  formal  fare- 
wells. 

—Jacob  H.  Sohiff,  at  a  dinner  given  in  New 
Yoirk  City,  raised  .$1,060,000  in  two  houre  for 
the  National  Jewish  War  Relief  Fimd.  He 
conti-iibuted  $200,000,  and  Nathan  Straus, 
$30,000 

— A  new   Cahinet  in   China  was  ainpointed. 
Dec.  3— The     Inter-.\llied     War     Conference      ui 
Paris    clased    'with    an    ,<iddress    by    Col.    E.    M. 
House.     Chairman     of    the    American    'Mission, 
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felicitating   l-Vance  on   her  sacrifices  and  woric. 

— Berlin  stated  that  local  armistices  bad  been 
agreed. to  by  tbe  German  ■and  Kiiusian  divisioua 
bolding  the   lines   from    lVii>et  to  Lipa. 

— Secretary  of  the  'i^reasury  .McAdoo  submitted 
at  the  opening  of  Cougresss  the  largest  year's 
budget  in  the  history  of  the  United  States — 
more  tlian  513.500.000.000— to  ctur.v  on  the 
■wai-  and  governmeutal  departments.  More 
than  $11,000,000,000  is  direct  war  budgoit 

—  Government  war  savings  staimps  were  placed 
ou   sale   for   tlie   first  time. 

Dec.  4 — rresident  Wilson  in  his  second  war  mes- 
sage to  a  joint  session  of  Congress  urged  a 
declaiatioo  of  Avaa-  against  Aiistiua-H'imffary. 

— London  reix>rted  the  sinking  of  the  British 
■passenger  steamer  Apaipa  with  a  loss  of  eighty 
lives. 

— ^The  I''rcnc]i  iForeign  Office^ announces  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Supreme  Allied  Naval  Committee  dS 
a  'xsalt  of  tiUe  Inter-Allied  Co<itereaioe.  iMili- 
tary  unity,  it  was  also  announced,  was  in  the 
j>rocess   of   realization. 

— Berlin  reiwrted  that  a  Bussian  deputation  was 
received  by  I'rince  Leopold  of  (Bavaria,  Com- 
imander  in  Chief  of  the  Jia.«t.  Negotiations 
for    an    armistice    were   immediateily  ibegun. 

— 'SSiie  follO'wing  message  from  riesident  Wilson 
to  the  King  of  Roumania  was  transmitted 
through  the  Depaitment  of  .'Stiarte:  "The  people 
oJ  the  United  States  have  "wateheid  with  feel- 
ings of  warmest  sj^mpathy  and  admiration  the 
courageous  struggle  of  Yonr  Majesty  and  the 
people  of  Eouniania  to  preserve  from  t.he  domi- 
nation of  German  militarism  their  Jiatioaal 
integrity  and  freedom.  The  Govemmeut  of  the 
United  States  is  deteirmined  to  continue  to 
assist  Boumania  in  this  struggle.  At  the  same 
time  I  wish  to  assure  Your  '.Majesty  that  tlie 
United  States  will  .suppoit  Roumania  afteir  the 
war  to  the  ibest  of  its  abiJity,  and  that  i"  any 
final  negotiatiouiS  for  peace  it  wiH  use  its 
constant  efforts  to  see  to  it  that  the  integrity 
o£  Roumania  as  a  free  and  inde,|)endent  nation 
as  adequately  safeguarded." 

Dec'.  5 — -A.  Vienna  cable  quote<l  Emijeror 
Charles  a5  saying  in  an  address  to  an  Austro- 
German  delegatioo  that  the  Dual  Monarchy  was 
ready  at  any  time  to  conclude  a  (peace  that 
would  g-iiararitee  tlie  integrity  of  the  monarchy. 

— With  fredh  divisions  the  Germans  fo^vced  Gen. 
Diaz  to  yield  slightly  on  the  Asiago  Plateau  itt 
Italy. 

— ^Tlie  House  Coamnitteo  on  i^oreign  Affairs  voted 
iiaanimously  that  a  state  of  war  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Austria-Hungar^', 
dating,  from   noon    Dec.    5.    1917. 

— ^The  German  auxiliary  cruiser  Botuia  was  re- 
ported bloivn  ui>  in  collision  witih  a  O-eaman 
miue  off   the  IMand   of    Amagar. 

— The  Brazilian  High  War  Comanission  B'n-ived 
in  New  York. 
-X)ec.  '6 — A  U  boat  sank  the  Ajnerican  destroyer 
Jacob  Jones  wliile  she  was  on  patrol  dnity.  It 
was  the  first  regular  warship  of  tJie  United 
States  Navy  destroyed  by  the  'Germans.  Sixty- 
nine  officers  and   men  were   reported   missing 

— -Tlio  British  War  Office  reported  tbe  strategic 
withdrawal  of  troops  marking  the  Noyelles-sur- 
I'Escaut  and  Bomlon  Wood  line,  west  of 
Cnmbrai. 

— German  aeroplaji'cs  raided  London  and  enrirons, 
killing  seven  persons  aiid  injuring  twenty-one. 
Six  enemy  aemplanes   were  captured. 

— In  tlie  new  offensive  ir  (Norfliern  Italy  Berlin 
reported  the  captur-e  of  11,000  prisoners  and 
sixty   guns. 

— The  Hoase  of  Commons  agreed  to  the  disfrao- 
chiseiment  of  conscientious,  objectors,  to  continue 
for  the  duration  of  .t)he  war  and  five  years 
thereafter. 

Dec.  7 — The  joint  resolution  of  Coiigiess  declar- 
ing war  on  Aiistria-'Hunga'ry  was  n^assed  with 
tout  one  dis.'ieuting  vote,  and  signed  by  the 
President  at  5.03  1'.  M.  The  House  vote  was 
365  yeas,  1  naj-;    the  'Senate.   74  to  0. 

— 'Gen.  .\Ueniby,  in  PaQestine,  re.ixirtcd  that  Brit- 
ish  trooiis  occivpied   the   town  of  He'bron. 

— A  general  order  giving  preferential  shipment  to 
food,    fuel  and    Government  supplies   was  issued 


by     Robert    3.     Lovett,     Director     of     Priority 
'X^aaaportation  in  the  Tjnited  States. 

Dec.  S — Jerusalem  surrendered  to  Gen.  Alleuby 
and  the  Biitiish  forces.  British  Kreivah  and 
'ilohamjnedan  Teawesentatives  safeguarded  ihe 
holy  places.  W'elali  and  liome"'  country  troops, 
advancing  from  tlie  diroction  of  Bethl-ehem, 
djove  'back  the  enemy  and,  passing  Jerusalem 
ad  tilie  eaat,  e-it.alblished  themselves  oa  the 
Jerusalem-Jeric'lio  road.  At  tihe  same  tiuu 
London  infaiiitry  and  disinoimted  yeomanry  at- 
tacked the  strong  eaieony  positions  west  and 
iioithwest  of  Jerusalem  and  placed  themaelvek 
■astride  the  Jerusalem- Shechem  aoad.  ■Tlie  Hoi; 
City,  'being  thus  isolated,  isunendea'cd  to  Gr&d. 
AlleiKby. 

— Jeru'sale-m's  'caiiJtui'e  iby  'the  Britislli  rapresemits 
the  se\enth  fall '  of  the  Holy  City  before  be- 
siegers since  its  stormy  history  ibegan  ntore  tnau 
3.000  years  ago.  Tlie  last  Christian  ruler  over 
it  ivas  the  Cieiiman  Kniperor  Fred'Ciiok  II.,  fkvm 
1220  to  1244.  It  has  beein  in  ithe  hands  of 
Assyiiana,  Bafbylouians,  Greeks,  Romians,  Araibs 
a;nd  Turks.  It  con'tains  the  Oliristian  Meoca, 
the  Holy  Sep'ulc'hre,  tiiat  stirred  those  tre- 
mendous religious  and  military  plwnomena  of 
bhe  Middle  .\ge.s — the  Crasades.  Jerusalem 
was  a  I'acton'  in  tJie  life  of  every  great  oon- 
queior  fiom  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Alexander  the 
'Great  io  N'apoleon.  Modem  Jeinisalem  is  a 
fitii'ongly  '  fortified  city,  protected  hy  'uip-to-date 
armainient. 

—  Gen.  Alleniby  'bega.n  Oiis  active  campaign  in 
Paleitime  vvit'h  Jenisalem  as  Oils  -dbjective,  with 
the  investment  and  capture  of  the  City  of  Beer- 
sheba.  just  inside  the  soutfliern  "border,  on  Oct. 
31,  1917.  The  Ciinipaign  was  pushed  with  gie.^t 
speed  and  energy.  Gaza  fell  on  Nov,  7,  Aiicalon 
ivae  captured  on  Nov,  0.  On  iNov.  14  AUereby 
reported  the  capture  of  the  junction  ipoint  of 
the  Beershcba -Damascus  railway.  Jaffa  was 
taken   and  then   .Teinisalem  ■was  invested. 

— Kcaiador  severed  diplomatic  Telaticms  with  Ger- 
many. 

— ^Detfliatches  from  Madrid  stated  that  •Uie  revo- 
lutionist movement  in  Portugal  Oiad  tieBU  eyc- 
cessful,  that  the  Cabinet  'had  resigned  and  that 
Dr.  Aftonso  Costa,  former  Premier,  favoiied  a 
Provisional   Government. 

Dec.  9 — .V  proclamation  to  the  Rus-ian  nation 
was  issued  bv  tlie  Russian  Govewiraent  announc- 
ing that  "Kaledine  and  Koniiloff.  assisted  by 
the  Iimjierialists  and  Con.stitiutional  Demociats, 
have  raised  a  'revolt  and  declared  war  in  tlie 
Don  region  against  the  people  and  the 
revolution." 

— The  Battle  of  Asiago  was  virtually  eiwiiended, 
with  the  enemy  checked  in  breaking  tlu'ougJl  to 
the  Brenta  Valley  and  the  plain  a  few  miles 
below. 

— ^Col.  Ernest  'E.  Jannickj-  resigned  as  commander 
of  t'he  47tli  New  York  Infanfe. 

Dec.  10 — .A  counter  ie\olt  in  tSoutheastern  Russia 
under  the  leadeishiji  of  Gens.  Kaledine,  Dutofr 
and  KoJiiiloff.  was  aimed  at  seizing  the  author- 
ity in  that  region  and  in  cutting  off  food  sup- 
plies from  Siberia  Gen.  Alesieff  and  Michael 
Rodzia'uko.  President  of  the  Duma,  wei'e  at 
Novo-Oherkask,  capital  of  the  territory  of  the 
Don  Cossacks   and   the  centre  of  the  revolt. 

— Obse«'vation  trenches  lost  by  the  Italians  east  of 
Cajx)  Sile,  on  the  iLoiver  Piave  line,  were  re- 
taken by   the   Ita'lian  forces. 

— A  despatch  from  Ja.ssy.  Roumania.  .=tated  that 
an  armistice  for  three  months  between  the  Ger- 
man and  Roumanian  forces,  taking  in  also  the 
Rivssians  ou  the  Roinn.aniau  front,  had  been 
agreed  \mon. 

Dec.  11 — The  Italians  launched  an  air  raid  over 
the  'German  lines.  On  a  narrow  .oectoj  ou  the 
.\siago   over    150   ainiilanes   'participated. 

— ^Germans  began  a  licavy  slielling  along  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  fronts  in  Flanders.  Reixirts  to 
London  and  Paris  indicated  tliat  the  Kaiser 
was  placing  every  available  gun — those  cap- 
■bured  in  Italy  and  imany  released  from  the  Rus- 
sian front — tor  a  great  artilleiT  battle  in  the 
west  before  the  American  forces  became  really 
active. 

— London  reported  the  destruction  iby  an  eaplosion 
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on  ^>ov.  22  of  a  chemical  factory  of  Griesheim, 
near  Frankfort.  It  coA'ered  forty-four  acres. 
Scores  of  worlcmen  and  chemists  we'ro  killed,  it 
wa.5.  .said. 

—A  Russian  Government  wireless  message  lo 
London  said:  "The  secxjnd  sitting  of  the  Oon- 
stitue«it  Assejn.bly  was  opened  by  a  person 
authorized  by  the  Council  of  the  People's  Com- 
tni.ssaries.  There  were  400  memlbei-s  present." 
The  message  was  signed  toy  Lenine.  head  of  the 
Bolshevik  Government;  Uritzky.  Commissary  for 
Elections  to  the  Assembly,  and  by  Guseff.  rfeo- 
retai-y  to  the  Military  Bevohi'tionary  Com- 
mittee. 

-iSpealung  at  Bedford,  Wdaiston  Sipeacer 
Churchill,  iMinister  of  Munitions,  said  that  the 
situation  was  more  serious  than  it  had  been 
•reasonable  three  months  ago  to  ex!>ect.  The 
connti-y  and  the  Allied  cause.  Col.  Churchill 
said,  were  endangered.  The  future  of  tlhe  Brit- 
ish Kmpire  and  of  democratic  civilization  was 
hauging  in  the  balance.  ''When  I  say  the 
country  is  passing  through  a.  time  of  danger, 
J  mean  there  are  people  who  wish  to  tuins 
about  a  premature  peace.  They  are  listening 
to  the  sophistries  and  dangerous  counsel  of  cer- 
tain, politicians.  People  who  say  're-state  your 
war  aims'  really  mean  to  make  peace  with  the 
victorious  Hiuis." 


— Advices  from  A'igo.  Spain,  indicated  that  qaiiefc 
reigned  throughout  Portugal.  The  numbei'  kill«3. 
and  injured  which  overthrew  tha  Ministi-y  wa3 
placed  at  530.  Former  Premier  Costa  wa3  re- 
iPorted  arrested  in   Oporto. 

— The  Austrian  battleship  Wien  was  rejjorted  tor- 
pedoed -and  sunk  in  tho  Jfediterranean  tsea. 

Dec.  12 — In  a  mass  attack  'the  Germaos  struck 
the  British  line  between  Bullecoiu-t  and  Queant, 
ten  miles  west  of  Caimbrai,  but  Gen.  Byng 
repulsed  the  enemy  aftea'  they  Iiad  gained'  a 
foothold  in  the  first  liue  along  a  front  of  GOO 
yaxds. 

— The  Bolsihevik  garrison  at  Mohileff  fought  witih 
newly  arrived  trqops.  Shock  battalions  and 
Cossaclis  advancing  on  Moliileff  fought  with,  the 
Bolshevilii  and  defeated  them. 

— The  United  States  freight  steamer  .Minnesota, 
under  control  of  the  Goveiament  Shidjpiag 
Boaid.  struck  a  suibmerged  rock  in  East  Biver, 
near  Hell  Gate,  and  was  beached  at  Lawrence 
Point. 

— G<iv.  Cox  of  Ohio  seized  coal  trains  and  dis- 
tributed  tlieir    contents   to   consuming   points. 

— Tlie  World's  exiwsure  of  east  side  coal  sjiecula- 
tora  caused  Fuel  Administrator  Schley  to  eliut 
off  supplies  from  malefactors.  Angry  crowds 
besieged  coal  yards  and  dealers  throughout  con- 
gested  districts  of   Greater  JJew  Yoirk. 


AMERICA'S      WAR      TRADE      BALANCE      $7,773,000,000. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States  since 
the  European  war  began  to  November  1,  1917,  was  37,773,004,669.  Exports  for  October  were  valued 
at  §542,000,000.  Merchandise  exported  for  the  ten  months  ended  October  31,  1917,  were  valued  at 
S5,149,000,000,  against  S4,443,000,000  in  1916  and  82,867,000,000  In  1915,  and  imports  for  the  ten  months 
show  an  increase  of  8494,000,000  over  the  previous  year. 


1917. 

October 

September . 

August 

July.... 

June 

May 

April 

March 

February.. . 
January 

1916. 

October 

September. 
August .... 

July 

June 

May 

April 


Exports. 


.$542, 
456 
490 
374 
576 
551 
530, 
551 
467, 
613, 

492, 
515, 
510, 

444, 
464, 
474 
398- 


,000,000 
,201,567 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,278,328 
683,406 
555,693 

813,918 
109,185 
167,438 
713,984 
,085,956 
,803.637 
,.568,.532 


Imports.      Exc.  Exports 


.8221 
236, 

'270, 
226, 
307, 
281, 
254, 
270, 
199, 
241, 


.000,000 
196,898 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000  000 
484,439 
479,996 
816,282 


178,658,730 
164,038,614 
199,316,480 
182,722,938 
245,795,438 
229,188,957 
218,236,397 


S32I 
220 
220 
148 
269 
270, 
276, 
280, 
268 
371 


,000,000 
,004,669 
000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
793,889 
203,410 
739,411 


314,155,188 
351,070,571 
310,850,958 
261,991,045 
218,890,518 
245,614,680 
180,332,135 


1916  Cant. 

March 

February . . . 
January... . 
December.. 
November . 

1915. 
October .... 
September. 
August.  .  .  . 

July 

June 

May... 

April 

March 

February... 
January...  . 
December. .  . 
November.  , 


Exports. 


8410,742,034 
401,783,974 
330,036,410 
521,650,904 
516,347.637 

336,152,009 
300,6.54,921 
260,609,995 
268,468,702 
268,547,410 
274.218,142 
294,745,913 
296,011,852 
299,805,869 
267,879,313 
359,306,362 
327,670..353 


Imports.      Exc.  Exports 


.8213,589,785 
193,035,117 
184,350,942 
204,834,188 
176,986,749 

149,172,729 
151,236,020 
141,804,202 
143,244.737 
157,695,140 
142,234,851 
160,576,106 
157,982,01-6 
125,123,391 
122,148.317 
171,832,605 
155.496,074 


8197,152,249 
207,848,857 
145,685,468 
316,816,716 
339,360,888 

186,979,280 
149,488,895 
118,805,793 
125,223,965 
110,852,276 
131,933,291 
134,169,807 
138,629,836 
174,682,478 
145,730,996 
187.473,857 
172,173,678 


According  to  the  National  City  Bank,  the  average  United  States  exports  to  Denmark,  Norway  and^ 
Sweden  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  .aggregated  less  than  540,000,000:  in  the  fiscal  year 
1915,  $197,000,000;  In  1916,  8169,000,000,  and  in  1917,  8184,000,000.  To  Denmark  exports  were  515,670,000 
in  1914,  879,824,000  in  1915,  855,872,000  in  1916  and  S56,7'29,000  In  1917;  to  Norway,  59,064,000  in  1914, 
839,075,000  in  1915,  853,645,000  in  1916  and  582.017,000  in  1917.  To  Sweden  in  1914,  814,644,000;  in 
1915,  578,274,000;  in  1916,  551,980,000,  and  in  1917,  S45,1J6,000.  This  increase  occurred  chiefly  in  food- 
stuffs, copper,  cotton  and  manufactures.  The  share  which  the  United  States  supplied  of  the  imports  of  these 
countries  was  in  the  year  before  the  war:  Denmark,  10  per  cent.;  Norway,  13  per  cent.,  and  Sweden,  11 
per  cent.  In  1915  we  supplied  approximately  20  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  Norway  and  about  18  per  cent, 
of  those  of  Sweden.    For  Denmark  no  figures  are  available,  nor  are  there  figures  for  the  year  1916. 

To  Denmark  exports  of  corn,  but  595  in  1914,  were  over  89,000,000  in  1917;  wlieat  in  1914,  5845,000; 
in  1916  more  than  82,000,000.  Copper  and  cotton  exports  to  Denmark  also  show  large  gains.  Iron  and  steel 
manufactures  show  an  increa-se  ot  about  50  per  cent.  To  Norway  wheat,  which  was  but  871,000  in  1914, 
was  over  53,000,000  in  1915,  and  82,250,000  in  1916.  Rye,  nothing  in  1914;  in  1915,  56.500,000,  and  in  1916. 
$8, .500,000.  Flour,  81,500,000  in  1914,  85,500,000  in  1915,  and  about  the  same  in  1916.  To  Sweden  wheat 
amd  flour  in  1914  were  about  5500,000,  in  1915  nearly  57,000,000,  and  in  1916  also  nearly  57,000,000;  ryo. 
nothing  in  1914,  nearly  82,000,000  in  1915,  and  81,250,000  in  1916.  Bacon  and  lard  in  1914  less  than  3500,000, 
over  §7,000,000  in  1915,  and  about  82,250,000  in  1916. 

NEW     YORK      FEDERAL      MILK     COMMISSION. 

'Ctiairman — John  Mitchell,  New  York  State  Food  Commission;  Dr.  L.  P.  Brov^n,  New  ''York  City 
Board  of  Health;  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Director  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  John  T.  Galvin, 
New  York  City  Board  of  Water  Commissioners;  Jacob  Schiff,  Miss  Mabel  Kittredge,  Eugene  Schoen, 
Charles  M.  Dow,  Jamestown;  Bradley  Fuller,  Utica:  C.  S.  Shedrick,  Buffalo,  and  Arthur  Williams,  ea> 
offlcio.  Federal  Food  Administrator  for  New  York  City.  This  commission  wa,s  empowered  to  determine, 
after  hearing,  the  reasonable  prices  of  milk  to  be  paid  by  purchasers  to  producers,  and  by  consumers  to 
distributers,  such  prices  to  be  based  upon  the  cost  oi  Dfoductlon  and  distribution,  with  a  reasonable  profit 
added.-! 
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GENERAL  RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  1917. 

(This   Jist    is   distinct    from   the    war   chronology,    wii'ich   includes   all   steps   and   events   bere   and 
aJbroad  tlirectly  connected  wiUi  the  war  and  its  activities.) 

1916. 

Dec.   13 — il^iftv    thoiis-awd,    workers    on    men's    nnd 

ciiildion's   clothing   in   New  York   City    went  on 
strike  lor  shorter  hours  and  wage  increase. 
— la  the  ■House.   Democratic  leaders,  after  confer- 
ence.    d«cide<l    to     pass    ^a    $30,000,000    public 

axiiklings   measure.  ,  ,,    , 

Dec    14 — ^The  people  of  Denmark  -voted  to  sell  the 

Dani--h   West   Indies   to   the    United   States   loi' 

$25,000,000.  „      . ,     .     ^  ., 

— .Edimmd  Schulthess  was  elected  President  of  the 

Swiss  Confe>deiatiou. 
— ^The   United   State*   Senate  passed  the  Immigi^a- 

tion  Bill  by  a  vote   of  C4   to  7.  ,  The  bill   car- 
ried a  literacy  test  and  an  amendment  designed 

to  meet  Japanese  criticism. 
Dec.   18 — The  Mexican  mem'bers  of  the  Joint  Com- 

mvsision  informed  the  Americans,  that  Gen.   Car- 

ranza    had    refu.sed    to    ratify    the    protocol— ob- 
jecting to>  a  supplemental  statement  of  ..Vmerican 

intentions  regarding   border    patrol — and    wished 

to  siiibtnit  a  counter  statement. 
Dec.  20 — Botl)    houses   of   t'he   Danisii    Pailiamen.t 

assented  by  large  majorities  to  a  treaty  for  tihe 

pale   of   the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United 

vSrtiates. 
Dec.  21 — The  'New   York  Stock   Exchange  did  the 

largest    voilume    of    business    in    fifteen    years — 

3,0S'6.O0O'    slrares— due    to    the    frantic    sale    of 

"war  stocks."  following  the  statement  of  Secre- 
tary Liansing  that  the   United  States   was  being 

dvawu  into  the  war. 
Dec.  22 — iT'lie    I'leaideiit   nominated    five   mem.bers 

of    the    new    Shi  wing   Board — John    A.    Donald 

of  New  York.   John   B.  White   of  Kajii.«a.s  Cittr. 

■William  Deninan  of  San  Francisco,   Bernard  N. 

Baker  of  Baltimore,  and  Theodore  Brent  of  New 

Orleans. 
— Both   branches    of   'Congress   adjourned   for   the 

holidays. 
Dec.  23 — Villa  troops  ocx^uiiied  Torreon.  in  north- 

eiiu   .Mexico,    after    defeating   the    Carranza    gar- 
rison. 
— The   demands   of   railroad  switchmen,    in  a  test 

ca^e  arbitrated    under    the   Nowhinds    Act,    were 

mostly    gi'anted.    the   men   to    receive   &n   eight- 

lioui  day.  'with  pro  rata  overtime. 
Dec.  27 — The    F^ai-m    Lean   Board  announced   that 

the    twelve   district    banks    would   'be   located    at 

iSpringfield,   aia^-s. :    Baltimore,    ild.;    Columbia. 

S.    C. :    New   Orlea.ns     La.:    Houston.    Tex.;   St. 

Lnuls.   .Mo.:   Louisville.    Ky. :    St.    Paul.    Minn  ; 

Onw.lia.  Nob.;  Wichita.   Ivan.:  Spoikane.  Wash.. 

and  Berkeley.  Cal. 

1917. 
Jan.  2 — iBol'h  ■branches  of  Congiess  leasseniibled. 
— ^The'  Senate   Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 

lield    its   fiiist   heaiing   on    the    .\d!ninijtiation's 

in'Ogramme  for  iireventing  railroad  strikes, 
— Torreon  lecaptuied  by  Oananza  troo[)S. 
Jan.  S — Pre.sident    Wilson    uojninated    Lie«t.    Col. 

Chester   Harding    for   G'overnoi    of    t-he    Panaana 

Oiinal.  succeeding  Major  Gen.  Gostilials. 
Jan    4 — Villa's  trooi  j  were  defeated  at  Jim.emez  Iby 

Government    trooijs  under    (ien.    Francisco    Mui- 

guia,   \\iUi  a  loss  o-f  1  500  killed. 
Jan.   5- — ^T'hp    President    nominated    the    memhers 

01    the   new   Woikmen's    Compensation   Conimis- 

."ion — Dr.    BiJev    -Md-Millan    Little    of    Pennsyl- 

vajiia.    .Mrs.    Frances  C.    .\xtell    of   Washington, 

and  .lolin  J.   Keegan  of  Indiana. 
Jan.  6— Prof     Frank   W.    Taussig   of   Har\ard   hc- 

ceirted    a.piraintmcnt   as   one   of  the   memibers   of 

the  new  Tariff  Commission. 
— Gen.     Emili.'ini)    Ohamorro.    was    iuaugurated    as 

I'le.-ident  of  Nicaragnia. 
Jan.  7— 'Representative  Adamson  of  Georgi-a  intio- 
-     duoed  in 'Congress  the  ■Railioad  Eight  ^Hour-Day 
'    .Bill.         ' 

'Jan.  8 — The  United  'States  Suprc-me  Court  upheld 

the    coivstitutioinality    of    the    Weihb-Kenyom    law 

pro'liibitmg   the  .sihipment  of  liquor  from   "wet" 

into  "dm'"  States. 

.Tan.  9 — The  Senate  iiassed  the  Shew^ard  bill  pro- 


hibiting   the    m.anufacture.    imix)rtation   or   sale 
of  liquor  in  the  District-  of  Columlbia. 

Jan.  tO^ — The  Suiweuie  Court  ended  the  hearings 
in  the  ca.se  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the 
so-called  Railroad   Eieht-iUour  Ww. 

Jan.  11 — The  Senate  passed  a  toill  prohibiting  t'he 
sending  of  liquor  advertisements  by  mail  into 
"diy"  territory. 

Jan.  13 — The  United  Statos  cruiser  Milwaukee  be- 
came a  total  loss  after  i-unuiug  aground  on  the 
coa.st  of  CaJifo'inia, 

Jam  15 — The  .\meriean-.Mexican  Joint  Commission 
was  dissolved. 

— The  United  .States  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
coUiStitutionality  of  the  so-called  White  Slave 
Law. 

J;»n.  I'ff — The  House  passed  the  Post  Office  L\.pi>ro- 
priation  Bill. 

Jan.  17 — The  Danish  West  Indies  passed  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

Jan.  IS — .Dr,  Gary  T.  Grajson,  the  Wliite  House 
physician,  was  pwmoted  to  the  post  of  Medical 
Diiector  in  the  Navy  v\ith  the  rank  of  Rear  Ad- 
miial. 

—The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  that  the  \alue  of  farm  products  in. 
1916  was  $13,449,000,000,  the  greatest  in  the 
liistory  of  the  countitj-. 

Jan.  19— The  House  passed  the  $38,000,000  Puh- 
lic  Buildings  Bill. 

Jan.  22 — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  the  "blue  sky" 
la.wa  in  Ohio.  Michigan  and  South  Dakota. 

Tom.  23 — ^The  Governor  of  Nort.h  Dakota  signed  a 
bill  extending  suffrage  to  •women. 

Jan.  24 — The  Sejiate  Committee  on  Inter.state 
Commerce  rejected  part  of  the  railroad  legisla- 
tion programme,  which  provided  for  pro'bibitioii 
of  strikes   and   lockoT.its   jiending  im^estigation. 

Jan.  26 — The  Senate  passed  the  Legislative.  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  -^.ppropriation  iBiil.  $40,- 
000.000  The  HoM.se  passed  a  $38,000,000  Riv- 
ers mid  'Haribors  Bill. 

— It  was  officially  reported  that  300  persons  iliad 
■been  killed  in  3sa  eartliQudke  on  t'he  Island  of 
Bali  (Dutch),   Malay  Archipelago. 

Jan  27 — The  President  of  Costa  Eioa,  Alfred 
Gonzales,  'was  deposed  iby  the  military  forces. 
'.Minister  of  War  Piederico  Tinooo  hecame  the 
adiniuist'iative  head. 

Jan.  28 — The  War  Dejxirtment  announced  tliat 
the  PeJ'S'hing  exiiedition  bad  been  ordered  to 
withdiaw  fiom  Me.xico. 

Jan.  29 — ipresident  Wilson  vetoed  the  Imimi'gi-ation 
Bill. 

Jan  30 — The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Coi'poiation  showed  eamimgs  of  $333,625,000  for 
the  fiscal  year. 

Jan.  31 — The  delegates  to  the  Mexican  Constitu- 
tional Assennhly  at  Quei-etaro  signed  the  consti- 
tution on  wiliich  they  'had  been  iworkins  since 
Dec.   2. 

Feb.  2 — Pi-o'hilbition  bills  were  signed  by  the  GoT- 
eiinors  of  Oregon  and  Tennessee. 

Feb.  5 — The  iPershiiig  expedition  crossed  the  Mex- 
ican border  into  the  United  States. 

Feib.  5 — The  Senate  i))assed  the  Immigration  Bill 
over  the  'Pretudeoit's  veto,  the  .bill  containing  the 
literacy  test  to  whidi  the  President  objected. 

Feib.  9 — ri'he  Governor  of  Indiana  signed  the  Pro- 
hibition Bill,   to  take  effect  April  2,  lOlS. 

— ^Raj-moind  B.  Stevens  named  'as  a  ime'mber  of 
the  Uaiited  iStates  Shipping  Board,  succeeding 
Bernard  N.  Bahcr.   resigned. 

Fefb.  16 — The  I'resident  nominated  Thomas  G. 
Patten  for  Po.stmaster  at  'New  York. 

Feb.  17 — Both  Ih'ianiches  of  Congress  ajpproved  tha 
conference  report  on  t'he  bill  creating  a  Federal 
hoard  to  promote  vocatiaual  education. 

— ^War  Depaitment  oi-dered  the  demobilization  of 
the  National  Guard  at  the  LMcxioan  border. 

Feib.  10— The  Hoivse  paissed  a  'bill  caii.ving  out  the 
provisions  of  the  tieatv  for  the  purnhase  of  the 
Danish  West  'Indies,     lu  the  Senate  tlie  Ptorto 
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Eican     Government    and     Danish    West    ludies 
measures  were  i:>assed. 

— The  President  nominated  ex-GoT.  John  Franklin 
Fort  of  New  Jersey  and  William  B.  Oolver  of 
■Minnesota.  <i^  memibers  of  the  federal  Tiade 
Commission. 

Feftj.  21 — The  Hoiise  adoiwed  the  Senate  measure 
forbidding  sliiiKnent  of  intoxicating  liquors  into 
States  •which  prohibit  the  manufactMre  and  sale; 
thus  nineteen  Stateis  become  "bone  dry." 

Feb.  24 — The  House  of  iBeoreseiitatives  appro- 
priated $400,000  for  an  inquirj-  by  the  Fedtnal 
Trade  Oommission  into  the  food  situation. 

Feb.  26 — A  plan  to  peimit  the  Federal  Trade 
Oommission  to  fix  the  price  of  news-print  i>aper 
was  agreed  tyxin  by  mamufacturers  smd  pulb- 
lishers. 

— The  Senate  passed  the  bill  ajppropriating  $45,- 
COO.OOO  for  the  control  of  floods  of  the  Missis- 
sii)ii)i  and  Sacrainento   Rivets. 

Fcih.  as — ^The  House  passe<l  the  Sena^.e  (bill  mak- 
ing the  District  of  Oolumlbia  "diy"  from  ^Tovem- 
ber  1.   1917. 

M'aich  5 — (President  Wilson  took  3>ublic  oath  of 
office  for  his  second  term  and  delivered  his  iu- 
au'gural  address. 

March  6 — The  United  States  SiUipreme  Court  am- 
nulled  tile  6  per  cent,  rebate  clause  in  the  Un- 
derwood ba-rifif  applicaible  to  goods  imported  in 
American  shii)s.  holding  tihat  the  claiuse  con- 
flicted with  existing  treaties. 

March  7 — The  Irish  Nationalists  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  presented  a  resolution  callin^i 
for  the  im.mediate  application  of  the  (Home  Rule 
L/aftV.  The  GoTemment  replied  that  Home  Hule 
would  not  be  forced  uiwn  Ulster. 

March  8 — ^The  Senate  aibandoned  its  long-standing 
inile  permitting  unlimited  deibate. 

— American  marnnes  landed  at  ■Santiago.  Oiifba.  at 
the  request  of  the  Civil,  Government. 

March  9— The  President  called  the  Si.rty-fifth 
Congress  to  meet  in  extra  session  on  A^iril  16. 

March  11 — Mexico  held  elections  for  President  and 
memibers  of  the  Obamlber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Senate.  Oaiianza  was  elected  President  \rithout 
opposition. 

— ^The  New  York  Senate.  foUowitig  action  by  the 
House,  agreed  to  suibmit  a  woman  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  voters  at  the  1917  election. 

March  12 — ^A  strike  was  called  for  Marc'h  17  on 
■seven  Eastern  lailroada  by  representa.tives  of  en- 
gineers, fii'emen.  trainmen  and  oonductora.  the 
men  declining  to  wait  beyond  that  date  for  con- 
cesisions  by  the  managers  or  for  a  favoralble  de- 
cision by  tlie  SiiiJreme  Court  in  the  matter  of 
the  constitutionality'  of  the  Eight-fHour  Law. 

Ma'Wh  15 — ^'Ohe  Senate  besao  a  discussion  of  the 
proiwsed  treaty  with  Oolomlbia.  ofifering  apology, 
indemnity  and  special  righte  in  the  Pai>ama 
Canal 

March  16 — Lieut.  •G-ot.  William  D,  Stephens  be- 
eame  Goveinor  of  Oalifomia  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  Hiram  W.  Johnson  to  take  his  seat  in 
the   United  States  Senate. 

Maxell  19 — The  railroad  m^anagers.   in  vievy  of  th<! 
international   crisis,    agreed   to   most   of   the   de 
anands  of  the  hrothei'hoods  and  granted  the  eight 
hour  basis  for  pay. 

— T,he  United  States  Swpreme  Court  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  HaUroad  Eight-Houi 
Law. 

March  21 — President  Wilson  summoned  Congress 
to  meet  in  extra  session  April  2.  two  ■weeks  in 
atlv^ance  of  the  date  fiist  set. 

March  23 — A  hurricane  ■wrecked  manj*  buildings  in 
New  Albany.   Ind..   killing  thirty-three  persons. 

March  25 — .\merican  marines  were  entirely  vvith- 
dranvu  fi-om  Citba. 

Majch  29 — Owing  to  a  general  strike  martial  law 
was  declaied  in  Spain. 

Majxjh  31 — The  United  States  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  Dflnish  West  Indies,  renaming  them 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

April  1 — The  Cuban  rebel  leader,  Major  Kigo- 
beito  Fernandez,  'was  placed  in  custody  by 
American  ua\al  forces  en  route  to  Haiti. 

April  2 — The  SixtU' -fifth  Congress  met  in  ex- 
traordinary session  and  was  addressed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

A,pril  3 — The   Reidistag  adopted  a  resolution  ap- 


pointing a  committee  to  consider  the  .revi-sion  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Gei-maii  Empire. 

April  4 — The  Russian  Provisional  Government  re- 
Iiealed  all  laws  abridging  religious  freedom. 

— The  prjce.  of  wheat  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  passed  $2  fur  the  first  time  in  a  normal 
market. 

— ^The  New  York  Legislatuie  oom])leted  the  pa8S.age 
of  a  ■bill  creating  a  State  constaibulary. 

April  7 — The  -Vgricailtural  Departme<nt's  first  fore- 
cast of  the  winter  wheat  crop  showed  an  esti- 
mated production  of  430.000.000  busihels.  com- 
pared with  4S1,000.<.IOO  harvested  in  lei^  and 
674,000  000  in  1915. 

Apiil  9 — President  .Menocal  carried  the  special 
elections  in  Oriente  Province,  and  vras  re- 
elected President  of  Cuiba-  by  86  electoral  votes 
to  44  for  Dr.  Zayas. 

— -The  price  of  cotton  on  the  New  York  K^Lchange 
reached  21^/4  cents  a  pound,  the  highest  price 
since  the  Civil  War. 

Aajril  11 — ■Butter  and  Egg  "Exchanges  in  New  York 
and  Ohioago,  ■as  a  patriotic  duty,  abolished  spec- 
ulation iby  suspending  all  dealings  for  future  de- 
livery. 

A/pril  17 — The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  eigiied 
a   bill  estalblishinig  prtfhifbition,   offetcive  May  1, 

i9a8. 

-\piil  l9 — Premier  Romanones  of  Spain  resigned 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Marquis 
(.Manuel  Garcia  Prieto,  formed  a  Ministry. 

— The  price  of  wheat  for  ..May  deliveic.  on  the 
Chicago  Exchange  reached  $2.40  a  biishel.  a 
rise  ot  40  cents  in  ten  days. 

i.iipril  20 — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Houston, 
suggested  to  the  Senate  that  wide  poweia  be 
given  to  Ihis  department  to  direct  food  produc- 
tion. 

-Viml  21 — 'Elections  in  Japan  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased majority  for  the  adherents-  of  Premier 
Terau^cbi. 

Apiil  25 — Dr.  .^ffonso  Costa  formed  a  Ministry 
in   Portugal,   succeeding   .\ntonio   J.    Almeida. 

— i.inithracite  coal  miners  in  the  £ast  won  wage 
increases  averaging  20  ,per  cent. 

..\pril  27— t.More  than  120  men  were  killed  by  a 
gas  exiidosion  in  a  mine  near  Trinidad,   Col. 

April  28— Approximately  200  members  of  tihe  U. 
S.  House  of  Representatives  expressed  to 
Premiei'  Lloyd  George,  by  cable,  the  interest  of 
uimeriea  in  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Irish 
problem. 

May  1 — The  'Senate  was  addressed  by  ex-Premier 
Viviani  of  Fiamce.  who  was  accomi>aaied  by 
■Marshal  Joftre  and  other  memlbeia  of  the 
Fi'enoh  Mission. 

— ■Carranza  took  the  oath  of  office  es  Presi- 
dent of  (Mexico,  the  first  Constitutional  Presi- 
dent  in  four  years. 

May  5 — The  U.  S,  House  of  Representatives  tvas 
addressed  by  the  lit.  Hon.  Aithur  J.  Balfour. 
British  'Secretary  of  .State  for  Foreign  .•Vffains. 

May  7 — The  Interstate  Commerce  CommissioQ 
ibegan  hearings  in  the  matter  of  the  railroads' 
plea  for  a  15  per  cent,  increase  in  fi eight  rates. 

May  8— The  United  States  Senate  was  addressed 
by  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Aithur  J.  Balfour. 

May  11 — The  Chicago  BoaM  of  Trade  ontereel  the 
diiicon'tinuance  of  trading  in  May  wheat,  the 
price  of  which  had  reached  $3.25  a  bushel. 

May  16— The  United  .States  Uovernnieiit  warned 
Ouiban  insurrectionists  that  interference  with 
sugair  production  would  be  considered  a  hostile 
act  against  the   United  States. 

May  21— Fire  destroyed  over  $3,000,000  worth  of 
property  in  the  residential  section  of  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

May  22 — In  the  House  a  letter  from  the  President 
was  read,  declarin;;  it  imperative  that  (uithority 
to  exercise  censorshii)  over  the  press  should  be 
granted  to  the   President. 

May  25 — Tornadoei*   swept   across  Kansas^   Illinois 
Indiana.     Kentuc'lo'.    Tennessee.     ArUnnsas'  aind 
Alabama,   causing  the  death  of  nearly  .600  Rer- 
sons. 

.May  29 — .\merican  exiiorts  for  tht-  year  ending 
i.\ipril  30  are  officially  annoiuiced  as  $6,000.- 
000.000.  a  50  per  cent,  increase  over  last  year 
and  more  than  twice  the  total  of  any  other  year. 
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June  1— Eleven  proTinces  in  C3hina  declared  their 
indcipendence. 

— iHunicanes  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  caused 
much  proiierty  damage  and  loss   of  life. 

June  5 — It  was  reiwrted  from  Amoy.  Oliina.  tnat 
the  seceding  un-ovinces  demanded  the  disimissal 
of  the  National  Assembly/  a  revision  of,  tlie 
constitution;  the  '  reinstateilrient'-.  «f:  PTeoiier 
Tuan  Chi-.iui.  and  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Germaiiy.  '   ■  ' 

Jnne  7 — ^Tlie  United  States  expressed  to  China 
the  hO(i>e  that  political  dt3i|>\it6s  would  be  set 
aside  and  government  le-esta'blished  so  that  tiie 
Cliinese  ReiDublic  might  proceed  along  the  road 
to  national  develOipment. 

— ^San  Salvador  and  several  smaller  towns  of  San 
Salvador     were     eeverely     damaged     by     earth 

ft  ilfM^  K^ 

June  &— ^Explosion  and  fire  in  a  coppea-  mine  at 
Kutte.  Mont.,  cainsed  the  dea.th  of  more  tnan 
140  wovtenen.  „  ,..„,, 

June  9- The  Premier  of  Spam.  Marquis  Manuel 
Garcia   I'rieto.   tendered  bis  resignation., 

June  IZ — Ednardo  Dato  fomitd  a  Ministry  m 
Spain,  with  the  iiwrpose  of  observing  neutral- 
ity and  devoting  attention  to  econoonio  jxoo- 
l«n.s 

June  13 — The  Chinese  Pafflia'-uent  .was  dissolved 
by  the  President. 

June  14 — In  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Railroad 
Contjol  Bill.  Mr.  Reed  and  iMr.  bodge  criti- 
cized tb«  tendency  to  centralize  legislative 
POTvers   in  tlie   Exectitive. 

J-une  15 — The  British  Government  decided  bo  (re- 
lease all  iprisoners  talien  in  the  Irish  Jletoellion 
of  April.   1916. 

June  16 — The  Senate  oiassed  a  measure  empow- 
ering  the  President  to  enforce  preferential 
shipment  in   interstate  coanmerce. 

June  18 — ^Tbe  Census  Bureau  estimated  that  tihere 
are  in  the  United  States  4.662,000  ipereons 
iborn  in  Germany.  Austria-Hungary.  Bulgaria, 
or   Turkey.  ^       ,  ^  ,  ,.      „ 

June  19— Trading  in  cotton  for  future  delivery 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  readied 
27  cents  a  iiwiind.  the  highest  price  since  1871. 

Juno  22/ — Tbe  Senate  was  addressed  by  Baron 
iMoncheur,  bead  of  the  Belgian  'Mission  to  tbe 
United  States. 

June  26— .Vntliracite  and  bituminous  coal  oi>era- 
tors  met  at  W'ashington  and  agreed  to  establish 
0.  fixed  lower  price  for  eoa.l. 

June  27 — The  House  pa.ssed  tbe  Rivers  amd  Bar- 
Ibors  Aiimropriation  Bill.  $27,000,000.  It  al«o 
(passed  the  Senate  measure  increasing  the  Inter- 
state OomimeiH;e  Oomimission  from  seven  to  nine 
membei's. 

June  29 — The  Interstate  Commerce  Oonwnission 
rejected  the  jilea  of  the  railroads  for  a  15  per 
cenit.  increase  in  freight  rates  to  meet  in- 
oreased  cost  of  operation;  the  Bastem  vo^as 
■were  granted  advances  in  class  rates,  yielding 
an  additional  10  i)er  cent. 

July  2 — 'Race  riots  in  'Bast  St.  Louis.  111.,  caused 
by  the  importation  of  negro  la'borers  from  the 
iSwith  during  a  strike,  resulted,  in  the  death  Ot 
thirtB'-sevem   persons. 

July  9— 'In  the  Senate,  the  proposal  to  seize  dis- 
tilled spirits  in  bond  and  pay  a  fixed  sum  was 
admitted  to  be  unconstitutional  by  many  mem- 
'bers  who  voted  for  it, 

Jtily  12 — The  attempt  to  restore  the  monarchy  in 
Ohina  came  to  an  end  with  the  defeat  of  the 
foirces  of  Gen.  Ohan.g  Hsiin,  by  ■B'tijublican  ar- 
mies under  Gen.  TUan  Ohi-jui  (Premier),  en- 
tering iPeking. 

— .Armed  citizens  of  Bi^bee.  Ariz.,  escorted  to 
tihe  border  1.200  striking  miners  who  they  al- 
leged to  be  I.  W.   W.'s. 

Jnly  14 — One  thousand  foreign  born  mineps  were 
driven  from  the  Flat  River  (.Mo.)  district  by 
armed  .American  miners  aa  a  protest  against 
laibor  competition. 

July  26— The  Rivers  and  'Haifbors  Bill  of  $28,000,- 
000  adopted  in  Oongress. 

July  31— (.American  trade  figuj'es  for  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1917.  showed  imports  $2,659,- 
!  000.000  «nd  exports  $6  294,000.000.  an  in- 
crease over  19li6  in  combined  foreign  trade  of 
35  per  cent. 

Aag,  1— <rhe    Senate,    by    a   vote   of   65   to   20. 


adopted  a  resolution  for  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  prohibiting  the 
manufacture,  sale,  transixutation.  importatioai, 
or  e-xixirtation  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  was 
provided  that  the  article  shall  be  inojperative 
uules.4  ratified  within  six  years. 

■^-^he  oaiiadian  PaHiameiit  was  informed  ocf  a 
plan^  to  take  over  the  Canadian  i^ort.herii  Bail- 
road'  (already  60  per  cent,  govemhient  owned), 
■niiich  ■  with  the  Inteftolonial  Railroad  would 
give  the  Government  a  coast-to-coast  system.  It 
was  also  planned  to  acquire  the  Grand  Tnnik 
Pacific. 

Aug.  6 — The  Texas  House  of  Representatives  be- 
gan an  investigation  of  alleged  improper  acts 
by  Gov.   Fergii.son. 

Aug.  7 — ^'R'estmoreland  Davis  was  chosen  as  can- 
didate for  Governor  in  the  Virginia  Democratic 
Primary. 

Aug.  14 — ^Unrest  in  Spain  developed  a  general 
strike,  noting  and  revolutionary  outbrealts  par- 
tioularly  in  Barcelona. 

Aug.  16— Jose  Gutierrez  Guerra  was  inaugurated 
President  of  Bolivia. 

Aug.  21— The  United  States  Senate  moved  to  in- 
crease the  tax  on  large  incomes.  Senator  La 
Pollette  in  a  speech  leading  the  movement. 

— Over  300  were  reported  dead  in  riots  in  several 
Spanish  cities. 

— The  Belgian  Commission  arrived  in  New  York 
City. 

Aug.  23 — Twelve  were  killed  and  twenty  hurt  in 
a  race  riot  between  soldiers  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infaattiy  and  the  pojiulace  at  Camp  Lo- 
gan,  Houston,  Tex. 

Aug.  ai— Former  New  York  State  Senator  "Wil- 
liam H.  Reynolds  was  indicted  on  a  charge  of 
perjury  in  connection  with  the  Rocliaway  and 
Dreamland  I'ai'k  sites  sale  to  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Aug.  25 — The  New  Yortc  Subwaor  suffered  from 
oue  of  the  largest  tie-ups  in  its  history — nearlv 
tluee  hours. 

Aug.  26 — Donald  B.  MaoMUlan.  explorer,  reached 
North  Sydney,  N,  S..  on  his  homeward  bound 
trip,  after  nearly  four  years'  exploring  in  the 
t\rctic  reigions. 

Aug.  28 — ^Ten  suffragette  pickets  were  anested  in 
front  of  the  White  (House.   Washington.  D,  C, 

Sept.  1 — Suffragettes  abandoned  picketing  of 
White  House. 

— The  United  States  Senate  defeated  by  a  vote 
olf  62  to  17  the  "80  jier  cent,  war  profits 
measure" — the  Finance  Committee's  bill  to  raise 
$2,500,000,000. 

— ^Sarah  Bernhardt  returned  to  the  stage,  at  the 
Knickerbocker  Theatre,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months. 

Sept,  3 — lA  memorial  i>ark  to  Edward  M,  Shepard 
in  Lake  George,  iN.  Y..  was  dedicated. 

Sept.  4 — ^The  New  York  Interboro  Rapid  Transit 
reiwrt  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917, 
showed  that  the  Sybway  and  "L"  lines  earned 
763,574.085  passengers,  an  increase  of  79.821,- 
971  passengers,   or  11. W  vet  cent. 

— L\  new  branch  of  the  New  York  Subway  system — 
from  Manhattan  Bridge,  through  Canal  Street, 
to  Broadway,  to  Union  Square — was  opened  to 
the  jpublic. 

Sept.  o — ^Government  agents  raided  simiiltaneodisly 
in  twenty-four  cities  I.  W.  W.  headquarters, 
seizing  important  documents  and  Ibooilcs.  Ten 
arrests  were  m,ade. 

Sept.  7 — ^Dudley  iField  Malone  resigned  as  Col- 
lector of  tbe  Port  of  New  York. 

Sept.  8 — .By  Government  decree  the  manufacture  of 
whiskey  in  the  United  States  was  pfohibited 
from  Sept.  8,  1917. 

—An  ex,plosion  in  t*he  Frankford  Aisenal.  Phila- 
delphia,  killed  two  and  injured  twentiv. 

Sept.  9 — .Marshal  '.McCarthy,  ef  New  York  City, 
prevented  Uhe  meeting  of  200  memhers  of  "The 
League  of  Ckmscientiotis  Objectors." 

Sept.  10 — The  suffragettes  lost  Maine  by  a  vote 
of  31,807  to  17.035. 

Sept.  12 — ^The  Secretary  of  War  annotinced  that 
American  engineers  comii)leted  a  new  standard- 
ized motor —  'the  (best  aircraft  eugine  produced 
in  atvv  country." 

Sept.  IS — President  Wilson  appointed  a  conmii»- 
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fiion  to  Tisit  tlie  centre?  of  I-aibor  distuilbances  in 
an  effort  to  find  meauo  of  amicaible  a<ljiistnieut 
of  (Jispntos. 

Sept.  20 — The  strike  of  longslioremen  in  New 
Xork  City,  wbicJi  crippled  shipping  for  four 
fiaj-s.  ended. 

v-ffhe  -central  spaii  of  tlie  cantilever  tridge  over 
the  St.  I/anvrence  iRiver  at  Quebec  was  success- 
Sully  placed.  Two  former  efforts — iu  1916-11>17 
• — failed  (with  fatal  results. 

• — 'President  Wilson  atijproTed  of  the  agreement 
anade  with  the  copijcr  producers  fixing  a  v^v^ 
of  23%  cents  a  pound  to  the  'Government,  the 
Allies  and  public.  The  figures  are  3  cents  be- 
low quotation  at  date,  and  12  cents  below  the 
high  price  of  the  yeaa-. 

Sept.  22 — ^Gaston  B.  Means  was  arrested  in  Con- 
cord. N.  C. .  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Maude  A.  King.  vAw  was  mysteriously  shot 
outside  of  Ooncord  Aug.  29. 

Sept.  23 — The  body  of  Mra.  Kolbert  Worth  Bing- 
ham ,was  secretly  exhaimed  at  Wilmington.  N. 
0  ,  at  the  instance  of  Mra.    Bingham's  relatives. 

Sept.  25 — The  Senate  High  Oomrt  of  Impeachment 
of  Te.xas  remo^-ed  James  E.  Perguson  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas.  liieut.-iGov.  William  P.  'Hobby 
became  Governor. 

Sept.  26— Twenty -five  thousand  shipwii'glits  amd 
mechanics  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  District  re- 
turned to  -wod-k  after  a  ten-day  strike. 

Sept  27 — 'Representative  Thomas  J.  Heflin  of 
Alaiba'ma  naimed  four  members  of  Congress 
whose  activities  he  .  declared  shoiild  be  inquired 
into.  They  were  Senator  Eoibert  M.  La  Fol- 
lette  of  Wisoousin,  Representatiree  Mason  and 
Britten  'of  Illinois  and  Baer  of  North  Dakota. 

Sept.  80— Elizalbeth  Gurley  Plynn.  Carlo  Tresca, 
Artmo  Giovannitti  and  John  G.  IBaldozzi.  lead- 
ers of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  were 
a.trested  by  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  (New  York  City. 

Oct.  1 — Mayor  Mitchel  accepted  from  a  m^ass 
meeting  at  the  City  Hall  the  independent  nom- 
ination to  run  for  Mayor  of  iNew  York  City. 

s-By  a  vote  of  the  ti-ustees  of  Columlbia  Univer- 
sity, iNevv  York  City,  two  pacifist  professors, 
Piof,  James  McK.  Oattell  and  HeniT  W.  L. 
Dana,  were  dropwd. 

Oct.  2 — nJobn  IMitchell.  labor  leader  and  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  ludmstrial  'Commission, 
was  named  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Food  Control  'Commission. 

Oct.  3 — -Twenty-two  election  inspectors  were  in- 
dieted  in  New  York  City  in  connectiooi  with 
alleged  frauds  in  the  Primary  Election. 

©ct.  '5 — The  Senate  Committee  on  .Privileges  and 
Elections  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  alleged 
seditious  and  disloyal  speech  of  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  before  the  -Non- Partisan  'League  nt  St. 
I'aul.  The  Senate  also  adopted  the  resolution 
with  ainother  co'ttcmittee.  .report  that  the  im.puta- 
tions    were   not   warranted.      Senator    Stone    of 

'    .Misso^^^i.   'vvho   was   charged   by    individuals    and 

'  the  Rotary  Ol.ulb  of  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  with  ob- 
stiMcting  legislation  to  -iMOseoute  the  war.  .was 
cxonei'ated  by  the  committee. 

fr-\X  memorial  building  to  former  President  Mc- 
Kin'ley  was  dedicated  at  Niles.  O.,  his  birth- 
pJace. 

Oct.  '&-• The  Chicago  White  Sox  beat  the  New 
York  Giants  in  the  first  game  of  the  world's 
series,  held  in  <3hioago.  Score — ^Chicago,  2; 
New  York,  1, 

iDct,   7— The    Chica,go  White   Sox  beat   the   A'ew 
York  Giants  in  tha  second  game  of  the  world'a 
chamipionship  baseball   series,    held   in    C5hio«go 
•Score-— Chicago,  7:  New  York,  2, 

&— Bpisco'palians  of  the  country  Taised  !i»8,712,000 
for  t'Ue  support  of  their  retired  clergjanen,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  by  the  Church  Pension 
Fund,  This  is  $3,712,000  more  than  was  asllced 
for. 

Dct.  8— 'Charles  Austin  Beard,  professor  of  ix)li- 
tics  is  Columbia  University  and  a  member  of 
the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Pulitzei   RcOiool 

■  of  Jmirnalism,  I'esigned  from  the  Columibia  fac- 
ulty. 

fe-A  thousand  longshoremen  struck  on  the  Niorth 
OBiver  pieis  of  the  Clyde  and  Ma'Uoiy  steamship 


.lines,     tji'ug    hid    many     thousands    of    tons    of 
freight  and  delaying  'Government  shipments. 

Oct.  9 — ^.i  treaty  of  commerce  and  u.aAigation  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  Portugal  nvhicU 
'Was  ratified  by  the  two  'Govei-nments  in  May,. 
0.916.  'Was  ratified  by  the  Canadia'u  Government 
It  is  provided  tli.at  the  treaty  sliall  not  extend 
to  any  of  the  dominions,  colonies,-  etc..  of 
either  country,  unless  notice  shall  have  been 
given  bo'  the  dominion  or  colonv  concerned 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  ratification.. 

— The  Rockefeller  Foundation  anai.O'unced  in  itd 
annual  report  that  it  spent  4;99t>  667  in  'wa( 
relief.  $505,900  for  the  Intennaitional  Health 
Board,  $549.i3o«  for  the  China  Medical  Board 
and  ma/de  gifts  and  xJedg-es  of  moie  tJian  $4.(,'00,« 
OOO  for  purposes  .designated  by  the  founder. 
War  relief  amounted  to  $490,000  for  Aimenia 
'and  Syria,  $29'5,O0O  was  expended  through  the 
Interna ti'Onal  Committee  of  the  Y  .M,  C.  A,. 
$30,000  for  Belgium,  $25,531  for  Poland.  $59,- 
563  for  Seiibia  and  §25.i000  to  the  American 
Red  Ci-oss  for  Turkey.  Total  outlays  were 
$6  320  G9S 

Oct.  '.l^The  New  York  Giants  defeated  the  Chi- 
c.Tgo  White  'Sox  in  the  tliird  game  of  the 
world's  chamiHonship  (ba.se.ball  series  at  the 
Polo  Grounds.  New  York  City.  Scow — New 
York.   2;   Chicago.   0. 

Oct.  11— The  New  York  'Giants  won  the  fourth 
game  of  «oild's  ohampionship  baseball  series 
from  the  Chicago  White  Sox  at  the  Polo 
Grounds.     Score — 'New  York,  o:  Chicago,  0, 

—  President  Wilson  approved  a  schedule  of  prices 
agreed  uipon  'by  the  steel  mannfactiuers  lixiug 
the  price  of  the  ■commodity  until  Jh.d  1  1018 
at:  Billets,  4x4  and  larger,  ,S47  50  per  ton; 
billets  undea-  4x4,  S51.CC'  per  ton:  sheet  bars. 
$51.00  per  ton.  and  wire  i-ods  at  $57.00  a  ton. 
The  prices  applied  to  private  'as  well  as  Gov- 
erniment  contmcts. 

— Daniel  H.  Wa.llace.  of  Chicago,  ooiivicted  of 
m.aking  treasonaible  uttenances  in  Davenport,  la.. 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  twenty  years 
under  the  .Espionage  Act. 

— The  Federal  iGr?nd  Jury  iu  New  Yoi'k  indicted 
seventeen  men  on  charges  of  conspiraco"  to  place 
bombs  on  out.going  Ne'W  Yoi'k  steamships.  Pour 
arrests  were  made. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finley  J.  iSIrepard  (the  latter 
f'ormerly  iHelen  Gould)  legally  adoi^ted  two 
(more  children.  Helen  A.nna  iShepard.  six  years, 
and  O.   -Margaret  Shepard.  seven  years  old. 

Oct.  12 — TlThe  new  Catskill  Aqueduct  (Ashokan 
supply)  was  opened  in  iNew  Yoi-k  City  with 
ceremonies. 

— Cardinal  Gibbons  urged  the  public  to  stand  by 
the  President.  The  Caidinal  accepted  the  hon- 
orary chairmanship  of  the  League  far  (National 
Unity 

Oct.  13— The  'Ohicago  White  Sox  defeated  the 
New  York  Giants  in  the  fifth  game  of  the 
world ''3  chamipiomship  series  at  Chicago.  Score — ■ 
Chicago.    8;    ^New    York.    i5. 

— Fire  destroyed  the  grain  elevators  of  t;he  Dow 
Stores,  on  the  East  River  front  Brooklj-u, 
N,  Y,,  ruining  7O0,'000  bushels  of  grain  des- 
tined for  the  Allies,  and  causing  a  loss  of 
about  $2,000,000, 

— The  Presbyterian  'General  Assem'bly  announced 
that  $3,054,211  was  given  to  iPresbyteriau  col- 
leges during  the  fiscal  year  1917,  An  addi- 
tional   $3,000,000   (estimated)    was  pledged. 

Oct.  15 — The  Chicago  White  Sox  defeated  the 
New  York  Giants  at  the  Polo  Grounds  in  the 
sixth  gaime  of  the  world's  championship  baseball 
series  (wiiining  the  1917  .«.eries  'by  foU'i'  games 
to  two).  Scone:  VSixth  game — Chicago,  4;  JMew 
York.  2. 

Oct.  16 — Fire  destroyed  200.000  bushels  of  gram 
in  an  elevator  of  the  New  York  Dock  Coniiiany 
at  Biooklyn. 

— \  fire  in  the  Kansas  City  (Kau.)  .■'tO'C'kj'ards 
destioyed  11.000  head  of  cattle  and  3,000  hogs; 
loss  about  $1,000,000.  . 

— Four  imilita.nt  .Suffragists  "nho  had  been  picket- 
ing file  'White  House  were  sentenced  to  six 
months   each   in   the  venitentiaiy. 

Oct.  17 — One  thousand  stores  in  New  York  City 
agreed  to  sell  milk  at  retail  at  10  cents  a  Quart, 
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— Kapreseatatives  of  all  the  great  trunk  dine  rail- 
roads ai>i)earetl  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  aoid  petitioned  foa'  an  increase  iu 
rates. 

Oct.  18 — iMobs  of  children  attaoked  seven  New 
York  City  schools  in  protest  against  the  Gary 
system.  .  '  ", 

■^Tlie  tJei>man  submarine  U  C  5,  captured  by  the 
British,  was  ib'roilght  to  New  '  YoWc  City  in 
.sections  to  be  re-erected  iu  Ceoitral  Park  as  a. 
ijjatriotic  ex'Uiibit. 

—  Sir  Alfred  Moud.  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
announced  in  the  House  of  Coanmons  that  tlie 
British  Government  accepted  tibe  Lincoln  statue 
as  a  gift  from  ..\merica.  A  site  near  the  House 
of  Lord.s  'has  been  selected  for  the  statue. 

— Two  thousand  drivers  of  onilk  wagons  iai'  New 
York  City  strucik  for  ■bigher  wages,  causing  a 
toim,]iorary  shortage  of  milk  iu  the  city. 

Oct.  lit — New  York's  first  woman  subway  guard. 
Miss  Catliariue  Moloney  of  ■Brooklyn,  began 
work  for  the  Brooldyn  Rapid  Transit  Compauy. 

— New  York  City  officials  began  an  investigation 
of  the  local  shortage  of  siignr, 

Oct.  2CK— By  an  agreement  between  the  oa^erators 
of  harbor  shiijpiug  in  the  Port  of  New  York  and 
.the  marine  workers  the  strike  .«phediiiled  for 
Novemiber  1  was  called  off.  all  differences  be- 
tween the  workeis  and  the  iiarbor  shiipping  men 
to  be  submitted  to  a  board  of  aifbitration  of 
tJirce  members,  one  froim  tlie  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  -Commerce,  one  from  the  Federal  De- 
liartment  of  Labor  and  another  from  ,the  UBit-ed 
States  Shipaiing  Board. 

• — The  shipyards  etiikes  on  the  .Pacific  Coast  were 
declared  off. 

Oct.  21 — Tbeodore  Roosevelt  in  an  Interview  said 
that  he  had  been  Mind  in  the  left  eye  for  years 
as  a  xesi^  of  a  iblo^w  during  'a  friendly  boxing 
!bout  in  the  White  House  "gym"  while  lia  vrts 
Piesident. 

—United  States  Senator  Paul  O.  (Hiisting  of 
Wisconsin  was  accidentally  shot  and  kille-d  oy 
his  brotlier  Gustave  while  they  were  on  a  duck 
hunting  tiiji  at  Bus'h  La.ke,  Wis. 

Oct.  22 — ^Tiho  American  record  for  speed  in  sus- 
tained flight  wa-i  beaten  toy  Lieut.  Attilio 
Baldioli.  carrying  Capt.  L.  B.  (Lent,  U.  S.  A., 
as  passenger.  He  .piloted  a  Parailio  scout  bi- 
plane with  a  SOO-hoisepower  engine  from  New- 
port News,  Va.,  to  New  York — 330  miles — in 
two  hours  and  fifty-five  oninutes.  Lieut.  Silvio 
Resnati  in  a  Caproni  biplane  of  second  size 
carried  nine  [persons  over  the  same  330-'mile 
route  in  four  hours  and  ten  minutes. 

Oct.  23 — Two  army  deserters  from  Camip  Mills 
were  sentenced  to  ten  years  apiece  at  hard  labor 
in  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta. 

Oot.  24 — The  Government  Food  Administrator 
secured  from  Louisiana  100.000  tons  of  sugar  to 
helij)  ibrenk  the  shortage  in  the  East. 

Oct.  2-5— 'New  York  City  .Federal  Food  Adminis- 
trator Arthur  Williams  urged  on  housewives  two 
meatless  and  wheatless  da.vs  a  week. 

— In  an  address  to  100  members  of  the  New  Yoiik 
State  Woiman  .Suffrage  Party  lin  the  White 
Hou.se  tPresident  Wilson  indorsed  equal  suffrage 
■by  States.  He  said :  "I  am  very  glad  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  w'hich  are  nrging  the  people 
of  the  great  State  of  iNew  York  to  .=et  a  great 
e.xample  by  voting  for  Woman  Suffrage." 

Oct.  2.C — Troops  from  Alabama  and  troops  froan 
the  15th  Infantry  New  York  (negioes),  clashed 
at  Camp  iJlills.  L.  I,  No  casualties  were  re-' 
poi-ted,  but  the  cajnp  was  kept  imder  anus  all 
night. 

— The  Indiana  Woman  Suffrage  Law  was  held  un- 
constitutional by  tJlie  Indiana  Supreme  Court. 

Oct.   27 — The  Spanish  Cabinet  resigned.  " 

— Twenty  thousand  women  marched  in  a  Suffrage 
parade  in  New  York  City. 

Oct.  28 — A  collision  (between  an  exour.sion  train 
and  a  local  freight  at  Camp  Upton,  L  1  ,  'e- 
sulted   in   tlie  death   of  one  soldier  and  the   in- 

■     im'y  of  fifteen  ^civilians  and  soldiers. 

Oct.  31 — \  special  Japanese  Finance  Commission 
headed  by  Baron  Tanetoro  Megata  arrived  at  a 
Pacific  port  en  route  to  Wa.s^hington.  D.  C. 

— The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  State  up- 


held the  constitutionality  of  the  legislatire  act 
aJboJishing  tlie  office  of  Coroner  in  the  City  of 
New  York. 

— The  District  of  Columbia  went  "bone  dry"  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  vSlieipipard 
Law. 

.Nov.  2.^-4Lieut.    Hanson    McOann    of    the    United 

■  States  Naval  JTorces  at  Newport  .Ne.ws,  Ya., 
flew  with  a  seaman,  Charles  '  Allen,  froni 
NfWijwrt  News  to  Dnquoin,  111.,  a  total  dia« 
tance  of  1,023  miles,  in  -a  little  less  than  ten 
hours.     One  stop  was  made. 

— Kolaud  B.  Molineux  died  of  paresis  in  the 
State  Hos(i)ital  fov  the  Insane  at  Kiogis  Park, 
L.  I,,  nearly  twenty  years  after  his  arrest 
charged  with  tihe  i-iiurder  by  poison  of  Mra, 
Kate  Adams  in  1898.  He  was  acquitted  ou 
second   trial.     • 

Nov.  3 — iMoarey  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States  increased  to  $4,924,928,348.  a  per  capita 
of  circulation  of  $47.03,  the  highest  ever 
recojded.  The  general  stock  of  money  in  the 
country  was  $5,708,711,565,  an  increase  of 
$1,000,000,000  within   tlie  year, 

Nov.  4 — John  V.  W.  Ueynders  jr.,  a  Naval  Re- 
serve airman,  was  kiUed  by  a  fall  m  a  hydro- 
ainjjlane  of  500  feet  at  the  oaval  air  station. 
Bay   Shore,   L.   I. 

^A  demand  for  w.ag6  increases  for  .the  200,000 
onen  belonging  to  the  BrotheUhood  of  Railroad 
Tjiainmou  and  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
was  decided  by  the  dliief  executives  of  both 
organizations. 

■-- iNineteen  persons  were  burned  to  death  in  the 
Salvation  Army  Rescue  Mission.  42  MiE  Sti-eet, 
Paterson,   N,   J. 

Nov.  5 — 'Baroti  Hayashi.  the  Jajjanese  Minister  to 
'China,  informed  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office 
that  Viscouut  Ishii,  head  of  the  Japanese  Mis- 
sion in  the  Uaiited  States,  and  Secretary 
LaQsing  signed  an  agreement  iNov.  2  under 
which  the  United  'States  recognizes  Jaipau's 
special  interests  in  China  and  under  whiah  also 
Ja.|)an  and  the  United  States  reaffirm  the  "open 
door"  policy   in   China. 

—President  Wilson  fixed  jmces  on  minor  drooi  and 
steel  manufactures  to  continue  in  effect  until 
Jan.    1,    1918. 

Nov.  6 — In  brief,  the  outstanding  election  lea- 
tures  were: 

' — Joihn  F.  Hylan  defeated  John  PuiToy  Mitohel  m 
New  York  City,  carrying  the  entire  Tammany 
ticket  with  him. 

• — Woman  Suffrage  won  in  New  Yorik  Staite  and 
lost  in  Ohio. 

—Gov.  Samuel  W.  McCaU  was  chosen  Governor 
of  Massacliusetts  for  a  third  tei'm. 

—The  Republicans  gained  three  seats  in  Congress, 
electing  candidates  in  Connecticut.  Massachu- 
setts and  Pennsylvania. 

— The  largest  requisition  for  postage  staniiijs  ever 
made  on  the  Post  Office  Department  was  re- 
ceived from  New  York  City.  It  called  for 
$8,195,705.20  worth.  ,310.202,320  stamps.  Of 
the  new  3-cent  stamips  150.000.000  were  (or- 
dered. If  the  sta.mii>s  were  placed  end  to  end 
they    would    ma.ke    .a    st/iip    5.200    niiles    long. 

■  The  stamips  were  wrapped  in  1.800  packages, 
which,  if  a^laced  in  a  single  stack,  would  be 
fom-  times  as  higih  as  ith-e  Washington  Monu- 
ment. 

— Six  wo'men  lost  their  lives  and  many  men  had 
narrow  escaipes  when  the  three  uwer  floors  of 
a  four-stori'  .brick  factoiy  huilding.  Nos.  17 
and  19  Atlantic  Avenue,   Brooklyn,  collapsed. 

Nov.  9 — ^Borough  In-'ipector  of  Police  James  E. 
Dillon  was  named  Chief  Inspector  of  New 
York  City  in  place  of  IMax  .SclunittbergM\ 
deceased. 

Nov.  10 — Forty-one  .Suffragist  pickets  were  arrested 
in  front  of  the  East  and  West  gates  of  tire  'W^'hite 
House,  charged  witli  obstructing  traffic.  Among 
Ijhe  wonien  were  Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  wife 
of  the  .wire  food  advocate,  and  .Mrs.  William 
Kent,  wife  of  former  Representative  Kent  of 
California 

—  Seventeen  memlbers  of  tllie  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  were  tarred  and  feathered  by  a 
.posse  of  "Knights  of  ILibei-ty"  near  Tulsa,  Okla. 


j'i^ 
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Nov.  11 — iFire  destroyed  blie  Washburn  Wire  Com- 
pany's iplant  iu  Nen-  York.     Loss,  $1,500,000. 
— Tho    Cliinese    .Mioister    at    Tokio.    Japan,     lA-e- 
sented  to  the  Jaipaneae  Foreign  Miniatea-  a  note 
protesting  against  the  uudei't^taudiog   aixived   at 
between    Japan    and    the    United    States   in    re- 
gai\i  to  Oluna, 
^OT.  12 — ^Fivc     thousaud.     seven     hundred     men 
struck  at  thiee  sliipbuilding  .plants  at  PoK  New- 
ark,  N.   J. 
— The   Rev.    .\llen  W.    McOurdy   of   the   Morning- 
side     Pre.sb.vterian     Clwirah.     New     Yojk,     an^ 
nounc«d   his  withdrawal  from  the  ministry. 
— Tlie    MetrQiwlitau    Oipeia   sea^son   in     New     York 

opened. 
— Tilie   New   Y'ork   Horse  .Show  oijened,    the   entire 

receipts  to   be   devoted   to  B«d   Cross  woa-k. 
2^ov.   13 — Carr.ving  uine    passengers,    Capt.    Bmilio 
Resnati,    Ita.liau    artator,    made    tlie    trip    f'.xDan 
:Jlineola.    N.    Y..     to    LiiQgley    Field.    New'poit 
News,    Va..   in   thiee   hours  dud   fifty-nine  min- 
utes,   beating   his   former   record   by    twenty-five 
minutes. 
—  Dean     Howard     Chandler     Kctobijis     aoiioimced 
that   further  'building   oijerations  on   the   Cathe- 
dral of   St.    John  .the   Divine,    New    York   City, 
wou2d   be  susipended   until   tibe  end   of   tlie   war. 
Nov.   14 — 'Thirty-one  Siuffragcttes  arrested  Nov.   13 
in  front  of  the  White  'House  were  lientenced  in 
individual  ^ases  from  six  days  to  six  montlis  iu 
jail. 
— Mexican    Federal   trocips  evacuated    Ojinaga   and 
came    to   tJie    American    side,    iMhere    th'Oy    sur- 
rendered   tlieir    araus.     Gen.    Juan    E6i)inosa    y 
Cordova,     eommander.      siurende.ied     to     Capt. 
Theodore   Barnes  jr.     Villa   troaiw   occupied   the 
evacuated   town.     Earlier  in  the   day   Villa  was 
repulsed    twice    by    the    Oiinaga    gaiTieoo    after 
having  seve'nty  men  kiHe<l. 
Nov.   15 — Walter   Clauke  Teagle  became    Pjesident 
of  the  Standard  Oil  'Company,  succeedi'ng  \.  C. 
Bedford,    who   became    Chairiman   of   ithe   Board 
of  Director. 
Nov.   16 — A    piece  of  gas  pipe   loaded   with   Mack 
}D0\vder  was  ignited   iu   the   Chicago  Auditorium 
while  the  apera    was   in   progress.      Tli.ere   was  a 
6emi-.panic.     The  liouse  was  ra.pidly  emptied  and 
no  one  was  injured. 
— F'.Mnk    A.    Vanderlip.    called    by    the    Interstate 
Co'imnerce  Commission  as  witness  in  the  15  iper 
cent,    advance   rate    case,    testified    that   radical 
action    was    neJes,sary    to    remedy    the    raili-oad 
financial   situation.     "One    of  two    things   must 
be    done — either   tlie    Government    must   acquire 
owucrahip    or   some    aetion    be   taken   to   restore 
confidence   in   seouiities   of   tlie  d-ailroads,"   said 
Mr.  Vanderlip.  "Granting  the  inc^Tease  the  roads 
request,    he  insisted,   would  act  only   as  a  xxy\\\- 
ti'Ce  and  not  effect  a  real  cure." 
Nov.   17 — The     M.arine    Woi  Iters    at    the    Poi'.t    of 
New  I'ork  were  granted  increases  in  tjay  by  the 
Government  Board  of  Arbitration. 
— Anthracite     operators     and     miners    .agreed     on 
wage   increases   of   ajwro-ximately    20   per   cent., 
conditioned  on  an   increase  in  prices  of  coal  to 
cover  the   raise. 
■ — By  a  vote  of  215  to   21.   the  American  Federa- 
tion of   Labor  in   convention   at  Buffalo,   deter- 
mined to  abandon  its  t5on-.parti.san  attitude  and 
decided   to   enter   ix>lltics,    speaking  through   its 
delegates  in  National  Convention. 
Nov.   18 — ^Fire  destroyed  the  nitrate  ijilant   of  tlie 

Knowle.'5-Brodiby    ComiP-any   in   Brooklyn. 
Nov.  19 — Mve.    Blanca  De  '.SauUes  was  placed  on 
trial  at  Mineola,  N.  Y'..   charged  with  the  mur- 
der    of     Iter     divorced     husband.      "Jack"     De 
Saulles,    whom  she  sSiot  to  death  Aug.   3.  1917. 
— Gov.   MoCall  of  Massachusetts  refused   to  honor 
a  pequi3ition   from   Gov.    Oomwell  of  West  Vir- 
ginia  for  John   Johnson,    a  negio   charged   with 
attackiri^  a  white  girl.     Gov.    McCall  stated  he 
feai'ed  Johnson  migiht  not  aeoure  a  fair  trial. 
— Seventeen  thousand,  five  hund'iied  tons  of  sugar 
intended     for     the     Russian     Government     was 
seized  in.  New  York  to  relieve  the  shortage  in 
the   EaMem  States. 
Nov.  22 — At   a  meeting  of  the  National   Associa- 
tion OiPi>osed  to  Wcman  .Suffrage  held  in  Wash- 
ington a  new  platform  ■was  adapted.  I 
Nov.  23. — Newly  opened  coal  mines  -were  .put  un- 


der dii-ect  Goverument  control  by  the  Fuel 
Administration.  -ivJiich  issued  regulations  gov- 
ejuiug  their  operations  and  fixed  prices  at 
wliich  tiheir  output  would  be  sold. 
—Viscount  Reading,  Lord  C.hief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, was  created  an  Earl  and  Lord  Northcliffe 
a  Viscoiui^. 
—The  .American  li'ederation  Of  Labor  declared 
that  any  injunction  dealing  witih  the  relatiou- 
.■^liip  of  employer  and  eoniSoyee  based  on  the 
dictmn  that  laibor  is  .pioi:«rty  ''be  held  aa  usur- 
.pation  and  disregarded,  'let  the  consequences  be 
\rhat  they  may." 
—  The  Special  Japanese  IFinancial  Commission  was 
welcomed  at  New  Y'ork.  Th.e  Commissiouois  in- 
cluded 0.5.''amu  Matsumoto.  Seci-etary  of  the 
Jajiianese  DeiiAirtimeut  of  Finance;  Ta.kenosuke 
Sagaguchi.  Technical  E.xipert  in  Finance;  Baron 
Buiikichi  Ito.  Secretaiy  of  Agi'iculbure  and  Com- 
merce; Choso  Koike,  fo.rmer  Consul  Getieral  to 
New  York;  Kenjiio  Matsumoto  of  the  Yasu- 
kawa  and  Matsiunoto  Coiporation;  Dr.  .Soiji 
Hiiliida.  3eL-iiet.ary  Interpreter  to  the  Goveru- 
tuent  of  Corea,  who  .took  his  degree  at  Cohuii- 
bia;  Umekichi  Yoneyaana,  Managing  Director 
of  the  iMitsui  Bank,  and  Y'oshitaro  Ya<maahita, 
General  .Manager  of  t)he  Sumimoto  Coiij>oration . 
Nov.  24 — -Thirteen  .peiBons  were  lolled  when  a 
bomib  exploded  in  tlie  Central  Poli'O©  Station  iu 
Milwaukee.  Tlio  bomb  had  beeai  taken  to  the 
poUce  sta.tion  for  safe  keaiiing. 
— Samuel    Gompers    was    re-elected    Presideat    of 

the  Ameucam   Federation  of  Labor. 
Nov.  25 — 'Six-    Robert    Borden,    Prime   Minister   of 
Canada,    was   howled  down   at  a   no-conscriiptiJn 
campaign     mass     meeting     at    Kitcliener,     Ont. 
(formerly^  Berlin). 
Nov.   26— iFeder*!   Judge  Mayer  at    New  Yonk   or- 
dered  dissolved    the    News-Print    Manufacturei-s' 
-Association,     charged     with     violation     of     tha 
Sihermau    Act    in    restraint    of    trade.     Five    of 
the  officials  were  fined. 
Nov.  28 — The    Kaihoad    War    Board    ordered    the 
suspension    of    all    "fast"    freight    lines    in    the 
Eastern   District  of   the   United   Staites. 
— 'Mess   ix>Tk  was  quoted   at  $50  a  barrel  at   Chi- 
cago,   the  highest  price  on  record. 
— HeniT    G.    Freeman,    a    Philadelphia   lawyer,    in. 
liis    will    provided    $12,000    annually    foi-    '^'pin 
money"    for    the   vrife   of   tlie    President   of   the 
United     States,     the     fund     to    be     carried     in 
pe.ipetuity. 
— Marion  Cleveland,   daiighter  of  former  President 
Cleveland,     was     married     to    William     Stanley 
Dell   of   New   York   City. 
Nov.   29 — Fire     destroyed     the     Parkway     Bathing: 
Pavilion.    Coney    Island,    one   of    the    largest    in 
the    country,    and    sixteen   adjoining    structures; 
estimated  loss,  ifSOO.OOO. 
Nov.  30 — Queen   Wilhetoiua   of   Holland    indorsed, 
the     Constitutional    Revision    Bill,     whicli    pro- 
vides  for     universal    suffrage    and    proiix)rtion'al 
representation. 
Dec.   1 — 'Mrs.     Blanca    En-azuriz    De    SauUes,    on 
trial  at  Mineola.   L.   I.,    charged  mth  tlie  mur- 
der  of  her   diviorced  husband.    John   Longer  De 
Saulles,     at    W'esthury,    L.    I.,    Aug.    8,    1617, 
was    acquitted. 
— .V  general  increase  of  35  cents  n.  ton  was  added 
to  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  at  the  mines  by 
President   Wilson,    to  meet  a  '\vage  increase  for 
the    miners. 
Dec.   2 — Five    thousand    ainiou    si'mpathizei'S    ran 
I     through  the  streets  of  St.   Paul.   Minn.,   smash- 
iii.g   the   windows  of   street   cars   and   attacking 
non-union    carmen    ■wJio   att&myted   to   nm   the 
cars. 
Dec.  3 — The    second    session    of    the    Sixty-fifth 

Obngress    began    in   Washington. 
— Fire   in   the   Morse    Ii\>n   Worlo   a,nd   Dry   Dock 
Company,   Red  Hook,  .B'lxxiklyn,  dad  $l,000.o00> 
damage. 
— An   army  balloon,   with  a  trailing  steel   cable, 
broke  loose  and  sailed  amuck  over  three  Sta'es. 
Kansas.     Oklahonw.     and    Nebraska,   .  destroying 
telegrajph    and    telephone    lines.,  'toippliiig    poles 
and     unroofing   -bams.     It    travelled  :  over    400 
miles. 
— The  exipulsion  from  the  United  States  Senate  <^i 
Robert  M.   La  Follette  of  Wieaonsin  was  urged 
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by  the  American  Defense  Society  in  a  biiel 
sulwuitted  to  tlie  Senate  comanittee  investigat- 
ing the  speech  of  La  Follelte  at  St.  Paul  in 
SedJtember.    1017. 

—  Kepresentative  Fitzge'iiaJd,  Seveutlj  New  York 
Dj.strict  (Brooklyn),  announced  he'  would  re- 
sigu  from  Congress  Dec.  31.  I9l7,  eifter  niiie- 
teen  years'  eervice. 

Dec.  4 — The  new  Quebec  Bffidge,  on«  of  the 
longest;  cantiiev«r  spanned  structures  in  the 
woa-ld.    was   opened   to   U'affic. 

— Eight  hundred  ixjlicemeu,  representative  of  the 
anembeisbiii)  of  the  Patrolmen's  iBeoevolent  Pro- 
tective Association,  in  eveiT  police  station  jn 
Pii'ladeliphia.  voted  "resignaton  as  a  body"  un- 
less  '-Mayor  Smith  and  tlie  Council  eiiniinattid 
politics  fi-om  the   Department  of   Public  Safety. 

Dec.  5 — Eiglit  persona  were  killed  and  'twenty- 
five  injured  by  an  explosion  of  T.  N.  T.  at  the 
Aetna  che^mical  plant  near  Pittabureh,  tPa. 

— The  Ford  Motor  OoJnpany  was  ordered  to  de- 
clare a  dividend  of  $19,275,385  toy  .Judge 
George  S.  Hosmer  in  the  Dodge-'Ford  suit. 

Dec.  6—  0\ev  1,000  persons  ^vere  killed  iia  and 
abmit  Halifax,  N.  S.,  by  the  explosion  of 
3.000  tons  of  'liigh  esajjosives  on  board  the 
flteamshiip  Mont  Blanc  in  Halifax  Harbor, 
when  it  was  rammed  by  the  Belgian  Relief 
steamer  Imo.  Thoiiaands  wei'e  injured.  At  the 
north  end  of  tlie  city  two  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory was  laid  waste  by  the  blast.  Fires 
started  simultaneously  all  over  the  city,  ra^ng 
nntil  they  burned  out.  The  shock  of  the  ex- 
plosion was  felt  150  miles  distant.  Three 
Bihi)i)3   were  sunk  in   the   harbor. 

Dec.  7 — Halifax  was  swept  toy  a  blizzard.  So 
fieiice  was  the  stonm  that  rescue  workers  were 
forced  to  euapend  ttheir  O'Perations.  Many  bur- 
ied under  the  ruins  of  shattered  buildings  per- 
ished of  cold  and  hunger. 

—A  joint  resolution  to  appixiipriate  '$'5,000,000  for 
the  relief  of  Halifax  was  introduced  m  Con- 
g'iiess  by  Representative  Tague  of  IMassaohil- 
setts. 

Dec.  8 — ^The  ocean-going  tug  Eugene  F.  'Moran 
of  New  'York  City  foundered  in  the  (heavy  sea 
off  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  Cartsin,  Fred 
S.  Riley  of  Brooklyn,  and  ten  meimbers  of  the 
crew   last   their   lives. 

—The  Siiperintendent  of  Mopgues  at  Halifax 
estimated  tliat  tilie  dead  from  the  disaster 
would   reach   4.000 

— ^President  Wllsoo  attended  tJbe  annual  dinnei" 
of  the   Gridiron   Club,    Washington.    D.    C. 

— Count  Christian  Gunther  von  Bern.storff .» only 
son  of  the  former  Ge.iman  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  -Mrs,  MargT.ierito  Vivian 
Burton  Thomason  of  Burlington,  JST,  J.,  were 
married. 

Dec.  9 — Police  reseiTes  were  called  to  hold  back 
throngs  at  a  theatre,  Washington,  D  C.  where 
a  mass  meeting  in  honor  of  the  White  House 
jMckets  was  in  (progre=s.  Pledges  totalling 
iSo.SaS  (were  made.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by   Mrs.    O.   H.    P.   Belmont. 

Dec.  10 — John  J.  Dillon  ceased  to  be  State 
'Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets  or  a  niem- 
toer  of  the  State  Council  of  Farms  and  Mar- 
kets.    Dr.    Eugene   H.    Portej    of    Upper   Lisle, 


Broome  County,  foiuner  State  Health  Oommis- 
siouer,    was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

— ^Decifiions  defining  Mie  rig'luts  of  both  organized 
labor  and  the  ©mijloyer.  were  rendered  by  tue 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  While 
the  right  of  workmen  to  oaganize  for  lawful 
"  "piu-poses  was  reaffirme<l.  the  Court  held  that 
etOipioyei-s  legally  may  operate  their  plants  bb 
"open  shoiw"  and  prevent  conspiracies  to  bring 
their  non-union  employees  into  labor  o.iganiza- 
tions.  The  oiiinions  were  rendeied  in  the  case 
of  the  Hitchman  Coal  and  Coike  Company 
against  John  Mitcliell  and  otiliers,  upholding 
a  restraining  order  to  prevent  union  labor  from 
brimgiiig  a  strike  in  a  non-union  coal  mme  in 
West  Vii^nia.  Justice  Pitney  delivered  the 
apinion  for  the  Coiu't,  in  which  the  Oliiaf  Jus- 
tice and  four  otlier  Justices  concun'ed.  .md 
Justice  iBraiideis,  Justice  Holmes  and  Justice 
Clark  dissented. 

—  With  a  decision  upholding  the  Idaho  Prohibi- 
tion Law,  the  United  States  Suipreme  Court 
gave  an  oiiiinion  in  which  it  was  (held  tihat  a 
citizen  Ji.is  no  constitutional  right  to  possess 
liyucrs  for  iliis  personal  use  if  a  State  wisiies 
to  forbid  dt.  Justice  (McKeynold.«,  who  gave 
the  Court's  oi>inion,  lield  tliat  a  State  'lias 
ipower  absolutely  to  prohibit  manufacture,  gift, 
purchase,  sale  or  traospontation  of  intoxicating 
liquoiis  within  its  borders  without  violating  the 
Constitution.  We  further  think  it  clearly  Ibl- 
lows  from  our  numerous  decisions  ujiAiolding 
Prohibition  legislation  that  the  right  to  hold 
intoxicating  liquors  for  iper.'=onal  use  is  not 
one  of  tliose  fundamental  privileges  of  a  citizen 
of  tfho  United  States  which  no  State  may 
abridge  " 

Dec.  11 — The  United  States  Senate  oirfeied  a 
sweeiJing  inquiry  into  tlie  cause  of  the  shortage 
of  coal  and  sugar  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  request  of  -Mr.  Ho'over,  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  tranled  dealai's  in  foods 
whose  operations  kej>t  the  supply  sihort  and  the 
prices  high. 

— Thirteeo  negroes,  soldiers  of  the  2ith  United 
States  Infantry,  were  hanged  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston  (San  Antonio)  for  complicity  in  the 
Hou.*ton  riots  August.  191'7,  in  which  twenty- 
two  persons  were  killed  by  the  soldiers,  who 
ran  amuck.  Porty-one  O'ther  negroes  were  sen- 
tenced to  life  imiprtsoniment  and  four  foi-  short 
terms.  AH  were  convicted  under  process  of 
United   States   court   martial. 

— President  Wilson  issued  a  proclaimation  reduc- 
ing the  alcoholic  contemt  of  beer  brewed  after 
January  1,  1918.  to  2%  per  cent,  by  weight. 
He  also  piohibited  the  use  in  the  mamifacture  of 
malt  liquors  of  more  than  70  iser  cent,  of  the 
average  amount  of  foods,  fniits,  food  materials 
and  feeds  used  in  such  manufacture  during  tlie 
one  year  period  ending  on  that  date. 

— The  Chinese  Government  protested  to  Jaa>an  m 
a  note  against  tlie  Japanese  estaiblishment  of 
civil  administration  in  Shantung  territory  out- 
side of  the  Tsingtau  area. 

Dec.  12 — Dr.  Cliarles  C.  Korth,  Saiperintendent 
of  the  Hosipital  for  Insane  Conricts  at  Dan- 
nemora.  N.  Y.,  was  sta'bbed  and  instantly  killed 
by  Chris  Relohart,  an  in.«ane  x^onvict.  The  mur- 
derer, a  German,  was  a  "trusty"  in  the  car- 
penter shop,  where  the  Superintendent  fre- 
quently   visited    him   on   friendly    terms. 
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The  age  is  in  parenthesis,   and  the  occupation  is  usually  given. 


Abbelen.  Kev.  Mgr.  P,   M.   (74). 

Aug.   24. 
Aolielis.     Hen-     Faiedrioh'    (77). 

May   20.  ■  :        ■ 

Alhro.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  (i80).  edu- 

catoi.   April   14. 
Allen       John,      "iPrivate     John" 

(71),       former       Congressman, 

Oct.   30. 
Allison.   Thomas    (76).   ex-Judge, 

May    15. 
Anderson.     Brig.     Gen.     Thomaa 

Mc.\.    (81),    IJ.    S.    Aitmy    le- 

tired.  May  8. 
Andrews,     i>r.     Elisha    B.     (73), 

educator.    Oct.   30. 
.A.rdet).      George     B.      H.      (S9), 

eleventh    Earl   of   Haddington, 

Juno   11, 
Aniold.    Rear   Adm.    Conway   H. 

(69).     U.      S.     Kavy     retired. 

July   1'6. 
Atvvood,   Rey.   Dr.  Isaac  Morgan 

(■80).    clergyiman  and  educator. 

Oct.   2'6. 
Aubert,      Prof,      Eugene        (85), 

Frencli    scholar,    Dec.    7. 
Audont,  Co-l.  A.,  ihead  of  Swiss 

Army,    Nov.    20. 
Austen.     Major     Gen.    David    B. 

(70).   July   16. 
Avery.     Dr.     Edwai-d    W.     (76), 

l''eb.    13. 
Ayeis.     Rear    Adm.    Samuel    L. 

P.    (82).    U.    S.    'Navy   retired. 

April   29. 
Bflird.    William   E.    (59).    lawyer 

and   editor,    March   15. 
Baker.    Chas     D.     (70).    journal- 
ist. Jan.  7.  ■ 
Balrcr.   uMajor  William   H.    (74), 

war  veteran,   Jan.   23. 
Bai^bour.     Col.     Wm.     H.     (59). 

(manufacturer.    March    1. 
BaiiiLg.    Evelyn    (75).    first    33arl 

of   Ciomer.   Jan.    29. 
Barlow.  Jane,   novelist,   April  17. 
Barnett.     Dr.     James     R.     (75), 

foi-mer    a^'e^ident    of    tihe    Wis- 
consin     Medical      Association, 

J?n.    29, 
Bates.    Rear   Adm.    Alexander  B. 

(75),     U.     S.     iNavy     retired. 

Feb.   19. 
Baudouiu.    Maniiel    (70).  (French 

.iurist.    .Tan.    23. 
Beaoli,    Charles   Yale    (70),    jour- 
nalist, Oct.   16. 
Beadleston,       Alfred      N.       (69), 

brewer,    Aug,    9. 
Beall.    Joseuih    H.     (46).    jurist. 

May  14. 
Beaman,    Rea.r  Adm.    George  W. 

(79).      U.     'S.      Na,vy     a-etired. 

Blav   3. 
Beaa-dsley.    Charle.s   S.    (72).   law- 
yer.  July  9.  „ 
Beckett.     Charles     Henry     (58), 

forme/     Siirrogaita    .NeW      York 

Couutj.    Nc*.   29. 
Beckwith,     James     Carroll    i'65). 

portrait  iiainter,    Oct.    24, 
Beebe,       Mrs,       Maria      Louise. 

President    of    Y.     W.     0.    A.. 

May    10. 
Beebe.    I'rof.  William  ('65) .  edu- 
cator,  aiarch   11. 
Beelsman.     X/ieut.     Col.     Williajm 

•S.    (49).    National   Guard   New 

York.  Aipril  10. 
Belding.   .Mdo  .M.   (84).  manufac- 
turer.  May  23. 
Belford.     Josciph     M.     ('65) ,     ex- 

Conctressman.    lawyer.  IMay  3. 
Bell,   biaiby  (67).  actor.  June  20. 


Benoist.      Tom      (37).      aviator. 

June   14. 
Benton.;  George   V, .  (50^.    I^?r«li 

Bergi'man.  (Henry  (5S).'  '' actor. 
Jan.  0.  '  ,     ' 

Beni.  Williaim  (6S).  publisher, 
Ai>ril    19. 

Biddle.  Julian,  aviator  Lafayette 
iSciuadron.    Aug.    20. 

Bird.  Joseph  (79).  banker. 
.March   8. 

Birdwood.  Sir  George  (84).  sci- 
entist.  June  27. 

Blickensderfer.  George.  type- 
writer inventor   067).   Aug.    15. 

Boardman.  Rev.  Dr.  'Samuel 
(87).  educator.  Aug.  30. 

Boatnvright.  Caipt.  John  A..  U. 
S.   Army  retired.   Jan.   16. 

Bodman.  Edward  C.  (77).  N.  Y. 
grain  merchant.   Jan.   21. 

Boileau.  Philip  (53).  painter, 
Jan.   13. 

BoUes.  Bichard  J.  (73).  March 
25. 

Bonavita.  Capt.  Jack,  animal 
trainer.    Maa-ch    19. 

Boniface.  George  H.  (56).  actor. 
March   27. 

Borden.  Sir  (Frederick  W.  (69). 
formerly  Minister  of  Defense 
in  Canada.   Jan.   5. 

Bostwick.  *Lieut.  Col,  Henry  A. 
(52).    July  25. 

Botei;ho.  Col.  A(bel.  duplomat, 
Aipril   24. 

Bowell.  Sir  Mackenzie  (94),  for- 
mer Premier  of  Canada,  Dec.  10, 

Bowman,  Tlioma-s  t'omier 

Ij'nitec)  States  Congres.9man 
(Iowa),    Dec.    1. 

Boyle,  Jolm  J,  066),  soidptor, 
Feb.   9. 

Bradley.  Luther  D.  (63).  car- 
toonist of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Jan.   9. 

Bii-ady.  James  Buchanan  (64), 
"Diamond  Jim,"    April  13, 

Braineid.  William  iH.  (62).  jour- 
nalist,  Aipril  27 

Brensinger.  Major  Geo.  J^. 
Jersey  City  Oomimissioner, 
•Sept.'  112. 

Bronsou.  Edgar  B.  (60).  (author. 
Fdb.   4. 

Brooke.  Sir  Charles  (88).  "iRajah 
of  Sarawak."  Borneo  ruler, 
^lav  17. 

Brown.  Joihn  Howard  (7'6).  au- 
thor. April  22. 

Brown.  Neal  061).  awJitical 
leader.    Sc.pt.    19. 

Brortir.  StQplien  H.  (oS).  finan- 
cier.  July   20. 

Browne.  David  H.  (53).  metal- 
lurgist. (March  30. 

Bnice.  Victor  Alex.  (68).  ninth 
Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine. 
Jan.   18. 

Bninnow.  Rudolplli  E.  (50).  edu- 
cator.  April   14. 

BiTan,  Capt.  Francis  I.,  TJ.  ;S. 
A.  (94).  West  Point's  oldest 
alumnus.     Oct.    25. 

Bryce.  Gen.  Llojxl  .S.  (66).  au- 
tihor  and  diplomat     April   2. 

Buchanan.  George  N.  (58).  cus- 
todian Brooklyn  Hall  of  Rec- 
ords.   Nov     30 

Buchner.  Dr.  Edward,  winner  of 
■Nobel  prize  for  chemistiy. 
.\ug    25. 

Burke.  Major  John  M.  (74).  for- 
mea-  Indian  scout.   April   12. 

Bairkhardt.  X.  E.  (73).  anteina- 
tional    furrier,    Nov,    5. 


Burnand.    Sir    Francis    0.    (81), 

editor,   April   21. 
Bui-nliam.     Henry    E.     (73).    ex- 
i    U.   S.   Senator.   Fab.  8. 
^iurton.    Gen.     Geo,    H.,    TJ.    S. 
I   A.       (75),  •    Indian       figihter, 

Oct.    20. 
Bustanoby.    Louis    (44).    restau- 
rateur,  Aug.   4. 
Butters.      A.     C.      (52).     editor. 

Aug.   25. 
Byles,    Sir   William  IP.     memiher 

(British         Parliament         (76), 

Oct.    18. 
Caetaui.    Onorato.    Du'lie   of  ■Ser- 

moneto.     '(75).     Sept.     2. 
Callahan,    diaries    E.    (74).    au- 

tlior.   Jan.   22. 
Callanan.    James    H.    (52).    rmb- 

lisher,    Auwil   29. 
Campbell,     Alexander     C.     (37), 

dairyman,    June    14. 
Campbell.    Brig.     Gen.     Edward 

A.     (73).    Civil    War    veteran, 

(Feb.   15. 
Campbell.     Rev.    Dr.    Fredeiiak, 

astronomer.  Feto.  22. 
Camp.bell,      Wikiam      A.        65). 

Dist'jict       SuiperLutemdent       of 

■Schools,    Brookljn,   Nov.    23. 
Capehart.  Capt.  Edward  E.   (58). 

U.  S.    Navy  letired.   Feto.   20. 
Carlstrom,     Victor    (27).    aviator. 

May  9. 
Cannody.    John    R.     (73).     Pay- 
master   U.    iS.    Navy    retired. 

IMarcli    16. 
Carolus-Duran.      Emile     Auguste 

(79).  (portrait  HDainter.  Feb.  1-8. 
Carr.    .Most    Rev.    Thomas    t78). 

May  0. 
Oarreuo.     Mme.      Teresa      (63). 

.pianist.   June  12. 
Carter.     Prof.     Jesse     B.      (45), 

July  21. 
Caav,     Edward     (7'6).     Douriialist. 

May  23. 
Castellane.      Marquis      do      (7o), 

father  of  Count  Boni,   Dec.  9. 
Chace.   Jonathan    (S8).    ex-U.   S, 

Senator.  Jiuie  30. 
Chaille-Long.    Col.    Charles    (76). 

explorer.   LMarcJh   24. 
Chamberlain.    Robt.   N.    (57).   ju- 
rist.   Se,pt.   20.  „ 
Chandler.      William      33.       (82), 

foimer     V.     S.     Senator     from 

New    Haimiishire,    Nov,    30. 
Charlton.      Paail       (61).       jiuist. 

Jame  4.  „ 

Charlton.  Judge  Walter  G.   (65). 

FeSb.    13. 
Chiug.       Prince      (80).       Chinese 

statesman.     Premier    of    China 

and    former    '.Minister    of    For- 
eign   .\ffairs.    Jan.    31. 
Chip.   'Sam.    coonedian,   April   11. 
Olioate.    JoseiiJli    H.    (85).    lawyer 

■and    foiimer    Ambassador.    May 

14. 
Christie,    Mrs.    Jolm    Reid,    wife 

of    New   YO'i'.U   insurance   man, 

Dec.    1. 
Ohm-ch.  John  Adams   (73).  engi- 
neer.   Felb.   12. 
Churoh.      Lieut.      Col.      William 

Couant    (80).    editor.    May    23. 
Clark.  Walter  (69).  artist.  March 

12. 
Clark.  Dr.  William  Bullock  (57). 

ed'ucator  and  geologist.  July  27. 
Clarke,    Dr.    Powhatan    (SI),    ed- 
ucator.   April  25. 
Clausen.   George  C.   (68).  (brewer. 

May  24. 
Clayton.     Estelle     (50).     actress. 

Feb.    10. 
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Clements.  Judson  C.  (71).  uub- 
lic   official.    June   18. 

Clifton.  Miss  ii.ation  P.  (81), 
actress.    Nov.    8. 

Closson.  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  W. 
(«3).  U.  S.  Army  retired. 
July  16. 

Cody.  Col,  William  F..  "Buf- 
falo Bill*'   (71).  Jan.   10. 

Cohan.    Jeremdali   J.    (69).   actor. 

doit.  Dr.  (Henry  L.  (62).  special- 
ist, iMardi   13. 

'Conaat.  Rev.  Dr.  Clarence  M. 
(60).   Aug.    26.  ,     ^ 

Cone,  Caesar  (oS).  'manufaCTiurer. 
ilaroU    1. 

•Conkliiig.  George,  telegrapner. 
.May  1. 

Conn.  iProf.  Herbert  W.  (58). 
bacteriologist.    April   I'S. 

Connaught.  The  Ducliess  Louise 
I.Maagaret  of  057).   March  14. 

Conry.  iMichael  iF.  (47).  ipublic 
official.  March  2. 

Oook.  Joseph  _!..  espert  telegra- 
pher.   Oct.   o. 

Cook,  Ellis,  Ohief  Petty  Offi- 
cer. U.  3.   Navy.,    Nov.  30. 

Cooper.  Wm.  A.  (75).  art  ipho- 
ito-ST^aipher.    Nov.    9. 

•Cornwall.  Pxof.  HernT  B.  (T3). 
educator.  Aipril  1. 

Cottman.  Bear  Adm.  Vincendon 
ili.  (65).  U.  S.  Na^T  .retired. 
Maroli  15, 

Couoh.  Dr.  Asa  Stono  (84), 
Feb.    1. 

Cowdin.  Elliot  C.  (45).  hoise 
breeder.    April  28. 

•CoAvle.s,  Real'  Admiral  ■\^  alter 
C.    (64).   U.   S.   Navy,   Nov.  26 

•Craft.  Jaanes  M.  ■(78).  educator, 
June  20. 

Crane,  'Frank  (61).  illustrator 
and   caxtoonist.    Oct.    20. 

Crawford.  John  W.  (70).  Civil 
War  veteran.   Feb.   28. 

Crimnnins.  John  D.  (73).  con- 
tractor and   capitalist.    Nor.  9, 

Cromwell.  Bear  Adm  Bartlett  J. 
(77).  TT.  S.  Kavy  retired. 
Juna    24. 

Cro«nan.  Mre.  J.  Heron.  Jan. 
23. 

Cudahy.  Helen  t26).  war  nuree 
.and    philanthropist,    Oct.    19. 

'OiTnier.  Prof.  Enoch  (H,  (68). 
educator.   .\iig    19. 

Ourtis,  William  D.  (74),  hotel 
operator.   June  29, 

Cutter.  Dr.  E.nihrami  (85).  sur- 
geon.  .\pril  25. 

Cuttinff,  James  DeWoK  (42), 
•banker.    .Aipril   17 

Dallas,  George  M.  (78),  jurist. 
.Tan.    21. 

Daly.  Peter  S.  (94).  -Mexican 
War  veteran..  Ang.    16. 

Darcy.    Les,    Jfustralian    mvgilist, 
-May  24. 

Dairr.  -Mrs.  Jasephine.  widow  of 
Brevet.  Brig.  Gen.  'FrancLs 
Daw.  TT.   S.   A.,   Senit,   27. 

Davies,  Jnlien  T.  (47).  laiw-\eT, 
March  8. 

Davis,  J'olm  Steepla  (74),  art- 
ist   and    illustratof,    Dec.    7. 

Davis,  Ool.  Nicholas  Harper 
(88).  forme'j  Colonel  7tlh 
Begiment  New  York  Cavalrj', 
Nov.   2i8. 

cle  An-iaffa.  Mamiel.  ex-'President 
of  Portugal.   March  5. 

de  Baca..  Governor  E.  C.  (62) 
Feb    18. 

Deforest.  Henry  9.  (70).  former 
Member  of  •Congress  from  New 
Yo.rk.  F%h.   13. 

Daierine,  .Tules  ceS).  neurologist. 
Felb.  27. 


Dempsey,  Lawrence  ('67).  cotton 
esi->ert.  (March  14. 

De  cMorgan.  William  F  (77), 
artist,    novelist.    Jan.    l5. 

Denier.  Tony  (78).  clown, 
March  10. 

Denison,    t\'in     F.  •  H;    (EaW    of 

'    JvOuUeslborougli).    Oct.    30. 

(Jo  Pote.stad-l''oriiari.-  'M-arquis 
(89).  foiuner  Aiulbasdadca'.  Ftb. 
17. 

de  Ueszke.  Edouard  (62).  grand 
ODCia  singer,   ilay  31. 

Deshon.  Col.  George  D.  (53), 
U.  '3.  A.,  June  24. 

de  Talleyrajid-l'origord,  Charles 
Maurice  Camille  (73).  Duke 
da  Dino.   Jan.   5. 

Devere.  George  M.  (66),  actor. 
Apiil   11. 

Deuev.  Admiral  George  (79).  U. 
S.   Navy.  Jan.   16. 

Dickin.»on,  Don  M.  (71).  forniei- 
U.  S  Postmaster  General. 
Oct.    15 

Dithmar.  Edward  A.,  dramatic 
critic.    Oct.    16. 

Dod.  Jaiines  Potter,  organist, 
Dec.    0. 

Dodson.  Ezra  N  (54).  journalist. 
■Fob.    5. 

Donnelly,  Eleanor  C.  (77),  Ito- 
'inan  (Catholic  poetess,  April  ,10. 

Dnnner,  Jo-lm  A.  (64),  former 
New  York  City  official,  Oct, 
26 

Dos  PassoB,  John  B,  (73),  law- 
yer. Jan.  27, 

Doughty,  Francis  W,  (67).  au- 
thor of  "Old  King  Brady" 
and  "Nick  Cartev"  stories, 
Oct.    31. 

Douglas.  Kabert  M.  (68).  ex- 
jurist,    Feb.    8 

Dow.  Col.  Edwin  B.  (82).  Civil 
War  veteran,   June  28. 

Draper,  Dr.  .\mos  G.  (72),  in- 
structor of   deaf,    Nov.    3. 

Drone.  Eaton  S.  (75).  journalist. 
Feb.   2. 

Drumont.  Edouard  A.  (73).  edi- 
tor.   Feb.   5. 

Dunn.  Capt.  James  W.  (58). 
N.  Y.  Police  De.parbment, 
Aug.   12. 

Durant.    Mrs.     Pauline    A      (85), 
who  witlr  lier  husband  foamded 
Wellesley       College        (^Nlass.) 
Feb.   12. 

D wight.  Rev.  Dr.  H  O  (74). 
June  19. 

Eagan.  Capt.  John  J.  (78).  New 
Yoik  Fi«e  Department  (ret.), 
Dec.    7. 

Ea.'itman,  Samue]  0.,  foimer 
President  N.  H.  Bar  A.ssocia- 
tion.    Aug.   31. 

Bberlo.  Bugene  A.  (77),  actor, 
Oct.    23. 

Edsall.  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  C. 
(56).   Feb.    17. 

Edwards.  Charles  A  (56).  jour- 
nalist.   Jan.    21. 

Einstein.  Mrs  '  Fannie.  Suffra- 
gist. April  iS. 

Eleanor.  Queen  of  Barlgaiia  (57). 
•Sept     12 

Elliot.  Dr.  Philiip  F..  K.  C.  V 
O.  (82).  dean  of  Windsor. 
Nov.    1. 

Ellsworth,  Ed,ward,  creator  of 
".Siunnv    Jim."    Det     4. 

Emen'.  Rivainerd  P.  (52),  poet. 
Mardh   12 

Emorv,  Rear  .\dm.  William  H 
(71).  U.  iS.  Navy  retired. 
July  15. 

Ezekiel.  Moses  '(72).  saulptor. 
Marcih  27. 

Fagg.  Rer.  John  G.  (57)  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Foreign 


•Missions     of      the      Reformed 
Church.    May  3. 

Fairchild.  Ed'ward  T.  (62).  edu- 
cator.  Jan.   23. 

Falconio.  Caadiual  Diomede  '75). 
iFeb.   7,  ,  ,  , 

iFallon.    Joseph   D.     (79),    jurist!  ' 
March   6.  . 

Farwell,  Charles  A,,  sugar 
iplanter.  May  17. 

Fersuson.  Prof.  Henry  (69).  tdu- 
catur.  IMarch  30. 

Ferris.  Ale.xauder  (62).  (printer. 
Feb.   2. 

Fiulayson. .  John  (105).  esplarer. 
Jan.    8. 

Finley.  David  E.  (55).  Congress- 
man.  Jan.    26. 

Fisher.  Saanuel  J.  (30).  of  The 
New  York   World.   Jan.   30. 

Fitch.  Joseph  (60).  jurist. 
April   7. 

iFitzalau-Howard.  Henry  (69), 
Duke  of  Noaifolk.  .Feb.   11. 

js'itzsiinimons.  Robert  ("Bo.b"), 
(55).  j)ugilist.   Oct.  22. 

Flood.  Jolui  F.  (58).  former 
New  York  police "  inspector, 
Nov.    16. 

Floyd.  Edward  D.  (51).  steel 
man.    Oct.    17. 

Foraker.  Joseph  B.  (70).  states- 
man.  May  10. 

Forbes.  Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  P. 
(76).  TJ.  3.  Army  retired, 
Marcih  9. 

Foster.  Col.  Artli-nr  D..  lawjer. 
April  6. 

Foster,  John  Watson  (81).  for- 
mer TJ  S.  Secretary  of  State 
and  dean  of  the  American 
Diplomatic    Corps,    Nov.    15. 

Franklin.  Sio.'  Benjamin  (73). 
Surgeon  General.  ■Feb.   17. 

Freifeld.  George  A.  (5.6).  Mu- 
nicipal Court  JiKtice.  New 
York    City.    Nor.    16. 

Frieze.  Gen.  Lyman  B,  (93). 
former  Quartermaster  General 
of   Rhode   Island.    Sept.    5. 

Frissell.  Dr.  Hollis  B.  (m).  edu- 
cator. Aug.   5. 

Fromme.  Isaac,  former  Register 
N.    Y.    Countv    (63),    Aug,    30. 

Fi-ost.  Edgat  E.  (65).  Republi- 
can   politician.    Dee.    4. 

Frost.  George  Henry  (79).  pulb- 
lisher.   March   15. 

Fulda.  Dr.  Carl,  iphysician  (39). 
Nov.    8 

Funston.  Major  Gen.  Fredenck 
(51).  ,Feb.   19. 

Furst.  William  (65).  composer. 
Tul?    11. 

Galloway.  Rolbert  M.  (80). 
financier.    Nor.    13. 

Gatlimann.  Louis  (74).  inrentoir. 
June  3. 

George.  .\Ilbea-t  Heni'y  (Earl 
Grey)    (66).   Aug.    20. 

Gilchrist.  Rn(bert  IM.  (49),  nov- 
elist,   April    4, 

Gillig.  Henry  F  (62),  financier. 
Aug.    29. 

Glorer.  William  F..  ordhestra 
leader.    Oct     29. 

Goldfra.p.  John  H.  (40),  N,  Y. 
Evening  Wo.Td   staff.    Nor.  21. 

Gonzales.  Rev.  Joseiph  R.  Ibarra 
v.  Archbishop  of  Puebla, 
Feb.    3. 

Gordon.  .Major  Richard  H.  (73). 
Confederate   veteran.    Nov.    20. 

Graham.  J  J  .  .Suirogate  Nassau 
County     N.    Y      Aug     25 

Graham.  Sir  Wallace  (69).  jur- 
ist.   Oct     12. 

Green.  Adolii'hin  W.  (73)  man- 
ufactmrpr.    Maroh  8 

Green     Martin   (90).   July  31. 
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Greene.   Join   Arthiir   (64),  book 

iniiblisher,   Nov.  9. 
Grey.   Eari  (96).  lawyer  and  phil- 
anthropist.  Aug.   29. 
Grieb.   H^  Noinnan  (22).   aviator. 

Aug.  26. 
Griswold;   Lieut.  James  B.    (47). 
phjiSiciar.  'and  sanitary   officer, 
.Oct.    24.  .     , 

Grosvenor.      Gen.      Chailes      H. 
(84)         formev       Congressman, 
Oct.    30. 
Guernsey.   Glenn  K.   (36).  writer. 

Ap-i-i)  25. 
Gv\nnison.    Rev.  Almoa   (73).  ed- 
ucator.  June  30. 

G^ntekuust.  JTredeiidk  (85).  pho- 
togiaipher.    April   27. 

Gut^xie.  George  W.  ('68).  .401- 
•bas.sador  to  Japan,   Aiarch  8. 

Haggerty.  John,  of  the  N.  Y. 
•World.  March  22. 

Halo.  Johin  Howard.  "ipeach 
Iring,"  former  President  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society, 
Oct.  12. 
Hale.  Walter  (48).  acto?  and 
artist.    Def.    4. 

Haltigan.  Jaooes  (68).  active 
Hd.bcmiau  and  puWisher  and 
eaniployee  of  N.  Y.  World, 
Oct.    28. 

Hajnilton.  Sir  Frederidk  T. 
(61).   Admiral  R.   N..  Oot.  23. 

Hague.  Arnold  (7'6).  geologist. 
(May  14. 

Haines.  John  ,11.  (54).  recently 
Govemoi-  of  Idaho.    June  4. 

Hand.  Robert  E.  (67).  ex- Sena- 
tor.  March  12. 

Hardy.  Joihn  Henry  (70).  jurist. 
Oct.   11. 

Haa-mony.  Rear  Admirall  David 
B.,   U.  iS.   N.    (85),  Nov.   2. 

Harramah.   Mrs.   James,   Nov.  oO. 

Hart.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  (71). 
Feb.    25. 

Hayes.  Dennis  A.  (58).  labor 
leader.  Jan.   2. 

Hayes.  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  iL. 
(97).  Civil  War  veteran. 
Jan.  1. 

Hayes,  Patrick  (73).  Warden 
Queens  Go.  diSI.  'Y.)  Jail, 
Nov.  e. 

Hayman.  Al.  (65),  theatrical 
'manager.   Feto.   10. 

Heindl.  Alexander  ((83).  'cellist. 
Se.:)t.   4. 

Helgesen.  Hemy  T.  (59).  Con- 
gressman. April  10. 

Hetoner.  Dr.  George  J.  (51). 
'Tjioneer  in  the  .practice  of  oste- 
opathy. March  15. 

Henriette  Elizabeth.  Princess,  of 
'Schleswig-Holstein.  aunt  of 
Empress  of  Germany  (■84), 
Oct.    18. 

HcTsolijl.  Sir  William  James,  a 
ipioheer  in  finger  printing, 
Oct.    24. 

Hess.  Selmar  (69).  publislher. 
Feb.    26. 

Hetherington.  Commander  Jalnes 
H..  U.  'S.  Navy  (€1).  'Sept.  l6. 

Hodgson.  Dr.  J.  H.  P.  (48), 
siiecialist.   Aug.   4. 

Holton.  Dr.  Henry  D.  (TS).  Ver- 
mont healUi   official.    Fdb.    12. 

Holtz.   Max.    publifilhea-.    June   19. 

Honac.  Dr.  James  H.,  heart 
sipecialist.    iNov.    13. 

Hood  Capt.  Basil  (53).  drfwmatic 
author.  Aug.  7. 

Houok.  Heni-y  (81).  pdblic  offi- 
cial. March  13. 

Houghton.  Clarence  S.  (53).  TJ. 
S.   Commissioner.  Feib.  18. 

Howe.  John  Peter  (48).  former 
Battalion  Chief  'N  Y.  Pire 
Department.   Nov.   17, 


iHowlaud.  WiHiaan  B.    (68).  pub- 

lishef.   Feb.   27. 
Hubbell.   Edward   C.    (-62).    news- 

paiperman.  July  28. 
Hushart.  J.  H.   P.   ('63).  railroad 

^President,   Aug.    1'6. 
Hume.      Vick      (72).      comedian, 

April  2.    •  ,  c  ,  .-.  .  ' 

Huntington,   'Col.      Robert"  -W., 

U.    S.    .Marine   Coiip*   (retr/ed); 

Nov.    4. 
Husting.    iPiiul    O.     (51),    D.    S. 

Senator        from         Wisconsin, 

Oct.    21. 
Hutchinson.     Mrs.     Emily     (67). 

Suffrage   leader.   March   17. 
Hyde.  Dr.   William  DeWitt  i59). 

educator.  Jame  29. 
Hyman.  Saimuel  I.   (47).  July  12. 
Ide.   Hear  .\dm.    George  E.    (71), 

U.   S.   Navy  retired.  Feb.  12. 
Ilgen.      Ernest      (54).      educator. 

April  7. 
Jaegea-.     Dr.     Gustav.     maniufac- 

Uu'er.   May  16. 
Jaegerhubei-,    (Max     (66).    writer. 

April  8. 
James,     I.Mrs.      Elizabeth       (72). 

mother  of  D.   S.  Senator  Ollie 

i.M.        Jaim.e3       of       Kentucky, 

Oct.    12. 
Jameson.      Sir      Leandeir      Starr 

(64).    leader  of  South   African 

"Jameson    Raid,"    Nov.    2&. 
Jerola/man.    Heni-y    (S6).    '''Stranv- 

ibeiry  King."  Oct.   10. 
Johnson.    Helen   K.    (73).   author 

and  editor.   Jan.   3. 
Jo'linson,    John    G.    (77).    la'wyer. 

.\ipril   14. 
Johnson.     Sir     William.     British 

sliip  owne^r.  Aug.   27. 
.Jones.      bieiit.      Arthur      Mason 

(32).    former    Secretary    U.    S 

Eniibassy,     Petrograd,    Dec.    6. 
Jones.     Heni-y    W.     (61).     Grand 

Regent  JRoyal  Aivanum.    Aug. 

22. 
Jones.    Dr.   Israel  C.    067),   medi- 
cal   Superintendent    New    York 

City     Home     for     Incurables, 

Dec.   G. 
Jones.    Riahard   JI.    (74).   educa- 
tor.  Aug.    1. 
Justice.    Edwin  J.,   July  25. 
Katte.    Col.    Walter    (87).    engi- 
neer.  JIarch  4 
Keary.    Charles   iF  .    British  nov- 
elist,        historian.        scientist, 

Oot.    26. 
Keister.    A.    D.    {'65).    recently    a 

Heipublican  Member  of  Congre.is 

from    Pennsylvania,    May    28. 
Kelcey.      Herbert      (•60).      actai'. 

July  10. 
•Kellogg.    'Wm.    C.    (67).    Judge, 

Aug.   14. 
Kelshaw      Sr. .      Jonathan      i70). 

banker.    Aug.    23. 
Kendal,    V/illiam    H.    (74).    Eng- 
lish  actor.    Nov,    6. 
Kendall.     Oharlos     S..     Assistant 

Naval    Constmctor,    TJ.    S.    N. 

(41).   Aug.    21. 
Kennedy.  Tho^ias  'F..  lArchbishop 

(59).  Aug.   28. 
Kora.  John   W     ('68).   former  U. 

S.     Senator    and    nojminee    for 

Vice    President   of    the    U.    S. 

in  1908.   Aug.   17. 
Kilmohi.     Baron     Danoku     (62). 

Jaipanese  educator.  Aug.   20. 
Kilblirn.    Fred   D..    former    New 

York     Staito     lo.suranoa     Com- 

mi.'^ioner.    Dee.    2. 
King.     Dr.     Herbert     M.      (52), 

ai^ecialist.    Jime   24 
Kirchner.    Raipliael    (41).    artist. 

Aug.   2. 
Kooher.     Prof     Theodore.     Siviss 

surgeon.  Aug.   1. 


Koontz.  Dr.  Alex.  F..  specialist. 
(Ma.rch  5. 

Kudlich,  Dr.  Hatxs  (94),  founder 
of  Ho'bokeu  Academy,  Nov.  10. 

Iia  Badie.  LMiss  Floretloe  (24). 
moving      .  ,  picture         actaess. 

■  ■  Oct.   13.-  '  '        •  ■'  ' 

Lajbori.  Maitre  F.  (56).  la'wyer. 
March  14^ 

L!imibeatou.  JoJin  Porter  (78), 
editor.  July  27. 

Lamijrecht.  William  H,  (67). 
banker.   July  11. 

Lami)ton.  Col.  William  J.  (58). 
journalist.   'May  30. 

Landouzy.  Dr.  Louis,  leducator. 
May   11. 

Lane.  Harry  ('62').  U.  S.  'Senator. 
May  23. 

Larkius.  Dr.  Charles  D.  (63). 
educator.   Jan.   14. 

Larrinaga.  Tulia  (70).  statesman. 
April  30. 

Lawrence  Abraiham  R.  (S4).  ju- 
rist.   Feb.    14. 

Lawrence.  George  P.  (58).  ox- 
Congressman.    IMasB.,    'Nov.  21. 

Lawyer,    William  .S.    (84).    news- 
,  papermaa        and        ipublishei". 
Nov.    3. 

Learned.  Prof.  Marion  D.  ('60) . 
educator.  Aug.  1. 

Leipziget.  Hi.  Henry  M.  (63), 
New    York    educato'ri    Dec.    1. 

Leiser.  Dr.  O.  ;M.  (43),  Nevf 
York  Deipaitment  O'f  Health, 
Dee.    8. 

Levy.  Rabbi  Joseph  L.  (51). 
AiprH  26. 

Lewi.«ohn,  Oscar  (33).  million- 
aire turfman.   Dec.  3. 

Liliuolcalani  (79),  form.er  Queen 
of  Hawaii.    Nov,    11. 

Linihan.  Key.  William  F.  (63), 
Dominican   Father.    Nov.    25. 

Locke.   William  H.    (79).   May  8. 

Lockwood.  'Mrs.  'Belva  A.  B. 
(85).  lawyer  and  suffa'agist, 
(Ma.T  19. 

Lodor.  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  (85), 
U.    S.   Aimy  retired.   >Iay  9. 

Long,  Simon  C.  (59).  railroad  of- 
ficial. -March  25. 

Londesborough,  Earl  Of  (53), 
Oct.    30. 

Loomis,  William  H.  (46),  car- 
toonist.   Now    30. 

Loper.    Alonzo    L.    (87).    Jan.    2. 

LoMTides.  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  (58). 
Jan.   2. 

Luce.  Rear  Adm.  Sl^cipihen  B. 
(90).  U.  vS.  Navy  retired. 
July   2-8. 

iLuecke.  .Roland  ('62).  statesman. 
Feb.  15. 

Luke.  Arthur  F..  bankea-  (64). 
Sept.   30. 

Lydig.  IXavid  (56).  society  man. 
and    club   member.    Oct.    24. 

Lyle.  Oscar  K.  (78).  grain,  ex- 
.pert.   Jan.   2'8. 

Lyncih.  James  D.  ('69).  banker. 
.Ma.y  11. 

Lyons  Sir  Joseph,  philanthropist. 
June  22. 

Mabon.  Dr  William  (57).  alien- 
ist.  Feb.  0. 

Macbeth  William  (66).  aat  ex- 
'Pert.  Aug.  15. 

MacKenzie.  Lady  William,  wife 
o£  President  Canadian  North- 
ern  Railrojid.    Nov.    29. 

iMacQuoid.  Katharine  S.  (93). 
noveU.it.  June  26. 

MacVeagh.  Wayne  (84).  €X. 
.^.ttorney  'General.   Jan,   11. 

Macy.  Crom'vvell  'G.  (75).  former 
Demity  Attorney  General,  New 
Yo'jk  State.    Oct.    30. 

Magie.  William  J.  (84).  ex- 
Ohaneellor  of  N.  J..  Jan.   15. 
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Macowan.  William  G..  of  Tlie 
N.    Y.    Woild.    March    37. 

Mabiien.  Dr.  G.  Hudson  (61). 
lar.vngologist.  JTeb.  21. 

Walone  Dana  (€0).  juri.«t. 
Aiis.    13.  ,      ,       ,      ., 

ataible.  iManton  (S2).  former 
owner  aud  editor  of  The  N.  Y; 
World.    July  24. 

-Marquand.  Josiab  P..  €ivil  War 
veteran.    A115.    22. 

Maxtindale.  Joseph  B.  (54). 
(banker.    July   7. 

Maskelyne  John  N.  (78).  dlu- 
sionist.   May  I8. 

Mason.  Jiidgc  John  W.  (75). 
April  23. 

Masaucrav.  Emmanuel  L.  (€0). 
(^ihief  of  Design  at  the  St. 
.Loui.s  Ejiiwsitjon  of  1904. 
.May   26 

Masterson.  'William  J,  (43).  of 
The    N.    Y.    World.    .March   .^.1. 

Matson.  Ca/pt.  WiHiam,  President 
of  iMatKon  Navigation  Co.  and 
a  sea  caiptain  known  ^.hrough- 
out  tilie  world.   Oct.    11. 

Mattbew.s,  Prof.  Franklin  (5'J), 
jotunalist.  Professo'l  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism,  ,Nov.  I'O. 

JMatz.  Et.  Ker.  Nicholas  (67). 
Aug.   9. 

Maude.  Major  F.  Stanley  (53). 
■('omimander  of^  British  Forces 
in   Mesopotaimia.    Nor.    18. 

Way.  Rear  kdm.  "Edward  (79). 
U    S.  Na\T  retired.   Feb.  5. 

McAlpin.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  {^). 
merdhant.   Aipril  12. 

McRride.    .Tohn     juri.st,    Oct.    9. 

McBride.  Sir  Richard  (46).  for- 
mer Premier  of  British  Colum- 
!bia.   Amg.   6. 

McCann.  Joihn  'F.  (77),  mer- 
chant.  Aj>ril  15. 

McClelland.  T.  Calxin  (48).  law- 
yer  and  oleisymau.  '(>ct.   24. 

■McConmick.  iRoibert  H.  -69). 
caipitalist.  IMarcJi  14. 

>McCov.  Col.  'Frank  B..  "0.  S.  A. 
retired.  Sept.   27. 

■McOuMash.  John  (70).  ex-Chief 
of  Poli<;e»of  N.  Y.  City.  Jan.  3 

McCiflly.  /Miss  .Emima  A.  ('S3). 
U.  S.  Treasury  Dapt..   Sept.  3. 

McDonaW.  Sir  William  'C.  (86). 
(ban'ker.   June  13. 

McDonough.  John  T.  (74).  ex- 
Justice.  March  29. 

iMcFaul.  Bishop  Jamies  A.  (67), 
Jama   1'6 

MoGonigal.  Efliel  ,M.  (45).  jour- 
nalist. (Feb.   3. 

McGrew.  Rev.  Dr.  George  H. 
(71).  Au».  13. 

McKay.  Dr.  John  ^S.  (65).  edu- 
cator. March  16. 

■McICenna.  Rev.  Oharlea  H.  (82). 
■Feb.   21. 

iMcLellan.  Ardhibald  (59).  edi- 
tor. July  1«. 

MoNell.  Thomas  R  '(94).  res- 
taau-ateur.    Oct.    12. 

McNichol.  Jam«s  P  .  Pennsyl- 
yania  State  Senator  and  con- 
tractor.  iNo-y.    i4. 

Mead.  Mrs  Eliaabeth  Storrs  '85). 
edricator.  'March  25. 

Meagher.  James  F.,  ooEporation 
lawyer,   Oct.    30. 

Mealrin.   L.   H.    artist,  i.'^'ug.   14. 

Means.  Prof,  t^yerett  (67).  edu- 
cator. .June  22. 

Meeiker.  ■  Dr.  '  John  W.  (81). 
Jan.    1.,^ 

Mehrte;V''-,  JPi'^iolph  (L.  C,  helms- 
'  man  of  Cruiser  Olympia.  Battle 
of    Manila    Bay.    Oct.    18. 

Melvin.  I>f.  A.  D.  (55).  Chief 
y.  S.  Biu'eati  of  Animal  In- 
dustry.  Dee.    8. 


i.Merrall.  Albert  E..  onerchant. 
Feb.   4. 

(Morrill.  Clias.  F..  Secretary  Chi- 
cago Hoard  of  Trade  (62), 
,  A)ig.,  31. 

Meyers.  Dr.  George  (56).  stomach 
specialist.    Feb.   i4. 

Meyers.  Richard  W.  (51).  finan- 
cier. Ai|5ril  29. 

iMiller,  George  IM  ('86).  coinX)- 
ration   lawyer.    Noy.    14. 

Miller.  Reu'bou  (77)  steel  maiiu- 
facturer.  /.March  14. 

Miller.  William  H.  H.  (76).  ex- 
U.  S  Attorney  General.  May 
25. 

Millman.  Peter  Carl,  ayiator. 
March  19. 

Mirboau.  Octave  (67).  author. 
Feb.    16. 

.Mitchell.  Rt  Rey.  Anthony  (49), 
Lord  Bi.yliop  of  .\berdeen  and 
Orkney,    Jan.    18. 

Mitchell.  Edmund  (56).  author 
and   journalist.    March   31. 

iNIitdliell.  Dr.  John  K.  (57).  neu- 
rologist. April  10. 

Moffat.    Dr.    John   L.    (63).    Feb. 

m. 

Monagihao,  Dr.  James  C.  (60). 
former  IT.  .S.  Consul  at  Ja- 
maica.   Xov.    12. 

Montgomery.  David  C.  (4i7).  ac- 
tor.  Ariril  20. 

Moodv.  'William  H.  (57).  ex- 
Jaistice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
July  2. 

iMoodv.  Zenas  P.  (84).  former 
Governor  of  Oregon    iMarch  14. 

IMoore.  Theodore  (47).  financial 
editor  N.   Y.   Sun.   Nov.    21. 

Morehouse'.  Dr.  Henry  L.  (83). 
Corresixmding  Secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Some  Mis- 
sion 'Society.   May  5. 

Morgan.  Col.  William  A.  (68). 
editor.   March  24. 

'Moirell.  Gen.  Edward  DeVaux 
(54).  former  Congiressman, 
Sept.  1.  ,     , 

Morris.  Rantsey.  .actor  and  play- 
viTight.    Nov.   4 

Morrissey.  .Tames  W.  (i&i).  im- 
(presario,   March  29. 

Morri.son.  John  H.  (76),  marine 
authority    Aug.  26. 

Moniison.  iMaurice  (58).  actor. 
-■Vxis    27. 

Morton.  Col.  William  M.  (72), 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster 
Genera]  under  Gen.  Grant, 
Not.   27. 

..Mown-.  Dr  William  K.  (88). 
educator.  Olay  22. 

M-ulligan.  Richard  T.  (leo).  Com- 
modore U  S.  Navy  retired, 
Feb    23  „ 

Munphv.  Rev.  William  'H., 
LL.D.    (63).    Oct.    24. 

.Miir.Tay.  Dr.  .Tohn  Clarke  (55), 
reformer  at  McGi'll  TJniTersity. 
Nov.   21. 

Mun-av.  John  D.  (62).  (restaura- 
teiu-.  &sas.  30. 

Miurav.  Aulbrey  (73),  editor. 
Felb.   25. 

Murray.  Oscar  G.  (69),  eX- 
President  of  B.  &  O.  R.  R.. 
March   14. 

Naumer.  John  ('55).  New  York 
City    Magistrate.    Dec.    5. 

Xen.  Jacob  (62).  jurist,  .\pril  23. 

Newham-Davis,  Lieait.-'Col.  Na- 
thaniel,  author.  'May   28. 

Nichol.s.  Rey.  William  I.  (.66), 
charity     /worker.     Nov.     3. 

Niles.  Nathaniel  (81).  ilawj'er, 
June  29. 

Niven.  .\llen  Thomas  (19), 
killed  in  action  io  "Flanders, 
Oct.    30 


Noble,       Wilson.       Jlember      o{ 

British    Parliament.    Oct.    31. 
Norton.   James   Edd^ .   of  The  iN. 

Y.  World,  aiay  29. 
O'Jieinie.    Brig.    Gen.    James    R. 

(76).       Ciril       War       veteran. 

Feb.    IT. 
O'Bnen,    Caipt.    John    (DjTiamtte 

Jollinny)    (80).  June  21. 
O'Connell.    Rt.    Rev.    Mgr.    Ber- 
nard T     ('GO).   Feb.   27. 
O'Dw.ver,  'Mo'St  Rev.Ednard  (75), 

Bislioi)  of  Limerick,  Aug  19. 
Ogg.  Rer.  A.  E.  (42),  Oct.  14. 
Okuda     Giiin.    Mayor    of    Tokio. 

Alls.   21. 
Olnev.    Richard    (81).    statesman. 

April  8. 
O.'^borne.     Duffield     (60),    author 

and   lawyer.    Nov.    20. 
Osborne.       Edmund       B.       (52). 

manufacturer.   April   12. 
Osteriiaiis.    Brig.    Gen.    'Peter   J. 

(94).      U.     S.     A.rmy     retired. 

Jan.    5. 
Otis.     Gen.     Harrison     G.     (SO). 

.iournalist.    July  30. 
Owen.      Prof.      William      Baxter 

(7'6).    Latin  scliolai.    Dec.   4. 
Palmer.     Dr.     Edmond    J.     (60). 

-May   23. 
Palmer.    Frank    L.    (66).    iphilan- 

thropist.  July  17. 
tPalzcr    Al..  ipugilist.  July  28. 
Pando.     Gen.     Joseph    iM..     ox- 
President  of  Bolirta,   June  20. 
Parker.   Moses  G.   (74).  electdcal 

scientist.  Oct.  2. 
Parmlv.  Prof.  Charles  'F..  Ckjllege 

City  of  .New  York  (49),  Sept.  8; 
Parrj-    Will   H.    (53).  ,public  offir 

cial.   Aiwil  21. 
Partridge.       William      E.       (75), 

writer  on   science,    Nov.   21, 
Pasco,     Samuel     (83).     ex-TJ,     S. 

Senator.  'March  13. 
^Patterson.    Dr.   'Oharies  B.    (63). 

June  22. 
Payne.  Col.  Oliver  H.  (78).  caiji- 

talist.    June    27. 
Peabody.    James    SamUton    (65). 

fo.imer    Governor   of    Colorado, 

Nov.    23. 
Pennington.    Gen.    Alexaude;   X. 

.McM.    (80),    Civil   and    Indian 

War  yete>ran,   Nov.   30. 
Peters.     Prof.     Edward    D.     (67). 

educator.    Feb.   17. 
Peters.  Thomas  W.    (W).  Jan.  2. 
Phillips.  'Rev.   Forbes  Aiex.   (51). 

".\thol    Foiflses,"   novelist,  May 

29. 
Phytihian.   Commodore  Robert   L. 

(81).   U.  S.   Navy  retired.  Jau 

20. 
Pike.   Robert  G.    (66).   Chief  Jus- 
tice   of    the    N.     H.     Saipreme 

Court.    Jan,    9. 
Pine.   Orvill   B.    (43).   of  TIhe  N. 

Y.  World.  Feb.  10. 
Polheim/iiF,    Henrj'   W. ,    journalist 

(70),    Oct.    12. 
iPomroT.   Major  .Frederic  'H.   (53). 

U    S.   Army.   Mardh  6. 
Pope.    George    P.    (48),    art    col- 

Jectod.  Nov.   2i0. 
Porter.    Rotoert   P.    (65),    journal- 
ist,   Feb.   28. 
Potter    iRear  Adm.    William    P. 

(67).   U.  'S.   Navy  retired.  June 

21. 
Price.  Mark,  actor  IMarch  31. 
.Primrose.     Hon.      Neil.     M.     P. 

(.34).    son  of  Earl  of  Roselbery, 

'killed   in    action,    Nov.    16. 
Prince     Christian     of    Schleswig- 
-  Holateio    (86).    Oat.    28. 
Ramsey.    Charles  C   steel  manu- 
facturer  (55).   Jan.   10. 
Read.      Dr.      Benry     iN.      (68). 

Sept.    2. 
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Redfern.    Artluir.   jockey.    May  8. 

Reetl.  Rear  Adrn.   Allen  V.    (79) 

U.    S.    Xavy    retired.    Jan.    14. 

Richardson,     lilajor     Charles     A. 

•Civil   War  veteMU.   J^iu. .  24. 
RicUardson.  Fiank  (47),  noyelist. 

Aug.     1. 
Richardson.  'Frank  W.,  sugar  re- 
finer,   Oct.   26. 
Rives.     Goo.      L.      ('68).     lawyer. 

Aug.    18. 
Roberts.     Brig.     Gen..    Cyras    S. 
(75).     U.     S.     Ai-my     retired. 
iMarch  19. 
Rolbinson.      Anna      (46).     former 
Countess    of    Rosslyn.     actress. 
Oct.   5. 
Rockefeller.     Frank     (72).    finan- 
cier. April  15. 
Rockefeller.    Henry    Clay,    Presi- 
dent    of     Rockefeller     JTamily 
Associatioa  of  America,  Oct.  'Zti. 
Ec<lger.«;,    Rear    Admiral    Freder- 
ick,   l).   S.   N.    (76).   Nov.   3. 
Rodin,      .iu^iste      (77).      famous 

sculptor,    Nov.    17. 
Roe.  Geu.  Alfred  S.   (72).  Jan.  7. 
Roeber.   Dr.    E.   F.    (50).   chemi- 
cal  engineer.    Oct.    17. 
Roemer.    Hemy    (30).    journalist, 

June  9. 
Rogers.    Admiral    Charles    Curtis 
(61),      U.     S.     Navy     retired, 
Dec.   4. 
Bogers.  Dr.  Willard  H.  (67).  in- 
ventor.  (Feb.   9. 
Rosoutbal.    Herman    (73),    educa- 
tor. Jan.   27. 
Rotihsohild,     Major     Evelyn     de, 
British       Army.       in       action 
Nov.    IS. 
Kubens.    Paul    Alfred    (42).    au- 
~  tfhor.   Feb.   5. 

Kussell.  Prof.  Jolm  E.  ('69).  edu- 
cator. Feb.   25. 
Enssell.  Dr.  L.  E.    (66).  Aug.   2. 
Ryan.     Mrs.      Tlwmas     Fortune, 
wife  of  tobacco  'man  and  phil- 
anthropist.   Oct.    17. 
Ryder.    Albert    P.    (70).    i^ainter. 

March    2'8. 
Samson.     Willia'm    H.     (57).    au- 

tlior.    June  24. 
Sanborn.    Franklin   B.    (85).   edi- 
tor,   historian    and   ibio^'apher, 
Feb.    24. 
Sanborn       Katherine      A.      (78). 

writer.    July  9. 
Sands.     Benjamin     Apmao:     (63), 

'lawyer;   (May    1. 
Sain).  William  F.   (60).  March  S. 
Savage.    Albert    R.    (70).    jiu:ist. 

June    14. 
Saward.      Frederick      E.       (71). 
owner  of   Coal  Trade  Journal, 
Dec.    5. 
Sawtelle,    Rev.    C.   B.    (49),   Bap- 
tist  cle-''gyman.    Nov.   29. 
Schley,    'Grant    B.     (72).    finan- 
cier.   Nov.    22. 
iSchmittbe.-ger,     Maximillian     F., 
Chief   Inspector  of   Police  New 
York    City,    Oct.    31. 
Soholla^rt.    M.    J.,   former   Prem- 

■■er.    June  29. 
Scfliolle.  Albert  W.   (57).  banker, 

Dec    4. 
S'chroeder.     JTrederick     H.     (62). 

Jan.    U. 
Scott.    Rev.   Dr.   Walter  Q..   edu- 
cator. 'May  9. 
Seely.     Henry     M.     (88),     college 

professor.    May  4. 
Seibert.    Simon,    former   Reiiubli- 

Oiin    As.'semblyman.    Oct.    18. 
Seligman.   Issac  N.    (61).  banker, 

Sept.    30. 
■SelouH.    Ca.pt.    Frederick   C.    ('65), 

ihunter   and   aaitbor.    Jan.    5. 
Sewall.  Joseph  .iddison  (85).  edu- 
cator.   Jan.    13. 


I  Seymour.  Rev.  H.  T.  (4S),  Field 
Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.  io 
Fiance.  Oct.  24. 
Shay,  diaries  Oscar,  .  fo.nner 
Chief  New  York  FlrS  iDepart- 
menc.:  D.ef  2  ..  :  ;  -,  •  '  '. 
Sbeehan.  William  F. '  (57),  ex- 
Lieutenant  (Jovernor  of  N,  T., 
March   14 

■Shipman.    Paul  R.    (90).   .iounial- 

ist.  iM'aich  20. 
Sbip[3.     Geu.    .Scott     (78).     Cou- 
fedeiatu    vC'teran,    Dee.    5. 

Sierstorpff.  Count  Johannes. 
Jan.   14. 

■Singer,  Wilhelm.  .President  of  the 
International  Press  As.=ociation, 
Oct.  11. 

Sinsel.  John  W.  (50),  U.  iS. 
Reveruiie    Officer.    .Nov.    14. 

Smith,  Alonzo  D.,  former  audi- 
tor  N.    Y.    Sun    (82).    Oct.    18. 

Smith.  Leslie  W.  (33).  finger- 
iM'int  eaijei't.  Aug.  6. 

Smith  'Mrs.  'Mary  Sedley  ("Mrs. 
Sol  Smith")  (87).  actress, 
June  15. 

amith,  William  B..  fO'ifflier 
Mayor  of 'Philadelphia,  Nov.  23. 

Spear.    Gen.    Ellis   (82).  a  formcu- 
Com'missioner        of        Patents 
April   3. 

Spen-y.  Willis  (90),  inventor, 
Feb.    24. 

Spurgeou.  Rev.  Thomas  (61), 
Pastor  of  iMet'/OfPoli'tan  Taber- 
nacle.  London.   Oct     20'. 

Stange.  Stanislaus  (55).  actor. 
Jan.  2. 

'Staixhope.  Charles  A.  (73).  eighth 
Earl  of  Harrington.   Feb.    5. 

Starrett.  Theodore  (53).  builder. 
Oct.   9. 

Steers,  Henry  V.  (85),  former 
^ew  York  City  Police  lus  pec- 
tor,   Nov.    1. 

Stewart.  Thomas  J.,  .\djutant 
General  (79).   Sept.   11. 

■Stinson.  Dr.  Louis  Atterbury 
(74).  Sept.  17 

Stone.  Samuel  M,  (65).  'news- 
:pa:p6rman.  July  22. 

Stone.  Willia'm  F  ('61).  Sergeant 
at  .\rms  ReP'Ublicau  Conven- 
tions.   S&pt.    16. 

Stuait.  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  (56), 
author    May  6. 

Stump.  Herman  (80).  ex-Con- 
gressman. Jan.  9. 

Sturmer.  Boris  Vladimirovitch, 
former  Preimier  of  Russia. 
Sept.   3 

Sulloway.    Cyius    A.     (77).    Con- 
gi'es.=iman  from  N.  H.. March  11, 
iSultan  of  Egypt  (Hussein  Kemal). 
Oct     9. 

'Swan.  Alden  S.  (7'8).  financier 
Feb.     23. 

Sweeney  Bo  (53).  piilblic  official. 
July   16. 

Sweeney.  Dennis  F.  (57).  former 
Police   Insipector.   Sept.   11. 

Swete.  Rev  Dr.  Henry  B.  (82). 
educator.  May  9. 

Sykes.  Dr.  Fredeiick  H..  edu- 
cator.   Oct.    14, 

Tait.  Sir  Melbourne  OIcT.  (74). 
jurist,  Feb.  10. 

Talbert.  Beuj.  G  (85),  former 
Chairman  New  Yoi'k  Stock 
Exchange.    Dec     7. 

Tate.  'Prof  Williaan  K.,  educa- 
tor.  Feb.   7. 

Taylor,     Isaac    S,,     Chief    Archi- 
tect   St.    Louis    World's    Fair, 
Oct     28. 
Tenny.    A.    W.    (78).    Civil    War 
veteran.   Marcih  1. 

Terry.  Henry  0.  ("Deacon") 
(63).  veteran  New  Yo'Jt  news- 
paper   reporter,    Nov.    30. 


Thayer.   Rufus  H.    ('67).  ex-Judg 

U.    S.   Couit.  July  12. 
Thomson.    Rev.    Elliott  'H.    (83). 
ArchdcaQoji  of>  Shanghai,  Ai>ril 
.    2'Q.     , 

Thornton.    Amasa    P.    052).    law- 
yer.  Jan.   2"2. 
Tluu-ston.      Col.     Nathaniel     B 

(60).    Jan.    15. 
Thweatt.    Alexander  .S.    (56),    G 
P.       A.       SoutiheiTj      B.       R, 
Dec.   4 
Tietjen,      Christian       IF.        (71) 
banker,    Oct.    24. 

Titus.  Stephen  A.  (62).  foraif 
member  of  N.  Y.  World  staf 
Aug.   22. 

Tracy.  Rev.  Charles  C.  (78),  edi 
cator.  April  20. 

Tree.  Sir  .Herbert  Beed-bohni  (63 
actor.   July  2. 

Tremain.  Hobart  L.  (72),  U.  .S 
Navy  retired.  June  20. 

Turcas.  Jules  (63).  landscape  art 
ist.   March  16. 

Tweed.  Charles  H.  (73).  lawye 
and  banker.  Oct.   HI. 

Upshur.  Rear  Adm.  JO;hn  H 
(94).  U.  S.  Navy  retired 
May  30. 

Yal.  Meny  del.  Rafael,  diplomat 
Aug.    30. 

Van  B'lu-eu.  Rt.  Bev.  James  H. 
(67).  July  9. 

Vance.  Alanson  A.  (91).  jour- 
nalist.   Jan.    22. 

Van  Zile.  Judge  Philip  T.  (73). 
jurist,    Oct.    20. 

Viljoen.  Gen.  B.  (48).  Boer  vet- 
eran, Jan.   14. 

Vitalo.  Giuseppe,  ■master  violin- 
ist. Sept.  17. 

Volimer.  John  Philip  (70),  capi- 
talist.   May   7. 

von  Baeyer.  AdoLplh  (81).  Ger- 
man chemist.  Aaig.   24. 

von  Behring.  IProf.  Email. 
April  2. 

von  BL<ising.  Gen.  (73).  Geiunan 
Governor  General  of  Belgium, 
Aipril   13. 

Ton  Ihne.  Ernest  E. -('69).  archi- 
tect.   April  23. 

Ton  Hengelmuller.  Baron  Ladis- 
laus  von  Hengervar  (72), 
statesman.   AprU  25. 

von  Kaltenfels,  Vica  Adm. 
Kailer,  Austrian  Navy,  April 
29. 

von  Puttkamer.  Baron  Jesko  (76). 
Jan.    26. 

von  Radolin.  former  German  Am- 
bassador to  Paris,  July  20. 

von  Ranke.  lilajor  Gen.  '70). 
June  23. 

von  Zeppelin.  Count  Ferdinand 
(78).  March  8. 

Walker.  William  Hall  (72), 
kodak    pioneer,    Nov.    29. 

Walker.  Dr.  David  (81),  exiplorer. 
May  11. 

Walkoi.  Rt.  Rev,  Wm.  D.  (77). 
May  2, 

Wallace,  William  J.  (79).  jurist. 
March  11. 

Walsh.  Judge  B.  3.  (63).  for- 
imer  Secretary  of  State  of 
Connecticut,    Deft.    7. 

Wanamaiker.  Lewis  C.  (73).  .re- 
tired merchant.   Feb.  5. 

Wanamaker.  Geo.  W..  former 
appraiser  Port  of ,  New  YorJf, 
Dec.    9. 

Warbu'.-.ton,  I^-ederick  J.  (75). 
linotyipe   expert.^  Nov.;  2.  . 

Ward.  Charles  B;  (52),'  song 
W'riter.  IMarch  21. 

Ware,   William  B.   (68),  architec- 
tural write<r.   March  28. 
Warrender.  Vice  Adm.  Sir  George 
J.  S.  (66).  Jan.  8. 
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Wanen.  Prof.  Herbert  h.  (60). 
ed'ucatcM'.  Jiine  27. 

Watmougli.  Rear  Adm.  James  H. 
(95).  U,  S,  NaTv  ietiied, 
Jan.  1'3.  ■     '  1 

Weaat.  William  G.  -(45).  base- 
ball writer  and  authority, 
Dec.    7. 

We«d.  'Geoa-ge  W.  (77).  mauu- 
faoturer.  Aipril  7. 

Weil.  Jona.s  (80).  philantbro-pist. 
April   11. 

Weil.  Major  Richard.  U.  S.  A,. 
caucet    specialist.     Nov.    19. 

Wells.  Dr.  Cfliarles  (79).  Orieut- 
a]i.st.   Oct.   4. 

Wells.  Julian  L..  civil  engi- 
neer.   Oct.   27. 

Wells.  Dr.  Brooks  (H.  (57).  gyne- 
cologist. July  6. 

Wendell.  Evert  Jansen  (57).  for- 
mer Goveruor  of  Aero  Club, 
Aug.   28. 

Wenzell.  Alihert  B.  (53).  artist. 
(March  5. 

Wesley.  Louis  (54),  actor. 
Nor.    18. 

"Wesner,  Ella  (76),  actress, 
Nov.    11. 

Weston,    Major    'Gen.    John    F. 


(71).  war  veteran  U.  'S.  A., 
Aug.    3. 

Wheatley.  Henry  B.   (.79).  author. 

■  -  AiiH-il  30.  :  ■ 

Wiiite,  Charles  (52)','  boxing  ref- 
eree    De(^     1  ' 

White'  Prof.  Charles  J.  (78). 
educator.   Feb.   12. 

Wihite.  John  W.  (78).  educator. 
May   9. 

White.  Dr.  Wliitman  V.  (S3). 
Civil  War  veteran.  Feb.  21. 

Wicker,  Prof.  Geoige  H.,  econo- 
mist.  Nov.  25. 

Wielemans.  Gen.  'Maximilian. 
Jan.  6. 

Wilbur.  Albert  L.  (75).  theatn- 
cal  manager.   March  23. 

Williams.  Rev.  Dr.  Moseley  H. 
(78).  the  "Bishop  of  Congre- 
gationaliem."    Nov.   9 

Wi'lUams.  .\lexander  S.  (77).  po- 
lice iusipector.    March  25. 

Williams.  Charles  6.  (48).  Sec- 
retary of  Union  News  Co.. 
Jan.   22. 

Wilhtts.  Rear  Adm.  George  S. 
(64).  U.  S.  Navy  retired. 
LMay  3. 

Wills,  Nat  M.  (44),  actor, 
Dee.    9. 


Wilmerding.  Charles  Henry 
(59).  electrical  engineer, 
Nof.    27. 

Wilson.    Oren   E.    (73).  iMarcTi  2. 

Winter.  Williaon  (80),  dramatic 
critic.   June  30.  ,.  • 

Withenbee.  Frank  S  (64).  manu- 
facturer.  Ai)ril  13. 

Wolfe.  William  F..  U.  iS.  Dis- 
trict Attorney.   Jan.   10. 

Woods.    Rev.    Henry    Clay    (73). 

-    Aug.   27. 

Woods.  Ed.  C.  (42).  Lieut.  Com. 
U.    S.    N.    retired,    Sept.    26. 

•Woodward.  S  W.  (68).  mer- 
cliant.  .4uff.  1. 

Wrigiit.  J.  Dunbar  (55),  iphilan- 
throiinst.    Oct.   6. 

Wui-ster.  Frederick  W.  (67)  ex- 
Mayor  of   Brooklyn.   June   24. 

Yerovi.-  Leonidaa,  Pemvian 
writer.    Feb.   16. 

Young.  H.  O.  (67).  ex- 
Congre.s.sman.   Aug.   5. 

Young.  Warren  S.  (73).  Social 
Clerk  of  White  House, 
Nov.    18. 

Youngman.  Rev.  Robert  S,,  edu- 
cator.   Marah  1. 

Zaanenliof.  Dr.  Ludwig  h.  (5S). 
inventor  of  Esiperanto.  April  15. 


SINKINGS     BY     U     BOATS. 
LOSSES    TO    BRITISH    SHIPPING. 


Week  Ended. 


March  4 . 
March  11 
March  18 
March  25 . 
April  1 . . . 
April  8  .. 
April  15... 
April  22 . . . 
April  29  . . 
May  G... 
May  13... 
May  20  . . 
May  27... 
June  3  . . 
June  10. . . 
June  17  . . 
June  24 . . . 
July  1 .  .  . 
July  8  . . 
July  15.  .. 
July  22  .  .  . 


Over 

Under 

1,600 

1,600 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

14 

9 

23 

13 

4 

17 

16 

8 

24 

18 

7 

25 

18 

13 

31 

17 

2 

19 

19 

9 

28 

40 

15 

55 

38 

13 

51 

24 

22 

46 

18 

5 

23 

18 

9 

27 

18 

1 

19 

15 

3 

18 

22 

10 

32 

27 

5 

32 

21 

7 

28 

15 

5 

20 

14 

3 

17 

14 

4 

18 

21 

3 

24 

Week  Ended. 


July  29 .  . 
August    5 
August  12     .  . 
August  19.  . .  . 
August  26   . . 
September    2 
September    9 
September  16 
September  23 
September  30 
October    7 .  . . 
October  14 
October  21    .  , 
October  28 
November 
November  11 
November  18 
November  25 
December  2 . 


4  .. 


Totals 676 


Over 
1,600 
Tons. 


18 
21 
14 
15 
18 
20 
12 
8 
13 
11 
14 
12 
17 
14 
8 
1 
10 
14 
16 


Under 
1,600 
Tons. 


3 
2 
2 
3 
5 
3 
6 

20 
2 
2 
2 

■  6 
8 
4 
4 
5 
7 
7 
1 


249 


Total. 


21 
23 
16 
18 
23 
23 
18 
23 
15 
13 
16 
18 
25 
18 
12 
6 
17 
21 
17 


925 


Average  number  ol 
sunk  weekly,  10  90. 


British  merchant  ships  sunk   weekly,  23  12.      Average   number   over   1,600    tons 


ALIEN     ENEMIES    EXCLUDED    FROM    WASHINGTON    AND    CANAL    ZONE. 

All  alien  enemies  were  excluded  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  by 
a  Presidential  proclamation,  November  16,  1917,  which  added: 

"An  alien  enemy  shall  not  approach  or  be  found  within  one  hundred  yards  of  any  canal;  nor  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  any  wharf,  pier,  dry  dock  used  directly  by  or  by  means  of  lighters  or  by  any  vessel  or 
vessels  of  over  five  hundred  tons  gross  engaged  in  foreign  or  dome.stlc  trade  other  than  fishing;  nor  within, 
one  hundred  yards  of  any  wai'ehouse,  shed,  elevator,  railroad  terminal  or  other  terminal,  storage  or  trans- 
fer faciUty  adjacent  to  or  operated  in  connection  with  any  such  wharf,  pier,  or  dock;  and  wherever  the  dis- 
tance between  any  two  of  such  wharves,  piers,  or  docks,  measured  along  the  shore  Unc  connecting  them, 
is  less  than  880  yards,  an  alien  enemy  shall  not  approach  or  be  found  within  one  hundred  yards. 

"Whenever  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  Sates  deems  It  to  be  necessary,  for  the  public  safety 
">nd  the  protection  of  transportation,  to  exclude  alien  enemies  from  the  vicinity  of  any  warehouse,  elevator, 
or  railroad  depot,  yard,  or  terminal  which  is  not  loca,ted  within  any  prohibited  area  designated  by  this 
proclamation  or  the  proclamation  of  April  6,  1917,  then  an  alien  enemy  shall  not  approach  or  be  found 
within  such  distance  of  any  such  warehouse,  elevator,  depot,  yard,  or  terminal  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
Attorney-General  by  regulation  duly  made  and  declared  by  him;  and  the  Attorney-General  is  hereby  auth- 
orized to  fix,  by  regulations  to  be  made  and  declared  from  time  to  time,  the  area  surrounding  any  sucll 
warehouse,  elevator,  depot,  yard,  or  terminal  from  which  he  deems  it  necessary  to  exclude  alien  enemies. 

"An  a;lien  enemy  shall  not,  except  dn  public  ferries,  be  found  on  any  ocean,  bay,  river,  or  other  waters 
withii)  three  miles  Of  the  shore  line  of  the  United  States  or  its  territorial  possessions;  said  shore  line  for  thP 
purpose  of  this  proclamation  being  hereby  defined  as  the  line  of  seacoast  and  the  shores  of  all  wf*^  ■ 
the  United  States  and  Its  territorial  possessions  connected  with  the  high  seas  and  navigable  f^" 
vessels;  nor  on  any  of  the  Great  Lakes,  their  connecting  waters  or  harbors,  within  *"-- 
United  States. 

"No  alien  enemy  shall  ascend  Into  the  air  In  any  airplane,  ballo'^- 
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VITAL     STATISTICS     OF     GREATER     NEW     YORK. 

YEAR    ENDING    SEPTEMBER    30,     1917. 


B0HOUGH3. 


Manhattan. 

Bronx 

Brooklyn. . . 

Queens 

Richmond. . 


New  York  City . 


Popula- 
tion U.  S. 
Census 
April  16. 
1910. 


2,331,542 
430.980 

1,634.351 

284,041 

85.969 


4,766.883 


Estimated 
Population 

Oct.  1. 

1916, to 
Oct.  1,  '17. 


2.670,885 
593,381 

1,903,958 

376.378 

99.322 


5.703,924 


Certificates   Received 
and  tabula.ted. 


Mar- 
riages. 


35.503 
4.908 

18,061 

2.821 

784 


62,079 


Births. 


61.679 
16.654 
50.078 
10.031 
2.481 


140,923 


(•) 
Deaths. 


37,305 
8.335 

25.187 
5,M6 
2.125 


78,498 


Rate   Per  1,000  Based 
ON  Dept.  Estimate. 


Mar- 
riages. 


13.29 

8.27 
9.20 
7.50 
7.90 


10.88 


Births 


23.09 
28.07 
25.50 
26.65 
24.99 


24.71 


Deaths. 


13.97 
14.05 
12.83 
14.74 
21.40 


13.76 


Cor- 
rected 
Death 
Rate.t 


13. 6i 
13.76 
13.57 
14.8' 
17. 2( 


*  Includes  1.862  deaths  of  non-residents  of  the  city,  which,  if  deducted,  would  give  a  death  rate  lo 
the  city  of  13.44  per  1,000.     t  Corrected  by  redistributing  deaths  according  to  borough  of  residence. 

DEATHS    ACCORDING    TO    AGE    GROUPS. 


Boroughs. 

■*1I 

Ages. 

Under 
1  Year 

1  Year 
&   Un- 
der 2. 

Under 
a    Yrs. 

5-15 
Years . 

15-25 

Years . 

25-45 

Years . 

45-65 

Years . 

65  Yrs. 

and 

Over. 

Col- 
ored. 

Chi- 
nese. 

Manhattan 

36.378 
8.175 

26,658 
5.570 
1,714 

5.813 

1.315 

4.205 

893 

224 

1,489 

282 

934 

176 

36 

8,468 
1.888 
5.957 
1,252 
308 

1,135 

292 

879 

207 

51 

1.771 
476 

1.412 
299 
100 

7,998 
1.554 
5,220 
1,054 
298 

10.456 

2.338 

7.391 

1.533 

437 

6.550 
1.627 
5.799 
1.228 
520 

1,865 

74 

706 

110 

22 

61 

The  Bronx 

Brooklyn 

t 

Queens 

1 

Richmond 

New  York  City 

78.498 

12,450 

2,917 

17.873 

2,564 

4.058 

16.124 

22.155 

15,724 

2,777 

68 

REGISTERED     MORTALITY    FROM    PRINCIPAL 
YEAR    ENDING    SEPTEMBER    30.    1917. 


CAUSES. 


Causes.                 ' 

Man- 
hattan. 

Bronx. 

Brook- 
lyn. 

Queens. 

Rich- 
mond. 

City  of 
New  York 

Total,  all  causes^ 

36,378 

1 

102 

3 

8,175 
26' 

26,658 

1 

84 

3 

5.573 

1.714 

78,498 
2 

Typhoid  fever 

21 
2 

7 

240 

Malarial  f ever 

8 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever  . .' 

383 
52 
179 
551 
236 
95 

34 
10 
.     •  43 
102 
66 
37 

64 

28 

121 

299 

280 

47 

24 
12 
16 
72 
40 
22 

5 

2' 

19 
10 

1 

610 
102 

Whooping  cough 

361 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

1.043 
632 

202 

Influenza 

Pollomyehtis 

Cholera  nostras .' .  .  . . 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

165 

4.240 
340 
336 

2.140 
196 
106 
309 

4.762 

383 

50 

3,280 

1.793 
198 
201 

1,569 
287 
263 
293 

3,253 

155 

97 

171 

1,800 
111 

2,495 
227 

2.111 
1.57 
396 

5.459 
19 

58 

1,001 

75 

65 

6U 
43 
18 
80 
1.246 
32 
22 

709 

378 
78 
45 

270 
74 
68 
38 

574 
26 
29 
46 

474 
39 

419 
49 

347 

14 

90 

1.286 

5 

99 

2.820 

222 

168 

1,619 

106 

47 

328 

4.001 

300 

79 

2.504 

1,219 

192 

1,175 

1.168 

233 

234 

265 

2,432 

108 

67 

173 

1,355 

83 

1,632 

201 

1.306 

65 

235 

3,904 

10 

is 

590 
34 
45 

339 

20 

8 

70 

755 

32 

4 

439 

269 
48 
41 

239 
59 
33 
94 

488 
28 
13 
43 

329 
40 

363 
37 

309 
17 
63 

860 
8 

3 

167 

8 

10 

94 

2 

1 

26 

299 

5 

1 

135 

67 

4 

12 

69 

13 

18 

11 

177 

3 

4 

7 

94 

16 

146 

10 

133 

3 

16 

263 

323 

Tuberculosis  pulmonalis 

8,818 

Tuberculous  naeningitis 

679 
624 

Cancer,  malignant  tumor 

4,803 

Simple  meningitis 

367 

Of  which  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

180 

Apoplexy  and  softening  of   Uie  bralu 

813 

Organic  heart  diseases 

11,063 

Acute  bronchitis 

757 

Chronic  bronchitis 

156 

Pneumonia  (exc.  broncho-pneumonia) 

Broncho-pneumonia 

Other  respiratory  diseases 

7,067 

3,726 

520 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  (cancer  excepted) 

Dlarrhoeal  diseases  (under  five  years) 

474 
3,315 

Appendicitis  and  typhllitis 

666 

Hernia,  intestinal  obstruction . 

616 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

701 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Diseases  of  women  (not  cancer) 

6,924 
320 

Puerperal  septicemia 

210 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

440 

Congenital  debility  and  malformations. ../.... 
Old  age 

4,062 
289 

Violent  deaths 

5.051 

1.  Sunstroke 

2.  Other  accidents 

4,2u 

3.  Homicide 

Suicide 

All  Other  causes 

25 

80 

ll,78i 

lU-deflned  causes 

42 
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WILSON'S     SECOND     WAR     MESSAGE     TO     CONGRESS. 

(Delivered  by  the  President  at  a  Joint  session,  December  4,  1917.) 
FoUowlug  is  the  text  oJ  President  Wilson's  messago  to  the  joint  session  of  Congress  on  December  4, 
1917,  urging  war  on  AuBtria-Hungary:  "Gentlemen  of  the  Congress:  JCight  months  have  elapsed  since 
I  last  had  the  honor  of  addressing  you.  They  have  been  months  crowded  with  events  of  linmense  and 
grave  significance  for  ua.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  detail  or  even  to  summarize  those  events.  Tlie  practical 
particulars  of  the  part  wo  have  played  la  them  will  be  laid  before  you  in  the  reports  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. I  shall  discuss  only  our  present  ouilook  upon  these  va.st  affairs,  oiu"  ()resent  duties  and  the  immediate 
means  of  accomplishing  the  objects  we  shall  hold  always  In  view. 

"1  shall  not  go  back  to  debate  the  causes  of  the  war.  The  intolerable  wrongs  done  and  planned  I'gaiust 
us  by  the  sinister  ina.stors  of  Germany  have  long  .since  become  too  grossly  obviou.'!  and  odious  to  cvory  true 
American  to  need  to  be  rehearsed.  But  1  shall  ask  j'ou  to  consider  again  and  with  a  very  grave  sorutlny 
our  objectives  and  the  measures  by  which  we  mean  to  attain  them.  Vor  the  purpose  of  discussion  hero 
in  this  place  is  action,  and  our  action  must  move  straight  toward  definite  ends.  Our  object  is,  of  course, 
to  win  the  war,  and  we  shall  not  .slacken  or  suffer  ourselves  to  bo  diverted  until  it  is  won.  But  it  is  worth 
while  asking  and  answering  the  Question,  when  shall  we  consider  the  war  won?  From  on©  point  of  vIqw 
it  is  not  necessary  to  broach  this  fundamental  matter.  I  do  not  doubt  tliat  the  American  people  Know 
what  the  war  is  about  and  what  sort  of  an  outcome  they  wili  regard  as  a  realization  of  their  purpose  in  it. 

NATION    UNITED    FOR    WAH. 

"As  a  nation  we  are  united  in  sijlrit  and  intention.  I  pay  little  heed  to  those  who  tell  me  otherwise. 
I  hear  the  voices  ot  dissent — who  does  not?  I  Iicar  the  criticism  and  the  clamor  of  the  noisiily  thoughtless 
and  troublesome.  I  also  see  men  here  and  there  fling  themselves  In  impotent  disloyalty  against  the  calm. 
Indomitable  power  of  the  nation.  I  hear  men  debate  peace  who  understand  neitlicr  its  nature  nor  the  way 
in  which  we  may  attain  it,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  unbroJcen  spirits.  But  I  know  that  none  of  these  speaks 
for  the  nation.  They  do  not  touch  the  h.eart  ot  anything.  They  may  safely  be  left  to  strut  their  uneasy 
hour  and  be  forgotten.  But  from  another  point  of  view  I  believe  that  It  la  necessai'y  to  say  plainly  what 
we  here  at  the  seat  of  action  consider  the  war  to  be  for  and  what  part  we  mean  to  play  In  the  settlement 
of  Its  searching  issues.  Wc  are  the  spoUesraeri  of  the  American  people  and  they  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
tUelr  purpose  is  ours.  They  desire  peace  by  the  overcoming  of  evil,  by  the  defeat  once  for  all  of  the  sinister 
forces  that  interrupt  peace  and  render  It  impossible  and  they  wish  to  know  liow  closely  our  thought  runa 
with  theirs  and  what  action  we  propose.  They  are  impatient  with  those  who  desire  peace  by  any  sort  of 
compromise — deeply  and  Indignantly  Impatient — but  they  will  bo  cQually  impatient  with  us  if  wo  do  not 
make  it  plain  to  them  what  our  objectives  are  and  what  we  are  planning  for  in  seeking  to  make  conciueat 
of  peace  oy  arms. 

PICTURE    OF    GERMAN    POWER. 

"I  believe  that  I  speak  for  them  when  I  say  two  things;  First,  that  this  intolerable  Thing  of  which 
the  masters  of  Germany  liave  shown  us  the  ugly  face,  tills  menace  of  combined  intrigue  and  force,  which  we 
now  see  so  clearly  as  tiie  German  power.  A  Thing  without  conscience  or  lionor  or  capacity  for  covenanted 
peace,  must  be  crushed,  and  if  it  be  not  utterly  brought  to  an  end,  at  least  shut  out  from  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  the  nations,  and,  second,  that  when  this  Thing  and  its  powers  are  indeed  defeated  ojid  tlie 
time  comes  that  we  can  discuss  peace — when  the  German  people  have  spokesmen,  whose  word  we  can 
believe  and  wlien  those  spokesmen  are  ready  in  the  name  of  their  people  to  accept  the  common  judgment, 
of  the  nations  as  to  what  shall  henceforth  be  the  bases  of  law  and  of  covenant  for  the  life  of  the  world — 
we-shall  be  willing  and  glad  to  pay  the  full  price  for  peace  and  pay  It  ungrudgingly.  We  know  what  that 
price  will  be.  It  will  be  full,  impartial  Justice — Justice  done  at  every  point  and  to  every  nation  that  the 
final  settlement  must  affect,  our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends. 

"You  catch  with  me  .he  voices  of  humanity  that  are  In  the  air.  They  grow  daily  more  audible,  ipora 
articulate,  more  persua.sive,  and  they  come  from  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere.  They  infUst  that  the  war 
shall  not  end  in  vindicative  action  of  any  kind,  that  no  nation  or  people  shall  be  robbed  or  punished  because 
the  irresponsible  rulers  of  a  single  country  have  themselves  done  deep  and  abominable  wrong.  It  Is  tills 
thought  that  has  been  expressed  In  the  formula,  'No  annexations,  no  contributions,  no  punitive  Indemnities.' 
Just  because  this  crude  formula  expresses  the  Instinctive  judgment  as  to  right  of  plain  men  everywhere  it 
has  been  made  diligent  use  of  by  the  masters  of  German  intrigue  to  lead  the  people  of  Ru.ssla  astray — and 
the  jjoople  of  every  other  country  their  agents  could  reach,  in  order  that  a  premature  peace  might  be  brought 
about  before  autocracy  has  been  taught  its  final  and  convincing  lesson  and  the  people  of  the  world  put  in 
control  of  their  own  destinies.  But  the  fact  that  a  wrong  use  has  been  made  of  a  just  idea  Is  no  reason 
why  a  right  use  should  not  be  made  of  it.     It  ought  to  be  brought  vmder  the  patronage  of  its  real  friends. 

TO    MAKE    RIGHT    THE    ARBITER. 

"Let  It  be  said  again  that  autocracy  must  flret  be  shown  the  utter  futility  of  Its  elainLS  to  power  or 
leadership  in  the  modern  world.  It  is  impossible  to  apply  any  standard  of  justice  so  long  as  sucli  forces 
are  unchecked  and  undefeated  as  the  present  masters  of  Germany  command.  Not  until  that  has  been 
done  can  right  be  set  up  as  arbiter  and  peacemaker  among  the  nations.  But  wlien  that  has  been  done — 
as,  God  willing.  It  assuredly  wlU  be — we  shall  at  last  be  free  to  do  any  unprecedented  thing,  and  this  Is 
the  time  to  avow  our  purpose  to  do  it.  We  shall  be  free  to  base  peace  on  generosity  and  justice,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  selfish  claims  to  advantage  even  on  the  part  of  the  victors.  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding. 
Our  present  and  Immediate  task  is  to  win  the  war  and  nothing  shall  turn  us  aside  from  it  until  It  Is  accom- 
plished. Every  power  and  resource  we  possess,  whether  of  men,  of  money  or  of  materials,  is  being  devoted 
and  will  continue  to  be  devoted  to  that  puipose  until  it  is  achieved.  Those  who  desire  to  bring  peace  about 
before  that  purpose  is  achieved  I  counsel  to  carry  their  advice  elsewhere.     We  will  not  entertain  it. 

"We  shall  regard  the  war  as  won  only  when  the  German  people  say  to  us  through  properly  accredited 
representatives  that  they  are  ready  to  agree  to  a  settlement  based  upon  justice  and  the  reparation  of  the 
wrongs  their  rulers  have  done.  They  have  done  a  wrong  to  Belgium,  which  must  be  repaired.  They 
have  established  a  power  over  other  lands  and  peoples  than  their  own — over  the  great  Empire  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  over  hitherto  free  Balkan  states,  over  Turkey,  and  within  Asia — -which  must  be  relinquished, 
Germany's  success  by  skill,  bv  industry,  by  knowledge,  by  enterprise,  we  did  not  grudge  or  oppose,  but 
admired  rather.  She  has  built  up  for  herself  a  real  empire  of  trade  and  Influence,  secured  by  the  peace 
of  the  world.  We  were  content  to  abide  by  the  rivalries  of  manufacture,  science  and  commerce  that  were 
Involved  for  us  In  her  success  and  stand  or  fall  as  we  had  or  did  not  have  the  brains  and  the  initiative 
to  surpass  her.  But  at  the  moment  wlien  she  had  conspicuously  won  her  triumphs  of  peace,  she  threw 
them  away,  to  establish  in  their  stead  what  the  world  will  no  longer  permit  to  be  established,  military 
and  political  domination  by  ai'ms,  by  which  to  oust  where  she  could  not  excel  the  rivals  she  most  feared 
and  hated.  The  peace  wo  make  must  remedy  that  wrong.  It  must  deliver  the  once  fair  lands  and  happy 
peoples  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France  from  the  Prussian  conquest  and  the  Prussian  menace,  but  it  must 
also  deliver  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  peoples  of  the  Balkans  and  the  peoples  of  Turkey,  alike 
In  Em-ope  and  in  Asia,  from  the  Impudent  and  alien  dominion  of  the  Prussian  military  and  comraorolal 
autocracy. 

NOT  TO  IMPAIR  AUSTRIA. 

"We  owe  it,  however,  to  ourselves  to  say  tliat  we  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  Impair  or  to  rearrange  the 
Aiwtro-Hungarian  Empire,  It  Is  no  affair  of  ours  what  they  do  with  their  own  life,  either  Industrially  or 
DoUtlcally.    We  do  not  purpose  or  desire  to  dictate  to  them  In  any  way.    We  only  desire  to  see  that  thel' 
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affairs  are  left  in  their  own  hands  in  all  matters,  great  or  small.  We  shall  hope  to  secure  for  the  peoples  ot 
the  Balkan  peninsula  and  for  the  people  of  the  Turkish  Empire  the  right  and  opportunity  to  make  their  owa 
lives  safe,  their  own  fortunes  secure  against  oppression  or  injustice  and  from  the  dictation  of  foreign  courts 
or  parties.  And  our  attitude  and  purpose  with  regard  to  Germany  herself  are  of  a  like  kind.  We  intend  no 
wrong  against  the  German  Empire,  no  interference  with  her  Internal  affairs.  We  should  deem  either  the  one 
or  the  other  absolutely  unjustifiable,  absolutely  contrary  to  the  principles  we  have  professed  to  live  by  and 
to  hold  most  sacred  throughout  our  life  as  a  nation.  The  people  of  Germany  are  being  told  by  the  men  whom 
they  now  permit  to  deceive  them  and  to  act  as  their  masters  that  they  are  fighting  for  the  very  life  and 
existence  of  their  empire,  a  war  of  desperate  self-defense  against  deliberate  aggression.  Nothing  could  be 
more  grossly  or  wantonly  false,  and  we  must  seek  by  the  utmost  openness  and  candor  as  to  our  real  alma 
to  convince  them  of  its  falseness. 

"We  are,  in  fact,  fighting  for  their  emancipation  from  fear,  along  with  our  own — from  the  fear  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  of  unjust  attack  by  neighbors  or  rivals  or  schemers  after  world  empire.  No  one  is  threaten- 
ing the  e.xistence  of  the  independence  or  the  peaceful  enterprise  of  the  German  Empire.  The  worst  that  can 
happen  to  the  detriment  of  the  German  people  is  this,  that  if  they  should  still  after  the  war  is  over  con- 
tinue to  be  obliged  to  live  under  ambitious  and  intriguing  masters  interested  to  disturb  tlie  peace  of  the 
world,  men  or  classes  of  men  whom  the  otlier  peoples  of  the  world  could  not  trust,  it  miglit  be  impossible 
to  admit  them  to  the  partnership  ot  nations  wliich  must  henceforth  guarantee  the  world's  peace. 

PARTNERSHIP  OF  PEOPLES. 

"The  partnership  must  be  a  partnership  of  peoples,  not  a  mere  partnership  of  Governments.  It  might  be 
impossible,  also,  in  such  untoward  circumstances,  to  admit  Germany  to  the  free  economic  Intercourse  which 
must  inevitably  spring  out  of  the  other  partnerships  of  a  real  peace.  But  there  would  be  no  aggression  in 
that;  and  sucli  a  situation,  inevitable  because  of  distrust,  would  in  the  very  nature  of  things  sooner  or  later 
cure  Itself,  by  processes  which  would  assuredly  set  in.  The  wrongs,  the  very  deep  wrongs,  committed  in  tliis 
war  will  have  to  be  righted.  That,  of  course.  But  they  cannot  and  must  not  be  righted  by  the  commission 
of  similar  wrongs  against  Germany  and  her  allies.  The  world  will  not  permit  the  commission  of  similar  wrongs 
as  a  means  of  reparation  and  settlement.  Statesmen  must  by  this  time  have  learned  that  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  everywhere  wide  awake  and  fully  comprehends  the  issues  involved.  No  representative  of  any 
self-governed  nation  will  dare  disregard  it  by  attempting  any  such  covenants  of  selfishness  and  compromise 
as  were  entered  into  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  thought  of  the  plain  people  here  and  everywhere  through- 
out the  world,  the  people  who  enjoy  no  privilege  and  have  very  simple  and  unsophisticated  standards  of 
right  and  wrong,  is  the  air  all  governments  must  henceforth  breathe  if  they  would  live.  It  is  in  the  full  dis- 
closing Ught  of  that  thought  that  all  policies  must  be  conceived  and  executed  in  this  midday  hour  of  the 
world's  life.  German  rulers  have  been  able  to  upset  the  peace  of  the  world  only  because  tlie  German  people 
were  not  suffered  under  their  tutelage  to  share  the  comradeship  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  either  in 
thought  or  in  purpose.  They  were  allowed  to  have  no  opinion  of  their  own  which  might  be  set  up  as  a 
rule  of  conduct  for  those  who  exercised  authority  over  them. 

"But  the  Congress  that  concludes  this  war  will  feel  the  full  strength  of  the  tides  that  run  now  in  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  free  men  everywhere.  Its  conclusions  will  run  with  those  tides.  All  these  things 
liave  been  true  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  stupendous  war;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  they  had 
been  made  plain  at  the  very  outset  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian  people  might  have  been 
once  for  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  suspicion  and  distrust  swept  away  and  a  real  and  lasting  union 
Of  purpose  effected.  Had  they  believed  these  things  at  the  very  moment  of  their  revolution  and  had  they 
been  confirmed  in  that  belief  since,  the  sad  reverses  which  have  recently  marked  the  progress  of  their  affairs 
toward  an  ordered  and  stable  government  of  free  men  might  have  been  avoided. 

PROPAGANDA  IN  RUSSIA. 

"The  Russian  people  have  been  poisoned  by  the  very  same  falsehoods  that  have  kept  the  German 
people  in  the  dai'k,  and  the  poison  had  been  administered  by  the  very  same  hands.  The  only  possible  antidote 
is  the  truth.  It  cannot  be  uttered  too  plainly  or  too  often.  From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  It  has  seemed 
«o  be  my  duty  to  speak  these  declarations  of  purpose,  to  add  these  specific  interpretations  to  what  I  took 
the  liberty  of  saying  to  the  Senate  in  January.  Our  entrance  into  the  war  has  not  altered  our  attitude  toward 
the  settlement  that  must  come  when  it  is  over.  \Vhen  I  said  in  January  that  the  nations  of  the  world  were 
entitled  not  only  to  free  pathways  upon  the  sea,  but  also  to  assured  and  unmolested  access  to  those  path- 
ways I  was  thinking,  and  I  am  thinking  now,  not  of  the  smaller  and  weaker  nations  alone,  which  need  our 
countenance  and  support,  but  also  of  the  great  and  powerful  nations  and  of  our  present  enemies  as  well  as  our 
present  associates  in  the  war.  I  was  thinkiug  and  am  thinking  now,  of  Austria  herself,  among  the  rest,  as 
well  as  of  Serbia  and  Poland.  Justice  and  equality  of  rights  can  be  had  oily  at  a  great  price.  We  .ire 
seeking  permanent,  not  temporary,  foundations  Jor  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  must  seek  them  candidly 
and  fearlessly.  As  always,  the  right  will  prove  to  be  the  expedient.  What  shall  we  do,  then,  to  push  this 
great  war  of  freedom  and  justice  io  its  righteous  sonclusion?  We  must  clear  away  wth  a  thorough  hand 
all  impediments  tc  success  and  we  must  mal;e  every  adjustment  of  law  that  will  facilitate  the  full  and  free 
use  of  our  whole  capacity  and  force  as  a  flghting  unit. 

CALLS  FOR  DECLARATION, 

"One  very  embarrassing  obstacle  that  stands  id  our  way  is  that  we  are  at  war  with  Germany  but  not 
with  'Qer  allies,  i,  therefore,  very  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Congress  immediately  declare  the  United 
States  in  a  state  of  war  with  Austria-Hungary.  Does  it  seem  strange  to  you  that  this  should  be  the  conclusion 
ot  the  argument  I  have  lust  addressed  to  you?  It  is  not.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Inevitable  logic  of  what  I  have 
said.  Austria-Hungary  is  for  the  time  being  not  her  own  mistress,  but  simply  the  vassal  of  the  German 
Government.  We  must  face  the  facts  as  they  are  and  act  upon  them  without  sentiment  in  this  stern  business. 
The  Government  of  Austria-Hungary  is  not  acting  upon  its  own  initiative  or  in  response  to  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  its  own  oeoples  but  as  the  instrument  of  another  nation.  Ws,  must  meet  its  force  with  our  own 
and  '•egard  the  Central  Powers  as  but  one.  The  war  can  be  successfully  conducted  In  no  other  way.  The 
game  logic  would  lead  also  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  They  also  are  the  tools 
of  Germany.  But  they  are  mere  tools  and  do  not  yet  stand  in  the  direct  path  of  our  necessary  action.  We 
shall  go  wherever  the  necessities  of  this  war  carry  us,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  go  only  where 
immediate  and  practical  considerations  lead  us  and  not  heed  any  others.  The  financial  and  military  measures 
which  must  be  adopted  will  suggest  themselves  as  the  war  and  its  undertakings  develop,  but  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  proposing  to  you  certain  other  acts  of  legislation  which  seem  to  me  to  be  needed  for  the  support 
Of  the  war  and  for  the  release  of  our  whole  force  and  energy.  It  will  be  necessary  to  extend  in  certain  par- 
ticulars the  legislation  of  the  last  session  with  regard  to  alien  enemies,  and  also  necessary,  I  believe,  to  cre- 
ate a  very  definite  and  particular  control  over  the  entrance  and  ia%'tlarturo  of  all  persons  into  and  from  the 
United  States.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  defining  as  a  crlffiljiai  offense  every  wilful  violation  of  the 
Presidential  proclamations  relating  to  alien  enemies  promulgated"Qfifder  section  4,067  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
and  providing  appropriate  punishments.  And  women  as  well  as'in'en  should  be  Included  under  the  terms 
of  the  acta  placing  restraints  upon  alien  enemies. 

WOULD    IMPRISON   ALIENS. 

"It  Is  likely  that  as  time  goes  on  many  alien  enemies  will  be  willing  to  be  fed  and  housed  at  the  expense 
^f  the  Government  in  the  detention  camps,  and  it  would  be  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  I  have  suggested 
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to  ronline  offenders  among  them  in  penitentiaries  and  other  similar  institutions  where  they  could  be 
made  to  worlv  as  other  criminals  do.  Recent  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  Congress  must  go  further 
in  authorizing  the  Government  to  set  limits  to  prices.  Tlie  law  of  supply  and  demand,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
has  been  replaced  by  the  law  of  unrestrained  selflshnesa.  While  we  have  eliminated  profiteering  in  several 
branches  of  industry  it  still  runs  impudently  rampant  in  others.  The  farmers,  for  example,  complain  with  a 
gi'eat  deal  of  justice  that,  while  the  regvilation  of  food  prices  restricts  their  incomes,  no  restraints  are  placed 
upon  the  prices  of  most  of  the  things  they  must  themselves  purcluuie;  and  similar  iniquities  obtain  on  all 
Bides.  It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  consideration  of  the  full  use  of  the  water  power  of  the  country 
and  also  the  consideration  of  the  systematic  and  yet  economical  development  of  such  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  as  are  still  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  immediately  re- 
sumed and  affirmatively  and  constructively  dealt  with  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  pressing  need 
of  such  legislation  is  daily  becoming  more  obvious. 

"The  legislation  proposed  at  the  last  session  with  regard  to  regulated  combinations  among  our  exporters, 
in  order  to  provide  for  our  foreign  trade  a  more  effective  organization  and  method  of  co-operation,  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  completed  at  this  session.  And  I  beg  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  permit  me  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  deal  in  any  but  a  very  wasteful  and 
extravagant  fashion  with  the  enormous  appropriations  of  the  public  moneys  which  must  continue  to  be  made. 
if  the  war  is  to  be  properly  sustained,  unless  the  House  will  consent  to  return  to  its  former  practice  of  Inltl- 
ating  and  preparing  all  appropriation  bills  through  a  single  committee,  in  order  that  responsibility  may  be 
centred,  expenditures  standardized  and  made  uniform,  and  waste  and  duplication  as  much  as  possible  avoid- 
ed. Additional  legislation  may  also  become  nece.ss.ary  before  the  present  Congress  again  adjourns  in  order  to 
effect  the  most  efficient  co-ordination  and  oi)eration  of  the  railway  and  other  transportation  systems  of  the 
country.  But  to  that  I  shall,  if  circumstances  should  demand,  call  the  attention  of  Congress  upon  another 
occasiou. 

URGES    WAR    SESSION. 

"If  I  have  overlooked  anything  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  more  effective  conduct  of  the  war  your 
own  counsels  will  supply  the  omission.  What  I  am  perfectly  clear  about  is  that  in  the  present  session  of 
the  Congress  our  whole  attention  and  energy  should  be  concentrated  on  the  vigorous  and  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  great  tasli  of  winning  the  war.  AVe  can  do  this  with  all  the  greater  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm because  we  know  that  tor  us  this  is  a  war  of  high  principle,  debased  by  no  selfish  ambition  of  conquest 
or  spoliation;  because  we  know,  and  all  the  world  knows,  that  we  have  been  forced  into  it  to  save  the  very 
institutions  we  live  under  from  corruption  and  destruction.  The  purposes  of  the  Central  Powers  strike 
straight  at  the  very  heart  of  everything  we  believe  in;  their  methods  of  warfare  outrage  every  principle 
of  humanity  and  of  knightly  lionor;  their  intrigue  has  corrupted  the  very  thought  and  spirit  of  many  of 
our  people;  tlieir  sinister  and  secret  diplomacy  has  sought  to  take  our  very  territory  away  from  us  and 
disrupt  the  union  of  the  States.  Our  safety  would  be  at  an  end,  our  honor  forever  sullied  and  brought 
into  contempt  were  we  to  permit  their  triumph.  They  are  striking  at  the  very  existence  of  democracy 
and  liberty.  It  is  because  it  is  for  us  a  war  of  high,  disinterested  purpose  in  which  all  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  are  banded  together  for  tlie  vindication  of  right,  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  our  nation  and 
of  all  that  it  has  held  dear  of  principle  and  of  purpose  that  we  feel  ourselves  doubly  constrained  to  propose 
for  its  outcome  only  that  which  is  righteous  and  of  irreproachable  intention  for  our  foe.s  as  well  as  for  our 
friends. 

"The  cause  being  just  and  holy,  the  settlement  must  be  of  like  motive  and  quality.  For  this  we  can 
fight,  but  for  nothingless  noble  or  less  worthy  of  our  traditions.  For  this  cause  we  entered  the  war  and 
for  this  cause  will  we  battle  until  the  last  gun  is  fired.  I  have  spoken  plainly  because  this  seems  to  me 
the  time  when  it  is  most  necessary  to  speak  plainly,  in  order  that  all  the  world  may  know  that  even  in 
the  heat  and  ardor  of  the  struggle  and  when  our  whole  thought  is  of  carrying  the  war  through  to  Its  end 
we  have  not  forgotten  any  ideal  or  principle  for  which  the  name  of  America  has  been  held  in  honor  among 
tlie  nations  and  for  which  it  has  been  our  glory  to  contend  in  the  great  generations  that  went  before  us. 
A  supreme  moment  of  history  has  come.  The  eyes  of  the  people  have  been  opened  and  they  see.  The 
hand  of  God  is  laid  upon  the  nations.  He  will  show  them  favor,  I  devoutly  believe,  only  If  they  rise  to  the 
clear  heights  of  His  own  justice  and  mercy." 


DECLARATION     BY    CONGRESS    OF    WAR    ON    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

(Passed  as  a  joint  resolution  by  Congress  on  December  7,  1917,  signed  by  the  President  at  5.03  p.  m.,  and  in 

effect  from  December  5,  1917.) 
JOINT  RESOLUTION. 
Declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
and  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  making  provision  to  prosecute  the  same. 

Whereaa,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government  has  committed  repeated  acts  of  war 
against  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America;  therefore  be  It, 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled,  that  a  state  of  war  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  and  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
directed  to  employ  the  entire  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and  resources  of  the  Government 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government;  and  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a 
successful  termination  all  the  resources  of  the  country  are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Champ  Clark,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice-President  ol  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  7,  December,  1917.  Woodrow  Wilson. 


AMERICAN      PORTS      UNDER      MILITARY      CONTROL. 

THIS  procedure  began  with  the  port  of  New  York,  which  was  put  under  military  control  (in  compliance 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  November  16,  1917),  at  midnight  Sunday,  November  25.  All 
docks  and  waterfronts  involved  in  ti'g^usatlantic  shipping  were  then  guarded  by  the  Regular  Army,  in 
dress  uniform  to  distinguish  them  fi'o;i^,p)iiJsted  men  on  other  duty,  fully  armed,  and  with  orders  to  prohibit 
the  passage  of  any  person,  alien  or  Qjfi^^gn,  who  could  not  establish  a  business  reason  for  access  to  water- 
front areas.  Citizens  and  aliens  were -warned  of  the  peril  of  trespassing  on  the  prohibited  areas.  The 
War  Department  requested  the  Department  of  Justice  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  strict  observance 
by  the  public  of  the  military  control.  As  rapidly  as  the  machinery  of  Government  could  be  applied  to  the 
administration  of  the  service,  the  same  military  control  was  established  at  other  American  ports.  The 
Department  of  Justice  authorized  specific  instructions  relative  to  the  control  of  alien  enemies  In  water 
front  areas,  conforming  to  the  President's  proclamation,  and  also  authorized  specific  instructions  to  persor 
owning  or  operating  waterfront  shipping  facilities. 
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War  Board  cf  the  Port  of  New  York:- 


THE  ENTENTE  CONFERENCE  AT  PARIS. 

The  conference,  which  opened  at  Paris  early  Jn  December,  1917,  consisted  of  the  following  dele* 
gates: 

United  States — Col.  E.  M.  House,  Chairman;  William  Graves  Sharp,  Ambassador;  Admiral  William 
S.  Benson,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  Geu.  Tasker  H.  BUss,  Cliief  of  Staff;  Oscar  T.  Crosby,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Vance  McCormick,  Chairman  of  the  War  Trade  Board;  Thomas  Nelson  Per- 
kins of  the  Priority  Board. 

France — Georges  Clemenceau,  Premier  and  Minister  of  War;  Stephen  Pichon,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  Louis  Klotz,  Minister  of  Finance;  Georges  Leygues,  Minister  of  Marine;  Etienne  Clementcl,  Min- 
ister of  Commerce;  .Louis  Loucheur,  Minister  of  Munitions;  Victor  Boret,  Minister  of  Provisions;  M.  Le- 
brun,  Minister  of  Blockade  and  Invaded  Region;  Andre  Tardieu,  High  Commissioner  to  the  United  States; 
Jules  Cambon,  General  Secretary  to  the  Foriegn  Office;  M.  de  Margerie,  Director  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Great  Britain — David  Lloyd  George,  Premier;  Arthur  James  Balfour,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs: 
Sir  Francis  Bertie,  Ambassador  to  Fi-ance;  Sir  Eric  Campbell  Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  Gen. 
Sir  William  Robertson,  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Staff  at  Army  He^ulanarters;  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  Chief 
of  tlie  Naval  Staff;  Sir  Maurice  Haniiey,  Secretary  to  tlie  Co;ninittoe  on  Imperial  Defense.  Including 
clerks  and  other  attaches  there  are  143  persons  in  tliis  delegation. 

Italy — Prof.  Vittorlo  E.  Orlando,  Premier  and  Minister  of  Interior;  Baron  Sonnlno,  Foreign  Min- 
ister; Francesco  S,  Nitti.  Minister  of  the  Treasury;  Count  Bonln-Longare.  Ambassador;  Signer  Blanchl, 
Minister  of  Transports;  Gen.  Alfredo  Jiallolio,  Minister  of  Munitions. 

Japan — Vl.scount  Chinda,  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

Belgium — Baron  Charles  de  Broqueville,  Foreign  Minister;  Baron  de  Gaifher  d'Hestroy,  Minister  to 
France;  Gen.  Recquoy,  CWef  of  the  General  Staff. 

Serbia — Nikola  P.  Pachitch,  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Dr.  H.  R.  Vesuitch. 

Roumania — ^V.  Antonesco,  Minister;  Gen.  Ihescu,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

Greece — Eleutherios  Constantine  Venizelos,  Premier  and  Minister  of  War;  Athos  Romanos,  Minister 
to  France;  Alexander  Diomede,  former  Minister  of  Finance;  Agyropoulos,  Governor  of  Macedonia;  Col. 
Frantzis  Rottassis,  Naval  Attache. 

Portujial — Dr.  Affonso  Costa.  Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance;  Augusto  Soares,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Montenegro — Eugene  Popovitch,  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Brazil — Antonio  Olynthe  de  Magalhaes,  Minister  at  Paris. 

Cuba — Gen.  Carlos  Garcia  y  Velez,  Minister  at  Ix)hQon. 

Russia — Mathleu  Sovastopoulos,  Councillor  of  the  Embassy  at  Paris;  Maklakoff,  Ambassador  to 
France  (by  special  invitation  and  unofficially,  as  he  has  not  yet  presented  his  letters). 

Slam — Mr.  Charoou,  Minister  at  Paris. 

Cliina — Hu  Wei  Teh,  the  Minister  in  Paris,  and  Gen.  Taml  Tsai  Lieh,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Chinese  General  Staff.  


FEDERAL     FUEL 

ADMINISTRATORS. 

State. 

Name. 

City. 

St.\te. 

Name. 

City. 

Alabama 

S.  P.  Kennedy 

Anniston. 

Nebraska 

John  L.  Kennedy . . . 

Omaha. 

Arizona 

Will.  L.  Clark 

Phoenix. 

Nevada 

E.  H.  Walker 

Carson  City. 

Arkansas 

H.  C.  Couch 

Little  Rook. 

New  England . 

James  J.  Storrow .... 

Boston. 

California.  .  .  . 

A.  E.  Schwabacher. . 

San  Francisco. 

N.Hampshire. 

Charles  M.  Floyd.  . . 

Manchester. 

Colorado 

William  J.  Galligan. . 

Denver. 

New  JeraSy .. . 

R.  C.  Jenkinson 

Newark. 

Connecticut.  . 

Thomas  W.  Russell. . 

Hartford. 

New  Mexico. . 

Wm.  C.  McDonald . . 

Carrlzozo. 

Delaware 

Chas.  H.  Ten  Weeges 

Wilmington. 

New  York 

Albert  H.  Wiggln.  .  . 

New  York. 

DIst.  of  Col... 

John  L.  Weaver 

Wa.shlngton. 

N.  Carolina.. . 

A.  W.  McAlister.  .  .  . 

Greensboro. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

North  Dakota 

I.  P.  Baker 

Bismarck. 

Ohio 

Columbus. 

Frank  R.  Gooding . . . 

Gooding. 

Oklahoma .... 

P.  A.  Norris 

Ada. 

Illinois 

John  E.  Williams...  . 

Chicago. 

Oregon 

Fred  J.  Holmes 

Portland. 

Indiana 

Evans  Woollen 

Indianapolis. 

Pennsylvania. 

William  Potter 

Philadelphia. 

Iowa 

Charles  Webster .... 

Des  Moines. 

Rhode  Island  . 

George  H.  Holmes... 

Providence. 

Kansas 

Emeraon  Carey 

Hutchinson. 

S.  Carolina..  . 

B.  B.  Gossett 

Anderson. 

Kentucky. .  . . 

Wiley  B.  Bryan 

Louisville. 

South  Dakota. 

W.  G.  Bickelhaupt.  . 

Aberdeen. 

Louisiana.  .  .  . 

John  G.  O'Kelley.  .  . 

New  Orleans. 

Tennessee .... 

W.  E.  Myer 

Nashville. 

Maine 

Maryland.  .  .  . 

J.  C.  Hamlen 

Ferdinand  A.  Meyer . 

Texas 

V/lley  Blair 

Dallas. 

Baltimore. 

Utah 

W.  W.  Armiitrong . . . 

Salt  Lake  City . 

Massachusetts 

James  J.  Storrow 

Boston. 

Vermont 

H.  J.  M.  Jones 

Montpcller. 

Michigan 

William  K.  Prudden. 

Lansing. 

Virginia 

Harry  F.  Byrd 

Richmond. 

John  F.  McGee 

Minneapolis. 

Washington .  . 

David  Wliitcomb 

Seattle. 

Mls.siS3lppi.  .  . 
Missouri 

C.  L.  Townes 

Minter  City. 

West  Virginia. 

J.  Walter  Rarnce .... 

Fairmont. 

Wallace  Crossley .... 

Jefferson  City. 

Wisconsin .... 

W.  N.  Fitzgerald .... 

Milwaukee. 

Montana 

W.  J.  Swindlehurst . . 

Helena. 

Wyoming.  .    . 

Augustine  Kendall... 

Rock  Springs. 

NEW    YORK   FUEL   ADMINISTRATION. 
Albert    H.  Wiggin,  .,ew    York  State  Federal  Fuel  Administrator,  established  headquarters  at  61 
Broadway  on  his  appointment  and  chose  the  following  deputies: 


Manhattan — Reeve  Schley,  65  Broadway. 

Bronx — Cyrus  C.  Miller,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  East 

137th  Street  near  Third  Avenue. 
Brooklyn — Fred  E.  Gimnison,  44  Court  Street. 


Queens^Geo.  J.  Ryan,  Bridge  Plaza,  L.  I.  C. 
Richmond— Otlg  Williams,  37  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 
Westchester — Walter  Law,  Jr.,  Brlarclifl  Manor,  N.Y. 


WAR  BOARD  OF  THE  PORT  if^^'.NEVV  YORK. 
Chairman — William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  the  Soonetary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Chairman 'United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commission,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  I'.iiilway  War  Co"ncil.  Irving  T.  Bush,  Chief  Executive  Officer;  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  Secretary 
and  Counsf  ;  Wililam  R.  Wi.icox.  VIce-Chairman.  The  individual  members  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
■'ort  and  Harbor  Developmer  t  Commission  are  as  follows:  William  R.  Willcox,  Chairman;  Gen.  George 
V.  Goethals,  B.  F.  Cresson,  Arthur  Curtiss  James,  DeWitt  VanBuskirk,  J.  Spencer  Smith,  Frank  R.  Ford. 
<?adquarters,  45  BVoadway. 
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HOW     TO      GET     WORLD      PEACE— THE      PRESIDENT'S    WAY. 

(From  Mr..  Wilson's  address  on  I^abor,  Pacifists,  Russia  and  Germany,  Novcmljer  12,   1917,  at  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 

I  am  introduced  to  you  as  the  President  of  ttie  United  States,  and  yet  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would 
put  the  thouglit  of  the  ollice  into  tlie  bacicground  and  regard  me  as  one  of  your  follow-ciiiznns  who  liad  oome 
here  to  speali,  not  the  words  of  autliority,  but  the  words  of  counsel,  the  words  wiiicli  man  should  spei',k  to 
one  anotticr  who  wish  to  be  franlj  in  a  moment  more  critical  ()erbaps  than  the  history  of  tlie  world  has  ever 
yet  icnown,  a  moment  when  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  forget  liirnself,  to  lorge^/  his  own  interc^is,  to  fill  him- 
self with  the  nobility  of  a  gi'cat  national  and  world  conception,  and  act  upon  a  nov/  olat/omi  elevated  above 
the  ordinary  aifairs  of  life,  elevated  to  whtre  m,;n  iiave  vi.;ws  of  the  long  destiny  of  mankind.  I  think  that 
in  order  torealize  just  what  this  moment  of  counsel  is  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  remind  ourselves 
Just  how  this  v/ar  came  about  and  just  what  it  is  for.  You  can  explain  most  wars  very  simply,  but  tlie 
explanation  of  this  is  not  so  simple.  Its  roots  ruu  deep  into  all  the  obscure  soils  of  history,  anrl  in  my 
view  this  is  the  last  decisive  issue  between  the  old  principles  of  power  and  the  nnw  priuciples  of  freedom. 
The  war  was  started  by  Germany.  Her  authorities  deny  that  they  started  it.  But  I  a"i  willing  to  let 
the  statement  I  have  just  made  await  the  verdict  of  history.  And  the  thing  that  nee.is  to  ./O  e-iplained  Ig 
why  Germany  started  the  war.  Ilemember  what  the  position  of  Germany  iu  the  world  was — as  enviable 
a  position  as  any  nation  has  ever  occupied.  The  whole  world  stood  at  admiration  of  her  wonderful  intel- 
lectual and  material  aciiievements,  and  all  the  intellectual  men  of  the  world  went  to  school  to  her.  As  a 
university  man,  I  have  been  surrounded  by  men  trained  in  Germany,  men  who  had  resorted  to  Germany 
because  nowhere  else  could  they  get  such  thorough  and  searcliing  training,  i>articularly  in  tlie  principles 
of  science  and  the  principles  that  underlie  modern  material  achievements.  Her  men  of  .science  had  made 
her  industries  perha.ps  the  most  competent  Industries  in  the  world,  and  the  label  ".Made  in  Germany"  was 
a  guarantee  of  good  workmansliip  and  of  sound  material.  She  had  access  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  every  other  man  who  traded  in  those  marlcets  feared  Germany  because  of  her  effective  and  almost 
irresistible  competition. 

She  had  a  place  in  the  sun.  V\'hy  was  she  not  satisfled?  What  more  did  she  want?  There  was  noth- 
ing In  the  world  of  peace  that  she  did  not  already  have  and  have  in  abundance.  We  boast  of  the  extra- 
ordinary pace  of  American  advancement.  We  show  with  pride  the  statistics  of  the  increase  of  our  indus- 
tries and  of  the  population  of  our  cities.  Well,  these  statistics  did  not  match  the  recent  statistics  of  Ger- 
many. Her  old  cities  took  on  youth,  grew  faster  than  any  American  cities  ever  grew;  her  old  industiiejj 
opened  their  eyes  and  saw  a  new  world  and  went  out  for  its  conQuest;  and  yet  the  authorities  of  Germany 
were  not  satisfied.  You  have  one  part  of  the  answer  to  the  question  why  she  was  not  satisfled  iu  her  methods 
of  competition.  There  is  no  important  industry  in  Germany  upon  which  the  Government  has  not  laid 
Its  hands  to  direct  it  and,  when  necessity  ai'isea,  control  it. 

You  have  only  to  ask  any  man  whom  yoti  meet  who  is  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  prevailed  be- 
fore the  war  in  the  ma,tter  of  international  competition  to  find  out  tho  methods  of  competition  which  the 
German  maniu'acturers  and  exporters  used  under  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  Government  of  Ger- 
many. You  will  find  that  they  were  the  same  sorts  of  competition  tliat  we  have  tried  to  prevent  by  law 
within  our  own  borders.  If  they  could  not  sell  their  goods  cheaper  than  wo  could  sell  ours,  at  a  profit  to 
themselves,  they  could  get  a  subsidy  from  the  Government,  which  made  It  possible  to  sell  them  cheaper 
anyhow;  and  the  conditions  of  competition  were  thus  controlled  la  large  measure  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment itself. 

GERMANY'.?  POLITICAL  DREAMS. 

But  that  did  not  satisfy  the  German  Government.  All  the  while  there  was  lying  behind  its  thought, 
In  its  dreams  of  the  future,  a  political  control  which  would  enable  it  in  the  long  ruu  to  dominate  the  labor 
and  the  industry  of  the  world.  Thoy  wore  not  content  with  success  by  superior  achievement;  they  wanted 
success  by  authority.  I  suppose  very  few  of  you  have  thought  much  about  the  Berlln-to-Bagdad  Rail- 
way. The  Berlin-to-Bagdad  Railway  was  constructed  in  order  to  run  the  threat  of  force  down  the  flank 
of  the  industrial  undertakings  of  half  a  doxen  other  countries,  so  that  when  German  competition  came  ia 
It  would  not  be  resisted  too  far — because  there  was  always  the  ijossibility  of  getting  German  armies  into 
the  heart  of  that  country  quicker  than  any  other  armies  could  be  got  there. 

Loolt  at  the  map  of  Europe  now.  Germany,  in  thrusting  upon  us  again  and  again  the  discussion  of 
Iieace,  talks  about  what?  Talks  about  Belgium,  talks  about  Northern  France,  talks  about  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Well,  those  are  deeply  interesting  subjects  to  us  and  to  them,  but  they  are  not  talking  about  the  hey,rt  of 
the  matter.  Take  tho  map  and  look  at  it.  Germany  has  absolute  control  of  Austria-Hungary,  practical 
control  of  the  Balkan  states,  control  of  Turkey,  control  of  Asia  Minor.  I  s.aw  a  map  In  which  the  whole 
thing  was  printed  in  appropriate  black  the  other  day,  and  tho  black  stretched  all  the  way  from  Hamburg 
to  Bagdad — the  bulk  of  the  German  power  inserted  into  the  heart  of  the  world.  If  it  can  keep  that,  siiH 
has  kept  all  tliat  her  dreams  contemplated  when  the  war-  began.  It  she  can  Iceep  that,  her  power  can  dts- 
turb  the  world  as  long  as  she  icecps  it,  always  provided — for  I  feel  bound  to  put  this  proviso  in — always  pro- 
vided the  present  uiflucnces  that  control  the  German  Government  continue  to  control  it. 

I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  freedoni  can  get  ir.to  the  hearts  of  Germans  and  find  as  flue  a  welcome  there 
as  It  can  find  in  any  other  kearls.  But  the  spirit  of  freedom  does  not  suit  the  plans  of  the  Pan-Germans. 
Power  cannot  lie  uaert  with  concentrated  force  against  free  peoples  if  it  is  \ised  by  a  free  people.  You  know 
how  many  Intimatioiis  come  to  us  from  one  of  the  Central  Powe<3  that  It  Is  more  anxious  for  peace  than 
the  chief  Central  Povver;  and  you  know  tliat  it  means  that  the  ooople  in  that  Central  Power  know  tiiat  it 
the  war  ends  as  it  stands  they  will,  in  efi'eot,  themselves  be  vassals  of  Germany,  notwithstanding  that  their 
populations  are  compcunued  with  all  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  notwithstanding  the  f.act 
that  they  do  not  wisa,  in    heir  pride  aud  proper  spirit  of  nationality,  to  be  so  absorbed  and  dominated. 

Germany  is  determined  that  the  polillcal  [lower  of  the  world  shall  belong  to  her.  There  have  beea 
such  ambitions  before.  They  have  been  in  part  realized.  But  never  before  have  those  ambitions  been 
based  upon  so  exact  and  precise  and  scier.tillc  a  plan  of  domination.  May  I  not  say  that  it  is  amazhig  to 
me  that  any  group  of  people  should  he  so  ill-iniorme<l  as  to  suppose,  as  some  groups  in  Russia  apparently 
suppose,  that  any  reforms  iilaimcd  in  the  interest  of  the  people  can  live  in  the  presence  of  a  Germany  power- 
ful enougl!  to  undermine  or  overthrow  them  by  intrigue  or  force?  Any  body  of  free  men  that  compounds 
with  the  present  German  Government  is  compounding  for  its  own  destruction.  But  that  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  story.  Any  man  in  America,  or  anywhere  else,  who  supposes  that  the  free  Industry  and  enterprise  of 
the  world  can  continue  If  the  Pan-Gern.an  plan  is  achieved  and  German  power  fastened  upon  the  world  Is 
as  fatuous  as  the  dreamers  of  Russia. 

What  I  am  opposed  to  is  not  the  feeling  of  the  pacifists,  but  their  stupidity.  My  heart  is  with  them, 
but  my  mind  has  a  contempt  for  them.  -I  .want  peace,  but  I  know  how  to  get  it,  and  they  do  not.  You 
will  notice  that  I  sent  a  friend  of  mine,  C'bioucl  House,  to  Europe  who  is  as  great  a  lover  of  peace  as  any 
man  in  the  world;  but  I  did  not  send  'himaoh  a  peace  mission.  I  sent  him  to  take  part  In  a  conference  aa 
to  how  the  war  was  to  be  won,  and  he  Icbows,  as  I  know,  that  that  is  the  way  to  get  peace  It  you  want  it 
tor  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

RAISING   AMERICAN   POWER. 

All  of  this  is  a  preface  to  the  conference  that  I  referred  to  with  regard  to  what  we  are  going  to  do.  If 
we  are  true  friends  of  freedom — our  own  or  anybody  else's — we  will  see  that  the  power  of  this  country,  thft 
productivity  of  this  country,  is  raised  to  its  absolute  maximum  and  tliat  absolutely  nobody  Is  allowed  to 
Btand  in  the  way  of  It.    When  I  say  that  nobody  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way,  I  don't  mean  tliat  they 
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Shall  be  prevented  by  the  powei-  of  the  Government,  but  by  the  power  of  the  American  spirit.  Our  duty, 
if  we  are  to  do  this  great  thing  and  show  America  to  be  what  we  beiieve  her  to  be,  the  greatest  hope  and 
energy  of  the  world — then  we  must  stand  together  night  and  day  until  the  Job  is  flnistied. 

Wliile  wc  are  fighting  for  freedom,  we  must  see,  among  other  things,  that  labor  is  free;  and  that  means 
a  number  of  interesting  things.  It  means  not  only  that  we  must  do  what  we  have  declared  our  purpose 
to  do — see  that  the  conditions  of  labor  are  not  rendered  more  onerous  by  the  war — but  also  that  we  shall 
see  to  it  that  the  instrumentalities  by  which  the  conditions  of  labor  are  Improved  are  not  blocked  or  checlted. 
That  we  must  do.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  stop  the  processes  of  labor  until  all  the  methods  of  conciliation 
and  settlement  have  been  exhausted;  and  I  might  as  W3il  say  right  here  that  I  am  not  tallcing  to  you  alone. 
You  sometimes  stop  the  courses  of  labor,  but  tliere  are  others  who  do  the  same.  And  I  believe  that  I  am 
speaking  of  my  own  experience  not  only,  but  of  tlie  experience  of  others,  when  I  say  that  you  are  reason- 
able in  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  the  capitalists. 

We  are  all  of  the  same  clay  and  spirit,  and  we  can  get  together  if  we  desire  to  get  together.  There- 
fore, my  counsel  to  you  is  this:  Let  us  sliow  oursalves  Americans  by  showing  that  we  do  not  want  to  go 
off  in  separate  camps  or  groups  by  ourselves,  but  that  we  want  to  co-operate  with  all  other  classes  and  all 
other  groups  in  a  common  enterprise,  which  is  to  release  the  spirit  of  the  world  from  bondage.  I  would  be 
Willing  to  set  that  up  as  the  final  test  of  an  American.  That  is  the  meaning  of  democracy.  I  have  been 
very  mucli  distressed,  my  fellow  citizens,  by  some  of  the  things  that  have  happened  recently.  The  mob 
spirit  is  displaying  itself  here  and  tliere  in  this  country.  1  have  no  sympatliy  with  what  some  men  are  say- 
ing, but  1  have  no  sympathy  with  the  men  that  take  their  punishment  into  their  owq  hands,  and  I  want  to 
Bay  to  every  man  who  does  Join  such  a  mob  that  I  do  not  recognize  him  as  worthy  of  the  free  institutions 
of  the  United  States. 

„  SOME  ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  ARE  LAWLESS. 

There  are  sonie  organizations  in  this  country  whose  object  is  anarcliy  and  the  destruction  of  law.  bulT 
I  would  not  meet  their  efforts  by  making  myself  a  partner  in  destroying  the  law.  I  despise  and  hate  their 
purposes  as  much  as  any  man,  but  I  respect  tlie  ancient  processes  of  Justice,  and  I  would  be  too  proud  not 
to  see  them  done  justice,  however  wrong  they  are.  And  so  I  want  to  utter  my  earnest  protest  against  any 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  anywhere  or  in  any  cause.  Why,  genllemen.  look  what  it  means: 
We  claim  to  be  the  greatest  democratic  people  in  the  world,  and  democracy  means,  first  of  all,  that  we  can 
govern  ourselves.  It  our  men  have  not  self-control,  then  they  are  not  capable  of  that  great  thing  which 
we  call  democratic  government.  A  man  who  takes  the  law  into  his  hands  is  not  tlie  right  man  to  co-operate 
in  any  form  of  or  development  of  law  and  institutions.  And  some  of  the  processes  by  which  the  struggle 
between  capital  and  labor  Is  carried  on  are  processes  tliat  come  very  near  to  taking  the  law  into  your  own 
hands.  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  compare  them  with  what  I  have  just  been  speaking  of,  but  I  want 
you  to  see  that  they  are  mere  graduations  of  the  manifestations  of  the  unwillingness  to  co-operate. 

And  the  fundamental  lesson  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  we  must  not  only  take  common  counsel, 
but  that  we  must  yield  to  and  obey  common  counssl.  Not  all  of  the  instrumentalities  for  this  are  at  hand. 
I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  very  near  futtire  new  instrumentalities  may  be  organized  by  which  we  can  see  to 
it  that  various  things  that  are  now  going  on  shall  not  go  on.  There  are  various  processes  of  the  dilution 
of  labor,  and  the  unnecessary  substitution  of  labor,  and  bidding  in  distant  markets,  and  unfairly  upsetting 
the  whole  competition  of  labor,  which  ought  not  to  go  on — I  mean  now  on  the  part  of  employers — and  we 
must  Interject  into  this  some  instrumentality  of  co-operation  by  which  the  fair  thing  will  be  done  all  around. 
I  am  hopeful  that  some  such  iustrumeutaiities  rnay  bo  devised,  but,  whether  they  are  or  not,  we  must  use 
those  tliat  we  have,  and,  upon  every  occasion  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  such  an  iaatrumentaJity,  orig- 
inated upon  that  occasion,  if  necessary. 

EFFECT    OF    THE    WAR   ON    TARJFF    POLiCIES. 

(A  Department  of  Commerce  Announcement  in  November,  1917.) 

In  considering  the  probable  economic  effects  of  the  war,  the  question  as  to  its  influence  on  the  future  tariff 
policies  of  the  belligerents  as  well  as  the  important  neutral  countries  is  given  a  great  deal  of  prominence.  It 
is  regarded  as  inevitable  that  a  struggle  in  which  economic  factors  count  so  much  should  bring  about  radical 
changes  in  yis  treaty  relations  between  the  two  groups  of  belligerents,  as  well  as  between  them  and  the 
neutral  countries.  While  the  conclusions  reached  as  to  the  tariff  policy  best  adapted  to  meet  the  economic 
changes  resulting  from  the  war  may  in  some  cases  be  influenced  by  preconceived  ideas  on  the  tariff  and  oy 
political  traditions,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  tariff  policy  of  some  of  the  most  important  countries  ot  the 
world  will  be  changed  as  a  result  of  the  war,  for  economic  or  political  reasons.  The  tendencies  toward  new 
economic  alignments  are  reflected  in  the  Paris  Economic  Conference  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  and  in  the 
movement  for  a  customs  union  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers.  Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  the 
a'spirations  of  the  British  Dominions  for  closer  tariff  relations  with  the  mother  country,  involving  some  radical 
changes  in  the  tariff  pohcy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Governments  who  met  at  Paris  In  June, 
1916,  in  compliance  with  the  mandate  of  the  Paris  Conference  ot  March  28,  1916,  call  for  economic  measures 
calculated  to  meet  conditions  arising  during  the  war,  as  well  as  during  the  period  of  reconstruction,  and  also 
to  establish  a  permanent  policy  of  economic  co-operation  among  the  allied  countries.  This  policy  is  to  be 
carried  out  mainly  through  the  following  agencies:  An  agreement  among  the  allied  countries  to  withhold 
from  enemy  powers  most-favored-nation  treatment  during  tlie  period  of  reconstruction  and  to  provide  com- 
pensatory outlets  for  such  trade  as  may  be  injured  by  the  refusal  of  most-favored-nation  treatment  to  enemy 
powers;  special  arrangements  intended  to  conserve  for  the  allied  countries  during  the  period  of  reconstruction 
such  natural  resources  as  may  be  within  their  control;  special  treatment  of  enemy  goods  with  a  view  to 
prevent  dumping  and  other  forms  of  unfair  competition;  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Allies  to  render  themselves 
independent  of  enemy  countries  in  regard  to  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  essential  to  their 
industrial  development.  The  resolutions  adopted  were  mostly  general  in  ciiaracter  and,  according  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  British  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  22,  1916,  were  not  to  be  binding  on 
that  legislative  body. 

One  of  the  concrete  results  of  the  Economic  Conference  ot  the  Allies  was  the  appointment  in  July,  191C, 
ot  the  Committee  on  Commercial  and  Industrial  Policy,  headed  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  to  consider  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conference,  with  special  reference  to  the  following  questions:  («)  What  industries 
are  essential  to  the  future  safety  of  the  Empire,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  maintain  or  establish  them. 
{&)  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  recover  home  and  foreign  trade  lost  diu-ing  the  war  and  to  secure  new 
markets,  (c)  To  what  extent  and  by  what  means  the  resources  of.it he  Empire  should  and  can  be  developed. 
((/)  To  what  extent  and  by  what  means  the  sources  ot  supply  within  the  Empire  can  be  prevented  from  falling 
under  foreign  control.  It  is  rather  significant  that  the  first  report  ,01  tijg  committee,  made  in  February,  1917, 
took  the  form  of  the  following  resolutions:  1/1 A » 

•'1.  In  the  light  of  experience  gained  during  the  war,  we  consider  that  special  steps  must  be  taken  to 

stimulate  the  production  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  manufactured  articles  within  the  Empire  wherever 

the  expansion  of  production  is  possible  and  economically  desirable  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Empire 

■^s  a  whole.     2.  We  therefore  recommend  that  His  Majesty's  Government  should  now  declare  their  adherence 

^  the  principle  that  preference  should  be  accorded  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  British  Overseas 

omlnlons  in  respect  of  any  customs  duties  now  or  hereafter  to  be  imposed  on  imports  into  the  United 
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Kingdom.  3.  Further,  It  will  in  our  opinion  bo  necessary  to  take  into  early  consideration,  as  one  of  the 
methods  of  achieving  the  above  objects,  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  wider  range  of  custom  duties  wlilch 
would  be  remitted  or  reduced  on  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Empire,  and  which  would  form  the 
basis  of  commercial  treaties  with  allied  and  neutral  powers." 

TARIFF  REFORM   IN  GREAT  BRITAIN." 

The  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Commercial  and  Industrial  Policy  in  favor  of  a  "wider  range  of 
customs  duties"  for  Great  Britain  is  not  the  only  indorsement  of  tariff  reform  in  that  country.  In  a  report  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Commercial  Intelligence,  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  means  for  the  protectioii  of  certain  British  industries  established  since  the  war,  the 
following  recommendation  is  made  in  regard  to  tariff  protection: 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  where  the  national  supply  of  certain  manufactured  articles,  which  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  national  safety,  or  are  essential  to  other  industries,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  manu- 
facturers and  traders  outside  this  country,  British  manufacturers  ready  to  undertalte  the  manufactiu-e  of  such 
articles  in  this  country  should  be  afforded  sufficient  tariff  protection  to  enable  them  to  maintain  such  pro- 
duction after  the  war.  With  reference  to  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  of  many  of  the  witnesses  that  the 
enactment  of  protective  duties  on  the  industries  other  than  those  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
which  have  formed  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  is  essential  to  their  maintenance,  we  wish  to  report  that  in  view 
of  the  following  considerations — 

"(a)  That  there  exists  a  strong  desire  to  respond  to  the  feeling  In  our  Dominions  in  favor  of  an  Imperial 
preference  in  trade,  and  that  there  is  also  a  strong  desire  to  arrange  preferential  trading  with  those  who  are 
our  allies  in  the  present  war,  and  (b)  That  the  present  high  direct  taxation  tends  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest 
on  money,  and  cheap  and  abundant  capital  for  the  employment  of  their  labor  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  worlting  classes — it  will  be  necessary  to  impose  some  widely  spread  import  duties,  and  we  are  there- 
fore prepared  to  recommend  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  revenue  should  be  raised  by  reasonable  import 
duties.  We  are  of  opinion  that  such  import  I'.utierj  would  r:o  a  long  way  toward  satisfying  the  requests  for 
Bpccial  protective  treatment  for  the  industries  which  we  have  had  under  consideration." 

A  number  of  British  organizations  have  expressed  themselves  emphatically  in  favor  of  tariff  reform, 
particularly  with  a  view  to  the  protectio'-.  ot  new  mdustrieg  and  the  extension  of  preferential  relations  with 
the  British  Dominions.  The  Associatioji  i  Jhambers  '  C!ommerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  theh-  meetings 
in  1916  and  1917,  adopted  vesoiutions  ii  fivoi  ct  reciprocal  -ading  relations  between  all  parts  of  the  British 
EmoJre  the  protection  ol  newly  establish  d  iudustries,  favorau^e  treatment  ot  neutral  countries,  and  restric- 
tion, by  tariff  or  otherwise,  of  the  trade  eia  ions  with  enemy  countries.  The  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Trade  During  and  After  the  War,  dopted  ^t  a  special  eeting  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  May  25,  1916,  contains  definite  suggestions  for  a  triple  tariff  calculated  to  provide  different 
tarilf  treatment  for  (1)  British  Empire  countries,  (2)  present  .:,llies,  (3)  friendly  neutrals,  (4)  other  neutral 
countries,  and  (6)  enemy  countries.  The  Imperial  War  Conference,  which  met  in  London  early  in  1917, 
adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  time  h,  ■  .arrived  for  making  the  Empire  independent  of  other 
countries  in  respect  to  food  supplies,  raw  materials,  rnd  essential  industries,  and  expressed  itself  in  favor  of 
specially  favorable  treatment  among  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  make  any  predictions  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  agitation  for  tariff  reform  in  Great 
Britain,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  war  will  result  in  an  extension  of  the  preferential  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  Dominions.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  Australia  has 
validated  the  tariff  (in  effect  provisionally  since  December,  1914)  providing  for  greatly  Increased  preference 
in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  while  New  Zealand  has  recently  increased  the  rates  of  duty  on  the  articles  included 
in  tlie  textile  schedule  for  the  purpose  of  granting  preference  on  those  articles  to  the  British  Dominions. 

Some  ol  the  other  Allied  countries  are  making  preparations  for  tariff  revision.  Italy  has  denounced  all 
commercial  treaties-providing  for  tariff  reductions,  and  a  recent  report  of  the  Italian  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mends the  maximum  and  minimum  system  instead  of  the  present  general  and  conventional  tariff  system. 
In  France,  too,  the  parliamentary  tariff  committees  have  recommended  the  abrogation  of  existing  com- 
mercial agreements,  so  as  to  give  France  full  freedom  of  action  in  tariff  matters.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
assumption  among  economic  and  political  writers  in  France  that  a  change  in  the  tariff  systemlof  the  country 
Will  be  necessitated  by  the  political  and  economic  changes  resulting  from  the  war. 

AUSTRO-GERMAN  CUSTOMS  UNION. 

Among  the  Central  Powera  the  movement  for  closer  economic  relations  is  centred  largely  in  the  agitation 
tor  a  customs  union  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  although  most  writers  on  the  subject  intimate 
the  possibility  of  including  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey  and,  ultimately,  some  of  the  neutral  countries  of 
northern  Europe.  From  a  perusal  of  a  portion  of  the  voluminous  literature  on  the  subject,  it  would  seem 
that  both  the  German  and  the  Austrian  advocates  of  the  union  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  but  believe  that  the  concessions  and  sacrifices  to  be  made  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
increased  strength  which  will  enable  the  Central  European  nations  to  meet  the  economic  pressure  of  the  Allied 
nations  after  the  war.  The  political  opposition,  due  to  the  large  Slavic  element  in  Austria-Hungary,  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  the  most  formidable  obstacle,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  could  be  removed  by  diplomatic  handling. 
The  economic  difUculties  arising  from  the  inferior  development  of  Austria-Hungary  along  industrial  lines  is  to 
be  overcome  by  a  temporary  tariff  between  the  two  parts  of  the  union,  intended  to  enable  the  weaker  country 
to  withstand  German  competition  during  the  transition  period.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  cartel  system  could 
be  utilized  to  limit  the  competition  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  German  industries  and  that  the  Austrian 
manufacturers  of  specialties  requiring  taste  and  special  training  have  no  reason  to  fear  German  competition. 
Opposition  is  expected  from  the  large  landowners  of  Hungary,  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  improvement  in  agri- 
cultural methods  in  that  country,  which  is  one  of  the  benefits  expected  from  the  union,  is  to  be  brought  about 
by  agrarian  reforms  and  the  creation  of  small  holdings.  There  are  also  some  technical  difUculties  connected 
with  the  division  of  the  revenue  collected  and  the  fiscal  adjustments  necessitated  by  the  loss  of  revenue  on 
account  of  tariff  concessions. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  union,  it  is  claimed,  are  both  economic  and  political.  The  economic 
advantages  will  consist  in  the  broadening  of  the  home  market,  which  will  make  for  greater  specialization  and 
increase  in  scale  of  production;  the  influx  of  German  capital,  which  will  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
economic  life  of  Austria-Hunfjary:  and  the  stronger  position  of  the  two  countries  in  negotiating  commercial 
treaties  and  resisting  economic  dlscriminatlon^^on  the  part  of  the  Allied  nations.  The  political  advantages 
are  regarded  as  so  obvious  that  they  are  taken' for  granted,  although  it  is  generally  emphasized  that  political 
autonomy  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  union.  While  the  question  of  including  other  countries  in  the  alliance 
Is  left  open,  it  is  generally  suggested  that  .provisions  be  made  for  tlie  purpose  of  facilitating  the  adherence  of 
additional  countries  in  the  future.         mi)  i;i 
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AMERICAN     PHILATELIC    SOCIETY. 

President — J.  W.  Scott,  30  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Vice-Presidents— F.  8. 
Parmelee,  210  First  National  Bank  Building.  Omaha,  Neb.;  H.  A.  Whipple,  New  York  Life  Building, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Dr.  W,  P.  Wherry,  603  Brandies  Theatre  Building,  Omaha,  Neb.  Secretary — Dr.  H.  A. 
Davis,  P.-O.  Box  613,  Denver,  Colo.  Treasurer — J.  E.  Scott..  238  Lincoln  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  Iniei' 
national  Secretary — L.  Harald  Kjellstedt,  1026  Woodlawn  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa.  Directors-at-Large— 
H.  B.  Phillips,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  H.  N.  Mudge,  Chicago,  lU. 
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Catholic  Benevolent  Legion^ 


NATIONAL    HOME    FOR     DISABLED    VOLUNTEER    SOLDIERS. 

MANAGERS. 

Minagera:  President — General  George  H.  Wood,  Dayton.  Ohio,  l^'irst  Vice-President — Captaio 
Jofia  O.  Nelson,  Logansport,  Ind.  Second  Vice-President — Major  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
Secretary — Hon.  James  S.  Catherwood,  Hoopeston,  III.  Colonel  Henry  H,  Markham,  Pasadena,  Cal.; 
Hon.  John  W,  West,  Lewiston,  Me.;  Hon.  George  Black.  Olathe,  Kan. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

Officers  of  the  Board  ot  Managers:  General  Treasurer — Colonel  C.  W.  WaJsworth.  Assistant  General 
Treasurer  and  Assistant  Inspector-General — Lleut.-Col.  M.  H.  Spanier.  Insvector-Generai  and  Chief  Sur- 
geon— Colonel  James  E.  Miller.      Assistant  Inspector-General — Lleut.-Col.  O.  K.  MarshaH. 

There  are  branches  of  the  National  Home  at  Daytou,  Oliio;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Tokus,  Me.;  Hampton, 
Vu,.;  Leavsuworth,  Kan.:  Sauta  r.Ionlca,  Cal.;  Marion,  Ind  ;  Danville,  111.;  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  and  Hot 
Springs,  S.  Dak.    The  aggresjate  uuir-ber  of  rnerobere  cared  tor  l.s  about  30,000. 

REQUIRE11ENT3    TOR     ADJIISSIOW. 

1.  An  honorable  discharge  from  the  United  States  service  during  a  war  in  which  it  was  engaged. 

2.  Disability  which  prevents  the  applicant  from  earning  his  living  by  labor. 

3.  Applicants  lor  admission  will  be  required  to  stipulate  and  agree  to  abide  by  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  by  its  order;  to  perform  all  duties  required  of  them,  and  to 
obey  all  the  lawful  orders  of  the  officers  of  the  Home.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  by  the  law 
establishing  the  Home  the  members  are  made  eubject  to  the  Rules  and -Articles  of  War,  and  will  be  governed 
thereby  In  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

4.  A  soldier  or  sailor  must  forward  with  his  application  for  admission  his  Discharge  Paper,  and- when 
he  ife  a  pensioner,  his  Pension  Certificate,  wliich  papers  will  be  retained  at  the  branch  to  which  the  applicant 
is  admitted,  to  bo  kept  there  for  him,  and  returned  to  him  when  he  is  discharged.  This  rule  is  adopted  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  such  papers  and  certificates,  and  to  hinder  fraudulent  practices;  and  no  application  will 
be  considered  unless  these  papers  are  sent  with  it.  If  the  original  discharge  does  not  exist,  a  copy  of  discharge, 
certified  by  the  War  or  Na\'y  Department,  or  by  the  Adjutants-General  of  the  State,  must  accompeay  the 
application, 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DISABLED  VETERAN  SOLDIERS. 


State. 

Name. 

Location. 

State. 

Nan)c. 

Location. 

California .... 

Veterans'  Home 

YountviUe. 

New  Jersey... 

Home  for  Sold.,  Sail., 

Colorado 

Sold.  &.  Sail.  Home... 

Monte  Vista. 

Mar.,  and  their  wives. 

Vin  eland. 

Connecticut. . 

Fitch's  Home  for  Sold. 

Noroton  H'ts. 

Sold   &  Sail.  Home. . . 

Bath. 

Idaho 

Soldiers'  Home 

Boise. 

New  York..] 

Woman's  Relief  Corps 

Illinois    . . . 

Quincy. 
La  Fayette. 

North  Dakota 

Home 

O:{ford. 

Indiana 

Soldiers'  Home 

Soldiers'  Home 

Lisbon. 

Iowa 

Soldiers'  Home 

Marshalitown. 

Olilo { 

Sold.  &  Sail.  Home. . . 

MadLson. 

Kansas 

Soldiers'  Home 

Fort  Dodge. 

State  Soldier.-5'  Home. 

Sandusky. 

Massachussets 

Soldiers'  Home 

Chelsea. 

Oregon 

Soldiers'  Home... 

Roseburg. 

Michigan 

Soldiers'  Home 

Grand  Rapids. 

Pennsylvania. 

Sold.  &  Sail.  Home... 

Erie. 

Minnesota... . 

Soldiers'  Home 

Minneapolis. 

Rhode  Island 

Soldlera'  Home 

Bristol. 

Missouri 

State  Home  Fed.  Sold. 

St.  James. 

South  Dakota 

Soldiers'  Home 

Hot  Springs, 

Montana 

Soldiers'  Home 

Columbia  Falls 

Vermont 

Soldiers'  Home 

Bennington. 

Nebraska 

;  Sold.  &  Sail.  Home. 
\  Sold.  &  Sail.  Home. 

Grand  Island. 

Wasiilnglon .  . 

/  Soldiere'  Home 

I  Veterans'  Home. . .  . 

(trtinff. 

Milford. 

Port  Orchard 

N.  Hamp.shlre 

Soldiers'  Home 

Tilton. 

Wisconsin. . . . 

Wisconsin  Vet.  Home. 

Waupaca. 

New  Jersey. . . 

Soldiers'  Home 

Arllntjton. 

Wyoming.  . . . 

Soldiers'  Home 

Buffalo. 

UNITED   STATES  SOLDIERS'   HOME  FOR  THE  REGULAR  ARMY. 

The  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  in  the  District  of  Columbia  receives  and  maintains  discliargcd  soldiers 
of  \X\e,regular  army.  A!!  soldiers  who  have  served  twenty  years  as  enlisted  men  in  the  army  (inclutliiig  volun- 
teer service,  if  any),  or  who  .lave  served  la  any  war,  .ind  all  noidierc  of  less  than  twenty  years'  service  wiio  have 
lucmTed  suck  disability,  by  wounds,  disease,  or  iujui'lcs  tn  the  line  o)  a.uiy  wiiile  in  the  regular  ormv.  as  unCts 
them  lor  furtiier  service,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Home. 

Pensions  of  iatii:/^,CB  are  drawn  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Heme  and  held  in  trust  for  the  pensionei ,  ^c  wiicm 
It  is  paid  in  such  guraf  as  the  Governor  of  the  Home  deems  proper  while  he  is  an  inmate  of  the  Home,  the 
balance  being  paid  in  full  when  he  takes  his  discharge  and  leaves  the  Home. 

Inmates  a.'-e  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War,  the  same  as  soldiers  in  the  army.  Tliey  are  tom- 
lortabiy  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed,  and  receive  medical  attendance  and  medicine,  all  without  cost  to  them. 
There  are  1,453  men  now  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Home. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Home  may  be  addressed  to  the  "Board  of  Commissionois,  U.  S.  Soldiers 
Home,  War  Dei)artment,  W.iaiilngton,  D.  C,"  and  must  give  date  of  enlistment  and  date  of  discharge,  with 
letter  of  company  and  number  of  regiment  for  each  and  every  term  of  service,  and  rate  of  pension,  if  any, 
and  must  be"  accompanied  by  a  medical  certificate  showing  nature  and  degree  of  disability  if  any  exista. 


CONFgOERATg    SOLDIERS'    HOMES. 

Atlanta,  Ga.;  Austin,  Tex.;  Beauvoir,  Miss.;  Columbia,  S.  C;  Hermitage,  Tcnu.;  Higginsville,  Mo.; 
J.Tckaonvllle,  Pla.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Mountain  Creek.  .\la.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Pewee  Valley,  Ky.;  Pikes- 
vllle,  Md.;  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Richmond,  Va.;  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 

President — Lieut.  McHenry  Howard.  Vice-President — Lieut.  Joseph  Packard.  Secretary — Capt. 
William  L.  Ritter,  Relsterstown,  Md.  Treasurer — Capt.  F.  M.  Colston.  There  are  twelve  Vice-Frosidents 
and  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven  members.  The  Society  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederate 
States  In  the  State  of  Maryland  was  organized  in  1871  "to  collect  and  preserve  the  material  for  a  tnithful 
history  of  the  late  war  between  the  Confederate  States  and  thffiriUioited  States  of  America;  to  honor  the 
memory  of  our  comrades  who  have  fallen;  to  cherish  the  ties  of:4ig«pdship  among  those  who  survive,  and 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  sacred  charity  toward  those  who  may  stand-jih^ed  of  them."     The  membership  is  760. 


CATHOLIC     BENEVOLENT    LEGION. 

President — Richard  B.  Tlppett,  Baltimore,  Md.  Treasurer — Gottfred  J.  Reebhausen,  186  Remsea 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Sficrc^ar:/— John  E.  Dunn,  186  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Medical  Exam' 
VnerAn-Chief — FrankUn  J.  Keller,  M.  D.,  Totowa  and  Sherman  Avenues,  Patersonj,  N.  J. 

Organized  September  5,  1889.    Paid  in  death  claims,  $26,000,000. 
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FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION. 

(Headquarters,  921  Fifteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Chatrinan — William  J.  Harris.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  William  B.  Colver,  John  FranJtlin  Fort,  Victor 
Murdock.     Secretary — Leonldas  L.  Bracken. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  composed  of  ttve  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President. 
Not  more  than  tlirce  of  the  Commissioners  can  he  members  of  the  same  political  party.  The  flrst 
Commissioners  appointed  continue  in  office  for  terms  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  years 
respectively,  the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the  President,  but  tlielr  successors  will  be  appointed 
Xor  terms  of  seven  years,  except  that  any  person  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  Commissioner  whom  he  shall  succeed,  and  no  Commissioner  sball  engage 
Sn  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment.  A  vacancy  in  the  commission  does  not  Impair 
the  riglit  of  the  remaining  Commissioners  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  commission.  The  Com- 
missioners receive  a  salary  of  SIO.OOO  a  year,  and  the  Secretary  S5,000. 

The  principal  office  of  the  commission  is  in  Washington,  but  It  may  meet  and  exercise  all  its 
powers  at  any  other  place.  The  commission  may,  by  one  or  more  of  Its  members,  or  by  such 
examiners  as  it  may  designate,  prosecute  any  Inquiry  necessary  to  its  duties  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  5  provides:  That  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  commerce  are  declared  unlawful. 
The  commission  is  empowered  and  directed  to  prevent  persons,  partnerships,  or  corporations,  except 
banks,  and  common  carriers  subject  to  the  acts  to  regulate  commerce,  from  using  unfair  methods 
Ot  competitiou  in  commerce. 

Whenever  the  commission  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  has  been  or  is  using  any  unfair  method  of  competition  in  commerce,  and  if  it  shall  appear 
to  the  commission  that  a  proceeding  by  it  in  respect  thereof  would  be  to  the  Interest  of  the  public. 
It  shall  issue  and  serve  upon  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  a  complaint  stating  its  charges 
In  that  respect,  and  containing  a  notice  of  a  hearing  upon  a  day  and  at  a  place  therein  fixed  at  least 
thirty  days  after  the  service  of  said  complaint.  The  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  so  com- 
plained of  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  at  the  place  and  time  so  fixed  and  show  cause  why  an  order 
should  not  be  entered  by  the  commission  requiring  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to  cease 
and  desist  from  the  violation  of  the  law  so  charged  in  said  complaint.  Any  person,  partnership. 
or  corporation  may  malie  application,  and  upon  good  cause  shown  may  be  allowed  by  the  commls- 
Blon  to  intervene  and  appear  In  said  proceeding  by  counsel  or  in  person.      The  testimony  in  any  such 

groceedlng  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commission.  If  upon  such 
earing  the  commission  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  method  of  competition  in  question  is  pro- 
hibited by  this  act.  it  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  in  which  it  shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facta, 
and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  an  order  requiring 
Buoh  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to  cease  and  d&sist  from  using  such  method  of  competition. 
Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  in  such  hearing  shall  have  been  filed  in  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
O/  the  United  States,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  commission  may  at  any  time,  upon  such  notice 
and  In  such  mannei  as  it  shall  deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  report  or 
any  order  made  or  issued  by  It  under  this  section. 

If  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  falls  or  neglects  to  obey  such  order  of  the  commission 
While  the  same  is  in  effect,  the  commission  may  apply  to  tlie  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
States,  within  any  circuit  where  the  method  of  competition  in  question  was  used,  or  where  such 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  resides  or  carries  on  business,  for  the  enforcement  of  Its  order, 
and  shall  certify  and  file  with  Its  application  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  In  the  proceeding. 
Including  all  the  testimony  taken  and  the  report  and  order  of  the  commission.  Upon  such  filing 
Ot  the  application  and  transcript  the  court  sh.ali  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  and  thereupon  sliall  have  jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  6f  the  ques- 
tion determined  therein,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testimony, 
and  proceedings  set  fori.ti  in  such  transcript  a  decree  aflarming,  modifying,  or  setting  aside  the  order 
ol  the  commission.  The  findings  of  the  commission  as  to  the  facts,  U  supported  by  testimony. 
Shall  be  conclusive. 

Sec.  6  provides:  Broad  powers  to  compile  information  concerning,  and  to  investigate  the  business 
and  practices  of,  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  to  require,  by  its  order,  sworn  reports 
ttom  them  on  their  own  business  and  their  relation  to  other  corporations;  to  classify  corporations:  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  on  violations  of  the  anti-trust  acts;  to  investigate  trade  conditions  in  and  with  foreign 
countries,  and  report  to  Congress  thereon,  with  advisable  recom_mendations. 

Beg.  11.  Nothing  In  this  act,  approved  September  20,  1914,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent'or 
8nterfere  with  tlie  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  anil-trust  acts  or  the  acts  to  regulate  com- 
merce, nor  shall  anytliing  contained  in  the  act  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  repeal  the  said 
ftntl-trust  acts  or  the  acts  to  regulate  commerce  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof. 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  enforce  compliance  with  sections  2,  3,  7,  and  8  of  the  act  aporoved 
October  15,  1914  (the  Clayton  act,  as  printed  in  vol.  1915  of  The  World  Almanac),  by  persons  and  cor- 
porations respectively  subject  thereto,   except  common  carriers  and  banks. 

NEWSPRINT     PAPER     INVESTIGATION. 
(A  Statement  to  the  Almanac  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.) 

During  the  past  year  tlie  commission  made  an  investigation  of  tlic  newsprint  paper  industry  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  introduced  by  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma.  (S.  Rea.  177,  64th  Cong.  1st  Sess. 
adopted  Apr.  24,  1916.)  A  preliminary  report  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  March  3,  1917,  and  a  final 
report  on  June  13,  1917.  The  investigation  disclosed  that  prices  of  newsprint  paper  had  been  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  was  Justified,  either  by  the  cost  of  manufacture  or  by  conditions  ot  supply  and  demand. 
Considerable  evidence  was  obtained  tending  to  sliow  that  the  enhancement  of  prices  was  due  in  part  at  least. 
It  was  alleged,  to  the  activities  of  the  Newsprint  Manufacturers  Association  which  included  in  its  membcrslyp' 
almost  ail  ot  the  producers  on  the  North  American  Continent.  'This  evidence  was  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  resulted  in  indictments  being  handed  down  against  certain  newsprint  manufacturera 
toy  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

I  In  connection  with  this  investigation  tlie  commission  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  prices 
through  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  the  parties  Interested,  but  was  unsuccessful.  It  also  distributed  a 
terge  tonnage  of  paper  to  pubiisliers  needing  assLstauce.  In  its  final  report  the  commission  recommended 
the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  government  supervision  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  print 
paper  during  the  continuance  of  the  wan  as)a  war  measure. 

BOidlC^f  APER  INVESTIGATION. 

The  commission's  investigation  of'ttj^'book  paper  Industry  was  made  pursuant  to  a  resolution  ot  the 
Senate  introduced  by  Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida.  (S.  Res.  269,  64th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  adopted  Sept.  7th,  19160 
A  preliminary  report  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  June  3,  1917,  and  a  final  report  on  October  21,  IQl/. 
The  investigation  disclosed  an  advance  in  tlie  prices  of  book  paper  beyond  what  the  cost  of  production  oB 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand  Justified,  it  was  alleged,  and  that  this  advance  in  price  was  aided  by  tfio 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  whicli  Included  in  its  memberahip  twenty-three  Important  book  papeo 
manufacturers.  The  commission  instituted  proceedings  against  the  members  of  this  bureau  alleging  that 
certain  practices  were  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  violation  of  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Comml'' 
elon  act.    As  a  result  of  this  proceeding  the  Bureau  ol  Statistics  disbanded. 
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Bituminous  Coed  Production  in  1916-1917. 

'  ~  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION — Continued.  ' 

COAL   INVESTIGATION. 

Also  in  1917,  an  investigation  of  the  coal  Industry  was  conducted  by  the  commission  (1)  as  to  anthracite 
coal  in  answer  to  Senator  Hitchcoclc's  resolution,  adopted  June  22,  1916  (S.  Res.  217,  64th  Cong..  1st  Sess.}, 
and  pursuant  to  Senator  Calder's  resolution,  adopted  April  30,  1917  (S.  Res.  51,  65th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.),  (2) 
relative  to  tlie  bituminous  coal-mining  industry,  in  response  to  Representative  Rainey's  resolution,  agreed 
to  by  the  House  of  Representatives  Aug.  18th,  1916  (H:  Res.  352,  64th  Cong.  1st  Sess.).  On  May  4  the  com- 
mission transmitted  an  interim  report  on  anthracite  prices  to  the  Senate  in  response  to  the  Hitcbcoclt  resolu- 
tion, which  Inquired  regarding  price  increases  of  leading  producers  of  anthracite  and  whether  or  not  wage 
Increases  in  May,  1916,  Justified  the  subsequent  price  increases.  The  commission  reported  that  the  increase 
In  prices,  as  measured  by  a  comparison  of  the  average  sales  receipts,  was  not  justified  by  the  increase  in  costs 
and  that  the  increase  in  labor  cost  alone  did  not  Justify  the  price  increases. 

In  part  answer  to  Senator  Calder's  resolution  the  commission  presented  information  to  the  Senate  on  (1) 
The  present  conditions  in  the  anthracite  industry  and  the  outlook  for  anthracite;  (2)  The  panic  conditions 
and  prices  in  the  anthracite  trade  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1916-1917;  (3)  The  cost  of  production  by  the 
larger  companies  and  certain  of  the  smaller  companies  in  1916;  (4)  The  impossibility  of  solving  the  anthracite 
problem  without  action  by  Congress  that  will  at  the  same  time  cure  the  present  evil  conditions  in  the  bitum- 
inous Indu.stry  and  in  transportation;  (5)  Anthracite  royalties.  In  a  more  detailed  report  on  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  June  19,  1917  (Senate  Doc.  No.  70)  the  following  recom- 
mendations were  embodied: 

(1)  That  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal  and  coke  be  conducted  through  a  pool  in  the  hands  of  a 
Government  agency;  that  the  producers  of  various  grades  of  fuel  be  paid  tlieir  full  cost  of  production  plus  a 
uniform  profit  per  ton  (with  due  allowance  for  quality  of  product  and  efficiency  of  service). 

(2)  That  the  transportation  agencies  of  the  United  States,  both  rail  and  water,  be  similarly  pooled  and 
operated  on  Government  account,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  that  all  such  means  of  transporta- 
tion be  operated  as  a  unit,  the  owning  corporations  being  paid  a  just  and  fair  compensation  which  would 
cover  normal  net  profit,  upkeep  and  betterments.  One  Commissioner  dissented  from  the  second  recom- 
mendation. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INDUSTRY. 
In  the  course  of  the  commission's  investigation,  under  the  Rainey  resolution,  into  the  production  and 
distribution  of  bituminous  coal,  an  alarming  situation  suddenly  developed  involving  extraordinary  high 
prices  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies.  The  commission  immediately  directed  special  attention  to  the 
causes  of  tliis  disturbance,  and  on  May  19,  1917,  transmitted  a  preliminary  report  on  the  results  of  its' in- 
quiry to  the  House  (House  Document  No.  152,  C5th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.).  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  abnormal  bituminous  coal  situation  were  as  follows,  viz.:  Increased  demand  for  coal,  shifting 
markets,  inadequate  transportation  facilities,  labor  fconditions,  increased  costs  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, lack  of  sufficient  storage  facilities,  and  speculative  activities  of  some  mine  operators  and  brokers. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  PRODUCTION  IN  PAST  FOUR  YEARS. 

(Compiled  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.) 


1914 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

5,175,732 
4,121,451 
5,164,703 
6,072,164 
6,281,553 
6,130,186 
5,391,857 
5,483,743 

4,833,599 
4,349,915 
5,075,293 
6,655,625 
5,954,949 
5,459,610 
5,103,665 
5,330,831 

5,884,350 
5,596,306 
6,127,351 
4,528,784 
5,547,899 
5,636,975 
5,432,878 
5,531,797 

5,940,725 
5,178,432 
6,989,075 
5,592,299 
6,917,525 
7,049,037 
6,724,252 
7,013.996 

September .... 

October 

November .... 
December 

Totals 

6,246,192 
6,644,476 
5,928,286 
5.702,258 

5,662,157 
6,683,007 
6,494,442 
6,149,387 

6,544,070 
5,870,204 
5,992,997 
5,582,747 

6,372,756 

68,342,601167,883,776 

67,376,364 

*57,778,097 

July 

August 

♦Total,  9  mo 

nths. 

The  total  shipments  for  the  nine  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  57,778,097  tons,  an  increase  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  of  7,847,081  tons,  or  almost  16  per  cent.;  and  exceeds  tlie  ten  months' 
shipments  of  1916  by  1,977,477  tons.  Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments  during  September, 
1917,  were  as  follows: 


Sept., 

Sept.. 

Year 

Year 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

P.  &  R.R.W.... 

1,246,100 

1,071,303 

11,053,797 

9,394,704 

L.V.R.R 

1,258,922 

1,053,756 

10,501,351 

8,936,442 

C.R.R.  ofN.J... 

686,717 

627,975 

6,250,089 

5,302,548 

D.L.  &  W.R.R.. 

973,529 

931,610 

9,278,349 

7,758,383 

D.  &  H.  Co 

698,731 

551,665 

6,349,672 

5,285,548 

Penna.  R.R 

422,482 

480,266 

4,274,475 

4,472,634 

Erie  R.R 

717,129 

495,631 

6,668,964 

5,786,255 

N.Y.O.&W.R.W. 
L.  &N.E.R.R..  . 


♦Deductions . . 


Sept., 
1917. 


155,886 
340,396 


6,499,892 
*  127, 136 


6,372,756 


Sept., 
1916. 


175,329 
248,625 


5,636,160 
*92,084 


5,544,076 


Year 
1917. 


1,511.892 
2,902,748 


58,791,337 
*1,013,240 


57,778,097 


Year 
1916. 


1,503,475 
1,819,234 


50,259,22'iJ 
*328,807 


49,930,416 


♦Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  &  L.  &  N.  E.  R.  R. 


BITUMINOUS    COAL    PRODUCT  ON    IN    1916-1917. 

(Data  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey^) 


MONTH. 


Bituminous  Coal,  Except 
That  Made  Into  Beehive 
Coke  at  the  Mines. 


January . . . , 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October. . . 
November. 
')ecember. , 


rota! 449,809,894 


1916. 


42,257,665 
40,895,130 
38,971,016 
29,354,242 
34,279,640 
33,405,712 
34,068,476 
38,238,081 
37,616,465 
40,230,486 
40„567,215 
39,924,366 


1917. 


43,486,117 
36,782,005 
42,136,023 
37,468,480 
42,576,111 
42,571,681 
41,670,590 
42,341,809 
47,436,816 


Beehive  Coke 
(at  the  Mines). 


1916. 


2,919,040 

2,887,387 

3,263,234 

2,875.fi8& 

3,O43,i908|H 

2,917^5*1) 

2,721,3dl 

2;999,253 

3,015,886 

3,079,370 

2,933,969 

2,807,988 


35,464,680 


1917. 


2,894,508 
2,375,174 
3,050,350 
2,923,028 
3,057,117 
3,050,565 
2,960,663 
2,902,342 
3,351,141 


Total  Bituminous, 

Including  Coal 

Coked. 


1916. 


46,596,094 
45,186,515 
43,821,604 
33,628,164 
38,903,759 
37,741,972 
38,113,105 
42,695,735 
42,098,831 
44,807,205 
44,927,817 
44,097,744 


502,518,545 


1917. 


47,788,086 
40,312,112 
46,669,614 
41,812,836 
47,119,756 
47,105.589 
46,070,880 
46,655,420 
52,417,459 


Pittas 'Subsidies  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  S6i, 


LICENSE      RULES     OF      FEDERAL     TRADE      COMMISSION. 

Applicants  for  licenses  must  submit,  in  the  English  language  (in  exceptional  cases  and  for  good  cause 
lown,  applications  and  other  communications  may  be  submitted  in  German,  but  only  when  accompanied 
y  a  verified  English  translation)  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  every  ai)plication  for  letters  patent,  for 
le  registration  of  trade-mark,  print,  label,  or  copyright  which  they  desire  to  file  in  the  country  of  an  enemy 
r  ally  of  enemy,  every  amendment,  power  of  attorney,  letter,  or  communication  with  respect  thereto,  .ind 
k-ery  drawing,  electro,  or  other  cut  or  reproduction .  specimen,  facsimile,  copy,  or  model,  together  with  any 
lieck,  draft,  or  other  form  of  remittance  for  any  tax,  annuity,  or  fee,  and  agents'  or  attorneys'  fees  or  com- 
ensation  proposed  to  be  sent,  directly  ob  indirectly,  to  any  country  of  an  enemy  or  ally  of  an  enemy. 

In  case  of  chemical  compounds  or  compositions  of  matter  there  shall  also  be  submitted  samples  of  the 
Tticle  or  preparation,  or  samples  of  the  ingredients,  if  any;  and  in  the  case  of  coloring  matters  prepared 
rom  tar,  a  sample  of  the  dyeing  of  wool,  silk,  or  cotton,  and  any  statement,  description,  and  directions  in 
espect  thereto,  if  and  as  required  by  the  foreign  law,  and  any  and  all  other  samples,  specimens,  descriptions, 
itatoments,  and  directions  proposed  to  be  forwarded.  There  shall  also  be  subialtted  at  the  same  time,  tho 
mvelope  or  other  cover,  stamped  with  sufficient  postage  and  addressed,  in  whicli  the  matters  herein  mentioned 
ire  proposed  to  be  forwarded.  The  intention  is  to  have  submitted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  every 
inclosure  and  cover  concerning  every  application  for  patent,  trade-mark,  print,  lal>ei,  or  copyright,  and  tiieir 
prosecution,  desired  to  be  forwarded,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  an  enemy  country  or  to  the  country  of  an 
ally  of  un  enemy. 

Everything  (except  remittance)  is  required  to  be  furnished  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  duplicate. 
One  copy  will  be  retained  in  the  files  of  the  commission.  Each  application  for  a  license  shall  be  accompanied 
by  the  affidavit  of  the  applicant,  his  solicitor,  or  patent  agent  that  nothing  contained  in  any  of  the  material 
submitted  will  give  any  information  detrimental  to  the  public  safety  or  defense  or  which  may  assist  the  enemy 
or  endanger  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  the  amount  of  money,  if  any,  proposed  to  be 
transmitted  is  the  correct  tax,  annuity,  or  fee  and  the  customary  agents'  fee,  and  such  affidavit  shall  also 
state  what  portion  of  the  remittance  is  to  be  applied  to  taxes,  fees,  or  annuities  and  what  portion  to  agents' 
fees.  It  is  unlawful  and  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  anyone  without  first  obtaining  a  license  to 
forward  applications  for  letterc  patent  or  for  the  registration  of  tr«de-mark,  print,  label,  or  copyright  in  an 
enemy  or  ally  of  enemy  nation  indirectly  through  correspondence  or  agents  in  any  foreign  country. 


PITT'S     SUBSIDIES     IN   THE     NAPOLEONIC     WARS. 

(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post.) 

Thfre  have  been  many  notable  historical  parallels  in  this  war,  which  brought  suddenly  into  the  practical 
consideration  of  the  Twentieth  Century  actions,  policies,  and  expedients  which  we  had  read  about  in  the 
history  of  wars  in  bygone  epochs,  but  had  tiiought  of  as  incidents  forever  dismissed  from  history.  But  not 
every  one  is  aware  how  curiously  history  has  repeated  itself  in  a  very  different  direction — in  the  54,500,000,000 
or  so  advanced  to  her  continental  allies  by  England  since  the  war  began,  and  in  the  53,000,000,000  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  by  our  Government  last  month.  These  are  a  very  interesting  reminder.  Probably 
Germany  has  tallied  about  them  with  the  same  mixture  of  consternation  and  bewilderment  as  the  people  of 
Paris  sliowed,  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  when  they  discussed  "Pitt's  suljsidies."  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  armies  of  the  allies  anayed  against  Bonai)arte  had  suffered  defeat 
after  defeat.  They  were  discouraged;  internal  dissensions  broke  out.  It  was  desperately  necessary  for 
England  to  keep  the  allies  in  line.  The  British  navy  was  efficient;  victory  had  followed  victory  on  the  sea. 
But  the  British  armies  were  small,  mismanaged,  disorganized;  they  had  not  yet  won  a  victory;  they  were  of 
negligible  help  to  England's  allies.  In  order  to  keep  the  coalition  going,  England  would  have  to  give  more 
aid.  England  was  rich.  Her  financial  position  was  stronger  than  that  of  her  enemy  or  of  any  oi  her  allies. 
William  Pitt  was  Prime  Minister,  and  he  decided  to  grant  to  the  allies  financial  aid. 

The  aid  was  in  two  forms;  outright  gifts,  .and  the  guarantee  of  loans;  most  of  it  went  to  impecunious 
German  kings  and  princes.  The  records  of  the  Exchequer  show  that  during  Pitt's  Governments,  from  1793 
to  1805,  actual  gifts  were  granted  to  Hanover,  Hesse  Cassel,  Sardinia,  Prussian,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Baden, 
Brunswick,  Portugal,  Prince  of  Orange,  Russia,  Germany,  the  Germ.an  Princes,  Bavaria,  and  Sweden.  The 
initial  money  grants  were  in  the  form  of  gifts.  The  first  of  'Pitt's  subsidies"  was  one  of  almost  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars  to  Hanover,  in  1793.  Tiien  followed  a  series  of  subsidies  from  time  to  time  to  the  various 
States  or  potentates  opposed  to  Napoleon,  to  the  German  and  Austrian  kingdoms,  to  Russia,  to  Portugal, 
to  .Sweden.  A  sum  equivalent  to  six  million  dollars  was  given  to  Prussia  in  1794;  four  million  went  to  Russia 
in  1799:  more  than  five  nSillion  went  to  Germany  in  1800;  and  by  1805,  more  th.an  .545,000,000  had  been 
given  away.  The  circumstances  surrounding  some  of  these  gifts  are  very  interesting.  As  the  war  con- 
tinued, the  military  superiority  of  France  increased.  In  April,  1795,  Prussia  came  to  terms;  in  June,  Sweden; 
m  July,  Spain.  The  Court  of  Vienna  continued  its  readiness  to  receive  subsidies  from  England,  but  in  other 
respects  showed  little  activity.  Windham,  the  British  War  Minister  at  the  time,  built  his  greatest  hopes  on  an 
expedition  of  French  aristocrats  and  malcontents  to  Quiberon  Bay,  but  this  force,  sumptuously  provided  with 
money  and  munitions  of  war,  and  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet,  was  almost  annihilated  as  soon  as  it  landed. 

In  1796  a  general  election  increased  Pitt's  majority.  While  it  was  proceeding,  he  sent  on  his  own  res- 
pon.sibility  a  subsidy  of  56,000,000  to  Austria.  The  act  was  fiercely  criticised  by  the  Opposition,  and  only 
condoned  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  express  stipulation  that  it  should  not  be  considered  a  precedent. 
In  April,  1797,  Austria,  England's  last  ally,  laid  down  her  arms  and  concluded  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace. 
England's  two  adventures  in  guaranteeing  loans,  somewhat  similar  to  the  pr&sent  method  of  financial  aid 
by  our  Government,  were  unhappy.  Under  an  act  passed  in  May,  1795,  to  give  effect  to  a  convention 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  potentate  at  Vienna,  who  was  then  styled  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  provision 
for  a  loan  for  523,000,000,  to  be  raised  by  the  Emperor.  In  consideration  of  the  maintenance  by  Austria 
ol  200,000  troops  in  the  war  against  France,  it  was  stvpulated  that  Great  Britain  should  guarantee  the  interest 
on  this  loan.  After  the  first  two  yeara,  however,  Austria  was  unable  to  provide  the  money,  and,  on  various 
more  or  less  plausible  pretexts,  repudiated  the  contract.  The  burden  fell  on  the  British  EAUiiequer.  At  a 
similar  convention,  concluded  in  May  1797,  a  loan  of  38,000,000  was  arranged  and  guaranteed  on  the  same 
conditions.  But  the  charge  again  fell  entirely  on  the  British  Exchequer,  as  Austria  was  unable  to  pay 
anything. 

Pitt  died  In  1806,  but  his  policy  of  subsidies  continued.  As  late  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  as  March,  1814, 
while  futile  arrangements  for  an  armistice  were  undertaken  by  the  allies,  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
Rtissia,  Austria,  and  Pi-ussia  bound  themselves  at  Chaumont,  not  to  treat  singly  with  France  for  peace,  but 
to  continue  the  war  until  France  was  IS^foJight  back  to  her  old  frontiers,  and  the  complete  independence  of 
Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Splilftisecured.  Each  of  the  four  powers  was  to  maintain  150.000  men 
In  the  field;  and  Britain  agreed  to  aid  hWcTallies  with  equal  yearly  subsidies,  amounting  In  all  to  825,000,000 
for  the  year  1814.  The  English  reprcsdiWative  at  this  conference  was  Viscount  Castlereagh.  but  for  whose 
(let«rmlnation  (and  promises  of  financial  help)  It  was  believed  that  the  alliance  against  Napoleon  might 
have  broken  up.  He  adopted  a  firm  tone.  He  pressed  upon  the  Austrians  the  vigoi-ous  continuance  of  the 
war.  He  resisted  the  Russian  demands  for  more  money.  It  had  been  at  Castlereagii's  instance  that,  in 
1813,  the  British  Government  raised  its  subsidies  to  foreign  powers  for  1813  to  550.000,000,  though  the  year'F 
expenditures  reached  5585,000,000.  While  the  increase  In  the  British  debt  from  February,  1793,  to  Marc" 
1801,  was  $1,626,000,000,  less  than  845,000,000  was  given  in  this  period  as  subsidies. 


^  New  War  Passport  Regulations. 


NEW     WAR     PASSPORT     REGULATIONS. 

(Supplementary  to  the  regular  passport  niles,  on  Page  129.) 

The  new  Selective  Service  Regulations  concerning  passports,  put  in  effect  November  20,  1917,  Saya 
in  part:  ''The  State  Department  Issues  passports  to  persons  subject  to  draft  only  when  the  applica- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a  permit  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  leave  the  country.  No  passport  is  re- 
quired by  the  State  Department  to  go  to  Canada,  but  persons  subject  to  draft  who  desire  to  cross  the  line 
are  often  subjected  to  delay  while  their  cases  are  being  investigated.  When  any  registered  person  de- 
sires a  passport  or  to  go  to  Canada,  he  may  apply  to  his  local  board  for  a  permit.  The  local  board  shall 
consider  ihe  application,  and  if  the  person  Is  not  likely  to  be  called  within  the  period  of  the  proposed  absence, 
or  if  the  board  is  otherwise  assured  that  favorable  action  will  not  result  in  evasion  of  or  interference  with 
the  execution  of  the  law,  the  local  board  shall  take  from  the  applicant  a  statement  of  his  address  while  ab- 
sent, and  an  engagement  to  keep  himself  inCormed  of  any  call  that  may  be  made  upon  him  and  to  return  im- 
mediately upon  call.     Thereupon  the  local  board  may  issue  the  permit. 

"The  forms  for  this  application  and' permit  will  be  found  in  Sections  299  and  300,  but  no  printed  forms 
will  be  furnished.  If  the  applicant  Is  so  far  distant  from  his  own  local  board  that  it  would  work  hardsliip 
for  him  to  apply  thereto  for  a  permit,  he  may  apply  to  the  nearest  local  board  to  Investigate  his  case  and  at 
the  registrant's  exnense  to  telegraph  or  write  to  the  registrant's  local  board  for  authority  to  issue  the  permit 
with  a  recommendation  as  to  the  advisability  of  issuing  it.  Upon  receipt  of  such  authority  the  local  board 
to  which  the  registrant  applies  may  issue  the  permit." 

In  a  joint  statement  regarding  the  new  war  passport  regulations,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Labor, 
said:  "A  rigid  control  is  now  e-xercised  over  all  persons  coming  to  the  United  States.  This  has  been  found 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  enemy  agents  and  persons  inimical  to  the  United  States 
from  securing  admission  to  this  country.  To  make  this  control  effective,  a  joint  order  has  been  Issued  by 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  Labor  requiring  passports  and  certain  Information  from  aliens  who  propose 
to  come  to  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries.  The  Department  of  State  also  requires  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  bear  a  valid  passport.  Passports  of  Americans  must  be  verified  by  an  Ameriean  consular 
offlcer  in  the  country  from  which  the  bearer  starts  for  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  country  from 
which  he  sails  tor  this  country. 

"Passports  are  not  required  from  persons,  whether  American  or  alien,  who  leave  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, or  Bermuda  for  the  United  States.  Americans  coming  to  the  United  States  from  Mexico  are  required 
to  have  their  passports  verified  by  the  American  Consul  stationed  in  the  district  from  which  they  leave  for 
this  country.     Aliens  must  have  their  passports  viseed  by  the'  American  consular  offlcer  stationed  in  that 

gart  of  the  country  from  which  they  start  tor  the  United  States.  Special  temporary  arrangements  are  be- 
ig  made  for  persons  on  the  Mexican  border.  It  an  alien  starts  for  the  United  States  from  a  country  which 
Is  not  that  to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  his  passport  must  be  viseed  by  a  diplomatic  or  consular  offlcer  of 
his  own  country  before  being  presented  to  vise  to  an  American  consular  officer.' 

"In  order  that  the  United  States  Government  may  have  a  full  history  of  the  alien  who  desires  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  he  is  required  to  make  a  formal  declaration  before  an  American  Consul  in  the  country 
from  which  he  begms  his  journey  which  states  his  full  name,  the  name  of  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citi- 
zen or  subject,  the  number  and  date  of  his  passport,  together  with  the  name  of  the  office  which  issued  it. 
If  wife  or  children  accompany  the  alien,  their  full  names,  places,  and  dates  of  births  must  be  included  in  the 
declaration.  However,  sons  over  sixteen  and  daughters  over  twenty-one  are  required  to  bear  separate 
passports  and  make  separate  declarations.  The  alien  must  give  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth,  must  state 
the  citizenship  and  race  of  bis  father  and  mother,  and  furnish  the  place,  address,  and  date  of  his  last  resi- 
dence. He  is  also  required  to  state  the  names  of  other  countries  In  which  he  has  resided  or  which  he  has 
visited  in  the  past  five  years. 

MUST  FURNISH  REFERENCES. 

.'  "If  he  has  previoijsly  resided  in  the  United  States^  the  dates,  addresses,  and  objects  of  his  residences 
In  this  country  miLSt  also  be  included  in  the  declaration.  The  name  of  the  steamship,  the  port  from  which 
It  sails,  and  the  date  of  its  sailing  must  also  be  stated.  In  addition,  he  is  required  to  furnish  references  with 
addresses  of  persons  both  in  the  country  from  which  he  starts  on  his  journey  and  in  the  United  States.  Full 
information  as  to  the  object  of  his  proposed  visit  to  the  United  States,  together  with  proofs  of  that  object, 
the  place  and  address  where  ho  intends  to  live,  and  the  period  of  his  proposed  sojourn  are  required  m  the 
declaration.  Consular  officers  are  also  required  to  inform  prospective  immigrants  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Immigratlou  Act,  which  prohibits  the  entrance  into  the  United  States  of  certain  classes  of  persons,  so 
that  those  who  would  be  liable  to  exclusion  on  arrival  may  be  informed  of  that  possibility  in  advance  and  be 
saved  from  the  unnecessary  journey  and  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  that  would  follow  their  exclu- 
sion. Consular  officers  are  not,  however,  authorized  to  refuse  to  vise  passports  of  prospective  immigrants 
unless  there  are  other  reasons  to  justify  such  a  refusal  other  than  then  liability  to  exclusion  under  the  im- 
migration act. 

"No  fee  shall  be  collected  by  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  of  tho  United  States  for  or  in  connection 
with  the  execution  of  such  declaration  or  the  viseing  of  passports.  No  American  embassy,  legation,  or 
consulate  shall  vise  a  passport  of  an  alien  enemy  of  the  United  States  to  enable  him  to  enter  this  country 
unless  special  authorization  of  this  Government  has  been  previously  obtained. 

"In  order  to  prevent  or  avoid  so  far  as  possible  the  hardships  and  dangers  Involved  in  deportation 
under  present  conditions,  a  diplomatic  or  consular  offlcer  to  whom  a  passport  is  presented  for  vise  shall 
ascertain  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  whether  the  holder  is  a  member  of  any  one  of  the  classes  excluded 
from  the  'United  States  by  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917,  and  if  in  the 
judgment  of  such  official  the  alien  is  a  member  of  any  such  excluded  class  he  shall  so  advise  the  alien,  In- 
forming him  of  the  serious  risk  he  is  taking  in  attempting  to  enter  the  United  States,  and,  If  the  alien  never- 
theless insists  on  proceeding,  shall  vise  the  passport  if  it  is  valid,  but  shall  place  upon  the  alien's  declaration 
the  notation:     'Advised  that  he  v/iU  Drobably  be  rejected  and  deported.' 

"A.liens  'likely  to  become  a  public  charge,'  from  whatsoever  cause  such  likelihood  may  arise,  are  ex- 
cluded by  Section  3  of  the  Immigration  Act.  (S.  Rep.  No.  352,  64th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  Unless,  during  the 
pi'csent  state  of  war,  aliens  applying  for  admission  present  evidence  by  which  their  identity  and  natioiiallty 
are  positively  proved,  such  aliens,  if  they  enter  the  United  States,  are  liable  to  be  taken  Into  custody  as 
enemies  and  thereby  become  public  charges.  -  Therefore,  Immigration  officials  will  exclude  from  the  United 
States  any  alien  who  may  apply  for  admission  and  not  be  In  possession  of  a  passport  or  other  official  docu- 
ment establishing  his  identity  and  nationality,  viseed  In  the  manner  specified  in  this  order,  and  will  cause 
such  alien  to  be  returned  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  at  the  expense  of  the  transportation  company 
Involved:  Provided,  however.  That  such  exclusion  shall  not  be  nradH"tn  the  cases  of  alien  seamen  arriving 
In  ports  oi  the  United  States,  unless  such  seamen  apply  for  permaBeii^  admission  to  this  country,  or  unless 
It  is  necessary  to  require  such  papers  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  alien  seamen  are  enemies  of  the  United 
States;  nor  in  the  cases  of  aliens  entering  temporarily  from  contiguous  foreign  territory  to  follow  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  hi  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Department  of  Labor  chciiTar  of  May  23,  1917,  and  the  sup- 
Dlements  thereto. 

"Allen  seamen  not  provided  with  passports  or  other  official  documents  showing  their  identity  and  na- 
nallty  may  be  detamed  untU  they  receive  passports  from  the  consular  representatives  of  the  cot^tries 
<se  nationality  they  claim. 


American  Red  Star  Animal  Relief.  St 


FEDERAL   PROSECUTIONS    IN    NEW   YORK   CITY    UNDER   THE   SELECTIVE 

DRAFT     AND      ESPIONAGE     ACTS. 

(Data  {urnished  by  United  States  Attorney  Francis  Gordon  Caftey's  office.) 

Tars  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  cases  only.  The  Federal  prosccutons  in  the  cases  were  ^ohn  C. 
Knox   and   Harold   A.   Content. 

(1)  Owen  Cattell.  Eleanor  W.  Parker,  and  Charles  F.  Phillips,  tharged  with  conspiring  to  aid,  abet 
counsel  and  induce  persons  of  oonscriptable  age  wilfully  not  to  register.  (Sections  37  and  332,  United  States 
Criminal  Code,  and  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  IS,  1917.)  Trial,  Jime  18,  19,  20  and  21,  1917.  Eleanor 
W.  Parker  acquitted  by  direction  of  Court  June  20.  1917;  Cattell  and  Phillips  found  guilty  June  21,  1917; 
July  12th  Cattell  and  Phillips  each  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  S500  and  to  serve  one  day  in  the  City  Prison. 
Phillips  sentenced  on  July  l2th  to  serve  an  additional  Ove  days  in  tlie  City  Prison  upon  an  Indictment  to 
which  he  pleaded  guilty  on  June  6,  1917,  charging  him  with  wilfully  having  failed  to  register  (Section  5  of  the 
Act  of  May  18,  1917). 

(2)  Louis  Kramer,  Joseph  Wallier,  I^ouis  Sternberg  and  Morris  Becl^er,  charged  with  conspiring  to 
aid,  abet,  counsel  and  induce  persons  of  coiiscriptable  age  wilfully  to  fail  to  register.  (Sections  37  and  332 
United  States  Criminal  Code  and  Section  .5  of  the  Act  of  May  18,  1917.)  Trial,  June  11  and  12,  1917.  Louis 
Sternberg  acquitted  by  direction  of  the  Court  June  12,  1917;  Joseph  Walker  found  not  guilty  June  12,  1917; 
Louis  Kramer  and  Morris  Becker  found  guilty  June  12,  1917.  Louis  Kramer  sentenced  June  13,  1917,  to 
serve  two  years  in  the  UnitedStates  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  810,000:  Morris  Becker 
sentenced  June  13,  1917,  to  serve  one  year  and  eight  mouths  in  the  United  States  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Louis  Kramer  was  again  tried  on  June  13,  1917,  for  having  wilfi'lly  failed  to  register.  (Section  5,  Act 
of  May  18,  1917.)  He  was  sentenceoPto  serve  one  year  In  the  Mercer  County  Jail  at  Trenton,  N.  J.;  the 
sentence  on  that  indictment  to  be  served  after  Jiis  sentence  in  the  United  States  Penitentiary  at 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

(3)  Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander  Berkman,  charged  with  conspiring  to  aid,  abet,  counsel  and 
induce  persons  of  coiiscriptable  age  wilfully  to  fail  to  register.  (Sections  37  and  332,  United  Stated  Crim- 
jnal  Code  and  Section  5  of  Act  of  May  18,  1917.)  Trial,  June  27,  28,  29,  July  2,  3,  5,  6,  9,  1917.  July  9th 
both  defendants  found  guilty;  Alexander  Berkman  sentenced  to  serve  two  years  in  the  United  States  Pen- 
itentiary at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  S10,000,  and  Emma  Goldman  sentenced  to  serve  two  years 
in  the  Missouri  State  Penitentiary  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  to  pay  a  line  of  510,000. 

(4)  Louis  C.  Fraina  and  Edward  Ralph  Cheney,  charged  with  conspiring  to  Induce  persons  subject 
to  draft  to  Jail  to  perform  duties  required  of  them  in  the  execution  of  the  Selective  Draft  Law.  (Sections 
37  and  332.  United  States  Criminal  Code  and  Section  6,  Act  of  May  18,  1917.)  Trial,  October  15,  16,  17 
and  18,  1917.  Both  defendants  found  guilty  October  18,  1917.  On  October  22nd,  each  of  the  defendants 
sentenced  to  serve  thirty  days  in  the  Mercer  County  Jail  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

(5)  Louis  J.  Cherey,  Samuel  J.  R.  Bcrnfeld  and  Kalman  Gruher,  charged  with  conspiring  to  unlaw- 
fully exempt  persons  subject  to  the  draft  under  the  Selective  Draft  Act.  (Section  37,  United  States  Crim- 
inal Code  and  Section  6,  Act  of  May  18,  1917.)  Cherey  and  Bernteld  pleaded  guilty  on  August  20,  1917. 
Gruher  was  tried  August  20  and  21,  1917.  Cherey  and  Bernleld  were  sentenced  on  August  20,  1917,  and 
Gruher  was  sentenced  August  21,  1917,  to  serve  two  years  each  in  the  United  States  Penitentiary 
at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

(0)     Paul  Rubin,  offering  bribe  to  Chairman  of  Local  Board.     (Section  131,  United  States  Criminal 
Code.)     Pleaded  guilty  .September  27,  1917.     Sentenced  September  28th  to  serve  one  year  in  New  York 
State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

(7)  Lyman  A.  Irish,  Howard  L.  Coombs,  and  Margaret  L.  Cooke,  charged  with  conspiring  to  make 
false  statements  to  Local  Board  and  to  aid  evasion  of  the  Selective  Draft  Law.  (Section  37,  United  States 
Criminal  Code,  and  Section  6,  Act  of  Ivlay  18,  1917.)  Defendants  pleaded  guilty  October  1,  1917.  Octo- 
ber 4,  1917,  Irish  sentenced  to  thirty  days  in  City  Prison;  Mrs.  Cooke  thirty  days  In  City  Prison,  and  Coombs 
ten  days  in  City  Prison. 


WHAT     CONSTITUTES      SEDITIOUS      PUBLICATION. 

The  Postmaster-General,  by  order  of  the  President,  announces  that  under  the  war  acts  and  the  Con- 
stitution it  is  unlawful  for  any  person.  Arm,  corporation,  or  association,  to  mail,  or  to  transport,  or  carry, 
or  otherwise  publish  or  distribute  during  the  present  war  any  printed  or  other  matter — 

(1)  Advocating  or  urging  treason,  insurrection,  or  forcible  resistence  to  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Any  matter  conveying  false  reports  or  false  statements  Intended  to  interfere  with  the  operation 
or  success  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  to  promote  the  success  of  its  enemies. 

(3)  Any  matter  intended  to  cause  insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Any  matter  intended  to  obstruct  the  recruiting  or  enlistment  service  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
injury  of  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

(.'))  Any  matter,  the  circulation  or  publication  of  which  Involves  the  violation  of  any  of  the  numer- 
ous other  criminal  provisions  of  the  espionage  act,  but  which  are  not  of  special  interest  to  publishers. 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  ARTICLES. 

(6)  Any  matter  printed  In  a  foreign  language  containing  any  news  item,  editorial,  or  other  printed 
matter  respecting  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  nation  engaged  in  the  present  war,  its 
policies,  international  relations,  the  state  or  conduct  of  war,  or  any  matter  relating  thereto,  unless  the  pub- 
lisher or  distributor  thereof,  on  or  before  offering  the  same  for  mailing,  or  In  any  manner  distributing  it  to 
the  public,  has  filed  with  the  postmaster  at  the  place  of  publication,  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  a  true  and 
complete  translation  of  tlie  entire  article,  containing  such  matter  proposed  to  be  published,  and  has  caused 
to  be  printed  on  each  copy  thereof,  in  plain  type  in  the  English  language,  at  the  head  of  such  item,  editorial, 

or  other  matter,  the  words,  "True  translation  filed  with  postmaster  at ,  on (the  name  of  the 

post-ofllce  where  the  translation  was  filed,  and  the  date  of  filing  thereof),  as  required  by  Section  19  of  the 
act  of  October  6,  1917." 

(7)  Any  matter  referred  to  In  the  preceding  paragraph  for  whicl\  publishers  have  been  granted  a  per- 
mit to  circulate,  free  of  restrictions  named  therein,  but  which  .does  not  bear  at  the  head  thereof  in  plain 
type  in  the  English  language  the  words: 

Published  and  distriouted  under  permit  No.  —  (here  giving  the  number  of  the  permit),  authorized 
by  the  act  of  October  6,  1917,  on  file  at  the  post-olflce  of (here  giving  the  name  of  the  ofllce  of  pub- 
lication).                                                ./.'■'  •>. 

,'  '■■liciw 

AMERICAlSl^^^ePED   STAR    ANIMAL   RELIEF. 

Organized  June,  1916,  and  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Humane  Association.  The 
American  Red  Star  Animal  Relief  was  organized  on  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  War  Department 
to  do  work  for  the  animals  in  the  army  similar  to  that  performed  by  th?  American  Red  Cross  for  human 
beings.  Headquarters,  287  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Director  General — William  O.  Stillman,  M.  D.J 
Corresponding  Secretary — L.  Eveleth  Powers. 


oGG  Draft  Classes  and  Order  in  Which  Schciives  Go. 

THE  SECOND  CALL  TO  THE  COLORS. 

The  second  summons  to  service  under  the  Selective  Conscription  Act  of  IVIay  18,  1917,  was  issued  by 
Prcsidetit  Wilson  in  Novemijer,  and  applied  to  those  not  drafted  by  the  first  call,  iu  June,  wliich  took  over 
600,000  of  the  ten  million  men  who  registered  June  5. 

In  his  call  to  the  second  quota  of  registrants  tlie  President  s.aid:  "The  task  of  selecting  and  mobiliz- 
ing the  first  contingent  of  the  National  Army  is  nearing  completion.  The  expedition  and  accuracy  of  its 
accomplishment  were  a  most  gratifying  demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  our  democratic  institutions.  The 
swiftness  with  wliich  the  machinery  for  its  execution  had  to  be  assembled,  however,  left  room  for  adjust- 
ment and  improvement.  New  regulations  putting  tlieso  improvements  into  effect  are,  therefore,  being  pub- 
lished to-day.  There  is  no  cliango  in  the  essential  obligation  of  men  subject  .to  selection.  The  first  draft 
must  stand  unaffected  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  regulations.  They  can  be  given  no  retroactive  effect. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  more  perfect  organization  of  our  man  power.  The  selective  principle  must  be  car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclusion.  We  must  make  a  complete  inventory  of  the  riuallftcations  of  all  registrants, 
in  order  to  determine,  as  to  eacli  man  not  already  selected  for  duty  with  the  colors,  tlie  place  in  the  mili- 
tary, industrial,  or  agricultural  ranks  of  the  nation  in  which  his  experience  and  training  can  best  be  made 
to  serve  the  common  good.  This  project  involves  an  inquiry  by  the  selective  boards  into  tiie  domestic, 
industrial,  and  educational  qualifications  of  nearly  ten  million  men. 

"Members  of  these  boards  have  rendered  a  coaspicuous  service.  The  work  was  done  without  regard  to 
personal  convenience  and  under  a  pressure  of  immediate  necessity  which  imposed  great  sacrifices.  Yet 
the  services  of  men  trained  by  the  experience  of  the  first  draft  must  of  necessity  be  retained  and  the  selec- 
tion boards  must  provide  the  directing  mechanism  for  the  new  classibcation.  The  thing;  they  have  done  is 
oi  scarcely  one-tenth  the  magnitude  of  the  tiling  that  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  of  great  importance  both  to 
our  military  and  to  our  economic  interests  that  the  classification  be  carried  swiftly  and  accurately  to  a 
conclusion.  An  estimate  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  work  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  can  be  accom- 
plished in  sixty  days;  but  only  if  this  great  marshaling  of  our  resources  of  men  is  regarded  by  all  as  a  na- 
tional war  undertaking  of  sucli  significance  as  to  challenge  the  attention  and  compel  the  assistance  of  every 
American.  I  call  upon  all  citizens,  therefore,  to  assist  local  and  district  boards  by  proffering  such  service 
and  such  material  conveniences  as  they  can  offer  and  by  appearing  before  the  boards,  either  upon  sum- 
mons or  upon  their  own  initiative,  to  give  such  Information  as  will  be  useful  in  classifying  registrants. 

"I  urge  men  of  the  legal  profession  to  offer  themselves  as  associate  members  of  the  legal  advisory  boards 
to  be  provided  in  each  community  for  the  purpose  of  advising  registrants  of  their  rights  and  obligations 
and  of  assisting  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  answers  to  the  questions  which  all  men  subject  to  draft 
are  requii'ed  to  submit.  I  ask  the  doctors  of  the  country  to  identify  themselves  with  the  medical  advisory 
boards  which  are  to  be  constituted  in  the  various  districts  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  systematic  physical  examination  of  the  registrants.  It  is  important  also  that  police  officials  of 
every  grade  and  class  should  be  informed  of  their  duty  under  the  selective  service  law  and  regulations,  to 
search  for  persons  who  do  not  respond  promptly  and  to  serve  the  summons  of  local  and  district  boards. 
Newspapers  can  be  of  very  great  assistance  in  giving  wide  publicity  to  the  requirements  of  tlie  law  and 
regulations  and  to  the  numbers  and  names  of  those  who  are  called  to  present  themselves  to  their  local  boards 
from  day  to  day." 


DRAFT     CLASSES     AND     ORDER     IN     WHICH     SELECTIVES     GO. 

The  Provost  Marshal  General  has  authorized  the  following  classification  of  selectives  into  five  groups, 
indicating  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  called  to  service: 

CLASS  I. 

1.  Single  men  without  dependent  relatives. 

2.  Married  man  (or  widower)  with  children,  who  habitually  fails  to  support  his  family. 

3.  Married  man  dependent  on  wife  for  support. 

4.  Married  man  (or  widower)  with  children,  not  usefully  engaged;  family  supported  by  income. 

5.  Men  not  included  in  any  other  description  in  this  or  other  classes. 

6.  Unskilled  laborer. 

CLASS  II. 

1.  Married  man  or  father  of  motherless  children,  usefully  engaged,  but  family  has  sufficient  income 
to  afford  support  during  his  absence. 

2.  Married  man,  no  cliildren;  wife  can  support  herself  decently  and  without  hardsliip. 

3.  Skilled  farm  laborer  engaged  in  necessary  industrial  enterprise. 

4.  Skilled  industrial  laborer  engaged  in  necessary  agricultural  enterprise. 

CLASS  III. 

1.  Man  with  foster  children  dependent  on  daily  labor  for  support. 

2.  Man  with  aged,  infirm,  or  invalid  parents  or  grandparents  dependent  on  daily  labor  for  support. 

3.  Man  with  brothers  or  sisters  Incompetent  to  support  themselves,  dependent  on  daily  labor. 

4.  County  or  municipal  officer. 

5.  Firemen  or  policemen. 

6.  Necessary  artificers  or  workmen  in  arsenals,  armories,  and  navy  yards. 

7.  Necessary  custom  house  clerk. 

8.  Persons  necessary  in  transmission  of  mails. 

9.  Necessary  employes  in  service  of  United  States. 

10.  Highly  specialized  administrative  experts. 

11.  Teclinical  or  mechanical  experts  in  industrial  enterprise, 

12.  Highly  specialized  agricultural  expert  in  agricultural  bureau  of  State  or  Kation. 

13.  Assistant  or  associate  manager  of  necessary  industrial  enterprl.se. 

14.  Assistant  or  associate  manager  of  necessary  agricultural  enterprise. 

CLASS  IV. 

1.  Married  man  with  wife  (and)   or  children  (or  widower  with  children)  dependent  on  daily  labor. 

2.  Mariners  in  sea  service  of  merchants  or  citizens  in  United  States. 

3.  Heads  of  necessary  industrial  enterprises. 

4.  Heads  of  necessary  agricultural  enterprises. 

CLASS  V. 

1.  Officers  of  States  or  the  United  States.  jj^  i 

2.  Regularly  or  duly  ordained  ministers.  lojfir/. 

3.  Students  of  divinity,  or  who  were  such  on  May  18,  lal2i;8 

4.  Persona  in  miUtary  or  naval  sei-vlce. 

5.  Aliens.  •  ' 

6.  Alien  enemies. 

7.  Persons  morally  unfit. 

8.  Persons  physically,  permanently,  or  mentally  unfit. 

9.  Licensed  pilots. 

10.  Member  of  well-recognized  religious  organization  on  May  18,  1917,  whose  Creed  forbids  its  members 
participate  in  war,  and  whose  convictions  are  against  war. 


War  -Service  Commissions  of  4he  Churches.  SQi 

WAR     SERVICE     COMMISSIONS     OF     tHE     CHURCHES. 

(Made  Public  by  the  Government.) 

AivrsRiCAN  Christian  Convention,  War-Work  Committee — Rev.  F.  G.  Coffin,  D.  D.,  126  Chestnut 
Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  J.  F.  Burnett,  D.  D.,  C.  P.  A.  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Hermon  Eldredgo, 
Erie,  Pa. 

Baptists,  North,  War  Commission  o(  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  office,  903  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. — George  W.  Coleman,  Chairman,  220  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Rev  Howard 

B.  Grose,  D.  D.,  Vice-Chairman,  care  United  States  Food  Administration  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Rev.  Samuel  Z.  Batten,  D.  D.,  Secretary,  903  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Ernest  S. 
Butler,  Treasurer,  Ford  Building,  Boston.  Executive  Staff — Rev.  Samuel  Z.  Batten,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Herbert 
F.  Stilwell,  D.  D.,  Ernest  S.  Butler,  Charles  A.  McAljxine,  Rev.  Howard  B.  Grose,  D.  D. 

Baptists,  South,  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. — Rev.  B.  D.  Gray,  D.  D., 
Corresponding  Secretary,  1004  Healcy  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Rev.  George  Green,  Director  of  Camp 
Activities,  1004  Healey  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Congregational,  National  Service  Commission  of  the  Congregational  Churches;  office,  289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York — Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld  LL.  D.,  Chairman,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson, 
D.  D.,  Secretary,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York;  Charles  H.  Baker,  Treasurer,  1476  Broadway,  New  York. 
Executive  Committee — Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld,  LL.  D.,  President,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Rev.  Ernest  H.  Abbott, 
381  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York;  Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Boynton,  D.  D.,  379  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn;  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Farmington,  Conn.;  Rev. 
Livingston  L.  Taylor,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Edward  D.  Eaton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Disciples  of  Clirist,  War  Emergency  Committee— Keith  Vawter,  Secretary,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Prof. 
Alva  W.  Taylor,  Bible  College  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Rev.  E.  M.  Bowman,  "Easedale,"  Glen  Head, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.;  Frederick  D.  Kershner,  President,  Eighth  and  Cutler  Streets,  Cincinnati;  Rev.  F.  W. 
Burnham,  Carew  Building,  Cincinnati;  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Atwater,  Indianapolis,  representing  the  Woman's 
Board. 

Evangelical  A.ssociation  Commission  for  War  Work — Bishop  S.  C.  Breyfogel,  D.  D.,  636  Center  Avenue, 
Reading,  Pa.,  Chairman;  Rev.  F.  C.  Berger,  Secretary,  1903  Woodland  Avenue  S.  E.,  Cleveland. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Missouri  Synod,  Lutheran  Board  for  Army  and  Navy — Rev.  C.  Eissfeldt, 
Chairman,  River  Grove,  111.;  Rev.  F.  C.  Streufert,  Secretary,  4317  South  Mozart  Street,  Chicago;  Fred  H. 
Wolff,  Treasurer,  155  West  Ohio  Street,  Chicago;  Rev.  Frederick  Wenchel,  22G  Morgan  Street,  Washington; 
Rev.  D.  H.  Stevens,  896  Battery  Avenue,  Baltimore;  George  F.  Schmidt,  204  Baltic  Street,  Brooltlyn, 
representing  Atlantic  Division. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  nearly  t,\\  Synods,  National  Lutheran  Commission  for  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Welfare;  office,  Room  801,  437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York — Rev.  Frederick  H.  Knubel,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent, 48  Hamilton  Terrace.  New  York;  Prof.  C.  M.  Jacobs,  Vice-President,  Mount  Airy,  Pa.;  Rev.  L. 
Larson,  Secretary,  400  Seventy-fourth  Street,  Brooklyn;  E.  F.  Eilert,  Treasurer,  318  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York;  Rev.  William  Freas,  Field  Secretary,  162  Mercer  Street,  Jersey  City;  Rev.  Howard 
R.  Gold,  Field  Secretary,  925  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Jewish  Board  for  Welfare  Work  in  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy — Col.  Harry  Cutler,  Chairman, 
7  Eddy  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Vice-Chairman,  Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia;  Samuel 
A.  Goldsmith,  Secretary,  31  Union  Square  West,  New  York;  S.  S.  Rosenstein,  Treasurer,  61  Broadway, 
New  York. 

German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America,  Evangelical  War  Welfare  Commission-^— Rev.  William 
N.  Dresel,  Chairman,  31  North  Third  Street,  Evansville,  Ind.;  Rev.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  General  Secretary, 
787  Lothrop  Street,  Detroit  (Mr.  Niebulir  to  receive  all  communications);  Dr.  E.  A.  R.  Torsch,  814  Starks 
Building,  Louisville;  Rev.  Theodore  Mayer,  1716  Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis;  Ernst  W.  Meyer,  1716 
Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis;  Rev.  John  Baltzer,  2506  Benton  Street,  St.  Louis;  Fred  Ress.  1000  Q  Street, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  War  Emergency  Committee — Bishop  Joseph  W.  Berry,  Chairman; 
Rev.  David  D.  Forsyth,  D.  D.,  Secretary,   1701  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South — Bishop  Walter  R.  Lanbuth,  Chairman;  Rev.  John  M.  Moore, 
D.  D.,  Secretary,  810  Broadway,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Methodist  Protestant  Church,  War  Work  Commission — Rev.  Lyman  E.  Davis,  D.  D.,  219  Sixth  Street, 
Pittsburgh;  Rev.  C.  E.  Wilbur,  D.  D.,  200  Pittsburgh  Life  Building,  Pittsburgh;  Rev.  Charles  H.  Beck, 
D.  D.,  Secretary,  507  Pittsburgh  Life  Building,  Pittsburgh  (to  receive  all  communications). 

Presbyterian  Church,  United  States,  South,  Committee  on  War  Work — Rev.  Jame;s  I.  Vance,  D.  D., 
Chairman,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Rev.  A.  S.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  Vice-Chairman, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Rev.  Homer  McMillan,  D.  D.,  Secretary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Presbyterian  Church,  United  States  of  America,  National  Service  Commission — Rev.  John  F.  Carson, 
D.  D.,  Chairman,  258  Jelterson  Avenue,  Brooklyn;  John  T.  Manson,  Vice-Chairman,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Rev.  Ford  C.  Ottman,  D.  D.,  Representative,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  Rev.  William  Henry  Roberts, 
D.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Scldon  L.  Haynes,  Recording 
Secretary,  160  Maple  Street,  Kingston,  Pa.;  Roy  M.  Hart,  Treasurer,  260  Broadway,  Brooklyn.  Adminis- 
trative Committee — Rev.  John  F.  Carson,  D.  D.,  Chairman,  258  Jefferson  Avenue,  Brooklyn;  Rev.  Ford 

C.  Ottman,  D.  D.,  Executive  Secretary,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  William  A.  Harbison,  Farmers' 
Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  John  T.  Manson,  Vice-Chairman,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Rev.  William  H. 
Foulkes,  D.  D.,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  National  Service  Commission — Rev.  Thomas  C.  Pollock,  D.  D.,  5034 
Hazel  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chairman;  Rev.  C.  S.  Cleland,  D.  D.,  Second  Church,  Philadelphia; 
George  Innes,  1005  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  War  Commission  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
offlce,  14  Wall  Street,  New  York — Right  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  Chairman,  122  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston;  Right  Rev.  James  De  Wolf  Perry,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee  and  active 
executive,  14  Wall  Street,  New  York;  Rev.  George  C.  Stewart,  Secretary,  Evanston,  111.;  Arthur  E.  Newbold, 
Treasurer,  Messrs.  Drexel  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  overseas  address.  Right  Rev.  John  M.  McCormick,  D.  D., 
care  of  Morgan,  Harjes  &  Co.,  31  Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris. 

Reformed  Church  in  America,  War  Service  Commission  of  the  League  for  Patriotic  Service — Rev. 
Oscar  M.  Voorhees,  D.  D.,  Chairman,  350  East  One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York;  Special 
Sub-Committee — Rev.  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman,  25  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  National  Catholic  War  Council — Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.  S.  P.,  President, 
120  West  Sixtieth  Street,  New  York;  Walter  G.  Hooke,  Executive  Secretary,  154  East  Thirty-eighth  Street, 
New  York;  Robert  Biggs,  Secretary,  82SiBaw  Building,  Baltimore;  John  G.  Agar,  Treasurer,  31  Nassau 
Street    New  York. 

Sunday  Schools,  National  Sunday  School  War  Council — Rev.  Edgar  Blake,  D.  D.,  President,  58  East 
Washington  Street,  Chicago;  John  L.  Alexander,  Secretary,  1416  Mailers  Building,  5  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

United  Evangelical  Church,  War  Service  Commission — Bishop  W.  F.  Heil,  AUentown,  Pa.;  Rev.  H. 
Franklin  Shlegel,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Rev.  Dr.  A. E.  Gobble,  Myerstown,  Pa.;  Rev.  A.  A.  Winter,  Loulsberg, 
Pa.;  Rev,  \  Q.  A.  Curry,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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WORK    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    SHIPPING    BOARD. 

(An  Official  Statement.) 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  awarded  since  July,  1917,  contracts  for  118  wooden  vessels  of 
3,500  tons  dead  weight  capacity  each  to  twenty-seven  different  ship  yards.  There  had  previously  been 
rewarded  contracts  for  235  wooden  vessels  of  similar  type  to  the  above,  and  for  flfty-eight  vessels  of  composite 
construction,  thereby  making  a  total  of  411  wooden  and  composite  vessels  of  an  aggregate  dead  weight 
tonnage  of  1,460,900.  The  designs  for  machinery  have  been  completed  for  the  manufacture  of  engines, 
boilers  and  other  articles  of  equipment  for  these  vessels,  for  which  the  facilities  available  of  machine  shops 
and  boiler  works  throughout  the  country  have  been  availed  of.  Specifications  have  been  prepared  and 
negotiations  outlined  and  initiated  for  the  assembly  and  installation  of  machinery  in  wooden  vessels,  the 
most  of  which  have  been  or  are  being  constructed  as  "hulls  only."  Great  difftculty  has  been  experienced 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  obtaining  suitable  lumber  for  these  ships,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
greater  delay  in  their  completion  tlian  was  expected  when  this  movement  was  begun,  notwithstanding 
every  possible  ellort  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  and  its  contractors. 

Since  August  1  there  have  been  awarded  contracts  for  155  steel  cargo  vessels  of  1,076,800  tons  dead 
weight  tonnage,  distributed  among  six  sliip  yards.  The  most  Important  of  these  contracts  are  for  vessels 
of  the  so-called  fabricated  type  and  special  ship  yards  are  being  prepared  for  them.  Contracts  for  the 
boilers  and  machinery  and  steel  con,struction  of  these  vessels  have  been  placed  and  the  contractors  are 
actively  at  v/ork  in  the  preparation  of  the  sites  for  the  assembling  of  these  ships.  The  best  efforts  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  are  devoted  to  expediting  these  great  ship  building  projects. 

Previous  to  August  1  seventy  steel  cargo  vessels  of  587,000  tons  total  dead  weight  capacity  had  been 
contracted  for.  These  vessels  were  distributed  among  ten  ship  yards,  so  that,  in  September,  the  total  num- 
ber of  steel  vessels  under  construction  for  the  United  States  was  225.  with  a  total  aggregate  dead  weight 
tonnage  of  1,663,800. 

REQUISITIONED   VESSELS. 

By  proclamation  of  August  3,  1917,  the  Fleet  Corporation,  under  authority  delegated  by  the  Presl- 
flont,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Act,  approved  June  15,  1917,  requisitioned  all  vessels  under 
construction  In  the  ship  yards  of  the  United  States,  of  2,500  tons  dead  weight  capacity  and  above.  By  this 
act  the  United  States  acquired  a  total  number  of  403  vessels,  determined  by  the  progress  reports  obtained 
from  the  various  ship  yards  to  be  actually  under  construction;  in  many  cases  where  keels  had  not  actually 
been  laid,  engines,  boilers,  equipment  and  materials,  all  of  which  were  also  requisitioned,  are  in  various 
Btsiges  of  progress;  and  in  comparatively  few  cases  contracts  existing  for  vessels  not  actually  begun  whicU 
may  or  may  not  be  proceeded  with  as  the  merits  of  each  case,  compared  with  what  is  desirable  construction, 
are  considered.  The  total  dead  weight  tonnage  under  construction,  thus  acquired,  and  on  which  orders  have 
been  issued  to  proceed  with  the  maximum  expedition,  exceeds  2,000,000  tons  dead  weight. 

SUMMARY  AS  OF  OCTOBER   1,   1917. 

Under  construction  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation: 

Number  of  Vessels.  Type  of  Vessels.                  Total  Dead  Weight  Tonnage. 

353  Wood                                                      1,253,900 

58  Coraoosite                                             207,000 

225  Steel                                                     1,663,800 
Requisitioned  Vessels: 

403  2,800,000 

Grand  total  1,039  5,924,700 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Congress  is  authorizing  the  construction  of  additional  vessels  whostc  total 
dead  weight  capacity  will  be  nearly  5,000,000  tons.  Plans  for  the  major  portion  of  these  additional  vessels 
Are  in  course  of  preparation,  and  many  of  them  will  be  of  special  types  adapted  to  particular  necessities 
of  war,  and  while  substantially  cargo  carriers  will  have  much  greater  speed  than  the  cargo  vessels  now  under 
construction.  The  Corporation  has  ascertained  from  the  builders  of  requisitioned  vessels  their  demands 
lor  structural  steel,  machinery  and  various  Items  of  equipment,  and  is  endeavoring '>to  regulate  the  supply 
of  these  items  to  provide  for  the  individual  needs  of  the  ship  builders  in  accordance  with  their  program 
ol  capacity,  so  far  as  the  country's  resources  are  available.  And  it  is  apparent  that  with  the  similar  needs 
of  the  Naval  Service  and  the  War  Department,  with  which  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  working 
in  harmonious  co-operation,  every  mechanical  resource  of  the  United  States,  with  considerably  increas- 
ing development,  will  be  necessary  for  the  realization  of  this  programme  and  what  must  loltow  in  contin- 
uation of  it.  I 

'  INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Fleet  Corporation  has  instituted  an  Industrial  Service  Department  which,  by  cn-oporation  with 
the  Department  of  Labor,  is  assisting  ship  builders  and  others  in  the  employment  of  suitaMe  labor  and 
to  Indicate  an  extensive  system  of  vocational  training,  with  the  purpose  of  adapting  allied  trades  and  un- 
sl<illed  labor  for  service  in  ship  yards,  and  through  co-operation  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organization  through- 
out the  United  States  to  give  attention  to  the  housing  and  personal  affairs  of  the  men  recruited  for  ship 
building  work.  The  vast  development  of  ship  building  essential  to  this  emergency  necessitates  an  agency 
ol  tills  itiud,  because  up  to  this  time  the  tliinning  out  of  unskilled  men  in  the  older  ship  yards  over  a  large 
territory  is,  in  many  instances,  resulting  In  greatly  decreased  production.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
150,000  new  men  are  necessary  for  full  production. 


NAMES    OF    NEW    DESTROYERS    ANNOUNCED. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  announced  In  October  the  names  of  24  of  the  destroyers  under  con- 
Btruction.     All  bear  the  names  of  officers  of  the  Navy  who  have  won  distinction  in  service. 

They  are:  Little,  McKee,  Stevens,  Philip,  Bell,  Strlbling-,  Kimberly,  Robinson,  Murray,  Wlckes, 
Israel.  Ringgold,  Woolsey,  Sigourney,  Gregory,  Evans,  Colhoun,  Stringham,  Grldley,  Dyer,  Harding, 
McKean,  Fairfax,  and  Taylor. 

The  men  for  whom  they  are  named  were: 

Rear-AdmU-al  Robley  D.  Evans,  known  populai'ly  as  "Fighting  Bob"  Evans,  who  was  in  command 
Of  the  Iowa  at  the  Battle  of  Santiago,  July  3,  1898. 

Rear-Admlral  John  Woodward  Philip,  who  commanded  the  Texas  in  the  Battle  of  Santiago  Bay. 

Capt.  Charles  Vemon  Gridley  was  Commander  of  Dewey's  flagship,  the  Olympia,  at  the  Battle  ol 
Manila  Bay. 

Rear-Admlral  Henry  Clay  Taylor  commanded  the  Indiana  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Rear-Admlral  Cadwaliader  Ringgold  commanded  Ringgold  Expedition  in  the  Pacific;  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress  for  daring  when  he  was  Commander  of  cne'Babine  in  rescuing  a  battalion  of  marines 
at  sea,  and  for  his  rescue  ol  the  llne-of-battle  ship  Vermont!  .''a  ^.*! 

Capt.  N.  Mayo  Dyer  was  Captain  of  the  Baltimore  at  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

Rear-Admlral  Edmund  R.  Colhoun,  a  native  of  Missouri,  commanded  the  monitor  Weehawken  in  the 
Civil  War  and  was  at  one  time  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  South  Pacific  station. 

Rear-Admlral  Francis  Hoyt  Gregory  served  with  distinction  in  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  War. 

Rear-Admiral  Henry  H.  Bell  commanded  the  East  Indian  Squadron  in  the  capture  of  the  barrier  lortS 
near  Canton,  China,  in  1856,  and  served  through  the  Civil  War. 

Capt.  Charles  Holdup  Stevens  served  in  the  War  of  1812. 
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Lieut.  Hugh  W.  McKee  was  killed  while  leading  an  attack  on  the  Corean  fort3  at  Kango-hoa  Island 
in  1871. 

Reaj-Admiral  Lewis  Ashfleld  KImberly  took  part  In  many  operations  on  the  Mississippi  during  the 
Civil  War. 

Capt.  George  Little,  as  Commander  of  the  Winthrop  m  1771,  captured  several  British  vessels.  Later, 
commanding  the  frigate  Boston,  he  captured  the  French  ship  Le  Bercean  after  a  remarkable  engagement. 

Midshipman  Joseph  Israel  volunteered  his  services  against  TrlpoUtan  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli 
and  was  promoted  to  Acting-Lieutenant  by  Commodore  Preble.  He  was  aboard  the  Intrepid  when  she 
was  blown  up  in  1804. 

Midshipman  James  Butler  Slgo\irney  commanded  tlie  Asp,  a  schooner.  In  defense  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
in  the  War  of  1812.  After  beating  off  three  British  ships,  the  Asp  was  attacked  and  boarded,  and  Mid- 
sliipman  Slgourney  was  killed  while  still  holding  his  post. 

Rear-Admiral  Silas  Gorton  Stringham  took  part  in  the  war  with  the  Barbary  powers  and  the  suppression 
of  piracy  in  the  West  Indies;  in  the  Mexican  War  commanded  the  U.  S.  S.  Ohio;  and  as  Commander  ot 
the  Atlantic  Squadron  in  the  Civil  War  attacked  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark. 

Rear-Admiral  Cornelius  Kinchiiee  Stripling  was  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
from  1851  to  1853  and  commanded  the  East  Gulf  blockading  sauadron  in  the  Civil  War. 

Capt.  Isaiah  Robinson  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Capt.  Lambert  Wickes  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  Captain  of  the  Reprisal,  which  ship  captured 
a  number  of  British  vessels. 

Capt.  Melancthon  Taylor  Woolsey  commanded  the  Oneida  and  the  naval  station  at  Sackctts  Harbor 
In  the  War  of  1812. 

Commodore  William  Wister  McKean  commanded  the  Niagara,  which  in  1860  transported  the  first 
Japanese  Embassy  home  from  the  United  States.  He  was  until  1862  in  command  of  the  East  Gulf  blockad- 
ing squadron. 

Capt.  Seth  Harding,  as  Commander  of  the  brigantlne  Defense,  captured  seven  British  vessels  in  three 
separate  battles  in  1776. 

Rear-Admiral  Donald  McNeill  Fairfax  served  in  the  Pacific  Squadron  during  the  Mexican  War.  In 
1861  he  was  on  the  San  Jacinto  aad  boarded  the  British  vessel  Trent  when  it  was  captured  with  the  Con- 
lederate  commissioners. 

The  Murray  Is  named  for  two  gallant  officers.  Capt.  Alexander  Murray  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  with  five  ships,  had  many  engagements  with  the  British.  Rear-Admiral  Alexander  Murray  waa 
prominently  engaged  in  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  durini?  the  Civil  War. 

THE    BOY    SCOUTS    OF    AMERICA. 

AN  active  campaign  in  the  interest  of  the  production  and  conservation  of  food  has  been  conducted, 
resulting  in  the  increased  production  of  food  products  by  Scouts  and  Scout  officials.  Thousands  of  boya 
have  worked  on  farms  and  in  agricultural  camps  during  the  ssason,  and  reports  at  this  time  show  that  thou- 
sands of  acres  have  been  planted  by  Scouts.  The  Boy  Scouts  participated  in  the  first  Liberty  Loan,  visit- 
ing 139,645  homes  and  securing  $23,238,2.50  subscriptions.  They  also  got  subscriptions  for  the  second  loan. 
The  Scouts  are  participating  iu  Red  Cross  activities,  acting  as  messengers  and  taking  part  in  the  various 
campaigns  and  activities  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  local  Boy  Scout  organizations  within  a  radius  of  50  mllea 
of  the  Atlantic  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  Coast  are  ready  for  immediate  services  In  case  the  Coast  Guard  is  drawn 
upon  for  other  duties.  In  every  city  and  town  where  Scouts  are  organized  they  are  in  Immediate  touch  with 
these  committees  for  active  service. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  incorporated  February  8,  1910,  and  given  a  Federal  charter  protect- 
ing tlie  name,  uniform,  badges,  insignia,  etc.,  June  15,  1916.  It  has  as  its  Honorary  President  the  Hon. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Coi.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  Daniel  Carter  Beard  as  its  Honorary  Vice-Presidents.  Associated  with  these  in  approval  and  pro- 
motion of  the  movement  are  eminent  citizens  from  all  walks  of  public  life,  who  are  members  ot  the  National 
Council  and  of  the  local  councils  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  whole  country,  and  a  host  of  others  who 
earnestly  co-operate  in  the  work.  The  Scouts  are  organized  in  patrols  and  troops.  Eight  boys  constitute 
a  patrol,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  as  the  Patrol  Leader.  Four  patrols  make  up  a  troop.  The  Scout  Master 
is  the  adult  leader  of  the  troop.  Already  there  are  about  320  local  councils  in  as  many  cities  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  under  the  direction  of  each  there  are  from  five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  Scout  Masters 
in  charge  of  troops.  In  the  past  year  arrangements  were  completed  whereby  the  Isolated  boy — the  boy 
who  lives  in  a  village  or  on  a  farm  aud  cannot  organize  a  troop — may  become  a  Pioneer  Scout,  officially 
affiliated  with  the  national  movement  and  eligible  to  all  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  scouting.  Over  9,000 
Scout  Masters  are  already  registered  with  the  national  organization,  representing  about  250,000  boys  that 
are  being  reached  by  the  movement.  Work  to  some  extent  has  been  started  in  practically  every  city  in 
this  country  having  a  population  of  4,000  or  over,  besides  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Porto  Rico  and  Guam.  Any  ,boy,  of  any  class  or  creed,  over  12  years  of  age,  is  eligible  to  become  a  Scout. 
The  initial  requirements  are  that  he  know  the  Scout  salute,  sign  and  laws,  and  that  he  take  the  Scout  oath. 
By  meeting  certain  requirements,  he  Is  in  line  to  become  a  Tenderfoot,  Second-Class  and  Flrst-Clasa 
Scout.  The  national  organization  Is  largely  maintained  by  public  subscriptions.  Sustaining  and  Contribut- 
ing Memberships  are  issued  to  men  and  women  throughout  the  country  who  are  financially  assisting  in  the 
development  and  promotion  of  this  organization  among  boys. 

National  Headquarters  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  No.  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 


Honorary  President — Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Honorary  Vice-President — Hon.   William  H.  Taft. 
Honorary  Vice-President — Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Honorary  Vice-President — Daniel  Carter  Beard. 
President — Colin  H.  Livingstone,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Vice-President — Mortimer  L.  Schift,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vice-President — B.   L.  Dulaney,  Bristol,  Tenn. 
Vice-President — Milton   A.   McRae,    Detroit,   Mich. 
Vice-President — Arthur  Letts,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Vice-President — A.  Stamford  White,  Chicago,  III. 
National  Scout  Commissioner — Daniel  Carter  Beard, 
Flushing.  N.  Y.  J    j,,^, 


Treasurer — George   D.   Pratt,    Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
Chief  Scout   Executive — James   E.   West,   200  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Board — Daniel  Carter 
Beard,  Ernest  P.  Blcknell,  Benjamin  L.  Dulaney, 
Robert  Garrett,  Charles  D.  Hart,  Franklin  Chase 
Hoyt,  John  Sherman  Hoyt,  Charles  C.  Jackson, 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Colin  H.  Livingstone,  Milton 
A.  McRae,  William  D.  Murray,  Charles  P.  NelU, 
John  H.  Nicholson,  George  D.  Porter,  George  D. 
Pratt,  Frank  Preabrey,  G.  Barrett  Rich,  Jr.,  Mor- 
timer L.  Schifl,  F.  L.  Seely,  A.  Stamford  White. 


THE    AMERicX'k    SOCIOLOGICAC    SOCIETY. 

President — George  E.  Howard,  University  of  Nebraska.  Former  Presidents — Albion  W.  Small,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  George  E.  Vincent,  Rockefeller  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y.  First  Vice-President 
— Charles  H.  Cooley,  Unlver.sity  of  Michigan.  Second  Vice-President — Frank  W.  Blackmar,  University 
■of  Kansas.     Secretary-Tre,asurer — .Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  University  of  Chicago. 

Applications  for  membership  and  all  Inquiries  concerning  the  general  business  of  the  society  should  be 
addressed  to  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Fifty-eighth  Street  and  EUis  Avenue,  Chicago.  III. 
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Steel  iPrices  Fixed  By  Wilso7i.^ 


NAMES  OF  GERMAN  SHIPS  TAKEN  OVER  IN  AMERICAN  PORTS. 

The  names  of  the  interned  German  vessels  of  commerce  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Government 
under  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  early  in  the  war  were  as  follows: 

Vaterland,  Amerika,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  President  Grant,  Pennsylvania,  Bulgaria,  Prinzess  Irene, 
Hamburg,  Neckar,  Bohemia,  Rhaetia,  Wittekind,  Armenia,  Adamsturra,  Willehad,  Serapis,  Allemanuia, 
Nassovia,  Maia,  Neptun,  O.  J.  D.  Ahlers,  Prinz  VValdemar,  Loongmoou,  Governeur  Jaeschke,  Darvel, 
Princess  Alice,  Wiegand,  Bochum,  Carl  Diederlchsen,  Coblenz,  Esslingen,  Lyeemoon,  Pongtong,  Sachsen, 
Suevia,  Steinbeck,  Elsass,  Indra,  Arnoldus  Vinnen,  Ottawa,  Grunewald,  Saclisenwald,  Staatssekretar  Solf, 
Aroa  (lighter),  George  Washington,  Kronprinzessin  Cecile,  President  Lincoln,  Cincinnati,  Grosser  Kur/urst, 
Barbarossa,  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  Rhein,  Konig  Wilhelm  II.,  Koln,  Prinz  Oskar,  Ockenfels,  Arcadia,  Pisa, 
Prinz  Joachim,  Harburg,  Portonia,  Clara  Mennig,  Pommern,  Setos,  Holsatia,  Staatssekretar  Kraetke,  Borneo, 
Marudu,  Tsintau,  Andalusia,  Camilla  Rickmers,  Clara  Jebsen,  Elmshorn,  Johanne,  Mark,  Rajah,  Sambia, 
Tubingen,  Dalbek,  Magdebiu'g,  Matador,  Kurt,  Andromeda,  Prinz  Sigismund,  Savoia,  Ami  (lighter),  Argus 
(lighter). 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  later  announced  that  the  names  of  the  seized  German  ships  that  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Navy  had  been  changed  as  follows: 

Geier  to  Schurz,  Brcslau  to  liridgeport,  Kiel  to  Camden,  Leibenfels  to  Houston,  Saxonia  to  Savannah, 
Vogensen  to  Qulncy,  Nicaria  to  Pensacola,  Odenwald  to  Newport  News,  Hohenfelde  to  Long  Beach,  Frieda 
Leonhardt  to  Astoria,  Andromeda  to  Bath,  Rudolf  Blumberg  to  Beaufort,  Praesident  to  Kittery,  Locksun 
to  Gulfport. 

Tlie  Geier,  the  German  gunboat  which  was  interned  at  Honolulu  and  taken  over  by  this  Government 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  was  renamed  for  Carl  Scliurz,  the  famous  German-American  soldier  and  states- 
man. A  native  of  Prussia,  Schurz  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  ill-fated  revolution  of  1848,  and,  after  that 
historic  uprising  against  the  Prussian  autocracy,  found  a  haven  in  America.  He  was  one  of  Lincoln's  strong- 
est supporters  and  served  in  the  United  States  Army  through  the  Civil  War,  holding  the  rank  of  major  general. 
Later  he  was  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  President  Hayes's 
Cabinet.  The  foe  of  oppression  and  the  lifelong  advocate  of  popular  government,  he  represented  the  highest 
type  of  citizenship. 

The  names  chosen  for  the  otlier  vessels  were  generally  of  coast  towns  and  cities  which  have  some  con- 
nection with  the  Navy.  Bridgeport  builds  submarines  and  produces  large  amounts  of  guns  and  munitions: 
Camden,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  shipbuilding  centres  of  the  country;  Houston  is  the  Texas  port  from  which  come 
oil  and  cotton:  Savannah  is  the  leading  port  of  Georgia;  Quincy,  Mass.,  has  a  large  shipyard  at  which  all 
classes  of  naval  vessels  are  built;  Pensacola,  Fla.,  is  the  location  of  the  Navy  Aeronautic  Training  Station: 
Newport  News,  Va.,  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  country  at  which  numerous  battleships  have 
been  built;  submarines  are  built  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.;  Astoria  is  tlie  important  port  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River;  Bath,  Me.,  has  been  for  generations  a  centre  of  shipbuilding,  and  has  a  shipyard  where 
destroyers  are  built;  Beaufort  represents  two  old  seaports,  one  In  Nortli  Carolina,  the  other  in  South  Carolina; 
Kittery  is  the  location  of  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard;  and  Gulfport  Is  one  of  the  chief  ports  from  which  the 
Navy  gets  its  supply  of  fuel  oil. 

SUNK  IN  CHARLESTON  HARBOR. 

The  Llebenfels  was  the  steamer  of  the  Hansa  Line  sunk  in  Charleston  Harbor  at  the  time  the  United 
States  broke  off  relations  with  Germany.  As  she  was  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  the  Army  engineers  were 
directed  to  remove  the  wreck.  They  raised  the  vessel  and  it  was  taken  to  the  navy  yard  at  Charleston  for 
repairs.  She  was  technically  the  property  of  the  War  Department,  but  was  transferred  to  the  Navy.  The 
repairs  were  completed  and  the  Liebenfels,  which  was  not  badly  damaged,  was  ready  for  service  in  June. 
She  was  376  feet  long  with  4,525  gross  and  2,830  net  tonnage  and  was  used  as  a  collier  and  cargo  ship. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  VESSELS. 

The  dimensions  of  the  other  vessels  were  as  follows:  Hohenfelde,  formerly  at  Savannah,  now  at  Charles- 
ton, 2,974  gross,  1,887  net  tonnage,  318  feet  long,  owned  by  Fuhrman,  Nissle  &  Gunther;  Frieda  Leonhardt, 
at  Jacksonville,  2,789  gross,  1,731  net  tonnage,  320  feet  long,  owned  by  Leonhardt  &  Blumberg:  Rudolf 
Blumberg,  at  Pensacola,  1,767  gross,  1,077  net  tonnage,  276  feet  long,  owned  by  Leonhardt  &  Blumberg; 
Vogesen,  at  Pensacola,  3,716  gross,  2,357  net  tonnage,  349  feet  long,  owned  by  H.  Vogemann;  Andromeda, 
at  New  Orleans,  2,554  gross,  1,546  net  tonnage,  329  feet  long;  Breslau,  at  New  Orleans,  7.524  gross,  4,808  net 
tonnage,  429  feet  long,  owned  by  North  German  Lloyd;  Saxonia,  at  Winslow,  Wash.,  4.424  gross,  2,782  net 
tonnage,  400  feet  long;  owned  by  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Co.;  Odenwald,  seized  at  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
3,537  gross,  2,098  net  tonnage,  356  feet  long,  owned  by  Hamburg-American  Line:  Locksun,  formerly  tender 
to  the  German  gunboat  Geier,  interned  at  Honolulu,  1,657  gross,  1,020  net  tonnage,  254  feet  long,  owned  by 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Praesident,  former  tender  to  the  Odenwald,  taken  over  at  San  Juan,  P.  It.,  about 
900  tons;  Kiel,  taken  over  at  Southport,  N.  C,  now  at  Charleston,  4,494  gross,  2,872  net  tonnage,  388  feet 
long,  owned  by  Fleusburger  Shipping  Co.;  Nicaria,  taken  over  at  Southport,  N.  C,  now  at  Charleston,  3,974 
gross,  2,298  net  tonnage,  339  feet  long;  owned  by  Hamburg-American  Line. 

STEEL    PRICES    FIXED    BY    WILSON. 

The  President  approved  late  in  September  an  agreement  between  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
the  steel  men,  fixing  the  following  prices,  which  became  effective  immediately,  and  are  subject  to  revision 
January  1,  1918,  viz.: 


Commodity. 


Iron  ore. . 

Coke 

Pig  iron . . 

Steel  bars. 


Shapes . 
Plates. . 


Basis. 


Lower  Lake  ports. 
Connellsville , 


Pittsburgh. 

Chicago.  .  . 

Pittsburgh. 
1  Chicago. . . 
J  Pittsburgh. 
\  Chicago .  .  . 


Price 
Agreed 
Upon. 

Recent 
Price. 

Reduction. 

Amount. 

Percent. 

a$5.05 

66.00 

a33.00 

nS5.05 
616.00 
aoS.OO 

SIO.OO 
25.00 

62.5 
43.1 

}     C2.90 

C5.50 

2.60 

47.3 

}     C3.00 

C6.00 

3.00 

50.0 

)      C3.25 

cU.OO 

7.75 

70.5 

a  Gross  tons,     b  Net  tons,     c  Hundredweight  •     -S""' 

It  was  stipulated,  first,  that  there  should  be  no  reductiorPftj"lhe  present  rate  of  wages;  second,  that  the 
prices  above  named  should  be  made  to  the  public  and  to  the  'AllltePas  well  as  to  the  Government;  and  third, 
that  the  steel  men  pledge  themselves  to  exert  every  effort  neC634a,'ry  to  keep  up  the  production  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  past,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

Measures  were  at  once  taken  by  the  War  Industries  Board  for  placing  orders  and  supervising  the  out- 
put of  the  steel  mills  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  requirements  of  the  Government  and 
Its  Allies  for  war  purposes,  and  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  public  according  to  their  public  importance  and 
in  the  best  Interest  of  all,  as  far  as  practicable. 


The  /hnerican  j\lerclid-nl  Marine. 
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THfe     AMERICAN     MERCHANT     MARINE. 

(W.  M.  Brittain,  In  Agwl  Steamship  News.) 

For  over  one  liundred  years  transportation  between  United  States  ports  on  tlie  Atlantic  and  tlie 
Pacillc  coasts,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Great  Laltes,  has  been  by  statute  confined  exclusively  to  ships 
constructed  in  our  domestic  shipyards  and  owned  by  Americans,  the  penalty  for  violation  of  this  statute 
being  forfeiture  of  merchandise  so  carried.  This  exclusion  of  foreign  shipping  from  our  coastwise  com- 
merce was  subsequently  extended  to  cover  transportation  between  United  Stales  ports  and  the  ports  of 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  carriage  between  United  States  ports  and  the  ports  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  By  statute  enacted  in  October,  1917,  for  the  duration  of  the  war  only,  foreign  vessels 
are  permitted  to  transport  cargoes  between  American  ports  when  a  license  to  do  so  for  eacli  specific  cargo 
has  been  granted  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  no  ship,  regardless  of  where  she  traded,  either  coast- 
wise or  foreign,  was  permitted  to  be  operated  under  the  American  flag  unless  she  was  built  in  the  United 
States  and  owned  by  Americans.  Since  tlie  enactment  of  this  statute,  vessels  built  abroad,  but  now  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  may  be  admitted  to  registry  under  the  American  flag  to  operate  in  inter- 
national commerce  but  not  in  our  coastwise  trade.  All  the  licensed  officers  in  the  deck  and  engineering  de- 
partments of  ships  under  the  American  flag,  whether  in  the  coastwise  or  international  trades,  must  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  there  is  no  legal  restriction  in  respect  to  the  citizenship  of  the  crews.  Exceptions 
to  tliis  requirement  have  been  made,  applicable  for  a  limited  period  in  the  case  of  the  ofllcers  of  foreign- 
built  ships  recently  admitted  to  American  registry  for  operation  in  international  trade,  and,  lor  the  period 
of  the  war,  to  the  licensed  officers  of  our  allies  and  of  neutral  nations. 

TONNAGE  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  figures  compiled  by  the  United  States  Government  gave  the 
total  gross  register  tonnage  of  all  era'*  over  one  hundred  gross  tons  under  our  flag  to  be  in  round  numbers. 
8,600,000,  of  which  about  4,000,00C  'e  trading  between  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Pacific  Coast;  about  3,000,000  on  Great  Lakes;  the  remainder  being  engaged  in  trade  between  this 

and  other  countries.  This  was  at  th  ,;ime  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the  combined  foreign- 
going  and  coastwise  tonnage  of  Germany,  more  than  three  times  the  total  tonnage  of  Norway,  and  twice 
tlie  total  tonnage  of  France  and  Italy  combined.  Great  Britain,  with  about  22,000,000  gross  tons,  alone 
surpassed  the  United  States  in  shipping.  While  it  is  true  that  Germany's  tonnage  was  almost  exclusively 
engaged  in  International  transportation — her  coastwise  tonnage  being  practically  negligible — and  that  the 
coastwise  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  is  small  as  compared  to  the  tonnage  of  that  country  engaged  in  for- 
eign commerce,  yet  the  assumption  is  fallacious  that,  because  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  gross  tonnage 
of  the  United  States  operates  on  American  coastwise  routes,  our  merchant  marine  is  therefore  vastly  in- 
ferior. The  coastwise  routes  and  shipping  of  this  country  are  no  way  comparable  to  the  coastwise  routes 
and  shipping  of  other  countries. 

Most  of  the  trades  in  which  our  coastwise  vessels  operate  bear  a  close  analogy  in  length  of  route  and 
size  of  ships  to  many  of  the  international  routes,  and  bear  no  resemblance  even  to  the  coastwise  shipping 
of  Great  Britam,  wliich  has  the  greatest  coastwise  tonnage  in  the  world  outside  of  our  own.  The  steamers 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  Great  Britain  are  almost  all  under  1,000  gross  tons,  the  large  majority  be- 
ing much  less  than  this.  Few  of  the  routes  reach  300  miles  in  length.  A  tabulation  of  some  of  the  distances 
between  American  ports  to  and  from  which  our  steamers  operate  direct,  and  the  size  of  the  ships  employed 
on  these  routes,  will  illustrate  this:  . 


New  York  to  Honolulu 

New  York  to  San  Francisco. .  . . 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 

San  Francisco  to  Alaskan  Ports. 

New  York  to  Galveston 

New  York  to  Porto  Rico 

New  York  to  New  Orleans 

New  York  to  Jacksonville 


Gross 

Miles. 

Tonnage 

of  Ship. 

6,700 

12,000 

5,217 

12,000 

2.091 

12,O0C 

2,000 

3,500 

1,742 

6,000 

1,407 

10,000 

1,344 

10,600 

979 

4.500 

New  York  to  Savannah 

New  York  to  Charleston 

New  York  to  Norfolk 

Baltimore  to  Jacksonville 

Boston  to  Savannah 

Boston  to  Baltimore 

Boston  to  Norfolk 

San  Francisco  to  Portland,  Ore. 


Miles. 


708 
736 
320 
772 
844 
705 
533 
400 


Gross 
Tonnage 
of  Ship. 


6,200 

4,500 

3,800' 

3,600 

6,200 

3,600 

3,600 

5,000 


Many  of  our  coastwise  routes  exceed  the  distance  of  the  routes  traversed  by  British  ships  plying  between 
ports  in  Great  Britain  and  the  ports  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and 
even  the  Mediterranean  ports,  as  well  as  the  Baltic  ports  of  Russia,  the  steamers  covering  these  routes 
being  classed,  of  course,  by  Great  Britain  as  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  number  of  vessels  over  2,500  tons  at 
present  registered  or  enrolled  under  the  American  flag  capable  of  overseas  operations  is  estimated  to  be 
about  500,  comprising  about  225  steamers  built  for  deep-sea  operations  (many  of  which  have  been  admitted 
to  American  registry  within  the  past  three  years  or  are  of  recent  construction)  and  275  coastwise  .ships, 
and  ninety-three  of  these  latter  are  combined  freight  and  passenger  steamers.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
the  internment  of  all  German  vessels  and  the  withdrawal  of  many  British  ships  for  Government  service, 
so  curtailed  the  supply  of  tonnage  to  serve  the  transportation  needs  of  the  United  States  that  calamity 
would  have  ensued  had  we  not  been  able  to  fall  back  on  our  coastwise  shipping.  Though  the  number  of  such 
vessels  suitable  for  overseas  operation  was  limited,  and  the  relief  afforded  by  them  totally  inadequate  to  our 
needs,  yet  they  did  render  a  national  service  in  this  emergency  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
conversant  with  the  circumstances,. 

AMERICAN  FLAG  ON  SHIPPING. 
The  requirement  that  vessels  transporting  our  commerce  between  American  ports  must  be  under  the 
American  flag,  built  in  American  shipyards,  and  owned  by  American  citizens,  has  for  its  purpose  primar- 
ily the  development  and  preservation  of  means  of  national  defense.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  the  higher  wages  prevailing  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  European  nations,  so  increased  the 
cost  of  American  ship  construction  and  the  expense  of  operation  of  American  ships  in  competition  with  the 
vessels  of  other  countries,  that  we  had  only  about  1,000,000  gross  register  tons  of  shipping  operating  In 
the  international  trades,  most  of  which  was  engaged  on  mall  routes.  Our  domestic  shipyards,  with  their 
30,000  skilled  employees,  were  therefore  almost  entirely  dependent  on  our  coastwise  shipping,  ami,  of  course, 
our  navy,  tor  new  construction  and  repairs.  As  a  means  of  national  defense  we  must  have  shipy.ards  and 
skilled  shipbuilders,  and  we  cannot  hav^jlti^ni!  if  all  our  ships  are  built  abroad. 

Our  great  coastwise  fleets  have  beengMe>pursery  for  the  deck  and  engineer  officers  hurriedly  required 
to  man  the  105  interned  German  and  Austrian  steamers,  aggregating  nearly  700,000  gross  tons,  seized  by 
the  United  States  Government  when  our  nation  entered  the  war,  and  It  is  to  our  coastwise  fleets  that  the 
country  must  look  lor  the  nucleus  of  the  officers  who  are  to  navigate  the  tremendous  number  of  merchant 
ships  recently  launched,  or  now  under  construction  for  use  in  the  transportation  of  our  exports.  Imports  and 
armed  forces  and  supplies  therefor,  or  as  auxiliaries  to  the  navy.  To-day,  exclusive  of  coastwise  vessels, 
which  are  ready  for  use  in  the  trans-Allantic  service  when  necessary,  the  United  States  has  over  2.400,000 
gross  register  tons  of  shipping  operating  in  foreign  service. 


■3i72  British  Mercantile  Marine:-   \ 

BRITAIIMS     VyAR     EXPENDITURES. 

(Summarized  from  a  statemeut  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  November,  1917,  by  tlie  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.) 

For  the  six  months  ended  September  29  last  the  increase  In  expenditure  over  the  budget  estimate  has 
been  £220.000,000.  Much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  productive  expenditure  or  advances  that  will  be  re- 
paid. Loans  to  Allies,  increase  over  the  estimate,  £61,500,000;  advances  to  the  Dominions  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  tlioir  troops  in  Europe,  which  will  be  repaid  by  them,  £24,000.000;  War  Office  purchases  for 
the  Allies,  £3,500,000;  State  purchases  of  wheat,  sugar,  ships,  wool,  hides,  timber,  etc.,  £74,500,000,  Treas- 
ury advances  to  British  agents,  £15,000,000;  total,  £178,500,000. 

Making  these  deductions  the  net  increase  in  the  six  months  in  expenditure  out  of  the  Vote  of  Credit 
is  £43,500,000  above  the  budget  estimate.  Of  the  excess  £39,000,000  is  due  to  increased  army  expendi- 
ture, the  rest  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  navy  and  munitions.  In  the  current  six  montlis  the  expenditure 
\vi\\  be  largely  increased  owing  to  the  cost  of  the  policy  of  the  subsidized  loaf  and  the  increase  in  the  pay 
of  tlie  men  in  the  navy  and  army.  Together  these  will  cost  the  Treasury  about  £40.000,000  per  annum. 
In  round  figures  the  amount  of  the  nation.al  debt  on  September  29  was  £.5,000.000.000.  From  this,  how- 
ever, the  following  deductions  have  to  be  made:  Advances  to  our  Allies  since  the  war  began,  £1,100,000,000; 
advances  to  our  Dominion.;,  £120.000,000;  Indian  Government  gift.  £100,000.000;  total,  £1,326,000,000. 

Deducting  this  total  the  national  debt  is  brought  down  to  £3,074,000,000,  and  its  total  when  the  war 
began  was  £645,000,000.  As  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  Chancellor  said,  the  daily  po.sition  would  not  be 
so  favorable  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  in  the  first  halt,  and  lor  two  causes:  the  Government  had  lixed  the 
price  of  the  loaf  at  9d.  and  had  increased  the  pay  of  the  soldier  and  sailor.  These  two  items  would  add 
an  exoendlture  of  between  £40,000.000  and  £50.000.000.  The  total  increu.se  of  the  War  omce  would  be 
£39,000,000,  leaving  only  £4,600,000  for  the  navy  and  munitions.  He  nad  received  details  of  the  increase 
from  the  War  Office,  and  the  causes  were:  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities,  the  larger  number  of  forces 
abroad,  the  larger  number  of  Indian  troops,  and  the  forward  move  in  Flanders.  The  position  of  the  country, 
as  it  stood  .now,  was  that  the  national  debt  on  September  29  stood  at  between  4,900  and  5,000  millions. 

COMPARIkSON  WITH  GERMANY. 

The  Chancellor  added  that  he  had  never  suggested  it  was  a  burden  which  should  be  treated  lightly, 
but  It  was  interesting  to  compare  the  German  position.  The  figures  had  been  difflcult  to  get,  but  the  Ger- 
man Government  had  passed  votes  of  credit  for  4,700  millions,  which  did  not  include  julvauces  to  their 
allies,  or  separation  allowances.  The  whole  of  this  represented  additional  debt,  as  the  German  Government 
bad  raised  no  part  of  it  by  additional  taxation.  It  meant  that  their  debt  was  1,700  millions  more  than  ours. 
The  monthly  expenditure  of  Germany  in  June  of  last  year  was  £100,000,000  and,  he  said,  in  May  this  year, 
it  had  risen  to  £150,000,000,  while  Britain's  expenditure  during  the  same  period  had  only  increased  by  34 
per  cent.  The  Germans  had  put  on  no  taxation  at  all  until  1916,  when  they  began  by  putting  on  increased 
taxation  to  the  extent  of  £25,000,000.  This  year  they  added  an  additional  £60,000,000  of  taxation.  Beyond 
that  they  had  intimated  that  they  were  maliing  a  capital  levy  of  another  £100,000,000.  But  the  interest 
on  their  war  debt  alone  was  £240,000,000  at  least,  so  that  their  increased  taxation  fell  short  of  the  interest 
by  £55.000,000. 

BRITISH     MERCANTILE     MARINE. 

(From  a  report  by  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Association  in  November,  1917.) 

Under  peiice  conditions  it  is  estimated  that  the  liner  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  represented 
by  about  1,200  vessels  of  about  7,000,000  tons  gross.  Of  this  liner  tonnage  there  were  employed:  In  trade 
with  tiie  United  Kingdom,  about  900  vessels;  gross  tonnage,  5,500,000.  In  trade  between  ports  both  out- 
side the  United  Kingdom,  about  300  vessels;  gross  tonnage,  1,500,000.  Total,  1,200  vessels;  gross  tonnage, 
7.000,000. 

Of  the  above  liner  tonnage,  there  was  on  August  5,  1914,  entered  In  the  Liverpool  and  L'ondon  War 
Risks  Association  908  vessels,  representing  5,921,575  tons  gross.  The  vessels  entered  in  that  association 
therefore  represented  about  75  per  cent,  in  numbers  and  84  per  cent,  in  tonnage  of  the  total  liner  tonnage. 

Since  August  5,  1914,  of  the  liner  tonnage  entered  in  the  association,  tliere  has  been  withdrawn  as  a 
result  of  sales,  marine  losses  and  war  losses  305  vessels  of  1,890,550  tons  gross.  The  above  withdrawals, 
calculated  on  both  numbers  aud  tonnage,  represent  33  per  cent. 

In  the  same  period  there  have  been  added:  New  vessels,  95;  gross  tonnage,  766,146.  Purchased  vessels, 
36;  gross  tonnage,  180,386.  Total,  131  vessels;  gross  tonnage,  946,532.  Few  of  the  vessels  purchased  by 
the  lines  can  be  regarded  as  replacements  of  lost  liner  tonnage — they  arc  merely  vessels  taken  from  other 
trades,  and  most  of  them  are  not  of  the  type  of  liner  tonnage.  The  total  replacements  represent  13  per  cent. 
Therefore  the  net  loss  in  liner  tonnage  since  August  5,  1914,  has  been  20  per  cent. 

Under  peace  conditions,  the  liner  tonnage,  to  keep  pace  with  the  normal  growth  in  oversea  trade,  should 
have  Increasea  during  tiie  three  years  since  August  5.  1914,  by  not  less  than  10  per  cent. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  if  peace  is  re-established  next  year,  the  liner  ton- 
nage of  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  insufficient  to'  meet  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  it  to  enable 
the  overseas  communications  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  re-established — probably  the  shortage  will  not 
be  less  than  30  per  cent. 

In  1J13  the  approximate  first  cost  of  building  liner  tonnage  was  as  under:  Fast  mail  and  passenger 
liners,  £30  to  £35  gross  per  ton;  passenger  and  cargo  liners.  £20  to  £30  gross  pet  ton;  cargo  liners,  £12  to 
£15  gross  per  ton.  The  average  first  cost  of  the  liner  tonnage  entered  in  the  Liverpool  and  London  War 
Risks  Insurance  Association  in  August,  1914,  had  been  £18  gross  per  ton.  The  average  value  of  this  liner 
tonnage  in  August,  1914,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  first  cost,  less  depreciation  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  was  £11  to  £12  gross  per  ton.  The  average  value  of  this  liner  tonnage  as  now  agreed  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Shipping  for  the  purposes  of  insurance  under  the  liner  requisition  scheme  is  about  £30  gross  per  ton. 
It  is  not  possible  under  existing  conditions  to  estimate  the  present  cost  of  the  replacement  of  the  lost  liner 
tonnage.  It  cannot  be  assumed  at  less  than  two  and  a  half  times  the  first  cost  under  peace  conditions,  and 
it  is  probably  considerably  higher.    At  two  and  a  half  times,  the  average  first  cost  would  be  £45  gross  per  ton. 

NOTB. — An  estimated  average  building  cost  of  £45  per  ton  gross  represents  an  average  building  cost  of 
about  £29  per  ton  deadweight  cargo  carrying  capacity.  Contracts  are  now  being  offered  for  the  building 
of  tramp  tonnage  at  £25  per  ton  deadweight  cargo  carrying  capacity.  On  the  above  estimates  the  replace- 
ment coat,  at  present  prices,  of  one-third  of  the  liner  tonnage,  7,000.000  tons  gross — 2,300,000  tons  gross  at 
£45  per  ton  gross  would  amount  to  £103,500.000.  As  against  such  estimated  cost  of  replacement  the  lines 
have  recovered  under  their  insurance  policies,  or  from  the  State  as  ascertained  values  under  the  terms  of 
requisition,  about  two-thirds  of  such  cost,  £69,000,000.  Leavijis  a  balance  to  be  provided  of  £34,500,000. 
In  addition  to  the  cost  of  replacement,  there  must  be  a  very.Utaiyy  outlay  incurred  in  reconditioning  the 
liner  fleets  as  they  exist  when  peace  is  restored.  OverhauWi^irepairs  and  renewals  have  been  postponed. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  continuous  service  under  war  conditions  >teW' been  abnormal.  The  ccst  of  recondition- 
ing will  be  at  practically  war  prices.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  this  outlay,  but  (having  regard  to  war  prices) 
It  will  not  be  less  than  15  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the  vessels  still  left  in  the  liner  fleets,  say  on 
£84.600,000 — £12,690,000.  In  the  result,  provided  the  whole  of  the  money  collected  in  respect  of  war  losses 
is  reinvested  in  shipping,  the  lines  will  have  to  find  out  of  earnings,  out  of  further  capital  or  on  credit,  in 
order  to  bring  back  their  fleets  to  the  state  of  elBciency  in  which  they  were  when  war  was  declared,  about 
£47,190,000. 
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EUROPEAN    UNITY-THEN    AND    NOW.  " 

(From  an  interview  with  Sir  Max  Waechter,  in  ttie  London  Dally  Telegraph,  in  August.  1913.) 
The  European  Unity  League,  which  owes  Its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  Max  Waechter,  has  set  Itself 
the  task  of  bringing  about  what  in  practice  will  amount  to  the  federation  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  A 
representative  of  the  IJaily  Telegraph  has  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Max  Waechter  on  the  inception  and 
development  of  his  plan,  which.  If  it  one  day  comes  to  be  realized,  will  confer  a  greater  blessing  on  the  peoples 
of  the  Wnite  Continent  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  conceived  since  the  foundation  of  Christianity. 
Before  reciting  the  Interesting  statements  made  by  Sir  Max,  It  will  be  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  evil 
he  has  set  himself  to  combat  to  point  cut  that  at  the  present  moment  tne  nations  ot  Kurope  are  spending 
fully  £500,000,000  on  the  maintenahce  of  armies  and  navies.  If  to  that  be  added  the  lo.ss  of  Industrial 
wealth  which  could  be  produced  by  the  millions  of  men  under  arms,  the  present  state  of  aifaii's  must  co.st 
the  people  of  Europe  nearly  another  £500,000,000.  In  the  armies  of  the  Coatineut  and  of  Great  Britain 
somewhere  betweea  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  of  men,  among  the  fittest  physically  of  each  race,  are  per- 
manently withdrawn  from  econo.nic  production. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PROPOSALS. 

These  points,  and  many  more  equally  cogent,  have  been  set  out  in  the  statement  recently  published 
In  the  dally  papers  by  Sir  Max.^'Vv  aechter.  That  statement,  it  is  interesting  to  recall,  was  prepared  nearly 
six  years  ago  by  Sir  Max  for  submission  to  his  late  Majesty  King  Edward,  the  Peacemaker  of  Europe.  Our 
representative  asked  Sir  Max  Waechter  how  he  first  came  to  tuin  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  waste 
involved  by  tlie  maintenance  of  Jiurope  as  an  armed  camp. 

"It  is  a  good  many  years,"  he  replied,  "since  I  first  saw  what  would  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  mad 
race  in  armaments.  Tlie  matter  absorbed  my  attention  because  I  clearly  foresa-iv  that  If  it  v/ent  on  it  mus! 
result  in  national  bankruptcy  and  the  degradation  of  the  European  races  noin  tiieu'  place  la  tiie  loreiio.iu 
of  civilization.  But  it  is  only  about  sLx  yeara  ago  that  I  began  to  do  what  I  could  to  create  a  public  opin- 
ion against  a  continuation  of  this  mad  policy.  The  first  person  I  ever  spoke  to  on  the  subject  was  our  pres- 
ent King,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  I  pointed  out  tlie  end  toward  which  all  the  European  nations  were  drift- 
ing. He  listened  very  attentively  to  what  I  had  to  say,  and  at  the  end  he  said,  'I  wish  you  would  put  that 
down  in  writing  for  the  King."  I  immediately  did  so,  and  that  was  the  earliest  memorandum  I  prepared 
on  the  subject. 

"I  had  long  ago  realized  that  ray  plan  could  not  succeed  if  the  German  Emperor  was  not  In  sympathy 
with  it,  and  did  not  know  how  to  approach  him,  but  caance  threw  an  opportunity  in  my  way.  I  had  gone 
to  Kiel  in  my  yacht,  and  while  there  the  Admiral  In  command  ot  the  Imperial  doclcyard  gave  a  garden 
party,  at  which  the  Emperor  was  expected,  and  to  wliich  the  owners  of  all  the  foreign  yachts  lying  in  the 
haroor  were  invited.  During  tlie  afternoon  I  spoke  to  him  and  told  him  of  my  desire  to  have  an  audience 
from  t/ie  Emperor.  The  Admiral  very  kindly  Introduced  me  to  HIa  Majesty's  personal  aide-de-camp,  who 
seem'ed  for  me  what  I  wanted." 

"What  was  the  attitude  of  the  German  Emperor  to  your  proposed  Federation  of  Europe?" 

"From  the  very  beginning  he  was  most  gracious  and  friendly  toward  me.  He  listened  to  what  I  had 
to  Bay,  and  then  said  he  would  like  to  talk  further  about  it.  When  His  Majesty  left  the  garden  party  he 
came  on  my  j'acht  and  remained  three  hours  on  board.  In  the  evening  I  dined  with  lijm  on  board  the 
Hohenzollern,  and  ever  since  His  Majesty  has  honored  me  with  his  friendship." 

"Was  the  Emperor  favorable  to  your'  plan?" 

"He  received  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  approval,  but  pointed  out  the  tremendous  obstacles  it  would 
be  necessary  to  overcome.  At  the  same  time,  although  I  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  his  personal  views,  suf- 
ficient to  justify  me  in  regarding  him  as  one  of  the  principal  peacekeepers  of  Europe,  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
the  vei-y  large  and  generous  views  he  entertained  with  regard  to  other  nations.  But  he  Is  a  devoted  Ger- 
man patriot,  and  would  not  entertain  anything  that  he  did  not  consider  in  the  interests  of  Germany." 

GERMANY  AND  THE   WAR  PARTY. 

"Do  you  feel  at  liberty  to  say  what  you  believe  to  be  the  opinions  of  the  German  Emperor  on  the  sub" 
ject  of  armaments?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  Emperor's  personal  view  Is  that  his  country  at  the  present  time  re- 
quires a  large  army  and  a  good,  powerful  navy.  Germany  is  in  a  very  peculiar  position,  and  is  praotically 
in  the  position  of  having  to  defend  three  frontiers.  The  country  for  centueies  was  the  battleground  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  nation  has  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  defend  itself  against  two 
first  class  powers.  A  certain  extra  armament  on  the  part  of  Germany,  tliereiore,  seems  to  be  fully  justified. 
But  so  far  as  the  Emperor  personally  is  concerned,  I  am  convinced  ho  is  a  man  of  peace.  He  thoroughly 
realizes  that  a  young  nation  like  Germany  requires  peace  above  ail  things  for  Its  industrial  and  social  de- 
velopment. But  he  Is  surrounded  by  a  very  strong  and  Influential  war  party,  whose  efforts  are  not  directed 
toward  peace.  The  Emperor,  however.  Is  strong  enough  to  resist  them,  and  I  know  that  he  has  saved 
Europe  fro.n  war  on  several  occasions. 

"I  was  in  Berlin  v^hen  the  Morocco  crisis  was  at  its  height.  I  was  aghast  to  see  how  the  whole  popu- 
lation had  been  stirred  to  frenzy  Dy  the  war  party." 

"  Who  constitute  the  war  party?"  » 

"Mainly  the  Junker  class,  from  which  most  of  the  army  otflcers  are  drawn,  and  some  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential people  iutereated  in  the  manufacture  of  armaments.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  German  Gov- 
ernment had  declared  war  against  England  at  that  time  it  would  have  had  the  whole  nation  enthusiastic- 
ally behind  it.  It  was  only  the  persotial  Influence  of  the  Emperor  and  his  steadfast  conviction  that  peace 
was  necessary  in  Germany  that  saved  the  situation.  The  war  party  In  Germany  is  larger  and  more  in- 
fluential than  ia  any  other  European  country;  that  Is  a  factor  which  wc  must  alw.-iys  bear  in  mind.  They 
are  always  exceedingly  active  and  skilful  in  v/orking  on  the  patriotic  fecUng  of  the  people  and  guiding  it 
In  the  direction  of  war,    Tiiat  is  the  great  danger  in  Germany." 

"Are  the  German  people  In  favor  of  war?" 

"No;  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  thoroughly  pacific,  and  do  not  want  war,  but  the  danger  is  that 
the  influence  of  the  war  party  might,  by  playing  upon  their  prejudices  and  emotions,  lead  them  in  that 
direction  under  certain  circumstances.  The  Emperor,  however,  fortunately,  is  firmly  convlncftu  that  peace 
is  better  than  war,  and  he  Is  strong  enough  to  hold  the  war  party  in  check.  Having  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Emperor  would  not  personally  oppose  my  scheme,  I  visited  in  turn  every  sovereign  In  Europe 
with  the  exception  of  the  Krapcror  of  Austria  and  the  Queen  of  Holland." 

"How  did  those  come  to  be  left  out?" 

"Well,  at  the  time  Count  Aelirenthal  was  Chancellor,  and  his  view  was  that  the  Emperor  had  reached 
an  age  wiilc'u  made  liim  Inaccessible  to  new  Kleas.  'I  shall  get  you  an  audience,  if  you  wish,'  he  said  to  me, 
'but  the  danger  Is  that  you  may  weary  IftHJ.'i'.In  t'ne  face  of  that  I  did  not  Insist  on  an  audience.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  tliat  Coimt  Aehreutii.tHasstfi'ed  me  the  whole  of  Austria  would  be  favorable  oo  the  fed- 
eration scheme.  Indeed,  he  said  that  a  sBfeifewhat  similar  scheme  had  been  tentatively  discussed  In  Gov- 
ernment circles  in  Austria." 

CZAR'S   FAVORABLE  VIEW. 

"I  suppose  the  Czar,  as  the  originator  of  The  Hague  Conferejice,  was  favorably  Inclined  toward  your 
ucheme?"  '^ 

"Yee.  auite.    I  had  a  very  confldential  conversation  with  the  Czar,  in  which  he  spoke  with  great  frank- 
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ness.  Indeed,  I  found  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  more  disposed  to  view  my  plans  with  favor  than  some  of 
the  Ministers  and  politicians.  My  experience  is  that  the  Kings  have  a  much  Iceener  conception  of  the  dan- 
gers which  threaten  Europe  than  anybody  else  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject.  I  had  my  inter- 
view with  him  at  the  Tsarskoe  Selo,  near  Petrograd.  I  found  in  liim  a  man  full  of  sympathy  for  himian- 
ity,  and  Quite  ready  to  do  anything  in  his  power  to  bring  about  better  conditions  of  existence  among  the 
t>eoples  of  the  world.  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  have  prevented  the  unfortunate  Japanese  War,  if  he 
had  been  fully  informed  of  the  situation  by  his  advisers.  Personally,  the  Czar  approved  of  the  federation 
Idea,  and  expressed  himself  as  very  anxious  to  see  it  brought  about,  if  possible.  I  believe  His  Majesty  waa 
greatly  disappointed  with  the  results  that  followed  his  own  first  efforts  with  regard  to  The  Hague  Tribunal. 
He  seems  to  have  expected  too  much  from  his  first  step,  so  much  that  it  could  not  be  speedily  realized.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  effort,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Court  at  The  Hague  was  such  an  advance  in  civilization  that  it  could  not  be  over- 
estimated. 

"I  saw  all  the  Balkan  monarchs  before  the  recent  war,  including  the  Sultan  and  the  rulers  of  Greece, 
Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Roumania,  ^nd  Montenegro.  Every  one  of  them  declared  himself  in  favor  of  peace,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  a  federation  for  defence  brought  about.  I  thought  the  opportunity  favorable  for 
saying  that  the  Balkan  states  were  in  an  excellent  position  to  set  an  example,  and  could  form  a  federation 
which  would  be  strong  enough  to  disregard  the  intrigues  and  schemes  of  the  diplomats  of  other  powers. 
They  all  agreed  with  me,  and  actually  promised  to  try  and  bring  it  about.  I  was  very  disappointed  when 
they  went  to  war  instead." 

"Was  it  before  the  war  in  Tripoli  that  you  saw  the  King  of  Italy?" 

"Yes,  but  I  have  seen  him  twice.  He  said  to  me,  'You  will  have  my  full  support  for  your  scheme,  if 
my  people  will  let  me  give  it.'  The  Kings  of  Denmark,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  the  King  of 
Spain  all  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  some  scheme  of  federation.  So  also  did  President  Fallieres  and 
several  of  the  French  Ministers.  Of  course,  one  can  never  leave  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the  position  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  constitutes  a  grave  obstacle  in  the  way  of  European  unity.  I  have  discussed  that  ques- 
tion quite  recently  with  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  it.  He  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  considered  a  plan  I  had  of  dealing  with  it  seemed  to  promise  success." 


ANGLO-FRANCO-ITALIAN      PACT     FOR     SUPREME     WAR     COUNCIL. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  between  the  British,  French  and  Italian  Governments,  read  November  14, 
1917,  In  the  House  of  Commons  by  Premier  Lloyd  George,  is  as  follows: 

"First — ^With  a  view  to  better  co-ordination  of  the  military  action  on  the  western  front,  a  Supreme  War 
Council  is  created,  composed  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  a  member  of  the  Government  of  each  of  the  great 
Powers  whose  armies  are  fighting  on  that  front,  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Council  to  other  fronts  to 
be  reserved  for  discussion  with  the  other  great  Powers. 

"Second — The  Supreme  War  Council  has  for  its  mission  to  watch  over  the  general  conduct  of  the  war. 
It  prepares  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governments  and  keeps  Itself  informed  of  their 
execution  and  reports  thereon  to  the  respective  Governments. 

;.^. "Third — The  General  Staff  and  military  commands  of  the  iirmles  of  each  Power  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  military  operations  remain  responsible  to  their  respective  Governments.  y 

"Fourths-General  war  plans  drawn  by  competent  military  authorities  are  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
War  Council,  which,  under  high  authority  of  Government,  insures  its  concordance  and  submits,  if  need  be, 
any  necessary  changes. 

"Fifth^Each  Power  delegates  to  the  Supreme  War  Council  one  permanent  military  representative, 
whose  exclusive  function  is  to  act  as  technical  adviser  to  the  Council. 

"Sixth — Military  representatives  receive  from  the  Government  and  the  competent  military  authorities 
of  their  country  all  proposals,  information  and  documents  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

"Seventh — The  military  representatives  watch  day  by  day  the  situation  of  the  forces  and  the  means  of 
all  kinds  of  which  the  Allies  and  enemy  armies  dispose. 

"Eighth — The  Supreme  War  Council  meets  normally  at  Versailles,  where  the  permanent  military  repre- 
sentatives and  stales  are  est&biished;  they  may  meet  at  other,  places,  according  to  circumstances.  Meetings 
of  the  Supreme  War  Council  take  place  at  least  once  a  month." 


FRENCH      AND      BRITISH      SCIENTIFIC      MISSION      TO      UNITED     STATES. 

The  French  Ministry  of  War  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1917  a  scientific  mission  composed  of  eminent 
French  and  British  scientists  and  army  and  navy  officers  prominently  engaged  in  the  task  of  scientific  de- 
velopment connected  with  the  war.  This  mission  was  headed  by  Prof .  Charles  Fabry,  physicist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Marseilles,  eminent  for  his  contributions  to  optics;  Prof.  H.  Abraham,  of  the  University  of  Paris 
prominent  in  wireless  telegraphy  and  submarine  woric;  M.  le  Due  de  Guiche,  aeronaut  and  eminent  in  re- 
searches in  aerodynamics:  Lieut.  M.  Paternot,  wireless  expert:  Capt.  Dupouey,  of  the  French  Army;  Prof. 
Grignard,  chemist  of  the  University  of  Nancy;  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford,  professor  of  physics  at  the  University 
of  Manchester,  and  Commander  Cyprian  Bridge,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Secretary  of  the  Allied  Inventions  Board. 
These  gentlemen  (excepting  Prof.  Grignard,  who  came  later)  reached  an  American  port  on  the  Espagne  on 
May  28,  and  were  met  by  official  representatives  of  the  War,  Navy  and  Commerce  Departments  of  the 
Government,  and  by  New  York  members  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee  of  the  National  Research  Council. 
They  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  evening  of  May  30,  and  were  received  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  by  Gen.  Crozier,  Chief  of  Ordnance;  Gen.  Squier, 
Chief  Signal  Officer;  Admiral  Griffin,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Navy;  and  other  Government  officers. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  organized  special  conferences  between  the  members  of  the  French 
scientific  mission  and  their  own  officers,  and,  through  the  offices  of  the  National  Research  Council,  with 
Fciontiflc  representatives  of  the  corresponding  research  activities  of  the  United  States.  The  members  of  the 
ii>'3sion  brought  with  them  specimens  of  scientific  instruments  developed  in  France  for  uses  m  the  war,  and 
i.'.iese  instruments  were  exhibited  to  and  discussed  with  Army  and  Navy  officers  and  scientists  engaged  m 
researches  bearing  on  military  problems. 

The  appointment  of  this  mission  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  corresponding  group  of  American 
scientists  was  sent  to  Europe  early  in  April. 1917,  by  the  NationaLResearch  Council  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
conditions  at  the  front.  The  Chairman  of  this  committee  w^S.grof.  Joseph  S.  Ames,  professor  of  physics  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  other  members  were  Dr.'Greorge  K.  Burgess,  metallurgist  at  the  Bureau 


of  Standards;  Prof.  George  S.  Hulett,  chemist  of  Princeton  mi^^i-sity  and  the  Bureau  of  Minfes;  Prof.  Harry 
F.  Reid,  geologist  at  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr.  R.  P.  Strong,  professor  of  tropical  medicine  at  Harvard 
University  and  physlcian-ln-charge  of  the  Serbian  anti-typhus  campaign;  Dr.  Lindsey  Williams,  assistant 
Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  State,  and  Dr.  H.  D.  Dakin,  director  of  the  Herter  Laboratory,  New  York, 
and  member  of  staff  of  British  Government  Medical  Research  Committee.  This  committee  was  received  by 
the  French  Government  and  shown  every  possible  courtesy  and  all  available  information  was  placed  at  ita 
disposal. 
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CRAND    ARWJY    OF    THE    REPUBLIC. 

Headquarters — 1224  State  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Commander-in-Chief — Orlando  A.  Somei-s,  Kokomo,  Ind.  Senior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief — John  L. 
Clem,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Junior  Vice-Commander -in-Chief — John  M.  Vernon,  Chicago,  lU.  Surgeon-General — 
John  M.  Adams,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Chaplain-in-Chief — C.  H.  Frady,  Helena,  Mont. 

OFFICIAL    STAFF. 

Adjutant-General — Robert  W.  McBrlde,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Quartermaster-General— Cola.  D.  R.  Stowlta, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Judge  Advocate-General — Smith  Stimmel,  Fargo,  N.  D.  Inspector-General — Thomas  H. 
Brown,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  National  Patriotic  Instructor — William  C.  Calland,  Springfield,  Mo.  Assistant 
Adjutant-General — C.  A.  Williams,  Portland,  Ore.  Assistant  Quartermaster-General  and  Custodian  of  Records 
— J.  Henry  Holcomb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chief  of  StafT— George  A.  Hosley,  Boston,  Mass.  Senior  Aide- 
de-Camp — Gavin  M.  Storniont,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Departments. 
(44). 


Department  Commanders. 


Assistant  ,Ad  j  utants-General. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cal.  &  Nevada.. 
Colorado  &  Wyo. 
Connecticut .  . .  . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia  &  S.  Car. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

La.  &  Miss 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Mlolugan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska .;.... 
New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. . . . 

New  York 

North  Dakota . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Potomac 

Rhode  Island. .  . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Va.  &  N.  Car. . . 
Wash'nife  Alaska 
West  Virginia. . . 
Wisconsin. ..... 


E.  F.  Quinn,  Birmingham 

Henry  H.  Farrington,  Phoenix 

O.  J.  Kyler,  Little  Rock 

C.  H.  Haskins,  Los  Angeles 

Wm.  H.  Comstock,  Denver 

Benjamin  H.  Cheney,  New  Haven. . . . , 

James  T.  Alexander,  Wilmington 

Jolin  A.  Wallace,  Tampa 

George  E.  Whitman,  Fitzgerald,  Ga. .. . 

George  F.  Kimery,  Boise 

C.  S.  Bentley,  La  Grange 

Samuel  M.  Hench,  Fort  Wayne 

J.  L.  Farrington,  Iowa  Falls 

A.  C.  Pierce,  Junction  City 

J.  R.  Howard,  Lexington 

F,.  T.  Gipson,  New  Orleans 

John  Q.  Adams,  Houlton 

E.  Walter  Giles,  Baltimore 

Daniel  Denny,  Worcester 

William  O.  Lee,  Port  Huron 

Silas  H.  Towler,  Minneapolis 

Thomas  W.  Evans,  St.  Joseph 

Simon  Hauswirth,  Butte 

Wilson  E.  Majors,  Peru 

Charles  W.  Hobbs,  Pelliam 

Walter  S.  Tully,  Roselle  Park 

Jefferson  Raynolds,  East  Las  Vegas 

William  F.  Kirchner,  New  York 

Christian  Schmitt,  Jamestown 

Wm.  A.  Pittenger,  DennLson 

J.  C.  White,  Oklahoma  City 

J.  G.  Chambers,  Portland 

Noah  Dietrich,  Eastou 

A.  H.  Frear,  Washington,  D.  C 

Augustine  A.  Mann,  Central  Falls 

J.  C.  Luce,  Groton 

O.  C.  Kinley,  National  Soldiers'  Home. 

M.  B.  Young,  Weathertord .  .' 

N.  D.  Corsor,  Salt  Lake  City 

C.  T.  S.  Pierce,  Vergennes 

Chas.  H.  Haber,  Nat'l  Sold's'  Home,  Va, 

John  J.  See,  Anacortes,  Wash 

S.  R.  Hanen,  Glen  Easton 

William  A.  Wyse,  Reedsburg 


Total. 


Charles  C.  Chapin,  Birmingham 

A.  J.  Sampson,  Phoenix 

J.  E.  Leas,  Little  Rock 

A.  C.  Shafer,  Los  Angeles 

A.  E.  Irwin,  Denver 

Wm.  M.  Barnum,  Bridgeport 

J.  S.  Litzenberg,  Wilmington 

C.  B.  Bristol,  Tampa : 

C.  J.  Hitch,  Fitzgerald,  Ga 

S.  M.  C.  Reynolds,  Boise 

Henry  C.  Cooke,  Chicago 

J.  R.  Fesler,  Indianapolis 

George  A.  Newman,  Des  Moines 

W.  W.  Denison,  Topeka 

Le  Vant  Dodge,  Berea 

O.  Pilman,  New  Orleans 

Fred.  A.  Motley,  Portland 

R.  C.  Sunstrom,  Baltimore 

Philip  A.  Nordell,  Boston 

Henry  Spaiilding,  Lansing 

Orton  S.  Clark,  St.  Paul 

Wilbur  F  Henry,  St.  Louis 

C.  H.  Frady,  Helena 

A.  M.  Trimble,  Lincoln 

Frank  Battles,  Concord 

G.  D.  Stone,  Elizabeth 

John  A.  Ross,  East  Las  Vegas 

Edw.  J.  Atkln.son,  Albany 

S.  J.  Hill,  Fargo 

W.  S.  Matthews,  Columbus 

L.  Obreiter,  Oklahoma  City 

C.  A.  Williams,  Portland 

S.  P.  Town,  Philadelphia 

O.  H.  Oldroyd,  Washington,  D.  C 

Philip  S.  Chase,  Providence 

C.  A.  B.  Fox,  Sioux  Falls 

B.  F.  Bashor,  Knoxville 

J.  S.  Dunlap,  Dallas 

C.  W.  A.  Schnell,  Salt  Lake  City 

H.  P.  Hunter,  Brattleboro 

G.  W.  Burchfleld  Nat'l  Sold's'  Home  Va, 

V.  J.  Knapp,  Anacortes,  Wash 

T.  S.  Bonar,  Moundsville 

W.  J.  McKay,  Madison 


76 

97 

291 

5,261 

1,591 

2,007 

321 

732 

143 

381 

10,472 

8,205 

7,120 

6,885 

788 

486 

2,630 

1,138 

8,243 

6,257 

2.692 

3,884 

225 

2,911 

1,356 

2,592 

109 

14,045 

222 

13,869 

1,096 

1,778 

14,560 

1,074 

887 

766 

783 

310 

218 

1,526 

346 

2,442 

870 

4,247 


135,931 


The  number  of  Grand  Army  posts  December  31,  1916,  was  5,106.  Losses  by  death  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1916,  were  11,430.  Tlie  first  post  was  organized  at  Decatur,  111.,  April  6,  1866.  The 
first  National  Encampment  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  November,  20,  1866. 

WOMAN'S     RELIEF     CORPS. 

(Auxiliary~t&  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.) 

The  national  officers  chosen  at  the  thirty-fifth  national  convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  August 
22  and  23,  1917,  are:  President — Mrs.  Lois  M.  Knautt,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio.  Senior  Vice-President— 
Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Hoyt,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Junior  Vice-President — Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Savage,  Bangor,  Me. 
Secretary — Mrs.  Eliza  Brown  Daggett,  Attieboro,  Mass.  Treasurer — Mrs.  Estella  E.  Plopper,  Iowa  Falls, 
la.  Chaplain — Mrs.  Rebecca  Shea,  Brookings,  S.  D.  Counselor — Mrs.  Ida  S.  McBride,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Inspector — Mrs.  Florence  L.  P.  Haydn,  Meriden,  Ct.  Instituting  and  Installing  Otricer — Mrs.  Mabel 
C.  Wade,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Patriotic  Instructor — Mrs.  Aida  Smith  Parker,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Press  Corrc- 
svondent — Miss  Mary  E.  Elliot,  Boston,  Mass.     Senior  Aide — Mrs.  Harriett  Hendee,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Woman's  Relief  Corps  was  organized  In  1883  and  has  thirty-six  departments,  comprising  2,642 
corps,  with  a  total  membership  of  160,871.  It  has  expended  for  assis,tance  34,819,994.31.  The  national 
headquarters  is  at  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

NATIONAL    ENCAMPMENTS    AND    COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF,    1902-1917. 


1902— Washington,  D.  C 
1903 — San  Francisco .  .  . 

1904 — ^Boston 

1905 — Boston 

1905 — Denver 

1906 — Minneapolis 

1907— Saratoga 

1908 — Toledo 

1909 — Salt  Lake  City.. . 


♦Thos.  J.  StewartJ't'A. 
*John  C.  BlacKl'lil^'j^ 
*W.  W.  Blackmii'iMiisa. 
tJohn  R.  King,  U7'c; 
.lames  Tanner,  New  York. 
*R.  B.  Brown,  Ohio. 
Charles  G.  Burton,  Mo. 
♦Henry  M.  Nevius,  N.  J. 
Sam'l  R.  Van  Sant,  Minn. 


1910 — Atlantic  City John  E.  Gilman,  Mass. 

1911 — Rochester Harvey  M.  Trimble,  lU. 

1912 — -Los  Angeles Alfred  B.  Beers.  Ct. 

1913 — Chattanooga Wash'n  Gardner,  Mich. 

1914 — Detroit David  J.  Palmer,  la. 

1915— Washington,  D.  C.Elias  R.  Monfort,  Ohio. 
1916 — Kansas  City,  Mo..Wm.  J.  Patterson,  Pa. 
1917 — Boston Orlando  A.  Somers,  Ind. 


*  Deceased,    t  After  the  death  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  Senior  Vice-Commander  succeeded  him. 
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CHILD     LABOR     IN     THE     WARRING     COUNTRIES. 

(A  summary,  by  the  Clilldren's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
Chief.    The  data  were  gathered  by  Anna  Rocliester.) 

The  first  ellect  In  every  country  of  the  European  war  was  a  period  of  widespread  unemployment,  ac- 
companied by  tremendous  pressure  in  the  few  industries  which  were  Immediately  necessary  for  war  sup- 
plies. The  activities  of  labor  exchanges  were  extended  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  labor,  and  in  many 
places  labor  restrictions  were  relaxed,  since  this  was  thought  necessary  to  intensify  pioductlon.  Experi- 
ence proved,  however,  that  the  relaxing  of  standards  failed  of  its  purpose.  In  England  and  JYance,  and 
more  recently  In  Italy,  after  the  redistribution  of  labor  had  been  effected  and  an  actual  .shortage  of  workers 
had  replaced  the  earlier  unemployment,  definite  steps  were  taken  by  the  Governments  to  restore  the  pro- 
visions of  the  labor  law,  because  they  were  found  to  be  essential  not  only  to  the  conservation  of  the  avail- 
able workera  but  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  their  output. 

On  the  other  hand  some  countries  resisted  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  any  such  breaking  down  of 
the  labor  law  and  maintained,  or  even  advanced,  their  labor  restrictions.  No  special  exemptions  are  re- 
ported from  Hungary;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  lengthening  of  legal  overtime  in  the  Australian 
State  of  Victoria,  school-attendance  and  child-labor  laws  have  not  been  relaxed  in  any  pari,  of  Canada, 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand.  They  have  been  strengthened  during  the  war  in  South  Australia  .ind  in  four 
Canadian  Provinces.  In  England  and  France  also  Official  proposals  have  been  made  to  reorganize  and  ex- 
tend secondary  education  in  ways  which  would  directly  affect  the  employment  «l  children  and  raise  the 
standard  of  their  protection. 

Switzerland  toward  the  end  of  1915  defined  more  exactly  the  exemptions  which  might  be  granted  under 
the  special  war  decree  of  1914  and  made  it  plain  that  night  work  by  girls  under  eighteen  and  boys  under 
sixteen  would  not  be  permitted  and  that  the  fourteen-year  age  limit  for  employment  must  be  obsei-ved. 
In  other  countries,  where  standard,s  have  been  relaxed  and  no  official  action  has  been  taken  toward  their 
restoration  protests  and  agitation  by  labor  organizations,  physicians,  or  social  workers  are  reported.  In 
Germany  and  in  Austria-Hungary  houi's  of  labor  have  been  shortened  in  certain  specified  industries  for 
the  sake  of  conserving  materials.  Thus,  Germ.any  in  1915  forbade  night  work  in  bakeries;  limited  the  work 
in  spinning,  weaving,  and  hosiery  mills  to  ten  hours  a  day  and  five  days  a  week;  prohibited  the  use  of  power 
machinery  for  cutting  textiles;  and  permitt-ed  the  use  of  power  macliinery  for  sewing,  buttonholing,  etc., 
only  thirty  hours  a  week.  Hungary  has  forbidden  night  work  in  bakeries.  Austria  has  withdrawn  the 
power  to  grant  exemptions  for  overtime  and  night  work  in  establishments  using  cotton,  except  on  m-geat 
orders  for  the  army. 

In  general  the  relaxing^of  labor  standards  diiring  the  war  has  fallen  into  three  classes.  First  and  most 
general  is  the  lengthening  of  hours  of  wo.rk,  including  night  v7ork  and  Sunday  work  and  more  or  less  unlim- 
ited overtime.  Some  such  exemptions  have  been  reported  from  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria 
(but  not  Hungary),  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Russia.  The  Australian  Province.  Victoria,  in  1914  length- 
ened slightly  the  amount  of  overtime  permitted  to  women  and  girls,  but  Victoria's  prshent  limit  for  special 
overtime  is  shorter  than  that  fixed  in  times  of  peace  in  the  European  countries. 

Second  is  a  lowering  of  the  age  requirement  for  children  entering  industry.  In  this  Italy  has  made  the 
most  general  provision,  permitting  boys  of  twelve  whose  fathers  are  soldiers  to  go  to  work  without  regard 
to  the  educational  standard  formerly  required  of  all  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  France  in  1915  admitted 
children  of  eleven  years  and  six  months,  instead  of  twelve  years,  to  the  July  examination  for  primary  cer- 
tificate which  would  exempt  from  school  attendance.  In  England  local  authorities  in  certain  districts  have 
been  excusing  children  from  the  requirements  of  the  school-attendance  law  for  agriculture  and  other  "suit- 
able" employments.  In  Germany  special  exemptions  from  the  age  limit  for  child  labor  are  provided  for 
In  the  emergency  law  of  August  4,  1914,  but  how  generally  they  have  been  granted  does  not  appear. 

In  the  third  place  women  and  young  persons  have  been  employed  in  dangerous,  injurious,  or  heavy 
work  formerly  prohibited  by  law.  The  war  legislation  in  Germany  and  Russia,  for  example,  specifically 
provided  for  the  granting  of  permission  to  women  and  young  persons  to  work  underground  in  coal  mines. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  Arms  and  Munitions  in  Fi-ance  authorized  the  employment  of  girls  under  eighteen 
In  Government  powder  plants,  from  which  they  had  formerly  been  excluded.  In  addition,  women  have 
been  employed  in  some  occupations  in  winch  men  only  were  formerly  engaged  and  for  which  little  or  no 
protection  was  provided  by  law.  Again,  iu  some  cases  new  dangers  have  developed  for  wliich  former  laws 
made  no  specific  provision.  Quite  as  important  as  the  temporary  granting  of  exemptions  is  the  postpone- 
ment of  laws  which  had  been  passed  before  the  war  but  had  not  yet  become  effective.  Conspicuou.^  ex- 
amples are  the  Federal  factory  act  iu  Switzerland,  which  had  been  passed  in  June,  1914,  and  awaited  the 
word  of  tlie  Federal  Council  to  supersede  the  former  law;  the  conventions  of  lierne  regarding  night  work 
of  young  persons  and  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  which  had  not  taken  effect 
in  Italy  when  the  war  began;  and  the  decree  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  non  and  steel  industries  in  Ger- 
many. 

EXTENT   OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

In  considering  the  labor  standards  of  belligerent  nations  during  the  war,  it  should  be  remembered 
th.at  these  stand.ards  in  European  countries  were  in  time  of  peace  lower  than  those  accepted  by  public  opinion 
and  by  legislation  in  this  country.  It  is  significant,  moreover,  that  the  British  colonies  which  have  main- 
tained or  advanced  their  labor  standards  in  war  time  have,  alone  amon^  the  belligerent  nations,  enforced 
in  time  of  peace  re.strictions  of  hours  for  women  and  children  which  are  fairly  comparable  with  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Federal  child-labor  law  and  the  laws  affecting,  women  in  the  more  advanced  States  of  this 
country.  The  point  which  docs  stand  out  unmistakably  from  the  foreign  experience  is  the  general  realiza- 
tion that  the  labor  standards  achieved  in  time  of  peace  are  none  too  high  to  promote  the  efBciency  of  work, 
the  Intensity  of  output,  o,nd  the  general  level  of  health  which,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  nation's  wel- 
fare in  w.ar  time.  The  disorganization  of  industry  and  the  exceptional  labor  conditions  which  have  been 
permitted  would  have  seriously  affected  the  welfare  of  women  and  children  even  if  there  had  been  no  in- 
crease in  the  number  at  work,  since  even  before  the  war  tl\ey  were  employed  extensii'ely  in  the  European 
countries.     But  in  addition  new  workers  have  everywlicre  been  drawn  Into  industry  during  the  war. 

In  England  and  Wales  in  1911  more  than  4,300,000  women  and  girls  were  employed.  This  was  about 
one-third  (32.5  per  cent.)  of  the  total  female  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age  reported  r.t  work  was  146,417.  Of  these,  10,424  were  employed  in  agri- 
culture. There  were  34,152  half-timers,  children  under  fomteen,  who  attended  school  part  of  the  day 'and 
worked  part  of  the  day.  The  whole  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  Great  Britain  ten  years  of  age  and  less 
than  fifteen  was  3,499,688.  ,  ,).,. 

\  In  France  in  1911  more  than  seven  and  a  half  million  fwqriien  and  girls  were  employed,  38.7  per  cent. 
of  the  total  female  population  of  all  ages.  Nearly  three  ans  a;;Q}!arter  m.llilon  of  them  were  in  agriculture 
and  over  two  and  a  half  million  in  occupations  classified  as  ii\^«^.ry.  Of  the  3,292,502  children  ten  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  657,425  were  at  work,  and  about  half  of  these  working  children  were  in  agriculture.  For 
the  same  year  It  Is  reported  that  336,040  boys  and  girls,  280,578  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  employed 
In  occupations  subject  to  Inspection  by  the  Ministry  ol  Labor;  the  total  number  of  young  people  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  was  just  short  of  four  million. 

The  number  of  women  8,nd  ghls  over  sixteen  yeai-s  of  age  at  work  in  Germany  in  1907  was  about  seven 
and  one-half  million,  37.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  the  Empire.  A  little  more  than  four  millions 
Ol  those  employed  were  engaged  iu  agriculture.    Oi  the  2,441,976  boys  and  girls  fourteen,  but  under  sixteen 
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years  of  age,  60.1  per  cent.,  or  1,468,982,  were  employed,  including  606,673  agricultural  workers.  Of  the 
20  168  636  children  under  fourteen,  183,428  boys  and  113,368  girls  were  employed;  and  68.7  per  cent,  of  these 
working  boys  and  81.2  per  cent,  of  these  working  girls  were  in  agriculture.  In  addition,  1,060.812  women 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  over  and  188,571  girts  below  that  age  were  employed  as  household  servants. 

Even  in  Italy,  where  It  is  generally  supposed  that  women  are  averse  to  Industrial  employment,  the 
figures  for  1911  sliow  that  out  of  a  total  of  13,680,201  girls  and  women  above  ten  years  of  age,  1,402,362 
were  then  employed  in  industry  and  nearly  three  millions  were  working  in  agriculture.  Of  the  1,861,727 
boys  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  more  th.au  half  were  at  work  either  In  industry  or  in  agriciiltme. 

In  the  United  States  there  was  a  marked  increase  between  1900  and  1910  in  the  percentage  of  womea 
employai,  and  the  latter  census  reports  that  23.4  per  cent,  of  the  thirty-four  and  a  half  million  women  and 
girls  over  ton  years  of  age  were  at  work.  Of  the  five  and  one-hall  million  boys  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
in  1910  in  nils  country  1,353,139  were  at  work. 

AVliile  these  ligm-es  can  not  be  used  for  a  comparison  of  different  countries  because  of  variations  in 
the  basis  of  the  statistics,  tliey  do  unmistakably  indicate  a  longer  period  of  education  for  young  people 
and  a  loss  genera!  employment  of  women  in  industry  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe.  Few  figures 
are  available  to  siiow  bow  many  more  women  and  children  have  been  drawn  into  gainful  employment  dur- 
ing the  war  bv  the  extraordinary  demand  for  labor  which  is  reported  for  certain  occupations  in  every 
country.  I'rorfi  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  come  reports  of  a  great  Increase  in  home  work,  with  Its  custo- 
mary evils  of  long  hours  and  low  wages,  in  connection  with  army  contracts  for  clothing  and  other  supplies; 
and  home  work  almost  invariably  includes  the  employment  of  children. 

In  all  European  countries  the  demand  for  childreu  and  women  in  agricultural  work  has  been  very 
great.  Furloughs  from  school  for  a  limited  period  are  permitted  by  the  school-attendance  laws  in  France 
and  Holland.  In  Russia  the  movement  for  compulsory  school  attendance  miiich  was  under  way  before  the 
war  has  been  seriously  hampered  and  the  attendance  of  children  who  have  been  enrolled  is  reported  to  be 
more  Irregular  than  usual  because  of  work  they  have  to  do  at  home  and  in  the  fields.  In  England  certain 
exemptions  are  permitted  by  law  and  others  have  been  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.  The 
actual  number  of  children  engaged  in  agricuitui-al  work  can  not  be  estimated  for  any  counti^.  An  inter- 
esting side  light  on  what  agricultural  employment  of  children  may  mean  comes  from  Russia,  where  some 
600  refugee  children  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  ese  were  organized  In  colonies  by  an  agency  of  the 
City  Council  of  Moscow  for  toe  double  purpose  of  helping  the  peasant.^  hi  their  summer  work  in  the  fields 
and  of  saving  the  children  from  the  harmful  influences  of  the  capital.  On  the  oasis  oi  a  medical  examlna^ 
tion  the  children  were  divided  into  two  groups— those  able  to  give  help  on  farms  to  a  great  extent  and 
those  who  needed  rest  and  recuperation.  I'he  latter,  making  up  eight  out  of  the  nineteen  colonies,  aJao 
worked;  but  it  was  arranged  that  tliey  could  only  help  in  the  household  and  do  "light"  field  work, 

IN  ENGLAND. 

From  the  British  Board  of  Education  we  learn  that  while  ordinarily  in  Great  Britain  some  450,000 
children  pass  out  of  the  elementary  schools  annually  at  oil  about  the  age  of  fourteen  the  number  was  in- 
creased by  approximately  10  per  cent,  during  the  year  1915.  These  additional  45,000  children  were  prac- 
tically all  legally  entitled  to  leave  school.  Further,  since  September,  1914,  a  very  large  number  of  children 
who  were  still  of  compulsoi-y  school-attendance  ages  have  been  excused  by  the  local  education  authorities 
lor  full-time  agricultural  employment  or  (In  a  few  cases)  for  suitable  light  employment  in  cities.  "Broadly 
speaking,  it  is  probable  that  together  these  figures  do  not  fully  represent  the  total  loss."  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr  Herbert  Fisher,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  April, 
1917,  that  with  the  greater  prosi)crity  of  the  working  classes  since  the  war  the  enrollment  In  secondary- 
schools  has  increased.  .  ,  

From  various  British  soiu'ces  come  reports  of  high  wages  for  boys  in  unskilled  occupations  and  spe- 
cial complaint  of  the  large  Increase  of  young  boys  in  street  trades.  II  ia  stated  tliat  the  scarcity  of  boy 
labor  has  caused  girls  to  enter  occupations  in  which  they  have  not  formerly  been  employed,  but  the  oc- 
cupations are  not  specifled.  The  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazette  speaks  also  of  the  shifting  of  Juvenile  labor 
from  one  district  to  another  in  a  way  apparently  unknown  before  the  war.  The  number  of  women  gain- 
fully employed  In  Great  Britain  had  increased  by  almost  one-third  between  July,  1914,  and  January,  1917, 
according  to  reports  from  employers.  And  of  the  1,072,000  women  who  were  added  to  the  number  of  wage 
earners  during  that  period,  all  but  1,000  were  said  to  be  directly  replacing  men.  About  147,000  of  these 
new  wage  earners  were  in  Government  establishments  and  270,000  in  privately  owned  metal  worits.  Just 
what  proportion  of  these  two  groups  are  at  v/oik  in  munition  plants  is  not  stated.  The  clothing  trades, 
which  were  distinctly  women's  occupations  before  the  war,  and  the  paper  and  printing  trades  report  a  small 
decrease  in  the  number  of  women  employed.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  figures  do  not  include 
the  displacement  of  women,  estimated  at  about  300,000,  from  domestic  service  or  from  vcvy  small  work- 
shops in  the  dressmaking  trade.  Between  July,  1914,  and  October,  1916,  women  railway  employees  had 
increased  from  11,000  to  33,000,  and  women  brewery  workers  from  8,000  to  18,000. 

IN  GERMANY. 

Reports  of  increased  employment  of  women  In  Germany  are  based  on  the  returns  of  the  sickness  in- 
Quranco  funds,  for  in  Germany  practically  all  industrially  employed  women  must  be  insured.  On  Septem- 
ber 1,  1915,  the  number  of  women  insured  against  sickness  in  the  sick  Inauinnco  funds  reporting  to  the  Im- 
perial Bureau  of  Statistics  exceeded  by  600,000  the  number  insured  on  February  1,  1915.  Tlic  increase  was- 
120,000  for  the  city  of  Greater  Berlin  alone.  In  quoting  these  figures  Frnst  Francke  refers  also  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  metal  industry  in  the  Dusseldorf  di.3trict  before  the  war  which  found  913  women  employed 
there;  In  December,  1914,  the  number  was  0,928.  He  states  further  that  in  the  spring  of  1915  the  mining 
establishments  of  Prussia  eneaged  an  additional  group  of  3,000  women  and  8,000  ciiildrcn  fourteen  to  six- 
teen years  old.  The  women  in  the  Prussian  mines  were  employed  in  1915  only  above  ground,  but  some  of 
the  children  "because  of  the  removal  ol  part  of  the  protective  rcstrlclions  (^an  also  be  employed  under- 
ground. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  a  growing  care  for  health  and  safety  in  Industry  accontpanles  the  increasing 
number  of  women  and  young  persons  employed."  A  news  item  from  London  states  that  on  July  1,  1916, 
no  fewer  than  3,827,640  women  were  at  work  in  the  metal  trades  In  Germany.  That  women's  work  In  metal 
trades  in  Germany  Is  not  confined  to  the  munition  factories  appears  from  such  a  statement  as  the  following: 

In  wire  factories,  women  are  employed  at  wire  spooling,  at  the  wire  weaving  machine,  and  at  wire  draw- 
ing. In  so-called  "pottery"  foundries  women  work  at  the  machine  mold  for  cast  Iron  cooking  pots.  A 
smelter  hi  Upper  Silesia  employs  about  fifty  womei  in  blast  furnaces.  twcnty-Hve  In  coke  ovens,  and  sixty 
in  steel  and  rolling  mills.  These  women  are  obliged  to  do  Sunday  and  overtime  work.  Another  smelter 
employs  about  twenty-five  women  at  blast  furnaces  and  about  twenty  at  Martin  furnaces  and  in  the  steel 
works.  In  still  another  a  particularly  strong  woman  is  employed  as  stokci-  of  a  furnace.  Those  are  all  oc- 
cupations foB'Which  formerly  only  strong  men  were  used. 

Various  other  references  are  found  tO'iv^yJnen's  employment  in  Germany  In  occupations  wJilch  were 
formerly  men's  and  for  which  it  Is  said  tlia^  hfew  restrictions  should  be  provided  In  order  to  protect  the 
tiealtii  of  the  women.  Unfortunately  few  ©^^flian  publications  have  been  received  since  the  spring  of  1916 
and  no  other  figures  on  the  employment  of  women  and  children  are  available.  An  exodus  of  German  chll- 
Sreu  from  the  usual  blind-alley  occupations  Is  indicated  by  t'le  dlfflcultj'  of  getting  boys  for  odd  Jobs,  mes- 
,3enger8,  errands,  and  other  unskilled  "nomad"  work.  "All  young  boys  with  any  ambition  now  become  ap- 
iJrentlces  in  skilled  trades  because  they  are  much  needed  and  are  paid  very  differently  from  peace-tm 
i-atos;  or  else  they  become  lathe  workers  in  munition  factories,  or  enter  the  postal  service.  Formerly  ty 
.larents  had  to  make  sacrifices  and  pay  for  the  Instruction  of  the  boy,  but  now  he  makes  while  an  apptv.. 
tlce  as  much  as  the  imskllled  youthful  worker  used  to  make." 
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Kvcn  more  iiitompleto  are  the  figures  available  for  France,  Italy,  and  Russia.  We  learn  from  the 
Bulletin  du  Ministers  du  Travail,  for  example,  that  in  April,  nearly  50,000  industrial  establishments,  not 
including  State-owned  munition  works  or  railways,  tramways,  mines,  and  quarries,  had  replaced  by  otliei 
worlccrs  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  wage  earners  who  had  been  mobilized.  These  establishments  had  em- 
ployed before  the  war  one  and  three-quarter  milUon  worlcers  of  both  se.\es  and  all  ages  and  of  these  approxi- 
mately 420,000  men  (24  per  cent.)  had  been  called  to  the  colors.  In  April,  1916,  the  places  of  some  87,800 
had  been  filled,  but  how  these  new  workers  were  distributed  among  men  above  military  age,  and  women, 
boys,  and  girls  does  not  appear.  A  marked  increase  of  women  workers  on  French  railway^  is  reported. 
For  example,  it  is  stated  by  the  Journal  des  Debats  that  the  percentage  of  women  railway  employees  ia 
France  in  November,  1916,  was  growing  daily  and  had  already  risen  to  proportions  varying  from  one  in  ten 
to  one  in  six  on  different  lines.  From  France  come  reports  also  of  women's  work  in  furnace  industries.  Aa 
early  as  August,  1915,  the  bulletin  of  the  Minister  of  Labor  states  that  "Certain  of  the  new  occupations  in 
which  women  are  employed  seem  injurious  to  their  health  and  under  normal  circumstances  the  question 
would  arise  whetlier  the  employment  of  women  in  tliese  occupations  should  not  be  regulated."  In  July, 
1916,  the  French  Government  ordered  that  all  soldiers  detailed  to  munition  work  must  so  far  as  possible 
be  replaced  by  women,  and  even  earlier  it  had  been  ordered  that  women  should  be  employed  instead  of  men 
in  office  work  and  house  service  at  army  headquarters.  In  September,  1916,  the  Minister  of  Munitiona 
stated  that  300,000  women  had  gone  into  the  munition  works. 

IN  ITALY. 
Similar  orders  were  issued  in  Italy  in  circulars  of  August  23  and  September  28,  1916,  which  stated 
that  by  October  31,  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  military  age  in  the  munition  works  must  be  replaced  by 
women  and  boys  and  that  by  December  31  the  percentage  must  be  brought  up  to  80.  Tlie  second  cir- 
cular states  that  of  the  355,349  wage  earners  employed  at  that  time  in  822  munition  works  only  45,628, 
or  13  per  cent.,  were  women.  By  December  31,  1916,  according  to  the  report  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Munitions  published  early  in  the  current  year,  the  number  of  women  employed  in  war  industries  had 
risen  to  90,000,  as  against  430,000  men,  or  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  employees  as  compared 
with  4  per  cent,  in  November,  1915.  In  some  plants  the  percentage  of  women  has  risen  to  90,  and  even  95. 
While  emphasizing  the  remarkable  rapidity  of  this  increase,  the  report  points  out  the  necessity  of  a  much 
more  general  displacement  of  men  by  women,  discusses  the  growth  of  technical  training  schools  for  women 
munition  workers,  and  expresses  the  expectation  of  a  continually  increasing  response  of  Italian  women  to 
the  needs  of  the  war  industries.  How  far  this  expectation  has  been  realized,  material  available  in  this 
country  does  not  yet  show.  As  in  France,  the  employment  of  women  in  auxiliary  army  services  in  Italy 
has  been  encouraged.  Clerical  work,  kitchen'  work,  laundry  work,  general  cleaning  and  other  work  in  mili- 
tary hospitals,  and  clerical  work  in  territorial  offices  are  especially  referred  to. 

The  only  Italian  figures  received  concerning  the  employment  of  boys  during  the  war  refer  to  munition 
works  in  Lombardy.  They  are  based  on  reports  from  660  factories  employing  about  100,000  workers  in 
June,  1914,  and  145,000  workers  in  June,  1916.  The  number  and  percentage  of  boys  employed  was  small 
and  showed  little  change;  1,297  boys  under  twenty-one,  or  1.28  per  cent.,  were  employed  in  1914,  and  2,076 
boya  under  twenty-one,  or  1.42  per  cent.,  in  1916.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  women  and  girls  in 
these  plants  had  more  than  tripled  and  the  percentage  of  women  and  girls  among  all  woriters  had  risen  from 
4.77  per  cent,  in  1914  to  9.97  i)er  cent,  in  June,  1916.  This  indication  of  the  slight  employment  of  boys  in 
comparison  with  that  of  women  and  girls  is  borne  out  by  the  report  of  the  National  Committee  for  Muni- 
tions. 

"It  may  be  noted  tliat  the  number  of  boys  in  comparison  with  women  is  very  small  in  large  and  me- 
dium sized  establishments;  and  greater  on  the  other  hand  in  unimportant  ones.  The  reasons  for  this  dis- 
tribution of  juvenile  workers  in  contrast  with  that  of  female  employees  are  evidently  to  be  sought  in  the 
fact  that  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  the  o\itput  of  boys  is  less  than  that  of  women,  so  that  while  the 
boys  may  be  usefully  employed  in  establishments  which  carry  on  small  secondary  operations  they  are  on 
the  other  hand  less  adapted  to  take  part  in  the  large,  complex,  and  very  fatiguing  processes  of  plants  of  the 
first  importance.  Tlie  economic  factor  doubtless  also  helps  to  determine  the  distribution;  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  factories  of  limited  range  and  productivity  should  prefer  to  utilize  boys  either  on  account  of  the 
low  wages  or  because  their  employment  exacts  fewer  hygienic  safeguards  and  precautions." 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  (Milan,  February  2,  1917)  tells  us  that  for  the  advantage  of  pupils  working  m 
munitions  factories  the  committee  of  Tuscan  teachers  has  submitted  various  practical  proposals  to  the 
Minister  Rufflnl.  Among  tliese  is  one  to  divide  the  school  year  into  two  periods,  one  of  which  should  be 
reserved — from  June  to  October — for  those  who  have  given  service  in  the  factories.  An  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Moscow  Russklia  Viedomosti  on  July  3  (16),  1915,  gives  a  picture  of  the  effect  of  war  upon 
women's  work  in  Russia. 

IN  RUSSIA. 

"Since  the  war  the  use  of  women's  work  in  industries  has  largely  increased,  particularly  the  number 
of  women  working  in  metallurgical  establishments  which  before  the  war  did  not  eraoloy  women  and  even 
avoided  them.  At  first  women  were  employed  only  in  the  mo.st  unskilled  occupations  of  a  general  char- 
acter. But  gradually  their  labor  was  tried  in  more  skilled  occupations  at  the  bench  and  machines.  The 
women  passed  the  test.  Moreover,  the  experiment  showed  that  substitution  of  women  lor  men  had  some 
economic  advantages  for  the  factories.  As  a  result,  women  were  employed  not  only  from  necessity,  but 
because  of  profits.  Women  were  taken  on  by  various  mechanical .  shops,  including  blacksmiths.'  There 
were  factories  where  no  women  were  found  a  year  ago  and  now  they  constitute  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  all  the 
employees;  and  this  percentage  is  growing  rapidly.  The  more  highly  paid  man's  labor  is  being  replaced  by 
the  cheaper  woman's  labor.  The  changes  are  striking.  The  women  employing  servants  began  to  complain 
of  scarcity  of  help  and  of  the  increased  demands  made  by  domestics.  In  the  regions  observed  by  the  author 
the  factories  until  now  had  been  closed  to  women.  The  men  were  working  and  the  wives  taking  care  of  the 
Children;  many  workers'  families  had  their  children  in  high  schools. 

"The  same  thing  happened  in  villages  where  the  amount  of  land  owned  by  peasants  was  insufficient 
and  required  outside  earnings;  men  were  working  the  whole  year  around,  women  often  gave  birth  to  children 
while  at  work,  and  children  of  tender  age  were  also  employed.  At  present  there  is  a  necessity  greater  than 
ever  before  to  use  women's  work.  Their  labor  is  now  required  by  the  State.  The  consequences  are  complex. 
If  the  women  at  present  plow  the  fields  where  they  never  did  so  before,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  have  come 
nearer  to  the  protection  of  women  and  motherhood,  to  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  It  the  women  at  present 
work  in  slaughter  houses,  blacksmith  shops,  carpenter  shops,  and  other  factories,  it  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  solved  the  Important  questions  of  social  legislation.  On  the  contrary.  It  can  be  stated  that  in  view 
of  the  increased  demand  for  women's  work  the  questions  of  social  legislation  become  more  urgent." 

Other  occupations  in  which  Russian  women  liave  been  lately  employed  during  the  war  include  varlqas 
lUnds  of  raiU-oad  work  and  work  in  inns  and  restaurantft'lJ  the  Minister  of  Ways  of  Commimicatton. 
Trepov,  early  in  1916,  issued  an  order  permitting  an  incresfisi^ln'the  number  of  women  employees  on  rail- 
roads for  the  period  of  the  war  up  to  25  per  cent,  of  all  e'nf¥>lUyees.  Their  employment  as  conductors  is 
especially  referred  to,  and  in  the  cities  of  Kiev  and  Odessa  it  is  reported  that  classes  were  opened  for  train- 
ing women  as  conductors.  General  references  are  found  in  Russian  publications  to  the  substitution  of  chil- 
dren for  older  workers  but  no  data  are  available  as  to  the  industrial  occupations  in  which  they  are  most 
largely  employed.  Street  trading  by  young  children  has  increased  and  some  as  young  as  five  years  of  age 
are  said  to  be  engaged  in  this  work.  A  member  of  the  City  Duma  of  Moscow,  appealing  to  that  body  to 
help  these  children,  stated:     "The  retail  sale  of  newspapers  is  mostly  In  the  hands  of  growing  children. 
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with  the  leaving  of  the  adult  workers  Tor  tiie  frout,  Uiiur  places  wore  taken  by  growing'  I'oys  and  girls  work- 
ing on  the  streets  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night." 

In  spite  of  her  neutrality  Netherlands  has.  of  course,  been  deeply  affected  by  the  war.  As  industrial 
life  has  gradually  adjusted  itself  to  these  war  conditions  and  to  the  mobilization  of  the  army,  there  bus 
been  on  the  one  hand  continued  unemployment  and  on  the  other  a  slight  increase  in  child  and  woman 
labor.  This  Increase  has  been  especially  marked  in  certain  industries.  The  proportion  of  women  and  girls 
among  all  wage  earners  in  industrial  establishments  employing  more  than  twenty-five  pensons  rose  from 
20  per  cent  in  May,  1914,  to  22  per  cent,  in  May,  1916.  The  number  of  young  children  twelve  and  thir- 
teen years  of  age  who  were  at  work  had  decreased  in  1913  and  again  in  1914.  The  number  rose  again  in 
1915,  but  did  not  reach  the  total  reported  for  1912  or  1913  A  census  of  all  Indusries  shows  from  1914  to 
1916  an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  employment  of  boys  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  of  16  per  ceiit.  in 
the  employment  of  girls  under  seventeen,  and  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  in  the  employment  of  women 
seventeen  years  of  age  and  over.  The  increase  in  the  employment  of  men  seventeen  years  of  age  and  over 
in  the  same  period  was  only  2  per  cent.  In  the  clothing  trades  and  the  metal  industry,  including  shipbuild- 
ing, these  percentages  of  increase  are  much  higher. 

BRITISH   COLONIES. 

There  has  been  no. weakening  of  labor  laws  affecting  women  and  children  in  New  Zealand  or  in  any 
Canadian  Province,  and  Manitoba  has  during  the  war  reduced  the  overtime  permitted  to  women  and  girls. 
The  only  alteration  in  factory  laws  for  women  and  children  in  any  Australian  State  has  been  an  increase  in 
overtime  permitted  by  law  in  Victoria,  but  the  present  limit  in  Victoria  is  shorter  than  that  fixed  by  Euro- 
pean laws  before  the  war.  The  pressure  of  demand  for  labor  in  these  British  colonies  may  be  guessed  from 
the  large  numbers  of  men  who  have  gone  to  the  front.  Canada  has  sent  from  civil  to  military  life  one- 
nineteenth  of  her  total  population,  or  440,000  men  from  among  8,322,000  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages; 
.In  New  Zealand,  one-fourteenth  of  the  population  has  enlisted,  or  80,593  men  from  a  total  population  of 
1,160,000. 

In  Manitoba,  Canada  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  1916,  overtime  allowed  in  apeciiil  cases  for  women 
and  young  girls  in  factories  is  reduced  so  that  working  hours  may  never  exceed  twelve  hours  a  day  or  sixty 
hours  a  week,  instead  of  twelve  and  one-half  hours  a  day  and  seventy-two  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  and 
overtime  may  now  be  permitted  on  only  thirty-six  days  in  the  year.  The  working  hours  may  not  ordinar- 
ily exceed  nine  per  day  and  fifty-four  per  week. 

In  Victoria,  by  public  general  st.atutes  of  1913  and  1914,  overtime  allowed  in  special  cases  to  women 
and  girls  and  to  boys  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  is  increased  so  that  working  hours  may  amount  to 
fifty-seven  hours  a  week  during  eight  weeks  in  the  year,  instead  of  fifty-one  hours  a  week,  including  over- 
time on -ten  days  in  the  year.  The  working  hours  may  not  ordinarily  exceed  eight  per  day  and  forty-eight 
per  week. 

Compulsory  school-attendance  laws  have  been  mamtamed  during  the  war  without  a  lowering  of  the 
required  standards  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  This  is  especially  significant  in  New  Zealand, 
Alberta,  and  the  Australian  States — South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania — where  attend- 
ance is  compulsory  under  specified  ages  throughout  the  entire  school  terra,  except  for  children  who  have 
completed  the  elementary  school  course.  The  standard  of  school  attendance  laws  has  been  raised  since 
August  1,  1914,  in  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Saskatchewan  and  South  Australia,  and  Manitoba  passed  its 
first  compulsory  school-attendance  law  in  March,  1916.  In  Nova  Scotia  attendance  is  required  for  the  entire 
term  in  all  cities  and  towns,  instead  ot  only  120  days  a  year.  In  Ontario  the  local  educafon  authority  may 
require  attendance  of  adolescents  under  seventeen  years  of  age  who  are  exempt  from  attendance  under 
the  Truancy  Act  at  dav  classes  or  night  class:?s.  Exceptions  may  be  made  if  the  adolescent  has  been  granted 
special  exemption  by  the  board  or  committee  of  the  school  he  would  otherwise  attend,  or  if  he  is  sick  or  has 
a  senior  pul^lic  school  diploma.  In  Saskatchewan  every  child  over  seven  and  under  fourteen  is  required  to 
attend  school  for  the  whole  time  during  which  the  school  is  open  each  year.  Formerly  children  in  rural 
districts  were  required  to  attend  100  teaching  days  a  year  and  children  in  towns  150  days  a  year. 

In  Manitoba  school  attendance  is  required  for  the  full  term  for  all  children  seven  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  with  exemptions  for  sickness,  or  distance  from  school,  or  completion  of  elementary  school  course.  Also, 
the  child  may  be  excused  by  a  justice  of  tlie  peace  or  by  the  principal  of  the  school  for  not  more  than  six 
•weeks  a  term  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  child  is  needed  for  husbandry  or  work  at  home  because  of  poverty. 
In  South  Austr.alia  the  .school-attendance  law  is  made  to  apply  to  all  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of 
age  instead  of  only  to  those  from  seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  attendance  is  now  I'equired  for  the 
entire  school  term. 

One  of  the  European  belligerents,  Hungary,  has  apparently  made  no  special  war  exemptions. 

NEW  PLANS   FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  England  and  France  proposals  have  been  made  not  only  to  establish  new  systems  of  continuation 
schools  and  additional  opportunities  for  industrial  education,  but  also  to  require  part-time  school  attendance 
ot  boys  and  girls  wlio  are  now  exempt  from  school-attendance  laws.  In  England  it  is  recommended  that 
the  school-leaving  age  be  raised  to  fourteen  years  without  exemptions  and  that  all  young  people  under 
eighteen,  who  are  not  attending  the  regular  schools,  should  be  enrolled  in  part-time  cl.osses.  France  does 
not  propose  to  raise  the  .school-leaving  age,  but  a  bill  is  pending  whicli  would  require  part-time  attendance 
of  girls  under  eighteen  and  boys  under  twenty.  In  presenting  this  bill  M.  Viviani  referred  to  the  fact  that 
It  would  not  only  enforce  part-time  attendance  of  adolescents,  but  would  incidentally  secure  better  en- 
forcement of  elementary  school-attendance  iirovisioiis.  The  English  plan  is  based  on  reports  made  by  a 
special  departmental  committee  on  juvenile  education  in  relation  to  employment  after  the  war.  The  re- 
ports emphasize  the  new  conception  of  the  child's  relation  to  education  and  to  industry  and  the  importance 
of  real  preparation  for  future  work. 

WAR  EXEMPTIONS. 

The  power  to  grant  special  w.ar-time  exemptions  to  labor  laws  affecting  women  and  children  was  secured 
by  legislation  or  by  decree  during  the  first  month  of  the  war  in  Germany  and  Austria  and  in  the  two  neutral 
countries,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  In  France  Inspectors  were  authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Labor  to  grant 
the  exemptions  for  the  national  defense  which  wore  provided  for  in  the  labor  code.  The  Russian  exemption 
measure  was  not  enacted  until  March,  1915.  In  England  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  the  Secretary 
of  State  possessed  the  power  to  exempt  from  the  Factory  Act  establishments  owned  by  the  Crown  or  work- 
ing lor  the  Crown,  in  June,  1915,  his  power  was  extended  to  include  other  establishments.  The  nature 
ot  the  exemptions  and  the  extent  to  whicli  they  were  used  have  varied  in  the  different  countries.  In  prac- 
tically all,  some  movement  for  restoring  standards  is  reported;  in  England,  France,  and  Italy  official  action 
has  been  taken:  in  Austria  the  decree  permitting  overtime  exemptions  was  cancelled  for  the  cotton  in- 
dttstry  because  there  was  danger  of  uneraplOiynijiiit  through  scarcity  of  raw  materials.  From  these  countries 
and  othera  come  reports  of  dis.satisfactioniRf  ui<i  workers  and  testimony  of  physicians  concerning  the  effects 
of  excessive  hours.    The  greater  cfficienoynpfefsj)  reasonable  working  day  is  mentioned  frequently. 

The  Austrian  exemptions  do  not  appsftuf'to  affect  the  age  limits  for  einp'oyment.  It  should  be 
noted  that  permits  for  night  work  by  women  and  giiis  may  be  more  freely  granted  than  those  for  night 
work  by  boys  fourteen  to  sixteen,  because  the  welfare  of  the  boys  Is  considered  important  to  the  future 
defense  o(  the  State.  Protests  against  excessive  hoars  during  the  war  have  been  made  by  a  convention  ot 
workers.  The  only  official  action  withdrawing  special  war  exemptions  has  been  concerned  with  the 
cotton  industry  and  it  Is  expressly  stated  iliat  the  reason  for  restricting  hours  in  cotton  establishments 
IS  the  postponement  of  the  unemployment  that    would  result    from    a  scarcity  of    raw   materlala.      The 
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only  change  in  labor  standards  reported  trom  Hungary  is  a  new  prohibition  of    night  work  In    bakeries 
between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  by  a  ministerial  order  of  June  24,  1916. 

In  France  the  only  apparent  lowering  of  age  limits  has  been  the  admission  in  1916  of  children  eleven 
years  and  six  months  old  instead  of  twelve  years  old  to  the  examination  held  annually  in  July  for  a  primary 
education  certificate  which  exempts  from  school  attendance.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
children  holding  this  certificate  are  not  admitted  to  factory  employment  unless  they  pass  the  test  of  phy- 
sical fitness.  The  exemptions  granted  in  accordance  with  the  circulars  of  August,  1914,  seem  to  have  been 
concerned  chiefly  with  night  work  and  overtime.  In  June,  1916,  the  night  work  prohibition  was  restored 
for  girls  under  eighteen,  and  in  January,  1917,  for  expectant  mothers  and  for  mothers  who  are  nursing  young 
babies.  Other  night  workers  are  now  subject  to  con.stant  supervision  and  women  who  show  irregular  at- 
tendance because  of  sickness  are  transferred  to  t.he  day  shift.  The  three-shift  system  in  continuous  indus- 
tries is  recommended  but  not  required.  The  compulsory  school-attendance  law  permitted  before  the  war 
exemptions  amounting  to  three  months  in  the  year  in  addition  to  vacations.  No  change  in  these  i)rovi3- 
ions  during  the  war  is  reported.  The  age  at  which  a  primary  certificate  might  be  obtained,  permanently 
e.xemptlng  the  child  from  school  attendance,  was  reduced  from  twelve  years  to  eleven  years  and  six  months 
lor  the  examinations  in  July,  1915.     Whether  a  similar  reduction  v?as  oermltted  in  19IG  does  not  appear. 

IN  GERMANY. 

In  Germany  the  special  act  of  August  4,  1914  (No.  4,439),  authorizing  the  Imperial  Chancellor  to 
grant  exemptions  from  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law,  opened  the  way  for  an  almost  complete  suspension 
of  the  restrictions  by  which  women  and  cliildren  in  industry  had  been  protected.  Available  reports  indi- 
cate that  exemptions  were  granted  very  sparingly  during  the  first  months  of  the  war  and  more  frequently 
as  the  struggle  progresse<l.  The  possibility  of  avoiding  the  need  of  exemptions  by  more  efficient  organiza- 
tion Is  referred  to,  but  the  only  definite  statements  received  from  Germany  about  the  harmful  eflects  of 
the  exemptions  which  have  been  granted  come  from  social  workers  and  worklngmen.  Very  little  informal 
tion  has  been  received  since  the  spring  of  1916.  Whether  the  age  limit  for  factory  work  has  been  lowered, 
and  just  what  overtime  has  been  permitted  to  women  and  children  in  industry,  the  available  material  does 
not  state.  Various  requests  tor  exemptions  during  the  first  months  of  the  war  were  met  by  statements 
refusing  exemptions  so  long  as  numbers  of  men  were  without  work,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  need.  The 
number  of  exemptions  under  the  law  of  August  4,  1914,  increased  in  the  second  year  of  the  war.  The  only 
protests  against  war  exemptions  to  the  labor  laws  which  have  been  reported  come  from  social  workers, 
working  people,  and  Social  Democrats.  They  include  medical  testimony  to  the  injurious  effects  of  over- 
time and  night  work  by  women  and  young  persons. 

The  Secretary  of  State  In  Great  Britain  had,  without  special  war  legislation,  power  to  exempt  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  factory  act  establishments  belonging  to  the  Crown  or  working  for  the  Crown.  By 
an  order  in  council  in  June,  1915,  this  power  was  extended  to  include  other  establishments.  Under  such 
exemptions  night  work,  overtime,  and  Sunday  work  by  women  and  young  persons  were  permitted  in  muni- 
tion works  and  elsewhere.  In  1915  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  health  of  the  munition 
workers,  and  this  committee  recommended  that  the  standards  of  the  factory  act  should  be  restored  and 
that  at  least  night  work  should  not  be  permitted  to  boys  under  sixteen  or  girls  imder  eighteen  years  of  age, 
Sunday  work  should  be  abolished,  and  the  tiiree-shift  system  should  be  introduced  in  all  plants  where  opera- 
tion was  continuous.  The  reports  of  this  committee  and  the  report  prepared  for  the  home  office  by  Dr. 
A.  F.  Stanley  Kent,  as  the  result  of  scientific  experiments  with  industrial  fatigue,  emphasized  the  import- 
ance of  moderate  hours  lor  efficiency  of  work  and  intensity  of  production. 

Another  committee  having  admmistratlve  powers  and  representing  the  Home  Office,  the  Munitions 
Department,  and  the  Admiralty  has  drafted  general  rulings  and  studied  the  applications  for  special  exemp- 
tions from  the  factory  act,  weighing  the  demands  for  production,  the  needs  of  the  workers,  and  the  relation 
of  hours  to  efficiency.  As  a  result,  night  work  and  overtime  by  girls  under  sixteen  have  been  abolished 
and  the  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for  women  and  young  persons  under  eighteen  has  been  restored.  A  gen- 
eral order  was  also  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  on  September  9,  1916,  fixing  the  limits  of  hours  which 
would  be  permitted  after  the  first  of  October  without  a  special  exemption  and  stating  that  "applications 
for  such  special  orders  will  not  m  future  be  entertained  save  in  exceptional  circumstances  and  in  respect  of 
work  of  a  specially  urgent  character.  •  This  order  practically  reduced  the  amount  of  overtime  to  that  per- 
mitted by  the  factory  act  before  the  war  for  certain  exceptional  occupations.  The  local  education  authori- 
ties in  certain  districts  have  excused  children  from  school  attendance  for  agriculture  and  other  work  con- 
sidered suitable  to  their  strength.  Many  of  the  local  authorities  have  refused  to  exempt  children,  how- 
ever, and  the  extra-legal  exemptions  which  have  been  granted  are  greatly  deplored  by  the  general  board  ot 
education,  although  that  board  sanctioned  them.  These  exemptions,  although  granted  in  special  cases 
only,  have  affected  the  hours  of  work  of  women  and  young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Exemp- 
tions to  the  school-attendance  law  have  been  permitted  in  certain  districts  for  occupations  other  than 
agriculture. 

In  September,  1915,  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Home  Secretary,  appointed 
the  Health  ot  Munitions  Workers  Committee  "To  consider  and  advise  on  questions  of  industrial  fatigue 
hours  of  labor,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  physical  health  and  physical  efficiency  of  workers  hi  muni- 
tion factories  and  workshops."  The  reports  of  this  committee  recommended  a  return  to  regular  labor 
standards  and  emphasize  the  ill  effects  of  night  work  and  overtime  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  health  and 
efficiency.  Reports  on  industrial  fatigue,  based  on  war  conditions,  were  also  prepared  for  the  Home  Office 
by  Dr.  A.  F.  Stanley  Kent,  of  the  University  of  Bristol.  •  These  are  especially  concerned  with  the  relation 
of  fatigue  and  output  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  worklngday  of  reasonable  length.  As  an  admin- 
istrative measure,  toward  the  end  of  1915  an  Inter-departmenLal  committee  on  hours  of  labor  was  set  up 
to  Insure  that  the  Ministry  was  fully  informed  as  to  the  points  at  issue,  and  also  to  focus  the  attention  oi' 
its  officials  on  thejimportance  oi  regulating  the  number  of  hours  which  could  be  worked  to  maintain  ade- 
quate efficiency.  The  memoranda  of  the  Health  of  Munition  Vi'orkers  Committee  served  as  a  basis  for 
the  committee's  work.  The  committee  mcludes  a  representative  of  the  Home  Office,  wlio  Ls  responsible 
for  the  conditions  of  employment  of  women,  girls,  and  boys  in  munition  factories,  and  officers  represenimg 
the  Admiralty  and  the  various  supply  departments  and  welfare  section  ot  the  Ministry.  As  a  result  of  the 
committee's  work  certain  definite  orders  have  been  issued  for  controlled  factories,  eliminating  night  work 
by  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  providing  one  day  of  rest  In  seven  for  all  females,  and  practically  elimi- 
nating Simday  production  in  certain  kinds  of  plants.  On  the  ninth  of  September,  1916,  the  Home  Office 
issued  a  general  order  applicable  to  "all  munition  factories  and  workshops  or  parts  thereof  belonging  to 
or  controUed  by  the  Crown — including  all  controlled  establishments  under  the  munitions  of  war  acts  1915 
and  1916  (not  being  textile  factories)  which  are  not  specifically  regulated  by  any  other  order  *  *  • 
and  such  other  class-^s  of  factories  and  workshops  engaged  on  munitions  work  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
from  time  to  time  direct  ♦  *  *.  Hours  not  allowed  by  tJiejJifRtory  act  or  the  order  in  question  are  not 
to  be  worked  after  the  first  of  October,  1916,  unless  expres^WyjiVfjctioned  by  special  order  from  the  Home 
Office.  Applications  tor  such  special  orders  will  not  in  futV^vgijUe  entertained  save  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances and  In  respect  of  w-rk  of  a  specially  urgent  character.  Four  schemes  of  employment  are  outlined. 
and  employers  may  adopt  any  one  or  any  combination.  No  boys  under  fourteen  or  girls  under  sixteen  are 
to  be  employed  overtime.  It  females  are  employed  on  night  shifts,  they  must  be  supervised  by  a  welfare 
worker  or  responsible  forewoman. 

Scheme  A  (Three  Shifts) — This  applies  to  women  and  female  young  persons  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
over,  and  male  young  persons  ot  fourteen  years  of  age  and  over.  Three  shifts,  none  of  which  may  bo  longer 
than  ten  hours,  may  be  worked  In  each  period  of  twenty-tour  hours. 
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Scheme  D  (Two  Shifts) — This  applies  to  women  and  female  young  persons  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
over  and  male  young  persons  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  over,  provided  that  the  employment  In  the  night 
shift  of  girls  under  eighteen  or  boj's  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  subject  in  each  case  to  the  approval 
of  the  superintending  inspector  of  factories.  Two  shifts  of  twelve  hours  each  may  be  worked.  No  reciuire- 
ment  is  laid  down  in  tJie  order  that  workers  on  the  night  shift  shall  change  periodically  to  the  day  shift. 
The  matter  is  loft  to  the  individual  employers  to  determine  In  consultation  with  their  work  people.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  selecting  women  and  young  persons  for  night  work.  They  should  not  be  put  on  night 
work  indiscriminately. 

Scheme  C  (RearTatigement  of  Statiaory  Hours) — This  applies  to  women  and  female  young  persons  of 
sixteen  yeara  of  age  and  over,  and  male  young  persons  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  over.  In  the  case  of 
such  women  and  young  persons,  the  hours  of  work  and  Intervals  for  meals  allowed  by  the  [factory  and  work- 
shop! act  may  be  rearranged  subject  to  a  condition  that  the  total  hours  worked  per  week  (exclusive  of  inter- 
vals for  m_eals)  shall  n-ot  exceed  sixty. 

Scheme  D  iOveriime  for  Bops) — This  ppplies  to  male  young  persons  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over, 
provided  that  the  superintending  inspector  of  factories  shall  have  power  in  cases  where  the  work  is  of  a 
specially  urgent  character  to  extend  the  application  of  the  scheme  to  male  young  pensons  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Such  young  persons  may  be  employed  overtime  on  week  days  other  than  Satur- 
day subject  to  the  following  conditions:  The  total  hours  worked  per  v,'eek  (exclusive  of  intervals  lor  meals) 
shall  not  exceed  sixty-five.  The  daily  period  of  employment  (including  overtime  and  Intervals  for  meals) 
— Shall  not  commence  earlier  than  6  a  m.  or  end  later  than  10  p.  m.  Shall  not  exceed  fourteen  hours. 
Provided  that  where  overtime  is  worked  on  not  more  than  three  days  in  the  week  the  period  of  employ- 
ment may  in  the  case  of  boys  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over  be  fifteen  hours.  Intervals  for  meals  amount- 
ing to  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  hours  shall  be  allowed  during  the  period  of  employment,  with  an  ad- 
ditional half  hour  if  the  period  of  employment  is  more  than  thirteen  and  one-half  hours,  or  an  additional 
three-fourtlis  of  an  hour  if  the  period  of  employment  is  fifteen  hours.  On  Saturday  the  period  of  employ- 
ment shall  end  not  later  than  2  p.  m. 

Naval  Ship  Repairing  Worl; — In  cases  of  special  emergency,  women,  female  young  persons  of  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  over,  and  male  young  persons  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  over,  employed  on  repair  work 
for  ships,  may  be  employed  for  special  hours  on  any  day  of  the  week  on  the  express  instructions  of  the  senior 
naval  offlcerin  charge  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  he  may  lay  down  as  regards  intervals  for  meala 
and  rest;  provided  that  in  any  case  no  male  young  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
for  more  thap  sixty-seven  and  onc-baif  hours  in  the  week  (exclusive  of  intervals  for  meals  and  rest).  No 
other  young  "person  or  woman  shall  be  employed  for  more  than  sixty-flve  hours  in  the  week  (exclusive  of 
intervals  for  meals  and  rest). 

Miscellaneous  Provisions — No  woman  or  young  person  shall  be  employed  continuously  at  any  time 
for  more  than  five  hours  without  an  interval  of  at  least  halt  an  hour,  except  that  where  not  less  than  one 
hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  an  afternoon  spell  of  six  hours  maybe  worked,  with  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  only  for  tea,  if  the  factory  inspector  is  satisfied  that  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  worker  to 
obtain  tea  in  the  works  and  for  tea  to  bo  actually  ready  for  them  as  soon  as  they  stop  work. 

In  Greece,  in  October,  1915,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  a  suspension  of  the  labor  laws  under  defi- 
nitely specified  conditions  in  case  of  mobilization.  Several  months  earlier  (December  24.  1914- January 
6,  1915)  the  provisions  concerning  night  work  in  bakeries  had  been  suspended  for  fancy  bakeries  under 
specifled  conditions  and  for  zweiback  bakeries  by  special  permission.  This  docs  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  a  war  measure. 

SUSPENSION  OF  NIGHT  WORK. 

In  Italy,  on  August  30,  1914,  a  royal  decree  allowed  suspensions  of  the  night  work  prohibition  for 
women  and  children  under  speeifled  conditions,  and  in  June,  1915,  after  Italy  had  entered  the  war,  a  decree 
of  the  Lieut«nant-General  suspended  for  the  duration  of  the  war  educational  requirements  for  soldiers' 
sons  who  were  twelve  years  old  and  wished  to  go  to  work.  The  weekly  rest  law,  without  any  war  time 
amendment,  permitted  exemptions  in  case  of  force  majeure  or  for  work  in  the  public  Interest:  these  exemp- 
tions were  frequent  and  seem  to  have  been  applied  for  without  due  cause.  It  has  been  Intended  that  ex- 
ceptional hours  should  be  permitted  only  in  carefully  considered  cases,  and  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Medical 
Inspection  of  Industry  and  Labor,  instituted  in  January,  1915,  has  been  to  give  judgment  on  exemptions. 
On  the  other  hand  the  budget  and  staff  tor  factory  inspection  have  been  gVeatly  reduced  each  year,  although 
the  police  have  to  some  extent  supplemented  the  work  of  the  few  trained  inspectors  remaining.  Physicians 
and  working  men  and  the  official  advisory  body,  the  Comitato  Permanente  del  Lavoro,  have  entered  pro- 
tests against  the  war  exemptions,  and  the  Government  has  referred  frequently  to  the  importance  of  safe- 
guarding the  health  of  women.  In  October,  1916,  the  Central  Committee  on  Industrial  Mobilization  au- 
thorized the  Regional  Commttees  on  Industrial  Mobilization  to  prescribe  standards  of  hours  which  would 
restore  the  safeguards  of  the  labor  law,  but  apparently  this  effected  no  immediate  change,  for  several  weeks 
later  protests  were  again  made  by  Deputies  and  Socialists.  Definite  measures  have  now  been  taken  to  se- 
cure obedience  to  the  labor  law  in  all  auxiliary  establishments.  In  February,  the  Under  Secretariate  of 
Arms  and  Munitions  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  weekly  rest  day  in  establishments  working  for  the  na- 
tional defense,  except  in  special  cases  tor  which  individual  permits  might  be  secured.  And  In  March  the 
Under  Secretary  Dallolio,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  a  Soolalist  Deputy  gave  emphatic  assurance  that 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  munitions  plants  were  matters  of  deepest  concern  to  the  Government.  A  decree 
of  March  15,  1917,  extended  the  powers  of  the  Regional  Committees  to  establishments  not  auxiliary,  if 
their  work  concerned  the  production  of  arms  and  munitions.  The  committees  could  prescribe  limitations 
of  hours  of  work;  inspection  service  for  hygieiie  and  sanitation  was  to  be  organized.  In  accordance  with 
this  decree  regulations  were  issued  in  April  by  the  Un^er  Secretariate  of  Arms  and  Munitions.  These  regu- 
lations limited  the  working  hours  of  women  and  young  poisons  to  sixty  a  week.  They  also  forbade  the  em- 
ployment on  night  shifts  of  children  under  eighteen,  and,  except  in  absolutely  exceptional  cases,  required 
the  granting  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  These  regulations  do  more  than  re-establish  pro-war  labor  stand- 
ards- In  some  respects  the  standards  are  even  higher  than  those  demanded  before  Italy  entered  the  struggle. 
Women  under  eighteen  and  children  must  not  be  permitted  to  work  on  night  shifts,  and  on  these  shifts  the 
hours  of  labor  must  not  e.<ceed  ten  for  women. 

In  Netherlands  much  of  the  country  was  placed  under  martial  Law  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  thia 
empowered  the  military  authority  to  order  the  suspension  among  other  laws  of  the  general  labor  ac- 
(Arbeidswot) ,  the  safety  act  (Vciligheid.swet),  and  the  laws  regulating  dangerous  and  unhealthy  trades 
(Hinderwet)  as  authorized  by  the  martial  law  act  of  May  23,  1899  (Staatsblad,  1899,  No.  128).  The  mili- 
tary commanders  granted  temporary  exemptions  to  limits  of  horn's  in  some  plants  running  on  war  orders 
and  permitted  night  work  in  three  textile  mills.  All  these  exemptions  on  war  orders  had  expired  or  were 
cancelled  by  November  1,  1915,  except  one■.^Vhich  ran  until  December  1,  1915. 

Not  until  March  9-22,  1915,  did  RdfeiaJ.'provide  for  any  emergency  exemptions  from  the  labor  laws 
protecting  women  and  children.  On  this  Hat9::tpe  Czar,  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Ministerial 
Council,  issued  a  decree,  "temporarily  to  a!fnOTcI  and  supplement  the  legal  provisions  In  question  [concern- 
mg  night  and  underground  work  by  women  and  by  young  persons  under  fifteen  years  in  coal  mines]  until 
the  conclusion  of  warlike  operations."  as  follows:  Persons  of  the  female  sex  and  such  young  persons  of  the 
male  sex  as  have  not  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  admitted  to  work  at  night  and  underground 
In  the  coal  mines  of  European  Russia,  subject  to  the  observance  of  the  following  rules:  (1)  Young  male 
persons  shall  not  be  employed  in  underground  work  in  the  daytime  for  a  period  exceeding  eight  hours,  or 
at  night  exceeding  six  hours,  in  twenty-four,  subject  to  the  condition  that  in  the  course  of  the  working  day 
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following  after  night  work  young  persons  shall  not  be  readmitted  to  work  for  a  period  of  twelve  hours  from 
the  cessation  of  such  night  work.  (2)  Persons  ol  the  female  sex  having  been  employed  at  night  shall  not 
be  employed  again  earlier  than  midday  on  tne  day  following  the  night  work.  (3)  Persons  of  the  female  sex 
and  young  male  persons  shall  only  be  admitted  to  night  and  underground  work  on  condition  that  they 
are  first  shown,  by  an  examination  undertaken  for  the  purpose  by  the  mines  medical  ofScer,  or,  where  there 
Is  no  such  person,  by  the  rural  or  municipal  medical  officer,  to  be  suited,  from  the  point  of  view  of  th«ir 
strength  and  health,  for  the  said  work.  And — (4)  It  shall  rest  with  the  local  mining  authorities,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  governors  concerned,  to  issue  special  lists  of  processes  in  which  persons  of  the  female  sex 
and  young  persons  may  be  employed. 

On  October  19 — November  1,  1915.  an  Imperial  decree  provided  tor  tlie  granting  of  special  exemptions 
to  the  laws  regulating  the  hours  of  women  and  young  persons  in  factories  working  for  the  national  defense. 
It  does  not  permit  the  employment  of  children  below  the  legal  age  limit.  No  mformation  Is  available  about 
the  administration  of  these  exemptions  or  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  granted.  The  only  note 
of  protest  against  child-labor  conditions  is  found  in  a  conference  on  the  care  of  children  where  legislative 
measures  were  discussed  and  it  was  considered  desirable  to  raise  the  age  limit  lor  factory  work  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years,  to  reduce  the  maximum  hours  for  children  to  six  per  day,  and  to  prohibit  night  work  and 
factory  work  detrimental  to  the  health  of  children. 

IN   SWITZERLAND. 

In  Switzerland,  under  the  authority  of  the  general  emergency  decree  of  August  3,  1914,  the  Federal 
Council  on  August  11,  1914,  stated  that  derogations  from  the  labor  laws  affecting  women  and  children 
might  be  permitted  In  special  cases  where  this  is  the  solo  means  of  enabling  work  to  continue.  In  November 
and  December,  1915,  the  Federal  authorities  si)ec  fled  in  detail  the  exemptions  which  might  be  allowed  by 
the  Cantonal  Governments  or  by  the  district  or  local  authorities,  (a)  The  extension  of  the  eleven-hour 
working  day  on  not  more  than  eighty  days  annually  by  not  more  than  two  hours  a  day  for  persons  of  both 
sexes  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  (b)  The  extension  of  hours  of  work  annually  on  not  more  than  twelve  days 
preceding  Sundays  and  holidays  (nine  hours  only  permitted  by  factory  law),  (c)  Work  on  not  more  than 
thirty  nights  annually  for  men  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over,  but  in  no  case  for  women,  (d)  Work  on  not 
more  than  twelve  Sundays  annually  for  men  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over,  but  in  no  case  for  women.  In 
these  cases  the  Cantonal  Governments  may  require  payment  of  25  per  cent,  additional  wages  for  this  over- 
time work.  The  exemptions,  which  may  be  granted  by  the  Cantonal  Governments  to  individual  factories, 
are:  (a)  To  employ  women  over  eighteen  and  male  persons  over  sixteen  at  night,  (b)  To  organize  work 
in  shifts  and  work  without  Interruption  by  day  (this  system  with  moderate  hours  is  preferred  to  allowing 
overtime  to  an  excessive  degree),  (c)  To  i-educe  the  midday  break  to  less  than  one  hour.  (d)  To  extend 
overtime,  Sunday,  and  night  work  beyond  the  limits  specified  in  the  exemptions  allowed  to  factories  collec- 
tively. In  these  cases  the  payment  of  25  per  cent,  additional  wages  is  required  for  all  overt  me  work  and 
50  per  cent,  additional  for  all  night  or  Sunday  work.  The  Federal  factory  inspector  is  to  be  notified  of  all 
exemptions  allowed  and  the  department  may  revoke  or  lim  t  exemptions.  Current  exemptions  contrary 
to  these  provisions  must  be  brought  into  conformity  with  them  by  December  15,  1915,  or  withdrawn  alto- 
gether. 

The  only  protest  against  the  granting  of  exemptions  referred  to  iu  the  offlcial  circulars  is  a  petition 
from  the  Swiss  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  mentioned  In  the  circular  of  December  6,  1915,  which  urge* 
that  "even  during  the  war,  deviations  from  the  provisions  of  the  exist  ng  factory  act  should  not  be  allowed 
In  any  caae."  The  Government  asks  the  Cantonal  Governments  to  report  m  Feburary,  1916,  on  the  en- 
forcement of  the  resolution  of  November,  1915,  and  to  state  whether  its  retention  is  still  needed.  Orgaot 
zations  of  employers  and  workers  will  also  be  requested  to  express  their  opinions  on  this  point. 


COST     OF     HEALTH     SUPERVISION     IN     INDUSTRY. 

(By  the  Conference  Board  of  Physicians  on  Industrial  Practice.) 

The  compilation  is  based  on  data  for  1916  as  reported  by  ninety-nine  industrial  plants  located  In  fifteen 
States.  The  total  average  number  of  employes  was  neai-ly  500,000;  the  average  number  per  plant  was 
6,000,  the  maximum  over  37,000,  the  minimum   141. 

SUMMARY. 


Industry. 

Number 
Represented. 

Employes 
Supervised. 

Total  Cases 
of  All  Kinds. 

Medical 
Cost. 

Medical 

Supervision 

Per  Employe. 

Metal  trades 

47 
7 
1 
7 
5 
6 
5 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

294,646 

49,317 

1,270 

24,921 

35,795 

10,572 

13,650 

27,462 

8,939 

4,023 

3,026 

3,358 

2,454 

2,500 

11,000 

2,011 

1,988,991 

358,574 

2,832 

49,046 

81,591 

78,744 

69,565 

234,060 

67,380 

10,255 

9,440 

6,742 

2,842 

62.126 

131,989 

11,019 

8541,771 

137,047 

6,932 

92,601 

69,633 

34,797 

39,875 

76,089 

24,177 

29,635 

6,102 

3,473 

4,637 

35,500 

130,000 

6,126 

SI  84 

Rolling  mills       

2  78 

Smelting  and  refining 

5  46 

Light  and  power . .  .■ 

3  72 

Transportation  

1  95 

Chemicals 

3  29 

Food 

2.92 

Rubber         

2.77 

Textiles                     

2.70 

Paint 

7.37 

2.02 

Publishing     

1.03 

Coal  mining     

1.89 

Gold  minine                     

14.24 

Coal  and  iron  mining 

11.82 

2.35 

Total . . . : 

99 

495,544 

3,165,114 

51,238,485 

*S2.50 

*  The  average  annual  cost  per  employe  was  S2.21. 


,e.ifi.n& 


TORRENS     LAND     TITLE     RE(?lfe"^ERING     SYSTEM. 

The  system  of  registering  the  ownership  of  real  property,  known  as  the  Torrens  Law,  is  now  In  force 
in  nineteen  States,  which,  with  the  year  of  adoption,  are  as  follows:  California,  1897;  Illinois,  1897;  Massa- 
chusetts, 1898;  Oregon,  1901;  Minnesota,  1901;  Colorado,  1903;  Washington,  1907;  New  York,  1908;  North 
Carolina,  1913:  Ohio,1914;  Mississippi,  1915;  Nebraska,  1915;  South  Carolina,  1916;  Virginia,  1916;  Georgia, 
1917;  Utah,  1917;  North  Dakota,  1917;  South  Dakota,  1917;  Tennessee,  1917. 
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WIDOWED    MOTHERS'    PENSIONS. 

(For  tabulated  provisions  of  the  various  acts  prior  to  1917.  see  the  Almanac  of  that  year.) 
Maine — The  recent  Motliers'  Pensions  Law  enacted  in  Maine  provides,  first,  that  every  city  and  town 
shall,  subject  to  certain  provisions  specified,  render  suitable  and  useful  aid  to  any  mother  residing  therein 
with  a  dependent  child  or  children  under  the  age  of  14  years,  who  needs  and  desires  such  aid  to  enable  her  to 
maintain  herself  and  children  in  her  home  and  who  is  fit  and  capable,  mentally,  morally  and  physically  to 
bring  up  her  children.  It  is  not  necessary  that  mothers  have  a  settlement  in  the  State  provided  they  have 
resided  in  Maine  for  not  less  than  five  consecutive  years  next  prior  to  their  application.  Aid  may  be  in  money 
or  supplies  and  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  ten  dollars  a  month  to  a  mother  with  but  one  child  under  the 
age  of  14  years;  further  allowance  not  exceeding  four  dollars  a  month  is  provided  for  each  additional  child. 
A  State  board  is  created  which  shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
There  is  also  to  be  a  Municipal  Board  consisting  of  the  Overseers,  or  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  unless 
towns  may  provide  for  a  special  Board.  Both  boards  are  to  serve  without  compensation.  The  mother  malte.'? 
application  first  to  tlie  Municipal  Board,  and  this  board  is  to  investigate  the  ju-stness  of  the  application  and 
claim  and  file  with  the  State  Board  a  copy  of  said  application  and  a  written  report  embodying  the  results 
of  their  investigation  and  recommendations,  and  the  State  Board  makes  final  decision. 

If,  for  any  reason,  the  Municipal  Board  fails  to  act  upon  the  application  of  the  mother  within  a  period 
of  thirty  days,  the  State  Board  may  make  its  own  investigation.  In  case  the  dependent  mother  has  a  husband 
living  apart  from  her  the  Municipal  Board  is  toadvise  the  mother  to  proceed  against  him  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  made  and  provided  in  case  of  desertion,  and  until  such  proceedings  have  been  begun 
and  prosecuted  in  good  faith  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Municipal  and  State  Boards,  no  aid  shall  be  given  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  Towns  and  cities  furnishing  aid  to  dependent  motliers  are  to  be  reimbursed  by 
the  State  to  the  amount  of  one-half  of  the  expense  actually  incurred  after  approval  by  the  State  Board. 
If  the  mother  has  a  settlement  in  some  other  town  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  town  in 
which  the  mother  wa"s  living  when  she  made  the  application  for  aid-  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  against 
the  town  where  the  mother  has  a  legal  settlement.  The  sum  of  835,000,  $10,000  for  1917  and  825,000  for 
1918  is  appropriated  lor  this  purpose. 

Texas — This  law  approved  by  the  Governor,  March  29,  1917,  runs  as  follows: 

1.  Any  widow  who  is  the  mother  of  a  child  or  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  who  is  unable 
to  support  them  and  to  maintain  her  home,  may  present  a  petition  for  assistance  to  the  Board  ol  County 
Commissioners  of  the  county  wherein  she  resides. 

2.  Such  petition  shaU  be  verified  and  shall  set  forth  the  following:  (a)  Her  name,  the  date  of  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  names  of  her  children,  and  the  dates  and  places  of  their  birth  and  the  time  and 
place  of  her  marriage,  (t)  Her  residence  and  the  length  of  time  that  she  has  been  a  resident  of  the  Stat«, 
the  length  of  time  she  has  lived  at  said  residence  and  the  address  or  addresses  of  her  place  or  places  of  abode 
for  the  previous  five  years,  and  the  date,  as  near  as  possible,  when  she  moved  in  and  when  she  left  said 
place  or  places  of  residence,  (c)  A  statement  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  her  and  to  each  of  her  chil- 
dren, which  statement  shall  include  any  future  or  contingent  interest  which  she  or  any  of  them  may  have. 
(d)  A  statement  of  the  efforts  made  by  her  to  support  her  children,  (e)  The  name,  relationships  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  her  and  her  husband's  relatives,  that  may  be  known.  (/)  The  names,  sex,  and  age  of  each  of 
her  children,  giving  date  and  place  of  birth  of  same. 

3.  A  copy  of  the  petition  provided  for  In  section  two  hereof  and  a  notice  of  the  time  and  place  when  It 
will  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  must  be  served  on  or  mailed  to  the  County  Judge 
as  chairman  of  the  board  at  least  live  days  before  the  time  the  board  shall  be  requested  in  said  petition  to 
meet  to  consider  the    same. 

4.  Upon  the  return  of  the  petition  and  notice  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  shall  examme  under 
oath  all  who  desire  to  be  heard;  provided,  however,  that  the  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  issue  subpoenas 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  adjourn  the  hearing  from  day  to  day:  and  provided,  however,  that  the 
board  may  refer  said  matter  to  a  commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  to  hear  such  witnesses.  Said 
commissioner  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Board  setting  forth  the  facts  as  proven  before  him. 

5.  If,  upon  the  completion  of  the  examination  provided  for  under  section  tour  hereof,  the  board  con- 
cludes that,  unless  relief  is  granted,  the  mother  will  be  unable  to  properly  support  and  educate  her  children, 
and  that  they  may  become  a  public  charge,  it  may  take  an  order  directing  tliat  there  shall  be  paid  to  the 
mother,  monthly,  out  of  the  county  funds,  the  following  amounts,  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
children  under  sixteen  years  old;  not  more  than  twelve  dollars  for  one  such  child;  eighteen  dollars  for  two 
children;  and  four  dollars  per  month  additional  for  each  additional  child;  and  it  is  provided  further  that  said, 
allowance  or  relief  shall  be  discontinued  after  said  child  or  any  of  said  children,  as  mentioned  in  section  one 
of  this  act,  has  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  to  .see  that  any  widow  receiving  an  allow- 
ance as  provided  under  this  act  is  properly  caring  for  her  children,  that  they  are  sufficiently  clothed  and  fed, 
and  when  it  is  found  she  is  not  properly  caring  for  her  child  or  children,  or  that  she  is  an  improper  guardian 
lor  such  child  or  children,  or  when  the  board  shall  find  that  she  no  longer  needs  such  support  as  is  afforded 
by  said  allowance,  the  board  shall  thereupon  revoke  or  cancel  any  order  made  pursuant  to  this  act,  at  any 
time  with  or  without  notice,  and  in  lieu  thereof  make  any  order  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  may 
protect  the  welfare  of  the  child  or  children. 

7.  Provided  that  the  Commissioners'  Court  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  any  and  all  applications  for 
allowance  under  this  act,  and  their  action  lu  so  doing  shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any  court. 

8.  Provided  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  allowances  under  the  terms  of  this  act  until 
after  they  have  been  a  bona-fide  resident  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  live  years  and  the  county  in  which  they 
make  their  application  for  at  least  two  years. 

9.  The  fact  that  many  widowed  mothers  of  this  State  are  without  sufficient  means  of  support  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  creates  an  emergency  ?.nd  an  imperative  public  necessity  requiring  that  the  Con- 
stitutional rule,  which  provides  that  bills  shall  be  read  on  three  several  days  shall  be  suspended,  and  said 
rule  is  suspended,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  it  is  so  enacted. 

NATIONAL    WOMEN'S    TRADE     UNION     LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA, 

The  object  of  the  league  is  to  promote  among  woman  wage-earners  organization  into  the  trade  unions 
ol  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

President — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins.  Vice-Prestdenl — Miss  Melinda  Scott.  Secretary-Treasurer — Miss 
Emma  Steghagen.     Headquarters,  166  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  society  are:  Presideni — Hilda  E.  Swenaon.  Treasurer — Elizabeth  Lowe. 
Secretary — Mrs.  Maud  Swartz.     Headquarters,  43  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN     INST^fTUTE     OF     SOCIAL     SERVICE. 

Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York.  President — Josiah  Strong.  Vice-President — Mornay  Williams. 
General  Secretary — Nathaniel  M.  .Pratt.  Recording  Secretary — Rudolph  M.  Binder.  Acting  Treasurer — • 
M.  J.  Whitty.  Lecturer — James  H.  Ecob.  Executive  Committee — The  ofllcers  and  Horace  G.  Hoadley, 
Robert  Scott,  Orrin  G.  Cocks,  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Fred  E.  Tasker,  Robert  H.  Gardiner,  GiSord 
Plnchot,  Edwin  D.  Wbeelock. 
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ACCIDENT     FREQUENCY     IN     THE     IRON     AND     STEEL     INDUSTRY. 

(The  severity  rates  are  computed  both  on  the  scale  ot  the  United  States  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistioa 
and  tne  International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards.) 


Department. 

Number 

of 
300-Day 
Workers. 

Death. 

* 

P'rma- 
nent 
Disa- 
bility * 

Tem- 
porary 

Disa- 
bility * 

Death, 
t 

P'rma- 
nent 
Disa- 

bllity.t 

Tem- 
porary 

Disa- 
blllty.t 

Death. 

X 

P'rma- 

nent 

DLsa- 

bliity  } 

Tem- 
porary 
Disa- 
bility t 

Steel  Industry:  Blastfurnaces 

Steel  works:   Bessemer 

Open  hearth   

124,630 

28,101 

71,293 

5,144 

95,917 

67,663 

21,711 

12,788 

13,244 

128,423 

73,338 

98,809 

108,538 

6,249 

59,481 

14,421 

97,162 

8,083 

55,932 

13,282 

3,000 

1,326 

2,367 

1,293 

2.157 

2.6 

2.0 

2.0 

.4 

.9 

1.1 

.9 

.7 

.6 

.7 

.5 

.8 

.9 

1.3 

.3 

2.3 

1.1 

.7 

2.0 

2.0 

1.3 

1.5 

1.3 

2.3 

12.1 

2.9 
5.2 
4.6 
4.1 
4.7 
3.9 
4.8 
4.5 
5.9 
2.6 
3.4 
3.6 
3.9 
3.1 
6.3 
3.3 
4.0 
2.6 
4.4 
2.9 
4.0 
3.0 
6.3 
8.5 
U.l 

181.1 
262.1 
218.4 

99.0 
185.2 
133.1 
144.1 
131.5 
153.9 
150.0 
117.6 
215.4 
:235 .  C 
172.3 
190.4 
135.7 
183.1 

67.3 
145.8 
124.3 
120.7 
330.3 
257.3 
107.5 
342,1 

23.4 

17.9 

17.9 

3.5 

7.9 

9.4 

7.9 

6.3 

5.4 

6.1 

4.5 

7.6 

7.S 

U.5 

3.0 

20.7 

9.6 

6.7 

18.0 

18.3 

12.0 

13.6 

11.4 

20.9 

108.5 

2.8 
3.1 
3.0 
2.1 
2.6 
2.2 
3.0 
2.0 
4.1 
1.4 
1.7 
2.4 
2.2 
1.4 
4.3 
2.6 
2.5 
2.5 
3.1 
3.3 
1.1 
5.0 
2.0 
0.6 
14.7, 

2.5 
3.S 
2.9 
1.6 
2.2 
1.9 
2.0 
1.7 
2.0 
1.7 
1.6 
2.8 
2.4 
2.0 
1.9 
1.0 
2.3 
.9 
1.9 
1.7 
2.0 
4.9 
4.0 
2.6 
5.4 

15.6 

U.9 

11.9 

2.3 

5.3 

6.3 

6.3 

4.2 

3.6 

4.1 

3.0 

5.1 

5.2 

7.7 

2.0 

13.8 

6.3 

4.5 

12.0 

12.2 

8.0 

9.1 

7.6 

13.9 

85.7 

3.3 

4.0 
4.7 
3.4 
3.4 
2.8 
4.1 
2.8 
5.1 
1.9 
2.1 
3.3 
2.8 
1.9 
5.6 
3.6 
3.2 
2.5 
4.1 
4.4 
1.8 
7.6 
2.2' 
9.3 
16.5 

2.5 
3.8 
2.9 

Crucible 

1.6 

Foundries 

Rolling  mills:   Heavy 

Plate 

Puddle 

Rod 

Sheet 

Tube 

2.2 
1.9 
2.0 
1.7 
2.0 
1.7 
1.5 
2.8 

Fabricating  shops 

2.4 

Force  shoos    

2.0 

Wire  drawing   

1.9 

Electrical             

1.6 

Mechanical 

2.3 
.9 

Yards 

1.9 

1.7 

Armor  nlate 

2.0 

Axle  works 

4.9 

Oar  wheels 

4.0 

Doclcs 

2.5 

Erectins 

6.4 

Total 

1,310,911 
115,703 

1.2 
.3 

3.9 
3.6 

171.6 
114.6 

10.5 

2.9 

2.5 
1.6 

2.1 
1.1 

7.0 
1.9 

3.2 
2.1 

2.1 

Machine  building 

1.1 

♦Accident  frequency  rates  per  1,000  100-day  workers,     t  Days  lost  per  1,000  300-day  workers,  by 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  scale,     t  Days  lost  per  1,000  300-day  workers,  by  I.  A.  I.  A.  B.  C.  scale. 

ACCIDENT    FREQUENCY    IN    OTHER    PLANTS. 


Year  Ending.* 


December,  1913. . 

January,  1914 

Februai-y,  1914. . . 

March,  1914 

AprU,  1914 

May,  1914 

June,  1914 

July,  1914 

August,  1914 

September,  1914. 

October,  1914 

November,  1914. 
December,  1914.  . 
January,  1915. . . . 
February,  1915.. . 

March,  1915 

April,  1915 

May,  1915 

June,  1915 

July,  1915 

August,  1915....'. 
■  September,  1915. 

October,  1915 

November,  1915. 
December,  1915. . 

January,  1916 

February,  1916.. 

March,  1916 

April,  1916 

May,  1916 

June,  1916 

July,  1916 

August,  1916... 
September,  1916. 
October,  1916.  .  . 
November,  1916. 
December,  1916. 
January,  1917. . . 
February,  1917.. 

March,  1917 

April,  1917 

May,  1917 

June,  1917 


Fabricated 
Products. 


300. 

288. 

276. 

263.6 

254.5 

236.0 

226.6 

215.6 

200. 

189. 

184. 

178. 

176. 

170. 

165.3 

164.9 

159.9 

159.9 

153.6 

147.9 

152.6 

156.7 

155.5 

159.1 

160.4 

160.3 

159.9 

15S.3 

158.2 

161.8 

163.6 

162.3 

164.1 

160,4 

160.3 

157.2 

156.2 

158.7 

159.3 

161.9 

162.8 

161.9 

159,8 


Sheets. 


184.9 
179.7 
176.6 
173.0 
169.7 
164.9 
161,0 
157.3 
148.3 
142. 
141. 
141. 
141. 
140. 
139. 
135,4 
134.2 
128.9 
125.3 
120.0 
117.1 
115.5 
114.1 
114.3 
111.8 
110.9 
111.0 
111.8 
111.2 
110.5 
109.4 
109.7 
108.4 
107.2 
105.6 
104.3 
102.0 
102.3 
100.9 
99.4 
96.8 
96.5 
97.0 


Wire 
Products. 


177 

169 

164 

159 

159 

157 

152.9 

148.7 

146.6 

143,9 

140.4 

149.2 

138.6 

136.1 

131.6 

131.0 

129.5 

129.9 

132.9 

135.4 

138.5 

149.8 

154.2 

154.4 

157.2 

157.9 

158.4 

159.9 

158.8 

158.8 

156.5 

154.5 

153.2 

149.2 

146.7 

147.9 

144.5 

141.4 

139.1 

136.6 

135.1 

132.6 

127.7 


Miscellane- 
ous Steel 
Prod's,  A. 


212.8 
210.4 
208.0 
205.8 
201.9 
196.6 
188.3 
181.7 
173.3 
167  1 
160.6 
1.55.4 
152.0 
145.3 
136.1 
130.4 
120.8 
126.2 
128.1 
130.5 
134.9 
140.3 
145.5 
151.2 
155.8 


164, 
•72, 
179. 


183.6 
186.1 
188.2 
193.0 
197.9 
200.1 
202.8 
203.6 
202.7 
201.5 
199.6 
196.4 
193.9 
l'JO.9 
186.7 


Miscellane- 
ous Steel 
Prod's,  B. 


123.1 
118.3 
115.0 
116.7 
106.4 
102.7 
100.0 
91.1 
92.9 
88.1 
85.2 
82.1 
82.7 
80.8 
83.1 
81.3 
79.1 
75.2 
69.9 
65.4 
60.3 
61.3 
62.9 
60.4 
C9.0 
73.5 
76.1 
75.9 
76.1 
78.3 
81.0 
82.5 
85.6 
86.2 
86.9 
86.1 
84.6 
82.1 
79.7 
78.5 
77.4 
76.0 
73.% 


Tubes.. 


81.5 
76.9 
72.1 
67.4 
63.6 
60.4 
57.2 
51.9 
48.1 
45.0 
41.8 
39.5 
37.5 
35.5 
33.4 
30.7 
27.9 
27.1 
26.1 
26.3 
28.8 
30.0 
31.4 
32.2 
32.3 
33.4 
34.0 
34.9 
30.2 
36.5 
36.7 
37.2 
37.0 
36.7 
36.6 
36.2 
37.1 
36.1 
36.2 
35.6 
34.8 
34.6 
34.6 


Total. 


181.0 
176.0 
171.9 
168.4 
164.0 
159.5 
154.7 
149.7 
143.7 
138.9 
134.9 
132.1 
130.4 
127.1 
123.1 
118.0 
117.2 
114.9 
114.0 
112.8 
114.3 
118.6 
120.8 
122.8 
124.5 
127.3 
129.8 
131.8 
132.7 
133.8 
134.1 
135.4 
136.3 
135.5 
135.1 
134.8 
133.2 
131.7 
130.1 
128.5 
126.7 
124.7 
121.6 


*  Accident  frequency  rates  per  1,000  300-day  w/iriiers. 
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ESTIMATED      RECEIPTS     AND     DISBURSEMENTS     OF     UNITED     STATES 
GOVERNMENT^eOR     FISCAL     YEAR     1917-1918. 

(Submitted  to  Congress  by  Secretary  of  Treasury  McAdoo,  December  3,  1917.) 
The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  contains  the  following  estimates  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Government  for  the  current  year: 


RECEIPTS. 

Ordinary  receipts — from  customs. , 
■From  internal  revenue — 

Miscellaneous 

Excess-profits  tax 

Income  tax — corporations . .  .  . 
Individuals 


From  sales  of  public  lands 

From  miscellaneous  sources  (in- 
cluding 840,000,000  increased 
postage) 

Total   estimated   ordinary  re- 
ceipts  

Panama  Canal:  - 

Estimated  receipts  from  tolls,  etc. 
Public  debt — First  Liberty  loan  ot- 
1917   (less  amount  thereof  re- 
ceived In  1917) 

Second  Liberty  loan  of  1917.  .  .  . 

One-year  Treasury  notes 

Deposits  to  retire  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  notes  and  National 
bank  notes 

War-savings  certificates  (esti- 
mated)   ,• 

Deposits  for  postal-savings  bonds 

Additional  bonds  authorized  by 
law  to  be  issued  during  the 
year 


8220,000,000 

5973,000,000 

1,226,000,000 

535,000,000 

666,000,000 

83,400,000,000 
1,800,000 


265,000,000 


83,886,800,000 
87,000,000 


8533,665,000 

3,808,766,150 

9,849,000 


4,000,000 

663,200,000 
1,218,800 


3,666,233,850 


Total  estimated  public  debt 

receipts $8,686,932,800 

Grand  total  estimated  re- 
ceipts     812,580,732,800 


DISBtlRSEM  ENTS. 

For  civil  establishment:  „,„  ,„^  „„„ 

Legislative  establishment 515,164,000 

Executive       proper,       including  ,.„„„„„ 

Tariff  Commission 11,450,000 

State  Department „Z'^?§'!'!'9 

Treasury  Department  proper —  77,112,000 

Public  buildings,  construction 

and  sites 12,025,000 

War-risk  insurance 146,300,000 

War  Department  proper 10,417,000 

Department  of  Ju.stice 11,777,000 

Post-Office  Department  proper. .  1,852,000 

Navy  Department  proper 1,834,000 

Interior  Department  proper 30,483,000 

Department  of  Agriculture 51,354,000 

Department  of  Commerce 16,275,000 

Department  of  Labor 5,617,000 

Shipping  Board 901,129,150 

Food  and  Fuel  Administration .  .  152,500,000 

Council  of  National  Defense.  .  .  500,000 


DISBURSEMENTS — Continued. 

For  civil  establishment: 

Interstate    Commerce    Commis- 
sion   85,616,000 

Other  independent  offices 4,138,950 

National  security  and  defense. . .  *73. 141.800 

Expenses  of  loanst 22,316,000 

Increase  of  compensation 15,000,000 

District  of  Columbia , 15,000,000 


Total  civil  establishment $1,593,569,900 

For     War     Department— Military 

establishment    (including    $8,- 

668,000,000  for  war  purposes) .  88,790.798,000 

Rivers  and  harbors 35,080,000 

Miscellaneous  War,  Civil 7,972,000 


For  Navy  Department  (includlng- 
81,300,000,000  for  war  purposes): 
Naval     establishment,     exclu- 
sive of  building  programs. . 
Navy  building  program,  new. . 
Navy  building  program,  prior 
years 


58.833,850,000 


For  Indian  service 

For  pensions 

For  Interest  on  the  public  debtt . . . 

Total     estimated     ordinary 
disbursements 


8966,150,000 
295,000,000 

205.000,000 

$1,466,150,000 

20,930.000 

160,000,000 

241,795.323 


$12,316,295,223 


Special  disbursements: 

Purchase  of  obligations  of  foreign 

governments 

Panama  Canal: 

Disbursements  for  tlie  canal .... 
Public  debt: 

Certificates  of  indebtedness 

One-year  Treasury  notes 

Retirements  of  bank  notes 

Miscellaneous  redemptions  of  the 

debt 

Amount  of  redemption  of  bonds 
necessary  to  offset  estimated 
issue  of  postal  savings  bonds 
January  1,  1918 


§36,115,000,000 

23,593,000 

8286,632,732 

9,849,000 

25.000,000 

60,000 


500,000 


Total     estimated 
disbursements. 


public-debt 


Grand    total    estimated    dis- 
bursements   


321,031,732 


S18.775,919,955 


Estimated  excess  of  ordinary  dis- 
bursements over  ordinary  re- 
ceipts, fiscal  year  1918 88,429,405,223 

Estimated  excess  of  total  disburse- 
ments over  total  receipts,  fiscal 
year  1918 6.195,187.155 


*  Unallotled  balance  on  November  3,  1917.  t  Exclusive  of  cost  of  any  loans  that  may  be  hereafter 
authorized  t  Exclusive  of  interest  on  any  loans  that  may  hereafter  bo  autliorlzed.  5  Total  authorized 
purchases  of  obligations  of  foreign  Governments,  $7,000,000,000.  of  which  $885,000,000  were  purchased 

Secretary^McAdoo,'  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress,  December  3,  1917,  reviewed  the  first  and  second 
Liberty  loans,  and  stated  that  to  the  first  there  was  subscribed  a  total  of  $3,035,226,850  an  oyer.subscnp- 
tlon  of  $1,035,226,850,  bv  more  than  4,000,000  persons,  and  to  the  second  a  total  of  $4,617,532^00— ail 
oversubscription  of  $l,6l/,532,300 — by  approximately  9,400,000  persons.  Referring  to  the  Issues  of  Treasury 
certificates  of  indebtedness  the  Secretary  states  that  to  November  1,  there  had  been  Issued  a  total  of 
$3,388,698,000,  of  which  a  large  part  have  matured  and  been  cancelled  .   ,      ._ 

Concerning  the  Federal  Reserve  System  the  report  says:  Americas  entrance  into  the  war  was  f  • 
companied  by  no  shock  or  financial  panto,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  flurry  in  financial  circles  when  inc 
decision  was  announced.  Happily  for  America,  the  Federal  Reserve  fc-ystem  was  established  n  1914  It 
has  been  subjected  to  supreme  tests,  both  preceding  and  following  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  has 
measured  up  to  every  expectation  and  to  every  requirement.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  during  the 
past  year  has  grown  enormously,  whil.-;  widening  materially  the  general  scope  of  Its  activities  and  usefulnesa. 
The  total  assets  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks  on  November  17.  1916  amounted  to  5943,419.000. 
On  November  16.  1917,  after  the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  assets  of  these  banks  amounted  to  $3,012,- 
400,000.  The  gold  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the  Poderal  Reserve  agents,  which  n  year 
ago  amounted  to  $674,103,000,  on  November  16,  1917.  had  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,684,328,000. 
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LOANS   TO   FOREIGN    GOVERNMENTS. 
Loans  to  foreign  Governments  up  to  November  1,  have  been  made  as  follows: 


Country. 

Loans  and 

Credits 

Agreed  Upon. 

Loans 
.   Made. 

Bal's  Under 

Established 

Credits. 

Country. 

Loans  and 

Credits 

Agreed  Upon. 

Loans 
Made. 

Bars  Under 

Established 

Credits. 

Gt.  Britain. . 
France 

Dollars. 

1,425,000,000 

820,000,000 

500,000,000 

325,000,000 

Dollars. 

1,425,000,000 

820,000,000 

255,000,000 

159,700,000 

Dollars. 

245,000,666 
165,300,000 

Belgium.,. . 
Serbia 

Total 

Dollars. 
58,400,000 
3,000,000 

Dollars: 
54,500,000 
3,000,000 

Dollarsi 
3,900,000 

Italy 

Russia* 

3,131,400,000 

2,717,200,000 

414,200,000 

*  Of  the  credits  and  loans  in  favor  of  the  Russian  Government,  S5, 000,000  represents  a  loan  to  the 
Roumanian  Government,  the  advance  being  made  in  this  manner  through  the  Russian  Government  in 
the  absence  ol  a  Roumanian  representative  in  the  United  States  who  could  negotiate  a  direct  loan  to  his 
Government. 

THE   STOCK   OP   GOLD. 

"The  gold  monetary  stock  (coin  and  bullion  used  as  money)  in  the  United  States  on  November  1, 
1917,  is  eistimated  at  83,041,500,000.  The  increase  in  the  past  10  months  has  been  5174,500,000;  in  the 
past  three  years  51,236,500,000;  while  in  the  past  Ave  years  it  has  been  §1,161,333,000.  In  five  years  the 
portion  of  the  world's  gold  monetary  stock  held  by  the' United  States  has  increased  from  approximately 
one-fifth  to  more  than  one-third." 

According  to  the  Treasury  estimates,  engineer  operators,  Including  the  equipment  of  the  corps  and  rail- 
road and  other  construction  for  the  e.^cpedltionary  force  in  France,  will  cost  $892,000,000  in  1919,  based  on 
providing  for  engineer  operations  of  1,500,000  men.  Regular  equipment  is  estimated  at  8135,000,000. 
For  this  work  Congress  appropriated  in  the  first  session  of  1917  the  .sum  of  81,174,000,  but  a  deficiency  of 
512,100,000  was  incurred  in  outfitting  the  ten  special  railway  regiments  alone.  Congress  already  had  pro- 
vided 894,500,000  for  engineer  operations  this  year,  but  deficiency  items  totalling  8186,000,000  have  been 
submitted  for  construction  work  to  be  accomplished  by  the  force  in  France.  Equipment  lor  seventy  divisions, 
or  approximately  1,000,000  men,  was  purchased  within  350  hours  after  the  declaration  of  war.  It  included 
8,700,000  articles,  among  them  four  miles  of  pontoon  bridges.'  Every  unit  sent  to  France  took  its  full  en- 
gineer equipment  with  it. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  War  Department  estimate  is  83,332,445,122.57  for  fortifications,  guns  and 
Other  works  of  defense  and  their  ammunition.  Next  comes  the  e.stlmate  of  82,224,335,001.24  for  supplies, 
services  and  transportation  to  be  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Third  is  the  estimate  of  81,138,- 
240,314.77  for  the  signal  service,  of  which  81,032,294,260  is  for  the  aviation  section  of  the  army.  Next  is  the 
sum  of  81,003,933,076.04  for  pay  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  army.  Exhibits  attached  to  the  pay 
estimates  show  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  the  army  expects  to  have  99,818  ofBcers  and  1,606,353  men, 
to  be  distributed  as  follows: 


Line  otBcers 7 

General  Staff 

Adjutant  General's  Department. . 
Inspector  General's  Dpartment.  . 

Engineer  Corps 

Ordnance  Department 


Of  the  line 

In  Ordnance  Department. 
In  Quartermaster  Corps. . 


OFFICERS. 

62,000      Quartermaster  Corps 

347      Medical  Department 

281  Judge   Advocate    General's   depart- 

246  ment 

400      Signal  Corps 

2,000      Insular  Affairs  Department 

ENLISTED     MEN. 

1,208,300  I    In  Signal  Corps 

20,000      In  Medical  Department 

100,000  I 

OTHER     ESTIMATES. 


Construction  of  gun  and  mortar 
batteries 

New  mountain,  field  and  siege  can- 
non, (including  883,399,697  for 
motor  trucks  and  tractors) 

Ammunition  for  mountain,  field,  and 
siege  cannon,  (including  8842,304,- 
856  for  powder,  8849,855,542  for 
metals,  8568,654,744  for  acids  and 
chemicals,  and  8147,718,213  for 
machines  and  their  parts) 

Seacoast  cannon 

Ammunition  for  seacoast  cannon .  .  . 


83,241,000 
225,000/100 


2,672,000,000 

12,200,415 

6,060,000 


Alteration  and  maintenance  of  mo- 
bile artillery 

Proving  grounds'  maintenance  and 
operation 

Operation  of  new  ammonia  plant. . . 

Operation  of  new  nitric  acid  plant .  . 

Operation  of  new  sodium  cyanide 
plant 

Terminal  storage  and  shipping  fa- 
cilities   

Storage  facilities  at  armories  and 
arsenals 


8,300 
14,00p 

300 

11,941 

3 


153,945 
124,108 


8310.500,000 

1,000.000 

1,100,000 

200,000 

300,000 

29,000,000 

37,000,000 


The  estimate  of  81,003,933,676  for  the  pay  of  the  army  includes  8142,943,400  lor  officers  of  the  line, 
83,500,000  for  extra  pay  for  these  officers,  8478,695,627  for  enlisted  men  of  the  line,  88,520,000  for  additional 
pay  for  the  length  of  service  of  these  men,  87,873,800  for  20,000  enlisted  men  for  the  Ordnance  Department. 
839,369,000  for  100,000  enlisted  men  for  the  Quaitermaster  Corps,  869,606,607  for  153,945  enlisted  men  of 
the  Signal  Corps, *49,146,078  for  124,108  enlisted  men  of  the  Medical  Department,  819,197,900  for  8,300 
officers  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  832,382,000  for  14,000  officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  813,808,920 
for  army  nurses,  827,619,533  for  11,941  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  810,030,800  for  increase  of  pay  of 
these  oflicers  for  aviation  service.  The  estimates  call  for  817,207,341  for  the  10  per  cent,  increase  ol  pay 
which  Congress  has  authorized  for  all  army  officers  on  foreign  service,  and  856,414,355  for  the  20  per  cent, 
increase  Congress  has  allowed  for  enlisted  men  on  foreign  service,  a  total  of  873,621,696.  The  item  for  the 
subsistence  of  tlie  army  calls  for  the  appropriation  of  8298,405,655,  of  which  8268,850,537  is  to  be  spent  for 
the  purcluise  of  subsistence  for  issue  to  troops,  including  reserve  supplies.  The  ordnance  itemS  start  with 
$25,500,000  for  current  expenses  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  of  which  8696,733  is  for  auto  trucks,  and  8108,- 
■^SO  for  horses.  For  the  manufacture  and  purcliase  of  ammunition  for  small  arms  and  hand  use  8390,000,000 
i.  ■'sked.  For  small  arms  target  practice  875,200,000  is  asked,  to  train  men  to  shoot  during  the  second  year 
i)t  the  war.  In  this  target  practice,  it  is  estimated,  the  army  will  shoot  away  833,900,419  worth  of  metal, 
811,707,158  worth  of  guns,  shells,  and  cartridges  will  be  used,  and  812,203,350  worth  of  powder  will  be  utilized. 

For  making  arms  at  national  armories  850,000,000  additional  is  asked,  of  which  815,525,665  will  be  spent 
on  pistols,  revolvers,  and  rifle  parts.  Besides  this  893,400,000  is  wanted  for  overhauling  ordnance,  stores  and 
supphes,  and  making  new  ordnance  stores  to  fill  requisitions  from  troops.  Congress  is  asked  for  8237,144,000 
for  automatic  machine  guns,  of  wtiich  843,504,040  is  to  be  spent  on  armored  motorcycles.  The  sum  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  purchase  and  making  ot  machine  guns  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  1918  was 
$291,177,000.     Another  item  is  875,550,000  for  armored  motor  cars,  including  tanks. 

The  cost  of  Improvs— 'ant  and  maln.tenance  of  harbors  and  waterways  is  estimated  at  $29,515,697  tor 
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1919  A  reduction  of  55,000,000  from  1917.  The  estimate  for  the  Mississippi  River  is  512,112,000,  for  the 
Ohio'ss  006  000,  and  for  the  harbor  of  New  Yorli,  83,010,000,  which  includes  provision  for  improvements  oa 
the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers,  estimates  for  tlie  latter  waterway  amounting  to  82,500,000.     Harbor  estimatea 

Boston,  840,000:  Baltimore,  8300,000;  Galveston,  8*300,000;  Oakland,  Cal.,  8100,000;  Los  Angeles, 
SlOO  000;  Lake  Erie,  850,000;  Lake  Superior,  821,000;  Lake  Michigan,  eastern  shore,  870,500,  western  shore 
S121  350;  Lake  Huron,  8113,000,  including  8100,000  for  completing  harbor  of  refuge  at  Harbor  Beach; 
Tonawanda.  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  Black  Rock  Channel,  8310,000. 

AVIATION  ESTIMATES. 

The  total  sum  asked  for  aviation  by  Major-Gen.  Squier,  the  Chief  Signal  Offleer  of  the  army,  is  81,032,- 
294,260,  while  8105,940,054.77  is  for  other  objects  in  which  the  signal  service  is  interested. 

The  principal  items  are  8553,289,120  for  extra  engines  and  spare  parts  for  aircraft,  8235,860,000  for 
airplanes  and  hydroplanes,  and  377,475,000  for  machine  guns  for  airplanes.     The  items  in  detail  are: 


Aeronautical  salaries  of  instructors 
in  flying,  instructoi'B  in  ballooning, 
aeronautical  mechanical  engineers, 
inspectors  of  airplanes  and  air- 
plane engines,  factory  inspectors, 
consulting  engineers,  accountants, 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  draughtsmen, 
plant  engineers,  pliotographers, 
military  storekeepers,  and  wages 
of  packers,  chauffeurs,  aviation 
mechanicians,  model  and  instru- 
ment makers 

AVagcs •.••••• 

Lighter-tlian-air  equipment 

Spare  parts  and  accessories 

Airplanes  and  hydroplanes 

E.xtra  engines  and  spare  parts 

Maintenance,  upkeep,  and  opera- 
tion of  air  squadrons 

Aei"o  stations  in  United  States . 


89,012.600 

544,200 

8,171,000 

47,173,200 

235,866,000 

653,289,120 

20,950,000 
20,400,000 


Aero  stations  in  Panama 89,420,000 

Aero  stations  in  Hawaii 4,420,000 

Maintenance  of  buildings  In  Europe.  9,127,000 

Purchase  of  land 16,700,000 

Warehouse  and  supply  depots 5,595,000 

Aviation  clothing  equipment 1,358,440 

Expenses  of  officers,  enlisted  men  and 

civilians  on  special  duty 67,200 

Vocational  training , .  120,000 

Mjleage  to  officers  and  travelling  ex- 
penses of  civilian  employes 3,050,000 

Schools  of  military  aeronautics 8,050,000 

Macliine  guns   for  airplanes 77,475,000 

Development  of   new   types  of  air- 
planes and  engines 2,000,000 

Contingent  expenses 3,405,500 

Construction 100,000 

Total  Aviation $1,032,294,260 


The  8105,946,054.77  the  signal  service  asks  for  purposes  other  than  aviation,  includes  846,163,733.39 
lor  mobile  army  equipment,  81,369,089.60  for  radio  equipment,  821,708,877. .50  for  motor  vehicles,  and  835,- 
191,914  28  to  restock  and  maintain  signal  supply  depot  in  France.  The  item  of  89,012,600  for  aeronautical 
salaries  calls  for  376  instructors  of  flying — four  at  85,400,  four  at  85,200.  thirty-two  at  84,800,  twenty-four 
at  84  200,  ninety-two  at  83,600,  twenty-four  at  81,509,  and  196  at  81,200.  Part  of  this  sum  will  be  spent 
on  the  employment  of  thousands  of  inspectors  of  airplanes  under  construction.  The  estimates  call  for  ten 
Inspectors  of  airplanes  and  airplane  engines  at  83,000  each,  forty  at  $2,400,  100  at  82,000,  1,500  at  81,800, 
800  at  $1,600,  950  at  81,400,  and  600  at  81,200  each,  a  total  of  4,000  inspectors.  There  are  also  estimates 
for  seventy-five  factory  inspectors  at  82,000  each,  sixty  at  81,800,  and  140  at  81,400.  General  Squler'a 
estimates  of  81,138,240,314.77  for  the  Signal  Corps  do  not  include  the  Items  for  the  pay  of  officers  and  men 
estimated  for  by  the  Quartermaster-General. 

Pay  or  11,941  officers , 527,619,533.00   I    Pay  of  153,945  enlisted  men 860,606,607.05 

Aviation  increase 10,030,800.00       Aviation  increase .  .-- 4,916,800.00 

Additional  pay  for  length  of  service.  100,000.00  J   Additional  pay  for  length  of  service.  150,000.00 


THRIFT    STAMPS. 


The  nation-wide  sale  of  war  savings  certificates,  or  thrift  stamps,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  resulted 
in  the  distribution  of  several  million  among  the  people.  Thousands  too  poor  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds  invested 
in  the  stamps.  The  sales  campaign  was  inaugurated  December  3  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  war-saving's  committee,  consisting  of  Frank  A.  Vandcrllp,  New  YorkrJ^halr- 
man;  Mrs.  George  Bass  of  Chicago;  Frederic  Delena,  of  Chicago;  Henry  Ford  of  Detroit:  Eugene  Meyer 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  Charles  L.  Baine  of  Boston.  Any  person  may  invest  amounts  as  small  as  25  cents 
at  a  time  at  post-offices,  banks,  or  trust  companies,  at  most  railroad  stations,  stores,  and  factories,  and  at 
many  other  public  places  where  accredited  persons  act  as  authorized  selling  agents. 

At  the  average  1918  selling  price  such  investments  in  certificates  will  yield  4  per  cent,  mterest,  com- 
pounded quarterly.  The  certificates  will  be  dated  January  2,  1918,  and  will  mature  January  1,  1923,  or 
five  years  after  date.  No  person  may  purchase  at  one  time  more  than  8100  worth  or  hold  at  one  time  more 
than  81,000  worth  of  these  certificates.  These  obligations  of  the  United  States  will  be  evidenced  by  stamps 
of  two  denominations — a  war-savings  stamp  costing  from  84.12  to  84.23,  according  to  the  month  in  which 
purchased,  and  having  a  maturity  value  of  85  and  a  thrift  stamp  costing  25  cents.  During  December,  1917, 
and  January,  1918,  war-savings  stamps  sold  and  will  sell  for  84.12  each.  At  the  beginning  of  each  of  tlie  suc- 
ceeding months  of  1918,  starting  February  1,  the  cost  of  a  stamp  will  increase  1  cent  per  month.  All  war- 
savings  stamps  issued  during  1918  will  mature  on  January  1,  1923,  when  they  will  be  redeemed  at  85  each. 
The  difference  between  the  purchase  price  paid  at  any  time  during  1918  and  85  represents  the  interest  the 
Government  will  pay  the  holder.  With  the  first  war-savings  stamp  bought  the  purchaser  obtains  without 
expense  a  war-savings  certificate  containing  spaces  for  twenty  such  stamps.  If  the  twenty  spaces  are  fll  ed 
during  January,  1918,  the  cost  to  the  purchaser  will  have  been  84.12  for  each  stamp  or  882.40  for  the  filled 
certificate  and  on  January  1,  1923,  the  Government  will  redeem  the  certificate  at  8100,  giving  the  holder 
a  net  profit  of  817.60  for  the  use  of  his  money.  . 

•  Thrift  stamps  costing  25  cents  eacli  are  from  time  to  time  as  purchased  to  be  affixed  to  thnft  cards, 
which  will  be  supplied  without  cost.  Thrift  stamps  will  not  bear  interest,  but  a  thrift  card  wlien  filled  at  a 
cost  of  84  may  be  exchanged  for  a  war-savings  stamp  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  compounded  quar- 
terly, merely  by  turning  the  card  in  to  the  post-office,  bank,  or  other  sales  agency  and  paying  the  diflerence 
between  84  and  the  current  orice  of  a  war-savings  stamp.  The  privilege  of  surrendering  a  certificate  to  tlie 
Government  and  receiving  the  cost  thereof  plus  interest  at  the  rale  of  about  3  per  cent,  has  been  provided 
lor  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  have  bought  certificates  and  later  on  find  themselves  in  need  of  their 
money.    The  Government  asks  that  this  privilege  be  exercised  only  In  cases  of  necessity. 

Upon  ten  days'  written  notice,  after  January  1,  1918.  postmasters  pay  off  certificates  at  their  cost  to 
purchasers,  plus  an  increase  of  1  cent  a  month  on  each  war-savings  stamp  on  the  certificates  surrendered,  aa 
shown  by  a  table  of  value  appearing  on  the  certificate.  Money  derived  from  war-savings  investmeats  18 
used  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  greater  part  of  these  funds  will  be  expended  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States. 
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RECEIPTS   AND    DISBURSEMENTS    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT. 

ORDINARY    RECEIPTS    BY    FISCAL    YEARS. 


YEARS. 

Ended  June  30. 

Customs. 

•   Internal 
Revenue. 

Miscellaneous 
Items. 

Total      , 
Ordinary 
Receipts. 

Excess  of,  , 
Ordinary , 
Receipts  Over 
.  Ordinary 
Disbursements.. 

1904 

3261.274,565 
261.798.857 
300,251.878 
332.233,303 
286,113,130 
300,711,934 
333,083,445 
314,497,071 
311,321,672 
318,891,390 
292.320,015 
209.786.673 
213.185,845 
225,962,393 

3232,904,120 
234,095,741 
249,150,213 
269,666,773 
251,711,127 
246,212;644 
289.933,519 
322,529,201 
321,612,200 
344,416,966 
380,041,007 
415,069,646 
512,702,029 
809,366,207 

345,538.229 
48,712.161 
45.315.851 
61.225,524 
63,236,460 
56,664,912 
51,894,751 
64,346.103 
58.844.593 
60.802.868 
02.312,145 
72,454,509 
53,776,678 
82,845,525 

3539,710,914 
544,606,759 
594,717,942 
603,125,660 
601,060.723 
603.589,490 
675.511.715 
701.372.375 
691.77«,465 
724,111,230 
734,673,167 
697,910,828 
779,064,552 

1.118,174,126 

37.479,092 

*18,753,335 

45.312,517 

111,420,531 

*20.041,667 

*58,734,955 

15.806.324 

47.234.377 

37,224,502 

41,340,524 

34,418,077 

33,488,931 

55,171,553 

29,724,865 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

( 

DRDINARY 

DISBURSEMENTS    BY 

FISCAL    YEARS. 

YKAU3. 

Ended 
June  30. 

Civil  and 

Miscellaneous 

Items. 

War 

Department. 

(a) 

Navy 
Department. 

Indians. 

Pensions. 

Interest  on 
Public   Debt. 

Total 

Ordinary 

Disbursem'ts. 

1904.  .  .  . 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914.  .  .. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

3136,002,203 
143,033,729 
142,894,472 

'    153,045,913 
175,420.409 
186.502.150 
180,076,442 
173,838,599 
173,824,989 
170,829,673 
170,530,236 
207,169,824 
204,038,738 
234,649,248 

8115,035,411 
122,175,074 
117,946,692 
122,576,466 
137,746,523 
161,067,462 
15.'>,911,706 
160,135,976 
148,795,422 
160,387,453 
173,522,804 
172,973,092 
164,635,577 
440,276,880 

3102.956,102 
117,550.308 
110,474.264 
97.128,469 
118,037.097 
115,540,011 
123,173,717 
119,937,644 
135,591,956 
133,262.862 
139,682,186 
141,835,654 
155,029,426 
257,166,437 

310,438.350 
14.236.074 
12.476.859 
15.163.609 
14,579,755 
15,694,618 
18,504,131 
20,933,870 
20,134.840 
20,306,159 
•       20  215  070 
22,130,351 
17,. '570,283 
30,598,093 

5142,559,266 
141,773,965 
141,034,562 
139,309,514 
153,892,467 
161,710,367 
160,690,416 
157,980,575 
153,590,4,56 
175,085,451 
173,440,231 
164,387,941 
1,S9, 302,351 
160,318,405 

324,646,490 
24,590,944 
24,308,576 
24,481,158 
21,426,138 
21,803,836 
21,342,979 
21,311,334 
22.016,300 
22,899  108 
22,863,957 
22,902,897 
22,900,313 
24.742,129 

3532,237,822 
563,360,094 
549,405,425 
551,705,129 
621,102,390 
062,324,445 
659,705,391 
054,137,998 
654,553,963 
682,770,706 
700,254  490 
731,399,759 
1724,492,998 
1 1147.898.991 

The  total  receipts  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  1789,  to  1917  inclusive 
have  been:  From  customs.  313,080,857,785;  internal  revenue,  311,440,291,867;  miscellaneous,  32,416,456,693; 
total,  excluding  loans  and  premiums,   .326,937,586,345. 

The  total  disbursements,  excluding  postal  service,  Panama  Canal  and  public  debt  over  the  same  period 
have  been:  civil  and  miscellaneous,  36,078,863,637;  war,  38,262,234,662;  navy,  33,646,058,517;  Indians. 
3655,437,824;   pensions,   35,259,924,899;  interest,  33,395,196,812;  total  327,297,716,451. 

*  Disbursements  in  excess  of  receipts,  t  Including  difference  arising  In  adjustment  of  uncovered  re- 
payments,  31,016,310.      (a)  Exclusive  of  Panama  Canal. 


PRINCIPAL 

OP  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Statement  of  outstandinn  Principal  of  the  Pttblic  Deht  of  the  United  States  annvalhj  from  lf!7i  to  1917. 

1874  July  1. .  . 

...82.251.090,408.43 

1SS9  Dec. 

1 31,617,372,419.53 

1903  Nov.l.  .. 

..32.218  883.772.89 

1875     "       ... 

. ..   2.232,284.531.95 

1.S90 

•• 

1,549,200,126.48 

1904      •• 

.  .    2,304,697,418.64 

1876     '•       ... 

. ..    2,180,395,067.15 

1.S91 

i( 

1,546,961,095.61 

1905      •' 

. .   2.293,846,382.34 

1877     "       ... 

. ..    2.205,301,392.10 

1892 

*• 

1,563,612,455.63 

1906  Dec.  1.  .  . 

.  .    2,429,370,043.54 

1878     "       ... 

. . .   2.2.56,205,892.53 

1893  Nov. 

1 1,549,556,3.53.63 

1907  Nov.  1.  .  . 

.  .   2,492.231.518.54 

1879     "       ... 

. ..   2,340,507,232.04 

1894 

" 

1,626,154,037. OS 

1908      "       ... 

. .    2.637.973.747.04 

1880     "       ... 

. ..    2.128  791,054.63 

1895 

«c 

1,717,481,779.90 

1909     " 

.    2.661,420,301.04 

1881     "       ... 

. ..   2,077,339,253.58 

1,896 

•• 

1,785,412.640.00 

1910  Dee.  1.  .. 

.    2,704,142,281.69 

1882     "       ... 

. ..    1,926,088,678.03 

1S97 

<• 

1.808,777,643.40 

1911  Nov.l.  .. 

.   2.831.330,305.66 

1883     "       ... 

. ..    1,892,547,412.07 

1898 

•« 

1.964.837.130.90 

1012  Oct.  1.  .. 

.   2,906.750.548.66 

1884     " 

.  . .    1,838,904,607.57 

1S99 

ti 

2.092.686.024.42 

1913     "       ... 

.   2.926.434.343.66 

1885     "       ... 

. ..    1,872,340,557.14 

1900 

<s 

2,132.373,031.17 

1914     ••       ... 

.   2.809.262.118.66 

18S6     " 

. ..    1.783,438,697.78 

1901 

.« 

2.151.585.743.89 

1915     " 

.    3,225,734,027.16 

1887  Dec.  1. .  . 

1888  ••       ..  . 

. .  .   1,664.461,536.38 
.  .  .    1.680,917,706.23 

1902 

•• 

2,175,246,168.89 

1917  June  30*. 

..   2.975,618,584.00 

*Gross  debt,  net  debt:  31,908,635  223. 

For  amount  of  the  principal  of  the  Public  Debt  from  1793  to  1873.  see  1913  World  Almanac. 


COUNCIL    OF    YOUNG     MEN'S     HEBREW    AND     KINDRED     ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  council  has  a  constituent  membership  of  three  hundred  associations  and  institutions  throughout 
the  English  speaking  world.  There  are  294  Youn^  Men's  Hebrew  Associations,  Young  Women's  Hebrew 
A.s.sociations,  Hebrew  Institutes,  Educational  Alliances  and  Jewish  Settlements  in  the  United  States,  five 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associations  in  Canada  and  one  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  in  Australia. 

The  President  of  the  Council  Is  Jud'^e  Julian  W.  Mack,  of  Chicago.  First  Vice-President — Judge  Samuel 
Gresnbaum,  of  New  York.  Second  Vice-President — Jacob  Newman,  of  New  Orleans.  Secretary — Felix 
M.  Warburg,  of  New  York,  rrcaswrer— Judge  Irving  Lehman,  of  New  York.  General  Secretary — Samuel 
A.  Goldsmith.  „ 

Trustees — Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Philadelphia,  President;  Adolph  Lewisohn,  New  York,  Treasurer;  Julian 
W.  Mack,  Chicago;  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  New  York;  Herbert  N.  Straus,  New  York,  Secretary.  Managcrs-- 
I.  W.  Bernheim,  Louisville;  Alfred  M.  Cohen,  Cincinnati;  David  A.  Ellis,  Boston;  Harry  Fischel,  New  York; 
Samuel  Greenbaum,  New  York;  First  Vice-President.  Isaac  Hassler,  Philarlolphia;  Irving  Lehman.  New 
Yorlf.  Treasurer;  Jacob  M.  Loeb,  Chicago;  Julian  W.  Mack.  Chicago.  President;  Louis  Marshall.  New 
York;  Jacob  Newman,  New  Orleans,  Second  Vice-President;  M.  C.  Sloss,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  I.  Unterberg. 
New  York;  A.  Leo  Weil.  Pittsburgh:  Felix  M.  Warburg,   New  York,  Secretary. 

The  offices  of  the  council  are  at  31  Union  Square  West,  New  York. 


Militia  of  New  York  State. 
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J^ilitCa  of  "Nm  ¥orft  .State. 

NEW     YORK     GUARD. 

THE  disbandtnent  of  (be  National  Guard  ol  the  State  having  been  effected  by  its  draft  into  the  service 
of  the  United  f^tates  and  tjy  the  discharge  of  its  members  from  furtlier  service  in  the  National  Guard  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  a  new  military  force  litiown  as  ttie  New  York  Guard  has  been  organized  under  orders 
of  the  Governor  and  id  compliance  with  Section  3,  Article  XI.  of  the  State  Constitution,  which  prescribes 
that-there  sliall  he  maintained  at  all  times  a  force  ol  not  less  tlian  ten  thousand  enlisted  men,  fully  uniformed, 
armed,  equipped,  disciplined  and  ready  for  active  service. 

Tlae  New  York  Guard  Is  commanded,  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor,  by  Brig. -Gen.  Charles  H. 
SherriU,  witli  headauartcrs  at  No.  23  Washington  Avenue.  Albany,  and  consists  of  3  batta-ions  of  field  artillery, 
4  squadrons  of  cavairv,  1  signal  battalion,  1  engineer  regiment,  3  coast  artillery  organizations,  13  regiments 
and  2  battalions  of  infantry,  4  field  hospitals.  4  ambulance  companies  and  1  service  company,  Q.  M.  C. 

Commander-in-Chief.  Governor  Charles  S.  Wliitman.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Staff  of  the  Governor — Brig.-Gen.  Charles  H.  SherriU,  the  .\djutaut-General  of  the  State:  Major  Francis 
L.  V.  Hoppin.  Military  .Secretary  to  the  Governor;  Aides,  detailed,  l^ieut.-Com.  Louis  M.  Josephthal, 
Naval  Militia;  Lieut.-Col.  Howard  E.  Crall,  7th  Infantry,  N.  Y.  G.:  Major  James  A.  Blair.  Jr,  Reserve 
List;  Capt.  Joseph  J.  Kingsbury,  Reserve  List;  Capt   Alvan  W.  Perry,  Reserve  List. 

Militia  Council — Brig.-Gen.  Charles  H.  SherriU,  the  Adjutant-General;  Commodore  Robert  P.  Forshew, 
Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Militia. 

Headquarters  New  York  Guard — Office  at  No.  23  Washington  Avenue,  Albany;  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  H. 
SherriU,  commanding;  Lieut.-Col.  Arthur  F.  Schermerhorn,  Chief  of  Staff;  Major  James  N.  Connolly,  Chap- 
lain; Major  Michael  Friedsam,  Quartermaster-General;  Major  Howard  C.  Smith,  Inspector-General;  Major. 
Schuyler  Colfax.  Inspector  Rifle  Practice;  Lieut.-Col.  George  W.  Burleigh,  Aide;  Major  Louia  M.  Greer, 
Aide:  Major  Charles  J.  Lamb,  Aide;  Major  Seymour  P.  White,  Aide;  Major  William  C.  Barry,  Aide;  Capt. 
Chester  B.  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  Aide;  Second  Lieut;.  Norvln  H.  Green,  Aide;  Second  Lieut.  Malcolm  D.  Sloane, 
Aide. 

Organizations  attached  to  Headquartet«  New  York  Guard — 1st  Provisional  Regiment,  N.  Y.  G.,  on 
active  duty  guarding  the  New  York  City  Aqueduct,  under  command  of  Col.  John  B.  Rose,  1st  Infantry, 
N.  Y.  G.;  strength  1,500  officers  and  men;  2d  Provisional  Regiment,  N.  Y.  G.,  on  active  duty  guarding 
railways,  waterways,  bridges  and  public  buildings,  inider  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  F.  DeForest  Kemp,  3d 
Brigade,  N.  Y.  G.;  strength  650  officers  and  men.  Service  Company,  Q.  M.  C,  at  the  State  Arsenal,  New 
York  City;  strength  53  officers  and  men.  The  provisional  regiments  mentioned  above  are  formed  of  officers 
and  men  who  volunteered   for  this  service  from  regular  organizations  of  the  New  York  Guard. 

All  organizations  of  the  New  York  Guard,  except  those  mentioned  in  tlie  preceding  paragraph,  are 
organized  into  three  brigades,  as  follows: 

FIRST  BRIGADE. 

1st  Brigade — Headquarters,  105  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City:  Brig.-Gen.  George  R.  Dyer,  command- 
ing; Lieut.-Col.  Charles  J.  Ahern,  Q.  M.  C,  Acting  Adjutant;  Major  Samuel  A.  Brown,  Medical  Officer; 
Capt.  Louis  T.  Montant,  Aide;  Capt.  William  W.  Barbour,  Aide;  C«pt.  Janaea  P.  Askin,  Aide;  First  Lieut. 
Walter  S.  Gurnee,  Jr.,  Q.  M.  C.;  strength  6,500  officers  and  men. 

Organizations  Attaciied. 


1st  Battalion,  Signal  Corps,  104  East  34th  Street, 
New  York  City,  Major  James  C.  Fox.  commanding. 

22d  Engineers,  216  Fort  Washington  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  Col.  Harry  H.  Treadwell,  commanding. 
Battalion  of  4  companies  at  Mount  Vernon,  attached. 

Squadron  A,  Cavalry,  1339  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  Major  Latham  G.  Reed,  commanding. 

Squadron  T),  Cavalry,  1579  Bedford  Avenue, 
Brooklyn  Major  Cornelius  S.  DeBevoise,  command- 
ing. "- 

1  troop  at  Huntington. 

Iflt  FiSld  Artillery,  1988  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Major  Prentice  Strong,  commanding. 

2d  Field  Artillery,  171  Clermont  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
Major  Henry  H.  Royce,  commanding. 

8th  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  29  West  Kingsbridge 
Road.  New  York  City,  Major  Sylvanus  G.  Teets, 
commanding. 

Company  G.  attached — Yonkers. 

Cotppauy  H,  attached — Mount  Vernon. 

Company  L.  attached — White  Plains.  \ 

9tli  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  125  West  14th  Street, 
New  York  City,  Col.  John  R.  Delafleld,  commanding. 

13th  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  357  Sumner  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  Major  Clarence  W.  Smith,  commanding. 

1  company  at  Far  Rockaway. 

Ist  Field  Hospital.  56  West  66th  Street,  New  York 
City,  Major  John  F.  Dunseith,  commanding. 

3d  Field  Hospital,  355  Marcy  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 


4th  Field  Hospital,  216  Fort  Washington  Avenue, 
NewYork  City. 

3d  Ambulance  Company,  56  West  66th  Street, 
New  York  City.  7th  Infantry,  643  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  Col.  DeWltt  C.  Falls,  commanding. 

12th  Infantry,  120  West  62d  Street,  New  York 
City,  Col.  Thomas  Denny,  commanding. 

1  company  at  Cedarhurst. 

14th  Infantry,  1402  Eighth  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
Col.  Frederick  W.  Baldwin,  commanding. 

Machine  Gun  Compani>    Hempstead. 

1  company — Flushing. 

1  company — East  Hampton. 

1  company — Sag  Harbor. 

1  company — Quogue. 

1  company — Islip. 

15th  Battalion,  Infantry,  7th  Avenue,  and  1328 
Street,  New  York  City.  Major  Vertner  W.  Tandy, 
commanding. 

23d  Infantry,  1322  Bedford  Avenue",  Brooklyn, 
Col.  James  Robb,  commanding. 

1  company — Lynbrook. 

1  company— I  n  wood . 

47th  Infantry,  355  Marcy  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  Col.  Hem-y  C.  Barthman,  commanding. 

69th  Infantry,  68  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Yorlt 
City,  Col.  John  J.  Pholan,  commanding. 

71st  Infantry,  105  East  34th  Street,  New  York 
City,  Col.  James  H.  Wells,  commanding. 


SECOND  BRIGADE.  ^ 

2d  Brigade — Headquarters,  451  Main  Street,  Buffalo:  Brig.-Gen.  Louis  L.  Babcock,  commanding; 
Major  Edmond  D.  McCarthy,  Brigade  Adjutant;  Major  George  C.  Diehl,  Engineer:  Major  Edward  L.  Jung, 
Judge  Advocate;  Major  Lee  H.  Smith,  Ordnance  Officer;  Major  Seymour  P.  ^hlte.  Inspector;  Major  Lyman 
P.  Hubbell.  Q.  M.  C;  strength,  3,750  officers  and  men. 

Organizations  Attaciied. 


l" 


Squadron  B.  Cavalry,  Headquarters,  Rochester, 
Major  William  C.  Barry,  commanding. 

Troop  D — Syracuse. 

Troop  H — Rochester. 

Troop  I — Buffalo. 

Troop  M — Avon. 

3d  Field  Artillery,  29  Masten  Street,  Buffalo, 
Major  Henry  W.  Brendel,  commaodlng. 


Battery  A — Syracuse. 

Battery  C — Binghamton. 

1st  Ambulance  Company,  Binghamton,  First- 
Lieut.  Charles  P.  Roberts,  commanding. 

2d  Ambulance  Company,  Rochester,  FIrst-Lleut. 
Norrls  Orchard,   commanding.  i 

4th  Ambulance  Company,  Syracuse,  Flrst-Ueut. 
Ralph  H.  Dunning,  commanding. 
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3d  Infantry,  Headquarters,  State  Armory,  Syra- 
cuse, Col.  Howard  K.  Brovvo,  commandiug,  witli 
unils  at: 

Watertown  Canandaigua 

Oswego  East  Bloomfield 

Pulaski  Clifton  Springs 

Syracuse  Honeoye  Falls 

Cortland  Soiiyea 

Auburn                        .  Rochester  (3  cos.) 

Geneva  Brookport 

Clvde  Morton 
<tth      Infantry,     Headquarters,     State     Armory, 

Bin'iliamton,  Col.  Edward  E.  Powell,  commanding, 
Willi  units  at: 


Deposit 
Binghamton 
Owcgo 
Ithaca 
Grotou      '' 
Trumansburg 
Elmira 

Montour  Falls 
74th  Infantry,  Buffalo,  Col. 
commanding,  with  units  at: 
Niagara  Falls  (2  companies) 
Tonawanda 
Medina 
Frcdonia  ©lean 


Watkins 
Penn  Yau 
Bath 
Corning 
Hornell 
WellsviUe 
Angelica 
Friondshin 
Newliou  E.  Turgeoa, 

Jamestown 

Randolph 

Salamanca 

East  Aurora         ,- 


THIRD  BRIGADE. 


3d  Brigade — Headquarters,   176  State  Street,  Albany:  Brig. -Gen.  F.  DeForest  Kemp,   commanding; 
BtrcngUi  3,750  ofticers  and  men. 

Organizations  Attached. 


Squadron  D,  Cavalry,  Headquarters,  Troop  B 
Armory.  Albany,  Major  Maurice  S.  Damon,  com- 
manding; 

Troop  B — Albany. 

Troop  (; — Utica. 

2d  Field  Hospital,  State  Armory,  Albany,  Major 
Joseph  A-  Cox.  commanding. 

1st  Inlantry,  Headquarters,  State  Armory,  New- 
burgh,  Col  John  B.  Rose,  commanding,  with  units  at: 

Nowljurgh  (2  cos.)  Middletown 

Pearl  River  Warwick 

Spring  Valley  Poughkeepsie  (2  cos.) 

Sloatsburg  Millerton 

Suffcrn  Pine  Plains 

Nyack  Kingston 

Havorstraw  Milton  and  Marlboro 

2d  Infantry.  Headq\iarters,  at  State  Armory, 
Bolton  Hall,  Troy'.  Col.  William  P.  Dauchy,  com- 
manding. 

Company   A — Troy 

Company   B — Cohoes  ^ 

Company   C — Troy 

Company  D — Canajoharie 

Company   E — Schenectady 

Company    F — Schenectady 

Total  strength  New  YorU  Guard,  14,000  officers 


Company  G — Gloversville 
Company  H — Amsterdam 
Company     I — Whiteliall 
Company  K — Glens  Falls 
Company    L — Saratoga 
Company  M — Hoosick  Falls 
Fonda  Unit 
Ticonderoga  Unit 

10th     Infantry,     Headquarters,     State    Armory, 
Albany,  Col.    Charles  E.  Walsh,  commanding. 


Company 
Company 


A — Albany 
B — Albany 
Company    C — Albany 
Company  D — Albany 


Walton 

Sidney 

Mohawk 

Utica  (2  companies) 
Hudson  New  Hartford 

Catskill  West  Winfleld 

Cobleskill  Boonville 

Middleburg  Rome 

Oneonta  Madison 

5th  Battalion,  Infantry,  Headquarter,?,  Saranac 
Lake,  Major  Walter  H.  Cluett,  commanding,  with 
units  at: 

Ogdensburg  Bloomingdale 

Malone  Sarauac  Lake 

Messena      Tapper  Lake      Chateaugay 
and  men. 


NAVAL  MILITIA. 

The  Naval  Militia  of  the  State  comprises  Headquarters,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  Battalions,  and  1st  and  2d 
Separate  Divisions.  Headquarters  Naval  Militia  is  located  at  Rooms  823-5-7  Municipal  Building,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  has  the  following  staf.": 

Commodore  Robert  P.  Forshew,  commanding;  Capt.  Alfred  B.  Fry,  Chief  of  Staff;  Lieut. -Com.  Herbert 
W.  York,  Gunnery  Officer;  Lieut.-Com.  Warren  L.  Sawyer,  Aide;  Surgeon  John  C.  MacEvitt;  Paymaster 
William  H.  Ferguson. 

1st  Battalion  consists  of^  Headquarters,  10  divisions,  an  aeronautic  section  and  a  marine  company,  and 
Is  commanded  by  Capt.  Chas.  L.  Poor.  The  entire  battalion  is  located  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Granite  State, 
foot  West  97th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2d  Battalion  consists  of  Headquarters,  J)  divisions,  and  aeronautic  section  and  a  marine  company,  and 
is  commanded  by  Capt.  Edward  T.  Fitzgerald.  The  entire  battalion  is  located  at  52d  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

3d  Battalion  consists  of  Headquarters,  12  divisions  and  2  marine  companies,  and  is  commanded  bv  Capt. 
Edward  N.  Walbridge,  Headq\iarters,  2d.  6th  and  7th  divisions  are  located  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  3d,  5th  and 
lltli  Divisions  at  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  1st  Division  at  Dunkirk,  4th  Division  at  Watertown,  8th  Divi.sion  at  Niag- 
ara Falls,  9th  Division  at  Oswego,  10th  Division  at  Fulton,  12tli  Division  at  Syracuse,  Ist  Marine  Company 
at  Tonawanda  and  2d  M.arine  Company  at  Rochester. 

4th  Battalion  consists  of  headquarters,  11  divisions  and  1  aeronautic  section  and  is  commanded  by  Capt. 
Eckford  C.  deKay.  Headquarters  4th  Battalion  is  located  at  Room  825  Municipal  Building,  New  York, 
3N.  Y.  The  divisions  are  located  as  follows:  1st  Division,  Peekskill,  2d,  5tli,  7th  and  11th  Divisions  at  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  3d  Division  at  Poughkeepsie,  4th  Division  at  Albany,  6th  Division  at  Flushing,  8th  Division 
at  Ossining,  9th  Division  at  Yonkers,  10th  Division  at  Yonkers,  and  the  Aeronautic  Section  at  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

1st  Separate  Division  is  located  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  is  commanded  by  Lieut,  (j.  g.)  Joseph  F. 
Dunn. 

2d  Separate  Division  is  located  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  is  commanded  by  Lieut.  (J.  g.)  Edwin  S. 
Parsons.  # 

The  strength  of  the  Naval  Militia  is  215  ofHcers  and  5,217  men.     Total,  5,432. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  IN  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  ARMY. 

(Reorganization  of  the  various  State  Militia  Units  as  far  as  they  have  progressed.) 

(Revised  to  December  10  by  the  Committiee  on  Public  Information.) 

The  transfer  of  the  old  units  to  the  new  ones  Is  not  complete  in  many  ckses.  In  almost  every  instance 
where  two  old  inlantry  regiments  are  consolidated  into  one  new  infantry  regiment,  a  considerable  number  of 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  oftlcer.s — iisuilly  about  one-half  of  the  latter,  and  some  in  the  "special 
grades,"  Including  blacksmiths,  etc. — do  not  go  into  the  new  reiziraent,  but  will  be  utilized  elsewhere.  In 
those  instances  in  which  the  old  units  are  insufficient  to  bring  to  full  strength  the  new  unit  into  which  they  go. 
Guardsmen  remaining  from  other  readjustments,  or  men  from  the  National  Army,  will  be  added.  No 
National  Guard  officers  rendered  surphis  in  the  reorganization  will  be  demoted  or  discharged  as  a  result  of 
tho  changes,  but  all  wUI  be  utilized  In  the  formation  of  corps  troops,  army  troops,  etc. 
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Tbe  following  explanation  is  given  of  terms  appearing  in  the  tables: 

Reserve  ofticers;  With  each  National  Guard  Division  are  about  200  reserve  ofHcers  commissioned  from 
the  first  series  ot  ofticers'  training  camps.  They  are  placed  with  the  National  Guard  Divisions  to  give  and 
receive  instruction  and  for  practice  in  exercising  command.  These  officers  are  not  permanently  attached  but 
are  being  temporarily  utilized  to  fill  vacancies  in  those  units  In  which  the  term  appears,  or  In  addition  to  the 
regular  complement  of  National  Guard  officers.  Reserve  Coips  officers  are  eligible  for  appointment  or 
promotion  in  National  Guard  divisions  (jjjly  after  all  available  and  suitable  National  Guard  material  in  the 
unit  has  been  utilized. 

Nucleus:  This  means  that  there  are  only  a  few  men,  or  a  subordinate  unit,  toward  the  formation  of  the 
new  unit  in  connection  with  which  the  term  is  used.  Such  units  will  be  brought  to  full  strength  by  the  ad- 
ditions indicated,  or,  if  not  indicated,  by  addition  of  Guardsmen  remaining  from  other  re-arrangements,  or 
by  putting  in  men  from  the  National  Army. 

To  be  organized  by  transfers — transfer  or  draft:  These  terms  indicate  that  no  nucleus  for  the  new  unit 
is  found  in  exisilng  available  units,  and  that  the  unit  Is  to  be  formed  by  transfer  of  Guardsmen  in  another  kind 
ot  service  (as  cavalrymen  to  machine-gun  companies,  etc.),  or  by  putting  in  men  from  the  National  Army. 

Separate  battalion,  company  or  squadron:  These  are  units  which,  ordinarll.v,  would  be  one  of  several 
siiiiUar  units  composing  a  larger  organization  (as  battalions  in  a  regiment)  but  which,  in  the  old  State  Natiot  '. 
Guard  organizations  were  "separate,"  that  is,  without  the  other  similar  units  necessary  to  compose  the  larger 
unit. 

Depot  brigade:  These  are  utilized  at  present  as  a  reservoir  for  surplus  units,  officers  and  men  not  used 
in  the  formation  of  the  divisions.  These  and  other  surplus  and  unassigned  units  will  probably  go  into  the 
organization  of  army  and  corps  troops  attached  to  army  and  corps  headquarters,  when  armies  and  corps  shall 
have  been  organized.     No  details  as  to  the  organization  of  these  army  and  corps  troops  have  been  made  puWic. 


Unit  of  New 
Oroanization. 


26TH     DIVISION. 

(Troops  from  New  England.) 


26th  Dlv.  Hdqrs. 

Troop. 
101st    Mch. 

Battalion 


Gun 


Organizations  from  Which' 
Formed. 


Troop  B,  Mass.  Squad.  Cavalry. 

Conn.   Squad.   Cav.  and   196  en- 
listed men  from  1st  Vt.  Inf. 


51ST  INFANTRY   BRIGADEr 


Brig.  Hdqrs .  .  . 
102d     Mch.    Gun 
Battalion. 

101st  Infantry. . 


102d  Infantry... 


From  101st  and  102d  Inf.  Reg. 
Mass.  Squad.  Cav.  (less  Troop  B); 

3  officers,  213  enlisted  men  from 

1st  Vt.  Inf.;  Res.  Officers. 
9th  Mass.  Inf.,  175  enlisted  men 

from  6th  Mas's.  Inf.,  1.400  from 

5th  Mass.  Inf. 
2d  Ct.  Inf.,  1,500  from  1st  Ct.  Inf., 

50  from  1st  Vt.  Inf.,  100  from 

6th  Mass.  Inf. 


52D   INFANTRY   BRIGADE. 


Brig.  Hdqrs.  .  .  . 
I03d    Mch.     Gun 
Battalion. . . . 


103d  Infantry.. 


I04th  Infantry. . 


From  2d  Mass.  and  9th  Mass.  Inf. 

R.  I.  Squad.  Cav.  (less  Troops  B 
and  M);  N.  H.  Mch.  Gun  Co.,  3 
officers,  229  enUsted  men,  1st 
Vt.  Inf.:  Res.  Officers. 

2d  Me.  Inf.  and  1,630  enlisted  men 
from  1st  N.  H.  Inf.;  balance  of 
officers  of  1st  N.  H.  Inf.;  Res. 
Officers. 

2d  Mass.  Inf.;  12  officers  and  800 
men  from  6th  Mass.  Inf.;  12 
officers  and  800  men  from  8th 
Mass.  Infantry. 


Brig.  Hdqrs.. ^  . . 
lOIstFld.  Art... 
102d  Fid.  Art... 
103d  Fid.  Alt.  . . 


101st  Trnch  Mort, 

Battery 

101st  Engineers .  . 


513T  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE. 


lOlstFld.Slg.Bat 


From  101st,  102d  and  103d  Field 
Artillery  Regiments. 

1st  Mass.  Fid.  Art.  and  180  men 
from  N.   E.   Coast  Artillery. 

2d  Mass.  Fid.  Art.  and  150  men 
from   N.   E.   Coast  Artillery. 

Battery  A,  N.  H.  Fid.  Art.;  3  Bat- 
teries R.  I.  Fid.  Art.;  2  Batteries 
Ct  Fid.  Art.:  Troop  M,  R.  I. 
Squad.  Cav.;  N.  E.  Coast  Art. 

1st  Me.  Heavy  Field  Artillery. 

1st  Mass.  Engrs;  100  enlisted  men 
from  1st  Me.  Fid.  Art.;  479 
from   N.   E.   Coast   Artillery.   , 

Mass.  Field  Signal  Battalion. 


TRAINS. 


lOlst   Hdqra.  and 

MlUtary  Police. 

101st  Am 


lOlst  Sup 

101st  Sanitary. . . 


lOlst  Engr. 


6th  Mass.  Infantry. 

13  officers  and  700  enlisted  men 
from  1st  Vt.  Inf.;  6  officers  and 
234  enlisted  men  from  Mass. 
Coast   Artillery. 

Troop  B,  R.  I.  Cav.:  5  officers  nad 
359  enlisted  men  from  8th  Mass. 
Infantry. 

1st  and  2d  Mass.  Ambul.  Corps; 
1st  and  2d  Mass.  Fid.  Hosp.: 
1st  Ct.  Ambul.  Corps,   1st  Ct. 
Fid.   Hosp.;    1st   R.   I.   Ambul. 
Corps,  1st  N.  H.  Fid.  Hosp. 

6th  Mass.  Infantry. 


26th  DIVISION— Con«z/!t(erf. 


SURPLUS  UNITS  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  26TH  DI- 
^      VISION  DEPOT  BRIGADE. 

Massachusetts  Brigade  Headquarters;  5th  Mass. 
Infantry;  6th  Mass.  Infantry;  8th  Mass.  Iiffantry; 
1st  Maine  Heavy  Field  Artillery;  1st  Conn.  Infan- 
try; 1st  Vt.  Infantry;  Company  A,  Conn.  Signal 
Corps:  Company  B,  N.  H.  Signal  Corps;  1st  N.  H. 
Infantry.  Surplus  Units  Unassigned — 1st  Conn.  Sep- 
arate Company  (colored);  1st  Mass.  Separate  Com- 
pany (colored). 

28TH    DIVISION. 

(Troops  from  Pennsylvania.     This  division  l3  formed 
complete  from  the  old  7th  Division.) 


Unit  of  New 
Organization. 


28th  Hdqrs.  Trp. 

107th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 


Organizations  from  Which 
Formed. 


Troop  1,  1st  Pa.  Cavalry. 

2d  Bat.,  San.  Dtchmt.,  and  part  of 
Sup.  Co.  4th  Pa.  Inf.:  32  en- 
listed men,  111th  Inf.,  and  60 
enlisted    men,    110th    Infantry. 


55th  infantry  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs .  . . 

108th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 


109th  Infantry . 
llOth  Infantry. 


Hdqrs.  1st  Pa.  Infantry. 

Cos.  A,  B,  Hdqrs.  Co.  (less  band), 

San.  Dtchmt,  and  part  of  Sup. 
Co.  4th  Pa.  Inf.;  143  enlisted 
men  from  111th  Inf.;  Mch.  Gun 
Troop   1st  Pa.   Cavalry. 

1st  Pa.  Inf.;  13th  Pa.  Inf.  (less 
surplas) . 

10th  Pa.  Inf.;  3d  Pa.  Inf.  (less 
surplus).  


66th   infantry  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs .  .  . 

109th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 


Ulth  Infantry  . . 
112th  Infantry. . 


Headquarters  2d  Pa.  Infantry. 
Mch.  Gun  Co.  and  Cos.  C  and  D, 
San.   Dtchmt,   and   part   of  Sup. 

Co.,  4th  Pa.  Inf.;  165  enUsted 

men  from  n2th  Infantry. 
18th  Pa.   Inf.;   6th  Pa.  Inf.   (less 

surplus) . 
16th  Pa.   Inf.;  8th  Pa.  Inf.   (less 

surplus) .    


53d  field  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs .  .  . 
107th  Field  Art.  . 
108th  Field  Art. . . 

109th  Field  Art. . . 

103d  Tnch.  Mort. 

Battery 

103d  Engineers. . . 

103d  Fid.  Slg.  Bat. 


Hdqrs.  1st  Pa.  Fid.  Art.;  29  en- 
listed men  Troop  D,  1st  Pa.  Cav. 

1st  Pa.  Fid.  Art.;  Dtclimt  Trps. 
F  and  H. 

2d  Pa.  Fid.  Art.  and  Dtchmts 
from  Trps.  A,  C,  D,  G,  I,  K.  L, 
and  M,    1st   Pa.    Cavalry. 

3d  Pa.  Fid.  Art.;  Dtchmts.  from 
Trps.  I,  K,  and  L,  1st  Pa.  Cav. 

Dtchmts.  from  Trps.  B  and  M, 
1st  Pa.  Cavalry. 

1st  Pa.  Engrs.  and  Dtchmts.  from 
Hdqrs.  Trp.  Sup.  Train  and 
Trps.  E,  F,  I,  and  K,  1st  Pa. 
Cavalry. 

1st  Pa.  Fid.  Slg.  Battalion. 
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28TH  DIVISION — Continued. 


TRAINS. 


Unit  of  New 
Organization. 


103cl   Hdqrs.   and 

Military  Police. 

103d    Ammunltn. 

103d  Supply 

103d  Sanitary.. ,  . 
103d  Engineers... 


Organizations  from  Wliich 
Formed. 


Pa.  Hdqrs.  and  Military  Police. 

Pa,  Ammunition  Train. 
Pa.  Motor  Supply  Train. 
Pa.  Sanitary  Train. 
1  officer,  16  enlisted  men  from  1st 
Pa.  Engineers.     ^^^ 


29TH     DIVISION. 

(Troops  from  New  Jersfey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  District  of  Columbia.) 


Unit  of  New 
Organization. 


Hdqrs.  Troop .... 

110th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 


Organizations  from  Which 
Formed. 


Troop  A  (part),  N.  J.  Cavalry. 
Mch.  Gun  Co.,  1st  Del.  Inf.;  Mch. 

Gun  Co.,  4th  N.  J.  Inf.;  Mch. 

Gun  Co.,"  5th  Md.   Inf.;   Mch. 

Gun  Co.  1st  Va.  Inf. 


57TH  INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Brig.  Hdqrs. 

111th    Mch. 

Battalion . 


Gun 


113th  Infantry. . 


114th  Infantry. . . 


Headquarters,  N.  J.  Brigade. 
Mch.  Gun  Co.,  2d  N.  J.  Inf.;  Mch. 

Gun  Co.,  3d  N.  J.  Inf.;  Co.  L, 

2d  N.  J.  Infantry. 
l6t  N,  J.  Inf.  (less  Co.  K) ;  2d  N.  J. 

Inf.    (less   Mch.   Gun   Co.   and 

Co.s.  G  and  L);  4th  N.  J.  Inf. 

(le.9s  Mch.  Gun  Co.  and  Co.  L). 
3d  N.  J.  Inf.  (less  Mch.  Gun  Co. 

and  Cos.  I  and  L) ;  5th  N.  J.  Inf. 

Oess  Co.  F);  1st  Del.  Inf.  (less 

Mch.    Gun    Co.).  


58tH  INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs .  . . 

112th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 


115th  Infantry. . 


116th  Infantry. 


Headquarters  Md.  Brigade. 

Co.  H.   1st  Md.  Inf.;  Mch.  Gun 

Co.,  4th  Md.   Inf.;   Mch.  Gun 

Co.,  4th  Va.  Infantry. 
1st  Md.  Inf.  (less  Mch.  Gun  Co.); 

5th  Md.   Inf.    (less   Mch.   Gun 

Co.). 
1st  Va.  Inf.  (less  Mch.  Gun  Co.); 

2d  Va.  Inf.;  Cos.  D,  G,  H,  4th 

Va.  Infantry. 


54Tn  FIELD  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE, 


Brigade  Hdqrs.  . . 
110th  Field  Art.  . 

111th  Field  Art.,. 

112th  Field  Art... 

104th  Trnch  Mor, 
104th    Engineers . 


104th  Field  Signal 
Battahon. . .  . 


Company  A,  Va,  Signal  Corps. 
1st  N.  J.  Fid.  Art.,  less  Battery  F; 

Troops  B  and  D,  N.  J.  Cavalry, 
1st  Va,  Fid  Art.;  Band,  4th  Va. 

Infantry. 
Batteries,  A.  B.  C,  Md.  Fid.  Art.; 

Batteries  A  and  B,  D.  C.  Fid. 

Art.;  Band,  5tti  Md.  Infantry. 
Battery  F,  N.  J.  Field  Artillery. 
1st  Bat.,  N.  J.  Engrs.;  Co.  K.  18t 

N.  J.  Inf.;  Co.  G,  2d  N.  J.  Inf.; 

Cos.  I  and  L,  3d  N.  J.  Inf.;  Co. 

L,  4th  N.  J.  Inf.;  Co.  F,  5th 

N,  J,  Infantry. 
Co.  A,  N.  J.  SIg.  Corps;  Co.  B, 

D.  C.  SIg.  Corps;  Co.  C,  N.  J. 

SlRtial  Corps^ 


TRAINS. 


104th  Hdqrs.  and 
Military  Police. 

104th  Am 

104th  Sup 

104th  Engr 

104th  San 


Troops  A  (part)  and  C,  N.J.  Cav,; 

Troop  A,  Md.  Cavalry. 
To  be  organized  by  transfers. 
To  be  organized  by  transfers. 
To  be  organized  by  transfers. 
1st    Md.    Ambul.    Co.;    l.«    Va. 

Ambul  Co.;  1st  N.  J.  Fid.  Hosp. 

Co.:   1st  Md.   Fid.   Hosp.   Co.; 

l8t  Va,  Fid.  Hosp.  Co, 


30TH     DIVISION. 

(Troops  from  N.  Carolina,  S.  Carolina,  Tennessee.) 


Unit  or  New 
Organization. 


Div.  Hdqrs.  Trp 


Organizations  from  Which 
Formed. 


Troop  A.  S.  C.  Cavalry. 


59th  INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs .  .  . 

To  be  organized  by  transfers. 

117th  Infantry.  .  . 

3d  Tennessee  Infantry. 

118th  Infiintry.  .  . 

1st  S,  G.  Infantry. 

114th    Mch.    Gun 

Batta'lon: 

^  ■      ■■ 

Company  A..  .  . 

Troop  A,  Tenn.  Cavalry. 

Company  B. .  .  . 

Troop  B.  Tenn.  Cavalry. 

Company  C. .  .  . 

Troop  C,  Tenn.  Cavalry. 

60th  INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs .  .  . 
119th  Infantry.  .  . 
120th  Infantry.  .  . 
115th  Mch.  Gun 
■  Battalion: 

Company  A., .  . 

Company  B.. . . 

Company  C  .  . 


Brig.  Hdqrs.,  1st  N, 
2d  N,  C.  Infantry. 
3d  N.  C.  Infantry. 


C.  Brigade. 


Mch.  Gun  Troop,  N.  C.  Cavalry. 
Troop  B,  N.  C.  Cavalry. 
Troop  C,  N.  C.  Cavalry. 


55TH  FIELD  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs.  .  . 
113th  Field  Art... 
114th  Field  Art... 
115th  Field  Art... 
105th  Trnch.  Mor. 

Battery. 
105th  Engineers: 

Hdqrs.  Co 

1st  Battalion: 
Company  A.. 
Company  B.. 
Company  C 
2d  Battalion: 
Company  D . 
Company  E.. 
Company  F.. 
Sanitary    Dtch. 
113th    Mch,    Gun 
Battalion: 
Company  A.. , . 
Company  B.. .  . 
Company  C. . .  . 

Company  D 

105thFld.Slg.Bat. 

Radio  Co 

Wire  Co 

Outpost  Co. .  .  . 


To  be  organized  by  transfers. 

Ist  N.  C.  Field  Artillery. 

iHt  Tenn.  Field  Artillery. 

1st  Tenn.  Inf.  (less  Mch.  Gun  Co.) 

Troop  D,  Tenn.  Cavalry. 


Sup.  Co.,  1st  N.  C.  Infantry, 

Co.  A,  N.  C.  Engineers. 
Company  B.  N.  C.  Engineers, 
Company  C,  N.  C.  Engineers. 

Company  D,  1st  N,  C,  Infantry, 
Company  B,  1st  N.  C.  Infantry. 
Company  C,  1st  N.  C.  Infantry. 
Sanitary    Dtch.,    1st    N.    C.    Inf. 


Mch.  Gun  Co.,  1st  Tenn,  Infantry. 
Mch,  Gun  Co.,  2d  Tenn.  Infantry. 
Mch,  Gun  Co.,  1st  N.  C.  Infantry. 
Mch.  Guu  Co.,  2d  S.  C.  Infantry. 

Radio  Co.  No.  1,  N.  C.  Sig.  Corps. 
To  be  organized  by  transfers. 
To  be  organized  by  transfers. 


TRAINS. 


105th  Hdqrs.  and 
Mil.    Police: 
Hdqrs  Co 

Military  Police; 

1st  Co 

2d  Co 

Sanitary    Dtch. 
105th  San.: 

Amb.  Co.  No.  1 
Ambul .       Cos . 

Nos.  2,  3,  4. 
Fid.  Hosp.  Co., 

No.  I. 
Fid.  Hosp.  Co.. 

No.  2. 
Fid.  Hosp,  Co., 

No.  3. 
Fid.  Hosp.  Co., 

No.  4. 
105th  Am.: 

Motor  Section. . 
Horse  Section.. 
105th  Sun.: 
Trk,  Co,  No,  1. 

Trk,  Cos.,  Nos. 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

105th  Engr 


Hdqrs.    Co.,   2d   S.   C.    Inf.    (less 
Band  Section). 

Troop  A,  N.  C.  Cavalry. 
Troop  D,  N.  C.  Cavalry. 
Sanitary  Dtch.,  2d  S.  C.  Infantry. 

N,  C,  Ambul.  Company  No.  1. 
To  be  organized  by  transfers, 

N,   C,   Field   Hosj[)ltal, 

Tenu,  Field  Hospital, 

S,  C,  Field  Hospital. 

To  be  organized  by  transfers. 


1st  Bat.,  2d  S.  C.  Infantry. 
2d  Bat.,  2d  S,  C,  Infantry, 

Motor  Truck   Co,   No,    1,  N,  C, 

Supply  Train. 
To  be  organized  by  transfers. 

Company  A,  1st  N.  C,  Infantry. 
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30th  division— Continued. 


SURPLUS^  TROOPS  ASSIGNED  TO  55TH  DEPOT 
BRIGADE. 
Brigade  Headquarters,  1st  Tenn.  Brigade— 2d 
Tenn.  latantry  (loss  Machine  Gun  Company);  Ist 
N  C.  Infantry  (less  Machine  Gun  Company,  Supply 
Company,  and  1st  Battalion);  3d  Battalion  and 
Band  Section  2d  S.  C.  Infantry;  Band,  2d  Tenn. 
Infantry;  Band,  1st  N.  C.  Infantry;  Band,  2d  S.  C. 
Infantry.  , 


31ST     DIVISION. 

(Trcops  from  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama^ 


Unit  of  New 
Organization. 


31st   Div.   Hdqrs. 

I'roop. 
116th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 


Organizations  from  Which 
•  Formed. 


Troop  A,  Ga.  Cavalry. 

Mch.  Gun  Co.,  2d  Ala.  Inf.;  Mch. 
Gun  Co.  Ist  Fla.  Inf.;  Co.  C, 
1st  Ga.  Inf.;  Co.  G,  Ist  Ga.  Inf. 


618T  INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs...  . 
117th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 

121st  Infantry 


122d  Infantry. 


Headquarters  Ga.  Brigade. 

Mch.  Gun  Co.,  1st  Ga.  Inf.;  Co.  B, 

1st  Ga.  Inl.;  Co.  F,  1st  Ga.  Inf. 
2d  Ga.  Inf.   (less  Cos.  B,  C,  F)- 

Separate  Cos.  F,  H  and  I,  Ga. 

Infantry. 
5th  Ga.  Infantry^ 


62D  INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs.  .  . 

118th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 

123d  Infantry 

125th  Infantry .  .  . 


Headquarters  Ala.  Brigade. 
Mch.  Gun  Troop,  1st  Ala.  Cav.; 
Co.  A,  1st  Ga.  Inf.;  Co.  D,  1st  Ga. 

Infantry. 
1st  Ala.  Infantry. 
2d  Fla.  Infantry.  


56th  field  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs .  .  , 
116th  Field  Art.. 


117th  Field  Art. 


1 18th  Field  Art... 

106th  Teh.  Mort. 

Battery. 
106th  Engineers.  . 
loaih  Field  Signal 

Battalion 


Not  reported. 

Ga.  Fid.  Art.  (less  Battery  A); 
Troops  A,  D,  G.  H,  I,  and  Sep- 
arate Troop,  1st  Ala.  Cav.;  Band 
Sec,   Hdqrs.  Co.,  2d  Ala.   Inf. 

Battery  A,  Ga.  Fid  Art.;  1st  Ala. 
Cav.  (le.ss  Troops  A,  D,  G,  H. 
I,  M,  Mch.  Gun  Troop  and 
Separate  Troop). 

1st  Ga.  Inf.  (less  Cos.  A,  B,  C,  D, 
F,  G,  and  Mch.  Gun  Co.). 

Troop  M,  1st  Ala.  Cavalry. 

Co.  A,  Ga.  Bat.  Engrs  (Res.  Ofrs.) 
Co.  A,  Ala  ,  Sig.  Corps;  Troops  B 
and  K,  Ga.  Cavalry. 


TRAINS. 


Hdqrs. ,  and    Mil 
Police 

106th  Ambul 

)06th  Sup 

106th  San 

Engineers 


Hdqrs.  Co  ,  2d  Ala.  Inf.;  Troops  F 

and  L,  Ga.  Cav.;  Squad.  Hdqrs., 

Hdqrs.  and  separate  detachment 

Ga.  Cavalry. 
Cos.  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K  and  Separate 

Co.,  2d  Ala.  Infantry. 
.  Cos.  A,  B,  C,  D,  L  and  M,  2d  Ala. 

Infantry. 
Ala.  Ambul.  Co.  No.  1;  Ala.  Fid. 

Hosp.   No.    1;   Ga.    Fid.    Hosp. 

No.  1;  Fla.  Fid.  Hosp.  No.  1. 
Not  organized. 


32D    DIVISION. 

(Troops  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.) 


Unit  of  New 
Organization. 


32d  Hdqrs.  Troop  • 

119th    Mch.    Gun 
Battalion. 


Organizations  from  Which 
Formed. 


3d  and  6th  Wis.  Inl.,   1st  Mich. 

Cavalry. 
4th,  5th  and  6th  Wis.  Infantry. 


32D  DIVISION — Continued 


63d  INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Unit  of  New 
Organization. 


Brigade  Hdqrs .  .  . 

120th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion. 
125th  Infantry.  .  . 

126th  Infantry.  .  . 


Organizations  from  Which 
Formed. 


1st  Mich.  Inf.  Brig.  Hdtirs.,  32d 

Mich.  Infantry. 
31st  and  33d  Mich.  Infantry. 

31st  and  33d  Mich.  Inf.;  5th  Wis. 

Infantry. 
31.st  and  32d  Mich.  Infantry. 


64th  infantry  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs .  .  . 
Gun 


121st    Mch. 

Battalion 

127th  Infantry.  . 

128th  Infantry . . 


Ist  Wis.  Inf.  Brig.  Hdqrs.;  2d  Wis. 
Infantry. 

3d  and  5th  Wis.  Infantry. 

1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  Wis. 

Infantry. 
1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  Wis. 

Inf.;  1st  Mich.  Fid.  Sig.  Bat. 


57th  FIELD  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs .  . 
119th  Field  Art.. 


120th  Field  Art. . . 
121st  Field  Art... 


107th  Tmch.  Mor. 

Battery. 
107th  Engineers. . 

107th  Fid. Sig.B.it. 


1st  Wis.  Fid.  Art.;  1st  Mich.  Fid. 

Art.;  1st  Wis.  Cav.;  1st  Mich. 

Cavalry. 
1st  Wis.  Cav.  and  1st  Mich.  Cav.; 

1st  Mich.   Fid.  Art.;  31st  and 

■32d  Mich.  Infantry. 
1st  Wis.  Cav.;  2d  Wis.  Infantry. 
4th,  5th  and  6th  Wis.  Inf.;  1st  Wis. 

Fid.  Art.  and  Wis.  Fid.  Hosp. 

No.  2. 
4th  Wis.  Infantry. 

1st  Mich.  Bat.,  S.  C;  1st  Wis.  Bat. 

S.  C;  4th,  5th  and  6th  Wis.  Inf. 
1st   Mich.   Bat.,   S.   C;   1st   Wis. 

Battalion,  S.  C. 


TRAINS. 


107th  Hdqrs.  and 

Military  Police. 

107th  Ammunit'n. 

107th  Supply 

107th  Engineere . . 

107th  Sanitary. .  . 


4th  and  6th  Wis.  Infantry. 

4th,  5th  and  6th  Wis.  Infantry. 
4th,  5th  and  6th  Wis.  Infantry. 
1st  Bat.  Mich.  Engrs.;   1st  Bat. 

Wis.  Engineers. 
Mich.  San.  Train;  Wis.  San.  Train; 

1st  and  5th  Wis.  Inf.;  1st  Mich. 

Cavalry.  ^ 


(Troops    from 


34TH     DIVISION. 

Iowa,     Minnesota, 
North  Daliota.) 


Nebraska,    and 


Unit  of  New 
Organization. 


34th  Hdqrs.  Trp 

125th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion .... 


Organizations  from  Which 
Formed. 


Troop  A,  1st  Iowa  Cavalry. 

Troop  B,  1st  Iowa  Cav.;  Mch.  Gun 
Co.,  3d  Minn.  Inf.;  1st  Bat.  2d 
Iowa  Infantry.  


67th   infantry  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs .  .  . 
126th    Mch.    Gun 

'    Battalion 

133d  Infantry. .. . 
134th  Infantry. . . 


Iowa  Brigade  Headquarters. 

2d  Bat.,  2d  la.  Inf.;  Mch.  Gun  Co., 

6th  Neb.  Infantry. 
1st  Iowa  Infantry. 
5th  Neb.  Inf..  Co.  C;  6th  Neb.  Inf. 


68th  INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs . . . 

127th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 


135th  Infantry. . 
136th  Infantry.  . 


Headquarters  Minn.  Brigade. 
Troop  C,  1st  la.  Cav.;  Mch.  Gun 

Co.,  4th  Neb.  Inf.;  3d  Bat.,  2d 

Iowa  Infantry. 
1st  Minn.  Infantry. 
2d  Minn.  Infantry. . 


59th  FIELD  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs.  .  . 
125th  Field  Art... 
126th  Field  Art... 
127th  Field  Art... 
109th  Trch.  Mort. 
Battery 


Not  reported. 

3d  Minn.  Inf.  (less  Mch.  Gun  Co.). 
1st  Iowa  Field  Artillery. 
4th  Neb.  Inf.  (less  Mch.  Gun  Co.). 
Hdqrs.  Co.  2d  Iowa  Inf.;  Sup.  Co. 
2d  Iowa  Infantry. 
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34th  division— Con«in7ie(i. 


Unit  of  New 

Organizations  from  Which 

Organization. 

Formed. 

109th  Engineers . , 

Bat.,  1st  la.  Engrs.;  Hdqrs.  Co., 

Sup.  Co.  and  2d  Bat .  Gth  Neb. 

Infantry. 

109tlx  Field  Signal 

Battalion: 

Outpost  Co ...  . 

Co.  C,  Iowa  Signal  Corps. 

Wire  Co 

Co.  B,  Neb.  Signal  Corps. 

Radio  Co 

Not  reported 

TRAINS. 


109th  Hdqrs.  and 

Military  Police. 

109th  Ammunitn. 


109th  Supply. . . . 
109th  Engineers. 
109th  Sanitary .  . 


l.st  Bat.,  6th  Neb.  Inf.  (less  Cos. 
C  and  D) .    ■ 

Iowa  Ammunition  Train;  Troop 
D,  1st  Iowa  Cavalry. 

3d  Bat.,  6th  Neb.  Inf.  (less  Co.  I). 

Company  I,  6th  Neb.  Infantry. 

1st  and  2d  Iowa  Ambul.  Cos.;  1st 
Minn.  Ambul.  Co.;  Co.  D,  Cth 
Neb.  Inf.;  1st  and  2d  Iowa  Fid. 
Hosp.  Cos.;  1st  Minn.  Fld.Hosp 
Co.;  1st  N.  D.  Fid.  Hosp.  Co. 


35TH     DIVISION. 

(Troops  from  Missouri  and  Kansas.) 


unit  of  new 
Organization. 


35th  Hdqrs.  Trp 

128th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 


Organizations  from  Which 
Formed. 


Troop  A,  1st  Squad.  Kans.  Cav. 

1st  Bat.,  2d  Mo.  Inf.;  Mch.  Gun 

Co.,  2d  Mo.  Infantry.  


69th  INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs .  .  . 
129th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion. 
137th  Infantry. .  . 
138  th  Infantry .  .  . 


Hdqrs.,    1st   Mo.   Brigade. 

2d  Battalion,  2d  Mo.  Infantry. 

2d  Kans.  Inf.;  1st  Kans.  Infantry. 
.1st  Mo.  Inf.;  5th  Mo.  Infantry. 


70th   INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs.  .  . 
130th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion. 
139th  Infantry. .  . 
140tli  Infantry .  .  . 


Headquai'ters,  1st  Kans.  Brigade. 
3d  BattaUon,  2d  Mo.  Infantry. 

3d  Kans.  Inf.;  4th  Mo.  Infantry. 
3d  Mo.  Inf.:  6th  Mo.  Infantry. 


60th   field  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE. 


Brigiuifi  Hdqrs .  .  . 
128tirT'ield  Art. . . 

129th  Field  Art. . . 
130th  Field  Art. . . 
110th  Trch.  Mort. 

Battery 

llOtli  Engineers. . 

110th  Fid.  Sig.  Bat 


Not  reported. 

1st  Mo.  Fid.  Art.;  Troop  B,  Mo. 

Cavalry. 
2d  Mo.  Field  Artillery. 
1st  Kans.  Field  Artillery. 
Sup.  Co.,  2d  Mo.  Inf.;  Hdqrs.  Co., 

2d  Mo.  Infantry. 
1st  Bat.  Kans.  Engrs.;    1st  Bat. 

Mo.  Engineers. 
Battalion  Kans.  Sign.11  Troops. 


TRAINS. 


Hdqrs.    and    Mil. 

Police. 
110th  Ammunitn. 

110th  Supply 

110th  Engineers. . 
110th  Sanitary.  . . 


Troops  B,  C,  and   D,    1st  Kans.' 

Cav. 
Men  from  National  Army. 
Mo.  Supply  Train. 
Kans.  Engineers  Train. 
Mo.  and  Kans.  Fid.  Hosp.  Cos.  1 

and  2:  Mo.  and  Kans.  Ambul. 

Cos.  1  and  2. 


36TH     DIVISION. 

(Troops  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma.) 


UNn  OF  New 
Organization. 


Dlv.  Hdqrs.  Trp 
131st    Mch.    Gun 
Battalion .... 


Organizations  from  Wliich 
ForrOed. 


Texas  Headquarters  Troop. 
Mch.  Gun  Cos.,  3d  Tex.  Inf.,  4th 
Tex.   Inf.  and   1st  Okla.   Inf. 


71ST  INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


132d     Mch 

Battalion . . . 
141st  Infantry. 


142d  Infantry. . . 


Gun  Mch.    Gun    Co.,     1st    Tex.    Inf. 

(nucleus). 
1st  Tex.  Inf.  (less  Mch.  Gun  Co.); 

2d  Texas  Infantry. 
7th  Tex.  Inf.,  1st  Okla.  Inf.  (less 

Mch.  Gun  Co.). 


36th  DIVISION— Conif rawed. 
72D   INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Unit  of  New 
Organization. 


133d     Mch. 

Battalion. . .  . 
143d  Infantry. . 

144th  Infantry. 


Gun 


Organizations  from  Which 
Formed. 


Mch.  Gun  Troop,  1st  Tex.  Cav. 

(nucleus). 
3d  Tex.  Inf.  (less  Mch.  Gun  Co.)'; 

5th  Texas  Infantry. 
4th  Tex.  Inf.  (less  Mch.  Gun  Co.); 

(jth  Texas  Infantry. 


61ST  FIELD  ARTILLERY   BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs 

131st  Field  Art... 
132d  Field  Art. .  . 

1 33d  Field  Art. . . . 
11 1th  Teh.  Mort. 

Battery 

111th  Engineers. . 

11 1th  Fid.  Sig.  Bat 


Troop  E,   1st  Tex.  Cav.   (surplus  • 
men  to  Trench  Mort.  Battery). 

2d  Texas  Field  Artillery. 

1st  Tex.   Cav.    (less  two  lettered 
troops  and  Mch.  Gun  Troop). 

1st  Texas  Field  Artillery 

Troop  K,  1st  Tex.  Cav.,  (plus  sur- 
plus men  from  Troop  E.). 

1st    Bat.    Tex.    Engrs..    1st    Bat. 
Okla.  Engineers. 

Ist    Tex.    Fid.    Sig.    Battalion. 


TRAINS. 


111th  Hdqrs.  and 

Military  Police. 

111th  Ammunitn. 


111th  Supply 


111th  Sanitary: 
I41st  Amb.  Co., 
142d  Amb.  Co.. 
143d  Amb.  Co.. 
144th  Amb.  Co 
141st  Fid.  Hosp 

Co. 
142d  Fid.  Hosp, 

Co. 
143d  Fid.  Hosp, 

Co. 
144th  Fid.  Hosp 
11 1th  Engineers. . 


Tex.  Train  Hdqrs.  and  Military 
Police. 

1st  Separate  Squad.  Okla.  Cav. 
(nucleus  for  horse  sec);  motor 
sec.  to  be  skeletonized  by  the 
selection  of  men  from  the  entire 
Div.  with  knowledge  of  motor 
transportation. 

To  be  skeletonized  by  the  selection 
of  men  from  the  entire  Div.  with 
knowledge  of  motor  transport'n. 

2d  Tex.  Ambulance  Co.  (part). 
1st  Tex.  Ambulance  Co.  (part). 
2d  Tex.  Ambulance  Co.  (part). 
1st  Tex.  Ambulance  Co.  (part). 
2d  Tex.  Fid.  Hosp.  Co.  (part). 

1st  Tex.  Field  Hospital  Co. 

2d  Tex.  Fid.  Hosp.  Co.  (part). 

1st  Okla.  Field  Hospital  Co. 
Transfer   of    officers  and  men    of 
111th  Engineers. 


37TH     DIVISION. 

(Troops  from  Ohio.) 


Unit  of  New 
Organization. 


Division  Hdqrs.: 
37th  Hdqr.  Trp. 
134th  Mch.  Gun 
BattaUou 


Organizations  from  Which 
Formed. 


Ohio  Headquarters  Troop. 

From  Mch.  Gun  Co.,  Hdqrs,  Sup. 

Co.  and  Cos.  E,  F  and  G,  10th 

Infantr.v. 


73D   INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


135th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 

145th  Infantry.  .  . 
145th  Infantry.  .  . 


1st  Bat.  10th  Inf., 

and  D. 
5th  Infantry.  • 
8th  Infantry. 


Cos.  A,  B.  C 


74TH   INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


136th    Mch, 

Battalion. . .  . 
147th  Infantry. 
148th  Infantry. 


Gun 


3d  Bat.  10th  Inf.,  Cos.  1,  K,  L  and 

M. 
6th  Infantry. 
3d  Infantry. 


62D  FIELD  ARTILLERY   BRIGADE. 


134th  Field  Art... 
135th  Field  Art... 
136th  Field  Art. .  . 
112th  Teh.  Mort. 

Battery. 
112th  Engineers.  . 
112th  Fld.Sig.Bat. 


1st  Field  Artillery. 
2d  Field  Artillery. 
3d  Field  Artillery. 
Company  H,  10th  Infantry. 

1st  Engineers. 

1st  Fid.  Bat.,  Signal  Corps. 
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37th  division — Continued. 


TRAINS. 


Unit  of  New 
ohgan1za.tion. 


112th  Hdqrs.  Mil. 

Police. 
112th  Ammunitu. 

H2tli  Supply 

112th  Sanitary,  .  . 
112th  ICugiueore.  . 


Organizations  from  Whicii 
Formed. 


Hdqrs.   aud  Military   Police. 

Ammunition  Traia. 
Sui)ply  Train. 
Sanitary  Train. 
Engineers  Trahi. 


SURPLUS  TROOPS  ASSIGNED  TO  62D  DEPOT 
BRIGADE.  . 

BriRadc  Headquarters — 1st  Infantry;  2d  Infantry; 
7th  luiuntry;  (9th  Separate  Battalion  Infantri:,) 

38TH    DIVISION. 

(Troops  from  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Indiana.) 


Unit  ov  New 
Organization. 


38th  Hdqrs.  Trp. 

137th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 


Organizations  from  Whicli 
Formed. 


Transfer. 

Cos.  A,  B,  C,  D  and  Mch.  Gun 
Co.,  1st  W.  Va.  Infantry. 


75th  INFANTRY   BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs .  .  . 

13Sth    Mch     Gun 

Battalion 


'I49th  Infantry .  .  . 
150th  Infantry.  .  . 


Transfer. 

Mch.  Gun  Co.,  Cos.  I,  K,  Major 

and  Adjutant,  3d  Bat.  3d  Ky.; 

Mch.  Gun  Co.,  1st  Ky. 
2d  Ky.  Inf.;  Hdqrs.  Co.,  Sup.  Co., 

l«t  and  2d.  But.  and  officers  Co. 

M,  3d  Ky.  Infantry. 
2d  W.  Va.  Inf.;  Hdqrs.  Co.  and  3d 
■  Bat.   1st  W.  Va.   Infantry. 


76th  INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs.  .  . 

139th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 


15 1st  Infantry.  .  . 
152d  Infantry. . . . 


l.>vt  Ind.  Brig.  Hdqrs.  detch,  transf. 
Mch.  Gun  Co.,  3d  Ind.  Inf.;  Mch. 

Gun   Co.  and   Cos.   L,  M,   4th 

Ind.  Infantry. 
1st  Ind.   Inf.:  Troop  A,   1st  Ind. 

Cavalry. 
2d  Ind.  Inf.;  Troops  C  and  D,  1st 

Ind.  Cavalry. 


63d  ARTILLERY'  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs.  . 
137th  Field  Art. . 

13Sth  Field  Art. . 

139tli  Field  Art.. 


113th  Tnch  Mort. 

Battery. 
113th  Engineers. . 


113th  Fid.  Slg.  Bat. 


Transfer. 

Hdqrs.  Co.,  Sup.  Co.,  and  1st,  2d, 

3d  Bat.  3d  Ind.  Infantry. 
1st   and   2d   Bat.,   Sup.   Co.    and 

Hdqrs.  Co.  1st  Ky.  Infantry. 
Cos.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K, 

Sup.   Co.,  Hdqr.s.   Co.  4th   Ind. 

Inf.;  Troop  B,  Ind.  Cavalry. 

Co.  L,  1st  Ky.  Infantry. 

Cos.  E,   F,   1st   VV.   Va.   Inf.;   1st 

separate  Bat.   Engrs.   Ind.   Co. 

M,  3d  Ky.  (le.5,s  otricers). 
1st  Bat.  Ind.  Sig.  Corps;  Fid.  Sig. 

Co.  B,  Kentucky. 


TRAINS. 


113th  Hdqrs.  and 

Military  Police. 

113th  Ammunitn. 


113th  Supply 

113th  Sanitary... 


n3th  Engineers. 


Transfer. 

Cos.  G,  H,  1st  W.  Va.  Inf.;  Co.  L, 
3d  Ky,;  Cos.  I,  K,  M,  1st  Ky. 
Infantry. 

Transfer. 

Ambul,  Cos,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  Ind,; 
Ambul,  Co.  No.  1,  Ky.;  Fid, 
Ho.sp,  Cos.  Nos.  1,  2.  Ind.;  Fid. 
Hosp.  Cos.  Nos.   1,  2,  Ky. 

Sup.  Co,  1st  W.  Va.  Infantry. 


39TH     DIVISION. 

(Troops  from  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.) 


Unit  of  New 
Oroanizatiok. 


Division  Hdqrs. . 


Organizations  from  Which 
Formed. 


39th  DIVISION — Qonttnuea. 


Unit  op  New 
Organization. 


Hdqrs.  Troop,  .  .  , 

140th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 


Organizations  from  Which 
Formed. 


2d  Separate  Troop,  La. 

Mch     Gun    Troop    Miss.    Cav.; 

Mch.   Gun   Co,   2d    Miss.    Inf  ; 

one  Bat.  2d  Miss.  Inf.;  one  Co. 

2d  Mi.ss.  Infantry. 


77TH   INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Headquarters 

141st    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 

153d  Infantry. .  ,  , 
154th  Infantry: 

Hdqrs. ;    Hdqrs 

Co,;    Sup.    Co.; 

Mch.  Gun  Co,; 

San.  Dtch.;  1st 

Battalion. 

2d  Bat 


3d  Bat. 


Transfer  or  draft, 

Mch.  Gun  Co.  2d  Ark,  Inf.;  o 

Bat.  3d  Ark.  Infantry. 
1st  Ark.  Infantry. 

3d  Ark.  Inf.  (less  I  Battalion). 


3  Cos.  1st  La.  Inf.  (less  one-third 

enlisted  men). 
One  Bat,  2d  Miss,  Infantry, 


78TH   INFANTRY  BRIGADE, 


Headquarters 

142d     Mch.     Gun 

Battalion ' 

155th  Infantry,  .  , 
156th  Infantry.  .  . 


Transfer  or  draft. 

One   Bat.    1st   La.   Inf.    (less  two 

Cos,). 
1st  Miss.  Infantry. 
1st  La.  Inf.  (less  one  Bat.  and  two 

Cos.), 


C4TH  FIELD  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE. 


Headquarters 

140th  Field  Art. . . 
141st  Field  Art... 

142d  Field  Art..., 
114th  Tnch  Mort. 

Battery 

114th  Engr.  Reg. 


114thFld.  Slg.Bat 


Transfer  or  draft, 

1st  Miss.  Field  Artillery. 

1st  La.  Fid.  Art.  (less  two  officers 

120  men). 
2d  Ark.  Inf.  (less  Mch.  Gun  Co.). 
By  transfer  of  two  officers  and  120 

men  from  1st  La.  Fid.  Artillery. 
One-third   enlisted    men   of   three 

Cos.   1st  La.  Inf.;  Co.  A,  Miss. 

Engrs.;  one-half  enlisted  men  of 

one  Co.,  2d  Miss.  Infantry. 
.One-half  enlisted  men,  one  Co.  1st 

La.  Inf.;  one  Co.  2d  Miss.  Int. 

(less  one-half  enlisted  men). 


TRAINS. 


114th  Hdqrs.  and 
Military  Police. 


114th  Ammunitn: 
Train  Hdqrs.  Mtr. 

Sec;  Hrsd.  Sec. 

Class    1    Caisson 

Co,). 
One  Cai.sson  Co. . . 

114th  Supply 

114th  Engineers. . 


114th  Sanitary: 
Ambul.  Sec.  .  .  . 
Fid.  Hosp.  Sec 


Hdqrs.  2d  Miss.  Int.;  Hdqrs.  Co. 
(less  band)  2d  Miss,  Inf,;  Sup. 
Co.  2d  Miss.  Inf,;  one  Bat.  (less 
two  Cos)  2d  Miss.  Inf.;  one 
Co,  1st  La.  Inf.  (less ,  one-half 
enlisted  men.). 

Ark.  Ammimitiou  Train. 


Transfer  or  draft. 
1st  Squad,  Miss,  Cavalry, 
Transfer  (from  114th  Engr.  Reg.) 
or  draft.  ' 

1st  Ark.  Ambulance  Co. 
1st  ArJt,  Fid.  Hosp,;  1st  Miss.  Fid. 
Ho^,;  1st  La.  Fid.  Hosp. 


Transfer  or  draft. 


SURPLUS      TROOPS       ASSIGNED      TO      30TH 
DIVISION   DEPOT  BRIGADE. 

2d    Squadron    Miss.    Cavalry;    Band,    2d    Miss. 
Infantry. 


40TH     DIVISION. 

(Troops     from     Arizona,     New     Mexico,    Colorado 
Utah,  and  California) 


Unit  of  New 
Organization. 


Hdqrs.  Troop.  .  .  , 

143d      Mch.     Gun 

Battalion 


Orgivnizations  from  Which 
Formed. 


Troop  D,  1st  Cal.  Cavalry. 
1st  Bat,  and  2d  Bat.  1st  Inf,  New, 
Mexico. 
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40th  division — Continued. 


79TH  INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Unit  of  New 
Organization. 


Gun 


144th    Mch. 

Battalion 

157th  Infantry. . 

158th  Infantry. . 


Organizations  from  Which 
Formed. 


3d  Bat.  and  Mch.  Gun  Co.,  1st 

Infantry,  N.  M. 
1st  Col.  Inf.,  1st  Col.  Cav.   (less 

Troop  E). 
1st  Ariz.   Infantry. 


80TH   INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


145th    Mch. 
Battalion. 


Gun 


159th  Infantry. . 
160th  Infantry. . 


1st  Separate  Squad.,  TroopS'A,  B, 

and  C,  and  Mch.  Gun.  Troop, 

1st  Cal.  Cavalry. 
5th  Cal.  Inf.:  2d  Cal.  Inf.  (less  2d 

Bat.)  and  Cos.  L  and  M. 
7th  Cal.  Inf.,  2d  Bat.,  and  Cos.  L 

and  M,  2d  Cal.  Infantry. 


65TH   FIELD   ARTILLERY   BRIGADE. 


143d  Field  ArJ,.... 
144th  Field  Art. . . 
145th  Field  Art. . . 
115th  Tnch  Mort. 
115th  Engineers. . 

115th  Fid.  Sig.  Bat. 


1st  Cal.  Field  Artillery. 

2d  Cal.  Field  Artillery. 

1st  Utah  Field  Artillery. 

Mch.  Gun  Co.,  2d  Col.  Infantry. 

1st  Bat.,  Col.  Engrs.,  Troop  E,  1st 

Col.  Cavalry, 
let  Cal.  Wire  Co.,  2d  Col.  Wire  Co. 


TRAINS. 


115th  Hdqrs.  and 

Military  Police. 

115th  Ammunitn. 

115th  Supply 

115th  Sanitary: 
AmbiU.  Co.  157. 
Ambul.  Co.  158. 
Ambul.  Co.  159. 
Ambul.  Co.  160. 
Fid.   Hosp.   Co. 

157. 
Fid.   Hosp.   Co. 

158. 
Fid.   Hosp.  Co. 

159. 
Fid.   Hosp.   Co. 

160. 
115th  Engineers. . 


Hdqrs.,  Hdqrs.  Co.,  and  Sup.  Co., 
Ist  New  Mexico  Infantry. 

Hdqrs.,  Hdqrs.  Co.,  2d  Bat.  and 
3d  Bat.,  2d  Col.  Infantry, 

Sup.  Co.  and  Ist  Bat.  2d  Col.  Inf. 

1st  Cal.  Ambulance  Co. 
2d  Cal.  Ambulance  Co. 
Transfer  or  draft. 
Transfer  or  draft. 
Ist  Cal.  Field  Hospital  Co. 

2d  Cal.  Field  Hospital  Co. 

1st  Utah  Field  Hospital  Co. 

Transfer  or  dr.ift. 

Colorado  Engineer  Train. 


'  41ST     DIVISION. 

(Troops    from    District    of    Columbia,    Washington, 

Oregon,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 

South  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.) 


Unit  of  New 
Organization. 


Hdqrs.  Troop.  . .  . 

146th    Mch.    Gun 
Battalion 


Organizations  trhva  Which 
Formed. 


Troop    C,    1st    Separate    Squad. 

Wash.  Cavalry. 
3d  Bat.  2d  Idaho  Inf.;  Mch.  Gun 
•  Co.  3d  Wyo.  Inf.;  Mch.  Gun  Co. 

4th  S.  D.  Infantry. 


81ST  INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs 

147th    Mch.    Gun 
Battalion 


I61st  Infantry. . . 
162d  Infantry. . . 


Hdqrs.  Cos.,  3d  D.  C.  Inf.,  and  2d 

N.  D.  Infantry. 
Mch.    rTiiniCo.,    3d    D.    C.    Inf.; 

Mch    (  ;\^  Troop,  let  Separate 

Squail.  wash.  Cav.;  Co.  H,  2d 

N.   I),    ml.;  Mch.  Gun  Co.  2d 

Idalu.  Infantry. 
2d  Wash.  Inf.;  Cos.  A,  B,  C,  and 

D,  3d  D.  C.  Infantry. 
3d  Ore.  Inf. ;  Cos.  E.  F,  G  and  H, 

3d  D.  C.  Infantrv. 


82D  INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


Brigade  Hdqrs 

I48th    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion 

I63d  Infantry 

I64th  Infantry . . . 


Hdqrs.  Co.  3d  D.  C.  Infantry. 
Cos.  I,  K,  and  L,  4th  S.  D.  Inf.; 

2d  N.  D.  Infantry. 
2d  Mont.  Inf.;  Cos.  I,  K,  Land  M, 

3d  D.  C.  Infantry. 
Ist  N.  D.  Inf.;  Cos.  A,  B,  C,  and 

D,  2d  N.  D.  Inf.;  Hdqrs.  Co.  3d 

D.  C.  Inf.;  Mch.  Gun  Co.  2d 

N.  D.  Infantry. 


41ST  DIVISION — Continued. 


66TH  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE. 


Unit  of  New 
Organization. 


Headquarters 

146th  Field  Art.. 


147th  Field  Art... 
148th  Field  Art. . . 


116th  Tnch.  Mort. 

Battery. 
llCth  Engineers. . 

11 6th  Fid.  Sig.  Bat. 


Organizations  from  Which 
Formed. 


Hdqrs.  Co.  3d  D.  C.  Infantry. 

Hdqrs.  Co.,  Sup.  Co.  and  Ist  Bat. 
2d  Idaho  Inf.;  Bat.  Wash.  Fid, 
Art.;  Bat.  A,  N.  M.  Fid.  Art 

Hdqrs.  Co.,  Sup.  Co.,  Ist  Bat.  and 
Cos.  H  and  M,  4th  S.  D.  Inf.; 
Bat.   A  and  B,   Ore.   Fid.   Art. 

Hdqrs.  Co.,  Sup.  Co.  and  1st  Bat. 
3d  Wyo.  Inf. ;  one  Bat.  Col.  Fid- 
Art.;  1st  Squad.  Ore.  Cavalry, 

Co.  E,  2d  N.  D.  Infantry.  i 

2d  Bat.,  2d  Idaho  Inf.;  Hdqrs.  Co., 
2d  N.  D.  Inf.;  Bat.  Ore.  Engrs. 

Wash.  Fid.  Sig.  Bat.;  Sup.  Co., 
3d  D.  C.  Infantry. 


TRAINS. 


116th  Hdqrs.  and 
Military  Police. 

116th  Ammunitn . 


116th  Supply 

116th  Sanitary: 

Ambul  Co.  161. 

Ambul.  Co.  162. 

Ambul.  Co.  163. 

Ambul.  Co.  164. 

Fid  Hosp.  Cos, 
Nos.  161,  162, 

163.  164 

116th  Engineers . , 


Hdqrs.  Co.  2d  N.  D.  Int.;  Troops 

A,  B  and  D,  1st  Separate  Squad. 

Wash.  Cavalry. 
Hdqrs.  2d  N.  D.  Inf.;  Co.  L,  3d 

D.  C.  Inf.;  2d  and  3d  Bat.  3d 

Wyo.  Infantry.  

Cos.  E.  F,  G,  4th  S.  D.  Infantry. 

Selection  of  specially  qualified  men 
from  2d  N.  D.  Inf.;  3d  D.  C.  Inf. 
1st  N.  D.  Inf.,  2d  Idaho  Inf.,  3d 
Wyo.  Inf.,  1st  Wash.  Sig.  Co., 
4th  S.  D.  Inf.,  2d.   Wash.  Inf. 

1st  Idaho  Fid.  Hosp.,  Ist  Wash. 
Fid.  Hosp.,  and  by  transfer  or 
draft. 

Supply  Co.  2d  N.  D.  Infantry. 


^  42D     DIVISION. 

(Troops  from  26  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.) 


Unit  of  New 
Organization. 


Div.  Hdqrs.  Trp. 
149th    Mch.    Gun 
Battalion. 


Organizations  from  Which 
Formed.    ' 


1st  Separate  Troop  La.  Cavalry. 
3d  Bat.  4th  Pa.  Infantry. 


83D   INFANTRY  BRIGADE. 


150th    Mch. 
Battalion. 
165th  Infantry. 
166th  Infantry. 


Gun 


Cos.  E,  F  and  G,  2d  Wis.  Infantry. 

69th  N.  Y.  Infantry. 
4th  Ohio  Infantry. 


84TH   INFANTRY   BRIGADE. 


151st    Mch.    Gun 

Battalion. 
167th  Infantry.  .  . 
168th  Infantry.  .  . 


Cos.  B,  C,  and  F,  2d  Ga.  Inf. 

4th   Ala.   Infantry. 
3d  Iowa  Infantry. 


67TH   FIELD  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE. 


149th  Field  Art... 
150th  Field  Art... 
151st  Field  Art. . . 
117th  Tnch.  Mort. 
117th  Engineers. . 

117th  Fid.  Sig.  Bat. 


1st  111.  Field  Artillery. 

1st  Indi  Field  Artillery. 

1st  Minn.   Field  Artillery. 

3d  and  4th  Cos.  Md.  Const  Art. 

Separate  Bat..  S.  C.  Engrs.;  Sei>- 

arate  Bat.,  Cal.  Engineers. 
1st   Fid.   Bat.   Mo.   Sig.   Corps. 


TRAINS. 


117th  Hdqrs.  and 

Military  Police. 

117th  Ammunitn. 

117th  SuDPly 

117th  Sanitary: 

Ambul.  Co.  165. 

Ambul.  Co.  166. 

Ambul.  Co.  167. 

Ambul.  Co.  168. 

Fid.   Hosp.  165. 

!       Fid.   Hosp.  166. 

I       Fid.   Hosp.  167. 

I       Fid.    Ho.sp.  168. 

1  117th  Engineers. . 


Va.  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

Kan.  Ammunition  Train. 
Tex.  Supply  Train. 

1st  N.  J.  Ambulance  Co. 
1st  Tenn.  Ambulance  Co. 
1st  Oltla.  Ambulance  Co. 
1st  Mich.  Ambulance  Co. 
1st  D.  C.  Field  Hospital  Co. 
Ist  Neb.  Field   Hospital  Co. 
1st  Ore.  Field  Hospital  Co. 
1st  Col.  Field  Hospital  Co, 
N.  C.  Engineer  Train. 


Railways  of  the  World. 
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FAILURES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


MANXTFACTURERS. 


Iron,  Foundries  and  Nails 

Machinery  and  Tools; 

Woollens,  Carpets  and  Knit  Goods 

Cottons.  Lace  and  Hosiery 

Lumber,  Carpenters  and  Coopers. . 

Clothins  and  Millinery 

Hats,  Gloves  and  Furs 

Chemicals  and  Drugs. 

P.aints  and  Oils . 

Printing  and  Engraving 

Milling  and  Bakers 

Leatlier,  Shoes  and  Harness 

Liquors  and  Tobaccos 

Glass,  Earthenware  and  Bricks 

All  other 


Total  manufacturing . 


TRADERS. 

General  Stores 

Groceries,  Meats  and  Fish 

Hotels  and  Restaurants 

Liquors  and  Tobacco 

Clothing  and  Furnishing 

Dry  Goods  and  Carpets 

Shoes,  Rubbers  and  Trunks. . . 

Furniture  and  Crockery 

Hardware,  Stoves  and  Tools. .  . 

.Chemicals  and  Drugs 

Paints  and  Oils 

Jewelry  and  Clocks 

Books  and  Papers ,  . 

Hats,  Furs  and  Gloves /. . 

All  other 


Total  Trading. 


Agents,  Brokers,  Etc. 
Total  Commercial. . 


NUMBER. 

al917. 

al916. 

40 

49 

214 

221 

22 

19 

30 

31 

521 

457 

534 

573 

50 

66 

56 

26 

10 

18 

148 

207 

335 

476 

79 

115 

106 

134 

92 

98 

1,468 

1,77.6 

3,705 

4,266 

1,017 

1,450 

3,222 

3,616 

538 

659 

736 

968 

849 

1,149 

490 

762 

228 

402 

251 

294 

222 

361 

369 

514 

58 

55 

225 

298 

50 

103 

37 

59 

1,325 

1,573 

9,617 

12,263 

730 

916 

14,052 

17,445 

Liabilities. 


al917. 


51,297,046 

7,019,550 

462,071 

1,949,948 

14,803,257 
6,040,325 
854,647 
1,756,610 
139,122 
1,618,668 
2,039,-573 
1,506,302 
1,596,834 
4,734,669 

32.365,518 


378,184,140 


88,350,995 

13,197,915 
4,363,375 
'4,466,395 
5,956,367 
6,443,283 
1,352,817 
2.825,600 
2,222,140 
2,219,959 
856,587 
1,837,121 

•  433,161 
494,600 

15,848.293 


570,868,598 
36,090,191 


•5185,142,929 


al916. 


81,650,156 

3,960,173 

483,428 

1,257,283 

13,543,997 
5,051,707 
1,388,472 
401,904 
556,923 
3,327,248 
3,339,185 
2,404,381 
3,333,220 
6,532,950 

27,586,840 


874,817,867 


811,819,125 

13,422,988 

6,579,193 

5,420,619 

9,611,280 

12,256,331 

2,576,297 

2,590,983 

4,379,626 

2,545,108 

437,177 

2,736,302 

561,720! 

593,554 

18.620,979 


894,151,282 
30,103,1*07 


.5199,072,256 


Yearly  Failures. 


Year. 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


No.      Liabilities. 


7,740 

9,092 

8,872 

10,478 

0,658 

4,735 

5,582 

6,738 

9,184 

10,968 

10,637 

9.834 

9,634 

10,679 

10,882 

10,907 

12,273 

10,344 

15,242 

13,885 

13,197 

15,088 

13,351 

12,186 

9,337 

10,774 

11,002 

11,615 

12,063 

12,199 

11,520 

10,682 

11,725 

15,690 

12,924 

12,652 

13,241 

15,452 

15,632 

18,280 

22,156 

16,993 


§201,000,000 
191,117.000 
190,609,936 
234,383,132 
98.149,053 
65,752,000 
81,155,932 
101,547,564 
172,874,172 
226,343,427 
124,220,321 
114,644,119 
167,560,944 
128,829,973 
148,784,337 
189,856,964 
189,868,638 
114,044,167 
346.779,889 
172,992,856 
173,196,060 
226,096,834 
154,332,071 
130,062,899 
90,879,889 
138,495,073 
113,092,379 
117,476,769 
145,444,185 
144,202,311 
102,676,172 
119,201,515 
197,385.225 
222,315,684 
154,603,465 
201,757,097 
186,498,823 
203,117,391 
250,802,536 
357,908,859 
302,286,148 
196,212,256 


aTwelve  months  from  December  1  to  November  30. 
prepared  for  The  World  almanac  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co. 


Other  years  calendar  years.   Xliese  statistics  were 


RECORD     OF     NEW      INCORPORATIONS. 

Following  are  the  comparative  figures  as  specially  compiled  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Bulletin  of  companies  incorporated  In  the  Eastern  States  during  the  last  three  years  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  81,000,000  or  more: 


1917. 


1916. 


1915. 


1917. 


1916. 


1915. 


Jan 

Feb. . . 
Mar. . . 
Apr. . . 
May... 
June.... 
July... 
Aug 


$244,450,000 
283,815,000 
281,000,000 
361  510,000 
388,481,000 
352,584,000 
416,350,000 
382,100,000 


8270 
365 
194 
166 
209 
264 
217 
113 


995,000 
995,300 
750,000 
,650,000 
735,000 
350,000 
662,500 
472,000 


851,150,000 
53,950,000 
70,050,000 
32,200,000 
78,950,000 

181,247,100 
71,100,000 
67.100.000 


Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov., 


Total 
Dec 


8202,500,000 
308,513,700 
285,590,000 


3164,700,000 
303,768,700 
260,407,800 


§286,625,000 
208,695,000 
190,075,000 


83,506,893,700 


$2,438,396,300 
230,850,000 


81,291,142.100 
135,125,000 


Total 


82,669,246,300 


81,426,207,100 


RAILWAYS      OF      THE      WORLD. 

According  to  a  compilation  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  railway  mileage  of  the  world, 
not  counting  roads  constructed  since  1914  for  military  purposes  only,  is  as  follows: 


Country. 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China , 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France , 

Germany 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands. ... 

New  Zealand 

Norway 


Year. 


1916 
1915 
1914 
1914 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1914 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1915 
1913 
1915 
1916 
1916 


Total 
Railway 
Mileage. 


22,688 

22,263 

29,328 

5,451 

16,294 

35.582 

5,015 

6,467 

2,455 

4,381 

31,958 

39,600 

35,833 

11.635 

7,131 

16,088 

2,075 

2,989 

1.973 


State 
Railways. 


4,136 
20,062 
24,000 
2,700 
2,930 
1,768 
3,236 


1,250 

2,401 

5,600 

36,550 

29,500 

8,526 

5,686 

12,324 

1,120 

2,960 

1,685 


COUNTRY. 


Peru 

Roumanla 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Union  South  Africa. . 
United  Kingdom. .  . . 

United  States 

All  other 

Europe 

North  America 

South  America 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceania 


Total  railway  mileage 


Year. 


1915 
1914 
1916 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1917 


Total 
Railway 
Mileage. 


1,800 

2,382 

48,955 

9,377 

9,228 

3,571 

4,576 

8,986 

23,701 

265,218 

30,120 

217,000 

323,000 

52,000 

69,000 

29,000 

23,000 


State 
Railways. 


1,100 

2,350 

37,800 

■  3,645 
3,537 
1,200 
7^34 


3.710 
118,000 
15,000 
16,000 
47,000 
19,000 
22.000 


713,120     I    237,010 
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MANHATTAN. 
Tammany — Headquarters — Tammany  Hall,  145  East  14th  Street.     Chairman — Thomas  F.  McAvoy; 
Treasurer — Philip  F.  Donohue;  Secretary — Thomas  F.  Smith;  Executive  Committee — Democratic  County 
Committee. 


ASS'Y 
DiST. 


Name. 


9 
10 
11 


Daniel  E.  Finn .  .  . 
Thomas  F.  Foley. 

^  Max  S.  Levine.  .  . 

\  Harry  C.  Perry. . . 

I  Charles  W.  Culkiu 

]  Frank  J.  Goodwin. 

I  William  Dalton . . . 

J  John  F.  Aliearn..  . 

1  P.  J.  Scully 

(  Peter  J.  Dooling.  .  . 

{  Thomas  J.  McManus 

I  John  F.  Curry 

David  Lazarus 

James  J.  Hagan 

Solomon  Goldenkranz.. 
Roswell  D.  Williams.. . 

i  George  W.  Olvany.  . 

1  (5eorge  L.  Donnellan 
James  J.  Hines 


Address. 


221  Hudson  Street. 
59  Madison  Street. 
263  Grand  Street. 
161  Bowery. 
303  West  12th  Street. 
267  West  25t.h  Street. 
271  West  33d  Street. 

I  290  East  Broadway. 

315  West  42d  Street. 
728  Nintli  Avenue. 
413  West  57th  Street. 
247  Seventh  Street. 

131  West  64th  Street. 
42  Second  Avenue. 

132  West  97th  Street. 
139  West  14th  Street. 
104  West  47th  Street. 
292    Manhattan    Ave. 


ASS'Y 
DiST. 


12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


Name. 


(  Charles  F.  Murphy.. 

>  Michael  J.  Cruise. .  . 

[  Edward  B<  Boyle .  .  . 
John  H.  OCJonuell. .  .  . 

j  John  V.  Coggey .  .  .  . 

1  WiUiam  Q.  Blaney .  . 
Jeremiali  T.  Mahoney. 

/  Stephen  Ruddy 

1  M  ichael  Cosgrove . . . 

/  Nathan  Burkan.  .  .  . 

\  Samuel  Marx 

J  John  J.  Dietz 

1  H.  Warren  Hubbard. 

William  Allen 

Frank  J.  Hendricks.  .  . 
Edmund  P.  Holahan.  . 
Thomas  F.  McAvoy..  . 
John  Mara 


Address. 


345  Second  Avenue. 
226  East  32d  Street. 
760  Third  Avenue.      ' 
316  West  125th  Street. 
232  East  58t.h  Street. 
222  East  7lBt  Street.^ 
135  East  78th  Strcetl 
334  East  79th  Street; 
326  East  86th  Street; 
1670  Madison  Avenue. 
46  West  115th  Street. 
1600  Lexington  Ave. 
208  East  116th  Street. 
2043  Seventh  Avenue. 
2310  Thiid  Avenue. 
250  West  145tli  Street. 
507  West  145th  Street. 
600  West  181st  Street. 


Republican — Headqiiarters,  105  West  Fortieth  Street  (the  Republican  Club).  Chairman — Samuel 
S.  Koenig.  Treasurer — Odgen  L.  Mills.  Secretary — Benjamin  Bulmer.  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Republican  County  Committee: 


assembly 
District. 

■    Leader. 

Headquarters. 

OflBce. 

1 

2 

/  Joseph  Levenson,  East  District.  .  . 
\  William  G.  Rose,  West  District.  . . 
(  Ant'o  Dalessandro,  West  District.. 
{  James  E.  March,  Middle  District.. 

Louis  Jacobson,  East  District 

Benjamin  F.  Fox,  Middle  District. 

Michael  H.  Blake,  North  District . 

R.  M .  Greenbank 

236  East  Broadway 

32  Macdougal  Street 

32  Macdougal  Street 

233  L.alayette  Street 

274  Grand  Street 

243  Canal  Street. 
Comptroller's  Office. 
Coroner's  Office. 
233  Lafayette  Street. 
299  Broadway. 

3 

269  Eighth  Avenue 

265  West  34th  Street. ....'. 

318  West  14th  Street 

464  Grand  Street 

513  West  34th  Street. 
Hall  of  Records. 

4.  . 

Alexander  Wolf 

299  Broadway. 

5 

6   

/  Herman  W.  Beyei",  South  District. 
\  Anthony  P.  Ludden,  North  District 
Samuel  S.  Koenig ." 

307  West  47th  Street 

467  West  57th  Street 

44  Avenue  C 

County  Clerk's  Office. 
State  Comptroller's  Office. 
27  Cedar  Street 

7 

Albert  J.  Berwin   

2228  Broadway       

State  Comptroller's  Office. 

/  Jacob  Samuel,  North  District 

\  Frank  Dostal,  South  District 

Charles  E.  Heydt 

310  East  14th  Street 

8 

9 

100  East  4th  Street 

157  West  97th  Street 

817  Sixth  Avenue 

42  Avenue  B. 
2  Rector  Street. 

/  Clarence  Schmelzel,  North  District 
\  Clarence  H.  Fay   South  District... 
Charles  H.  Griffiths 

10 

240  West  14th  Street 

11 

550  West  113th  Street 

201  East  22d  Street 

120  Broadway. 

William  Henkel,  South  District .  .  . 

John  S.  Shea,  Middle  District 

Charles  K.  Lexow,  North  District. 

12 

13 

234  East  31st  Street 

237  East  49th  Street 

324  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.. . 

324  East  72d  Street 

308  East  79th  Street 

627  Madison  Avenue 

308  East  79th  Street 

344  East  86th  Street 

1664  Madison  Avenue 

33  West  113th  Street 

158  Ea.st  116th  Street 

1536  Madison  Avenue 

1707  Third  Avenue 

200  Lenox  Avenue 

ll%ii;vst  125th  Street 

201  ^ast  139th  Street 

1723  Amsterdam  Avenue.  . 
573  West  181st  Street 

234  East  31st  Street.  . 
Hall  of  Records. 

14 

15 

/  Joseph  E.  Nejedly,  South  District. 

\  Frank  J.  Ryan,  North  Distiict 

William  W.  Hoppin 

Hall  of  Records. 
308  East  79th  Street. 
32  Nassau  Street. 

16 

17 

18 

19 

;  William  C.  Hecht,  South  District.. 
\  Ambrose  O.  Neal,  North  District. . 
J  Sam'l  Krulewitch,  South  District. . 

1  Max  Shlivek,  North  District 

1  Charles  B.  Largy,  North  District. . 

{  Irving  Levy 

{  Emanuel  S.  Berge,  South  District . 
David  B   Costuma 

Comptroller's  Office. 
Hall  of  Records. 
1451  Broadway. 
95  William  Street. 
Municipal  Building. 
21  West  Houston  Street. 
8  Spruce  Street. 
3  East  40th  Street 

20 

Frank  K.  Bowers 

Public  Service  Com  ,  120  B'y. 

21 

22 

John  A.  BoUes 

154  Nassau  Street. 

23 

C  H.  Woodward 

Tax  Department. 

BROOKLYN. 
Democratic — Executive  Committee  of  the  Kings  County  General  Committee: 

ASS'Y 
DlST. 

Name. 

Address. 

1  ASS'Y 
DiST. 

Name. 

Address. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

r  Patrick  H.  Quinn.... 

\  James  J.  Browne .... 

Joseph  Fennelly 

Michael  J.  Curamings.. 
Thomas  J.  Drennau. . . 

James  J.  Sexton 

William  F.  Thompson . 

Wm.  J.  Heffernan 

John  M.  Gray 

Thomas  F.  Wogan .... 
Thomas  K.  Farrell. .  .  . 

Joseph  A.  Guider 

Timothy  E.  Griffin.. .  . 

218  Schermerhorn   St. 
50  .Tohnson  Street. 
1401  Avenue  O. 
2  Strong  Place. 
87  South  9th  Street. 
681  Monroe  Street. 
173  Tompkins  Avenue. 
594  Fourth  Avenue. 
244  Wyckoff  Street. 
450  Ovington  Avenue. 
536  Carlton  Avenue. 
678  Park  Avenue. 
564  SJxth  Avenue. 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

Alexander  Bassett 

Daniel  J.  Carroll 

John  W.  Carpenter.. .  . 
Charles  R.  Ward 

Peter  B.  Hanson 

John  H.  McCooey 

Henry  Hasenflug 

William  F.  Delaney. .  . 
Henry  Hesterberg,  Jr. . 

James  P.  Sinnott 

James  M.  Power 

230  Ainslle  Sti'ect. 
135  North  3d  Street. 
196  Kent  Street. 
Canal  Ave.  and  West 

3d  Street. 
525  Herkimer  Street. 
1426  Pacific  Street. 
93  Jefferson  Street. 
1110  Bushwick  Ave. 
9  Lenox  Road. 
170  Barbey  Street. 
1387  Herkimer  Street 
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Chairman — ^James  D.  Bell,  91  Rugby  Road:  First  Vice  Chairman — John  J.  Dorman,  989  De  Kalb  Aveuue; 
Second  Vice-Chairman — John  J.  Guiuan,  2314  GraveSend  Avenue;  Corresponding  Secretary — Thomas  H. 
CuUen,  256  Presider^  Street;  Treasurer — Julian  D.  Fairchild,  845  Carroll  Street;  Secretary — Frank  V.  Kelly, 
152  Keap  &lvce^\,\  Executive  Clerk — George  N.  Young,  180  Sterling  Place. 

Republican — Executive  Committee,  of  the  Kings  County  General  Committee: 


Aas'Y 

DiST. 

Name. 

Address. 

ASS'T 
DiST. 

Name. 

Address. 

1 

2 
3 

4. 
5 
6 

Henry  P.  Erwin 

Marcus  B.  Campbell... 

Michael  J.  Wheeler 

Paul  Windells 

Charles  C.  Lockwood.. 
John  Diemer   

62  Montague  Street. 
4654  Bedford  Avenue. 
64  Nelson  Street. 
162  Lee  Avenue. 
954  Greene  Avenue. 
43  EUory  Street. 
4718  6th  Avenue. 
252  Carroll  Street. 
131  76th  Street. 
292  Clinton  Avenue. 
131  Quincy  Street. 
242  Garfield  Place. 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

Jesse  D.  Moore 

George  A.  Owens 

Richard  Wright 

Frederick  Oppikofer... 

Lewis  M.  Swasey 

Warren  G.  Price 

Jacob  Bartscherer 

William  Schnltzspan.  . 

John  J.  Keller 

Jacob  A.  Livingston .  . . 
Reuben  L.  Haskell 

129  Devoe  Street. 
117  So.  First  Street. 
55  Jewell  Street. 
2760  Ocean  Parkway. 
42  Herkimer  Street. 
1366  Park  Place 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Charles  S.  Devoy 

Jacob  Brenner 

Charles  S.  Warbasse. . . 
Charles  F.  Murphy.. . . 

Alfred  E.  Vass 

John  T.  Rafferty 

178  Evergreen  Avenue. 
53  Woodbine  Street. 
44  Woodruff  Avenue. 
448  Ridgewood  Ave. 
1216  Herkimer  Street. 

BRONX  COUNTY. 


Democratic. 

ASS'Y 
DiST. 

Name. 

Address. 

Ass'y 

DiST. 

Name. 

Address. 

f  James  F.  Geraghty . . 

\  Michael  J.  Garvin... 

r  James  W.  Brown .  .  . 

\  Albert  H.  Liedenau. 

Patrick  J.  Kane 

Stephen  A.  Nugent.. .  . 

574  East  139th  Street. 
837  Cauldwell  Avenue. 
420  East  138th  Street. 
3492  Park  Avenue. 
735  East  150th  Street. 
1115  Boston  Road. 

5 
6 

7 

8 

John  J.  Daly 

987  Faile  Street 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Thomas  H.  O'Neill..  .  . 

Arthur     H.      Murphy 

(County  Chairman) . 

Joseph  I.  Berry 

2577  Poplar  Street. 
1800  Arthur  Avenue. 

2543  Valentine  Ave. 

Republican — Executive  Members  County  Committee: 

First  Executive  District — Wm.  H.  Ten  Eyck,  North  Side  Republican  Club,  2661  Third  Avenue. 

Second  Executive  District — ^Peter  Wynne,  John  Hay  Republican  Club,  1816  Webster  Avenue. 

Third  Executive  District — Alfred  B.  Simonds,  Bronx  Regular  Republican  Club,  682'  Eagle  Avenue. 

Fourth  Executive  District — Ernest  W.  Bradbury,  Pioneer  Republican  Club.  1324  Franklin  Avenue. 

Fifth  Executive  District— Harry  Harris,  Prospect  Republican  Club,  892  Prospect  Avenue. 

Sixth  Executive  District — John  J.  Knewltz,  Bronx  Republican  Club,  2537  Willett  Avenue. 

Seventh  Executive  District — Michael  J.  Reagan,  Tremont  Republican  Club,  800  E.  Tremont  Avenue. 

Eighth  Executive  District — Thomas  W.  Whittle,  Park  Republican  Club,  4779  Third  Avenue. 

Ninth  Executive  District — Charles  L.  Halberstadt,  Hunts  Point  Republican  Club,  1029  East  163d  Street. 

Tenth  Executive  District — James  J.  Hamilton,  Standard  Republican  Club,  Nelson  Avenue  and  166th  Street 

The  officers  of  the  Republican  County  Committee  in  Bronx  County  are:  John  J.  Knewitz,  Chairman; 
Charles  L.  Halberstadt,  Secretary;  Richard  W.  Lawrence,  Treasurer.  • 

RICHMOND. 

Democratic — Executive  Committee  of  County  Committee:  Jos.  F.  O'Grady,  Chairman,  William  K. 
Walsh,  William  Sullivan,  Joseph  P.  McKay,  Edward  I.  MlUcr,  David  Driscoll,  Robert  Bailey,  George  Tran- 
ter, James  Murphy,  James  L.  Vail,  William  Kiely,  Fred  Ohllger,  William  McDermott,  John  J.  O'Rourke, 
F.  Wilsey  Owen,  Francis  Fabre. 

Republican — Executive  Committee: 

Ward  1 — George  L.  Nichol,  Cherry  Lane,  West  New  Brighton. 

Ward  2 — First  Assembly  District,  John  Smith,  Broad  Street,  Stapleton. 

Ward  3 — Second  Assembly  District,  H.  E.  Buel,  Port  Richmond. 

Ward  4 — Second  Assembly  District,  John  Timlin,  Jr.,  Bay  Street,  Rosebank. 

Ward  5 — Second  Assembly  District,  George  A.  Wood,  Princes  Bay. 

William  Biyan  and  Henry  Fachner  are  members  at  large. 

The  ofBcers  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Richmond  are  George  L.  Scofield,  Chairman,  Vanderbilt  ,'V venue, 
Stapleton,  S.  I.:  Jos.  P.  Thompson,  Vice-Chalrman,  46  Smith  Terrace,  Stapleton,  S.  I.;  Thos.  A.  Branlff, 
Secretary,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.;  Abraham  Johnson,  7yeasurer,  Princes  Bay,  S.  I. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY. 
Manhattan — Elected  at  Assembly  District  Conventions*  December  4,   1917. 


Ass'y 

DiST. 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Name. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Fay.  .  . 

Vacancy 

Mrs.  C.  Cunningham .  . 
Miss  Weldon  (Election 
Postponed.) 

Miss  Rose  Bohan 

Vacancy 

Mrs.  Walter  Tlmme, . . 
Mrs.  Minnie  Leavjtt.  . 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Loisey.. 
Ml.ss  Ethel  Stebbins . .  . 
Mrs.  Robert  T.  Oliver. . 


Address. 


222  Spring  Street. 


323  West  14th  Street. 
265  Henry  St. 

411  West  49th  Street. 


71  Central  Park  West. 
141  Second  Avenue. 
227  Riverside  Drive. 
33  West  9th  Street. 
211  West  101st  Street. 


Ass'y 

DiST. 

Name. 

12 

Mrs.  Edward  Van  Zile 

13 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Snyder.  .  .  . 

14 

Mrs.  Joseph  Wademan 

15 

Miss  Edith  Morgan.  .  . 

16 

Miss  Louise  A.  Flynn .  . 

17 

Mrs.  Emily  Weisberg.  . 

18 

Miss  Josephine  Schain . 

19 

Miss  Annie  Mathews,. 

20 

Mrs.  C.  A.  McCusker. . 
Mrs.  Annie  Spark 

21 

22 

Mrs.  E.stelle  R.  Kohn.  . 

23 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Stanley.  .  . 

Address. 


17  Livingston  Place. 
99  Claremont  Avenue. 
348  East  6fith  Street. 
115  East  72d  Street. 
149  East  81st  Street. 
144  West  117th  Street. 
231  East  104th  Street. 
63  West  127th  Street. 
329  East  118th  Street. 
51  Hamilton  Terrace. 
631  West  152d  Street. 
351  Wads  worth  Ave. 
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DISTRICT  LEADERS,  NeW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 


Ass'y 

DiST. 

Name. 

Headquarters. 

Ass'y 

Dl3T. 

Name. 

-     Headquarters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Miss  Martha  Garside. . 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Melcamp.  . 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Jackson .  .  . 
Mrs.  Alex.  Mackintosh 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Roy 

Mrs.  Mark  Rudick. .  .  . 
Mrs.  Howard  M.  Read 
Mrs.  M.  Westbrooke.  . 

Mrs.  E.  O'Connor 

MissE.  B.  Collier 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Perkins. . .  . 
Miss  Bertha  Hunt .... 

103  Joralemon  Street. 
1553  East  13th  Street. 
54  Strong  Place. 
118  Lee  Avenue. 
659  Jefferson  Avenue. 
259  Vernon  Avenue. 
453  Fifty-first  Street. 
40  Second  Place. 
7416  Sixth  Avenue. 
282  DeKalb  Avenue. 
202  Lefferts  Place. 
Meth.  Epis.  Hospital. 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

Mrs.  J.  E.  DaugHerty. . 

Dr .  EUa  Seldman 

Mrs.  Fred  Raddatz .  .  . 
Mrs.  Earl  H.  Mayne.  . 
Mrs.  Estelle  D.  Bush.. 
Mrs.  Geoffrey  Bare.  .  . 

Mrs.  H.  Blank 

Mrs.  W.  C.<De*n 

Mrs.  James  A.  Nelson. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Hart 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Nehemiah . 

Greenpoint  Hospital. 
217  iioebllng  Street. 
038  Leonard  Street. 
139  Bay  17th  Street. 
126  Hancock  Street. 
1329  Carroll  Street. 
54  Cedar  Street. 
20  Palmetto  Street. 
47  Marlborough  Road. 
194  Jamaica  Avenue. 
376  Stone  Avenue. 

Bronx. 


Ass'y 

DiST. 

Name. 

Headquarters. 

Ass'y 

DiST. 

Name. 

Headquarters. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

Mrs.  A.  Johnen 

Mrs.  Thomas  Martin. . 

Miss  F.  Morrison 

Mi.ss  E.  Hoagland .  .  .  . 

875  Cauldwell  Avenue. 
280  Alexander  Avenue. 
720  Trinity  Avenue. 
669  East  163d  Street. 

5 
6 

7 
8 

Mrs.  L.  R.  WelzmlUer. 

Mi.ss  Sarah  McCarthy. 
Miss  E.  Bayreuther.  .  . 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Small 

1453  Bryant  Avenue. 
601  East  235th  Street. 
617  Oaktree  Place. 
301  East  107th  Street. 

Richmond. 

ASS'Y 
DiST. 

Name. 

Headquarters. 

Ass'y 

DiST. 

Name. 

Headquarters. 

1 

Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Draper.  . 

4     Stuyvesant     Place, 
New  Brighton,  S.  1. 

2 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Elsworth.  . 

90    Bayview    Avenue, 
Princes    Bay,    S.    I. 

<J 

ueens. 

Ass'y 

DiST. 

Name. 

Headquarters. 

Ass'y 

DiST. 

Name. 

Headquarters. 

1 
2 

Mrs.  C.  Laughlan .... 
Election  postponed. 

357  Academy  Street, 
Astoria. 

4 
5 
6 

Mrs.  George  Wilder. . . 

Dr.  Maria  Vinton 

Mrs.  Julia  Hannan. . . . 

Hollls     Court     Boule- 
vard, Queens. 
474  Freedom  Avenue, 

3 

Miss  Hazel  Lewis 

College  Point,   L.  I. 

Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 
2415      Silver      Street, 
Rldgewood,  L.  I. 

SOCIALIST     PARTY      NATIONAL     COMMITTEE. 

(By  Adolph  Germer,  Executive  Secretary,  No.  803  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago.) 

The  Socialist  Party  National  Committee  went  out  of  existence  on  September  24,  1917.  The  affairs  of 
the  Socialist  Party  are  administered  by  the  National  Executive  Committee,  which  consists  of  four  mem- 
bers, namely,  Morris  Hillqult.  30  Church  Street,'  New  York  City;  Victor  L.  Berger,  Brisbane  Hall,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis,;  John  M.  Work,  1217  Rosedale  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Anna  A.  Maley,  613  Washingtou 
Avenue  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  Constitution  of  tiie  Socialist  Party  provides  for  five  members  on  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  Mr.  Spargo  resigned.  The  term  of  office  of  this  committee  continues  to  the 
first  of  July,  1918. 

Under  the  newly  adopted  National  Constitution  of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee will  consist  of  fifteen  members.  The  country  is  divided  into  five  districts  and  three  members  are  to 
be  elected  from  each  district.  The  call  for  nominations  for  this  committee  will  be  sent  out  on  January  1, 
1918,  and  they  will  begin  their  term  of  office  on  July  1,  1918.  This  organization,  known  nationally  as  the 
Socialist  Party,  is  officially  known  as  the  Public  Ownership  Party  in  Minnesota,  to  conform  to  the  election 
laws  in  that  State.  * 


PUBLIC     MARKETS     IN      NEW     YORK     CITY. 

The  pubflc  markets  are  West  Washington,  Gansevoort,  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Delancey  In  Man- 
hattan, and  Wallabout  in  Brooklyn.  ' 

Wasnington  Market,  at  Fulton  and  West  Streets,  covers  an  area  of  175  x  203  feet,  and  was  established 
In  1812.  Meat,  fish  and  game,  butter,  eggs,  cheese  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  sold  there.  The  city  charges 
for  space  in  this  market. 

Jefferson  Market  at  Greenwich  Avenue  and  Sixth  Avenue,  occupies  36,000  square  feet.  This  Is  a  retaU 
market.     Space  is  rented  by  the  city  to  dealers.  y 

West  Washington  Market — Established  in  1889  at  Gansevoort  and  West  Streets,  covers  369  x  400  feet. 
There  are  ten  buildings — two-story  structures  in  blocks  of  twenty  stands,  with  marketing  space  on  the  first 
floor  and  offices  on  the  second.  It  is  a  wholesale  market  in  which  meat,  garden  produce  and  live  poultry 
are  sold.     The  stalls  are  leased. 

Gansevoort  Market — An  open  square  bounded  by  West,  Little  West  Twelfth,  Washington  and  Ganse- 
voort Streets,  has  no  buildings  of  any  kind.  It  is  by  legislation  restricted  to  the  use  of  farmers  and  gardeners 
for  the  sale  of  products  they  themselves  have  grown.  Each  farmer  Is  charged  25  cents  daily.  It  is  mostly 
a  wholesale  market  lor  dealers. 

Delancey  Street  Market  is  under  the  approach  to  Williamsburg  Bridge  at  Pitt  and  WlUett  Streets,  where 
llah,  vegetables  and  fruits  and  miscellaneous  dry  goods  are  sold.     It  occupies  a  space  400  x  100  feet. 

Wallabout  Market  has  an  area  of  thirty-six  acres.  It  extends  from  Clinton  Avenue  to  East  Avenue,  to 
Wallabout  Basin.  The  city  own»the  land  and  the  ground  is  leased.  Many  farmers  use  this  market  to  sell 
their  produce  to  dealers,  and  pay  25  cents  a  day  lor  each  wagon  space  in  the  market.  Mostly  all  the  pur- 
chases are  wholesale. 
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FRANCE'S     INDUSTRIAL    CONDITION. 

(By  Consul-Gcneral  A.  M.  Thackara,  Paris.) 

In  October,  official  estimates  gave  the  following  crop  reports  for  1917:  Wheat,  3,950.000  metric  tons: 
spelt  90  000;  rye.  700,000:  barley,  700.000;  oats,  3,500.000  tons.  For  1916  the  crop  figures  were:  Wheat 
6,841,070  metric  tons,  spelt,  111,427  tons;  rye,  911,632  tons;  barley,  857.940  tons;  oats,  4,127,960  tons. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  invoiced  at  the  American  Consulate-General  at  Paris  for  the  United 
States  dui-ing  the  first  nine  months  of  1917  was  535,335,669,  against  341,990,745  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1916.  The  principal  decreases  were  in  precious  stones,  diamonds,  pearls,  silk  manufactures, 
clover  seed,  green  calfskins,  champagne,  feathers,  and  cotton  manufactures.  The  principal  increases  were 
in  cigarette-paper,  gloves,  perfumery,  and  films. 

A  decree  published  in  the  Journal  OfHclel  of  September  11,  1917,  stated  that  the  maximum  issue  ol 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  its  branch  offices,  provisionally  fixed  .at  21,000,000,000  francs  by  the  decree 
of  February  15,  1917,  has  been  raised  to  24,000,000,000  francs.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  maximum  issue  ol 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Algeria  and  its  branch  oflfices.  provisionally  fixed  at  550.000,000  francs  by  the  decree 
of  July  27,  1917,  has  been  increased  to  600,000,000  francs. 

In  many  French  cities  small  metallic  currency  has  become  scarce,  particularly  1  and  2  sou  copper 
pieces-  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  nickel  coins  of  the  value  of  1,  2,  and  5  sous  will  soon  be  put  into  circulation 
by  the'  mint  In  many  French  towns  the  local  chambers  of  commerce  have  been  authorized  to  issue  paper 
money  in  denominations  of  2  francs,  1  franc,  50  centimes,  and  even  of  25  and  10  centimes.  The  shortage 
of  the  divisional  metallic  currency  is  said  to  be  largely  attributable  to  boarding,  for  the  quantities  isSued 
by  the  mint  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  have  been  unusually  large.  On  June  30.  1917,  there  were  out- 
standing 319.165,938  sliver  denominational  coins,  representing  a  total  value  of  313,184,301  francs;  99,469,811 
copper  coins,  representing  6,695.047  francs;  and  1.579,940  nickel  coins,  representing  394,389  francB. 

The  value  of  French  foreign  trade  during  1916,  not  including  gold  and  silver  coin,  bullion,  and  the 
baser  coinage  accerdlng  to  the  oflftcial  provisional  statistics  was  20j275, 102,000  francs,  as  compared  with 
14,973,163,000  francs  in  1915,  an  increase  of  5,301,939,000  francs.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  15,159,- 
412,000  francs,  against  11,035,794,000  francs  in  1915,  an  Increase  of  4,123,618,000  francs,  or  37  per  cent., 
and  the  value  of  the  exports  was  5,115,690,000  francs,  as  compared  with  3,937,369,000  francs,  an  increase 
of  1.178,321,000  francs,  or  over  29  per  cent.  The  imports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  and  of  the 
baser  coins  in  1916  were  valued  at  146,341000  francs,  against  126,886,000  francs  in  1915,  an  increase  of 
19,455,000  francs,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  during  the  past  two  years  was  34,643,000  francs  and  150,- 
823  000  francs,  respectively.  The  imports  of  gold  coin  and  bulhon  increased  from  38,268,000  franca  m 
1915  to  57,288,000  francs  in  1916;  the  exports  during  1916  were  630,000  francs,  as  compared  with  115,242,000 
francs  in  1915.  The  Imports  and  exports  of  silver  coin  and  bullion  in  1916  were  89,029,000  francs  and 
33,638,000  francs,  respectively,  as  compared  with  88,607,000  francs  and  35,656,000  francs,  respectively, 
in  1915 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports,  not  including  gold,  silver,  etc.,  for 
1915  and  1916,  arranged  by  classes: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Francs. 
3,314.797,000 
4.653,404,000 
3,067,593,000 

Francs. 
4,076.052,000 
6,452,320,000 
4,631,040,000 

Francs. 
648,953,000 
767,521,000 
2,341,317,000 
179,578,000 

Francs. 
483.262.00(1 

801.090,000 

3,587,024,000 

244,314,000 

Total 

11,035,794,000 

15,159,412,000 

3,937,369,000 

5,115,090,000 

The  above  totals  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  1915  prices  and  arcr  therefore  less  than 
the  actual  figures. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE  AGB^INST  FRANGE. 

As  shown  by  the  table,  the  balance  of  trade  against  France  during  1916  was  10,043,722,000  francs. 
Wheat,  with  other  cereals  and  flour,  leads  in  food  imports  with  a  value  of  1,694,361.000  francs.  In  1908, 
the  year  of  good  crops,  the  imports  of  cereals  were  only  201.286,000  francs.  Next  comes  meat,  with  im- 
ports of  564,589,000  francs;  in  1913  the  value  was  only  38,679,000  francs.  The  imports  of  wine  in  1916 
were  332,815,000  francs  and  brandy  for  drinking  purposes  30,806,000  francs,  a  total  of  363,621,000  francs. 
Of  the  wine  imports  Algeria  sent  183,015,000  francs,  as  compared  with  321,495,000  out  of  a  total  impor- 
tation of  343,523,000  in  1915.  Coffee  imports  were  289,178,000  francs;  sugar,  413,178,000  francs  (only 
34,302,000  francs  In  1913),  and  cocoa,  99,281,0()0  francs.  .    „„ 

The  principal  Import  items  were:  Iron  and  steel,  1,216,501,000  franca;  other  metals,  630,074,000 
francs;  coal,  1,142,839,000  francs;  cotton,  425,444,000  francs;  wool,  315,842,000  francs;  silk,  218,696.000 
francs;  oleaginous  seeds  and  fruits,  342,033,000  francs;  crude  and  refined  petroleum,  284,091,000  francs, 
and  horses,  275,885,000  francs.  Of  the  imports  in  1916  machinery  was  687,035,000  franps;  wool  tissues, 
613,326,000  francs  (50,603,000  francs  in  1913);  cotton  tissues,  282,332,000  francs  (56,474,0(50  in  1913);  tools 
And  metal  work.  392,707.000  francs,  and  chemical  products,  332,728.000  francs.  The  value  of  the  tfade 
of  France  by  principal  countries  during  1915  and  1916.  excluding  gold,  silver,  etc.,  was: 


Imports  from. 

E.xroHTS  to. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

United  States 

Francs. 

3.027,618,000 

546.895.000 

472.983,000 

22,791,000 

209.800.000 

3,037,647,000 

433.184,000 

-   77,386,000 

581,362.000 

244.176,000 

^     2,2^1.952.000 

Francs. 

4,766,933,000 

427,148,000 

733,722,000 

5,755,000 

277,742,000 

4,048,379,000 
504.859,000 
172,991,000 
652.005,000 
407,685,000 

3,162,193.000 

Francs.    , 

446,190,000 

367,708,000 

107,841,000 

36,151,000 

55,468,000 

1,098,898,000 

388,294,000 

113,334,000 

139,475,000 

297,694,000 

886,316,000 

Francs. 
492,692,000 

Algeria     ....        ...         .    .        

388,449,000 

Argentina 

121.484,000 

Belgium 

42,420,000 

Brazil 

63,056.000 

Great  Britain       .            .    r 

906.023,000 

Italy 

685,886,000 

Russia 

859,832,000 

Spain 

152,194,000 

Switzerland 

299,736,000 

All  other  countries 

1,103.918,000 

Total 

11,035,794,000 

15.159,412,000 

3,937,369,000 

6,115.690,000 
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FOOD     AND      ITS     RELATION      TO      HEALTH. 

Edward  Clark,  M.  D.  Acting  Director  Division  of  Cljild  Hygiene,  New  Yorli  State  Department  of  Health.) 

[A  Summary.] 

Tlie  processes  of  oxidization  of  material  and  the  transformation  of  energy  in  the  body  are  less  simple 
than  in  the  engine  ard  less  clearly  understood.  Late  research,  however,  has  given  us  ways  of  measuring 
the  energy  latent  in  coal,  wood,  and  in  food  materials  as  well.  This  is  most  generally  done  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  by  an  apparatus  called  the  bomb  calorimeter.  The  amount  of  heat  given  oit  in  the  oxidization 
of  a  given  quantity  of  any  material  is  called  its  "heat  of  combustion,"  and  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  its  latent 
or  potential  energy,  Tlie  unit  commonly  used  is  the  calorie,  i.  e.,  the  amount  of  heat  which  would  raise 
the  temperaturf  of  1  kilogram  of  water  1°  C,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  1  pound  of  water  4°  F. 
Everj  article  ol  food  that  we  put  into  our  bodies,  either  to  build  up  and  repair  tissue,  or  to  furnish  heat 
and  energy,  belongs  to  one  of  the  three  following  groups.:  1.  Proteins,  such  as  lean  meat,  flsh,  eggs,  chee.se, 
milk,  peas  and  beans.  2.  Carbohydrates,  such  as  sugars,  starches  and  vegetables.  3.  Fats.  In  addition 
to  the  abo^'e,  we  also  need  water.  Some  of  the  proteins,  like  milk  and  lean  meats,  and  many  of  the  car- 
bohydrates, especially  fruits  and  vegetables,  supply  us  with  large  quantities  of  water,  but  wo  need  more 
water  than  we  can  get  in  this  way. 

A  number  of  mineral  salts  are  necessary  for  our  bodies  and  these  we  get  largely  from  eating  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Sulphur,  however,  is  supplied  to  us  in  our  protein  foods;  and  from  milk  we  get  a  large  amount 
of  calcium  salts  .so  important  in  connection  with  phosphorus  in  building  up  strong  bones  and  teeth.  This 
is  the  reason  why  milk  is  such  an  essential  element  in  the  diet  of  growing  cliildren.  "It  is  said  that  one 
hundred  calories  of  milk  yield  as  much  calcium  salt  as  2,400  calories  of  white  bread  or  meat."  AVe  get  iron 
'in  almost  all  of  the  vegetables,  notably  in  spinach,  and  in  some  fruits  such  as  strawben-ies,  grapes  and  raisins. 
Many  mineral  salts  other  than  those  above  mentioned  are  needed  in  the  body  TB  small  amounts,  notably 
potassium,  magnesium,  iodine,  and  others,  and  we  generally  get  the  necessary  supply  of  these  in  all  fairly 
\^ell-balanced  diets. 

As  a  general  rule  most  of  the  carbohydrates  and  proteins  contain  approximately  four  calories  of  food 
value  in  each  gram  (seventeen  grains)  of  weight.  Pure  fats,  lard,  butter,  and  oils  (vegetable  and  animal) 
contain  nine  calories  per  gram  of  weight.    There  are  twenty-eight  grams  m  an  avoirdupois  ounce. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE  FOOD  VALUES. 

According  to  Fisher  and  Fisk,  we  find  one  hundred  calories  in  a  small  lamb  chop  (weighing  about  an 
ounce);  in  a  large  egg  (about  two  ounces);  in  a  small  side-dish  of  baked  beans  (about  three  ounces);  in  IH 
cubic  inches  of  cheese  (about  an  ounce) ;  in  an  ordinary  side-dish  of  sweet  corn  (about  3  H  ounces) ;  in  one 
large  sized  potato  (if  baked,  about  three  ounces;  if  boiled  about  four  ounces) ;  in  an  ordinary  thick  slice  of 
bread  (about  1 H  ounces) ;  in  one  shredded  wheat  biscuit  (about  an  ounce) ;  in  a  very  small  piece  of  sponge 
cake  (about  an  ounce) ;  in  a  third  of  an  ordinary  piece  of  pie  (about  1  H  ounces) ;  in  three  teaspoonfuls  or  1 H 
lumps  of  sugar  (about  one  ounce) ;  in  a  dozen  peanuts  (about  34  of  an  oimce) ;  in  eight  pecans  (about  H  an 
ounce) ;  in  four  prunes  (about  one  ounce) ;  in  two  apples  (about  seven  ounces) ;  in  a  large  banana  (about  four 
ounces) ;  in  half  a  cantaloupe  (about  nine  ounces) ;  in  seven  olives  (about  1  'A  ounces) ;  in  a  very  large  orange 
(about  ten  ounces) ;  in  an  ordinary  pat  of  butter  (about  }4  an  ounce) ;  in  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of  cream  (about 
(V/o  ounces);  in  a  small  glass  of  milk  (about  five  ounces). 

Fats,  and  carbohydrates  such  as  sugars  and  starches,  consisting,  as  they  do,  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
are  the  principal  combustible  foods;  hence  these  are  the  foods  which  give  us  heat  and  energy.  The  protein 
or  nitrogenous  foods  like  meat,  milk,  eggs,  flsh,  cheese,  dried  beans  and  dried  peas  are  the  foods  that  are 
used  principally  to  furnish  the  building  and  repair  material  for  the  body.  To  use  a  famiUar  illustration, 
we  can  compare  the  protein  foods  we  eat  to  tlie  oil  which  is  used  in  the  automobile.  The  purpose  of  the 
oil  in  the  automobile  is  to  keep  the  machine  in  good  running  order.  We  can  compare  the  carbohydrate 
foods  which  we  eat  to  the  gasohne  in  the  automobile:  the  combustion  of  the  gasoline  in  the  automobile 
drives  the  machine,  just  as  the  combustion  of  the  carbohydrate  foods  in  the  human  body  gives  it  energy 
to  enable  it  to  do  the  work  that  it  is  called  upon  to  perform.  The  different  kinds  of  food,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, can  do'  each  other's  work;  thus  some  protein  foods  can,  under  certain  conditions,  be  burned  in  the 
body  and  do  the  work  of  the  carbohydrates.  While  some  of  the  proteins,  as  stated  above,  can  take  the 
place  in  the  body  and  do  the  work  of  the  carbohydrates,  the  latter,  however,  cannot  take  the  place  of  what 
are  called  albuminoid  proteins  in  the  process  of  building  up  new  tissues  and  repairing  worn  and  wasted  ones. 

As  a  result  of  a  large  amount  of  experimentation,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  pretty  firmly  estabhshed 
that  a  well-balanced  diet  furnishing  a  total  of  from  2,500  to  4,500  calories  of  food  value  of  different  kinds 
is  sufflcient  for  all  the  daily  food  needs  of  the  average  man  or  women,  taken,  of  course,  with  reference  to 
age,  size,  occupation  and  physical  peculiarities. 

ONE-THIRD  OF  FOOD  SHOULD  BE  FATS. 

Most  authorities  now  seem  to  agree  that  for  a  normal,  healthy  person  a  well-balanced  diet  should 
consist  of  10  per  cent,  protein  food,  60  per  cent,  carbohydrate  food,  and  30  per  cent,  fat  food,  always  esti- 
mated, of  course,  on  the  caloric  basis,  and  not  according  to  weight  or  bulk.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  large 
amount  of  water  is  needed  over  and  above  that  which  we  get  in  the  foods. 

According  to  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  a  test  of  the  rations  of  agricultural  laborers  showed  the  following 
average  consumption,  expressed  in  energy:  Farmers  in  Connecticut,  3,410  calories;  in  Vermont,  3,635 
calories;  in  New  York,  3,785  calories;  in  Mexico,  3,435  calories;  in  Italy,  3,565  calories;  In  Finland,  3.474 
calories.  Any  person  who  takes  a  small  amount  of  muscular  exercise,  who  follows  a  sedentary  occupa- 
tion, and  who  eats  freely  of  red  meat  two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  extending  a  cordial  invitation  to  toxins 
and  uric  acid  to  come  and  take  up  their  abode  within  his  physical  domain,  wliere,  m  time,  they  may  prove 
to  be  very  troublesome  tenants.  Meat,  however,  contains  certain  elements  tliat  are  of  great  value  in  build- 
ing up  and  repairing  muscle  and  body  tissue,  and  as  such  is  a  valuable  article  of  diet,  but  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  most  American  people  eat  altogether  too  much  meat.  By  eating  less  protein  food,  especially  meat 
and  eggs,  we  will  enjoy  better  health  and  be  able  to  economize  in  the  cost  of  our  food  ration. 

A  common  mistake  is  that  by  eating  large  quantities  of  meat,  eggs  and  cheese  we  can  better  perform 
work  that  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  muscular  energy.  The  fact  that  it  Is  foods  like 
bread,  oat  meal,  corn  meal  and  vegetables,  and  sugars  that  supply  us  with  energy  must  be  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  people.  Another  Important  thing  for  people  to  know  is  that  protein  foods,  consisting,  as  they 
do,  largely  of  nitrogen,  are,  if  not  promptly  digested  and  assimilated,  liable  to  quickly  decompose  In  the 
Intestinal  canal  and  nroduce  intestinal  toxemia  or  auto-intoxication  with  all  their  train  of  evils. 
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NEW     ANTHRACITE     WAGE     SCALE     OF     DECEMBER,     1917. 

FoUowine  is  the  agreement  of  November  17,  1917,  entered  into  by  antliraclte  operators  and  miners: 

"Whereas  on  May  5,  1916,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  parties  hereto,  covering  wages  and 
'  worliing  conditions  in  the  anthracite  field  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  four-year  period  beginning  April  1,  1916. 
and  ending  March  31,  1920;  and  Whereas,  by  reason  of  conditions  tliat  arose  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the 
parties  hereto  under  date  April  25,  1917,  entered  into  a  supplemental  agreement  modifying  the  wage  com- 
pensation provided  In  said  agreement  of  May  5,  1916;  and  Whereas,  by  reason  of  further  changes  in  conditions 
that  have  arisen  since  the  date  of  said  supplemental  agreement  of  April  25,  1917,  the  parties  hereto  have 
deemed  it  advisable  and  necessary  to  malie  further  increase  in  the  wage  compensation  provided  in  said  supple- 
mental agreement  as  hereinafter  more  specifically  set  forth:  Now,  therefore,  this  agreement  witnesseth.  That 
in  lieu  of  the  voluntary  advances  made  under  the  agreement  of  April  25,  1917,  the  following  advances  are  pro- 
posed to  be  applied  to  tlie  rates  established  under  the  agreement  of  May  5,  1916: 

"(a)  Contract  hand  and  machine  miners  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  on  their  gross  earn- 
ings. (6)  Consideration  miners  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  on  their  earnings,  (c)  Contract 
miners'  laborers  shall  be  paid  an  advance  or  30  per  cent,  on  their  earnings,  (d)  Consideration  miners 
laborers  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  on  their  earnings,  (c)  Day  machine  miners  laborers  who 
received  not  less  than  S2.72  per  day  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  25  par  cent,  on  their  earnings.  CO  Outside 
engineers  woiking  a  12-hour  cross-shift  and  firemen  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  SI  per  day  for  each  day 
worked  AH  other  outside  company  men  who  received  SI. 54  or  more  per  day  shall  be  paid  an  advance  or 
90  cents  per  day  for  each  day  worked,  (g)  Inside  engineers  and  pumpmen  working  a  12-hour  cross-shift 
shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  SI. 10  per  day  for  each  day  worked.  All  other  inside  company  men  who  received 
SI. 54  or  more  oer  day  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  SI  per  day  for  each  day  worked.  W)  All  employes  paid 
by  the  day  who  received  less  than  SI. 54  per  day  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  60  cents  per  day  for  each  day 
worked.  (0  Monthly  men  coming  under  the  agreement  of  r.Iay  5,  1916,  shall  receive  an  advance  per  day 
lor  each  day  worked  equivalent  to  that  provided  for  their  respective  occupations  under  paragraplis  E 
and  G.  O)  Tlie  advances  of  SI. 10  per  day,  SI  per  day,  90  cents  per  day,  and  60  cents  per  day  provided 
above  are  to  be  applied  to  a  day,  whether  eight  hours  or  more,  as  established  under  the  agreement  of  May  5, 
1916;  any  proportionate  part  of  a  day  to  be  paid  a  proportionate  part  of  the  advances  herein  provided,  (ft) 
The  employes  of  stripping  contractors,  paid  by  the  day,  working  on  the  basis  of  a  9-hour  or  10-hour  shift, 
shall  be  paid  the  same  increase  per  hour  for  each  hour  worked  that  is  provided  for  outside  company  men 
working  on  an  8-hour  basis. 

"It  is  understood  and  agreed  that,  except  as  herein  provided,  all  of  the  covenants  and  conditions  of  the 
agreement  of  May  5,  1916,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  And  it  is  further  understood  and  agreed 
that  this  contract  will  become  effective  only  on  condition  that  the  selling  price  of  coal  shall  be  advanced 
by  the  United  States  Government  sufficient  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  production  and  will  not  take 
effect  until  the  first  day  of  the  pay  period  following  the  order  granting  such  increased  price,  bubject  to 
the  foregoing  provision,  the  contract  will  remain  in  effect  during  the  period  of  the  war,  or  until  March  31, 
19120,  in  case  the  was  is  not  terminated  before  that  date.  In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  caused 
this  agreement  to  be  properly  executed  this  17th  day.  of  November,  1917." 

On  behalf  of  anthracite  operators:  W.  J.  Richards,  S.  D.  Warriner,  Daniel  B.  Wentz,  W.  L.  Connell. 
On  behalf  of  anthracite  mine  workers'  organization:  President,  District  No.  1 — John  T.  Dempsey;  Presi- 
dent, District  No.  7 — Thomas  Kennedy;  President,  District  No.  9 — James  Matthews;  President  of  Umtea 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  Representing  Anthracite  Mine  Worl<ers'  Organization — Frank  J.  Hayes. 

In  connection  with  the  new  wage  agreement,  the  Government  allowed  the  antliraclte  operators  an  in- 
crease of  35  cents  a  ton  in  the  selling  price  at  the  mines. 

ANTHRACITE  SHIPMENTS  IN  OQTOBER,  1917,  ESTABLISH  NEW  RECORDS. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  October,  1917,  amounted  to  7,110,950  tons,  establishing  a  new  record. 
The  October  shipments  showed  an  increase  of  738,194  tons,  or  11  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  month,  and 
were  1,240,746  tons,  or  21  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  ship.nents  during  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
The  total  shipments  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1917  have  amounted  to  64,889,047  tons,  an  increase  over  the 
same  period  in  1916  of  9,088,427  tons. 

The  normal  yearly  anthracite  coal  consumption  in  New  York  City  is  approximately  as  follows:  Do- 
mestic, private  houses  and  small  stores  using  mostly  egg,  stove  and  nut,  2,800,000  tons;  flats  and  apart- 
ment houses,  heating,  etc.,  using  mostly  broken,  egg,  or  pea  and  buckwheat,  3,200,000  tons;  hotels,  theatres, 
clubs,  factories,  institutions,  etc.,  1,800,000  tons;  gas  and  electric  requirements,  estimated  from  annual 
reports,  1,550,000  tons;  elevated,  subway  and  surface  railroads,  500,000  tons;  steamboats,  tugs  and  shipping, 
also  steam  railroad  fuel,  for  heating,  etc.,  within  city  limits,  500,000  tons;  department  stores,  office  build- 
ings, etc.,  1,300,000  tons;  municipal  requirements  (city  departments),  600,000  tons;  total  anthracite, 
12,200,000   tons. 

The  bituminous  consumption:  Steam  trade,  factories,  refineries,  etc.,  including  gas  and  electric  plants, 
about  1,600,000  tons;  steamship  bunkering  (official  returns),  4,900,000  tons;  heating  stores,  office  buildings, 
etc.,  400,000  tons;  blacksmith  trade,  Including  wheelwrights  and  carriage  manufacturers,  100,000  tons;  ele- 
vated, subway  and  surface  railroads,  1,500,000  tons;  municipal  requirements  (pumping  stations,  etc.), 
100,000  tons;  total  bituminous,  8,600,000  tons;  total  anthracite  and  bituminous,  20,800,000  tons. 

Tile  above  figures  are  all  iu  gross  tons  of  2,240  pounds.  In  addition  there  is  used  an  estimated  coke 
tonnage  (gas  house)  amounting  to  300,000  loads  of  fifty  bushels  each. 
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Dr.  William  F.  Durand,  Chairman,  Stanford  University,  Cal.;  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  Secretary,  Bureau 
of  Standards;  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Ames,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Lieut.-Col.  V.  E.  Clark. 
U.  S.  A.,  Aviation  Section,  War  Department;  Dr.  John  F.  Hayford,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
111  ;  Prof,  Charles  F.  Marvin,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau;  Hon.  Byron  R.  Newton,  Treasury  Department;  Dr. 
Michael  I.  Pupin,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Major-Gen.  George  O.  Squier,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  War  Department;  RcaV-Admiral  D.  W.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N.,  Chief  Constructor,  Navy  Depart- 
ment- Lieut. -Com.  J.  H.  Towers,  U.  S.  N.,  Navy  Department;  Dr.  Charles.  D.  Walcott,  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Executive  Committee — Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Chairman;  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  Secretary;  Dr.  Joseph 
S.  Ames,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Marvin,  Dr.  Michael  I.  Pupin,  Brig.-Gen.  George  O.  Squier,  U.  S.  A.,  Rear- 
Admiral  D.  W.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N. 

Naval  aviation  schools  are  established  as  follows:  Boston,  Mass.,  ground  schoo  ;  Bay  Shore,  L.  I., 
flying  school;  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  flying  school;  Miami,  Fla.,  flying  school;  Pensacola,  Fla.,  flying  school; 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  flying  school. 
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FOREIGN    COMMERCE, 

\            (Compiled  by  Bureau  of    Foreign 

PRINCIPAL    PORTS 

and    Domestic    Commerce, 

OF    THE    WORLD. 

Department  of  Commerce.) 

Ports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Commerce. 

Europe: 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1913 
1913 
1913 

1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 

1913 
1913 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1911 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1915 

1915 

1915 
1915 

81,642,764,000 

1,119,429,000 

243,990,000 

192.986,000 

129.294.000 

69.885,000 

75,398.000 

18,344.000 

57,716.000 

40,817.000 

73.382.000 

114.140.000 

35,957,000 

1,084.325.000 

370,608,000 

623.164.000 

389,639,000 

357,924,000 

187,538,000 

89,163,000 

■     199,780,000 

61.492.000 

74,360,000 

175,997,000 

43,833.000 

65,084,000 

44,224.000 

26.673.000 

4,061,000 

35,551,000 

15,703,000 

.  9,573.000 

873,000 

424,000 

39.000 

4.469.000 

26.481,000 

79,428,000 

14.342.000 

22,272.000 

1,191.866.000 

7,683,000 

90,046,000    • 

210,900,000 

95,801,000 

27,809,000 

113,646,000 

2,439,000 

1,778,000 

135,581,000 

129,140,000 

40,733.000 

22.825.000 

110,910,000 

174,474,000 

39,245.000 
61,145,000 

26,306,000 
4,709,000 
8,539,000 
9.716.000 

42,627,000 

,    121,307,000 

15,935.000 

24,870.000 

152,365.000 

134.070.000 

25.204.000 

151.883,000 

182.363,000 

149,489,000  ■ 

74,330,000 

128,266,000 
101,435.000 

8479,^48,000 

654.418,000 

90,745,000 

81,168,000 

143,644,000 

15,363,000 

20,240,000 

17,568.000 

55.210,000 

53,636,000 

24,427,000 

8,365,000 

646,000 

817,275,000 

211,421,000 

588.181,000 

365.733.000 

258,795,000 

36,201,000 

78,606.000 

103,061,000 

38,178,000 

28.600.000 

161.430.000 

53.923.000 

31.326.000 

56,105,000 

18,571.000 

27,852,000 

9,594- 

10,590.000 

35.858,000 

18,442,000 

30,749,000 

8,728,000 

14,593,000 

1.752.000 

29.839,000 

19,162,000 

9.929,000 

2,326,121,000 

190,282,000 

211,296,000 

131.085.000 

197,660.0110 

180,772,000 

95,492,000 

10,654,000 

45,925,000 

164,960.000 

173,437,000 

42,118,000 

40.379.000 

62,441,000 

224,096,000 

117,208,000 
44,261,000 

11,929,000 
16,408,000 
22,057.000 
19,722.000 
32.167,000 

123.289,000 

25,782,000 

10,341.000 

222,259,000 

98.404.000 

46,724.000 

121,328,000 

229,023.000 

151,915,000 

126,650,000 

128,831,000 
59.622.000 

$2,122,712,000 

1,773,847,000 

Hull.  . 

334,735,000 

Manchester 

274,154,000 

Glasgow 

272,938,000 

Southampton 

85,248,000 

Grimsby 

95,638,000 

Harwich 

35,912,000 

112.926.000 

Cardiir 

94.453.000 

Lelth 

97,809,000 

Bristol 

122,505,000 

Belfast 

30,603,000 

HamburK 

1,901,600.000 

Bremen 

582.029,000 

Marseilles 

1^2 11,345,000 
755,372  000 

616,719,000 

Dunkirk 

223,739.000 

167,769.000 

Genoa 

302,841.000 

Naples 

99.670.000 

Turkey — Constantinople 

102.960.000 
337.428,000 

Fiume 

97,756,000 

Petrograd 

96,410,000 

Riga 

100,329,000 

45,244.000 

Vindau 

31,913.000 

45.145.000 

Llbau 

26,293.000 

45,431,000 

Nikolalev 

19,315,000 

31,173,000 

IClierson 

8,767,000 

Vladivostok 

19,062,000 
28,233,000 

109,267.000 

Valencia 

33.604.000 

32.201,000 

America: 

3,517,987,000 

Galveston 

197,965,000 

301,342,000 

Boston 

341,985  000 

Philadelphia 

293,461,000 

Baltimore 

208,581,000 

209,138,000 

Oregon  Ports 

13,093,000 

47,703,000 

Washington  (State  oU  Ports 

'300,541.000 

302,577.000 

Mexico: 

Tampico. . . .  * 

82.851.000 
63,204.000 

Argentina:  Buenos  Ay  res 

Santos 

173,351,000 
398,570,000 

156.453,000 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

105,400,000 

Chile: 

38,235,000 

Iquique 

21,117,000 

30.596,000 

Peru:  Callao. 

29.438,000 

Asia: 

Canton 

74.794,000 

244.587.000 
41,717,000 

Tientsin ^ 

35,211,000 

Yokoliama 

374,624,000 

232,474,000 

Osaka 

Calcutta 

71,928,000 
273,211,000 
411,386,000 

Bombay 

Africa — Egypt: 

Alexandria 

301.404,000 
200,980,000 

Oceania — Australia: 

Melbourne 

257,097.000 
161,057,000 
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POISONS     USED     IN      MAKING     EXPLOSIVES. 

(Summary  of  a  Special  Inquiry  In  1916  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.D.,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  liatoor 

Statistics.) 

There  la  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  lllneas  and  death  resulted  from  the  mad  rush  during  the  first 
months  of  the  war,  before  the  munition  factories  were  In  a  position  to  carry  on  the  work  properly  to  get  out 
the  product.  Another  thing  that  led  to  sickness  In  this  work  was  its  unfamillarity.  It  involved  new  prob- 
lems in  engineering  that  had  to  be  solved  by  men  with  little  or  no  experience  with  these  substances  and  re- 
actions. So  many  of  the  morg  serious  cases  were  engineers  and  chemists  who  took  risks  to  which  they  would 
not  subject  others,  and  suffered  in  consequence.  Undoubtedly  also  the  newness  of  the  substances  employed 
and  of  their  by-products  was  responsible  for  many  accidents.  It  is  plain  that  in  some  plants  the  occurrence 
of  a  serious  case  of  poisoning  was  the  first  thing  that  aroused  the  management  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  proc- 
ess was  really  dangerous.  Naturally  in  a  factory  making  explosives  the  danger  of  explosion  Is  so  great  that 
It  flrst  attracts  attention,  and  the  danger  of  poisoning,  less  spectacular  but  perhaps  just  as  great,  is  not  recog- 
nized till  something  startling  happens. 

Still  another  evidence  of  the  newness  and  unfamillarity  of  this  industry  Is  seen  in  the  large  number  of 
cases  of  poisoning  that  occurred  through  some  accident,  something  not  inherent  in  the  process.  Repairing 
stills  or  retorts  which  have  been  filled  with  poisonous  fluids  is  a  fruitful  source  of  serious  poisoning.  Others 
are  leaking  pipes  which  let  fimies  escape,  or  violent  de.composltlon  with  the  production  of  poisonous  vapors, 
or  a  too  rapid  reaction  producing  a  "boil-over."  Such  accidents  tend  to  become  rarer  all  the  time,  but 
they  were  frequent  In  the  early  months  when  the  Industry  was  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  If  chemists 
and  engineers  were  faced  with  a  new  problem,  this  was  even  more  true  of  the  physicians  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  explosives  works.  Such  occurrences  as  cyanosis  and  syncope  from  nitrobenjol  fumes,  of  toxic 
hepatitis  from  trinitrotoluol,  as  of  edema  of  the  lungs  from  nitrous  fumes,  were  totally  new  experiences  to  the 
ordinary  physician,  and  there  was  very  little  in  the  medical  literature  to  help  him.  If  his  practice  was  near 
the  factory  he  was  at  least  able  to  connect  the  illness  with  the  occupation,  and  by  careful  obsei'vatlon  he  could 
build  up  for  himself  a  picture  of  that  form  of  industrial  poisoning;  but  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  workmen 
were  drawn  from  many  scattered  towns,  the  physicians  in  those  towns  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
symptoms  complained  of  by  their  patients  were  occupational  in  origin.  This  makes  it  extremely  dififlcult 
to  trafte  cases  of  poisoning  In  this  Industry,  and  It  also  explains  why  men  who  were  suffering  from  symptoms 
that  should  have  been  regarded  as  grave  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  work  in  a  poisoned  atmosphere  till  they 
were  so  Ul  they  gave  up  of  their  own  accord.  Several  of  the  histories  we  secured  of  deaths  from  occupational 
poisoning  show  that  if  the  condition  had  been  recognized  in  the  early  stages  the  victim  might  have  been  saved. 

Description  of  the  Industry. — The  making  of  black  powder,  ordinary  gunpowder,  does  not  carry  with  It 
any  danger  of  occupational  poisoning,  and  it  Is  not  included  In  this  study.  The  explosives  that  do  Involve 
in  their  manufacture  several  poisonous  substances  are  the  following:  Nitrocellulose,  or  nltrocotton,  including 
pyroxifiin  and  military  guncotton;  smokeless  powder,  Including  nitroglycerin  powders;  picric  acid  and  am- 
monium plcrate;  nitroglycerin  and  dynamite;  Trinitrotoluol,  or  TNT  or  trlton;  fulminate  of  mercury;  tetranl- 
tranlllne,  or  TNA;  Xetranitromethylanllin,  or  tetryl;  nitron  aphthalenes;  ammonium  nitrate.  Dangerous 
substances  are  also  used  in  the  production  of  these  explosives:  Nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid;  benzol  and  toluol ;.- 
nttrobeuzol;  anlUn  oil;  chlorbenzol  and  dinltrochlorbenzol;  phenol  or  carbolic  acid;  sulphuric  ether;  mercuric 
nitrate;  amyl  acetate.  Other  compounds  with  toxic  properties  more  or  less  pronounced  are  used  In  making 
explosives,  but  were  not  manufactured  in  any  of  the  plants  visited:  Ammonia;  caustic  soda  or  sodium  hy- 
flrate;  Chile  saltpeter  or  sodium  nitrate;  acetone. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  poisons  that  are  evolved  in  the  course  of  chemical  reactions,  as  by-products, 
or  in  intermediate  stages  In  the  making  of  explosive  compounds.  Some  of  these  are  the  most  Importan'o 
poisons  encountered  In  the  explosives  industry:  Oxides  of  nitrogen  or  nitrous  fumes.  In  all  processes  of  ni- 
tration; sulphur  dioxide,  in  making  carbolic  acid;  chlorine  gas,  In  making  nitric  acid;  ethyl  nitrite,  in  making 
mercury  fulminate.  These  compounds  vary  greatly  in  their  toxicity,  some  of  them  producing  only  disagree- 
able skin  eruptions,  others  being  rapidly  fatal  after  a  short  exposure. 

This  is  the  Ust  of  industrial  poisonings  that  occurred  In  28  plants  In  the  space  of  about  a  year.  Thirteen 
plants  could  not  be  included  for  lack  of  information: 

CASES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  POISONING  IN  28  PLANTS  IN  ONE  YEAR. 


Poisons. 

Number  of  Cases. 

Fatal  Cases. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Nitrogen  oxides  and  nitric  acid 

1,389 

669 

7 

12 

14 

52 

205 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

79 

2 

1,389 

702 

7 

12 

14 

52 

205 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

111 

2 

28 
11 

2 

28 

Trinitrotoluol 

43 

13 

Picric  acid 

Nitrobenzol  and  nltrotoluol 

1 
7 
1 

1 

Benzine  and  toluol 

7 

Sulphuric  ether : 

1 

Anflln 

Phenol 

i 

1 

1 

Sulphuric  acid 

1 

Mixed  acids 

1 

Chlorine  gas 

Ammonia,  gds 

Mercury.  .T 

Fulminate  of  mercury 

32 

Nitronaphthalene 

Total 

2.432 

75 

2,507 

51 

2 

53 

Though  all  of  these  were  serious  enough  to  come  under  the  observation  of  a  physician,  they  vary  in 
severity  from  a  case  of  rapidly  fatal  congestion  of  the  lungs  caused  by  nitrous  fumes  to  a  cose  of  eczema  from 
filling  caps  with  fulminate.  There  were  nine  other  fatal  cases,  all  men,  six  from  trlton  and  three  from  nitrous 
fumes,  which  were  reported  to  us  either  by  men  who  were  not  physicians  or  at  second  hand  by  physicians 
who  had  only  heard  of  the  occurrences  and  had  not  themselves  seen  the  men.  It  has  seemed  best  not  to  In- 
clude these  In  our  enumeration,  although  some  of  them  had  every  mark  of  authenticity.  Those  listed  ui.tler 
the  head  of  fulminate  were  all  mild  and  of  slight  importance.  Those  under  anllin  were  more  serious,  but  far 
less  so  than  most  of  the  cases  on  the  list.  Subtracting  these  316.  there  are  left  about  2,200  cases  of  occupa- 
tional poisoning,  either  serious  at  the  time  or  likely  to  become  so.  The  702  who  had  trlton  poisoning  were 
not  all  very  ill,  but  experience  has  shown  that  In  this  form  of  poisoning  an  apparently  slight  case  may  sud- 
denly change  to  a  severe  or  fatal  form.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  nitrous  fume  poisoning.  All  the  benzol 
cases,  those  from  picric  acid,  from  phenol,  from  mineral  acids,  and  from  nitrobenzol,  were  serious  11  not  fatal 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  POISONS. 
Nitration — The  process  of  nitration  Is  essential  for  all  the  products  which  are  covered  by  this  Investi- 
gation    In  making  of  explosives  It  Is  necessary  to  provide  oxygen  In  some  easily  available  form  to  cause 
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combustion  of  the  substances  which  make  up  the  explosive,  and  this  is  usually  done  by  treating  them  with 
nitric  acid  in  such  a  way  that  tlie  group  N02  enters  into  combination,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  readily. given 
up.  Because  all  these  explosives  are  nitrated  compounds  the  most  common  form  of  poisoning  in  the  industry 
la  that  from  nitrogen  oxide  fumes — usually  called  nitrous  fumes — which  are  given  oft  more  or  less  in  all  ni- 
tration processes.  The  higher  the  nitration  the  greater  the  danger  from  fumes,  unless  great  i)recautions  are 
taken.  The  1,300  to  lt400  men  on  our  list  who  suffered  from  these  fumes  were  employed  in  making  nitro- 
cellulose, or  nitrocotton,  picric  acid  or  trinitroplienol,  the  nitrotoluols,  nltrobeniiols,  nitrouaphthalenes. 
nitroglycerin,  and  the  nitric  acid  needed  for  these  processes. 

Nitrogen  Oxide  Poisoning — "Fume  Siclcness" — In  tlie  making  of  explosives  a  mixed  acid  is  used  for 
nitration,  one  ingredient  of  which  is  sulphuiic  acid  and  the  other  nitric  acid  100  per  cent,  strong.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  "strong"  or  "fuming"  nitric  acid  of  the  chemical  laboratory  is  only  about  70  per  cent, 
pure  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  great  is  the  danger  from  fumes  in  connection  with  this  work.  When  the  mixed 
acid  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  it  is  being  mixed  with  the  substances  to  be  nitrated,  a  rapid  decomposition 
sets. up  at  once,  with  the  evolution  o(  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which  rapidly  take  up  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  change  to  the  higher  oxides.  The  lov/er  oxides  are  pale  or  colorless;  the  higher  are  of  a  deep  orange 
color.  It  is  almost  always  easy  to  discover  the  site  of  a  nitric  acid  or  a  nitrating  plant  by  the  yellow  color 
which  tints  the  sky  over  it  and  which  often  is  deep  and  dense  enough  to  be  seen  for  several  miles.  Sometimes 
decomposition  takes  place  suddenly  and  violently  enough  to  reduce  the  nitric  acid  to  a  finely  atomized  spray, 
and  this  is  caught  and  mingled  with  the  oxide  fumes.  These  gases,  known  usually  as  nitrous  fumes,  are  very 
irritating  to  one  who  is  unaccustomed  to  them,  but  the  workmen  soon  establish  a  good  deal  of  tolerance, 
and  the  visitor  to  the  factory  may  be  choked  and  tearful  and  speecldess  in  an  atmosphere  which  seems  to  be 
causing  no  discomfort  to  the  men  who  work  there.  If  something  goes  wrong  and  there  is  an  unusual  produc- 
tion of  fumes  the  air  becomes  unbearable  even  to  the  workmen,  and  unless  they  run  to  the  fresh  air  they  may 
become  badly  poisoned.  Unfortunately  the  immediate  effect  of  breathing  tliese  fumes  is  often  not  painful 
enough  to  give  the  men  sufficient  warning  of  danger.  Many  men  have  stayed  in  the  poisoned  atmosphere 
long  enough  to  cause  damage  to  the  throat  or  lungs,  and  yet  at  the  time  tiiey  did  not  realize  that  anything 
more  serious  was  happening  than  a  "choking"  from  the  gas.  Autopsies  on  fatal  cases  usually  reveal  quite 
extensive  changes,  especially  in  the  lungs.  The  damage  done  may  result  in  a  bronchitis,  with  fever,  necessi- 
tating care  in  a  hospital  or  at  home  for  sevfral  days.  Or  It  may  result  in  i)neunionia.  There  is  also  a  less 
well  recognized  form  of  nitrogen  oxide  fumes  poisoning  which  is  so  rapidly  fatal  that  only  slight  anatomical 
changes  are  found  after  death.  The  poison  in  these  cases  seems  to  act  directly  on  the  respiratory  centre. 
This  is  probably  the  explanation  tor  those  cases  of  sudden  death  after  very  short  exposure  to  fumes  when  an 
autopsy  reveals  no  damage  to  the  lungs  suflRciont  to  account  for  death. 

Nitric  Acid — Nitric  acid  is  made  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  sodium  nitrate  (Chile  saltpeter). 
The  oxide  fumes  that  come  off  are  collected  in  water.  It  is  the  escape  of  such  fumes  that  constitutes  the  great 
danger  in  a  nitric-acid  building,  aside  from  the  danger  of  bui'ns  from  contact  with  the  acid. 

Sulptiurlc  Acid  Fumes  (Sulphur  Dioxide) — The  fumes  from  sulphuric  acid  that  are  to  be  dreaded 
are  suipliur  dioxide,  given  off  in  large  quantities  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  and  also 
at  one  stage  in  the  production  of  phenol.  The  ordinary  fumes  from  roasting  sulphur  flowers  or  iron  pyrites 
consist  of  the  trioxide,  and  are  irritating  but  not  dangerous,  as  is  the  dioxide.  The  effects  of  sulphur  dioxide 
fumes  are  very  like  those  of  nitrogen  oxide  fumes,  but  far  fewer  men  are  exposed  to  them  and  rarely  is  any 
one  exposed  to  very  large  quantities. 

Benzol  and  Toluol,  or  MetJiyl  Benzol— A  great  deal  of  benzol  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  phenol 
(C5H5HO),  a  smaller  amount  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrobeuzol  as  a  step  in  the  production  of  anilin  for  ex- 
plosives, and  a  great  deal  of  toluol  is  used  in  making  the  nitrotoluols,  of  which  trinitrotoluol  is  the  most 
important.  The  symptoms  that  follow  inhalation  of  benzol  or  toluol  fumes  or  absorption  through  the  skin 
differ  according  to  the  degree  of  exposure  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual,  for  men  vary  decidedly 
in  this  regard.  There  are  always,  however,  in  mild  as  in  severe  cjases,  the  symptoms  of  uitoxicatlon  by  a 
substance  with  a  specific  action  on  the  central  nervous  .system:  Doziness;  confusion:  transient  excitement, 
followed  quickly  by  stupor;  twitchings,  then  exhaustion;  loss  of  consciousness,  with  respirations  at  first  rapid, 
then  slow;  pulse  rapid;  temperature  low.  In  mild  cases  there  is  a  condition  like  early  alcoholic  into.^iication, 
with  excitement  and  irritability,  headache  and  dizziness.  Later  there  is  a  feeling  of  general  illness,  loss  of 
appetite  and  nausea.  The  characteristic  post-mortem  findings  after  benzol  or  toluol  poisoning  are:  Conges- 
tion of  the  abdominal  organs  and  multiple  capillary  hemorrhages  into  serous  and  mucous  membranes  and  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissues,  probably  because  of  the  action  of  the  poison  in  dissolving  the  endothelial  walls  of 
the  small  vessels,  or  its  action  in  dissolving  the  body  fats,  allowing  the  lodging  of  fat  emboli  in  the  small 
vessels  and  thus  causing  their  rupture.  Sometimes  hemorrhages  from  the  noso,  lungs,  uterus  and  gums 
occur  during  life  if  the  poisoning  is  slower,  and  the  body  may  be  covered  with  purpuric  spots.  The  blood  in 
these  slow  cases  shows  a  marked  diminution  of  white  blood  corpuscles,  which  may  amount  to  an  almost 
complete  disappearance  of  these  corpuscles  if  the  poisoning  is  very  severe. 

Phenol,  or  Carbolic  Acid — Carbolic  acid  is  a  well-known  poison,  used  often  with  suicidal  intent,  but 
the  industrial  form  of  poisoning  differs  from  that  which  follows  the  drinking  of  the  acid,  because  industrial 
poisoning  takes  place  through  the  skin  or  through  the  lungs.  In  the  early  days  of  antLseptic  surgery  there 
were  many  cases  of  poisoning  resembling  industrial  poisoning,  for  it  was  customary  to  use  a  carbolic  acid 
solution  to  irrigate  wounds,  as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  as  a  disinfectant  for  the  sui'geon's  hands,  and  even  in 
the  form  of  a  spray  to  disinfect  the  air  while  the  operation  was  going  on.  Many  instances  are  recorded  of 
severe  poisoning  and  even  death  caused  by  the  washing  out  of  a  large  wound  with  carbolic  solution  or  the 
leaving  on  too  long  of  a  dressing  saturated  with  it.  There  were  also  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  among  stn-geons 
who  were  obliged  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with  minute  particles  of  the  carbolic  solution.  Phenol, 
or  its  salt,  sodium  phenolate,  is  a  corrosive  poison,  which  coagulates  the  albumen  of  the  skin,  but  not  as  strong- 
ly as  do  the  mineral  acids.  Even  after  this  corrosive  effect,  absorption  takes  place  through  the  skin  as  long 
as  the  phenol  remains  in  contact  with  it,  so  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  wash  off  the  splashed  surface 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  local  effect  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  quite  serious,  causing  gangrene .  When 
absorbed  into  the  blood  through  the  skin — and  this  may  take  place  even  through  unbroken  skin — it  causes 
eiuickenliig  of  the  pulse  and  respirations,  then  slowing;  depression  anel  weakness,  dizziness,  rearing  in  the 
ears,  confusion,  then  collapse  with  cold  perspiration,  irregular  pulse,  respiratory  failure  and  death. 

Nitro  and  Amido  Derivatives  of  the  Benzene  Series — Several  compounds  belonging  to  these  two 
groups  play  a  more  or  less  important  part  in  the  explosives  industry,  as,  for  instance,  the  following:  Nitro- 
phenols,  nitrobenzols,  nitrotoluols,  nitronaphthalenes,  nitrochlorbenzols,  amldobenzol  or  anilin,  diamido- 
benzol  or  diphenylamiu,  tetranitranilin,  tetranitromethylanilin.  The  characteristic'  form  of  poisoning  to 
which  these  compounds  give  rise  depends  on  changes  in  the  blood  and  a  direct  action  on  the  central  nervous 
system  as  follows:  On  the  first  day  the  blood  is  chocolate  colored,  the  scrum  a  deep  yellow,  but  there  is  no 
methaemoglobin;  the  color  is  caused  by  bile  pigments.  When,  however,  the  red  cells  are  dissolved  in  water, 
methaemoglobin  appears.  The  urine  is  dark,  urobilin  is  present,  but  neither  bile  pigments  nor  haemoglobin. 
On  the  second  day  there  is  no  longer  methaemoglobin  and  the  chocolate  color  is  pone,  but  changes  begin  in 
the  red  corpuscles,  which  increase  for  some  six  days,  variations  in  size,  microeytes  and  megalocytes,  loss  of 
color  from  loss  of  haemoglobin.  In  severer  cases,  the  serum  may  be  chocolate  coloreel  also  and  show  methae- 
moglobin. This  destruction  of  blood  elements  is  accompanied  by  elimination  of  the  blood  coloring  matter, 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  liver  and  kidneys.  When  the  poisoning  is  prolonged,  dcgeneratl\  e  changes  appear 
In  these  organs,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  parenchymatous  cells,  sometimes  death  of  the  cells  and  a  conse- 
quent shrinking  of  the  organ.  These  nitro  and  amido  aromatic  compounds  are  not,  however,  purely  blood 
poisons.     There  is  in  addition  a  direct  effect  on  the  central  nervous  system,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  these 
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©ompounda  It  is  this  latter  which  causes  the  most  marked  symptoms  and  is  responsible  for  death.  The 
symptoms  of  poisonln*;  which  have  bnen  described  in  connection  with  exposure  to  anilin,  dinitrobenzol,  the 
riitrochlorbenzols,  and  trinitrotoluol  especially,  more  rarely  in  connection  with  picric  acid  and  the  nitro- 
naphthaleues,  depend  largely  on  the  formation  of  methaemoglobin.  The  replacement  of  haemoglobin  with 
its  easily  released  oxygen  by  methaemoglobin,  with  its  oxygen  firmly  bound,  interferes  with  the  normal  ex- 
change of  gases  and  results  in  a  state  of  internal  suffocation,  starvation  for  oxygen  In  the  presence  of  plenty 
of  air.  The  outward  signs  of  this  lacls  of  oxygen  are  seen  in  the  bluish  tint  of  lips  and  tongue  and  sometlmea 
of  the  face,  a  color  which  may  appear  before  the  man  has  noticed  any  disturbance  in  health. 

The  first  disturbance  the  workman  notices  is  a  flushing  of  the  face  and  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head, 
which  develops  into  a  throbbing  frontal  headache.  He  has  no  appetite:  indeed,  he  may  be  nauseated.  Some 
men  at  this  stage  feel  pains  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  chest,  extending  around  to  the  back.  If  the  man  does 
not  at  once  seek  the  open  air  and  remain  away  from  work  till  he  has  recovered,  he  grows  worse,  his  head 
becomes  confused,  he  is  dizzy,  feels  weakness  in  the  legs,  and  is  unable  to  walk  *  even  stand.  .  The  flushed 
face  becomes  blue  and  livid,  he  begins  to  feel  air  hunger,  struggles  for  breath,  his  pul.se  is  small  and  rapid, 
his  respirations  at  first  rapid  become  slow,  his  temperature  is  lowered.  Unconsciousness  may  come  on 
suddenly  while  he  is  at  work,  but  more  often  after  he  has  left  it,  perhaps  on  the  way  home  or  .several  hours 
later.  In  severe  cases  the  dyspnoea  increases,  the  pulse  becomes  imperceptible,  and  convulsions  may  pre- 
cede death.  If  the  patient  is  bled,  the  blood  is  tliicker  than  normal  and  chocolate  colored.  The  tempera- 
ture is  subnormal  in  these  acute  cases  at  first,  but  later  on  there  may  be  a  rise  of  temperature  to  102  degrees 
r.  This  is  explained  as  being  caused  by  the  liberation  of  haematin  in  the  blood.  Just  as  is  tfrie  in  malaria, 
lor  fever  may  be  experimentally  produced  by  intravenous  injection  of  haematin. 

Picric  Acid — The  nitration  of  phenol  to  form  trinitrophenol,  or  picric  acid,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
processes  in  the  making  of  explosives,  because  it  Is  very  productive  of  nitrous  fumes  and  much  of  the  nitration 
is  carried  on  in  unprotected  receptacles.  The  commonest  form  of  poisoning  from  the  finished  product, 
picric  acid,  is  the  so-called  "itch,"  a  dermatitis  of  varying  manifestations  and  degrees  of  severity,  accompanied 
by  burning  and  itching.  It  is  usually  limited  to  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  but  it  may  become  general, 
especially  in  summer  heat  and  in  plants  where  no  shower  baths  are  provided  for  the  men  who  have  to  pack 
the  flnished  product.  Besides  this  purely  local  form,  there  is  a  systematic  picric  acid  poisoning,  with  symp- 
toms of  the  same  character  as  those  produced  by  other  nitro  aromatic  compounds,  but  since  jjicric  acid  is  a 
solid  and  not  volatile,  these  symptoms  come  on  more  slowly  and  with  less  violence  than  those  caused  by  the 
nitrobenzols.  There  is.  not  much  information  to  be  obtained  from  company  physicians  about  chronic  picric 
acid  poisoning.  One  of  them,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  medical  work  in  a  large  plant  making  picric  acid  and 
drying  it  before  packing,  described  two  varieties  of  symptoms  among  picric  acid  workers,  wliich  are  the  same 
as  those  long  familiar  to  French  physicians,  for  this  explosive  has  been  for  many  years  in  use  in  France. 
The  most  usual  symptoms  are  acute  gastroenteritis,  abdominal  cramps,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  bitter  taste. 
The  less  usual  symptoms  are  those  In  which  the  nase  and  throat  and  bronchial  tubes  are  affected,  an  irritative 

Trinitrotoluol,  or  Toluol  or  Triton  or  Trotyl  or  TNT — This  substance  was  almost  unknown  before 
the  war.  It  had  been  manufactured  to  a  very  small  extent  in  Great  Britain,  but  no  ill  effects  had  been  ob- 
served from  handling  it  and  it  was  manifestly  less  poisonous  than  the  fairly  familiar  dinitrobenzol.  The 
British  entered  on  the  manufacture  of  triton  on  a  large  scale,-  with  no  expectation  of  the  disastrous  results 
that  have  followed.  From  time  to  time  cases  of  fatal  toxic  Jaundice  In  triton  workers  have  been  reported 
by  the  medical  Journals,  and',  according  to  an  article  in  the  Lancet  for  December  16,  1916.  no  less  than  50 
such  fatalities  have  occurred  since  the  war  broke  out.  The  record  for  the  nine  months  ending  September, 
1916,  was  95  cases  of  toxic  Jaundice,  with  28  deaths.  There  was  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  effects 
of  this  poison  in  the  United  States  when  the  manufacture  began  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  was  not  till  serious 
illness  had  appeared  among  the  men  and  women  employed  in  handling  it  that  information  concerning  causea 
and  remedies  began  to  spread. 

The  inhaling  of  TNT  dust  produces  burning  in  the  throat  and  nose,  with  abundant  secretion,  like  a 
severe  cold  in  the  head,  and  with  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  chest.  An  obstinate  cough  is  complained  of  by 
many  as  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms.  But  much  more  distressing  and  more  common  are  symptoms  refer- 
al)lc  to  the  gastro  intestinal  tract.  Indeed,  some  experienced  foremen  think  that  a  distaste  for  food  is  the 
earliest  and  most  frequent  symptom  of  triton  oolsoning.  It  may  be  that  part  of  this  distaste  comes  from  the 
bitter  taste  In  the  mouth  which  is  experienced  very  soon,  even  by  visitors  to  the  worlcs.  Sometimes  the  first 
effect  of  the  TNT  is  to  increase  appetite  and  produce  the  appearance  of  improved  health,  but  this  soon  passes 
away.  In  the  typical  gastrointestinal  form — and  this  includes  the  majority  of  all  cases  of  TNT  poisonipg — 
there  is  griping  abdominal  pain,  referred  to  the  waist  line,  constipation  with  flatulence,  bitter  regurgitation, 
vomiting,  sometimes  diarrhea.  Trinitrotoluol  may  be  recovered  unchanged  from  the  feces,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  may  exert  a  directly  Irritant  effect  on  the  lining  of  stomach  and  Intestines,  Just  as  it  does  on 
the  skin  and  on  the  respiratory  mucosa.  At  tlie  same  time  the  changes  in  the  blood  already  described  as 
characteristic  of  the  nitro  group  of  poisons  are  taking  place  and  the  color  grows  more  cyanotic.  This  cvanosis 
Is  not  usually  so  marked  as  in  nitrobenzol  and  anilin  poisoning,  though  attacks  of  blueness  with  dizziness, 
staggering  and  loss  of  consciousness  may  occur  from  TNT  poisonuig  as  well  as  from  the  two  former.  Even 
prolonged  coma,  or  delirium  and  convulsions  have  been  reported  in  cases  of  severe  and  rapid  poisoning. 
Involvement  of  the  bladdijr  is  noted  quite  often  by  some  physicians,  but  they  find  it  yielding  readily  to  or-* 
dinary  treatment.  Nosebleed  is  also  not  uncommon.  In  people  with  damaged  lungs  there  is  likely  to  be 
pulmonary  hemorrhage.  The  most  serious  form  of  triton  poisoning  is  that  wliich  the  British  call  toxic 
jaundice. 

Triton  has.  in  common  with  many  compounds  of  this  group,  an  irritating  effect  on  the  skin,  caused  more 
by  dust  than  by  fumes.  This  is  at  times  very  distressing,  enough  so  to  force  the  man  to  give  up  his  work, 
for  the  itching  is  intense  and  prevents  sleep  and  makes  the  sufferer  nervous  and  incapable  of  work.  Some 
people  are  extremely  susceptible  to  this  rash,  others  never  suffer  from  it  at  all.  Women  seem  to  be  less  sus- 
ceptible than  men,  but  this  may  be  simply  because  they  dislike  a  disfiguring  eruption  more  than  men  do.  and 
will  take  more  pains  to  prevent  it.  Men  may  carry  enough  of  the  powder  home  on  their  clothes  to  give  rash  to 
members  of  the  family.  Superintendents  and  foremen  usually  believe  that  men  acquire  immunity  to 
triton.  but  a  very  observant  physician  who  had  had  almost  a  year's  experience  in  a  large  plant  said  very 
emphatically  that  although  he  had  at  first  believed  this  to  be  true,  he  had  been  forced  to  the  contrary  opinion. 

Nitronaphthalenes — Naphthalene  causes  symptoms  not  characteristic  of  the  phenol  series  to  which 
it  belongs.  In  mild  cases  there  is  headache,  malaise,  vomiting;  in  severer,  pains  in  the  bladder,  and  urethra 
and  kidnej'S.  The  urine  is  dark  and  contains  alpha-naphthol  and  beta-naphthol.  Death  has  been  known 
to  occur  from  nephritis.  There  is  a  specific  effect  on  the  eye,  shown  by  degenerative  changes  in  retina  and 
subretinal  hemorrhages,  or  in  cataract  formation.  Nitronaphthalenes  are  less  dangerous  poisons  than  are 
the  nitro  derivatives  of  benzol  and  toluol. 

Nitrobenzol — The  explosive  nitrobenzol,  well  known  in  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  is  not  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  except  as  a  step  in  the  production  of  anilin.  Nitrobenzol.  or  oil  of  mirbane, 
is  a  dangerous  poison,  very  volatile,  easily  absorbed  tlu'ough  the  skin,  attacking  the  central  nervous  system 
and  producing  profound  changes  in  the  blood.  These  changes  have  been  discussed  above  under  the  section 
on  Nitro  and  amido  derivatives  of  the  benzine  series.  The  action  of  nitrobenzol  Is  very  similar  to  that  ol 
anilin,  but  more  rapid  and  intense.  There  are  more  deaths  in  proportion  to  cases  of  poisoning  from  nitro- 
benzol than  of  anilin,  and  while  an  ordinary  case  of  anilin  poisoning  usually  recovers  and  is  back  at  work  la 
a  couple  of  days,  a  nitrobenzol  case  will  have  to  be  under  medical  care  for  four  or  five  days  or  longer. 

Nitrochlorbenzol  and   Dlnitrocblorbenzol — These  are  well-known  substances  in  Germany,  where 
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they  have  long  been  tn  use  In  tlie  making  of  anilln  dyes.  There  are  many  reports  from  that  country  of  severe 
poisoning  among  men  exposed  to  them,  and  the  symptoms  produced  are  those  which  were  described  in  the 
section  on  nltro  and  araldo  derivatives  of  the  benzine  series.  We  found  them  In  one  plant  only,  as  by- 
products. Here  they  have  been  known  to  set  up  troublesome  eczema,  severer  than  that  produced  by  picric 
a;cld  or  tetryl,  but  we  heard  of  no  constitutional  symptoms  which  were  attributed  to  these  compounds. 

Anilln — This  Is  made  from  nltrobenzol,  and  Is  used  In  fairly  large  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of 
diphenylamin,  for  the  e.\ploslve  tetryl  (tetranitromethylanilln),  and  lor  the  rarer  explosive  tetranltranllln, 
or  TNA.  Anilln  Is  poisonous  in  very  small  quantities,  whether  Inhaled  or  spilled  on  the  sldn,  and  as  it  has  a 
pleasant  odor  and  is  not  at  all  irritating,  it  does  not  give  warning  of  its  dangerous  nature.  The  symptoms 
have  been  described  in  the  section  on  nitre  and  amido  derivatives  of  the  benzine  series.  It  is  rare  to  see 
really  serious  forms.  Mild  cases  are  very  common  and  are  disagreeable  enough  to  make  the  men  dislike 
to  work  with  anilin.  Foremen  In  charge  of  anilin  workers  say  that  the  men  are  more  irritable,  "grouchy," 
and  lazier  than  men  In  other  kinds  of  work.  It  Is  not  safe  to  push  them,  because  they  will  only  get  angry 
and  quit,  and  they  really  are  not  up  to  a  normal  day's  work. 

Diphenylamin — Tills  is  used  in  smokeless  powder  works.  It  is  dissolved  in  the  ether-alcohol  for  smoke- 
less powder  and  Incorporated  with  the  nitroglycerin  powders.  As  it,  is  a  volatile  poison  of  the  amido  group 
of  benzene  derivatives,  very  closely  allied  to  anilin,  it  may  be  expected  to  produce  the  same  symptoms  as 
the  latter.  We  were  unable  to  obtain  any  evidence  of  diphenylamin  poisoning  from  physicians  connected 
with  smokeless  powder  works,  but  two  of  them  stated  that  the  sjonptoms  experienced  by  men  employed  ,In 
pressing  and  cutting  powder  must  be  regarded  as  due  to  a'  mixed  poison,  since  the  vapors  they  inhale  contain 
ether,  alcohol  and  diphenylamin. 

DimethylaniUn — The  making  of  this  compound  by  the  action  of  anilin  on  methyl  alcohol  and  its 
subsequent  conversion  to  tetranitromethjlanllin  is  attended  with  decided  risk  since  all  these  substances  are 
volatile  poisons,  but  the  processes  are  carried  on  in  closed  receptacles  and  actually  no  trouble  seems  to  have 
occurred. 

Tetranitromethylanilln,  or  Tetryl — The  most  usual  effect  among  those  who  handle  it  In  American 
factories  seems,  so  far,  to  be  an  irritating  and  obstinate  trade  dermatitis.  In  one  plant  where  tetryl  and  dry 
picric  acid  and  the  nltrochlorbenzols  are  all  handled  the  physician  finds  that  the  last  named  are  the  most 
pro<luctlve  of  skin  inflammations,  next  tetryl,  and  last  picric  acid.  Severe  cases  may  have  edema  of  the  whole 
face,  the  eyes  swollen  shut.  There  is  also  some  conjunctivitis  in  milder  cases  and  Irritation  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane. 

Nitroglycerin — There  is  less  danger  of  nitrogen  oxide  fume  poisoning  in  the  nitration  of  glycerin  than 
in  any  other  nitration  process  in  tills  industry  of  making  explosives.  The  extreme  danger  of  explosions  leads  to 
care  in  mixing  the  acid  and  glycerin  and  any  sign  of  over-rpjid  nitration  with  the  formation  of  nitrous  fumes 
is  at  once  checked,  because  It  might  also  result  in  explosion.  This  same  risk  of  explosion  brings  about  a 
division  of  the  work  Into  small  units  with  only  two  to  four  men  employed  tn  each  building,  always  an  ad- 
vantage when  there  are  processes  Involving  poisonous  substances.  Nitroglycerin  is  itself  a  poison  which  is 
absorbed  through  the  lungs  and  through  the  unbroken  skin.  It  has  a  decidedly  depressing  effect  on  the 
vascular  system,  dilating  all  the  peripheral  vessels  with  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure.  Strange- 
ly enough  there  seems  to  be  little  of  this  effect  observed  in  men  who  daily  handle  it  and  doubtless  absorb 
appreciable  quantities.  They  seem  to  become  rapidly  accustomed  to  It,  and  provided  they  do  not  leave  the 
work  they  soon  reach  the  point  where  they  <?an  absorb  daily  an  amount  from  20  to  30  times  the  medicinal 
dose,  yet  without  any  apparent  effect  on  the  heart  or  circulation.  However,  this  immunity  continues  only 
While  they- are  at  work,  and  even  then  very  hot  weather  or  exposure  to  an  unusual  quantity  of  the  nitroglycer- 
in may  bring  on  symptoms.  One  physician  in  charge  of  such  workmen  said  he  had  seen  an  attack  of  heart 
tallure  follow  when  a  man  suddenly  quit  the  work  and  the  loss  of  dilator  effect  of  the  drug  made  Itself  felt. 
New  men  suffer  from  nitroglycerin  headache,  which  they  describe  as  a  peculiarly  Intense,  throbbing  pain, 
beginning  in  the  forehead  and  spreading  ail  over  the  head.  Stooping,  or  even  lying  down,  makes  It  intoler- 
able, and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  restlessness  and  insomnia,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting  and  more  rarely 
diarrhea.  Nothing  relieves  t  but  quiet  and  fresh  air,  and  It  lasts  from  one  to  four  days.  After  a  while  the 
tendency  to  these  headaches  disappears,  and  the  man  is  Immune  as  long  as  he  continues  at  that  sort  of  work; 
but  If  he  leaves  it  for  work  in  another  part  of  the  plant  he  must  avoid  the  nitroglycerin  houses,  for  even  a 
few  minutes'  stay  in  one  of  them  may  be  enough  to  bring  on  the  headache. 

Mercury — Mercurial  poisoning  Is  characterized  by  Inflammation  of  the  gums,  xvith  swelling  and  bleed- 
ing, a  foul  breatK-and  copious  flow  of  saliva  the  "salivation"  which  was  so  familiar  a  condition  in  the  days 
before  the  discovery  of  quinine  when  mercury  was  the  approved  remedy  for  malaria.  In  severe  cases  the 
teeth  drop  out.  At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  characteristic  nervous  symptoms,  especially  the  so-called 
mercurial  tremor,  a  fine  tremor  in  the  muscles  of  fingers  and  tongue  and  lips.  Nei^ous  irritability,  gastric 
disturbances,  and  more  or  le.ss  profound  anemia  follow,  and  in  long  protracted  cases  there  is  nephritis  and 
paralysis. 

Fulminate  of  Mercury— Mercury  fulminate  is  not  itself  a  dangerous  poison.  It  produces  in  some  people 
a  painful  and  disfiguring  eruption  of  the  skin.  Severe  fulminate  dermatitis  is  usually  like  moist  eczema — 
the  skin  reddened,  swollen,  and  tense,  later  exuding  serum,  then  scaling  or  forming  a  scab.  Bad  cases  may 
have  a  good  deal  of  swelling  of  face  and  eyelids  and  fingers. 

Ethyl  Nitrite — Ths  is  a  depressant  drug,  formerly  much  used  in  febrile  conditions  to  lower  the  blood 
pressure.  It  Is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  fumes  that  are  given  off  in  large  quantities  in  the  making  of 
mercury  fulminate  by  the  action  of  ethyl  alcohol  on  mercuric  nitrate.  No  serious  cases  of  trouble  from  these 
fumes  were  reported. 

Ammonia  Gas — This  is  an  irritating  and  corrosive  gas,  capable  of  setting  up  severe  inflammation  when 
inhaled.  Here,  too,  there  is  the  late  development  of  the  serious  symptoms,  and  death  is  due  to  edema  of  the 
Itmgs  as  In  nitrous  fumes  poisoning.  In  making  dynamite  ammonium  nitrate  is  added  to  the  dope  and  It  is 
also  a  constituent  of  certain  high  explosive  shells.  The  manufacture  of  ammonium  nitrate  from  aqua  am- 
monia and  nitric  acid  involves  some  risk  of  poisoning,  through  an  accident  to  the  supply.  The  fact  that  am- 
monia is  irritating  to  the  lungs  makes  It  dangerous  to  use  strong  ammonia  vapors  as  an  antidote  for  nitrous 
fumes  poisoning,  as  has  sometimes  been  done.     The  trouble  would  only  be  aggravated. 

Ammonium  Nitrate— The  compound  Is  poisonous  only  in  large  doses.  It  is  very  similar  to  potassium 
nitrate,  which  is  often  administered  as  a  medicine  in  30-grain  doses  over  long  periods  of  time,  only  the  ammon- 
ium salt  Is  somewhat  less  depressant  to  the  heart  than  the  potassium  salt. 

Chlorine  Gas — These  fumes  are  more  choking  and  blinding  than  are  nitrous  fumes.  \Men  hold  their 
breath  and  nin  when  chlorine  fumes  overtake  them.  Chlorine  fumes  are  also  more  rapidly  asphyxiating 
than  nitrous  Jumes,  but  the  symptoms  that  develop  in  those  who  survive  the  immediate  effects  are  quite 
similar  to  the  symptoms  of  nitrous  fumes  poisoning.  There  is  the  same  delay  in  the  development  of  serious 
dyspnoea,  the  same  increasing  air  hunger,  the  same  edema  of  the  lungs  and  death  by  internal  drowning,  or 
development  of  pneumonia  If  the  poisoning  is  not  so  severe. 

Alcohol  and  Ether — In  making  smokeless  powder  from  nitrocotton  large  quantities  of  grain  alcohol 
are  used,  first  to  drive  out  the  water  from  the  cotton  and  then  in  combination  with  ether  as  a  solvent.  The 
fumes  of  alcohol  are  quite  strong  in  the  block  breaking  department,  where  the  cotton  Impregnated  with 
alcohol  In  a  hydraulic  press  Is  broken  up.  These  fumes  may  sometimes  be  strong  enough  to  make  the  men 
somewhat  drunk,  but  the  effect  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  Is  ao  much  severer  than  the  pure  alcohol 
that  the  latter  does  not  attract  lanch  attention.  A  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  is  added  to  the  dehydrated 
nitrocotton  and  the  resulting  collolded  mass  Is  pressed  and  cut  into  lengths.  During  these  processes  a  great 
deal  of  the  solvent  evaporates  and  the  men  breathe  it.    Both  these  fluids  have  an  effect  on  the  central  nervous 
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Bvstem  for  when  they  reach  the  blood  stream  they  tend  to  accumulate  In  the  brain  and  It  Is  there  that  the 
largest  quantity  of  both  ether  and  alcohol  is  to  be  found.  Th's  leads  to  an  Impairment  of  function  of  the  cell* 
of  the  brain  which  are  first  over-excited  and  then  paralyzed  or  narcotized.  A  form  of  chronic  ether  poisoning 
affects  the  digestion  and  general  nutrition  chiefly.  A  man  who  had  been  In  charge  of  a  smokeless  powder 
works  for  six  months  gave  his  symptoms  as  follows:  He  lost  his  appetite,  partly  because  he  always  had  a  taste 
of  ether  In  his  mouth.  His  breath  smelt  of  it  all  the  time.  After  about  three  months  of  this  work  he  began 
to  grow  apathetic  and  listless. 

INFLUENCE  OF  ALCOHOIi  ON  POISONING  FROM  VOLATILE  COMPOUNDS. 

Many  of  the  toxJc  substances  described  are  volatile  compounds  wlilch  when  absorbed  have  a  special 
afllnlty  for  the  cells  ol  the  central  nervous  system.  Such  are  the  nltro  derivatives  of  the  benzene  series, 
nitrobenzol,  nitrochlorbenzol,  nltrotoluol,  nitrophencl  (picric  acid) ;  also  the  amido  derivatives,  anUln,  dl- 
phenylamln,  tetranitranllin,  tetranltromethylanilin. .  Phenol  (carbolic  acid)  Is  a  poison  of  the  same  kind, 
and  so  Is  ether,  though  belonging  to  a  different  chemical  group.  Experiments  show  that  In  ether  anesthesia. 
the  central  nervous  system  contains  more  ether  than  does  any  other  organ.  These  derivatives  of  the  benzene 
series  and  also  ether,  enter  into  combination  with  the  fatty  substances  in  the  brain,  cholesterln  and  lecithin, 
more  readily  than  with  the  water-soluble  elements  of  other  organs.  The  same  affinity  for  the  central  nervous 
■  ^Btem  is  shown  by  alcohol.  Here  also  It  Is  in  the  brain  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  alcohol  Is  found  in  cases 
of  alcoholic  intoxication.  If  a  man  has  been  exposed  to  one  of  the  above  volatile  poisons  so  that  his  brain 
cells  have  been  partially  poisoned,  it  will  require  only  a  small  dose  of  alcohol  to  act  as  the  last  straw  and  bring 
on  an  attack  of  narcotic  poisoning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  does  occur  rather  frequently  and  glvefrlse  in 
some  Instances  to  puzzling  medico-legal  cases,  In  others  to  faulty  medical  diagnoses.  These  are  cases  of  mixed 
poisoning,  of  which  the  Indastrial  poison  is  probably  the  more  dangerous  and  the  more  responsible  for  the 
disaster  Ether  men  are  said  to  be  unduly  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  alcohol.  Although  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  observed  by  physicians  who  practise  among  them,  the  men  themselves  say  that  a  single  glass  of 
beer  or  one  drink  of  whiskey  may  be  enough  to  make  a  man  dead  drunk  if  he  has  Just  come  off  his  shift  in  the 
pressing  and  cutting  house.  These  men,  if  taken  to  jail  or  the  workhouse,  sometimes  scent  the  whole  place 
with  ether,  their  breath  is  so  heavy  with  It.  It  is  quite  probable  that  such  stories  are  true,  for  If  a  man  has 
absorbed  ether  Just  short  of  the  point  where  ft  begins  to  produce  anesthesia  and  then  takes  a  dose  of  another 
poison  with  a  similar  effect,  the  two  will  act  together,  although  to  the  uninformed  It  will  seem  lUte  an  ordi- 
nary case  of  drunkenness. 

'  MANUFACTURE  OF  POISONS. 

Nitric  Acid — For  all  these  explosives  nitric  acid  Is  an  essential.  Chile  saltpetre  (sodium  nitrate)  Is 
acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid  in  great  egg-shaped  iron  retorts  or  etlUs,  with  the  fire  below.  Acid  and  saltpetre 
are  charged  through  a  manhole  at  the  top,  which  is  then  tightly  closed  and  luted  down  with  clay.  The 
nitric  acid,  which  Is  volatile  at  the  temperatures  employed,  distills  out  and  passes  through  a  condenser,  where 
It  Is  condensed  to  liquid  by  cooling  with  water  either  In  glass  tubes  over  which  water  flows  (the  Hart  conden- 
sation  system)  or  in  Are  clay  vessels  or  In  vessels  made  from  an  alloy  of  Iron  and  silicon.  The  greater  part 
of  the  nitric  acid  produced  is  obtained  from  this  condenser.  However,  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  generated 
is  decomposed  Into  oxides  of  nitrogen  of  lower  degrees  of  oxidation  which  are  not  condensed  at  ordinary- 
temperatures.  In  order  to  recover  this  portion  of  the  product  the  gases,  after  leaving  the  condenser,  and 
from  which  the  nitric  acid  proper  has  been  removed,  pass  into  a  serios  of  absorption  towers  in  which  they  flow 
countercurrent  to  a  stream  of  water  or  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  is  fed  over  the  towers.  In  the.=e  towers  the 
lower  oxides  are  oxidized  and  combined  with  water  to  form  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  residue  ("salt  cake''  or 
"candy"),  which  Is  chiefly  sodium  bisulphate  and  some  neutral  sulphate,  runs  out  hot  into  great  shallow 
pans,  wlxlch  are  out  In  the  open^  covered  only  with  a  roof,  and  there  it  hardens.  To  make  It  more  fluid  an 
excess  of  sulphui-lc  acid  is  often  added  to  the  original  charge  In  the  stills,  and  consequently  there  may  be  very 
irritating  fumes  when  it  first  flows  out,  but  there  Is  a  ready  escape  tor  them  because  of  the  open  construction. 
Up  at  the  top  of  the  stills,  on  the  charging  floor,  the  air  may  be  badly  contaminated,  during  the  first  few 
minutes  of  the  reaction,  by  fumes  of  chlorin  gas,  given  off  because  there  is  always  some  chloride  present  as  an 
Impurity  In  the  saltpetre.    In  some  plants  this  is  allowed  to  escape;  in  others  It  passes  into  the  condenser 

Sulphuric  Add — This  is  made  in  seven  of  the  plants  visited  and  by  two  proce8se.8.  the  older  "lead- 
chamber'^^  process  and  the  newer  contact  process.  For  both,  pyrites  is  roasted  to  produce  sulphur  dioxide,  or 
sulphur  flowers  are  burned,  the  latter  being  generally  used  in  connection  with  the  contact  process.  Pyrites 
roasting  is  hot  and  disagreeable  work,  but  in  the  newer  plants  it  has  been  made  as  tolerable  as  possible  by- 
good  ventilation.  One  danger  co.-nes  from  the  volatilization  of  arsenic,  which  is  present  as  an  impurity  In 
all  these  ores,  and  which  passss  over  with  the  sulphur  oxides  and  must  be  removed  in  the  "dust  box,"  together 
with  unburned  pyrites  and  oxides  of  zinc  and  antimony.  In  the  burning  of  sulphur  flowers  there  may  be 
neither  excessive  heat  nor  any  disagreeable  fumes,  as  was  the  case  in  one  plant  where  a  revolving  furnace 
was  used,  automatically  fed.  At  the  time  this  place  was  visited  the  air  was  entirely  free  from  fumes,  as 
indeed  were  all  the  departments  of  the  acid  building.  In  either  process  the  sulphur  dioxide  must  be  converted 
Into  sulphur  trloxide  in  order  to  form  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  lead-chamber  process  this  is  accomplished  by 
the  oxidizing  action  of  oxides  Of  nitrogen,  which  are  Introduced,  together  with  steam,  Into  the  so-called  "lead 
Chamber."  The  hot  sulphur-dioxide  gases  from  the  burners  pass  first  through  a  tower  called  the  "Glover 
tower,"  over  which  sulphuric  acid  containing  nitrogen  oxides  Is  circulated.  The  hot  gases  drive  out  the  ni- 
trogen oxides  and  also  partially  concentrate  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  Glover  tower,  being  thereby  themselves 
coole-^  in  the  process.  The  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  passes  then  to  the  lead  chambers, 
where  the  oxidation  takes  place  as  above  described,  additional  quantities  of  nitrogen  oxides  being  supplied 
directly  to  the  lead  chamber.  The  gases  leaving  the  lead  chamber  are  passed  through  a  final  scrubbing 
tower  or  series  of  towers  known  as  the  Gay-Lussac  towers,  where  the  valuable  nitrogen  ozldes  are  removed 
by  Scrubbing  with  sulphuric  acid  before  the  gases  are  finally  allowed  to  escape  to  the  air.  It  la  in  the  chamber 
process  that  the  escape  of  fumes  of  sulphur  dioxide  may  be  great  enough  to  cause  much  dlscornfort  and  rven 
actual  harm.  In  one  acid  works  the  Cottrell  nrocess  for  condensing  these  fumes  by  electricity  has  been 
installed,  apparently  with  excellent  results.  ■ 

Acid  Recovery — In  almost  all  of  the  nitrating  operations  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  a, 
spent  or  waste  acid,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  is  obtained  as  a  by-product.  In 
order  to  recover  the  constituents  of  this  waste'acid  in  a  valuable  form  the  ingredients  must  be  separated  and 
concentrated.  The  operation  of  ssparatlng  the  two  acids,  which  is  usually  called  denltration,  is  accomplished 
by  passing  the  acids  down  a  tower  of  acid-resisting  material  and  Introducing  a  current  of  steam  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tower.  The  ateam  serves  both  to  heat  up  the  mixture  and  drive  off  the  volatile  nitric  acid  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  and  also  to  dilute  the  mixture,  breaking  up  the  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  nitrogen  o.xides, 
which  are  comparatively  stable  In  the  presence  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  With  this  treatment  the  sep- 
aration is  accomplished,  the  nitric  acid  and  nitrogen  oxides  being  given  off  at  the  top  of  the  tower  m  gaseous 
form  and  the  sulphuric  acid  free  from  nitric  flowing  from  the  bottom.  The  condensation  and  absorption  or 
the  nitric  acid  and  nitrogen  oxides  are  accomplished  substantially  as  described  above  under  nitric  acid. 
The  diluted  sulphuric  acid  flowing  from  the  bottom  of  the  denltratlng  tower  must  be  concentrated  to  be  suit- 
able for  most  uses.  This  Is  done  by  passing  the  acid  through  a  serios  of  open  pans  or  basin  of  material  wmca 
will  resist  the  action  of  hot  sulphuric  acid.  These  pans  are  usually  heated  from  below  by  direct  fire  ana  tne 
acid  brought  to  boiling.  In  the  first  pans  of  the  scries  practically  nothing  but  water  is  evaporated  from  tne 
boUIng  acid,  which  becomes  gradually  more  concentrated.  As  the  strength  of  the  acid  Increases  the  D0"'h8 
liquid  gives  off  vapors  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid  mixed,  which  are  condensed  In  order  to  avoid  tne  loss  or 
the  add  and  returned  to  the  flrst  part  of  the  system. 
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Nitrocellulose — Cotton  is  changed  to  nitrocellulose  or  guncotton  by  treatment  with  a  large  quantity 
of  mixed  acids,  about  1  part  of  cotton  to  50  parts  of  acids.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  is  used, 
the  latter  because  the  reaction  between  the  cotton  and  the  nitric  acid  results  in  the  production  of  water, 
and  strong  sulpliuric  acid  must  be  added  to  take  up  the  water.  The  explosive  power  of  the  resulting  gun- 
cotton  depends  on  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  taken  up.  If  the  nitration  is  carried  on  for  a  longer  time 
at  a  high  temperature  with  a  larger  proportion  of  nitric  acid,  a  nitrocellulose  is  formed  which  is  not  soluble, 
or  sparingly  so,  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  is  classed  as  a  high  explosive.  This  is  known  as  mili- 
tary guncotton  and  is  also  used  in  the  mixed  nitroglycerin  powders  such  as  cordite.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  nitration  Isxarried  on  more  rapidly  at  a  lower  temperature  and  with  a  weaker  nitric  acid,  soluble  gun- 
cotton  is  formed,,  which  is  not  classed  as  a  high  explosive,  and  is  used  npt  only  for  smokeless  powder  but  for 
the  raanufactui'C  of  celluloid,  lacquers,   varnishes,  artificial  silk,  etc. 

Centrifugal  or  Meciianical  Nitration — A  typical  building  for  this  sort  of  nitration  is  three  Stories 
high,  the  top  floor  being  used  for  the  mixing  and  digestion  of  cotton  and  acid.  The  mixed  acid  from  supply 
tanks  outside  flows  into  the  digestor  and  is  mixed  with  cotton  already  carefully  purified.  This  is  then  sent 
down  tlu'ough  supply  pipes  to  the  wringers,  or  centrifuges,  on  the  floor  below.  There  is  rarely  any  trouble 
from  nitrogen  oxide  fumes  up  here,  unless  there  is  a  leak  in  the  acid  supply  pipe— leaking  pipes  are  no  rarity 
In  any  form  of  nitration,  for  the  strong  acids  eat  through  almost  any  substance — or  unless  the  fumes  on 
the  second  story  can  make  their  way  up  to  the  third.  In  cases  of  bad  "fires"  this  does  happen,  and  there- 
fore it  is  best  to  have  emergency  exits  and  balconies  for  this  story  as  well  as  for  the  second.  On  the  second 
floor  ace  the  wringers  or  centrifugals  supplied  from  above  with  acid  and  cotton,  or  in  some  cases  the  acid 
Is  carried  with  the  cotton  in  the-  wringer.  The  workman  fills  his  wringer,  turns  the  supply  pipe  to  one  side 
to  drip  over  a  drain,  puts  on  the  lid  loosely,  and  starts  the  centrifuge.  If  it  does  not  start  promptly  enough, 
or  if  the  cotton  is  matted,  and  does  not  mix  well,  or  if  there  is  too  little  acid,  or  if  anytliing  else  goes  wrong, 
a  rapid  decomposition  takes  place  and  fumes  of  the  different  oxides  of  nitrogen  begin  to  come  off.  This 
is  known  as  "firing"  or  "fumingofl."  The  mixed  white  and  orange  fumes  may  pour  out  with  such  sudden- 
ness and  violence  as  to  hurl  the  man  back  for  several  yards.  In  one  very  well-managed  plant  where  the 
wringer  men  are  protected  by  means  of  strong  helmets  made  of  fiber,  one  man  had  his  helmet  flattened 
against  his  head  by  the  force  of  such  an  explosion.  Of  course,  when  this  occurs  a  quantity  of  liquid  acid 
is  splashed  about  and  may  give  rise  to  severe  burns. 

An  investigator  of  guncotton  factories  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  these  "fires,"  the  clouds  of  angry- 
looking  fumes  pouring  out,  the  workmen  running  for  the  exits,  the  choking  feeling  in  the  air,  and  the  light, 
prickling,  burning  sensation  over  the  face  from  the  fine  spray  of  acid.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  that  an  inspection 
can  be  made  of  a  guncotton  plant  without  at  least  one  fire  occurring  during  the  visit,  no  matter  how  short 
It  is.  Eight  large  fires,  with  fumes  thich  enough  to  dye  the  skies,  and  many  smaller  ones,  took  place  during 
a  three-hour  visit  to  one  plant,  but  even  worse  was  a  much  smaller  factory  where  three  fires  occurred  during 
seven  minutes'  time.  Nor  did  the  men  in  either  place  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  anything  out  of  the  ordinary. 
The  nile  is  for  the  men  at  the  wringers  to  make  for  the  open  air  as  quickly  as  possible  and  wait  there  till 
the  fumes  have  died  down  and  been  sucked  out  by  the  exhausts.  In  the  better  constructed  buildings, 
narrow  porches  with  stairs  leading  to  the  ground  are  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  nitrating  room,  and  ther« 
are  many  exits  leading  to  them.  In  others,  the  arrangement  is  not  so  good;  the- walls  of  the  wringer  room 
are  not  free,  and  the  men  must  go  into  the  cotton  rooms  to  escape  the  fumes,  or  perhaps  into  a  space  be- 
tween buildings  where  fumes  penetrate  and  do  not  find  a  ready  escape.  A  very  good  arrangement  was 
seen  in  a  new  plant  In  Rhode  Island,  where  each  nitrating  unit,  digestor  and  wringer,  is  separated  from  the 
one  next  to  it  by  a  fire  wall,  so  that  in  case  of  decomposition  the  fumes  cannot  spread  all  through  the 
building. 

Smolteless  Powder  and  Military  Guncotton — Some  of  the  guncotton  made  in  this  country  is  shipped 
wet  to  Europe,  to  be  there  converted  into  various  kinds  of  powders,  or  It  may  be  shipped  wet  to  another 
factory  in  this  country,  but  as  a  rule  the  powder  is  made  in  the  same  plant  in  which  the  cotton  was  nitrated. 
The  various  processes'  are  carried  on  usually  in  separate  buildings,  and  there  is  ample  ventilation  and  a 
high  standard  of  cleanliness,  both  of  these  necessary  as  measures  of  accident  prevention,  for  the  vapors 
given  off  are  Inflammable  and  the  dust  is  explosive.  Incidentally,  the  danger  of  industrial  poisoning  Is 
also  lessened  by  these  measures.  Wet  guncotton  comes  from  the  washing  and  boiling  departments  which 
have  followed  the  processes  of  nitration,  and  the  first  step  is  to  drive  out  the  water,  then  colloid  the  cotton 
by  means  of  some  solvent,  and  then  to  press  and  cut  tlie  rubberlike  mass  into  appropriate  sliapes.  After 
most  of  the  water  has  been  removed  by  centrifuging,  the  next  process  is  dehydrating  by  forcing  denatured 
alcohol  in  througli  the  blocks  of  nitrocotton  in  a  hydraulic  press.  From  the  pre.ss  the  cotton  comes  out  In 
a  block  like  a  large  cheese,  and  this  is  broken  up  by  wooden  hammers.  A  great  deal  of  alcohol  vapor  Is 
given  off  In  block  breaking,  and  the  men  may  have  alcohol  "jags,"  but  the  effects  are  so  much  pleasanter 
than  the  effects  of  the  ether  encountered  in  the  next  step  that  they  attract  little  or  no  attention.  This  block 
breaking  is  iwually  done  in  small  separate  buildings,  and  they  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  for  fear  of 
explosions.  Mixing  is  the  next  operation  and  the  solvent  used  differs  in  different  powders.  What  is  known 
as  smokeless  powder,  or  pyroxylin,  or  pyro  powder,  is  a  product  of  lower  nitration,  described  as  the  pen- 
tanitrate  of  cotton,  or  dekanltrocotton,  containing  about  11.5  to  12.5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  It  dissolves 
in  ether-alcohol,  which  changes  it  to  a  colloidal  state.  This  smokeless  powder  is  not  classed  as  a  high 
explosive. 

The  nitroglycerin  powders,  cordite  and  others,  are  made  from  guncotton  of  higher  nitration,  a  hexani- 
trate  or  endekanitrocotton,  containing  about  12.5  to  13.5  per  cent,  nitrogen.  These  are  mixed  with  nitro- 
glycerin and  sometimes  acetone  and  vaseline  to  form  collolded  strips.  N.  G.  powders  are  not  soluble  in 
ether-alcohol.  For  smokeless  powder,  pyroxylin,  the  fragments  from  the  block  are  put  into  a  mixer  or 
incorporating  machine,  where  they  are  finely  divided.  Then  ether  and  grain  alcohol  !ire  run  in  from  a 
hose  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  it. 

Picric  Acid  (C6H2fN02)3HO) — All  that  has  been  said  of  the  dangers  of  nitrogen-oxide  fumes  in  the 
nitrating  of  cotton  holds  good  of  the  nitrating  of  phenol.  As  in  the  case  of  cotton  it  is  the  mixing  and  the 
drowning  processes  that  give  rise  to  the  most  dangerous  fumes.  Whether  or  not  these  fumes  are  actually 
more  abundant  in  the  manufacture  of  picric  acid  than  in  making  nitorcellulose,  certainly  In  the  United 
States  they  are  more  abundantly  produced  in  the  making  of  picric  acid.  So  far  only  the  danger  of  nitJ-ogen- 
oxidc  poisoning  in  the  making  of  picric  acid  has  been  considered,  but  there  are  other  dangers.  Nitric  acid 
is  handled,  and  there  are  the  same  risks  of  pipes  leaking,  connections  breaking,  acid  spattering  or  spilling 
as  were  described  In  connection  with  the  making  of  guncotton.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  danger  from  the 
picric  acid  itself.  Guncotton  manufacture  begins  and  ends  with  a  harmless  substance,  but  picric-acid 
njanufacture  begins  with  a  poison,  phenol,  and  ends  with  one.  In  a  nitrocellulose  plant  less  than  one-third 
of  the  men  employed  may  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  poisoning;  In  a  picric-acid  plant  practically  all  are 
exposed  to  some  form  of  poisoning.  Usually  about  10  per  cent,  of  moisture  is  left  in  the  picric  acid,  and 
It  is  packed  and  shipped  in  this  partly  moist  form,  but  occasionally  it  is  dried,  all  but  about  two-tenths 
of  1  per  cent,  of  the  water  driven  out,  before  packing.  When  this  is  done  there  is  much  more  trouble  from 
picric-acid  itch  among  the  packers  and  from  irritation  of  nose,  throat,  and  bronchial  tubes. 

Plienoi  (C6H5HO) — In  six  of  the  factories  that  make  picric  acid  the  phenol  needed  for  it  is  also  man- 
ufactured, and  in  one  that  does  not  make  picric,  phenol  is  made.  The  methods  used  In  these  places  involve 
the  danger  of  benzol  poisoning,  of  poisoning  from  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphur  dioxide,  sometimes  burns  from 
caustic  soda,  as  well  as  danger  from  the  phenol  Itself.  The  first  step  is  to  sulphonate  pure  benzol  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  to  form  benzol-sulphonic  acid.  This  is  done  In  closed  cast-iron  kettles,  and  the  work 
may  be  quite  sate  or  fumes  of  benzol  may  be  allowed  to  escape  to  a  dangerous  extent.    The  vapors  of  the 
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benzol  are  supposed  to  pass  over  to  a,  cooler  or  condenser  and  then  back  to  the  sulphonator  again.  In  one 
factory  the  whole  sulphonating  department  was  full  of  the  odor  of  mirbane  (nltrobenzol),  caused  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  nbt  being  pure,  but  having  had  nitric  acid  added  to  keep  It  from  freezing,  which  formed 
nitrobenzol..  The  benzol-sulphonic  acid  is  run  into  a  liming  tank,  where  it  is  cooled  and  neutralized  or 
made  faintly  alkaline.  This  is  a  danger  point  and  there  should  always  be  provision  for  carrying  ofi  the 
fumes. 

From  the  liming  vat  the  liquid  goes  through  filtors  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  if  this  iB 
done  in  ordinary  filter  presses  the  room  is  generally  very  wet  and  dirty.  The  clear  liquid,  containing  the 
calcium  salt  of  benzol-sulphonic  acid,  is  led  to  a  tub  whore  it  is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate  to  form  the 
sodium  salt  and  get  rid  of  the  remaining  calcium  as  calcium  carbonate.  This  is  then  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness and  a  fine  white  powder  results — sodiura-benzol-sulphonate.  This  goes  to  a  fusion  building  whei'O 
It  is  added  little  by  little  to  an  autoclave,  in  which  is  melted  sodium  hydrate— caustic  soda.  This  is  dusty 
work  and  the  men  doing  it  woar  goggles  and  tie  cloths  over  their  faces.  The  sodium  phenolate  is  allowed 
to  solidify  in  iron  pans,  from  which  it  must  be  broken  and  crushed  and  dug  out.  and  here,  too,  goggles  and 
protection  for  mouth  and  nose  are  needed,  for  the  salt  is  said  to  cause  as  severe  burns  as  does  pure  phenol. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  to  liberate  'the  crude  phenol,  and  at  this  stage  there  is  a  copious  evolution  of 
suli)hur  dio.xide  gases,  which  are  most  irritating  when  no  means  are  provided  for  carrying  Ihem  oft.  The 
phenol  may  be  separated  from  the  soda  liquid,  if  it  is  given  time  to  cool  thoroughly,  by  gravity  only,  but 
if  the  work  must  be  hurried,  benzOTis  used  to  extract  it,  and  then  removed  by  distilling  and  used  again. 
This  introduces  a  second  danger  of  benzol  poisoning. 

Nitroglycerin — In  the  United  States  Nobel's  process  ia  used  for  making  nitroglycerin.  In  the  nitra- 
tion of  glycerin  the  reaction  is  carried  on  in  a  steel  vessel  proTided  with  mechanical  air  agitation  and  cool- 
ing coils  through  which  water  or  brine  is  circulated.  Mixed  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  used,  for  in  this 
reaction,  as  in  nitrating  cotton,  water  is  liberated  and  sulphuric  acid  must  be  provided  to  take  it  up.  The 
glycerin,  previously  warmed  to  reduce  its  viscosity,  is  introduced  in  one  or  more  fine  streams  either  over 
°the  surface  of  the  acid  or  below  it.  Thorough  agitation  is  needed  to  prevent  overheating  of  any  part  of 
the  charge,  for  this  might  result  in  violent  decomposition  or  "firing,"  and  for  the  same  reason  the  cooling 
colls  are  provided  to  keep  down  the  temperature.  If  such  an  accident  threatens,  the  glycerin  stream  is 
stopped,  the  agitator  run  faster,  and  if  that  does  not  lower  the  temperature,  the  vent  at  the  bottom  of  the  nitra- 
tor  is  opened  and  the  whole  charge  run  down  to  the  drowning  tank  of  cool  water,  which  is  always  built 
Just  under  the  nitrator  and  is  fitted  with  mechanical  air  agitation.  After  the  glycerin  has  all  been  Added 
the  charge  is  run  into  a  lead  separating  tank,  where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  acid  and  glycprin  are 
separated.  This  tank  has  a  glass  set  in  the  side  so  that  the  progress  of  separation  can  be  observed.  When 
separation  is  complete,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  the  nitroglycerin,  which 
ia  the  upper  layer,  is  drawn  off  from  a  draw  cock  in  the  side  of  the  separator  to  the  wash  tank  and  the  waste 
acid  is  sent  to  the  acid  recovery.  At  the  next  lower  level  or  in  the  next  building  the  separated  nitroglycerin 
flows  to  washing  and  neutralizing  tanks  of  lead  or  wood,  where  it  is  agitated  by  air  jets,  and  here,  too,  fumes 
of  nitroglycerin  are  given  off,  and  a  fine  spray  of  nitroglycerin-laden  drops  passes  into  the  air  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  ttnk  may  splash  on  the  floor.  From  these  tanks  it  flows  to  storage  tanks.  Then  it  is  weighed 
and  run  through  a  hose  into  small  cars  for  transporting  to  the  "doping"  house. 

Trinitrotoluol — Trinitrotoluol,  called  triton  and  TNT  in  the  United  States,  and  trotyl  and  TNT 
in  England,  is  a  comparatively  new  explosive  in  this  country.  It  was  manufactured  first  as  an  explosive 
in  Italy,  in  1907.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  only  one  American  plant  was  making  it,  but  very  soon  addi- 
tional factories  were  erected,  both  for  the  nitration  of  toluol  and  for  the  preparation  of  high  explosive  charges. 
The  production  of  trinitrotoluol  from  toluol  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  and  may  be  done  in  a  one-stage  nitration  or  by  two  or  three  successive  steps.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  not  necessary  to  wash  the  intermediate  product,  the  mono  and  dinitrotoluol,  but  the  mixture  la 
simply  allowed  to  separate  in  the  nitrator,  the  acid  drawn  oft  and  the  fresh  nitrating  acid  for  the  next  stage 
added.  Nitration  is  carried  out  in  an  iron  nitrator,  the  mixed  acid  being  run  gradually  into  the  toluol  or 
partly  nitrated  toluol,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  temperature  being  controlled  by  coils  in  the  nitratoi" 
through  wliich  water  or  steam  is  passed.  The  nitrator  is  equipped  with  elBcient  mechanical  agitator8.„ 
Chemists  say  that  if  during  the  early  stages  of  the  process  the  acid  used  is  too  dilute,  the  resulting  com- 
pound will  be  largely  phenylnitromethane,  C6H5  CH  (N02)3,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  illness 
that  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  such  work  is  traceable  to  this  compound.  After  the  trinitrotoluol  is 
thoroughly  neutral  the  molten  material  is  run  into  cold  water  with  vigorous  agitation  where  it  solidifies 
in  a  granular  form.  Crude  triton  contains  more  or  less  dinitrotoluol,  and  sometimes,  if  the  tcluol  was  not 
pui-e,  oiiiitrobenzol  as  well.  This  last  is  decidedly  more  poisonous  than  any  of  the  nitrotoluols.  As  to 
the  comparative  poisonousness  of  the  higher  and  lower  nitration  products  of  toluol,  the  British  experience 
— confirmed  by  tests — goes  to  show  that  crude  TNT  containing  some  dinitro  is  no  more  toxic  than  the 
pure.  On  the  other  hand,  American  physIcTaijs  who  have  charge  of  rnen  in  nitrating  works  maintain  that 
more  cases  of  poisoning  develop  in  the  dinitro  department.  This  may  be  because  the  dinitro  is  more  vol- 
atile than  the  trinitro;  and  because  it  is  semJ-liquid  at  ordinary  temperature  and  more  easily  absorbed  by 
the  skin. 

The  breaking  and  shovelling  seems  to  give  rise  to  very  little  dust,  for  the  stuff  is  fairly  moist  and  pasty, 
about  like  lumps  of  maple  sugar.  It  may  be  that  the  illness  which  undoubtedly  does  take  place  here  may 
be  caused  by  volatilization  at  ordinary  temperature,  if  there  is  dinitrotoluol  present.  Or  it  miiy  be  caused 
by  handling,  though  there  seems  little  need  for  handling.  The  product  of  first  nitration,  when  the  pro- 
cess is  done  in  two  stages,  is  at  first  half  liquid,  and  though  it  soon  solidifies  there  is  always  some  oily  sub- 
stance left  which  must  be  removed  by  centrituging.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  from  fumes  or  a  fine 
spray  from  this  centrifuge,  unless  an  exhaust  suction  draft  is  supplied  to  carry  it  oft.  Washing  the  triton 
is  done  with  hot  water  in  great  closed  kettles  with  an  opening  in  the  top  through  which  the  men  dump  the 
fragments  from  the  crvstallizing  tanks.  The  triton  goes  on  to  the  grainers — open  chasers — such  as  one 
jees  used  for  grinding  paint  in  oil.  These  should  be  furnished  with  hoods,  for  they  are  heated  ,to  drive 
off  the  water  and  there  may  be  volatilization  of  the  contents.  Blending  comes  next,  in  an  enormous  bolt- 
ing machine,  which  discharges  cither  into  a  screen  or  into  a  bin  from  which  it  must  be  shovelled  into  thjB 
screen.  Then,  after  passing  through  the  screen,  it  is  packed  by  hand  into  paper-lined  barrels.  These 
last  processes,  blending,  screening,  and  packing,  are  all  somewhat  dusty,  especially  as  some  of  the  stuff 
is  always  spilled  on  the  floor  and  ground  up  by  the  feet  of  passers-by.  A  very  fine  dust  can  be  discovered 
over  unnoticed  projecting  surfaces  in  such  rooms,  even  when  one  cannot  perceive  dust  in  the  air.  It  Is 
generally  acknowledged  that  there  is  risk  of  dust . poisoning  in  this  department..  Sweeping  with  long- 
handled  brushes  goes  on  all  day  (except  in  the  one  plant  where  a  vacuum  cleaner  is  used),  but  it  seems  to 
bedon'j  cautiously  and  not  to  stir  up  much  dust,  even  though  it  is  done  dry.  Many  Of  the  men  engaged 
in  breaking  up  the  TNT  in  the  separating  tanks  and  In  screening,  packing,  and  so  on  wear  cloths  over 
mouth  and  nose.  A  few  further  protect  themselves  with  goggleSi^  Rubber  gloves  and  boots  are  furnished 
by  the  companies. 

Sweepings,  scraps  carried  off  with  the  wash  water,  spent  acid,  etc.,  are  all  collected  in  lead  tanks,  there 
mixed  with  water,  cooled,  and  the  TNT  crystallized  out.  There  is  usually  abundance  of  steam  coming, 
off  from  these  tanks,  but  it  is  said  to  carry  only  an  infinitesimal  percentage  of  TNT.  In  nitrating  toluol 
there  is  the  usual  danger  of  decomposition,  or  a  "boil-over,"  or  leaking  acid  pipes,  with  the  discharge  of 
nitrous  fumes,  or  even  of  nitrctoluol  fumes  from  hot  liquid.  Out  of  a  Itst  of  10  cases  of  poLsoning  in  plants 
nitrating  toluol,  the  histories  of  which  were  given  with  a  fair  degree  of  fullness,  there  are  six  stated  to  have 
been  poisoned  because  of  an  unusual  exposure,  something  not  encountered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  work 
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One,  a  lata!  case,  was  a.  carpenter  making  repairs;  another  was  an  electrician  also  repairing ;  two  very  severe, 
caaes,  one  of  them  fatal,  came  as  a  result  of  cleaning  out  a  tank  which  had  been  full  of  dlnltrotoluol.  The 
fifth  case,  a  machinist,  was  severely  poisoned  by  a  "boil-over"  from  a  nltrator;  and  the  sixth,  by  fumes 
from  a  leaking  pipe. 

Fitting  Shells  With  Trinitrotoluol — Charges  for  shells  may  be  pressed  or  moulded.  For  the  forma: 
kind  of  shell  the  triton  powder  is  weighed  and  then  put  into  a  hydraulic  press.  Although  this  weighing 
and  pressing  does  not  seem  to  a  casual  observer  to  be  attended  with  much  production  of  dust,  it  la  said 
by  those  who  know  to  give  rise  to  more  triton  poisooing  than  any  other  work.  Not  only  is  there  dust  from 
the  powder,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  direct  contact  from  handling,  and  TNT  is  absorbed  through  the 
skin  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  way.  The  men  who  work  here  have  hands  stained  a  bright  yellow 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  wear  gloves.  These  pressed  charges  are  trimmed  on  a  lathe,  by  men,  and  usually 
in  the  pressing  room.  Then  they  are  dipped  in  melted  paraffin  and  wrapped  in  paper  with  caps,  and  var- 
'  Dished.  All  these  last  processes  are,  in  one  factory,  carried  on  by  women  in  rooms  separate  from  the  press- 
ing and  trmunlng.  In  the  other  factory  men  do  the  work.  The  final  wrapping  of  paraffined  charges  and 
varnishing  the  outside  is  harmless  work,  because  the  triton  is  safely  coated  over,  but  the  paraffining  and 
inspecting  is  much  more  dangerous  than  it  seems  to  an  outsider.  The  inspector  weighs  the  paraffined 
charge,  and  if  she  finds  it  too  heavy  she  must  scrape  off  part  of  the  paraffin  and  with  a  knife  or  sclssois 
cut  away  enough  triton  to  make  the  weight  correct.  Tlie  giris  who  do  this  all  wear  heavy  gloves  and  are 
careful  about  cleanliness  of  the  person,  more  so  than  are  the  men,  becaSEe  they  dislike  the  disfiguring  dye 
on  the  skin  and  the  still  more  disfiguring  eruption  that  may  come  from  triton  dust;  yet  they,  too,  suffer 
from  triton  poisoning  as  a  result,  apparently,  of  the  Insignificant  amount  of  dust  encountered  in  paraffln- 
ing  and  Inspecting. 

More  charges  are  made  by  moulding  than  by  pressing,  because  the  latter  is  the  method  used  by  the 
Russians  and  also  for  the  mi.xed  shelJf  called  for  in  some  British  contracts.  In  the  moulding  or  pouring 
method  there  Is  not  so  much  dust  as  m  pressing,  but  there  are  more  fumes.  TNT  melts  at  80°  C,  and  li 
not  supposed  to  volatilize  under  180°  C,  but  fumes  are  easily  perceptible  around  kettles  not  nearly  at  so 
high  a  temperature  as  that.  It  Is  also  shown  by  experience  that  if  melting  kettles  are  left  open  and  men 
work  ncftr  them  they  may  become  poisoned.  In  one  of  these  shell-filling  works  the  poisoning  caused  by 
open  kettles  was  evident  enough  to  lead  the  management  to  place  the  large  melting  pot  in  a  room  quite 
separate  from  the  pouring  and  to  allow  only  one  man  to  work  there.  In  another  there  was  a  row  of  open 
kettles  along  the  Inner  wall  of  a  long  shed,  the  outer  wall  of  which  had  wide  doors  and  windows.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  this  abundant  natural  ventilation  would  be  enough  to  do  away  with  any  trouble  from 
the  hettles,  but  experience  showed  that  It  was  not.  The  top^  of  the  kettles  were  about  3  feet  in  diameter 
and  they  were  only  half  covered,  for  one  of  the  two  half  lids  had  to  be  taken  oft  to  allow  the  tender  to  watch 
as  the  kettle  turned  and  churned  up  the  charge  of  triton,  and\Iso  to  allow  him  to  teed  in  more  triton  from 
time  to  time.  The  illness  of  the  men  here  was  probably  caused  by  the  fumes  from  these  kettles  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  by  the  dust  spread  as  the  kettles  were  charged.  This  triton  dust  Is  worse  when  scrap  la 
being  melted  than  when  TNT  as  it  comes  from  the  nltrator  is  used.     In  any  case  there  is  some  dust. 

Other  sources  of  fumes  are  the  open  kettles  for  melting  scrap  and  for  melting  out  the  "sink  heads," 
for  they  may  be  left  uncovered  even  when  the  moulding  kettles  are  well  covered.  After  the  shells  are  filled, 
the  danger  from  fumes  is  over  and  the  danger  from  dust  reappears.  The  solid  TNT  charge  must  be  bored 
to  allow  of  the  Insertion  of  a  detonator,  it  must  be  "faced,"  1.  e.,  the  neck  must  be  drilled  down  and  the 
screw  neck  of  the  shell  must  be  cleaned  unless  it  has  been  protected  during  pouring  by  a  fuimel,  and  the 
outer  surface  must  be  cleaned  and  polished.  All  this  is  dusty  and  is  sometimes  done  in  quite  dangerous 
ways.  It  is  usual  to  protect  the  boring  and  planing  machines  to  a  certain  extent  by  means  of  hoods  with 
exhausts  and  a  down  draft.  Cleaning  the  threads  in  the  neck  of  the  shell  when  It  has  not  been  protected 
during  pouring  Is  dusty  work  and  so  is  cleaning  out  the  bore  for  the  detonator  with  a  long,  narrow  brush 
which  brings  out  a  very  fine,  light  dust.  The  factory  which  used  vacuum  cleaning  also  uses  suction  for 
the  removal  of  dust  from  the  bored  shells.  Imperfect,  rejected  shells  must  be  emptied  out,  and  this  may 
be  done  in  very  dusty  ways. 

Nltrobenzol  (C6H5N02)  and  Anllin  (C6H5NH2) — There  is  not  so  much  risk  of  poisoning  in  the 
nitrating  of  benzol  as  in  the  subsequent  reduction  of  the  nitrobenzol  to  anilin,  because  there  is  less  oppor- 
tunity for  fumes  to  escape.  Nitration  is  carried  on  in  a  large  steel  retort  with  a  mechanical  stirring  de- 
vice and  cooling  coils.  The  charge  of  benzol  is  run  in  by  gravity  from  the  weighing  tank  and  then  the 
mixed  acids,  nitric  and  sulphuric,  are  added.  In  some  places  these  acids  are  mixed  and  kept  In  partially 
closed  receptacles  and  the  fumes  are  allowed  to  escape.  After  about  four  or  five  hours  agitation  in  the  re- 
tort nitration  Is  complete  and  the  nitrobenzol  is  washed  and  neutralized.  Anilin  is  produced  by  reducing 
this  nitrobenzol  by  means  of  iron  filings  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  reduction  is  carried  out  in  a  cast- 
iron  reducer,  the  temperature  being  controlled  by  the  rate  of  addition  of  the  different  materials  and  by 
blowing  steam  into  the  solution  if  necessary  to  hasten  the  reaction.  The  reducer  is  equipped  with  a  plough 
which  turns  slowly  and  prevents  the  separated  iron  sludge  from  solidifying  in  the  bottom  of  the  reducer. 
At  the  temperature  of  operation  steam  is  evolved  from  the  reaction  mass,  which  carries  with  it  consider- 
able quantities  of  anilin.  These  vapors  pass  through  a  condenser  and  are  returned  to  the  reducer.  After 
reduction  is  completed  steam  is  turned  into  the  reducer  and  the  anilin,  which  volatilizes  with  the  steam, 
is  distilled  out,  the  condensed  distillate  is  allowed  to  cool  and  settle  and  anilin,  being  immiscible  with  water, 
separates  out.  There  is  a  chance  for  anilin  fumes  to  escape  where  the  filings  go  in,  and  also  from  the 
"sludge,"  with  the  iren  filings  at  the  bottom  of  the  reducer,  for  this  flows  out  or  must  be  shovelled  out  fre- 
quently. The  anilin  Is  distilled  and  redistilled  to  purify  it,  and  from  time  to  time  samples  are  drawn  off 
to  be  tested,  by  sight  and  smell,  to  see  how  the  process  is  going  on.  Then  it  is  drawn  oft  into  drums  from 
the  stills.  In  the  course  of  much  of  this  work  anilin  may  spill  on  the  floor  and  the  men  step  Into  a  pool 
and  have  their  shoes  wet  with  it.  Or  they  may  spill  some  on  their  clothing.  Anilin  poisoning  follows, 
skin  absorption  probably  more  promptly  than  absorption  of  fumes  by  breathing.  Another  soui'ce  of  poison- 
ing is  repair  work,  necessitating  entering  a  reducer  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  and  thorough 

cleaning  is  very  difficult.  .  ^ 

\  Tetryl — The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  tetryl  consists  in  the  formation  of  dimethylanilin  by 
treating  anilin  with  methyl  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  After  digestion  the 
product  is  washed  with  water  to  remove  the  excess  alcohol  and  purified  by  redistillation.  The  dimethyl- 
anilin is  sulphonated  by  treatment  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  an  iron  tank  equipped  with  stirrer. 
The  sulphonated  product  is  nitrated  by  being  run  into  mixed  acid — nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  tetryl 
or  tetranitromethylanilin  separates  out  in  solid  form  in  the  nltrator.  The  charge,  after  completion,  la 
drowned  In  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  the  separated  solid  product  washed  several  times  to  eliminate 
all  free  acid.  An  enormous  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes  takes  place  when  the  tetryl  Is  drowned,  orange 
clouds  rising  to  the  heavens  and  being  visible  for  miles  around.  There  seems  to  be  much  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting this,  and,  so  far,  all  that  is  done  Is  for  the  men  to  run  outside  and  wait  till  the  fumes  subside. 
After  thorough  washing,  the  tetryl  is  dried  in  the  same  way  as  picric  acid,  except  that  less  heat  is  required 
—only  65°  to  70°  F.  as  against  70°  to  80°  F.  for  picric  acid.  The  dust  In  the  drying  room  is  quite  as  bad. 
DIphenylamin — Diphenylamin  is  prepared  by  digesting  anilin  and  anilin  hydrochloride  in  an  auto- 
clave under  pressure.  Reaction  forms  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  the  autoclave  used  must  be  of  material 
which  will  resist  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  high  temperatures  used.  At  the  end  of  the  diges- 
tion the  product  Is  washed  several  times  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  temperature  used  being 
flufficlent  to  maintain  the  diphenylamin  In  the  molten  condition  and  permit  of  its  more  thorough  washing. 
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The  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  the  unchanged  anllln  Irom  the  dlpUenylamln.  For  further  puriacation 
the  dlphenylamin,  after  the  completion  of  the  washing.  Is  distilled  from  a  still  heated  by  direct  fire. 

Fulminate  of  Mercury — The  making  of  this  very  powerful  explosive  Is  attended  with  a  constant 
danger  of  accidental  explosion,  and  this  Is  true  to  a  less  extent  of  the  handling  of  fulminate  In  filling  per- 
cussion caps.  This  leads  to  a  strict  avoidance  of  dust,  a  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  a  separation  as  much 
as  possible  of  different  processes,  all  of  which  measures  tend  also  to  diminish  the  risk  of  occupational  poison- 
ing There  Is  some  danger  of  mercury  poisoning  in  the  making  of  the  nitrate.  Tiny  globules  of  mercury- 
were  scattered  all  over  the  nitrating  apparatus  in  one  of  these  plants.  Even  greater  is  the  danger  in  re- 
covering mercury  from  the  water  used  to  wash  the  balloons.  This  liquor  yields  a  "sludge"  or  "mud,", 
which  may  contain  as  much  as  30  pounds  of  mercury  in  140  pounds,  and  when  it  Is  distilled  the  mercury 
is  volatilized,  but,  of  course,  every  effort  is  made  to  prevent  it  from  escaping.  Fulminate  is  made  Intq 
charges  for  percussion  caps,  either  in  dry  or  moist  form,  the  latter  being  decidedly  preferable  from  our 
point  of  view,  since  there  Is  no  dust.  When  it  is  handled  dry,  excessive  precautions  are  needed  to  prevent 
explosions,  and  there  is  very  little  actual  contact  with  the  powder,  except  in  the  initial  weighing  and  the 
mixing  with  potassium  chlorate.  Both  these  processes  are  carried  on  in  separate  rooms  and  by  one  man 
only.  Other  processes — weighing  charges,  loading,  and  pressing — are  so  arranged  that  a  man  standing 
behind  a  heavy  steel  or  a  thick  concrete  barjAade  can  control  the  mechanism  by  means  of  a  lever,  guid- 
ing himself  by  watching  a  mirror  fixed  abo\^  the  machine.  The  substances  added  to  the  fulminate  to 
make  up  the  charge  are  none  of  them  harmful,  consisting  of  chlorate  of  potash,  antimony  sulphide,  ground 
glass,  sometimes  sulphur.  The  factories  manufacturing  small  arms  commonly  fill  their  own  caps,  but  do 
not  manufacture  the  fulminate.  Many  men  and  women  are  employed  here  in  work  which  exposes  them 
somewhat  to  the  action  of  fulminate-laden, dust,  though  here,  too,  there  is  enough  risk  of  explosion  tQ  lead 
to  avoidance  of  unnecessary  dust  and  to  a  certain  amount  of  segregation  of  some  processes.  There  is  a 
fairly  large  amount  of  fulminate  dermatitis  among  the  workers  who  do  the  loading  and  pressing  and  inspect 
the  primed  shells,  but  no  more  serious  troubles  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  discover. 

Ammoniutn  Nitrate — It  is  made  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  nitric  acid  and  as  a  usual  thing 
most  of  the  processes  are  carried  on  in  the  open  under  a  shed  that  allows  free  escape  for  the  disagreeable 
fumes  of  ammonia  and  pyridin  bodies,  fumes  that  are  very  heavy  at  certain  stages  of  the  reaction.  II 
the  worlc  were  carried  on  indoors  some  harm  might  result  from  them.  Once  neutralization  is  complete 
there  is  no  tear  of  fumes,  and  the  subsequent  crystallization  may  be  carried  on  indoors  in  great  open  chasers. 
The  real  danger  to  be  looked  for  in  making  ammonium  nitrate  is  an  accident  either  to  the  supply  of  aqua 
ammonia  or  to  the  supply  of  nitric  acid,  for  these  are  both  powerful,  fuming  poisons. 

TREATMENT. 

Nitrous  fumes  poisoning. — For  the  asthma-like  attacks  the  usual  treatment  is  15  drops  of  chloroform 
shaken  up  with  a  tablespoonful  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  in  three-quarters  of  a  glass  of  water,  to  be 
sipped  by  degrees  during  an  hour's  time.  This  does  not  exert  any  effect  on  the  lung  tissue,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  development  of  edema;  it  simply  relieves  the  spasm  and  the  abdominal  pain.  Inhalation  of  the 
vapors  from  this  mixture  may  give  relief,  but  strong  ammonia  vapors  are  capable  in  themselves  of  causing 
edema.  Substitutes  for  chloroform  are  found  in  chlorodyne,  small  doses  of  opiates,  bromides.  A  spray 
of  some  soothing  liquid,  such  as  albolene  with  menthol  or  thymol,  is  said  to  relieve  the  spasmodic  cough. 
For  the  pain  in  the  abdomen  large  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  cocaine  or  stovaine  are  advised.  The 
British  committee's  report  lays  stress  on  the  relief  afforded  by  vomiting,  and  when  this  does  not  occur 
spontaneously  they  give  lukewarm  salt  water  till  the  effect  is  secured. 

Fresli  air,  quiet,  and  rest  are  advised  even  after  a  mild  attack  of  fume  poisoning.  The  diet  should 
be  simple,  and  laxatives  should  be  given.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  find  a  method  of  treat- 
ment which  will  help  to  ward  off  the  development  of  the  dreaded  dropsy  of  the  lungs.  Esch  claims  to  have 
found  that  sodium  thiosulphate  has  such  an  effect  by  virtue  of  its  reducing  power.  He  recommends  a 
hypodermic  dose  of  a  te'nth  to  a  fifth  of  a  gram  of  thiosulphate  or  a  much  larger  dbse  by  mouth,  since  it 
is  quite  harmless.  In  addition  inhalations  of  ammonia  should  be  administered.  The  thiosulphate  Is  said 
to  be  antagonistic  to  picric  acid  and  the  nitriles,  as  well  as  to  possess  this  reducing  power.  In  case  of  un- 
consciousness from  nitrous  fumes  artificial  respiration  should  be  given,  preferably  with  oxygen;  the  man 
should  bo  kept  warm;  heart  stimulants  given  if  necessary;  and  as  soon  as  possible  fluids  given  in  large  quan- 
tities; milk  or  alkali  waters  with  strong  coffee.  When  edema  develops  absolute  rest  must  be  insisted 
on,  so  as  to  make  as  little  demand  as  possible  on  the  lungs.  Oxygen  may  serve  to  keep  a  man  alive  till 
the  dropsical  fluid  begins  to  be  absorbed.  Counter-irritation  in  the  form  of  mustard  plasters  is  recom- 
mended. Venesection  and  normal  salt  infusion  is  advocated,  also  intravenous  injections  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate solution. 

Biitlsh  and  French  medical  Journals  during  the  last  two  years  have  contained  many  articles  on  the 
treatment  of  "trench  gassing,"  poisoning  by  chlorine  gas,  in  which  the  later  lesions  are  much  the  same  as 
in  nitrous-fume  poisoning,  though  the  immediate  asphyxiating  effects  are  much  more  Intense.  Edema 
of  the  lungs  develops  after  a  varying  interval,  as  in  nitrous-fume  poisoning,  and  the  suggestions  as  to  treat- 
ment of  this  condition  would  apply  also  to  edema  from  nitrous  fumes.  Large  linseed  poultices  over  the 
whole  back  are  recommended.  Anemic  men  do  not  suffer  as  severely  as  the  plethoric,  and  bleeding  may 
help.  Place  the  man  on  an  inclined  plane  at  about  30°,  with  the  neck  on  an  upright  piece  and  the  head 
falling  back  over  it  to  a  padded  rest.  Massage  of  the  chest  given  in  this  position  results  in  the  expulsion 
of  much  fluid  from  the  lungs.     The  treatment  may  be  given  for  10  minutes  at  a  lime. 

NUTo  and  amldo  compounds. — One  authority  says  there  are  two  remedial  measures  for  poisoning  by 
nitrobeuzol  and  anilin,  removal  from  the  source  of  the  poison,  and  administration  of  oxygen.  Although 
animal  experiments  give  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  .amount  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  can  be  artiflcially 
Increased,  oxygen  does  seem  to  work,  i)erhaps  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  inspirations.  Many  Ameri- 
can physicians  use  oxygen  in  cases  of  cyanosis  from  these  poisons,  but  others  have  seen  no  benefit  from 
it  and  consider  it  an  illogical  form  of  treatment,  because  the  methaemoglobin  cannot  be  driven  out  from 
its  combination  by  forcing  in  oxygen.  They  prefer  to  use  stimulants,  of  which  camphor  seems  the  most 
valuable.  Anilin  on  the  surface  of  the  body  ahould  be  washed  off  with  soap  or  with  a  weak  solution  ol 
acetic  acid  or  vinegar,  not  for  the  reason  often  held,  that  it  serves  to  form  acetanilid  and  prevent  absorp. 
tlon,  but  simply  because  water  will  not  remove  anilin  unless  it  is  acidulated.  ■^ 

THnitrotoluol. — Systemic  symptoms.     In  cases  without  Jaundice  the  British  authorities  recommend 
removal  from  contact  with  the  poison,  rest  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two,  a  light  diet  of  milk,  fruit,  and  green 
vegetables;  demulcent  drinks,  such  as  barley  water,  tea,  and  coffee;  the  bowels  kept  open  by  cascara  sa-' 
grada  or  other  vegetable  laxatives;  and  a  mixture  of  sodium  sulphate,  potassium  citrate,  and  sodium  bi- 
carbonate to  be  given  as  routine  treatment.     If  jaundice  develops,  rest  in  bed  from  the  first  is  essential;' 
milk,  at  first  in  small  quantities,  slowly  increasing  to  tour  pints  a  day.     The  bowels  must  be  kept  loose, 
preferably  by  mistura  alba,  repeatedly  given  to  maintain  its  action,  if  necessary.     Alkali-producing  drugs, 
such  as  citrates  and  bicarbonates,  are  given  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  acid  intoxication.     Rectal  and' 
intravenous  saline  injections  have  a  definite  place  in  the  treatment  of  severe  cases. 

De.rmatilis. — There  are  many  remedies  recommended  for  this  form  of  trlton  poisoning.  As  a  preven- 
tive the  British  committee  recommends  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  castor  oil  to  1  of  lanolin,  tubbed  Into  the 
skin  after  washing  at  the  end  of  work.  The  English  dermatologist,  Prosser  White,  uses  for  the  early  Itch- 
ing stage  a  mixture  containing  camphor,  carbolic  acid,  hydrarg.  porchlorat,  picric  acid  and  alcohol.  This 
Is  to  be  painted  on  by  the  physician.  For  home  treatment  he  gives  a  mixture  containing  2  parts  of  the 
above  to  4  parts  of  lotion  calam.  comp.  and  pulv.  acaclae.    Then  for  a  soothing  ointment,  to  be  applied  at 
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night  when  a  bandage  can  be  worn:  Acid  oleic,  9  parts  and  zinc  oxide  1  part,  stand  two  hours.  Emplastrum 
plumbt  lu  parts,  parenol  solid,  25  parts,  parenol  IlQuid,  13  parts,  hydrarg.  ammon.  3  parts.  Two  English 
physicians  who  are  in  charge  of  the  force  in  a  triton  works  say  that  any  simple  emollient  will  serve  the  putt 
pose.  They  use  zinc  and  bismuth  ointments,  lotions  of  tragacanth  and  glycerin,  or  boro-calaroine  lotion. 
Among  American  physicians  alkaline  washes  seem  to  be  popular,  especially  wet  dressings  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  One  physician  with  a  wide  experience  uses  for  moist  eczema  a  teaspoonT 
ful  of  lysol  in  a  pint  of  water;  and  for  the  dry.  an  ointment  with  phenol,  calomel,  zinc  oxide,  starch,  and 
petrolatum.  Another  prescribes  a  wash  of  magnesium  carbonate  suspended  in  water,  and  then  a  mix- 
ture of  alcoliol  and  glycerin. 

Fulminate  of  mercury. — At  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Frankford.  the  men  who  handle  fulminate 
are  given  carbolized  vaseline  to  lub  on  the  skin  after  washing.  For  fulminate  itch,  an  ointment  is  made 
of  balsam  of  Peru,  with  zinc  oxide  ointment,  and  a  little  carbolic  acid. 

Picric  acid. — Ointment  has  been  recommended  for  severe  picric-acid  itch,  and  for  the  milder  forms, 
a  lotion  of  equal  parto  tincture  of  belladonna  and  tincture  of  aconite.  Another  treatment  is  carron'.oil 
applied  after  a  full  bath.  l  '■ 

Tetryl  dermatitis. — Dr.  Enid  Smith,  who  has  had  charge  of  250  women  handling  tetryl  in  an  English 
munition  works,  advises  the  following  measures:  Each  woman  hardens  her  hands  before  going  to  wnrk 
by  washing  in  "methylated  spirit"  20  parts,  to  80  parts  of  water,  and  dus<s  the  face  with  a  powder  of  zinc 
oxide  1  part  to  3  parts  of  starch.  She  is  warred  not  to  touch  the  face  after  this.  On  leaving  work  she 
Wiishes  with  bran  or  with  olive-oil  soap.  The  working  clothes^must  be  soaked  in  cold  water  and  kero- 
sene and  rinsed  before  boiling  to  get  rid  of  the  tetryl  dust.  If  a  severe  dermatitis  occurs,  the  face  should 
be  steamed,  tlien  wet  cloths  applied  to  allay  the  irritation,  and  then  calamine  lotion  or  ointment  of  zine 
oxide  with  lanolin  and  castor  oil.      No  lead  lotion  must  be  used,  as  lead  has  a  dangerous  affluity  tor  tetryl. 

AMERICAN      MEDICAL     WOMEN. 

(May  S.  Macy,  M.D.,  in  Aincrlcan  Medicine.) 
The  following  table  gives  approximately  tlie  number  of  pliysicians,  male  and  female,  in  the  United  States, 
its  colonies  and  Canada,  who  are  in  the  American  Medical  Directory: 


State. 

Total 
Physicians. 
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Physicians. 
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97 
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Physicians  in  Proportion  to  the 
Estimated  Population. 

Largest  Number  of 
Phy.sicians  Ac- 
tually Licensed. 

Largest  Number  of 
Women  Physicians 
Actually    Licensed. 

Largest  Number  of 

Medical  Women 

Specializing. 

1 

Missouri 

Colorado 

.0.19% 
.0.18% 
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According  to  Dr.  Mary.  Illinois.  Ohio.  Massachusetts.  Missouri.  Indiana.  Iowa,  New  York  and  Kansas 
can  spare  medical  men  for  the  war  front  and  provide  medical  women  to  substitute  for  them  in  civilian  practice. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  RESEARCH  IN  1917. 

(Prepared  by  the  National  Geographic  Society.)  -■ 
Up  to  November,  1917,  the  territorial  account  of  the  war  showed  a  balance  of  approximately  890,000 
square  miles  In  favor  of  the  Allies.  The  Central  Powers  held  Allied  territory  approximately  equalling 
France  in  area  and  population,  while  the  German\and  Turkish  territory  occupied  by  the  Allies  approxi- 
mately equals  the  area  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  In  the  realm  of  geographical  exploration  interest  was 
divided  mainly  between  the  work  of  the  National  Geographic  .Society's  1917  expedition  to  Katmai  volcano 
and  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson's  Polar  work.  Amundsen's  expedition  to  the  North  Polar  region  was  held  up 
until  more  favorable  conditions  arise. 

NORTH  AMERICA.      ' 

According  to  an  account  given  by  Mr.  Cecil  J. 
Wacher,  of  the  Hacienda  Los  Lagartos,  ,Salvador, 
the  earthquake  and  the  eruption  of  the  volcano 
Quetzaltepeque,  near  San  Salvador,  which  began 
June  7,  1917,  were  extremely  severe  and  disastrous 
:  "The  slight  preliminary  shocks  which  had  been  felt 
H)r  several  days  were  not  regarded  as  unusual  or 
ominous.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  a  terrific 
shock  damaged  every  house  in  the  town  but  one. 
The  shoclcs  continued  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes. 
In  about  an  hour  a  great  rushing  noise,  followed  by 
heavy  detonations  and  an  appalling  burst  of  flame, 
announced  the  eruption  of  the  volcano.  Five  days 
passed  before  these  conditions  abated.  The  towns 
of  Nejapa,  Quetzaltepeque  and  Armenia  were  wiped 
out.  Hot  ashes  carried  by  the  wind  over  the 
mountain  as  far  as  Zaragoza,  scorched  the  planta- 
tions of  the  Santa  Tecia  Valley;  the  town  of  Santa 
Tecla  was  .severely  damaged  and  the  Salvador 
Railway  sustained  serious  losses.  Government 
losses  were  tremendous,  wealthy  families  were  ruined 
and  amany  people  suffered  injury  or  death.  The 
church  at  Armenia  had  been  destroyed  in  1915  and 
had  Just  been  rebuilt  and  newly  consecrated  on 
June  .3,  only  to  be  destroyed  again  on  the  7th.  The 
earthquake  shocks  on  the  night  of  the  7th  appeared 
to  run  from  southwest  to  northea.st;  the  almost  con- 
tinuous shocks  of  the  next  few  days  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction. 

"The  National  Geographic  Society,  on  September 
6,  1917,  made  public  a  telegram  from  Kodiak, 
Alaska,  in  which  Robert  F.  Griggs,  director  of  the 
society's  1917  Mount  Katmai  expedition,  an- 
nounced his  party's  safe  return  to  civilization,  to- 
gether with  the  news  of  complete  success  in  the 
expedition's  scientific  investigations.  Dr.  Griggs 
believes  that  it  is  now  safe  to  place  the  Valley  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  Smokes,  which  was  discovered  by 
last  year's  expedition,  foremost  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  has  a  million  active  vents  within 
an  area  of  a  hundred  square  miles.  The  expedi- 
tion's survey  proves  that  Katmai  has  the  greatest 
crater  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  with  a  circumference 
of  more  than  9  miles  and  a  depth  of  3,600  feet.  A 
mud  river  17  miles  long  was  discovered  and  1,600 
miles  of  territory  hitherto  uncharted  was  mapped. 
Two  thousand  photographs  were  secured,  and  a 
complete  collection  of  plants,  insects,  birds  and 
geological  data.  Gases  from  the  vents  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  were  taken  also  for 
chemical  analysis.  This  expedition  set  sail  from 
Seattle  May  28,  fully  equipped  in  every  particular  to 
complete  the  work  begun  by  the  society's  earlier 
expeditions  of  1913,  1915  and  1916.  There  were  no 
casualties,  and  the  party  reached  Washington  early 
in  October.  Prior  to  the  Katmai  eruption  of  1912, 
one  of  the  most  terrific  explosions  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  practically  nothing  was  known  about  this 
great  Alaskan  volcanic  region.  Judging  from  Dr. 
Griggs's  preliminary  report,  the  expedition  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  ever  undertaken  by  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  and  the  data  collected 
will  be  among  the  foremost  contributions  to  the 
science  of  the  earth's  surface  since  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

On  January  26,  1917,  as  a  result  of  a  heavyCsnow- 
slide  into  Gold  Creek  Gulch,  an  avalanche  wind 
occurred  near  Juneau,  Alaska.  Several  cabins  were 
destroyed  by  the  blast,  and  the  debris  carried  up  the 
opposite  slope,  along  with  other  heavy  material.  A 
blinding  whirl  of  snow  came  with  the  wind,  and  the 
city  was  enveloped  in  semi-darkness  for  several 
minutes. 

With  the  Information  that  It  had  'discovered 
chains  of  lakes  hitherto  unmapped  and  rivers  equally 
unknown  in  the  interior  of  Labrador,  the  National 
Geographic  Society's  Labrador  expedition,  headed 
by  W.  E.  Clyde  Todd,  curator  of  ornithology  of  the 
Carnegia  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  returned  to  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  on  the  17th  of  October.    The 


expedition  set  out  from  Seven  Islands  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  early  last  spring. 
Its  objects  being  to  explore  the  unmapped  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  region,  a  country  hereto- 
fore untraversed  by  white  men,  and  therefore  un- 
known both  from  a  geographic  and  biological  stand- 
point. Elaborate  photographic  as  well  as  scientific 
equipment  was  carried  by  the  expedition.  Mr. 
Todd's  report,  fully  Illustrated,  will  be  published  in 
the  official  organ  of  the  society,  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine.  A  co-leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  Alfred  Marshall  of  Chicago. 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

The  long  boundary  controversy  between  Santa 
Catherina  and  Parana,  two  provinces  of  Brazil,  was 
settled  by  an  agreement  ratified  on  October  20,  1916, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  sugar  interests  of  Ascope,  in  the  interior  of 
Peru,  have  arranged  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
port  at  Malabrigo,  a  situation  sheltered  by  Mala- 
brigo  Point  from  the  prevailing  southwest    wind.s. 

Dr.  Hamilton  Rice  returned  to  New  York  on 
April  24  from  his  expedition  to  tlie  Amazon  on  trhe 
steam  yacht  Alberta.  The  Amazon  was  ascended 
to  Iquitos  in  Peru,  a  distance  of  2,100  miles,  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  river,  from  Manaos  to  Iquitos, 
known  as  the  Solimocs,  was  charted.  Returning  to 
Manaos,  the  expedition  chartered  a  river  boat,  and 
with  this  and  a  specially  constructed  launch  ascended 
the  Rio  Negro  for  a  distance  of  425  miles.  The 
object'of  thf  expedition  was  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
Rio  Negro  and  an  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  the 
region,  as  well  as  to  experiment  in  wireless  communi- 
cation with  Radio,  Virginia. 

EUROPE. 

A  well-authenticated  measurement  of  9.84  inches 
was  made  in  Bruton,  in  Southern  England,  during  a 
heavy  rainfall  on  June  28,  1917.  This  is  the  heaviest 
downpour  within  twenty-four  hours  that  has  ever 
been  recorded  in  Great  Britain. 

During  the  extraordinarily  severe  winter  of  1917 
railway  ferriage  between  Sweden  and  Denmark 
was  obstructed  for  two  months  and  entirely  stopped 
for  two  weeks.  One  Ciflitain  reported  that  there 
were  200  ships  caught  in  the  ice  in  the  Skagerrak  in 
early  February,  and  Danish  fishermen  said  that 
33  German  submarines  were  blocked  in  the  Katte- 
gat on  February  7.  Moving  ice  exploded  many 
mines.  Ice  conditions  were  the  most  severe  since 
1895. 

AFRICA. 

M.  Rene  Chudeau  is  reported  to  have  returned 
from  another  Saharan  journey.  He  brings  favor- 
able reports  concerning  the  economic  possibilities  of 
the  portion  of  the  Upper  Senegal  crossed  by  the  rail- 
road from  Kayes  to  the  Niger.  Irrigation  has  made 
considerable  advance;  Lake  Faguibine  has  been 
nearly  refilled  by  skilful  engineering  works  and  the 
winter  flood  of  1915,  and  the  cattle  raUsing  industry 
is  in  a  promising  condition.  These  investigations 
were  accomplished  unaer  the  auspices  of  the 
Colonial  Office  and  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris. 

Prof.  Richard  L.  Garner,,  manager  of  the  Collins- 
Garner  Congo  expedition  in  the  interests  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  C.  R.  W.  Aschmeler, 
of  the  Department  of  Biology  of  the  U.iited  States 
National  Museum,  left  this  country  In  December, 
1916,  and  have  been  In  Africa.  The  objects 
of  the  expedition  are  the  study  of  the  fauna  of  the 
region  and  thb  collection  of  specimens,  all  of  which 
will  come  to  the  Smithsonian  institution. 
ASIA. 

An  all-Russian  route  has  been  completed  for  pas- 
sengers by  rail  from  Vladivostok  to  Western  Russia 
by  the  opening  of  the  Kabarovsk,  one  of  the  longest 
bridges  in  the  world  (8,523  feet),  across  the  Amur. 

A.ssistant  Prof.  Wellington  D.  Jones,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  returned  to  this  country  after 
extensive  exploration  !n  Eastern  Asia. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

E.  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Har- 
vard University,  is  engaged  in  a  botanical  expedition 
in  the  East.  He  left  the  United  States  in  January, 
1917,  and  expects  to  return  in  the  spring  of  1918. 
He  visited  the  Riu  Kiu  Islands,  a  group  which  has 
been  little  explored  by  botanists. 

Unusual  interest  attaches  to  the  plans  of  Dr.  Eric 
Mjoeberg,  of  the  Swedish  State  Museum,  for  an 
expedition  which  will  explore  the  interior  of  New 
Guinea  with  tlie  aid  of  the  airplane.  Geelwink  Bay 
is  to  be  his  starting  point,  and  the  work  will  require 
about  three  years. 

It  was  announced  in  November  that  the  Austra- 
lian trans-continental  railway  from  Kalgoorlle  to 
Port  Augusta  probably  would  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  unflnlshed  gap  being  then 
only  thirty-six  miles. 

POLAR  RESEARCH. 

Christian  Leden,  an  explorer  commissioned  by 
the  University  of  Norway  and  the  Geographical 
Survey  of  Canada,  returned  to  New  Yorlt  late  in 
1916  after  three  years  spent  in  the  Arctic.  Leden 
brings  reports  of  gold  deposits  and  a  rich  oil  I'egion. 
He  travelled  and  lived  among  the  Eskimos  and 
made  studies  of  their  language,  myths,  poetry  and 
music.  His  equipment  included  a  phonographic 
ouflt,  which  enabled  him  to  bring  back  a  number 
of  records  of  their  music. 

Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  spent  the  summer  of  1916 
exploring  the  new  land  he  discovered  north  of  Prince 
Patrick  Island,  while  a  separate  party  planned  to  go 
■west  and  northwest  from  Cape  Alfred.  A  despatch 
from  Dawson,  dated  March  9,  1917,  transmitted  by 
a  Northwest  Mounted  Police  expedition,  reported 
that  the  explorer  was  wintering  at  Prince  of  Wales 
Strait  with  the  Polar  Bear  and  hoped  that  ice  con- 
ditions in  the  spring  would  permit  him  to  make  his 
way  north  and  east  and  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Knud  Rasmussen,  who  set  out  in  the  summer 
of  1916  with  a  plan  for  the  explpration  of  the  region 
between  Peary  Land  and  Greenland,  failed  to  reach 
his  station  at  Thule  in  time  to  start  north.  He 
therefore  took  up  his  alternative  plan  of  exploring 
the  coast  of  Melville  Bay.  This  district  was  ex- 
pected to  yield  valuable  information  concerning 
Eskimo  migrations  and  is  an  excellent  field  for 
glacier  study. 


The  third  relief  ship  sent  in  search  of  Donald  B. 
MacMUlan's  Crocker  Land  expedition,  the  Cluett, 
sailed  from  New  York  late  In  June,  1917,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Robert  A.  Bartlett,  the  second 
one,  the  Danmark,  sent  in  1916,  having  failed  to 
reach  the  party.  The  Cluett  effected  the  relief  and 
returned  to  Nova  Scotia  with  the  members  of  the 
preceding  expeditions  in  August.  Tlie  explorers 
report  the  discovery  of  mineral  deposits,  the  chart- 
ing of  unknown  parts  of  the  coast  and  islands,  ob- 
servations of  raised  shores  and  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  Arctic  trophies.  This  collection  includes 
relics  of  earlier  exploration,  notably  a  message  signed 
by  Dr.  Kane  in  1857,  a  carving  from  the  Polar  ship 
Alert,  many  Arctic  furs  and  mounted  specimens, 
Eskimo  carvings,  garments,  etc.,  and  wonderful 
botanical  specimens.  Capt.  Bartlett,  the  rescuer  of 
the  expedition,  is  planning  an  Arctic  trip  during 
which  ho  will  make  use  of  the  airplane. 

The  Aurora,  the  auxiliary  ship  of  the  Shackleton 
expedition,  which  was  blown  away  from  the  Ross 
Sea  base  leaving  ten  men  marooned,  left  Port 
Chalmers  on  December  20,  1916,  for  the  rescue  of 
this  party.  The  ship  had  been  repaired  and  out- 
fitted by  the  Australasian  Committee,  and  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton,  after  the  rescue  of  his  men  at 
Elephant  Island,  sailed  for  New  Zealand  and  took 
command  of  the  relief.  The  Aurora  accomplished 
a  remarkable  voyage,  reaching  Cape  Evans  on 
January  10,  where  seven  of  the  ten  marooned  men 
were  taken  aboard,  and  returning  within  ^^elesa 
range  of  Wellington  on  February  5.  In  October, 
1915,  the  Ross  Sea  party  had  set  out  to  lay  the 
southernmost  depots  of  supplies  for  the  trans-con- 
tinental expedition.  They  successfully  laid  all  the 
depots,  travelled  1.500  miles  over  the  Barrier  and 
surmounted  the  difficulties  of  a  terrible  return 
journey,  during  which  one  member  died  of  scurvy. 
After  the  return  to  Hut  Point,  the  leader,  Capt. 
Mackintosh,  and  one  companion  were  lost  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  young  sea  ice  to  Cape  Evans. 
Though  It  failed  to  cross  the  Antarctic  continent,  the 
Shackleton  expedition  obtained  important  meteoro- 
logical observations  on  both  sides  of  the  Antarctic, 
charted  much  unknown  coast  of  the  Weddell  Sea, 
and  brought  to  light  many  new  facta  about  ice 
movements.  Not  the  least  of  its  results  is  the 
example  of  splendid  heroism  given  by  the  explorers. 


RECENT    STUDIES    OF    STAR    CLUSTERS. 

'        •  (From  the  Scientific  American.) 

According  to  a  recent  count  by  Melotte  there  are  245  star  clusters,  of  which  eighty-three  are  globular 
clusters,  and  162  loose  or  open  clusters.  While  tlie  open  clusters  are  almost  all  in  the  Milky  Way  and  are 
symmetrically  arranged  with  respect  to  it,  the  globular  clusters  are  mostly  confined  to  one  hemisphere, 
the  pole  of  which  is  in  galactic  longitude  296  degrees  and  galactic  latitude— 8  degrees.  The  fact  that  none 
of  the  clusters  show  any  proper  motion  seems  to  prove  that  they  are  enormously  distant,  as  the  alternative 
that  they  are  all  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun  and  at  the  s.ame  speed  is  too  Improbable  to  be 
considered.  Moreover,  no  relative  motion  has  yet  been  found  In  clusters,  though  the  positions  of  the  com- 
ponent stars  in  some  of  them  have  been  measured  by  Barnard  over  a  period  of  seventeen  years  with  the  40- 
Jnch  refractor  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  The  only  exception  to  this  statement  Is  the  case  of  two  stars  iu 
the  cluster  Messier  92,  and  it  is,  of  course,  uncertaiin  whether  the  two  moving  objects  in  such  a  case  actu- 
ally belong  to  the  cluster.  From  considerations  based  upon  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  stars  and  their 
probable  real  luminosities,  Shapley  has  provisionally  adopted  for  the  great  cluster  In  Hercules  (Messier 
13)  a  parallax  of  0.00003  sec. 

•The  apparent  radius  of  this  cluster  is  not  less  than  17  minutes  of  arc.  "Accepting  this. result,"  says 
Shapley,  "and  the  adopted  value  of  the  parallax,  we  find  that  the  distance  across  the  cluster  is  of  the  order 
of  1.100  light-years.  To  an  observer  on  the  nearer  edge  of  the  cluster,  a  star  on  the  opposite  Bide  would  have 
a  parallax  of  0.003  sec,  and  if  intrinsically  100  times  brighter  than  our  sun,  would  still  be  nearly  two  mae- 
nltudes  below  the  limits  of  visibility  to  the  naked  eye."  The  sun  seen  from  any  part  of  this  cluster  would, 
on  the  same  basis,  be  fainter  than  a  22d-magnitude  star;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  entire  galactic  system 
to  which  our  sun  belongs  would  have  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  Greater  Magellanic  Cloud  ad 
seen  from  the  earth. 


LYNCHINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1917. 

Lynchlngs — Excluding  the  forty  or  more  negroes  put  to  death  by  mobs  during  the  riots  at  East  St. 
Louis  there  were,  according  to  the  records  kept  by  the  Division  of  Records  and  Research  of  the  Tuskegee 
Institute  In  1917  to- November  1,  32  lynchlngs,  of  which  30  were  in  the  South  and  2  in  the  North.  Thirty- 
one  were  males  and  1  female.  Of  those  lynched,  30  were  negroes  and  2  were  whites.  Eleven  or  one-third 
of  those  put  to  death  were  charged  with  rape  or  attempted  rape. 

The  offenses  for  which  lynchlngs  occurred  were:  Attempted  rape  6,  rape  5,  murder  3,  killing  an  officer 
of  the  law  2,  for  not  getting  out  of  road  and  being  Insolent  2,  attacking  women  2.  entering  woman's  room  2, 
wounding  officer  of  the  law  1,  stealing  coat  1,  intimacy  with  wdman  1,  accidentaly  killing  child  by  running 
automobile  over  it  1,  vagrancy  1,  wounding  and  robbing  a  man  1,  fomenting  strikes  1,  attacking  an  officer 
Of  the  law  1,  opposition  to  war  draft  1,  insulting  girls  1.  The  States  in  which  lynchlngs  occurred  and  the 
number  In  each  State  were  as  follows:  Alabama  1,  Arkansas  4,  Arizona  1,  Florida  1,  Georgia  2,  Kentucky  2. 
Xouiaiana  5.  Mississippi  1,  Montana  1.  Oklahoma  1,  South  Carolina  1,  Tennessee  2,  Texas  6.  Virginia  1. 
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FINDINGS     ON     THE     BISaEE,     ARIZ.,     DEPORTATIONS. 

FOLLOWING  are  the  findings,  rendered  to  President  Wilson,  Novewiber  6,  1917,  by  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  him  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  deportations,  on  July  12,  1917,  at  Blsbee,  Ariz., 
during  the  copper  strike  and  antl-I.  VV.  W.  demonstrations: 

(1)  A  strike  was  called  In  the  W'arren  district  on  June  26,  1917,  to  be  eflectlve  the  foUowing  day. 
Willie  undoubtedly  the  men  sincerely  felt  that  several  grievances  called  lor  rectification  by  the  companies, 
having  regard  to  the  conditions  In  this  diotrlct  and  the  Government's  need  lor  its  copper  production  tne 
grievances  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  justified  the  strike.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  was.  however, 
no  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  oetween  the  companies  and  the  men  which  provided  tor 
the  determination  of  alfegcd  grievances  by  some  authoritative  and  disinterested  tribunal  la  which  both  the 
companies  and  the  men  had  confidence  and  before  which  they  had  an  eQual  opportunity  of  urging  their 
respective  claims.  This  is  a  fundamotital  difficulty  in  the  settlement  of  grievances  that  may  arise  In  thia 
district,  and  here,  np  in  the  otiier  mining  camps  in  Arizona  visited  by  the  President's  mediation  commis- 
sion, a  plan  has  been  worked  out  establishing  such  machinery  whereby  in  the  future,  at  least  during  tho 
period  of  the  war,  grievances  will  be  settled  by  an  orderly,  impartial  process,  and  the  resort  to  strilce  or 
lockout  will  be  wholly  without  foundation. 

(2)  Many  of  those  who  went  out  did  not  in  fact  believe  in  the  justice  of  \he  strike,  but  supported  it,  aa 
is  common  among  workiugman,  because  of  their  general  loyalty  to  the  cause  represented  by  the  strikers  and 
their  refusal  to  be  regarded  In  their  own  estimation,  as  vv^ell  as  in  the  minds  of  fellow  workers,  .as  "scabs." 

(3)  Shortly  after  the  strike  was  called  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  through  the  Governor  of  Arizona, 
requested  the  aid  of  Federal  troops.  Tbe  request  was  based  on  the  fact  that  Phe  .State  militia  had  beeu 
drafted  into  the  Federal  service  and  the  State,  therefore,  was  without  its  normal  mlUtla  protection.  Gov- 
ernor Campbell  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  an  immediate  investigation  of  the  situation  at 
Blsbee  be  made  by  a  Regular  Army  oflilcer  in  order  to  ascertain  the  need  of  troops.  The  Governor's  recom- 
mendation was  followed  and  an  Investigation  of  the  situation  in  Blsbee  was  made  by  an  experienced  officer. 
Such  investigation  was  made  on  June  30  and  again  on  July  2,  and  after  both  investig.ations  the  officer  reported 
that  everytliing  was  peaceable  and  that  troops  were  neither  needed  nor  warranted  under  existing  conditions. 

(4)  That  the  conditions  In  Blsbee  were,  in  fact,  peaceful  and  free  from  any  manifestations  of  disorder 
or  violence  is  the  testimony  of  reputable  citizens,  as  well  as  of  officials  of  the  city  and  county,  who  are  In 
a  position  to  report  accurately  and  speak  without  bias. 

DEPORTED   FROM   WARREN  DISTRICT. 

(5)  Early  on  the  morning  of  July  12  the  Sheriff  and  a  large  armed  force  presuming  to  act  as  deputies 
under  the  SherilT'a  authority,  comprising  about  2,000  men,  rounded  up  1,186  men  in  the  Warren  dl.strlct, 
put  them  aboard  a  train,  and  carried  them  to  Columbus,  N.  Mex.  The  authorities  at  Columbus  refused  to 
permit  those  in  charge  of  the  deportation  to  leave  the  men  there,  and  the  train  carried  them  back  to  the 
desert  town  of  Hermanas,  N.  Mex.,  a  nearby  station.  The  deportees  were  wliolly  without  adequate  supply 
of  food  and  water  and  shelter  for  two  days.  At  Hermanas  the  deported  men  were  abandoned  by  the  guards 
w)io  had  brought  them,  and  they  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves..  The  situation  was  brought  to  tho  .itten- 
tion  of  the  War  Department,  and  on  July  14  the  deportees  were  escorted  by  troops  to  Columbus,  N.  Mex., 
where  they  were  maintained  by  the  Governm^ent  until  the  middle  of  September. 

(6)  According  to  an  army  census,  of  the  deported  men  199  were  native-born  Americans,  468  were 
citizens.  472  were  registered  under  the  Selective  Draft  Law.  and  433  were  married.  Of  the  foreign  born, 
over  twenty  nationalities  were  represented,  including  141  British,  eighty-two  Serbians,  and  179  Slavs. 
Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians  (other  than  Slavs)  were  comparatively  lew. 

(7)  The  deportation  was  carried  out  under  the  Sheriff  of  Cochise  County.  It  was  lormally  decided 
upon  at  a  meeting  ol  citizens  on  the  night  of  July  11,  participated  in  by  the  managers  and  other  officials-of 
the  Copper  Queen  Consolidated  Mlnhig  Company  (Phsips-Dodge  Corporation,  Copper  Queen  Division) 
and  the  Calumet  and  Arizona  Mining  Company.  Those  who  planned  and  directed  the  deportation  pur- 
posely abstained  from  consulting  about  their  plans  cither  with  the  United  States  attorney  in  Arizona,  or 
the  law  officers  ol  the  State  or  county,  or  their  own  legal  advisers. 

(8)  In  order  to  carry  the  plans  for  the  deportation  into  successful  execution  tive  leaders  In  the  entcr- 
priae  utilized  the  local  offices  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  exercised  or  attempted  to  exercise  a  cen- 
sorsliip  over  parts  of  Interstate  connections  of  both  the  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  in  order  to  prevent 
any  knowledge. of  the  deportation  reaching  the  outside  world. 

(9)  The  plan  for  the  deportation  and  its  execution  are  attributable  to  the  belief  that  violence  wa-s  con- 
templated by  strikers  and  sympathizers.     This  belief  has  no  justification  in  the  evidence. 

(10)  Neither  such  fear  nor  evidence  justifying  such  fear  was  ever  communicated  to  the  Governor  oi 
Arizona,  nor  were  the  Federal  authorities  ever  apprised  that  a  change  of  conditions  had  taken  place  in  the 
district.  .     ,  „  -„  J      , 

(11)  The  deportation  was  wholly  illegal  and  without  authority  in  law  either  State  or  Feder.'".!. 

(12)  Following  the  deportation  of  tlie  13th,  In  the  language  of  Governor  Camjibell,  of  Arizona,  "tne 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens  and  others  have  been  ignored  by  processes  not  provided  by  law — viz.,  by 
deputy  sheriffs  who  refused  persons  admittauce  into  the  district  and  the  passing  of  judgment  by  a  tribunal 
without  leg.al  jurisdiction  resulting  in  further  deportations." 

(13)  Immediately  utter  the  first  deportation,  and  until  late  in  August,  the  function  of  the  local  judic- 
iary was  usurped  by  a  body  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  a  vigilance  committee,  having  no  au- 
thority whatever  in  law.  It  caused  the  deportation  of  large  numbers  of  others.  So  far  ,as  this  committee  13 
concerned,  its  activities  were  abandoned  at  the  request  of  tlie  Governor  of  Arizona  late  in  August. 

(14)  Among  those  who  were  deported  from  tlie  district  and  who  thereafter  were  aiTested  in  seeking 
entrance  into  it  were  several  who  were  registered  under  the  Selective  Draft  Law  and  sought  to  return  or  re- 
main In  the  district. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  MADE  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 

These  findings  of  facts  make  certain  recommendations  by  the  President's  mediation  commission  in- 
evitable: 1.  All  illegal  practices  and  the  denial  ol  rights  saleguarded  by  the  Constitution  and  statutes 
must  at  once  cease.  The  right  of  unimpeded  admittance  into  the  Warren  district  of  all  who  seek  entrance 
into  it  in  a  lawful  and  peaceable  manner  must  be  respectc<l.  The  right  of  all  persons  freely  to  move  about 
in  the  Warren  district  or  to  continue  to  reside  within  it  must  be  scrupulously  observed  except  in  so  far  as 
such  right  is  restricted  by  the  orderly  process  ol  the  law.  "To  this  end  we  have  directed  letters  to  Governor 
Campbell  and  Sheriff  Wheeler,  ol  Cochise  County.  2.  In  so  far  as  the  deportation  of  July  12  and  the  events 
following  constitute  violations  of  the  laws  ol  Arizona,  we  join  In  the  recommendation  of  Governor  C&mv 
beli  that  the  responsible  law  officers  of  the  State  and  county  pursue  appropriate  remedies  for  the  vihdJci- 
tlon  of  such  laws.  3.  In  so  far  as  tho  evidence  before  the  commission  indicates  Interference  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Selective  Draft  Law  the  facts  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States.  4.  In  so  far  aa  the  evidence  before  the  commission  Indicates  an  interference  with 
interstate  lines  of  communication,  the  facts  should  be  submitted  for  appropriate  attention  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  5.  In  so  far  as  deportations  such  as  we  have  set  forth  have  not  yet  been  made  a 
Federal  offense.  It  Is  our  duty  to  report  to  the  President  the  wisdom  of  reconmending  to  the  Congress  that 
such  occurrences  hereafter  be  made  criminal  under  the  Federal  law  to  the  full  extent  of  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government.     Respectfully  .submitted: 

The  President's  Mediation  Commission,  W.  B.  Wilson,  Chairman;  J.  L.  Spangler,  E.  P.  Marsh,  J.  H. 
•Walker;  Felix  Frankfurter,  Counsel  to  the  Commission. 
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SUMMARY     OF     BUSINESS     CONDITIONS     OCTOBER 

(From  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  for  November.) 


23,     1917. 


District  No.  1 — 
Boston. 

District  No.  2— 
New  York. 

District  No.  3 — 
Philadelphia. 

District  No.  4r— 
Cleveland. 

General  business 

Hesitant,  e.xcept  for 
war  orders. 

Active      and       well 

maintained. 
Fair 

Good 

Good. 

Crops — Condition .... 

Good 

Good. 

Outlook 

Harvest  good 

Very  good. 

Fair,     but     uneasy 

Industries  of  the  dis- 

Busy for   the   most 

part. 
Well  up  to  previous 

high  record. 
Good 

Generally    very    ac- 
tive. 
Very  quiet 

Very  busy 

trict. 
Construction,  building, 

Very  dull 

tone. 
Poor. 

and     engineering. 
Foreign  trade 

Heavy,  measured  in 
value,  particularly 
exports. 

Decrease 

Steady  at  moderate- 
ly firm  rates. 

Railroad     receipts 
heavy;     telegraph 
tolls     very     much 
increased. 

Labor  supply  hardly 
adequate. 

Good 

Large 

Bank  clearings 

Decreasing 

Increase. 

Money  rates ■. . . 

Temporarily    de- 
creasing. 
Decreased 

Firm. 

Railroad,    post    office 

Increasing 

Increase. 

and  other  receipts. 
Labor  conditions   . 

Unsatisfactory 

Unsettled 

Restive. 

Outlook 

Good 

Not  unfavorable. 

Fuel,      labor,      and 

transportation  dif- 
ficulties    quite 
troublesome. 

General  business. . . 
Crops — Condition . . 


Outlook 

Industries  of  the  dist. 
Construction,  building, 

and  engineering .  . . . 


Foreign  trade . 


Bank  Clearings 

Money  rates 

Railroad,    post    office, 
and  other  receipts .  . 


Labor  conditions . 


Outlook . . 
Remarks . 


District  No.  5 
Richmond. 


Highly  satisfactory . 
Yield      satisfactory ; 
prices  high. 


Running    full    time. 

Private  building  lim- 
ited; Government 
work  in  large  vol- 
ume. 

Limited  by  restric- 
tions and  scarcity 
of  freight  room. 

Increase 

Plentiful  at  5  to  6%. 

Increase  in  gross  re- 
ceipts absorbed  in 
increased  operat- 
ing costs. 

Scarce  and  wages 
high. 

Satisfactory 

Flush  times  would 
hardly  be  an  ex- 
aggeration of  con- 
ditions in  the  dis- 
trict. 


District  No.  6 — 
Atlanta. 


Good. 
Good. 


Good 

Operating  fuUy. 
Slow 


Slow. 


Increasing 

Slightly  iucreasiug. . 
Good 


Fair.. 
Good. 


District  No.  7- 
Chicago. 


Good. 
Good. 


Good. . 
Active. 
Slow.., 


Increasing 

Firm 

Post  office  Increasing 


Shortage . 
Good. .  .. 


District  No.  8- 
St.  Louis. 


Active. 
Excellent. 


Active. 
Decrease. 


Little  change. 

Firm. 

Increase. 


Labor  scarce;  some- 
what unsettled. 

Good. 

Cotton  late;  early 
killing  frosts  re- 
ported. 


General  business. 


Active . 


Crops — Condition .  . . . 
Outlook 

Industries  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

Construction,  building, 
and  engineering. 

Foreign  trade 

Bank  clearings 

Money  rate.s 


Railroad,    post    office, 

and  other  receipts. 
Labor  conditions 


Outlook .  . 
Remarks . 


District  No.  9 — 
Minneapolis. 


Act'Ve 

Fair  to  good . 


Up.. 
Firm. 


Strong .... 

Good 

Very  good . 


District  No.  10- 
Kansas  City. 


Averages  25%  over 
last  year. 

Corn  good 

Good 

Very  bus.v  and  be- 
hind with  orders. 

Fair 


40%  over  last  year. 
No    appreciable 
change. 


Good  volume. 


Improved;  increased 

shortage. 
Good 


Conditions  arising 
from  Government 
regulations  bc- 
conilng  more 
settled. 


District  No.  11- 
Dallas. 


Satisfactory. 


Fair 

Fair 

Active;  running  full 

time. 
Slight  decrease 


Export  trade  dec. . . 

Increase 

Firm;  ample  funds 
for  legitimate  re- 
quirements. 

Increase 


Acute  shortage. 
Encouraging . . . 


Business  situation 
satisfactory;  out- 
look good  except 
in  South  Central 
and  Western  Tex. 


District  No.  12- 
San  Francisco. 


Active. 


Sliglit  decrease. 

Increase. 
Increase. 
Firmer. 


Increase. 

Disturbed. 

For  active  industry 
and  large  trade. 


NOTE — The  data  in  the  above  table  were  gathered  by  the  agents  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  through- 
out the  country. 


Metropolitan  League  of  Savings  and  Loan  Associations. 
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UNITED    STATES    POST-OFFICE    STATISTICS. 


Number  of 

Extent  of 
Post  Routes 

Revenue  of  the 

Expenditure 
of  the 

Amount 

Paid  for. 

Fiscal 

Conipeuaatlon 

Transportation 

Years. 

Post-Offlces. 

in  Miles. 

Department. 

Department. 

to  PostD)asterd. 

of  l.he  Mall. 

1903 

74,169 

506,208 

8134,224.443 

S138,784,488 

521,631,724 

805,321,711 

1904 

71.131 

496.818 

14o.5b2.024 

152,302,117 

22,273.344 

69,820,732 

1905 

68.131 

486.805 

152.826.585 

107,399,169 

22,743,342 

72,862,605 

1906 

65,000 

478,711 

167.932.782 

178,449,778 

23,544,585 

70.17  4.945 

1007 

62,659 

463,400 

183,585,005 

190,238,288 

24,575,096 

81,090,849 

1908 

61,158 

450,738 

191,478,663 

208,351.880 

25,599,397 

8x,381,421 

1909 

60,144 

448,618 

203,562,383 

221.004.102 

20,509,892 

84,052,596 

1910 

59,580 

447.998 

224,128,057 

229,977,224 

27,521,013 

85,259,102 

1911 

59,237 

435.388 

237,879,823 

237,048,926 

28,284,904 

88,068,922 

1912 

58,729 

43P.469 

240,744,015 

248,525,450 

28,467,720 

89,154.811 

1913 

58,020 

436.293 

200,619,525 

202,067,541 

29,126,662 

92,278,517 

1914 

50,810 

435,597 

287,934,505 

283,543,769 

29,968,515 

98,002.421 

1915 

5'i,380 

433.334 

287,248,105 

298,546.026 

30,400,145 

104,701.200 

1916 

55,934 

446,711 

-    312,057,088 

306.204.033 

31,135,234 

106.939.022 

1917 

55,413 

479,487 

329,726,116 

319,838,718 

31,899,850 

111.522.255 

Of  the  whole  number  of  post-offlccs  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1917,  10,381  were  Presidential 
offlces  and  45,032  were  fourtli-class  offices. 

MONEY  ORDERS  ISSUED  ON  DOMESTIC  FORMS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30.  1917. 


States  and  Territories.     Value. 


Alabama §10,831,645 

Alaska 2,974,065 

Arizona 7,844,715 

Arl^ansas 12,941,473 

California 36,968,576 

Colorado 13,336,464 

Connecticut 13,808,196 

Delaware 1,778,260 

District  of  Columbia. . .     2,7 13,249 

Florida 9,319,771 

Georgia 11,548,249 

Guam 96,340 

Hawaii 2,568,303 

Idaho 6,287,336 

Illinois. 47,322,105 

Indiana 20,005,234 

Insular  possessions.  . . .     6,424.801 

Iowa 19.994.200 

Kansas 13,068,576 


States  and  Territories.     Value. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mas.sachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.  . 
North  Dakota. . . 
Ohio 


89,107,593 

10,588.352 

9,527.264 

6,749,973 

29,616.853 

42,205.982 

21,010,560 

9,955,619 

18,721,017 

13.188,477 

11,732,537 

4,005,642 

5,092,865 

20,213,848 

5,076,192 

80,900,324 

9,453,447 

8,431,992 

41,350,252 


States  and  Territories.     Value. 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

Samoa — (Tutuila) ... 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

TenneS;See 

rex.as 

Utan 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands 

Wasliington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

China  (Postal  agent) . 


614,831,566 

89,264,002 

63,811,896 

3,406,552 

4,028,467 

55,832 

7,008,362 

6,673,629 

10,544,644 

33,371,770 

4,917,103 

4,420,120 

12,746,093 

11,567 

17,973,341 

12,030,140 

23,462,234 

3,680,407 

248,188 


Number  of  money  orders  issued  on  domestic  forms,  133,291.973,  amounting  to  $822,679,622.83;  num- 
ber of  money  orders  issued  on  international  forms,  1.973,714,  amounting  to  $32,284,182.85. 

Domestic  money  orders  paid  number  133,605,805,  amounting  to  §834,695,404.16;  international  money 
orders  paid  number  251,817,  amounting  to  $4,796,558.28. 

RURAL   DELIVERY   SERVICE. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  rural  delivery  service  from  1898  to  1917. 


Year. 

Carriers 
(Number) . 

Daily 
Mileage. 

Annual 
Cost. 

Year. 

Carriers 
(Number). 

Daily 

Mileage. 

Annual 
Cost. 

1898      

148 
4,301 
15,119 
24,560 
32,055 
35,318 
37,582 
39,143 
40.499 

2.96() 
100,299 
332,618 
552,725 
721.237 
820,318 
883,117 
891.432 
979.541 

$50,241 
1,750,321 
8.051.599 
12.645,275 
20,864,885 
25,011,625 
20,601,555 
34,371,939 
35,061,034 

1910 

40.997 
41.559 
42.199 
42.805 
43.652 
43,710 
42,760 
43,338 

993,068 
1,007,772 
1,021,492 
1,028,603 
1,050,266 
1,07.1.099 
1,063,305 
1,112.550 

$30,914,769 

1901 

1911 

37,125,030 

1903           

1912 

41,859,422 

1904           

1913 

45,042,766 

1905     

1914 

47.377,070 

1906       

1915 

52,565,811 

1907 

1916 

51,952,326 

1908       

1917 

52,420,000 

1909 

The  maximum  salary  of  rural  carriers  ^as  increased  July  1,  1914,  from  $1,100  to  Si, 200. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    LEAGUE    OF    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN     ASSOCIATIONS. 

President — Elmer  E.  Stanton,  Troy.  First  Vice-President — F.  A.  Garnjost,  Yonkers.  Second  Vice- 
President— S(i\7a.va  Hakes,  Ilion.  Third  Vice-President— J.  Barth  Cronin.  Brooklyn.  7'/e«s«rcr— John  H. 
White,  Schenectady.  Secretary-Arch'Cba.ia  W.  McEwan,  2161  Bathg.ate  Avenue,  Bronx.  Ne\y  York  City. 
The  associations  also  have  an  office  at  No.  56  Pine  Street.  New  York  City;  F.  A.  Garnjost.  Chan'mau;  E  M. 
Cudor.  Treasurer,  and  Archibald  W.  McEwan.  Secretary,  known  as  "The  Liberty  Bond  Conimittee,  Rep- 
resenting Building  Loan  and  Savings  Associations  of  the  Second  Federal  Reserve  District.  A  soctlon 
of  tlie  New  York  State  Banking  Law,  enacted  in  1917,  enables  these  associations  to  buy  and  sell  united 
States  Government  war  bonds  on  a  non-i)rofit  basis. 


METROPOLITAN      LEAGUE      OF      SAVINGS      AND      LOAN      ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Metropolitan  League  of  Savings  and  Loan  As.sociatlons  is  an  organization  of  forty-seven  associa- 
tions in  New  York  City  and  contiguous  counties.  The  officers  and  trustees  are:  President— J .  Bartu 
Cronin.  573  Clinton  Street.  Brooklyn.  Vice-President— W.  D.  Carter.  Pier  14.  East  River.  New  York. 
Secretary/ — Archibald  W.  McEwan,  2101  Bathgate  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York.  Treasurer — Edward  M. 
Cutler,  56  Pine  Street,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
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Tungsten  from  South  China, 


The  figures  are: 


BURMA'S     MINERAL     PRODUCTION. 
(Consul  Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  Rangoon,  Burma,  India.) 


Mineral  Products. 


Petroleum , 

Tungsten  ore 

Lead  and  lead  ore 

Salt 

SUver 

Building  and  road  material 

Tin  and  tin  ore 

Rubles 

Jade 

Gold 

Zinc  ore 


1916. 


56,033,378 

1,383,890 

1,538,550 

403,780 

151,343 

320,036 

207,142 

169,748 

61,695 

00,028 

847 


ryib. 


85,357,531 

2.;-5fi6,656 

1,. 507,2 11 

717,776 

430,732 

319,858 

314,705 

1 74,453 

45,33:- 

37.517 

28,35  i 


I! 


Mineral  Pkoi>ucts. 


Iron  ore 

.Sapphires  acd  spii'CW. 

Antimony  ore 

Amber 

Molybdenite 

Platinum 

Copper. , 

Clay  for  pottery 


Total . 


1915. 


$20,147 

6,898 

33 

970 


484 

11,515 

651 


310,371,135 


1916. 


S2 1,011 

8.104 

2,433 

766 

445 

225 


412 


$11,393,679 


The  production  (in  tons  of  2,000  pounds)  of  each  of  other  metals  was: 

Minerals. 

1915. 

1916. 

Minerals. 

1915. 

1916. 

Tungsten  ore  (wolframite) .  . 

Tons. 
2.546 

}       42.262 

265 
87 

Tons. 
3,680 

13.955 

497 
2,610 

Block  tin 

Tons. 
128 
15,626 
13.6 

Tons. 
113 

Lead  and  lead  ore 

Iron  ore 

16.081 

SUver 

.\ntimony  ore 

1,000 

Tin  ore  

Molybdenite 

0.4 

Zinc  ore 

Tungsten  ore  Is  obtained  from  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Southern  Burma  from 
Biam — the  districts  of  Mergul,  Tavoy,  and  ThaLon.  and,  further  north,  the  Southern  Shan  states.  Tavoy 
alone  produces  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  output,  aud  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  greatest  wolfram  region 
In  the  world.  The  output  of  gold  diminished  from  3,183  ounces  in  1915  to  1,983  ounces  in  1916;  that  of 
platinum  from  17.7  to  9.25  ounces.  Practically  all  the  gold  and  platinum  produced  in  Burma  is  obtained 
by  the  Burma  Gold  Dredging  Company  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Irrawaddy  River  in  the  Myitltylna 
district,  about  400  miles  above  Mandalay.  Silver  is  obtained  only  in  connection  with  lead  and  zinc  in  the 
Bawdwin  mines. 

Rubies,  sapphires,  and  spinels  are  obtained  from  a  district  known  as  Ruby  Mines,  lying  along  the  waters 
of  the  Irrawaddy  River  about  100  miles  north  to  Mandalay.  The  amount  is  gradually  diminishing — 304,872 
carats  in  1914,  251,449  carats  in  1915,  and  209,724  carats  in  1916.  The  price  of  rubies  rose,  however,  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  value  of  tc  output  increased  from  8176,646  to  ,'?1S2,568.  Jadeite  or  Burmese  jade  ia 
obtained  by  the  Chinese  in  the  .Viyitliyina  district  and  carried  to  Yunnan.  During  the  past  four  yeara  the 
output  has  remained  nearly  constant — 164  tons  in  1913,  188  tons  in  1914,  183  tons  in  1915,  and  189  tons  la 
1916 — but  the  value  has  suflered  a  great  decline.  A  variety  of  amber  is  found  in  the  Myitltyina  district. 
The  production  fell  from  1,158  pounds  in  1915  to  ■557  pounds  in  1916,  but.  because  of  the  rise  in  price,  the 
value  of  the  output  has  remained  nearly  constant. 


LIVE     STOCK     IN     NEW     ZEALAND. 
(Consul    General   Alfred    A.    Window,    Auciviana.) 

The  matter  of  conserving  the  farm  .stock  in  New  Zealand  at  this  time  is  receiving  much  attention,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  tlie  New  Zealand  Government  but  the  stock  raisers  themselves,  for  fear  that  the  great 
temptation  to  sell  owing  to  the  high  prices  m.ay  induce  many  to  allow  their  stock  to  decrease  materially. 
New  Zealand  is  essentially  a  stock-raisins;  country,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  domestic  animals  in  this 
dominion  are  worth  nearly  8218,090,009,  and  that  the  income  from  this  source  for  1916  was  well  over  S145.- 
000.000.  Export  returns  for  last  year  show  that  S50.276.829  was  paid  for  wool  aud  nearly  534.000,000 
lor  frozen  mutton  and  iamb.     In  addition  there  were  exports  of  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  hides,  pelts,  etc. 

The  last  census  of  stock  in  the  country  shows  a  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep,  and  a  .slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  cattle,  when  there  should  have  been  under  normal  conditions  a  fairly  large  increase 
In  both,  since  a  considerable  area  of  newly  occupied  land  has  been  taken  over  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
There  Is  sufficient  unoccupied  laud  in  New  Zealand,  if  put  to  the  best  possible  use,  along  with  the  land 
now  occupied,  to  practically  double  the  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  now  kept  in  the  country,  which  would 
mean  about  50,000.000  sheep  and  5,000,000  head  of  cattle.  It  is  expected  that  this  chmax  may  be  reached 
within  a  few  years  after  the  clo.3e  of  the  war,  when  many  additional  settlers  are  expected  for  the  land  in  thla 
country. 

TUNGSTEN     FROM     SOUTH     CHINA. 

-    (Consul  General  George  E.  Anderson,  Hongkong.) 

There  has  been  great  activity  in  tl)e  shipment  of  wolfram  ore  from  South  China  through  HongKong 
In  tlie  past  few  months,  and  present  indications  are  that  the  export  will  assume  very  important  ))ropor- 
tions.  Because  of  v/ar  restrictions  and  other  conditions  most  of  the  ore  heretofore  exported  has  gone  to 
Great  Britain,  and  British  war  regulations  at  the  present  time  make  it  difflcuit  to  .ship  South  China  ore  to 
the  United  .States.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  state  of  things  will  be  remedied  in  the  course  of  a  short  .time, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  buyers  for  American  steel  manufacturers  have  been  investigating  tlie  South  Ciiina 
situation  and  have  organized  the  work  of  gathering  the  available  ore  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  almo.st 
a  boom  In  the  business.  The  course  of  the  trade  in  Hongkong  since  the  development  of  the  South  Ciiina 
fields  commenced  this  year  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  exports  from  Hongkong  in  Jrne  amounted 
to  60  tons,  in  July  to  78  tons,  and  for  the  first  half  of  August  to  92  tons,  permits  to  ship  to  the  United  States 
being  withdrawn  about  the  middle  of  August.  There  is  now  on  iian:i  in  Hongkong  and  Canton  warehou.sea 
perhaps  500  tons  of  the  ore  ready  for  sending  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  permission  from  the  British 
Government  coverin.g  trans-shipment  .it  Hongkong  can  be  obtained. 

There  seems  to  be  cortsiderablo  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  effec;,  this  new  supply  of  tungsten 
from  South  Ciiina  will  have  upon  tlie  American  and  European  -markets.  One  American  buyer  expre-sses 
the  opinion  that  with  a  proper  development  of  the  South  c;iina  fleid  the  available  supply  of  tungsten  in  the 
world  can  be  increased  by  at  least  20  per  cent.  Wlille  shipments  so  far  have  been  considerable,  the  actual 
systematic  development  of  the  fields  has  not  yet  commenced.  The  ore  so  far  shipped  has  been  obtained 
almost  altogether  from  surface  pockets  or  deposits  in  the  hills  of  Kwangtung  Province,  particularly  in  the 
North  and  East  River  country.  It  has  been  gathered  In  characteristic  Ciiincse  style — a  little  here  and  a 
little  there  and  without  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  pockets  or  the  possibility  of  developing  veins  or  strata 
of  ore-bearing  rock.  The  actual  limits  of  the  field,  accordingly,  are  not  clearly  defined.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  deposits  so  far  found  and  worked  are  so  widely  scattered  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
actual  ore  to  be  obtained  from  the  field  is  of  large  amount. 


China. 


CHINA. 

(Revised  by  the  Chinese  Embassy  at  Washington.) 
AREA    AND     POPULATION. 


Tekritohy. 

Square  Miles. 

Population . 

Tbrritory. 

Square  Miles. 

Population. 

*Chiaa  proper 

1,532.000 
364.000 
580.000 
700.000 

309.674,000 

14,917.000 

2.491.000 

1,600,000 

Mongolia  and   other   de- 
I)endencie3 

1,200.000 

760,000 

Tiirkpstan                           .  . 

Ivianchu  Banners 

1,700,000 

TT^fVtnt 

Totcl 

4.376,000 

331.0-12,006 

*  18  provinces. 

On  the  conolasion  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  in  1905  a  treaty  and  additional  agreement 
relating  to  Manchuria  were  entered  into  between  Japan  and  China.  By  the  former  tlie  Chinese  Govonnnent 
consented  to  ail  tiie  transfers  and  assignments  m.ade  by  Russia  to  Japan  in  Manchuria;  and  by  the  liitter 
cities  aud  towas  in  Manchuria  were  opened  as  places  of  international  residence  and  trade.  In  July,  1910, 
a  couveiition  was  signed  between  Russia  and  Japan  agreeing  to  co-operate  to  m.alntain  the  status  gvo  In 
Manchuria  in  accordance  with  the  treaties  and  conventions  already  made.  In  Mo.rch,  1915,  China  agreed 
to  extend  the  lease  of  the  territory  on  the  peninsula  to  99  years. 

Railways — In  1915  there  were  about  6,500  miles  open,  inclusive  of  the  Manchurlan  lines,  while  2,500 
miles  more  .are  projected  or  under  construction. 

Telegraphs — The  total  length  of  line  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1914  was  36.339  miles,  with  49,963 
miles  of  Ivire. 

The  latest  estimates  of  the  foreign  residents  in  the  open  ports  of  China  are:  Americans  in  China 
(1917),  5,600.  Other  foreign  residents  in  1916 — British.  9.099:  Russians.  55.:?:i5;  French,  2,374:  Japanese, 
104,275;  Germans,  3,702;  Portuguese,  2.293:  other  nationalities.  2,965;  total.   185,633. 

The  foreign  trade  of  China,  1916,  was  imports  of  gold,  .?407.961.526;  exports  of  gold,  $380,619,919, 
exclusive  of  treasure.  The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared.  1916,  88.020.101,  of  which  American  amounted 
to  799.913  tons;  British.  35,840.573;  French,  596,237;  German,  66,532;  Japane.9e,  24,233,835;  Russian, 
1,545,085;  Chinese,  23,397,109. 

In  1916  tlie  number  of  vessels  registered  for  Inland  waters  was  1,499,  of  which  265  were  foreign  and 
1,234  under  Chinese  flag. 

The  number  of  post-ofHces  in  1914  was  8,324,  and  postal  articles  handled  numbered  551,249,500. 

EXPORTS  FROM  HONGKONG. 

The  declared  exports  from  Hongkong  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  half  of  1917  were  valued  at  $7,- 
956,287  as  compared  with  85,363,000  in  the  same  period  of  1916,  83,019,248  In  1915,  S2,630,258  in  19l4 
and  smaller  returns  In  previous  years.  The  record  for  the  first  six  months  amounted  to  substantially  twice 
the  exports  from  tl>e  colony  to  the  United  States  In  the  whole  of  any  previous  nonnal  year.  The  declared 
exports  to  the  Philippines  amounted  to  82,310,679  as  compared  with  $2,167,334  a  year  ago,  while  those 
to  Hawaii  Increased  from  8150.971  to  5185,660. 


Articles. 


Antimony 

Antiquities 

Breadstuffs — Rice 

Bristles 

Chemicals 

Cotton  aud  manufactures  of . .. 
Earthen  wiU'o  and  china  ware. . . 

Edible  substances 

Explosives — Fireworks 

Fish 

Ginger,  preserved 

Hair  and  mariufactures  of 

Hides 

Leaihcrs 

Me.at  and  dairy  products 

Moss,  seagrass,  seag's  furniture 
Oil — Peanut 

Aniseed 

Cassia 


6  MONTHS  Ended 
June  30 — 


1916. 


Dollars. 
91,960 

6,639 

2,173,921 

23.905 

70,064 

7,613 
26,062 
16,235 
28,652 
75,267 
29,349 
24,579 
60,809 
26,552 
24,183 
24,418 
28,158 
07,511 
71,548 


1917. 


Dollar.':. 

97,034 

3,733 

2,580,  ir.c 

59.509 

108,((19 
10,276 
39,147 
34,081 
38,755 
97,847 
49,709 
68,502 

193.068 
12.825 
22.854 
16.882 

123.989 

139.892 
66.260 


Articles. 


Peanuts 

Paper  and  manufactures  of . . . 

Seeds 

Silk  and  manufactures  of 

Spices — Cas.sia 

Pepper 

Spirits,  wines 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tin 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 

Wood — Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


6  Months  Ended 
June  30— 


1916. 


Dollars. 

172,473 

24,024 

5,984 

49,304 

320,.577 


57,570 

19,671 

57,768 

1,122,242 

51,474 

132,243 

78,154 

211,7.35 

182,696 


5,363,000 


1917. 


Dollars. 
531,323 

31,593 
7,476 

72,842 
164,244 
122,359 
109,484 

21,657 

105,707 

2,318,555 

99,571 
J80,86a 

69,722 
105,008 
247,223 


7,956,287 


EXPORTS    FROM    HONGKONG    TO    THE    PHILIPPINES. 


The  declared  exports  to  the  islands  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  p.ist  two  years 

have  been 

as  follows: 

Articles. 

6  MONTHS  Ended 

'      JUNE   30 — 

Articles. 

< 

0  MONTHS  Ended 
June  30 — 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

Animals — Cattle 

Dollars. 

51,096 

1,095,181 

21,141 

19,177 

132,715 
17,184 

184,021 

36,998 

44,878 

9.011 

33,804 

133,300 
10.559 
13.789 

Dollars. 

5..577 

569,590 

40,425 

36,843 

383,781 

23,232 

163,016 

48,337 

49.973 

6,883 

67,107 

149,054 

26,805 

3,634 

Oil — Peanut 

Dollars. 
28,205 

Dollars. 

42,406 

21,474 

32,446 

144,796 

3,202 

6,912 

7,338 

5,447 

51,484 

21.146 

420,771 

Paper 

Cement 

Silk — Manufactured 

23,837 

92,650 

5,657 

10,274 

4,887 

4,270 

81,807 

15,817 

87.076 

Unmanufactured 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of. .. 
Earthenware  and  chinaware. . . 

Straw  and  manufactures  of . . . . 
Sugar 

£ee8 

Tea 

fih. ..:::: :::::::.::.::::: 

Tobacco 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Vegetables 

Glass  and  glasswai'e 

Wood  and  manufactures  of 

Wl  other  articles 

Matches 

Meat  and  dairy  products 

Metals  and  manufactures  of . . . 

Total 

2,157,334 

2,310.679 

Motion  pictures.. 

New  Zealand's  1917  Imports. 


EXPORTS   FROM    HONGKONG    TO    HAWAII. 

The  exports  in  detail  were  as  follows: 


ARTICLES. 


-Rice. 


Breadstuffs- 

Chemicals 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of. 
Eartlicnware  and  cliinaware. 

Edible  substances 

Eggs 

Explosives — Fireworks 

Fish 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Meat  and  dairy  products. . . . 

Metal 

Oil — Peanut 

Paper 


6  Months  Ended 
June  30 — 


1916. 


Dollars. 

6,754 

8,373 

1,506 

1,923 

1,210 

4,745 

1,700 

19,345 

10,205 

11,242 

480 

6,579 

2,647 


1917. 


Dollars. 

4,138 

7,207 

1,004 

4,205 

1,679 

5,363 

481 

19,220 

13,197 

3,647 

511 

24,504 

2,561 


ARTICLES. 


Seeds 

Silk  and  manufactures  of 

Spirits,  wines 

Straw  and  manufactures  of . . . . 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 

Wood  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


6  MONTHS  Ended 

JtTNE   30 — 


1916. 


Dollars. 
2,315 
8,089 

19,925 
2,290 
1,435 

13,937 
2,918 

15,591 
2,267 
5,495 


150,971 


1917. 


Dollars. 

924 

10,266 

32,050 

2,245 

974 

12,345 

4,071 

13,804 

5,024 

15,580 


185,660 


SHANGHAI'S  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1916  and   1917: 


Articles. 

1916 
Values. 

1917 
Values. 

AETICLE9. 

1916 
Values. 

1917 
Values. 

Antimony — Crude 

$237,132 

357,903 

102,695 

95,229 

550,251 

96,346 

855,187 

65,020 

45,340 

54,026 

66,043 

330,316 
173,495 

77,447 
134,368 
951,962 
154,003 

25,456 

Hair,   human 

S50,602 

98,738 

83,864 

297,404 

274,527 

748,000 

16,904 

70,194 

73466 

26,512 

62,511 
678,286 

96,842 
273,019 
5,061,907 
649,723 
754,928 
196,476 

94,220 
153,803 
936,778 
770,841 

8127,288 

Regulus 

Grease  and  oils: 

Vegetable  tallow 

Hides: 

Buffalo — Salted 

Dry 

Antiaue  porcelains 

Bristles 

82,313 

Chemicalf? — Albumin 

176,456 

Indigo  and  aniline  dyes. 
Licorice  root 

Cow — Salted 

69,062 

Dry 

1,306,590 

Musk 

107,065 
1,070 

Household  effects 

Iron,  pig 

10.241 

15,330 

Turmeric 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 
Sausage  casings 

Oils,  vegetable: 

Bean        

Copper,  slabs 

120,950 

437,197 

43,180 

44,815 

187,659 

410,117 

400,176 

48,135 

33,204 
59,867 
13,917 
19,859 

9,991 

3,549 

523,410 

6,748,696 
61,851 

228,048 

Cotton,  raw 

64,027 
18,632 
27,366 
36,334 
271,259 
295,852 
69,489 

7,191 

22,340 

45,292 

606 

14,539 

31,617 

111,734 

2,872,068 

123,026 

Earthenware   chinaware 

3,884 

Eirea — Fresh . .  1 

Castor 

12,948 

Frozen , 

Cottonseed 

392,424 

Ese  volk   

Peanut 

306,155 

Feathers  and  downs 

Silk — Pongees 

585,485 

Fibers,  vegetable 

Raw 

6,061,185 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Waste 

386,610 

Peanuts — Shelled 

Wild 

2,260,429 

Unshelled 

Silver,  Mexican  dollars.. . . 
Straw  braids 

Walnuts — Shelled 

90,892 

Unshelled 

Tea 

557,940 

Furs: 

Wool,  sheep 

1,699,392 

Dressed — Dog  mats. . . . 

All  other  articles 

2,775,219 

Undressed — Cat 

Deer  and  doe 

Total 

$17,885,089 

827,303,448 

Goat  

Sheep  and  lamb 

NEW     ZEALAND'S     1917     IMPORTS. 

(Covers  First  Eight  Months.) 


Articles. 


1916. 


Soft  goods: 

Apparel 

Boots  and  shoes 

Carpet  and  oilcloth 

Drapery 

Hosiery 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Silk  piece  goods 

Woolen  piece  goods 

Hardware,  etc. : 

General  hardware 

Iron: 

Bar,  bolt,  rod 

Corrugated  sheet 

Pipes  and  fittings 

Machinery,  electric 

Tin,  sheet  and  block 

Railway  plant 

Foodstuffs — Confectionery . 

Dried  fruit 

Flour 

Grain,  unprepared 

Susar 


£745,551 
229,223 
149,491 
183,369 
231,933 

1,012,889 
192,120 
515.224 

237,142 

175,133 

175,286 

167,675 

310,228 

129,386 

71,865 

126,398 

137,708 

36.970 

89.355 

436,001 


1917. 


£666,734 
261,491 
112,182 
130  306 
144,140 
862,400 
178,313 
417,669 

192,822 

.  76,005 

27,886 

88,933 

400,848 

124,895 

28,003 

33,974 

120,604 

105,557 

247,788 

522,589 


ARTICLES. 


Beverages — Whiskey 

Tea 

Miscellaneous: 

Books,  papeis,  music 

Coal 

Corn  sacks,  wool  packs. . . 

Glass  and  glassware. 

Leather 

Manures 

Motor  vehicles 

Oils — Benzine,  etc 

Kerosene 

Paints,  colors,  varnish . .  . . 

Printing  paper 

Seeds,  grass,  clover 

Tobaoco 

Cigarettes 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawn.   . 

Specie 

Other  articles 

Total 


1916. 


£290,920 
274,293 

143,057 
141,068 
173,766 
130,248 
133,706 
258,770 
593,519 
349,538 
120,069 
142,401 
188,228 
104.894 
249,723 
183,990 
89,187 
1,044.810 
6,863,382 


1917. 


£231,460 
298,162 

137,502 
19G,1.''>5 
177,907 

92,059 
179,952 
210,610 
430,196 
429,015 

70,9,54 
118,973 
151,697 
151,739 
190.655 

91,313 

113.301 

176.635 

5, 641  ,,521 


£16,829,216  £13,833,535 


The  total  of  imports  in  1915  was  £13,679,177. 


Japan. 


JAPAN. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Empire  was  founded  by  the  first  Emperor,  Jlmmu  Tenno,  660  B.  C.  The  suc- 
ression  to  the  throne  devolves  upon  the  male  descendants.  By  the  Const.tution  of  February  11,  1889,  the 
Emperor  has  the  right  of  all  the  executive  powers,  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  Cabmet  Ministers  who  are 

*^^^£°7^i-or—Yoshlhito— (Born  Aug.  31,  1879,  succeeded  to  ttoone,  Ju^^  o„.„,„r„ 

House  op  Pbkrs— President— Prince  I.  Toliugawa.  Vice-President — Marquis  Kuroda.  Secretary' 
3e/jero^^M^  K  Yanagida^  House  of  Peers  is  as  follows:  Princes  of  Blood,  12;  Princes,  12;  Marquises,  35; 
Counts,  17;  Viscounta,  69;  Barous,  63;  Imperial  Nominees,  123;  Representatives  of  Highest  Taxpayers,  43; 
'^^'^  HOUSE    OF    REPBESENTATIVE3— Preside?!^ — Mr.  Y.  Oolia.      Vice-President— Mr.  K.  Hamada.    .9ecre- 

'"^'^^Th^umber  of  members'is  as  follows:  Seiyulcai,  163;  Koliuminto,  36;  These  parties  are  pro-Government; 
Kcnscikai,  122;  Independents,  60;  total,  381.  _  ,,      ,    ,  „  ^,      ,   ^    ,        ^ 

The  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following  members:  Prime  Minister — Marshal  Terauchi.  Interior — Baron 
Goto     Foreign  Affairs — Viscount  Motono.    Finance — Mr.  K.  Shoda.     War — Lieut.-Gen.  Ken-Ichl  Oshima. 

Marine Admiral    Tomosaburo    Kato.     Agriculture    and   Commerce — Mr.    Kiyoshl    Nakaohoji.    Justice — 

Mr   Itasu  Matsumuro.     Education — Mr.  Ryohei  Okada.     CommunicaJioJts — Baron  Don. 

Five  principal  Islands — Honshiu,  Kiushiu,  Shikoku,  Hokkaido,  and  Taiwan— and  many  small  islands 
make  up  the  Empire. 


Islands. 


Honslilu  (Mainland) . 

Shikoku 

Hokkaido* 

Kiushiu 

Kurile  Islands! 

Sado 

Oki 


Area 
Sq.  Ml 


87,426 

7,083 

30,502 

15,703 

6,068 

337 

131 


Islands. 


Area 
Sq.  Mi. 


Awaji 

Iki 

Tsushima 

Riukiut 

Ogasawarajima§. 

Total 


220 

52 

266 

941 

27 


148,756 


Islands. 


Chosen  (Korea) 

Taiwan  (Formosa) . . . 
Hokoto  (Pescadores). 
Karafuto 


Grand  total. 


Area 
Sq.  Mi. 

84,738 

13,944 

47 

13,253 


260,733 


♦Excluding  the  Chishima.   t55  islands.    t31  islands.    §20  islands.  ,  .,  ,, 

In  1905  Japanese  Karafuto  and  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Taiien  and  adjacent  territory  were  ceded  by 
Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Tlie  Chino-Japanese  Treaty  of  December  22,  1905,  provided  for 
the  interests  of  China  and  Japan  in  relation  to  Manchuria  (see  China).    On  August  23,  1910,  by  a  treaty 
between  Japan  and  Korea,  the  Korean  Territory  was  annexed  to  Japan.        „„„,,,    ,„  „„„  „,„ 
The  population  of  Japan  in  1914  was:  Males,  27,091,958;  females,  26,504,926;  total,  53,696,858. 

JAPANESE  TRADE.  .,,.,.- 
The  year  1917  witnessed  increase  in  Japanese  trade.  This  was  particularly  true  in  those  branches  oi 
Industry  having  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  war  material.  The  increase  in  war  trade  brought  its  influence 
to  bear  on  other  forms  of  national  endeavor.  Many  new  markets  were  opened  to  her  trade.  Recent  esti- 
mates tadicated  that  Japan  sold  to  the  United  States  alone  considerably  more  than  §100,000,000  worth  oi 
silks  a  year.  The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal,  Yokohama,  shows  the 
new  markets  recently  opened  to  Japanese  goods. 


Articles  Exported. 


Woollen  cloth... 
Cotton  blankets. 
Cotton  Hoisery., 


Gloves 

Stockings 

Imitation  Panama  hats. 

Bracelets 

Shell  buttons 

Printing  paper 

Cardboards 

Porcelain 

Glass 


Toys. 


Former  Markets. 


China. 
Asia. . 


iCwantung  and  Hongkong 

China  and  Hongkong 

British  India 

All  markets 

China 

China,  England,  and  America.  . 
Ciiina,   Hongkong,  and  Straits 

Settlements. 
British    India,    Singapore,    and 

East  Indies. 


New  Markets. 


Asiatic  Russia. 

South  Africa  and  Australia. 

England,    Holland,    Russia,    South  Africa,  and 

Australia. 
England,  China,  and  Russia. 
China,  England,  and  Russia. 
England,  China,  and  Australia. 

England,  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  Manila. 

Australia. 

Other  Asiatic  countries. 

England,  America,  and  Canada. 


The  Japan  Department  of  Communications  published  the  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
electrical  industry  at  tlie  end  of  July,  1917:  Plants  supplying  current,  568  companies  with  $160,796,063 
capital;  electric  railways,  42  companies,  821,706,985  capital;  engaged  in  both  branches,  48  companies,  8148,- 
482,339  capital.  Compared  with  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  enterprises  of  35,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  517,892,057. 

FINANCIAL  ACTIVITIES.  ,       ,  „     ,  . 

The  modern  banking  system  of  Japan  dates  from  the  promulgation  in  1872  of  the  National  BanKing 
Regulations,  which  were  modelled  on  the  national  bank  act  of  the  United  States  and  provided  for  the  conver- 
sion of  national  bank  notes  into  specie.  By  1899  national  banks  had  ceased  to  exist  as  such,  then:  piacea 
having  been  taken  by  banks  organized  under  special  acts  and  by  so-called  ordinary  banks  operating  under  the 
ordinary  bank  regulations  promulgated  in  1893.  0(  the  "special"  baniw  there  are  now  52,  for  wiiich  the  Hy- 
pothec Bank  acts  as  a  central  bank.  There  are  now  1,423  ordinary  banks  under  the  control  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance.  These  banks  must  also  make  semi-annual  reports  similar  to  those  required  by  the  American 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  ,    ,  ^,     ,,,,..        .  •^, 

There  are  664  savings  banks  In  the  country.  These  are  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
Their  directors  are  under  unlimited  liability  with  respect  to  the  obligations  of  the  bank  incurred  during  their 
terms  of  ofHce.  Two  years  after  the  end  of  their  terms  they  are  released  from  this  liability.  Savings  banlts 
must  provide  themselves  with  lutercst^bearing  national  or  municipal  bonds  to  one-fourth  the  amount  of  their 
deposits  and  place  them  in  the  deposit  section  of  the  Department  of  Finance.  The  savings  banks  of  Japan 
are  not  very  large  individually,  owing  principally  to  the  popularity  of  the  postal  savings  bank  operated  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  Deposits  of  the  postal-savings  banks  at  the  end  of  April,  1917,  were  319,101,27d 
yen  (S158,942,314) — one-fourth  as  large  as  the  total  of  all  the  664  savings  banks.  Deposits  of  the  postal 
banks  have  Increased  by  118,000,000  yen  (858,764,000)  since  the  bcginoing  of  tlie  war. 

The  profits  of  the  special  banks  are  highly  satisfactory  and  the  dividends  they  pay  are  not  less  so.  The 
Bank  of  Japan  pays  12  per  cent  per  annum,  the  Yokohama  Specie  12  per  cent,  the  Industrial  Bank  6  per  cent, 
the  Agricultural  Bank  9  per  cent,  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  1 0  per  cent,  the  Bank  of  Chosen,  7  H  per  cent,  and  the 
Hokkaido  Colonial  10  per  cent.  Their  stocks  are  quoted  on  the  Tokio  Stock  Exchange.  There  are  1,423 
banks  that  operate  under  the  ordinary  bank  regulations.     Many  of  them  were  formerly  national  banks  ana 
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these  maintain  their  old  mimerlcal  designations,  dropping  the  word  national.  Tliere  were  at  one  time  165 
national  baulca.  The  largest  of  the  ordinary  banlts  are:  The  First  Bank,  capital  13,000,000  yen,  surplus 
9,G00,ff00  yen;  the  Fifteenth  Banlt,  capital  23,500,000,  surplus  5,540,000;  the  Mitsui  Banlf,  capital  20,000,000, 
surplus  9,500,000;  the  Sumitomo  Bank  of  Osal;a,  which  has  just  voted  to  Increase  its  capital  from  15,000,000^ 
to  30,000,000  yen;  the  Third  Bank,  with  capital  of  6.000,000,  wl;ich  will  bo  increased  this  month  to  10,000,000, 
and  a  surplus  of  3,400,000  yea;  the  Yasuda  Bank,  capital  10.000.000,  and  surplus  of  3,000,000;  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Banit,  capital  6,000,000,  surplus  4,000,000;  and  the  oanking  department  of  the  Mitsubishi  Co. 

While  the  deposits  of  these  banks  may  look  small  compared  with  tliose  of  the  greater  baul:s  of  the  United 
States,  they  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  the  generality  of  American  banks.  The  deposits  of  the 
Mitsubishi,  for  example  are  over  100,000,000  yen  (850,000,000) ,  those  of  the  Yasuda  Bank  exceed  60,000,000 
yen,  and  so  do  the  deposits  of  the  Third  Bank.  The  Sumitomo  Bank's  deposits  are  140,000,000  yen.  The 
deposits  of  practically  all  the  Japanese  banks  have  grown  rapidly,  the  total  for  the  Associated  Banks  of 
Tokio  having  reached  on  June  13,  1917.  a  new  high  record  of  850.000,000  yen  (§423,300,000),  over  twice 
what  they  were  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  deposits  of  the  Osaka  Associated  Banks  have  also  practically 
doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Loans  of  the  Associated  Banks  of  Tokio  on  June  13  were  only  60O,- 
000,000  yen,  and  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  excess  of  money  a  banking  sj'ndlcate  has  been  formed  by  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  the  Bank  of  Taiwan,  the  Mitsui,  the  Mitsubislil,  the 
First,  Fifteenth  and  other  banlts  to  loan  a  large  amount  to  the  Government  of  France,  probably  40,000,000 
yen,  though  the  amount  has  been  reported  as  high  as  100,000,000  yen.  This  money  will  be  spent  in  Japan, 
the  loan  being  in  the  nature  of  a  credit  operation. 

There  are  no  trust  companies  as  such  in  Japan,  but  two  of  the  special  banks  and  eight  ol  the  ordinary 
banks  do  a  trust-company  business.     There  are  831  mutual  loan  societies. 
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UNITED     STATES. 

(An  official  statement  on  November  5,  1917,  by  the  united  States  Department  of  State.) 

On  Friday,  November  2,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Viscount  Ishil,  the  special  Japanese  Ambas- . 
eador,  exchanged  at  the  Department  of  State  the  following  notes  dealing  with  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  In  regard  to  China: 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  November  2,  1917.  Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  communl-  " 
eate  herein  my  understanding  of  the  agreement  reached  by  us  in  om-  recent  conversations  touching  the 
questions  of  mutual  Interest  to  our  Governments  relating  to  the  Republic  of  China.  In  order  to  silence- 
mischievous  reports  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  circulated  it  is  believed  by  us  that  a  public  announce- 
ment once  more  of  the  desires  and  intentions  shared  by  our  two  Governments  with  regard  to  China  is  ad- 
visable. The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  recognize  that  territorial  propmquity  creates 
special  relations  between  countries,  and,  consequently,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  recognizes 
that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  particularly  in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertheless,  remains  unimpaired  and  the  Government  oX  the 
United  States  has  every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  that 
while  geographical  position  gives  Japan  such  special  interests,  they  have  no  desire  to  discrii  ilnate  agamst 
the  trade  of  other  nations  or  to  disi'egard  the  co:Tinierciai  rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  in  treaties 
witli  other  powers.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  .'ind  Ja'jan  deny  that  they  have  any  purpose 
to  intrtnge  in  any  way  the  independence  or  territorial  integrity  ol  China,  and  they  declare,  iurthermore, 
that  they  always  adhere  to  the  principle  ol  the  so-called  "open  door,"  or  equal  opportunity  for  commerce 
and  industry  In  China. 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by  any  Government  of  any 
special  right,s  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  Independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  China  or  that  would 
deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce 
and  Industry  of  China. 

t  shall  be  glad  to  have  Your  Excellency  confirm  this  understanding  of  the  agreement  reached  by  ua. 
Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  higlicst  consideration.     (Signed)  ROBERT  LANSING. 

His  E.xcellency  VISCOUNT  ICIKUJIRO  ISHII,  Ambassador  Extraordhiary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
Japan,  on  Special  Mission. 

REPLY  OF  SPECIAL  AMBASSADOR. 
The  reply  of  Viscount  Ishii,  made  the  same  day,  repeated,  word  for  word,  the  understanding  as  set 
forth  in  Secretary  Lansing's  note,  the  two  notes  being,  in  fact,  duplicates  of  each  other. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  LANSING. 

Tlie  announcement  of  the  exchange  of  notes  was  accompanied  by  the  following  statement  from  the 
Secretary  of  State: 

"Viscount  Ishii  and  the  other  Japane.oe  commissioners  who  are  now  on  their  way  back  to  their  country 
have  performed  a  service  to  the  United  States  a;?  well  as  to  Japan  which  is  of  the  highest  value.  There 
had  unquestionably  been  growing  up  between  tli<^  peoples  of  the  two  countries  a  feeling  of  suspicion  as  to 
the  motives  inducing  the  activities  of  the  other  in  the  Far  East,  a  feeling  which,  if  unchecked,  promised 
to  develop  a  serioay  situation.  Rumors  and  reports  of  improper  intentions  wore  increasing  and  were  more 
and  more  believed.  Legitimate  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  without  ulterior  motive  were  pre- 
sumed to  have  political  significance,  with  the  result  that  oppo.3itlon  to  those  enterprises  was  aroused  in  the 
other  country.  The  attitude  ol  constraint  and  doubt  thus  created  was  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the 
campaign  of  falsehood,  which  for  a  long  time  liad  been  adroitly  and  secretly  carried  o;i  by  Germans  whoso 
Government,  as  a  part  of  its  foreign  policy,  desired  especially  to  so  alienate  this  country  and  Japan  that 
It  would  be  at  the  chosen  time  no  difflcult  task  to  cause  a  rupture  of  their  good  relations.  Unfortunately 
there  were  people  In  both  countries,  many  of  whom  were  entirely  honest  In  their  beliefs,  who  accepted  every 
false  rumor  as  true,  and  aided  the  German  propaganda  by  declaring  that  their  own  Government  should 
prepare  for  the  conflict  which  they  asserted  w.as  inevitable,  that  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  In  the  Far 
East  were  hastlle,  and  that  every  activity  of  the  other  coimtry  in  the  Pacillo  liad  a  sinister  purpose. 

SUSPICION  WAS  INCREASING 
"Fortunately  this  distrust  was  not  so  general  in  either  the  United  States  or  Japan  as  to  affect  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  Governments,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  of  suspicion  was  increas- 
ing and  the  untrue  reports  were  receiving  more  and  more  credence  In  spite  of  the  earnest  efforts  which  were 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  to  counteract  a  movement  which  would  jeopardize  the  ancient  friendsbip 
of  the  two  nations.  The  visit  of  Viscount  Ishli  and  his  colleagues  has  accomplished  a  great  change  of  opin- 
ion in  this  country.  By  franldy  denouncing  the  evil  Influences  which  have  been  at  work,  by  openly  pro- 
claiming that  the  policy  of  Japan  Is  not  one  of  aggression,  and  by  declaring  that  there  Is  no  Intention  to  take 
aovatitii.ge  commercially  or  industrially  of  the  special  relation  to  China  created  by  geographical  position, 
the  i-ept-esentatives  of  Japan  have  cleared  the  diplomatic  atmosphere  of  the  susplciofis  which  had  been  aa 
carefully  spread  by  out-  fenemles  and  by  misguided  or  overzealous  people  In  both  countries.    In  a  lew  day» 
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tlie  propaganOa  of  years  has  been  undone,  and  both  uationa  are  now  able  to  see  bow  near  ttiey  came  to 
being  led  into  the  trap  which  had  been  sklUuJIy  set  for  them. 

"Throu.?hout  the  conferences  which  have  taken  place  Viscount  Ishil  has  shown  a  sincerity  and  candor 
which  dispelled  every  doubt  as  to  his  purpose  and  brought  the  two  Governments  into  an  attitude  cf  con- 
fidence toward  each  other  which  made  it  possible  to  discuss  every  QuesUon  with  frankness  and  cordiaUty. 
Approaching  the  subjects  in  such  a  spirit  and  \vitn  the  mutual  desire  oo  remove  every  possible  cause  of 
controversy  the  negotiations  were  marl;cd  by  a  sincerity  and  good  will  which  from  the  fti-st  insured  their 
success.  The  principal  result  of  the  negotiations  was  the  mutual  understanding  which  was  reached  as  to 
the  principles  fove-r-ning  the  policies  of  the  two  Governments  in  relation  to  China.  Thla  understanding  is 
lormally  set  forth  hi  the  notes  exchanged  and  now  made  public.  The  statements  In  the  notes  require  no 
explanation.  They  not  only  contain  a  reaffirmation  of  the  'open  door'  policy,  but  introduce  a  principle 
of  ncnlnterference  with  the  .sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity  of  China,  which,  generally  applied,  is  es- 
sential to  perpetual  International  peace,  as  clearly  declared  by  Presidea,t  Wilson,  and  which  ia  the  very  foun- 
dation also  of  Pan-AmericauLsm  as  interpreted  by  this  Government. 

FURTHER  PURPOSE  ACCOMPLISHED. 

"The  removal  of  doubts  and  suspicions  and  the  mutual  declaration  of  the  new  doctrine  as  to  the  Far 
East  would  be  enough  to  make  the  visit  of  the  Japanese  commission  to  the  United  States  historic  and  mem- 
orable, but  it  accomplished  a  further  purpose,  which  Is  of  special  interest  to  the  world  at  tliis  time.  In  ex- 
pressing Japan's  earnest  desh-e  to  co-operate  with  this  country  in  waging  war  against  the  German  Govern- 
ment. The  discus-Ions,  which  covered  the  military,  naval,  and  economic  activities  to  be  employed  with 
due  regard  to  relative  resources  and  ability,  showed  the  same  spirit  of  sincerity  and  candor  which  cliar- 
acterized  the  negotiations  resulting  in  the  exchange  of  notes.  At  Uie  present  time  it  is  inexpedient  to  make 
public  the  details  of  those  conversations,  but  It  may  bo  said  that  this  Government  has  been  gratified  by  the 
assertions  of  VLscount  IshU  and  his  colleagues  that  their  Government" desired  to  do  their  part  in  the  sup- 
pression of  Prussian  militarism  and  were  eager  to  co-operate  in  every  practical  \  ay  to  that  end.  It  might 
be  added,  however,  that  complete  and  satisfactory  understandings  upon  the  matter  of  naval  co-operation 
In  the  Pacific  tor  tlie  purpose  of  attaining  the  common  object  againsi;  Germany  and  her  allies  have  been 
reached  between  the  representative  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy,  who  is  attached  to  the  special  mission 
of  Japan,  and  the  representative  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

ISHII  WON  GOOD  V/ILL  OF  ALL. 

"It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  success  which  has  attended  the  intercourse  of  the  Japanese  commis- 
sion with  American  officials  and  with  private  persons  as  well  is  due  in  large  measuie  to  the  personality 
of  Viscount  Isliii,  the  head  of  the  mission.  The  natural  reserve  and  hesitation  which  are  not  unusual  In 
negotiations  of  a  delicate  nature  disappeared  under  ths  influence  of  his  open  friendliness,  while  his  frank- 
ness won  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  all.  It  is  doubtful  If  a  representative  of  a  different  temper  could 
in  so  short  a  time  have  done  as  much  as  Viscount  Isim  to  place  on  a  better  and  firmer  basis  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Through  him  the  American  people  have  ganied  a  new  and  higher 
conception  of  ;,he  reality  of  Japan's  friendship  for  the  United  States  which  will  be  mutually  beneficial  in  the 
fut'ore  Viscount  Ishli  will  be  remembered  in  this  country  as  a  statesman  of  high  attamments,  as  a  diplo- 
mat with  a  true  vision  of  international  affairs,  and  as  a  genuine  and  outspoken  Xnend  of  America." 


CHINA'S     ANSWER     TO     THE     UNITED     STATES— JAPAN     NOTE. 

The  following  declaration  of  the  Chinese  Government  concerning  the  notes  exchanged  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  StatiJs  and  Japan  dated  November  2,  1917,  was  handed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  the  Chinese  Minister  on  November  12,  1917: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Japan  have  recently,  m  order  to  sUence 
mischievous  reports,  effected  an  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  concerning  their  aesires  and  intentions 
with  regard  to  China.  Cooies  of  the  said  notes  have  been  communicated  to  the  Chinese  Government  by 
the  Japanese  Minister  at  Peking,  and  the  Chinese  Government,  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  hastens 
to  make  the  following  declaration  so  as  to  make  known  the  views  of  the  Government. 

The  principle  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Government  toward  the  friendly  nations  has  always  been  one  of 
Justice  and  equality,  and  consequently  tlie  rights  enjoyed  by  the  friendly  nations  derived  from  tlie  treaties 
have  been  consistently  respeci/Cd,  and  so  even  with  the  special  relations  between  countries  created  by  the 
fact  of  territorial  contiguity,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  already  been  provided  for  in  lier  existing  treaties. 
Hereafter  the  Chinese  Government  will  still  adhere  to  the  principle  hitherto  adopted,  and  hereby  it  is  again 
declared  that  the  Chinese  Government  will  not  allow  iierself  to  be  bound  by  any  agreement  entered  into  by 
other  nations. 


KOBE    LEADING   PACIFIC   PORT   IN    FOREIGN    COMMERCE. 
(Consul  Robert  Frazer,  Jr.,  Kobe,  Japan.) 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  of  Kobe  has  shown  a  remar.^able  expansion  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  In  1916  its  total  foreign  commerce  increased  36  per  cent.,  as  compared  v.'ith  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war,  or  from  S25S, 539,000  to  5352,601,000;  and,  although  the  latter  amount  constituted  a  record 
when  it  was  made,  it  bids  fair  to  be  surpassed  by  about  35  per  cent,  in  1917. 

The  United  States  is  both  the  chief  customer  of  and  principal  seller  to  this  district,  the  total  volume  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  (including  insular  possessions)  and  Kobe  having  amounted  to  381,000,000 
In  1916.  Of  this  large  sum,  more  than  550,000,000  represented  Japanese  purcliases  from  and  S30,000,000 
Japanese  sales  to  tlie  United  States. 

Returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Kobe,  as  compared  with  the  most  recent  returns  vaUable  for  the  other 
principal  ports  of  the  Pacific,  are  as  follows: 


Kobe,  Japan,  1916 

Yokohama,  Japan,  1916 

Shanghai,  China,  1916 

Singapore,    Straits    Settlements,    1915 
(inclusive  of  intercolonial  trade) .... 

Sydney,  Australia,  1915 

San  Francisco  Customs  District,  1916. 


8352,601,000 
353,645,000 
348,689,000 

273,211,000 
257,097,000 
209,138,000 


State    of  Wa.shington 

trict , 

ManUa,  1916 

Valoaraiso,  ChUe,  1915 
Canton,  Chuia,  1916. . . 
Tientsin,  China,  1916.. 
Callao,  Peru,  1915.  ..  . 


Cu-stonis    Dis- 


300,641,000 
87,248,000 
38,234,450 
67,103,963 
52,534,000 
29,438,000 


While  it  is  true  that  hi  1916  Yokohama  outranked  Kobe,  for  th-:  first  seven  months  of  1917  the  foreign 
trade  of  that  port  amounted  to  only  $237,922,000,  contrasted  with  Kobe's  seven-months  total  of  $270,479,000. 
I»ro-rated  for  the  complete  year  this  Indicates  a  total  of  5463,678,000  in  1917  for  Kobe,  against  $407,866,000 
for  Yokohama.  (American  figures  for  the  fiscal'  year  1917  (ending  June  30)  show  the  total  forelgu  trade  of 
the  Washington  customs  district  to  have  been  $376,000,000,  and  that  of  the  San  Francisco  district 
8286.840,000.) 


Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  Incorporated. 


JAPAN'S    GOLD    AND    SILVER    IMPORTS. 

(By  Commercial  Attache  F.  R.  Rutter,  Toitio.) 
THE  following  table  show.s  the  monthly  gold  and  sliver  imports  and  exports  (specie  and  bullion)  of 
Japan  for  the  last  five  years. 


MONTH. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917  (J.an. 
to  Aug.) 

mPOBTS. 
.ranuary 

Sl.OOO 
(a) 
7,000 

5311,000 
6,000 

5734,000 

563,000 

169,000 

128,000 

40,000 

50.000 

134,000 

214,000 

288.000 

3,283,000 

1,654,000 

4,844,000 

513,439,000 

656,000 

493,000 

304,000 

21,000 

17,000 

1,634,000 

10,113,000 

5,409,000 

4,052,000 

10.346.000 

3,829,000 

52,037,000 

Fpbruarv 

1,573,000 

IVTnrph                        

5,303,000 

April 

17,000 

41,000 

361,000 

333,000 

68,000 

1,118,000 

428,000 

336,000 

1,511,000 

24,461,000 

1.000 

24,502,000 

Juno         

28,272,000 

July 

(a) 

32,000 

65.000 

45,000 

178,000 

178,000 

34.826.000 

b  37,838.000 

December 

Total 

5507,000 

54,530.000 

512.101,000 

550,313,000 

.5158,812,000 

Exports. 
January 

5900,000 

771,000 

2,034,000 

852,000 

1.584,000 

2,296.000 

579,000 

1.028,000 

1.273,000 

627,000 

548,000 

998,000 

51,164,000 

1,337.000 

498.000 

1,090,000 

841,000 

371,000 

591,000 

390,000 

2.202,000 

3,974,000 

1,692,000 

617,000 

51,025,000 

1,280,000 

2,840,000 

3,448,000 

2,904,000 

1,361,000 

2,963,000 

3,425.000 

1,850,000 

929,000 

95,000 

76,000 

5100,000 

76,000 

396,000 

413.000 

384,000 

417,000 

145,000 

433.000 

446,000 

732,000 

1,786,000 

8,657,000 

54,814,000 

Fpbruarv 

2,258,000 

2,005,000 

April 

2,998,000 

10,602,000 

June 

9,916,000 

July    

13,691,000 

Aiiffust        

b  13,059,000 

Novpmbfti* .  .......... 

Decembei" 

Total 

513,490,000 

514,767,000 

822,196,000 

513,985,000 

559,343,000 

o  Less  than  Sl.OOO.     b  Preliminary  figures. 

The  following  table  compares  the  merchandise  balance  with  the  gold  and  silver  balance  of  Japan  in  her 
trade  with  difle'-ent  countries.     Excess  of  imports  is  indicated  by  a  minus  ( — )  sign: 


COONTKY. 

1917 
(Jan.  to  July) 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

MERCHANDISE. 

China 

Hongkong 

Asiatic  Russia 

France 

United  States 

British  India 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

553.000,000 

14,000,000 

24,400,000 

26.600.000 

31.000.000 

—34,000,000 

37,900.000 

—      500,000 

7,800,000 

541,900.000 
16,900.000 
57.700,000 
29,600,000 
67,800,000 

—53,700,000 
10,500,000 

—  2,000,000 
16,100,000 

527,500,000 

12,800,000 

37,200,000 

19,100,000 

50,600,000 

—52,500,000 

51,800,000 

—  2.900,000 

—56,000,000 

551,800,000 

16,100,000 

9,700,000 

13,300,000 

49,700,000 

—66,900,000 

—29,500,000 

—17,400,000 

—29,100,000 

546,600,000 

16,100,000 

1,700,000 

27,100,000 

30,900,000 

—71,400,000 

— 44,700,000 

—27,500,000 

— 27.100,000 

529,900,000 

13,800,000 

1,400,000 

19,200,000 

20,800,000 

—55,300,000 

— 43,000,000 

—23,700,000 

All  other 

—  8,900,000 

Total 

5160,200.000 

5184,800,000 

587,600,000 

—52,300.000 

—548,300,000 

-545,800,000 

GOLD  AND  Silver. 
China 

59,800,000 

7,200,000 

—19,500,000 

59,100,000 

1,900,000 

—19,500,000 

(a) 
—25,100.000 

—  1,100,000 

—  1,000,000 

—51.800,000 
600,000 
(a) 

—53,000,000 
3,900,000 
(a) 



§4,500,000 
5,900,000 

(0) 

58,200,000 

Hongkong 

4,800,000 

United  States 

—97,200,000 
27,100,000 

19,700,000 

—  7,100,000 

—  1,000,000 

7,900,000 

900,000 

—  4,800,000 
(a) 

Oroat  Britain 

i,2oo,666 

300,000 

(a) 

1,200,000 
500.000 

(a) 

All  other 

—  2,100,000 

—      600,000 

—      300,000 

200,000 

Total 

—374,700,000 

—536,300,000 

510,100,000 

510,200,000 

513.000,000 

58,400,000 

a  Less  than  51,000. 


JAPANESE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  REACH  HIGH  MARK. 


The  Japan  Advertiser  states  tliat  for  tlie  first  time  since  the  inauguration  of  the  postal  savings  bank 
system  in  Japan  deposits  in  the  Government  savings  bank  have  reached  more  tlian  400,000,000  yen  (5199,- 
400,000).  The  Iigures  registered  were  400,238,000  yen  (S19!l,5! 8,643).  Compared  with  the  cor- 
responding date  in  191G  the  total  represents  an  increase  of  116,000,000  yen  (557,826,000).  "This  speaks 
much,"  says  the  Advertiser,  "for  the  prosperity  that  all  classes  of  people  in  Japan  are  enjoying  because 
of  the  war." 

PAN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (INCORPORATED). 

Headquarters,  15  Broad  Street,  New  York.  President — John  Bassett  Moore.  Honorary  Presidents 
— Robert  Lancing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  Domicio  da  Gama,  of  Brazil,  the  ranking  Am- 
bassador of  Latin  America.  Honorary  Vice-Presidents — Elihu  Root,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Archer  M.  Hunt- 
ington, Robert  Bacon,  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  Henry  White.  First  Vice-President — Cabot  Ward.  Second  Vice- 
President — John  Barrett.  Third  Vice-President — Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Secretary — Harry  Erwin  Bard. 
Treasurer — Lorenzo  Daniels. 


The  Latin- American  Republics. 


(Data  compiled  by  Director-GeneralJolm  Barrett,  of  the  Pan-American  Union.) 
The  diplomatic  and  other  information  that   follows  under  the  heads  of  the  several   republics  is  intro* 
ductoiy  to  the  data  following  this,  under  the  caption  "Trading  with  Latin  America."     Statistics  as  to  area 
and  population  will  be  found  In  the  Indexed  tabulations  elsewhere.  .   .  .     ^  .    „,    v.     *       t^   ,-■ 

The  Pan-American  Union  is  the  international  organization  and  office  maintained  In  Wa*hington,  D.  C.j 
by  the  twenty-one  American  republics,  as  follows:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia.  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Hayti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nlcaiagua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru  'Salvador  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  It  is  devoted  to  the  development  and  advancement 
ol  commerce  friendly  intercourse,  and  good  understanding  among  these  countries.  It  is  supported  by 
Quotas  contributed  by  each  country,  based  upon  the  population.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director- 
General  and  Assistant  Dh-ector,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Governing  Board,  which  Is  composed  of  tha 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washinatou  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can governments.  These  two  executive  officers  are  assisted  by  a  staff  of  experts,  statisticians,  commercial 
specialists,  editors,  translators,  compilers,  librarians,  clerks  and  stenographers.  The  Union  publishes  a 
monthly  bulletin  in  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French,  which  is  a  record  of  Pan-American  progress. 
It  also  publishes  numerous  special  reports  and  pamphlets  on  various  subjects  of  practical  information.  Its 
library  the  Columbus  lyiemorlal  Library,  contains  33,000  volumes,  16,000  photographs,  121,000  index  cards, 
and  a  large  collection  of  maps.  The  Union  is  housed  in  a  building  erected  through  the  gifts  of  Andrew 
Carnegie.  , 

ARGENTINA. 

President— Br.  Hipolito  Irigoyen.     Vice-President — Sr.  Pelagio  Luna. 

THE   CABINET.  ,  ,      , 

Minister  of  Interior — Dr.  Domingo  E.  Salaberry  (ad.  in.).  Minister  of  Voreign  Relations  and  Worship-- 
Sr.  Honorio  Pueyrredon.  Minister  of  the  Treasury — Dr.  Domingo  E.  Salaberry.  Minister  of  Justice  ana 
Public  Instruction — Sr.  Jose  S.  Salinas.  Minister  of  Agriculture — Sr.  Gambia  J.  Pueyrredon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works — Sr.  Pablo  Torrello.  Minister  of  War — Sr.  Elpidio  Gonzales.  Minister  of  Marine — Sr. 
Federico  Alvarez  de  Toledo.  „ ,  ,    j,    ,„„„ 

Argentina  as  a  republic  with  a  Constitution  dates  from  1853.  The  document  was  revised  In  1866  anfl 
1898.  The  President  is  elected  for  six  years  by  electors  appointed  by  the  fourteen  provinces.  The  National 
Congress  consists  of  thirty  Senators  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  The 
Senators  serve  for  six  years,  the  Deputies  for  four  years.  The  Vice-President  Is  Chairman  of  the  Senate. 
There  are  fourteen  Provinces,  ten  Territories,  and  the  Federal  District  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Governors  ol 
the  Provinces  are  elected  bv  the  people  for  not  ess  than  three  years.     Each  Province  has  its  own  Legis.ature. 

In  Buenos  Ayres  the  Mayor  Is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate.  The  Municipal  Council  is  selected  from  the  taxnayers.  This,  in  general,  is  the  plan  of  all  of  the  city 
Councils  throughout  Argentina.  There  13  no  State  Religion,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Is  supportea 
by  the  public  funds.  Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  The  Supreme  Court  Is  the  highest  tribunal.  Trial 
by  jury  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  but  seldom  used.  Military  service  is  compulsory  between  the 
twentieth  and  fortv-llfth  years.  There  are  five  Military  Districts,  with  a  standing  army  of  about  24,000, 
and  a  reserve  ol  125,000 

BOLIVIA. 

President — Sr.  Jose  Gutierrez  Guerra. 

First  Vice-President — Sr.  Ismael  Vasquez. 

Second  Vice-President — Sr.  Jose  S.  Quinteros. 

THE  CABINET. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship — Sr.  Julio  Zamora.  Minister  of  Interior  arid  Improveinenls, 
St.  Rlcardo  Mujia.  Minister  of  the  Treasury — Sr.  Alfredo  Ballivlan.  Minister  of  Justice  and  Industry— 
Sr.  Julio  Gutierrez.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Agriculture — Sr.  Claudio  Sanjines.  Minister  of  War 
and  Colonies — Dr.  Andres  S.  Munoz.  ...  .         ,„o,^      rro. 

The  Republic  of  Bolivia  was  so  named  In  1825.  The  Constitution  dates  from  1880.  There  are  more 
than  800  miles  of  radways  and  3,000  miles  of  telegraph.  The  President  is  elected  for  four  years  by  the  people 
and  not  eligible  for  the  next  election.  The  Congress  consists  of  sixteen  Senators  (two  for  each  department) 
holding  office  six  years  each,  and  seventy  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  holding  office  four  years  each. 
The  Senators  are  paid  S300  a  month  diu-ing  the  session,  and  the  Deputies  get  SI 5  a  day  when  they  attend. 
The  repubUc  is  divided  into  eight  Departments,  three  Territories,  sixty-five  Provinces,  683  Cantons  and 
twenty-four  Sub-Cantons,  administered  by  Prefects  and  their  subordinates,  the  Prefects  themselves  being 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.     Each  city  has  a  Municipal  Council.  ^        ^        ^,       ^ 

Roman  Catholicism  Is  the  State  Religion,  but  freedom  of  worship  is  allowed,  ihe  boundary  dispute 
between  Bolivia,  Brazil  and  Chile  was  settled  by  treaty  in  1903-1904,  and  that  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  In 
1911-1912,  but  the  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  Is  still  open.  Education  is  free  and  compulsory. 
There  are  universities  at  Sucre  and  La  Paz.  There  is  a  military  school  at  La  Paz  also.  There  are  public 
libraries  in  the  capitol  of  all  of  the  districts.  The  Supreme  Court  has  seven  Judges;  there  are  District  Courta 
of  five  Judges  in  each  Department,  and  every  smaller  community  has  its  system  of  courts.  The  Attorney- 
General  is  head  prosecutor.  Justice  Is  administered  free.  The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs 
duties.  There  la  a  standing  army  of  about  4,000  men.  Every  male  between  nineteen  and  fifty  years  ia 
subject  to  military  service.  ,  ,    ^     .      , 

Approximately  5,000,000  acres  is  under  cultivation.  There  are  no  seaports.  The  greatest  industry  la 
rubber,  to  which  more  than  40.000,000  acres  are  devoted.  Other  products  are  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  2,()00,000  head;  cereals,  cocoa  and  coffee.     Bolivia  has  a  gold  standard. 

BRAZIL. 

President — Dr.  Wenceslau  Broz  Pereira  Gomez. 
Vice-President — Bernando  Montiero. 

THE   CABINET.  .        ,„     , 

Foreign  Affairs — Nllo  Pecaima.  Finances — Antonio  Carlos  de  Andrade.  Public  Works  and  Transport 
Mion — A.  Travares  de  Lyra.  Interior  and  Justice — Carlos  Maximlliano.  Agriculture — Jose  Bezerra. 
Naty — Admiral  Alexandrlno  de  Alencar.     Army — General  Caetano  de  Faria.  ..    -^      ^ 

The  Republic  of  Brazil  dates  from  J889,  when  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  2d  was  put  off  the  throne. 
There  are  twenty  States,  one  National  Territory  and  one  Federal  District,  each  of  the  old  Provinces  forming  a 
State,  with  a  large  share  of  home  rule.  The  National  Congress  consists  of  sixty-three  Senators,  each  serving 
nine  years,  and  212  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  each  serving  three  years.  All  are  chosen  by 
popular  suffrage.  The  President  of  the  Republic  serves  four  years  and  is  not  eligible  for  the  next  term. 
The  election  is  by  the  people,  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes,  the  Presidential  election  being  held  oo 
March  1.     There  is  no  State  Church.     Education  is  free  but  not  compulsory.  .  ,        ,    ,„,™ 

Bio  de  Janeiro  is  administered  as  a  Federal  District.  The  New  Civil  Code  dates  from  Jan.  I.„  1917. 
Coffee  Is  the  chief  product,  then  rubber.    The  cattle  trade  is  extensive  and  there  are  now  more  than  30,000,0011 
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bead,  besides  20,000,000  hogs,  more  than  10,000,000  sheep,  and  more  than  10,000,000  horses  and  mules. 
Military  service  Is  obligatory  between  twenty-one  and  forty-five  years.  Brazil's  standing  army  Is  20,000, 
plus  20,000  mllltla. 

Brazil  Is  about  200.000  square  miles  larger  than  the  United  States,  It  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator  about  three-fifths  the  breadth  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  10  degrees  or  more  into  the  south  temperate 
zone.  From  east  to  west  It  is  four-fifths  or  more  the  breadth  of  South  America  at  its  broadest  point.  The 
eastern  half  of  Brazil  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  except  the  extreme  north,  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous. 
Much  of  the  country  is  rolling  uplands  and  table  lands.  The  north,  except  Immediately  on  the  seacoaat, 
and  west  of  Brazil  are  but  little  settled  or  developed.  The  latter  is  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  River.  To 
the  southwest  is  the  basin  of  the  Rio  del  Plata.  These  two  river  basins  have  heavy  rainfall  and  are  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  dense  forests,  although  in  the  south  on  the  Upper  Paraguay,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio 
del  Plata,  there  are  open  prairie  lands. 

•i  In  Brazil  rubber  Is  classified  for  commercial  purposes  as  .seringa  (about  nine-tenths  of  all),  manltoba, 
mangahelra,  and  sorba.  The  great  bulk  of  the  seringa  Is  produced  from  the  hevea  tree.  The  normal  annual 
production  of  rubber  in  Brazil  is  between  40,000  and  60,000  metric  tone.  About  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  rubber 
Is  exported  to  the  United  States.  Brazil  produces  more  than  half  of  the  world's  total  crop  of  coffee.  The 
normal  export  Is  twelve  or  tWrteen  millions  of  bags,  of  60  j'.ilos  (132  poimds)  each,  yearly.  Tlie  greater  part 
or  this  coffee  is  produced  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

CHILE. 

President — Juan  Louis  Sanfuentes. 
THE  CABINET. 

Minister  of  Interior — SeSor  don  Ellodoro  Yanez.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Senor  don  Eduardo 
Suarez  Mujica.  Minister  of  Justice — Senor  don  Artiu'o  Alemparte.  Minister  of  Finances — Senor  don 
Hlcardo  Salas  Edwards.  Minister  of  War — Senor  don  Oscar  Viel.  Minister  of  Public  Works — Senor  don 
Malaquias  Concha. 

The  Constitution  dates  from  1833  with  subsequent  amendments.  The  National  Congi'ess  consists  of 
thirty-seven  Senators  and  118  Deputies,  all  chosen  directly  by  the  people.  The  President  sei^ves  five  years 
and  Is  elected  by  delegates  named  by  the  people.  The  Presidential  election  Is  held  June  25.  The  republic  is 
divided  into  twenty-three  Provinces,  each  subdivided  into  eighty-ttiree  Departmenta  and  one  Territory,  the 
latter  being  down  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  Stat^  Religion  Is  Roman  Catholic,  but  there  is  freedom  of 
worship.  Education  ia  free  but  not  compulsory.  Military  service  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five. 

Extending  over  38  }4  degrees  of  latitude,  from  17°  15'  to  55°  59'  south.  Chile  has  a  coast  line  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  of  2,627  miles  with  an  average  breadth  of  a  I  ttle  over  100  m  les.  It  includes  all  of  the  territory  south 
of  Peru  from  the  crest  of  the  Andes  to  the  ocean,  extending  to  Cape  Horn  at  the  extremity  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
It  comprehends,  therefore,  every  variety  of  temperate  climate  from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid.  The  most 
significant  fact  about  Chilean  natural  conditions  is  the  amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall.  Beginning  at  the 
north  there  is  almost  an  absolute  desert  with  scarcely  any  rainfall  at  all.  As  one  goes  south  the  precipitation 
Increases  In  proportion  to  the  distance  travelled  until,  i-  the  extreme  south  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  there  is  an 
excessive  ralnfa  1,  amounting  to  over  100  inches  per  annum.  About  the  centre  of  Chile,  where  are  located  the 
oltles  of  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  and  where  is  the  bullc  of  the  popu  ation,  the  rainfall  is  about  equivalent  to 
ihat  of  San  Francisco  and  is  adequate  for  growing  the  plants  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  and  sub-tioplcal 
localities.  In  the  extreme  south  the  country  is  heavily  wooded,  but  as  one  goes  north  and  the  rainfall  be- 
comes less,  the  forests  gradually  disappear  until  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago  there  is  but  little  natural  growth 
of  forest  trees.  North  of  Santiago,  except  in  spots  in  the  mountain  valleys,  there  are  almost  no  trees.  Irriga- 
tion has  been  developed  in  the  north  where  water  from  the  mountain  streams  is  available.  Due  to  the  lacls 
of  rainfall  and  to  the  ocean  breezes  from  the  Pacific,  northern  ChUe  is  not  so  hot  or  oppressive  as  its  geo- 
graphical location  would  indicate. 

There  are  over  5,000  miles  of  railway  in  operation  In  the  country,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  are 
StAte  owned  and  the  remainder  by  private  corporations.  The  main  lines  of  railways  run  north  and  south 
with  side  branches  and  spurs  towai'd  the  mountains  and  to  the  ocean.  The  rallwaj'  system  of  Chile  la 
oonnected  with  the  Argentine  railway  system  through  a  tunnel  under  the  Andes  near  Santiago,  and  with  the 
Bolivian  railway  system  by  lines  running  from  Antofagasta  and  from  Arlca.  There  are  22,334  miles  of 
telegraph  lines  in  the  republic,  of  which  the  Government  owns  over  16,500.  Steamship  lines  extend  from  the 
principal  ports  of  Chile  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  the  principal  lines,  sut)sidized  by  the  Government, 
Operates  from  southern  Chile  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  Panama. 

The  greatest  industries  of  Chile  ai'e  the  mining  Industries:  nitrate  of  soda,  copper,  iodine,  and  borate  of 
S!me.  OI  tliese  the  principal  is  nitrate,  a  soluble  mineral  which  would  be  entirely  washed  out  of  the  soil  If 
aorthem  Chfle  had  any  considerable  rainfall.  Scientists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  caliche,  the  mineral 
ore  from  wldch  the  nitrate  of  soda  Is  extracted.     Chile  has  only  In  comparatively  recent  years  assumed  a 

grominent  position  as  a  producer  of  copper  and  Iron,  and  the  development  of  the  latter  metal  is  yet  in  Its 
Ltancy.    Tlie  production  of  copper  and  copper  concentrates  is  at  present  over  one  hundred  millions  of 
metric  tona. 

*  COLOMBJA. 

Presiieni — Dr.  Jose  Vincente  Concha. 
"First  Designado — Marco  Fidel  Suarez. 
^Second  Designado — Jorge  Holquin. 
THE  CABINET. 
Minister  of  the  Interior — Dr.  Miguel  Abadia  Mendez.     Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Don  Marco  Fidel 
Bufirez.    Minister  of  War — Don  Salvador  Franco.     Minister  of  Finance — Don  Tomas  Suri  Salcedo.     Minister 
9t  the  Treasjiry — Don  Pedro  Blanco  Soto.    Minister  of  Public  Instruction — Don  Emilio  Ferrero.     Minister  of 
Public  Worlds— Don  Jorge  Velez.     Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce — Don  Luis  Moutoya  S. 
♦Desigrated  lor  the  Presidency. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  was  founded  In  1819  and  was  made  a  Federation  of  eight  States,  later  Increasea 
to  nine,  all  coming  In  under  the  Constitution  of  1886.  The  States  were  later  changed  to  Departments  wltb 
Governors  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  There  are  now  fourteen  Departments,  two  Inten- 
flencles,"  anl  seven  Commissariea.  The  Congress  consists  of  thirty-^pur  Senators,  elected  indirectly  tor  four 
pears  each,  md  ninety-two  Representatives,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years  each.  The  President  serves 
Jour  years.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  State  religion.  The  University  of  Bogata  dates  from  1572.  Militai7 
service  is  conpulsory  and  there  is  a  standing  army  of  50,000. 

ColomUa  lies  wholly  within  the  torrid  zone,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  about  one-half  of  the  republio  la 

occupied  by  the  three  branches  of  the  great  Cordillera  into  which  the  mountain  system  of  South  America 

splits  at  theaorthern  end  thereof,  it  possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree  a  variation  ol  climate,  soli  and  tempera* 

tore.     The  nountainous  urea  of  Colombia  comprehends  the  centre  and  western  part  thereof.     The  mountalo 

VBtem  Is  very  much  broken  and  while  three  main  chains  are  recognizable,  as  a  matter  of  ia<:t  there  are  maoy 

i-OBS  lines  aid  elevated  plateaus  which  give  to  the  whole  country  a  character  not  unlike  that  of  Swltzerlaud. 
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The  bulk  of  the  population  of  Colombia  is  located  en  these  elevated  uplands,  although  there  Is  a  considerable 
population  in  the  Atlantic  coast  region.  „  ,,  .    ,        ,.  ,      „  .^  .        v,  ,-    ,  .^ 

About  700  miles  of  railways  are  In  operation^  Gold  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  western  half  of  the  republic 
and  particularly  near  the  Pacific.  Platinum  has  also  boon  mined  to  a  considerable  extent.  Colombia  is  at 
prt.«-ent  the  sncond  country  in  the  production  of  this  metal.  The  gold  production  Is  usually  between  S4,000,- 
000  and  S5  000,000  per  aiinum  and  platinum  about  5600,000.  Coal  is  known  to  OKist  in  several  loc.ll  i<'S  in 
Colombia  and  nearly  all  of  the  coa.st  regiO:i  bolh  on  the  Caribbean  and  on  the  Pacific  Is  rich  in  mineral  oils, 
w-'ich  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  exploited.  The  principal  forest  products  nrc  tagua  and  rubber,  the 
ex'aorts  of  wiiich  arc  something  under  SI, 000, 000  each.  Cattle  are  raised.  At  prcs-^ut  the  principal  cattle 
pi-bduct  exported  is  bides,  of  which  about  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars'  wortli  l-^av?  tlie  country.  About 
on.->-hal[  of  all  the  exports  of  Colombia  in  value  consl.'?cs  of  coffee,  amountin:T  to  817,000,000  a  year.  Banan- 
aa  represent  a  now  iudustry  of  which  sometliiag  over  52,000,000  a  year  are  exported. 

COSTA      RICA. 

Presi(tenl — Sr.  Frederico  Tlnoca  Granados. 

'First  Designado — Sr.  Rafaol  Canes  Mora. 

*Second  Designado — Lie.  Ezequlel  Gutierrez  Igleslr.S. 

THE   CABINET. 

SecretnTij  of  State.  Furcign  lielations,  A  aorney-GcwTal,  Worshiv  and  Charities — Dr.  Carlos  Lara.  Secretary 
of  XnierioT  and  Department  of  Police — Amadcs  Johannlng.  Secretary  of  Treasurv  and  Commerce — Manuel 
Francisco  JIminez  Secretary  of  War  and  Marine — Jose  Joaquin  Tinoco  Granado.l.  Secretary  of  Improve- 
ments— General  Juan  Bautista  Quiros.     Secretary  of  Public  iHStruaion—nobcno  Ercnes  Mesen. 

♦Designated  for  the  Presidency.  ^  .  .,..._        ^       ., 

The  Constitution  dates  from  1871.  The  Constitutional  Con£:r.'RS  consists  of  forty-three  Doputie.i 
serving  four  years  each.  The  President  is  elected  for  four  years.  The  Sl'ite  rollirion  Is  Koman  Catholic,  but 
thp  Constitution  guarantees  freedom  of  worship.  The  standing  army  is  about  40,000.  On  the  Atlantic  side 
the  land  lies  low  and  temperatures  are  higher,  and  there  is  a  heavy  growth  of  forest.s.  Most  of  the  population 
is  on  th"  Pacific  side  and  near  the  ocean,  but  the  principal  port  is  Limon  on  the  Atlantic  side.  There  is  a 
good  rainfall  in  all  of  the  republic,  but  heavier  on  the  Atlantic  than  on  the  Pacific  side. 

There  are  about  430  miles  of  railways  in  Cosia  Rica,  of  which  69  miles  are  Government  owned.  Most  of 
the  railways  are  comprehended  in  the  system  of  the  Northern  Railway  Company,  operating,  also,  the  Costa 
Rica  Railway.  This  system  of  railways  has  its  focus  at  Limon  a.nd  extends  to  the  capital  and  to  other  points 
of  the  interior  and  of  the  west.  There  are  steamshio  lines  connecting  Limon  with  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  on  the  Pacific  side  Puntarenas  with  the  United  States,  Panama,  and  the  South.  In  addition 
there  is  a  coastwiss  service  of  small  vessels  on  both  coasts.  There  arc  known  to  be  considerable  mineral 
deposits  in  Costa  Rica,  but  as  yet  there  is  but  little  mining  except  for  gold  and  this  is  not  on  a  very  large 
scale.     The  export  of  gold,  with  some  silver,  amounts  to  about  8900,000  a  y<'ar. 

The  two  great  industries  of  Costa  Rica  are  bananas  and  coffee,  the  former  accounting  for  more  than 
one-half  in  value  of  all  the  exports  of  the  republic.  In  fact,  Costa  Rica  is  the  great  banana  producing  country 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  its  exports  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  American  republics,  amount- 
ing to  from  10,000.000  to  12,000,000  bunches  a  year.  The  export  of  coffee  represents  usual  !y  from  53,000,000 
to  S3,500,000  annually.     Costa  Rican  coffee  in  Europe  is  considered  among  the  liner  grades. 

DOMINICAN      REPUBLIC. 

Provisional  President — Dr.  Francisco  Heoriques  y  Carvajal. 

THE  CABINET. 

Secretary  of  Interior  and  Police — Fcderico  Henriquez  y  Carvajal.  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs — Jose  M. 
Cabral  y  Baez.  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  Commerce — Lie.  Francisco  J.  Peynado.  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Justice — Erailio  Prudhomme.  Secretary  of  Improvements  and  Communications — Eliseo 
Espaillet.  Secretary  of  War  and  Marine — General  Miguel  Masoaro.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Immigra- 
tion— Eladio  Sanchez.  „  ,         .        ,       r,       ^ 

Dominica  has  had  a  Constitution  since  1844.  The  National  Congre^ss  consists  of  twelve  Senators  and 
twenty  Deputies.  Senators  serve  six  years  and  Deputies  four  years.  The  President  serves  six  years  and  i3 
chosen  bv  an  electoral  college.  There  are  twelve  Provinces,  each  administered  by  a  Governor  appointed  by 
th"  President.  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is  freedom  of  worship.  Education  is  free  and 
compulsory.     Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  custom  duties.     The  army  Is  about  1,000  men. 

The  Dominican  Republic  occupies  the  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo  or  Hayti. 
There  Ls  more  than  350  miles  of  railways  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  of  whlnh  inore  than  ono-half  in  length  are 
owned  by  private  individuals.  Steamship  lines  connect  the  principal  ports  with  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  principal  industries  in  the  republic  are  agricultural,  in  particular  the  raising  oi  cacao  and  sugar  cane. 
Next  to  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic  appears  best  suited  to  the  production  of  cane  sugar  to  compete  with 
the  beet  sugar  industry  of  Europe.  The  exports  of  raw  sugar  in  normal  years  amount  to  over  S.5,000,000 
annually.  The  production  of  cacao  has  advanced  rapidly.  Coffee  and  tobacco  are  produced  in  considerable 
q  lantities.  There  is  some  cotton  grown  and  the  production  of  tropical  fruits,  bananas  and  cocoanuts  is 
advancing.     The  principal  forest  industry  is  the  export  of  woods,  lignum  vitae,  satin  wood  and  mahogany. 

ECUADOR. 

President — Dr.  Alfredo  Banguero  Moreno. 
THE  CABINET. 

Minister  of  Interior — Dr.  Jose  Maria  Ayora.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Dr.  C.  M.  Tobar  y  Borgono. 
IHnisier  of  Finance— ^r.  Miguel  G.  Hurtado.  Minister  of  Public  Insiruclion—Dr.  Manuel  E.  Escudero. 
Minister  of  War  and  Marine — Sr.  Rafel  Pino  Roca.  „,_     „ 

Ecuador  was  made  a  republic  In  1830,  and  the  present  Constitution  dates  from  1906.  The  President 
ferves  four  years.  The  Upper  House  of  Congress  consists  of  thirty-two  Senators  for  four  years  each,  and  the 
Lower  House  of  forty-eight  Deputies  for  two  years  each,  both  elected  by  adults  who  can  read  and  write. 
Tile  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  is  head  Counsel  of  the  State.  The  Constitution  recognizes 
only  tiie  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  churches  and  convents  passing  under  the  control  of  the  State  In  1904. 
Civil  marriages  were  established  by  law  in  1902.  Primary  education  is  free  and  compulsory.  The  standing 
army  is  10,000  men.  j       ,, 

The  higher  mountainous  area,  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  republic,  with  plateaus  and  valleys 
between  the  mountain  chains,  is  from  3,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  the  climate  Is  equable,  tho 
rainfall  less  and  but  little  or  no  forest  growth.  The  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  the  third  division  of 
Ecuador,  is  the  fringe  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Amazon  River.  Here  the  vegetatlo.i,  .as  in  most  parts  of  the 
Amazon  valley,  is  represented  by  a  heavy  forest  growth  quite  different  in  character  from  the  vegetation  or 
the  Pacific  coast.  This  over-the-mountain  region  of  Ecuador  Is  almost  unsettled,  the  only  industries  being 
the  forest  industries,  principally  rubber  gathering.     There  are  numbers  of  uncivilized  Indians  scattered 
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through  this  country,  but  only  here  and  there  a  trading  post  or  other  evidence  of  civilization.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  of  Ecuador  is  located  in  the  uplands,  in  the  valleys  between  the  mountains  and  in  the  coast  region. 
There  are  3G5  miles  of  railway  lines  in  operation  in  Ecuador.  The  greater  part  of  this  mileage  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  line,  extending  from  the  principal  port  of  the  republic  to  the  capital,  a 
distance  of  297  miles.  There  is  a  short  line  of  railways  running  from  Puerto  Bolivar  to  Machala,  Pasage  and 
Guajo.  A  new  line  of  railway  has  begun  construction  from  the  Bay  of  Caraquez  to  Quito.  The  total  lenstii 
of  this  line  is  about  186  miles.  A  railway  is  also  projected  from  Huigra  to  Cuenca.  Steamship  lines  touching 
at  Guayaquil  and  other  ports  connect  with  Panama  on  the  north,  and  with  Europe  through  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  on  the  south.     Cacao  and  coffee  are  the  chief  exports. 

GUATEMALA. 

President — Lie.  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera. 

First  Z>esiff/iarfo— General  Mariano  Serrano. 

Second  Designado — General  Manuel  Duarte. 

THE  CABINET. 

Secretary  of  Interior  and  Justice — Lie.  Jose  Maria  Reyna  Andrade.  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations — 
Dr.  Luis  Toledo  Ilerrarte.  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  Public  Credit — Sr.  Guiliermo  .'^guirre.  Secretary  of 
War — General  Luis  Ovalle.  Secretary  of  Improvements — Sr.  Luis  P.  Mendizabal.  Secretary  of  Puiilic  In- 
struction— Lie.  J.  Eduardo  Giron. 

The  republic  was  founded  in  1847.  There  Is  a  National  Assembly  consisting  of  one  representative  for 
every  20,000  of  population,  and  a  Council  of  State  of  thirteen  members.  The  representatives  are  elected  by 
tlie  people  and  President  together  with  the  Council  of  State.  The  President  serves  six  years.  The  State 
■•cligion  is  Roman  Catliolic,  but  other  religions  are  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution.  Scliooling  is  free  and 
compulsory.  The  standing  army  is  about  86,000,  with  a  reserve  of  41,000.  Conscription  liability  runs  from 
eighteen  to  fifty  years. 

Guatemala  lies  high,  with  altitudes  of  from  4,000  to  11,000  feet.  The  country  is  broicen  by  mountain 
ranges,  with  plateaus  and  valleys.  Tlie  climate  is  not  oppressive  and  is  generally  healthy.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  the  rainfall  good.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  toward  the  Pacific.  There  is  but  little  settlement  on 
the  north  and  a  scanty  settlement  on  the  Atlantic  side.  There  are  500  miles  of  railway.  The  capital  is  con- 
nected with  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Steamship  lines  connect  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  with  Europe 
and  with  the  United  States,  and  on  the  Pacific  with  the  United  States,  other  parts  of  Central  America  and 
Panama.  Although  the  mountains  of  Guatemala  are  known  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  there  has  been  very  little 
development  in  the  mining  indu.stry  in  that  country.  Guatemala  is  an  agricultural  country,  a  coffee-growing 
•country,  the  exports  of  this  product  accounting  for  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports.  Guatemalan 
coffee,  like  that  of  the  other  Central  American  countries,  has  a  reputation  in  Europe,  where  it  brings  high 
prices.     There  has  been  some  development  in  bananas  and  sugar. 

HAYTI. 

President — M.  Philippe  Sudre  Dartiquenave. 

Secretary  for  Foreign  Relations  and  Minister  of  Justice — M.  Edmond  Dupuy.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
■and  Department  of  Commerce — M.  Edmond  Heraux.  Secretary  for  Public  Instruction — M.  Auguste  Scott. 
Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Agriculture — M.  Furcy  Chatelain.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Ecclesiastical 
Afj'airs — M.  Osmin  Cham. 

Hayti  has  been  independent  since  1804.  The  present  Constitution  dates  from  1889.  The  Chamber  of 
Communes  consists  of  ninety-nine  members,  each  .serving  three  years  and  elected  by  the  people,  and  thirty- 
nine  Senators  serving  six  years  each  and  elected  Indirectly.  The  President  serves  seven  years.  The  religion 
ic  Roman  Catholic.     Education  is  free.     The  array  consists  of  5,000  men.  with  a  reserve  of  20,000. 

Hayti  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  and  is  a  land  of  high  moun- 
tains and  valleys.  There  is  a  good  rainfall  and  the  soil  is  productive.  Except  in  the  low-lying  coast  region, 
of  which  there  is  but  little  in  Hayti.  the  temperatures  are  not  excessively  high,  and  in  the  highest  valleys, 
even  in  midsummer,  the  climate  is  agreeable.  Hayti  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  of  all  the  American 
republics,  the  average  being  nearly  200  persons  to  the  square  mile.  There  are  70  miles  of  railway.  The 
principal  means  of  transportation  is  by  water.  There  are  good  harbors  and  landing  places  every  few  miles 
along  the  coast,  consequently  most  of  the  transportation  is  carried  on  by  means  of  steamships,  sailing  vessels, 
and  even  canoes,  from  one  point  to  another.  The  principal  ports  are  the  capital.  Port  au  Prince,  Aux  Cayes, 
Jacrael,  .leremie.  Cape  Haitien,  Gonaives,  and  Port  de  Paix. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish,  and  later  of  the  French,  occupation  mining  was  an  industry  in  Hayti 
and  the  gold  mines  were  celct5rated,  but  at  present  there  is  scarcely  any  mining.  The  industries  of  the 
country  are  now  agricultural,  including  coffee.  Cacao,  of  which  the  annual  production  is  something  like 
3,000  tons,  is  cultivated  with  advantage  in  all  of  the  hot  lowlands.  Cotton  is  grown  extensively  and  there  is 
some  export  of  raw  cotton.  Of  the  forest  industries,  the  principal  are  dyewoods,  logwood  and  fustic,  and 
the  cabinet  wood,  cedar  and  llgnum-vitse.  There  is  also  a  considerable  export  of  orange  skin,  honey,  hides 
and  goatsk  ns. 

HONDURAS. 

President — Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand. 
First,  Second  and  Third  "Designados" — Lie.  Francisco  Escobar,  Dr.  Naziro  Soriano,  Lie.  Antonio  Madrid. 

THE  CABINET. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Dr.  Don  Mariano  Vasquez.  Minister  of  Interior — Dr.  Don  Francisco  J. 
Meiia.  Minister  of  Finances — General  Don  Laopol'lo  Cordova.  Minister  of  War  and  Navy — Dr.  Don 
Jeroiiiino  J.  Reina.  Minister  of  Public  InstrucUon — Dr.  Don  Silverio  Lainez.  Minister  of  Public  Works  and 
Agriculture — Dr.  Don  Manuel  S.  Lopez 

The  republic  is  governed  by  a  charter  proclaimed  in  1894.  The  Congress  of  Deputies  consists  of  forty- 
two  me:obers  serving  four  years  each.  The  President  is  elected  for  four  years.  There  is  no  state  religion. 
Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  The  army  is  2,000  men,  with  S-i.OOO  in  reserve.  Bananas  are  the  chief 
crop.  In  general  the  coiist  lands  lie  high.  Honduras  is  heavily  forested,  but  there  are  open  savannahs  on 
the  uplands  suitable  for  cattle  grazing.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  in  the  western  half  of  the  country 
adjoining  Sjalvador.  The  climate  of  the  uplands  Is  mild  and  agreeable,  but  Ip  the  low-lying  lands  it  is  hot 
and  oppressive.  ,   ,      , 

There  are  about  150  miles  of  railways  in  operation  in  the  republic  extending  from  the  coast  inland. 
There  are  a  number  of  surveys  for  now  railroads  projected,  connecting  the  capital  with  other  parts  of  the 
rcpuliiic.  Steamship  lines  extend  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Honduras  to  tlie  United  States  and  to  the 
principal  European  countries,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  United  States,  to  other  Central  American  ports. 
Panama  and  South  America.  The  principal  ports  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are  Amapala,  Puerto 
Cortpz,  La  Ceiba  and  TrujiUo.  Amapala  is  on  tlie  Bay  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific  side.  The  other  port.s  arc 
on  the  Atlantic.  The  greatest  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  Honduras  has  been  In  mining  and  in 
tlie  production  of  certain  agricultural  products,  principallv  bananas,  cocoanuts  and  coffee.  The  rainin'5  id 
almost  entirely  gold  and  silver,  with  sone  nickel.  For  the  fiscal  years  1913-1914  the  value  of  the  mineral 
fcxpoits  was  S886,966,  all  of  whit  .520,000  was  gold  and  silver  cyanide  precch  except  abouipitates. 
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MEXICO. 

(Contributed  to  The  Almanac  by  the  Mexican  Ambassador,  Senor  Ygnacio  Bonillas.) 

President — Gen.  Venustiano  Carranza. 
The  Cabinet:  Foreign  Relations — Lie.  Ernesto  Garza  Perez,  Acting  Secretary.  Interior — Lie.  Manuel 
Aguirro  Berlanga,  Acting  Secretary.  Fomento — Ing.  Pastor  Roualx,  Secretary.  Finance — Rafael  Nieto, 
Acting  Secretary.  War  and  Marine — Gen.  J.  Agustin  Castro,  Acting  Secretary.  Commerce  and  Industry-— 
Ing.  Alberto  J.  Pani,  Secretary.  Communications  and  Public  Works — Ing.  rilanuel  Rodriguez  Gutierrez, 
Acting  Secretary.  There  are  three  departments  not  members  of  the  Cabinet:  Sanitation — Dr.  J.  M.  Rod- 
riguez, Chaii-man  of  the  High  Board  of  Health.  University — Rector  Lie.  Jose  N.  Maclas,  Attorney-General 
— Pascual   Morales   Molina. 

Area   and   population. 


1        States 

Area 

Popula- 

States 

Area 

Popula- 

r '     ■     AND 

\  Tehritories. 

Square 

tion, 

Capitals. 

AND 

Square 

tion, 

Capitals. 

Miles. 

1910. 

Territories. 

Miles. 

1910. 

Aguascalientes  . 

2,969 

118,978 

Aguascalientes. 

Queretaro 

4,492 

243,515 

Queretaro. 

Campeche 

18,086 

85,795 

Campeche. 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

24,000 

624,748 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

Chiapaa 

27,222 

436,817 

San  Cristobal. 

Sinaloa 

27,553 

323,499 

Culiacan. 

Chihuahua 

89,974 

405,265 

Chihuahua. 

Sonora 

76,619 

262,545 

Hermosillo. 

Coahuila 

63,728 

367,652 

Saltillo. 

Tabasco 

10,072 

183,708 

S.  Juan  Bautlsta. 

Colima 

2,273 

77,704 

Colima. 

Tamaulipas. .  .  . 

32,268 

249,253 

Cludad  Victoria. 

Durango 

42,265 

436,147 

Durango. 

Tlaxcala 

1,595 

183,805 

Tlaxcala. 

Guanajuato. . . . 

10,948 

1,075,270 

Guanajuato. 

Vera  Cruz 

29,283 

1.124,368 

Jalapa. 

Guerrero 

24,996 

605,437 

Chilpancingo. 

Yucatan 

18,565 

337,020 

Merida. 

Hidalgo 

8,575 

641,895 

Pachuca. 

Zacatocas 

24,467 

475,863 

Zacatecas. 

Jalisco 

33,486 

1,202,802 

Guadalajara. 

L.  Calif'a  (Ter ) 

58,328 

52  244 

La  Paz, 

Mexico 

8,949 

975,019 

Toluca. 

Federal  District 

Michoacan 

22,656 

991,649 

Morelia. 

(Ter.) 

579 

719.052 

City  ol  Mexico. 

Morelos 

2,734 

179,814 

Cuernavaca.    p 

Quintana     Roo 

Nuevo  Leon 

23,679 

368,929 

Monterrey.      i 

(Ter.) 

16,638 

9,086 

Santa  Cruz  de 

Nayarlt 

10,951 

171,837 

Teplc. 

Bravo, 

Oaxaca 

Puebla 

35,383 
12,204 

1,041,035 
1.092.456 

Oaxaca. 
Puebla. 

Total 

765,535 

15,063,207 

The  new  Constitution  of  the  United  Mexican  States  was  adopted  by  the  Constituent  Congress  in  the 
City  of  Queretaro  on  January  31,  1917,  and  promulgated  on  the  following  February  6.  Like  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1857,  It  provides  for  a  representative  democratic,  federal  republic,  consisting  of  free  and  sovereign 
States  In  all  that  concerns  their  Internal  affairs,  but  united  in  a  federation  according  to  the  principles  of 
this  fundamental  law.  The  supreme  power  of  the  federation  Is  divided  for  its  exercise  into  legislative, 
executive    and    judicial 

The  National  Congress  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  the  former  consisting 
of  58  members  2  for  each  State  and  tlie  Federal  District,  and  the  latter  of  one  representative  for  each  60,000 
Inhabitants  or  for  any  fraction  thereof  exceeding  20,000  on  the  basis  of  the  general  census  of  the  Federal 
District  and  of  each  State  and  Territory.  Any  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  population  shall  be  less  tlian 
that  fixed  as  above  stated  shall  nevertheless  elect  one  representative.  The  members  of  Congress  are  elected 
by  direct  elections.  Suffrage  is  possessed  by  all  citizens  who  have  reached  the  age  of  18  years  if  married, 
and  of  21  years  if  not  married.  In  the  last  Presidential  election  women  voted  in  the  Federal  District  and 
in  some  States,  and  their  votes  were  counted.  There  is  one  regular  session  of  Congress  from  September 
1  to  December  31,  but  the  President  ol  the  Republic  may  call  extra  sessions. 

During  recess  of  Congress  there  is  a  Permanent  Committee  consisting  of  14  Senators  and  15  Represen- 
tatives appointed  by  the  respective  houses  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  adjournment.  In  addition  to  the  powers 
expressly  vested  in  it  by  the  Constitution,  the  Permanent  Committee  has  the  following  powers: 

I.  To  give  its  consent  to  the  ase  of  the  national  guard  as  provided  in  Article  76,  Clause  IV 

II.  To  administer  the  oath  of  office,  should  the  occasion  arise,  to  the  President,  to  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  the  Superior  Judges  of  the  Federal  District  and  Territories,  on  such  occasions  as  the 
latter  officials  may  happen  to  be  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

III.  To  report  on  all  pending  matters,  so  that  they  may  be  considered  in  the  next  session. 

IV.  To  caU  extraordinary  sessions  In  the  case  of  official  offenses  or  offenses  of  the  common  order  com- 
mitted by  Secretaries  of  Executive  Department  or  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  official  offenses  com- 
mitted by  State  Governors,  provided  the  case  shall  have  been  already  instituted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  in  which  event  no  other  business  of  the  Congi-ess  shall  be  considered,  nor  shall  the  session 
jbe  prolonged  beyond  the  time  necessary  for  a  decision. 

m.  SUPREME  EXECUTIVE'S  POWER. 

The  exercise  of  the  supreme  executive  power  of  the  Union  is  vested  in  a  single  individual  called  "Presi- 
flent  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,"  who  is  elected  by  direct  ballot  for  a  single  term  of  four  years  and  can 
never  be  re-elected.  The  Presidential  term  begins  December  1.  In  the  event  of  the  permanent  disability 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  if  this  occurs  within  the  first  two  years  of  the  respective  term,  tlie  Congress, 
if  in  session,  shall  forthwith  act  as  an  electoral  college,  and  with  the  attendance  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  Its 
total  membersliip  shaJ  chooiR  a  President  by  secret  ballot  and  by  a  majority  vote;  and  the  same  Congress 
shall  issue  the  call  for  Presidential  elections  and  sliall  endeavor  to  have  the  date  set  for  this  event  as  far  as 
possible  coincide  with  the  date  of  the  next  election  of  Representatives  and  Senators  to  Congress.  Should 
the  disability  of  the  President  occur  while  Congress  is  in  recess,  the  Permanent  Committee  shall  forthwith 
designate  a  President  ad  interim,  who  shall  call  Congress  together  in  extra  session  in  order  that  it  may  in 
turn  issue  the  call  for  Presidential  elections  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  Should 
the  disability  of  the  President  occur  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  respective  term,  the  Congress,  if  in  se-ssiou, 
shall  choose  the  substitute  to  conclude  the  period  of  the  Presidential  term;  if  Congress  is  not  in  session  the 
Permanent  Committee  shall  choose  a  President  ad  interim  and  shall  summon  Congress  in  extra  session,  or 
order  that  it  may  act  as  an  electoral  college  and  proceed  to  tlie  election  of  the  substitute  President.  The 
President  .ad  interim  may  be  chosen  by  Congre.ss  as  substitute  President.  The  citizen  designated  as  President 
ad  interim  for  the  purpose  of  calling  elections,  in  event  of  the  disal)illty  of  the  President  within  the  flrat 
two  yeais  of  the  respective  term,  shall  not  be  chosen  in  the  elections  held  to  fill  such  vacancy  and  for  which 
he  was  designated. 

If  the  President-elect  shall  fail  to  present  himself  at  the  beginning  of  any  constitutional  term,  or  the 
election  not  have  been  held  and  the  result  made  known  by  December  1 ,  the  outgoing  President  shall  never- 
theless vacate  office  and  the  President  ad  Interim  chosen  by  the  Congress,  or  in  its  recess  by  the  Permanent 
Committee,  .sl\all  forthwith  assume  the  executive  power.  All  action  taken  hereunder  shall  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  article. 

_  In  case  of  a  temporary  disability  of  the  President,  the  Congress,  or  the  Permanent  Committee  if  the 
Congress  .shall  not  be  in  session,  shall  designate  an  Acting  President  during  such  disability.  If  a  temporary 
oisabillty  shall  become  permanent,  the  action  prescribed  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  taken.  In  the  event 
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X>t  a  leave  of  absence  granted  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  the  person  acting  In  his  stead  shall  not  be 
fllBqualified  from  being  elected  In  the  ensuing  period,  provided  he  shall  not  have  been  in  office  during  the 
folding   of   elections. 

The  President  shall  not  resign  office  except  for  grave  cause,  upon  which  the  Congress  shaU  pass,  to 
which  body  tlie  resignation  shall  be  tendered.  The  President,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
fluties  of  his  ofHce.  s.'iaU  make  the  following  affirmation  before  tlie  Congress,  or  in  Its  recess  before  the 
Permanent  Committee: 

"I  do  solemnly  affirra  that  I  wlU  defend  and  enforce  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico 
and  the  laws  arising  thereunder  and  that  I  will  faithfully  and  conscientiously  perform  the  duties  of  Presl- 
fleat  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  which  I  have  been  chosen  by  the  people,  having  ever  in  mind  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation;  if  I  shall  fail  to  do  so,  may  the  nation  call  me  to  account." 

The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  secretaries:  Foreign  Relations^  Interior,  Fomento  (Pro- 
motion), Finance,  War  and  Marine,  Commerce  and  Industry,  Communications  and  Public  Works,  and  of 
the  Departments  of  Sanitation  and  University,  and  the  Attorney  General.  The  Judicial  power  of  the 
iedcration  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  and  in  Circuit  and  District  Courts,  whose  number  and  powers 
qhall  be  fixed  by  law.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  shall  consist  of  eleven  members;  its  sittings  shall  be  In 
banc  and  its  hearings  shall  be  public,  except  in  the  cases  where  public  interest  or  morality  shall  otherwise 
requii'e.  It  sliall  meet  at  such  times  and  under  such  conditions  as  by  law  prescribed.  No  sittings  of  the  court 
ahall  be  held  without  the  attendance  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  total  membership,  and  all  decisions  rendered 
Shall  be  by  a  majority  vote. 

The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  chosen  to  this  office  in  the  forthcoming  elections  shall  serve  two 
years;  those  elected  at  tlie  conclusion  of  this  first  term  shall  serve  four  years,  and  from  and  alter  the  year 
1923  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Circuit  and  District  Judges  may  only  be  removed  for  mal- 
feasance and  after  impeachment  proceedings,  unless  the  Circuit  and  District  Judges  be  promoted  to  the 
next  higher  gr.ade.  The  same  provision  shall  govern,  in  so  far  as  it  be  applicable  to  the  terms  of  two  and 
four  years  respectively,  to  which  this  article  refers.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  the 
Jollowing    qualifications: 

I.  They  shall  te  Mexican  citizens  by  birth,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  political  rights. 
II.  They  shall  be  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  election.  III.  They  shall  be  graduates  In 
law  of  some  institution  or  corporation- authorized  by  law  to  confer  such  degrees.  IV.  They  shall  be  of  good 
repute  and  not  have  been  convicted  of  any  offense  punishable  with  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment: 
but  conviction  of  larceny,  deceit,  forgery,  embezzlement  or  any  other  offenae  seriously  impairing  their  good 
name  in  the  public  mind  shall  disqualify  them  for  office,  whatever  may  have  been  the  penalty  Imposed. 
V.  They  sliall  have  resided  in  the  country  for  the  last  five  years,  except  in  the  case  of  absence  due  to  public 
flervlce  abroad  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months.  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  shall 
l)e  chosen  by  the  Congress,  acting  as  an  electoral  college;  the  presence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  Representatives  and  Senators  shall  be  necessary  for  such  action.  The  election  siiaU  be  by  secret 
ballot  and  by  a  majority  vote,  and  shall  be  held  as  among  the  candidates  previously  proposed,  one  being 
nominated  by  each  State  Legislature,  as  provided  in  the  respective  State  laws.  Should  no  candidate  receive 
A  majority  on  the  first  ballot,  the  balloting  shall  be  repeated  between  the  two  candidates  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes. 

All  Circuit  and  Dist^jet  Judges  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice;  they  shall  have  such 
qualification  as  by  law  required,  shall  serve  four  years  and  shall  not  be  removed  except  by  impeachment 
proceedings,  or  for  incapacity  to  discharge  their  duties,  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
Of  Justice  may  remove  the  District  Judges  from  one  district  to  another,  or  It  may  fix  theh  seaits  in  another 
Bocality,  as  it  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the  public  business.  A  similar  procedure  shall  be  observed 
In  the  case  of  Circuit  Judges.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  may  likewise  appoint  auxiliary  Circuit  and 
District  Judges  to  assist  in  the  labors  of  such  courts  as  have  an  excessive  amount  of  business,  in  order  that 
the  administration  of  justice  may  be  speedy;  it  shall  also  name  one  or  more  o/  its  members  or  some  Dis- 
trict or  Circuit  Judge  or  shall  designate  one  or  more  special  commissioners,  whenever  It  shall  deem  it  advis- 
able or  on  the  request  of  the  President  or  of  either  house  or  of  any  State  Governor,  solely  for  the  purpose 
Of  inquiring  into  the  behavior  of  any  Judge  or  Federal  Justice  or  Into  any  fact  or  facts  which  amount  to  a 
Violation  of  any  individual  rights  or  to  the  subveraion  of  the  popular  will  or  any  other  offense  punishable 
by   federal   statute. 

The  Circuit  and  District  Courts  shall  be  assigned  among  the  several  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
who  shall  visit  them  periodically,  shall  observe  the  conduct  of  their  Judges,  Usten  to  any  complaint  pre- 
sented against  them  and  perform  all  such  other  acts  as  the  law  may  require.  The  Supreme  Court  ^hall  appoint 
and  remove  at  will  its  clerk  of  the  court  and  other  employees  on  the  roster  established  by  law.  The  Circuit 
and  District  Judges  shall  likewise  appoint  and  remove  at  will  their  respective  clerks  and  employes.  The 
Supreme  Court  shall  choose  each  year  one  of  its  members  to  act  as  Chief  Justice,  with  the  right  of  re-election. 
Each  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  assuming  office  shall  make  an  affirmation  before  Congress,  or  if  this 
Is  In  recess,  before  the  Permanent  Committee,  as  follows:     The  Presiding  Officer  shall  say: 

"Do  you  promise  to  perform-faithruUy  and  conscientiously  the  duties  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
With  whlcli  you  have  been  charged,  and  to  defend  and  enforce  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico 

?,nd  the  laws  arising  thereunder,  having  ever  in  mind  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation?"  To  which 
he  Justice  shall  reply  "I  do."  On  which  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  answer:  "If  you  fall  to  do  so,  may  the 
nation  call  you  to  account."  The  Circuit  and  District  Judges  shall  make  the  affirmation  of  office  before 
6he  Supreme  Court  or  before  such  other  authority  as  the  law  may  determine. 

Mexico  is  divided  politically  into  28  States,  one  Federal  District  and  two  Territories.  Governors  of 
the  States  are  elected  by  direct  ballot  in  the  same  manner  as  the  President  of  the  Republic,  as  are  also  the 
legislatures,  which  consist  of  one  house,  and  the  judiciary  of  each  State.  The  Governors  of  the  Federal 
District  and  Territories  are  appointed  by  the  President.  The  States  and  Territories  are  divided  Into  dis- 
tricts (counties)  and  these  subdivided  into  municipalities  which  elect  their  own  administrative  councils, 
Mavors  and  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Local  elections  nave  been  held  in  the  following  States  where  the  three 
branches  of  the  Government,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  are  now  Installed,  as  well  as  all  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  in  the  same  States.  »    ^  ,         ,  ,, 

Aguascalientes,  Coahulla,  Colima,  Campeche,  Durango,  Guanajuato.  Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  Jalisco, 
Michoacan,  Mexico,  Nuevo  Leon.  Puebla,  Queretaro.  Sonora.  Sinaloa,  San  Luis  Potosl.  Vera  Cruz,  Zacatecaa. 

COAST   OF   MEXICO. 

Mexico  has  a  coast  line  of  1,400  miles  along  the  Mexican  Gulf,  327  miles  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  no 
less  than  4,574  miles  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  including  the  Gulf  of  California  between  the  peninsula  of  Lower 
California  and  the  Mexican  mainland,  measuring  indentations.  On  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  chief  ports  are: 
Matamoros,  Tampico,  Tuxpam,  Vera  Cruz,  Puerto  Mexico  (Coatzacoalcos) ,  Frontera,  Cludad  del  Carmen, 
Campeche  and  Progrego.  On  the  Caribbean  Sea  there  are  two  ports  of  entry:  Ascension  and  Esplritu  Santo, 
also  Payo  Obispo  for  Government  transports.  On  the  Pacific  side  there  are  the  ports  of  Guaymas,  Topolo- 
l)ampo,  Altata,  Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanillo,  Alcapulco,  Puerto  Angel,  Sallna  Cruz,  Tonala  and  San 
Benito,  on  the  mainland,  and  Ensenada,  La  Paz  Bahia  Magdalena.  Santa  Rosalia  and  Muleie  on  the  pea* 
iQSuIar  of  Lower  California. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE   COUNTRY 

Notable  progress  has  been  made  iu  the  extension  of  the  post  and  telegraph  service  In  the  republic. 
There  are  now  about  3.000  post-oflices  of  all  classes.  600  telegraph  stations,  with  25  telephone  and  14  wlre- 
Be88-telegraph  stations.  The  length  of  wires  totals  about  75,000  kilometres  (46,602  miles),  while  an  equally 
efficient  cable  sj:stem  shows  a  total  length  of  cable  amounting  to  775.000  metres  (over  480  miles)  There 
tuiB  been  but  Uttle  activity  In  the  development  of  railway  systems,  owing  to  the  prevailing  political  unrest. 
The  recent  editions  make  a  total  about  16.000  miles.  Mexican  trade  statistics  are  not  available  for  a  date 
Oater  than  June  oO,  1913.     The  following  are  estimates: 

FOREIGN   COMMERCE   (IN  GOLD): 

Year  ended  June  30,  1914.  estimate— Exports,  $176,000,000;  Imports,  S65,000.000.  Total.  8241.000,000. 
Year  ended  June  30,  1915,  estimate— Exports.  $150,000,000,  Imports,  §61,000,000.     Total-  S211,000,000. 

United  States  trade  with  Mexico  for  year  ended  June  30,  1916;  Imports.  897.076.544.  exports,  S48,- 
808,642  The  movement  in  revenue  stamps  has  been  as  follows:  48,189,300  ordinary  revenue  stampa 
amounting  to  5141,698,812.50;  30,365,040  revenue  stamps  for  the  federal  contribution  tax  amounting  to 
820.630,960;  27,269,139  revenue  stamps  in  special  taxes,  amounting  to  S40, 766,044-  87,184,717  tobacco 
Stamps,  amounting  to  $2,810,046.17;  making  a  total  of  193,008.197  revenue  stamps,  amovmting  to  8205,- 
805,862.67. 

Disbursements  from  May  1  to  August  10  last  amount  to  S22, 600,000.  Daily  average  expenditure 
817,000  pesos  silver  (pesos  silver  =  0.50  United  States  currency).  According  to  information  on  record  m 
the  Treasury  Office  throughout  the  republic,  the  stock  of  specie  is  as  follows:  On  May  1  last,  $5,583,722.55. 
On  June  1  last,  .?5.817,000.65.     On  July  1  last,  86,985,922.21.     On  August  1  last,  38,321.028.51. 

OIL    EXPORTATIONS. 

Official  reports  of  the  exportation  of  petroleum  for  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1917,  have  just 
toeen  given  out  by  the  Treasury  Department.  From  the  Tamplco  zone  there  was  shipped  898,359.37  tons, 
wtuch  returned  an  Income  from  taxes  of  S974.256.96  Mexican  money.  From  the  Tuxpam  district  there 
were  exported  284,802.45  tons,  returning  S309.049  taites.  From  the  Port  of  Mexico.  Isthmus  of  Teliuan- 
tepec  there  went  35,315.24  tons,  returning  §46,573,49  In  taxes.  The  gross  total  was  1.218,477.07  tons, 
returning  a  total  of  $1,328,879.45  Mexican  gold,  equivalent  to  $664,439.72  American  gold.  Thla  is  a  trifle 
over  50  cents  per  ton,  or  between  seven  and  eight  cents  per  barrel  American  gold. 

WIRELESS    STATIONS. 

There  are  fourteen  wireless  stations  in  operation,  namely:  . 

A — Mexico.  D.  F.,  Saltillo,  Coahuila;  Vera  Cruz,  Ver.  One  In  each  of  these  three  cities,  of  live  kilo- 
watts radiating  energy  and  approximate  transmitting  range  of  one  thousand  kilometres  (625  mile.s),  under 
ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  in  day  time,  or  double  the  distance  (2,000  Km.  =  1,250  miles)  at  night  under 
esceptlonaiiy    favorable    conditions. 

B — Merida.  Yucatan.  One  station  of  two  and  one-half  kilowatts  radiating  energy,  and  about  eight 
bundred  to  sixteen  hundred  kilometres  transmitting  range  (equivalent  to  600  or  1.000  miles). 

C — Ciudad  Juarez.  Chih.  (Opposite  El  Paso.  Tex.)  One  station  of  two  and  one-half  kilowatts  radiating 
energy  and  about  eight  Iiundred  to  sixteen  hundred  Idlometres  transmitting  range.    (500  or  1.000  miles) 

This  station  was  visited  in  April,  1914.  and  may  have  been  altered  later,  but  not  to  exceed  the  live 
kilowatts    type. 

D — Campeche.  Cam  :  Payo  Obispo.  Quintana  Roo  Territory;  Tuxpam.  Ver.;  Tamplco,  Tam.;  Guaymas, 
Bon.:  Santa  Rosalia.  Baja  Calif  Territory;  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  Baja  Calif.;  Mazatlan,  Siualoa.  One  station 
In  each  of  these  eight  places,  of  one  and  one-half  kilowatts  radiating  energy  and  about  four  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  kilometres  transmitting  range.     (250  or  500  miles). 

E — Xcalak,  Quiniaua  Roo  Territory.  One  station  of  one-half  kilowatt  radiating  energy  to  receive  and 
transmit  messages  only  to  Payo  Obispo  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Quintana  Roo  Territory,  across 
Lake    Chetumal. 

MEXICO'S   VARIETY    OF   CLIMATE. 

(By  John  Barrett.) 

Mexico  has  every  variety  of  climate.  In  the  south  and  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  in  parts  of  the  inter  or  of 
the  centre  and  toward  the  Gulf  there  is  rain  for  ordinary  crops.'  In  some  places  there  is  a  sup3rnuity  of  rain, 
particularly  on  the  Gulf  Coast  in  the  north  and  northeast.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  Gu  f  of  California, 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  rain.  In  large  areas  of  this  portion  of  Mexico  there  is  a  flow  of  streams  from  the  moun- 
tains for  crops  and  pastures.  Irrigation  works  of  considerable  value  have  been  built.  In  other  places 
Irrigation  is  carried  on  in  a  more  or  less  primitive  manner.  By  far  the  major  part  of  Mexico  lies  high  and  the 
country  on  the  whole  is  mountainous  The  exceptions  to  this  general  statement  apply  to  the  coast  lands  on 
both  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  sides  and  to  most  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsular,  but  these  locations  diCfer  very  muca 
among  themselves.  In  the  neighborhood  ol  Vera  Cruz  and  Tamplco  the  land  is  low  and  quite  tropical.  la 
the  Yucatan  Peninsular,  on  the  contrary,  while  there  are  no  great  elevations,  the  country  is  of  a  somewhat  hill  y 
character  and  tlie  cli.iiatc  is  usually  milder. 

There  are  10  000  miles  of  railways  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  mileage  13  included  in  the  system  of  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico,  controlled  by  the  Government,  and  the  remaining  40  per  cent  are  Independent 
roads,  some  ol  which  are  controlled  by  the  State  Governments.  Steamship  lines  connect  Mexico  on  the  Gulf 
Bide  with  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  on  the  Pacific  side  the  United  States,  Canada.  Chma  and  Japan. 
The  principal  ports  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are,  for  imports:  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico.  Progreso,  Coatza- 
ooalcos.  Guaymas,  Mazatlan  and  Santa  Rosalia;  and  for  exports:  Tamplco. Vera  Cruz.  Progre.«!0,  Santa  Rosalia, 
Coatzacoalcos.  Mazatlan.  Isla  del  Carmen,  Campeche  and  Frontera.  Guaymas.  Mazatlan  and  Santa 
KosaUa  are  on  the  Pacific,  the  others  are  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Important  frontier  customs  ports  of  entry 
and  export  from  and  to  the  United  States  are  Laredo,  Ciudad  Juarez,  Ciudad  Porflrlo  Diaz.  La  Morlto, 
Matamoras.  Nogales  and  Agua  Prieta.  •  „„„  „„„  „„„ 

Mexico  is  a  mining  country  The  value  of  Its  output  in  this  industry  represents  over  590,000  000 
annually,  or  which  more  than  two-thirds  are  gold  and  silver,  the  value  of  the  silver  being  about  double  that 
of  the  gold  mined.  Of  the  metals  other  than  gold  and  sliver,  the  principal  are  antimony.  3.000  to  4,00U 
metric  tons  annually:  mercury.  1  to  20  tons:  copper  60,000  tons;  coppe;'  ore,  about  120,000  tons;  zinc  ore, 
dO,000  to  50,000  tons;  non-metals,  asphalt,  about  20.000  tons.  coal.  50,000  to  60,000  tons. 
LABOR  FEATURES  OF  MEXICAN  CONSTITUTION 
(By  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  ) 
•'  The  new  Constitution  contains  a  number  of  provisions  of  Importance  to  labor  some  ol  them  being  la 
aflvance  of  the  generally  accepted  legal  regulations  of  this  country  Exploitation  o(  the  working  classea 
and  their  subjection  to  the  holders  of  large  properties,  which  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Constitution 
Of  1857.  were  some  of  the  evils  that  were  especially  sought  to  be  remedied  In  the  new  instrument.  Many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  old  Constitution  have  been  taken  over  Into  fhe  new  but  the  corrective  effect  of  new 
Seatiu-es  gives  to  these  an  aspect  diff(!rent  from  that  chey  previously  had  Thus  the  prohibition  o:  slavery. 
Which  appears  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  documents,  acquires  a  new  significance  In  view  of  the  provision 
Of  the  new  Constitution  that  no  contract  for  labor  shall  be  binding  except  lor  the  time  fixed  by  law.  ana 
ghall  not  "exceed  one  year  to  the  prejudice  of  the  party  rendering  the  service,  nor  shall  it  In  any  case  wnat- 
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soever  embrace  the  waiver,  loss  or  abridgemenc  of  any  political  or  civil  right.'"     In  case  of  breach,  no  com- 
piUsory  fulfilment  may  be  had,  the  workman  being  liable  civilly  for  resultant  damages. 

FEEEDOM  OP  OCCUPATION. 

Freedom  to  engage  In  any  pursuit  or  occupation  is  guaranteed  by  both  Constitutions,  the  present  one 
inserting  the  provision  that  it  must  be  lawful  and  that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  ol  the  fruit  of  his  labor  except 
by  Judicial  decree.  Orders  for  arrest  or  detention  may  be  issued  only  by  competent  Judicial  authority, 
preceded  by  a  charge,  accusation  or  complaint  lor  the  specific  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment,  sup- 
ported by  an  affidavit  of  a  reliable  party  or  by  such  other  evidence  as  shall  make  the  guilt  of  the  accused 
IJrobable.  No  one  may  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  the  detention  of  persons  shall  bo 'exercised 
only  for  oflenses  meriting  corporal  punishment.  Punishment  of  violations  of  municipal  and  police  regu- 
lations may  consist  only  of  fines  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  36  hours,  the  fines  against  workman  or 
unskilled  laborer  may  not  be  greater  than  the  amount  of  his  weekly  wage  or  salary.  Imprisonment  for 
non-payment  of  such  fine  may  in  no  case  exceed  15  days.  Speedy  trials  must  be  had,  and  the  period  ol 
detention  before  trial  may  not  exceed  the  time  set  by  law  as  the  maximum  period  of  Imprisonment  for  the 
Offense  charged;  the  period  of  detention,  shall  in  alKcasesbe  considered  a  part  of  the  final  sentence. 

The  ownership  of  lands  and  water  is  declared  to  be  vested  originally  In  the  nation,  which  has  the  right 
to  transmit  title  and  to  impose  such  limitations  as  the  public  interest  may  demand,  both  in  the  regulation 
of  the  development  of  natural  resources  and  in  the  division  of  large  landed  estates  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping small  holdings,  establishing  new  centres  of  rural  population,  encouraging  agriculture,  etc.  Legal 
capacity  to  acquire  ownership  of  lands  and  properties  is  possessed  only  by  Mexicans,  native  or  naturalized, 
and  by  Mexican  companies,  and  these  alone  may  obtain  concessions  to  develop  mines,  water  or  mineral 
fuels  within  the  republic.  Foreigners  may  be  granted  the  same  right  11  they  agree  to  be  considered  a3 
Mexicans  in  respect  to  such  property  and  not  to  Invoke  the  protection  of  their  Governments  in  regard  thereto. 
However,  no  foreigner  may  obtain  direct  ownership  of  lands  or  waters  under  any  condition  within  a  zone 
Of  100  kilometres  (62  miles)  from  the  frontiers  and  of  50  kilometres  (31  miles)  from  the  seacoast. 

In  each  State  and  Territory  there  shall  be  fixed  a  maximum  area  of  land  that  any  one  iffdividual  or 
corporation  may  own.  Excess  property  if  not  voluntarily  subdivided,  may  be  subdivided  by  the  local 
Government  by  means  of  expropriation  proceedings  Persons  acquirlug  such  subdivided  lands  have 
twenty  years  in  which  to  make  payment,  the  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent.  The  buyer  may  not 
alienate  his  lands  during  that  period. 

PROHIBITION   OF   MONOPOLIES. 

The  prohibition  as  to  private  and  governmental  monopolies  found  in  the  old  Constitution  is  reproduced 
In  the  new,  with  added  provisions  as  to  punishment  for  accumulating  or  cornering  necessaries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  a  rise  of  price.  Acts  or  measures  which  stifle  or  endeavor  to  stifle  free  competition  In 
any  production,  industry,  trade  or  public  service  are  forbidden:  as  are  also  agreements  or  combinations  by 
producers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  common  carriers  and  the  like  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  competition 
and  compelling  the  payment  of  exorbitant  prices.  Associations  ot  labor  organized  to  protect  their  own  in- 
terests are  not  to  be  deemed  a  monopoly,  nor  are  co-operative  associations  or  unions  of  producers  when,  in 
defense  of  their  own  interests  or  those  of  the  general  public,  they  sell  prime  local  products  directly  in  foreign 
markets.  Such  associations  must,  however,  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  Federal  or  State, 
and  have  special  authorization  In  each  case. 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Mexican  to  compel  the  attendance  of  his  children  or  wards  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  at  either  private  or  public  schools  in  order  that  they  may  receive  primary.instruction 
and  military  training  for  such  periods  as  the  State  laws  indicate. 

NICARAGUA. 

President — General  Emiliano  Chamorro. 

First  Designado — Salvador  Chamorro. 
Second  Designado — Vicente  Rappaccloli. 

THE  CABINET. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations — Dr.  J.  Andres  Urtecho  Minister  of  Interior — Dr.  Alfonso  Solorzano. 
Minister  of  lite  Treasury  and  Public  Credit — Dr.  Octaviano  Cesar.  Minister  of  War  and  Marine — General 
Tomas  Masis.  Minister  of  Improvement  and  Public  Works — Gutierrez  Navas.  Minister  oj  Public  Instruc- 
tion— Gordiano  Herdocia. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Nicaragua  dates  from  1913  The  Congress  consists  of  forty  Deputies  for 
four  years  each  and  thirteen  Senators,  The  President  serves  four  years.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman 
Catholic.  Education  is  free.  The  standing  army  has  2,000.  Military  service  is  obligatory  between  seven- 
teen and  fifty-five  years.  Nicaragua  is  tlie  largest  of  the  Central  American  Republics  and  has  a  great 
variety  of  climates.  On  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  country  is  low-lying,  sometimes  swampy,  with  high  temper- 
atures In  the  Summer  time  and  with  a  dense  tropical  forest  growth.  In  the  western  part  of  the  republic, 
whore  is  located  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  the  country  is  high  and  mountainous,  the  rainfall  is  les3 
and  the  climate  is  healthy  and  agreeable. 

There  are  less  than  200  miles  of  railway  in  the  republic,  located  on  the  Pacific  side,  extending  from  the 
port  of  Corinto  to  Managua  and  other  cities  of  the  interior.  Steamship  lines  connect  with  Nicaraguan 
ports  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  in  the  former  case  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  In 
the  latter  to  the  United  States,  other  Central  American  countries,  Panama  and  South  America.  The 
principal  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side  are  Bluefields  and  San  Juan  del  Norte,  and  on  the  P.aciflc  side  Corinto. 
San  Rafael  and  San  Juan  del  Sur.  The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  particularly  the  cultivation  ot  coffee, 
which  ordinarily  accounts  for  about  one-halt  of  the  total  exports  ot  the  country  Bananas,  sugar  and  cacao 
are  also  produced.  Of  the  forest  industry,  furniture  woods  and  rubber  are  the  principal  There  are  numbera 
of  cattle  ill  the  country,  but  there  is  no  export  ot  nleat  products  except  the  by-products,  hides  principally. 
The  production  of  gold  and  silver  is  attaining  proportions 

PANAMA. 

President — Dr.  Ramon  M.  Valdes. 

*Fiisl  Designado — Clro  L.  Urriola. 

*Second  Designado— Hiunon  P.  AcevedO. 

*Third  Designado — Pedro  A.  Diaz. 

♦Designated  for  the  Presidency. 

THE  CABINET. 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs — D.  Narciso  Garay.     Secretary  of  Finance — D.  Aurelio  Guardia.     Secre» 
tary  of  the  Interior  and  Justice — Dr.  Eusebio  A.  Morales.     Secretary  of  Public  Instruction — D.  GuiUermO 
Andreve.     Secretary  of  Promotion — D.  Antonio  .^ngui^ola.  .     ^  . 

Lies  between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  north  and  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
eouth.  The  Panama  Canal  Zone  runs  across  this  republic.  Panama  has  a  single  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment with  the  regular  division  into  legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  branches.  There  are  eight  prov- 
inces-;   Bocas  del  Toro,  Chiriqui,  Veraguas,  Colon,  Los  Santos,  Code,  Herrera  and  Panama  as  political 
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subdivisions  The  capital  city  is  Panama.  Panama  has  no  navy  and  no  army,  but  has  a  national  police 
corps  of  1,000  men 

The  Independence  of  the  republic  of  Panama  has  been  recognized  by  Colombia  since  1914.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  consist^  of  tliirty-three  members  The  President  serves  four  years  and  is  not  eli- 
gible for  the  next  term.  The  prevailing  religion  Is  Roman  Catholic.  Education  is  free.  The  Canal  Zona 
Is  administered  by  the  United  States 

The  republic  of  Panama  comprises  the  isthmus  of  the  same  name  connecting  Central  America  wltB 
Boutb  America  There  are  two  low  mountain  ranges  inclosing  valleys  and  plains  which  afford  pasture  fot 
cattle,  in  some  or  the  uplands  the  climate  is  agreeable  the  year  round,  but  for  the  most  part  during  the 
Summer  season  Panama  is  hot.  But  lilce  Central  America  and  Mexico,  the  Pacific  side  has  a  more  equa- 
ble climate  on  the  whole  than  the  Atlantic  side.  Outside  of  the  important  cities  and  towns  Panama  la 
thinly  settled  and  the  national  industries  are  largely  forestry  and  Ashing.  The  total  mileage  ol  railways  li 
151  miles  of  which  the  principal  is  a  line  across  the  Isthmus  from  Colon  to  Panama  of  forty-eight  miles, 
with  a  branch  of  three  miles  [o  Balboa,  the  Pacihc  entrance  to  the  Canal.  The  remaining  mileage  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  section  adjacent  to  Bocas  del  Toro  primarily  for  the  transport  of  bananas.  A  number  ol 
railroads  are  projected,  in  particular  a  line  known  as  the  Panama-David  road,  which  will  be  approximately 
360  miles  in  length.  The  greatest  transportation  enterprise  in  Panama  is  the  Canal,  to  which  the  railway 
across  the  isthmus  is  subsidiary.  The  principal  export  is  bananas,  accounting  for  about  two-thirds  of  all 
the  exports  There  is  also  some  cacao  raised  and  exported.  There  has  been  development  in  the  rattle  In- 
dustry and  there  is  a  good  home  market  and  an  export  of  hides  and  horns.  Ivory  nuts,  cocobolo  wood, 
cocoanuts.  rubber   mahogany    tortoise  shell  and  mother-of-pearl  are  also  exports  of  consequence. 


PARAGUAY. 

President — Manuel  Franco. 

Vice-President — Jose  P.  Montero. 

THE  CABINET. 

Mtnister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Manuel  Gondra.  Minister  of  War  and  Navy — Ernesto  Velazquez.  Miti> 
tster  ol  the  Interior — Luis  Klart.  Minister  of  Finance — Eusebio  Gaona.  Minister  of  Justice,  Education  and 
Culture — Felix  Paiva. 

The  republic  ol  Paraguay  is  administered  under  the  Constitution  of  1870.  It  has  a  Senate  of  thirteen 
members  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  twenty-six.  The  President  serves  four  years.  There  are  twenty 
electoral  districts  and  ninety-three  departments,  with  five  military  zones.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  state 
religion,  but  other  creeds  are  permitted.  The  law  of  civil  marriage  dates  from  1899.  The  army  Is  3,000 
men,  with  compulsory  military  service. 

Paraguay  has  a  sub-tropical  climate.  There  are  several  mountain  ranges  of  no  great  altitude.  Mucli 
of  the  country  Is  level  and  prairie-like,  but  much  Is  heavily  forested.  That  part  west  of  the  Paraguay  River, 
called  the  "Chaco,"  is  low  lying  and  swampy,  but  there  are  extensive  areas  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  swamj 
suitable  for  cattle  raising.  There  are  few  people  in  this  section,  and  parts  are  little  explored.  Paraguay, 
east  of  the  Paraguay  River,  Is  Inclosed  between  this  river  and  the  Parana,  both  tributaries  of  the  Rio  d^ 
Plata.  It  is  along  the  Paraguay  and  Parana,  particularly  the  former,  that  most  of  the  population  is  located. 
There  are  232  miles  of  railways  in  a  single  line  in  operation  from  the  capital,  Asuncion,  to  Villa  Encarnacioa 
on  the  upper  Parana  River,  where  connection  is  made  by  means  of  a  train  ferry  with  the  Argentine  system 
across  the  river  Mo.st  transportation  in  Paraguay  is  by  means  of  the  river  system.  The  Paraguay  and 
Its  numerous  branches  afford  easy  and  cheap  communication  for  all  of  western  and  central  Paraguay,  and 
the  Parana  and  its  tributaries  for  the  southern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  country. 

Paraguay  is  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  country,  but  as  yet  these  two  industries  have  been  but 
little  developed  The  prairie  lands  of  Paraguay  are  suited  for  cattle,  the  principal  exports  being  fresh  meat, 
jerked  beef  and  hides.  Fruits,  and  particularly  oranges,  grow  in  the  utmost  luxuriance  in  Paraguay.  It 
has  been  said  that  oranges  are  more  common  in  Paraguay  than  acorns  in  Pennsylvania,  and  as  a  rule  they 
are  almost  as  cheap  The  only  export  of  fruit  is  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay  on  the  south.  Oil  of  pettlgrain, 
extracted  from  the  sour  orange  tree  leaves,  is  an  article  of  export.  Verba  mate  Is  one  of  the  principal  prod- 
ucts ol  Paraguay  and  is  sometimes  called  Paraguay  tea.  It  is  used  In  most  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries and  is  beginning  to  be  used  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  finest  qualities  of  yerba  are  produced 
In  Par  ,guay.  although  the  whole  production  of  the  republic  is  V  than  that  of  Brazil.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  tobacco  are  produced  and  exported  to  Argentina  princip  Uy.  Quebracho  wood  and  extract  are  alsC 
articles  of  importance  In  the  export  trade. 


PERU. 

President — Dr.  Jose  Pardo. 

First  Vice-President — Ricardo  Bentln. 

Second  Vice-President — Vlce-Admiral  M.  Meliton. 

THE   CABINET. 

President  of  the  Cabinet  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Francisco  Tudela  Varela.  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior— German  Arenas.  Minister  of  Justice — Ricardo  Flores.  Minister  of  Finance — Balrtomcro  Maldo- 
liado.  Minister  of  War — Colonel  Cesar  la  Fuente.  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works — Hector  Es- 
cardo. 

Peru  became  an  Independent  republic  July  28,  1821.  It  is  divided  into  nineteen  departments  andT 
three  provinces.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President,  who  is  elected  for  four  years.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  intrusted  to  a  Senate  o?  fifty-two  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  116  members. 
The  Government  owns  and  operates  tae  postal  and  telegraph  lines  in  Peru,  with  the  exception  of  the  rail- 
way telegraphs.     Principal  exports:     Minerals,  sugar,  rubber,  cotton,  wood,  guano,  straw  hats,  petroleum. 

The  Constitution  forbids  any  other  religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  [but  a  ncv/  amendment 
welcomes  all  religions,  the  State  continuing  ti  support  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  convents,  to  which 
it  holds  title.    Education  is  free  and  compuioory.     The  army  consists  of  less  than  7,000. 

The  climate  of  Peru,  except  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  is  not  so  hot  as  its  geographical  loca- 
tion, wholly  within  the  torrid  zoue,  would  indicate.  On  tli™  coast  cool  ocean  breezes  for  most  of  the  day  blow 
from  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  prevents  even  a  high  temperature  from  being 
oppressive.  There  are  1,800  miles  of  railways,  and  3,000  miles  are  projected  or  under  survey  or  construc- 
tion. Steamship  lines  connect  most  of  the  Pacific  ports  of  Peru  with  Europe  by  way  of  the  south,  or  with 
Panama  to  the  north.  CoastwLse  lines  are  in  operation  along  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  of  Peru.  By  way  of 
the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  eastern  Peru  is  in  communication,  through  Brazil,  with  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Iquitos  is  the  principal  Peruvian  port  on  the  upper  Amazon.  Ocean  going  stoamshipa 
make  regular  sailings  from  Iquitos.  The  principal  ports  in  the  order  of  their  importance  arc:  For  imports, 
Callao,  MoUendo,  Salaverry,  Iquitos  (on  the  Amazon),  Paita,  Eten,  Pisco,  Pacasmayo;  and  for  exports, 
Callao,   Paita,  Mollendo,   Salaverry,   Iquitos,   Pisco,  and  Eten. 

The  whole  of  eastern  Peru  is  undeveloped.      There  are  no  industries  except  rubber,  ivory   nuts,  dye" 
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woods  and  like  forest  Industries.  Mining  la  the  great  industry  In  the  mountain  area  and  on  the  Pacific  slope 
of  the  mountains.  The  principal  metal  now  mined  is  copper,  often  mixed  with  sliver.  Lead  and  gold  are 
also  mined  In  considerable  quantities.  Bismuth,  vanadium,  wolframite  and  the  non-metals,  salt  and  borate 
of  lime  are  Important.  Oil  wells  are  in  operation  on  the  sea  coast.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 
of  Peru  is  815,000,000  or  816.000,000  annually.  In  the  coast  country  agriculture  is  developed  to  a  high 
degree.  The  principal  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  cacao  and  fresh  fruits.  The  sheep  and  alpaca  in- 
dustry is  important  In  the  uplands  of  Peru.  The  export  of  sheep  wool  is  about  5800,000  annually,  and  of 
alpaca  about  twice  this  amount.  There  Is  also  a  large  export  of  llama  wool  about  equivalent  to  the  export 
of  sheep  wool.  The  rubber  export  amounts  to  from  24,000,000  to  $5,000,000  annually  and  the  ccttou  and 
sugar  export  to  about  $7,000,000  each. 


SALVADOR. 

President — Carlos  Melendez. 

*Firsl  Designado — General  Jose  Miguel  Batrea. 

*Second  Designado — Dr.  Tomas  Garcia  Palomo. 

*ThiTd  Designado — Dr.  Ramon  Garcia  Gonzalez. 

♦Designated  for  the  Presidency. 

THE  CABINET. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Instrucilon — Francisco  Martinez  Sudrez.  Minister  of  Finance 
— Tomas  G.  Palomo.  Minister  of  War  and  Navy — Enrique  Cordova.  Minister  of  Interior — Cecllio  Bus- 
tamante. 

The  republic  of  Salvador  has  been  such  since  1839.  The  National  Congress  has  forty-two  Deputies, 
three  for  each  department,  elected  by  the  people  and  serving  one  year.  The  President's  term  is  four  years. 
Educatiou  is  free  and  there  is  no  .State  religion.  The  army  has  15,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of  50,000. 
Coffee  is  the  chief  crop.  Salvador  is  nearly  600  square  mlies  smaller  than  New  Jersey.  Although  in  the 
tropics  Salvador,  owing  to  the  mountainous  .lature  of  the  country,  has  a  very  equable  climate.  Tlie  rain- 
fall is  good  and  the  land  fertile,  particularly  in  the  valley  between  the  mountains.  A  railway  linc'  connects 
Salvador's  principal  port,  Acajutla,  with  the  capital,  San  Salvador,  sixty-five  miles.  There  is  a  branch  line 
of  twenty-flve  miles  to  Santa  Ana  and  also  a  line  from  the  capital  to  Santa  Tecla  of  about  nine  miles.  A 
line  from  Ateos  to  Santa  Anta,  for  many  years  out  of  commission,  has  been  recently  rebuilt  and  put  in 
operation. 

The  system  of  the  International  Railways  of  Central  America  which  is  intended  to  connect  the  Sal- 
vadorean port  of  La  Union  with  ports  in  Guatemala  is  under  construction.  The  system  will  give  Salvador 
a  direct  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Acajutla,  La  Llbertad,  and  La  Union,  are  the  principal  ports  in 
Salvador.  From  these  ports  steamship  lines  connect  with  other  Central  American  ports  on  the  Pacific, 
with  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  Panama,  and  South  America.  Salvador  is  pre-eminently  an  agri- 
cultural country,  but  there  has  been  considerable  development  In  the  mining  Industries,  particularly  in 
gold  and  silver.  The  output  of  these  two  metals  amounts  to  about  81,500.000  annually,  of  which  the  greater 
proportion  is  gold.  Coffee  is  the  staple  export,  and  accounts  for  about  80  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  total 
exports.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  trade  In  indigo,  sugar,  balsam  of  Peru  (of  which  Salvador  has  almost  a  com- 
plete monopoly),  hides,  -libber,  and  leaf  tobacco.  There  are  considerable  quantities  of  cattle  in  the  coun- 
try, but  most  of  these  are  consumed  locally  and  only  the  by-products,  hides,  horns,  etc.,  are  exported. 

Ur?UGUAY. 

President — Dr.  Feliciano  Viera. 

THE  CABINET. 

Minister  of  the  Interior — Dr.  Pablo  Varzi.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Dr.  Baltasar  Brum.  Minis- 
ter 0/  I'hMnrc — I).  Fpc';'rlco  Vidiella.  Minister  of  Public  Works — D.  Santiago  RIvas.  Minister  of  Indus- 
tries— Dr.  Justino  Jimenez  de  Arechaga.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction — Dr.  Rodolfo  Mezzera.  Min- 
ister of  War  ana  Marine — Dr.  Baltasar  Brum  (acting). 

The  republic  of  Uruguay  has  stood  since  1828,  with  a  Constitution  dating  from  1830.  It  has  nineteen 
Senators  and  ninety  Representatives  In  Its  Parliament,  the  Senators  serving  six  years  and  the  Represen- 
tatives three.  The  Representatives  are  e'ected  directly  by  the  people  and  the  Senators  are  chosen  by  an 
Electoral  College.  The  President's  term  four  years.  Roman  Catholicism  as  the  State  religion  w;\s  abol- 
i.sned  in  1916.  Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  The  army  is  10,0(10,  with  a  National  Guard  of  4.'l,^■00 
There  are  no  very  high  moimtains  and  the  country  is  the  smallest  in  South  America.  Nearly  all  of  Uru- 
guay Is  arable  and  well  watered.  Being  within  the  south  temperate  zone  it  is  not  subject  Ijo  either  extreme 
heat  or  cold  Its  summers  are  about  lil^e  those  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  while  the  winters  are  much  milder 
than  these  two  States.  There  is  a  good  rainfall  and  most  of  the  country  is  open,  rolling  prairie.  There  are 
some  timbered  areas. 

Uruguay  has  1,600  miles  of  railways,  of  which  over  1,000  miles  are  of  standard  gauge  and  under  State 
guarantee.  Almost  every  plantation  is  In  direct  communication  with  Montevideo,  the  capital,  by  means 
of  a  natural  waterway.  Steamship  Hues  connect  the  principal  ports  with  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  principal  port  is  the  capital.  Montevideo,  and  the  great  bulu  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  co\mtry 
is  carriea  on  through  this  port.  Paysandu,  Mercedes,  Carmalo,  Fray  Bentos,  Casa  Blanca,  Salto  and  Santa 
Rosa  are  important  ports.  Much  of  the  industrial  development  of  Uruguay  is  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
Although  grain-producing,  it  Ls  as  yet  a  cattle-raising  country.  Nearly  all  of  Uruguay  is  one  great  cattle 
range  and  the  exports  from  this  industry  represent  about  nine-tenths  of  all  the  foreign  exports.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  the  meat  industries  of  Uruguay  is  the  preparation  of  tasajo,  or  Jerked  beef.  Most  of 
this  product  goes  to  the  other  countries  hi  South  America  for  consumption. 
URUGUAY  TO  STAND  BY  THE  AMERICAS. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  made  the  following  announcement  In  June,  by  President  Viera: 

"Considering  that,  in  various  communications  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  proclaimed  the  prin- 
ciple of  American  solidarity  as  the  criterion  of  its  international  policy,  understanding  that  the  grievance 
against  the  rights  of  one  country  of  the  continent  would  be  considered  as  a  grievance  by  all  and  provoke 
them  to  uniform  and  common  reaction;  second,  that,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  an  agreement  in  this  respect 
realized  between  the  nations  of  America  wlilch  may  make  the  practical  and  efficient  application  of  such 
ideals  possible,  the  Government  has  adopted  a  watchful  attitude  with  reference  to  its  action,  although  It 
has  signiaed  in  each  case  its  sympathy  with  the  continenl^al  nations  which  have  seen  themselves  obliged 
to  abandon  their  neutrality.  Considering  that  as  long  as  such  an  agreement  is  not  made,  Uruguay,  v/if,hout 
acting  contrary  to  its  sentiments  and  convictions,  could  not  troj,t  the  American  nations,  which  m  defense 
of  their  owh  rights  find  themselves  compromised  in  an  intercontinental  war,  as  belligerents;  and  considering 
that  this  criterion  Is  shared  by  the  honorable  Senate,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  at  a  general  Cabinet 
meeting  decrees:  First,  to  order  that  no  American  country,  which  in  defense  of  its  own  rights  should 
find  itself  In  a  state  of  war  \vlth  nations  of  other  continents,  will  be  treated  as  belligerents;  second,  that 
It  is  ordered  that  existing  decrees  which  may  be  in  opposition  to  this  resolution  are  to  remain  without  lulflU- 
ment;  third,  let  it  be  communicated,  published,  and  so  forth." 


The  League  for  National  Unity. 
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URUGUAY — (Continued.) 


URUGUAYAN  EXPORT  DUTIES  ON  WOOL  AND  HIDES, 
(Cablegram  from  American  Consul,  Montevideo.) 

A  law  of  November  9  Increased  export  duties  on  the  following  products  to  4  per  cunt.,  assessed  on  stated 
valuation  for  fiscal  year  1917-)8.  viz:  Raw  wool,  120  pesos  per  100  kilos:  washed  wool,  200  pesos  per  100 
kilos;  dry  cattle  liides,  80  pesos  per  100  kilo.s;  salted  cattle  hides,  45  pesos  per  lOO  kilos;  sheepskins,  75  pesos 
per  100  kilos;  tallow,  25  pesos  per  100  kilos.  Fulled  wool,  valuation  fixed  later.  New  rates  in  effect  since 
November  9.    (Uruguayan  peso,  S1.03;  kilo,  2.2046  pounds.) 

(The  export  duties  on  the  above  products  in  force  hitherto  are  as  follows:  Wool  of  all  kinds,  1.30  pesos 
per  100  kilos;  dry  cattle  hides,  0.12  peso  each;  salted  cattle  hides,  0.25  peso  each;  sheepskins,  salted,  free; 
sheepskins,  dried,  0.80  peso  per  100  kilos;  tallow,  0.50  peso  per  100  kilos.  An  unverified  report  has  been 
received  stating  that  combed  v/ool  has  been  exempted  from  duty.) 

THE   1917  WOOL  CROP. 

During  the  twelve  months  beginning  October  1,  1917,  the  port  of  Montevideo  wll!  export  from  90,000  to 
92,000  bales  of  wool,  while  8,000  to  10,000  bales  may  be  .shipped  from  Salto,  Paysandu,  and  Mercedes  to 
Buenos  Ayres  for  export.  Uruguayan  exports  will  include  a  certain  amount  of  wool  from  the  Brazilian 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  which  may  be  expected  to  offset  local  consumption  and  perhaps  leave  a  surplus 
of  4,000  or  5,000  bales  to  be  added  to  the  Uruguayan  clip  available  for  exportation.  Wool  shipments  from 
Montevideo  during  the  coming  .season  will  be  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  above  those  during  the  period  from 
October  1,  1916,  to  September  30,  1917.  According  to  unofficial  figures  Montevideo  wool  shipments  for 
the  1916-17  season  reached  the  total  of  77,712  bales.  The  generally  anticipated  inciea.se  of  15  to  20  per  cent, 
over  this  figure  would  give  from  89,000  to  93,000  bales  for  the  1917-18  season.  Wool  shipments  from  Monte- 
video were  as  follows  during  the  last  three  market  and  shipping  years — from  October  1  to  September  30. 


Exported  to — • 

1914-15 

1916-16 

1916-17 

Exported  to — 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

Barcelona 

Bales. 
2,863 
1,896 
2,290 
5,031 

Bales. 
8,650 

Bales. 
2,607 

Liverpool 

Bales. 
1,001 

991 

Bales. 
923 

2,007 

Bales. 
350 

DenmarK. 

Marseille      and      Bor- 

Holland 

1,727 
263 

Norway 

Havre 

Sweden 

3,388 
28,873 
16,409 

12,326 
46,704 

Buenos  Ayres 

13,745 

Genoa 

48,466 
18,886 

Total 

New  York 

81,164 

60,250 

77,712 

.VENEZUELA. 

Provisional  President — Dr.  Victorino  Marquez  Bustlllos.    (General  Juan  Vicente  Gomez  re-elected  In  May, 

1916,  but  has  not  taken  office.) 

First  Vice-President — Dr.  R.  Rojas  Fernandez. 

Second  Vice-President — Caracciolo  Parra  Picon. 

THE  CABINET. 

Minister  of  Interior — Gral.  Ignacio  Andrade.  jvTinister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Dr.  Bernardino  Mosqr.era. 
Minister  of  Finances — Dr.  Roman  Cardenas.  Minister  of  Army  and  Navy — Dr.  C.  Jimenez-ReboUedo. 
Minister  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture.  Commerce,  Mines,  Post  a.i.d  Telegraph — Dr.  CJumersindo  Torres. 
Minister  of  Public  Works — Dr.  Luis  Velez.     Minister  of  Public  Educicion — Dr.  R.  Gonzalez-Rlncones. 

Venezuela  became  free  In  1830  and  its  present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1914.  The  Senate  con- 
sists of  forty  members,  serving  for  three  years  each,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  one  member 
for  each  35,000  of  inhabitants.  The  President  serve.^  seven  years.  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion, 
but  others  are  tolerated.  Education  is  free.  The  array  is  less  than  20,000.  In  the  mountains  and  on  the 
high  plateaus  the  climate  is  mild  and  equable.  There  is  an  abundant  rainfall  for  most  of  the  year  and  vege- 
tation grows  luxuriantly.  The  mountains  and  uplands  are  Ln  the  northern  part  close  to  the  ocean.  Tills 
country  has  the  den.sest  population  of  any  part  of  Venezuela.  On  the  llanos  in  the  south  and  west,-  except 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  there  is  a  very  scanty  population.  The  heavy  forest  country  of  the  south,  border- 
ing Brazil,  Ls  entirely  uninhabited,  except  by  aborigines. 

There  are  GOO  miles  of  railways.  Most  of  the  lines  are  privately  owned,  and  run  from  the  coast  Into 
the  Interior.  Steamship  lines  conr.ect  the  principal  ports  with  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  ports 
In  the  order  oftheir  importance  are,  for  imports:  La  Guaira,  Maracaibo,  Puerto  Cabello,  Ciudad  Bolivar, 
Carunano,  Cano  Colorado  and  Puerto  Sucre;  and  for  exports:  Maracaibo,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guaira. 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  Carupano,  Caiio  Colorado,  and  Puerto  Sucre.  La  Guaira  is  the  port  of  Caracas.  Mara- 
caibo is  on  Lake  Maracaibo,  and  Ciudad  Bolivar  Is  on  the  Orinoco  River.  Mining,  agriculture  and  stock 
raising  have  all  made  considerable  advancement  in  Venezuela,  but  agriculture  Ls  at  present  the  principal 
industry,  and  coffee  and  cacao  the  principal  exports.  Next  In  importance  is  the  cattle  Industry.  The  prin- 
cipal forest  Industry  Is  the  gathering  and  shipment  of  rubber  and  balata  (a  variety  of  rutober).  The  min- 
ing industry  is  represented  principally  by  asphalt  and  gold.  There  has  been  some  development  in  oil  pro- 
duction. 


THE    LEAGUE    FOR    NATSONAS.    UNITY. 

Organized  in  V/ashlngton,  D.  C,  October  8.  Purposes:  "To  create  a  medium  through  which  the 
loyal  Americans  of  all  classes,  sections,  creeds,  and  parties  can  give  expression  to  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  to  a  successful  conclusion  this  new  war  for  the  Independence  of  America 
and  the  preservation  of  democratic  institutions  and  the  vindication  of  the  basic  principles  of  humanity." 

The  officers:  Honorary  Chairmen — His  Eminence  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Frank  Mason  North, 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  of  America.  Chairman — Theodore  N.  Vail,  President  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  Vice-Chairmen — Samuel  Gompers,  President  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  Charles  A.  Barrett,  President  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative  Union  In  America;  George 
Pope,  President  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  Director — Ralph  M.  Easley,  Chairman  National 
Civic  Federation.  Seaetary — D.  L.  Cease,  editor  Railway  Trainmen's  Journal.  Treasurer — Otto  H.  Kahn, 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 
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^Tratfiufi  SSHttlj  Hatiu  America. 

(From  a  special  publication  on  tbe  subject  Issued  in  September,  1917,  by  tlje  Irving  National  Bank 
ol  New  York.) 

IN  order  to  appreciate  the  commercial  possibilities  of  Latin  America,  a  knowledge  of  fundamental 
conditions  is  essential.  Trade  can  be  developed  effectively  only  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

(a)  Physical  conditions,  (b)  Exact  location  with  relation  to  the  United  States  and  competitive  na- 
tions, particularly  distances  between  North  American  ports  and  those  in  Latin  America,  (c)  Geographical 
and  climatic  conditions,  altitudes  etc.,  within  the  individual  countries.  (d>  Conditions  of  the  inhabitants, 
will)  special  reference  to  per  capita  purchasing  power,  (f)  Means  of  transportation  to  and  within  the  rc- 
pul)lics,  port  conditions,  etc.  (g)  Principal  industries,  manufactures,  agricultural  and  mineral  products, 
and  exports,  (h)  iviost  efRcient  means  of  obtaining  maximum  volume  of  sales,  (i)  Tariffs  in  effect.  (J) 
Laws  concerning  commerce,  etc. 

Easiness  methods  in  Latin  America  are  rooted  deeply  In  tradition,  custom,  etc.  The  influence  of 
economic  laws  resulting  from  certain  political  conditions  materially  affect  the  situation.  To  an  extent 
which  the  American  sometimes  fails  to  realize,  climate,  geographical  situation,  and  conseciuently  trans- 
portation, exercise  a  marked  influence.  The  effect  of  tariffs,  the  agricultural  or  mineral  development,  and 
the  extent  to  which  commerce  has  advanced  are  other  features  that  must  be  considered.  They  will  explain 
many  unusual  requests  and  orders.  Latin  America  presents  many  startling  contrasts.  The  state  of  mind 
or  outlook  of  a  merchant  in  a  remote  settlement  in  the  interior  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  an  importer 
in  a  thriving  city  as  highly  developed  as  Buenos  Ayres.  The  underlying  principles  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness are  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  their  application  is  quite  another  matter.  The  culture,  and  even  the 
civilization,  of  such  dealers  is  distinctly  different.  A  study  of  the  trade  conditions  in  Latin  America  will 
impress  the  American  manufacturer  with  a  grave  defect  In  many  manufacturing  plants.  This  is  their  lack 
of  voi-satiljty.  In  order  to  provide  the  units  required  by  Latin  American  importers  (including  size,  qual- 
ities, etc.)  methods  of  rjroduction  must  be  given  greater  flexibility.  Manufacturing  processes  for  domestic 
needs  naust  be  planned  with  relation  to  export  requirements.  The  added  flexibility  will  make  more  likely 
the  winning  of  foreign  markets.  In  many  lines  of  manufacture,  the  principle  of  alloting  a  definite  percent- 
age of  output  for  export,  must  be  adopted.  If  this  is  not  done,  tllling  of  orders  becomes  a  matter  of  chance. 
Foreign  tiade  cannot  be  won  and  held  against  competitors  without  service.  The  Latin  American  dealer 
must  be  convinced  that  he  can  depend  upon  the  American  manufacturer  for  deliveries.  When  this  prin- 
ple  is  established,  the  price  frequently  is  a  secondary  consideration. 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  AIDS  BUSINESS  MEN. 

The  Government,  through  its  several  Bureaus,  aids  American  business  men  to  increase  their  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  Is  not  alone  in  this  important  work. 
The  Department  of  State,  through  ambassadors,  ministers,  commercial  attaches,  consuls  general,  consuls, 
special  agents  and  foreign  trade  advisers,  extends  useful  service. 

Foreign  Trade  Advisers — This  Bureau  is  the  commercial  office  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
foreign  trade  advisers  bear  a  quasi-diplomatic  relation  to  commerce.  It  is  their  function  to  take  up  with 
foreign  embassies  the  subject  of  matters  relating  to  trade.  The  Foreign  Trade  Advisers  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  securing  of  concessions  from  foreign  governments;  assist  in  obtaining  rebates  for  pos- 
sible overcharges  in  foreign  custom  houses;  aid  in  obtaining  information  regarding  business  affairs  which 
require  diplomatic  co-operation;  undertake  consideration  of  commercial  treaties  and  policies.  They  have 
much  to  do  with  analyzing  tlie  effect  of  legislation  upon  foreign  commercial  treaties  and  relations. 

Commercial  Attaches — These  are  appointed  to  foster  trade  development  abroad.  Their  duties 
include  the  analysis  of  trade  problems  and  other  commercial  questions.  They  also  are  expected  to  keep 
in  constant  touch  with  business  developments  in  their  districts,  and  to  report  on  efforts  being  made  by  for- 
oiga  nations  to  obtain  trade  there.  The  commercial  attaches  arc  attached  to  our  embassies  or  legations, 
but  work  directly  under  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

Special  Agents — These  are  Relected  to  make  special  investigations  regarding  the  possibilities  of 
American  trade  in  certain  Unes.  They  are  chosen  preferably  because  of  their  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
the  particular  line  of  business  which  they  are  delegated  to  investigate.  They  usually  confine  their  studies 
to  certain  countries.  When  necessary  they  buy  samples  of  foreign  goods  which  compete  with  American 
products.    The  results  of  their  investigations  are  published  in  "The  Special  Agents'  Series." 

Samples — The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  assembled  a  collection  of  foreign- 
made  goods,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  New  York  Custom  House.  Most  of  these  have  been  forwarded  by 
special  agents  or  commercial  attaches.  Whenever  possible  (provided  the  articles  are  not  too  bulky),  sam- 
ples are  sent  to  American  manufacturers  for  their  inspection. 

Arbitration — Facilities  for  the  arbitration  of  disputes  whioli  arise  in  trade  between  businessmen  of 
Argentina  and  those  in  the  United  vStates  now  have  been  provided.  Through  an  agreement  between  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  Bolsa  de  Comerclo  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Argentina,  dis- 
putes now  may  be  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  arbitration.  This  method  affords  an  easy  means  of  set- 
tling differences  which  may  arise.  Details  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.     This  is  an  unofficial  body. 

International  High  Commission — Tliis  was  a  development  of  the  Pan  American  Financial  Con- 
gress which  met  in  Washington.  D.  C,  in  May,  1915.  The  committees  which  were  appointed  to  consider 
numerous  important  factors  in  connection  with  Latin  American  trade  liave  submitted  their  reports.  Leg- 
islation wliicli  is  necessary  to  make  effective  their  recommendations  will  greatly  simplify  commercial  Inter- 
course between  the  Republics  ol  America. 

American  Consuls — In  building  trade  with  Latin  American  countries,  manufacturers  can  count 
on  the  hearty  co-operation  of  American  consuls,  as  well  as  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce.  It  will  be  found  worth  while  frequently  to  consult  with  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  in  the 
branch  offices  If  they  are  not  easily  accessible,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton. In  many  cases  information  that  may  be  desired  already  has  been  compiled  lor  others,  hence  much 
needless  correspondence  can  be  avoided  by  acting  on  this  suggestion. 

Prepaid  Postage — Great  care  should  be  taken  to  Insure  that  letters  are  fully  prepaid.  If  short  paid, 
the  flue  for  double  tlie  amount  must  be  paid  by  the  consul.  When  letters  require  direct  answers,  return 
postage  should  be  inclosed.  If  this  cannot  be  in  the  shape  of  the  stamps  of  the  country,  an  International 
Post  Office  Coupon  (six  cents)  often  may  be  used.  Letters  relating  to  trade  matters  are  forwarded  through 
the  Department  of  State. 

Consular  Aid  to  Salesmen — The  first  visit  that  an  American  commercial  representative  abroad 
should  make  after  arrival  in  a  city  is  to  the  American  consul.  Although  the  consul  may  not  be  able  to 
render  concrete  aid,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  can  give  some  suggestions  which  may  prove  valuable. 
In  the  routine  of  consular  business,  Information  regarding  the  sale  of  goods  may  develop,  and  this  likewise 
can  be  communicated  to  the  representatives  of  American  houses.  Of  extijemo  interest  is  the  case  with 
Wbich  an  American  salesman,  who  brings  good  letters  to  the  consul,  can  gain  entree  to  the  best  society, 
and  bo  Intrcduced  to  the  officials  of  commercial  organizations.     Such  courtesies  are  invaluable. 

Catalogues  Sent  Consuls — The  Indiaoriminate  sending  of  catalogues  to  American  consuls  should  De 
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condemned  very  strongly.  The  effectiveness  of  catalogues  sent  to  consuls  is  large'y  dependent  upon  the 
activity  and  altitude  of  the  individual  consul.  Certain  coasuls  are  glad  to  dislrib  te  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  catalogues.  Catalogues  thus  sent  invariably  must  be  accompanied  by  price  li!»,  and  discount  sheets, 
together  with  information  regarding  sales  arrangements.  They  should  be  In  the  language  of  the  country. 
In  a  contrary  event,  they  are  just  so  much  waste  paper. 

Samples  Sent  to  Consuls — Occasionally  well  meaning  but  not  fully  Informed  American  manufac- 
turers, without  inquiry,  send  samples  of  their  products  to  consular  representatives.  In  doing  so  they  neg- 
lect to  provide  for  the  duty,  which  in  many  countries  is  exacted  even  on  small  sample  shipments.  Such 
distribution  of  samples  should  not  be  made  without  obtaining,  in  advance,  all  the  facts  regarding  this  fea- 
ture, and  making  provision  for  possible  expenses. 

Branch  Offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce — District  offices:  New 
Yorli,  409  Custom  House;  Chicago,  504  Federal  Building;  Boston,  ISOl  Custom  House;  St.  Louis,  402 
Third  National  Bank  Building;  New  Orleaas,  1020  Hibernia  Bank  Building;  San  Francisco,  307  Custom 
House;  Seattle,  84S  Henry  Building.  Co-operative  oflflces:  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Phiiadel- 
pliia  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Southern  Railvyay  System,  Chattanooga,  South  American  agent;  Portland  (Ore.)  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Greater  Dayton  Association,  Dayton;  Soutliern  Railway,  Cinclniiati.  96  Ingalls  Building. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  POPULATIONS. 

(For  areas  and  population  totals  see  index  for  "Countries  of  the  World.") 

Argentina:  Chiefly  Mestizos  (descendants  of  Spanish  native  intermixture);  foreigners,  about  1,750,000, 
of  which  majority  are  Italians  and  Spanish.    There  are  some  Indians. 

Bolivia:  Mestizos,  550,000;  whites,  250,000;  Indians,  1,600,000;  Wild  Forest  Indians,  130,000;  bal- 
ance miscellaneous. 

Brazil:  Whites,  8,000,000;  mixed  (whites,  negroes,  etc.),  8,000,000;  negroes,  4,000,000;  Indians, 
2,500,000;  balance  miscellaneous. 

Chile:     Whites,  1,500,000;  Mestizos,  2,100,000;  Indians,  1,400,000. 

Colombia:  Whites,  700,000;  Mestizos,  2,300,000;  Indians,  800,000;  negroes,  1,600,000;  balance  mis- 
cellaneous. 

Costa  Riea:    Almost  all  whites;  some  Mestizos;  negroes  about  26,000;  Indians,  5,000. 

Cuba:    Whites  and  Mestizos,  1,700,000;  colored,  680,000 

Ecuador:     Mestizos  and  whites,  700,000;  Indians,  700,000;  miscellaneous,  100,000. 

Guatemala:     Mestizos  and  whites,  700,000;  Indians,  1,300.000;  balance  miscellaneous. 

Hayti:    Almost  entirely  blacks;  a  small  percentage  of  whites. 

Honduras:     Mestizos  and  whites.  392,000.  Indiana,  200,000. 

Mexico:     Whites,  3,000,000;  Mestizos,  7,000,000;  Indians,  5,000,000. 

Nicaragua:    Whites  and  Mestizos,  400,000;  Indians,  negroes,  etc.,  250,000. 

Panama:    Whites  and  Mestizos,  300,000,  negroes.  30,000;  miscellaneous,  57,000. 

Paraguay:    Mestizos  and  whites,  600.000;  Indians,  200,000. 

Peru:    Whites,  900,000;  Mestizos,  1,200,000;  Indians,  3,000,000;  miscellaneous,  400,000. 

Salvador:     Mestizos,  550,000;  whites,  130,000;  Indians,  570,000. 

Santo  Domingo:    Chiefly  Mestizos.    Indian  and  negro  blood  largely  represented. 

Uruguay:    Chiefly  Mestizos  and  whites;  good  percentage  of  Europeans:  Indians,  100,000. 

Venezuela:    Mestizos  and  whites,  2,000,000;  Indians,  550,000;  negroes  (and  mixtures),  200,000. 

The  term  "Mestizos"  means  a  mixture  of  races.  Mestizos  have  resulted  from  the  intermarriage  of 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  settlers  with  the  natives.  There  are  many  degrees  of  piu'ity.  The  complexion  of 
Mestizos  varies  greatly — some  being  very  swarthy  or  dark,  while  others  are  much  lighter. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS. 

Hot  Tropical  Lowlands — These  are  found  in  a  large  part  of  Latin  America.  The  islands  of  Cuba, 
Santo  Domingo  and  Hayti  naturally  are  in  this  category.  They  also  comprise  the  coasts  of  Mexico  on  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides,  likewise  the  republics  of  Central  America.  In  South  America  they  extend 
from  Colombia  to  Argentina  on  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Panama  to  Ecuador  on  the  Pacific.  The  width 
of  the  zone  varies,  but  in  a  number  of  the  countries  the  mountains  begin  not  far  from  the  coast. 

Seml-Tropical  Region — This  is  coexistent  with  the  Tropical  Zone  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  ele- 
vated regions.  In  some  cases  it  results  from  elevation  and  in  some  from  latitude,  as  the  southern  part  of 
Chile. 

Arid  Region — This  region  includes  a  considerable  part  of  Northwest  Mexico  and  the  long,  narrow  strip 
of  the  west  coast  of  South  America.    It  includes  the  Andes  region  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile  and  Bolivia. 

Interior  Swampy  Region — This  embraces  a  considerable  part  of  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally inhabited  and  is  marked  by  vast  forest  growths  of  a  jungle  nature. 

Temperate  Region — This  characterizes  the  uplands  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  highlands  of 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Chile  and  Venezuela.  The  southern  part  of  Brazil,  all  of  Argentina, 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay  also  are  included  in  the  Temper.ite  Zone. 

Mountains  and  Rivers — These,  together  with  plains  and  vafleys,  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  geo- 
graphical, consequently  commercial,  conditions.  Chief  among  tlie  mountains  are  the  Sierra  Madre  ranges 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  the  Andes  Mountains  in  South  America.  Among  the  rivers  may 
be  mentioned  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  Magdalena  and  La  Plata  Still  other  factors  are  winds  and  ocean 
currents,  notably  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.    The  interior  of  Argentina  'Is  typical  of  the  plains. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  most  of  the  countries  agriculture  is  the  chief  source  of  wealth.  This  applies  to  those  wholly  trop- 
ical as  well  as  to  those  lying  in  the  temperate  regions.  Altliough  modern  methods  liave  widely  replaced 
more  primitive  ones,  tliere  still  is  a  vast  field  for  development.  The  use  of  the  most  economical  imple- 
ments, agricultural  machinery,  etc.,  creates  an  enormous  opportunity  for  the  American  manufacturer. 
This  applies  to  the  methods  used  in  cultivating  both  tropical  and  temperate  products.  Among  the  great- 
est sources  of  wealth  in  tropical  agriculture  are  sugar,  coffee,  rubber,  cacao,  medicinal  products,  etc.  Every 
product  of  the  temperate  zone,  including  the  fruits,  is  Icnown  in  Latin  America. 

CATTLE  RAISING 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  in  Latin  America.  The  vast  tracts  of  land  suitable  for 
grazing  make  South  America  one  of  tiie  chief  sources  of  the  world's  supply  of  meat,  hides,  skins,  and  animal 
products.  Goats,  sheep,  hogs,  etc.,  can  bo  successfully  raised.  The  fur  and  skins  of  wild  animals  will  be- 
come an  increasingly  important  article  of  export  in  a  number  of  the  countries.  Packing  plants,  which  re- 
quire Implements  and  tools,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  supplies,  afford  growing  opportunities  for  American 

manufactures.  ,tti.tt,vt^ 

MINING. 
Mining  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  Latin  America  republics  since  its  earliest 
days.  Although  enormous  amounts  of  silver,  gold,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  other  metals  have  been  removed 
from  the  mines  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  even  brighter  than  in  the  past.  Mining  operations  require 
quantities  of  macliinery,  tools,  etc.  In  addition,  the  building  of  railways  and  the  construction  of  other 
means  of  transportation  will  be  greatly  Influenced;  this  development  will  necessitate  many  articles  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture. 
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FOREIGN  INFLUENCES. 

In  certain  of  the  countries  foreign  Influence  Is  very  marked.  This  is  especialiy  true  of  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Chile,  in  which  the  investments  of  English,  capital  are  exceedingly  heavy.  In  all  of  these  coun- 
tries otlior  European  nations  have  made  great  efforts  to  win  trade,  and  many  enterprises  are  dominated  by 
their  nationals.  A  peculiarity  of  tills  situation  is  that  certain  lines  of  commerce  are  largely  in  the  hands 
of  merci\ants  of  certain  nationalities.  Tlius  railways  are  largely  operated  by  British,  tiie  dry  goods  busi- 
ness is  largely  French,  the  hardware  trade  chiefly  German,  the  grocery  and  liquor  lines  Italian  and  Boan- 
Ish.  Practically  all  of  these  merchants  are  greatly  aided  by  the  establishment  of  banks,  conducted  by  their 
own  countrymen,  who  naturally  favor  all  enterprises  in  which  tlieir  nationals  are  concerned. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  total  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  in  the  calendar  year  of  1916  reached 
the  unprecedented  sum  of  SI, 200,793, 000.  as  against  5921,025,000  in  the  previous  year.  This  was  a  gain  of 
approximately  oG%.  E.xports  from  the  United  States  to  Latin  America  during  1916  reached  ,S4S4,000,0Q0, 
as  comp.arcd  witli  $317,644,000  in  1915,  or  an  increase  of  about  52%.  Imports  amounted  to  5776,402,000, 
as  against  8003,381,000,  a  gain  of  8173,000,000,  or  28%.  These  flgui-es  are  an  index  to  the  possibilities  of 
Latin  American  commerce.  Tlie  following  table  shows  for  the  three  years,  1913,  1914,  1915,  the  imports  of 
Latin  America  from  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  France: 


Total  imports. 

1913 

bl, 321, 861, 199 

Percent 

100 

1914 

811,208,634 

Per  cent 

100 

1915 

907,841,133 

Per  cent 

100 

United 
States. 


8330,915,267 
25.03 

253,643,183 
27.1)4 

339,285,239 
41,S2 


United 
Kingdom. 


.5322,757,575 

24.42 

217,189.333 

23.92 

170,023,161 

21.03 


Germany. 


3218,827,871 

16.55 

132,707,139 

14.02 

14.930,490 

1.84 


France. 


3109,954,670 
8  32 

60.344,865 
6.64 

38,195,893 
4.71 


For  tlio  same  period  the  expotls  of  Latin  Amerloa  were  as  follows: 


Total  exports. 

1913 

yi, 552, 750, 952 

Per  cent 

100 

1914 

1,275,312,612 

Per  cent 

100 

1915 

1,657,778,386 

Per  cent 

100 

United 
States. 


§477,939,264 
30.78 

487.106,328 
38.20 

639,580,447 
38.6i) 


United 
Kingdom. 


6329,803,547 
21.24 

284,634,459 
22.32 

372,542,445 
22.46 


Germany. 

France. 

5192,204,270 

§124,137.41.1 

12.38 

7.99 

111,.524,475 

81,706,281 

8.75 

6.41 

531,663 

109,420,693 

0.03 

6.60 

BA_NI€ING  AND  FINANCE. 

The  chief  standard  ia  gold,  which  is  in  u.ss  in  ten  of  the  coi.mtrie.9.  These  are  Uruguay,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  Hayti,  Bolivia,  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba.  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela.  There  is  another  gold 
standard  of  modlrted  form  called  the  "gold  exchange,"  which  has  been  adopted  by  Brazil,  Panama,  and 
Argentina.  Hon<iuras  and  Salvador  have  the  silver  standard.  The  countries  in  which  occur  tlie  greatest 
fluctuations  are  Gnateinala,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  and  Cliile.  In  these  the  currency  is  most  unstable.  The 
United  States  Government  issues  quarterly  tables  of  units  of  value  in  the  Latin  American  countries.  While 
exchange  naturally  varies  materlaliv,  the  cstabilshment  of  dollar  exchange  has  enabled  the  Latin  American 
merchants  to  make  definite  calculations  for  payments  of  their  purchases  in  the  United  States.  Native 
capital  is  represented  in  almost  all  the  financial  institutions  of  Latin  America.  However,  there  has 
not  been  enough  money  to  take  care  of  the  actual  requirements  of  commerce.  Crops  require  financ- 
ing; this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  great  coffee  producing  regions,  and  Is  felt  In  lesser  degree  throughout 
the  agricultural  districts  in  general.  Money  Is  high — interest  rates  running  from  S%  up,  and  12%  is  not 
uncommon.  Banks,  as  a  rule,  have  paid  good  dividends,  and  although  they  have  been  quite  liberal  In 
credits,  generally  have  been  prosperous.  Merelianls  in  most  places  have  arranged  with  banks  for  a  cer- 
tain credit  to  be  extended  to  them.  Against  this  credit  they  are  permitted  to  draw.  The  co-operation 
characteristic  of  American  banking  circles  ia  lacking  and  competition  is  keen.  Business  men  often  liave 
opened  accounts  in  several  banks  and  in  this  manner  obtained  large  lines.  Checks  are  not  as  common  as 
In  the  United  States,  and  actual  money  is  employed  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  North  America.  The 
possibility  of  good  prohts  has  served  to  attract  foreign  capital  to  every  republic  of  Latin  America.  This 
capital  has  had  a  vital  effect  on  the  banking  situation. 

European  nations  long  since  recognized  that  the  extension  of  foreign  trade  was  largely  dependent  upon 
the  export  of  capital.  This  movement  began  in  the  early  1800s,  and  the  Latin  American  countries  were 
recognized  as  particularly  desirable  fields.  Since  1870  English  capital  in  particular  iias  poured  into  South 
America.  The  investments  were  used  principally  for  railway  construction,  development  of  agricultural 
resources,  the  building  of  public  works,  such  as  wharves,  docks,  etc..  and  the  creation  of  banks  Other 
European  nations  closelv  followed  the  British.  To-day  foreign  capital  includes  investments  made  by 
Germans,  Frffich,  Spanish,  Italian,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Austrian,  and  Portuguese  interests.  Latterly  the 
Japanese  have  been  getting  a  footliold,  particularly  in  Brazil.  As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  European 
Investments  in  tiic  southern  republics  may  be  cited  the  following  figures.  They  represent  an  estimate  of 
the  investment  of  British  capital  in  .all  Latin  American  countries  up  to  the  end  of  1913  (South  American 
Journal,  London,  January  7.  1917). 


Argentina 31,788,703,305 

Brazil 1,119,476,375 


MCaIco  . 

Chile 

Uruguay. . . 

Cuba 

Peru 

Guatemala. 
Venezuela.  . 
Costa  Rica. 


807.021,945 

319,691,185 

230,726,965 

222,223,090 

128,291,400 

52,226,100 

39,750,045 

33,300,300 


Colombia 333,270,470 


15,710,000 
14,978,650 
13,904,870 
11,123,500 
6,105,.500 
2,089.600 
76,811,150 
92,572.686 

Total 35,008,673,135 


Honduras. 
Paraguay.  . 
Ecua.dor.  .. 
Salvador.  . 
Nicaragua. 
Bolivia.  ... 
Shi.jping.  . 
Banks 


In  order  to  make  possible  the  issuance  of  bills  of  exchange  on  the  United  States  which  might  be  sold 
to  advantage  by  the  merchants  of  other  countries,  it  was  necessary  to  suply  a  market  for  such  bills  on  the 
Bame  basis  as  sterling  exchange  in  London.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Resei-ve 
Act.  which  permitted  American  banks  to  establish  branches  in  Latin  American  countries  and  also  per- 
mitted the  rediscount  by  the  banks  of  acceptances  covering  the  shipment  of  merchandise  to  and  from  the 
Latin  American  republics,  as  well  as  other  foreign  markets.  As  a  result  of  this  legislation  the  dollar  has 
been  definitely  established  In  international  banking.  Another  result  has  been  the  elimination  of  double 
commission,  which  has  had  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  blUs  drawn  on  London  for  account  of  American  Danks. 
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"~  CREDIT  CONDITIONS. 

In  Latin  America  credit  conditions  differ  materialiy  from  those  prevailing  In  the  United  Slates.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  capital  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  commercial  interests  and  ttie  developraeii  of  natural 
resources.  iVIerchanta  in  many  places  are  compelled  to  extend  credit  to  planters,  and  as  agrloiltiii'e  is  one 
of  Die  chief  resources,  the  dealers  have  to  make  heavy  outlays  before  they  can  realize  thereon.  Another 
marked  dirterence  is  the  necessity  for  investing  heavily  in  freight  and  duty  before  the  merchandise  can  bo 
put  on  sale.  In  .some  countries  the  duty,  asse.s3ed  on  ad  valorem  basis,  averafjos  as  much  as  .5ii  or  6')  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  merchandise.  These  factors  naturally  make  It  desirable  for  the  merchants  to  obtiiin 
al  the  time  possible,  hence  their  desire  for  long  credits.  The  general  character  of  credit  risks  i«  good.  Latin 
Americans  of  the  best  class  have  a  high  regard  for  their  credit,  and  expect  to  meet  their  obligations.  Un- 
fortunately, in  many  cases,  because  of  the  monetary  system,  excliange  fluctuates  greatly,  and  rrierchants 
who  otherwise  might  meet  their  bills  and  acceptances  promptly,  delay  their  settlements  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  losses  which  would  result  from  payment  on  days  when  exchange  would  be  particularly  dlsadvan- 
tfn^eou."!.  There  is  complaint  in  some  quarters  (from  export  couimission  houses  in  particular)  that  80uie  of 
the  Latin  American  dealers  imnecessarily  abuse  their  correspondents  in  the  matter  of  non-payment  of  ac- 
cepted drafts.     This,  Uke  other  abuses,  must  be  guarded  against. 

Reports  relative  to  Latin  American  houses  may  be  obtained  from  practically  the  same  sources  as 
tbose  in  the  United  States.  They  are  as  follows;  (a)  American  banks  having  correspondents  in  Latin 
America;  (b)  foreign  or  American  houses,  whose  names  are  given  as  reference,  or  noted  by  the  salesman; 
(o)  mercantile  agencies;  (d)  foreign  banks  with  whom  Latin  Americans  have  filed  their  references;  (e)  banks 
or  financial  institutions  in  the  Latin  American  country  where  orders  originate;  (f)  home  office  of  Ameri- 
can bank  with  branch  in  Latin  America;  <g)  business  organizations,  such  as  the  Philadelphia  Commerciul 
Museum,  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers; 
(h)  exchange  service  conducted  by  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  and  other  bodies;  (1)  express 
companies  v/lth  foreign  departments;  (j). foreign  trade  papers,  journals,  etc. 

THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  TYPE. 

The  Latin  Americans  shotUd  have  special  consideration  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  form  a  very  large 
part  of  the  population.  They  are  white  and  of  the  "Mestizo"  type,  which  is  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian 
blood.  In  some  of  the  countries,  notably  Brazil,  there  arc  a  good  many  mulattoes,  a  mixture  of  black  and 
white.  In  almost  all  of  the  countries  the  largest  part  of  the  population  is  Indian.  Merchants  are  developed 
from  all  these  classes,  but  from  the  "Mestizo"  come  large  buyers.  Latin  American  traits  naturally  vary, 
but  they  safely  may  be  generalized  as  follows:  Exceedingly  liospltable  to  those  who  are  well  introduced; 
very  polite,  not  only  In  social,  but  in  business  Intercourse;  punctilious  to  a  degree.  The  North  American 
should  note  particularly  their  regard  for  politeness  and  should  not  handicap  liimself  by  ignoring  it.  In 
the  main  they  are  Interested  In  modern  methods  and  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  new  Ideas.  With 
this  characteristic  they  combine  a  certain  spirit  of  conservatism  which  must  be  recognized. 

LEGAL  FORMALITIES. 

When  opening  offloea  in  Latin  America  the  matter  of  registration  of  business  houses,  agencies,  etc., 
must  be  carefully  looked  after.  TUe  transaction  of  business  is  considered  illegal  unless  conducted  In  a  cer- 
tain prescribed  form.  These  details  are  not  onerous  and  the  American  Consul  can  give  the  necessary  infor- 
mation as  to  how  to  begin  business  properly.  In  this  connection  the  necessity  for  the  frequent  use  of  Gov- 
ernment stamped  paper  should  be  remembered.  Latin  American  governments  make  a  strong  pol'nt  of 
this  feature  and  there  usually  is  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  just  how  and  when  It  must  be  employed. 

Legiil  proceedings  should  be  avoided  at  almost  any  cost.  "Keep  cut  of  the  courts"  in  the  Latin  Amei'- 
Ican  countries  Is  advised  by  all  authorities.  The  court  costs  are  expensive  and  the  procedure  usually  Is  so 
prolonged  that  It  Is  often  best  to  compromise  at  a  loss  ratiier  than  to  engage  in  protracted  legal  action. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
This  group  includes  the  republics  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama.  These  countries  lie  immediately  southeast  of  Mexico  and  offer  a  promising  field  for  American 
commercial  development.  In  the  main,  they  are  mountainous,  but  practically  every  kind  of  climate  la 
represented.  The  needs  of  the  people  must  be  considered  In  relation  to  climate.  The  trade  fields  in  the 
republics  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  are  sharply  divided  by  the  mountains  in  the  Interior.  There  ts  prac- 
tically no  communication  except  by  horse  or  muleback  between  the  interior  and  the  Atlantic  Coast.  This 
must  be  considered  In  granting  agencies,  as  tlic  cities  on  the  east  coast  cannot  be  canvassed  successfully 
from  other  partjs  of  the  republic.  Certain  products  may  require  local  agencies  in  each  of  the  countries. 
In  that  event  the  respective  capitals  may  be  chosen.  Some  manufacturers  prefer  to  grant  agencies  to  men 
In  Panama  who  make  periodical  trips  to  the  other  countries.  San  .Jose,  Costa  .Rica,  or  Guatemala  arc  the 
looatlo/is  of  houses  which  operate  throughout  Central  America.     Less  frequently ,  the  other  capitals  are 

The  coast  cities  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  should  be  visited  frora  New  Orleans.  Close  proximity 
to  this  southern  port  of  the  United  States  gives  the  merchants  of  that  city  certain  adva)itages.  The  other 
countries  are  canvassed  by  salesmen  who  tiavel  either  north  or  south  along  the  Pacllio  Coast.  They 
usually  are  expected  to  visit  at  least  the  following  towns:  In  Panama  (Atlantic  Coast)  Boc.os  del  Toro, 
Colon  and  Panama;  Nicaragua,  Corinto,  Leon,  Managua,  Granada;  SaU'ador,  Sonsonate  and  San  Sal- 
vador. In  Honduras,  Amapaia  and  Tegucigalpa;  i.'i  Guatemala,  Guatemala  City  and  Quezaltenango.  If 
the  traveller  has  time,  there  are  other  important  commercial  cities  whose  volume  of  business  Is  not  so  large 
which  may  be  vl^sited  to  advantage.  The  most  comfortable  tii.ie  in  which  to  trave',  Is  the  dry  se.i.9on,  which, 
roughly  speaking,  extends  from  November  to  April.  Many  firms  find  it  advisable  to  visit  the  more  im- 
portant towns  twice  a  year  In-order  to  obtain  tiie  business  for  Clu-istmas  and  Easter  supplies  Agricultural 
products  contribute  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  these  republics.  The  chief  product  is  coffee.  Second  in  im- 
portance is  the  bana'ia.  The  latter  Ls  responsible  for  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  republics  of  Honduras,  Costa 
Rica,  Panama  and  Guatemala.  The  growth  of  cacao  is  assuming  constantly  increasing  importance.  Other 
agricultural  products  are  grown  and  are  being  developed.  Sugar  and  indigo  are  produced.  Cattle  rais- 
ing ts  growing  in  importance  and  many  hides  and  skins  are  exported. 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  republics  of  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.  In  the 
others  traces  of  these  metals  have  been  found,  but  mining  has  not  assumed  the  importance  which  It  enjoys 
In  the  republics  mentioned,  where  the  operations  of  mining  companies  contribute  greatly  to  the  national 
wealth.  The  inhabitants  of  Central  America  are  chiefly  Mestizos  and  Indians.  The  latter  make  up  the 
largest  portion  of  the  population  in  the  republics  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  '  In 
Costa  Rica  the  population  Is  almost  entirely  Mestizos,  the  percentage  of  pure  Indian  blood  being  very 
small.  In  Panama  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  there  is  very  large  representation  of 
w  3ro  blood.  This  is  due  to  the  employment  of  negroes  in  the  cultivation  of  the  banana.  Europeans  and 
other  foreigners  are  found  in  all  the  republics,  but  not  In  large  numbers. 

Because  of  the  large  Indian  population  of  Guatemala,  the  imports  of  that  republic  are  very  much  less 
than  in  Costa  Rica.  The  character  of  the  purchases  also  differ  greatly.  Costa  Rica  can  consume  many 
products  which  are  not  salable  except  In  limited  quantities  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala.  The 
regulations  lor  assessment  of  customs  duties  on  samples  vary  materially.  Generally  speaking,  bond  may  be 
given  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  samples  within  a  stated  length  of  time.  In  many  lines  the  markets  are 
dominated  by  the  United  States.  The  European  war  created  a  market  for  American  products  which  hereto- 
fore had  been  supplied  by  Europe.  Practically  every  kind  of  article  can  be  sold  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
and  the  sale  is  dependent  upon  the  per  capita  wealth  and  buying  power  ol  the  various  republics. 
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THE  WEST  INDIAN  ISLANDS:  CUBA,  SANTO  DOMINGO,  HAYTI. 

Cuba  is  far  more  highly  developed  than  either  Santo  Domingo  or  Hayti.  Their  climates,  in  the  main, 
are  very  similar.  In  Cuba,  Havana  is  generally  selected  as  the  city  from  which  all  points  in  the  island  are 
canvassed.  It  is  in  easy  commimication  with  all  the  rest  of  the  republic.  At  the  extreme  other  end,  Santiago 
occasionally  may  be  useful,  particularly  where  business  is  highly  developed.  In  Hayti,  Port  au  Prince,  the 
most  Important  centre,  is  chosen  usually.  In  the  main,  the  business  of  the  republic  may  easily  be  looked 
after  from  this  point.  In  Santo  Domingo,  the  city  of  San  Domingo  may  be  selected.  Santiago  or  Puerto 
Plata  also  are  chosen  by  certain  manufacturers.  Havana  is  easily  accessible  from  the  Gulf  ports,  as  well  aa 
Irom  New  York. 

Santo  Domingo  can  be  approached  from  New  York,  while  there  now  is  a  steamship  line  which  supplies 
service  between  the  island  and  Porto  Rico.  In  Cuba  a  salesman  practically  may  choose  his  own  route.  In 
Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo  this  is  influenced  largely  by  the  irregular  sailing  dates  of  steamship  lines.  Here 
the  cost  of  travelling  is  high.  The  traveller  must  decide  after  visiting  the  capitals  of  Hayti  and  SantojDomingo 
whether  it  will  pay  him  to  visit  other  places  as  well.  As  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  the  Winter  is  the  most 
desirable  time  for  travel.  While  the  heat  in  the  Summer  is  great,  it  is  not  as  oppressive  as  the  heat  in  the 
Northern  United  States.  As  far  as  business  is  concerned,  this  is  influenced  largely  by  the  crops.  While 
sugar  is  being  ground,  merchants  usually  are  busy  and  aim  to  have  well  assorted  stocks  for  that  period. 
They  also  desire  to  provide  themselves  with  good  assortments  for  their  Easter  business  and  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Travellers  must  arrange  their  trips  in  order  to  obtain  the  business  sufficiently  far  in  advance  In 
order  to  insure  shipments  to  meet  these  conditions.  The  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  all  of  these  republics  are 
agricultural.  Cuba  depends  chiefly  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  although  the  laising  of  fruits  is  growing  in  im- 
portance. In  Santo  Domingo  and  Hayti  a  considerable  portion  of  the  products  is  made  up  of  tobacco, 
cacao,  cotton,  etc.  Other  items  of  export  are  iron  and  copper  ore,  hardwoods,  hides  and  skins,  sponges, 
beeswax,  logwood,  etc. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  vary.  In  Cuba  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  population  is  colored, 
mulattos  and  blacks.  The  whites,  however,  are  greatly  in  the  majority.  In  Hayti  almost  all  the  people 
are  negroes,  the  percentage  of  foreigners  being  very  small.  In  Santo  Domingo  there  is  a  very  large 
population  that  is  of  Spanish  descent,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  African  and  Indian  blood.  In  the  latter 
country  are  many  Syrian  merchants.  Cuba  is  the  largest  buyer  of  American  goods  among  the  Latin  American 
countries.  The  poorer  classes  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Hayti  are  not  able  to  purchase  in  the  same  proportion 
aa  the  better  paid  Cubans.  Cuba  is  an  excellent,  although  highly  competitive  market  for  all  kinds  of  goods. 
The  regulations  regarding  customs  duties  should  be  studied  before  the  salesman  takes  his  departure.  In  the 
case  of  Cuba,  the  regulations  are  particularly  strict,  it  being  necessary  to  advance  the  value  of  the  duty  on 
samples.  If  exported  within  a  certain  period,  the  money  is  returned.  In  the  other  countries  bond  may  be 
given.  These  republics  afford  an  excellent  market  for  many  lines  of  manufacture.  Cuba  can  consume 
practically  everything  either  of  a  staple  or  novelty  nature.  Santo  Domingo  and  Hayti  offer  less  desirable 
markets,  but  the  staples  for  the  common  people  make  up  an  important  share  of  the  Imports.  The  improving 
economic  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santo  Domingo  will  make  that  a  better  field  for  American  manu- 
facburers. 

CHILE,  PERU  AND  BOLIVIA. 

This  group  of  republics  lies  in  the  western  part  of  South  America.  They  have  much  in  common  and 
fundamental  trade  conditions  as  well  as  the  physical  characteristics  are  fairly  similar  in  eich  of  the  countries 
(especially  in  Peru  and  Bolivia).  The  climates  represented  cover  a  wide  range,  due  principally  to  the  great 
differences  in  altitude  and  to  proximity  to  the  equator.  The  length  of  Chile  is  so  great  that  all  climatic 
conditions  are  known.  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  usually  are  considered  together,  being  so  near  to  each 
other,  iviany  firms  maintain  houses  in  both  cities.  Agents  are  established  in  either  place,  but  a  good  many 
find  it  desirable  to  locate  in  the  port  (Valparaiso)  from  which  they  easily  can  work  north  or  south.  For 
highly  specialized  lines  requiring  more  than  one  central  agency,  Valdavia,  In  the  south,  and  Iquique,  In  the 
north,  are  both  important.  In  Peru  the  chief  port  is  Callao,  but  agencies  generally  are  located  in  Lima, 
which  is  but  a  few  miles  distant.  The  eastern  half  of  Peru  is  extremely  tropical  and  the  port  Iquitos  must  be 
approached  from  the  Atlantic.  Because  of  the  magnificent  distances  in  Peru,  the  respective  claims  of  other 
centres  also  must  be  considered,  particularly  Arequipa,  which  is  important  commercially.  Other  cities  are 
TrujlUo  and  Cuzco.  Bolivia,  with  Its  ca:ital.  La  Paz,  also  must  be  given  special  consideration.  A  central 
agency  may  be  established  in  La  Paz,  but  because  of  the  expense  of  travelling,  the  business  conditions  and 
outlook  in  other  parts  of  the  country  must  be  seriously  studied.  Oruro  is  a  headquarters  for  many  important 
bouses. 

The  traveller  may  approach  these  republics  from  the  north  or  the  south.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether 
the  cities  of  Bolivia  should  be  visited  first  by  way  of  the  Peruvian  port  of  Mollendo,  or  by  way  of  Antofagasta. 
The  traveller  should  decide  this  point  after  a  serious  study  of  all  phases  of  the  matter  before  leaving  the 
United  States.  Attention  also  should  be  paid  to  the  other  important  cities  en  route.  Bolivia  has  a  fairly 
marked  temperate  climate,  the  seasons  being  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  United  States.  The  various  sections 
of  Chile  must  be  studied  separately  because  of  their  very  great  length.  The  variation  in  rainfall  also  is 
marked,  there  being  practically  none  in  the  north,  and  a  superabundance  in  the  south.  In  Peru  the  condi- 
tions ate  similar  to  those  in  Bolivia.  From  a  business  standpoint,  in  the  case  of  seasonal  lines,  visits  must  be 
calculated  so  as  to  insure  sufficient  time  for  the  execution  of  orders  and  for  the  arrival  of  merchandise  before 
the  Winter  and  Spring  holidays. 

The  resources  of  these  three  republics  are  numerous.  Chile's  chief  dependence  Is  upon  nitrates,  but 
there  are  important  copper  mines  and  other  metals  are  found.  In  Peru,  the  copper  mines  have  been  particu- 
larly productive,  but  gold  and  silver  also  are  mined.  Bolivia  is  world  famous  for  its  tin,  silver  and  copper. 
Agriculture  also  Is  varied,  •'practically  all  crops  of  the  temperate  as  well  as  tropical  zone  being  produced. 
Peru  is  especially  famous  for  sugar  and  cotton.  Rubber  also  is  shipped  from  the  Amazon  region.  Copper, 
Panama  hats,  wool,  etc.,  are  other  exports.  In  Chile  are  found  all  the  grains,  while  in  Bolivia,  particularly 
in  tne  Amazon  region  many  medicinal  plants  as  well  as  rubber  are  found.  Cattle  raising  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  in  all  of  the  republics  there  are  tracts  particularly  adapted  to  grazing.  Fruits  also  are 
raised,  particularly  in  the  altitudes  for  which  they  are  especially  adapted.  Coffee,  likewise,  is  produced. 
Neither  Peru  nor  Bolivia  are  especially  adapted  to  manufacturing.  In  Chile  there  has  been  a  marked  de- 
velopment in  the  manufacturing  industries  and  there  are  numerous  factories,  mills,  tanneries,  etc.  Tho 
government  is  particularly  interested  in  developing  business  in  this  line. 

These  republics  constitute  a  fine  and  growing  market  for  American  products  of  many  kinds.  The 
per  capita  wealth  and  importations  vary,  but  an  increasing  p  rcentage  of  the  people,  especially  in  Chile, 
are  able  to  buy  many  things  which  heretofore  were  not  available.  In  Chile  particularly  there  is  a  demand 
tor  appliances  and  accessories  in  the  machifiery  line,  while  in  all  three  republics  the  demand  for  mining 
machinery,  etc.,  is  increasing.  The  inhabitants  of  Chile,  Peru  and  Bolivia  differ  somewhat.  There  is  a 
greater  similarity  between  those  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  than  with  those  of  Chile.  There  are  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Indians,  but  out  of  a  total  population  of  2,300,000  not  more  than  750,000  arc  of  the  upper 
class.  In  Chile  the  difference  in  the  various  classes  is  less  marked  than  perhaps  in  any  of  the  other  republics. 
The  people  are  chleQy  the  development  of  European  intermixture  with  natives,  but  greater  opportunities 
having  been  given  the  latter  than  in  some  republics,  their  condition  is  more  advanced.  In  Peru  the  per- 
centage of  the  really  white  Inhabitants  is  quite  small,  while  the  Mestizos  form  the  next  largest  class,  and 
the  Indians  the  largest  of  al'. 
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TRADING  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA— ConrtTjwd 

"  VENEZUELA.   COLOMBIA.   ECUADOR. 

This  group  of  republics  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America.  They  have  many  features  In 
common;  their  climates,  physical  charact-rlstics.  and  general  commercial  position  resemble  each  other  very 
closely  One  of  the  chief  ports  of  Colombia  is  Cartagena.  This  is  an  important  commercial  centre,  but 
not  quite  so  important  as  ■sarranquilla,  which  lies  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  River  Mag- 
dalena  For  the  Atlantic  Coast  region,  an  agency  may  be  established  in  Barranquilla,  as  firms  there  also 
frequently  canvass  the  interior.  The  capital  is  Bogota,  which  likewise  is  Important,  being  about  a  week's 
journey  up  the  river  and  over  the  mountaliis.  The  Cauca  Valley  is  very  important,  and  Medillin  often  i£ 
selected  for  another  agency.     ,    .    ^     ^  .,  .^      ..       .  ^  \.^  •.  ,  „      „       .i. 

The  chief  port  of  Venezuela  is  La  Cuayra.  and  the  city  of  Caracas,  the  capital,  usually  offers  the  most 
promising  place  for  an  agency.  Maracaiho  lll<ewise  may  be  suggested  because  of  its  importance  in  the 
w^teru  region  of  Venezuela.  In  Ecuador,  Guayaquil  ig  the  chief  port  and  business  point.  It  is  here  that 
agencies  most  frequently  are  established  and  the  country  is  canvassed  from  this  place.  The  City  of  Quito, 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty-flve  mile-  Inland,  also  offers  certain  advantages.  At  scattered  points  there 
are  other  good  places  to  work.  The  uplands  of  these  republics  are  pleasant  or  cold  all  the  time.  The  most 
enjoyable  time  at  which  to  visit  the  other  regions  is  from  December  to  April.  Consideration  also  should 
be  given  to  the  commercial  requirements  for  the  arrival  of  merchandise  at  the  proper  moment  for  sale, 
which  is  after  harvest.  In  all  three  republics  the  chief  dependence  is  placed  upon  agriculture.  Because  of 
the  wide  range  of  climates  and  altitudes,  the  variety  is  a  very  large  one.  In  the  case  of  all  three  republics, 
coffee  and  cacao  are  the  most  important  items,  but  rubber,  tobacco,  ivory,  nuts,  and  In  Colombia,  bananas, 
also  are  important  items.  Cattle  raising  offers  particular  advantages  and  there  Is  a  good  business  in  the 
shipment  of  hides  and  other  animal  products.  The  mineral  wealth  contributes  materially  to  the  income 
of  Colombia,  and  gold  has  been  taken  from  the  republic  for  many  years.  There  are  other  minerals  besides, 
and  the  resources  in  this  respect  are  still  in  their  infancy  as  regards  development. 

In  none  of  these  countries  has  manufacturing  assumed  an  Important  aspect.  There  are  innumer- 
able small  plants  to  supply  local  needs,  but  manufacturing  is  not  done  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  next  few  years  will  see  the  growth  of  small  factories.  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  northern 
States  mainly  are  Mestizos  and  Indians.  In  Ecuador  the  percentage  of  Indians  is  particularly  large.  In 
both  Colombia  and  Venezuela  there  is  a  larg-  number  of  negroes.  The  travellet  whose  territory  covers  these 
countries  usually  comes  by  way  of  Ven^izuela,  visiting  successively  the  port  of  La  Guayra,  then  Caracas, 
then  Maracalbo-  later  the  ports  of  Colombia  are  considered,  and  thence  the  trip  to  the  interior  to  Bogota. 
Frequently  travellers  who  do  not  object  to  hard  travelling  continue  on  to  the  Pacific  Coast  leaving  by  the 
port  of  Buenaventura,  th-n  to  Guayaquil,  in  Ecuador,  and  to  the  capital,  Quito. 

ARGENTINA,  BRAZIL,  PARAGUAY  AND  URUGUAY. 

In  no  other  group  of  countries  In  Latin  Amer  ca  is  it  so  important  to  consider  the  proper  division  ot 
territory.  The  distances,  as  a  rule,  are  great.  In  the  case  of  Brazil,  three  weelts  sometimes  are  required 
for  the  delivery  of  mall  from  one  part  to  another.  The  difference  between  North  and  South  Brazil  la 
marked,  consequently  the  northern  cities  should  not  be  included  in  the  same  territory  as  the  southern. 
Naturally,  Rio  de  Janeino  is  of  greatest  importance.  In  tl  e  nortli,  an  important  city  is  Para,  in  which  an 
agency  also  may  be  estaolished,  likewise  in  Bahia.  Besides  these  there  are  other  important  points,  includ- 
ing Sao  Paulo,  which,  next  to  Rio,  is  the  largest  city  in  Brazil.  Santos,  the  great  coffee  port,  also  is  entitled 

In  Argentina  agencies  generally  are  established  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  parts  of  the  republic  are 
canvassed  from  that  place.  The  important  cities  ot  Tucuman  and  Mendoza,  in  the  west  and  northwest, 
have  to  be  considered  as  distributing  points,  as  do  also  Cordova,  Rosario  (for  the  northern  part),  and 
Bahia  Blanca  (for  the  southern  and  southwestern  parts).  Some  American  houses  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  conduct  their  business  in  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  from  Buenos  Ayres,  but  in  the  case  of  Para- 
guay, the  city  of  Asuncion  may  be  made  the  general  point  of  distribution.  In  Uruguay,  there,  of  course,  13 
Montevideo,  which  for  general  purposes  also  may  be  used.  There  are  certain  other  cities,  but  an  intensive 
Study  of  the  trade  situation  on  the  ground  would  be  necessary  in  their  consideration. 

It  generally  is  the  custom  for  travellers  who  are  given  these  countries  of  South  America  to  work,  to 
begin  In  Northern  Brazil,  visiting  successively  Para,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  and  then  Rio.  From  this  point 
trips  are  made  to  the  more  important  inland  cities.  Thence  the  journey  is  continued  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
again  trips  must  be  made  to  the  interior,  depending  upon  the  plans  of  the  traveller.  Montevedlo,  In  Uru- 
guay, or  Asuncion,  in  Paraguay,  are  next  in  order,  and  may  be  successively  canvassed.  It  Is  only  a 
night's  ride  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Montevedlo.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  travel  in  the 
tropical  part  of  Brazil  in  the  months  corresponding  to  our  Summer.  In  Argentina  the  climate,  differences 
are  less  marked,  as  13  also  the  case  in  the  other  republics.  The  needs  of  the  particular  trade  or  industry 
Should  be  studied  In  order  to  determine  the  most  strategic  time  at  which  to  arr  ve. 

In  the  case  of  Brazil,  coffee  is  of  the  first  importance,  rubber  second.  Other  products  are  known  and 
are  coming  into  greater  importance  as  items  of  export,  including  medicinal  plants,  cacao,  cotton,  etc.  In 
Argentina  the  chief  products  are  cereals,  and  the  business  of  second  importance  is  meat  packing  and  cattle 
raising;  the  pliiins  of  the  Argentine  lend  themselves  peculiarly  to  this  industry.  Manufacturing  plants  are 
growing  in  number,  both  in  the  Argentine  and  in  Brazil.  In  Uruguay  the  cat  le  industry  and  agriculture 
are  the  chief  sources  of  wealth.  Hides,  skins,  tallow,  etc.,  are  exported.  Paraguay  has  a  number  of  semi- 
tropical  products,  such  as  Paraguay  tea  or  mate,  hardwoods,  quebracho  extract,  oranges,  etc.  The  rais- 
ing of  wheat  and  cattle  growing  also  are  of  importance. 

There  is  no  mining  in  Paraguay  and  very  little  in  Uruguay.  Brazil,  however,  has  Important  diamond 
fields,  while  other  deposits  of  minerals  are  known  to  exist,  including  iron,  coal  and  manganese,  which  are 
receiving  attention.  In  Argentina,  mining  has  assumed  no  importance,  but  a  marked  development  may 
be  expected  in  both  of  these  countries. 

Inhabitants — There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  people  in  these  various  republics. 
In  Brazil  there  is  a  very  important  colored  strain,  the  color  line  not  bsing  sharply  drawn.  In  A.rgentlna 
the  European  nations  have  contributed  materially  to  the  population,  particularly  Italians  and  Spaniards. 
There  is  a  very  considerable  Mestizo  population  which  is  largely  of  the  better  classes.  Uruguay  likewlsa 
has  a  large  Mestizo  population,  althoui'h  tliere  is  a  considerable  admixture  of  Europeans,  especially  Ital- 
ians and  Spaniards.     In  Paraguay  tiie  people  are  mixed,  and  the  number  of  Indians  is  large. 

Per  Capita  Imports — In  two  of  those  countries  the  percentage  of  Imports  in  relation  to  the  populatiott 
Is  rather  large,  especially  Argentina,  of  about  SIT.OO,  and  Uruguay,  S42.00.  Paraguay  is  less,  being  about 
510.00,  and  in  Brazil,  about  S13.60. 

Goods  in  Demand — The  wealthy  classes  of  these  republics  can  afford  to  buy  all  luxuries,  as  well  as 
the  more  staple  products.  Generally  speaking,  almost  anything  that  can  be  exported  finds  a  market  In  one 
or  another  of  the  regions  oi  these  republics. 

THE     INTERCOLLEGIATE     PROHIBITION     ASSOCIATION. 

President— V>.  Leigh  Colvin.  First  Vice-President— HauieX  A.  Poling.  Second  Vice-President— Max- 
well Hall.  Secretary — Elon  G.  Borton.  Treasurer — Harry  S.  Warner.  Mark  R.  Shaw,  Samuel  W.  Gratn^ 
well.  Generai  Secretary — Harry  S.  Warner.  Financial  Secretary — Mark  R.  Shaw.  Headquarters.  188 
West  Madison  Street.  Chicago,  111.  ^ 
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ARCENTINE    EXPORTS    FOR    THE    FIRST    EIGHT    MONTHS    OF    1917. 

(Consul  General  W.  Henry  Robertson,  Buenos  Ayres.) 
DuT,  principally  to  the  lack  of  shipping  space,  the  exports  during  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year 
were  considerably  smaller  than  for  the  same  period  last  year  with  the  exception  of  quebracho  logs,  butter, 
Bheep3l;ins,  borBebides,  wool,  tallow,  and  frozen  beef.     The  comparative  figures  are  as  follows: 


AnTICLEfl, 

JANUARY- 

AUGUST 1 

1 

ARTICLES. 

Jan^uary-augdst — 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1915. 

Wheat •«•• 

Tons. 

765,919 

695,327 

61,958 

231,697 

11.441 

8S7 

1,263 

428 

75,799 

56,120 

5,965 

4.514 

Tons. 

1,597,578 

1,562.440 

495,331 

573.221 

29,939 

2,148 

4,. 548 

3.->4 

74,779 

62,096 

4.237 

11,977 

Sheepskina 

Tons. 

11,841 

880 

96,840 

1.370 

22,642 

Number. 

5,173 

1,124,948 

2,007,485 

121.358 

*3,642,510 

1,123,637 

Tons. 
S  861 

IvIsJze  >■•••«••••••• 

Goatskins , . . . . 

?  358 

Linseed  ....■• 

Woo! 

82  772 

Oats     

Hair 

2,012 
15  304 

Barley 

Tallow 

Canary  seed 

Horses 

Dry  cattle  hides 

NuTnbcr 

Malt 

14,864 
1  121  455 

Quebracho  logs 

2,123,916 
31  659 

Quebracho  extract 

Butter 

♦3,304,745 
1,484,761 

Hay 

Fi'ozon  .sheep 

*  Quarters. 

PARAGUAY    TRADE    FOR    FIRST    SIX    MC^3TKS    OF    1917. 

According  to  the  Direccion  General  de  ISstadistica  of  the  Paraguayan  Government,  the  total  value 
of  Imports  and  exports  of  Paraguay,  by  countries,  in  gold  pesos  of  S0.S65  American  currency,  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30,  1917,  is  as  follows,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1916: 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Country. 

Jan.-June, 
1916. 

Jan.-June, 
1917. 

Jan.-June, 
1916. 

Jan.-Jime, 
19)7. 

Argentina 

5738.201 

8,135 

31,268 

39,015 

835,107 

9,645 

103,428 

59.381 

207,3.'54 

19,863 

14,940 

3926,576 

99,481 

43.125 

16,532 

821,052 

6,54'- 

25,571 

169,406 

529,816 

19.747 

34,419 

51,756,772 

5,265 

49,878 

S2.507.57Q 

Brazil    *. . . 

1,626 
78,394 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

28,033 

55,945 

34,193 

72,761 

111,885 

108,472 

456 

16,357 
1  440 

Holland 

Italy 

39  095 

Spain 

215  002 

United  States 

136  481 

Uruguay 

268.253 

Other  countries 

847 

Total 

32,126.267 

32,730,573 

32.123,760 

33,265,365 

The  values  herein  given  are  based  on  the  fixed  valuatioos  specified  in  the  Paraguayan  tariff  of  1909, 
so  that  the  actual  values  of  Imports  and  exports  are  50  per  cent,  greater  than  those  indicated  In  the  tables. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  six  months  of  1917  practically  doubled  in  value  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  in  1916.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  goods  imported  from  Argentina  are 
not  products  of  that  country,  but  are  from  other  countries,  and  a  large  part  of  the  exports  to  Argentina, 
particularly  hides,  meats,  and  tauning  extr.acts,  are  merely  exported  through  Buenos  Ayres  agents  to  other 
countrie.'j.  

EXPORTS  Q?  AR^EKiCAE^-SaADE  DYESTISFFS. 
(By  the  Dep.'^.rtment  of  Commerce.) 
Of  all  the  industries  created  or  developed  as  a  direct  result  of  war  conditions,  none  has  shown  more 
rapid  progre:^.  uan  American  dyestuffs.  From  only  seven  establishments,  in  v^hich  528  people  were  en- 
gaged in  producing  6,619,729  pounds  of  coal-tar  colors,  valued  at  51,123,699  in  1914,  the  industry  has  de- 
veloped until  now  it  not  only  supplies  the  domestic  demand  for  colore  but  has  even  invaded  the  foreign 
market  In  European  neutral  and  allied  countries— Canada,  Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil,  British  India,  and 
Japan.  , 


Articles  and  CotmTRiEs 
TO  WHicn  Exported. 

JUL 

V— 

Seven  MONTHa  Ending  July — 

1916. 

1917. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs 

8687,555 

■5497.1 06' 
205,024 
576,579 

.51,270,251 

54,084,343 

•S7  1.53  fiRi) 

Aniline  dyes 

t497,100 

Logwood  extract 

t205,024 

All  other 

t576,579 

Total,  dyes  and  dyestuffs 

8687,555 

r,1.278,709 

31,270,251 

54,084,343 

58,432,398 

Exported  to — 

France ' 

530,139 

29,662 

56,870 

22.031 

128,758 

135,442 

2,689 

22,096 

30,820 

S203,691 
66,854 

■"iooUto" 

303,527 
80,551 
34,729 
43,610 
152,414 
117,608 
36,156 
79,399 

318,152 

237,662 

5,922 

13,814 

439,187 

347,733 

413 

25,400 

3,862 

577 

98.244 

79.285 

3237,558 

610,.'531 

333,994 

175,680 

483,458 

1,190,655 

99,697 

134,457 

95,080 

93,048 

132,863 

497.4  J  6 

5505,784 

Italy 

1.103,900 

Russia  In  Europe 

57,083 

Spain 

779  497 

United  Kmgdom 

1  924  325 

Canada 

997.337 

Mexico 

413,114 

Argentina 

214,941 

Brazil 

British  India ° 

954,109 
408,750 

Japan 

27,924 
200,518 

416  239 

Other  countries 

656,719 

•Figures  cover  period  from  January  1.  to  June  30,   1917      t  July  only 

It  is  understood  in  the  trade  that  plans  are  under  way  for  entering  foreign  markets  on  a  large  scale. 


England's  Machinery  Trade  in  1917. 
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ARGENTirJA'S     FOREIGN     TRADE     FOR     FIRST     HALF     OF     1917. 

Figures  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917,  compiled  by  the  Direccion 
General  de  Estadistica  de  la  Nacion  show  the  exports  for  the  first  half  of  1917  amounted  to  $305,272,013, 
as  compared  with  5246,057,367  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1916;  and  the  Imports  were  $88,830,152 
and  $104,966,451   for  the  same  periods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports,  all  amounts  being  given  In  Ai'gentine 
gold  pesos  equivalent  to  SO. 964  American  currency: 


COTTNTRIES. 


Imports  from. 


jan.-juue, 
1910. 


Jan.-June, 
1917. 


EXPORTS  TO. 


Jan.-June, 
1916. 


Jan.-June, 
1917. 


Austria-Hungary 

Beigiiun 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Empire: 

Canada 

South  Africa 

United  Kingdom 

J      Other  possessions 

Chile H. 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

France 

French  possessions 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  States 

Uruguay 

All  other  countries 

To  "Order" 


Pesns. 

8, 

138, 

223, 

5,300, 

482, 

8, 

31,225, 

1,613, 

502, 

149, 

482, 

227, 

9, 

7,881, 

5. 

263, 

5, 

12,069, 

491, 

3,123, 

980, 

548, 

1.141, 

123, 

6,507, 

842, 

964, 

11, 

28,439, 

1,168, 

22, 


,765 
,176 
,47S 
,471 

568 
,769 
3/7 
996 
794 
813 
777 
,229 
810 
450 
,075 
,5.38 
067 
,221 
851 
835 
887 
973 
376 
472 
288 
716 
748 
528 
679 
295 
223 


Pesos. 

4,753 

30,535 

186,915 

7,020.292 

161,338 

24,804 

21,768, .'>41 

963,993 

541,128 

111,763 

616,037 

67,195 

4,349 

5,750,717 

4,093 

91,290 

2,733 

6,064,660 

499,787 

1,618,706 

520,738 

475,490 

1,328,218 

135,805 

7,473,616 

599,171 

702,665 

495 

30,239,472 

1,282,011 

44,782 


Pesos 


Pesos. 


476,295 
9,739,493 

5,597 

125,572 

73,981,827 

302,358 

675,780 


461,866 
12,392,445 


478,684 

98,060,758 

1,695,105 

1,449,151 


21,329 
2,628,418 


877 
3,541,624 


27,063,110 
66,978 


36,193,107 
7,762,365 


11,473,693 


14,836,075 
852,518 


9,682,644 
2,130,111 
1,248,896 
1,290,657 
3,599,882 
4.981,270 


4,315,085 
5,285,292 
1,618,094 


4,276,318 

2,667,856 

797,130 


54,301,477 
2,437,839 
2,285,057 

37.539,184 


77,071,054 
4,725  730 
1,873,185 

24,917,694 


Total 104,966,451 


88,836,152 


246,057,367 


305,272,013 


During  the  fiscal  year  1914,  the  last  year  before  the  war,  the  United  States  bought  63,800,000  pounds 
of  cheese  from  Europe.  The  average  monthly  imports  were  about  5,300,000  pounds.  In  August  of  this 
year  exactly  99  pounds  of  European  clieese  was  imported.  It  came  from  Italy.  Ai'gentina  has  turned  to 
cheesemaking  on  a  large  scale  and  is  now  placing  important  quantities  in  the  United  States. 

ENGLAND'S     MACHiNERY     TRADE     IN     1917. 

Imports  of  iron,  steel,  machinery,  hardware,  etc.,  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1917,  compared  witli  the  amounts  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  preceding  year,  weres 

~~~~  1916.  1917. 

Imports  for  Nine  Months. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Iron  ore,  scrap,  etc 

Pig  iron 

Iron  and  steel  (excluding  ore  and  scrap) . 
Ralls. 


Copper: 

Regulus  and  precipitate .  . 

Unwrouglit  and  wrought. 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet 

Zinc: 

Crude 

Manufactured 

Tin  in  blocks 

Machinery,  prime  movers,  except  electrical . 

Machinery,  electrical 

Machinery,  not  prime  movers  or  electrical. . 

Cutlory 

Hardware. 


«. 


118,984 

610,803 

3,956 

31,754 

86,603 

118,975 

36,516 
2,836 

26,690 
5,641 
6,958 

44,775 
206 
4,936 


S97,890,971 

5,019,327 

41,646,129 

149,499 

9,150,874 
48,744,732 
17,923,355 

13,483,811 
1,411,868 

23,734,840 
1,809,560 
4,445,572 

24,364,696 
723,833 
1,702,730 


I'Jie  exports  for  the  first  nine  montlis  of  1917,  compared  with  tlie  amounts  for 
of    191G,    were: 


93,765 

359,841 

219 

18,924 

97,803 

105,800 

46,147 
3,605 

20,518 

11,988 
6,340 

34,046 

62 

1,365 


$97,834,534 

5,876,411 

38,907,020 

22,133 

9,200,639 
63,330,417 
15,375,288 

12,676,123 

1,680,432 

21,835,913 

4,668,249 

5,096,686 

20,546,782 

350,957 

770,883 


the  corresponding  period 


Exports  for  Nine  Months. 


Iron  and  steel  (excluding  ore  and  including  scrap) .  .  . 

Machinery,  prime  movers  (excluding  electrical) 

Machinery,  not  prime  movers  or  electrical 

Machinery,  electrical 

Cutlery 

Hardware . ". 

Implements 

Railwa.,  wagons 

Cycles  and  parts , 

Motor  cars  and  parts .^  , 

Motorcycles  and  parts , 


1916: 


Tons. 


2,733,548 

49,089 

179,524 

13,142 

1,278 

17,917 


Value. 


S2 19, 7 15, 040 

15,813,691 

51,105,573 

5,427,185 

2,340,450 

5,985,810 

8,182,519 

2„535,40V< 

6,733,167 

12,240,828 

3,247.527 


1917. 


Tons. 


1,897,634 

40,528 

159,842 

10,660 

1,059 

11,302 


Value. 


$174,427,020 

14,689.073 

64,337,810 

5,394,768 

2,112,031 

4,429,979 

7,297,316 

1,606,003 

4,461,523 

10,172,493 

3,389,872 
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Classing  Cotton  for  Market. 


AMERICAN 

WAR 

CROPS,   THEIR    FARM   yALUE 

,  SEPT 

15 

1917. 

State. 

Apples, 
Barrel. 

Peaches, 

Per 
Busnel. 

Pears, 

Per 
Bushel. 

Cab- 
bage, Per 
100  Lbs. 

Onions. 

Per 
Bushel. 

Toma- 
toes. Pet 
Bushel. 

Beans' 

(Dry), 

Per  Bu. 

Time-   1    Bran, 
thy.     .Per  Ton. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917.  1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916 

Cts . 
106 
186 
110 
145 
169 
100 
80 
81 
87 
58 
50 
50 
94 
95 
.115 
135 

"s:: 

66 
89 

1917.  1916. 

Dol.  Dol. 

•9  10    5  53 

1917 
Dol 

1916.  1917 

1916. 

Maine.    • 

Dol. 

2.50 
3.40 
2.70 
3.30 

Dol. 

1.90 
2.10 
1.60 
2.46 

Cts. 

CIS. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Dol.  Dol. 
1.651  1  .50 

Cts. 
200 
190 
150 
170 
150 
155 
150 
120 
135 
150 
145 
150 
190 
150 
195 
190 
255 
145 
130 
135 
135 
125 
130 
130 
130 
220 
195 
170 
1.50 
155 
140 
200 
200 
125 
180 
175 
150 

Cts. 
140 
180 
111 
130 
138 
140 
122 

■   115 
105 
120 
122 
100 
115 
95 
140 
140 
189 
120 
110 
140 
118 
100 
125 
130 
120 
183 
150 
155 
153 
100 
97 
160 
18£ 
107 
165 
170 
130 

CIS . 
145 
155 
1.50 
170 
130 
125 
145 
130 
120 

no 

80 
70 
145 
100 
120 
130 

"lio 

100 
100 
145 
160 
14.1 
110 
100 
250 
200 
145 
200 
88 
65 
100 
100 
80 
255 
175 
110 

Dol 

12.70 
17.00 
12.57 
21.60 

Dol. 
41.00 
38.80 
40.00 
40.50 
39.00 
37.60 
40.50 
39.00 
40.40 

Dol. 

29.50 
29.00 
29  30 

New  Hampsliire. . . 
Vermont 

185 

•'  206 
180 
170 
140 
170 
170 
125 
120 
160 
175 
125 
120 
160 

200 

"226 
Kg 
190 
140 
160 
150 
150 
150 
128 
150 
138 
105 
155 

170 

■136 

"165 

135 

.   150 

135 

60 

90 

100 

145 

105 

105 

115 

100 
'  "122 

'125 

95 
118 
102 

43 
102 

95 
113 
105 

97 

95 

1.80 
2.20 
1.25 

'■^ 
1.00 
1.3o 
■1.70 

■2.00 
2.45 
2.30 
1.70 
3.00 
2.50 
4.10 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
1.95 
1.60 
1.50 
2.30 
2.10 
3.30 
3.00 
2.20 
2.00 
1.80 
2.00 
3.00 
2.60 

3.35 
2.80 
2.90 
2.60 
3.50 
1.30 
2.70 
3.50 
2  40 
2  30 
2  20 
2.40 
2.40 
2.00 

1.76 

1.80 
2.10 
1.65 
2.00 
2.00 
1:50 
2.90 
■2.52 

'2.56 
2.01 
2.33 
1.97 
3.20 
3.35 
2..57 
3.05 
3.00 
2.90 
2.50 
2.00 
2.40 
2.80 
2.60 
2.90 
3.00 
2.78 
2.40 
1.95 
2.30 
2.80 
3.00 

■3.65 
3.00 
3.30 
1.90 
3.00 
1.00 
2.90 
2.40 
2  25 
2.30 
2.00 
1.70 
1.75 
1.20 

2.17 

8.60    5.65  14.30 
8.90    5  00  in  20 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

8.9.0   .... 

19.40 

27.90 
30  60 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

2.80 
3.00 
3.10 
3.00 
2.60 
2.90 
3.00 
3.20 
2.10 
3.90 
3.20 

2.40 
2.00 
2.00 
1.80 

'1.39 

1.80 
1.65 
2.24 
3.30 
3.50 

7.25 
8.26 

5.16 
■3.8.5 

17.00 
12.60 
19.00 
14.70 

22.00 
13.45 
17.14 
13.88 

28.60 
28.00 
29.20 
28.60 

Maryland.  . .' 

Virginia 

9.90 
5.50 
6.40 
4.50 
4.30 
3.80 
5.60 
8.20 
8.30 
9  40 

5.20 
3.00 
3. .50 
2.84 
2.83 
2.50 

16.10 
19.80 
17.70 
i2.50 
29.50 
22.00 

15.35 
16.90 
14. .50 
21.40 
18.60 
19.90 

43.90 
45.70 
47.00 
44,50 
44.60 
16.00 
48.30 
41.70 
41.10 
37.00 
39.40 
35.10 
34.50 
38.50 
33.50 
35.00 
35.60 
37.30 
33.30 
43.60 
45.00 
44.70 
43.40 
43.00 
44.80 
39.90 
37.30 
39.20 
48.30 
37.50 
46.60 

27.80 
30.60 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina .  .  . 
South  Carolina. . .  . 
Georgia 

30.GO 
31.30 
32.40 
33.40 

Florida 

31.50 

Olilo 

3.00 
2.95 
3.20 
3.00 
3.00 
2.80 
2.75 
2.40 

2.30 
2.25 
3.00 
1.88 
2.60 
3.50 
2.75 
2.20 

215 
210 
195 
200 

155 
135 
150 
124 

160 
130 
115 
145 

100 
100 
100 
99 

5.26 
5.95 
5.05 
4.94 
5.46 
5.43 
5.57 
4.90 
6.27 
5.19 
5.31 
6.50 
3.91 
3.00 
2.38 

13.60 
15.40 
16.80 
12.30 
14.40 
12.70 
16.30 
14.60 
10.70 
13.50 
14.80 
U.20 
18.60 
19.90 
19. .50 
22.50 

10.20 
10.60 
11  20 
10.00 
11.80 
8.40 
9.40 
9.30 
8.80 
8.50 
9.10 
8.50 
13.25 
16.10 
17.50 
14.00 

28  70 

Indiana 

28.20 

Illinois 

26.00 

Michigan 

80    6.70 
98    7.90 

<:8.0» 

24.80 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

'226 
135 

'200 
105 

"18O 
130 
260 

'225 
150 
100 
120 
120 
100 
105 
125 
130 

no 

"190 
105 

'217 
99 
98 
98 
100 
95 

■■93 
125 
100 

90 
100 
10'! 
IDS 
142 
115 
140 

70 

60 
130 

85 

8.C0 
10.00 
5.70 
9.40 
8.90 
9.95 
10.00 
6.95 
4.45 
2.60 
6.20 

24.10 

25.00 

Missouri 

25.30 

North  Dakota 

24.30 

South  Dakota .... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessae 

Alabama 

3.20 
3.25 
3.00 
2.65 
2.70 
3.35 
3.60 

'2.65 
3.00 
2.81 
2.20 
3.50 
3.40 

"235 
195 
150 
120 
145 
120 
150 
170 
135 
125 

"225 
180 

no 

95 
100 

88 

75 
100 
120 

87 

25.00 
24.60 
23.8» 
28. ,30 
28.60 
13.00 

Mississippi 

3I.0O 
29.70 

Texas 

5.30 
3.60 
3.10 

4.13 
3.00 
2.70 

200 

158 

60 

6.15 
6.80 
5.70 
8.90 
9.00 
5.80 
6.20 
6.40 
7.30 

'e.oo 

7.50 
6.30 

e.'^o 

6.60 

4.04 
3.50 
3.83 
4.25 
4.20 
4.20 
3.61 
4.60 
4.20 

'4.2b 
4.60 
4.70 
3.64 

4.60 

26.00 

I'e'.io 

23.50 
18.80 
15.80 
14.00 

13.90 

14.50 
13.00 
12.60 
13.20 
13.00 

«.80 

Oklahoma '. .  . 

26.70 
27.60 

Montana 

24.50 

Wyoming .... 

290 
150 
170 
120 
175 
170 
160 
135 
160 
95 

142.9 

260 
100 
175 
164 
130 
120 
120 
110 
115 
98 

122.9 

'120 
22c 
330 
100 
120 
110 
150 
165 
100 

109.5 

"85 
180 

■  iio 

150 
110 
110 
100 
70 

75  6 

24.50 

Colorado 

200 
195 
195 
130 

125 
170 
200 
125 

280 
225 
210 
115 

150 
175 
210 
140 

27.6ft 

New  Mexico 

32.0ft 

Utah 

.... 

... 

12.80 

20.70 
21.90 
•20.00 

14.89 

10.70 

ll'.OO 
13  00 
8.50 

11.57 

33.80 
52.30 
36.80 
'37.80 
39.50 
45.20 

26.00 

35.00 

120 
100 
110 
100 

143.8 

165 
96 

100 
80 

118.3 

1.50 
105 
115 
100 

125.0 

190 
98 

125 
95 

102.7 

26.70 

Washington". 

25.90 

Oregon 

23.20 

California  .... 

33.00 

United  States . . . 

2.93 

2.30 

39.16  27.50 

CLASSING     COTTON.   FOR      MARKET. 

(By  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

To  learn  to  classify  all  the  grades  and  qualities  of  cotton  requires  years  of  experience,  but  the  grower 
need  not  know  them  all.  If  he  learns  to  recognize  three  grades — low  middling,  middling,  and  good  mid- 
dllng^-he  will  be  able  to  deal  with  most  of  the  white  cotton  grown  in  the  average  season.  By  practising 
with  a  full  set  of  types  or  official  standards  for  comparison,  copies  of  which  are  furnished  at  a  small  charge 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  knowledge  of  the  other  grades  may  be  obtained  gradu- 
ally. Four  qualities  should  determine  the  value  of  cotton  fibre:  (1)  Grade,  (2)  color  (3)  length,  and  (4) 
character.  With  the  re-enactment  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act,  August  il,  1910,  the  following 
grades  for  cotton  were  rcpromulgated:  (1)  Middling  fair,  (2)  strict  good  middling,  (3)  good  middling,  (4> 
strict. middling,  (5)  middling,  (6)  .strict  low  middling.  (7)  low  middling,  (8)  strict  good  ordinary,  (9)  good 
ordinary.  This  range  of  grades  covers  practically  all  white  cotton  grown  in  an  average  season.  Middling,, 
as  the  name  indicates,  is  the  middle  or  basic  grade,  and  is  the  grade  upon  which  the  market  quotations 
are  based. 

All  grades  above  middling  should  bring  a  higher  price  and  all  below  should  bring  a  lower  price  than  that 
quoted  for  middling,  the  amount  above  or  below  varying  according  to  thr;  commercial  differences  in  use 
where  the  cotton  is  marketed.  Wlien  cotton  is  not  wiiit3  its  nature  or  class  is  eu.'^tomarily  indicated  b.v 
modifying  terras.  At  some  markets  there  may  be  several  classes  of  the  same  grade  of  cotton,  that  is,  mid-r 
dling  off  color,  middling  spotted,  middling  yellow  tinged  or  middling  yellow,  or  middling  blue  stained.  The 
grade  of  cotton  is  determined  by  three  factors:  (1)  Foreign  matter  or  impurities,  such  »s  leaf,  dust,  sand, 
motes  and  cut  seed;  (2)  color  and  (3)  qualitj-  of  the  ginning;.  The  color  sfintiiirds  re-established  and  promul- 
gated immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  cotton  futures  act,  August,  191G,  arc  as  follows: 


Yellow  tinged  cotton  of  the  grade  of  low  middling. 

Yellow  tinged  cotton  of  the  grade  of  strict  low 
middling. 

Yellow  tinged  cotton  of  the  grade  of  middling. 

Yellow  tinged  cotton  of  the  grade  of  strict  mid- 
dling. 

Yellow  tin,icd  cotton  of  the  grade  of  good  mid- 
dling. 


■Yellow  stained  cotton  of  the  grade  of  middling. 

Yellow  stained  cotton  of  the  grade  ol  strict  mid- 
dling. 

'Yellow  stained  cotton  of  the  grade  of  good  mid- 
dling. 

Blue  stained  cotton  of  the  grade  of  middling. 

Blue  stained  cotton  of  tlie  grade  of  strict  mid- 
dling. 

Blue  stained  cotton  of  the  grade  of  good  middling. 


Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati. 
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CLASSING  COTTON  FOR  MARKET — Continued. 


It  Is  estimated  that  on  an  average,  about  one-fifth  of  the  American  cotton  crop  falls  within  these  stand- 
ards for  color.  The  economic  iadvantage  of  uniform  standards  for  handling  these  classes  of  cotton  is  there- 
fore obvious.  Factors  that  influencp  the  color  of  cotton  are  weather,  insects,  and  soil.  Long-staple  cotton, 
with  the  exception  of  sea  island  and  Eygptian,  is  classed  according  to  grade  In  practically  tlie  same  way 
as  short-staple  cotton.  There  is  a  greater  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  length  of  staple  than  there 
is  concerning  grade.  Experts  vary  considerably  In  their  estimates  of  the  length  of  the  same  sample  of  cotton, 
sometimes  from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  the  longer  lengths.  This  is  often  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  "pull"  the  staple  Jn  the  same  way.  A  rule  used  for  measuring  the  drawn 
sample,  therefore.  Is  not  always  a  sure  index  of  the  length,  for  one  ^classer  may  discard  more  long  or  short 
fibres  than  another.  If,  however,  all  branches  of  tlie  trade  had  the  same  type  or  standard  sample  of  cotton 
for  1  inch,  lis  inches,  1  '4  inches,  and  so  on,  cotton  could  be  compared  with  the  standard,  both  being  pulled 
In  the  same  way;  and  doubtless  a  greater  uniformity  could  be  established. 

In  addition,  to  grade,  color,  apd  lepgth  of  staple,  the  value  or  tiny  cotton  for  spinning  purposes  is  in- 
fluenced very  largely  by  its  character,  which  means  the  strength,  body,  drag,  and  uniformity  of  staple,  all 
of  which  tnay  be  noted  when  the  cotton  is  "stapled."  These  characteristics  vary  in  cotton  from  year  to  year, 
owing  to  the  season,  soil,  fertilizer. used,  abd  variety. of  seed  planted,  It  has  not  been  found  advisable, 
therefore,  to  attempt  to  maintain  uniform  sta,ndards  covering  these  Variable  qualities  in  the  staple  of  cotton. 

ESTIMATED     FARM     VALUE     Or      LIVE     STOCK,     SEPT.     15,     BY     YEARS. 

(Government  figures.) 


State. 

Hogs, 

Per  100 

Lbs. 

Beef 
Cattle, 
Per  100 

Lbs. 

Veal 
Calves, 
Per  100 

Lbs. 

Sheep, 

Per  100 

Lbs. 

Lambs, 

Per  100 

Lbs. 

Wool 
(Un- 
washed) 
Per  Lb. 

Milch 
Cows, 

Per 
Head. 

Horses,  Per 
Head. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917.  |1916 

.    1917. 

1916. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Dol. 

15.80 
17.10 
15.30 
17.70 
16.00 
18.80 
16.00 
19.00 
16.70 
17.00 
15.75 
14.40 
15.20 
13.80 
12.10 
13.60 
12.60 
17.10 
17.40 
16.90 
15.80 
16.30 
16.70 
16.90 
16.30 
15.40 
15.90 
16.80 
16.70 
16.10 
14.60 
12.40 
12.50 
12.80 
14.10 
15.90 
12.50 
15.60 
16.50 
16.20 
14.10 
13.10 
15.80 
15.50 
16.00 
16.40 
15.80 
14.00 

Dol. 

9.30 
10.00 
9.10 
9.90 
10.00 
10.50 
9.30 
9.80 
10.10 
8.30 
9.80 
8.80 
8.70 
8.40 
8.00 
8.00 
7.20 
10.20 
10.30 
It  00 
9.50 
9.60 
9.50 
9.90 
9.50 
8.90 
9.30 
9.60 
9.90 
9.30 
8.60 
7.50 
6.90 
7.40 
8.60 
9.40 
7.30 
8.60 
8.40 
9.00 
8.40 
8.30 
7.80 
7.40 
8.40 
8.60 
7.80 
7.40 

Dol. 

10.30 
10.00 
7.40 
9.70 
12.00 

8.70 
10.50 
10.20 
8.50 
9.80 
8.50 
8.40 
7.00 
6.80 
6.70 
8.10 
9.10 
9.30 
10.40 
7.60 
7.40 
7.60 
10.60 
9.50 
7.30 
8.20 
9.80 
9.30 
7.80 
6.70 
6.10 
6.10 
6.70 
7.20 
7.50 
6.90 
8.50 
10.50 
8.70 
8.10 
8.20 
8.10 
7.80 
7.50 
6.90 
7.60 
8.30 

Dol. 

8.00 
7.50 
6.00 
7.10 
7.80 

6.60 
8.30 
7.50 
7.40 
7.30 
6.50 
6.80 
5.00 
4.80 
4.70 
5.40 
7.30 
7.30 
8.00 
6.10 
6.10 
5.90 
8.10 
7.30 
6.20 
7.00 
7.10 
7.30 
6.40 
5.80 
4.50 
4.50 
5.60 
5.90 
6.40 
4.90 
7.30 
7.10 
6.70 
6.90 
6.10 
6.00 
5.90 
6.10 
6.00 
6.10 
6.10 

Dol. 

12.30 

13.40 

12.20 

13.60 

14.00 

13.60 

13.90 

14.70 

13.50 

13.90 

13.60 

11.60 

11.40 

8.60 

7.70 

7.80 

9.00 

12.70 

11.80 

12.20 

12.30 

12.70 

11.10 

11.80 

10.20 

9.80 

10.20 

10.80 

9.80 

10.50 

8.70 

8.10 

7.20 

8.70 

8.20 

9.00 

8.50 

11.50 

13.50 

11.70 

11.10 

11.30 

12.10 

9.50 

9.10 

8.70 

9.30 

9.00 

Dol 

9.50 
10.00 
9.10 
9.90 
11.10 
10.90 
10.80 
11.90 
10.50 
11.10 
10.50 
9.00 
9.00 
7.00 
5.80 
6.00 
6.80 
10.20 
9.40 
9.50 
9.40 
9.90 
8.70 
9.00 
8.20 
8.40 
8.80 
8.70 
8.50 
8.60 
7.00 
5.20 
5.80 
7.00 
7.20 
7.50 
6.20 
9.60 
10.00 
9.30 
8.50 
7.50 
10.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
6.90 
7.50 

Dol 

9.1C 
9.20 
8.20 

Dol 

7.40 
6.50 
5.10 

Dol 

12.6t 

i2.m 

12.00 

Dol 

9.50 
9.O0 
8.10 

Cts 
64 
5f 
64 

Cts 
35 

30 
36 

Dol. 

73.9 
87. 7( 
80.0C 
lOO.OC 
85. OC 
90.9C 
87.10 

Dol 

)  60.0( 

)  70.9C 

62.00 

76.00 



Dol. 
)       21 

20< 

16i 

...    . 

Dol. 
I        183 
i        174 
169 

Connecticut 

13.00 
9.50 

7.00 
5.70 

16.00 
14.00 

10.50 
8.90 

"-64 

"34 

76.00 
68.10 

185 
160 
170 
163 
115 
132 
130 
134 
143 
160 
143 
144 
145 
133 
144 
144 
150 
141 
149 
118 
125 
128 
131 
133 
114 
128 
126 
115 
92 
89 
112 
102 
150 
119 
126 
85 
90 
125 
156 
126 
137 
120 
108 

162 

-New  York 

170 

90.00  76.80 
78.60  64.70 
70.00  60.00 

179 

Pennsylvania 

9.40 

6.30 

12.40 

14.00 

59 

34 

164 

125 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

8.10 
8.20 
8.30 
7.70 
7.70 
7.30 

6.00 
5.60 
5.70 
5.30 
5.50 
6.00 

13.80 
12.00 
12.30 
10.80 
9.80 
9.40 

9.10 
8.20 
8.00 
7.20 
6.80 
6.40 

67 
65 
69 
52 
46 
46 
53 
67 
61 
55 
63 
59 
55 
58 
58 
50 
54 

"55 
47 
46 
35 
43 
45 
40 
43 
53 
56 
49 
45 

27 
35 
33 
31 
27 
25 

■■34 
35 
31 

35 
32 
29 
30 
31 
28 
28 

"32 
23 
20 
23 
20 
23 
25 
25 
30 
26 
26 
23 

66.00 
61.00 
62.90 
52.10 
59.00 
52.50 
58.60 
72.30 
69.80 
83.90 
69.40 
82.10 
72.80 
83.40 
73.80 

54.30 
47.70 
52.80 
38.50 
43.20 
39.50 
48.00 
63.40 
59.00 
69.90 
59.60 
')3.80 
62.40 
67.50 
55.00 

129 
124 
138 
141 
15S 
145 
151 

Ohio 

8.30 
8.70 
9.10 
8.60 
8.60 
9.00 
10.50 
9.50 

6.10 
5.80 
6.40 
5.60 
5.80 
6.00 
6.20 
5.70 

12.90 
13.40 
13.70 
13.10 
13.20 
13.50 
14.60 
13.20 
11.00 
13.00 
15.40 
14.10 
12.60 
11.50 
9.10 
8.10 
7.20 
10.80 
12.20 
8.60 
12.40 
15.00 
14.60 
14.00 

8.90 
8.50 
8.90 
8.60 
8.10 
8.20 
8.80 
8.00 
7.70 
8.60 
9.20 
9.20 
8.30 
7.30 
7.00 
5.70 
8.00 
7.10 
8.20 
6.20 
8.00 
9.00 
8.50 
7.00 

150 

Indiana 

Illinois 

130 
143 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

151 
157 
142 
149 
113 

8.70    6.20 
10.10    6.60 

75.00  63.001 

134 

South  Dakota 

78.20 
86.00 
76.30 
62.80 
56.20 
49.50 
51.10 
47.00 
63.30 
74.40 
56.00 
82.00 
95.40 
90.20 
75.70 
100.00 
78.00 
98.30 
77.40 
74.50 
64.40 
72.40 

u7.00 
V2.40 
65.90 
50.20 
44.50 
38.10 
38.00 
45.00 
61.40 
65.10 
44.00 
78.50 
90.00 
75.20 
70.00 
95.00 
63.20 
80.00 
70.70 
64.00 
66.30 
66.60 

128 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

11.70 

11.10 

7.70 

8.70 

6.80 

5.90 

6.80 

9.10 

8.80 

7.10 

11.00 

12.50 

11.30 

9.50 

V.5U 
6.60 
6.00 
5.40 
5.40 
4.30 
5.40 
5.80 
7.00 
5.40 
6.60 
7.10 
6.60 
6.30 

126 
127 
104 
123 
121 
100 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

116 

94 

110 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

95 
126 
120 
119 

80 

95 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

11. GO 
10.70 
11.40 
9.60 
10.30 
10.10 

6.70 
5.50 
6.00 
6.40 
6.10 
6.30 

12.80 
14.50 
12.90 
11.40 
12.40 
11.50 

8.1U 
8.00 
7.30 
7.70 
8.00 
7.60 

46 

'■56 
55 
53 
47 

24 

"30 
30 
27 
24 

11(> 
115 
122 

Washington 

125 

Oregon 

105 

California 

110 

United  States 

15.69 

9.22 

8.40 

6.55 

11.08 

8.77 

10.05 

6.25 

ly.! 

8.22 

54.2 

28.4 

73.93 

61.41 

132.11 

130.85 

DAUGHTERS    OF    THE    CINCINNATI. 

Preside?tt-~Mias  Julia  Chester  Wells.  Vice-President— Miss  Laura  Sylvina  Heilner.  Secretary 
—Miss  Helen  Rlcliards,  13  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y.  City.  TreasvTer—M\ss  Annie  Clarkspn.  In- 
corporated  in  1894.  The  objects  are  "to  renew,  foster  and  develop  among  Its  members  the  frlend- 
sliips  formed  and  cemented  amid  the  trying  ordeals  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  In  the  camp,  and 
on  the  battleneld  by  their  ancestors;  to  advance  and  encourage  investigation  and  study  of  the  history 
of  the  Revolution,  its  causes  and  results;  to  cherish  the  memory  and  record  the  deeds  of  the  iioble 
women  wlio  encouraged  and  assisted  the  patriot  cause;  to  commemorate  by  celebrations  and  tablets 
the  acliieveraents  of  our  ancestors  in  the  Revolution,  and  to  gather  and  carefully  preserve  documents 
and  relics  relating  to  the  Revolutionary  period." 

The  great  work  of  the  society  is  the  education  ol  a  daughter  of  a  Naval  or  Army  officer,  with  a  view  to 
self-support  in  Teachers'  College. 


448    Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  of  the  City  of  New  Y(wk. 

YOUNG    MEN'S   CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION    OF   THE    CITY   OF    NEW   YORK. 

Gener.-U  offices,  215  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City.  Officers:  President — Wm  Fellowea 
Morgau.  Treasurer — Samuel  Sloan.  General  Secretary — Walter  T.  Diack.  Comptroller — Henry  M. 
Orne.  The  association  maintains  a  work  for  men  and  boys  at  thirty-two  points  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx:  11  city  branches,  10  student,  5  railroad  and  6  army  branches. 

Br(inches  of  the  Association — 1.  Twenty-third  Street,  215  West  Twenty-third  Street;  2.  West  Side, 
318  West  Fifty-seventh  Street:  3.  Harlem,  5  West  One  huntked  and  Twenty-flfth  Street;  4.  East  Side, 
153  East  Eighty-sixth  Street;  5.  Young  Men's  Institute,  222  Bowery,  near  Prince  Street;  6.  Washington 
Heights,  5;?1  West  One  Hundred  and  Flfty-Ilfth  Street,  near  Broadway;  7.  Bronx  Union,  470  East  One 
Hundred  and  Slxty-llrst  Street,  corner  Washington  Avenue;  8.  WiUiamsbridge.  640  East  Two  Hundred 
and  Sixteenth  Street,  corner  WiUett  Av,eiiue;  9.  Intercollegiate,  2929  Broadway,  129  Lexington  Avenue, 
•eto.:  10.  French,  109  West  ,^iKy-teurt,h  <im*iSU  11.  Army,  Forts  Jay.  Wadsworth,  Wood.  Siocum  and 
Schuyler,  office,  215  West  Tw^enlytah^  Street;  12.  Colored  Men's,  252  West  Fiftv-third  Street  and  up- 
town office  of  the  Secretary,  IS3  West  One  Hundred  and  Tliirty-fifth  Street;  13  Bowery,  S  East  Third 
Street,  near  tlie  Bowery;  14.  Railroad,  N.  Y.  C.  and  N.  H.  lines'  309  Park  Avenue,  corner  Forty-ninth  Street 
West  Seventy-second  Street  and  Noith  River,  Mott  H.iven,  355  East  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Street, 
New  Durham,  N.  J.,  R.  R.  Men's  Building;  15.  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eighth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
second  Street. 

College  Associations  affiliated  unth  the  Intercollegiate  Branch — Club  Houses,  129  Lexington  Avenue. 
346  West  Fifty-seventh  Street:  office,  2929  Broadway.  1.  Columbia  University;  2.  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons:  3.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  4.  Cornell  University  Medical  College;  5.  New  York 
Homooopathic  Medical  College:  6.  Union  Theological  Seminary;  7.  New  York  University;  8.  University 
.and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

The  membership  is  26,006,  including  2,675  boys.  There  are  688  employes  in  addition  to  the  168  paid 
teachers.  There  are  13,548  gymnasium  members,  and  6,640  physical  examinalions  were  given;  4,503  mem- 
bers served  on  committees,  10,199  students  in  evening  educational  classes.  159.798  books  drawn  from  li- 
braries, 1,379,054  meals  supplied,  8,048  situations  secured,  5,305  religious  meetings  attended  by  541.584, 
sleeping  accommodaUons  for  1,870  men,  men  directed  to  rooms  outside  of  buildings  5,576.  The  association 
buildings  are  open  to  aU  enlisted  men  n.s  though  they  were  members.  The  net  expenses  for  the  year  1916 
were  $824,887.18. 


STATE      EXECUTIVE      COMMITTEE     Y.     M,    C.     A. 

TiTE  State  Executive  Com.mittee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  its  general  office  at  215  West  Twonty-third  Street,  New  York  City  Chairman — William  M.  Kiagsley. 
Treasurer — Samuel  Woolverton.  State  Secretary — F.  W.  Pearsall.  This  committee  v/as  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  York,  April  14,  1886,  having  tor  its  object  "the  establishing  and  assisting  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  and  generally  to  provide  for  the  spiritual.  Intellectual,  physical  and  social 
well-being  of  young  men  in  accordance  with  the  alms  and  methods  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
of  the  State  of  New  York."  Besides  these  activitea  the  Stats  Committee  owns  and  oner.ates  Camp  Dudley 
at  Westport-on-Lake-Champlain,  as  a  Summer  camp  for  boys. 

The  membership  in  the  State  is  87,926,  divided  as  follows:  general  65,610,  of  which  16,165  are  boys; 
railroad,  14,503;  .student,  3.182;  county  and  small  town,  2,375;  colored,  543,  army  and  navy.  1,713.  A 
triennial  meeting  of  the  State  As-sociation,  comprising  the  191  associations  lu  the  State,  is  held  in  February. 


YOUNG    MEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATIONS    OF    NORTH    AMERICA. 

International  Committee — General  offices,  124  East  Twenty-eighth  Street.  New  York  City.  Officers: 
The  International  Committee,  incorporated  In  1883,  is  now  composed  of  115  representative  Christian  bus- 
iness men  scattered  throughout  North  America,  with  present  officers  as  follows:  Chairman — Alfred  E. 
Marling.     Treasurer — B.  H.  Fancher.     General  Secretary — John  R.  Mott.  ( 

Organization — tinner  tne  general  supervision  of  tliis  committee  there  are  2,087  different  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associatioas  fully  organized  and  recognized  by  the  International  Convention;  with  5.188  paid 
officers;  91,155  directors  and  volunteer  committeemen,  and  720,468  members.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  7  per  cent,  over  similar  data  for  the  i)receding  year. 

Property  and  FundS: — The  total  amount  of  net  property  and  funds  paid  in  Is  §97,025,000.  The  total 
gross  property  is  813,600,000  more  than  the  net  property  Contributions  toward  current  expenses  for  the 
past  year,  54,045,000:  and  total  current  and  operating  expense,  local  and  sunervisory,  $21,105,000.  The 
difference  between  the  contributions  and  the  total  expense  represents  the  amount  paid  for  privileges  fur- 
nished members  and  others  in  the  various  association  plants,  social,  educational,  physical,  economic,  and 
so  on.  In  addition,  3576,400  was  sprsnt  on  regular  association  work  in  foreign  lands,  and  SI. 500,000  lor 
association  work  on  the  Mexican  border  and  in  Euz-ope  previous  to  April  1,  1917.  This  Bnanclal  data  as 
a  whole  shows  an  Increase  of  8  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  • 

Activities — The  service  of  the  association  Includes  many  activities,  the  more  Important  of  which  are: 
social,  of  which  there  were  50,600  receptions,  socials  and  Important  get-togethers:  employment.  85,000 
men  secured  situations;  physical,  in  which  250,500  different  men  and  boys  virere  trained  in  regular  gymnasium 
classes:  educational,  in  which  83,131  pursued  courses  of  study  in  regular  class  work;  Bible  study.  In  which 
150,067  pursued  regular  courses:  32,300  decisions  for  the  Christian  Ufe,  and  9,311  united  with  the  church 
aa  a  direct  result  of  association  effort,  an  Increase  of  9  per  cent,  over  1916. 

FOREIGN    WORK. 

With  its  450  employed  officers,  this  regular  work  of  the  association  movement  In  foreign  lands  has 
exceeded  that  of  all  preceding  years  in  significance  of  results  sought  and  obtained.  Native  trained  leaders 
■now  exceed  300,  or  50  per  cent,  more  than  their  foreign  colleagues.  The  volume  of  local  support  lor  this 
work  is  steadily  growing.  Government  recognition  of  it  was  never  so  favorable.  Enormous  gains  were 
made  in  turning  the  attention  of  members  to  the  Improvement  of  sbclal  conditions. 

The  War — When  America  entered  the  war  association  leaders  called  for  $3,000,000  to  provide  associ- 
ation service  among  the  enlisted  men  In  America  for  the  Summer  of  1917,  and  the  public  responded  to  this 
appeal  in  May  with  $5,000,000.  With  the  mobilization  In  the  cantonments  and  camps,  the  association  in 
€ach  of  such  places  has  been  building  and  equipping  from  Ave  to  thh^teen  huts  or  association  club  houses 
for  the  comfort  and  service  of  the  men. 

The  enlarging  demands  for  association  work  among  enlisted  men  In  America,  together  with  the  recent 
and  unprecedented  call  to  duplicate  association  service  among  the  armies  of  Rupsla,  France  and  Italy; 
these  combined  requests  formed  an  overwhelming  appeal  which  led  the  National  War  Work  Council  to 
ask  the  public  for  835,000,000  in  November.  The  response  to  this  appeal  with  550,000,000  from  over 
■2,000,000  persons  was  far  more  generous  than  was  anticipated. 
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FEDERAL    RESERVE    BOARD. 

(Revised  to  December  1,  1917.) 

Ex-offlcio  Members — William  G..  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Chairman,  and  John  Skelton 
WUliams,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  W.  P.  G.  Harding  Oovernor;  Paul  M.  Warburg.  Vice-Governor; 
Frederic  A.  Delano,  Adolph  C.  Miller,  Charles  S.  Hamlin;  H.  Parker  Willis,  Secretary;  Sherman  Allen, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Fiscal  Agent;  M.  C.  Elliott,  Counsel. 

The  banking  and  currency  law,  known  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  was  approved  December  23,  1913. 

Under  the  system  known  as  the  National  Banking  System,  which  was  Inaugurated  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  the  National  banknote  currency  was  based  upon  Government  bonds  deposited 
In  the  Treasury,  and  the  currency  thus  Issued  has  been  classed  by  economists  as  bond-secured 
currency.  This  plan  was  evolved  not  only  to  nationalize  and  unify  the  currency,  which  had  there' 
tofore  consisted  of  notes  Issued  by  State  banks,  but  as  wen  to  create  a  market  for  United  States 
bonds,  and  In  this  way  to  sustain  their  value.  It  was  entirely  successful  for  the  latter  purpose, 
but  has  outworn  Its  usefulness  as  a  banking  system  because  of  Its  entire  want  of  elasticity. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  the  result  of  a  long  discussion  by  statesmen,  financiers,  economists 
and  bankers,  and  Is  a  constructive  measure  based  upon  and  growing  out  of  many  bills  which  have 
been  Introduced  within  the  past  twenty  years.  Under  It  twelve  cities,  known  as  Federal  Reserve 
cities,  are  established,  and  the  (continental)  United  States  Is  divided  Into  twelve  geographical  dis- 
tricts, each  district  containing  one  of  the  reserve  cities.  The  twelve  districts  and  their  respective 
reserve  cities  are  as  follows: 


Dlst.  No.  1.. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dlst.  No.  6.. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Dlst.  No.    9.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DIst.  No.  2.. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dlst.  No.  6.. 

Atlanta.  Ga. 

Dlst.  No.  10.. 

Kansas  City,   Mo. 

Dlst.  No.  3.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dlst.  No.  7.. 

Chicago,  III. 

Dlst.  No.  11.. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Dlst.  No.  4.. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Dlst.  No.  8.. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Dlst.  No.  12.. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Every  National  bank  Is  required  to  become  a  stockholder  In  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  the 
district  Id  which  It  Is  situated,  and  any  State  bank  or  trust  company  which  compiles  with  certain 
Bpeclfled  requirements  is  permitted  to  become  a  member  bank.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
7,658  National  Banks  In  the  United  States  which  have  thus  been  required  to  become  member  banks.  Eighty- 
seven  State  banks  are  also  members. 

The  largest  district,  Chicago,  has  1038  member  banks.      The  smallest,  Atlanta,  has  376. 

Each  member  bank  Is  required  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  Ita 
fllstrlct  In  the  amount  equal  to  6  per  centum  of  Its  paid-up  capital  stock  and  surplus.  The  Federal 
Reserve  bank  does  not  do  business  with  the  public  In  the  sense  that  banks  usually  do;  It  may  better 
be  described  as  a  bank  of  banks.  It  Is  made  a  depositary  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  reserve  of 
all  tlie  member  banks,  and  In  addition  may  also  be  a  depositary  for  Government  funds.  An  Im- 
portant function  is  as  a  bank  of  Issue  and  redemption  of  currency,  for  it  may  secure  from  the  Treasury 
Government  notes  known  as  Federal  Reserve  notes,  which  It  Is  authorized  to  Issue  against  commercial 
paper  with  a  minimum  gold  reserve  of  40  per  centum.  Besides  this.  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
granted  certain  powers  In  the  matter  of  operations  In  the  open  market,  such  as  the  purchase  of 
commercial  paper,  foreign  exchange,  etc.,  and  In  a  general  way  are  expected  to  perform  Important 
functions  as  clearing  houses  between  their  member  banks. 

Each  Federal  Reserve  bank  has  nine  directors,  three  of  whom  represent  the  member  banks, 
three  represent  commercial,  agricultural  or  other  Industrial  pursuit  (these  six  being  chosen  by  the 
member  banks),  and  finally  three  Government  directors  chosen  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
These  nine  directors  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  appointing  all  necessary  officers.  Including  the 
active  manager  of  the  bank,  who  Is  designated  as  Its  Governor. 

The  salary  of  the  members  of  this  board  Is  S12.000  per  annum  each,  which  salaries,  together 
with  all  other  expenses  of  operating  the  system,  are  assessed  against  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
In  proportion  to  their  capital  stock  and  surplus. i  Secretary  to  the  board.  H.  Parker  Willis;  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Fiscal  Agent.  Sherman  Allen.     Headquarters,  AVashlngton,  D.  C. 

The  capital  of  the  Reserve  banks  of  the  system  follows; 


Dlst.  No.  1  (Boston) 810,926,200 


Dist.  No.  2  (New  York)  . 
Dlst.  No.  3  (Philadelphia) , 
Dlst.  No.  4  (Cleveland) . . . 
Dlst.  No.  5  (Richmond) .  . 

Dlst.  No.  6  (Atlanta) 

Dist.  No.  7  (Chicago) 


24.416.300 
10.531,000 
12,919,200 
6,953,300 
4,989,200 
15,999,600 


Dist.  No.    8  (St.  Louis) 

Dlst.  No.    9  (Minneapolis.  .  . 
Dist.  No.  10  (Kansas  City) . . 

Dlst.  No.  1 1  (Dallas) 

Dlst.  No.  12  (San  Francisco) . 


86,539.800 
5.110  600 
6,731.200 
5,556600 
7,970,366 


Total 8118,642,366 


FEDERAL  RESERVE   BANK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Revised  to  November  30,  1917.) 


RESOURCES. 

Gold  Coin  and  Gold   Certificates: 

340,659,000.00 

Gold  in  vaults    

312,189,780.27 

Gold  with  foreign  agencies 

Gold  with  F.  R.  Agt.  and  in  re- 
dempt'n  fund — F.  R.  notes.  .  . 
Legal   tender   notes,   sliver   certifi- 
cates and  subsidiary  coin 

Total  rps'^rvos 

18,112,500.00 

176,096,780.00 

42,931,821.70 

$589,989,881.97 

Bills  dlscounlod  and  bought: 

$453,720,941.14 

56,189,904.38 

Investments: 

United  States  bonds 

11,43.5,451.14 

1,016,524.59 

Total  resources 

81,112,352,703.22 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital 

Member  banks  deposits  (net) 

Non-member  banks  deposits  (net). . 

Government  deposits 

Due  to  other  Fed  Res.  banlcs  (net). 

Federal  Reserve  notes  (net) 

All  other  li.abllRles. . : 

Tccal  liabilities 

Federal  Reserve  notes  outstanding. 
Against  which  there  is  deposited 
with  Federal  Reserve  agent: 

Gold  and  lawful  money 

Commercial  paper 


813,059,500.00 
712,610,322.40 

9,385,298.49 
27,587,520.90 

1,239,678.65 
342,33.5,374.50 

1,135,002.28 


SI,  112,352,703.22 
3376,916,780.00 


3171,096,780  00 
207,361,583.09 
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DEPOSITS     IN     WORLD'S     LEADING     BANKS. 

(From    the    Statist,    London,    England.) 


Banks. 


State  Bank  of  Russia 

Imperial  Banlt  of  Germany 

Banit  of  England 

Deutsche  Bank 

London  City  and  Midland 
Bank 

Uoyds  Bank 

Nat'l  City  Bank,  New  York. 

London  County  and  West- 
minster  

BauQue  Russo-Asiatique 

Barclay's  Bank 

Russian  Bank  for  Foreign 
Trade 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  N.  Y..  . 

National  Provincial  Bank  of 
England 

Bank  of  l^ance 

Dresdner  Bank 

Direction  der  Disconto-Ge- 
sellschaft 

Volga-Kama  Com.  Bank 

Credit  Lyonnais 

Oesterreichische  Credit^An- 
stalt 

Nat'l  Bank  of  Com.,  N.  Y. . . 

Banco  dc  la  Naclon  Argentina 

Parr's  Bank 

Commercial  Bank  of  Siberia 

Banii  of  Montreal 

Banque  Internationale  de 
Commerce  de  Petrograd  . 

Russian  Commfercial  and  In- 
dustrial Bank 

Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  N.  Y.. 

Union  of  London  and  Smiths 
Bank 

Continental  and  Commercial 
National    Bank,    Chicago. 

Clinso  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

Comptoir  National  d'Es- 
compte  de  Paris 

Capital  and  Counties  Bank .  . 

nrst  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y 

J-ondon  Juint  Stock  Bank.. .  . 

Banca  Commercial  Italiana. . 

DaruLStadtei'  BanK 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales. . . 

Canadian  Bank  of  Com 

Bank  of  Spina 

Societe  Geiierale  (Paris) 

Oasterreicliische  Landorbank.. 

Central  Trust  Co.,  N..Y..  .  .  . 


Deposits  and  Current 
Accounts. 


Jan.  1, 
1881. 


Pounds 
37,971,000 

8,663,000 
33,809,000 

3,215,000 

2,227,006 
5,785,000 
3,249,000 


2,055,000 


29,138,000 

25,011,000 

4,752,000 

3,228,000 

5,085.000 

16,484,000 

6,920,000 
3,446.000 


3,137,000 


1,601,000 


13,358,000 


3.465,000 

3,272,000 

12,645,000 


1,457,000 
9,039,000 
2,318.000 
23,751,000 
13,363,'  00 
1,5'22,000 
1,054,000 


Jan.  1, 
1917. 


Bounds. 
285,333,000 
233,355,000 
178,865,000 
175.169,000 

174,621,000 
151,368,000 
125,825,000 

120,368,000 
117,927,000 
107,170,000 

102,115,000 
100,395,000 

100,219,000 
89,967,000 
87,991,000 

82,229,000 
81,277,000 
80,062,000 

77,420,000 
70.557,000 
65,970,000 
62,109,000 
60,217,000 
60,-  14,000 

59,206,000 

57,279,000 
:0,927,000 

56.236,000 

54,606,000 
53,429,000 

53,189,000 
52,296,000 
52,013,000 
49,O7S,O0n 
48,612,000 
48,490,000 
4C-,S99,.577 
46,417,000 
46,043,000 
44,738,000 
44,730,000 
42,007,000 


Banks. 


Credito  Italiano 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada , 

Hanover  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y.. 

Bank  of  Japan 

Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Bank- 
ing Corporation 

Mechanics    &    Metals    Nat'l 

Bank 

First  Nat'l  Bank,  Chicago. 
Manchester     and     Liverpool 

District  Bank 

Banca  d'ltalia 

Farmers'   Loan  &  Trust  Co., 

New  York 

Bank  of  Liverpool 

Equitable  Tust  Co.  N.  Y.  . .  . 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

London  &  S.  Western  Bank. . 
London  &  Provincial  Bank..  . 
Societe  Generale  de  Belglque 
Nat'l  Bank  of  South  Africa.  . 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa.  . 
Chartered     Bank     of    India, 

Australia,  and  China 

First  Nat'l  Bank,  Boston.  .  .  . 
Bank    of   Scotland    (Feb.   28 

1917) 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank 

Union  B'k  of  Australia  (Ltd.) 
National      Shawmut      Bank 

Boston 

Old  Colony  Tru?t  Co.,  Boston 

Williams  Deacon's  Bank 

Com.  Banking  Co.,  Sydney.^ 

Nat'l  Bank  of  Scotland 

Com.  Bank  of  Scotland 

Clydesdale  Bank 

Banco  Espanol  del  Rio  de  La 

Plata 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.  .  . 
American  .Exchange  National 

Bank,  New  York 

Swi.<;s  Bank  Corporation 

London  &  River  Plate  Bank  . 

Irving  National  Bank 

Illinois  Trir.t  and  Savings  Bk. 

Banco  do  Brasil 

Nederlandsche  Handel-Maal- 

schappij 

Corn   Exchange  Nat'l   Bank, 

Chicago 

>yational  Bank  of  India 

Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.  .  .  , 


Deposits  and  Current 
Accounts. 


Jan.  1,    U   Jan.  1, 
1881.  1917. 


Pounds. 


1,620,000 


4,726,000 


2,654,000 
10,825,000 


2,091,000 
3,462,000 

'8,967,666 
1,787^00 
2,491,000 

17,769,000 


6,082,000 

8,115,000 
1,000 

12,508,000 

'  G,767',66c 


5,467,000 
12,335,000 


7,378,000 


1,587,000 
1,106,000 


2,849,000 
'  'l'47,666 


3,287,000 


Pounds. 
41,675,000 
40,141.000 
39,324,000 
38,022,000 

37,830,000 

37,219,000 
35,388,000 

35,347,000 
34,637,000 

33,773,000 
33,239.000 
32,368,000 
31,061,000 
30,652,000 
30,513,000 
29,448,000 
28,690,000 
28,519,000 

28,014,000 
27,237,000 

27,161,000 
26,450,000 
26,164,000 

25,929,000 
25„595,00O 
24,488,000 
24,397,000 
24,002,000 
23,346,000 
23,289,000 

22,643,000 
22,490,000 

22,208,000 
22,096,000 
22,033,000 
21,442,000 
21,300.000 
21,143,000 

21,044,000 

21,041,000 
20,89S,0!)O 
20,120,000 


EMBEZZLEMENTS       IN       THE       UNITED      STATES— 1916-17. 

Press  notices  and  despatches,  as  collated    by  the  Bonding  Department  of   the  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
Company  of  New  York,  indicate  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1917,  the  following  defalcations: 


Banks  and  trust  companies . 

Beneficial  a.ssoclations 

Public  service 

General  business 

Insurance  companies 


-52,883,900.00 

21,747.00 

30,960.30 

2,100,840.06 

743,967.87 


Transportation  companies . 

Courts  and  trusts 

Miscellaneous 


870,471.50 

37,428.50 

940,440.69 


86.879,761.62 


The  totals  for  the  calendar  year. 

1916,  were: 

Banks  and  trust  companies .  . 

82,799,319.80 

430,607.00 

851,336.98 

1,593,928.50 

59,540.00 

Transportation  companies 

373,453.00 

Beneficial  associations 

Courts  and  trusts 

220,974,00 

Public  service 

Miscellaneous 

296,849.00 

Insurance  companies. 

86,326,008.28 

DECLINE  IN  FRANCE'S  FOOD  PRODUCTION. 
According  to  the  Food  Administration,  France,  in  1913,  produced  87.830,000  hundredweight  of  wheat; 
in  1914,  76,930,000  hundredweight;  In  1915,  60,630,000;  in  1910.  58,410,000,  and  in  1917  but    39,900,000 
hundredweight.      In  foodstuffs,  which  comprise   all    cereals  and  include  potatoes  and    beetroot,  the   1913 
production  of  358,000,000  hundredweight  had  declined  in  1917  to  only  222,000,000  hundredweight. 
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GREAT  BANKS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(Compilecf-by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.) 

A  comparative  statement  showing  principal  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  leading  central  banhs  of  Issue, 
at  dates  speclfled. 

(In  thousands  of  dollars;  1.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Federal  Reserve 
Banks. 

Bank  op 
England. 

Bank  of 

FRANCE. 

Russian  State 
Bank. 

Dec.  31, 
1914. 

July  27, 
1917. 

July  29, 
1914. 

July  25, 
1917. 

July  30, 
1914. 

July  12, 
1917. 

July  16- 
29,  1914. 

June  16- 
29,  1917. 

ASSETS. 

Gold  coin  and  bullion 

Silver,  other  metallic  reserve. 

241,321 

17.823 

1,309,763 
14,397 

1    185,667 

258,550 

r   799,279 
1    120,689 

628,916 
50,616 

825,884 
37,487 

762,676 
66,453 

Tot.  metallic  vault  reserve. 

259,144 

1,324,160 

185,567 

258,550 

919,968 

679,532 

863,371 

829,129 

52,500 

392,712 
142,938 

40.944 

515,311 

2,103,700 

I      72,471 

1,091,601 

Government  securities: 

I  Bonds,  consols,  etc 

1  Rhort^t.prm  senirities         .  .  . 

205 

41,135 
35,818 
37,392 

i    143,343 

324,000 

f      41,019 

963 

I      38,600 

83,860 
5,249,565 

!  Other  Governm't  securities. 

8,755 

Total 

8,960 

114,345 

143,343 

324,000 

80,582 

2,659,955 

5,333,426 

Notes  of  other  banks  of  issue 

Loans  and  discoun  ts 

Advances  on  bullion,  specie. 

4,62-1 
9,909 

13.403 
305,131 

230,222 

641,960 

-    471,746 
146,443 

331,220 
223,602 

220,932 

179,273 
53,075 
109,931 

256,525 
691,393 

734 
9,237 

1,469 
210,229 

133,334 

Sundry  assets 

77,173 

169,246 

292,810 

Total 

292,608 

2,021,237 

559,132 

1,124,510 

1,695,912 

4.539,205 

1,499,053 

8,628,217 

LIABILITIES. 
Oanital  naid  in 

18,051 

57,825 

70,822 

16,992 

61,869 

264,830 

184,566 

53 

70,822 

16,116 

226,850 

617,267 

193,377 

78 

35,222 
8,206 
73,834 
182,881 
1,289,885 
105,914 

35,222 

8,292 

13,518 

477,954 

3,896,923 

107,296 

28,325 

28,325 

143,032 

1,281,818 

536,474 

2,0.88 

264,937 

327,585 

841,174 

37.032 

114,825 

Other  flPDOSits 

263,948 
10,000 

1,445,527 

Ciuili  notes  in  circulation.  .  . 
Sundry  liabilities 

6,484,876 
554,664 

Total 

292,608 

2,021,237 

5.59,132 

1,134,510 

1,695,912 

4,539!205 

1,499,053 

8,628,217 

iiKNK   Of 

Italy. 

German 
Reichsbank. 

Bank  of 
Nethbrland.s. 

riksbank. 

Sweden. 

Dec.  31, 
1914. 

June  20, 
1917. 

July  31, 
1914. 

June  15, 
1917. 

July  25, 
1914. 

July  21, 
1917. 

July  31, 
1914. 

June  .30, 
1917. 

AS.SETS. 

Gold  coin  and  bullion 

Silver,  other  metallic  reserve. 

}    236,633 

r    161,059 
1      12,752 

298,201 
65,409 

602,938 
11,859 

65,140 
3,307 

249,726 
2,943 

24,746 
1.408 

54,324 
908 

Tot.  metallic  vault  reserve. 

2.36,633 

173.811 

363,670 

614,797 

08,477 

252,669 

26,154 

5&,232 

' — ' — - 

8,195 

89,766 
464,936 

13,564 
*7,332 

5,879 

Goveriimeut  securities: 



7,960 

125,533 

5,003 

3,674 

Sliort-term  securities ....'.. 
Other  Governm't  securities. 

105,865 

24,429 

Total 

105,865 

t464,92d 

7,960 

125,533 

5.003 

3,674 

*7,332 

24,429 

Notes  of  other  banl<s  of  issue 

Loans  and  discounts 

Advances  on  bullion,  specie, 

securities,  merchandise,  etc. 

Securities     

15,416 
180,297 

29,180 
39,486 
28,618 

§10,658 
693,803 

72,044 

1  42,504 

42,393 

2,740 
495,290 

48,121 
94,392 
51,901 

1,229 
2,254,860 

2,427 

23,783 

256,599 

111,893 
42,303 

■  ■  ■  •  ■  S'l^ 

35,430 

24,798 

3,612 

928 

23,181 

30,978 

3,664 

24,974 

56,141 

:       11,027. 
•^ .       1,525 

SunUry  assets 

.  ;     25,080 

Total 

633,690 

1,589,905 

1,064,081 

3,279,228 

138,248 

339,140 

92,059 

179,313 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital  paid  in 

34,740 

13,515 

40,320 

118,035 

417,352 

9,728 

46,320 

14,7.52 

43,238 

558,902 

816,096 

110,597 

42,840 
17,726 

I    299,515 

692,442 
11,558 

42,840 
21,453 

^  1,146,278 

1,957,318 
111,339 

8,040 

2,011 

f  .  .■ 

8,040 
2,104 

11,900 
2,975 

■}      18,440 

54,367 

4,377 

13,400 

4,539 

Government  deposits 

Other  deposits 

31,111 

\        1,904 

124,796 

1,497 

21,186 

305,531 

2,279 

Banli  notes  in  circulation .  .  . 
Sundry  liabilities 

124,894 
5,369 

Total .' 

633,690 

1,589,905 

1,064,081 

3,279,228 

138,248 

339,140 

92,059 

179,313 

*  Includes  both  Government  and  corporate  securities,  t  Including  $4,003,000  of  foreign  treasury  bills, 
t  Includes  $1,737,000  of  foreign  banic  notes.  S  Including  $1,430,000  of  foreign  bank  notes.  H  Included  foreign 
bank  notes,  also  drafts  and  ^>iUs  payable  at  aigUt. 
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GREAT  BANKS 

DF  THE  WORLD — Continued. 

NORGES 

Bank, 
Norway. 

Nat'l  Bank, 

Copenhagen, 

Denmark. 

Bank  of 
Spain. 

Swiss 

National 

Bank. 

Bank  of 
Japan. 

July 
31.1914. 

July 
23,1917. 

July 
31,1914. 

June 
30,1917. 

July 
24,1914. 

June 

23,1917. 

July 

23,1914, 

June 

30,1917. 

June 
30,1914. 

July 

7,  1917. 

ASSETS. 

Oold  coin  and  bullion   

1  14,405 

34.815 

24,410 

(  105.798 

297,644 
146,101 

34,753 
3,656 

65,712 
10,053 

110,189 
332 

258.757 

Silver  &  other  metallic  reserve 

53,3j6  j  143  Qg3 

Total  metallic  vault  reserve. . 

14,405 

24,410 

53,356 

248,861 

443,745 

38,409 

75,765 

110,521 

258,757 

8.166 
2,399 

*22.994 
t3,431 

11,996 

67,047 

17.513 
66.470 

69,858 
25,174 

Government  securities: 

BondR   consols   etc 

17,339 

Short-term  securities.. 

other  government  eecurities . 

29,199 

48,250 

1,120 

10,956 

11,176 

Total 

2,399 



96,246 

114,726 

1,120 

36,120 

28,515 

Notes  of  otliei"  banks  ol  issue. . . 

2,307 
27,098 

3.106 



Loans  and  discounts 

23,690 

73.917 

41.278 

152,579 

80,033 

69,120 
2,249 
9,365 

18,099 

2,699 

2,446 
5,594 

38,811 

3,032 

1,490 

11,530 

39,242 

16,647 

■  26,'6'64 

76.061 

Advances  on  bullion  and  specie. 



11.456 

9.775 

9.627 

204,488 

Total 

66,548 

736,752 

67,247 

131,748 

299,052 

577,596 

LIABILITIES. 

Canital  oaid  in 

7,236 
2,199 

5,496 

39,525 
12,092 

28,950 
5,018 

4,825 
471 

1  28,819 

83,176 
2,606 

4,825 
568 

19,854 

104,250 
2,246 

18,675 

14,290 

}  69,230 

I   5,714 

180,411 

10,732 

18,675 

Surolas     . .'.          .        

, 

18,551 

Government  denosits . .  •  •  • 

1  3,859 
32,859 

38,548 
78,594 

19,442 
82,239 

(   43.903 

254,585 

96.931 }  153:432 

10,913 

Bank  notes  in  circulation 

Sundrv  liabilities               

373,057 

474,304 
31,145 

274.854 
18 

Total 

66,548 



1  736,752 

67,247 

131,748 

299,052 

577.596 

*  Including  foreign  bills,     t  Including  foreign  government  securities. 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
FINE  OUNCE  AS  REPORTED  BY  MINE  OWNERS  FOR  1916. 
(Figures    Furnished    by    United    States    Geological    Survey.)* 


State 

OK 

Terri- 
tory. 


Ala 

AlasUa.. 

Ariz 

Cal 

Col ...  . 

Ga 

Idaho. . 

Ill 

Md.,Va. 
Mich... 
Mo.  .  .  . 
Mont... 

Nev 

N.  Mex. 


Gold.    |t 


Placer 
Mines. 


37 

538,898 

691 

414,847 

34,488 

369 

21,725 


34,983 

17.140 

538 


Deep 

Mines. 


381 
295,170 
192,110 
620,898 
892,078 

721 
32.252 


43 


185,147 

411,764 

66,340 


Silver. 


Dry  or  I  rnnnPT 
Siliceous   ^(?PP 
Ores.t        ^'^'^•'• 


531 

172,050 

997,543 

208,810 

5,571,406 

74 
117,231 


1,181,133 

12,757,655 

1,436,244. 


1,207,121 

5,347,893 

1,969,783 

199,824 


218,598 


1,356' 
716,040 


11,226,034 
384,393 
231,091, 


Lead 
Ores.t 


866,603 

.385,761 

1,885,314 


11,965,044 
5,6S4 


129,450 

4,087,199 

695,477 

98,939 


State 

OR 

Terri- 
tory. 


N.  C. . . 
OklSL.  .  . 
Ore.  .  .  . 
S.  C . . . . 
S.  Dak. 
Tenn . . . 

Te.K 

Utah . . . 
Vt.  and 
N.  H. 
Wash... 
Wyo .  .  . 


Total. 


Gold. 


Placer 
Mines. 


382 


42,208 

15 

102 


60 


400 
17 


51 


;,9oo 


Deep 

Mines. 


887 


49.810 


360,807 

278 

20 

172,878 


27,544 
978 


3,310,106 


Silver. 


Dry  ox 

Siliceous 
Ores.t 


403 
606 

127,392 
28 

214,196 


626,246 
1,153,995 


154,650 
290 


24,720,007 


Copper 
Ores. 


260 
'  i03,'822 


94,701 

26,177 

2,633,402 

2,501 

172,404 
5,234 


24,541,234 


Lead 
Ores.t 


123 


1.009 

i;033 
9.465.640 

945 

8.067 


29,596.292 


^Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  e.xcluded.  tincludes  small  quantity  of  silver  from  placers,  llncludej 
lead-zinc,  zinc  and  copper-lead  ores,  §  Production  from  dredges  amounting  to  812,786,61  i  Included.  o> 
Which  .'57,769.227  was  from  California,  32,679,000  from  Alaska,  8695.205  from  Colorado.  S670.415  from 
©regou,  $642,572  from  Montana  and  5327,696  from  Idaho. 

Ratio  of  sources  of  silver  product  of  the  United  State.s,  1916 — Siliceous  ores  and  placers,  31%.  Lead, 
zinc,  lead-zinc  and  coi)per-lead  ores,  38%.     Copper  ores,  31%. 

PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  FROM  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Yeah. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Fine  Ouncc:3. 

Value. 

Fine  Ounces. 

Commercial  Value. 

1904     

3,892,480 
4,178,592 
4,565,333 
4,374,287 
4,574,340 
4,821,700 
4,657,018 
4,687,053 
4.520,719 
4,299,784 
4,572,976 
4,887,004 
4,490,285 

580,464,700 
86,337,700 
94,373,800 
90,435,700 
94,560,000 
99,673,400 
96,269,100 
96,890,000 
93.461,.500 
88,884,400 
94,531,800 

101,035,700 
92,822,430 

57,682,806 

58,938,355 

56,517,900 

56,514,700 

52,440,800 

54,721,500 

57,137,900 

00.399,400 

03,766,800      - 

06,801,500 

72,455,100 

74,961,075 

78,875,176 

333,456,000 

1905 

35,952,397 

1906        

38.256,400 

1907 

37,299,700 

1908      . .  . ■ 

28.050,600 

1909   

28,455,200 

1910   

30,8.54.,466 

1911 

32,615,700 

1912              

39,197,500 

1913 

40,348.100 

1914 

1915 .= 

1916 

40,067,700 
37,397,300 
51.899.866 

Banking  Statistics. 
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THE     NATIONAL     BANKS     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES. 

(From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.) 


Ratio   of 
Earuinga 

to 
Capital  i 
and     I 
Surplos. 


Year 

No    of 

Ended 
Sept.  1. 

Banks. 

1899 . . 

3,661 

1900.. 

3,604 

1901.. 

3,969 

1902.. 

4,269 

1903 .  . 

4,700 

1904.. 

5,134 

1905 . . 

5,505 

19C6 .  . 

5,876 

1907.. 

6,043 

»1908.. 

6,751 

•  1909.  . 

6,788 

.1910.. 

6,996 

•1911.. 

7,163 

•1012.. 

7,307 

•1913.  . 

7,404 

•1914.. 

7,473 

•1915.. 

7.660 

•1916. . 

7.571 

Capital. 


S608 

608, 

635 

673 

722 

761 

776 

801 

842 

893 

919 

963 

1,008 

1,031 

1,051 

1,063 

1,068 

1,066 


,674,895 
,754,600 
511,286 
,763,707 
,797,800 
682,495 
175,576 
326, .590 
685,939 
932,010 
143,825 
457,549 
180,225 
,383.425 
720,675 
,978,175 
.577,080 
,208,875 


Surplus. 


Total 
Dividends. 


8247.930,970.00 
251,950,843.42 
268,451,548.00 
302,513,1.54.55 
353,105,524.91 
390,452,345.00 
407,643,159.00 
440,616,689.50 
522,382,747.59 
548,850,476.00 
585,407,483.00 
630,159,719.00 
669,931,760.00 
704,340.700.70 
725,272,182.05 
714,117,131.40 
726,620,202.00 
731,820,365.31 


§46,691,502. 

48,033,094. 

51,699,779. 

68,199,493. 

63.66.1,848. 

75,588,389. 

73,138,174, 

89,204,850 , 

99,728.239 

97,336,282 

92.993,450 

105,898,622 

114,685,412 

120.300,872 

119,906,050 

121,147.   06. 

113,639,415. 

114,724,594 


Total 
Net    Earnings. 


S54, 
87, 
81 
106: 
109 
112 
105 
127 
152 
131 
131 
154 


00  156 


149, 
160, 
149, 
127, 
167 


346,692.00 

,276,836.60 

,853,797.00 

.681,476.85 

,881,530.97 

,936,426.00 

,909,385 

,526,836 

,235,434 

,333,288 

,185,750 

,167,489 

,985,533.00 

,056,603.23 

,980,084. 46 

,270,170.87 

052,974.00 

,543,547.37 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.47 


Ratio    of 
Divi- 
dends 
to 
Capital . 


7.67 

7.88 

9.05 

10.92 

8.79 

9.92 

8.95 

11.14 

11.90 

10.89 

10.12 

10.99 

11.38 

11.06 

11.40 

11.39 

10.63 

10.76 


Ratio    of 

Divl- 

dend.s   to 

Capital 

and 
,Surplu3. 


5.45 
5»58 
6.72 
6.99 
5.91 
0.56 
6.18 
7.18 
7.30 
0.75 
6.18 
6.65 
6.83 
6.93 
6.75 
6.81 
5.03 
6.38 


6.34 

10.14 

8.15 

10.12 

10.21 

9.80 

9.42 

10.26 

11.20 

9.10 

8.72 

9.67 

fl.35 

8.59 

9.06 

8.39 

7.64 

8.76 


*To  July  1;  abstract  period  changed. 

The  circulation  outstanding  June  20,  1917,  was  8660,431.000;  demand  deposits,  ,57,431,029,000;  timo 
deposits,  $2,090,619,000;  due  to  banlis,  83.025,614,000.  Resources  as  follows:  Lo.ins  and  discounts.  $8,818,- 
312,000;  bonds,  securities,  etc.,  83.013,068,000;  banking  house,  furniture  and  tlxturea.  5302,541,000;  other 
real  estate  owned,  346,656,000;  due  from  banks,  §2,457,760,000;  checks  and  other  cash  items,  $84,989,000; 
exchanges  for  Clearing  House,  £445,471,000;  cash  on  hand,  .5752.711.000;  all  other  resources,  $229,532,000, 
total  resources,  S16,161,040..000. 


STATE,     SAVINGS      AND      PRIVATE      BANKS, 

COMPANIES. 


AND      LOAN      AND     TRUST 


(Their  Condition  as  Reported  to  the  Government,  June  30,  1917.) 


CLASaiFICATI0N3. 


Resources. 

Loans  und  discounts  (includ- 
ing overdrafts) 

Investments  (bonds,  securi- 
ties, etc 

Banicing  house  furniture  and 
fixtures 

Other  real  estate  owned 

Due  from  banks 

Cheelcs  and  other  items  (in 
eluding  exchgs.  for  clear- 
ing house) 

Cash  on  hand 

All  other  resources 

Total  Resources 


Liabilities. 

Capital  stock  paid  in 

Surplus  fund 

Undivided  profits 

Due  to  banks 

Dividends  unpaid 

Individual  deposits 

Postal  savings  deposits 

Notes  and  bills  rediscounted. 

Bills  payable 

Other  liabilities 

Total  Liabilities 


(a)  15.968 
State 
Banka. 


$-1,111,555,133.03 

890,717,114  94 

175,489,805.06 

38,273,912.11 

1,078,5.58,130.65 


13S,13S,2fi0.1S 

319,373,213.66 

47,563,702.52 


$6,799,669,367.15 


$600,064 

288,637 

103,493 

274,945 

526 

5,390,824 

5,974 

18,403 

51,357 

60,442 


215.61 
863.19 
387 .8S 
784.87 
362.06 
;047.27 
.301.98 
200.67 
,415.83 
787.79 


$6,799,669,367.15 


622  Mutual 
Savings 
Banks. 


$2,368,401 

2,131,688 

39,974, 

22,154 

213,437 


,481.53 

388.86 

,830.32 
,282.79 
,132.40 


481, 

29,082, 

5,819, 


176.9! 
157. IS 
C1I.85 


$4,811,038,471.87 


$321 


.622.00 
,989.3S 
,809, 


4,422,489,384.42 


1, 

686, 
■,103, 


,094.25 
815.89 
756.40 


(b)   1,185  Stock 
Savings 
Banks. 


$763, 

159, 

30, 

5, 

133, 


770,184.42 

430,;;92.77 

413,232.47 
588.297.75 
912,891.23 


,712,140. ■!  I 
,853, 199.08 
103,327.49 


$1,127,893,605.65 


$69 

30, 

24 

3 

995 


109,915.00 
,585,954.52 
,010.230.07 
,032,2!!9.3C 

12,000.43 
,532,890.91 
735,78''.  IS 

.50,650.00 
8(3,344.20 
,920,593.94 


$4,811,038,471.87  $1,)27 .893.663. 6' 


(c)    1.603  Loan 
and  Trust 
Companies. 


$4,311, 

1  789, 

1.53, 

37, 

870, 


80, 
303, 


,691.357.76 

,765,214.29 

,111,483.90 
,305,106.61 
,125,659.44 


545,196.86 
009,936.83 
263,933.86 


$7,899,818,189.55 


$.505,507,321.82 
5.31,778,274.46 
107, 006,467. 0." 

eo8,;n2,47o.93 

1,562,067.80 

5,797,289,895.36 

6,013,334.25 

8,868,811.82 

28,!66.15C.58 

392,382,789.48 


$7,899,818,189.55 


9364 

Private 

Banks 


$118,712,108.09 

19,100,872.04 

7,534,991.80 

3,024,234.51 

39,373,349.11 


1,354,357.87 
6,472,554.31 
1,464,976.36 


$197,937,444.09 


$I.3,6'^9,70I.05 

7,380,966.55 

3,358,:v:>8.87 

1,976,058.83 

20,916.70 

101,923,941.15 

',',983.15 

781,126.04 

'  3,137,380.50 

2,670,801.24 


$197,937,444.09 


(a)  Includes  stock  savln;TS  banks  for  13  States  and  trust  companies  for  8  Slates,    (ft )  Stock  savings  banks 
tor  13  States  Included  with  State  banks,      (c)  Trust  companies  for  8  States  included  with  State  banks.     , 
SAVINGS   BANKS,    DEPOSITORS,    AND    DEPOSITS    IN   THE    UNITED   .STATES 


Year. 


1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 
1900. 


Number  of  Number  of 
Banks.      Depositors. 


108 
278 
517 
629 
921 
1,002 


251,354 
693,870 
1,630,846 
2,335,582 
4,258,893 
6,107,083 


Deposits. 


843,431,130 
149,277,504 
549,874,358 
819,106,973 
1,524,844,506 
2,449,547,8861 


Year. 


1910 

1915 

1916  (c).. 

1917  (c)... 


Number  of 
Banks. 


1,7,59 

2.159 

(a)  622 

(6)1,242 

(a)  622 

(6)  1,185 


Number  of 
Depositors. 


0,142,908 
11,285,755 
8.592,271 
2,556.121 
8,935,055 
2,431,058 


Deposits. 


i?4 ,070,486,246 
4,997,706,013 
4,186,976,600 

901,610,693 
4,422,489,384 

995,532,890 


(a)  Mutual,     (ft)  Stock  Savings,     (c)  Incomplete. 


.54 


Banking  Statistics — Continued. 


MUTUAL    SAVINGS    BANKS,     BY    STATES  — JUNE    30,    1916,     AND 

JUNE    20,   .1917. 


1916 

1917 

State. 

Number 

of 
Dep'rs. 

Amount 

of 
Deposits. 

Avg. 
to  Each 
Dep'r. 

Number 

of 
Dep'rs. 

Amount 

of 
Deposits. 

Avg. 
to  Each 
Dep'r. 

Maine ; 

New  Hampshire 

239,500 
202,209 
116,812 
2,419,914 
157,445 
653,947 

599,546,046.12 
101,481,017.52 

56,071,818.82 
975,365,518.29 

88,343,735.47 
338,899,894.47 

3415.46 
501.86 
480.01 
403.06 
561.11 
518.24 

240,814 
206,590 
118,864 
2,566,467 
161,470 
680,682 

398,689,825.73 
105,764,673.14 

59,676,772.53 
1,026,822,448.75 

92,769,759.36 
363,602,570.50 

8409.81 
511.95 

Vermont 

502.05 

Massacl)usett3 

Rhode  Island 

400.09 
674.53 

Connecticut 

534.16 

Total  New  England  States . 

3,789,827 

81,659,708,030.69 

3437.94 

3,974,887 

81,747,326,050.01 

8439.59 

New  York...., 

New  Jersey 

3,335,538 

301,943 

515,687 

36,691 

246,162 

51,883,242,203.58 

120,383,076.18 

238,502,832.12 

13,362,876.51 

99,537,966.31 

8564.60 
398.69 
462.49 
364.19 
404.36 

3,452,111 

308,556 

531,531 

39,318 

250,000 

51,991,469,146.62 

128,265,535.36 

256,939,368.37 

14,646,256.45 

101,917,376:07 

8576.88 
415.66 

Pennsylvania 

483.40 

Delaware 

372.50 

Maryland 

407.67 

Total,  Eastern  States 

4,436,021 

52,355,028,954.70 

8530.89 

4,581,516 

82,493,237,682.87 

8544.19 

West  Vireinia 

6,181 

81,616,077.91 

8261.42 

6,542 

81,743,335.31 

5266.48 

Total,  Southern  States 

6,181 

81,616,077.91 

8261.42 

6,542 

81,743,335.31 

8266.48 

Ohio 

115,320 

33,367 

8,784 

114,826 

864,789,961.25 

13,062,412.08 

2,306,046.15 

28,393,328.47 

8561.82 
391.47 
262.50 

247.27 

114,023 

34,003 

9,366 

126,308 

868,397,224.00 

14,337.222.17 

2,573,369.30 

29,578,559.32 

5599.85 

Indiana 

421.65 

274.76 

Minnesota 

234.18 

Total,  Middle  West.  States. 

272,297 

8108,551,747.95 

8398.65 

283,700 

8114,886,374.79 

8404.96 

California 

87,945 

862,071,789.39 

8705.79 

88,410 

865,295,941.44 

8738.56 

Total,  Pacific  States 

87,945 

862,071,789.39 

8705.79 

88.410 

865,295,941.44 

8738.56 

Grand  total 

8,592,27"! 

84,186,976,600.64 

8487.30 

8,935,055 

84,422.489,384.42 

8494.96 

The  number  of  these  banks  In  the  United  States  was  622  on  June  20,  19 17. 


STOCK     SAVINGS 


BANKS,     BY     STATES  — JUNE     30,     1916,     AND 
JUNE     20,     1917. 


1916 

1917 

State. 

Number 

of 

Depositors. 

Amount 

of 
Deposits. 

Number 

of 

Depositors. 

Amount 

of 
Deposits. 

New  Hampshire 

24.122 
38,242 
45,000 

101,452 

16,747 

40,600 

54,424 

7,197 

229,000 
10,300 
89,408 
19,000 
28,918 
25,423 

670,000 
22,202 

89,051,992.20 

14,938,164.91 

13,152,677.00 

13,535,000.00 

3,768,268.37 

7,472,475.61 

13,824,784.72 

1,759,612.08 

13,311,009.83 

2,265,420.21 

22,186,796.03 

3,142,776.06 

7,571,410.38 

8,326,277.87 

246,172,395.04 

3,784,460.21 

25,205 

39,100 

48,000 

111.653 

89.809.945.29 

New  Jersey 

16.045.585.89 

Maryland 

14.977.241.12 

District  of  Columbia 

15,693.000.00 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

44.660 

50,000 

9,197 

8,331,164.03 

Georgia . '. 

12,354,805.81 

Florida 

2,263,283.00 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

15,450 
98.350 

3,503,806.22 

Louisiana. . . . , 

24,797,491.52 

Kentucky 

Miciiigaa 

Minnesota. 

25.385 

27.967 
750.000 

21.490 
3.260 
2.500 

18.000 

7,205,094.76 
9,317,439.54 

Iowa 

301,241,041.29 

Nebraska 

4,510,756.29 

Kansas .^ 

652,752.54 

Wyoming 

2,709 
11,755 
14,463 
55,760 

1,785 

985,319 

56,232 

6,063 

1.162.175.81 

2.654,.529.55 

3.272,818.68 

18.400.946.07 

529.226.72 

474.485,569.90 

14,251,551.68 

2,590,354.95 

977,731.42 

Colorado 

4,133,603.26 

New  Mexico 

Washington 

Oregon 

1,141 

1,072,400 

61,000 

7.200 

404,055.24 

California 

539,373,529.46 

Utah 

16.648,228.32 

Arizona 

3,292,335.94 

Totals 

82,556,121 

8901.610.693.88 

S2.431.958 

8995,532,890.94 

These  banks  numbered  1,242  on  June  30,  1916, 
aeposit  Incre^'sed  from  $352  to  54J9. 


and  1,185  on  June  20.  1917.     In  the  year  the  average 


Diamond  and  Gold  Output  of  South  Africa. 


SAVINGS    BANKS     IN     FOREIGN     COUNTRIES. 

(Including  postal  savings  banks:  Number  of  depositors,  amount  of  deposits,  average  deposits  per  deposit 
account  and  per  inhabitant,  by  specified  countries.) 
'  Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  from  official 
reports  of  the  respective  countries. 


COTJNTRIES. 


Austria . 


Belgium. 


Bulgaria 

Chile 

Denmark  (a) . 

Egypt 

France 


Algeria 

Tunis 

Germany  (&) . 


Hungary. 
Italy 


Japanese  Empire.. 

tt  Japan 

Formosa 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 


Dutch  E.  Indies  (<r) 


Dutch  Guiana. 

Norway 

Roumanla 

Russia  {d) . . . . 
Finland ..... 


Spain  (e) . 
Sweden. . 


Switzerland 

United  Kingdom  (/) 

British  India.  .  .  . 
Australia,  Cmwl. 
New  Zealand .... 


Canada  (g) 

British  So.  Africa 
British  W.  Indies. 
British  Col.,  n.e.s 


Total 

United  States. 


Philippine  Islds. 
Grand  total .  . 


Date 

of 

Report. 


Doc.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Mar.  3 1 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
June  30 
Apr.  30, 
June  30 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Mar.  31 
Dec.  31 
June  30 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
July  1 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  31 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  31 
Dec.  31 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  31 
June  30 
(ft)  1914 
1914- 
1914- 


.  1913 
,  1913 
,  1913 
,  1912 
,  1912 
,  1911 
,  1914 
,  1915 
,  1915 
,  1913 
,  1914 
,  1909 
,  1914 
,  1913 
,  1909 
,  1913 
,  1913 
,  1915 
,  1917 
,  1916 
,  1914 
,  1912 
,  1914 
,  1913 
,  1917 
,  1914 
,  1914 
,  1914 
,  1915 
,  1910 
,  1916 
,  1914 
,  1913 
,  1915 
,  1915 
,  1915 
.  1908 
,  1915 
,  1915 
,  1916 
.  1917 
,  1910 
,  1917 
.  1916 
,  1916 

15 

15 

15 


June  30,  1917 


Form  of  Organization. 


Communal  and  prlv.  sav.  bks. 

Postal  sav.  bks,  sav.  dept 

Postal  sav.  bks,  check  dept — 
Government  savings  banks. . .  . 
Communal  and  priv.  sav.  bks. 

Postal  savings  banks 

Priblie  savings  banks 

Communal  and  cor.  sav.  bks.  . 

Postal  savings  banks 

Private  savings  banks 

Postal  savings  banks 

Municipal  savings  banks 

Postal  savings  banks 

Public  and  cor.  sav.  banks. . . . 
Communal  and  priv  sav.  bks. 
Postal  sav.  bks.,  sav.  dept.  .  .  . 
Postal  s.av.  banks,  check  dept. 
Communal  and  cor.  sav.  bks.  . 

Postal  savings  banks 

Postal  savings  banks 

Private  savings  banks 

Postal  savings  bank 

State  savings  banl^ 

Private  savings  banks 

Postal  savings  banlw 

Private  savings  banks 

Postal  savings  banks 

Postal  savings  banks 

Communal  and  priv.  sav.  bks. 
Government  savings  banks. . . . 
State,  includ.  postal  sav.  bks.  . 

Private  savings  banks 

Postal  savings  banks 

Private  savings  banks 

Communal  and  trustee  sav.  bks 

Postal  savings  banks 

Communal  and  priv.  sav.  bks. 

Trustee  savings  banks 

Postal  savings  banks 

Postal  savings  banks 

Gov.  and  priv.  sav.  banlts. . ,  . 

Postal  savings  banks 

Private  savings  banks 

Postal  savings  banks 

Dominion  Gov.  savings  banks 
Gov.  and  P.  O.  savings  banks 
Gov.  and  P.  O.  savings  banks 
Gov.  and  P.  O.  savings  banks 


Postal  savings 

Mutual  savings  banks. 
Stock  savings  banks.. . 


Number 
of     s 
Depositors. 


4,385,064 

2,300,407 

122,870 

3,013,296 

49,794 

312,462 

396,488 

1,225,902 

198,840 

8,604,993 

6,555,992 

19,427 

4,238 

23,871,657 

1,149,251 

873,780 

2.5,630 

2,473,216 

6,472,442 

14,204,531 

9,688,9,58 

8,065 

76,808 

509,836 

1,744,804 

5,740 

122,429 

10,338 

1,217,062 

218,690 

11,978,000 

361,662 

69,535 

836,523 

1,807,498 

582,829 

1,963,417 

1,966,730 

14,180,086 

1,660,424 

2,552,059 

538,072 

81,900 

173,456 

32,137 

260,164 

97,465 

269,486 


5129,274,463 


8,935,055 
2,431,958 


Deposits. 


SI, 291, 

40, 

79, 

204, 

11 

■  8, 

11 

203, 

2 

774, 

348, 

1, 

1, 

4,685 

428 

22 

23, 

491 

431 

126 

82 

12 
52 
84 


193 

11 

1,899 

60 

1 

105 

285 

12 

307, 

250, 

906 

49, 

487 

124 

11 

40 

13 

28 


14 


041,227 
297,296 
561,438 
147,391 
,854,503 
797,965 
.334,804 
363.293 
,345,227 
405,417 
,858,018 
,309,769 
564,086 
,982,000 
.023.064 
,852,522 
,286,942 
,464,209 
,922,457 
,902,319 
,489,020 
172,732 
,597,471 
,159,902 
,538,307 
889,304 
,829,627 
323,511 
,906,949 
,616,820 
,165,500 
,844,408 
,709,448 
,874,391 
,539,493 
825,432 
386,431 
198,399 
763,188 
707,248 
,686,039 
598,017 
740,261 
008,418 
903,114 
823,428 
438,165 
480,853 


814,239,530,423 


4,422,489,384 
995,532,890 


Average 

Deposit  P6r 

Inhab't 


S44.89 

1.40 

2.77 

26.96 

1.57 

2.03 

3.15 

69.62 

.19 

19.55 

8.81 

.24 

.81 

70.24 

19.99 

1.07 

1.09 

13.81 

12.13 

1.67 

1.52 

.05 

47.01 

8.23 

13.33 

.02 

.10 

3.78 

77.30 

1.69 

10.84 

18.83 

.53 

5.16 

49.98 

2.25 

86.47 

5.62 

20.39 

.20 

99.80 

113.37 

10.68 

4.95 

1.72 

3.92 

3.61 

.56 


S15.71 


The  average  deposit  in  the  United  States  is  8452.16;  in  foreign  countries  as  a  whole,  S110.15. 

(a)  Exclusive  of  2,348  deposits  of  5282,467  in  savings  banks  in  Faroe  Islands,  and  190,528  savings  de- 
posits of  535,853,774  in  ordinary  banks.  (6)  Exclusive  of  Brunswick,  (c)  Exclusive  of  data  for  three  large 
private  savings  banks  in  Batavia,  Soerabaja  and  Macassar,  and  the  small  banks  of  Amboina  and  Menado. 
(d)  The  total  is  exclusive  of  3641,226,500  worth  of  securities  held  by  the  savings  banks  to  the  credit  of  de- 
positors, (e)  The  peseta  has  been  converted  at  the  rate  of  20  cents.  (/)  Exclusive  of  Government  stock 
held  for  depositors,  amounting  to  5266,073,878  in  the  postal  savings  banks  and  to  530,726,117  in  the  trustee 
savings  banks,  (.g)  Exclusive  of  savings  deposits  in  chartered  banks  and  special  private  savings  banks, 
(ft)  At  the  end  of  1912  the  private  savings  banks  held  deposits  of  54,271,955. 


DIAMOND     AND     GOLD     OUTPUT     OF     SOUTH     AFRICA. 

(Consul  John  P.  Bray,  Johannesburg.) 
'The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  six  months  ended  June 
30,  1917,  as  shown  by  the  omclal  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  was  5125,589.454.  There  were 
4,568,855  ounces  of  fine  gold,  valued  at  894,445,421,  produced  In  the  Union,  of  which  the  Transvaal  ac- 
counted for  4,568,762  fine  ounces,  of  a  value  of  894,443,494.  There  were  1,432,436  carats  of  diamonds  pro- 
duced in  the  Union,  valued  at  518,562,505,  of  which  136,595  carats,  valued  at  52,294,287,  were  produced 
in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  491,410  carats,  of  a  value  of  54,214,199,  in  the  Transvaal.  The  output  of 
other  minerals  in  the  Union  during  the  six  months  was  as  follows:  Coal,  5,107,645  short  tons,  valued  at  the 
pit's  mouth  at  57,808.421;  copper,  10,046  tons,  82,793,171;  tin  1,552  tons.,  5981,622;  antimony,  475  tons, 
$45,750;  asbestos,  3,004  tons,  5221,392;  corundum,  720,908  tons,  523,325;  soda  (crude),  2,957  tons,  559,162; 
lime.  44,304  tons,  5318,882;  silver  in  gold  bullion.  478,S08  ounces,  valued  at  5279,264. 
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Postal-Savings  System  of  the  United  States. 


MONEY    IN    CIRCULATION. 

CIRCULATION  STATEMENT— OCTOBER  1.  1917. 
(By  the  Treasury  Department.) 
Note — The  thousands  JOOO)  are  omitted  in  the  figures  in  the  table.) 


Circulating  Medium. 


Gold   coin    (Including  bullion  in 

Treasury) 

Gold  certificates 

Standard  silver  dollars 

Silver  certificates 

Subsidiai-y  silver 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 

United  States  notes 

Federal  Reserve  notes 

Federal  Reserve  Banlt  notes. . . 
National  Bank  notes 


GENERAIj 

Stock  op 
Money  .in  the 

UNltED 

States. 


Oct.  1 

1917. 


Dots. 
3,035,390 


568,2G9 

m.m 


346.68! 

711,972 

12,406 

716,603 


Total 5,595,367  4,699,389  242.469  326,078  532,352  194.789 


Oct.  1 
1916. 


Vols. 

2,636,009 


568,270 
189,869 


346,681 

215,248 

10,000 

733,310 


Held  in 
Treas'y  as 
Assets  of 

Govern- 
ment. 


Oct.  I 
1917. 

Dots. 

196,370 


15,381 
'  L982 


5,797 

5,148 

73 

17.715 


Oct.  1 
1916. 

Dols. 

275,579 


13,557 
'l'li3'96 


4,232 

2,702 

46 

18,562 


Held  by 
Fed.  re- 
serve B'KS. 
AND  THBIB 

Agents. 


Oct.  1 
1917. 

Dols. 

4,185 
528,167 


Oct.  1 
1916. 

J^ols. 

10,581 
184,208 


Population  of  continental  United  States  estimated  at. 
Circulation  per  capita 


Money  in  Circulation.  (2) 


Oct.  1 
1917. 


Dols. 

693,577 

1,613,090 

73,940 

477,011 

202,061 

1,936 

340,883 

706,823 

12,333 

698,888 


4,820,546 


104,57(1 
$46.10 


Oct.  1 
1916. 


Dols. 

644,900 

,520,740 

69,549 

483,104 

178,473 

2,058 

342,448 

212,545 

9,953 

714,747 


4,178,521 


102.859 
$40.62 


Sept.  1  Jan.  I 
1917.       1879. 


Dols. 

754,270 

1,656,691 

72,508 

472,300 

197,076 

!,fl4l: 

340,039 

595,638 

12,481 

696,370 


4,799,323 


104,432 
$45.96 


Dols. 

96,262 

21,189 

5,700 

413 

67,982 

310;288 


314,339 

816.266 

48,231 
$16.92 


EKCHANGt£8    OF    CLEARiNC    HOUSES    OF    UNITED    STATES    CITIES. 


Cleakinq 

Exchanges  for 

Years  Ended  SEPTE.MnEii  30 — ■ 

House  at — 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

New  York 

Boston    

$181,534,031,000 

12,188,365,000 

24,452,469,000 

16,423,891,000 

6,546,438,000 

4,625,154.000 

2,233,071,000 

3,939,322,000 

2,014,284,000 

8,736,042,000 

1.799,857,000 

1,617,563,000 

2,736,099,000 

1,001,822,000 

2,723,466,000 

33,526,133,000 

.S147,180,709.000 

10,180,120,000 

19,129,4,52,000 

12,018,127,000 

4,947,429,000 

3.186,602,000 

2,192,008,000 

3,216,124,000 

1,6,58,175,000 

4,507,986,000 

1,180.040,000 

1,465,000,000 

2,020,593,000 

906,755,000 

2,134,768,000 

25,483,648,000 

890,842.708,000 

7,481,341,000 

15,404,167,000 

7,968,006,000 

3,883,252,000 

2,583,278,000 

1,727,833,000 

2,527,701,000 

1,274,149,000 

3.616,489,000 

898,763,000 

1,327,106,000 

1,358,216,000 

671,018,000 

1,368,420,000 

19,846,052,000 

380,760,345,000 
7,866,064,000 

16,139,932,090 
8,231,618,000 
4,060,824,000 
2,544,227,000 
1,899,411,000 
2,725,372,000 
1,331.689,000 
2,831,768,000 
974,437.000 
1,318,336,000 
1,385,575,000 
7O6.,84O,O00 
1,271,007,000 

20,937,778,000 

$98,121,520,000 
8,326,228,000 

OliicaEO 

16,018,176,000 

Phlladelpbia......  . 

St.  LoiUfl 

San  Francisco .... 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Kansas  City 

Ne\r  Orleans 

Minneapolis 

Detroit    

8,543,472.000 
4,122,115,000 
2,660,628,000 
2,011,447,000 
2,951.861,000 
1,329,668.000 
2.S4-'!, 634,000 
1,002,063,000 
1,326,146,000 
1,286,942,000 

TjOuisville 

Cleveland 

Other  cities 

711,508,000 

1,271,232,000 

21,231,648,000 

Total 

3303,997,997,000 

.5241.407,541,000 

.$162,777,508,000 

5163,975,683,000 

.?173,766,2S8,000 

TRASJSAGTIONS    OP    THE    MEW    VOnX    CLSAJ^iWC    HOUSK. 


Yf.\« 

Ended 

SeptembeuSO. 

No.   of 
Mem- 
bers. 

Capital. 

Clearings. 

Balances 
Paid  i'l 
Money. 

A^-erage 

Daily 
Clearings. 

Average  Daily 

Balances    Paid 

in  Money. 

Balances 

to 
Clearings. 

1903 

60 
57 
54 
54 
65 
54 
50 
51 
50 
67 
65 
64 
02 
62 
63 
62 

3100,672,700 
113,072,700 
115,972,700 
115,972,700 
118,150,000 
129,400.000 
126,3.50,000 
127,350,000 
132,350,000 
170,275,000 
174,275,000 
179,900,000 
175,300,000 
178,550,000 
135.550,000 

,  200,750,000 

.S74,753, 189,435 
70,833,655,940 
59,072,796,304 
01,879,318,309 

103,754,100,091 
95,31,5,421,2.33 
73,630,971,913 
99,257,662,411 

102.553,959,069 
92,420,120.001 
96,072,300.863 
98,121,620,297 
80,760,344,971 
90.342,707,724 

147.180,709,401 

181, .534 ,03 1,388 

83.377,604,072 
3,315,616.48; 
3. 105.858. 6;6 
3.953,875,976 
3.8.32,021,02.! 
3,813,926,108 
3.409,632,?,71 
4,194,484,02.''' 
4,195,293,966 
4„3S8,563,U3 
5,061,262,291 
5,144,130,384 

^5,128,647,302 

•6,340,846,740 
S,.561. 624,447 

*12,147.791.!33 

5245,898,649 
233.005,447 
195,648,514 
392,234,600 
342,422,772 
313,357,669 
241,413,022 
326,505.468 
338,461,911 
305,016,897 
319,050,497 
323,833,400 
293,238,762 
299,810,917 
484,147,071 
601,106,061 

Sll,110„iiO 
10,906,304 
10.1.83,143 
13,006,171 
12.648,914 
12,545,809 
11,179,122 
13,797,044 
13,846,8.54 
14,483,706 
16,670,832 
16,977,328 
16.926.229 
17,626,557 

■   28,163,238 
40,224,476 

4.51 

1903 

1004 

4.68 
5 .  20 

1905        

4.3.3 

1906 

3.69 

1907 

4  00 

1908 

4.63 

1909      

4.22 

1910 

4.09 

1011 

4.74 

1912 

5.22 

1913 

1914 

5.24 
5.71 

1915 

1916 

5.87 
5.82 

1917 

6.69 

*  Settled  through  Federal  Reserve  Banlt,  34.641.580,000. 

Clearing  House  returns  prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  by  Assistant  Manager  W.  J.  Gilpin. 


POSTAL     SAVINGS     SYSTEM      OF     THE      UNITED     STATES. 

Balance  of  the  credit  of  depositors  June  30,  1916,  $86,019,885;  deposits  during  fiscal  year  S132J12,217, 
deposits  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year,  $86,177,406:  balance  to  credit  of  depositors  June  30,  1917,  S131,- 
954,696;  balances  on  deposit  in  banks  June  30,  1917,  $126,840,819.83.  , 


New  York  Bank  Clearings  for  6Ji.  Years. 
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NEW      YORK      CLEARING      HOUSE      ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  is  now  composed  of  29  national  banlls,  16  State  banks,  and  14  trust  companies.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  and  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Unlt<id  States,  at  New  York,  also  make 
their  exchanges  at  the  Clearing  House.  The  Clearing  House  Collection  Department  also  exchanges  at  the 
Clearing  House,  making  62  clearing  institutions.  There  are  21  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  city  and 
vicinity,  not  members  of  the  Association,  which  make  their  exchanges  thiough  banks  that  are  members. 
In  accordance  with  constitutional  provisions. 

PresldejU — Gates  W.  McGarran,  President  Mechanics  &  Mfitals  National  Bank.  Secretary — Theodore 
Hetzler,  President  Fiftli  Avenue  Bank.     Manager — William  J.  Gilpin.     Assistant  Manager — Clarence  E 

Bacon.     Department  of  Inspection  and  Examination— ChSLTles  A.  Hanna,  Examiner.     Conference  Committee '- 

Herbert  L.  Griggs,  President  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A.;  Samuel  G.  Baync,  President  Seaboard  National 
Bank;  Edward  C.  Schaeter,  President  Germauia  Bank;  Richard  Deiafleld,  President  National  Park  Bank- 
Charles  A.  Bocdy,  President  Peoples  Trust  Company.  Nominating  Committee— l,ewis  L.  Clarke,  President 
American  Excliange  National  Bank;  Samuel  H.  Miller,  Vice-President  Chase  National  Bank;  Rollin  P 
Grant,  President  Irving  National  Bank,  VViiiard  V.  King,  President  Columbia  Trust  Company;  William 
Milne,  President  Peoples  Bank.  Clearing  House  Committee — Walter  E.  Frew,  President  Corn  Elxchange 
Bank;  Beward  Prosscr,  President  Bankers  Trust  Company;  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  President  Chase  National  Bank- 
Francts  L.  Hiue,  President  Fiiat  National  Bank;  Lewis  E.  Pierson,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Irving  National 
Bank.  Commiltce  on  Admissions — Herbert  P.  Howell,  Vice-President  National  Bank  of  Commerce;  William 
A.  Simonson,  President  Second  National  Bank;  Edwin  S.  Scoenck,  President  Citizens  National  Ba.ik-  John 
W.  Platten,  President  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Company;  Walter  M.  Bonnet,  Vice-President  Bank 
of  America.  Arbitration  Committee — Louis  V.  Bright,  Pi-esident  Lawyers  Title  &  Trust  Company;  Orion 
H.  Cheney,  President  Pacific  Bank;  Ruel  W.  Poor,  President  Garfield  National  Bank;  Robert  A.  Parker 
President  Market  &  Fulton  National  Bank;  John  T.  Sproull,  President  Coal  &  Iron  Natoinal  Bank.        ' 

New  York  Clearing  House  Building  Company — William  A.  Nas!>,  President,  Cliairman  of  tiio  Board 
Corn  Exchange  Bank;  Stephen  Baker,  Vice-President,  President  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company;  Richard 
DelaiieUl,  President  National  Park  Bank;  Alexander  Gilbert,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Market  &  Fulton  Nat'l 
Bank;  Edward  Townsend,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Importers  &  Traders  National  Bank;  William  Sherer 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  

NEW     YORK     CLEARING      HOUSE     TRANSACTIONS. 

(For  Year  Ending  September  30,  1917.) 


E.xchanges. 
Balances. . . 


Total  transactions 

The  average  daily  transac- 
tions: 

Exchanges 

Balances 


Total 

Total  transactions  since  or- 
ganization of  Clearing 
House  (64  years) : 

Exchanges 

Balances 


Total 83,072,438,892,504.10 


3181,534,031,387.84 
12,147,791,432.60 


$193,681,822,820.44 


$601,106,064.20 
40,224,474.94 


■S641,330,539.14 


32,928,591,489,026.17 
143,847,402,878.02 


Largest  exchanges  on  any  one  day 

during  the  year  (Feb.  6,  1917) .  .  . 
Largest  balances  on  any  one  day 

during  the  year  (Aug.  29,  1917;. 
Largest  transactions  on  any  one  day 

during  the  year  (Feb.  6,  1917).  . 
Smallest  exchanges  on  any  one  day 

during  the  year  (Aug.  6,  1917). . 
Smallest  balances  on  any  one  day 

during  the  year  (Mar.  13,  1917). 
.Smallest  transactions  on  any  one 

day   during   the   year    (Aug.   6, 

1017) 


S1.218 

133 

1.265 

333 

17 


586,762.17 
,761,391.33 
758,049.62 
.575,821.74 
795,469.57 


365,764,811.64 


NEW     YORK 

BANK     CLEARINGS 

FOR     64     YEARS. 

No.  of 

Clearings . 

Average 

No.  of 

Clearings 

Average 

*Yr. 

Mem- 

.lor 

Daily 

*Vr. 

Mem- 

for 

Daily 

bers. 

Y'oar. 

Clearin'.!S. 

bers. 

Year.- 

Clearings. 

1854 

50 

$5,750,455,987.06 

$19,104,504.94 

1887 

65 

534,872,848,785.90 

5114,337,209.13 

185.'j 

48 

5,362,912,09.';.38 

17,412,052.27 

1888 

64 

30,803,080,009.21 

101,192,415.11 

1850 

50 

6,n0o.213,32S.47 

22,278,107.51 

1889 

61 

34,790,465,528.87 

114,839,820.23 

1857 

50 

8,333,226,7 1H.06 

26,968,371.20 

1,S9C 

65 

37,000,086,571.76 

123,074,139.12 

1858 

46 

4,756,664,380.09 

15,393,735.88 

1891 

64 

34,053,698,770.04 

111,651,471.39 

1859 

47 

6,448,005,950.01 

20,867,333.19 

1892 

65 

30,279,905,235.59 

118,501,781.82 

I860 

50 

7,231,143,0.50.69 

23,401,757.47 

1893 

65 

34,421,380,809.50 

113,978,082.31 

18(il 

50 

5,915,742,753.0.=. 

19,269,520.38 

1894 

66 

24,230,145,307.70 

79,704,425.55 

iyo',> 

50 

0,871,443..5fn.20 

22,237.681.53 

1895 

67 

28,204,379,126.23 

02,670,095.49 

18G3 

50 

14,867,597,348.60 

48,428,657.49 

1890 

60 

29,350,894,883.87 

96,232,442.24 

1864 

49 

24,097,196,655.92 

77,984,455.20 

1897 

66 

31,337,700,947.98 

103,424,953.02 

1865 

55 

26,032.384,34'. S9 

84,790.040.20 

1898 

65 

39,853,413,947.74 

131  ,,529,118.97 

1866 

58 

28,717,140,914.09 

93,.-)41,195.1C 

1899 

04 

57,368,230,771.33 

189,901,029.04 

.1867 

58 

28,075,159,4  72.29 

93,101,167.1! 

1900 

04 

51,964,588,564.31 

170,93C,  140.61 

1868 

59 

28,484,288,030.92 

92,182,103.87 

1901 

62 

77.020,672,493.05 

254,193.038.59 

1869 

59 

37,'407,028,980.55 

121,451,392.81 

1902 

60 

74.753. 189, 435.GC 

24,5,893,049.46 

1870 

61 

27,804,533,405.75 

90,274,478.59 

1903 

67 

70,833,055,940.29 

233,005,447.17 

1871 

62 

29,300,986,082.21 

95,133,073.64 

1904 

54 

,59,072,790,804.41 

195,648,514.11 

1872 

61 

33,844,369,568.39 

109,884,316.78 

1905 

54 

91,879,318,309.00 

302,234,599.89 

1873 

59 

35,461,052,825.70 

115,88.5,793.58 

1906 

55 

103,7.54,100,091.25 

342,422,772.57 

1874 

59 

22,855,927,636.26 

74,692.573.97 

1907 

54 

95,315,421,237.90 

313,537,569.86 

1875 

59 

25,061,237,902.09 

81,899,470.20 

1908 

50 

73,030,971,913.18 

241,413,0-22.66 

1876 

59 

21,597,274,247.04 

70,349,427.51 

1909 

51 

99,2.57,602,411.03 

326,505,468.45 

18VV 

58 

23,289,243,701.09 

76,3.58,176.06 

1910 

50 

102,5,53,959, 0o9.28 

338,161,911.11 

1878 

57     / 

22,508.438.441.75 

73,785.746.54 

1911 

67 

92,420,120.091.07 

305.016,897.99 

1879 

69 

25,178,770,690.50 

82,015,539.70 

1912 

65 

96.672.300,803.07 

319,050,497.89 

1880 

59 

37,182,128,621.09 

121,510,224.25 

1913 

64 

98,121,520,297.15 

323,833,400.32 

1881 

61 

48,56.5,818,212.31 

159,232,190.86 

1914 

62 

89,700,344,971.31 

296,238,762.28 

1882 

62 

46,552,846,161.34 

151,637,935.38 

1915 

63 

90,842,707.723.90 

299,810.916.58 

1883 

64 

40,293,165,257.65 

132,543,306.76 

1916 

63 

147,180.709,401.18 

484,147,070.60 

1884 

62 

34,092,037,337.78 

.    111,048,981.55 

1917 

62 

181,534,031,387.84 

601.106.064.20 

J885 
1886 

64 
64 

25,250,791,439.90 
33,374,682.216.48 

82.789,480.38 
109,067.588.941 

To 

tals  ... 

$2,928,591,489,626.17 

a  8149.823,066.94 

•  Fiscal  years  ending  September  30.    a  Average  daily  clearing. 
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Cash  Balances  for  64-  Years, 


CASH    BALANCES 

.    FOR 

64   YEARS. 

Bal.  to 

Bal.  to 

Balances 

Average 

Clrgs. 

Balances 

Average 

Clrgs. 

•Year 

for 
Year. 

Daily 
Balances. 

*Year. 

for 
Year. 

Dally 
Balances. 

P.  C. 

P.  C. 

1854 

8297,411,493.69 

$988,078.06 

5.17 

1887 

81,569,626,324.77 

85,146,315.82 

4.49 

1855 

289.694,137.14 

940.565.38 

5.40 

1888 

1,570,198.527.78 

6,148,191.89 

5.08 

1856 

334,714,489.33 

1.079,724,16 

4.83 

1889 

1.757.637,473.47 

5.800,783.74 

5.05 

1857 

365,313,901.69 

1.182.245.64 

4,39 

1890 

1,753,040,145.23 

6,728,889.36 

4.65 

1858 

314,238,910.60 

1,016,954.40 

6,66 

1891 

1.584.035.499.88 

5,195,526.21 

4.65 

1859 

363,984,682.56 

1,177.943.96 

5.64 

1892 

1.861.500.574.56 

6,083,335.18 

5.13 

1860 

380,693,438.37 

1.232.017.60 

6.26 

1893 

1.696,207.176.52 

5,616,580.05 

4.92 

1861 

353,383,944,41 

1,151.087.77 

5.97 

1894 

1,585,241.633.52 

5,214,610.63 

6.54 

1862 

415,530,331.46 

1.344.758.35 

6.04 

1895 

1.896,574.349.11 

6,218,276.55 

6.71 

1863 

677,626,482.61 

2.207.252.39 

4.35 

1896 

1.843.289,238.66 

6,043,571.27 

6.28 

1864 

885,719,204.93 

2,866,405.19 

3.67 

1897 

1.908,901.897.67 

6,300,006.26 

6.01 

1865 

1,035,765,107.08 

3.373,827.71 

3.97 

1898 

2,338,529,016.43 

7,717,917.54 

5.87 

1866 

1,066,135,106.35 

3,472,752.79 

3.71 

1899 

3.085.971,370.53 

10,218,448.24 

5.37 

1867 

1,144,963,451.15 
1,125,465,236.68 

3,717,413.80 

3.99 

1900 

2,730,441,810.27 

8,981,716.48 

5.25 

1868 

3,642,249.95 

3.95 

1901 

3,515,037.741.06 

11,600,784.62 

4.56 

1869 

1,120,318,307.87 

3,637,397.10 

2.99 

1902 

3.377,504,072.11 

11,110,210.76 

4.51 

1870 

1,036,484,821.79 

3,365,210.46 

3.72 

1903 

3,315,516,487.48 

10,906,304.23 

4.68 

1871 

1.209,721,029.47 

3,927,665.68 

4.12 

1904 

3,105,858,575.60 

10,183,142.87 

5.20 

1872 

1,428,582,707.53 

4,638.255.54 

4.22 

1905 

3,953, 875.974.8C 

13,006,170.97 

4.33 

1873 

1,474,508.024.95 

4.818,653.67 

4.15 

1905 

3.832,621,023.87 

12,648,914.27 

3.69 

1874 

1,286,753,176.12 

4,205,075.73 

5.62 

1907 

3,813,926,108.35 

12„545,809,56 

4.00 

1875 

1,408.608,776.68 

4,603,296.65 

5.62 

1908 

3,409,632,271.41 

11,179,122„S0 

4.63 

1876 

1,295,042.028.82 

4,218,377.94 

5.99 

1909 

4,194,484,028.37 

13,797,644.83 

4.22 

1877 

1,373,996.301.68 

4,504,905.90 

5.89 

1910 

4,195,293,966.9C 

13,845,854.67 

4.09 

1878 

1.307.843.857.24 

4,273,999.63 

5.81 

1911 

4.388.563.113.05 

14,483,706.64 

4.74 

1879 

1.400.111.062.86 

4,560.622.35 

5.56 

1912 

5.051.262,291.57 

16,670,832.64 

5.22 

1880 

1.516,538.631.29 

4,956,008.60 

4.07 

1913 

5,144,130,384.6£ 

16,977,328.00 

5.24 

1881 

1,776.018,161.58 

.  5,823,010.36 

3.66 

1914 

5,128,647,302.10 

16,926,228,72 

5.71 

1882 

1,595,000,245.27 
1,568,983, 196. 15 

5,195.440.54 

3.42 

1915 

5,340,846,740.16 

17,026,.556.89 

5.87 

1883 

5,161.128.93 

3.89 

1916 

8,561.624.447.40 

28,163,238.31 

5.82 

1884 
1885 
1886 

1,524,930,993.93 
1,295,3?5,251.89 
1,519,565,385.22 

4.967.201.93 
4,247.069.39 
4,965.899.95 

4.47 
5  12 

1917 

12.147,791.432.60 

40,224,474.94 

6.09 

4.55 

Total 

8143,847,402,878.02 

87,359,052.68 

4.91 

♦Fiscal  years  ending  Seofember  30. 

BANK  CLEARINGS  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES,  1914-1917. 
(Data  compiled  by  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  and  covers  the  full  fiscal  years.) 
Note — The  amounts  are  in  billions,  with  .000.000  omitted. 


1914. 

July 

August  .... 
September  . 
October  .  .  . 
November. . 
December  . 

1915. 
January . . . . 
February. . , 
March  . . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October .  . . . 
November. . 
December  . 


Clearings 

Outside 

Now  York. 


S6.313 
5.351 
5.400 
6.126 
5,681 
6,114 

6,196 
5.439 
6.283 
6,201 
5.992 
6.097 
6,234 
6,733 
6,139 
7,413 
7,556 
7,979 


New 

York 

Clearings. 


S8,180 
4,581 
4,628 
6,610 
5,400 
6,630 

7,287 

6,482 

7.565 

8.812 

8.635 

8,025 

8.695 

8.537 

9.625 

12,739 

11,829 

12,332 


Total. 


S14.403 
9.932 
10,028 
11.736 
11,081 
12.644 

13.483 
11.912 
13,848 
15,013 
l'  14,627 
14.122 
14,929 
14,270 
15,764 
20,162 
19,385 
20,311 


1916. 
January. . . . 
February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 
October. . .  . 
November. . 
December.  . 

1917. 
January..  .•. 
February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Clearings 

Outside 

New  York 


87,808 
7,186 
8,196 
7,766 
8,159 
8.100 
7.929 
7,985 
8,406 
9,901 
10,051 
10,259 

10,489 
8,836 
10,566 
10,363 
10,736 
10.635 


New 

York 

Clearings. 


812,327 
11.107 
12.678 
11.623 
12.561 
12.554 
11,439 
11,767 
14,356 
15,712 
16,054 
16,936 

15,127 
12,794 
14,229 
14,653 
15,684 
16,099 


Total. 


820,135 
18,293 
20,774 
19,379 
20,720 
20,654 
19,368 
19,752 
22,762 
25,613 
20,705 
27,195 

•  25,616 
21.630 
24.795 
25.016 
26.320 
26.734 


MONTHLY  CLEARINGS. 


Month. 


Clearings.  Total  All. 


1917. 


1916. 


P.  C. 


Clearings  Outside  New  York. 


1917. 


1916. 


P.  C. 


January. . . . 
February.. . 

March 

April.'. 

May 

•Tune 

July 

August 

September. . 

9  months 

October. . . . 


825,641 
21,630, 
24,794, 
25,013, 
26,317, 
26,735, 
25,665, 
25,095, 
24,029 


505,405 
773,327 
665,314 
247,979 
806,47V! 
988,226 
860,039 
593,770 
814,500 


820,138 
18,292 
20,744, 
19,375 
20,720 
20,653 
19,426 
19,814 
22,854 


687,541 
704,969 
243,671 
627,782 
039,028 
997,436 
.430,703 
,028,024 
901,746 


+  27.3 
+  18.2 
+  19.5 
+  29.1 
+  27.0 
+  29.4 
+  32.1 
+  26.7 
+  5.1 


$10,514, 
8,836, 
10,665, 
10,361, 
10,734, 
10.636, 
10.480, 
10.416, 
10,145, 


139.790 
086,083 
538.054 
026,082 
349,469 
909,959 
566,253 
272,241 
913,544 


87,811, 
7,185, 
8.196, 
7,753 
8,159, 
8,100, 
7,987, 
8,046, 
8,498, 


886,314 
967,692 
369,170 
011,127 
112,286 
485,544 
687,828 
711,218 
960,561 


+  .34.  G 
+  23.0 
+  28.9 
+  33.6 
+  31.6 
+  31.3 
'+31. 2 
+  29.5 
+  19.3 


8224,926,265,032 


8182,020.601  „500 


+  23.6 


892.(591,401,475 


871.740.190.740 


+  29.2 


828,255.130.057 


825,726,597,413 


+  9.8 


812,531.736,419 


810.015.401  478 


+  25.1 
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STATEMENT     OF     BANKS     IN      N.     Y.     CLEARING      HOUSE     ASSOCIATION. 

(From  reports  iis  required  under  Article  III  of  the  Constitution.) 
THEIR  condition  as  of  weelc  ending  November  17,  1917, 


CLEAnmG  House  Members. 


MEMHERS    OF 
FEDERAL    RESEnVE    B\NK. 

Banlc  of  New  YorI<  N.  B.  A... 
Banli  of  tlie  Manhattan  Co. . . 
Merchants'  National  Bank.  .  . 
Mech.  &  Metals  Nat.  Bank. . . 

Bank  of  America 

National  City  Bank 

Chemical  National  Bank 

Atlantic  National  Bank 

Nat.  Butchers  &  Drovers  Bk. . 
American  E.vch.  Nat.  Bank. .  . 
National  Bank  of  Commerce. . 

Pacific  Bank 

Chatham  &  Phenix  Nat.  Bk .  . 

Hanover  National  Bank 

Citizens'  National  Bank 

Market  &  Fulton  Nat.  Bank. . 

Metropolitan  Bank 

Corn  Exchange  Bank 

Importers  &  Traders  Nat.  Bk. 

National  Park  Bank 

East  River  National  Bank. .  .  . 

Second  National  Bank 

First  National  Bank 

Irving  National  Bank 

N.  Y.  County  Nat.  Bank 

Chase  National  Bank 

Lincoln  National  Bank ' 

Garfield  National  Bank 

Fifth  National  Bank 

Seaboard  National  Bank 

Liberty  National  Bank 

Coal  and  Iron  National  Bank . 
Union  Exch.  National  Bank .  . 

Brooklyn  Trust  Co 

Bankers  Trust  Co 

U.  S.  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co . . . 

Guaranty  Trust  Co 

Peoples  Trust  Co 

New  York  Trust  Co 

Franklin-  Trust  Co 

Metropolitan  Trust  Co 

Nassau  Nat'l  Bk.,  Brooklyn .  . 
Broadway  Trust  Co 

STATE  BANKS  NOT  MEMBERS 
OF     FEDERAL     RESERVE     BANK 

Greenwich  Bank 

People's  Bank 

Bowery  Bank 

German-American  Bank 

Fifth  Avenue  Bank 

German  Exchange  Bank 

Germania  Bank 

Bank  of  the  Metropolis 

We.st  Side  Bank 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exch.  Bank.  .  . 
State  Bank 

TRUST  COMPANIES  NOT  MEMBERS 
OF     FEDERAL     RESERVE     BANK. 

Title  Guarantee  &  Tru.st  Co.  . 

Fidelity  Trust  Co 

Lawyers  Title  &  Trust  Co ...  . 
Columbia  Trust  Company. . .  . 
Lincoln  Trust  Co. 


Capital. 


Dollars. 

2,000.000 
2,050,000 
2,000,000 
fi,000,000 
1,500,000 

25,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

5.000,000 

25,000,000 
500,000 
3,500,000 
3,000,000 
2,550,000 
1,000.000 
2,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,.500,000 
5,000,000 
250,000 
1,000,000 

10,000,000 

4,000,000 

.500,000 

10,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
250,000 
1 ,000  000 
3,000,000 
1,000.000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 

11,250,000 
2,000,000 

25,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 


♦  Net 
Profits. 


Dollars. 

5,243,900 
5,212,100 
2,555,900 

10,328,700 

6,706,200 

1 48,277,400 

8,885.200 

872,200 

77.500 

5,'57 1,300 

20,864,400 
1,017,000 
2,396,800 

16,924,700 
2,633,200 
2.149,000 
2.0.55,200 
7,244,700 
7,756,700 

17,134,600 

76,000 

3,679,900 

27,004,100 

4,770.200 

373.500 

12,623.800 
1,985.800 
1.329.300 
429.800 
3.316.500 
4,221,300 
877,900 
1,184,100 
2,9.52,700 

15.383,900 
4.452.600 

28.807.200 
1,253,300 

11,230,000 
1,187,300 
4.494.600 
1,150.500 
1,152,800 


500.000 

200.000 

2.50.000 

7.50.000 

100,000 

200,000 

400,000 

1,000,000 

325,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 


5,000,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 


totals: 

Members  Federal  Res.  Bank. .  178,650,000 

State  Banks,  not  members  of 

Federal  Reserve  Bank 6,225,600 

Trust  Companies,  not  mem- 
bers of  Federal  Reserve  Bank    16,000,000 


Aggregate,  59  Members. 
Comparisons 


Loans,  Dis. 

Inv'ts,  etc.. 

Average. 


1,344,000 
480,500 
817.200 
803,300 

2,320.700 
818,800 
761,300 

2,302,200 

64,400 

980,800 

418,000 


12.134,000 

1,197,400 

5.104.300 

6.512,800 

553,300 


308,043,800 
11,117,200 
25,501,800 


Dollars. 

42,762.000 
38,183,000 
23.416,000 

150,754,000 
29,981.000 

619,904,000 

54,436,000 

14,777.000 

2.250.000 

112.928,000 

602,906,000 

9,769,000 

71,964,000 

141,528,000 
35,652,000 
10,813,000 
23,108,000 

119,192,000 
37,529,000 

177,214,000 

2,518.000 

20,490,000 

360,513,000 

105,306,000 
9,171,000 

292,743,000 
17,548,000 
11,043.000 
7,007.000 
44,.53 1.000 
75.901,000 
11,639,000 
11,370,000 
32,986,000 

290,844,000 
73.881.000 

497.704,000 
24,129,000 
74,823,000 
28,883,000 
59,491,000 
13,747,000 
30,374,000 


12,722,000 
3,091,000 
4.429.000 
6,137,000 

17,248,000 
5,543.000 
6.389,000 

14,801,000 
4,178,000 

21,217,000 

24,567,000 


42,243,000 
11,176,000 
24,940,000 
88,088,000 
13,844,000 


Gold, 
Average. 


4,321,698,000 
120,322,000 
180,291,000 


200,875,600 


344,662,800 


4,622,311,000 
166,25.5,000 


Dollars. 

307.000 
1,802,000 

210,000 
6,802,000 

418,000 
8,500,000 

214,000 

103,000 

31,000 

1,138,000 

929,000 

79,000 

2.141.000 

9.116,000 

130,000 

244.000 

876,000 

1,243,000 

70,000 

491,000 
16  000 

153,000 

88,000 

1,711,000 

240,000 
3,405,000 

511,000 

102.000 
66.000 

62 1 ,000 

231.000 


195.000 

139.000 

568.000 

297,000 

3.350.000 

304,000 

46,000 

223.000 

664.000 

18.000 

101,000 


920,000 

56,000 

294,000 

390,000 

1,230,000 

404.000 

705.000 

612,000 

260.000 

1,101.000 

2,294,000 


1,961,000 
120.000 
623.000 

5,732.000 
641.000 


Net  Demand 
Deposits. 
Average. 


47,959,000 
8,266,000 
9.077,000 


65,302,000 
§651.000 


Dollars. 

33.778,000 
38,096,000 
16,623,000 

163.444.000 
27.176,000 

560,826,000 

47,583,000 

14.465,000 

2,217,000 

81,908,000 

270,340,000 
11,004,000 
68,325,000 

147,981,000 
29,319,000 
11,791,000 
21,584,000 

106,741,000 
27,752,000 

153,859,000 

3,160,000 

17,279,000 

161,824.000 

94,213,000 

9,251,000 

253,072,000 
17,427,000 
10,123,000 
5,668,000 
50,793,000 
58,582,000 
10,224.000 
12,729,000 
25.180.000 

216,220,000 
51,891,000 

335,716,000 
20,857,000 
52,665,000 
16,835,000 
52,129,000 
9,662,000 
23,806,000 


13,113,000 
3,132,000 
3.992.000 
5.830.000 

19,155,000 
5,593,000 
6,633,000 

13,035,000 
4.227,000 

22,016,000 

26,464,000 


26,730,000 
8,830,000 
16,640,000 
70.098,000 
12,795,000 


3,344,124,000 
123,190,000 
135,093,000 


a3,602,407,000 
16,667.000 


Net  Time 
Deposits, 
Average. 


Dollars. 

1,456,000 

2.000,000 

957,000 

8,068,000 


11,283,000 

2,857,000 

635,000 

■  7,'707,666 

12,685,000 

190,000 

6,853,000 


276,000 


400,000 
3,819,000 


1,756,000 
351,000 


21,218,000 


120.000 

345,000 

16,000 

2,707,000 

494.000 

450.000 

5.819.000 

36.511,000 

11,282,000 

43,270,000 

2,217,000 

11,874,000 

1,429,000 

4,131.000 

509,000 

1,655,000 


15,000 
8,000 


40,000 


27,000 


713,000 
1,032,000 

586,000 

12,774,000 

1,407,000 


205 


16 


400,000 

90,000 

,512,000 


222 


,002,000 
,808.000 


Total  of  average  legal  tenders,  821,222,000;  silver,  533,315,000;  net  time  deposits,  8222,002,000;  average 
national  bank  circulation  held,  832,997,000. 

♦  As  per  official  reports:  29  National.  Sept.  11,  1917;  16  State,  Sept.  8,  1917;  14  Trust  Go's.,  Sept.  8, 
1917.     t  Includes  capital  set  aside  for  foreign  branches.  S6,000,000.     J  Increase.     §  Decrease. 


1.60 


Commercial  Ratio  of  Silver  to  Gold. 


STATEMENT  OF  BANKS  IN  N.  Y.  CLEARING  HOTTSE  AS80CIATI0N— Conrtniied. 

Cash  In  vault  of  members  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  not  counted  as  reserve $112,884,000 

Members  Federal  Reserve  Bank Reserve  In  Depository,     $519,993,000 

State  Banks,  not  members  of 


Federal  Reserve  Bank Cash  Reserve  in  Vault,  S16,981,000 

Trust  Companies,  not  members 

of  Federal  Reserve  Bank ..  .     "  •12,616,000 

Totals 529.597,000 

Reserve  required  on  Net  Demand  Deposits $434,736,120 

Time  "        6,162,000 


Demand  and  Time  Deposits, 
"        Deposits 


Total  Net 


5440,898,120 

§22,174,200 

20,263,950 

§483,336,270 


1S79,094,880 

TI3.063.800 

11918,050 

HS83,076,730 


8,257,000 

8,566,000 

5536,816,000 


t$62C,180 
§3.431,980 
tl,304,250 

§51,501,550 


ACTUAL    CONDITION    NOVEMBER, 

17    1917. 

Clearing  House  Members. 

Capital. 

Net 
Profits. 

Loans,  Dis. 

Inv'ts,  etc.. 

Average. 

Gold, 
Average. 

Net  Demand 
Dcpo.sits, 
Average. 

Net  Time 
Deposits, 
Average. 

totals: 
Members  Federal  Rea.  Bank . . 
State  Banks,  not  members  of 
Federal  Reserve  Bank 

Dollars. 
4,457,547,000 

120,447,000 

178,804,000 

Dollars. 
47,710,000 

8,252,000 

9,012,000 

Dollars. 
3,234,424,000 

119,084,000 

124,668,000 

Dollars. 
204,075,000 

50  000 

Trust   Co's,    not   members   of 

17,378  000 

Aggregate,  59  Members   .  . 

4,756,798,000  64,974,000 
1222,951,000  i 2.567,000 

b3,478,176,000 
§136,638,000 

221,503  000 

Comparisons ■ 

12,916,000 

Cash  in  vault  of  members  of  Federal  Reserve  Banlt,  not  counted  as  reserve  t $111,771,000 

Members  Federal  Reserve  Bank Reserve  in  Depository.  $530,878,000 

State  Banks,  not  members  of 

Federal  Reserve  Bank Cash  Reserve  In  Vault,     816,948,000          "        "           "  7,381,000 

Trust  Companies,  not  members 

of  Federal  Reserve  Bank ..  .     * 12,405,000           "         "            "  8.381,000 


Totals "  529,353,000 

Reserve  required  on  Net  Demand  Deposits $420,475,120 

Time  "       6,122,250 


Demand  and  Time  Deposits, 
"        Deposits 


Total  Net 


§426,597,370 
21,435,120 
18,700,200 

5466,732,690 


118104,280,630 

112,893,880 
112,085,800 

1!S109,260,310 


$546,640,000 


tS2,317,750 
§5,594,180 
12,906,300 

§8370,130 


t  Increase.     §  Decrease. 
deducted  $952,156,000. 


t  Excess,     a  U.     S.     Deposits     deducted     $647,666,000.     b  U.  S.     deposits 


Clearings  week  end'g  Nov.  17,  '17,  53,710,128,002.46 

••       Nov.  10,  '17,  *3, 177,309,106.72 

Clearings  th^s  day        Nov.  17,  '17,        654,324,845.56 


Balances  week  ending  Nov.  17,  1917,  S367,426,598..3S 

Nov.  10,  1917,  *226,889,064.63 

Balances  this  day  Nov.  17,  1917,       78,543,835.61 


*  5  days. 


COMMERCIAL 

RATIO 

OF    SILVER    TO 

GOLD. 

1892 

1893 

23.72 
26.49 
32 .  56 
31.60 
30.66 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

34.28 
35.03 
31 .  36 
33 .  33 

34.68 

1902 

1903    . 

39.15 
38.10 
35.70 
33.87 
30.54 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

31.24 
38 .  64 
39.74 
30 .  39 
38.33 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1016 

33.02 
34.19 

1894 

i90-i 

37  37 

1895 

1896 

1905 

1906 

39.84 
30.11 

BULLION  VALUE  OF  371  '4  CHAINS  OF  PURS  SILVER  CONTAINED  IN  THE  SILVER  DOLLAR 
(9-10  OF  THE  TOTAL  WEIGHT)   AT  THE  ANNUAL  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  SILVER 

AT     PAR     OF      EXCHANGE. 
(Alloy  in  United  States  coins;  Gold  coin  =  000  gold+  ICO  copper,  silver  coin  =  900  silver+ 100  copper,  nickel 
coin  =  2.'>  per  cent,  nickel +  75  per  cent,  copper,  bronze  coin  =  95  per  cent,  copper+a  per  cent,  tin  and  zinc.) 
Year.        Value.  Year.        Value.  Year.         Value.  Year.         Value. 


1882.  .  . 
1883. .. 
1884 .  .  . 
1885. . . 

1886 .  .  . 

1887.  . 

1888 .  .  , 


S.873 
.858 
.859 
.823 
.769 
.757 
.727 


1889  . 
1890. 
1891. 
1892 . 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


S.723 
.809 
.704 
.  674 
.603 
.491 
.506 


1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899 . 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


8.522 
.487 
.456 
.465 
.479 
.401 
.408 


1903 

1904 

1905.  .  . 
1906 ... 

1 907 .  .  . 

1908.  .  . 

1909.  .  . 


8.443 
.447 
.472 
.  .523 
.512 
.414 
.402 


Year. 

Value. 

1910 

.?.405 

1911 

.417 

1912 

.475 

1913 

.488 

1914 

.428 

1915 

.401 

1916 

.531 

DEPOSITS    AND    PURCHASES    OF    SILVER    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Silver  purchased  during  the  fiscal  year  1917  totaled  6,161,680.34  line  ounces,  costing  84,513,215.19. 

at  an  avera.ge  price  of  73  !4  cents  per  fine  ounce;  the  silver  received  and  repaid  to  tlie  depositors  tliereof 

in  bars  bearing  the  Government  stamp  totaled  4,610,390.06  fine  ounces;  the  silver  deposited  by  foreign 

Governments  to  be  worked  into  coin  totaled  811,754,81  fine  ounces;  the  United  States  silver  coin  received 

for  recoinage  totaled  6,241,240.81  tine  ounces,  with  recoinage  value  of  58,627,946.34;  the  PhiUppine  silver 

coins  received  for  recoinage  totaled   149,129.07  fine  ounces;  the  transfers  of  silver  betv/een  mint  -service 

iftices  totaled  1,231,661.15  fine  ounces,  making  an  aggregate  quantity  of  silver  handled  by  the  mint  service 

'iring  the  fiscal  year  1917  of  19,205,677.21  line  ounces.     The  large  increase  over  last  year  of  silver  handled 

>s  due  principally  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  subsidiary  silver  coin  and  to  the  placing  in  circulation 

'  the  new  design  subsidiary  silver  coins. 


World  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver. 
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WORLD      PRODUCTION      OF 

(For  the  Calendar 


GOLD     AND 

Year  1916.) 


SILVER. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Country. 

Ounces, 
Fine. 

Value. 

Ounces, 

Fine. 

Value* 
(50.68647). 

N'ort.li  Amprica — United  StcLtes 

4,479.057 
930,492 
372,038 

S92,590.300 

19.234.976 

7.690.707 

74,414,802 
25,459,741 
22.838,385 

551,083,529 

f~?nnn.Ha                                    

17,477,348 

Mexico 

15,677,866 

Total 

6.781,587 

3119,515.983 

122,712,928 

584,238,743 

Central  American  States 

170.164 

83,517.597 

2,002,471 

31,786,518 

306 

19,201 

117,286 

298,061 

26,397 

57,600 

573 

37,129 

21,199 

94,805 

68,931 

S6,330 

396,922 

2,424,515 

6,173,867 

545,674 

1,179,537 

11,836 

767,525 

438,223 

1,959,793 

1,424,930 

12,037 

2,052.149 

21,523 

309,415 

•24,655 

9,419,950 

58.263 

Bolivia  and  Chile 

1,408.739 

Brazil       

14,775 

212,404 

Ecuador 

■     16,925 

Peru       

6,466,513 

Dutch    

93 

64 

French           

Venezuela 

Total 

741,548 

315,329,152 

11.839,822 

58.127,683 

67,360 

48,375 

926 

ill 

32 

1,273,362 

l',225 

Sl,392,463 

1,000,000 

19,142 

""■2,295 

661 

26.322,746 

25,323 

1,772,699 

96,450 

591,464 

486,462 

413,867 

2.058 

638.403 

4,565,396 

24,230 

81,216,905 

Fi*ance                           

Great  Britain 

66,210 

406,022 

333,942 

284,107 

1,413 

"Riiasia ' 

438,245 

Spain         •        .    .        

3,134,007 

16,633 

Turkey 

Total 

1,391.391 

528,762,632 

8,591,029 

85.897,484 

108,145 

836 

215,162 

4,180 

256,643 

1,061,398 

292,620 

15,790 

32,235,556 

17,281 

4,447,793 

80,399 

5.305,282 

21,941.044 

6.048,992 

326,408 

2,801,507 

243,684 

32,342 

786,485 

31,923,151 

Northern  Territory 

Oupensland                     

166,870 

22,202 

539,899 

1,954.774 

540,408,755 

3,863,418 

32,652,122 

542,115 

135,677 

199.419 

149.963 

15,861 

48,432 

3,174 

260,551 

SI  1.206,509 
2,804.692 
4,122,351 
3,100,000 
327,871 
1,001,178 
65,620 
5,386,066 

628,656 
18,230 
24,979 

47,653 

1,056 

5,120,293 

5431,554 

China 

12,514 

Chosen                  ~—          ...      . 

17,148 

East  Indies — -British,  Dutch 

32,712 

Indo-China 

725 

Japan 

3,514,927- 

1,355,192 

528,014.287 

5,840.867 

54,009,580 

Africa — Belgian  Congo     r.- 

49,787 

7,010 

2,100 

46,681 

930,356 

9,296,848 

380,231 

$1,029,189 

144,910 

43,414 

904,980 

19,232,165 

192,182,902 

7,860,079 

4,770 
1,657 

2b0,676 
968,883 

53,274 

Egypt 

1,137 

Madagascar    

Rhodesia 

137,758 

Transvaal.  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 

665,109 

West  Africa 

Total 

10,713.013 

3221,457,639 

1,175,986 

5807,278 

22,107,669 

5457.006,045 

156,626.521 

5107,519,408 

♦Average  United  States  equivalent  value  of  a  fine  ounce  in  London  with  exchange  at  par. 
PRODUCTION  FOR  TERM  OF  YEARS. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

YEARS. 

Gold. 

SILVEP. 

Years. 

Fine   Ozs. 

Value. 

Fine   OZ.S. 

Com,  Val 

Fine   Ozs. 

Value. 

Fine   Ozs. 

Com.  val. 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

15,852.629 
16,804,372 
18,396,451 
19,471.080 
19.977.260 
21.422.244 
21,965,111 

5327,702,700 
347,377,200 
330.288,700 
402.503,000 
412.966.600 
442,476,900 
454,059,100 

167,689,322 
164Ji5.2!'(. 
172W.688 
165,05-1, 497 
184.20ti.9S4 
203.131,i;Jl 
212,149,023 

$90,552,200 
95,233,300 
105,113,700 
111,721,100 
121.577.100 
108.6.55,100 
110,364,400 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

22,022.180 
22,348,313 
22.549,335 
22.249.596 
21,240,410 
22,674,568 
22,107,669 

$4.55,239,100 
461,939,700 
466,136,100 
4.59,911.100 
439,078,260 
468,724,918 
457,006,045 

221,715,763 
226.192,92? 
224,310.654 
223,907,843 
100,626,019 
178,850,50* 
156,626,521 

^119,727,000 
122,143,800 

'137,883,800 
135,246,400 
88,845,404- 

■  92,809, 10(r 
107,519,408 
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WORUD'S    INDUSTRIAL    CONSUMPTION     OF    GOLD    AND    SILVER     IN    1916 


Country. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Country. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Unitpd  States 

551,061,187 
448,015 

522,038,094 

25,415 

1,000 

100 

617,823 

691,748 

29,589 

Netherlands 

S974.336 

14,8,56 

27.776 

257,848 

5343,065 
6,031 

Australia  (Melbourne) 

British  Honduras 

Sweden 

Taiwan  (Japan) 

British  Guiana 

500 

2,304,910 

846,928 

Tunis 

330,779 

Total 

China       

555,936,356 

524,083,644 

COINAGE    OF    THE     UNITED    STATES— FISCAL    YEAR    1917. 

The  amount  of  domestic  coin  produced  during  the  fiscal  year  1917  was  406,500,972  pieces  of  the  face 
value  of  525,445,148.68.  The  gold  coinage  was  81,230,040,  which  includes  530,040  in  McKinley  gold  dollars 
authorized  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  February  23,  1916.  The  silver  coinage  consisted  of  116,399,800 
pieces  of  the  face  value  of  818,263,600,  which  Includes  513,750,400  in  value  of  silver  coins  of  the  new  defugn. 
The  minor  coinage  executed  totaled  289,831,132  pieces  of  nickel  and  bronze  of  the  face  value  of  55,951  508.68. 

The  coinage  of  the  three  mints  was  as  follows: 


Gold. 

SILVEH. 

Minor. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Philadelplua 

30.040 
240,000 
None. 

530,040 
$1,200,000 

None. 

74,188,000 
26,366,000 
15.845,800 

510,595,000 
3,903,000 
3,765,600 

211,428,132 
39.267,000 
39,136,000 

54,055.078 

San  Francisco 

Denver 

924,950 
971.480 

The  total  number  of  the  various  coins  produced  was  as  follows:  Half  eagles,  240,000;  McKinley  memorial 
dollars,  30,040;  silver  half  dollars,  9,179,800;  silver  c.uartcr  dollars,  19,678,000;  dimes,  87,542.000:  nickels, 
76,329,934;  cents,  213,501,198. 

The  mints  at  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  coined  for  Central  and  South  American  States  515,000 
gold  pieces;  4,884,313  of  silver;  7,700,000  of  nickel  and  5,670,000  of  bronze. 


COINAGE    OF    NATIONS,    CALENDAR    YEAR     1916. 


Monetai'y 
Unit. 

G 

3LD. 

Silver. 

Country. 

Unit  Value 

of  Country's 

Money. 

Value  in 

United  Stales 

Money. 

Unit  Value 

of  Country's 

Money. 

Value  of 
Fine  Ounces 
Consumed. 

Fine 

Ounces 

Consumed . 

United  States 

Pliilippine  I.'slands 

British  Empire: 

AUotvalia 

Dollar 

18,525,026 

518,525,020 

8,880,800 
287,000 

600,075 

147  598 

1,134,301 

1,1()7,960 

22,621,434 

650,000 

54,409.986 
101,346 

1,385,565 

700.295 

540,198 

167,035 

12,067,501 

35,864 

6,424,149 
147,633 

2,018  391 

Pound 

Dollar 

1,273,643 

6,198,184 

1,020,139 
786,921 
243,32'( 

Canada. . , 

Chile        

Peso 

29,730 
3,640,120 

29,739 
1,328,044 

Ciiiiia 

Dollar 

17  579  065 

dolonibi'T. 

Colon 

Pe.so 

52,244 

10,000 
18,171,010 
15,950,000 

4,054 

1.481.095 

3,008.3.52 

_  400.000 

154,283,814 

400,000 

7,077.588 

23,68 1,00< 

4,883,044 

240,000 

113,172 

7,075,000 

2„500 

2,290,390 

8.420.249 

9,567,000 

2. 028.. 522 

1,966,940 

786,357 

398,366 

19,S,630 

14,216,065 

214,520 

6,52.  M4 

2.182.022 

1,7.45,855 

•     129.448 

56,199 

1.475,573 

2,482 

11,373,5.59 

146,232 

•  2,850,440 

268,617 

181,239 

1,1 45,. 508 

Kroner 

4,274,000 

,580.311 

Kcuador 

289,350 
20,708,933 

312  498 

Franc 

French  Colonies: 

Piaster       .... 

Tunis 

Franc 

I.ira 

Yen 

Peso 

Rials 

1,290 

■  ■4i,'949,766 
260,000 

249 

'26,9Vl',925 
129,610 

949.998 

Italy 

Japan      

3.178.612 
2. .543,236 

Mexico    

188,  ,570 

181,866 

Florin 

Balboa     

672,733 

267.057 

2,149,509 

3,617 

Peru        

Libra  (pound). 
Dinar 

582,477 


2,834,624 

16,568,180 

Serbia 

213,021 

Tical  ; 

4,152,316 

Crown 



391,302 

Switzerland 

Franc 

6,000,000 

1,158,000 

264,016 

Total         

107,065.738 

555,662,212 

262.407,838 

5.50,285.538 

81,992,714 

3,482,001 

11,611.041 

... 

1  , 

^ 

New  'coinage.  .... 

552.180,211 

544,674,497 

Note. — Owing  to  the  war,  no  reliable  information  exists  In  this  country  as  to  the  coinage  in  Austria-,' 
Hungary,  Brazil,  Great  Britain,  India,  British  West  Africa,  Bulgaria,  Egypt,  Etihopia,  Germany,  Italian' 
Somaliland,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Norway,  Persia,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  Turkey. 


Foreign  Coins  Valued  in  United  States  Money. 
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FOREIGN    COINS    VALUED    IN    UNITED    STATES    MONEY. 

(Proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  October  1.  19l7.> 


Country. 


Argentine  Rep. 


Austria-  Hung'y 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 


Legal 
StaMard 


British  Colonies 
in  Australasia 
and  Africa. . . 

Canada 

Cent.  American 
States: 
Costa  Rica... 
B.  Honduras 
Nicaragua.  .  . 
Guatemala. . . 

Honduras. . . . 
Salvador 


Chile. 


China. 


Colombia. 


Cuba 

Denmarlc. 
Kcuador. . 
Egypt 


Finlai\d. 
France.  , 


German  Empire  Gold 


Great  Britain. 
Greece. 


Gold. 


Gold...  . 
Gold   (a) 

Gold 

Gold 


Gold... 
Gold . . . 


Gold.. 
Gold.. 
Gold . . 
Silver. 

Silver. 
Silver. 

Gold.. 


Silver.  < 


Gold.. 

Gold."..  . 

Golf! 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold   (a) 


Haytl , 

India  (British) 
Italy 


Japan . . 
Liberia. 


Mexico 

Netherlands. . . . 
Newfoundland . 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 


Persia. 


Peru 

Philippine  Islds. 
Portugal 


Gold..  .  . 
Gold   (a) 

Gold...  . 


Gold . 
Gold 


(a) 


Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold...  . 
Gold...  . 
Silver. . . 

/Gold., 
t  Silver. 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 


Monetary  Unit. 


Peso. 


Crown. . . . 
Franc.  .  .  . 
Boliviano. 
Milrels. . . 


Pound  sterling. 
Dollar 


Roumanla Gold. . . .  Leu. 

Russia Gold. . .  .  Rouble. 


Colon. .  . 
Dollar... 
Cordoba. 
Peso .... 


Value   in 
Terms  of 

U.  S. 
Money 


Peso. 
Peso. 


Peso. 


Tael. 


Araoy. . . 

Canton.. 

Cheefoo.  .  . 

Cliiu  Kiang 

Fuchau. .  .  . 

Haikwan 
(customs). 

Hankow. . . 

Kiaochow.. 

Nankin..  .  . 

Niuchwang 

Ningpo. .  .  . 

Peking.  .  .  . 

Shanghai .  . 

Swatow 

Takau 

Tientsin. . . 

'  Vuan 

^  Hongkong. 

Dollar  1  British .... 

[  Mexican..  . 

Dollar 


Peso 

Crown , 

Sucre 

Pound  (100  piasters! 


Mark.. 
Franc. 


Mark 

Pound  sterling. 
Drachma 


Gourde. 


Rupee. 
Lira  . . 


Yen . . . 
Dollar. 


Peso. . . 
Florin . . 
Dollar. . 
Crown . 
Balboa. 
Peso.  .  . 


Achrefl. 
Kran. . . 

Libra. . . 
Peso .  .  . 
Escudo . 


SO. 9648 


.2026 
.  1930 
.3893 
.5462 


4 . 8665 
1.0000 


Remarks. 


.4653 
.0000 
.0000 
.7105 

.7105 
.7105 

.3650 

1647 
1612 
1140 
1378 
0774 
1851 

0897 
1287 
1.V2 
092: 
1198 
1355 
0639 
0759 
1721 
1257 
7032 
7600 
.7600 
.7717 
.9733 

.0000 
.2680 
.4807 
.9431 

.1030 
.1930 

.2382 
.8G()5 
.1930 

.2500 

.3244 
.1930 

.4985 
.0000 

.4985 
.  4020 
.0000 
.2680 
.0000 
.7105 


Currency:  Depreciated  paper,  convertible  at  44 
per  cent,  of  face  value,  exchange  rate  about 
SO.  429. 

Greatly  depreciated;  no  quotations. 

Member  of  Latin  Union:  gold  is  the  actual  standard 

12  H  bolivianos  equal  1  pound  sterling. 

Currency:  Government  paper;  exchange  rate 
about  25  cents  to  the  inilreis. 


Exchange  rate' SO. 263=  1  colon. 

Exchange  rate  SI  00=  1.01  cordobas. 

Currency:  Inconvertible  paper:  exchange  rate 
about  38  pesos  =  $1.00. 

Currency:  Banlf'notes;  exchange  rate  about  SO. 40. 

Currency:  Convertible  into  silver  on  demand;  ex- 
change rate  about  SO. 365. 

Currency:  Inconvertible  paper;  exchange  rate 
approximately  SO. 290. 


The  tael  is  a  unit  of  weight  not  a  coin.  The 
customs  unit  Is  the  Halftwan  tael.  The  values 
of  other  taels  are  based  on  their  relation  to 
the  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael. 

The  Yuan  silver  dollar  of  100  cents  is  the  mone- 
tary unit  of  the  Chinese  Republic:  it  is  cquiv- 
lent  to  .  644  +  of  the  Haikwan  tael. 


.0959 
.1308 

.8665 

5000 

,0805 

.1930 
;6146 


Currency:  Government  paper  and  gold;  exchange 
rate  approximately  1 .03  pesos  to  SI  gold. 

Exchange  rate  SO ,  307  =  1  crown. 

Exchange  rate  SO  .37  =  1  Sucre. 

The  actual  standard  i.s  t!ie  British  pound  .sterling, 
which  is'legal  tender  for  <J7  >,i  plastcrc. 

Exchange  rate  SO.  105=1  mark. 

Member  Latin  Union;  fcokl  is  actual  standard. 
Exciiangc  value  SO.  173. 

Greally  depreciated;  no  quotation. 

Exchange  value  S4.755. 

Member  of  Latin  Union;  gold  is  the  actual  stand- 
ard. 

Currency:  Inconvertible  paper;  exchange  rate  ap- 
proximately SO.  183. 

(15  rupees  equal  1  pound  sterling.) 

Member  Latin  Union;  gold  is  actual  aiJiMdaid; 
exchange  value,  SO.  13. 

Exchange  value  .SO. 51. 

Currency:  Depreciated  silver  token  coins.  Cus- 
toms duties  are  collected  in  gold. 

Exchange  value  SO.  525.  '    ' 

Exchange  value  SO. 42. 

Exchange  rate  SO .  31  =  1  crown. 

Currency:  Depreciated  paper;  exchange  rate  2,700 

per  cent. 

Silver  circulating  above  its  metallic  value:  ex- 
change value  of  silver  kran  approximately 
SO. 179. 


Currency:    Inconvertible    paper;    exchange    rate 
approximately  S0.70^^- 

Exchange  rate  $0.175=  l.i'ouble.    '•     './ 


(a)  And  silver. 
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FOREIGN 

COINS  VALUED  IN  UNITED  STATES  MONEY— Continued. 

Country. 

Legal 
Sta'dard. 

Monetary  Unit. 

Value   in 
Terms  of 

U.  S. 
Money. 

Remarks. 

"Santo  Domingo, 

Gold.... 

Gold 

Gold.... 
Gold   (a) 

Gold.... 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold .... 
Gold...; 
Gold 

Dollar 

SI. OOOO 
.1930 
.3709 
.1930 

.5678 

.2680 
.1930 

.0440 

1 . 0342 

.1930 

Serbia 

Dinar 

Tical 

^ 

Spain 

Peseta 

Valuation  la  for  gold  peseta;  currency  is  notes  of 

Straits  Setlmts. 

Dollar 

the    bank    of   Spain;    exchange   value   approxi- 
mately SO.  235. 

Sweden 

Crown 

E.xchange  rate  SO. 337=1  crown. 

Switzerland.    . . 

Franc 

Member  Latin   Union;   gold  Is  actual  standard! 

Turkey 

Piaster 

e.xchange  value  SO. 213. 
100  plasters  equal  to  the  Turkish  £. 

Peso 

Exchange  rate  51.00  =  0.914  peso. 

Venezuela 

Bolivar 

(a)  And  silver. 


MONETARY     SYSTEM     OF     THE      UNITED     STATES. 

(Revised  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint.) 


Gold  Coin. 

Standard  Silver 
Dollars. 

Subsidiary  Silver 
Coin. 

Minor  Coin. 

Weight 

Fineness 

Ratio  to  gold. .  . 
Limit  of  issue.  . 

Denominations . 

Ijegal  tender . . . 

Receivable 

Exchangeable  . 

25.8    grains    to    the 
dollar. 

900-1000. 

Unliniited.' 

$20,  $10.  $5.  $2}^. 

Unlimited. 

For  all  public  dues. 

For  gold  certificates, 
as  below,  and  sub- 
sidiary and  minor 
coin. 

4 12.5  grains. 

900-iono. 

15.a68  to  1. 

Coinage    ceased    in 

1905. 
$1. 

Unlimited,    unless 
otherwise    con- 
tracted. 

For  all  public  dues. 

For     silver     certifi- 
cates and  smaller 
coin. 

385.8  grains  to  the  ] 

dollar. 
900-1000. 
11.9.53  to  1. 
Needs  of  the  people. 

50  cents,  25  cents,  10 

cents. 
Not  to. exceed  $10. 

For  all  dues  up  to  $10, 
For  minor  coin. 

In  "lawful  money" 
at  the  Treasury  in 
sums  or  multiples 
of  $20, 

5c.  niece:  77.16  grains,  75  p.  c. 

copper,  25  p.  c.  nickel. 
Ic.  piece;  48  grains,  95  p.  c. 

copper,  5  p.  c.  tin  and  zinc. 
Needs  of  the  people. 

5  cents,  1  cent. 

Not  to  exceed  25  cents. 

For  all  dues  up  to  25  cents. 

Redeemable...; 

In   "lawful   money"  at  the 
Treasury  in  sums  or  mul- 
tiples of  $20. 

Gold 

Certificates. 


Silver 
Certificates. 


United  States 
Notes. 


Treasury  Notes 
of  1890. 


National  Bank 
Notes.* 


LUnit  of  issue . . 


Denominations 
Legal  tender. . . 

Receivable.. . . 
Redeemable . . , 


For  gold  bullion 
to  %  0/  the 
amount  of  gold 
certificates  out- 
standing for 
gold  coin,  un- 
limited unless 
gold  coin  re- 
serve against  U 
S,  notes  ,green- 
backs  falls  be- 
low   8100,000,000. 

$10,000,$5,000.  $1,000, 
$500,  $100,  $50, 
$20,  $10. 

Not  a  legal  tender. 


Unlimited  for 
standard  silver 
dollars. 


$346,681,016. 


No  further  issues; 
volume  .steadily 
diminishing  by 
redemption  1  n 
silver  dollars. 


Not  to  exceed 
capital  of 
banks. 


$100,  $.50,  $20,  $10, 
$5,  $2,  $1. 

Not  a  legal  ten- 
der. 


Sl.OOO,  $500,  $100, 
$50,  $20.  $10,  $5, 
$2    $1. 

For  all  debts,  pub- 
lic and  private 
except  customs 
and  interest  on 
public  debt. 


For      all 
dues. 


public 


For     all 
dues. 


public 


For      all 
dues. 


public 


In  gold  coin  at  the 
Treasury. 


In  pHver  dollars 
at  the  Treas- 
ury. 


In     gold     at     the 
Treasury. 


$1,000,     $500,     $100, 

$50,   $20,   $10,   $5, 

$2,  $1. 
Unlimited,    unless 

otlierwise  c  o  n- 

traoted. 


For      all      public 
dues. 


In  gold  or  silver 
dollars  at  the 
Treasury. 


$1,000,  $500,    $100, 
$50,  $20,  $10,  $5. 

Not  a  legal  ten- 
der. 


For  all  public 
dues  except 
customs. 

In  "lawful  mon- 
ey" at  the 
Treasury,  or  at 
bank   of  issue. 


"Leg.al  tender"  (legal  offer  of  payment  of  debt)  is  a  quality  given  a  circulating  medium  by  Congress, 
and  possessing  this  quality  it  becomes  "lawful  money."  United  States  notes  are  by  regulation  receivable 
for  customs  so  long  as  they  continue  redeemable  in  coin.  There  are  still  in  use  small  amounts  of  $1  and  $2 
national  bank  notes;  also  $500  and  $1,000  silver  certificates.  Treasury  notes  were  issued  for  purchases  of  silver 
bullion,  which  wjis  coined  into  dollars  wherev/ith  the  notes  are  being  redeemed  rs  rapidly  as  practicable. 

*  Federal  Reserve  N  otes:  Lirait  of  Issue  at  the  discretion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  through  Federal 
Reserve  agents  to  Federal  Rescr\'e  banks  for  the  purpose  of  discounting  paper  for  banks  (members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System)  and  tor  no  other  purpose.  Denominations:  $100,  $50,  $30,  $10,  $5  (not  a  legal  tender). 
Receivable  for  all  public  dues.  Redeemable  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  by  the  Treasurer  and  in  gold 
und  lawful  money  by  any  Federal  Reserve  bank. 


Banks  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx. 
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BANKS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 

The  New  York  Clearing  House  at  77  Cedar  Street  is  composed  oi  banl^s  and  trust  companies  associated 
Jor  exclianging  ciiecks  and  bills  they  hold  against  one  another.  The  federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
and  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York  also  clear.  Other  banks,  not  members  of  the 
association,  clear  through  members.  The  representatives  of  the  members  appear  at  the  Clearing  House 
at  10  o'clock  every  business  day,  with  the  checks  and  drafts  to  be  exchanged.  -  The  resulting  balances  are 
ascertained  in  about  an  hour,  and  before  1.30  o'clock  those  Indebted  pay  their  balances,  and  after  that 
hour  the  other  banks  receive  the  amounts  due  them.     The  Clearing  House  has  been  in  operation  since  1853. 

Elsewhere  in  this  section  of  the  Almanac,  under  the  beading  "Statement  of  Banks  in  the  New  York 
•Clearing  House  Association,"  will  be  found  statistics  as  to  the  capital,  profits,  loans,  gold  holdings,  and  de- 
posits of  most  of  the  institutions  named  in  this  table. 

Banks  are  open  from  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  noon.  Commercial  paper 
except  sight  or  demand  bills,  falling  due  on  Saturday  is  payable  on  the  following  business  day. 

NATIONAL. 


Name. 


Location. 


President 


Ca.sliier. 


American  Kxchangc. . . 

Atlantic 

Bank  of  Commerce . . . 
Bank  of  New  York . .  . 

Battery  Park 

Bronx  National 

Butchers  &  Drovers".. 

01l£lS6 

Chatham  &  ipheuix . . . 

Chemical 

Citizens'  National 

City 

Coal  and  Iron 

East  River 

federal  Reserve 

Pifth  National 

First  National 

Carlield 

Gotham 

Hanover 

Harriman 

Importers  «fe  Traders'. 

Irving  National 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Market  and  Fulton. . . 
Mechanics'  &  Metals. 
Merchants  National.  . 

National  Park 

New  York  County. . . . 

Seaboard ; . . 

Second  National 

Sherman 

Union  Exchange 


128  Broadway 

257  Broadway 

31  Nassau  Street 

48  Wall  Street 

2  Broadway 

369  R.  149th  Street 

683  Broadway 

57  Broadway 

149  Broadway 

303  Broadway 

320  Broadway 

55  Wail  Street 

Liberty  and  West  Streets. . . 

680  Broadway 

Pine  and  Nassau  Streets. .  .  . 
Lexington  Ave.  and  23d  St. . 

2  Wall  Street 

5th  Ave.,  corner  23d  Street. . 

1819  Broadway 

Nassau  Street  corner  Pine. . . 
5th  Avenue  and  44th  Street. 

247  Broadway 

Woolworth  Building 

120  Broadway .  ■. 

60-70  E.  42d  Street 

81  Fulton  Street 

20  Nassau  Street 

42  Wall  Street 

214  Broadway 

79  8th  Avenue 

18  Broadway 

5th  Avenue,  corner  28th  St. . 
33d  Street  and  Astor  Court. 
21st  Street  and  5th  Avenue. 


Lewis  L.  Clarke 

H.  D.  Kountze 

James  S.  Alexander.  . 
Herbert  L.  Griggs. . . 

E.  A.  De  Lima 

F.  A.  Wurzbach 

D.  H.  Rowland 

A.  H.  Wiggin 

Louu  G.  Kaufman.. . 

H.  K.  Twitchell 

Edwin  S.  Scheuck. . . 

F.  A.  Vanderlip 

Jolin  T.  Sproull 

Vincent  Loesor 

B.  Strong;  Jr.,  Gov. . 

E.  E.  Watts 

Francis  L.  Hine 

R.  W.  Poor 

Henry  H.  Bizallion. . 
William  Woodward. 
Jos.  W.  Harriman. . . 

H.  H.  Powell 

R.  P.  Grant 

Harvey  D.  Gibson. . 
Chas.  E.  Warren. . . . 
Robert  A.  Parker. . , 

G.  W.  McGarrah 

Theo.  E.  Burton .... 
Richard  Oelafleld..  . 
Jas.  C.  Brower,  V.-P 
Samuel  G.  Bayne. . . 
Wm.  A.  Slmonson. .. 

E.  C.  Smith 

S.  H.  Herman 


Arthur  P.  Lee. 
Franlt  E.  Andruss. 
Faris  R.  Russell. 
Joseph  Andrews. 
E.  B.  Day. 
Harry  Kobe. 
William  H.  Chase. 
A.  C.  Andrews. 
Bert.  L.  Haskins. 
Francis  Ilalpin. 
A.  K.  Chapman. 
T.  A.  Reynolds. 
Addison  H.  Day. 
George  E.  Hoyer. 
L.  F.  Sailer. 
W.  S.  Beckley, 
Samuel  A.  Welldon. 
A.  W.  Snow. 
Chas.  A.  Cornell. 
Elmer  E.  Whittaker. 
John  A.  Noble. 
E.  P.  Townsend. 
J.  F.  Bouker. 
Chas.  W.  Riecks. 
David  C.  Grant. 
Wm.  M.  Rosendale. 
Josepli  S.  House. 
Owen  P.  Paynter. 
E.  V.  Connolly. 
L.  J.  Grinnon. 
W.  K.  Cleverley. 
William  Pabst. 
Chas.  W.  Hodson. 
David  Nevius. 


STATE. 


Bank  of  America 

B.ank  of  Europe 

Bank  of  Metropolis 

Bank  of  U.  S 

Bowery 

Broadway  Central 

Bronx  Borough  Bank .... 

Bryant  Park 

Chelsea  Exchange 

Colonial 

Columbia 

Corn  Exchange 

Cosmopolitan 

I'ldeiity 

6th  Ave.  Bank  of  N.  Y. .  . 

German-American 

German  Exchange 

Germanla 

Grecmvicli 

International 

Manhattan  Company. . . . 

Metropolitan 

Mutual 

New  Netherland 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange. 

Pacific 

People's 

Public 

State 

Twenty-third  Ward 

Westchester  Avenue 

West  Side 

Yorkville 


44  Wall  Street  .- 

1429  1st  Avenue 

31  Union  Square 

77  Delancey  Street 

124  Bowery 

Broadway  at  97th  Street 

440  Tremont  Avenue 

220  W.  42d  Street 

266  W.  34th  Street 

Columbus  Ave.,  cor.  Slst  St.. 

507  5th  Avenue 

13  William  Street 

803  Prospect  Avenue 

Madison  Ave.  and  75th  St. . 

530  6th  Avenue 

23  Broad  Street 

330  Bowery 

190  Bowery 

402  Hudson  Street 

17  Battery  Place 

40  W.all  Street 

4th  Avenue  &  23d  Street. . . . 
49-51  W.  33d  Street 

41  W.  34th  Street 

10  Broadway 

470  Broadway 

395  Canal  Street .• 

89  Doiancey  Street 

374-8  Grand  Street 

137th  Street  and  3d  Avenue. 
1060  Southern  Boulevard. .  . 

481  8th  Avenue 

3d  Avenue  at  85th  Street.  , . 


William  H.  Perkins.  .  . 

Thos.  Capek 

Stephen  Baker 

Joseph  S.  Marcus 

J.  Stanley  Foster 

Frank  Williams 

C.  A.  Becker 

W.  W.  Warner 

A.  E.  Stilger 

Alexander  Walker 

Eli  H.  Bernhelm 

Walter  E.  Frew. 

Geo.  B.  Williams 

EcJward  H.  Peaslee. . . . 

Theo.  Hetzler 

Albert  Tag 

Jos.  M.  Adrian 

Edward  C.  Sc'naefCr. . 

Wm.  C.  Duncan 

Lawrence  M.  Jacobs. 

Stephen  Baker 

Henry  Oiie.sheimor. .  . 
Cliarles  A.  Sackett. .  . 

J.  Adams  Brown 

G.  W.  McGarrah 

O.  H.  Cheney 

V/illi.im  Milne 

ICdward  S.  Rot.»ichild. 

O.  L.  Richard 

Charles  W.  Jiogart. . . 

John  T.atlock 

W.  I.  L.  Adams 

August  Zinsser.  Jr. .  . 


W.  M.  Bennet. 
Vincent  W.  Woytisek. 
E.  S.  Lafley. 

B.  K.  Marcus. 
Charles  Essig. 
Francis  Crave. 
Wm.  S.  Germain. 
E.  F.  Giese. 
VvHlliam  A.  Lobb. 
Cieorge  S.  Carr.        ' 
W.  S.  Griffith. 
Edward  S.  Malmar. 
Wm.  F.  McLaughlin. 

E.  W.  Dutton. 
W.  G.  Gaston. 
J.  F.  Frederichfl. 
George  Kcm. 
Loftin  Love. 

F.  Hammond. 
A.  J.  McGrath. 
D.  H.  Pierson. 
August  C.  Corby. 
Hugh  N.  Klrkland. 
Curtis  J.  Beard. 
Thos.  B.  Nichols. 

J.   C.   I/awronce,  Asat. 
John  B.  Forsyth. 

C.  H.  Baldwin. 
A.  I.  Voorhis. 
Charles  P.  Bogart. 
Russell  B.  Smitli. 
Nat.  Mills,  Jr. 
Ernest  Wolkwltz. 
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BANKS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX— Continued . 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 


Name. 


Astor 

Bankers 

Broadway 

Central 

Columbia 

Commercial 

Empire 

Equitable 

Farmers'    Loan    and    Trust 

Company 

Fidelity 

Fulton 

Guaranty 

Hudson 

Lawyers'  Title  &  Trust  Co . 

Lincoln 

Metropolitan 

Mutual  Alliance 

N.    Y.    Life    Insurance    & 

Trust  Company 

New  York 

Title    Guarantee    &    Trust 

Company 

Transatlantic 

Union 

U.  S.  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co. 
United  States 


Location. 


5th  Avenue  and  36th  Street. 

16  Wall  Street 

233  Broadway 

54  Wall  Street 

60  Broadway 

Broadway  and  41st  Street. . . 

120  Broadway 

37  Wall  Street 


22  William  Street 

Chambers  St.  W.  Broadway. 

149  Broadway 

140  Broadway 

Broadway  and  39th  Street. . 

160  Broadway 

204  Fifth  Avenue 

60  Wall  Street 

In  Liquidation. 


52  Wall  Street.. 
26  Broad  Street. 


176  Broadway 

67  William  Street. 

80  Broadway 

55  Cedar  Street. . . 
45  Wall  Street 


President. 


E.  C.  Converse. . 
Seward  Prosser . . 
Frederic  G.  Lee. 
J.  N.  Wallace. . . 
Willard  V.  King. 
R.  R.  Moore. .  .  . 
L.  W.  Baldwin . . 
A.  W.  Krech 


E.  S.  Marston 

S.  S.  Conover 

H.  C.  Swords 

Charles  H.  Sabin .  .  . 
Frank  V.  Baldwin. . . 

L.  V.  Bright 

Alex.  S.  Webb 

G.  C.  Van  Tuyl,  Jr. 


Walter  Kerr 

M.  N.  Buckner. 


C.  H.  Kelsey 

Julius  Pirnitzer. .  . 
Edwin  G.  Merrill. 

J.  W.  Platten 

E.  W.  Sheldon 


Cashier. 


J.  R.  Trowbridge. 

B.  W.  Jones. 
John  Williams. 
Milton  Ferguson. 
L.  W.  Wiggin. 

J.  G.  Hemerich. 
M.  J.  Brown. 
R.  R.  Hunter. 

A.  V.  Heely. 
A.  H.  Mars. 

C.  M.  Van  Kleeck. 

F.  W.  Ellsworth. 
R.  A.  Purdy. 
W.  N.  Vail. 
Frederic  P.  Davis. 

G.  N.  Hartmann. 


Irving  L.  Roe. 
Herbert  W.  Morse. 

J.  W.  Cleveland. 
G.  Plochmann  (Actg.) 
Henry  M.  Myrick. 
Henry  -L.  Servoss. 
W.  J.  Worcester. 


BANKS    FOR    SAVINGS. 


Name. 


American 

Bank  for  Savings. .  . . 

Bowery 

Broadway 

Bronx 

Citizens' 

Commonwealth 

Dollar .  .  . 

Dry  Dock 

East  River 

Emigrant  Industrial. 

Empire  City 

Excelsior 

Franklin 

German 

Greeuwicli 

Harlem 

Irving 

Italian 

Maidc!i  Lane 

Manlialtan 

Metropolitan 

Now  York 

North  River 

North  Side 

Seamen's 

Union  Dime .'. . . 

Union  Square 

United  States 

Univereal 

West  Side 


Location. 


115  W.  42d  Street 

280  4th  Avenue 

128  Bowery 

5  Park  Place .  . 

Tremont  and  Park  Avenues. . 

56  Bowery , .  .  . 

S007  Amsterdam  Avenue.  .  . . 

2808  3rd  Avenue 

341  Bowery 

291  Broadway 

51  Chambers  Street 

231  W.  125tU  Street 

23(1  Street  and  6th  Avenue. . . 
Stli  Avenue,  cor.  42d  Street.  . 
Corner  4t1i  Ave.  and  14th  St. 

6t-h  Avenue  &  16th  Street 

124  E.  125th  Street 

115  Cliainbcrs  Street 

61  Soring  Street 

170  Broadway 

644  Broadway 

1  3rd  Avenue 

8th  Ave.,  corner  14th  Street.. 

31  W.  34th  Street 

3230  3d  Avenue 

V4  Wall  Street 

6th  Avein-.o  and  40th  Street. . 

20  Union  Square 

606  Madison  Avenue 

149  Broadway 

110  6th  Avenue 


President. 


W.  M.  Campbell... 

Walter  Trimble 

H.  A.  Schenck 

H.  F.  Hutchinson. . , 

Wm.  B.  Aitken 

Henry  Hasler 

J.  H.  Boschcn 

G.  E.  Edwards 

Andrew  Mills 

D.  S.  Ramsay. .  y.  .  . 

John  J.  Pulleyu 

R.  F,,  Cochran 

Wm.  J.  Roome 

E.  K.  Satterlee 

Hubert  Cillis 

Janics  Quinlan 

W.  E.  Trotter 

H.  E.  Toner 

J.  N.  Francolinl.  .  .  . 

F.  A.  Riiigler 

C.  M.  Bird 

Robert  D.  Andrews. 

Wm.  Felsinger 

Charles  Robe 

T.  G.  Borgstede 

Daniel  Barnes 

A.  P.  W.  Kinnan.  .  . 
W.  H.  Rockwood..  . 

C.  N.  Taintor 

W.  F.  Brown 

C.  O.  P.iRrlnw 


Deposits. 


83,319,000 

94,122,000 

106,312.000 

14,661.000 

450,000 

16,793,000 

1,335,000 

14,740,000 

49,677,000 

30,958,000 

162,021,000 

5,244,000 

18,211,000 

26,000,000 

100,478,000 

73,793,000 

27.645,000 

21,008,000 

6,070,000 

2,163,000 

11,704,000 

14,181,000 

44,5(>5,000 

9,424,000 

1,823,000 

78,732,000 

49,238,000 

10,706,173 

6,119,000 

275,000 

4,536,000l 


Surplus. 


8196,000 

13,135,000 

15,776.000 

823,000 

13,000 

2,493,000 

31,000 

1,123.000 

4,858,00a 

4,661,000 

12,766,000 

337,000 

1,106,000 

2,273,000 

9,,520,000 

7,283,000 

2,782,000 

1,478.000 

306,000 

54,000 

1,289,000 

1,253,000 

4,140,000 

735,000 

,'52.000 

9,000,000 

5,070,000 

1,304  486 

411,000 

14,000 

314,000 


BANKS    EN    BROOKLYN    AND   QUEENS. 

NATIONAL  AND  STATE. 


Name. 


Bank  of  Flatbush 

Bank  of  Long  Island 

Coney  Island 

First  National  of  Corona. . 
First  National,  Jamaica. . .  , 
First  National,  Ozone  Park 

First  National'. 

Greenpoint  National 

Hillside 

Homestead 

Mechanics' 

Mootauk , 

Nassau  National 

National  City 

Natjbnal,  Far  Rockaway. .  , 

North  Side' u 

People's  National 

Rldgewood  National 


Location. 


Cor.  Flatbush  &  Church  Avs 

Jamaica 

Surf  Avenue,  C.  I 

Liquidated  November  1,  1916 

Jamaica 

Ozone  Park 

Broa:dway  and  Havcmeyer. .  . 

140  Greenpoint  Avenue 

8302  Jamaica,  R.  H 

141  Pennsylvania  Avenue.. .  . 

Court  and  Montague 

5th  Avenue  and  Union  Street. 

46  Court  Street 

350  Fulton  Street..  .-.  .' 

Far  ROckaway ■ 

225  Hd,vemey6r  Street 

1336  Broadway 

Myi'tle  and  Cypress  Avenues 


President. 


W.  D.  Buckner 

S.  R.  Smith 

W.  J.  Ward 

Starr  Brinkerhoff 

John  B.  Reimer 

Joseph  Huber 

D.  E.  Freudenborgcr. 
Joel  Fowler 

E.  L.  Rockefeller 

ilarry  M.  De  Mott.  . 
Henry  M.  Randall. . . 
Dan.  V.  B.  Hegeman, 

Henry  M.  Wells 

H.  G.  Heyson. ...... 

Paul  E.  Bonner 

George  W.  Spence.  .  . 
Louis  Berger 


Cashier. 


Chas.  Straub. 
George  S.  Downing. 
G.  H.  Mailey. 

Richard  Van  Siclen. 
W.  L.  Hopkins. 
William  S.  Irish. 
Walter  Wilmurt. 
Frederick  Boschen. 
George  L.  Porter. 
Wilton  C.  Donn. 
Thos.  M.  Halsey. 
H.  P.  Schoenberner. 

B.  T.  Van  Benthuysen. 
J.  A.  Stanley. 
Henry  Billman. 

J.  B.  Korndorfer. 

C.  V.  Gunthfir. 


The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York. 
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BANICS   IN  BROOKLYN   AND   QUEENS— CoraHnued. 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Name. 

Location. 

President. 

Secretary.    . 

Brooklyn     

177  Montague  Street 

166  Montague  Street 

191  Montague  Street 

342  Fulton  Street 

E.  P.  Maynard 

Arthur  K.  Wood 

W.  E.  Edmister 

J.  D.  Faircliild 

Willard  P.  Schenck. 

Franklin 

C.  W.  Ludlum. 

Hamilton 

George  Hadden. 

Thomas  Blake. 

774  Broadway 

Nathan  S.  Jonas 

C.  A.  Boody 

James  H.  Conroy, 

People's    

181  Montague  Street 

175  Remsen  Street 

C.  L.  Schenck. 

Title    Guarantee    &    Trust 
Company 

BANKS   FOR  SAVINGS. 


Name. 


Location. 


President. 


Deposits. 

Surplus. 

51,130,000 

S30,000 

5,281,000 

278,000 

57,620,000 

6,455,000 

6,832,000 

573,000 

4,358.000 

334,000 

50,604,000 

4,739,000 

11,621,000 

788,000 

8,600,000 

762,000 

9,067,000 

682,000 

4,120,000 

523,000 

525,000 

6,000 

22,342,000 

1,838.000 

13,116,000 

1,067,000 

4,922,000 

312,000 

10,355,000 

1,202,000 

2,197,000 

68,000 

628,000 

19,000 

6,271,143 

623,151 

13,645,000 

1,207,000 

3,100,000 

101,000 

25,187,000 

3,341,000 

1,015,000 

64,000 

79,447,000 

12,596,00(1 

Bay  Ridge 

Brevoort 

Brooklyn 

Bushwick 

City 

Dime 

Dime  of  Williamsburg 

East  Brooklyn 

East  District. .  .' 

East  New  York 

Flatbush 

German 

Germania 

Greater  New  York. .  .  . 

Green  point 

Hamburg 

Home 

Jamaica 

Kings  County 

Prudential 

South  Brooklyn 

Sumner 

Williamsburg 


5517  5th  Avenue 

522  Nostrand  Avenue 

Clinton  and  Pierrepont  Sts. . . 
Grand  St.,  cor.  Graham  AVe. 
Cor.  Flatbush  &  Laf'y'te  Avs. 
De  Kalb  Ave.  &  Fulton  St. . 
So.  5th  St.,  cor.  Havemeyer. 

643  Myrtle  Avenue 

Broadway  and  Gates  Ave. . . 
.\tlantlc  and  Penna.  Aves. . . 

863  Flatbush  Ave 

531  Broadway 

375  Fulton  Street 

498  5th  Avenue 

807  Manhattan  Avenue 

1451  Myrtle  Avenue 

804  Manhattan  Avenue 

360  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica. . 
Broadway,  cor.  Bedford  Ave 
B'way,  Vernon  &  Styvsnt  Av 

160  Atlantic  Avenue 

12  Graham  Avenue. 

Broadway  and  Driggs  Ave. 


M.  T.  Lewis 

H.  M.  Smith.... 

C.  Hadden 

J.  E.  Brown 

R.  Rushmore 

R.  S.  Walker 

W.  P.  Sturgis. . . . 

E.  F.  Barnes.  .  .  . 
John  W.  Eraser. 

F.  Middendorf... 
H.  B.  Hawkins. . 
Charles  Froeb ... 
Adolph  Goepel.  . 

C.  J.  Obermayer. 
E.  A.  Walker.... 

David  Engel 

John  W.  Burr 

W.  A.  Warnock.. 
H.  G.  Taylor 

D.  W.  Kaatze... 

W.  J.  Coombs 

A.  S.  Somers 

A.  D.  Bairrt 


BANK      NOTES      ISSUED     AND      REDEEMED     IN      1917. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  gives  out  the  following  statement  relating  to  the  national  bank  notes 
and  Federal  Reserve  notes  issued  and  redeemed  through  his  office  during  tli£  year  ending  October  31,  1917. 
together  wiUi  the  amount  of  notes  of  each  class  in  the  Treasury  vaults  October  31,  1917,  and  the  amount  oi 
notes  outstanding  in  tlie  hands  of  the  public  on  the  same  date: 

Total  amount  of  national  Ijaiik  notes  and  Federal  Re-serve  notes  issued  tlirough  the  office  of  the  Comp 
trollcr  of  the  Currency  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1917,  81.301,970,430. 

Amount  redeemed  and  destroyed  through  office  of  Comptroller  of  tlie  Currency  during  same  perioq 
5404,410,082.50. 

Total  amount  of  notes  outstanding  October   31,  1917,  51,644,520,095. 

Total  amoimt  new  notes  in  vault's  October  31,  1917,  8996.028,350. 

Tile  large  increase  during  tlie  vear  (.S689, 740,800)  in  the  amount  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  oatstandmg 
is  du"  mainly  to  tiie  i.ssuance  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  against  the  deposit  of  gold  or  gold  certificates  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  agents;  amount  oi  gold  and  gold  certificates  so  held  October  31,  1917,  being  approxi- 
mately .sn00,0C':),000.  The  Jlgurcs  as  to  the  printing,  i.ssue,  and  rr(len\ption,  and  amount  outstanding  of" 
national  l)anU  notes  and  Federal  Reserve  notes  sni;ara.tely  tor  the  year  endnig  October  31,  1917.  arc  iis  follows: 

National  Bank        Federal  Reserve 
Notes.  rotes. 


Now  notes  printed  and  delivered  by  the  Bureavi  of  Engraving  and 

]-rinting  from  October  31,  191G,  to  October  31,  1917 

NotL'S  issued  by  Comptroller's  Office  Oct.  31,  1916,  to  Oct.  31,  1917.  . 
Notes  redeemed  and  destroyed  through  Comj)troller's  Office  from  Oct. 

31,  1910,  to  Oct.  31,  1917 

E.\ce.3s  of  national  bank  notes  redeemed  and  destroyed  Oct.  31,  1916, 

to  Oct.  31,  1917,  over  amount  issued  during  same  period 

E.\ccas  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  issued  Oct.  31,  1916,  to  Oct.  31,  1917, 

over  amount  redeemed  and  destroyed  .same  period 

Total  amount  of  new  notes  in  vault  Oct.  31,  1917 

Reduction  during  the  year  in  national  bank  notes  in  vault  of 

Increase  during  the  same  period  in  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  vault  of 

Total  amount  of  notes  outstanding  Oct.  31,  1917 

Reduction  during  the  year  in  national  bank  notes  outstanding  of.. . 
Increase  during  the  same  period  in  Federal  Reserve  notes  outstanding  of 


8261,705,870.00 
325,570,430.00 

335,679,477.50 

10,109,047.50 


341,088,330.00 
72,889,530.00 


716,276,375.00 
9,792,915.00 


?1,291,280,000.00 
976,400,000.00 

128,730,005.00 


847,669,395.00 
654,940,000.00 


177,120.000.00 
928,243,720.00 


689,740,800.00 


THE     MERCHANTS'     ASSOCIATION     OF     NEW     YORK. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  is  a  commercial  and  civic  organlzati9n  "to  foster  the  trade 


and  welfare  of  New  York,''''to  develop  its  industries,  and  to  protect  and  promote  its  interests.    The  associa- 
*' founded  In  1897.     Headqtiarters,   Woolworth  BuikUng,  233  Broadway.     It  has  5,000  members. 


tion  was  founded  In  1897.     Headquarters,   Woolworth  Building,  233  Broadway.     It  has  5,000 
representing  every  trade.  Industry,  and  profession,  doing  business  in  all  the  live  boroughs  of  the  city 
organization  includes  a  Research  Bureau,  a  Traffic  Bureau,  an  Industrial  Bureau,  a  foreign  Trade  Bureau 


It  is  a  membership  corporation. 
The  association  has  thirty-three 


a  Convention  Bureau,  a  Publicity  Bureau,  and  a  Membership  Bureau, 
governed  by  a  board  of  twenty-four  directors  elected  by  the  membership, 
standing  committees,  who  make  recommendations  to  the  directors. 

President — William   Fellowes  Morgan.     First   Vice-President — Lewis 

(ic;«— Jaitics  G.  White.     TJiird  Vice-President— WlWUxm  Hamlia  Qh}\da.  , „-  ^    „        ^     ^.„«-, 

retdfy—S:  C.  Mead;  Assistant  to  the  Secretary — Hugh  Lynch.  Research  Director — F.  B.  De  Berard.  ^rajotc 
iHaiuiger—i.  C.  Lincoln.  Foreign  Trade  Managerrr-Vf.  H.  I^lahoney.  Manager  Convention  Bureau--jam 
R.  Young.  Manager  Membership  BHreaii — G,  W.  3ramhall.  Manager,  Industrial  Bureau — Alfred  L._famtin. 
Publicity  Manager — Robert  H.  Fuller.  '      ' 


E.   Pierson.     Second  Vlce-Presi- 
,  Treasurer — Silas  D.  Webb.     SeC- 
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STOCKS    LISTED    AND    PRICES    OF    LEADING    ISSUES    IN    1917. 

Stocks  listed  and  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  leading  stocks  dealt  in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
in  1917.  Listed  stocks  outstanding  and  also  bonded  Indebtedness.  Table  corrected  up  to  and  including 
December  1,  1917. 


Stocks. 


nAILROAD    STOCKS. 

Atch.,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe 

Atch.,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe  pfd 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Baltimore  &  Oliio  pfd 

Canoxla  Southern 

Canadian  Pacific 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Chic.  &  Alton  R.  R 

Chic.  &  Alton  R.  R.  pfd 

Chic,  Great  Western 

Chic,  Great  Western  pfd 

Chic,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul 

Chic,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  pfd 

Chic.  &  Northwestern 

Chic  &  Northwestern  pfd 

Chic,  Rock  Island  &  Pac.  common. 
Clilc,  Rock  Island  &  Pac.  6%  pfd.  . 
Chic,  Rock  Island  &  Pac.  7%  pfd.  . 
Chic,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  &  Omaha.  .  .  . 
Chic,  St.  Paul,  Mlnu.  &  Omaha  pfd 

Cleve:,  Cin.,  Chic.  &  St.  Louis 

Cleve.,  Cin.,  Chic.  &  St.  Louis  pfd.  . 

Colorado  &  Southern 

Colorado  &  Southern  1st  pfd 

Colorado  &  Southern  2d  pfd 

Delaware  &  Hudson 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Westerp .  . 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

Denver  «fe  Rio  Grande  pfd 

Erie 

Erie  1st  pfd 

Erie  2d  pfd ? 

Great  Northern  Ry.  pfd 

Illinois  Central 

Kansas  City  Southern 

Kansas  City  Southern  pfd 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 

Lake  Eric  &  Western  pfd 

Lehigh  Valley 

Louisville  &  Nashville 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.  R 

Minn.,  St.  Paul  &  S.  S.  Marie 

Minn.,  St.  Paul  &  S.  S.  Marie  pfd. . . 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 

Missouri,  Kansas  <fe  Te.xas  pfd; 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  pfd 

Nashville,  Chatt.  &  St.  Louis 

New  York  Central 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford '. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  pfd 

Northern  Paciflc 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 

Pitts.  &  West  Virginia 

Pitts.  &  West  Virginia  pfd 

Reading  Co 

Reading  Co.  1st  pf 

Reading  Co.  2d  pfd 

St.  Louis  <fe  San  Francisco  Ry 

St.  Louis  Southwestern 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  pfd 

Seaboard  Air  Line 

Seaboard  Air  Une  pfd 

Southern  Pacific 

Southern  Railway 

Soutliern  Railway  pfd 

Texas  &  Paciflc 

Union  Paciflc 

Union  Paciflc  pid 

Wabash  Ry 

Wabash  Ry.  pfd.  A 

Wabash  Ry.  pfd.  B 

Western  Maryland  Ry 

Western  Maryland  Ry.  2d  pfd 

Wlieeling  &  Lake  Erie 

Wlieeling  &  Lake  Erie  pfd i .  . 

Wisconsin  Central 


Stocks 
Listed. 


8220,498 

124,199 

67,558 

152,314 

60,000, 

15,000, 

259,994, 

27,436 

62,793, 

19,537 

19,537 

37,344 

36,872 

117,411 

116,274 

145,165 

22,395 

68,624 

22,293 

27,726, 

18,556 

11,259 

47,056 

10,000 

31,000 

8,500 

8,500 

42,503 

42,277 

38,000 

49,778 

112,378 

47,892 

16,000 

249,477 

109,296 

30,000 

21,000, 

11,840 

11,840, 

60,501 

72,000 

24,426, 

25,206, 

12,603, 

63,300, 

13,000, 

76,938, 

45,159, 

16.000, 

247,887, 

157,117, 

58,113, 

120,088, 

23,000, 

247,998, 

499.265, 

29,208 

8,762 

70,000 

28,000 

10,000 

46,432, 

16,356, 

19,893 

23,039 

12,989 

272,823; 

86,146, 

55,418, 

38,760,1 

222,291, 

99,543 

43,551, 

46,200,1 

48,723 

45,273 

9,326 

33,024;' 

10,128, 

16,147,' 


,000  1 
,470/ 

000 
,800  \ 
,000  / 
,000 

000 
,800 

700 

SOO'l 
,800  / 

100  \ 
,200  J 
,300  1 

900 ; 

810  \ 
100  J 

,700  1 
000  } 
800  J 
700  1 

,300  J 
300  \ 

,000  1 
000  1 
000  \ 
000  J 
000 

,000 

,000  1 
400  J 

,900 

,000 

,000 
850 

;ooo 

,000  1 
000  J 
,000  1 
,000  J 
,700 
,000 
,300 
,800  1 
,400  / 
,000  \ 
,000/ 
,500  1 
,000  J 
,000 
,400 
,900 
,900 
000  1 
000  / 
400 
700 
200  1 
100  / 
000 
000 
000 
000 
200 
700 
000  1 
400  / 
400 
900  \ 
GOO  1 
000 
600  1 
500  J 
500 
000 
800 
000  \ 
700  / 
0001 
900  / 
900 


Bonds 
Listed. 


$288,084,314 
139,114,035 
476,639,940 

22,632,131 

292,574,882 

43,924,000 

184,909,929 

85.416,000 

37,883,000 

382,155,600 

204,457,000 

252.759,383 

41,387,000 
103,756,106 

62,265,900 
66,462,000 


123,056,000 

263,823,430 

243,927,273 
159,881,700 

48,930,000 

11,975,000 

83.280,000 

170,400,000 

45,785,500 

82,664,200 
135.127,500 

136,889,000 

12,854,000 
632,086,600 
269,973,627 

29,825,000 

113,579,500 

320,650,000 
317,133,500 


153,806,026 

258,175,770 
58.101,250 

121,750,800 
490.000,000 
276,000,000 
57,000,000 
342,000,000 

66,500,000 

43,000,000 

15,000,000 
36,790,000 


Last 

Div. 

Per 

Cent. 


2 'A 

2' 

2), 

2 

IJ 

2 

2 

2 


1 

2 
3H 

2 

*S1.792 
*SI 


2y2 

2 


2 

2 

2M 
tSl.25 


I 


1 

3}^ 


3M 


3J4 
1 

m 
1 

\% 


I 'A 

2 

1 

'A 


Vi 


1 


2  A 


Date 
When 

Last 
Paid. 


Dec  1,  1917 
Dec  1.  1917 
Nov.  10,  1917 
Sept.    1,  1917 


Sept. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


1,  1917 
1,  1917 
1,  1917 
1,  1917 


Dec  31,  1917 


2,  1917 
1,  1917 

1,  1917 

2,  1917 
2,  1917 

July  17,  1917 
July  17,  1917 


April 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


Aug.  20,  1917 
Aug.  20,  1917 
Sept.  1,  1910 
Oct.  21,  1917 


Oct.  1,  1917 
Oct.  1,  1917 
Dec  20,  1917 
Oct.  20,  1917 


Nov. 
Dec 


1,  1917 
1,  1917 


Oct.  15,  1917 


Jan,  IS.  1908 
Oct.  13;  1917 
Aug.  10,  1917 


Oct.  15,  1917 
Oct.  15,  1917 


Aug.  1,  1917 
Nov.  1,  1917 
Sept.  30,  1913 
July  24,  1916 
Dec.  19,  1917 
Aug.  18,  1917 
Nov.  1,  1917 
Nov.    1,  1917 


Dec.  1,  1917 
Nov.  8.  1917 
Dec.  13.  1917 
Oct.   11,  1917 


April  15,  1914 


Aug.  15,  1914 
Oct.     2,  1917 


Nov.  20,  1917 


Oct.     2.  1917 
Oct.     2,  1917 


Oct.  31,  1917 


Highest 

and 

Lowest 

1917. 


107  M 
100  H 
119 

85 

76  K 

55  r 
167  M 
310 

65  M 

21 

26  M 

41  H 

92 

125H 
124)4 
172  H 

38  M 
71H 
84  >i 

112Ji 
134  J^ 

51 

80 

30 

57^ 

46 
151> 
238 

17 

41 

34  K 

49  }i 

39  ?i 
118M 
106  H 

2b% 
58  H 

25  )i 
53  « 
79  H 

133  54 

■S2H 
119 
127 

11 

20  H 

34 

61 
130 

103  H 
52% 
29-4 

138  «^ 
89  1,-2 

UOM 
67  H 
35H 
68 

104  H 
45 
45  H 

26  H 
32 
53 
18 

39  H 
98!.'2 
33  V>, 
70  4 
19»4 

149% 
85 '4 
155^ 
58 
30  J.^ 
28  5< 
42 
22  K 
50^4 
5434 


82 

81H 

SiVs 

45  M 

59 

55 
130  ^g 
231 

42 
8 

21 

19H 

35 

731-i 

93  H 
140  H 

16K 

39^ 

48 

82 
130 

24 

61% 

18 

44  J^ 

41 

88  H 
180 
5H 

12 

1314 

20 

15^ 

87  }4 

93 

13H 

40 
8H 

23 

50  H 
112H 

114 
4 

7 

38 
120 

65 

21H 

17 
100 

77  Va 

83 

45 

20  5i 

63^ 

60;^ 

34 
35 
13^ 
24 
34  J4 
8^ 
1754 
78)4 
23 

n% 

108 
71 

7 
38  K 
18  M 
■>■'■% 
23 

8H 
16'/^ 
35)4 
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Stocks. 


MFG.    AND    IND.    CORP.    STOCKS. 

Advance  Rumely 

AJax  Rubber 

Allis-Chalmers  Mtg 

AUts-Chaimers  Mfg.  ptd 

American  Agricultural  Chemical 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  pfd. . . . 

American  Beet  Sugar 

American  Beet  Sugar  pfd 

American  Can 

American  Can  pfd 

American  Car  &  Foundry 

American  Car  &  Foundry  pfd 

American  Cotton  Oil 

American  Cotton  Oil  pfd 

American  Hide  &  Leather 

American  Hide  &  Leather  pfd 

American  Ice 

American  Ice  pfd 

American  Linseed 

American  Linseed  pfd 

American  Locomotive 

American  IjOeomotive  pfd 

American  Malting 

American  Malting  1st  pfd. , 

American  Shipbuilding , 

American  Smelting  &  Refining 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  pfd 

American  Snuff 

American  Snuff  pfd 

American  Steel  Foundries 

American  Sugar  Refining. 

American  Sugar  Refining  pfd 

American  Sumatra  Tobacco 

American  Tobacco 

American  Tobacco  pfd 

American  Woolen 

American  Woolen  pfd 

American  Writing  Paper  pfd 

Associated  Oil 

Baldwin  Locomotive 

Baldwin  Locomotive  pfd 

Barrett  Co.  (The) 

Betlilehem  Steel  Corp 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  Class  "B"  com. 

Bethleliera  Steel  Corp  pfd 

Butterick  Co 

California  Petroleum 

California  Petroleum  pfd 

Central  Foundry 

Central  Foundry  pfd 

Central  Leather 

Central  Leatlier  pfd 

Chandler  Motor  Car 

Cluett,  Pcabody  &  Co 

Cluott,  Peabody  &  Co.  pfd 

Continental  Can 

Continental  Can  pfd 

Corn  Products  Refining 

Corn  Products  Refining  pfd 

Crucible  Steel  Co 

Crucible  Steel  Co  pfd 

Cuba  Cane  Sugar 

Cuba  Cane  Sugar  pfd 

Cuban-American  Sugar 

Cuban-American  Sugar  pfd 

Deere  &  Co.  nfd 

Distillers  Securities  Corp 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Co 

li~ishcr  Body  Corp 

Fisher  Body  Corp.  pfd 

General  Chemical 

General  Chemical  pfd 

General  Cigar 

General  Cigar  pfd 

Geneial  Electric 

General  Motors 

General  Motors  ptd 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F.  pfd 

Gulf  States  Steel 

Gulf  States  Steel  l8t  pfd 

Gulf  States  Steel  2d  pfd 

Haskell  &  Barker  Car 

Hartman  Corp.,  The 

'International  Agricultural  Corp 

International  Agricultural  Corp  pfd .  .  . 


Stocks 
Listed. 


512,119,400 
7,100,000 
25,9,50,400 
16,469,400 
18,430,900  1 
27,468,200  J 
15,000,000 
5.000,000 
41,223,000 
41,223,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
20.237,100  \ 
10,198,600  / 
11,274,100  \ 
12„548,300  J 

7,161,400 
14,920,200 
16,750,000 
16,750,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
5,760,600 
8,409,000 
1,338,200 
60,998,000  1 
50,000,000  / 
11,000,000 
3,052,800 
15,708,900 
45,000,000 
45,000,000 
6,813,900 
40,242,400  \ 
51,978,700  i 
20,000,000 
39,826,400 
12,500,000 
40,000.000 
20,000,000  \ 
20,000,000  J 
15,811,900 
14,862,000  1 
44,586,000  ^ 
14,908,000  J 
14,647,200 
I     9,027,300 
'   12,450,500 
2:720,800  \ 
3,327,200  1 
39,659,500  1 
33,297,500  j 
7,000,000 
18,000,000 
7,000,000 
10,000,000 
5,005,000 
48,777.300  1 
29,826,900  J 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 


Bonds 
Listed. 


60,000,000 
9,9S9„500  • 
7,893,800  . 
37,828,500 
32,293,300 
16,129,900 


4,714,000 
15,732,700 
15,207,100 
18,104,000 

5,000,000 
101,508,100 
82,558,800 
19,670,800 
60:000,000 
26,400,000 

8,06S,800 

1,995,700 
858,700 


12,000,000 
5,383,500  \ 
9.576,500  / 


518,359,000 


Last 

Div. 

Per 

Cent. 


5,000,000 


I'A 
H 
IH 
IH 
I'A 
2 

1'^ 
.7157 
1  ?r.- 
1 

IH 
3 


Dec. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Den. 
Dec. 


4,178,000 


31,627,100 


100,862,650 


14,453,000 


2K. 


IH 


IK 


IM 
I'x 

IJ^ 

3 

IH 

IH 

IH 

IH 

IH 

5 

IH 

Wi 


Date 
When 

Last 
Paid. 


15,  1917 

15.  1917 

15,  1917 

15,  1917 

15,  1917 

31,  1917 

31,  1917 

20,  1917 

2,  1917 

1,  1917 

1,  1917 

i.  1917 

1,  1917 


Oct,     1,  1917 


Oct.  25,  1917 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


1,  1917 

3,  1917 

22,  1917 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


Highest 

and 
Lowest 

1917. 


IM 


10,000,000 
54,001,000 


1,085,000 
37,847,000 


6,035,000 


7,806,000 
'  12,759,666 


12,047,000 


11,578,000 


3J^ 
IH 

2H 

2 

1J4 


1 


m 

2 

IM 
2 

\Vi 
1?4 
\M 
IM 


hWi 


rVi 


IM 
214 
IM 
\% 

1 


i?i 
2 

1 

IK 

2 

3 

IH 
1 

Wi 

IK 
IM 
M 


1,  1917 
1,  1917 
15,  1917 
1,  1917 
1,  1917 

1,  1917 
29,  1917 

2,  1917 
2,  1917 
1,  1917 
1,  1917 
1,  1917 

15,  1917 
15,  1917 


Oct.  15,  1917 


July 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Oct. 


1,  1917 
1,  1917 
1.  1917 
1,  1917 
31,  1917 
25,  1917 


Oct.  1,  1917 


Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


31,  1917 

1,  1917 

2,  1917 
2,  1917 
1,  1917 
1,  1917 
1,  1917 
1,  19)7 


Oct.  15,  1917 


Dec.  20,  193  7 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


1,.1917 
2.  1917 
2,  1917 
1,  1917 
15,  1917 
1,  1917 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


1.  1917 

1,  1917 

2,  1917 
1,  1917 
1,  1917 

15,  1917 

1,  1917 

1,  1917 

15,  1917 

15,  1917 

1,  1917 

2,  191" 
2,  1917 
1,  1917 
1,  1917 


IX7H 
55  K 
94!..i 

?!05 

107'^ 

100!4 
44  « 
67 


95 
250 
113 

47 
110 
171 K 
125 

93 

61K 
112 
137 
110 
117^ 

40 

78 

21% 

60  K 
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Stocks. 

Stocks 
Listed. 

Bonds 
Listed. 

Last 

Dlv. 

Per 

Cent. 

Date 
When 

Last 
Paid. 

Highest 

and 
Lowest 

1917. 

International  Harvester  Co.  of  N.  J 

International  Harvester  Co.  ol  N.  J.  pid. 

840,000,000 

29.997,500 

40,000,000 

29,992,500 

19,542,400  1 

3,241,100/ 

1,951,600 

4,360,100 

3,578,200 

35,097,500 

Oct.   15,  1917 
Sept.    1,  1917 

123 
121 

88 
114 

495^ 

77 'A 
135 

641/0 

92 
103  J^ 

30 
281 
125  H 

27  « 

93 

62 

81 
103 

eiH 

74  1^6 

40 

106'A 
67  H 
35  M 

122  H 

127 

130 

112H 
39 
46  « 
99  H 
03  M 

114 

156 

125 

106 
25  J  ^ 
ilH 

102 

83  K 
107 
167M 

58 
101 

9i'A 
105?^ 
108 

68 
238  'A 
127  5i 

59  K 

74  M 
209 
114H 
103 

90  Hi 
110J-, 
108  ^i 

53  H 

51M 
243 
206  J^ 

80  H 
105 

48  H 
107 
120 
112 

49'^^ 
127  y» 
12054 

80 

68H 
154J<i 

33  Vs 

24  A 
\7\'A 
106 

22  34 

67 

my,. 

67  M 

52  k 

13654 

121  H 

100  M 

110 

50  Ji 

International  Harvester  Corp.  pfd 

Tntornational  Paoer                 ..          

m 

Dec.     1,  1917 

98 

812,310,000 

l9,'/i 

I 'A 
\H 
I 
1K> 

Ik- 

3 

1% 

Oct.   15.  1917 
Oct.      I,  1917 
Nov.    I,  1917 
Oct.      1,  1917 
Dec.  31,  1917 
Dec.  11,  1916 
Dec.     I,  1917 
Oct.      1,  1917 

50  i4 

100 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire 

37  H 

TCellv-SDrinefleld  Tire  nfd                 .  ■- .    .  . 

78 

Lackawanna  Steel T 

24,902,500 

68 

Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp 

lOVs 

21,496,400  1 

15,382.600  / 

3,680,300 

4,856,900 

2,000,000 

5,000,000 

1,600,000 

12,923,000 

13,781,000 

10,911,900 

36,135,200 

100,000,000 

16,680,200 

29,236,000 

24,804,500 

12.000,000 

4,700,000 

28,027,800 

170 

100 

Loosp-Wiles  Biscuit                       

12'4 

Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  1st  nfd           

IH 

Oct.      I,  1917 

80  Ji 

55 

i 

IM 
2K. 
IK 
IH 
I'A 
IVi 
I'A 
IH 
IH 
IH 
IH 

2 

IM 

1 

IH 

iVi 

2 

75c 

Dec.     i.  i9i7 
Oct.      1,  1917 
July     2,  1917 
Oct.     2,  1917 
July     2,  1917 
Oct.     1.  1917 
Nov.    1,  1917 
Deo.     1,  1917 
Oct.   16,  1917 
Nov.  30,  1917 
Oct.    16,  1917 
Dec.     1,  1917 
Oct.    15,  1917 
Nov.  15,  1917 
Dec.  15,  1917 
Dec.  31,  1917 
Dec.  15,  1917 
Dec.  21,  1917 
Oct.    15,  1917 
Oct.      1,  1917 

60 

102 

19'A 

Maxwell  Motors  1st  pfd 

50 'A 

Maxwell  Motors  2d  pfd         

13 

Mexican  Petroleum 

2,117,200 
45,366,000 

73 

Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 

39  Va 

25'Ai 

National  Biscuit 

79'yk 

National  Biscuit  pfd 

105  li 

National  Cloak  &  Suit .        .          

120 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  pfd        

100  J^ 

National  Conduit  &  Cable            

20 'A 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  pfd 

15,591,600  1 

8,546,600  / 

20,760,000 

24,463,800 

10,000,000 

9,130,700 

10,500,000 

6,912,800 

7,609,000 

24 
00 'A 
38  H 

100 

New  York  Air  Brake 

3,000,000 

98 

Nova  Scotia  Steel 

60 'A 

Owens  Bottle  Machine 

00 'A 

Pettibone-Milliken 

20 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car .          

1.25 
2 

Wi 
IH 

1^ 
IH 
IM 
I'A 
IH 
I'A 

I'A 
5 

! 

iw 
1 

IH 

I'A 

I'A 

2W 

2 

IM 

IM 

Ui 

I'A 

I 

I'A 
I'A 
2 

'A 

Nov.    1,  1917 
Oct.      1,  1917 
Dec.     1,  1917 
Dec.     5,  1917 
Nov.  26,  1917 
Nov.  15,  1917 
Dec.  29,  1917 
Dec.  20,  1917 
Nov.    1,  1917 
Oct.    15,  1917 
Dec.  15,  1917 
April  17,  1917 
Nov.  15,  1917 
Oct.      1,  1917 
Nov.  21,  1917 
Feb.     1,  1917 
Dec.  31,  1917 
Dec.  31.  1917 
Nov.  .30,  1917 
Nov.  30.  1917 
Dec.     1,  1917 
Dec.     1,  1917 
Oct.      1,  1917 
Nov.    I,  1917 
Dec.  31,  1917 
Oct.      1,  1917 
Nov.  15,  1917 
Oct.      1,  1917 
Oct.   20,  1917 
Oct.      1,  1917 
Oct.      1,  1917 
Dec.  15,  1917 
Oct.   20,  1917 
Nov.  15,  1917 
Dec.  15,  1917 
Oct.     2,  1917 
Oct.      I,  1917 
Oct.    15,  1917 
Dec.  15,  1917 

31 

Pierco-Arrow  Motor  Car  pfd    

8,110.300 
10,500,000 
12,500,000 
12,500,000 
120,000,000 
13,500,000  1 
13,500,000  J 
27,352,000  1 
25,000,000  / 

6,393,200 

6,000,000' 
60,000,000 

8,000,000 

88 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  pfd            

90 

Pressed  Steel  Car 

49  M 

Pressed  Steel  Car  pfd 

90 

Pullman  Co 

122  H 

Railway  Steel  pSpring 

3,534,000 
18,250,000 

36  M 

Railway  Steel  Spring  pfd 

95 'A 

Republic  Iron  <fe  Steel • 

60 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  pfd 

90 

Savage  Arms  Corp 

55 

Saxon  Motor  Car  Corp 

4Vs 

133 

Sears- Roebuck 

Sears-Roebuck  pfd 

117 

Sinclair  Oil  &  Refining  Corp     

10,000,000 

28  H 

Sloss-Sheffleld  Steel  &  Iron 

10,000,000 
4,500,000 
3,981, .500 
4,776,900  1 
6,488,000  1 
30,000,000 
10,965,000 

33 'A 
145 

South  Porto  Rico  Sugar 

South  Porto  Rico  Sugar  pfd 

108 

Standard  Milling 

2,701,000 

78 

Standard  Milling  pfd 

81 

Studebaker  Corp.,  The 

33'-^ 

Studebaker  Corp.,  The,  pfd 

85 

Stutz  Motor  Car 

31)4 

Superior  Steel  Corp 

4,553,200 

2,100.000 

31,900,000 

16,000,000 

"       7,350,000 

"■17,000,666 

30  M 

Texas  Co 

132  H 

Tide  Water  Oil 

170 

Tobacco  Products 

42  V 

Tobacco  Products  pfd 

89 

Transue  &  Williams  Steel 

37 

Underwood  Typewriter 

8.600,000 
3,900,000 
1,431,900 

861^ 

Under tvood  Typewriter  pfd 

i5,'i20,666 

\12% 

Union  Bag  &  Paper 

00 '4 

United  Alloy  Steel 

36 

United  Cigar  Stores 

18,104,000 

4,526,660 
19,989,000 

9,691,400 
48,792,400 

3,375,300 
12,106,300 
12,100,000 

6,000,000 
16,162,500 
36,000,000  1 
61,725,800  / 
17,555,750  1 
24,317,500  1 
f  08,495,200  1 
360,314,100/ 

81H 

United  Cigar  Stores  pfd 

102 

Uiiltei  Drug 

64 

Unite!  Dyewood 

■■■15,750,666 

59 

United  Fruit 

105  K 

United  Paperboard 

154 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 

10 

U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol 

cl6 

Dec.     1,  1917 
Oct.    15,  1917 

98  Vg 

U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  pfd 

88 

U.  9.  Realty  &  Improvement 

ii, '930,666 

75,804,800 

12.000,000 

181,274,500 

10 

V.  S.  Rubber  Co 

I'A 
2 

I'A 

87 'Ac 

di'A 

IH 

Oct.   30,  1915 
Oct.   31,  1917 
Oct.    15,  1917 
Oct.    15,  1917 
Nov.  29,  1917 
Nov.  29,  1917 

48 '4 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  lat  pfd 

94H 

U.  S.  Smelting  &  Refining 

■42 

U.  S.  Smelting  &  Refining  pfd. 

43  Ji 

U.  S.  Steel  CDrp ; 

88  5i 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  pfd......;-.  .  .  . 
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Stocks. 

Stocks 
Listed. 

Bonds 
Listed. 

Last 

Div. 

Per 

Cent. 

Date 

When 

Last 

Paid. 

Highest 

and 
Lowest 

1917. 

Vire^inla-OaroUna  Chemical           

527,984,400  1 

20,012,200  J 

70,813,900 

16,000,000 

41,606,175 

14,529,300 

9,800,600 

4,382,800 

7,713,500 

74,520,000 
13,000.000 
1 

317,346,000 

H 
2 
87HC 
1 
75c 

Nov.    1.  1917 
Oct.   15,  1917 
Oct.   31,  1917 
Dec.  31,  1917 
Nov.    1.  1917 
Oct.     1,  1917 

40 
112M 

56 

52  H 

38  H 
100 

375/8 

97  H 

63 

82 
120M 

17  Ks 

72H 

129  y^ 

26 

Virfftnlji-Carnlina  Chpmical  Did 

98 

36 

33% 

15 

liVillvR-Ovnrlnnfi  On     Thp    nfd 

69 

iVfirfhinpf An  Piimn  A-  ATnohinp 

233^ 

Worthington  Pump  &  Machine  pfd  A..  .  . 
vVorthlngton  Pump  &  Machine  pfd.  B.  .  . 

STREET    RAILWAY    STOCKS. 

Brooklvn  Raoid  Transit 

IM 
2 

Oct.     2.  1917 
Oct.     2.  1917 

Oct.     1,  1917 
Dec.     1,  1917 

88 
50 

70,288,000 
14,586.000 

07,825,000 

40,084,000 
12,285,000 
13,457,000 
31,444..500 
20,203,000 

47,370,000 

12,121.000 

40% 

Detroit  United  Rv 

92 

6% 

45,245,600  / 
69,900,000 
4,500,000 
19,997,700 
16,575,000 
22,000,000 
20,400,000  \ 
15,000,000] 
11,949,000 

5,500,000 

34,235,500 

21,339,500 

1,211220 

9,073,600 

18,000.000 
49,965„'')00 
99,81 6, .500 
25,689.300 
10.700,000 
34,993,000 
38,495,.500      ■ 
42,943,000 

435,070,600 
41.380,400 
50,000,000 
99,817,100 

12,000,000 
18,000,000 
10,000,000 
23,967,300 

7,500,060 
13,967,330 
4,828,000 
116,562,500 
8,931,980 
2,902,700 

IH 

IH 

IM 

I'A 

1 

IK2 

Oct.      1,  1917 
Oct.      1,  1917 
Dec.  31,  1917 
Oct.      1.  1917 
Oct.      2.  1916 
Oct.      1,  1917 

41 H 

97 

dilwaukee  Elec.  R.  R.  &  Lighting 

Slow  York  StJitP  Rvs                       

48% 

95 

llKs 

24  M 

16 

67  Ji 

Tnii pd  Rvs    Tiivpstmpnt                   

6 

16 

1^2 

75c 

Oct.   20,  1917 

Nov.  15,  1917 
Oct.    10,  1917 

COAL    AND    IRQN    STOCKS. 
Riirns  Rros                                              

125M 
58 
54  M 

26  H 
77 

120H 
47^8 
134% 
145 
103% 
143% 
106M 
42 

128  H 
89% 
67  M 
99  M 

140 

128H 
21M 
144 

UV2 
SVb 

tV'^ 

214 
52  H 
41 

27  5-^ 
63  W 
24% 
26  M 
923-8 
47 

131 IX 
fiOK. 
50  J/8 
43  M 
2e.H 

V' 

4M 

32  M 

29  5j' 

19  k. 

118% 

62% 

2]}<; 
121H 

66 

14J^ 
1001.'. 

42% 

46 

My 

UVs 
106  H 

47% 
108 

89 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron   

5,351,000 

29% 

'Pittshiii'D'h  ConI  Co 

39 

Pond  Creek  Coal               

■4,733,666 

14,698,000 
13,350,500 
24,810,000 
19,000,000 
20,000,000 

■  '  '26,554,666 
11,751,000 

174,010,200 

50c 

Oct.      1.  1917 

17 

Virpinin.  Iron    Coal  <^  Coke 

40 

GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    LIGHT   STOCKS. 

Rrooklvn  Union  Gas         

1 

iV4 

2 

1  ^4 
SI.  25 

1 
87}<c 

2 

1 

1 

IH 
2 
IH 

Oct.     2,  1917 
Nov.  15,  1917 
Dec.  15,  1917 
Oct.    15,  1917 
Dec.   15,  1917 
Dec.      1,  1917 
Aug.  25,  1917 
Oct.    31,  1917 

Oct.    15,  1917 
Oct.      2,  1917 
Oct.      2,  1917 
Oct.     15,  1917 

Dec.      1,  1917 
Oct.      2,  1917 
Aug.    11,  1917 
Oct.    20,  1917 

89 

Columbia  Gas  &  Elec     

2^>y, 

80 

112!-^ 

80 

Ohio  Cities  Gas                      

317s 

Peonle's  Gas  Lieht  &  Coke 

37 

Philadplnliia  Co                        

25 

TELEGRAPH    AND    TELEPHONE. 

\merican  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

103  H 
70 

A^ackay  Companies  pfd     

■28,745,666 
12,000,000 

58 

Western  Unioti  Telegraph     

78 

EXPRESS    STOCKS. 

Adams                            

70 

American                         

80 

U  S  EKDress       .          

16 

2,983,200 

76 

MINING    STOCKS. 

2 

2 

American  Zinc.  Lead  &  Smelting 

Anaoonda  Conner      

1 
2 

May  .        1917 
Nov.  26,  1917 

11% 

51 H 

Vs 

Buttp  &  Sunerior         

81.25 
SI. 25 

Sept.  29,  1917 
Dec.      1,  1917 

15^ 

Cerro  de  Pasco       .        

5,327,000 
50,000,000 

.30 

95,000,000 

4,349,900 

4,000,000 

6,000,000 

15,001,900 

48,780,620 

25,116,000 

23,639.340 

11% 

Chino  Oopper 

S2.50 
25c 

Sei)t.  29,  1917 
Jifiie     1,  1917 

35!^ 

Dome  Mines  Co  ,  Ltd 

6H 

IIH 

2,511,900 

2y. 
2 

SI.  65 
2 

IH 
IM 
1 
c30c 

Nov.     1,  1917 
Nov.  26,  1917 
Nov.  26,  1917 
Oct.    29,  1917 
Sept.  29,  1917 
Nov.  15,  1917 
.Sept.  29,  1917 

65 

Greene-Cananea ■   .... 

34 

95 

38 

Kennpcott           

26 

3,735,570 
9,997,285 

15,000,000 
5,708,700 
4,291,-300 

15,771,790 
3,500,000 

25 

Nevada  Consolidated 

16 

Ontario  Silver 

3^ 

y 

% 

Ray  Consol 

1 
SI. 25 

75r 
S3. 50 

90c 

Sept.  29,  1917 
Oct.   20,  1917 
April  15.  1916 
Sept,  29,  1917 

Dec.  31,  1917 

iqii 

Shattuclc-Arizona 

IBM 

Tennessee  Copper  &  Chem.  temp.  ctfs.  .  . 

n 

Utah  Copper 

16,244,900 

49,000,000 
13,667,500 
14,963,400  \ 
14,979,900  J 
7,000.000 
5,384,500 

1,855.000 

7114 

MISCELLANEOUS    STOCKS. 

American  International  Corp 

46 

Associated  Dry  Goods -.* 

10 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  S.  S 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  S.  S.  pfd .  .  . 

28,912,000 

S6 

1 

Aug.     1.  1917 
Oct.      1,  1917 

11^ 
5 

Bush  Term 

8,924,000 

2.U 
50 
1 
1 

0 

July  10,  1917 
Dec.  15,  1017 
Oct.    10,  1917 
Nov.  15,  1917 

100 

California  Packing 

33% 

Computing-Tabulating-Recording 

10.481,600 

27  >i 

28 

37,293,600  \ 
37,886,675  J 
38,035,125 
8,201.600 

40,000,000 

19V 

62  51 
24% 

International  Mercantile  Marine  pfd .  .  .  . 

3 
1 

114 

Aue.     1,  1017 
Dec.     1,  1917 
Nov.    1,  1917 

International  Nickel  pfd 

92 

472 
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STOCKS  LISTED  AND  PRICES  OF  LEADING  ISSUES  IN   1917— CanWived. 


Stocks. 


Jewell  Tea  Co.,  Inc 

Kress  &  Co.,  S.  H 

May  Department  Stores 

May  Department  Stores  pfd. . 

Montana  Power 

New  York  Dock 

North  American  Co 

Pacific  Mall  Ste.imship 

Pan-American  Petroleum  pfd. 
Public  Service  Corp.  of  N.  J. . 

Utah  Scciii-lties  Corp 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  pfd 

Woolworth  Co.,  F.  W 

Woolworth  Co..  F.  W.,  pfd.  .  . 


Stocks 
Listed. 


12 
11 
15 

7 
29 

7 
29 

1 
10 
29 

1.=; 

20 
10 
.50 
12 


000,000 
824,600 
000,000 
012,500 
63.3,000 
000,000 
779,700 
150,000 
500,000 
909,600 
707,500 
,000,000  ■ 
673,400 
000,000 
500,000 


Bonds 
Listed. 


17,040,000 
12,550,000 


50,000,000 


15,000,000 


Last 

Div. 

Per 

Cent. 


IH 
IK 
IM 
IH 
1'4 


Hi 

Ih 
2 


IM 
2 

IK 


Date 
When 

Last 
Paid. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


2,  1917 
1,  1917 
1.  1917 
1,  1917 
1,  1917 


Oct. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Dec. 


2,  1917 

1,  1917 

10,  1917 

31,  1917 


Oct. 
Dec. 
Oct. 


1,  1917 

1,  1917 

2,  1917 


Highest 

and 

Lowest 

1917. 


78 
55 
66  K 

107  H 

109  M 
21 
72  H 
30  H 
9n'4 

131 
24  K 
84  >,| 

107 

151 

vzr,H 


31 

50 

47  M 
101 

69  M 

12  ^i 

45^ 

18 

87 
107 
9'A 

42 

96 
107 
116 


*  Paid  In  cash  by  Reorganization  Committee  on  acco\int  of  accumulated  dividends,  t  Quarterly,  and 
$5  extra  Dec.  20,  1917.  a  On  class  A.  6  Regular,  4  1-16  extra,  c  Extra,  d  Including  3  per  cent,  extra. 
e  Monthly. 


RAILWAY      REVENUES      !N      1917. 

NINE  MONTHS  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,   1917— INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  REVENUES 

AND    EXPENSES. 

(Roads  having  annual  operating  revenues  above  S1,(J00,000.)   . 


Amount. 


Total  operating  revenues. . . 

Freight 

Passenger 

Mail 

ExprcSjS ; 

All  other 

Total  operating  expenses. .  . 

Malnt.  of  way  and  struct. 

Maiut.  of  equipment .... 

Traffic 

Transportation 

General 

All  other 

Net'operating  revenue 

Ta.xes 

Uncollectible  revenues 

Operating  income 


Av.  mileage  rep'sent'd,  1917. 


UniteP  States. 


Amt., 
1917.* 


Dollars . 

12,849 

9,024 

2,587 

195 

339 

704 

9.008 

1,480 

2,160 

210 

4,761 

308 

83 

3,841 

650 

2 

3,183 


Amt., 
1916.* 


Dollars 

11,509 

8,148 

2,267 

197 

282 

615 

7,591 

1,393 

1,921 

203 

3,740 

270 

64 

3,918 

505 

3 

3,410 


Incre'se 
Over 
1916.* 


Pet. 

11.6 

10.7 

14.1 

tl.O 


20 

14.7 

18.7 

6.2 
12.7 

3.4 
27.4 
13.9 
29.6 
t2.0 
29.7 


t6.6 


231,120 


E.^STERN  DlST. 


Amt., 
1917.* 


Dollars 

22,664 

15,748 

4,408 

300 

627 

1,521 

16,747 

2,427 

4,058 

317 

9,232 

528 

185 

5,917 

955 

3 

4,959 


Incre'se 
Over 
1916. 


Pa. 
10.0 

9.0 
11.7 

5.7 
19.0 
14.0 
20.5 

7.2 
12.6 

5.0 
29.8 
14.1 
23.9 
tll.7 
19.7 


tl5.9 


SOOTHBRN   DiST 


Amt., 
1917.* 


Dollars 

10  300 

7,474 

2,054 

161 

•253 

358 

7,046 

1,220 

1,890 

212 

3,445 

247 

32 

3,254 

576 

'i 

2,07(3 


Incre'se 
Over 
1916. 


Pet. 

15.4 

13.6 

22.9 

13.2 

13.8 

14.0 

19.4 

9.7 
14.3 

4.1 
28.6 

7.6 
27.3 

7.5 
49.6 

"i'.^' 


59,200 


42,775 


Western    Dist. 


Amt., 
1917.* 


Dollars 

9,195 

6,454 

1,901 

158 

236 

446 

6,111 

1,132 

1,390 

160 

3,149 

227 

53 

3,084 

645 

2 

2,537 


Incre'se 
Over 
1916. 


Pet. 
12.4 
11.9 
14.1 
t9.6 
24.2 
16.4 
16.5 

4.3 
12.5 

1.9 
24.2 
16.5 
40.8 

5.1 
32.6 


0.6 


129,145 


*  Per  mile  of  line,     t  Decrease. 

The  net  operating  income  ol  the  railways  of  the  United  States  for  September,  1917.  was  le.S3  than 
September,  1910,  by  S83  per  mile,  or  17.8  per  cent.  Total  ooeraMug  revenues,  8357,731,325,  exceeded 
t.ho.se  for  September,  1910,  by  .S.'}2.420,037.  Operating  expenses,  8243,610,187.  were  greater  by  340,134,208. 
Net  operating  revenue,  3114,121,1.38;  decreased,  87,714,171  Ta.xes,  S25,08i!,25y,  increased  by  811,318,287. 
Net  operating  Income  v/,t,s  S83,'JS5,043,  which  is  a  decrease  of  819,015,963.  If  spread  over  the  mileage 
represented,  operating  revenues  averaged  .SI, 547  per  mile,  au  increase  over  September,  1916,  of  9.7  per 
cent.;  operiiting  expenses  per  mile,  81,053,  were  greater  by  19.5  per  cent.;  net  operating  revenue  per  mile, 
S494,  shows  a  decrease  of  6.5  per  cent.,  while  net  operating  income  per  mile,  .S3S5,  decreased  17.8  per  cent. 
Taxes  per  mile  ro.'jc  81.8  per  cent. 

The  nine  months  of  the  current  calendar  year,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  show  changes  per  mile  of  line  as  follows:  Operating  revenues  increased  11.6  per  cent.;  operating 
expenses  increased  18.7  per  cent.;  net  operating  revenue  decreased  2.0  per  cent.;  taxes  increp.sed  29.7  per 
cent.;  while  operating  income  decreased  6.6  per  cent.  Operating  income  per  mile  decreased  15.9  per  cent. 
In  the  East,  increased  1.4  per  cent,  in  the  South,  and  increased  0.6  per  cent,  in  the  West. 

September  net  operating  income  per  mile  was  17.8  per  cent,  less  in  1917  than  in  1916.  9.5  per  cent, 
less  than  in  1915,  9.2  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1914,  and  8.1  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1913. 


ORDER   OF  THE    KNIGHTS   OF   THE    GOLDEN    HORSESHOE. 

This  order  was  instituted  by  Governor  Alexander  Spotswood,  of  Virginia,  in  1716,  and  revived  in  1916. 
It  Is  an  ancestral  patriotic  society,  whose  object  is  to  commemorate  the  journey  of  Governor  Spotswood 
and  his  knights  across  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  opening  up  the  western  domain  in  1716.  Descendants 
of  knights  (original)  and  of  any  ancestor  of  the  highest  rank  and  station  (military  or  civil)  of  Colonial  times, 
are  eligible  to  membership,  which  is  by  Invitation  only.    The  headquarters  are  in  Baltimore. 

President  General — Thomas  C.  Waslifngton.  Vice-President  General — Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler.  Second 
Vice-President  General — Harvey  C.  Thomas.  Third  Vice-President  General — Dr.  J.  G.  B.  Bulloch.  Keeper 
of  the  Seal— Mias  Emma  H.  Bulloch.  Chaplain  General — Rev.  Arthur  Adams.  Knight  Bearer  of  the  Sword 
— Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin.  Herald  Marshal  General — Francis  John  Taliaferro  Brooke.  Provost  General — 
Francis  B.  Culver,  Baltimore,  Md.  Deputy  Provost  General— T)a,niel  Smith  Gordon,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Treasurer  General — Miss  Vlrgmla  Fairfax  Gordon,  Washington,  D.  C.  Registrar  General — Mrs.  Harveir 
C.  Thomas,  Baltimore,  Md.     Secretary  General — Miss  Ada  Amelia  Hadel,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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INSURANCE    STATISTICS. 

(Compiled  by  the  New  YorU  State  Insurance  Department,  Jesse  S.  Phillips,  Superintendent). 
These  figures  cover  the  operations  ol  the  companies  in  1916  and  represent  conditions  on  January  1, 

LIFE    COMPANIES. 


1917, 


'Assets — The  gross  assets  were  §6,144,624,477.37,  an  increase  of  .$293,927,595.83  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  Of  this  amount  New  York  State  companies  have  S2, 824, 055,801.04,  an  increase  of  $137,- 
836,508.58:  companies  of  other  States  and  countries  $2,320,568,676.33,  an  increase  of  S15C.091,087.25. 
The  aggrecate  of  premium  notes  and  loans  shows  an  increase  of  3628,236.21  during  1916,  while  deferred 
and  uncollected  premiums  have  increased  84.887,039.55. 

Liabilities  Surplus  and  Other  Funds — The  total  liabilities  of  the  companies,  excluding  gross  surplus 
Of  $163,530,985.40  and  special  funds  of  §128,144.286.10,  was  54.862,949.205.87.  On  the  above  basis  the 
HabiUtles  of  the  New  "York  State  companies  as  reported  were  $2,699,893,058.14;  companies  of  other  States 
and  countries  52,153,055,547.73.  For  New  York  State  companies  the  gross  surplus  (including  SI. 114  000 
Of  capital)  was  .544,618,215.30;  special  funds  579,543.927.60;  companies  of  other  States  .and  countries  sur- 
plus (including  810,150,000  of  capital)  was  3118,912,770.10;  special  funds,  $48,000,358.50;  aggregate  sur- 
plus and  special  funds,  S29 1.675. 27 1.50. 

Income — The  aggregate  of  New  York  State  companies  was  5494,580,601.10,  an  increase  over  1915  of 
§29,887,274  80;  companies  of  other  States  and  countries  .S496,871,856.31,  an  Increase  of  535,832.818.72, 
making  the  gross  Income  5991,452,457.41.  and  the  gross  increase  over  the  income  of  the  preceding  year 
$66,720,093.62  The  net  excess  of  income  over  disbursements  for  1916  was  5270,827,066.04:  while  for  1915 
St  was  5212,089  191.97,     The  total  premium  income  foi  1916  was  5684,632,052.85.  for  1916,  5730,319,365  39. 

Dl.sburscments— The  total  was  .S720,625,391.37,  an  increase  of  36,982,219.45;  5305,044,148  21  waa 
paid  for  claims,  5100,733  275.49  for  lapsed  and  surrendered  policies;  5119,715.638.77  in  dividends  to  poUcy- 
fcolders;  54,856,948  26  on  supplementary  contracts  not  involving  life  contingencies;  83,372,357.70  In  dlvi- 
flends  to  stockholders,  865.800.369.41  for  commissions;  562,529,256.60  for  salaries  and  medical  examiners* 
Jees;  51.983.381.77  loss  on  sale  or  maturity  of  ledger  as.sets,  and  556,584.010.20  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 
This  classllication  shows  that  8530,350,010.73  was  paid  to  policyholders,  while  the  cost  of  management. 
Including  dividends  to  stockholders,  w.as  8190,275,380.64. 

Policy  Record — The  New  York  State  companies  issued  638,994  policies,  Insuring  51,020,900,111,  and 
terminated  369,798  pohcies,  insuring  5600,797.118.  TJie  companies  of  other  States  and  countries  Issued 
020.266  policies  Insuring  $1,376,278,497,  and  terminated  296,064  policies,  insuring  8014,589,639.  The 
aggregate  of  the  above  Is  1,259,260  policies  issued,  insuring  52,397.178.608  and  655.862  policies  terminated, 
insuring  81,215,386.757,  Compared  with  1915  it  aopears  that  the  comoanies  Issued  167,711  more  policies 
last  year,  and  the  amount  of  Insurance  written  Increased  5443,102,282.  There  were  873  less  policies  terml- 
aated  in  1916  than  in  1915,  and  860.380,136  less  insurance.  The  terminated  policies  were  scheduled  as 
ftoilows: 


Number 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Deaths 

82.,546 

33.983 

78 

132.759 

158.299 

8189,831.985 

60,092  490 

126,022 

170,337,313 

344.588,633 

Lapse 

244,787 
3,410 

386,009,414 
64,400,900 

Maturity 

Decrease 

Olaabllitv 

Totals 

Expiry 

655,862 

51,215,386:757 

Surrender 

,'  The  net  Increase  of  policies  is  603,451.  and  of  insurance  in  force  81,181,801,616.  These  figures  are 
upon  the  l)asls  of  "pald-for"  business. 

Policies  in  Force — At  the  close  of  1916.  the  companies  doing  business  in  this  State  had  8,891. 679  poli- 
cies In  force.  Insuring  516,814,540,674.  classified  as  follows:  Whole  life.  5,622,859  policies,  insuring  311.253,- 
760.218;  endowment.  2,663,686  policies,  insuring  S3, .591, 141, 688;  all  other,  including  term  and  Irregular 
policies.  715,134  policies,  Insuring  Sl.843.373,786,  total  amount  of  additions  to  same,  5126.264,982. 

Policies  in  Force  in  New  York  State,  Including  Industrial — Total  8,036,874,  insuring  83,757,103,221; 
Jssued  during  1916,  1.200,996  policies,  insuring  8627,020,700;  premiums  received,  8134,321,244.60;  claims 
Sncurred,  852,673,458  73;  claims  paid,  852,203,964.75. 


GAIN    AND    LOSS    EXHIBIT. 


Gain  from  loading 

Gain  from  mortality 

Gain  from  surrendera  and 
lapses 

Gain  from  interest  and  rents, 
less  amount  required  to 
maintain  reserve 

Gain  from  annuities 


1915. 


$16,446,111 
63,040,079 

15,025,821 


77,373,785 
— 171,213 


1916. 


$11,274,056 
55,002,297 

14,378,967 


82,571,403 
— 182,832  I 


Gain  from  investments 

Gain  from  dividends  to  poli- 
cyholders, including  net 
increase  or  decrease  in 
dividend  funds  appor- 
tioi'cd  and  unapportioned . 

Gain  from  misool'u's  sources . 
Total  gain 


1915. 


-$20,843,213 


—117,359,752 
—3*321,574 
— 14,810,016 


1916. 


—$556,570 


—126,879,179 

— 28,0,i8,224 

7,549,918 


BUSINESS  OF  1915  AND  1916  COMPARED. 
LIFE  COMPANIES. 


w.. 

1915. 

1910. 

1915. 

1916. 

Number 

t37 
$4,8.50,696,882 

37 
$5,144,624,477 

Claims  paid .   . 

$288,288,654 
106,065,500 
113,365,234 

4,670,873 
199,806,177 

1,446,729 

$305,044,148 

Assets : 

Dividends  to  policyholders 
Paid  for  forfeited  policies . , 
Supplementary  contracts. . 
Expenses 

119,715,639 

Seserve    

$4,071,403,735 
515,546,468 

$4,320,387,442 
532,561,764 

100,733,275 
4,856,948 

Other  liabilities 

186,903,023 

Dividends  to  stockholders. 

Total  disbursements .... 

tPolicles  in,  force 

3,372,358 

Total  liabilities 

$4,586,950,203 

$4,852,949,206 

$713,643,172 

$720,625,.391 

*Surplus  to  policyholders. . 
Capital  stock 

$263,746,679 
9,889,000 

$291,675,271 
11,264,000 

8,288,228 
$15,632,739,058 

8,891,679 

Premiums  received 

All  other  income 

$684,632,053 
241,100,311 

$736,319,365 
255,133,092 

t  Insurance  in  force 

$16,814,540,674 

.   Total  Income.. 

$925,732,364 

$991,452,457 

474 
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lAL    RISKS. 

1915. 

1916. 

Companies. 

Number 
of  Policies. 

Amount 
Insured. 

Number 
of  Policies. 

Amount       1 
Insured.     1 

14,444,894 

12,871.638 

2,559,581 

227,956 

31,915,546.038 

1,695,288,349 

436,676,990 

27,823.366 

15,424,933 

13,875,638 

2,731,586 

253,775 

32,032  370.668 

1,851,862,255 

494,984,100 

Colonial       * 

30,625,461 

Totals 

30.104,060 

54,075,334.743 

32.285,932 

84,409,842.484 

*  Includes  special  funds,     t  Pald-for  bases,    t  The  two  foreign  reinsurance  companies  included. 

Group  Insurance — The  State  has  approved  what  is  Jtnown  as  the  intermediate  standard  of  mortality, 
based  upon  the  actual  experience  of  mortality  among  working  people  whose  circumstances  enable  them  to 
purchase  policies  of  S500  In  amount,  and  pay  tlie  premiums  thereon  auartorly,  semi-annually  or  annually. 
The  reports  show  that  approximately  one  million  of  these  policies  are  now  outstanding. 

LIFE    INSURANCE    STATISTICS. 


COMPANIES. 


Equitable 

Farmers    and 

Traders    

Germania 

Home 

Manhattan    .  .  .  . 
Metropolitan.  .  . 

Mutual 

New  York 

Niagara 

Postal 

Becurlty  Mutual. 
United  States. . . 

Totals 


July   26,  1859 


Date  of 
Incorpora- 
tion. 


July 

April 

April 

July 

June 

April 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Feb. 


— ,  1912 
10,  1860 
30,  1860 
16,  1850 
— ,  1866 
12,  1842 
— .  1841 
28,  1899 
12,  1904 
6.  1886 
— ,  1850 


Total 

Admitted 

Assets. 


$562,349,705.97 


292 

53,573 

32,816 

19,762 

607,985 

627,145 

893,494 

1,567 

9,508 

8,094 

7,464 


770.44 
593.85 
462.84 
,223.57 
,215.28 
,558.99 
,392.27 
054.81 
940.06 
,974.19 
,908.77 


Claims 
Paid. 


?33,831,653.69 


2, 

3,521 

2,060 

1,218, 

39,058, 

36,232, 

42,168, 

176, 

862, 

663, 

545 


,500.00 
392.71 
574.77 
077.25 
6.57.99 
700.77 
422.03 
497.15 
103.07 
775.46 
,656.91 


Total 
Income. 


$36,432,850.63 


66 

8,983 

6,147 

2,850 

153,043 

92,439 

139,008 

361 

1,963, 

2,147 

1,W6 


467.19 
609.46 
,491.81 
956.14 
319.93 
475.14 
333.16 
182.05 
,128.31 
,261.02 
'6.26 


$2,824,055,801.04  $159,342,017.83  $494,580,601.10  $368,196,836.92 


Total 
Disburse- 
ments. 


$72,188,001.04 


55 

7,823 

5,175 

4,320 

88,934 

82,848 

101,593 

358 

1,862 

1,736 

1,301 


382.52 
389.39 
216.99 
,106.02 
801.40 
,003.21 
,322.95 
2''2.77 
109.10 
,322.74 
,818.19 


New 
Poli- 
cies 
Issued. 


143,990 

789 

9,352 

7,596 

1,883 

237,780 

70,921 

127,215 

766 

1,027 

6,279 

1,206 


Loans  on 
Policies  to 
Policy- 
holders. 


$94,538,304.74 

432.39 

7,482,459.36 

5,205,989.33 

4,208,085.26 

39,207,150.34 

88,915,436.98 

156,431,663.33 

255,064.78 

2,237,916.61 

1,499,623.99 

1,201,986.01 


608,804  $401,184,113.12 


ASSESSMENT   LIFE   AND   ACCIDENT   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Tot.al  assets    84,149,275,  an  Increase  of  5268,247  over  1915.     The  total  liabilities  reported,  including 
.  unmatured  loss  claims  and  reserve  or  emergency  fund  required  under  Section  205  of  tbe  Insurance  Law, 
were  52  068,569  19,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  583,798.36. 

Income — The  aggregate  was  52,835,273.95,  of  which  32,643,471.67  was  paid  by  members.  The  net 
excess  of  income  over  disbursements  was  5225,013.35.  Eighteen  associations  received  5266,643.59  more 
than  they  disbursed  and  six  disbursed  541,630.24  more  than  they  received.  The  total  figures  show  an 
Increase  in  income  over  1915  of  $64,208.73. 

Disbursements — The  total  was  52,610,260.60,  of  which  51,981,554.92  was  paid  to  members,  51,720,- 
926.90  of  that  amount  being  paid  in  settlement  of  claims.  The  increase  in  disbursements  over  1915  being 
842.159.33 

Total  Certificates  and  Insurance  in  Force. 


1915. 

1916. 

Number 

Amount. 

Number 

Amount. 

Certificates  in  force  at  beginning  of  year 

172,460 
53,842 

589,671,446 
41.819,970 

176,092 
55,600 

591,633,338 
42,803,705 

Totals 

226,302 
50.310 

3131,491,416 
39,858,078 

231,692 
47,167 

5134,437,042 
40  380  722 

Terminated  during  the  year 

In  force  at  end  of  year 

175,992 

891,033.338 

184,525 

594.056,321 

ClJJiTIFlCATES    AND    INSURANCE    IN    FORCE    IN    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK. 


1915. 

1916. 

Number. 

Amount 

Number 

Amount. 

Certificates  in  force  at  beginning  of  year 

108,505 
43,077 

367,702,006 
34,937,762 

108,963 
45,304 

567  013  071 

Ussued  during  the  year 

36,494,641 

Totals 

151,582 
42,719 

3102,639,768 
35,626,697 

154,267 
40,153 

5103,507,712 

Terminated  during  the  year 

34,437,674 

In  force  at  end  of  year 

108,863 

567,013,071 

114,114 

569,070.038 

f       Note — Accident  associations  do  not  report  amount  of  insurance  in  force,  the  annual  statement  blank 

Sot  requiring  it. 
FRATERNAL    ORDERS    OR    SOCIETIES. 

■^sets  and  liabilities — Total  assets  were  5186,675,333.53,  an-  Increase  over  1915  of  529,423,404.30: 
ana  total  liabilities  amounted  to  572,837,682.98,  an  increase  over  1915  of  848,325,637.59.     - 

Income — The  total  was  5110,342,030.08,  an  increase  over  1915  of  520,924,157.03.  Fifty-flvo  organiza- 
ElonB  received  530,970,767.76  more  than  they  disbursed,  and  nineteen  disbursed  36,058,882.58  more  than 
they  received,  the  net  excess  of  income  over  disbursements  for  1916  being  524,911,885.18. 

Dlsbursement.s — The  total  was  385,430,144.90,  or  .57,418,071.78  more  than  was  reported  for  1915. 
Of  the  total  sum  disbur.sed,  370,128,838.76  was  paid  for  losses,  claims  and  benefits  to  members. 
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Total  Certificates 

AND  Insurance  in  Force. 

, 

1915. 

1916. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Certificates  in  force  at  beginaiug  of  year 

Issued  durins  the  year 

5,070,295 
620,796 

36,380,645,409 
693,660.697 

5,134,844 
714,285 

$6,428,387,120 
808,135.199 

P"    Totals 

5,691,091 
541,138 

$7,074,306,106 
614,699,104 

5,849,129 
584,866 

S7,236, 522,319 
754,239,670 

1       In  force  at  end  of  year 

5.149,953 

$6,459,607,002 

5,204,263 

86.482,282  049 

Certificates  and  Insurance  in 

Force  in 

THE   State  op 

New   York 

1915. 

1916. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Certificates  in  force  at  beginning  of  year 

668.153 
70,933 

8594,949,852 
46,954,761 

654,405 
71,274 

8577,544.967 
53,619.257 

jLssued  during  tiie  year 

^    Totals , 

739,086 
74,076 

5641,904.613 
55,841,280 

725,679 
88,298 

8631.164,224 
97,801,732 

i'erminated  during  the  year. ; 

In  force  at  end  of  year 

665.010 

8586.063,333 

637.381 

8533,362,492 

■  i  RECAPITULATION.        5^ 

Tiie  following  is  a  general  recapitulation  of  the  statements  of  assets,  liabilities  (except  capital),  capital,' 
Burplus,  and  risks  in  force  in  all  classes  of  insurance.  g 


Companies. 

Num- 
ber. 

Assets. 

Liabilities 
E.xcept 
Capital. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

Risks  In  Force.  1 

jire 

251 
39 
37 

72 

8806,939.677 

60.675,209 

5,144,624,477 

233,618,315 

8443,639,774 

33.810,408 

4,852,949.206 

144,154.105 

*S135,605,143 

1,900.000 

11,264,000 

47,650,000 

$260,363,239 
24,964,801 

t280,411.271 
41,814,210 

869,930,509,408 

1,214.119,435 

21,224,383,158 

16,160,077.289 

X^arinel 

Life 

Dasualty§ 

Totals 

399 

86,245,857,678 

35.474,553,493 

8196,419,143 

8607,553,521 

898.529,089,350 

*  Includes  net  assets  or  United  States  capital  of  foreign  fire  insurance  companies  of  other  countries, 
fincludes  "special  funds."  J  Fidelity  and  surety  rislts  only.  K  Includes  marine  departments  of  United 
States  branches  of  foreign  fire  insurance  companies.  §  Unaudited  figures;  the  audit  of  the  casualty  com- 
panies' statements  for  1916  not  yet  completed. 

'  CHANGES   IN    1916. 

Cliarters  amended: 

^  1    Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society Jan.  21,  1916 

J    Germania  Life  Insurance  Company Jan.  18,  1916 

jjP     Home  Life  Insurance  Company July  25,  1916 

^    Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company Dec.  29,  1916 

Keincorporated: 

Home  Life  Insurance  Company  reincorporated  as  a  mutual  company July  25,  1916 

FIRE    AND    MARINE    COMPANIES. 
Assets — The  aggregate  assets  were  3806,939,676.91,  classified  as  follows:   New  York  joint  stock  com- 
panies, 8230,502,084.77;  joint  stock  companies  of  other  States,  8344,838,131.97;  foi-eign  fire  insurance  com- 
panies. United  States  branches,  8183,603,188.93:  New  York  mutuals,  8587,237.79;  mutuals  of  other  States, 
847,409,033.45.     Compared  with   1915,   these  figures  show  an  Aggregate  Increase  of  871,262,819.41. 

Liabilities — Excepting  capital:  New  York  Joint  stock  companies,  3108,632,874.85:  other  States'  joint 
Stock  companies.  8191,603,632.61 ;  foreign  fire  insurance  companies  of  other  countries.  United  States  branchea, 
S119,297.963.59;  New  York  mutuals.  893.161.32;  other  States'  mutuals,  $24,012,141.99;  total,  8443,639,- 
774.36;  an  Increase  of  845,542,220.89.     The  total  amount  of  capital  for  1916  was  8102,936.664.    /. 

Income — The  aggregate  of  which  was  8473,933,517.82.  Net  excess  of  income  over  dlsbursementa 
851,142,948.99.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  companies  received  358;173,544.31  more  than  they  dis- 
bursed, and  twenCy-six  companies  disbursed  37.030,595.32  more  than  they  received. 
»  Disbursements— The  total  amount  was  3422,790,568.83;  which  was  842,238,079.81  more  than  wa3 
reported  for  1915  The  American  capital  or  net  assets  of  foreign  companies,  under  section  27  of  the  In- 
surance Law,  was  332,668,478.93.  an  increase  of  3722,699.98,  compared  with  the  amount  reported  for  1915. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  companies  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  covering  371,144.628,903  of 
risks  in  force.  During  the  year,  the  companies,  for  3763.467,854.79  in  gross  premiums,  undertook  to  carry 
$94,095,198,140  of  risks,  an  average  premium  of  about  .8114  for  every  8100  insured.  Of  the  income  of  all 
Are,  flre-marlne  and  marine  companies  8466,389,996.65  was  received  in  premiums;  8226,944,559.87  was 
paid  for  losses;  8195,284,107  09  for  mlsceUaneous  disbursements,  and  336,377,095.86  for  dividends. 
■  IH  Joint  stock  fire  companies  of  this  and  other  States  and  countries,  and  mutuals  of  this  and  other  States- 
Fire  premiums  received  were  $51,158,907.33;  fire  losses  paid.  322.988,434.87;  fire  losses  incurred,  324,499.- 
624.34,  showing  an  apparent  net  excess  of  fire  premiums  received  over  fire  losses  incurred  of  826,659,282.99. 
The  estimated  expense  for  the  transaction  of  this  busin&ss  was  817,052,969.11.  which  if  added  to  the  incurred 
losses  makes  a  total  of  841.552,593.45.  On  this  basis  the  excess  of  fire  premiums  received  over  fire  losses 
Incurred  and  estimated  expenses  was: 


Companies. 


New  York  State. 

Other  States 

Other  countries. 


Excess  of  Fire  Premluma 

Received  Over  Fire  Losses 

Incurred    and    Estimated 

Expenses. 


S2',792,2S7.33 
4„542, 170.46 
2.271.856.09 


$9,606,313.88 
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INSURANCE  STATISTICS — Continued. 


The  amount  of  Ore  risks  written  In  the  State  ot  New  York  In  1915  was  $6,339,916,390;  In  1916.  $7,141.« 
805,428:  an  increase  of  $801,889,038.  The  amount  of  marine  and  Inland  risks  written  In  1915  by  fire  and 
fire-marine  companies  was  $2,690,959,509;  in  1916.  S5.226,335.741.  an  Increase  of  §2,535,376,232. 

The  underwriting  gain  of  the  275  fire,  flre-marlne  and  marine  Insurance  companies  reporting  to  the 
flepartment  for  the  year  1916,  based  on  earned  premiums,  was  S23, 676,268.  Gain  from  Investments  S35f 
861,977,  total  gain  S59,638,245,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the  loss  in  surplus  of  $43,772,216  from  dlvl- 
flends  declared,  balance  of  remittances  to  and  from  home  offices  of  foreign  fire  and  marine  companies  of 
other  countries  and  changes  in  special  reserves,  making  a  total  net  gain  in  surplus  of  315,866,029  lor  1916 
as  against  a  total  net  gain  in  1915  of  $31,818,051.  The  fire,  fire-marine  and  marine  insurance  companies 
flolng  business  In  this  State  were  possessed  of  $867,614,886  of  admitted  assets,  not  including  assets  held 
abroad  nor  premium  notes  of  mutual  companies,  an  increase  of  584,601,054  as  compared  with  1915.  The 
liabilities  of  these  companies,  excepting  scrip  and  capital,  were  $477,450,182,  an  increase  of  855,387,138 
over  the  return  of  the  preceding  year.  The  income  was  8524,763,212,  and  disbursements  were  $458,605,763, 
an  increase  as  compared  with  1915  of  $71,554,079  in  Income  and  an  increase  of  $51,155,070  in  disburse- 
ments.    The  whole  number  of  companies  reporting  in  1916  was  275,  an  increase  of  11  over  1915. 

CASUALTY,    FIDELITY.    SURETY    AND    CREDIT    COMPANIES. 

Assets — The  total  admitted  assets  were  $234,038,470  42,  an  increase  over  1915  of  330,734,983  24.  Of 
Ibis  amount  the  New  York  State  companies  (33)  held  574,381,576.19,  an  Increase  of  59.587,064.70;  companies 
of  other  States  and  countries  (38)  held  5159,656,894.23,  an  increase  of  $21,147,918.54  over  the  previous 
year. 

Liabilities — Excluding  capital:  New  York  companies,  $42,025,087.22;  comoiinies  of  other  States  and 
countries,  $102,987,521.08,  an  aggregate  of  5145,012,608.30.  The  total  amount  of  capital  employed,  in- 
cluding statutory  deposit  or  deposit  capital  of  United  States  branches  of  foreign  companies,  was  $46,900,000, 
divided  as  follows:  New  York  State  companies,  516,800,000;  companies  of  other  States  and  countries, 
830,100,000. 

Income — The  aggregate  of  which  was  §187.358,565.22.  Sixty-six  companies  received  535,381,736.05 
more  than  they  disbursed  and  five  companies  disbursed  $211,001.32  more  than  they  received.  The  net 
oxcess  ot  income  over  disbursements  was  $35,170,734.73.  The  total  premium  income  for  1915  waa 
8141.411,485.60;  for  1916.  5168,590,990.08. 

Disbursements — Total  was  S152. 187.830.49,  an  increase  of  510,672,799.06  over  the  preceding  year. 
$65,717,751.49  was  paid  for  losses  and  $9,352,768.91  In  the  investigation  and  adjustment  of  claims.  The 
aividend  payments  to  stockholders  were  $4,572,028.57,  a  decrease  from  1915  of  5388,412.80. 

Underwriting  and  Investment — Thirty-five  companies  sustained  an  underwriting  loss  of  $4,461,911, 
While  thirty-six  companies  made  a  gain  from  underwriting  of  53,928,236,  a  net  loss  from  underwriting  ol 
?533,675.  Seventy-one  companies  reporting  made  a  gain  of  59,250,587.  on  account  of  their  investment 
operations  during  the  year,  none  of  the  companies  reporting  showing  a  loss  on  investment  account.  The 
aet  decrease  in  surplus  from  stockholders'  dividends  declared  and  from  miscellaneous  sources  was  51.590,359, 
Cmaking  a  total  net  gain  in  surplus  in  1916  for  all  companies  of  37,126,553,  against  a  net  gain  for  1915  ol 
83,298,654.  

ANNUAL  PROPERTY   LOSSES    IN   THE   UNITED   STATES   AND   CANADA   BY   FIRES. 


Years.     . 

Property  Loss. 

Insurance  Loss. 

Years. 

Property  Loss. 

Insurance  Loss. 

1901    

5174,160,680 
161,488,355 
145,302,155 
222,198,050 
165,221,650 
518,611,800 
215,084,709 
217,885.850 
203,649.200 

S106,6S0,.590 
94,775,045 
104,532,000 
144,621,235 
116,440,324 
292,124,863 
127,847,000 
157,842,500 
121.800,000 

1910 

5234,476,650 
234,337,250 
225,320,900 
224,723,350 
235,591,350 
182,836,200 
168,905,100 
194,617,865 

5140,400,000 

J902    

1911    

139,900,000 

31903 

1912 

135,200,000 

J904    

1913 

133,300,000 

5905    

1914    

140,000,000 

5906      

1915 

110,000,000 

8907      

1916 

102,000,000 

fifl08 

1917 — to  Oct.  1..  . 

{2809 

ACi/!ERSCAN    EXPEKIETrlCE    TABLE    OP 
This  Is  the  mortality  table  prescribed  by  statute  In  most  of  the 
fSserves  of  life  insurance  companies  shall  be  flomputed: 


P^ORTALITY. 

States  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 


rAoE. 

Number 

Num- 
ber 

Expec- 
tation 

AGE. 

Number 

Num- 
ber 

Expec- 
tation 

Age. 

Number 

Num- 
ber 

Expec- 
tation 

Living. 

DyliiT. 

of  Life. 

Living. 

Dyhii. 

of  Life. 

Living. 

Dying. 

of  Life. 

i   10 

\  11 

lOO.OOO 

749' 

48.72 

39 

78.802 

7.56 

28.90 

68 

43.133 

2,243 

9.47 

99,251 

740 

48 .  08 

40 

78.106 

765 

28.18 

69 

40.890 

2,321 

8.97 

;  12 

98,505 

743 

47.45 

41 

77,341 

774 

27.45 

70 

38,569 

2,391 

8.48 

ELS 

97,762 

740 

46.80 

42 

76..567 

785 

26.72 

71 

36,178 

2,448 

8.00 

!  14 

97,022 

737 

46.16 

43 

75,782 

797 

26 .  00 

72 

33.730 

2,487 

7.55 

15 

96,285 

735 

45.50 

44 

74,985 

812 

25.27 

73 

31,243 

2,506 

7.11 

16 

95,550 

732 

44.85 

45 

74,173 

828 

24.54 

74 

28,738 

2,501 

6.68 

17 

94,818 

729 

44.19 

46 

73,345 

848 

23.81 

75 

26,237 

2,476 

6.27 

18 

94,089 

727 

43.53 

47 

72,497 

870 

23.08 

76 

23,761 

2,431 

.5.88 

1» 

93,362 

725 

42.87 

43 

71,627 

896 

22.30 

77 

21.330 

2,309 

5.49 

20 

92,637 

723 

42.20 

49 

70,731 

927 

21.63 

78 

18.961 

2,291 

5.11 

'  81 

91,914 

722 

*1.53 

60 

69,804 

962 

20.01 

79 

16.670 

2,196 

4.74 

22 

91,192 

721 

40 .  85 

51 

68,842 

1,001 

20.20 

80 

14,474 

2,091 

4.39 

23 

90,471 

720 

40.17 

52 

67,841 

1,044 

19.49 

81 

12,383 

1,964 

4.05 

84 

89,751 

719 

39.49 

53 

66,797 

1,091 

18.79 

82 

10,419 

1,816 

3.71 

89,032 

718 

38.81 

54 

.  66,703 

1,143 

18.09 

83 

8,603 

1,648 

3.39 

26 

88,314 

718 

38.12 

55 

64,563 

1,199 

17.40 

84 

6,955 

1,470 

3.08 

87 

87,596 

718 

37.43 

56 

63,304 

1,260 

16.72 

85 

5,485 

1,292 

2.77 

SW 

86,873 

718 

36.73 

57 

62,104 

1,325 

16.  or. 

86 

4,193 

1,114 

2.47 

29 

86,160 

719 

36.03 

58 

60,779 

1,394 

15.39 

87 

3,079 

933 

2.18 

80 

85,441 

720 

35.33 

59 

69,385 

1,468 

14.74 

88 

2,146 

744 

1.91 

81 

84,721 

721 

34.63 

60 

57,917 

1,646 

14.10 

89 

1,402 

655 

1.66 

82 

84,000 

723 

33 .  92 

61 

66,371 

1,628 

13.47 

90 

847 

385 

1.42 

83 

83.277 

726 

33.21 

62 

64,743 

1,713 

12.86 

91 

462 

246 

1.19 

84 

82,551 

729 

32.50 

63 

63.030 

1.800 

12.26 

92 

216 

137 

.98 

86 

81,822 

732 

31.78 

64 

51,230 

1.889 

11.67 

93 

79 

68 

.80 

86 

81,090 

737 

31.07 

65 

49,341 

1,980 

11.10 

94 

21 

18 

.64 

87 

80.353 

742 

30.35 

66 

47,361 

2.070 

10.54 

95 

3 

3 

.60 

8S 

79,611 

749 

29.62 

67 

46,291 

2,168 

10.00 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 
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TABLES  OF  MORTALIXY — Continued. 


APPROXIMATE   LIFE   TABLE.   TRIENNIA    1S79-1881    AND    1909-1011.    BASED   ON   NEW   YORK 

CITY   STATISTICS. 


Ages. 

Expectation 
of  Life, 

1879-1881. 

Expectation 

of  Life. 
1909-1911. 

Gain  (-h)  or 

Loss  (— ) 

in  Years  of 

Expectancy. 

Ages. 

Expectation 

of  Life, 
1879-1881. 

Expectation 

of  I>ife, 
1909-1911. 

Gain  (  +  )  or 

Loss  f— ) 

in  Years  of 

Expectancy. 

Under    5. 
5. 
10. 
15. 
20. 
2.5. 

41.3 
40.3 
43.8 
•      39.7 
35.8 
32.6 

51.9 
51.1 
46.9 
42.5 
38.3 
34.3 

+  10.6 
+   4.8 
+   3.1 
+   2.8 
+   2.5 
+    1.7 

Under  30. 
35. 
40. 
g46. 
50. 
55. 

29.6 
26.7 
23.9 
21.1 
18.3 
15.4 

30.5 
26.9 
23.4 
20.0 
16.8 
13.9 

+  0.9 
+  0.2 

—  0.5 

—  1.1 

—  1.5 

—  1.5 

BUILDINC    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  following  statistics  of  local  Building  and  Loan  Associations  in  the  United  States  were  reported  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations.  The  re- 
turns are  for  1916-1917. 


States. 

No.  of 
Associa- 
tions. 

Total 
Member- 
ship. 

Total 
Assets. 

States. 

No.  Of 
Associa- 
tions. 

Total 
Member- 
ship. 

Total 
Assets. 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Ohio 

1.989 

658 

756 

183 

649 

254 

350 

72 

90 

70 

118 

69 

71 

157 

18 

77 

148 

34 

41 

625.003 

664,862 

299,913 

236,760 

230,667 

200.314 

192.375 

94,927 

42,250 

63,733 

61,915 

53,030 

61.027 

50,404 

38,008 

45,891 

42.400 

43.000 

22,860 

$298,827,067 

270,552,589 

155,126,962 

113,305,907 

105,478,403 

79,629,881 

72,294,266 

47,917,847 

32,794.018 

31,379,472 

25,512,910 

24.549,245 

23,554,109 

23,543,833 

22,144.880 

16,873.842 

15,904,770 

12,077,727 

10,174.008 

50 
r>6 
47 
44 
38 
7 
22 
37 
14 

14 
20 
10 
27 
16 
13 
4 
840 

33,035 

20.630 

20,500 

10,200 

14,584 

10,114 

13.984 

13.200 

8.880 

6,348 

7,689 

5,600 

6,875 

2,737 

3.720 

493 

322..';24 

$9,638,862 

Minnesota 

West  Vh-glnia. . . 

Colorado. 

Maine 

8,353,106 

New  Jersey 

Ma.9saohusetts.  . 

7,749,567 
6,688,983 
6,437.278 

New  York 

Indiana 

Nebraslca 

CaUf  ornla 

Michigan 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Rhode  Island. . . 
Connecticut .... 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessse 

New  Hampshire. 
North  Dakota . . 
Texas 

6.360.6301 
4.259.325 
4.200.000 
3.514  650 
3.320.619 
3.013,260 
2,746.810 
1.942.438 

Missouri 

Dlst.  of  Col .... 

Wisconsin 

North  Carolina.. 
Washington .... 
Arkansas 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Vermont 

Other  States 

Total 

J.  640.02© 

1.641.936 

2.i6.712 

146.343.416 

7.072 

3.568,432 

Sl,.598..'}28.136 

The  following  was  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  by  local  a.9sociation3  in  1916: 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  1916. 
The  aggregate  receipts  for  1916  were  S1.061. 913,023.  an  increase  of  $94,999,609  over  the  previous  year. 
The  receipts  from  weekly  dues  were  532.094,918  in  excess  of  1910,  and  the  mortgage  loans  made  were  36^- 
468.763  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  expenses  of  management  for  all  associations  amounted 
to  S9.583.253,  which  Is  a  little  less  thau  nine-tenths  of  ou3  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts,  about  the  same  ae 
In  previous  years.     In  detail  the  receipts  and  disbursement-:;  for  the  year  1916  were  an  follows: 


RECEIPTS,    1916. 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1916 

Weekly  dues 

Paid-up  stock 

Deposits 

Loans  repaid 

Interest 

Premium ; 

Fines 

Pass  books  and  initiation 

Borrowed  money 

Real  estate  sold 

Miscellaneous  receipts 


S40.580.535 

334,745.910 

43.528.921 

92.858.417 

324.325.968 

92,724,82»' 

4,724,832 

1.462.448 

850.751 

95.563,754 

7,291,147 

22,255,512 


Total Sl,061,913,023 


DISBURSEMENTS, 

Pass  book  loans , 

Mortgage  loans 

Stock  withdruwa's 

Paid  up  stock  witLidrawals. . . . 

Deposit  withdra Wilis' 

Expenses 

Borrowed  money  rep'ua 

Interest. 

Real  estate  purchaseo 

Miscellaneous  disburseitient'? .  . 
Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1917.  . . . 


1916 


S35.401.08i 

413.289.211 

296.855.851 

32.412.910 

84.568.868 

9,583  253 

94,095  87S 

3.374  880 

13.604,985 

20.614.892 

58.111.215 

Total ••Sl.061.913,028 


Officers:  President — L.  L.  Rankin.  Columbus.  Ohio.  First  Vice-President — E.  L,  .«:eee:.eir.  ooarlotte; 
N.  C.  Second  Vice-President — Mark  D.  Rider.  Chicago,  lU.  Third  Vice-President— iLdm.:  i  .  r./meUt. 
New  York.  N.  Y.  Treasurer — Robert  T.  Corson.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,.  Secretary — H,  F.  Cellanuis  ^:acu)nati( 
Ohio.    Assistant  Secretary — Philip  G.  Ricks.  New  Orleans.  La. 


SEVEN    WONDERS    OF    THE    WORLP. 


THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF 

THE    ANCIENT    WORLD. 
Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Pharos  of  Egypt. 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon. 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesua. 
Statue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias. 
Mausoleum  of  Artemisia. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes. 


THE  SEVEN   WONDERS  OF 

THE    MIDDLE    AGES. 
Coliseum  of  Rome. 
Catacombs  of  Alexandria. 
Great  Wall  of  China. 
Stonehenge. 

Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.    ' 
Porcelain  Tower  of  Nankin. 
Mosqufe  of  St.  Sophia  In  Con- 
stantinople. 


THE     SEVEN     NEW     W  Oe> 
DERS  OF  THE  WORLD.    , 
Wireless. 
Telephone. 
Aeroplane. 
Radium. 

Antiseptics  and  Antitoxins. 
Spectrum  Analysis. 
X-R'ays. 
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Comparative  Wholesale  Prices  of  Commodities. 


COMPARATIVE    WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF   COMMODITIES. 

QUOTATIONS    RULING    FOR    STANDARD    GRADES,     1910    TO    1917. 

The  following  table  from  "Bradstreet's  Journal"  shows  actual  ruling   prices   for   107  commodities 
In  the  United  States  at  various  periods  from  1910  to  1917* 


Commodities. 


BREADSTUFFS. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  Winter,  In  elevator,  per  bush. 
Corn,  No.  2.  mixed,  In  elevator,  per  bush. ..... 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed.  In  elevator,  per  bush 

Barley,  No.  2  (Milwaukee),  per    buah 

Rye,  Western,  per  bush 

Flour,  straight  Winter,  per  barrel 

LIVE    STOCK. 

Beeves,  best,  native  steers  (Chic),  per  100  lbs. . 

Sheep,  prime  (Chic),  per   100  lbs 

Hogs,  prime  (Chic.),  per   100  lbs 

Horses,  average  com.  to  best  (Chic),  per  head. . 

PROVISIONS  AND   GROCERIES. 

Beef,  carcasses  (Chic),  per  lb 

Hogs,  market  pigs,  carcasses  (Chic),  per  lb. . . . 

Mutton,  carcas.<?es   (Chic),   per  lb 

Milk  (New  York),  per  quart 

Eggs,  State,  fresh  (New  York),  per  dozen 

Bread  (New  York),  per  loaf 

Beef,  family,  per  barrel 

Pork,  new  mess,  per  barrel 

Bacon,  short  ribs,  smoked  (Chic),  per  lb 

Hams,  smoked,  per  lb 

Lard,  Western  steam,  per  lb 

Butter,  creamery.  State,  best,  per  lb 

Cheese,  choice  East  factory,  per  lb 

M.ackerel,  No.  1,  bays  (Boston),  per  barrel.  ... 

Codfish,  large  dried,  per  quintal 

Coffee.  Rio.  No.  7.  per  lb 

Sugar,   granulated,   per  lb 

Tea,  Formo.sa  Oolong,  superior,  per  lb 

Molasses,  New  Orleans,  prime,  per  gallon 

Salt,  line  domestic,  sacks,  224  pounds 

Rice,  domestic,  good,  per  lb 

Beans  (New  York),  choice  marrow,  per  100  lbs. . 

Peas,  choice  (New  York),  per  100  lbs 

Potatoes,  Eastern,   per  180  lbs 

FRESH  AND  DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples   (State) ,  per   barrel 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy,  per  barrel 

Peanuts,  best  Virginia,  In  hull,  per  lb 

Lemons,  choice,  per  box,  300s 

Raisins,  layer,  per  lb 

Currants,  new.  dried,  per  lb 

HIDES    AND   LEATHER, 

Native  Steer  hides,  No.  1,  per  lb 

Hemlock,  packer,  middleweight,  No.  1,  per  lb. . 

Union,  middle  backs,  tannery  run,  per  lb 

Oak,  scoured  b.acks.  No.  1,  per  lb 

RAV  AND  MANUr'ACTURED  TEXTILES. 

Cotton,  middling  uplands,   per  lb 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa.  X,  w nslicd  (Boston),  per  lb.  . . 
Wool,  Aust.,  super  combing,  per  lb.  scoured.  .  . 

Hemp.  Manila,  per  lb 

Jute,  average  of  grades,  per  lb 

Silk,  best  No.  1,  mature,  per  lb 

Flax,  New  Zealand,  spot,  per  lb 

Print  cloths.  G4s  (Boston),  per  j'ard 

Standard  sheetings  (Boston),  per  yard 

Ginghams,  .'^mosk.  Staple  (Boston),  per  yard.  . 
Cotton. sheetings.  Southern,  3  yards,  per  yard... 

METALS. 

Iron  ore,  old  range,  Bessemer,  hematite,  per  ton. 
PIk,  No.  1,  foundry.  Eastern  (N.  Y.),  per  ton... 
Pig,  No.  2,  foimdry,  Southern  (BIrm.),  per  ton.. 

Pig,  Bessemer  (Pittsburgh),  per  ton 

Steel  billets,  Bessemer  (Pittsburgh),  per  ton... 
Steel  rails,  Standard  (Pittsburgh),  per  ton. .  . . 
Tin  plates,  American  (Pittsburgh),  per  100  lbs. 

Steel  beams  (Pittsburgh),  per  ton 

Sliver,  commercial  bars  (N.Y.),    per  ounce 

Copper,  Electrolytic  (N.  Y.),  per  lb 

Lead,  pig.  Western  (New  York),  per  lb 

Tin,  pig,  spot  (New  York),  per  lb 

Quicksilver  (San  Fran;),  per  flask,  75  pounds.  .- 

!i  COAL  AND    COKE. 

Anthracite,  stove  sizes  (New  York),  per  ton. 
Bituminous  (Pitts.),  f.  o.  b.  Chic,  per  ton.  .  . 

Connellsvllle  coke,  per  short  ton,  f.  o.  b 

Southern  coke.  (Chattanooga),  per  ton 


1910. 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


Nov.  1. 

Nov.   1. 

Nov.   1. 

Nov.  1. 

Nov.  1, 

Nov.  1. 

SO.  96 

SO.  98 

SI.  215 

SI.  25 

$1.85 

$2.25 

.5676 

.80 

.83 

.76 

1.15 

2.15 

.34 

.445 

.63 

.415 

.5825 

.655 

.71 

.79 

.78 

.64 

1.23 

1.35 

.865 

.70 

1.03 

1.08 

1.51 

1.86 

4.25 

4.15 

5.10 

5.20 

8.25 

10.60 

7.55 

9.70 

10.90 

10.30 

11.65 

17.50 

4.30 

5.15 

6.00 

6.50 

8.55 

13.00 

8.60 

8.00 

7.25 

7.50 

10.00 

17  35 

195.00 

200,00 

200,00 

180.00 

195.00 

200.00 

.095 

.125 

.1250 

.1200 

.1325 

.1750 

.1175 

.1200 

.11125 

.1125 

.1375 

.2350 

.11 

.1200 

.1225 

.1350 

.1550 

.23 

.04775 

.0505 

.0575 

.06 

.0725 

.10 

.34 

.38 

.34 

.35 

.42 

.50 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

06 

19  50 

19.00 

24.00 

18.00 

25.00 

33  00 

20.00 

23.25 

20.50 

17.00 

31.00 

47  50 

.1175 

.1250 

.1375 

.11875 

.16 

30 

.16 

.16 

.165 

.17 

.195 

285 

.1215 

.1070 

.1090 

.0915 

.1730 

26 

.325 

.32 

.335 

.2875 

.3675 

445 

.1525 

.155 

.15 

.1575 

.215 

■>3 

26.00 

22.00 

16.00 

21.00 

20.00 

30  00 

.750 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.50 

11  00 

.11 

.1075 

.06375 

.07 

.09625 

0787 

.046 

.0435 

.0540 

.0515 

.0750 

.084(P 
28 

.16 

,17 

.18 

.185 

.19 

.32 

.35 

.50 

.40 

.40 

.53 

1.42 

.095 

15.50 

10.50 

4.25 

.80 

1.08 

1.08 

1.10 

1.23 

.043 

.065 

.0575 

. 05875 

.0575 

2.80 

5.35 

6.00 

8.25 

11.75 

2.45 

3.00 

3.75  ^ 

4.95 

8.00 

1.25 

2.10 

1.50 

2.50 

5.50 

3.00 

2.50 

1.50 

2.50 

2.75 

2.50 

4.50 

5.50 

2.50 

6.50 

0.00 

10  00 

.045 

.055 

.0.55 

.0475 

.0475 

097S 

5.25 

5.50 

3.50 

t4.00 

t7.25 

6.  70 

.09 

.0725 

.07 

.085 

.11 

OS 

.075 

.00375 

.0625 

.12 

.  1775 

.27 

.145 

.1975 

.2075 

.26 

.305 

34 

.24 

.31 

.32 

.34 

.46 

50 

.32 

.40 

.42 

.47 

.70 

75 

.38 

.46 

.47 

.51 

.70 

.80 

.1455 

.1410 

.0760 

.1195 

.1875 

.2875 

.29 

.23 

.28 

.30 

.35 

.73 

.85 

.85 

.70 

.78 

1.02 

tl.02 

.05 

.07625 

.065 

.0925 

.1075 

.26 

.0425 

.08 

.0425 

.0575 

.08 

.13 

3.675 

3.875 

2.85 

3.75 

5.20 

5.50 

.05 

.06125 

.0550 

.0775 

.1125 

.1875 

.0375 

.04 

.03 

.03625 

.0575 

.0825 

.0775 

.0825 

.075 

.0750 

.115 

.1725 

.07 

.065 

.625 

.0675 

.085 

155 

.08 

.08 

.06 

.0725 

.10 

.16 

5.00 

4.40 

3.75 

3.75 

4.45 

5.95 

15.75 

16.13 

14.50 

16.75 

23.00 

35.25 

11.00 

11.00 

10.00 

13.00 

17.00 

33.00 

15.90 

16.15 

14.55 

16.95 

26.95 

37.25 

23.50 

22.00 

19.50 

25.00 

50.00 

47.30 

28.00 

28.00 

28.00 

28.00 

33.00 

38.00 

3.50 

3.40 

3.30 

3.10 

5.75 

7.75 

27.00 

27.00 

22.00 

26.00 

56.00 

67.20 

.56 

. 59625 

.48125 

.49625 

.68125 

.  88875 

.128125 

.1650 

.1125 

.17875 

.2850 

.2350 

.0440 

.043375 

.035 

.0490 

.07 

.0575 

.3675 

.40 

.2975 

. 35875 

.41875 

.66 

45.00 

38.50 

50.00 

95.00 

76.00 

100.00     • 

5.00 

5.25 

5.35 

5.35 

5.75 

'§6.175 

3.225 

3.55 

3.55 

3.40 

7.00 

4.10 

1.55 

1.90 

1.65 

2.60 

3.25 

6  00 

4.60 

4.95 

4.70 

4.70 

6.95 

T6.00 

1916. 


1917. 
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COMPARATIVE    WHOLESALE   PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES— Conim^ed. 


COM.MODITIBS. 


MINERAL  AND  VEGETABLE  OILS. 

Petroleum,  crude.  In  barrels  (N.  Y.),  per  barrel.  . 

Petroleum,  refined.  In  cases,  per  gallon 

Linseed,  per  gallon 

Cottonseed,  crude,  prime  (N.  Y.),  per  pound.... 

Castor.  No.  1,  per  pound 

Olive,  Italian.  In  barrels,  per  gallon 

NAVAL  STORES. 

Rosin,  good  strained  (Savannah),  per  barrel. . . 
Turpentine,  machine,  reg.  (Savannah),  per  gal. 
Tar.  regular  (Wilmington,  N.  C).  per  barrel.. . 

BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Brick,  Hudson  Hlver.  hard,  per  M 

Lime.  Eastern  common,  per  barrel 

Cement,  dom.  (Portland),  spot,  per  barrel). . . . 

Nails,  wire,  from  store,  base  price,  per  keg 

Glass,  window,  10x15  per  box,  60  sq.  feet 

Pine,  yellow,  12  Inches  and  under,  per  M 

Timber.  Eastern  spruce,  wide  random,  per  M.. 
Timber,  hemlock,   Penna.,  random,  per  M 

CHEMICALS   AND  DRUGS. 

Alum,    per    pound. . . .' 

Bicarbonate  soda,  American,  per  pound 

Borax,    crystals,    per    pound 

Carbolic  acid.   In   bulk,    per   pound 

Caustic  soda,  60  per  cent.,  per  pound 

Nitric  acid,  36  degrees,  per  pound 

Sulphuric  acid.  66  degrees,  per  100  pounds 

Phosphate  rock.  S.  C,  grd.,  per  2,000  pounds. . 

Alcohol.  94  per  cent.,  per  gallon 

Opium,   per   pound 

Quinine,  domestic.  In  bulk,  per  ounce 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hops,  Pacific,  clioice,  per  pound 

Rubber,  up-river.  Para,  fine  new,  per  pound. .  . 
Tobacco,  med.  leaf,  Burley  (Louisville),  per  pound 

Paper,  news,  roll,  per  pound 

Ground  bone,  fine,  average  per  ton.  steamed. . . 

Hay.  prime  (New  York),  per  100  pounds 

Cottonseed  (Houston),  per  ton  2.000  pounds...  . 


1910. 


Nov.  1. 


SI. 30 
.0740 
.97 
.0727 
.105 
.90 

5.875 

.7675 
2.60 


1913. 


Nov.   I. 


50 

,02 


2.15 

2.44 
24.00 
22.00 
20.00 

.0175 

.0110 

.0375 

.075 

.0185 

.03875 

1.00 

6.00 

2.54 

4.60 
.14 


1.38 

.13 

.026 

24.50 

1.10 

23 .  00 


$2.50 
.0875 
.50 
.0694 
.09 
.84 

3.60 

.42 

2.20 

6.00 
.92 

I'.go' 

2.14 
25.00 
24.00 
22.50 

.0175 

.0110 

.04 

.875 

.0180 

.03875 

1.00 

6.00 

2.50 

5.70 
.23 


.77 

.0970 

.0225 

21.50 
1.05 

22.00 


1914. 


Nov.  1. 


51.45 
.0875 
.45 
.05 
.085 
1.00 

3.50 

.455 
2.25 

5.00 
.92 

I'.SO' 

2.14 
25.00 
24.00 
22.00 

.0250 

.0110 

.0425 

.32 

.01625 

.03873 

1.00 

6.00 

2.64 

9.00 
.31 

.14 
.645 
.0852 
.0225 

21.50 
1.05 

14.00 


1915. 


Nov.  1. 


SI.  80 
.0775 
.62 
.0765 
.105 
.90 

4.40 

.505 
2.00 


1916. 


Novj  1. 


,50 
,20 
67 
90 
10 


26.50 
24.00 
22 .  00 

.05 
.0110 
.0575 
*1.00 
.05 
.0625 
1.75 
6.00 
2.60 
10.00 
.50 


.14 
.575 
,0817 
,0215 
.50 
35 


21 
1 
36.00 


52.60 
.0835 
.90 
.1250 
.15 
1.05 

6.15 

.455 
2.60 

7.75 

1.50 

1.67 

3.10 

2.57 
26.75 
23.00 
24.00    ■ 

.04 

.02 

.077r, 

.55 

.04 

.  0625 

1.75 

6.00 

2.74 

11.50 

.47 

.16 
.825 
.1086 
.045 

32.00 
1.00 

57 .  00 


1917. 


Nov.  1. 


S3. 50 

0865 

1.12 

.1850 

.25 

2.30 

6.15 

.495 
3.50 

8.00 

1.90 

2.12 

4.00 

3.99 
40  00 
28.00 
30.50 

.09 

.0275 

.0775 

.48 

.0790 

.065 

1.75 

8.00 

4.00 

30.00 

.75 

.ap 

.65 

.2032 

.03 
27.50 

.30 
74.00 


*  Nominal,     t  California,     t  None  available,  but  if  supply  could  be  Iiad,  price  would  be  about  S2.00'. 
§•  Average  of  company  prices  quoted  on  white  ash.     H  Government  price;  no  spot  available. 

An  average  of  index  numbers  yearly  since  1906  reveals  tlie  following: 


Year. 

1906 

Number. 

8.4176 

8.9045 

8.0094 

8.5153 

Yeak. 

1910 

Number. 
8.93S1 

Year. 
1914. 

Number. 
8  9034 

1907 

1911 

8.7132 

1915 

9  8530 

1908 

1912 

9   1867 

1916 

11   8251 

1909 

1913 

9.2076 

1917 

LI. '1005 

The  figures  for  1917  are  based  on  the  numbers  ruling  on  the  first  of  January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June.  July,  August,  September,  October,  and  November. 


1917    EXCISE    STATISTICS — NEW    YORK    CITY. 

(Compiled  for  the  Almanac  by  tlie  State  Department  of  Excise.) 
COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 


Borough  of 

tNo.  of 
Licenses 
Issued. 

tNo.  of 

Certificates 

iu  Force. 

tNet 

Receipts 

Under 

Excise 

Boards. 

*Net 
Revenue. 

♦State's 
Share  Net 
Revenue. 

Borough's 
Share  Net 
Revenue. 

"•Benefit  to 
Boroughs 

by 
Diniinished 
Slate    Tax. 

Manhattan 

8,906 

6,151 
1,069 
3,242 
1,698 
510 

51,056,013 

56,698,273 

1,134,343 

4,152,008 

667,274 

211,179 

54,024,205 

080,669 

2,491,600 

400,105 

126,423 

52,674,068 

453,673 

1,660,407 

267,169 

84,756 

85,147,407 

669,840 

1,708,834 

542,341 

89,236 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

4,702 

1,206 

543 

599,115 
43,424 
38,364 

Queens 

Richmond 

Total 

15,357 

11,670 

51.736,918 

812,863,079 

57,723,003 

55,140,075 

58,157,660 

t  1895-96  (old  law),     t  September  30,  1917,  (new  law).     *  Year  ended  September  30,  1917    (new  law). 

Number  of  liquor  tax  certificates  (covering  hotels,  saloons,  clubs,  etc.)  in  New  York  City,  in  force   Sep- 
tember 30,  1916,  as  compared  with  those  In  force  September  30,  1917,  by  borougiis. 


■ 

•Sept.. 30,  1916. 

Sept.  30,  1917.     1 

Queens 

Richmond,  . ; 

Total 

Sept.  30,  1916. 

Sept.  30.  .1917.    • 

'    .  i 

Manhattan... 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Hotels. 
495 
152 
379 

Saloons. 

3,670 

692 

2,325 

Hotels. 
495 
149 
363 

Saloons. 

3,480 

665 

'2.239 

Hotels. 
423 
;        203 

Saloons. 

1,057 

•     -  '  271 

Hotels. 
399 
205 

Saloonsfr 

1,026 

r.;     .  256 

1,652 

8,015 

1,611 

7.666 

480  Estimated  Wheat  Surplus  and  Deficiency,  By  States. 

ESTIMATED      WHEAT      SURPLUS      AND      DEFICIENCY,      BY      STATES. 

(By  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  October  15.) 
Under  normal  conditions  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wlieat  in  the  United  States  for  food  Is  esti- 
mated at  about  5.3  bushels.  This  estimate  has  been  obtained  in  two  ways.  Several  years  ago  an  investi- 
gation was  made  among  distributers  of  flour  as  to  the  average  amount  of  flour  consumed  per  person,  and 
the  amount  was  reduced  to  its  wheat  equivalent.  Studies  of  data  of  wlieat  production,  exports,  etc.,  indlC9.te 
that  the  apparent  domestic  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  usually  varies  from  year  to  year 
between  4.9  bushels  and  5.5  bushels,  averaging  about  &?3  bushels.  Last  year  conditions  were  unusual, 
and  the  apparent  per  capita  consumption  was  about  4J^  bushels,  or  almost  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  normal. 
This  year's  wheat  situation  resembles  last  year  rather  than  the  normal,  therefore  in  calculating  the  theoretical 
.surplus  and  deficiency  of  wheat  supply  by  States,  the  consumption  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  10  per 
cent,  less  than  the  normal.  In  the  five  years,  1909-1913,  when  the  United  States  surplus  averaged  108,- 
844,000  bushels  (as  indicated  below),  the  exports  from  the  United  States  averaged   102,518,000  bushels. 


STATE. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Ma,ssachu.setts. . . 
Rhode  Inland.  .  . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . . 


North  Atlantic. 


Delaware 

Maryland  and  Dist.  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Atlantic 


Ohio , 

Indiana.  .  . 
Illinois.  . . , 
Michigan. 
Wisconsin . 


N.Ceufl  E.  of  Mississippi  R. 


Minnesota. ... 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebr.aska 

Kansas , 


N.  Cent'l  W.  of  Mississippi  R 


Kentucky. . 
Tennessee.  . 
Alabama.  . 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana. . 

Te.\-as 

Oklahoma. . 
Arkansas . . 


South  Central. 


Montana .  . . . 
Wyoming.  . . 
Colorado  .  .  .  . 
New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

■Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California.  .  . 


Far  Western .  . 
United  St.ate3. 


Normal 
Per  Cap- 
ita Con- 
sumpt'n. 


Bushels 
4.7 
5.0 
5.4 
5.0 
4.3 
4.5 
5.4 
5.0 
5.8 


6.3 
5.7 
5.6 
5.0 
5.2 


7.2 
5.3 
5.2 
7.2 
6.5 
5.8 
5.8 


4.5 
4.1 
4.0 
4.0 
4.5 
5.4 
6.0 
4.0 


5.8 

6.3 

6.0* 

7.9 

7.2 

6.1 

C.l 

6.5 

6.0 

6.1 

5.6 


5.3 


Seed 
Require- 
ments. 


Bushels. 
24,000 


10,000 


952,000 

175,000 

2,806,000 


3,967,000 


292,000 
1,169,000 
2,226,000 

549,000 
1 ,404,000 

285,000 

499,000 


6.424,000 


3,338,000 
3,858,000 
3.386,000 
1,730,000 
438,000 


12,750,000 


6,308,000 
1,448,000 
3,577,000 

10,125,000 
4,860,000 
4,773,000 

11,722,000 


42,813,000 


1,244,000 

1,094,000 

209,000 

189,000 


2,428,000 

4,752,000 

316,000 


10,232,000 


3,025,090 
376,000 

1,030,000 
151,000 
59,000 
617,000 
112,000 
843,000 

2,637,000 

1,524,000 
711,000 


11,085,000 


87,271,000 


Total 
Require- 
ments. 


Bvshels. 

3,311,000 

1,998,000 

1,784,000 

16,992,000 

2,423,000 

5,123,000 

51,788,000 

13,738,000 

48,012,000 


145,169,000 


1,200,000 

9,012,000 
11,188,000 

7,798.000 
11,202,000 

6,643,000 
10,925,000 

3,710,000 


61,798,000 


32,890,000 
18,401,000 
34,811,000 
15,653,000 
12,264,000 


114,019,000 


21,290,000 
12,014,000 
19,630,000 
15,082,000 
9,054,000 
11,475.000 
21.389,000 


109,934,000 


10,940,000 
9,599,000 
8,720,000 
7,306,000 
7,521,000 
24,371,000 
17,118,000 
6,674,000 


92,247.000 


5,494,000 
1,425,000 
6,365,000 
3,106,000 
1,770,000 
3,055,000 
721,000 
3,446,000 

11,201,000 
6,256,000 

15,977,000 


58,936,000 


582,101,000 


Produc- 
tion, 1917. 
Prelimi- 
nary. 


B2is/iels. 
154,000 


60,000 


8,248,000 

1,691,000 

24,482,000 


34.635.000 


—110,534,000 


2,162,000 
11,271,000 
19,348,000 
4,648,000 
9,954,000 
1,869,000 
2,074,000 


51,326,000 


38,786,000 
31,588,000 
28,398,000 
14,127,000 
6,289,000 


118,188,000 


66,476,000 
10,280,000 
26,995,000 
58,630,000 
48,230,000 
18,357,000 
51,382,000 


Surplus  on  DEFiciiiNcy. 


1917  Crop. 


Bushels. 
■     3,157,000 

•  1,998,000 

•  1,724,000 

•  16.992,000 

•  2,423,000 

•  5,123,000 

•  43,540,000 

•  12,047,000 

•  23,530,000 


902,000: 
2,259,000 
8,160,000 
3.160,000 
1,308,000 
4,774,000 
8,861,000 
3,710,000 


10,472,000 


5,896,000 
13,187,000 
6,413,000 
1,526,000 
6,975,000 


+   4,169,000 


45,186,000 
1,734,000 
7,365,000 

43,648,000 

39,176,000 
6,882,000 

29,993,000 


280,3.'>0,000  +170,416,000 


8,916,000 

5,382,000 

930,000 

210,000 


15,252,000 

31,659,000 

3,210,000 


65.559,000 


17.963, 

4,068, 

13,536, 

2,214, 

825, 

6,955, 

1,019 

13,844 

29,218 

12,963 

6,534 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


109,739,000 


659,797,000 


2,024,000 
4,217,000 
7,790,000 
7,096,000 
7,521,000 
9,119,000 
14.541,000 
3,464,000 


—  26,688,000 


+  12, 
+  2, 
+   7, 


10 


+  17, 
+  6, 
—  9 


469,000 
643.000 
171,000 
952,000 
945,000 
900,000 
898,000 
398,000 
,957,000 
,707,000 
,443,000 


+  50,803,000 


+  77,696.000 


Average, 
1909-1913. 


Bushels. 

■  3,458,000 

■  2,173,000 
1,911,000 

17,338,000 

■  2,428,000 

■  5,186,o00 

■  45,002,u00 
12,001,000 

■  27,071,000 


-116,588,000 


565,UuO 
31,0u0 
1.347,0o0 
4,689,000 
4,991,000 
5,983.000 
9,485,000 
3,602,000 


29,501,000 


+ 


5,294,000 
11,389,000 
2,399,000 
1,772,000 
9,403,000 


7,479,000 


38,454,000 
1,353,000 
10,514,000 
75,498,000 
30,072,000 
37,694,000 
54,830,000 


+  245,609,000 


+ 


2,517,000 
2,251,000 
8,525,000 
7,323,000 
7,698,000 
14,109,000 
4,297,000 
5,634,000 


—  43,770,000 


8,650,000 

517,000 

3,260,000 

1,851,000 

956,000 

2,376,000 

265,000 

10,062,000 

30,495,000 

10,629,000 

8,874,000 


+   60,573,000 


+  108,844,000 


According  to  the  Food  Administration,  the  total  holdings  of  butter  in  332  storage  houses  reporting 
showed  an  increase  for  October  1,  1917,  over  September  1  of  3,354,098  pounds,  and  a  loss  of  3,004,697 
pounds,  as  compared  with  the  same  date  in  1916,  or  about  3  per  cent.  The  exports  of  butter  for  July  and 
August,  1917,  decreased  2,437,555  pounds,  ks  compared  with  the  same  months  In  1916.  The  exports  of  cheese 
increased  3,224,694  pounds  in  these  mouths. 


Average  of  Prices  Received  By  Producers  of  the  United  States.    4b- 


AVERAGE     OF     PRICES     RECEIVED     BY      PRODUCERS     OF     THE 

UNITED     STATES. 

(By  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

PRICES  of  articles  quoted  below  as  first  ot  month  are  averages  of  reports  of  county  crop  reporters, 
weighted  according  to  relative  importance  of  county  and  State;  15th  of  month  prices  are  averages  of  returns 
from  a  list  of  about  7,000  country  buyers;  State  averages  are  weighted  according  to  their  relative  importance 
to  obtain  the  United  States  averages. 


Date. 
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1 
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« 
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mcu  ■ 

hS 
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Oct.    1,  1908 

90.4 

72.3 

47.2 

65.3 

74.1 

77.2 

74.8 

107.0 

9.23 

9.0 

Oct.    1,  1909 

94.6 

67.1 

41.0 

53.4 

72.8 

75.0 

64.3 

122.8 

10.03 

12.6 

25.(') 

22.1 

11.3 

Oct.    1,  1910 

93.7 

61.1 

36.2 

56.1 

72.8 

71.3 

67.8 

77.6 

234.3 

75.5 

11.82 

13.3 

26.2 

22.4 

U.6 

Oct.    1,  1911 

88.4 

65.7 

42.5 

81.7 

79.7 

69.6 

88.3 

91.8 

205.0 

08.0 

14.50 

10.2 

23.8 

20.0 

10.9 

Oct.    1.  1912 

83.4 

70.2 

33.6 

54.8 

70.1 

69.7 

51.1 

84.4 

147.7 

61.8 

11.76 

11.2 

25.6 

22.0 

11.5 

Oct.    1,  1913 

77.9 

75.3 

39.6 

56.8 

64.8 

74.1 

73.9 

83.9 

122.6 

81.0 

12.22 

13.3 

27.5 

23.4 

12.6 

Oct.    1,  1914 

93.5 

78.2 

43.3 

51.8 

79.0 

78.7 

64.7 

87.3 

127.4 

58.8 

11.77 

7.H 

26.0 

23.5 

12.5 

Oct.    1.  1915 

90.9 

70.5 

34.5 

46.8 

81.7 

73.7 

48.8 

72.7 

148.1 

62.0 

10.09 

11.2 

25.3 

22.3 

12.U 

Oct.    1,  1916 

136.3 

82.3 

44.5 

76.5 

104.1 

90.4 

112.0 

83.7 

199.2 

83.1 

10.36 

15.5 

29.0 

28.1 

14.3 

Nov.  1,  1916 

158.4 

85.0 

49.0 

83.2 

115.3 

102.9 

135.7 

80.6 

234.7 

87.6 

10.68 

18.0 

31.1 

32.2 

14.3 

Dec.   1,  1916 

160.3 

88.9 

52.4 

88.2 

122.1 

112.9 

146.1 

84.8 

248.1 

91.8 

11.21 

19.6 

34.4 

38.1 

14.2 

Jan.    1,  1917 

160.3 

90.0 

61.4 

87.1 

118.5 

117.2 

147.3 

90.1 

250.7 

101.1 

11.49 

17.1 

34.0 

37.7 

13.» 

Feb.   1,  1917 

164.8 

95.8 

55.2 

92.7 

123.5 

114.6 

172.4 

95.8 

253.7 

110.0 

11.96 

16  8 

33  5 

35.8 

14.7 

Mar.  1,  1917 

164.4 

100.9 

56.9 

96.9 

126.0 

124.8 

240.7 

110.7 

253.1 

123.3 

12.14 

15.9 

34.1 

33.8 

15.5 

Apr.   1,  1917 

180.0 

113.4 

61.5 

102.3 

135.6 

128.3 

234.7 

124.0 

266  1 

133.0 

13.05 

18  0 

33.5 

25.9 

16.1 

May  1,  1917 

245.9 

150.6 

71.0 

120.1 

164.1 

150.6 

279.6 

141.3 

300.6 

149.8 

14.44 

18.9 

36.1 

30.0 

IV. i> 

June  1,  1917 

248.5 

160.1 

69.9 

119.3 

183.0 

183.7 

274.0 

149.4 

298.8 

157.2 

15.25 

20.2 

35.0 

31.1 

IV. 5 

July   1,  1917 

220.1 

'54.6 

68.9 

106.6 

177.1 

209.2 

247.9 

140.5 

278.0 

151.1 

14.56 

24.7 

33.6 

28.3 

IV. 3 

Aug.  1,  1917 

228.9  196.6 

73.7 

114.5 

178.1 

189.3 

170.8 

129.3 

271.6 

127.0 

13.42 

24.3 

34.0 

29.8 

IV. 1 

Sept.  1,  1917 

209.7  175.5 

61.7 

110.0 

161.9 

164.3 

139.1 

132.0 

302.8 

107.8 

13.68 

23.4 

36.1 

33.2 

IV. 2 

Oct.    1,  1917 

200.6  175.1    62.31113.9 

169.8 

154.4 

122.1 

116.1 

308.5  106.8114.29 

23.3 

38.9 

37.4  18.1 

Date. 

6 

.Q 

1 

MUk 
(Whole- 
sale) . 

if 

i 
m 

it 
6M 

1 

O 

1 

Hay, 
Timo- 
thy. 

4 

Wo 

Sept.  15, 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  15, 

1910 

1911 

1912 

8.27 
6.63 

7.47 

4.66 
4.43 
5.35 

6.43 
6.11 
6.83 

4.81 
3.91 
4.11 

5.85 
6.02 
6.49 

17.7 
15.6 
18.7 

21  7 

42  68 

145 

1.94 

.99 

2.28 

21  6 

42  22 

139 

1.94 

1  04 

2.26 

22.5 

46.79 

141 

1.25 

.89 

2.38 

Sept.  15, 
Sept.  15, 

1913 

1914 

7.68 
8.11 

5.92 
6.38 

7.73 
8  06 

4.23 

4.80 

5.61 
6.27 

15.8 
18.6 

23  2 

55 '78 

141 

1  79 

1  04' 

2.08 

.59.58 

132 

1.50 

1.03 

2.46 

13.54 

12.44 

Sept.  15, 

1915 

6.Z9 

6.06 

7.80 

5.06 

0.71 

23.3 

20.8 

58.38 

131 

1.24 

.83 

2.70 

12.32 

10  82 

Sept.  15, 

1916 

9.22 

6.55 

8.77 

6.25 

8.22 

28.4 

21.2 

61.41 

131 

2.17 

1.23 

4.60 

11.57 

10.01 

Oct.    15, 

1916 

8.67 

6.37 

8.59 

6.20 

8.02 

28.7 

22.2 

62.19 

130 

2.40 

1.31 

4.47 

11.54 

10.08 

Nov.  15, 

1916 

8.74 

6.44 

8.60 

6.41 

8.41 

29.4 

23.0 

62.67 

129 

2.61 

1.54 

5.53 

12.03 

10.46 

Deo.  12, 

1916 

8,76 

6.56 

8.79 

6.77 

8.72 

30.8 

23.6 

63.18 

129 

3.04 

1.70 

5.77 

12.29 

10.86 

Jan.    15, 

1917 

9.16 

6.86 

9.15 

7.33 

9.59 

31.8 

23.6 

63.92 

129 

3.96 

2.08 

5.71 

12.61 

11.38 

Feb.  15, 

1917 

10.33 

7.36 

9.88 

8.17 

10.51 

32.7 

24.0 

66.93 

131 

5.65 

3.58 

6.07 

12.91 

11.65 

Mar.  15, 

1917 

12.. 32 

7.91 

9.94 

9.21 

11.46 

36.7 

23.8 

68.46 

133 

6.77 

4.76 

6.49 

13.20 

11.90 

Apr.   15, 

1917 

13.61 

8.57 

10.49 

9.69 

12.03 

38.4 

24.4 

72.09 

136 

7.61 

4.96 

7.37 

14  26 

13.06 

May  15, 

1917 

13.72 

8.70 

10.48 

10.15 

12.51 

43.7 

25.2 

72.78 

138 

7.53 

3.98 

8.94 

15.31 

13.94 

June  15, 

1917 

13.50 

8.65 

10.60 

9.84 

12.64 

49.8 

24.8 

72.87 

137 

5.10 

3.08 

8.99 

15.76 

14.22 

July   15, 

1917 

13.35 

8.30 

10.77 

9.32 

11.19 

54.3 

24.6 

72.81 

135 

3.23 

2.01 

8.07 

14.68 

12.95 

Aug.  15, 

1917 

14.24 

8.17 

10.56 

9.33 

12.08 

54.8 

25.5 

72.63 

132 

2.19 

1.55     7.29] 

14.11 

12.76 

Sept.  15. 

1917 

15.69 

8.40 

11.08 

10.05 

13.00 

54.2 

26.5 

73.93 

132 

1.70     1.431    6.69114.89113.79 

Date. 


Sept. 

Sept. 
.Sept. 
^Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 
Sept. 


1910..., 

1911..., 

1912.... 

1913... 

1914... 

1915... 

1910... 

1916... 

1916... 

1916... 

1917... 

1917..., 

1917..., 

1917 

1917.... 

1917 

J917 

1917.... 
1917  .. . 


>T3 
O  QJ 


27 
19 
.39 
.31 
.10 
.49 
.65 
.64 
.20 
.40 
.60 
.87 
.32 
.41 
.40 
.29 
.60 
.53 
89 


a>.i 


03*0 


02 
42 
21 
94 
27 
61 
30 
.56 
97 
75 
53 
03 
85 
61 
71 
69 
04 


26.23 
18.09 
17.61 
21.07 
13.88 
20.98 
41.13 
47.19 
55.82 
56.35 
62.53 
61.43 
53.18 
56.94 
65.61 
57.19 
56.90 
56.61 
57.58 


h 

P30 


139 

92 

77 

106 

77 

75 

129 

168 

173 

172 

184 

201 

212 

227 

252 

223 

194 

308 

240 


6s 


1.65 

1.42 

1.48 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

2.10 

32 

53 

93 

09 

03 

65 

17 


<g  S 

cd  o 

MO 


2.06 
2.14 
2.43 
1.88 


a 


.36 
.01 
.60 
.32 
,73 
.79 
.17 
.80 
.62 
.96 
.95 
.33 
.67 
.73 
.62 
.14 
.45 
.25 
.00 


I 


o  "  3 

OccW 


8.45 
14.14 
14.41 
17.28 
17  70 
17.93 
18.49 
18.39 
19.09 
19.66 
19.46 
19.72 
19.94 
19.44 


a 
o 

W 


40.6 
19.8 
20.9 
24.4 
15.8 
16.4 
21.0 
21.5 
18.2 
U.8 


25.9 
36.5 


3 

a 


4.5 
5.1 
4.8 
4.9 
5.0 
4.4 
4.4 
4.4 
4.4 
4.7 
4.9 
5.3 
5.6 


6.6 


1.15 
1.19 
1.20 
1.36 
1.02 
.81 
1.18 
1.12 


1;70 

1.45 
1.43 
1.44 


A  report  by  the  United  States 
the  growth  of  1917,  compared  with 
the  number  ginned  prior  to  October 
epoDding  period  io  1916,  and  5,708 


Bureau  of  the  Census  on  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  ginned  from 
the  numbers  for  other  years,  shows  that,  counting  round  as  half  bales, 
18.  1917,  was  5,571,624,  compared  with  7,303,183  bales  for  the  corre-i 
730  up  to  the  same  stage  In  the  1915  season. 
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Commerce  of  the  American  Colonies. 


COMMERCE     OF     THE     AMERICAN     COLONIES. 

(By  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT— EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  AUGUST. 
( Note — Thousands,  000,  omitted.) 


1916* 

1917* 

1916t 

I917t 

1916* 

1917* 

1916t 

1917t 

Domestlcand  For- 
eign   Mdse. : 

Alaska .  .  ;  .  . 

•    HawaU. ....... 

322,758 

21,240 

25,502 

14,700 

140 

142 

331,932 

31,730 

31,633 

21,481 

125 

177 

S29,159 
54,252 
60,138 
21,442 

327,102 
58,421 
63,103 
34,686 

Gold  and  Silver: 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

S631 

1,361 

70 

81,088 

1,753 

252 

88,543 

1614 

198 

87.274 

t808 

316 

Porto  Rico 

>    Philippine  Islds. 

Rorto  Rico 

American  Samoa 

Total 

82,062 

83,093 

89,356 

88,398 

Total.. 

84,484 

117,080 

164,992 

183,312 

*  Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  non-contiguous  territories, 
from  non-contiguous  territories.     {Foreign. 

ALASKA. 


t  Shipments  to  the  United  States 


SHIPMENTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

MONTHS  ENDING  AUGUST. 


BY  ARTICLES— EIGHT 


Article  a. 


Animals:   Cattle 

Hogs 

Horses 

Sheep 

All  other  (Including  fowls) . 


Total 

Brass,  and  manufacturea  of . 


Breadstuffa: 

Bread  &  biscuit 

Oatmeal  &  rolled  oats. . . . 

Oats 

Preparations  of , for  table  food 

Rice 

Wheat  flour 

All  other. . . ; 


Total . 
Candles. . . 


Automobiles 

Parts  of  (except  engines  and 

tires) ; 

Cars,  passenger  and  freight . . 
Wheelbarrows,   pushcarts,  and 

hand  trucks 

All  other,  and  parts  of 


Total 

Cement,  hydraulic. 


Chemicals:  Acids 

Baking  powder 

Medicines,  pat.  or  proplet'y 
All  other 


Total . 


Clocks  &  watches,  and  parts  of 

Coal 

Coffee : . 

Confectionery 

Copper,  and   manufactures   of 

Cotton:   Cloth 

Wearing  apparel 

All  other  manufacturea  of. .  . 

Total  cotton,  mfrs.  of.. . . 

Earthen,  stone,  &  china  ware. . 

Eggs. 

Electrical     machinery,     appli- 
ances, and  instruments. . . . ; 


Explosives:    Cartridges. 

Dynamite 

•    All  other 


Total. 


1916. 


861,950 

19,335 

98,722 

4,340 

17,240 


201,587 
54,056 


32,661 
21,963 
93,582 

141,163 
40,981 

284,651 
72,008 


1917. 


870,610 
30,003 
82,981 
12,690 
27,505 


687,009 

44,851 

81,027 

21,968 
150,037 

10,514 
33,393 


296,939 

66,854 

9,988 

33,875 

24,023 

213,214 


281,100 

16,623 

178,632 

161,633 

79,238 

30,260 

42,243 
374,630 
519,589 


936,462 

60,097 
388,399 

203,894 

68,340 

555,805 

96,029 


720.174 


223,789 
59,008 


27,613 

24,747 
207,250 
193,158 

42,719 
497,581 

77,041 


1,070,109 

18,573 

127,223 

26,109 
439,291 

18,654 
37.281 


Articles. 


Fibres,  manufactures  of. 

Bags 

Cordage 

Twine 

All  other 


Total. 


Fish. 


Fruits  and  nuts:     Fruits — 

Apples,  green  or  ripe 

Oranges 

All  other,  green,  ripe  or  dried 
Prepared  or  preserved .... 

Nuts 


Total . 


1916. 


J140,974 

153,656 

20,502 

129,028 


444,160 
67,400 


38,932 

35,751 

185,633 

238,211 

20,654 


1917. 


8130,535 

274,979 

29,462 

332,149 


648,558 

26,540 

11,477 

23,760 

28,766 

253,022 


317,025 

21,739 

204,989 

185,006 

85.988 

16,022 

56,474 
457,443 
758,975 


1,272,892 

59,110 
504,582 

351,646 

64,105 
554,779 
216,873 


835,757 


Furs  and  fur  skins 

Glass  and  glassware 

Gold  and  silver,  manufactures 
of,  including  jewelry: 

Gold  and  silver  mfrs.,  of  . 

Jewelry 

Hay 

Household  and  personal  effects 
India  rubber,  mfrs.  of 

Belting,  hose  and  packing. . 

Boots  and  shoes 

All  other 


Total 


Instruments  and  appEcratus  for 

scientific  purposes '.  .  . . 

Bars     or    rods    of     iron     and 

steel 

Builders'    hardware   and    tools 

Firearms 

Machinery,  machines,  and 
parts  of — 

Engines,  and  parts  of 

Mining  machinery 

Pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery   

Typewriting  machines 

All  other  machinery,  and 
parts  of 


519.181 

49,716 
66,078 


11,453 

65,859 

86,867 

142,108 

93,191 

168,109 

33,016 


Total  machinery. 


Nails  and  spikes 

Pipes  and  fittings 

Rails  for  railways,  of  steel .... 

Sheets  and  plates 

Stoves  and  ranges,  and  parts  of 

Structural  iron  and  steel 

Tin,  manufactures  of 

Tin  plate,  terneplate,  and  tag- 
ger's tm 

All  other,  manufactures  of ... . 


294,316 
29,988 


134,681 

229,921 

31,186 

365,806 
712,585 

31,540 
23,410 

1,015,104 


767,125 
966,192 

32,449 

27.893 

203,420 

273,735 

25,328 


562,870 

79,389 
61,465 


15,405 

51,758 

178,277 

96,543 

134,475 

198,467 

36,936 


2,148,445 

100,562 
142,461 
116,005 
111,440 
100,372 
69.574 
1,990,736 

1,308,021 
912,398 


369,878 
31,161 


177,940 

266,415 

24,599 

719,405. 
1,015,880 

42,308 
20,038 

1,466,845 


3,264,477 

156,680 
130,624 
679,527 
173,519 

.  109,998 
3,970 

4,086,741 

2,608,493 
1,349,414 


Total  iron  and  steel,  etc.. I  7.395.792'l2,831,397 
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SHIPMENTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  ALASKA.  BY  ARTICLES 
—EIGHT   MONTHS   ENDING    AVGVBT—Conlinued. 


ARTICLES. 


Lamps,  chandeliers,  and  all 
other  devices  for  illuminating 
purposes  (except  electric) ... 

Lead,  manufactures  of 


1916. 


Leather — Boots  and  shoes . 
Harness  and  saddles .  .  . . 
All  other 


Total . 


Meat  products — Beef,  canned. 

Beef,  fresh 

Beef,  pickled,  other  cured . . 

Bacon 

Hams  and  shoulders,  cured 

Lard 

Pork — Canned,     fresh,     and 
pickled  

Mutton 

•  Poultry  and  game 

All  other  meat  products.  . 
Dairy  products — Butter. . . . 

Cheese 

Milk,  condensed 


Total. 


Motor  boats 

Musical       instruments.       and 

parts  of 

Naval  stores 

Oilcloth 

Oils:    Mineral — Crude  (includ- 
ing all  natural  oils,  without 

regard  to  gravity) 

Refined   or   manufactured — 

Illuminating  oils 

Lubricating     and     heavy 

paraffin  oil 

Napthas,  etc 

Residuum    (gas    oil,    fuel 
oil,  etc.) 


Total  mineral . 


Vegetable 

Paints,    pigments,    colors   and 
varnishes 


Paper — Bags  and  cartons. .  . 

Books,  music,  maps,  engrav- 

ings,  etchings,  etc I 


S43,569 

59.295 

195,569 
22.784 
54,119 


272,472 

41,044 
355.542 

23.253 
195.491 
183.624 

85,800 

95,704 

69,404 

34,522 

173,322 

421,668 

51.158 

329,1)6 


2,039.648 

26.379 

38.800 
22.346 
54,921 


290,643 

87,235 

105,702 
305,275 

199,027 


987,882 


37,134 
103,267 

13,610 
350,927 


1917. 


S23,574 

92,094 

251,288 
17,871 
56,985 


326,144 

72,244 
491,252 

35,151 
239,254 
213,981 
108.806 

154.694 
82.732 
65,906 

219.587 

542,601 
52,726 

450,647 


2,730.581 

51.774 

39.973 
29,729 
81,472 

404,323 

71,335 

134,096 
378,909 

193,623 


1,182,286 


31,729 
111,186 

19,019 
469,396 


ARTICLES. 


Writing  paper  and  envel'p's 
All  other 


Total. 


Phonographs,  etc 

Photographic  goods. . , 

Roofing  felt,  etc 

Silk,  manufactures  of. 
Soap. 


Spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors 

— Malt  liquors 

Spirits,  distilled 

Wines ; 


Total . 


Molasses  and  syrup. . . 

Sugar,  refined 

Tea*   

Tobacco — Cigarettes . . 

Cigars  and  cheroots. 

Plug 

Smoking 

All  other 


Total . 


Vegetables: 

Bea  ns  and  dried  peas. . . 

Onions 

Potatoes   (except  sweet 

tatoes) 

All  other    (Including    pickles 

and  sauces) 


po- 


Total. 


Wood:   Lumber — 

Boards,  etc 

Shooks 

All  other  lumber 

DT)ors,  sash,  and  blinds. . . 

Furniture 

All  other  manufactures  of. 


Total . 


Wool:  Wearing  apparel. 

All  other 

All  other  articles 


Total  value  of  shipments 
of  merchandise 


1916. 


S55,294 
79,016 


498,847 

39,184 
152,656 
26,030 
35,994 
59,574 

157,256 

320,832 

20,483 


498,571 

27,116 
461.421 


50,992 
260,917 

60,136 
122,981 

34,524 


529,550 

43,530 
20,740 

126,984 

323,516 


514,770 


434,690 
332,805 
138,987 
46,319 
75,841 
214,565 


1,243,207 

423,875 

81,116 

909,935 


22,758,015 


•19117. 


$42,501 
105,427 


636,343 

• 

29,177 
?30,422 
43,662 
71,638 
70.024 

147.491 

407.534 

22.575 


577.600 

25,755 
460,896 

13.171 

56,478 
280,923 

65,348 
144,428 

33,547 


570,724 

53,403 
22,119 

105,970 

361,688 


633,180 


557,526 
472,136 
110,209 
55,562 
70,847 
243,756 


1,510.036 

557,739 

82,927 

645,808 


31,932,497 


SHIPMENTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  FROM   ALASKA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.  BY  ARTICLES 

—EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  AUGUST. 
Note — Tliousands,  000.  omitted. 


Articles. 


Animals 

Bones,  hoofs,  horna.  etc. 

Curios , 

Fertilizers 


sal- 


Fish: 

Fresh,      other      than 

mon 

Dried,  smoked  or  cured 

Kippered  Herring 

Pickled 

Salmon — Canned 

All  other 

Clams 

All  other  fish  and  fish  pro- 
ducts  


Total . 


Furs  and  fur  skins: 

Sealalcins 

All  other •. . 

Gypsum 

Ivory,  and  manufactures  of. 


1916. 


S3,250 

601 

3,868 

7,145 


107.721 
300,941 


121,198 

3,142,587 

374,840 


27,290 


4,074,577 


105,000 

458,685 

30,700 


1917. 


SI. 100 
1,298 
4,846 

14,682 


466,.501 
170,179 
t40,812 
74,758 
1,106,020 
444.252 
t77,443 

213.545 


6,593.511 


211,830 

286,377 

37,000 

275 


Articles. 


Jewelry 

Oils,  animal 

Ore,  matte,  and  regulus: 

Antimony 

Copper 

Lead 

Tin  ore  &  Concentrates. . . 

Tungsten  ore 

Stone,  including  marble.  .  .  . 
Wood,  and  manufactures  of. 
All  other  articles 


Total  value  of  shipments 
of  Alaskan  products... 

Articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
and  manufacture  of  ttio 
United  States,  returned .... 

Total  value  of  shipments 
of   foreign   merchandise 

Total  value  of  shipments 
of  merchandise 


1916. 


SI, 137 
145,523 

tl38,465 

22,923,894 

44,652 

3,029 


19,637 


8,265 


27,968,428 


638,754 


552,336 


1917. 


S167 
203,661 


18,407,345 
71,966 
46,105 


42,741 

1,112 

18,100 


25,^^2,017 


798,548 


361,474 


29,159,518  27,102,039 


*  Included  in  "Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise"  prior  to  July  1,  1917. 
ginning  July  1. 


t  Figures  cover  period  be«. 
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SHIPMENTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ALASKA- 
EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  AUGUST. 
(Note — ThousandB,  000.   omitted.) 


Classification. 

1916* 

1917* 

19161 

1917t 

Classification. 

1916* 

1917* 

1916t 

1917t 

Domestic: 
Gold^-ore    and    base 
*        bullion                 .  .■ 

52,598 

5,404 

22 

511 
6 

52,239 

4.607 

62 

373 
1 

Foreign: 

Gold — Ore  and  base 
bullion 

$56 
554 

$29 

Bullion,  refined 

Bullion,  refined. .  . 

778 

■  Coin ' 

S558 

$1,005 

Silver — Ore  and  base 
bullion 

Silver— Ore  and   base 

Coin 

2 

72 

82 

5614 

$808 

Total 

S631 

51,088 

58,543 

57,274 

»  From  United  States  to  Alaska.     tFrom  Alaska  to  United  States. 


HAWAII. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES.  BY  ARTICLES- 
MONTHS  ENDING  AUGUST. 


-EIGHT 


Articles. 


Agricultural   Implements, 
parts  of 


and 


Animals:   Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

All  other  (including  fowls) . 


Total. 


Brass,  and  manufactures  of . . . 


Breadstuffs — Barley .  .  . . 

Bran 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Corn 

Oats .  ; • 

Preparations    of,    for 

food 

Rice 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

All  other 


table 


Total. 


Brooms  and  Brushes. 


Cars: 

Automobiles 

Parts  of  (except  engines  and 

tires) ,  .  .  . 

Cars,  passenger  and  freight 
Bicycles,    tricycles,     motor- 

'' cycles,  and  parts  of .  .  .  . 
All  other,  and  parts  of ... . 


Total. 


Cement,  hydraulic . 


Chemicals — Baking  powder .  . . 

Calcium  carbide 

Medicines,    patent   or    prO' 

prietary) 

All  other 


Total. 


1916. 


Clocks,  watches,  and  parts  of: 

Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Watches,  and  pa^'ts  of .....  . 

Coal  .♦ 

Cocoa  and  chocolate    (except 

confectionery) , 

Coffee 

Confectionery 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of 
Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Cloths — Unbleached 

Bleached 

Colored 


Total  cloths. 


S36.352 

7,768 
21,400 
84.470 
28.854 


142,492 

63,500 

478,470 

232,947 

■  48.325 

33.006 

106,857 

89.537 

7,307 

71,955 

431,750 

70,703 


1.570,817 
31,534 

1,117.212 

154.997 
13,937 

50.450 
90.305 


1.426,901 

224,628 

24,920 
180 

71.939 
288.972 


385,911 

12.612 

9.660 

13,537 

27,252 

4.108 

98,370 

93.355 

24.864 

76,814 

197.082 


298,760 


1917. 


838,166 

23.080 
39,500 
68,485 
17,218 


148.283 

176.133 

683,790 

228,763 

63,589 

66,121 

110,780 

100,789 
416,008 

74,785 
799,634 

95,308 


2.639.567 
42.375 

1.348,577 

235,843 
14,500 

98.314 
83.446 


1,780,740 

437,312 

15.523 
6,367 

103,128 
337.686 


462,704 


24.693 
10.708 
93.901 

31,090 

4,065 

162,756 

167,454 

31.898 
120,297 
309,719 


461.914 


ARTICLES. 


Wearing  apparel — Knit  goods. 

All  other 

All  other,  manufactures  of . . . . 

Total  cotton,  mfrs.  of. . .~. 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware. 

Eggs 

Electrical  machinery,  applian- 
ces, and  instrumenis 

Explosives 

Fertilizers 


1916. 


Fibre — Cordage . 

Twine 

All  other 


Total. 


Fish:   Dried,  smoked,  or  cured 

Salmon,  canned 

All  other  fish  products 


Total. 


Fruits — Apples,  green  or  ripe. . 

Oranges 

All  other,  green  ripe,  or  dried 
Prepared  or  preserved .... 
Nuts 


Total. 


Furniture  of  metal. 


Glass  and  glassware 

Gold  and  silver  manufactures 

Gold  and  silver,  mfrs.  of . . . . 

Jewelry 


Hay 

Household  and  personal  effects, 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of: 

Belting,  hose,  and  packing. . 

Tires — For  automobiles. . . . 

All  other 

All  other 


Total. 


Instruments  and  apparatus  for 
scientific  purposes 


of: 


Iron  and  steel,  mfrs. 

Bar  iron 

Bars  or  rods  of  steel 
Builders"  hardware.. 

Car  wheels 

Castings 

Cutlery 

Enaraelware  (bathtubs,  lav- 
atories, etc.) 
Firearms 


$143,589 
452,981 
661,097 


1,546,427 

56,362 
54,709 

414.172 
205.584 
903,985 

110,413 

18.277 
61,506 


1917. 


5207.159 

592,759 

1,241,550 


190.196 

42.282 

60,347 

133,007 


235,636 

26,931 
77.358 
84,101 
57,059 
8,986 


254,435 

50,117 

141,513 

47,981 
90,376 

185,569 
118,749 


53,254 

374,604 

66,893 

67,717 


562.468 


13,128 


41,490 
172,300 
58,843 
14.619 
29.192 
23.411 

40,040 
39,704 


2,503,382 

102.696 
91,529 

773.644 

280.585 

1,138.267 

115.422 

16.847 

142,844 


275,113 

57,617 

46,279 

165,134 


269.030 

17,691 
97,631 
107.298 
67,418 
18,997 


309,035 

69,855 

217,321 

48,702 
69,033 

269,343 
95,138 


67,015 
561,452 

73,162 
158,813 


860,442 


14,246 


27,518 
259,578 
103,505 
13,508 
76,871 
27,955 

116.614 
37,690 
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SHIPMENTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  HAWAII.  BY  ARTICLES- 
EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  AVGVST—ConHnued. 


AnTICLES. 


parjs 


of 


Machinery,  machines, 

Adding  machines.  . 

Cash  registers 

Engines,  and  parts  ol — 

Stationary . 

All  other,  and  parts  ol . . . . 

Printing  presses 

Pumps  and  pumping  mchy 

Refrigerating  mchy.  (Includ- 
ing ice-making  machinery) 

Sewing  machines 

Sugar-mill  machinery.  .?•.... 

TjoJewrlting  machines 

All  other  mchy.,  and  parts  of. 


1916. 


Total  machinery. 


Nails  and  spikes — Wire 

All   other    (including   spikes 

and  tacks) 

Pipes  and  fittings 

Ralls  lor^allways,  of  steel. . . . 

Safes 

Scales  and  balances 

Sheets  and  plates — 

Iron 

Steel 

Stoves,  ranges,  and  parts  of . 

Structural  iron,  steel 

TlD,  manufactures  of 

Tin  plates,  teme  plates,  and 

tagger's  tin 

Tools 

Wire 

All  other,  manufactures  of . . 

Total  iron  and  steel,  etc. . . 

Lamps,  chandeliers,  and  all 
other  devices  for  illuminating 
purposes  (except  electric) . . . 

Lead,  manufactures  of 

Leather  and  tanned  skins: 

Sole 

Upper 

All  other 


Total. 


Boots  and  shoes . . . . , 
Harness  and  saddles. 
All  other 


Total  leather  and  tanned 
skins,  and  mfrs.  of 


Beef  products: 

Beef,  canned 

Beef,  fresh 

Beef,    pickled,    and    other, 

cured 

Hog  products: 

Bacon 

Hams  and  shoulders,  cured 

Lard 

Eork,     canned,    fresh,    and 
pickled 

Lard   compounds  and   sub- 
stitutes  

Poultry  and  game. . .' 

Sausage 

All   other  meat  „ products: 

Canned 

All  other 


Dairy  products — Butter. 

Cheese 

Milk,  condensed 

0 


Total. 


Musical  Instruments — Pianos. 
All  other,  and  parts  of ... . 


Total. 


$19,837 
8,266 

30,147 

230,725 

4,265 

44,024 

10,013 
39,910 
16,110 
25,950 
187,579 


1917. 


616,826 
54,217 

48.524 
221,795 

46,782 
2,985 
9,734 

49,359 
59,498 
61,191 
147,252 
42,830 

101,814 

63,356 

31,775 

1,502,436 


3,479,973 


25.123 
39,325 

34,939 

9,471 

45,995 


90,405 

364,981 
29,530 
88,594 


573,510 


57,556 
90,273 

3,875 

55,447 

101,756 

29,679 

843 

119,087 
46,357 
35,784 

46.161 
71,508 

177.308 

40.036 

221,113 


1,099,682 

46,308 
23,803 


70,111 


S32,620 
18,099 

101,802 

311,109 

33,681 

111,387 

32,377 
70,911 
73,224 
30,341 
344,063 


1,159,614 

91,533 

30,575 

348,320 

47,535 

7,408 

10,828 

57,008 

152,212 

66,182 

93,430 

105,649 

1,207,619 
69,609 
52,930 

1,903,361 


6,067,050 


26,740 
74,921 

39,451 

7,952 

53,956 


101,359 

592,202 

41.175 

110,765 


845,501 


99,418 
18,351 

3,923 

66,123 
115.190 

49,758 

24,830 

139,480 
49,785 
46,444 

56.918 
Jf5,682 

279,261 

55,497 

293,804 


1.373,464 

60,650 
34,265 


94,915 


AHTICLES. 


Naval  stores. 
Oilcloth 


Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  and  all 
toilet    preparations 

Phonographs,    etc .  .  .  .  : 

Photographic  goods 

Roofing  felt,  and  similar  ma- 
terials  

Salt 

Silk,  manufactures  of 


Soap: 

Toilet  or  fancy. 
All  other 


Oils:   Mineral — Crude 

Refined — Illuminating  Oil 

Lubricating 

Naphthas,  etc 

Residuum,  gas  oil.  fuel  oil 
etc 


1916. 


Total  mineral . 


Vegetable: 
Fixed  or  expressed — 

Linseed 

All  other 


Paints  and  varnishes. 


Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 
Bags,  boxes,  and  cartons. . . . 
Books,  music,  maps,  etc. . . . 

Printing  paper 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes. . 

All  other 


Total. 


Spirits:   Malt  liquors. 

Spir.ts— Whiskey: 

Bourbon 

Rye 

All  other 


Total  spirits,  distilled. 
Wines 


Total  spirits,  wines, 
malt  liquors 


and 


Starch 

Stone  (including  marble),  and 

manufactures  of 

Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufac- 
tures of 

Sugar  and  molasses: 
Molasses  and  syrup 

Sugar,  refined 

Tea* 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of: 

Cigarettes 

Cigars  and  cheroots 

Plugs 

Smoking 

All  other 


Total  manufactures  of. . 


Toys. 

Vegetables: 

Beans  and  dried  peas 

Onions.  .  .  .' 

Potatoes  (except  sweet  po- 
tatoes)   

Vegetables,   canned 

All  other  (including  pickles 
and  sauces) 


S7,792 
14,990 

829,956 
175,795 
121,759 
438,538 


1,566,048 


1917. 


$6,151 
18,504 

1,199,370 
226,481 
174,140 
881,754 

6,105 


2,487,8,50 


33,348 
28.949 

283,335 


26,946 

240,760 

86,223 

49,502 

161,497 


564,928 


34,014 

36.425 

105.628 

27,385 

17,807 

162.537 


24.678 
141.631 


136.36C 


55,843 

3,360 

30,786 


89,989 


161,174, 


386,523 

8,684 

14,403 

68,947 

8,196 
31,216 


131,771 

'  86,491 

31,735 

296,461 

1,096 


Total . 


547,554 
31.039 


-  53,435 
32,918 

129,368 
68,442 

36,496 


329,612 


40,676 
58,421 

331,936 


53,035 
364,632 
144,062 

77,195 
352,071 


990.995 


47,625 

32,313 

140,372 

33,419 

20,956 

175,969 


32,652 
226,819 


170,947 


65.839 

4,d04 

74.V22 


i44,<s65 


24S,662 


664,364 
20.C16 

36,\ny 

99.373 

12,481 

96,915 

5,238 

242,957 
92,607 
44,216 

305,765 
2,140 


687,685 
42,303 


60,717 

21,570 

207,124 
102,069 

57,915 


449.395 


•  Included  in  "Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise"  prior  to  July.  1.  1917. 
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SHIPMENTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  HAWAII,  BY  ARTICLES- 
EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  AVGVST—Contimied. 


ARTICLES. 


Wood:    Lumber — Boards 

Fir 

Pine 

Redwood 

All  other 

ShlnRles : 

Shooks — Box 

All  other  luinber 

Doors,  sash,  and  blinds 

Furuitiu'e 

Trinunings,    mouIdiriKS,   and 
other  house  furnishings.  .  . 


1916. 


8416,045 

9,722 

49,779 

12,787 

53,847 

150,401 

47,457 

78,958 

147,008 

12,597 


1917. 


8577,853 

18,010 

45,208 

9,685 

71,319 

244,606 

52.773 

120,274 

195,161 

25,337 


ARTICLES. 


All  other,  manufactures  of. 
Total 


Wool:    Wearing  Apparel. 
All  other 


All  other  articles. 


Total  value  of  shipments 
of  merchandise 


1916. 


5260,828 


1.239,429 

72,434 
157.974 

795.258 


21,240,924 


1917. 


5336,108 


1,696,384 

118,664 
225,147 

941.501 


31,730,043 


SHIPMENTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE  FROM  HAWAII  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 
ARTICLES— EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  AUGUST. 


Articles. 


Animals 

Art  works:  Painting  and  statu- 
ary   

Beeswax 

Bones,  hoofs,  boras,  etc 

Brcad.stuffs — Rice 

All  other 

Chemicals,    drugs,    dyes,    atid 

medicines 

Coffee 

Fibres,  unman  fd. ;  Sisal .... 
Fruits — Bananas 

Pineapples 

Canned  pineapples 

All  other 

Nuts 


Total. 


Hides,  other  than  fur 

Honey \ 

Household  and  personal  effects. 

Meat  and  dairy  products;  Tal 
low 

Musical  instruments 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of. . . 

Pineapple  Juice 

Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufac- 
tures of 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

Molasses 


1916. 


81,481 

1,000 

6,889 

1,295 

74,325 

11,182 

1,347 

277,142 

53,320 

114,046 

22,206 

3,958,829 

3,481 

30,618 


1917. 


4,129,180 

169,057 

33,268 

6,505 

2,663 
29,326 

2,323 
14,429 

752 

275,273 


S533 

1,543 
4,514 
2,605 
94,613 
6,094 

2,244 

124,102 

65,512 

122,891 

11,827 

2,948.510 

4,696 

1.730 


3,089,654 

259.511 
44,562 
33,960 

25,791 

49,365 

1,004 

23,646 

284 

341,3291 


ARTICLES. 


Sugar — Unrefined. 
Refined 


Total  sugar 

Tobacco,  unmanfd.  leaf. 
Vegetables. .' 


1916. 


45,667.798 
2,215.112 


Wood:   Lumbei" — Boards. 

Furniture 

All  other 


Total. 


Wool,  raw 

All  other  articles. 


Total  value  of  shipments 
of  Hawaiian  products. 

Articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  returned .... 

Total  value  of  shipments  of 
foreign  merchandise 


Total  value  of  shipments 

of  merchandise 5-f;252.576 


47,882.910 

1,050 

7,895 

2,492 

761 

14,422 


17,675 

73,817 
8,905 


53,083,009 

1,120,478 
49,089 


1917. 


50,515,345 
2,192,043 


52,707,388 

105 

9,148 

1,203 

528 

11,207 


12,938 

71,724 
26,794 


56,998,963 

1.329,659 
92.497 


58.421.119 


SHIPMENTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  HAWAII— EIGHT 

MONTHS   ENDING  AUGUST. 
>                              (Note — Thousands,  000,  omitted.) 

Classification. 

1916* 

1917* 

1916t 

1917t 

Classification. 

1916* 

1917* 

1916t 

1917t 

Gold:  Coin,  domestic. 

SI, 195 
166 

$1,705 
48 

S198 

S316 

Silver:  Coin,  foreign.. . 

Silver:  Coin,  domestic. 
Gold:  Coin,  foreign 

Total  gold  and  silver 

Sl,361 

Sl,753 

S198 

S316 

*  From  United  States  to  Hawaii,     t  From  Hawaii  to  United  States. 


MOVEMENT     OF     EGYPTIAN     COTTON. 

(Consul  Arthur  Garrels,  Alexandria.) 
For  statistical  purposes  the  Egyptian  cotton  year  begins  September  1  and  ends  August  31.  Practically 
the  entire  crop  is  grown  for  export.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  bales  shipped  through  Port  Said,  the  whole 
exportation  is  handled  through  Alexandria.  According  to  figures  published  by  the  Alexandria  General 
Produce  Association,  the  arrivals  at  Alexandria  during  the  1916-17  season  amounted  to'  5,111,080  cantara 
(cantar  =  99.05  pounds).  A  recapitulation  of  the  movement  and  stocks  on  hand  for  the  period  in  question 
is  given  as  follows: 


Stock  at  Alexandria  September  1, 1916 
Receipts. .; 


Total. 


Cantars. 


93,000 
5,111,080 


5,204,080 


Exports 

Local  consumption. 
Destroyed  by  fire.. 


Total 

Stock  on  hand,  including  16,950  cantars 
at  Port  Said 


Cantars. 


4.813.129 

63,345 

1,606 


4.878,080'*^ 
326,000 


The  Egyptian  cotton  bale  approximates  750  pounds.  The  1916-17  exports  were  made  up  of  630,610 
bales,  with  proportions  to  various  countries  of  destination  as  follows:  England,  346.196  bales:  Spain,  12.534; 
United  Stotes,  134,891;  France,  28,063;  Japan,  20,682;  Italy,  54,726;  Portugal,  929;  Russia,  32,446;  and  Greece 
143. 
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PORTO  RICO.  ■ 

SHIPMENTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  PORTO  RICO, 
BY  ARTICLES— EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  AUGUST. 


ARTICLES. 


Agricultural   implements,   and 

parts  of 

Animals 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of. 
Breadstiifis: 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Corn  meal 

Oats 

Prepai-ations    of,    for    table 
food 

Rice 

Wheat  flour 

All  other 


Total. 


Brooms  and  brushes 

Candles 

Automobiles,  and  parts  of..  . 
Parts    of     (except    engines 
and  tire.s) 

Cars,  passenger  and  freight. 

Bicycles,      tricycles,      motor- 
cycles, and  parts  of 

Wheelbarrows,  pushcarts. . . . 
All  other,  and  parts  of . . . . 


Total. 


Cement,  hydraulic 

Chemicals,   drugs,   dyes,   and 

medicines: 

Acids     ...    ....\......... 

Medicines,  'patent    of    pro^ 

prietary 

All  other 


Total. 


Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Coal — Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,   (except 

confectionery) 

Confectionery 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of 

Cork,  manufactures  of 

Cotton: 

Cloths — Unbleached 

Bleached 

Colored 


Total  cloths. 


Laces  and  embroideries , 

Wearing  apparel — 

Knit  goods , 

All  other 

All  other,  manufactures  of. 


Total  cotton,  mnf rs  of . . 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

BrlcliS  and  tiles 

All  other 

Electrical  machinery 

Explosives 

Fertilizers 

Fibres,  vegetable  and  textile 
grasses,  manufactures  of: 

Bags 

Cordage 

Twine 

All  other 

Total 

Fish:   Dried 

Salmon,  canned 

All  other  fish,  and  fish  prod- 
ucts  

Total 


1916. 


S44,198 

9,058 

31,312 

219,699 

225,952 

90,650 

48,463 
3,257,191 
1,211,233 

81,392 


5,134,580 

25,419 

77,219 

605,781 

88,068 
110,015 

15,339 

6,131 

21,945 


847,279 
185,972 

13,406 

220,503 
246,969 


479,878 

5,640 

3,310 

7,119 

281,737 

42,696 

107,115 

29,905 

10,269 

145,702 
217,008 
961,295 


1,324,005 


303,877 

233,551 
518,606 
404,753 


2,784,792 


40,367 

45,318 

161,277 

19,582 

1,550,387 


101,477 
62,193 
37,187 
41,215 


242,072 

328,685 
45.460 

21,334 


395,479 


1917. 


S67,081 
13,940 
36,657 

399,128 

316,531 

80,831 

70,101 
3,990,587 
1,734,808 

97,505 


6,689.491 

31,625 
100,025 
827,426 

124,322 
203,740 

18,528 

8,002 

23,422 


1,205,440 
244,805 


17,838 

246,027 
292,302 


556,167 

9,293 

6,515 

5,465 

273,161 

63,217 

195,299 

24,712 

11,678 

133,965 

399,977 

1,806,525 


2,340,467 


221,672 

266,125 
632,555 
403,599 


3,864,418 


28,990 
66,106 

237,658 
11,251 

,411,457 


103,835 
90,552 
39,019 
71,076 


304,482 

585,308 
26,203 

27,394 


638,905 


ARTICLES. 


1916. 


Fruits: 
Raisins, 

grapes 

All    other,    green,    ripe. 

dried 

Prepared  or  presei-ved. 
Nuts 


and    other    dried 
or 


Total. 


Furniture  of  metal 

P'urs  and  skins 

Glass  and  glassware 

Gold  and  silver,  manufactures 
Grease,  lubricating  and  other. 

Hay 

Household  and  personal  effects. 
India  rubber,  manufactures  of: 

Belting,  hose,  and  paclilng . . 

Tires — 

For  automobiles 

All  other 

All  other 


Total. 


Instruments  and  apparatus  for 
scientific  purposes 


Iri.n  and  steel — Bar  iron. 

Bars  or  rods  of  steel. . . 

Builders'  hardware 

Castings 

Cutlery 

Enamelware 

Firearms 


Machinery,  machines,  and 
parts  of: 

Adding  machines 

Cash  Registers 

Engines,  and  parts  of: 

Locomotives 

Stationary 

All  other,  and  parts  of ... . 

Printing  presses 

Pumps  and  pumping  machy. 

Refrigerating  machinery  (in- 
cluding ice-making  mchy). 

Sewing  machines 

Sugar-mill  machinery 

Typewriting  machines 

All  other  machinery,  and 
parts  of 


Total  machinery. 


Nails  and  spikes — Wire 

All  other  (including  spikes 
and  tacks) 

Pipes  and  fittings 

Rails  for  railways,  of  steel .... 

Safes 

Scales  and  balances 

Sheets  and  plates: 

Iron 

Steel 

Stoves  and  ranges,  and  parts  of. 

Structural  Iron  and  steel 

Tin,  manufactures  of 

Tools 

Wire 

All  other,  manufactures  of ... . 

Total  iron  and  steel,  etc. 


Lamps,  (except  electric) . . 
Lead,  manufactures  of . . . 
Leather  and  tanned  skins. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Harness  and  saddles. . . . 

All  other 


Total. 


S9.192 

19,375 

32,121 

1,117 


61,805 

24,505 
20,518 
76,858 
17,050 
12,350 
11,020 
16,061 

26,746 

326,827 
19,811 
61,516 


434,900 


15,099 

11,744 

56,064 

103,745 

7,412 
21,520 
45,450 

3,991 


3,733 
6,082 

11,200 
23,252 
67,883 
3,076 
40,295 

7,362 
41,530 
47,690 
21,222 

187,363 


460,688 

61,151 

23,140 

192,026 

42,188 

2,738 

16,664 

224,505 
73,781 
20,043 
48,491 
44,006 
51,187 
61,082 

422,997 


1,994,613 

38,675 
23,700 
78,786 
1,092,558 
28,283 
59,288 


1,258,915 


1917. 


812.797 

23,408 

32,763 

1,874 


70,842 

37,504 
43,994 
95,959 

8,269 
20,530 

8,957 
13,847 

30,300 

346,653 

6,294 

65,765 


449,012 


20.576 

23,962 
105,977 
114,464 
10,975 
27,235 
84,079 
10,127 


20,065 
8,589 

23,735 

40,310 

114,215 

3,064 

74,494 

4,254 

54,162 

593,447 

37,122 

200,937 


1,174,394 
59,924 

31.692 

143.783 

225,350 

4,110 

18,337 

125,048 
13,167 
20,213 
52,146 
70.526 
76,237 
46,462 

633,299 


3,071,507 

31,966 
16.764 
114,351 
1,156,737 
36,444 
74,326 


1,381,858 
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SHIPMENTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  PORTO  RICO. 
BY  ARTICLES— EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  AVGVST— Continued. 


Articles. 


Beef  products: 

Beef,  caiined 

Beef,     pickled    and    other, 

cured.. 

Hog  products: 

Bacon 

Hams  and  shoulders,  cured. 

Lard 

Porlc — Canned 

PlcWed 

Lard,    compounds    and    other 

substitutes  for  lard 

Sausage 

AU  other  meat  products — 

Canned 

All  other 


Dairy  producta-^Butter. 

Cheese 

Milk,  condensed 


Total. 


Musical  ins'ts,  and  parta  of ...  . 

OU    cake    and    oil-cake    meal 
OII3:   Mineral — Crude. ....... 

Refined  or  manufactured — 

Illuminating  oil 

Lubricating       and       heavy 

paraffin  oil 

Naphthas,  etc 

Residuum  (gas  oil.  fuel  oil, 
etc.) 


Total  mineral . 


Cottonseed . 


Vegetable: 
Linseed.. 
All  other 


Total  vegetable. . 
Paints  and  varnishes. 


Paper  bags,  and  cartons 

Books,  music,  mapai  etc. . . . 

News  print 

All  other 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes 
All  other 


Total. 


1916. 


82,907 

5,407 

15,703 

340,537 

428,576 

4,153 

683,005 

496,091 
115,397 

34,636 
62,238 

108,959 
158,751 
145,002 


2.591,962 

27,160 

9,909 
93 

163,976 

71,292 
487,660 

3,482 


726.503 

18,587 
34,302 
24,281 


77,170 

156,051 

94,929 
112,018 
29,161 
29,011 
63,562 
293,856 


622,567 


1917. 


$5,730 

1.727 

24,723 

392,477 

486,043 

3,579 

858,790 

800,655 
220,655 

36,155 
76,594 

130,124 

175,648 
228,221 


3.441,121 
33,799 


6,543 

J98.682 

92,412 
450,847 

6,340 


754,824 

30,823 
36.188 
17.731 


84,742 

176.381 

113,858 
128,092 
36,215 
39,153 
105,483 
324,606 


747,407 


ARTICLES. 


Perfumeries,     cosmetics. . . . 

Phonographs,  etc 

Photographic  goods 

Plated    ware    (except    cutlery 

and  jewelry) 

Silk,  manufactures  of. 

Soaps:   Toilet  or  fancy 

All  other 

Malt  liquors 

Spirits  distilled 

Wines 


Total . 


Starch 

Stone  (including  marble) . . . . . 

Straw  and  palm  leal,  manu- 
factures of 

Sugar,  refined 

Tea* 

Tobacco:  Unmanufactured. . . 
Manufactures  of 

Toys 


Vegetables: 
Beans  and  dried  peas.. 

Onions 

Potatoes  (except     sweet 

tatoes) ' 

Vegetables,  canned 

All  other  (including  pickles 
and  sauces) 


po- 


Total . 


Wood:  Logs  and  timber. .. . 
Boards,  pine 

All  other 

Shooks — Box 

All  other 

All  other  lumber 

Doors,  sasli,  and  blinds. .  . 
Furniture 

All  other,  manufactures  of 


Total. 


Wool:  Wearing  apparel. 

AU  other 

All  other  articles 


Total  value  of  shipments 
of    merchandise 


1916. 


$60,935 
11,284 
66,268 

25,438 
240,109 

33,236 
460,972 

85,968 
4,151 

28,802 


118,921 

21,011 
11,824 

39,896 
429,735 


228.482 
61,709 
15,270 


570,117 
21,290 

164,724 
41,457 

4,266 


801,854 

6,470 

335rll6 

50,137 

123,363 

11,990 

41,408 

5,939 

171,231 

139,331 


884,985 

74,449 

44,340 

1,092,673 


1917. 


$80,806 
22,622 
72,378- 

16,15& 
240,681 
32,322 
269,036 
87,265 
29,404 
35,051 


151,720 

66,312 
10,802 

63,963 

379,951 

608 

289,698 

47,757 

19,242 


549,704 
14,101 

235,341 
36,434 

4,849 


840,42» 

3,945 

496,716 

131,694 

115,446 

15,731 

71,849 

16,869 

156,253 

128,964 


1,137,467 

183,106 
229,422 
870,521 


25.502,762  31,633,596 


SHIPMENTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  FROM  PORTO  RICO  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  ARTICLES 

—EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  AUGUST. 


Articles. 


Animals 

Beeswax 

Bone,  hoofs,  horns,  etc 

Coffee  " 

Cotton,  unmanufactured,  Sea- 
Island 


Fruits — Grapefruit 

Oranges 

Pineapples 

Ail  other 

Canned  pineapples. . . . 
Prepared  or  preserved . 
Nuts — Cocoanuts 


Total . 


Hides  and  slUns.  other  than 
tur  skins 

Honey 

Tallow 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Seeds 

SnlEits,  alcohol 

Straw  and  palm  leal,  manu- 
factores  01 , 


1916. 


S200 

9,541 

2,070 

35,348 

13,070 

320,329 
285,734 
989,175 

2,253 
123,203 

6,270 
257,595 


1,984,559 


214,174 
42,679 

4,800 
26,222 
80,220 

9.368 

393,757 


1917. 


S20 

13,846 

2,202 

26,183 

14,861 

517,956 
379,533 
836,006 

1,589 
103,754 

4,236 
196,577 


2,039,650 


288,521 
105,909 
3.316 
52,046 
106,165 
126,420 

348,001 


Articles. 


Sugar,  molasses  and    confec'y: 

Molasses  and  syrup ;  . 

Sugar,  unrefined 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Unmanufactured — Leaf 

Stems  and  trimmings 


Total  unmanfact'd. 

Manufactures  of: 

Cigarettes 

Cigars  and  cheroots. . . 


Total  manufactures  of . . . 


All  other  articlea 

Total  value  of  shipments 

of  Porto  Rican  products 

Articles,  r.he  growth,  produce, 

and     manufacture     of     the 

United  States  returned . . . 


Total  value  of  shipments 
of  foreign  merchandise 

Total  value  of  shipments 
of  merchandise 


1916. 


8974,473 
49,492,736 

2,115,345 
69,295 


2,184,640 


12,110 
3,932,053 


3,944,163 
80,615 


59,492,635 
606,212 


39,403 
60,138,250 


1917. 


S896.744 
49,904,806 

2,802,203 
257,383 


3,059,586 


17,855 
5,219,107 


5,236,962 
140,327 


62,365,565 
680,878 


57,055 
63,103,494: 


•  Included  in  "Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise"  prior  to  July  1,  1917. 
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SHIPMENTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PORTO  RICO- 
EIGHT  MONTHS   ENDING  AUGUST. 


CLASSinCATIOI^. 

1916.* 

1917.* 

Classification. 

1916.* 

1917.* 

Gold  Coin: 

$77,036 

Silver  Coin:  Domestic 

^     Total 

S70.oBo 

$175,500 

Foreign 

70,500 

252,536 

»  From  United  States  to  Porto  Rico. 


SPAIN'S     TRADE     FOR     THE     FIRST     HALF     OF     1917. 

(Coneul-General  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  Barcelona.) 

Spain's  impoi-ts  during  the  flrat  six  months  of  1917  show  an  increase  in  value  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding periods  of  the  two  preceding  years,  while  the  exports,  although  still  in  excess  of  1915,  decreased 
in  contrast  to  the  corresponding  period  of  1916.  The  total  values  of  imports  and  exports,  respectively, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1915,  1916,  and  1917  follow:  1915,  $102,552,422  and  5113,087,786;  1916, 
$117,428,379  and  $122,760,087,  and  1917,  $126,087,700  and  $121,715,011.  Over  40  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  Imports  was  due  Xo  heavy  shipments  of  gold  in  coin  and  bullion,  which  have  continued  to  arrive  In 
increasing  quantities  from  the  United  States.  Imports  of  gold  during  the  first  six  months  of  1915  amounted 
to  $9,748,577;  in  1916,  328,220,107,  and  in  1917,  $50,979,772.  Aside  from  precious  metals,  a  decrease  is 
noticeable  In  the  value  of  imports  as  a  whole,  the  balance  of  trade  being  in  Spain's  favor  to  the  amount 
of  $46  785,491.  The  greatest  decrease  in  imports  is  in  alimentary  products,  followed  by  raw  materials. 
There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  imports  of  manufactured  articles  and  live  animals.  Imports  of  drugs,  chem- 
icals, and  pharmaceutical  products  show  a  marked  decrease.  Sulphur,  refined,  ground,  and  flour  of  sul- 
phur fell  from  5,793  tons  during  the  first  six  months  of  1916  to  1,717  tons  In  the  corresponding  period  of  1917; 
refined  sulphur  from  1,286  to  seventy-six  tons;  insecticide  compounds  from  2,822  to  164  tons;  fecula  for  in- 
dustrial use  from  3,255  to  803  tons;  alkaline  carbonates,  borates,  and  silicates  from  1,116  to  711  tons;  super- 
phosphates  of  Ume  and  Thomas's  slag  from  8,570  to  3,052  tons. 

Imports  of  coal  and  coke  also  decreased,  but  imports  of  petroleum  and  mineral  oils  increased  slightly. 
Ores,  including  natural  phosphates  of  lime,  fell  from  112,793  tons  in  1916  to  80,615  in  1917;  unpolished  bars 
of  iron  and  steel  of  any  section  fell  from  2,143  to  1,006  tons;  iron  plates  or  sheets  fell  from  8,459  to  1,167 
tons,  while  a  corresponding  decrease  is  noted  in  Importations  of  tubes  of  Iron  and  steel  as  well  as  large  pieces, 
copper,  brass,  tin,  and  other  metals.  Among  the  raw  materials  showing  the  greatest  decrease  in  Imports 
during  the  first  half  year  of  1917  are:  Hemp,  which  fell  from  1,754  to  533  tons;  washed  wool,  from  5,350 
to  1,675  tons;  pulp  for  paper  making,  from  21,964  to  15,091  tons;  reed  cane,  vegetable  hair,  rush,  and  simi- 
lar materials,  from  1,013  to  477  tons;  and  tallow  and  other  animal  fats,  from  5,647  to  3,111  tons.  On  the 
other  hand,  imports  of  raw  cotton  Increased  from  52,030  to  149,075  tons;  iron  and  steel  in  the  form  of  waste 
articles,  from  6,715  to  12,379  tons;  nitrate  of  soda,  from  28,586  to  40,078  tons;  raw  jute,  manilahemp, 
agave,  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  from  14,920  to  24,581  tons  ;  untanned  hides  and  skins,  from  3,665  to  6,438. 


LOSSES  OF  THE  SPANISH  MERCHANT  MARINE.  . 
TTie  losses  of  the  Spanish  merchant  marine  on  account  of  submarines  between  August  17,  1915,  when 
the  Isidoro  was  sunk,  and  June  16,  1917,  the  date  of  the  stoking  of  the  Eriaga.  was  41  vessels,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  92,508.  Three  of  the  vessels  lost  were  of  over  4,000  tons,  six  of  over  3,000  tons,  seventeen  over 
2.000  tons,  while  the  remaining  vessels  ranged  between  1,000  and  2,000  tons  each.  Two  vessels  were  sunk 
in  1915,  twenty  In  1916,  and  nineteen  in  the  first  six  months  of  1917. 


SWEDISH      BANKING     DEVELOPMENT. 

(Vice  Consul  Arthur  E.  J.  Reilly,  Stockholm.) 

The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  published  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  Swedish  bank 
system  during  the  past  forty  years.  The  survey  shows  that  in  1875  the  Swedish  bankmg  companies,  both 
those  with  joint  and  several  responsibility  and  those  with  limited  liability,  which  together  reached  a  total 
of  thirty-seven,  possessed  paid-up  capital  amounting  to  $19,887,866  and  reserve  funds  amounting  to 
$3,105,180.  At  the  close  of  1916  the  number  of  banks  had  risen  to  sixty,  with  $111,479,536  in  paid-up  cap- 
ital and  $74,239,399  in  reserve  funds.  While  the  State  Bank  of  Sweden  at  the  close  of  1916  could  show 
assets  amounting  to  $181,332,628,  the  banking  companies  had  no  less  than  $1,102,335,314.  All  the  bank- 
ing companies  together  reported  net  profits  of  $24,610,440  to  1916,  compared  with  $13,228,480  In  1915 
and  $13,768,400  in  1913,  which  is  an  immense  increase.  The  greater  part  of  the  mcreased  profits  has  been 
used  for  purposes  of  consolidation.  „  ,.„„^„  .     -.^-r-       j  en  n^^  non 

Altogether  $13,048,920  was  distributed  in  dividends,  as  against  $11,448,960  in  1915  and  $11,071,080 
in  1913^  The  reserve  funds  have  obtained  from  the  profits  $3,225,112,  as  compared  with  $779,880  and 
$1,490,240  in  1915  and  1913,  respectively,  while  the  contingencies  funds  have  receiv.ed  $5,601,200,  aa 
against  $1,184,560  and  $1,136,320,  respectively.  To  the  next  year's  accounts  have  been  transferred  such 
considerable  amounts  as  $2,795,240,  compared  with  $333,040  and  $361,800  in  the  other  years  named.  The 
deposits  in  the  banks,  which  at  the  close  of  1913  amounted  to  $453,353,320,  rose  during  the  past  year  from 
$535,592,640  to  $669,295,160,  a  striking  proof  of  the  abundant  supply  of  capital.  Against  total  deposits 
of  $712,998,280  (including  claims  on  and  liabilities  to  native  banks)  there  stood  advances  to  the  pubUc  ol 
$779,587,880  at  the  end  of  1916.  The  number  of  bank  offices  in  1916  rose  from  721  to  805;  that  Is  tfl  say, 
one  bank  office  for  every  7,152  inhabitants  (7,923  at  the  beginning  of  the  year).  At  the  close  Of  191d  the 
ntunber  of  banking  offices  was  640,  or  one  for  every  8,810  inhabitants. 


DECREASE    IN    IRISH    EMIGRATION. 

(Vice  Consul  C.  C.  Broy,  Dublto.) 
During  the  nine  months  ended  September,  1917,  there  were  only  1,650  emigrants  from  If^ISP'^'  *  ^^ 
crease  of  3,831  from  the  corresponding  period  to  1916.  The  emigrants  in  1917  went  to  the  following  conn- 
tries:  England  and  Wales,  788;  Scotland.  705;  United  States.  83;  Canada,  40;  South  Africa,  12:  Austr^la, 
12;  New  Zealand,  9,  and  other  countries,  1.  Emigration  to  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  nrst 
nine  months  of  1916  shows  a  decrease  of  2,932. 
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PHILIPPINE    TRADE    FOR    THE    FIRST    SIX    MONTHS    OF    1917. 

(Commercial  Agent,  J.  F.  Boomer,  Manila.) 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917  was  nearly  $8,500,000 
In  excess  of  that  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year.  The  following  tables  show  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  from  and  the  exports  to  each  country  during  the  first  six  months  of  1916  and  1917; 

EXPOKTS. 


ARTICLES. 


Bcche-de-mer kilos 

Bce.swa.\ kilos 

Carabao  hides kilos 

Coconut  cake kilos 

Coconut  oil ,.  kilos 

Copper,  scrap  and  old kilos 

Copra kilos 

Cowhides ; kilos 

Elemi kilos , 

Embroideries 

Furniture. 


Glue kilos . 

Gum  copal kilos . 

Gutta-percha kilos . 

Hats number. 

Hemp,  knotted kilos . 

Cordage kilos. 

Hemp — Not  graded kilos 

Graded — A kilos . 

B kilos. 

C kilos. 

D kilos . 

E kilos . 

SI kilos. 

S2 kilos. 

S3 kilos. 

F kilos . 

G kilos. 

H .• kilos. 

O kilos . 

T kilos . 

I kilos. 

J kilos . 

K a kilos . 

L kilos . 

M .kilos. 

Dli kilos . 

DM kilos. 

OO kilos. 

Y kilos. 

Hemp,  prepared  with  oil kilos . 

Lumber '. cubic  meters . 

Maguey kilos. 

Malt  Uquors liters . 

Metals,  metal  compositions,  and  manufactures  of. 

Pacol kilos. 

Pearls 

Pearl  buttons gross. 

Rice kilos. 

Rubber,  crude kilos. 

Sapan  wood kilos . 

Sesame  seeds kilos. 

Shark  fins 

Shells: 

Black  Up  pearl kilos 

Golden  lip  pearl kilos. 

Green  snail kilos . 

Tortoise kilos. 

Trocha kilos . 

Sisal kilos . 

Spliits,  distilled... liters. 

Sponges ; kilos . 

Sugar,  brown kilos . 

Cigars number. 

Cigarettes number . 

Other  tobacco kilos'. 

Cement 

Cinnamon 

Desiccated  coconut 

Glycerin.' kilo^ 

Indigo '. 

Matches 

Orchids 

Rattan '. ; 

Shoes 


JANUARY-JUiVE,    1916. 


Quantity. 


97,143 

7,396 

5,904 

.27,280 

■  6,214,022 

214.679 

30,946,268 

55,902 

65,073 


41,114 

672,329 

18,788 

653,143 

138,619 

30V,006 

53,725 

469,966 

748,368 

1,566,531 

2.682,531 

6,796,537 

1,548,112 

1,913,591 

542,691 

9,931.491 

3,422,297 

1,920,148 

506,003 

662,435 

10,450,855 

13,314,971 

4,253,821 

12,633,332 

6,037,091 

1,709,422 

897,772 

259,326 

384,114 


5,728 

8,742,072 

13,637 


83,728 


24.247 

5,096 

1,435,412 

82,417 


18,565 

147,510 

120,210 

585 

209,071 

2,404 

72,411 

1,871 

199,518,586 

87,843,526 

25.631,120 

7,751,200 


Soap. 

All  other  domestic  exports 

Exports  of  foreign  merchandise . 

Total  exports 


Value. 


S1S,200 

3,356 

1,048 

2,025 

1,437.772 

65,037 

3,013,410 

18,093 

14,968 

349,030 

4,196 

5,831 

63,670 

8,142 

288,142 

185,332 

70,763 

2,555 

212,008 

269,.552 

434,421 

652,750 

1,507,983 

316,934 

371,971 

94,163 

2,175,666 

610,587 

338,743 

30,249 

33,804 

1,960,923 

2,314.953 

715,186 

1,930,759 

852,809 

258,978 

127,823 

11,180 

31,648 


January-June,  1917. 


Quantity. 


291,438 

923,130 

2,829 

80,078 
3,644 
5,425 

62,664 
1,304 
6,462 

26,476 
2,656 
8,010 

3,101 

48,433 

27,653 

3,890 

45,898 

318 

8,558 

8,500 

11,007,038 

1,277,634 

23,544 

1,258,827 


2,180 
4,327 


170 


5,088 

6,171 

.     3,844 

1,613 

170,827 

546,334 


838.744,818 


46,621 

11.435 

17,519 

1,033,828 

15,530,590 

133,452 

29,164.896 

89,872 

24,180 


22,331 
249,966 
7,508 
443,012 
116,565 
375,383 


564,942 

1,065,710 

2,052,376 

2,554,377 

5,559,082 

876,440 

2,132,797 

1,121,423 

10,788,312 

2,974,663 

1,811,228 

195,869 

697,930 

10,044,942 

12,705,728 

4,941,301 

10,677,540 

2,978,220 

5,342,437 

1.592,762 

185.811 

'     330,788 

623,267 

11,616 

8,064,556 

55,055 


102,847 


163,998 

215,782 

11,001 

1,010,760 

168,878 


5,993 

156,916 

43,792 

225 

9,564 

59,207 

19,545 

70 

100,098,157 

113,857,357 

19,924,009 

3,785,199 


10,991 


Value. 


39,902 

8,662 

7,345 

18,174 

4,013,001 

54,672 

2,839,532 

24,696. 

5,262 

746,2.33 

9,180 

3,117 

33,221  ■ 

3,154 

293,163 

191,727 

98,493 


388,780 

633,738 

1,051,091 

1,070,492 

1,884,108 

237,311 

513,064 

259,618 

3,062,839 

603,208 

349,886 

19,885 

47,245 

2,256,909 

2,422,724 

853,853 

1,671,819 

462,537 

569,125 

241,205 

15,168 

40,984 

167,475 

156,771 

1,228,048 

11.950 

34,772 

6,102 

1.916 

55,914 

17,040 

13,468 

32,273 

13,779 

13,745 

1,122 

68,304 

11,244 

1.550 

2,079 

9,420 

2,075 

39 

6,148,528 

1,893,082 

19,037 

1,089,006 

394 

103 


5,400 

15,115 

150 

3,411 

16,711 

4,070 

3,327 

114,323 

867,087 


836.966,626 
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PHILIPPINE  TRADE  FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF   1917 — Continued. 


COUNTRIES, 


JAN.-JUNE,  1916. 


United  States . . 

Hawaii ...... 

Guam 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

French  E.  Indies 

Hongliong 

China 

France 

Spain 

British  E.  Indies 

Australasia 

Dutch  E.  Indies 

Italy 

Switzerland 


Imports  Exports 
from.  to. 


Dollars . 

10,012,907 

91,199 

59 

1,247,182 

2,160,361 

2,346,495 

50,967 

1,236,927 

315,210 

392,721 

699,146 

551,284 

591,348 

53,585 

260,093 


Dolla 

16,973 

79 

30, 

8,563 

2,885 

56, 

2,259 

1,004, 

1,502 

1,153 

843 

432 

55 

587 

85, 


TS  . 
284 
579 
,933 
,043 
,818 
,937 
,614 
920 
,704 
,455 
116 
304 
,140 
,499 
,382 


jAN.-JUNE,  1917. 


Imports  K.xports 
from.  to. 


Dollars . 

14,696,790 

202,962 

454 

1,352,807 

3,329,948 

2,334,693 

86,436 

1,828,729 

365,307 

377,026 

699,881 

672,389 

393,788 

41,649 

229,639 


Dollars . 

24,450,544 

74.641: 

70,83!! 

3,806,001 

2,010,427 

83,048 

2,990,912 

951, .501 

799,917 

676,492 

459,176 

552,111 

129,392 

14,000 

61,906 


Countries. 


NTetherlands .  .  . 

Egypt 

Siam 

Norway 

Japanese  China 

Germany 

Denmark 

Belgium 

Sweden 

Canada 

Austria-Hungary 
Other  countries 

Total 


JAN.-JUNE,  1916. 


Imports  Exports 
from.  to. 


Dollars . 

50,981 

42 

166,459 

123,2.59 

62,609 

31, .504 

19,491 

8,663 

5,355 

3,772 

2,610 

11,042 


20,525,271 


Dollars 

.    200,775 

195,796 

14,794 

493 


3,210 


214 
'39,"6'l6 


36,966,626 


JAN.-JUNE,  1917. 


Imports  Exports 
from.  to. 


Dollars . 

52,377 

489 

187,957 

2,857 

48,938 

14,233 

15,967 

21,769 

4,253 

6,853 

152 

■  43,868 


27,012,211 


Dollars. 


12.538 

10,387 
9 

544,'948 

38,333 


38,744,818 


The  following  table  shows 
months  of  1916  and  1917: 


the  total  value  of  the  principal  imports  into  the  Islands  during  the  first  six 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements,  parts  of. . 

Carabao 

Other  cattle 

BooliS,  other  printed  matter 

Brass,  manufactures  of 

Wheat  flour 

Other  breadstuffs 

Automobiles,  parts  of,  tires  for 

Other  cars,  carriages,  etc.,  partar'of. 

Cement 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  medicines. 

Coal 

Cocoa  or  cacao 

Coffee 

Copper,  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Diamonds,  other  precious  stones, 
unset 

Earthen,  stone,  china  ware 

Eggs 

Fibres,  vegetable  manufactures  of 

Fish,  fish  products 

FYuits,  nuts 

Glass,  glassware 

Gold,  platinum,  silver,  manufac- 
tures of 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of,  ex- 
cept  automobile  tires 


Jan.-        Jan 
June,  '16  June,  '17 


Dollars . 
42,503 


137,744 

234,447 

82.453 

928,462 

236.460 

663,329 

120,343 

146,632 

577,269 

735,496 

212,725 

114,057 

54,371 

1,246,304 

114,872 
81,807 
201,965 
261,762 
320,655 
172,906 
118,898 

32,661 


Dollars . 

42,194 

30,813 

136,531 

200.413 

106,083 

929,823 

215,677 

653,305 

100,495 

154,599 

635,481 

665,905 

272,838 

215,484 

48,891 

7,523,644 

177,336 
123,922 
174.555 
670,368 
402,501 
198,050 
189.991 

40,327 


.Articles. 


Jan.-        Jan.- 
June,  '16  June,  '17 


Electrical  instruments,  apparatus. . 
Motion-picture  apparatus,  films  for 
Other  instruments  and  apparatus. . 

Iron,  steel,  manufactures  of 

Leather,  manufactures  of ... 

Meat  products 

Dairy  products 

Musical  instruments,  parts  of 

Illuminating  oU 

Other  oils 

Paints,  pigments 

Paper,  manufactm-es  of 

Perfum'y,  all  oth.  toilet  preparat'ns 
Photograph  equipment,  supplies 

Plated  ware,  gold,  sliver 

Rice 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Soap 


Spirits,  wines,  liquors 

Sugar,  molasses 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of. 

Vegetables 

Wax 

Wood,  ruanufactures  of... 
Wool,  manufactures  of ... . 
All  other  imports 


Dollars . 
121,400 

95,568 

74,690 

1,684,665 

447,161 

607,971 

380,886 

35,428 
358,055 
526,693 
133,212 
315,683 

72,981 

56,606 

37,000 

2,421,710 

407,602 

93,005 
160,853 

61,390 
200,295 
363,830 

56,880 
110,855 

49,141 
1,631,998 


180,992       119.918        Total 20,525,271  27,012,211 


Dollars. 
165,634 

70,634 

75,561 

2,062,540 

617,983 

553,289 

493,761 

36,932 
541,839 
567,182 
162,864 
843,495 
157.662 

46,131 
106,252 
2,370,7S7 
842,424 
209.753 
148,816 

28,192 
279,222 
460,503 

58,458 

141,643 

165,372 

1,776,128 


Gold  bullion  to  the  value  of  $691,675  was  exported  during  the  first  six  months  of  1917  against  £746,840 
worth  for  the  1916  period. 

The  nationality  of  the  vessels  participating  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Philippines  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1916  and  1917.  with  the  total  value  of  the  trade,  were  as  follows: 


Nationality  of 

Vessels. 

January-June.  1916. 

January-June,   1917. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Trade. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Trade. 

PhlllDDlne       

8835,140 

276,037 

11,077,304 

1,066,675 

345,864 

20,039 

1,671,629 

88,879 

4,893,701 

250,003 

8915,427  ' 

2,137,932 

21,026,217 

1,699,2.56 

1,205 

81,750,567 

2,413,969 

32,103,521 

2.765,931 

347,069 

20,039 

2,870,537 

1,252,432 

13,717,062 

250,770 

81,168,506 
2,661,492 

13,037,473 
1,057,930 

81,320,432 

6,855,838 

14,423,036 

986,467 

82.488,938 

Ampricaii       

9,517,330 

British     

27,460.509 

Dutch   

2,044.397 

French 

Oorrnan          

40,769 

524,441 

386,773 

7,579,202 

555,565 

9 

247,162 

1,614,479 

13,297.395 

40  778  ■ 

1,198,908 

1,163..553 

8,823.361 

767 

771,603 

Norwesian 

2,001,252 

jaoaneae 

20,876,657 

All  Other 

655,565 

Total 

820,525,271 

836,966,626 

857,491,897 

827,012,211 

838.744,818 

865,757,029 

SIAM'S     FOREIGN      TRADE      FOR      LAST      FISCAL     YEAR, 

(By  Vice-Coiwul  Carl  C.  Hansen,  Bangkok.) 
The  declared  value  of  Slam's  foreign  trade  at  the  port  of  Bangkok  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31. 
1917.  was  as  follows: 


Classes. 


lilPORTS. 

General  mdse .  .  . 
Alcoholic  liquors 

Opium 

Gold  leaf 

Treasure 

Total 


1913-14. 


Dollars. 

29,399,272 

714,234 

827,530 

1,528,352 

1,122,482 


1914-15. 


Dollars . 

24,879,224 

602,736 

1,069,684 

1,126,595 

1,358,344 


33,591.870  29,036,583 


1915-16. 


Dollars . 

24,737,360 

690,731 

1,118,340 

.   773,485 

596,602 


27,916,518 


1916-17. 


Dollars 

29,345,151 

837,874 

1,025,649 

1,062.825 

230,988 


32,502,487 


Classes. 


EXPORTS. 

Rice 

Teak 

Other  goods. . 
Re-export*.  .  . 
Treasure 


Total. 


1913-14. 


Dollars . 

36,518,687 

1,925,216 

3,911,029 

355,387 

32,204 


42,742,523 


1914-15. 


Dollars . 

31,578,232 

1,866,450 

3,388,654 

■    523,190 

251,504 


37,608.030 


1915-16. 


Dollars . 

32,449,847 

1,817,391 

3,952,143 

709.220 

282,227 


39,210,828 


1916-17. 


Dollars. 

36,987,188 

1,879,174 

5,187,740 

772,613 

122,282 


41,918,997 
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MISSIONARY  EDUCATION   MOVEMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  This  movement  Is  not  directly  related  to  war  activities.  Chairman — 
Samuel  Thofne,  Jr.  Vice-Chairman — Rev.  H.  Paul  Douglass.  Treasurer — James  8.  Cushman.  General 
Secretary — Harry  Wade  Hicks.  Other  Secretaries — H.  S.  Myers,  Miss  Susan  Mendenhall,  Rev.  J.  C.  Worley, 
Kenneth  M.  Gould,  Franklin  D.  Cogswell,  John  J.  De  Mott,  James  B.  Merehon,  Rev.  F.  H.  Means,  Rev. 
H.  C.  Priest,  Miss  Wilhelmlna  Stooker,  John  K.  Doan. 


REORGANIZED    CHURCH    OF    JESUS    CHRIST    OF    LATTER    DAY    SAINTS. 

President — Frederick  M.  Smith.  Counsel  to  President — Elbert  A.  Smith.  Presiding  Patriarch — Fred- 
erick A.  Smith.  Presidina  Bishop — B.  R.  McGuire.  Counsellor  to  Presiding  Bishop — J.  F.  Keir.  President 
Quorum  of  Twelve — G.  I.  Griffiths.  Secretary — R.  S.  Salyards.  Historian — Heman  C.  Smith.  Recorder — 
C.  I.  Carpenter.  Patriarchs — Archibald  D.  Angus,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Districts; 
James  Baty,  British  Mission:  C.  E.  Butterworth,  Gallands  Grove  District;  Joshua  Carlisle,  Central  Nebraska 
District;  James  Davis,  Western,  Central  and  Eastern  Michigan  Districts;  Henry  Greenwood,  superannu- 
ated; J.  T.  Gresty,  Southern  New  South  Wales  District,  Australia;  John  Jones,  Northern  New  South  Wales 
District,  Australia;  William  Lewis,  Far  West  Stake;  W.  A.  McDowell,  Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin: 
Fred  G.  Pitt,  Northeastern  Illinois  District;  John  Shields,  Ontario,  Canada;  John  Smith,  released  for  local 
work;  Hyrum  O.  Smith,  Fremont  District;  Isaac  M.  Smith,  Holden  Stake;  I.  N.  White,  Independence  Stake; 
Ammon  White,  Eastern  Colorado  District. 

GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 

President — Rev.  Julian  K.  Smyth,  230  West  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Vice-President — 
Hon.  Job  Barnard,  1306  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Recording  Secretary — B.  A. 
Whlttemore,  134  Bowdoin  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Assistant  Secretary — J.  Woodruff  Saul,  626  Federal  Street, 
Chicago,  111.  Treasurer — James  Richard  Carter,  246  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  The  organization 
states  It  Is  co-operating  in  the  war  activities  In  various  ways  suggested  by  the  Government  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 


NEW   YORK    BIBLE   SOCIETY. 


66  Bible  House,  New  York.  President — John  C.  West.  Treasurer — James  H.  Schmelzel.  General 
Secretary — Rev.  George  William  Carter,  Ph.  D.  The  society  is  distributing  150,000  Bibles  among  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers.  

AMERICAN   TRACT  SOCIETY.     "^ 

Park  Avenue  and  Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  President — William  Phillips  Hall.  General  Secretary 
— Judson  Swift,  D.  D.  Treasurer — Louis  Tag.  The  society  is  furnishing  the  soldiers  reading  matter  in 
abundant  quantities,  including  Cromwell's  Soldier's  Pocket  Bible,  the  Soldier's  Text  Book  and  numerous 
leaflets. 

THE  CATHOLIC  FRATERNAL  LEAGUE. 

Home  office.  Brown  Building,  Dewey  Square,  185  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Supreme  Officers: 
Chaplain-General- — Right  Rev.  M.  J.  Splaine,  D.  D.  Supreme  President — John  Merrill.  Senior  Past  Presi- 
dent— T.  A.  Paradis.  Junior  Past  President — John  S.  McGowan.  First  Vice-President — Joseph  E.  Pel- 
lerin.  Second  Vice-President — L.  P.  Beaudet,  M.  D.  Supreme  Secretary — James  F.  Reynolds.  Supreme 
Treasurer — ^Arthur  Vaillancourt.  Supreme  Medical  Director — J.  P.  Roulier,  M.  D  Supervising  Medical 
Examiner — J.  F.  Mcjntosh,  M.  D.  Supreme  Counsellor — John  P.  Leahy.  Supreme  Actuary — George  Dyre 
Eldrldge.  Supreme  Sergeant-at-Arms — Olivier  Dion.  Surpeme  Doorkeeper — J.  S.  MacDonald,  M.  D.  Su- 
preme Sentinel — Jamc-s  F.  Miller. 

The  league  is  conducted  on  the  lodge  system.  Local  branches  are  known  as  Assemblies.  Member- 
ship is  obtained  by  joining  a  local  assembly  already  existing  or  as  a  charter  member  of  an  assembly  about . 
to  be  organized.  Only  Catholic  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  17  and  55  years,  who  are  good  insur- 
able risks,  are  eligible  for  membership.  The  form  of  government  provides  for  direct  representation  from 
the  local  assemblies  to  the  supreme  assembly.  Local  assemblies  must  meet  at  least  once  each  month.  Tlie 
supreme  assembly  meets  biennially  in  the  even  years. 

CATHOLIC   TOTAL   ABSTINENCE    UNION    OF   AMERICA. 

Organized  February  22,  1872.  Advisory  Boord— Cardinal  John  Ireland,  D.  D.,  Chairman;  Most  Rev. 
Edmond  F.  Prendergast,  D.  D.,  Most  Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  D.  D.,  Most  Rev.  Henry  Moeller,  D.  D.,  Rt.  Rev. 
Michael  J.  Hoban,  D.  D..  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  J.  Muldoon,  D.  D..  Rt.  Rev.  Philip  J.  Garrlgan,  D.  D.,  Rt.  Rev.  Paul 
P.  Rhode,  D.  D.,  Rt.  Rev.  Regis  Canevln,  D.  D.,  Secretary.  Executive  Council:  Spiritual  Director — 
Most  Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  D.  D.,  Dubuque,  la.  President — Rev.  John  G.  Beane,  S.  T.  B.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
First  Vice-president — Rev.  Dennis  J.  Kane,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  Second  Vice-President — James  E.  Dougherty, 
Haverford,  Pa.  Third  Vice-President — Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Hackett,  New  York.  Treasurer — Rev.  Maurice  J. 
O'Connor,  D.  D.,  Framingham  Centre,  Mass.  General  Secretary — Thomas  E.  McCloskey,  Danbury,  Conn. 
President  Priests'  League — Very  Rev.  M.  A.  Lambing,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

CATHOLIC    CHURCH    EXTENSION    SOCIETY    OF    THE    U.    S.    OF    AMERICA. 

Headquarters,  MoCormick  Building,  Chicago.  Chancellor — Most  Rev.  George  W.  Mundelein,  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  Chicago.  President— Rt.  Rev.  Francis  C.  KeUey,  D.  D.  Vice-President  <md  General  Secretary 
— Rev.  E.  B.  Led  Vina.  Vice-PresiderU  and  Director  Child  Apostles  and  Director  Order  of  Martha — Rev.  W.  D. 
O'Brien.  Vice-President  and  General  CounseJ— Joseph  D.  Daly.  Treasurer — John  A.  Lynch.  Secretary 
of  the  Board — WaiTen  A.  Cartler.  Superintendent  of  Chapel  Cars — George  C.  Hennessey.  The  only  war 
activity  is  the  supplying  of  chaplains'  mass  kits  for  army  and  navy. 

CATHOLIC    EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Headquarters  of  the  Secretary  General,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Honorary  President — Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. President  General — Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Vice-Presidents  General 
— Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer,  S.  S.,  D.  D.,  Baltimore.  Md.;  Very  Rev.  James  A.  Burns,  C.  S.  C,  LL.  D„  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Brother  Edward,  F.  S.  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Secretary  General — Rev.  Francis  W.  Howard, 
LL.  D.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Treasurer  General — Rev.  Francis  T.  Moran,  D.  D.,  Clevaland,  Ohio.  Executive 
Board — Very  Rev.  John  P.  Fenlon,  S.  S.,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mgr.  J.  B.  Peterson,  Ph.  D.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Mgr.  J.  P.  Chldwlck,  D.  D.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Very  Rev.  J.  P.  O'Mahoney,  C.  S.  V.,  LL.  D.,  Bour- 
bonnais.  III.;  Rev.  M.  A.  Schumacher,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.;  Rev.  F.  P.  Donnelly,  S.  J.,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  John  A.  Dillon,  LL.  D..  Newark,  N.  J.;  Brother  John 
A.  Waldron,  S.  M.,  Clayton,  Mo. 
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RELIGIOUS    DENOMINATIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

In  a  separate  table  appear  the  Roman  Catholic  statistics  for  the  United  States,  by  dioceses. 
y   statistics  of  Ministers,  Phurcbes,  Communicants  or  Members,  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  for  year 
1916  and  published   (1917)   in   the  Bulletin  of  Church  Statistics,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Chiu-ches  of  Christ  in  America.      .    ,      „  ,     ^  „ 

These  statistics  cover  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  exclusively.  Ministers, 
churches,  and  communicants  or  various  denominations  in  foreign  countries  are  deducted  from  the  denomi- 
national totals.    


Denominations. 


ADVBNTIST3: 

Evangelical 

Advent  Christians. . 

Seventh-Day 

Church  of  God 

Life  and  Advent  Union 

Church     of     God    in 

Jesus  Christ 


Total  Adventists . . 
Baptists: 

Bapt.Ohs.  (North) .  . 
Bapt.  Chs.  (South) .  . 
Bapt.  Chs.  (Colored) . 

Six  Principle 

Seventh-Day 

Free 

Freewill 

General 

Separate 

United 

Bapt.  Ch.  of  Christ.  . 

Primitive 

Primitive  (Colored) . . 
Old  Two  Seed  in  the 

SpirltPredestlnarian 
Church    of    God    and 

Saints  of  Christ .  . 


Total  Baptists .  .  . 
Brethren  (Dunkards)  : 

Conservative 

Old  Order 

Progressive 

Seventh-Day  (Ger.) . 


Total  Dun.  Brethren 
Brethren  (Plymouth)  : 

Brethren  (I.) 

Brethren  (II.) 

Brethren  (III.) 

Brethren  (IV.) 


Tot.  Plym.  Brethren 

Brethren  (River)  : 

Brethren  in  Christ .... 

Old  Order,  or  Yorker. . 

United  Zlou's  Children 

Tot.  River  Brethren 
Buddhists: 

Chinese  Temples 

Japanese  Temples .... 

Total  Buddhists. . .  . 
Catholic  Apostolic: 

Catholic  Apostolic 

New  Apostolic 


Tot.  Catholic  Apos.. 

Catholic,  East.  Orth.: 

AcJnenian  Apostolic. .  . 

Russian  Orthodox .... 

Greek  Orthodox 

Syrian  Orthodox 

Serbian  Orthodox 

Roumanian  Orthodox. 
Bulgarian  Orthodox. . . 

Tot.  East.  Catholics 
Catholics,  Western: 
Roman  Catholic  g. . . . 

Polish  Catholic 

Amer.  Old   Catholic. 

Tot.  West.  Catholics 
Christadelphians 


a 


C       8 

828 

558 

34 

C      12 

61 


1,501 


e  8, 
e  15, 
t  13, 


c 

c 

c 

c  1 

c   1 


,572 

,588 

,806 

9 

98 
805 
914 
570 
100 
260 

99 
,500 
,480 

35 

75 


43,911 

3,106 

219 

314 

6 


3.645 


178 
c  24 
c     22 


224 


1 
14 


15 


14 
19 


33 

20 

225 

80 

32 

39 

5 

3 


404 

e  20,050 
37 
42 


20,129 


3 
O 


0     18 

640 

2,036 

22 

c     12 

66 


2,794 


e  9, 
e24, 
f  16, 


c 
c 
c 
c  2 
c 


542 
564 
842 

13 

82 
,110 
834 
560 

76 
196 

93 
,922 
797 


c     55 
c     48 


57,734 

980 
70 

230 
15 


1,295 

c  134 
c  128 
e  81 
c     60 


403 

68 

9 

28 


105 


62 
12 


74 


24 

57 

260 

70 

34 

45 

5 

4 


475 

e  15,362 
45 
40 


15,447 
70 


3  m 


o      ^1 
30,316 

77,724 

800 

c        509 

2,224 


112,054 

1,289,909 

2,779,546 

2.133,635 

731 

8,255 

65,440 

57,231 

34,100 

C    5,180 

C     13,698 

c    6,416 

!  102,311 

c    35,076 

C       781 

c    1,823 


6,534,132 

100,000 

3,500 

24,794 

300 


128,594 


2,933 
4.752 
1,724 
1.157 


10,566 

3,731 
423 
749 


4,903 


c    3,165 


3,165 

c    2,907 
c    2,020 


4,927 

65,000 

100,000 

175,000 

45,000 

76,000 

20,000 

4,500 


485,500 

14,295,225 
20.145 
15,000 


14,330,370 
1,500 


Denominations. 


Christians 

Christian     Catholic: 

(DOWIE) 

Christian  Union 

Church     of     Christ, 

Scientist 

Churches  of   God 

(Winebrennarian)  .  . 
Churches  op  the  Liv- 
ing God  (Col.) : 

Christian  Workers  for 
Friendship 

Apostolic 

Ch.  of  Christ  in  God 

Tot.  Chs.  Liv.  God 
Chur's  op  New  Jer'm: 
General  Convention. . . 
General  Church   


Tot. Chur'sNew  Jer'm 
Church  Transcendent 
Communistic  Societies: 

Shakers 

Amana 


Tot.  Com.  Societies . 

Congregation ALisTS. . . 

Disciples  of  Christ: 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Churches  of  Christ. . . 

Tot.  Dis.  of  Christ.  . 
Evangelical  Bodies: 

Evangelical  Ass'n 

United  Evang.  Church 

T6tal  Evang.  Bodies 
Faith  Associations: 
Apostolic  Faith  Move 

Peniel  Missions 

Metro.  Church  Ass'n. . 
Hephziba  Faith  Ass'n. 
Missionary  Ch.  Ass'u . 
Heavenly  Recruit  Ch. 
Apostolic  Christ'n  Ch. 
Christian  Congrega.  . . 
Voluntary  Miss'y  Soc. 
(Colored) 

Total  Faith  Ass'n .  . 
Free    Christian    Zion 

Church 

Friends: 

Orthodox 

"Hlckslte" 

"Wllburite" 

Primitive 

Total  Friends ."^ 

Friends  of  the  temple  . 

Ger.  Evang.  Prot 

Ger.  Evang.  Synod 

Jewish  Congrega'ns.  . . 
Latter-Dat  Saints:..  . . 

Utah  Branch 

Reorganized  Branch . . 

Tot.  Latter-Day  Saints 
Lutherans: 

General  Synod 

United  Synod  South .  . 

General  Council 

Synodlcal  Conference. 

United  Norwegian.  .  .  . 

(Independent  Synods) 

Ohio 


1,066 
c     36 

365 

2,998 

434 


c  51 
c  30 
c     20 


101 

102 

38 


140 
2 


e  5,974 

6,324 
c  2,100 


8,424 

1,056 
516 


1,572 


30 
29 
36 
35 
55 
19 
26 

11 


241 

c     20 

1,287 

35 

c     47 

c     10 


1,379 
c  3 
c  59 
1,089 
1,084 

2,460 
1,800 


4,260 

1,425 

261 

1,664 

3,268 

650 

669 


s 

a 

o 


1,360 
c     17 

330 

1,499 

484 


44 
16 

9 


68 

128 
22 


150 
3 

6 

7 


13 
e  6,106 

8,533 
c  2,649 


11,182 

1,625 
948 


2.573 


6 
11 

6 
10 
32 
27 
42 

9 


146 

c     15 

748 
160 

C     48 

c 


964 
C  3 
c  66 
1,389 
1.769 

913 
800 


1,713 

1,847 
1,494 
2,427 
3,901 
1.650 


8  C3 

ua 

106,159 
c    5,865 

16,825 

85,096 

28,033 


c  2,676 
c  752 
c       858 


4.286 

8,500 
1.272 


9,772 
148 

233 
c    1,756 


1.989 
e  790,488 

1,177.792 
159,658 


1,337,450 

120,387 
89,530 


209,917 


538 
703 
466 
293 
1.256 
938 
c  4,558 
c   396 

c   425 


9,572 

c  1,835 

97,514 

17,806 

o  3,880 

c   171 


119,371 
c   376 

0  34,704 
274.787 

a  143.000 

345.000 
70.000 


416,000 

360.749 
54,662 
494.989 
827.056 
173,534 


9121   137,190 
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Denominations. 


LuTH. — (Continued) . 

Buffalo 

Hauge's 

Eilseu's 

Iowa 

.       Norwegian 

Danish  in  America 

Icelandic 

Immanuel 

Suoini    (Finnish) . 

Finnisli  Apostolic . 

Flnnisli  National . 

Norwegian  Free . . 
'  Danisli  United ... 
■  Church  of  the  Luth- 
eran Brethren  i .  . 

Ind.  Cqngrcgatlons . 

Total  Lutherans 

Scan.  Evang.  Bodies: 
Swedish    Evan.    Miss 

Covenant 

Swedish    Evan.    Free 

Mission 

Norwegian  Evan.  Free 

Tot.  Scan.  Evan. . . 
Mennonitbs: 

Mennonite 

Bruederhoet 

Amish 

Old  Ainlsh 

Amish  (Conservative) 

Reformed 

General  Conference. . 
Ch.  of  God  In  Christ 

Old  (Wisler) 

Bundes  Conference . 

Defenceless 

Brethren  in  Christ. 
Miscellaneous.' 

Tot.  Mennonltes. . 
Methodists: 

Methodist  Episcopal 
Union  American  M.  E. 
African  Meth.  Epis.  .  : 
African  U.  M.  Epis.. . 
African  M.  E.  Zlon.  .  . 
Methodist  Protestant . 
Wesleyan  Methodist.  . 
Meth.  Epis.  (South)   . 

Cong.  Methodist 

New  Cong.  Methodist. 
Zlon  Union  Apostolic-. . 

Colored  M.  E 

Primitive 

Free  Methodist 

Ref.  Meth.  Un.  Epis. . . 
Ind.  Methodist 

Total  Methodists. . . 


2 
.a 

o 

a 

3 

s 

J3 

35 

44 

160 

290 

5 

26 

600 

1,201 

447 

986 

71 

108 

15 

50 

23 

20 

36 

147 

70 

309 

22 

72 

185 

391 

141 

190 

.   13 

18 

87 

200 

9.847 

15,289 

436 

270 

152 

154 

75 

153 

663 

577 

560 

257 

32 

20 

128 

64 

161 

60 

60 

23 

32 

14 

180 

116 

11 

9 

20 

21 

46 

27 

12 

14 

155 

140 

91 

48 

1,488 

813 

18,763 

28,360 

170 

225 

5,000 

6,000 

200 

125 

3.552 

3,180 

1,410 

2,400 

690 

600 

7,320 

16,993 

337 

333 

c  59 

c  35 

c  33 

C  45 

3,072 

3,196 

74 

94 

1,193 

1,165 

25 

30 

2 

2 

41,800 

62,783 

a  a 
a  °s 

GO 


5,530 
22,906 

1,100 

123,197 

97,586 

14,263 

4,179 
19,000 
15,020 
22,000 

8,000 
28,712 
15,161 

2,000 
27,500 


2,454,334 


40,000 

18.500 
4,400 


62,900 

14,148 
1,033 
9,888 
5,496 
2,619 
1,029 

15,451 
300 
1,421 
2,425 
824 
5.516 
4,646 


64,796 

3,743,031 

20,000 

620,000 

4,000 

568,608 

h  201,110 

20,500 

2,123,785 

15,529 

C     1,782 

c    3,059 

240,798 

8,600 

35,149 

1,172 

1,161 

7,608,284 


Denominations. 


Moravians: 

Moravians.  . 

Union  Boh,  and  Mor. 

Total  Moravians. . . 
Nonsectarian       Bible 

Faith  Churches.  . . 
Pentecostal    Bodies: 
Pentecostal  Church  of 

the  Nazarene 

M>os.  Holiness  Church 

Tot.  Pen.  Bodies. . . 
Presbyterians: 

Northern 

Cumberland 

Cumberland  (Col.).. .  . 

Welsh  Calvinistic 

United 

Southern 

Associate 

Associate  Ref.,  South 
Reformed  (Synod) .... 
Ref.  (Gen.  Synod) .  .  . 
Ref.  (Covenanted)..  .  . 
Ref.  In  the  U.  S.  and 

Canada 


Total  Presbyterians. 

Protestant  Episcopal: 

Protestant  Episcopal. . 

Reformed  Episcopal. . . 

Tot.  Prot.  Episcopal 
Reformed: 

Ref orme(J  (Dutch) .... 
Reformed  (German) .  . 
Christian  Reformed. . . 
Hungarian  Reformed. . 

Total  Reiormed.  .  .  . 

Reformed  Catholic 

Salvation  Army 

Schwenkfelders 

social.brethren 

Soc.  FOR  Eth.  Culture 

Spiritualists 

theosophical  Society. 

Unitarians 

United  Brethren: 

United  Brethren 

United  Brethren  (Old 
Constitution) 


Tot.  United  Brethren . 

Universalists 

Ind.  Congregations.  .  . 


Grand  Total  for  1916. 


.S3 

c 


144 
4 


148 
c     50 


780 
231 


1,011 

9,585 

736 

c  375 

91 

973 

1,861 

7 

112 

128 

16 


13,885 

5,598 
82 


5,680 

775 

1,245 

172 

31 


2.223 
7 

3.225 

6 

15 

7 


504 

1.937 

310 


2,247 
662 
267 


182,843 


3 

o 


126 
21 


147 
0  204 


941 

72 


1,013 

9,784 

1,446 

c   196 

142 

992 

3,437 

13 

156 

113 

17 

1 

1 


16,298 

8,054 
80 


8,134 

724 

1,773 

237 

74 


2.808 

6 

967 

6 

17 

6 

1,500 

174 

472 

3,577 

515 


4,092 
865 
879 


225,321 


20,859 
1,000 


21,859 
0    6,396 


33,419 
2,700 


36,119 

,543.027 

63.735 

:     18.066 

14,668 

156,954 

348.223 

500 

14.282 

8.481 

3,300 

40 

325 


2.171,601 

1,066,970 
11.465 


1,078,435 

131,724 

326.112 

37,207 

19.500 


514.543 

3.250 

28,203 

1.072 

1.262 

2.450 

200.000 

5,861 

I    71,110 

345.705 

21.172 


366.877 
58.300 
48.673 


40.016.709 


Refsrence  marks — (a)  The  figures  for  Jewish  membership  are  from  the  United  States  Census  of  1906, 
(c)  Census  of  1906.  (d)  Decrease,  (e)  Estimated,  returns  for  1916,  not  yet  ready,  (f)  From  American 
Baptist  Year  Book  for  1915.  (g)  The  figures  in  the  third  column  are  85  per  cent,  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion,    (h)   Revised  statistics  not  ready.     (1)  Not  embraced  in  list  of  Lutheran  Church  Year  Book. 


SEATING    CAPACITY    OF    CHURCHES. 

The  total  seating  capacity  of  church  edifices  reported  in  1906,  according  to  the  Census  Bulletin  of 
August  20,  1909,  was  58,536,830,  an  increase  over  1890  of  14,976,767,  or  34.4  per  cent.  The  seating  ca- 
pacity reported  for  the  Protestant  bodies  was  53,282,445:  lor  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  4,494,377;  and 
tor  the  remaining  bodies,  760,008.  The  rate  of  increase  was  practically  the  same  tor  both  the  Protestants 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  being  33.6  per  cent,  lor  the  former,  and  33.3  per  cent,  for  the  latter.  The  increase 
1b  the  seating  capacity  of  churches  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population,  the  seating  capacity  being 
69.2  per  cent,  of  the  population  In  1890,  compared  with  69.5  per  cent,  in  1906. 

The  average  seating  capacity  per  organization  for  the  Protestant  bodies  taken  together  was  317,  and 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  436.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Rom.an  Catholic  Church,  all  the 
denominations  showed  an  average  seating  capacity  considerably  in  exce.ss  of  the  average  membership. 

The  floor  space  of  the  large  cathedrals  of  the  world  Is  as  follows,  in  square  feet:  St.  Peter's,  Rome, 
227,069:  Seville,  Spain,  124.000:  Mllano,  Italy,  107,000;  St.  John  tlie  Divine,  New  York  City,  99,500;  Cologne, 
Germany,  91,464;  St.  Paul's,  London,  84,025;  York,  England,  72,860;  Amiens,  France,  71,208;  St.  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  70,000;  Chartres,  France,  68,200;  Lincoln,  England,  66,900;  Winchester,  England,  64,200; 
Notre  Dame.  Paris.  64,108;  Westminster,  England,  61,729;  St.  Patrick's,  New  York  City,  55,000. 


College  of  Cardinals. 
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APOSTOLIC    DELEGATION. 
His  Excellency,  MOst   Rev.  Giovanni  Bonzanq^  ApostolicDelegate,  1811  Biltmore  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Baltimore,  Md  ......  James  Gibbons,  Cardinal . .  .  1868 

Boston,  Mass W.  H.  O'Connell.  Cardinal .  .  1901 

Chicago,  III George  W.  Mundeleln 1909 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. .  .  .Henry  Moeller 1900 

DubuQue,  Iowa James  J.  Keane .  .  . .  ; 1902 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  .  .  .Sebastian  G.  Messmer 1892 

Kew  Orleans,  La ... .  Vacant 


AB,CHBISHOPS. 
Cons. 


Cons. 
New  York,  N.  Y . . , .  John  M.  Farley,  Cardinal . . .  1895 

Portland,  Ore Alexander  Christie 1898 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  .  .Edniond  F.  Prendergast . . .  .  1897 

St.  Louis,  Mo John  Joseph  Glennou. ....  .1896 

St.  Paui,  Minn John  Ireland 1873 

San  Francisco,  Cal .  .  E.  J.  Hanna 1912 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex..  .J.  B.  Pitaval 1902 


BISHOPS 

Cons 


Albany,  N.  Y Thomas  F.  Cusaek . 1904 

Alexandria,  La Cornelius  Van  de  Ven 1904 

Alton,  111 James  Ryan 1888 

Altoona,  Pa Eugene  A.  Garvey 1901 

B.aker  City.  Ore.  .  .  .Charles  J.  O'Reilly 1903 

Baltimore,  Md O.  B.  Corrigan  (Auxiliary) ..  1909 

Baltimore,  Md T.  J.  Sh.ahan  (Rector,  Cath- 
olic University) 1914 

Belmont,  N.  C Leo  Haid,  O.  S.  B 1888 

Belleville,  III Henry  Althoff 1914 

Blsm.arck,  N.  Dak..  .Vincent  Wehrle,  O.  S.  B 1910 

Boise,  Idaho Vacant 

Boston,  Mass Joseph  G. Ander.son(Auxil'y)  1909 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y C.  E.  McDonnell 1892 

Buffalo,  N.  Y D.  J.  Dougherty 1903 

Burlington,  Vt Joseph  J.  Rice 1910 

Charleston,  S.  C William  T.  Russell 1917 

Cheyenne,  Wyo P.  A.  McGovern 1912 

Chicago,  111 A.J.  McGavick 1899 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  .  .  .John  P.  Farrelly 1909 

Columbus,  Ohio J.  J.  Hartley 1904 

Concordia,  Kan J.  F.  Cunningham 1898 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex. Paul  J.  Nussbaum,  C.  P 1913 

Covington,  Ky Ferdtnand  Brossart 1915 

Crookston,  Minn Timothy  Corbett 1910 

Dallas,  Tex Joseph  P.  Lynch 1911 

Davenport,  Iowa. . . .  James  Davis 1904 

Denver,  Col J.  Henry  Tihen 1911 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.. .  A.  Dowling \ 1912 

Detroit,  Mich John  S.  Foley 1888 

Detroit,  Mich Edward  D.  Kelly  (Auxil'y)  .  1911 

Duluth,  Minn James  McGoIrick 1889 

El  Paso,  Tex A.J.  Schuler 191.") 

Erie,  Pa .  .John  E.  Fitzmaurice 1898 

Fall  River,  Ma.s3 Daniel  F.  Feehan 1907 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.. :  . .  .James  O'Reilly 1910 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind Herman  J.  Alerding 1900 

Galveston,  Tex N.  A.  Gallagher 1882 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.M.  J.  Gallagher 1915 

Great  Falls,  Mont. .  .  M .  Leaihan 1901 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  .  .  . Paul  P.  Rhode 1908 

Harrisburg,  Pa P.  R.  McDevitt 1916 

Hartford.  Ct John  J.  Nilan 1910 

Helena,  Mont John  P.  Carroll 1904 

Indianapolis,  Ind .  .  .  F.  S.  Chatard 1878 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  .  .Joseph  Chartrand  (Coadj.)  .1910 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  .  .Thomas  Lillis 1901 

Kearney,  Neb J.  A.  Duffy 1913 

La  Crosse,  Wis James  Schwebach 1892 


Cons. 

Lead  City,  S.  Dak .  .  .John  J.  Lawler 1910 

Leavenworth,  Kan,. .  Jolm  Ward 1911 

Lincoln,  Neb Vacant 

Little  Rock,  Ark. .  .  .  John  B.  Morris 1906 

Los  Angeles,  Cal...  .John  J.  Cantwell 1917 

Louisville,  Ky Denis  O'Donaghue 1900 

Manchester,  N.  H.. .  G.  A.  Guertin 1907 

Marauette,  Mich .  .  .  Frederick  Eis 1899 

Mobile,  Ala Edward  P.  Allen 1897 

Nashville,  Tenn.  .  .  .Thomas  S.  Byrne 1894 

Natchez,  Miss John  E.  Gunn 1911 

Newark,  N.  J John  J.  O'Connor 1901 

New  Orleans,  La J.  M.  Laval  (Auxiliary) 1911 

New  York,  N.  Y. . .  .Patrick  J.  Hayes(Auxlliary).1914 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. . .  Henry  Gabriels 1892 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  ..J.  H.  Conroy  (Auxiliary)  ...1912 

Oklahoma,  Okla.  .  .  .Theophile  Meerschaert 1891 

Omaha,  Neb J.J.  Harty 1903 

Peoria,  111 Edmund  M.  Dunne 1909 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . .  .J.  J.  McCort  (Auxiliary)  ...1912 

Pittsburgh,  Pa J.  F.  R(.gis  Canevin 1903 

Portland,  Me Louis  S.  Walsh 1906 

Providence,  R.  I M.  Harking 1887 

Providence,  R.  I.. .  .Denis  M.  Lowney  (Auxiry).1917 

Richmond,  Va D.  J.  O'Connell 1908 

Rochester,  N.  Y Thos.  F.  Hickey 1905 

Rockford,  111 Peter  J.  Muldoon 1901 

St.  Augustine.  Fla..  .M.  J.  Curley 1914 

■      "  J.  F.  Busch 1910 

M.  F.  Burke 1887 

Thomas  Grace 1896 

.J.  S.  Glass,  C.  M." 1915 

San  Antonio,  Tex . .  .  John  W.  Shaw 1910 

Savannah.  Ga Benj.  J.  Keiley 1900 

Seattle,  Wash Edward  O'Dea 1896 

Scranton,  Pa M.J.  Hoban 1896 

Sioux  City,  Iowa Philip  J.  Garrigan 1902 

Sioux  FhUs,  S.  Dak.. Thomas  O'Gorman 1896 

Spokane,  Wash A.  F.  Schinner 1905 

Springfield,  Mass.  .  .Thomas  D.  Beaven 1892 

Superior,  Wis J.  M.  Koudellca 1908 

Syracuse,  N.  Y John  Grimes 1909 

Toledo,  Ohio Joseph  Schreraba 1911 

Trenton,    N.J 

Tucson,  Ariz Henry  Gran jon 1900 

Wheeling,  W.  Va P.  J.  Donaliue 1894 

Wichita,  Kan J.  J.  Hennessy 1888 

Wilmington,  Del.. .  .John  J.  Monaghan 1897 

Winona,  Minn Patrick  R.  Heffron 1910 


St.  Cloud,  Minn . 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  .  .  . 
Sacramento,  Cal .  . . 
Salt  Lake  C,  Utah. . 


Pope  Benedict  XV, 

Name.         Office  or  Dignity. 
Cassetta,  Fran- 
cesco  Pref.Cong.Coun. 

De  Lai,  G Sec. Consis. Cong. 

Vannutelli,  V..  .Pref.  Segnatura.. 


COLLEGE    OF    CARDINALS. 

Giacomo  Delia  Chiesa,  born  1854;  year  of  accession, 
CARDINAL    BISHOPS. 


Nation.  Age.   Cons. 


Italian . 

.74. 

.1899 

Italian. 

.02. 

.1907 

Italian . 

.79. 

.1889 

CARDINAL    PRIESTS. 


N.\ME 

Granito, 

Pignatelli 
Vico,  Anthony .  Bp.  Porto  s 
fina 


OfHce  or  Dignity 
Bp.  Albano 


Ru- 


1914. 

Nation.  Age.  Cons. 
Italian... 66...  1911 
Italian.  ..70.  ..1911 


Amette,  L.  A.. . 
Andrieu,  P.P.. 
Arcoverde  de. . . 
Ascalesi ..!...'. 
Bacilieri,  B .  . .  . 

Begin,  L.  N 

BpIIo,  M 

Belmonte,  G.  dl 

Boggiani 

Boschi,  Giulio.  . 
Bourne,  Francis. 
Cagiano, 

de  Azeredo.. 
Cagliero,  John 
Csernoch,  J. . . 
Debourg 


Abp.  Paris 

Abp.  Bordeaux.  . 
Abp.RioJaneiro, 
Abp.  Benevento. 

Bp.  Verona 

Abp.  Quebec. .  .  . 
Patriarch,  Lisb 


1911 
1907 
1905 
1918 
1901 
1914 


Sec.  Holy  Office. 
Abp.  Ferrara. . .  . 
Abp.  Westm'ster, 


Chancellor 

(S.  S.  F.  S.)..  .  , 
Abp.  Strigonia. 
Abp.  Rennes. . 


French . . . 65 . . 
French . . . 66 . . 
Brazilian.. 65. . 

italiaii '.'.  .iz.'. 

Canad'n.  .75. . 

P't'guesc..73.  .*19H 

Italian.  .  .64.  .  .1911 
.1916 
.1901 
.1911 

.1905 
.1915 
.1914 
.19X6 


Italian.  .  .77.  . 
English..  .54.  . 


.  Italian ...  72 . 
.  ItalHu.  .  .79. 
.AU3.-H...63. 


DeCos  yMachoAbp.  Valladolid.. 
DeHornig.B.C.Bp..  Vezsprem.  . 
De     Skrbensky, 

L Abp.  Prague.  . . . 

Dubois Abp.  Rouen. .  . . 

Farley,  JohnM.. Abp.  New  York. 

Ferrari, Andrea. Abp.  Milan 

Francica-Nava, 

G Abp.  Catania.  . 

Fruehwirth,  A 

Gasparri,  P.  . .  .Sec.  of  State.  .  . . 
Gibbons,  James.Abp.  Baltimore., 
Gusmini, 

Giorgio Abp.  Bologna.  . 

Harrera, MartinAbp.  Compos 

de tella 


Spanish.  .77. . 
Austrian. .75. , 

Austrian.. 52. . 

!  American. '73. 
Italian. .  .65. 

Italian. .  .69. 


Italian ...  63 . 
American  .81. 


.1911 
,1912 

.1901 
.1916 
.1911 
.1894 

.1899 
.1915 
.1907 
.1886 

.1915 


Spanish..  80...  1897 


»  Publicly,  1914. 
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COLLEGE   OF    CARDIN AL.S— Continued. 


Name. 
lyaFontaine, 

Patriarch,  Venice 

Logue,  Michael.Abp.  Armagh .  .  . 

Lualdi,  A Abp.  Palermo . . . 

Lucon,  L.  H.  J..Abp.  Rheims..  .  . 

Maffl,  P Abp.  Pisa 

Marini Sec.  Holy  Signa- 
ture  

Martlnclll,  S. . .  Pref.  Cong.  Rites, 

Maurin Abp.  Lyons 

Menendes, 

G.  V.  y Abp.  Toledo 

Mercier,  D ,  .  .  .  Abp.  Mechlin .  .  . 
MerrydelVal.R.Abp.  St.  Peter's.. 
Mistrangelo,  A .  Abp.  Florence. . . 
Netto,  G.  Seb.  .Patriarch  LIsb.*  . 
O'Connell.  Wm. 

H Abo.  Boston .  . .  . 

Piin,  G Abp.  Vienna 

Pompill,  R 

i^sco.Giusep'e.Abp.  Naples. . . . 


Office  or  Dignity.  Nation.  Ase.  Cons. 


1918 

Irish 75...  1893 

Italian.  .  .57.  .  .1907 
French... 73... 1907 
Italian...  57...  1307 


1916 

Italian:.. 67...  1901 
1916 


Spanish. ..63.  ..1914 
Belgian... 64.  .  .1907 
Spanish...  50...  1903 

1915 

P't'gue3e..74. .  .1884 

American  .55. .  .1911 
Aastrian..51.  .  .1914 
Italian.  .  .52.  .  .1911 
Italian.  .  .79...  1893 
CARDINAL 
French.. .69. . .1911 
Italian.  ..59.  ..1911 


BUlot,  L 

Bisleti.  C 

Cagiano    de 

Azevcdo .J?ref. Cong. Relig. Italian.  .  .70. 1905. 

*  Retired. 


Name.         OlQce  or  Dignity.  Nation.  Age.  Cona. 
Ranuzzi   di   Di- 
ane hi  Vlttorio 

Amedeo Majordomo  Vat- 
ican  1916 

Richelmy.Agos- 

tino Abp.  Ttrin Italian.  .  .65. .  .1899 

Rinaldini.  A Italiivu.  .  .71.  .  .1007 

Santos,  E.  R.  y..Abp.  Seville Spanish.  .68.  .  .1911 

Sbarretti, 

Donato A.ssessor  Holy  See 1916 

Scapinelll, 

Rallaele Nuncio  at  Vienna .1915 

Seraflni,  D Tit.  Abp. 

Seleucia Italian. .  .03. .  .1914 

Tonti,  Giulio. . .  Nuncio  at  Lisbon 1915  • 

V\co.  A Italian.  .  .68.  .  .1911 

Von    Bettinger, 

F Abp.  Munich German.  .05..  .1914 

Von  Hartmann, 

F Abp.  Cologne.  .  .German.  .64. .  .1914 

VanRos,sum,W Dutch 61.  .  .1911 

DEACONS. 

Delia  Volpe,  F.. Pref. Cong. Index. Italian  .  .  .71.  .  .1899 

Gasquet,  Aidan.Pres.  Vulg.  Com. English..  .69.  .  .  1914 

Giustini,  F It.nllan.  ..62.  .  .1914 

Lega,  M Italian. .  .55.  .  .1914 


PROTESTANT    CHURCH    HEADS    IN    AMERICA. 

BISHOPS    OF    THE    PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 


Diocese.  ,  Cons. 

Alabama — Charle3MinnegerodeBeckwlth,Selma.l902 
Alaslia — Peter     Trimble     Rowe     (missionary), 

Seattle,  Wash 1895 

Arizona — Julius  W.  Atwood  (miss.).  Phoenix.  .  .1911 
Arkansas — James  R.  Winchester,  Little  Rock. .  .1911 
CaliforQia — William  Ford  Nichols.  San  Francisco.  1890 

"     Sacramento:  W.  H.  Moreland 1899 

"     San  Joaquin:  L.  C.  Sanrord  (miss.),  Fresno.  1911 

*'  Los  Angeles:  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  Pasadena.  1896 
Colorado — ^Charlea  Sanford  Olmstead,  Denver 

"     Western:  Frank  Hale  Touret,  Colo.  Spr'gs 

Connecticut-irChauncey  B.  Brewster,  Hartford. .  1897 

"  E.  C.  Acheson,  Suffragan,  Mlddletowu . . . .  1915 
Dakota,  N. — J.  Pontz  Tyler  (miss.)    Fargo 1914 

"     S.— 

Delaware — Frederick  J.  Kinsman,  Wilmington.  .1908 
District  of  Col. — Washington:  Alfred  Harding . .  .  1909 
Florida — Edwin  Gardner  Weed,  Jacksonville 1886 

"  Southern:  Cameron  Mann  (miss.) ,  Orlando. 1901 
Georgia — Frederick  F.  Reese,  Savannah 1908 

"     Atlanta:  Vacant 

Idaho — James  B.  Funsten  (miss.),  Boise 1899 

Illinois — Chicago:  Charles  Palmerston  Anderson.  1900 

"     Quincy :  M.  Edward  Fawcett 1904 

"  Springfield:  G.  H.  Sherwood.  Rock  Island.  .  1904 
Indiana — Indianapolis:  Joseph  M.  Francis 1899 

"     Michigan  City:  John  H.  White 1895 

Iowa — Theodore  N.  Morrison,  Davenport 1899 

"  Harry  S.  Longley,  Suffragan,  Des  Moines . .  1912 
Kansas — -James  Wise,  Topeka 

"     Salina 

Kentucky — Chaa.  Edward  Woodcock,  Louisville.  1905 

"     Lexington:  Lewis  W.  Burton 1896 

Louisiana — Davis  Sessums,  New  Orleans 1891 

Maine — Benjamin  Brewster,  Portland 1909 

Maryland — John  G.  Murray,  Baltimore 1909 

"     Easton:  William  Forbes  Adams 1875 

Massachusetts — William  Lawrence,  Boston 1893 

■•     Western:  Thomas F.  Davles,  Springfield.. .  1911 

•■     Samuel  G.  BabcocU,  Suffragan,  Boston 1913 

Michigan — Charles  David  Williams,  Detroit 1906 

"     Marquette:  Gershom  M.  Williams 1896 

"  Western:  J.  N.  McCormlck,  Grand  Rapids .  1906 
Minnesota — Minneapolis:  Vacant 1899 

"     Frank  A.  McElwain,  Coadjutor,  Faribault.  1912 

"     Duluth:.  James  D.  Morrison 1897 

Mississippi— Theodore  D.  Bratton,  Jackson 1903 

Missouri — Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,-St.  Louia.  .  .  1867 

"     F.  F.  Johnson,  Coadjutor,  St.  Louis 1905 

"     West:  Sidney  C.  Partridge,  Kansas  City. . .  1900 

Montana — William  F.  Faber,  Helena .1914 

Nebraska — Arthur  L.  Williams,  Omaha 1899 

"     Western:  George  A.  Beecher,  Hastings. . . .  1910 

Nevada — George  C.  Hunting,  Reno 191^ 

New  Hampshire — Edward  M.  Parker.  Concord . .  1906 
NewMexico — F.  B.  Howden  (miss.) ,  Albuquerque.1914 


Diocese.  Cons. 

New  Jersey — Paul  Matthews,  Trenton 1915 

"     Newark :  Edwin  S.  Lines 1903 

"     Wilson  R.  Stearley.  Coadjutor 1915 

New  York — David  H.  Greer,  New  York  City 1904 

"     Chac.  S.  Burch.  Siirtragan,  New  York  City .  1911 

••     Central:  Charles  Tyler  Olmsted,  Utica 1902 

Charles  Fiske,  Coadjutor 1915 

"     Western:  Vacant 

"     Albany:  Richard  H.  Nelson 1902 

"     Long  Island:  Fred'k.  Burgess  Garden  City. 1903 

North  Carolina — Jos.  Blount  Cheshire,  Raleigh. .  1894 
••  E.  Carolina:  T.  C.  Darst,  Wilmington.  .  .  .1915 
"     Asheville:  J.  M.  Horner  (mlssion.ary) 1898 

North  Dakota — John  P.  Tyler,  Fargo 

Ohio — William  Andrew  Leonard,  Cleveland 1889 

•'     Frank  Du  Moulin,  Coadjutor,"  Toledo 1914 

"     Southern:  Boyd  Vincent,  Cincinnati 1889 

"     Theodore  I.  Reese,  Coadjutor,  Columbus.  .1913 

Oklahoma — Francis  K.  Brooke  (miss.),  Guthrie. .  1893 
"     East:  Theo.  P.  Thurston  (miss),  Muskogee.l9H 

Oregon — Walter  Taylor  Sumner,  Portland 1915 

"     Eastern:  R.L. Paddock  (miss.), BakerCity.. 1907 

Pennsylvania — P.  M.  Rhinelander  Philadelphia.. 1911 
"     Thos.  J.  Garland.  Coadjutor,  Philadelphia. .1911 

"     Pittsburgh:  Cortlandt  Whitehead 1882 

"     Bethlehem:  E.  Talbot,  So.  Betnlehem 1887 

"     Harrisburg:  James  H.  Darlington 1905 

"     Erie:  Rogers  Israel 1910 

Rhode  Island — J.  De  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  Providence. .  1911 

South  Carolina — W.  A.  Guerry,  Charleston 1907 

South  Dakota — Hugh  L.  Burleson,  Sioux  Falls.  .1916 

Tennessee — Thomas  F.  Gailor,  Memphis 1893 

Texas — -George  Herbert  Kinsolving,  Austin 1892 

"     Dallas:  Alex.  C.  Garrett     1874 

"     West:  James  S.  Johnston,  Kerrville 1888 

"  Wm.  T.  Capers,  Coadjutor,  San  Antonio. .  .  1914 
•'     North:  Ed.  A.Teraple  (miss.) ,  Amariilo. . .  .  1914 

Utah — Paul  Jones  (missionary).  Salt  Lake  City.  .  1914 

Vermont — Arthur  C.  A.  Hall,  Burlington 1894 

"     George  Y.  Bliss,  Coadjutor  Burlington.  ...  1915 

Virginia — Robert  A.  Gibson,  Richmond 1897 

"     William  C.  Brown,  Coadjutor 1914 

"  Southern:  Alfred  M.  Randolph,  Norfolk. . .  1883 
B.  D.  Tucker.  Coadjr.,  Lyflchb'g. 1906 

West  Virginia — W.  L.  Gravatt,  Charles  Town. . .  189» 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee:  William  Walter  Webb. .  1906 
"     Fond  du  Lac:  Reginald  H.  Weller 1900 

Washington — Olympia:  F.  W.  Keator,  Tacoma.  .1902 
"     Spokane:  Herman  Page 1915 

Wyoming — Nath.  S.  Thomas  (miss.),  Cheyenne..  1909 

Africa — Liberia:  vacant 

Brazil — L.  L.  Kinsolving  (miss.),  Ciaxa,  Brazil. . .  1899 

China — Shanghai:  Fred'k.  R.  Graves  (miss.) ..  .1893 
'*  Hankow:  Logan  H.  Roots  (missionary)..  .1904 
"     Anklng:  D.  Trumbull  Huntington 1912 

Panama  Can.  Zone — A,W.Knlght,Sewanee,Tean.l904 


Sta7'  of  Bethlehem. 
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PROTESTANT   CHURCH    HEADS   IN    AMERICA— Continued. 


JXocese.  ,  ■^J'J^h 

Caba — Hiram  R.  Hulss  (missionafy) 1915 

Japan — Tokio:  Joha  McKim  (missionary) 1904 

••     Kioto:  Henry  St.  G.  Tucker  (miss.) 1912 

Hawaiian  Isl's. — Honolulu:  H.  B.  Restaricls  (miss.)  1902 

Me.\leo — Henry  D.  Aves  (missionary) 1904 

Philippine  Isl's. — Chas.  H.  Breat  (miss.),  Manlla.1901 
Porto  Rico — Chas.  B.  Colmore  (miss.),  San  Juan .  1913 
Ahson    R.    Graces,     late   Bishop    of    Kearney, 

Coronado,  Gal 1890 


TyioCBSB  COTIS 

Arthur  S.  Lloyd.  Pres.  Bd.  of  Miss.,  N.  Y.  City. .  1909 
Wm.  M.  Brown,  late  Bishop  of  Ark.,  Gallon,  O.  .1897 
James  H.  Van  Buren,  late  Bishop  Porto  Rico, 

Indianapolis 1902 

William  C.  Gray,  late  Southern  Florida,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn 1892 

Lemuel  H.  Wells,  late  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Wash  .1892 
Albion  W.  Knight,  late  Bishop  of  Cuba,  Sewanee, 
Tenn 1904 


BISHOPS   OF   THE   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL    CHXTRCH. 


Residence.  Elected. 

*John  H.  Vincent. . .  .Chicago.  Hi 1888 

*  James  M.Thoburn..  Miss.  Bis.,  Meadville,  Pa..  1888 

*Earl  Cranston Washington,  D.  C 1896 

*Joseph  C.  Hartzell.  .Miss.  Bis..  Blue  Ash,  Ohio.. 1896 

*John  W.  Hamilton. .  Washington,  D.  C 1900 

Frank  W.  Warne.  . .  .Miss.  Bis.,Lucknow,  Indla.1904 

Joseph  F.  Berry Philadelphia.  Fa 1904 

Wm.  F.  McDoweU... Washington.  D.  C 1904 

James  W.  Bashford.  .Peking,  China.  .  .-. .1904 

William  Burt Buffalo,  N.  Y 1904 

Luther  B.  Wilson N:w  York  City,  N.  Y.  .  .  .1904 

*Thomas  B.  Neely. ..  Philadelphia.  Pa 1904 

*Isaiah  B.  Scott Miss.  Bis..  Nashville.  Tenn.1904 

John  E.  Robinson.  .  .Mi3s.Bis..BangrJore.India.  1904 
*Merriman  C.  Harris.  Miss.  Bis.,  Tokio,  Japan. . .  1904 

William  F.  Anderson. Cincinnati,  Ohio 1908 

John  L.  Nuelsen Zurich.  Switzerland 1908 

William  A.  Quayle. .  .St.  Louis,  Mo 1908 

"Wilson  S.  Lewis Foochow,  China 1908 


Residence.  Elected. 

Edwin  H.  Hughes Boston.  Mass 1908 

Frank  M.  Bristol ....  Chattanooga,  Tenn 1908 

Homer  C.  Stuntz. .  .  .Omaha,  Neb 1912 

Theo.S.  Henderson.  .Detroit,  Mich 1912 

William  O.  SheparcJ. .  Kansas  City,  Kan 1912 

Francis  J.  McConnell. Denver,  Col 1912 

Frederick  D.  Leete..  .Atlanta,  Ga 1912 

Richard  J.  Cooke. . .  .  Helena.  Mont 1912 

Wilber  F.  Thirkield. .  New  Orleans.  La 1912 

John  W.  Robinson..  .Miss.  Bis..  Bombay,  India.. 1912 

Herbert  Welch Seoul,  Korea 1916 

Thomas  Nicholson. .  .Chicago.  Ill 1916 

A.  W.  Leonard San  Francisco,  Cal 1916 

M.  S.  Hughes Portland.  Ore 1916 

W.  F.  Oldham Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. .  1916 

C.  B.  Mitchell St.  Paul.  Minn 1916 

Frank  Hamilton Pittsburgh,  Pa 1916 

A.  P.  Camphor Miss.  Bis.,  Monrovia,  Lib. .1876 

E.  S.  Johnson Miss. Bis.. Umtali,  R'a,  S. A.  1876 


*  Retired. 


BISHOPS    OF   THE   METHODIST    EPISCOPAL   CHURCH    SOUTH. 


E.  R.  Hendrix Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 

J.  S.  Key Sherman,  Tex 

W.  A.  Candler ,  Atlanta,  Ga 

.H.  C.  Morrison Leesburg,  Fla 

E.  E.  Hoss Muskogee,  Okla — 

•James  Atkins Waynesville.  N.  C. 

■Collins  Denny Richmond.  Va. 


,1886 
.1886 
.1898 
.1898 
.1902 
.1906 
.1910 


W.  B.  Murrah Memphis.  Tenn 1910 

John  C.  Kilgo Charlotte,  N.  C 1910 

Walter  R.  Lambuth.. Nashville.  Tenn 1910 

R.  G.  Waterhouse . . .  Los  Angeles,  Cal 1910 

Edwin  D.  Mouzon.  ..Dallas,  Tex 1910 

James  H.  McCoy Birmingham,  Ala 1910 


Th»  next  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  will  be  held   May.  1918,  at 

The  Bishops  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon  Church  are:  J^  W.  Hood.  Fayettevllle,  N.  C.: 
•C.  R.  Harris.  Salisbury,  N.  C;  Alexander  Walters.  New  York  City;  G.  W.  Clinton,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  J.  W. 
Alstork,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  J.  S.  Caldwell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  G.  L.  Black  well,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  J. 
Warner,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  L.  W.  Kyles,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  R.  B.  Bruce,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  W.  L.  Lee,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  G.  C.  Element.  Louisville.  Ky. 

BISHOPS   OF   THE   AFRICAN    METHODIST    EPI.SCOPAL    CHURCH. 

Bishop  J.  S.  Flipper,  D.  D.,  401  Houston  Street. 


WUberforce,  Ohio. 

D.,  17  North  Hill  Street, 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bishop  J.  Albert  Johnson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bishop  W.  H.  Heard,  1426  Rockland  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bishop  John  Hurst,  D.  D.,  1808  McCuUough 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bishop  W.  D.  Chappelle,  D.  D.,  1208  Harden 
Street,  Columbia.  S.  C. 

Bishop  Joshua  H.  Jones.  D.  D.,  Wilborlorce.  Ohio. 

Bishop  James  M.  Connor,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Bishop  I.  N.  Ross.  D  D.,  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

BishopW.W.  Beckett.  D.  D.  Sierra  Leone.W.  Africa. 


Bishop  B.  T.  Tanner,  D.  D„  2908  Diamond  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bishop  B.  F.  Lee,  D.  D. 

Bishop  Evans  Tyree,  D 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bishop  C.  S.  Smith,  D.  D.,  35  East  Alexandrian 
Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bishop  C.  T.  ShaSer,  D.  D.,  Forest  Avenue,  Chi- 
-cago.  111. 

Bishop   L.   J     Coppin,    D.    D.,    1913    Bainbrldge 
■Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bishop  H.  B.  Parks,  D.  D.,  3312  Calumet  Ave- 
jiue,  Chicago.  111. 

The  Bishops  ol  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  L.  H.  Ilolsey,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Isaac  Lane. 
(Ret.)  Jackson,  Tenn.;  R.  S.  William.s,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Ellas  Cottrell,  Holly  Springs,   Miss.;    C.  H    Phillips, 
ISIashville,  Tenn.;  M.  J.  Jamison,  Leigh,  Tex.;  R.  A.  Carter.  Atlanta,  Ga.;  N.  C.  Cleaves,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
BISHOPS   OF   THE    REFORMED   EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 

Samuttl  Fallows Chicago,  lU.  I  Willard  Brewing .Toronto.  Can. 

Robert  L.  Rudolph New  York  City.  1  Arthur  L.  Pengelley Charleston,  S.  C. 

Archbishop  Platon  Rozhdestvensky  of  North  America,  and  Bishop  Innocent,  of  Alaska,  represent  the 
■Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  Archimandrite  Raphael.  New  York,  the  Syrian  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

UNIVERSITY    FORUM    OF    AMERICA. 

An  educational  institution  of  travelling  professorships  of  eminent  men  of  acMon  and  original  investi- 
gators, whose  lectures  are  based  on  personal  experience  and  observation.  The  lectures  are  delivered  before 
the  leading  universities,  colleges,  and  other  educational  bodies  throughout  North  America,  Europe,  and 
In  other  parts  of  the  world.  ....  .       .       ,,  .»,         ,,      v..  ^ 

The  forum  acts  as  a  standing  committee,  a  bureau  of  mformation,  a  clearing-house  through  which 
universities  and  colleges  raav  promptly  and  readily  secure  national  leaders  to  speak  at  first-hand  and 
•authoritatively  concerning  tlieir  particular  line  of  life-work  and  activity.  ,         ^      ^ 

Meetings  in  New  York  City  are  held  weekly  on  Tuesday  evenings.  President — Alexander  Cumming, 
316  West  88th  Street,  New  York  City. . 

STAR    OF    BETHLEHEM. 

Star  of  Bethlehem — Ancient  and  Illustrious  Order  of  and  Knights  and  Ladies  of.  Chartered  at 
Phil.idelphia  1869;  lodges,  172;  members.  21.110;  sickness  benefits  paid.  $522,000.  Officers:  Emt.  Grand 
■Commander,  Frank  C.  Relchlln.  Detroit.  Mich.;  Emt.  Grand  Vice-Commander.  Henry  Reimann,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  Emt.  Grand  Scribe-Treasurer,  Thomas  J.  Crowe.  926  Cass  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Eastern  Stab  Benevol.ent  Fund — (Insurance  Auxiliary)  2.306  members;  death  benefits  paid,  $171,018. 
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Church  Merabershi'p  at  Large. 


CHURCH    MEMBERSHIP    AT    LARGE. 

ANGLICAN    COMMUNION. 


Communi- 
cants and 
Adherents. 

Communi- 
cants and 
Adherents. 

England  and  Wales 

16,750,000 

750,000 

6,000,000 

United  States  and  Missions ■,■■■■■ 

Total 

3.258,267 

Scotland  and  Trpland 

British  Colonies,  Canada,  Australia,  etc , . 

26.758,267 

BAPTIST     COMMUNION — (Communicants  from  Amencaii  Baptist   Year  Book.) 


America,  United  States, 

America 

Europe. ............... 

Asia 


Canada,  South 


18,425,304 

1,852,956 

688,474 


Africa 

Australasia . 


Totals . 


44,973 
90,504 


21,002,211 


CONGREGATIONAI..     COMMUNION — .(Communicants  from  Conor emtional   Year  Book.) 


United  States,  Canada,  Missions. 

Grfeiit  Britain  and  Ireland 

Australasia 


2,662,464 

1,480,134 

63.687 


Missions  m  Asia  and  Africa. 
Totals 


148,887 


4,355,172 


LUTHERAN     COMMUNION — (All  items  from  Lenker's  statement  except  United  States . ) 


United  States  (1916) 

7,363,002 
40,000,000 
10,463,000 
3,460,000 
4,590,000 
1,310,000 
1,042,000 

Asia 

412,000 
431  000 

Africa 

Oceania  (Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.). . . 
South  America 

Scandinavia 

244,000 

Finland  and  Poland 

770  000 

Russia  (other  parts  than  FinVd  &  Pol'd) . . 

British  America 

424  396 

Hungary 

Austria,  France,  Holland.  British  Isles.  . 

Total 

70,509,398 

METHODIST 

COMMUNION 

United  States,  Canada  and  Missions. 

25,277,685 

Australasia 

873,040 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Missions .  . 

6,267,605 

Total 

32.418.330 

PRESBYTERIAN    AND    REFORMED    COMMUNION 
(All  items  except  first  from  Presbyterian  Year  Book,  1917  ) 


United  States  (1916) 

8,058,432 

943,457 

887,166 

310,077 

3,750,722 

5.000.000 

2,500,000 

3,000.000 

1,700,000 

France     

1,000.000 

Canada 

Other  countries  in  Europe 

1,050,000 

England  and  Wales 

Africa 

1,000,000 

Ireland 

Asia 

600.000 

Scotland ; 

Australasia 

900,000 

Germany ^ 

South  America 

100,000 

Holland          .    . 

Total 

Hungary , 

30,799.854 

Switzerland 

SUMMARY. 


Anglican  Communion 

Baptist  Communion 

Cohgregational  Communion . 
Lutheran  Communion 


Communicants . 


26,758,267 

21,002,211 

4,355,172 

70,509,398 


Methodist  Communion 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Communion. 


Total . 


Communicants. 


32.418,330 
30.799,854 


185,843.232 


"^ 

NET    GAINS 

IN    COMMUNICANTS,     1890-1915 

1915. 

1890. 

Net 
Gains  in 
?5  Years. 

1915. 

1890. 

Net 
Gains  in 
25  Years. 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Southern  Baptist 

Methodist  Epls'l  South . . . 

Baptist  (Colored) 

Presbyterian,  Northern .  . 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Baptist,  North 

Protestant  Episcopal .... 
Lutheran  Syuodical  Conf . 

Congregationallst 

African  Methodist  Epis'l . 

14,079,493 

3,657,594 

2,685,552 

2,072,035 

2.133,635 

1,495,157 

1,133,739 

1,252,633 

1,040,896 

821,.386 

780,418 

620,000 

6,231,417 

2,240,354 

1,280,066 

1,209,976 

1,348.989 

788,224 

641,051 

800,450 

532,054 

357,153 

512.771 

452,725 

7,848,076 
1,417,240 
1,403,486 
862,059 
784,646 
706,933 
492,688 
452,183 
508,842 
464.233 
267.647 
167,275 

African  Meth.  Epis.  Zion . 
Lutheran  General  Council 
Lutheran  General  Synod . 

United  Brethren 

Presbyterian  (South)  .... 
Latter  Day  Saints.  Utah  . 
Reformed  (German) . 

Totals 

All  other  bodies     

Grand  total 

568,608 
470,771 
356,072 
339,215 
332,339 
330.000 
320,459 

34,490,002 
4,780,038 

349,788 
324,846 
164,640 
202,474 
179,721 
114,352 
204,018 

17,965,069 
2,653,238 

218,820 
145,925 
191.432 
136,741 
152.618 
185,648 
116,441 

16,524.933 
2  126,800 

39.270.040 

20,618  307 

18,651  733 

NET    GAINS    IN     COMMUNICANTS    GROUPED 


In  25 

In  25 

1915. 

1890. 

Years. 

1915. 

1890 

Ve.ara. 

Catholics,  3, bodies ...... 

14.109,638 

6,240,602 

(,869,036 

Latter-DaySaints.  2  bod's 

•    397.000 

166,125 

230  875 

Methodist,  16  bodies..   .  . 

7,472,108 

4,589.284 

2,882,824 

Onlted  Bi'ethreh.  2'  bodies 

360,387 

225,281 

135,106 

Baptists,  15  bodies 

6,402,253 

3,717,969 

2,684,284 

Evancellcal-  2  bodies. .    .  . 

205,255 

133,313 

71942 

Lutherans  20  bodies 

2,434.184 

1,231,072 

1,203.112 

Friendsi  4  bodies.  .  j.*.  .  i ., 

120,712 

107,208 

13,504 

Presbyterians,  12  bodies  . 

2,104,039 

1.278,332 

825,707 

Brethren     (.Dunkards)..  4 

Disciples  of  Christ.  2  bod's 

1,293,397 

641,051 

652,346 

bodies.'  '..;...    ,,•.... 
Adventista  6  bodies 

123,844 

73,795 

50.049 

Epls  1,  Protest't,  2  bodies 

1,051,696 

540,509 

611.187 

106,347 

60,491 

45,856 

Reformed,  4  bodies   

502,602 

309,458 

193,144 

East'n  Orthodox,  7  bodies 

467,500 

13,9,39 

453,561 

Totals 

37,150,962 

19.328,429 

17,822,533 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  Reformed  Church  in  America.       491> 

~  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  AT  LARGE — Continued. 

SUNDAY    SCHOOLS. 
I  Scholars*  .Scliolars  t 


Baptist  group 

Congregational 

Disciple  group 

Brethren  (Dunkards). 
Evangelical  bodies .  .  . 

Friends  group 

German  Evangelical. . 
Lutlieran  group 


486,923 
51,404 

306.236 
65,630 
64,771 
16,038 
18,585 

230,798 


3,385,837 
689.493 
940.767 
144,205 
279,769 
69,799 
134,091 

1,013. .584 


Mennonite  group 

Methodist  group 

Presbyterian  group. . . . 

Reformed  group 

Protestant  Episcopal. . 
United  Brethren  group 
Roman  Catholic 


Scholars.*  Scholars. t 


8,297 

2,745,533 

419,796 

93,457 

18,646 

127,481 

1,368,465 


53J219 

7,218.463 

1,930.971 

455,005 

482,997 

428,801 

2,850,000 


*  Gain  in  ten  years,    t  Total  in  1916. 


FOLLOWERS    OF    THE 


THE 

VARIOUS 


WORLD'S    RELIGIONS. 

CREEDS — (According  to  Whltaker'a  Almanac,  London,  1917.) 


564,510,000 
300,830.000 
221.825,000 
210,540,000 
158,270,000 
138,031,000 

Shintoists 

25,000,000 

Jews... 

12,205,000 
15,280,000 

Unclassified 

Grand  total 

1,081,981,000 

Buddhists 

DIVISIONS    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

Roman  Catholic I     272,860.0001  IProtestant i     171,650,000 

Eastern  Orthodox 120,000,000  

I I'     Total I     564,510,000 

OF    CHRISTIANS   AND    JEWS. 


Roman 
Catholic. 

Eastern 
Orth'dox 

Pl-otes- 
tant. 

Jews. 

Roman 
Catholic. 

Eastern 
Orth'dox 

Protes- 
tant. 

Jews. 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

N.  America. . 

183,760,000 
5,500,000 
2,500,000 

36,700,000 

98,000,000 

17,200,000 

3.800,000 

1,000.000 

93,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,?50,000 

65,000,000 

9,250,175 

'    500,000 

400,000 

2,000,000 

S  America.  . 
Oceania .... 

Total8.  .  .  . 

36,200,000 
8,200,000 

400.000 
4,600,000 

35,00? 
25,00! 

272,860,000 

120,000.000 

171,650,000 

12.205,004 

TOTALS    BY 

CONTINENTS. 

Christi- 
anity. 

Other 
Faiths. 

Totals. 

Christi- 
anity. 

Other 
Faiths. 

Totals. 

374,760,000 

28,700,000 

9,050,000 

102,700,000 

14,050,175 
863,500,000 
149,871,000 

10.235,000 

388.810.000 
892,200,000 
158,921.000 
112,935.000 

South  America 
Oceania  

Totals 

36,600.000 
12,700.000 

1,400,000 
42,925,000 

38,000,000 

Asia 

55.625,000 

North  America. . . 

564,510,000 

1.081.981.000 

1,646.491.000 

BAPTIST  WORLD  ALLIANCE. 

President — Rev.  R.  S.  McArthur,  D.  D.,  New  York,    European  Secretary^ 
A.,  London.    American  Secretary — Rev.  R.  H.  Pitt,  D.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Rev.  L.  A.  Crandall,  D.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Rev.  J   H.  Shakespeare,  M. 
Chairman  American  Executive— 


BAPTIST   YOUNG    PEOPLE'S    UNION    OF    AMERICA. 

President — H.  B.  Osgood,  Chicago,  III.  Vice-Presidents — VV.  Fred  Reynolds.  Brockville,  Ont. ;  A.  H. 
Vautier,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  W.  Riehl,  Louisville,  Ky.  Recording  Secretary — George  W.  Wason.  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.     Headquarters,  125  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.     War  activities  are  thus  stated: 

1 — Co-operation  with  the  United  States  Food  Adniinistration.  2— Furnishing  copies  oJ  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Baptist  boys  who  have  been  cal  ed  into  service.  3 — Co-operation  with  the  Committee  on 
Temperance  for  camps  and  cantonments  in  the  homeland  and  in  France.  4 — Pushing  tlie  work  ol  keeping 
in  touch  at  home  and  abroad.  5 — Co-operation  with  the  various  war  committees  as  formed  by  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  Baptist  Conventions. 

At  the  Detroit  Convention  the  following  recommendation  in  the  Board  of  Managers'  report  was  unani- 
mously adopted:  "In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  our  fine  young  people  who  offer  themselves  for 
some  form  of  Christian  service  (Ministry,  Missionary,  etc.)  are  lost  sight  of  by  the  churches  and  the  de- 
nomination because  of  inadequate  plans  for  keeping  in  touch  with  these  young  people,  we  wish  to  recommend 
the  organization  of  'Baptist  Volunteers'  ae  an  auxiliary  to  the  Baptist  Young  Peoples'  Union  of  America, 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Union  to  be  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  auxiliary.  "The  purpose  of  this 
organization  will  be  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  these  young  people  by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  in  order 
to  hold  them  to  the  ideal  ol  Christian  service  to  which  they  have  given  themselves.  ' 


NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    THE    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCHES    OF    THE 

UNITED    STATES. 

14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Moderator — Rev.  Wllliara  Horace  Day.  First  Assistant  Moderator 
— Rev.  William  E.  Barton.  Second  Assistant  Moderator-^Kcv.  ll&voXd  M.  Kingsley.  Secretary — Rpv. 
Hubert  C.  Herring.  Assistant  to  Secretarv-r-Rev .■  O.  K.  Harris.     Treasurer —^Vlev.  John  J.  Walker. 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN   MISSIONS   REFORMED'  CHURCH    IN   AMERICA. 

25  East  Twenty-second  Street,  Nevv  York.  President — Rev.  Henrv  E.  Cobb,  D.  D.  Secretary — Rev. 
W;  I.  Chamberlain,  Ph.  D.  Treasurer — Howell  S.  Bennet,  25  East  Twenty-Second  Street,  New  York. 
Special  War  Activities:  War  Service  Commission  in  co-operation  with  War  Time  Commission,  Federal 
Council  of  Churches.  .  Chairman — Rev.  Oscar  M.  Voorhees,  D.  D.  Secretary — Rev.  Abram  Dury«o.  25 
East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 
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Roman  Catholic  Statistics  for  the  United  States. 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC    STATISTICS    FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES, 

(T.Uese  figures  are  Irom  irie  OfHcial  Catholic  Directory  for  1917,  copyrighted  Dy  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.) 


ARCH- 
dioceses, 
Dioceses, 

VlCAIHATBS- 

Apostolic. 


BaJtiniore. . . 

Boston 

Chicago .... 
Cincinnati .  . 
Dubuque.  .  . 
MiliYaukae. . 
New  Orleans 
New  York .  . 
Oregon  City. 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louis.  . . . 
St.  Paul .... 
S.  Francisco. 
Santa  Fe. . . . 

Albany 

Alexandria. . 

Alton 

Altoona 

Baker  City. . 
Belleville .  .  . 
Bismarck . . . 

Boise 

Brooklyn .  . . 

Buffalo 

Burlington. . 
Charleston . . 
Cheyenne  . . 
Cleveland  . 
Columbus..  . 
Concordia.. . 
Corp.  Chrlsti 
Covington.  . 
CrooKston  . . 
Dallas  .... 
Davenport. 

Denver 

Des  Moines  . 

Detroit 

Duluth .'.... 
Ei  Paso .    ... 

i!;rle 

tall  River  . . 

1'  argo 

Ft  Wayne. . 
Ciaiveston..  . 
O.  Rapids  . . 
Great  Falls.. 
Green  Bay .  . 
Havrisburg.  . 
Hartford. . . . 

Helena 

Indianapolis. 
Kansas  City 
Kearney  . .  . 
La  Crosse. . . 

Lead  

Leaven w  rtn 

Lincoln 

Little  Rock. . 
Louisville. . . 
Manchester 
Marquette.  . 

Mobile 

Monterey. . 
Nashville  . . 
Natchez .... 
Newark  ...  . 
Ogdensburg . 
Oklahoma-  . 

Omaha 

Peoria. ,.-. . . 
Pittsburgh . . 
Portland .... 
Providence. . 
Richmond.. 
Rochester.  . 
Rockford .  .  . 
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a 

8 

Ch 

o 
n 

!i 

% 

J3 
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2 

B 
? 

m 

a 
o 

>* 

fe 

"•2 

XI  a> 

o 

a 
1 

a 

s 
Is 

o  o 

S 

•O  m 

.if 

< 
*1 

33 
1 

O 

OPJ 

75 

H 

16 

M 

11 

19 

94 

602 

144 

219 

830 

» \ 

1 

737 

248 

37 

285 

1 

165 

4 

8 

103 

1 

846 

331 

19 

350 

5 

347 

11 

25 

260 

372 

181 

34 

215 

2 

222 

5 

16 

123 

253 

i72 

61 

233 

1 

11 

93 

427 

224 

73 

297 

2 

246 

4 

9 

162 

1 

319 

146 

126 

272 

2 

94 

9 

13 

92 

*l 

1 

1.1 10 

312 

76 

387 

8 

1.057 

23 

46 

183 

148 

84 

44 

108 

1 

30 

3 

13 

38 

1 

726 

279 

49 

328 

5 

236 

3 

14 

109 

554 

241 

47 

288 

12 

722 

7 

17 

185 

345 

206 

05 

271 

1 

219 

1 

10 

97 

401 

127 

61 

188 

3 

196 

7 

24 

48 

87 

45 

300 

345 

3 

7 

25 

252 

137 

46 

183 

1 

3 

49 

40 

25 

51 

76 

2 

5 

18 

198 

117 

44 

161 

2 

20 

2 

5 

66 

129 

87 

21 

108 

1 

45 

1 

9 

42 

27 
133 

75 

21 

100 

46 

25 
30 

88 

46 
130 
134 

6 
3 

6 
79 
10 

1 

63 

541 

32 
215 

61 
14 

93 
229 

6 
13 

9 
113 

2 

290 

3 

424 

190 

31 

221 

2 

176 

5 

10 

127 

104 

70 

33 

103 

2 

14 

3 

6 

21 

1 

23 

22 

382 

14 

17 

3.94 

19 
24 
31 

33 

41 

225 

5 
1^ 

8 

2 

129 

1 

80 

8 

170 

96 

38 

134 

1 

161 

1 

3 

59 

100 

59 

35 

94 

1 

1 

32 

48 

29 

82 

111 

1 

4 

22 

87 

42 

95 

133 

60 
38 
57 
92 

21 
35 
63 
29 

81 

73 

110 

121 

10 
2 

12 
6 

40 

8 

32 

46 

1 

174 

88 

133 

221 

1 

15 

2 

5 

31 

79 
311 

57 
170 

31 
72 

88 
242 

2 
5 

21 
100 

2 

124 

6 

61 

42 

42 

84 

1 

11 

47 
179 

28 
106 

50 
64 

78 
160 

3 

7 

9 

47 

2 

166 
102 

74 
86 

21 
92 

95 

178 

4 
8 

30 
22 

253 

130 

39 

169 

2 

229 

2 

11 

95 

101 

56 

60 

116 

25 

3 

10 

40 

162 

59 

228 

108 

34 

156 

107 
62 

74 

215 

96 

230 

4 
4 
1 

86 

8 

106 

2 

113 

74 

12 

86 

2 

44 

389 

195 

46 

241 

3 

386 

5 

86 

82 

42 

49 

91 

1 

3 

IS 

242 

142 

58 

200 

4 

150 

2 

9 

119 

>   127 

76 

31 

107 

2 

9 

51 

51 

38 

47 

85 

I 

3 

11 

216 

144 

84 

228 

1 

2 

85 

47 
168 

29 
93 

94 
36 

123 
129 

1 

3 

7 
56 

2 

88 
77 

76 
46 

59 
61 

135 
107 

3 

7 

26 
45 

2 

18 

2 

207 

109 

56 

165 

3 

15 

83 

144 

77 

32 

109 

] 

2 

38 

102 
131 

76 
57 

52 
46 

128 
103 

3 

8 

26 
36 

29 

3 

276 

128 

85 

213 

40 

1 

16 

43 

55 

31 

28 

59 

1 

5 

25 

48 

41 

69 

110 

1 

4 

36 

,  474 

197 

44 

241 

106 

6 

12 

131 

.  144 

.   93 

63 

156 

.1.  !i 

;12 

,  19 

106 

66 

87 

163 

.  i 

^  2, 

:  41 

.  161 

.  110 

.  42 

162 

f  ■  3 

.  72 

223 

V  156 

77 

233 

1  4 

H 

74 

-  652 

..  295 

57 

352 

3 

142 

v» 

•  6 

175 

150 

81 

69 

150 

.  .  . 

1 

11 

50 

229 

..  91 

1!) 

110 

» 

.  6 

,  41 

70 

37 

52 

89 

2 

4 

28 

216 

109 

42 

151 

2 

333 

2 

62 

110 

72 

22 

94 

1 

31 

60 

■a  *■ 
0< 


28.127 
60,915 
114.092 
31,818 
14,923 
37,742 
21,800 
88,176 
t6,318 
81,724 
33,809 
24,829 
12.597 
t3.245 
20,080 

1,713 

10.524 

10.794 

739 

10,212 

2,130 
tl.448 
63,327 
37,522 

7,159 

759 

371 

48,011 

13,311 

4,583 
t2,079 

7,762 

1,124 
t5.296 

6.015 
t7,584 

2,683 
42,839 

3.227 

1.894 
11,522 
13.106 
t2.915 
20,882 

5,312 
18.324 
1 1,200 
23.561 
10.536 
38.648 
t7.043 
19.190 
t7,321 
1 1.324 
11.271 

1.086 

6.700 
t2.438 

3.403 

.  13.734 

17,410 

t8,133 

t5.406 

9.001 

4,135 

t4.736 

60,331 

■!  4.424 

<;it4,9ai 

9.937 

V  13,121, 

56,970 

.16,661 

1-21,1101 

4.87i) 
22.522 

5,714 


o,>. 

o_^ 

13 
10 

9 
4 
1 
6 
9 
9 
3 
15 
6 
3 
5 
2 
5 


a 
« 

a 


1.572 
973 

2,680 
689 
230 
615 

1,076 

2,399 
373 

3,340 
731 
4)1 

1,163 
195 

1,044 


209 
170 


169 


3,450 

1,207 

230 


808 

295 

60 

60 

204 


100 

85 

720 


1  005 
110 


290 
759 
156 
256 
80 
290 
175 
481 
303 
600 
141 
160 
330 


178 
15 
250 
90 
162 
465 
897 
100 
462 

1,417 
361 
114 

1,322 

230 

70 

128 

123 

1,664 
490 

ft? 
473 
107 


■21 

ei  O 


270,000 

900,000 

,150.000 

210.000 

111.500 

265.000 

513.000 

,219,920 

60.000 

700.000 

420.000 

265,000 

300,000 

140,673 

210.000 

36.700 

87.000 

127.000 

7  173 

71,8.38 

34,500 

16.000 

793.000 

321.000 

87.024 

9.400 

15.000 

416.000 

101.179 

33.345 

85.000 

68.000 

24.600 

34,500 

66.675 

110987 

34,256 

386,000 

67.541 

81.290 

126.000 

176.778 

69.871 

126.211 

68.000 

145,000 

31.000 

149,299 

85,000 

608,498 

70,200 

129,044 

70,000 

18,645 

118,500 

26.000 

60.000 

31.138 

23.000 

113.686 

134,000 

100,000 

46,500 

178,233 

19.000 

28.495 

542,000 

98.000 

42.278 

65.650 

115.650 

550.000 

133.627 

276,000 

42,200 

169,588 

58,199 


*  Cardinal,  t  Including  academies. 


Religious  Education  Association. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  UNITED  ST ATES.— Continued. 


Arch- 
dioceses, 

DlOCEJJES, 
VlCARUTES- 

Apostolic. 

a 
o 

a 

CO 

'3 
ja 

c 

t- 

< 

a 

•a 

96 

Churches   With 
Resid  ni  Priests. 

1 

§1 
O  a 

S3 

is 

Total  Churches. 

■c 
a 

1 

2 
a 

"O 
3 

0 
s 

u    . 
0  en 
~  >. 
0  0 

oca 

s 
a 

0)    . 
■g  CO 

OH 

5 

rn 

o< 

a 

a 
& 
0 

2  . 

Catholic 
Population. 

Sacramento . 
St.  A  gustine 
St.  Cloud .  . . 
St.  Joseph  .  . 
Salt  Lake. .  . 
San  Antonio. 
Savannah . . 
Scranton .... 
Seattle.  .... 
Sioux  City.  . 

72 

56 
162 

94 

28 
168 

64 
277 
139 
139 
126 

74 
404 

93 
157 
163 
213 

61 
105 
108 

57 
117 

44 
147 

48 
26 
97 
63 
15 
82 
22 

175 
/3 

105 

101 
44 

180 
61 
93 
93 

134 
31 
65 
82 
30 
81 
20 

147 

10,190 

66 
50 
32 
44 
14 
91 
34 
56 
65 
38 
86 
42 
28 
75 
38 
29 
52 
45 
56 
68 
18 
41 
39 

5,330 

104 

76 
129 

97 

29 
173 

56 
231 
138 
143 
187 

86 

_208 

•  136 

131 

122 

186 

76 
121 
160 

48 
122 

59 
147 

"i 

1 
1 

"2 
1 

58 
6 

■■■34 
32 



1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
5 

3 
1 
3 

1 
1 
4 
2 

7 
11 
2 
3 
2 

16 
7 
3 

13 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
6 
5 
3 
2 
2 
2 

11 

19 
33 
29 

3 
61 
17 
83 
28 
63 
30 
15 
69 
25 
29 
74 
48 

7 
25 
46 
14 
38 
16 
150 

5,687 

t2,226 

t2,976 

6.741 

3,640 

241 

6,898 

t4,138 

19,622 

4,879 

8,732 

4,549 

1,853 

30,580 

4,637 

11,173 

16,242 

14,962 

t2,600 

,       4.159 

'       3.520 

4,264 

6,215 

1,030 

10,000 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
4 
1 

140 

60 

80 

40 

52 

239 

327 

140 

367 

112 

1 
•i 

"i 
1 
1 
1 
1 

60,000 
60.000 
62,694 
41.000 
16,000 

153,000 
19,400 

278,000 
70,000 
62,000 
60,947 

Spokane. .  .  . 
Springfield .  , 
Superior .... 
Syracuse. . . . 

Toledo 

Trenton    .  . . 

2 
5 

■5 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 

145 
753 

88 
898 
447 
245 

85 
170 

30 
245 

62 

74 
145 

'  '5 

24,663 
330.135 

54,058 
161.463 
106.715 
170,000 

45,000 

) 

1 

Wheeling .  .  . 

Wiphitn 

3 

66.000 
37.783 

Wilmington 

Winona 

N.  Carolina  .' 
Rutheuiant . 

38.000 

"i 



"ii 

1 
1 

68.600 

7.340 

500,000 

102 

216 

676 

Total 

19.983 

15.520 

6.898 

1,537,644 

293 

45.059 

106 

17,822,879 

t  Including  Academies.    X  Greek. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

(Report  of  Census  Bureau.) 


Denomination, 

Organiza- 
tions Re- 
porting 
in  1906. 

1890. 

1906. 

Denomination. 

Organiza- 
tions Re- 
porting 
In  1906. 

1890. 

1906. 

Protestant  bodies: 
Adventist  bodies . . 
Baptist  bodies. .  .  . 
Christians    (Chi-ls- 

tlan  connection) 
Church  ot  Christ, 

Scientist 

ConBregationalists 
Disciples  or  Chris- 

1,492 
49,339 

1,239 

401 
5,366 

8,906 

974 
2,515 
1.097 

1.137 

806 
10.779 

497 

$1,236,345 

82,328,123 

1,775,202 

40,666 
43,335,437 

12,206,038 

1,362,631 
4,785,680 
4.541,334 

4,614,490 

1,486,000 

35,060,354 

643,800 

$2,425,209 
139,842,656 

2.740,322 

8,806,441 
63,240,305 

29,995,316 

2,802,532 
8,999,979 
3,857,451 

9,376,402 

3,934,267 

74,826,389 

1,237.131 

Methodist  bodies. 
Presbyterian  bod- 
ies   

59,083 

14,161 

6,057 

2,477 

406 

3,839 
779 

2,552 

$132,140,179 
94,861,347 

81,219,117 

18,744,242 
10,335,100 

4,937,583 
8,054,333 

5,987,706 
$549,695,707 

$118,123,346 
9,754,275 
1,051,791 

45,000 
756,370 

$229,450,996 
150.189,446 

Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church .... 

Itetormed  bodies. . 

Unitarians 

United      Brethren 
bodies 

125.040,498 
30,648,247 
14,263,277 

9,073,791 

Universalists . .... 

Other    Protestant 

bodies 

10,575,656 

Dunkers    or    Ger- 
man   Baptist 

14,616,264 

Brethren 

Evangelical  bodies 
Friends 

Total 

173,902 

$935,942,578 

Roman    Catholic 
Church 

10,293 
747 
909 

89 
192 

German    Evangel- 
ical    Synod     of 
North  America. 

Independent 
churches 

Lutheran  bodies.  . 

$292,638,787 

23,198,925 

3,168,548 

964,791 
1,662,238 

Jewish  congregations 
Latter-day  Saints. .  . 
Eastern    Orthodox 

Churches 

AU  other  bodies.  .  .  . 

Grand  total 

Meanonite  bodies. 

186,132 

$679,426,489 

$1,257,575,867 

RELIGIOUS     EDUCATION     ASSOCIATION. 

President — Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  First  Vice-President — Lemuel  H 
Murlln,  LL.  D.,  President  Boston  University.  Treasurer — David  R.  Forgan,  President  the  National  City 
Bank.  Chicago.  General  Secretary — Henry  Frederick  Cope,  D.  D.,  headquarters,  the  McCormiclJ  Build- 
ing, 332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Vice-Presidents — President  C.  A.  Barbour,  D.  D„  Rochester; 
Prof.  William  Adams  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  New  Yorjt;  Hon.  P.  P.  Clayton,  Ph.  D.,  Washington;  President  W.  H. 
P.  Faunce,  LL.  X).,  Providence;  President'  Edgar  O.  Lovett,  Ph.  D.,  Houston;  President  Robert  A.  Fal- 
coner, Litt.  D.,  Toronto;  Chanoellor  J.  H.  JKir^Iand.  Nashville;  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  LL.  D.,  Boston; 
Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell,  S.  T.  D.,  Washitlgt<m;  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  Boston;  President  E.  P.  Robertr 
son.  University  North  Dakota;  President  W.  L;  Poteat,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C;  Dean  George  Hodges,  LL.  D., 
Cambridge;  Rt.  Rev.  Walter  T.  Sumner,  Portland,  Ore.;  President  Mary  E.  Wooliey,  LL.  D.,  Mount 
Holyoke;  President  Charles  W.'Dabney,  LL.  ©..  Cincinnati.  1 

War  activities  are  thus  stated:  "The  point  of  contact  for  this  association  lies  In  a  study  of  the  changes 
In  education,  especially  in  moral  and  religious  training,  necessitated  or  indicated  by  the  war.  We  are  there- 
lore  preparing  certain  educational  surveys,  encouraging  necessary  changes  and  adaptations  in  the  in- 
structional work  of  churches,  and  agencies  in  the  camps,  and  preparing  for  a  general  conference  which  will 
discuss  the  kinds  and  methods  of  education  necessary  in  the  new  world  conditions,  especially  in  the  condi- 
tions which  will  follow  the  war."  ^j, 
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PRESBYTERIAN    ASSEMBLIES. 

OFFICERS    OF   THE   LAST   GENERAI,   ASSEMBLY    OF   THE    PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH    IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
y.iodeTMOT — J.   Wilbur   Chapman,     D.   D„   LL.   D.,\  Staled  Clerk — Rev.  W.H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  1319 
Jaaaica,  N.  Y.  I      Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TRUSTEES. 

President — Mr.   Geo.   Stevenson,   Philadelphia,   Pa.  |  Treasurer — Philadelphia  Trust  Co. 

AGENCIES    OF    THE    CHUECH. 

The  following  may  be  addressed  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  viz.:  The  Board  of  Home  Mis* 
sions,  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Board  of  Church  Erection, 
arid  the  College  Board. 

>  The  following  are  located  at  1319  Walnut  Street,  Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  viz.:  The  Trustees  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work,  and  the  Board 
<nf  Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentation. 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  Is  located  at  Bessemer  Building,  Sixth  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  the  Temperance  Board  at  Columbia  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  church  magazine.  The  Assembly  Herald,  nas  its  office  at  1328  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OFFICERS     OF    THE   LAST    GENERAL   ASSEMBLY    OF   THE    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH    IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES.* 
Moderator — John   M.    Wells,     D.    D.,    Wilmington,  I  Stated  Clerk — Rev.  Thomas  H.  Law,  D.  D.,  Spartan- 
N.  C.  I      burg,  S.  C. 

TRUSTEES.  ** 

President — George  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  I  Secretary  and  Treasurer — John  B.  Pharr,  Esq.,  Char« 

I     lotto.  N.  C. 

SECRETARIES. 


Foreign  Missions — Rev.  Egbert  W.  Smith,   D.  D. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Home  Missions — Rev.  S.  L.  Morris,  D.  D.,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 


PubUcatton — R.   E.   Magill,   Esq.,   6-8   North  SistU 

Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
Christian  Education  and  Ministerial  Relief — Rev.  H. 
H.   Sweets,   D.   D.,    122   South   Fourth   Avenue, 
Louisville,    Ky. 
•Commonly  known  as  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South. 


THE   CHURCH    PENSION    FUND. 

(.Of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  Headquarlers  14  Wall  Street,  Neu  York  CUv.) 
Established  by  the  General  Convention,  October  22,  1913:  adopted  by  the  convention  of  all  of  the 
sixty-eight  dioceses  and  the  conventions  of  nineteen  of  the  missionary  districts  in  1915  and  1916;  chartered 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  April  3,  1914. 

President — Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Masfachusetts.  Treasurer — J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  Secretary — Monell  Sayre.  Trustees  (elected  by  the  General  Convention) — Rt.  Rev.  William 
Lawrence,  D.  D.:  Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.  D.;  Rt.  Rev.  Tlieodore  M.  Morrison,  D.  D.;  Rt.  Rev. 
Robert  A.  Gibson,  D.  D.;  Rt.  Rev.  Philip  M.  Rhlnelander.D.  D.;  Rt.  Rev.  Rogers  Israel,  D.  D.;  Rev. 
WiUiam  T.  Manning,  D.  D.:  Rev.  James  H.  McUvaine,  D.  D.;  Rev.  Edward  L.  Parsons,  D.  D.;  Rev. 
Ernest  M.  Stires,  D.  D.;  Samuel  Mather,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  W^illiam  Fellowes  Morgan,  Charles  A.  Pea- 
body,  William  H.  Truesdale,  Charlton  Yarnell. 

Financial  support:  An  assessment  upon  each  parish  and  other  salary-paying  organization  in  the 
church  of  7!4  per  cent,  upon  the  salary  paid  to  the  clergy  (a  rectory  adding  one-sixth  to  the  money  salary). 
The  assessment  system  went  Into  operation  on  Marcii  1,  I9I7,  the  initial  reserve  contributed  by  the  church 
during  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  58,712,879.17.  The  General  Convention  designs  the  Church  Pen- 
sion Fund  to  assure  support  to  all  of  the  aged  and  aisabled  clergy  and  the  families  of  aU  deceased  clergy- 
men.   The  pension  benefits  are: 

First — At  sixty-eight,  upon  retirement  from  regular  active  work,  an  annuity  equal  to  I  '4  per  cent, 
of  the  aver.age  annua!  salary,  multiplied  by  the  years  of  service.  Minimum  SCOO.  The  minimum  not  prom- 
ised if  ordination  took  place  at  thirty-six  or  over.  Second — Upon  disability  at  any  age,  an  annuity  during 
its. continuance  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  average  salary  for  the  previous  five  years.  Minimum  S600.  Third 
— To  a  widow,  one-half,  of  the  old  age  annuity  to  which  the  husband  would  have  been  entitled,  calculating 
ills  annuity  from  the  date  of  marriage  only.  Minimum  S300,  it  marriage  contracted  before  retirement. 
Fourth — To  minor  orphans  SlOO  from  ages  one  to  seven;  S200  between  ages  seven  and  fourteen;  S300  from 
jige  fourteen  to  majority  or  end  of  dependence. 

The  clergy  ordained  prior  to  March  1,  1917,  and  their  families  can  only  receive  the  minimum  pensions 
given  above,  and  halt  of  the  minor  orphans'  benefits,  until  the  annual  assessments,  in  any  individual  case, 
have  l)een  paid  sufficiently  long  after  March  1,  1917,  as  to  entitle  the  beneficiary  to  a  larger  grant.  At 
the  end  of  seven  months'  operation  the  fund  announced  a  pension  budget  of  S200,000  a  year. 


AMERICAN    BOARD    OF    COMMISSIONERS    FOR    FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

• 

The  head  office  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  is  at  the  Congregational 
House,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  There  are  three  district  offices:  (1)  at  the  United  Charities 
Building,  Twenty-second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  Rev.  E.  I.,.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Secretary; 
(2)  19  South  La  .Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Ill  ,  Rev.  A.  N.  Hitchcock,  D  D..  District  Secretary;  (3)  417  ^Tal•l^et 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Henry  H.  Kelsey,  D.  D.,  District  Secretary^  Its  officers  are:  President — Ed- 
ward C.  Moore,  D.  D.  Cprresporidlng  Secretaries — James  L.  Barton,  LL.  D.,  Cornelius.  H.  Patton,  D. 
D.,  Edward  L.  Smith,  D.  D.     Treasurer— Vx3.nk  H.  Wigglh.-      i   *'  ■:';,'  '  , 

The  American  Board,  which  is  the  oldest  foreign  misslo'nary' society  in  the  United  States,  was  orgap- 
izefl  June  29,  1810..  During  its  history  it  has  sent  oilt.evftr' 3/000  nflssiofiarles,  or  whom  679  are  now , in 
service.  In  the  724  churthes  wliich  have  been'  organized^*  by  t*ese  missipnarieS  there  "are  now  enrqlled 
86,970   members.,     The   total   receipts   from    the   beginhing.  haVe    beSh   $'17,944,182.60:    for- year   1916, 

$1,247,715.99.  '  '''-.■■'  1    V      "      ,■'.■.■    '•       ^\- 

Tho  mission  fields  now  occupied  by  the  board  are:  Mexico;  MiCronesiari  Islandfe;  Mindanao,  fhiiip- 
pine  Islands;  Japan;  North  China;  Shansi,  in  Northwestern  China;  Foochow  and  Canton,  in  Southern 
China;  Ceylon;  Madura,  in  Southern  India;  the  Marathi  field  in  Western  India;  in  Southern  Africa,  the 
Rhodeslan  branch  and  the  Zulu  branch.  West  Central  Africa:  Bulgaria  and  Asiatic  Turkey;  Austria; 
Spain;  Greece,  and  Serbia. 
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LUTHER  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA. 

Organized  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  31,  1895,  by  delegates  representing  State,  District  and  iodlvldual 
organizations  from  twenty  different  Slates  In  the  Union  and  District  of  Columbia.  President — C.  T.  A.  Ah- 
dci-son,  35  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lU.  First  Vice-President — O.  C.  Rohde,  Toledo.  Ohio.  Secottd 
Vlce-Prcside7it — George  W.  Rapps,  Milwaukee.  General  Secretary — Harry  Hodges,  Philadelphia.  lAtmi- 
ture  Secretary — Rev.  Luther  M.  Kuhns,  Omaha,  Neb.  Treasurer — P.  Walter  Banker,  Kingston,  Pa.  .Ex- 
ecutive Committee — Composed  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  General  Secretary,  Literature  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  E.  F.  Eilert,  Chairman,  New  York;  William  C.  Stoever,  Lit.  D.,  Philadelphia;  Rev.  E.  A. 
Trabert,  Lima,  Ohio;  O.  C.  C.  Fctta,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  I.  S.  Runyon,  New  York;  Rev.  G.  F.  Gehr,  Wil- 
kinsburg.  Pa.;  James  M.  Reynolds,  Valatie,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  M.  J.  Bieber,  D.  D.,  Montreal,  Canada.  Stale 
Leagues:  NEW  YORK — President,  Louis  A.  WUke,  North  Tonawanda.  PENNSYLVANIA — President. 
William  H.  Menges,  Menges  Mills.  NEW  JERSEY — President,  Dr.  W.  P.  Steiuhaeuser,  Asbury  Park. 
ILLINOIS — President,  J.  Alexander  Nelson,  Chicago.  OHIO — President,  O.  C.  Rohde,  Toledo.  WIS- 
CONSIN— President,  George  W.  Rapps,  Milwaukee.  INDIANA — President,  O.  C.  C.  Fetta,  Indianapolis. 
IOWA — President,  Bessie  L.  Winders,  Burlington.  SOUTH  DAKOTA — President,  Henry  W.  Stellner, 
Aberdc«n.  MINNESOTA — President,  Rev.  C.  J.  Rockey.  Minneapolis.  CONNECTICUT — President, 
Otto  Relsch,  South  ington.  OREGON- WASHINGTON — President,  W.  S.  T.  Derr,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
:NrEBRASKA — President,  Walter  M.  Wolfe,  Omaha.  ICANSAS,  President,  Evan  W.  Tonsing,  Atchison, 
MICHIGAN — President,  A.  E.  Burke,  Kalamazoo.  CANADA — President,  E.  B.  Westcott,  Trinity, 
Hamilton.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — President,  F.  W.  Leonhardt,  Washington.  CENTRAL  CALI- 
FORNIA— President,  Charles  L.  Trabert,  Berkeley.     BALTIMORE,  President,  Carl  M.  Dlstler,  Baltimore. 

The  Luther  League  is  co-operating  with  the  Lutheran  War  Commission  In  caring  for  the  spiritual  and 
physical  needs  of  our  men  in  camp  and  at  the  front  and  rendering  aid  to  their  families  at  home. 

I 

UNIVERSALIST   GENERAL   CONVENTION. 

President — Rev.  Lee  S.  McCollester,  D.  D.,  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts.  Vice-President — Roger 
S.  Gaier,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la.  Secretary — Rev.  W.  H.  Skeels,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Treasurer — J.  B.  Horton, 
Boston,  Mass.  Trustees — Rev.  Frank  O.  Hall,  D.  D.,  New  York  City;  Louis  Annin  Ames,  New  York  City; 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Chicago;  Frederick  A.  Wlnkelman,  Chicago;  Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  Min- 
neapolis; Mrs.  Mary  C.  Rice,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Rev.  V.  E.  Tomlinson,  D.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Rev. 
Lee  S.  McCollester,  D.  D.,  Tufts  College,  Mass.;  Rev.  James  F.  Albion,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me.;  Joseph  L. 
Sweet,  Attleboro,  Mass.  

MISSIONARY    BOARD    OF    THE    CHURCH    OF    GOD. 

Headquarters,  Anderson,  Ind.  Executive  Committee:  President — F.  G.  Smith.  Vice-President — E. 
E.  Byrum.  Secretary-Treasurer — J.  W.  Phelps.  The  annual  Ministerial  Assembly  (corresponding  to  a 
conference)  has  two  officers,  E.  A.  Reardop,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Charles  E.  Brown,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  General  Assembly,  or  Camp  Meeting,  of  the  Church  of  God,  are  the  following  committeemen: 
A.  L.  Byers,  Chairman;  E.  L.  Cook,  Secretary;  H.  D.  Freeman,  Treasurer;  W.  A.  Bixler,  H.  D.  Groesbeck. 

VEDANTA     SOCIETY. 

50  West  Sixty-seventh  Street,  New  Y'ork.  President— r^zTtin  Krudop.  Vice-President  and,  Treasure^ 
and  Secretary  pro  tern — Mrs.  J.  A.  Caldwell. 


FEDERATION    OF    AMERICAN    ZIONISTS. 

44  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York.  President — Dr.  Harry  Friedenwald,  Baltimore,  Md.  Chair- 
man, Execu'ive  Committee — Louis  Lipsky,  New  York.  Treasurer — Louis  Roblson,  New  York.  Executive 
Secretary — Senior  Abel,  New  York.    Financial  Secretary — Max  Goldman,  New  York. 


NATIONAL    WOMAN'S    CHRISTIAN     TEMPERANCE     UNION. 

The  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  Committee  plana  for  team  work  to  some  20,000 
local  unions.  The  plans  are  grouped  under  ten  divisions  to  work  for:  1 — Nation-wide  Prohibition  as  a 
war  measure.  2 — Soldiers  and  sailors.  3 — Relief  work.  4 — Moral  education  .  5 — Woman  in  industry 
6 — Americanization.  7 — Co-operation  with  the  United  Committee  on  Temperance  Activities  in  the  Army 
and  Navy.     8 — Community  interest.     9 — Finance.     10 — Membership. 

Officers:  President — Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon.  Evanston,  HI.  Vice-Presldent-at-Large — Mrs.  Ella  A. 
Boole,  1429  Avenue  H,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Frances  P.  Parks,  Evanston,  111. 
Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Anderson,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  Assistant  Recording  Secretary — Mrs. 
Sara  H.  Hoge,  Lincoln,  Va.     Treasurer — Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Munns,  Evanston,  III. 


AMERICAN     SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION. 

Organized  1817  under  title  of  "Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union."  N^ame  changed  in  1824  to  "Ameri- 
can Sunday-school  Union."  Charter  obtained  in  1845.  Object — -To  establish  and  maintain  Sunday- 
schools,  and  to  publish  and  circulate  moral  and  religious  publications.  It  does  not  organize  churches. 
When  a  Union  Sunday-school  develops  religious  life  in  such  strength  and  numbers  that  the  members  be- 
lieve a  church  is  needed,  they  decide  to  what  denomination  It  shall  belong.  Nine  hundred  and  tweve  churches 
have  grown  out  o(  the  schools  organized  in  the  last  eleven  years. 

In  one  hundred  years  it  has  circulated  512,000,000  to  S15,000,000  worth  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
and  religious  works,  and  has  organized  131,814  Sunday-schools  (an  average  of  over  three  schools  for  each 
day  In  100  years)i     Into  these  schools  have  been  gathered  699,034  teachers  and  5,179,570  scholars. 

Officers:  President — Martin  L.  Finckel.  Vice-Presidents — Clarkson  Clothier,  James  F.  Stone,  M. 
D.  Recording  Secretary — William  H.  Hirst.  Treasurer — John  E.  Stevenson.  Secretary  of  Missions — 
George  P.  V/llUams,  D.  D.  Editor  of  Publications — James  McConaughy.  Headquarters,  1816  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  

.;;THE    BROJ-HpRHiOOPOF^T.    ANDREW.        ■'  '• '  ^I'l.    ■   ^ "'"' ■ 

'  "An  brgaiiiziitiori  for  the  spread  of  C'firist's.ti^ngcfom  among  ytfUhg  men."    The  work'iSiJofj'i" through 

parochial  chapters.    Tljere  are.  1,14^  SBnior/annbdiinior  chapters;  •tt'if.H'aboiut  12,000  members.     The  offlqi^l 

organ,  St.-  Andtewli.Ci'pse,  i3puWished,atritlv&natiisnal  offlce.   -f-'Thfe  Btotherhbod'.ivill.reqeiV-e  the  fiaitlea  arid 

addresses  of  men  lit  any  pa^-tr,of  .te  cowtry, 'who- might  be  held'or' won'fbr  'Gbd  atid-the  Church,  by.  the 


friendsHlp 'afid  sympathy  (5;a:Efotij^rhoQd,;rn^n;'jlp' Presides/— -Edward  H.  BohSall:  First  Vice-President 
■ — H.  D.  W'.  ErlgWsti.  Second  Vice-President — Courtenay  Barber.  General  Secretary— FmrOs-llfi  S.  Edmonds. 
Executive  Secretary — George- H.  Randall.,  editor  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  Corresponding  Secretary — waiter  M. 
Kalmey.  Fie'ld  Secretaries — G.  Frank  Shelby,  the  Far  West;  B.  F.  Finney,  the  South;  Franklin  H.  Spencer, 
the  Middle  West.  Army  and  Navy  Department — Chairman,  Walter  Kldde;- Chief  Secretary,  B.  F.  Finney; 
Executive  Secretary,  F.  S.  Tltsworth;  Treasurer,  G.  W.  Pepper.  National  headquarters,  the  Church  House, 
Twelfth  and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
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BIRTHPLACES  AND  BIRTH  YEARS  OF  LIVING  DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  PEOPLE. 


Name. 


Abarbanell,  Llna 

Abeles,  Edward  S 

Abingdon,  W.  L 

Abbtt,  Bessie 

Adams,  Maude 

Adams,  Suzanne 

Ade;  George 

Albanl,  Emma 

Alda,  Frances 

Alexander,  SU-  George. 

Allen,  Viola 

Ames,  Winthrop 

Anderson,  Mary 

Anglin,  Margaret 

Arbuckle,  Maclyn 

Arden,  Edwin  H.  P.  .  . 

Arllss,  George 

Arthur,  Julia 

Ashley,  Minnie 

Ashwell,  Lena 

Balrd,  Dorothea 

Bancroft,  Sir  Squire  B. 

Bancroft,  Lady 

Bangs,  John  Kendrick. 
Barker,  H.  Granville.  . 
Barnabee,  Henry  Clay. 
Barrie,  Sir  Jamea  M. 
Barrymore,  Ethel. . . 
Barrymore,  John. . . . 

Bates,  Blanche 

Bauer,  Harold 

Beban,  George 

Belasco,  David 

Bennett,  Enoch  Arnold 
Bennett,  Richard.  .  . 
Benson,  Sir  F.  R . . . . 
Bentley,  Irene  ....... 

Bernard,  Sam 

Bernhardt,  Sarah .  .  . 
Bingham,  Amelia.  .  . 
Bispham,  David .... 

Blass,  Robert 

Blauvelt,  Liiiian  Evans 

Blinn,  Holbrook 

Bodansky,  Arthur 

Bond,  Alessandro 

Bourchier,  Arthur 

Brady,  William  A 

Breese,  Edmund 

Brian,  Donald 

Broadhurst,  George  H. 
Buchanan,  Virginia. . .  . 

Burke,  Billie 

Burnett,  Frances  H .  . . 

Burroughs,  Marie 

Burt,  Laura 

Busiey,  Jessie 

Butt,  Clara 

Byron,  Arthur  W 

Byron,  Oliver  Doud. . , 

Cahill,  Marie 

Caine,  Hall 

Calve,  Emma 

Cameron,  Beatrice .... 

Cameron,  Violet 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Patrick 

Caraaa,  Frederico 

Carew,  James 

Carle,  Richard 

Carr,  Alexander 

Carter,  Mrs.  Leslie. . . . 

Carus,  Emma 

Cai'uso,  Enrico 

Cavalieri,  Lina 

Cawthorn,  Joseph 

Chalmers,  Thomas  H. . 
Chambers,  C.  Haddon. 
Chase,  Pauline. ....... 

Cherry,  Charles 

Chevalier,  Albert. .... 

Claire,  Ina 

Clark,  Marguerite 

Claxton,  Kate 

Coghlan,  Gertrude  E. . 
Coghlan.  Rose 


Birthplace. 


Berlin 

St.  Louis 

England 

Rlverdale,  N.  Y 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Cambridge,  Mass. . . . 

Kentland,  Ind 

Chambly,  Canada.  .  . 

New  Zealand 

Reading,  England .  .  . 

Alabama 

North  Easton,  Mass. 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Ottawa,  Canada 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

St.  Louis 

London 

Hamilton,  Ontario. . . 
Fall  River,  Mass .... 

England 

England 

London 

England 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

London 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. .  . 
Kirriemuir,  Scotland . 
Philadelphia 


Born. 


Portland,  Ore 

New  Maiden,  Eng. .  .  . 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

England 

Indiana 

England 

Baltimore 

Birmingham,  England 

Paris 

HiclcsviUe,  Ohio 

Philadelphia.  .  .- 

New  York. '. 

Brooklyn 

San  Francisco 

Vienna,  Austria 

Ccsena,  Italy 

Berkshire,  England .  .  . 

San  Francisco 

Brooklyn 

St.  John's,  Newf 'dl'd. . 

England 

Cincinnati 

Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  . 
Manchester,  England. 

San  Francisco 

Isle  of  Man 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Southwick,  England. . . 

Brooklyn 

Baltimore 

Brooklyn 

Isle  of  Man 

Aveyron,  France 

Troy,  N.  Y 

England 

London 

San  Sebastian,  Spain. . 

Goshen,  Ind 

Somerville,  Mass 

Rumni,  Russia 

Lexington,  Ky 

Berlin 

Naples ^  .  . 

Rome 

New  York 

New  York 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

Washington,  D.  C 

Kent,  England 

London 

Washington,  D.  C 

Cincinnati 

New  York 

England 

England 


1880 
1869 
1859 
1885 
1872 
1873 
1866 
1852 
1882 
1858 
1869 
1871 
1859 
1876 
1866 
1864 
1868 
1869 
1875 
1872 
1875 
1841 
1839 
1862 
1877 
1833 
18fiO 
1879 
1882 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1859 
1867 
1872 
1859 


1863 
1845 
1869 
1857 
1867 
1874 
1872 
1877 
1870 
1863 
1865 
1871 
1880 
1866 
1846 
1886 
1849 
1866 
1875 
1869 
1873 
1872 
1847 


1853 
1866 
1868 
1862 
1865 
1887 
1879 
1871 
1880 
1862 
1879 
1873 
1884, 
1868 
1884 
1860 
1885 
1872 
1861 
1892 
1887 
1850 
1876 
1853 


Name. 


Cohan,  George  M . . . 
Collier,  Constance... 

Collier,  William 

Conquest,  Ida 

Courtenay,  William  L.. 
Courtleigh,  William  L.. 

Cowl,  Jane 

Coyne,  Joseph 

Crane,  Wllham  H 

Crosman,  Henrietta.  .  . 
Dalmores,  Charles.  .  .  . 

Daly,  Arnold 

Damrosch,  Walter  J. . 

Daniels,  Frank 

Davie,  Fay 

Dawn,  Hazel 

Dazie,  Mile 

Dean,  Julia 

Destinn,  Emmy.  .  .  .  . 
De  Angelis,  Jefferson. . 

D'Arville,  Camille 

De  Belleville,  Frederic. 

De  Haven,  Carter 

De  Koven,  H.  L.  R.  .  . 

De  Merode,  Cleo 

D'Oraay,  Lawrance. . .  . 

De  Reazke,  Jean 

De  Silva,  N 

De  Wolfe,  Elsie 

Dillingham,  Charles..  . 

Ditrlchstqfa.  Leo 

Dixey,  Henry  E 

Dodson,  John  E 

Donnelly,  Dorothy  A. . 

Doro,  Marie 

Dorr.Dorothy 

Doyle.Slr  Arthur  Conan 

Dresser,  Louise 

Dressier,  Marie 

Drew,  John 

Duse,  Eleonora,. .  . . 
Eames,  Emma  Hayden 

Earle,  Virginia 

Eddy,  Clarence 

Edeson,  Robert 

Ediss,  Connie 

Elliott,  Gertrude 

Elliott,  Maxine 

Ellsler,  Miss  Effle 

Elman,  Mischa 

Eltinge,  Julian 

Emery,  Winifred 

Evesson,  Isabel 

Fairbanks,  Douglas.  .  . 

Farnum,  Dustln 

Farnum,  William 

Farrar,  Geraldine 

Faversham,  William. .  . 

Fealy,  Maude 

Ferguson,  Elsie  L 

Fernandez,  Bijou ..... 

Fields,  Lew 

Filklns,  Grace 

Fischer,  Alice 

Fiske,  Harrison  Grey. . 
Flske,  Minnie  Maddern 
Forbes-Robertson,  B .  . 
Forbes-Robertson,  Sir  J. 

Fornla,  Rita 

Foy,  Eddie 

France,  Anatole 

Frederick,  Pauline.  .  .  . 

Freeman,  Betting,. , . . . 
I''"rigat>za,  Trixie.  .  ,  , .  . 
Frohraan,  Daniel ..... 

Gadski;  Johanna. . .... 

Gallaod.  Bertha.  .  .... 

Galsworthy,  John. . . . '. 

Garden,  Mary. 

Gay.  Maria 

Geuee.  Adeline 

George,  Grace 

Gillette,  WUliam 

Oilman,  Mabelle 

Glaser,  Lulu 


Birthplace. 


Providence,  R.  I... . 
Windsor,  England . . 

New  York 

New  York 

Worcester,  Mass.  . . 
Guelph,  Ontario 


New  York 

Leicester,  Mass 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. . . 

France 

Brooklyn 

Breslau 

Boston 

Boston 

Ogden,  Utah 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Prague 

San  Francisco 

Holland 

Belgium , 

Chicago , 

Middletown,  Ct 

Paris 

North'ptons're,  Eng. 
Warsaw,  Poland 


New  York 

Hartford,  Ct 

Temesbar,  Hungary. . . 

Boston 

London' 

New  York 

Duncannon,  Pa 

Boston 

Edinburgh 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Cobourg,  Canada 

Philadelphia 

Italy 

Shanghai .~. 

Cincinnati 

Greenfleld,  Mass 

New  Orleans .'. 

Brighton,  England. .  . . 

Rockland,  Me 

Rockland,  Me 

Philadelphia 

Stalnoje,  Russia 

Boston 

Manchester,  England. 

St.  Louis 

Denver 

Hampton  Beach,  N.  H, 

Buckport,  Me 

Melrose,  Mass 

London 

Memphis 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Indiana 

Harrison,  N.  Y 

New  Orleans 


London , 

San  Francisco , 

New  York 

Paris 

Boston 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Anklam,  Prussia. ... 

New  York. 

England 

Scotland 

Spain . . . 

Jutland,  Denmark. . . 

New  York. , 

Hartford,  Ct 

New  York 

Allegheny  City,  Pa.  , 


Born. 

1878 
1882 
1868 
1876] 
1875 
18691 


1870 
1845 
1865 


1875, 

1862 

1860 

1872 

1891 

1884 

1881 

1878 

1859 

1863 

1857 

1886 

1859 

1874: 


1850 
1868 
1865 
1868 
1865 
1859 
1857 
1880 
1882 
1867 
1859 
1882 
1869 
1853 
1859 
1867 
1875 
1851 
1868 
1875 

1871 

1858 

1891  ■ 

1883 

1862 

1870 

1883 

1876 

187fr 

1882 

1868 

1883 

1883 


1867 


1875 
1861 
1865 
1883 
1853 
1876 

1854r 

1844 
1884 
1889 
1870 
1853 
1872 
1877. 
1867 
1877 


1882 

1880. 

1855 

1880 

1876' 
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BIRTHPLACES  AND  BIRTH  YEARS  OF  LIVING  DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  PEOPLE— C<?«f. 

Bom." 


Name. 


GJiick.  Alma 

Goodrich,  Edna 

Goodwin.  Nat  C 

Gordon,  Kitty 

Granville,  Lillian 

Grlppon,  Eva 

Guilbert,  Yvette 

HacUett,  Jame3  K 

Hading,  Jane 

Hainea,  Robert  T 

Hall,  Pauline 

Hammerstein,  Oscar. . . 

Hare,  Sir  John 

Harned,  Virginia 

Harris,  Sam  H 

Hauptmann,  Gerhard.. 

Hawtrey,  Charles 

Hedraan,  Martha 

Held,  Anna 

Hempel,  Frieda 

Herbert,  Victor 

Kerne,  Chrystal 

Heron,  Bijou 

Hilliard,  Robert  C.  .  .  . 
HitclicocU,  Raymond.. 

Hodge,  William  T 

Hofmann,  Josef 

Holland,  Joseph  J 

Homer.  Louise  D   B. .  . 

Hopper  De  Wolf 

Hopper,  Edna  Wallace 

Houdinl,  Harry 

Hughes,  Rupert 

Humperdlnck.  E 

Illlngton.  Margaret 

Irish.  Annie 

Irving,  H.  B 

Irving  Isabel 

Irwin,  May 

Jacchla,  Agide 

Janis  Elsie 

Jeffreys,  Ellis 

Jerome,  Jerome  K 

Jones,  Henry  Arthur.  . 

Jordon,  Mary 

Jorn.  Carl 

Kaliob.  Bertha 

Keane,  Doris 

Kcllermann,  Annette. . 

Kendal,  William  H 

Kendal  Mi-s.  W.  H.  .  . 

Kidder,  Kathryn 

Kneisel.  Franz 

Kollier.  Henry 

Kreisler,  Fritz 

Kubellk,  Jan 

Labia,  Maria 

Lacltaye.  Wilton 

Langtry.  Lily 

Lauder,  Harry 

Ix:vey.  Ethel 

Llpman,  Clara 

Lloyd.  Alice 

Lloyd,  Marie 

Loftus,  Clssie 

Lohr,  Marie 

Long,  John  Luther. . . . 

Lotta  (Crabtree) 

Lou-Tellegen,  M 

Made,  Andrew 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.. 

Mann,  Louis 

Mannering,  Mary 

Mantell,  Robert  B 

Marlowe,  Julia 

Marshall,  TuIIy 

Martin,  Ricoardo 

Martinot,  Sadie 

Mason,  John. ...;.... 
Matthews,  Brander.  .  . 
Matthison,  Edith  W.. . 

Maude,  Cyril 

May,  Edna 

Mayo,  Margaret 

McCormack,  John.  . . . 
McDonaldLChrlatle. . . 

Mclntyre,  Frank 

McLean,  B.  D 


Birthplace. 


Roumania 

Logansport,  Ind 

Boston 

England 

Canada 

Paris 

Wolfe  Mandi  Oni.' .' '. '. 

Marseilles r. .  . 

Muncie,  Ind 

Cincinnati 

Berlin 

London 

Boston 

New  York '. 

Salzbrunn,  Austria.. . . 

Eton,  England 

Ostersund,  Sweden.. . . 

Paris 

Leipzig 

Dublin 

Boston 

New  York 

New  York 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Albion,  N.  Y 

Caslrair,  Cracow 

New  York 

Pittsburgh 

New  York 

San  Francisco 

Appleton,  Wis 

Lancaster,  Mo 

Slegburg,  Germany. . . 

Bloomington,  111 

England 

London 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

Whitby,  Ont.,  Can — 

Lugo,  Italy 

Delaware,  O 

Ireland 

Walsall,  England 

Grandborough,  Eng..  . 

Scran  ton 

Riga,  Russia 

Lemberg,  Gallcla 

Michigan 

Australia 

London 

Lincolnshire,  Eng 

Newark 

Bucharest , 

Berlin 

Vienna 

Michle,  Bohemia 

Italy 

Loudoun  County,  Va. 
St.  Saviour's,  Eng. . . . 
Portobello,  Scotland .  . 

San  Francisco 

Chicago 

London 

London 

Glasgow 

Sydney 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Amsterdam 

Bostfln 

Belgium 

New  York 

London 

Ayrshire,  Scotland. . . 
Caldbeck,  England .  . 
Nevada  City,  Cal.. . . 

Hopkinsville,  Ky ..... 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. ...... 

Orange,  N.  J... . . .  .■. 

New  Orleans. .  > . .  .'•. .  , 
England ....  i  i ...... ; 

London. ,v, 

Syracuse '.', 

Illinois 

Athlone,  Ireland 

Picton,  N.  S , 

Ann  Arbor,  Mlcb. .... 
New'  Orleans < 


Born 


1886 
1883 
1857 
1878 
1887 
1884 
1868 
1869 
1859 
1870 
1860 
1847 
1844 
1868 
1872 
1862 
1858 
1888 
1873 
1885 
1859 
1883 
1863 
1857 
1870 
1874 
1877 
1860 


1858 
1874 
1873 
1872 
1854 
1881 
1862 
1870 
1871 
1862 
1875 
1889 
1868 
1859 
1851 


1873 
1874 

1885 


1843 
1849 
1868 
1865 
1874 
1875 
1880 
1883 
1862 
1852 
1870 
1881 
'869 
1873 
1870 
1876 
1890 
1861 
1847 
1885 
1863 
1862 
1865 
1876 
1854 
1870 
1864 
1879 
1861 
1857 
18r>2 
I8T6 
1862 
1875 
1882 
1885 
1875 
1879 
1859 


Name. 


McRae,  Bruce 

Melba,  Nellie 

Millard,  Evelyn 

M  iller  Jfcenry 

Milhv^W,  Jessie 

Mitchell,  Maggie 

Moore,  Eva 

Moore,  Victor  F 

Morena,  Berta 

Morris,  Clara 

Murray,  Alma 

Nazimova 

Nellson,  Julia 

Neilson-Terry,  Phyllis. 

Nethersole,  Olga 

Nevada.  Emma 

Nielson,  Alice 

Nllsson,  Christine 

Noria,  Jane 

Norworth.  Jack 

Olcott,  Chauncey 

O'Neill,  James 

O'Neill,  Nance 

O'Neill,  R.  (Bobby)..  . 

Opp,  Julie 

Osborn-Hannah,  Jane. . 

Otto,  Wllhelm 

Paderewskl,  Ignace  J. . 

Palmer,  Minnie 

Patti,  Adellna 

Pavlowa,  Anna 

Phillips,  Frank 

Pinero,  Sir  Arthur  W . . 

Polaire,  Mile 

Pollock,  Charming.  .  .  . 

Post,  Guy  Bates 

Potter,  Cora  Urquhart. 

Potter,  Paul  M 

Powell,  Maud 

Power,  Tyrone 

Powers,  James  T 

Prince,  Adelaide 

Quinlan,  Gertrude 

Rankin,  Phyllis 

Rasoh,  Albertina 

Ravelle,  Hamilton . .  .  . 

Reeve,  Ada 

Relger,  Wm.  H 

Rejane,  Gabrielle 

Renaud,  Maurice 

Richman,  Charles 

Ring,  Blanche 

Ritchie,  Adele. 

Roberts,  Florence 

Roberts,  Theodore.  . . . 

Robson,  May 

Rockwell,  Florence. . . . 

Rorke,  Kate 

Rorke,  Mary 

Rosenfeld,  Sydney .  .  . . 
Rostand,  Edmond/.  .  . 

Russell,  Annie 

Russell,  Lillian 

Sanderson,  Julia 

Scheff ,  Fi-itzi 

Schumann-Helnk,  E . . . 

Scott,  Cyril 

Scott,  Henri 

Scotti,  Antonio 

Selwyn,  Edgar 

Sembrich,  Marcella. . .  . 

Sliannon,  Eflie 

Shattuck,  Truly 

Shaw,  George  Bernard. 

Shaw,  Mary 

Shul)ert,  Lee 

Skinner,  Otis 

felezak,  Leo 

Sothern,  Edward  H , . . 
Sousa,  John  Philip .  . , . 

Spong,  Hilda 

Stahl,  Rose 

Stanhope,  Adelaide. . . . 

Starr,  Frances 

Stevenson,  Charles  A . . 
Stone,  Fred  Andrew. . . 
Summerville,  Amelia.  . 
iSwlODburne,  Ann 


Birthplace. 


India  (Eng.  parents) . . 

Melbourne 

England 

London 

England , . . . 

New  York 

England 

Hammonton,  N.  J. . . . 

Munich 

Toronto 

London 

Yalta,  Crimea,  Russia. 

London 

London 

London 

Austin,  Nev 

Nashville 

Wederslof ,  Sweden. . . . 

St.  Louis 

Philadelphia 

Providence,  R.  I 

Ireland 

Oakland,  Cal 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Cincinnati 

Leipzig 

Poland 

Philadelphia 

Madrid 

Russia 

Russia 

London 

Algiers 

Washington,  D.  C. . . . 

Seattle 

New  Orleans 

Brighton,  England 

Peru,  III 

London 

New  York 

London 

Boston 


Vienna 

Madrid 

London 

New  York 

Paris 

Bordeaux... 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

San  Francisco 

Australia 

St.  Louis 

London 

London 

Richmond,  Va 

Marseilles 

Liverpool 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass. .  .  . 

Vienna 

Lleben,  Austria 

Ireland 

Coatesville,  Pa 

Naples 

Cincinnati 

Lemberg,  Austria 

Cambridge,  Mass 

San  Miguel,  Cal 

Dublin 

Wolfboro,  N.  H 

Syracuse '.'. 

Cambridge,  Mass. . . . 
Schonberg,  Austria.  . 

New  Orleans 

Washington,  D.  C. . . 

Australia 

Montreal. 

Paris 

Oneonta,  N.  Y 

Dublin 

Denver 

Klldare,  Ireland 

Cugene,  Ore 


1867 
186ft 
1873 
186a 
1861 
1832 
1870 
1876 
1876 
1840 
1855 
1879 


1892 
1870' 


187ft 
1843 
1885- 
1879 
I860- 
1847 
1875 
ISaO' 
1871 
1879 
1875 
1860 
1860 
1843 
188& 
1888- 
1855 
1879- 
188a 
1875 


1853 
1868 
1869 
1862 
186ft 
1875 
1874 
1894 
1869- 
1876 
1862- 
1857 
1862 
1870 
1876 
1874 
1871 
1861 
1868 
1883 
1866 
1858. 
1855- 
1868. 
1864 
1861 
1887 

\sm 

1861 
186& 
187ft 
1866 
1875 
1858 
1867 
1876 
185ft 
I860 
1875- 
1858 
1878 
1859 
185* 
1875- 
1875 
1858 
1886 
185ft 
1873 


1890 
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BIRTHPLACES  AND  BIRTH  YEARS  OF  LIVINO  DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  PEOPLE- 

-CoTlt. 

Namb 

Birthplace. 

Born. 

1884 
1892 
1887 
1878 
il887 
1866 
1865 
1872 
1848 
1874 
1891 
1859 
1857 
1864 
1887 
1879 
1877 
1869 
1879 
1872 
1867 
1873 
1853 
1840 

Name. 

Birthplace. 

Born. 

Szendrel,  Alfred 

Hungary 

Walker,  Charlotte 

Ward,  Fannie 

Ward,  Genevieve 

VVarde,  Frederick 

Ware,  Helen 

Galveston 

1878 

Taliaferro,  Edith       .   . 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

1875 

Taliaferro,  Mabel  . .  . 

New  Vorlc 

New  York 

Warrington,  England.. 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

London 

1838 

Tanguay,  Eva 

Taylor,  Laurette 

Marbleton,  Canada . .  . 

New  York M 

London .- 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Falkland  Islands 

Coventry,  England.  .  . 
Florence 

1851 
1877 

Tempest,  Marie    

Templeton,  Fay      .... 

Warfield,  David 

Waring,  Herbert 

Warner,  Henry  Byron. 

Weber,  Joseph 

Wheatley,  Walter 

Wild,  Harrison  Major.. 

Williams,  Fritz 

Williamson,  Hardy. . .  . 

Wilson,  Francis 

Wise.  Thomas  A 

Wright,  Huntley 

Wyndhara,  Sir  Charles 
Yohe,  May 

1866 
1857 

Terriss,  Elialine 

1876 

Terry,  Ellen  (Alice) .  . . 

New  York 

1867 

Tetrazzini.  Luisa 

Joplin,  Mo 

1885 

Teyte,  Maggie 

Thomas,  Augustus.  . .  . 

Wolverhampton,  Eng. 
St.  Louis 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Boston 

1861 
1865 

Thursby,  Emma 

Tilley,  Vesta ...    ■ 

Brooklyn 

Worcester,  England  . . 
Australia 

Murton,  England 

Philadelphia 

Faversham,  England. . 

London 

England 

1888 
1854 

Tltberadge,  Madge  . . 

1865 

Trevelyan,  Hilda 

Eng'and 

1869 

Truax,  Sarah 

Cincinnati 

1841 

Tylef ,  Odette 

Savannah 

Pennsylvania 

Liege,  Belgium 

London 

1860 

Tynan.  Brandon 

Dublin 

Ysaye,  Eugene 

Zangwill,  Israel 

Zarska,  Erma 

Zerola,  Nicola 

Ziegfeld,  Florenz,  Jr. . . 

1858 

Vanbrugh,  Irene 

Exeter,  England 

Exeter,  England 

Leeds,  England 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

1864 

Vanbrugh,  Violet 

Victoria.  Vesta 

Olmutz,  Austria 

Naples 

1891 
1876 

Wainwright,  Marie. . . . 

Chicago 

1867 

Walcot,  Charles 

/ 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  NON-PROFESSIONAL  NAMES  OF  SOME  ACTORS  AND  DRAMATISTS 

OF  THE   DAY   AND   OF   EARLIER  TIMES. 


Profe-ssional  Name. Real  Name. 

Abingdon,  Wm.  L Pilgrim.  Wm.  Leppcr. 

Abott,  Bessie Story.  Mrs.  T.  W. 

Adams,  Maude Kiskadden,  Maude. 

Adams,  Suzanne Stern,  Mrs.  Leo. 

Albanl,  Mme Gye,  Mrs.  Ernest. 

Alda,  Frances Gatti-Casazza,  Mrs.  G. 

Alexander,  Sir  George.  . .  .Sampson,  Sir  George. 

Allen  Viola Duryea,  Mrs.  Peter. 

Anderson,  Mary .Navarro.  Mrs.  A.  F.  de. 

Anglin,  Margaret Hull,  Mrs.  Howard. 

Arllss,  George.  .■ Arliss-Andrews,  George. 

Arthur.  Julia Cheney,  Mrs.  BenJ.  P. 

Ashley,  Minnie Chanler,  Mrs.  Wm.  A. 

Ashwell,  Lena Simson,  Mrs.  Henry  J.  F. 

Eaird,  Dorothea Irving,  Mrs.  Henry  B. 

Biirrymore,  Ethel Colt,  Mrs.  Russell  G. 

Barrymore,  John Blythe,  John. 

Bateman,  Kate Crowe,  Mrs.  George. 

Bates,  Blanche Creel.  Mrs.  George. 

Bentley,  Irene Smith,  Mrs.  Harry  B. 

Bernard,  Sam Barnett,  Sam. 

Bernhardt,  Sarah Damala,  Mme. 

Bingham,  Amelia Bingham,  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Blair,  Eugenie Downing,  Mrs.  Eugenia. 

Blauvelt,  Lillian  Evans. .  .Pendleton,  Mrs.  W.  F. 

Booth,  Rachel Powers,  Mrs.  Jas.  T. 

BufiHlo  Bill Cody,  William  F. 

Burke,  Billie Ziegfeld,  Mrs.  Florenz, 

Burnett,  Frances  H Townsend,  Mrs.  S. 

Burroughs,  Marie Livingston,  Mrs.  Fr'cis  M. 

Burt,  Laura Stanford,  Mrs.  Hy.  B. 

Busley,  Jessie Joy,  Mrs.  E.  C. 

Butt,  Clara Rumford,  Mrs.  Kennerley. 

Cahill,  Marie Arthur,  Mrs.  Daniel  V. 

Calve,  Emma Gaspari,  Mme.  AInor. 

Cameron,  Beatrice Mansfield.  Mrs.  Richard. 

Cameron,  Violet De  Bensaude,  Mrs. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Patrick ...  West,  Mrs.  George  Corn- 

wallis. 

Carle,  Richard Carleton,  Chas.  N. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Leslie Payne,  Mrs.  Wm.  L. 

Cams,  Emma Everall,  Mrs.  Harry  J. 

Castle,  Vernon Blythe,  Vernon  Castle. 

Cavalieri,  Lina Muratore,  Mrs.  L. 

Chase,  Pauline ,  .Drummond,  Mrs.  Ale.x. 

Claire,  Ina -. .' .' Fagan,  Miss. 

Claxton,  Kate Stevenson,  Mrs.  Chas.  A.-, 

Coghlan,  Gertrude.  ! Pitou,  Mrs.  A-.,  Jr. 

Coghlan,  Rose.  ..,..■..,..  .SulUvan,  Mrs.  John. 
Conquest,  Ida'...:.  .„■.•. : . .  .Bertelli,  Mrs.  Riccardo. 

Corlnne Flaherty,  Corinne  K. 

Cowl;  Jane ; .-. . .  .:.K)auber,  Mrs.  Adolph. 

Crosman,  Henrietta. . ; . .  .Campbell,  Mrs.  Maurice. 

Dale,  Alan  . .  :    . Cohen,  Alfred  J. 

D'Arville.  Camllle Crellln,  Mrs.  E.  W. 

Davis,  Fay Lawrence,  Mrs.  Gerald. 

Dawn,  Hazel Tout,  Hazel. 

Dazle,  Mile Fellowes,  Mrs.  Cornelius. 


PROFE.S3IONAL    NAtfE. REAL   NAME. 

De  Silva,  N Harvey,  Mrs.  Martin. 

Destinn,  Emmy Kittel,  Emllie. 

Dockstader,  Lew Clapp,  Geo.  Aifred. 

Doro,  Marie Dexter,  Mrs.  Elliott. 

D'Orsay,  Lawrauce Dorset,  Wm.  Lawrance. 

Dorr,  Dorothy Dam,  Mrs.  Hy.  J.  W, 

Dre.ssler,  Marie Dalton,  Mrs.  Jas.  H. 

Duse,  Eleanora Cecci,  Signora. 

Eames,  Emma Gogorza,  Mme.  EmIIlo  de. 

Elliot,  Gertrude Forbes-Robertson,  Lady. 

Ellsler,  Effle Weston,  Mrs.  Frank. 

Eltinge,  Julian Dalton,  William. 

Emerv,  Winifred Maude,  Mrs.  Cyril. 

Farrar,  Geraldlne Lou-Tellegen,  Mrs. 

Fealy,  Maude Durkin,  Mrs.  James. 

Ferguson,  Elsie Clarke,  Mrs.  Thomas  B. 

Fernandez,  Bijou Abingdon,  Mrs.  W.  L. 

Filkins,  Grace Marix,  Ivlrs.  Adolph. 

Fischer,  Alice Harcourt,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Fiske,  Minnie  Maddern. .  .Fiske,  Mrs.  Harrison  Grey. 
Forbes-Robertson,  Beatrlcellale,  Mrs.  Swinburne. 

Fornia,  Rita Laboy,  Mrs.  James  P. 

Foy,  Eddie Fitzgerald,  Edward. 

Gadski,  Johanna Tauscher,  Mme.  H. 

Gay,  Maria Zentello,  Mrs.  G. 

Genee,  Adeline Isltt,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  N. 

George,  Grace Brady,  Mrs.  W.  A. 

Gilman,  Mabelle Corey,  Mrs.  W.  E. 

Glaser,  Lulu Richards,  Mrs.  Thos.  D. 

Gluck,  Alma Zimbalist,  Mr.s.  Efram. 

Gordon,  Kitty.,, Beresford,  Mrs.  Harry. 

Guilbert,  Yvette Schiller,  Mrs.  Max. 

Hare,  Sir  John Fairs,  Sir  John. 

riarned,  Virginia Courtonay,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Haswell,  Percy Fawcett,  Mrs.  Geo, 

Heme,  Chrystal Pollard,  Mrs.  H.  S. 

Heme,  James  A Ahern,  James. 

Heron,  Bijou Miller,  Mrs.  Henry. 

Holland,  Mildred White,  Mrs.  Edw.  C. 

Hopper,  Edna  Wallace. . .  .  Brown,  Mrs.  A.  O. 

Illington,  Margaret '.  .Bowes,  Mrs.  Edward  J. 

Irving,  Isabel Thompson,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Irwin,  M.ay Eisfeldt,  Mrs.  Kurt. 

Janis,  Elsie Blerbower,  Elsie  Janls. 

Jeffreys,  Ellis Skclton,  Mrs.  H.  Sleath. 

Joj5ce,  Alice. .  . .  ,i(..,( Moore,  Mrs.  Tom.  ,     , 

Kajich,  Bertha.  ./. Spachner,  Mrs. 

Karli  Tom  ........:..,;.  Carroll,  Thomas.  '     , 

Kelcey,  Herbert'.:.  . ; Lamb,  Herbert.  "  ■• , 

Kejlerihann,  Ahtiette, . . .  .Sullivan,  Mrs.  Jaa.  R.  i 

Kendal,  WilIiara,H.,. .... , Grimston,  W.  H.      .  .  . 

Kendal,  Mrs.  W,  H .  .  .','.  i .  Cirlmstgn,  Mrs,  W.  H.    .  .  ) 
Kidder,  Kathryn. ...... .  .Anspacnftr,  Mrs.  L.  K.' 

Langtry,  Mrs De  Bathe,  Lady  Hugo  G. 

Lewis,  Ada Paar,  Mrs.  John. 

Llpman,  Clara Mann,  Mrs.  Louis.  , 

Lottus,  Clssie Waterman,  Mrs.  A.  H,      ■ , 

Lohr,  Marie .Prinsep,  Mrs.  A.  L.  V. 


Moving  Picture  Actors  and  Actresses. 
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PROFESSIONAL   AND   NON-PROFESSIONAL   NAMES- 

-Continued. 

PROFESSIONAL  Name. 

REAL  Name. 

Professional  Name. 

Ring,  Blanche 

Ritchie,  Adele 

Robson,  Eleanor 

Robson,  May 

Rorke,  Kate ....'. 

Real  Name. 

Lotta 

.Crabtree,  Charlotte. 
.MacNaughton,  Mra.  Tom. 
.Dillon,  Mrs.  B. 
.Gillespie,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
.McAloon,  William  A. 
.Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Fred  E. 
.Sothern,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
.CoIlleF,  Mrs.  Wm. 
.Phillips,  Tully  Marshall. 
.Nethersoie,  Mrs.  Louis. 
..Kennedy,  Mrs.  C.  R. 
..Fontana-Ferrarl,  Mrs. 
.Lewisohn,  Mrs.  O. 
.Taylor,  Mrs.  Biliie. 
.Selwyn,  Mrs.  Edgar. 
.Barker,  Mrs.  H.  Granville. 
.Shepherd,  R.  D. 
.Armstrong,  Mrs.  N. 
.  Coulter,  Mrs.  Robt.  P. 
.Glendinning,  Mrs.  J. 
.Abbott,  Mrs.  Chas. 
.Albery,  Mrs.  James. 
.Esmond,  Mrs.  H.  V. 
.Harriott,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
.Forman,  Mrs.  Alfred. 
.Bryant,  Mrs.  Chas.  E. 
.Terry,  Mrs.  Frederick. 
.  King,  Mrs.  Cecil. 
.Palmer,  Mrs.  Raymond. 
.Nentwig,  Mrs.  Benj. 
.Miranda,  Comtesse  de. 
.Centanini,  Mrs.  G.  P. 
■  Oicott,  Chancellor  J. 
.Faversham,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
.Thomas,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
.Hickman,  Mrs.  Alfred. 
.Rogers,  Mrs.  John  R. 
.  De  Haven,  Mrs.  Carter. 
.Cederstrom,  Baroness. 
.Fein.  Philip. 
.Moore,  Mrs.  Owen. 
.Zouze,  Emilie. 
.Turner,  Mrs.  H.  Godfrey. 
.Clarke,  Mrs.  Creston. 
.Davenport,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
.Cotton,  Mrs.  Wilfred. 
.  Ryder,  Mrs.  Paul  W. 

.Winninger,  Mrs.  Chas.  ^ 
.Post,  Mrs.  Guy  Bates. 

Lloyd,  Marie 

Macdonald,  Christie 

.Belmont,  Mrs.  August. 
.Brown,  Mrs.  Augustas  H. 
.Cree,  Mrs.  Douglas. 

MaiineriDg,  Mary 

M.arlowe.  Julia 

Rorke,  Mary 

Ross,  Chas.  J 

Russell,  Annie 

.St.  Aubyn,  Mrs.  F.  W, 
.Kelly,  Chas.  J.               .  ; 

ATnrr    Pauline             .... 

.Yorke,  Mrs.  Oswald. 

Marshall,  TuUy 

Martinet,  Sadie 

Matthison,  Edith  Wynne 
Matzenauer,  Margarethe 

May,  Edna 

Mayhew,  Stella 

Mayo,  Margaret. 

McCarthy,  Lillah 

McLean,  R.  D 

Russell,  Mme.  Ella 

Russell,  Lillian 

Sanderson,  Julia 

Sembrich,  Marcella 

Shannon,  Etfle 

Simone,  Mme 

.Rhigini,  Mme.                 ■;  • 
.  M  oore,  M  rs.                      i  • 
.Barnette,  Mrs.  B. 
.Stengel,  Mme.  Guillaume. 
.Lamb,  Mrs.  Herbert.  ■    . 
.Perier,  Mme  Caslmir,  ,'i  * 

Stahl,  Rose •. . 

.Bonelli,  Mrs.  Wm.        •,  ,  ' 

Stanhope,  Adeline 

.Whealcroft,  Mrs.  N.    ■ 

Stirling,  Mme.  A 

'Stuart,  Cosmo , . . . 

.Mackinlay,  Mrs.  J. 
.Gordon-Lennox,  Cosmo. 

Millard,  Evelyn 

SumraerviUe,  Amelia. . . . 

Taliaferro,  Mabel 

Tanguay,  Eva 

.Stepan,  Mrs.  Max  E. 

Mill  ward,  Jessie 

.Corrigau,  Mrs.  Thos.  J. 

Mitchell,  Maggie 

.Ford,  Mrs.  Jolm  W. 

Taylor,  Lauretto 

Tempest,  Marie 

.Manners,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Moore   Eva 

.Gordon-Lennox,  Mrs  Cos- 

Morris, Clara 

Templeton,  Fay 

Terriss,  Ellaline 

Terry,  Ellen 

Tetrazzini,  Lulsa 

Tilley,  Vesta 

Titlieradge,  Madge 

Tree,    Sir    Herbert   Bee 

mo. 

.Patterson,  Mrs.  William. 

Nazimova,  Alia 

Neilson,  Julia 

Neilson-Terry,  Phyllis... 

Nevada,  Emma 

"Nielsen.  Alice 

.  Hicks,  Mrs.  .Seymour. 

.  Carew,  Mrs.  James. 

.Bazelll,  Sra. 

.De  Frece,  Mre.  W. 

.  Quartermaine,  Mrs.  Chaa. 

NUsson.  Christine 

r- 
.Birnbaum,  Henrv. 

Olcott.  Chauncey 

Trevelvan.  Hilda 

.Blow,  Mrs.  Sydney. 

Trua.\,  Sarah 

.Albert,  Mrs.  Chas.  S. 

O'Neill,  Anne 

Tyler,  Odette 

Valda,  Mme.  GiuUa 

Vanbrugh,  Violet 

Victoria,  Vesta 

.Shepherd,  Mrs.  R.  D. 

O'Neill,  Nance 

.Cameron,  Mrs.  Julia. 

Palmer,  Minnie 

Parker.  Flora 

.Bourchier,  Mrs.  Arthur. 
.Terry,  Mrs.  Herbert. 

Patti,  Adelina 

Vincent,  Ruth 

Wainwright,  Marie 

Walker,  Charlotte 

Ward,  Fannie 

.Fraser,  Mrs.  John. 

Pliillips,  Frank 

.Roberts,  Mrs.  Franklyn, 

Pick  ford   M  arv 

.  Waiter,  Mrs.  Eugene. 

Poljiire.  Mile 

.Dean,  Mrs.  Jack. 

Powell,  Maud 

Ward,  Genevieve. 

Ware,  Helen 

.de  Guerbel,  Countess. 

Prince   Adelaide 

.Remer,  MLss  Helen. 

Ranltin,  Phyllis 

Reeve,  Ada 

Waring,  Herbert 

Wycherly,  Margaret .  .  . . 
^eppilii,  Alice 

.  Rutty,  Herbert  W. 
.  Mrs.  Bayard  Veiller. 
.Albeglini,  Mrs.  G. 

Bice,  Fannie 

MOVING    PICTURE    ACTORS    AND    ACTRESSES. 

(See  also  page  entitled  "The  Stage.") 


Name. 


Ahem,  George 

Allison,  May 

Aoki,  Tsuru 

Ashley,  Arthur  H, . . . . 

August,  Edwin 

Bivggot,  King 

Balrd,  Leah 

Banks,  Perry 

Bara,  Theda 

Barriscale,  Bessie 

Bayne,  Beverly 

Beaumont,  Harry 

Blackwell,  Cariyle. . . . 

Blair,  Ruth 

Boardman,  True 

Borzage,  Frank 

Brady,  Alice 

Brice,  Rosetta 

Briscoe,  Lottie 

Bushman,  Francis  X .  . 

Carew,  Ora 

Carroll,  William  Arthur 
Castle,  Mrs.  Vernon. 
Chadwlck,  Helene. . . 
Chaplin,  Charlie.  ; .  . 
Chatterton,  Thomas. 
Childcrs,  Naomi.., .'. 
Clark,  Harvey. ..... 

Clayton,  Marguerite. 

Cloy,  May 

Corbett,  James  J. .  . 
Costello,  Maurice. . . 
Courtot,  Margaret.  . 
Cranston,  Mary.  .  .  . 
Cruze,  James 


Birthplace. 


Newark,  Cal 

Georgia 

Tokio,  Japan 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Chicago,  111 

Victoria,  B.  C 

Sahara,  Africa 

New  York  City 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  . 

Abilene,  Kan 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Williamsport,  Pa.  .  . . 

Oakland,  Cal 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

New  York  City 

Sunbury,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Norlolk,  Va 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
New  York  City ...... 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y^, 
Chadwlck,  N.  Y.  .  •.'. . 
London,  England,  .'i'. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. . . . ". .'. 

POttstOwrt,  Pd.  .  .  . .'. 

Boston,  Mass,  /.:.,.. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Minneapolis,  Minn,  .  . 

San  Francisco 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Summit,  N.  J 

Chicago,  111 . 

Ogden,  Utah 


Born. 


1888 
1895 
1895 
1886 
1883 
1879 
1887 
1877 
1890 
1891 
1893 
1888 


1885 
1893 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1885 
1893 
1877 
1892 
■1897 
1890 
li81 
1885 
JS86 
1892 
1893 
1866 
1877 
1897 
1893 
1884 


Name. 


Cunard,  Grace 

Dana,  Viola 

Daniels,  Bebe 

Darling,  Grace 

Daw,  Marjorie 

Dill,  Max  M 

Drew,  Lillian , 

Drew,  Sidney , 

Drew,  Mrs.  Sidney. . . , 
Dunaew,  Nicholas.  .  .  . 

Eagels,  Jeanne 

Edmondson,  Harry  B. 

Finch,  Flora 

Ford,  Francis 

Forman,  Tom , 

Fox,  Harry 

Fuller,  Mary 

Garwood,  William. . .  . 
Gebhart,  George. . . . . , 

Gibson,  Helen 

Gish,  Dorothy 

Gish,  Lillian 

Gough,  John 

Gray.  Robert. .-. . ...  .  . 

preen,  Dorothy.  ....... 

Guere,  Geotue  Le.  .  i . . 

Hahn,  Philip.  . '.  .  . 

Hatton,  Raymond .  .  .  . 
Hayakawa,  Sessue.  .  .  . 

Henley,  Hobart 

Hollls,  H.vlda 

Holmes,  Helen 

Hiilette,  Glad.vs. 

Johnson,  Arthur 

Joy.  Ernest 


Birthplace. 


Paris,  France 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Dallas,  Tex 

New  York  City 

Colorado  Springs,  Col 

Cleveland,  Oliio 

Chicago,  III 

New  York  City 

Sedalia,  Mo 

Moscow,  Russia 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

England 

Portland,  Me 

Texas 

Pomona,  Cal 

Washington,  D.  C.'.  .  . 

Springfield,  Mo 

Ba.sle,  Switzerland . . .  . 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  .....  . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Mo.  .  .  ^ .  . 

Boston,  Mass i'-  . 

Maine ,...;•.. 

Moscow,  Russia. . ; . . . 
New  Orleans,  La.  ... . 
Amsterdam,  Holland. . 

loWa. 

Tokio,  Japan 

Louisville,  Ky. ..;.... 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

West  Virginia 

.\rcade,  N.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Minneapolis,  Minn . .  . 


Born. 


1894 

iooi 

1890 
1901 
1877 
1886 
1864 
1890 
1884 
1894 
1873 
1877 
1883 
1893 
1886 
1393 
1887 
1879 
1894 
1897 
189& 
1897 
1888 
1895 
1887 
1884 
1887 
1K89 
1886 
1880 
1890 
1899 
1876 
1891 
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MOVING   PICTURE   ACTORS   AND   ACTRESSES— Conrtnwerf. 


NAME. 

Birthplace. 

Bora. 

Name. 

Birthplace. 

Bom. 

Jovce.  Alice 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

New  Orleans,  La 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

New  York  City 

Florida 

1889 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1897 
1897 
1890 
1892 
1896 
1875 
1894 
1892 
1893 
1888 
1898 
1881 

1890 
1898 
1879 
1881 
1884 
1890 
1889 
1902 
1891 
1887 
1888 
1878 
1887 
1882 
1890 
1874 
1892 
1865 
1880 
1898 
1889 
1879 
1898 

187.3 
1885 

Phillips.  Dorothy 

Pickford.  Mary 

Pretty,  Arllne 

Rale,  W.  W 

Baltimore,  Md 

Toronto,  Canada 

Washington,  D.  C 

Russia 

1892 

Joyner,  Francis 

Kane,  Gall 

KeUard,  Ralph 

KeSnedy,  Mary 

Kenyon,  Doris 

Kerrigan,  J.  Warren. . . 

TCinff    AnItA             .    - 

1893 
1893 
1868 

Rawllnson,  Herbert.  .  . 
Relchenbach,  Harry. . . 

Reid,  Wallace « 

Ridgely,  Cleo 

Brighton,  England 

Cumberland,  Md 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

New  York  City 

Glasgow,  Scotland .... 

Hoboken.  N.  J 

San  Francisco 

Newport,  R.  I.  .    .  .  ., 

New  York  City 

California 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

Louisville,  Ky 

Chicago   111 

1883 
1892 
1893 

Klrkhv   OUie 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Montreal,  Canada. . . . 

New  York  City 

Burchard,  Neb 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Sydney;  Australia .... 

London,  England 

Armington,  111 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Sparta,  Mich 

Chicago,  III 

Ritchie   Bllle 

1877 

Kolb,  C.  William 

Robbins,  Edwina 

Roland,  Ruth 

1886 
1892 

Larkln,  George 

Lloyd.  Harold 

I./*vkwoort   £Ia.rold .  . . 

aossou,  Ilelene 

Russell,  Wm.  F 

Sais.  Martin 

1898 
1886 
1893 

Lovely,  Louise 

MacDermott,  MJlrc. , . 

Madison,  Cleo 

Marshall,  Betty 

Martin,  Vivian 

McCabe,  Harry 

McRae,  Duncan 

Meighan,  ThomAs 

Mersereau,  Violet 

Millarde,  Harry 

Minter,  Mary  Miles. . . 
Mitchell,  Rhea. 

Sears,  Laura 

Shafer,  Mollie 

Shelby,  Margaret 

Rherrill   Jack 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y... 

Woodland.  Cal 

San  Artenio,  Tex 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Savannah,  Ga 

Buffalo,  N.  Y -,-.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

New  York  City 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

London,  England 

Birmingham,  England. 
Dwlght,  111 

1893 
187-i 
1900 
1897 

Sbotwell,  Marie 

Snow,  Margaerite 

Splngler,  Harry 

Stewart,  Anita 

Stewart,  Lucille  Lee. . . 
Storev   Edith 

1886 
1892 

London,  England 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

New  York  City 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Shreveport,  La 

Portland,  Ore 

Ireland 

1889 
1895 

i892 

Stowell,  Wm.  H 

Sweet,  Blanche 

Talmadge,  Constance. . 

Tedmarsh.  W.J 

Thoma.s,  Llzette 

Trunelle,  Mabel 

Van  Tassel!,  Marie...  . 
Van   Wallv 

1883 
i899 

Madrid,  Spain 

1S7C 

Morrison,  Adrlenne.  .  . 

New  York  City 

Mt.  Morrison,  Col. . . . 

1889 
189-1 

Murnane,  Allan 

Npil*5on    Anna 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Stockholm,  Sweden. . . 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Boston,  Mass 

Zanesville,  Ohio » 

Sweden 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.... 

Hyde  Park,  N.  Y 

Oregon 

18S0 

"Npwton    Oharlfts 

Vernon,  Agnes 

Walcamp,  Marie 

Walker,  Lillian 

Warwick,  Robert 

Washburn,  Bryant 

Wells,  Kittle 

1896 

Normand,  Mabel 

Ogle.  Charles 

Dennison,  Ohio 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

New  York  City 

Chicago,  111 .'. . 

1894 

1888 

Oland.  Warner 

1882 

New  York  City 

Osborne,  Ohio 

Wurzburg,  Bavaria. . . 

New  York  City 

LoulsvlUe,  Ky 

Camden,  N.  J 

Chicago,  III 

1889 

Shreveport,  La ^ 

Rochester,  Ind 

Missouri 

1894 

Panzer,  Paul 

Wharton,  Bessie  E. . .  . 
White   Pearl 

Payton.  Gloria 

Pearson,  Virginia 

Pennington,  Ann 

Perlolat,  George  E . , . . 

1889 

Whitney,  Claire 

Williams,  Earle 

Yost,  Herbert 

Young,  Clara  Kimball. 

New  York  City 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

isso 

1883 

Petrova,  Olga 

Warsaw,  Poland 

1891 

GUAPDIANS  OF   LIBERTY. 

Advisory  Council — Lleut.-Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  President;  Rear-Admiral  George  W.  Baird,  Vlce-Presi- 
flent:  Charles  R.  Young,  Chief  Guardian;  William  F.  Blgelow.Chief  Attorney;  W.  Russell  Collins,  D.  D.,  Chief 
Recorder;  Sigmund  Stem,  Chief  Custodian;  Marvin  O.  Gray,  Chief  Vigilant.  Offices,  Masonic  Temple, 
Chicago.     Secretaru  and  TreasuTer — Joseph  B.  Hughes. 


AMERICAN   CLIMATOLOGICAL  AND  CLINICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  1884.  President — Dr.  J.  E.  Elliott,  Toronto,  Canada.  Vice-Presidents — D.  W.  L.  Dann, 
Asheville,  N.  C;  Dr.  H.  M.  Bracken,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Guy  Hinsdale,  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

AMERICAN   LARYNGOLOGICAL,  RHINOLOGICAL 'AND  OTOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

President — Dr.  George  L.  Richards,  124  Franklin  Street,  Fall  River.  Mass.  Secretary — Dr.  W.  H. 
Easkins,  West  Point,  N.  Y.     Treasurer — Dr.  Erving  W.  Day,  Westinghouse  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE   ASSOCIATION    OF   AMERICAN    GEOGRAPHERS. 

Founded  1904.  Annual  meeting  December  of  each  year.  Its  object  shall  be  the  cu  tivation  of  the 
BClentlftc  study  of  geography  in  all  its  branches,  and  developing  better  conditions  for  the  study  of  geography 
In  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  President — Robert  DeC.  Ward.  Secretary  and  Editor — Richard  El- 
wood  Dodge,  Washingtoui  Ct.  CounciUcrs — ^William  Libbey,  R.  H.  Whitbeck,  Albert  Perry  Brlgham. 
Treasurer — F.  E.  Matthes,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ala. 


President- 


SOUTHERN    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 
-Dr.  Duncan  Eve,  Nashville,  Tenn.    Secretary-Treasurer — Dr.  Seale  Harris,  Birmingham. 


AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OF    HOMEOPATHY. 

Organized  in  1844.  The  oldest  National  medical  organization  in  the  United  States.  President — Dr 
John  M.  Lee.  179  Lake  Avenue.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Honorary  President— Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hedges.  Chicago, 
111.  Vice-Presldeni — Dr.  Florence  N.  Ward,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Secretary-Treasurer-:— Dr.  T  E.  Costaln, 
Chicago.  III.  Registrar — WiUlam  O.  Forbes,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Chairman  .Executive  Co7^mittee — Dr.  C, 
E.  Sawyer,  Marion,  Ohio.     Offices,  Marshall  Field  Building;  Chicago,  111.      ... 

SOCIETY  OF   CHEMICAL   INDUSTRY   (NEW  YORK   SECTION). 

President — Charles  C.  Carpenter.  Treasurer  Local  Section — F.  C.  R.  Hemingway.  Chairtnarir— 
Jerome  Alexander  N.  E.  comer  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Secretary  LoeM 
Section — Allen  Rogers,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Treasurer — Thomas  Tyrer,  Stratford,  LoDdon,  £. 
General  Secretary — J.  P.  Longstafl,  Broadway  Chambers,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W. 
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PAINTING    AND    SCULPTURE. 

NATIONAL   ACADEMY   OF   DESIGN. 
National  academicians. 


1899.  Adama,  Herbert,  131  West  11th  Street. 

1914.  Aitken,  Robert  I.,  147  Columbus  Avenue. 
1S99  »Barse,  George  R.,  Jr.,  7  West  43d  Street. 
19l4.^eal,  Giflord  R.,  27  West  67th  Street. 
1002.  Beaux.  Cecilia,  132  E.  19th  Street 

1894.  Beckwlth,  J.  Carroll,  57  West  45th  Street. 
1913.  Bellows,  Geo.,  146  East  19th  Street. 

1905.  Benson,  Frank  W.,  Salem,  Mags. 

1915.  Betts,  Louis,  119  East  19th  Street. 
1888.  Blashfleld.  Edwin  H.,  Carnegie  Hall. 
1863.  Brevoort,  J.  R.,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

1881.  Bridgman,  Frederick  A.,  Paris,  France. 
....   Brunner,  Arnold  W..  101  Park  Avenue. 

1908.  Brush,  George  De  Forest,  Dublin,  N.  H. 

1907.  Bunce,  William  Gedney,  Hartford,  Ct. 

1899.  Butler,   Howard   Russell,   107   Library  Place, 
I»rinceton. 

1913.  Calder,  Alex  Stirling.  51  West  10th  Street. 

1906.  Carlsen,  Emil,  43  East  59th  Street. 

1914.  Chapman,  Carlton  T.,  58  West  57th  Street. 
1890.  Chase,  William  M.,  333  Fourth  Avenue. 
1885.  Cliurch,  F.  S.,  Carnegie  Hall.  , 

1909.  Clark,  Walter,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.       ', 
1898.  Clinedinst,  B.  West,  7  West  43d  Street. 
1912.  CofQn,  William  A.,  58  West  57th  Street. 

1908.  Cole,  Timothy,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

1862.  Colman,  Samuel.  320  Central  Park  West. 
1912.  Cooper.  Colin  C.  222  Central  Park  South. 

1911.  Couse,  E.  Irving,  58  West  57th  Street. 

1903.  Cox.  Kenyon,  130  East  67th  Street. 
1901.  Crane,  Bruce,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

1904.  Curran,  C.  C,  39  West  67th  Street. 

1906.  Daingerfleld,  Elliott,  222  Central  Park  South. 

1863.  Dana,  W.  P.  W.,  London,  England. 
1906.  Davis.  C.  H.,  Mystic.  Ct. 

1906.  Dearth,  H.  G.,  Carnegie  Hall. 

1898.  De  Forest.  Lockwood.  7  East  10th  Street. 

1906.  Dessar,  Louis  Paul,  27  West  67th  Street. 

1907.  Dewey,  Charles  Melville.  222  West  23d  Street. 

1888.  Dewing,  Thos.  W.,  12  West  8th  Street. 
1883.  Dielman,  Frederick,  Ridgefleld,  Ct. 
1907.  Dougherty,  Paul,  30  East  57th  Street. 
1906.  Du  Mond,  Frank  V.,  27  West  67th  Street. 

1906.  Duveneck,  Frank,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1912.  Emmett.  Lydla  F.,  535  Park  Avenue. 

1904.  Foster.  Ben.  119  East  19th  Street. 

1901.  French,  Daniel  Chester.  125  West  11th  Street. 

1914.  Frieseke,  Frederick  K..  450  Fifth  Avenue. 

1913.  Garber.  Daniel,  1819  Greene  Street,  Philadel- 

phia. Pa 

1882.  Gaul,  GUbert.  Ridgefleld  Park,  N.  J. 

1907.  Gay,  Edward.  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

1908.  Gilbert.  Cass.  11  East  24th  Street. 

1905.  Grafly,  Charles,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

1915.  GranvlUe-Smith,  M.,  96  Fifth  Avenue. 
1867.  Griswold,  C.  C,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

1910.  Groll,  Albert  L.,  222  Central  Park  South. 

1889.  Hamilton,  Hamilton.  Norwalk,  Ct.- 
1901.  Harrison,  Alexander,  abroad. 

1910.  Harrison,  Birge.  7  West  43d  Street. 

1906.  Ha^^sam,  Childe.  130  West  57th  Street. 

1909.  Hastings,  Thomas,  225  Fifth  Avenue. 

1911.  Hawthorn?,  Chas.  W..  450  Fifth  Avenue. 
1863.  Hennessy,  W.  J.,  abroad. 

1906.  Henri,  Robert,  10  Gramercy  Park. 
1869.  Henry,  E.  L.,  222  West  23d  Street. 
1897.  Howe,  Wm.  H.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

1899.  Inness,  George,  Jr.,  Cragsmoor,  N.  Y. 
1915.  Johan3en,.John  C,  12  West  9th  Street. 
1894.  Jones,  Francis  C,  33  West  67th  Street. 

1883.  Jones,  H.  Boltoa  33  West  67th  Street. 


Elected. 

1905.  Kendall,  William  Sergeant.  58  Trumbull  Street, 

New  Haven.  Ct. 

1909.  Konti,  Isidore,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

1906.  Kost,  F.  W.,  146  West  55th  Street. 

1907.  Lathrop,  W.  L.,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

1897.  Lippincott,  William  H.,  7  West  43d  Street. 

1890.  Low.  Will  H.,  Bronxville.  N.  Y. 
1906.  MacMonnies.  Frederick  W.,  France. 
1906.  MacNeil,  Hermon  A.,  College  Point,  L.  I. 
1876.  Magrath,  William,  England. 

MaiLship.  Paul.  27  Lexington  Avenue. 

1886.  Maynard.  George  W..  3321  Giles  Place. 

1910.  Mead.  William  R.,  101  Park  Avenue. 

1905.  Melchers,  Garl,  Topanga,  Cal. 
1875.  Miller,  Charles  H.,  Queens,  L.  I. 
1915.  Miller,  Richard  E.,  450  Fifth  Avenue. 

1894.  Moeller.  Louis,  Wakefield,  N.  Y. 

1906.  Mora.  F.  Luis,  142  East  18th  Street. 

1884.  Moran.  Thomas,  57  West  45th  Street. 

1891.  Mowbray,  H.  Siddons,  Washington,  Ct. 

1887.  Murphy,  J.  Francis,  222  West  23d  Street. 

1885.  Nicoll,  J.  C  51  West  10th  Street. 

1906.  Niehaus,  Charles  H.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
1904.  Ochtman,  Leonard.  Coscob,  Ct. 
1897.  Palmer,  Walter  L..  Albany,  N.  Y. 
1906.  Parrish,  Maxfleld,  Windsor,  Vt. 
1909.  Pennell.  Joseph.  London.  England. 

1911.  Piatt.  Chas.  A.,  11  East  24th  Street. 
1906.  Potter,  Edward  C.  Greenwich,  Ct. 

1906.  Potthast,  Edward  H..  222  Central  Park  South. 

1912.  Prellwitz.  Henry,  Peconic,  N.  Y. 

1904.  Proctor,  A.  Phimister,  168  East  Slst  Street. 
1906.  Ranger,  Henry  W.,  27  West  67th  Street. 
1906.  Reid.  Robert,  16  Gramercy  Park. 

1914.  Ritschel,  WiUiam,  119  East  19th  Street. 
1911.  Robinson,  Wm.  S.,  202  West  74th  Street. 

1906.  Roth.  Fred'k  G.  R..  Englewood,  N.  J. 
1897.  Sargent.  John  S.,  London,  England. 

1907.  Schofleld,  W.  Elmer,  National  Arts  Club. 
1861.  Shattuck,  Aaron  D.,  Granby,  Ct. 

1905.  Smedley,  Wm.  T.,  68  West  57th  Street. 
1882.  Smillle,  George  H.,  156  East  36th  Street. 

1906.  Snell,  Henry  B.,  263  West  42d  Street. 
1911.  Symons.  Gardner,  119  East  19th  Street. 
1911.  Taft,  Lorado,  Chicago,  111. 

1906.  Tarbell,  Edmimd  C.  Boston,  Mass. 

1901.  Thayer.  Abbott,  Monadnock.  N.  H. 

1913.  Thorne.  William,  Carnegie  Hall. 

1880.  Tiffany,  Louis  C,  347  Madison  Avenue. 
1891.  Tyron.  D.  W.,  Harperly  Hall,  Central  Park  W. 

1886.  Turner.  C.  Y.,  27  West  67th  Street. 

1907.  Van  Boekerck,  Robert  W.,  58  West  57th  Street. 
1909.  Van  Laer,  Alex.  T.,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

1865.  Vedder,  Elihu.  abroad. 

1899.  Volk.  Douglas,  Center  Lovell,  Me. 
1906.  Vonnoh,  Robert  W.,  12  West  8th  Street. 

1902.  Wftlker.  Henry  O.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
1891.  WAlker,  Horatio,  550  Fifth  Avenue. 

1895.  Watrous.  Harry  W..  58  West  57th  Street. 
1011.  Waugh,  Fred.  J..  53  West  12th  Street. 
1911.  Weinman,  Adolph  A.,  441  West  2l8t  Street. 
1886.  Weir,  J.  Alden,  51  West  10th  Street. 

1866.  Weir.  John  F.,  Providence.  R.  I. 
1897.  Weldon.  C.  D.,  51  West  10th  Street. 

1906.  Wiggins,  Carleton,  1079  Dean  Street,  B'klyn. 
1897.  Wiles.  Irving  R..  130  West  57th  Street. 
1909.  Williams.  F.  Ballard.  27  West  67th  Street. 
1873.  Wilmarth,    Lemuel   E.,    362   Adelphl   Street, 

Brooklyn. 

1908.  Wolf,  Henry.  146  East  81st  Street. 

1907.  Woodbury,  Charles  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
1880.  Yewell,  George  H..  51  West  10th  Street. 


.ABSOCI^TP  iNAWONAL  AQApEMICIANS. 


Allen,  Thomas,  Bostoii,'Ma3S.. 

Anderson,  Karl,  Saugatuct,  Ct. 

Armstrong,  D.  Maitland,  61  Washlngtdn  Sq,  gputh. 

Bacon.  Henry.  160  Fifth  Avenue. 

Baer,  Wm.  J.,  226  Central  Park  West. 

BaUiii.  Hugo,  Saugatuck,  Ct. 

Bartlett,  Paul,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Beach,  Chester.  207  East  I7th  Street. 

Beal,  Reynolds,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Bell.  Fi.  A..  226  Central'Park  Sbuth:  ■ 
'"Blckrlell,  Frank  A.,  58  '^t  57il^  Street; 
Blttlnger,  Chas.,  Duiibury.  Mass.        .■         ■ 
Blumenschein.  Erne3tSL..f^58We8t  57tH  8tre«t. ' 
Blumenschein.  Mary  Greene.  58  West  57th  Street. 
Bogert,  George  H.   204  West  55th  Street. 
Borglum.  Solon  H.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Boring,  Wm.  A.,  32  Broadway. 
Boston.  Josenh  H..  Carnegie  Hall. 
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Boyle,  John  J..  221  West  64th  Street. 
Brandegee.  Robert  B..  FarmingtoD,  Ct. 
Brcckenridge.  Hugh  H..  10  S.  18th  Street, 

phia,  P^. 
Bridges,  Miss  Fidelia,  Canaan,  Ct. 
Browne,  Chas'  F.,  Ctiicago,  HI. 
Carlson,  John  P.,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.    , 
Chase,  Adelaide  Cole,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clai-ke,  Thomas  Shields.  50  Riverside  Drive. 
Clarkson,  Ralph,  Chipago,  111. 
Coleman,  C.  C,  abroad. 
Cofiian,  Charlotte  B.,  939  Eighth  Ave. 
Cothoyer;  Paul,  152  West  57th  Street. 
Cotton,  William,  1  West  6'tth  Street. 
Cox,  Louise,  130  East  67th  Street 
Craig,  Thomas  B.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Cram,  Ralph  Adams  (elect),  33  West  42d  Street 
Crowninshield,  Frederick,  abroad. 
Dallln,  Gyrus  E.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 
DaJ',  Francis,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Dayj  Frank  Miles,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
De  Haven,  F.,  257  West  86th  Street. 
Drake,  W.  H.,  30  East  63d  Street. 
Dufner,  Edward,  318  West  57th  Street. 
Earle,  L.  C,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Faxon,  Wm.  Bailey,  152  West  57th  Street. 
Flags,  Charles  Noel,  Hartford.  Ct. 
Flanagan,  John,  1931  Broadway. 
Foote,  Will  Howe,  Old  Lyme,  Ct. 
Franzen,  August,  222  Central  Park  South. 
Frazer,  James  E.,  3  Macdougal  Alley. 
Frazicr,  lienneth,  58  East  78th  Street. 
Fteedlander,  J.  H.,  244  Fifth  Avenue. 
Fry,  Sherry  Edmundson,  147  Columbus  Avenue. 
Fuller,  Henry  Brown,  Windsor,  Vt. 
Fuller,  Lucia  Fairchild,  40  Washington  Square. 
Gaugengisl,  I.  M.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Gauley,  Robert  David,  939  Eighth  Avenue 
Genth.  Lillian  M.,  27  West  67th  Street. 
Glackens,  Wm.  J.,  29  Washington  Square. 
Green,  Frank  Russell,  14  West  12th  Street. 
Griffln,  Walter,  Portland,  Me. 
Grover,  Oliver  D.,  Chicago,  111. 
Guerln,  Jules,  24  Gramercy  Park. 
Haggin,  Ben  Alt,  121  Madison  Avenue. 
Hardenbergh,  H.  J.,  47  West  34th  Street. 
Hays,  William  J.,  Mlllbrook,  N.  Y. 
Herter.  Albert,  130  East  67  th  Street. 
HlUs,  Laura  C,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hinton,  Charles  L.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Howard,  Jolm  Galen,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Hubbell,  Henry  S.,  Silvermlne,  Ct. 
Hyatt,  Anna  V.,  51  East  59th  Street. 
Hyde,  William  H.,  66  East  9l3t  Street. 
Ipsen,  Ernest  L..  257  West  86th  Street. 

Jongera,  Alphonse, 

Keith,  Dora  Wheeler,  33  West  67th  Street. 
Kline,  William  Fair.  244  West  14th  Street. 
La  Farge,  C.  Grant,  25  Madison  Square  North. 


Lawson  Ernest,  23  Macdougal  Alley. 

Lie,  Jonas,  154  West  55th  Street. 

Longman,  Evelyn  B.,  11  East  14th  Street. 

Loomis,  Chester,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Low,  Mary  Faircliild,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Lukeman,  H.  Augustus,  145  West  55th  Street. 

MacEwen,  Walter,  abroad. 

Marsh,  Fred  Dana,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Martiny,  Philiu,  400  West  23d  Street. 

McLane,  M.  Jean,  12  West  9th  Street. 

Mieiatz,  C.  F.  W..  422  West  160th  Street. 

Moschowitz,  Paul,  31  Barclay  Street. 

Nettlcton.  Walter,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Nichols,  Hobart,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Niemeyer.  John  Henry,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

O'Donovan,  W.  R.,  590  Eagle  Avenue. 

Olinsky,  Ivan  G.,  27  West  67th  Street. 

Parker,  Lawton,  142  West  49th  Street. 

Parshall,  De  Witt,  Carnegie  Hall. 

PCabody,  Robert  S.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pearson,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.  (elect),  5139  Wayne  Avenue;) 

Germantown,  Pa. 
Peixotto,  Ernest,  152  West  57th  Street. 
Piccirilli,  Attilio,  463  East  142d  Street. 
Poore,  H.  R.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Post,  W.  Merritt,  West  Morris,  Ct. 
Pratt,  Bela  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Prellwitz,  Edith  Mitchell,  Peconlc,  N.  Y. 
Rice,  William  M.  J.,  15  West  67th  Street. 
Rook,  Edward  F.,  Old  Lyme,  Ct. 
Rosen,  Clias.,  New  Hope,  Pa. 
Rungius,  Carl,  253  West  42d  Street. 
Ryder,  Chauncey  F.,  24  West  59th  Street. 
Sartain,  William,  130  West  57th  Street. 
Sewell,  Amanda  Brewster,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 
Sewell,  R.  V.  V.,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  1. 
Seyflert,  Leopold,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sherwood,  Roslna  Emmet,  251  Lexington  Avenuo. 
Shrady,  Henry  M.,  Elmstord,  N.  Y, 
Singer,  Wm.  H.,  Jr.,  396  Fifth  Avenue. 
Speicher.  Eugene,  253  West  42d  Street. 
Spencer.  Robert,  New  Hope,  Pa. 
Steele,  T.  C,  Belmont,  Ind. 
Sterner,  Albert,  24  Gramercy  Park. 
Story,  George  H.,  230  West  59th  Street. 
Story,  Juliaan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tanner,  Henry  O., 

Trowbridge,  S.  B.  P.,  527  Fifth  Avenue. 
Turner,  Helen  M.,  207  East  17th  Street. 
Vonnoh,  Bessie  Potter,  33  West  67th  Street. 
Walcott,  H.  M.,  Rutherford.  N.  J. 
Warner,  Everett  L.,  33  West  67th  Street. 
Webb,  J.  Louis,  32  East  42d  Street. 
Wendt,  Wm.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Whittemore,  Wm.  J.,  318  West  57th  St. 
Wiggins,  Guy,  15  West  67th  Street. 
Yates,  Cullen,  939  Eighth  Avenue. 
Young,  Chas.  Morris,  Radnor,  Pa. 
Young,  Mahonrl,  1931  Broadway. 

COUNCIL. 

President — Herbert  Adams.  Vice-President — Howard  Russell  Butler.  Corresponding  Secretary — Harry 
W.  Watrous.  Recording  Secretary — Charles  C.  Curran.  Treasurer — FYancis  C  Jones.  Frederick  W.  Kost, 
Elliott  Dangerfield,  Colin  C.  Cooper,  Robert  Aitken,  Douglas  Volk,  and  E.  Irving  Couse. 

The  addresses  given  in  the  list  refer  to  the  City  of  New  York  when  not  otherwise  specified.  The 
National  Academy  was  founded  in  1826.  The  schools  of  the  National  Academy  are  open  from  the  first 
Monday  in  October  to  the  middle  of  May.  Circulars  containing  rules  and  other  details  may  be  had  on 
application  at  the  academy,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  West  109th  Street. 


THE    PILGRIMS. 

The  Pilgrims  was  organized  in  London  during  coronation  year,  1902.  It  was  bom  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  few  Anglo-Americans,  who  foregathered  in  London  at  that  time,  to  have  a  society  that  would  stand 
tor  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  and  friendship  between  Britons  and  Americans  as  individuals. 

The  British  Pilgrims  has  a  membership  of  400.  The  American  Pilgrims  was  organized  in  1903  and 
has  a  memberstdp  of  650,  wliich  is  the  Umit  specified  in  the  rules.     There  is  a  long  waiting  list  of  applicants. 

The  society  takes  no  part  in  politics  or  affairs  of  state  or  church,  but  simply  and  solely  the  cementing 
of  friendship  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  its  deoendencles  and  the  subjects  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  exists  for  the  one  purpose  of  fostering  by  social  means  a  friendly  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Great  Britain. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies  and  subjects  of  the  British  Empire,  and  others 

grominent  tor  their  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  society,  are  eligible  for  membership,  and  membership 
I'one  society  f;)so /acio  constitutes  membership  In  the  other,  i     ■■  j 

'  •  The  officers  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Great  Britain  are  as  follows: 

•.President — The, Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  O.  M.     Vicc-Presidems — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 

Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  G.  C.  M.  G.;  Admiral  the:  Hon.  ek  Hedworth  Meux,  G.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  V.  O. 

Honorary  Treasurer — J.  Wilson  Taylor.     Secretary — M.  E.  Welsh*l.ee.     Chairman  of  Executive  Committee — 
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ILLITERACY.  ij 

(Statistics  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  The  World  Almanac.) 
The  term  Illiterate,  as  here  used,  includes  all  persons  unable  to  write  their  own  language,  except  In  casea 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*),  where  the  basis  is  inability  to  read  (a). 


Country. 


Europe: 

Austria 

Belgium  (b).. 

Bulgaria 


Iliit 
erate 


Denmark 

England  and  Wales 
France ^ : . .  . . 


German  Empire  (c) 
Greece  (d) 


Hungary  (b). 
Ireland  *.. .. 


Italy 


(b). 


Maltese  Islands  (e) 
Netherlands  (f) 


Portugal*  (g). 
Prussia  (c) . . . 


Roumanla  (0 . 

(d) . 

Russia  (h) . . . . 

"     (h).... 

Scotland 

Serbia 


Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland  (1) . . . . 
United  Kingdom. . 
America  : 
Continental  U.  S. 
total  popul'n... 
Native  white,  na^ 
tive  parents...  , 
Native   white 
foreign  or  mix- 
ed parents 

Forei  gn-born 

white 

Negro 

Indian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 


7.7 
3.7 

1.1 

12.7 
30.4 
45,3 
15.8 
9.2 
54.4 
82.9 
85.2 


Basis. 


P.  C. 

18.7  Popul'n  over  11  jts 

12.7  Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

7.9  Army  recruits 

65.5  Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

25.4  Army  recruits 

58.4  Marriages 
0.2  Army  recruits 
1.8  ISlarriages 

14.1  Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
4.3  Army  recruits 

4.1  Marriages 
0.05  Army  recruits 

57.2  Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
30;0  Army  recruits 

33.3  Popul'n  over  6  yrs 

9.2  Popul'n  over  9  yrs 
1  Marriages 

37.0  Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

31.1  Army  recruits. 
38.7  Marriages 

57.5  Popul'n  over  5  yrs. . 
0.8  Army  recruits 
2.2  Marriages 

68.9  I'opui'n  over  10  yrs 

0.02  Army  recruits 

0.4  Marriages 

60.6  Popul'n  over  7  yrs 
41.0  Army  recruits 
69.0  Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

61.7  Army  recruits 
1.6  Marriages 

78.9  Popul'n  over  11  yrs 

43.4  Army  recruits 
36.7  Marriages, 
58.7  Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

0.2  Army  recruits, 

0.3  Army  recruits, 

1.0  Army  recruits 


Popul'n  over  10  yrs, 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs. 


Popul'n  over 
Popul'n  over 
Popul'n  over 
Popul'n  over 
Popul'n  over 
Popul'n  over 
Popul'n  over 
All  ages 


10  yrs, 
10  yrs, 
10  yrs, 
10  yrs, 
10  yrs, 

6  yrs.. 

7  yrs. . 


Year. 


1910 

1910 

1913 

1905 

1909 

1901-10 

1907, 

1901-10 

1906 

1912 

1901-10 

1912 

1907 

Nodate 

1910 

1911 

1901-10 

1911 

1910 

1901-10 

1901 

1912 

1901-10 

1911 

1910 

1901-10 

1909 

1911 

1897 

1894 

1901-10 

1900 

1911 

1901-10 

1900 

1911 

1911 

1903-04 


1910 
1910 

1910 

1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1895 
1900 
1890 


Country. 


Illit- 
erate 


America — Cont'd. 
British  Honduras.. . 

Canada 

Ci.ile* 

Colombia* 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba* 

Guatemala 

Mexico 

Newfoundland 

Porto  Rico 

Uruguay  (b) 

Australia: 
Commonwealth  o  1 
Au.stralia  (j)*. .  .  , 
New  So.  Wales  (j)' 

New  Zealand  (k)* 


Queensland  (j)*.. . 


South  Australia  (j)* 
Tasmania  (j)*.  .*.' 
Victoria  (iV  *.'.'.'.'. 


West.  Australia  (])* 

Asia  andOceania: 
Ceylon  (all  races). 
Ceylon 

(European  race) . 
Ceylon   (other  than 

European) 

India  (1) 

Philippine  Isl.  (m). 

Ru.ssia  (n) 

Hawaii 

Africa: 

Algeria 

Caue  of  Good  Hope 

(all  races) . . . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 

(European  race) 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 

(other     than 

European) 

Egypt  (d) 

Natal  (Europ'  nrace) 

•'     (others) 

Orange    Free   State 

(all  races) 

Transvaal(all  races) 
Union    of    South 

Africa  (all  race.s) 


Basis. 


All  ages 

Popul'n  over  5  yrs. . 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Male3rf)f  all  ages...  . 

All  ages 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

All  ages 

Popul'n  over  12  yrs 
Popul'n  over  5  yrs. . 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  5  yrs. . 


Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Marriages '.  .  . 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Marriages 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Marriages 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Marriages 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Marriages 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Marriages. ........ 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Marriages 


78.3 
11.9 


69.7 


All  ages. 
All  ages. 


All  ages 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 


Army  recruits 

popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 


Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 


Year. 


1901. 

1911- 

1907 

1912 

1892 

1907 

1893^ 

1010 

1911 

1910. 

1908 


1911 

1911 

1901-10 

1911 

1901-10 

1911 

1901-10 

1911 

1901-10 

1911 

1901-10 

1911 

1901-10 

1911 

1901-10 

1901 

1901 

1901 
1911 
1903 
1897 
1«10_ 

1912 

1911 

1911 


1911 
1907 
1911 
1911 

1911 
1911 

1911 


(a)  Figures  for  army  recruits  largely  from  Huebner's  Statistical  Tables,  1914.  (b)  Based  on  number 
unable  to  read  and  write,  -(c)  Based  on  number  without  schooling,  (d)  Based  on  number  illiterate, 
but  this  term  is  not  defined  in  official  report.  (e)  Native  Maltese  population,  (f)  Based  on  number 
unable  either  to  read  or  write,  (g)  Including  Azores  and  Madeira,  (h)  Excluding  Finland.  (1)  Based 
on  number  without  any  proficiency  in  writing,  (j)  Excluding  full-blooded  aboriginals,  (k)  Excluding 
Maoris  and  Chinese.  (1)  Based  on  number  unable  to  vzrite  letter  to  Iriend  and  read  reply,  (m)  Civi- 
lized population,     (n)   (iaucasia,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia. 


PERCENTAGE   OP   ILLITERACY   IN    1910    (10  YEARS 

OF  AGE  AND  OVER). 

States. 

P.C. 

States. 

P.C. 

States. 

P.C. 

United  States. 

7.7 
5.3 
4.1 
4.6 
3.7 
5.2 
7.7 
6.0 
5.7 
5.5 
5.6 
5.9 
■3.4 
[8.2 
3.1 
3.7 
•  3.3 
3.2 
2.9 
3,0 

Iowa 

1.7 

4.3 

3.1 

2.9 

1.9 

2.2 

16.0 

8.1 

7.2 

4.9 

15.2 

8.3 

18.5 

25.7 

20.7 

13.8 

17.4 

12.1 

13.6 

22.9 

Mississippi *. 

22.4 

New  England 

.West  South  Central 

13  ?, 

1?  ft 

29  0 

Vermont 

Oklahoma 

5  « 

Texas 

9  Q 

Rhode  Island 

South  Atlantic 

Mountain 

6  » 

Montana 

4  8 

Middle  Atlantic 

Idaho 

2  2 

New  York 

District  of  Columbia 

Virclnl.i  J  1                    ... 

Wyoming v  .  ;■. ; ;  . 

Colorado  ..'..,■.  ,'•.  •*.'.■.... 

3..S 

New  Jersey 

.3  7 

Pennsylvania  .■ .  ...,.;....; 
East  North  Central 

■   West  Virginia.;.  ^ ■ 

North  Carolina,             .,,'..* 

New  Mexico;'.'.-; ....'...... 

Arizona 

20.2 
20  9 

Ohio '.  *    . . 

Utah :..., 

2  5 

Nevada 

6  7 

Illinois   

Florida             

Pacific , 

.3  0 

'  Mlchican                         ■      ■   j 

E£,at?jRo>it;h  Cpntral          .... 

Washington. .:.,.... 

Oregon 

2  0 

Wisconsin .  . 

Kpntuckv                        

1  » 

West  North  Central   . . 

California 

3  7 

Minnesota 

Alabama 

d2 
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FATALITY     AND     INJURY     RATES     IN     METAL     MINES. 

<Based  upon  actual  time  men  were  employed,  and  corresponding  rates  baaed  upon  a  uniform  year  of  300 

working  days,  metal  mines.  United  States,  1915.) 


* 

Average 

Days 
Worked, 
,.  1915. 

MEN 

Emploted. 

Number    of 
Fatalities.! 

NUMBER     OF 
SERIOnS  iNJURIESt 

Number  of 
Slight  iNJTiRiES.t 

State. 

Actual 
Number. 

EquIv  In 
300-day 
Wkers.* 

As  Re- 
ported. 

On 

300-day 
Basis. 

As  Re- 
ported. 

On 

300-da,y 

Basis. 

As  Re- 
ported. 

On 

300-day 
Basis. 

Alabama. 

269 
211 
295 
238 
304 
303 
246 
254 
213 
267 
299 
220 
172 
242 
189 
212 
237 
289 
273 
262 
296 
302 
247 
309 
275 
270 
237 
251 
240 
209 
249 
240 
325 
251 
306 
335 
281 
220 
158 
280 
230 
354 

4.956 

8.125 

14.057 

685 

10,414 

6,369 
108 

1,737 
295 

5,190 

384 

214 

435 

174 

105 

223 

86 

27.512 

14.572 

9.570 
13.846 

5,713 
41 

1.745 

2,732 

2,558 
627 
265 
855 

1.070 
384 
487 

1,796 

2,821 
294 

5,449 
98 

1,976 
715 

2.651 
386 
398 

4.438 

5.713 

13.839 

544 

10.545 

6,435 

88 

1,473 

209 

4,623 

383 

157 

249 

140 

66 

.158 

68 

26,474 

13,264 

8,354 

13,679 

5.753 

34 

1.798 

2,504 

2.301 

495 

222 

683 

745 

318 

390 

1.945 

2.363 

300 

6,086 

92 

1,450 

377 

2,476 

296 

470 

2.42 
2.71 
2.92 
1.46 
4.71 
7.69 

2.51. 
3.85 
2.96 
1.84 
4.65 
7.61 

85.75 
11.94 
88.00 
13.14 
60.50 
35.33 
18.52 
6.91 
10.17 
41.43 
26.04 
14.02 
29.89 

89.06 
16.98 
89.39 
16.54 
59.74 
34.97 
22.47 
8.15 
14.35 
46.51 
26.11 
19.11 
52.21 

217.11 
51>08 

268 . 69 
29.20 

220 . 66 

156.07 

225  48 

72.64 

272  92 

36.76 

California 

Oolorado 

217.92 
154  47 

'Connecticut 

Florida 

1.73 
3.39 
4.82 
7.81 
9.35 
4.60 

2.04 
4.78 
5.41 
7.83 
12.74 
8.03 

94.42 

81.36 

145.66 

106.77 

299.07 

91.95 

51.72 

9.52 

17.94 

116.28 

209.84 

147.06 

189.24 

215.01 

124.45 

111  34 

•Georgia. . . , , 

114  83 

Jdaho 

163  53 

Illinois 

107  05 

407  64 

Kansas 

160  64 

63  83 

19.05 

30.30 

15  16 

25  32 

JVI  assarh  1 1  sp  tts 

11.63 
74.44 
58.06 
23.71 
36.76 
63.04 

14. 7i 
77.36 
63.78 
27.17 
37.21 
52.67 

147.06 
218  06 

Michigan 

3.60 
2.47 
4.60 
4.48 
3.15 

3.74 
2.71 
5.27 
4.53 
3.13 

Minnesota 

161.57 
216.76 

217  63 

123  60 

New  Hampshire. . . 

Kew  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Yorli 

North  Carolina 

5.16 
1.46 
3.13 

5.01 
1.60 
3.48 

53.30 
32.58 
39.87 
33.49 
37.74 
33.92 

9.35 
13.02 

4.11 
66.26 
35.09 
13.61 
43.49 
51.02 

9.11 
19.58 
62.62 
10.36 
17.59 

51.72 
35.54 
44.33 
42.42 
45.05 
42.46 
13.42 
15.72 
5.13 
61.18 
41.90 
13.33 
•   38.94 
64.35 
12.41 
37.14 
67.04 
13.51 
14.89 

142.12 

127.01 

146.60 

181.82 

71.70 

114.62 

32.71 

7.81 

8.21 

257.24 

182.56 

149 . 66 

250.87 

40.82 

75.40 

16.78 

165.60 

10.36 

243 . 72 

i37.93 
138.58 
162.97 
230  30 

'Ohio 

7.55 
4.68 
1.87 
2.60 

9.01 
6.86 
2.68 
3.14 

85  59 

Oklahoma 

'Oregon 

143.48 
46  98 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina  . 

9.43 
10  26 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

3.34 
2.84 
3.40 
4.22 
10.20 
.51 
5.59 
3.02 
5.18 

3.08 
3,39 
3.33 
3.78 

10.87 
.69 

10.61 
3.23 
6.76 

237.53 
217.94 
146  67 

Utah 

224  61 

Vermont 

43  48 

Virginia 

102  76 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

31.83 

177.30 

13  51 

Other  States 

206  38 

Tntal  ')r  average 

280 

152,118 

141.997 

3.64 

3.89 

51.61 

55.29 

180.41 

193.27 

*  O.ilculated.    t  Per  1.000  employed. 


ACCIDENT     HAZARDS     IN     FACTORIES. 

iTigures  gathered  by  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board  show  that  the  larger  number  o' 
acfiidenta  occur  between  10  and  11  A.  M.  and  3  and  4  P.  M.;  and  that  all  days  except  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days share  about  equally  in  mishaps.  The  wages  of  the  largest  group  of  w*kers  suffering  non-fatal  acci- 
dents ranged  from  $8  to  $15  per  week.  The  maximum  number  of  accidents  occurred  to  workers  earning 
from  Sll  to  312  per  week;  the  wage-earners  from  21  to  29  years  of  age  met  the  largest  number  of  non-fatai 
accidents,  and  the  greatest  number  of  fatalities  were  suffered  by  workers  from  40  to  49  years  of  age.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  non-fatal  accidents,  disability  lasted  less  than  one  day  in  40.661  cases.  In  79  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  the  average  duration  of  disability  was  two  weeks  or  less.  The  average  duration  of  disability  was 
12.48  days.  The  figures  cover  1914.  The  wage  loss  for  the  year  was  83,172.440.  The  number  of  accidents 
per  thousand  employed  for  twenty  selected  branches  of  industry  was  as  follows: 


Industry. 

Number 
Per  1,000. 

Industry. 

Number 
Per  1,000 

Automobile  factories .• 

271 

257 

178 

164 

153 

125 

116 

99 

74 

66 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills 

65 

Foundries  and  metal  working 

CottoB  mills 

64 

Slaughter  and  packing  houses 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

56 

Carpet  mills 

55 

Marble  and  stone  cutters ^ 

54 

Boots  and  shoes 

51 

Tanneries 

Makers  of  blank  books 

45 

Knitting  mills 

43 

Jewelry  factories 

39 

■Candy 

Clothing  makers 

21 
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BASEBALL. 

WORLD'S  CHAMPIONSHIP  SERIE8.  1917. 


Plated  between  Chicago,  winner  of  American  League  pennant,  and  New  York,  winner  of  National 
League  pennant.     Chicago  defeated  New  Yorls  4  games  to  2. 

RESULTS  OF  GAMES. 

First  Game,  at  Chicago,  October  6.  Chicago — 2  rung,  7  hits,  1  error.  New  Yorlt— 1  run,  7  hits.  1 
error.     Batteries — Clcotte  and  Schallt;  Sallee  and  McCarty. 

Second  game,  at  Chicago,  October  7.  Chicago — 7  runs.  14  hits,  1  error.  New  York — 2  runs.  8  hits, 
1  error.     Batteries — Faber  and  Schallc;  Schupp,  Anderson,  Perritt,  Tesreau  and  McCarty,  Randen.       4 

Third  game,  at  New  York,  October  10.  New  York — 2  runs,  8  hits,  2  errors.  Chicago — 0  runs,  5  hits, 
3  errors.     Batteries — Benton  and  Rarlden;  Clcotte  and  Schalk. 

Fourth  game,  at  New  York,  October  11.  New  York — 5  runs,  10  hits,  1  error.  Chicago — 0  rung, 
7  hits,  0  errors.     Batteries — Schupp  and  Rarlden;  Faber,  Danforth  and  Schalk. 

Fifth  game,  at  Chicago,  October  13.  Chicago — 8  runs,  14  hits,  6  errors.  New  York — 5  runs,  12  hits. 
3  errors.     Batteries — Russell,  Cicotte,  WlUams,  Faber  and  Schalk;    Sallee,  Perritt  and  Rarlden. 

Sixth  and  final  game.  New  York,  October  15.  Chicago — 4  runs,  7  hits,  1  error.  New  York — 2  runs, 
6  hits,  3  errors.     Batteries — Faber  and  Schalk;  Behton,  Perritt  and  Rariden. 

COMPOSITE   SCORE. 
CHICAGO  (AMERICAN  LEAGUE). 


Playebs. 

J.  Collins,  rf. . 
McMullln,  3b. 
E.  Collins,  2b 

Jackson,  It 

FeLsch,  cf 

Gaiidil,  lb.... 
Weaver,  ss.  .  . 

Schalk,  c 

Clcotte,  p .  . . . 

Leibold,  rf 

Faber,  p 

*  Itisbefg 

Danforth,  p . . 
Williama,  p. . . 

t  Lynn 

Russell,  p .  . . . 

Total 


Batting. 


R. 
2 
1 
4 
4 
4 
1 
3 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


197    21 


H. 
6 
3 
9 
7 
6 
6 
7 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


54      63 


T.  B 
7 
4 

10 
7 

10 
7 
8 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2b. 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3b. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


H.  R 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


B.  B 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 
0 
2 

1 
1 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1     11 


8.   H 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


S.   B 

0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 


AVE.     P.  O 

.286      4 
125 


Fielding. 


.409 
.304 
.273 
.270 
.333 
.263 
.333 
.400 
.143 
.500 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 


2 

U 

9 

16 

67 

13 

32 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


274     156 


A. 

3 
14 
23 
1 
2 
4 
14 
6 
7 
0 
9 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


T.   C 

8 
16 
34 
10 
18 
72 
31 
40 

8 

1 
10 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 


82       12      250     .952 


AVE. 

.625 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

.986 

.871 

.950 

.875 

1.000 

1.000 

.000 

1.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 


NEW  YORK 

(NATIONAL 

LEAGUE) 

Players. 

Batting. 

FIELDING. 

G. 

A.  B. 

R. 

H. 

T.   B. 

2B. 

3b. 

H.  R. 

B.  B. 

s.  n. 

8.    B. 

AVE. 

P    O. 

A. 

E.      T.    C. 

AVE. 

Burns,  If.  .  i ,.. 

6 

22 

a 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

;t 

0 

1 

.227 

10 

0 

0      10 

1.000 

Herzog,  2b ... . 

6 

24 

1 

6 

« 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.250 

12 

12 

2 

26 

.923 

Kauff,  cf 

6 

25 

2 

4 

n 

1 

() 

2 

0 

0 

1 

.160 

7 

0 

1 

« 

.875 

Zimmerman,  3b 

6 

25 

1 

3 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.120 

9 

14 

2 

25 

.920 

Fletcher,  ss. . . . 

6 

25 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.200 

9 

17 

3 

29 

.897 

Robertson,  rf .  . 

6 

22 

3 

11 

15 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

.500 

0 

2 

1 

9 

.889 

Holko.  lb 

6 

21 

2 

6 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.286 

Rfi 

0 

1 

67 

.985 

:  McCarty,  c. . 

3 

^5 

1 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.400 

7 

1 

1 

9 

.889 

Rarlden,  c 

5 

f3 

2 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

.386 

25 

9 

0 

34 

1.000 

Bchupp,  p 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.250 

1 

4 

0 

5 

1.000 

Anderson,  ,p.  . . 

1 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1.000 

Perritt,  p.. 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.000 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1.000 

1  Vvilhoit 

2 

X 

(» 

0 

■   0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

() 

0 

() 

.000 

Tesreau,  p 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

Sallee,  p 

2 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

() 

.167 

0 

8 

0 

K 

1.000 

Benton,  p 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

1 

2 

0 

H 

1.000 

Thorpe,  rf 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

Total 

199 

17 

51 

71 

5 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

.256 

153 

71 

11 

235 

.953 

*  Batted  for  Faber  in  fourth  game  and  for  Clcotte  in  fifth  game,  t  Batted  for  Williams  in  fifth  game. 
t  Batted  lor  Perritt  In  sixth  game.    §  Batted  for  Perritt  in  second  game  and  batted  for  Benton  in  sixth  game. 

THE  SUMMARY. 

Pitchers'  Records — Games  won:  Clcotte,  1;  Faber,  3:  Benton,  1;  Schupp,l.  Games  lost:  Sallee,2: 
Cicotte,  1;  Anderson,  1;  Faber,  1;  Benton,  1.  Double  Plays — Weaver,  E.  Collins  and  Gandil;  Herzog 
(unassisted);  Faber,  Weaver  and  Gandil;  Felsch,  E.  Collins  and  Weaver;  Weaver  and  Gandil;  Rarlden 
and  Herzog;  Herzog,  Fletcher  and  Hoike;  Faber,  Schalk  and  Gandil;  McMullin,  E.  Collins  and  Gandil. 
First  Base  on  Errors — New  York,  7;  Chicago,  4.  Left  on  Bases — New  York,  37;  Chicago,  39.  Bases  on 
Balls— Off  Cicotte,  2;  Faber,  3;  Sallee,  4;  Schupp,  2;  Benton,  1;  RusseU,  1;  Perritt,  3;  Tesreau,  1.  Struck 
Out — By  Clcotte,  13;  Sallee,  4;  Schupp,  9;  Anderson,  3;  T«sreau,  1;  Benton,  8;  Faber.  9;  Danforth,  2: 
Williams,  3;  Perritt,  3.  Hits  and  Earned  Runs — Off  Sallee,  20  and  9  in  15  1-3  innings;  Cicotte,  23  and  5 
in  23;  Schupp,  11  and  2  in  10  1-3;  Faber,  21  and  7  in  27;  Anderson,  5  and  4  in  2;  Perritt.  9  and  1  In  8  1-3; 
Tesreau,  0  and  0  in  1;  Danforth,  3  and  2  fn  1;  Benton,  9  and  0  in  14;  Williams,  2  and  1  in  1;  Russell,  0  and 
0  (none  out  in  inning).  Passed  Ball— McCarty,  Schallt.  WUd  Pitch— Faber.  Hit  by  Pitcher — By  Faber, 
<Robert3on). 
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ATTENDANCE,    RECEIPTS,    ETC. 

Games  and  City. 

Paid 
Admissions. 

Receipts. 

Players' 
Share. 

Clubs' 
Share. 

National 
Commission. 

First  game,  Chicago 

32.000 
32.000 
33.616 
27.746 
27.323 
33.969 

873.152 
73.152 
73.081 
63.742 
69,403 
73.348 

539,502.08 
39,502.08 
39,463.74 
34,420.08 

$26,334.72 
26,334.72 
26,309.16 
22,947.12 
62,462.70 
66.012.12 

$7,315.20 
7.3J5.20 
7,308.10 
6,374.20 
6,940.30 
7.334.80 

Second  game,  Chicago 

Third  game.  New  York 

Fourth  game.  New  York 

Fifth  game.  Chicago 

Sixth  game>  New  York 

Totals 

186.654 

S425.878 

3152,888.58 

$230,400.62 

$42,587.80 

Winning  players'  pool  (60  per  cent.).  S91. 738.15;  losing  players'  pool  (40  per  cent.),  561,155.43. 
winning  players'  share,  $3,528.13;  each  losing  players'  share,  S2.548.14. 

RECEIPTS     AND     ATTENDANCE     SINCE     1905. 


Each 


Year. 


1905... 
1906... 
1907.., 
1908... 
1909.., 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914. . . 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 


Clubs. 


New  York-Athletics 

White  Sox-Cubs 

Chicago-Detroit 

Chicago-Detroit , 

Pittsburgh-Detroit.  .^ 

Athletics-Chicago 

Athletics-Giants 

Red  Sox-Giants 

Athletics-Giants 

Boston,  Nationals-Philadelphia.  Americans. 
Boston,  Americana-Philadelphia,  Nationals. 
Boston,  Americans-Brooklyn,  Nationals.  . . . 
Chicago.  Americans-New  York.  Nationals.  ■ 


Games. 


Attendance. 


91.723 

99.845 

78.068 

62.223 

145.295 

125,222 

179.851 

252.037 

150,992 

111,009 

143.351 

162.859 

186,654 


Receipts. 


368,436.00 
106,550.00 
101,728.00 
94,975.00 
188.302.00 
173.980.00 
342,364.00 
490,833.00 
325,980  00 
226.739.00 
320.361.50 
385.590.50 
425,878.00 


PREVIOUS    WORLD'S    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Year. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
188S 
1889 
1890 
1892 
1894 
1895 
1896, 
1897. 
1903. 
(905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909, 
1910, 
1911. 
1912 
1913 
1914, 
1915 
1916 
1917, 


Winners. 


Games  Won. 


Chicago  <N.  L.) 

St.  Louis  (A.  A.) 

Detroit  (N.  L.) 

New  York  (N.  L.) 

New  York  (N.  L.) 

Louisville  (N.  L.) 

Bo.ston  (N.  L.) 

New  York  (N.  L.) 

Cleveland  (N.  L.) 

Baltimore  (N.  L.) 

Baltimore  (N.  L.) 

Boston  (A.  L.) 

New  York  (N.  L.) 

Chicago  (A.  L.) 

Chicago  (N.  L.) 

Chicago  (N.  L.) 

Pittsburgh  (N.  L.) 

Philadelphia  (A.  L.) . . 
Philadelphia  (A.  L.) . . 

Boston  (A.  L.) 

Philadelphia  (A.  L.). 

Boston  (N.  L.) 

Boston  (A.  L.) 

Boston  (A.  L.) 

Chicago  (A.  L.) 


3 
4 
10 
10 
6 
3 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Losers. 

St.  Louis  (A.  A.) 

Chicago    (N.  L.) 

St.  Louis  (A.  A.) 

St.  Louis  (A.  A.) 

Brooklyn  (A.  A.) .  . . 
Brooklyn  (A.  A.) .  . . 
Cleveland  (N.  L.)... 
Baltimore  (N.  L.)... 
Baltimore  (N.  L.)... 
Cleveland  (N.  L.)... 

Boston  (N.  L.) 

Pittsburgh  (N.  L.).. 
Philadelphia  (A.  L.). 

Chicago  (N.  L.) 

Detroit  (A.  L.) 

Detroit  (A.  L.) . .   . . , 

Detroit  (A.  L.) 

Chicago  (N.  L.) 

New  York  (N.  L.)  .  . 
New  York  (N.  L.). 
New  York  (N.  L.)  . 
Philadelphia  (A.  L.) 
Pliiladelphia  (N.  L.) . 
Brooklyn  (N.  L.) .  . . , 
New  York  (N.  L.)  .  . 


Games  Won. 


tie 


3  tie 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 


tie 


PENNANT  WINNERS— NATIONAL   LEAGUE. 


YSAB. 

Winner. 

41 

i 

19 

fen 
683 

Manager . 

i 

3 
O 

6 

Year. 

Winner. 

is 

102 

m 
O 
1-1 

47 

.685 

Miinager. 

.1878., 

Bo.ston 

H.  Wright.  . . 

1898. . 

Bo.ston 

Selee 

12 

1879.. 

Providence. . . . 

55 

23 

.705 

G.  Wright... 

S 

1899.. 

Brooklyn 

101 

47 

.682 

Hanlon 

12 

1880. . 

Chicago 

67 

1/ 

.798 

Anson 

8 

1900. . 

Brooklyn 

82 

64 

.603 

Hanlon 

8 

1881 . . 

Chicago 

m 

28 

,66V 

Anson 

K 

1901.. 

Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 

90 

49 

.647 

Clarke 

8 

1882,. 

Chicago 

55 

29 

,666 

Anson 

8 

1902.. 

Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 

103 

36 

.741 

Clarke 

8 

1883.. 

Bo.ston 

6:i 

35 

643 

Morrell 

8 

1903. . 

Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 

91 

49 

.660 

Clarke 

8 

1884.. 

Providence.,,. . 

84 

28 

.  750 

Bancroft 

8 

1904. . 

New  York 

U)() 

47 

.  693 

McGraw 

8 

1886. . 

Chicago 

87 

25 

776 

Anson 

8 

1905. . 

New  York 

105 

48 

.  686 

McGraw 

8 

1386.. 

Chicago 

90 

34 

.725 

Anson 

8 

1906.. 

Chicago 

116 

36 

.763 

Chance 

8 

1887.. 

Detroit 

79 

45 

.  637 

Walk  Ins 

8 

1907. . 

Chicago 

lOV 

45 

.  V()4 

Chance 

S 

I88S.. 

New  York 

84 

47 

.641 

Mutrle 

8 

1908.. 

Chicago 

95 

65 

.643 

Chance 

8 

18S9. . 

New  Yorlt 

83 

43 

659 

Mutrle 

8 

1909. . 

Pittsburgh.  .  . . 

110 

42 

.724 

Clarke 

H 

1890.. 

Brooklyn 

86 

43 

,667 

McGunnlgle  . 

8 

1910.. 

Chicago 

104 

60 

.676 

Chance 

S 

ISOl.. 

Boston 

K7 

51 

,630 

Selee 

8 

1911.. 

New  York 

99 

54 

.64V 

McGraw 

s 

1892.. 

Boston 

102 

48 

6H() 

Selee 

12 

1912.. 

New  York 

103 

48 

.  6H2 

McGraw  . . . 

H 

1893.. 

Boston 

86 

44 

,662 

Selee 

12 

1913.. 

New  York . .  . 

101 

51 

.664 

McGraw  ..  . 

« 

1S94.. 

Baltimore 

89 

39 

.695 

Hanlon 

12 

1914.. 

Boston 

94 

59 

.615 

Stalllngs 

8 

1895.. 

Baltimore 

87 

43 

.669 

Hanlon 

12 

1915.. 

Philadelphia.. 

90 

62 

.592 

Moran 

« 

1896.. 

Baltimore 

90 

39 

.698 

Hanlon 

12 

1916.. 

Brooklyn 

94 

60 

.610 

Robinson. .. . 

8 

1897.. 

Boston 

93 

39 

.705 

Selee 

12 

1917. . 

New  York.... 

98 

56 

.636 

McGraw. .  • . 

8 
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PENNANT    WINNERS— AMERICAN    LEAGUE. 


1 

Manager . 

3 

Year. 

Winner. 

1 

Manager. 

S 

3 

o 

t 

53 

610 

Maclt 

8 

1910.. 

Philadelphia  .  . 

102 

48 

.680 

Mack 

8 

1 

47 

,659 

Collins 

8 

1911.. 

Philadelphia.  . 

101 

50 

.669 

Mack 

8 

5 

ft9 

617 

Collins 

8 

1912.. 

Bo.ston 

105 

47 

.691 

Stahl 

8 

?, 

5ti 

622 

Mack 

8 

1913.. 

Philadelphia.. 

96 

5V 

.627 

Mack 

8 

■3 

58 

616 

Jones 

8 

1914.. 

Philadelphia.. 

99 

53 

.651 

Mack 

8 

?. 

5S 

.613 

Jennings 

8 

1915.. 

Boston 

101 

50 

.669 

Carrigan — 

8 

10 

fiH 

,  5X.S 

Jennings 

8 

1916.  . 

Boston 

91 

03    .591 

Carrigan .... 

8 

)S 

54 

.645 

Jennings 

8 

1917.. 

Chicago 

100  54 i. 649 

Rowland .... 

8 

THE'k 
,      W. 
...     4 
...     2 


POST    SEASON-SERIES — MAJOR    LEAGUES. 


w. 

w. 

4 

W. 

4 


L. 

2 
4 


L. 
2 


Tied.      Pet.  W. 

0          .667    St.  Louis  (N.  L.)   4 

0          .333    St.  Louis  (A.  L.) ,  2 

MINOR    LEAGUES. 
Western  Leagxte. 

Tied.      Pet.  II  W, 

0         .667 1 1  Hutchinson 2 


International-American  Association. 
L.     Tied.      Pet.  11  W. 

1  0         .  800l  iToronto  (I.  L.) 1 

Central  League. 

L.     Tied.      Pet.  II  W. 

3  0         .57l||Peoria 3 


L. 

2 
4 

Tied. 
1 
1 

Pet. 
.667 
.333 

L. 

4 

Tied. 
0 

Pet. 
.333 

L. 

4 

Tied. 
0 

Pet. 
.200 

L. 

4 

Tied. 
0 

Pet. 
.429 

MAJOR    LEAGUE    RECORDS    FOR    1917. 
AN  League.  National  League. 


5  75  79  82  97  98 


100 
90 
88 
78 
74 
71 
57 
55 


CLUB3. 


New  York.. . 
Philadelphia. 
St.  Louis. . . . 
Cincinnati. . . 

Chicago 

Boston 

Brooklyn.... 
PittsburgH .  . 


14 


14 
13 

9 
10 

6 
10 

8 


Games  lost.  56105  70  76  80  81  81  103 


03 

a 

a 

o 

.g 
o 

11 

14 
13 

8 

10 
10 
10 


98 
87 
82 
78 
74 
72 
7(H 
51 


O 


636 
572 
.540 
506 
.481 
,471 
,464 
,331 


MINOR    LEAGUE    RECORDS    TOR    1917. 

RN  League. 

Blub  Ridge  League. 
•     W.    L.    P.C.I                          w. 

L.    PC. 

C. 

W. 

L. 

P.C 

Hagerstown. .  61     35   .629 

Hanover.  .  .  .44 

55   .458 

63 

Worcester.  .  .51 

65 

.481 

Martinsburg.59     40    .596 

Frederick ....  44 

52   .444 

SV 
05 
90 

Portland.  .  .  .51 
Springfield.  ..48 
Hartford .  .  . .  37 

68 
57 
66 

.468 
.457 
.360 

Gettysburg.  .48     46   .511 

New  York  S 
Seconc 

Cumberland.  .36 
TATE  League. 
i  Half. 

63   .364 

'  Association. 

W.    L.   P.C. 

!                          W. 

L.  P.C 

r. 

W. 

T, 

PC 

Wilkesbarre..39     16  .709 

Elmira 33 

25   .569 

■■? 

Milwaukee..  .71 

81 

,  .533 

Binghamton..33     20   .623 

Reading 18 

38   .321 

5 

.Minneapolis.  .68 

85 

.444 

Syracuse 34     21    .618 

Scranton.  . .  .11 

48   .186 

n 

Kansas  City .  66 

86 

.434 

Western  Association. 

49 

Toledo 57 

96 

.375 

W.     L.    P.C. 

W. 

L.  P.C. 

RN  League. 

McAIester...95     57    .625 

Fort  Smith... 78 

81    .490 

L. 

PC. 

Muskogee... 89     69    .563 

Oklahoma  C..71 

81    .467 

C. 

Sherman.  .  .  .79     73    .520 

Tulsa 68 

84   .447 

3b 
'13 

Nashville. . .  .78 
Chattanooga  .76 

'/3 
75 

.516 
..503 

Denison..!.  .77     76    .504  Ardmore.  .  .  .58 

97   .374 

.9 

Little  Rock.  .64 

86 

.427 

Central  League. 

!7 

ATnhilp                .34 

117 

.225 

W.    L.  P.C. 

W. 

L.  P.O. 

IN  League. 

Grand  RapidsSO     44   .645 

Evansville. .  .56 

61    .479 

Springfield... 74     50   .596 

Richmond.  .  .46 

70   .397 

ad  Half. 

Peoria-S.  B'd.66     55   .545 

Dayton 44 

68   .393 

; 

w. 

L. 

P.C 

Muskegon... 65     57   .533 

Ft.  Wayne... 47 

73   .392 

1 

Des  Moines..  29 

27 

.518 

North  Carolina  League. 

1 
6 

Wichita 28 

Omaha 26 

28 
30 

.500 
.464 

Season  Closed  May  30. 
W.    L.   P.C.                          W. 

L.  P.C. 

.8 

Denver 18 

38 

.321 

Durham 25     11    .694 

Greensboro .  .  20 

17   .541 

ONAL  League. 

Charlotte 21     15   .583 

Wln.-Salem..l7 

20   .459 

•::.                      W. 

L. 

PC 

Pacific  Coast  League. 

)4  Rochester ...  72 

82 

.468 

W.     L.    P.C.                        W. 

L.    P.C. 

-  'Buffalo 67 

84 

.444 

S.Francisco.  119     93   .561  Portland.  . .   98 

102    .490 

--I    .        PR 

94 

.975 

T  no    A  nrrotoq  lift       Q4.     .  HH'?. 

Onlrlnnrl            l''" 
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National  League. 

♦ 

Club. 

Nickname. 

Giants. 

PtLillies. 

Cardinals. 

Reds. 

Cubs. 

Braves. 

Superbas. 

Pirates. 

Philadelphia , 

Chicasro        

?ittsburgli 

MAJOR    LEAGUE    CLUB    NICKNAMES. 

AMERICAI' 


Club. 


Chicago 

Boston 

Cleveland .  .  . 

Detroit 

Washington . 
New  York . . . 
.St.  Louis.  .  .  . 
IPhUadelphla . 


LAWN 

National  singles  patriotic  tournament  (substi- 
tuted for  championship  on  account  of  war).  Robert 
Lindley  Murray,  formerly  of  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  but 
now  of  Niagara  Fall.s,  N.  Y.,  won  the  national 
patriotic  tournament  held  at  the  West  Side  Tennis 
Club,  Forest  HlUs,  N.  Y.,  August  20-25.  He  de- 
feated Nat  Nlles,  of  Boston,  in  the  final  round, 
5—7,   8—6,   6—3,  6—3. 

National  doubles  patriotic  tournament,  held  at 
the  Longwood  Cricket  Club,  Boston,  Mass.,  August 
13.  Fred  B.  Alexander  and  Harold  A.  Throck- 
morton defeated  the  challengers,  Harry  C.  Johnson 
and  Irving  C.  Wright,  11 — 9,  6 — 4,  6 — 4,  in  the 
challenge  round  of  the  national  doubles. 

Women's  national  patriotic  tournament,  held  at 
Philadelphia  Cricket  Club.  St.  Martins,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  June  18.  Singles — final  round.  Miss  MoUa 
Bjurstedt  d.  Miss  Marion  Vanderhoefl,  4 — 6,  6 — 0, 
6 — 0.  Doubles — -final  round:  Mi.ss  Molla  Bjurstedt 
and  Miss  Eleonora  R.  Sears  d.  Mrs,  Robert  Le  Roy 
and  Miss  Phyllis  Walsh,  6 — 2,  6 — 4.  Mixed  doubles 
— Miss  Molla  Bjurstedt  and  Irving  C.  Wright  d. 
Miss  Florence  A.  Ballin  and  W.  T.  Tilden  2d, 
10—12,  6—1,  6—3. 

Clay  court  pati'iotic  tournament  held  at  Cincin- 
nati Tennis  Club,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  7-14. 
Singles — final  round:  Samuel.  T.  Hardy  d.  Charles 
S.  Garland.  3—6.  6 — 1,  1 — 6,  6—3,  6—3.  Doubles- 
final  round:  Charles  S.  Garland  and  Samuel  T. 
Hardy  d.  H.  T.  Emerson  and  W.  H.  Hopple,  6 — 4, 
6 — 2,  6 — 3.  Women's  singles — final  round:  Miss 
Ruth  Sanders  d.  Mrs.  Walter  Ellis,  6—1,  6 — 3. 
Women's  doubles — final  round:  Miss  Ruth  Sanders 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Gregg  d.  Mrs.  V/alter  Ellis  and 
Mlss  Adele  Levy,  6 — 4,  6 — 2.  Mixed  doubles — 
final  round:  Miss  Ruth  Sanders  and  Howard  Cordes 
d.  Miss  Leonora  Hofer  and  Charles  Garland,  6 — 1, 
6—2. 

Junior  and  Boys'  championships,  U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A., 
held  at  West  Side  Tennis  Club,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y., 
Augu.st  20-25.  Charles  S.  Garland  of  Pittsburgh  d. 
Fritz  Bastian  of  Indianapoiis.  Boys' — Vincent 
Richards  of  New  York  d.  J.  D.  E.  Jones,  Jr.  of 
Providence.  Score.  Junior — final  round:  6 — 2, 
5 — 1,  2 — 6,  6 — 3.  Boys' — final  round:  6—0,  6—3, 
■)- 1. 

National  indoor  championships  held  at  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory,  New  York,  February  10-22. 
Singles — final  round:  S.  H.  Voshell  d.  C.  B.  Herd, 
7 — 5.  6—3.  6—3.  Doubles — final  round:  Dr.  William 
Rosenbaum  and  F.  B.  Alexander  d.  A.  H.  Man,  Jr. 
and  C.  B.  Herd,  6—4,  6—4,  2—6,  7—9,  6 — 4. 

Women's  national  indoor  championship,  held  at 
Seventh  Regiment  Tennis  Club,  in  Seventh  Regiment 
Armory,  March  12-17,  Singles — final  rouud:  Miss 
Marie  Wagner  d.  Miss  Eleanor  Goss,  6 — 3,  6 — 1. 
Doubles— r-semi-final  round:   Miss  Marie  Wagner  and 


TENNIS. 

Miss  M.  H.  Taylor  d.  Mrs.  /< 
6—4,  6 — 4. 

Junior    national    indoor 
Regiment    Armory,    New    "\ 
Singles — final   round:     E.   Y 
Boyle,    6—1,    7—5,    6—3. 
Willard  Botsford  and  R.  B.  ' 
and  F.  N.  Hopkins,  6 — 3,  ' 

STATE    AND    SECTION 

Pacific  Coast  tournamei 
Club.  Oakland,  Cal.,  Ji 
round:  William  Ivl.  Johns 
6—3,  0—6,  6—1.  4—6,  6- 
flnal  round:  Mrs.  G.  W.  V 
Baker,  6 — 8,  6 — 0,  6—0. 

Great  Plains  patriotic  tour 
Club,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jul 
round:  E.  J.  Lookhorn  d.  Hi 
6—2,  6 — 4.  Doubles — final 
and  W.  J.  Krebs  d.  P.  R.  I 
berg,   7—5,   6—0,   6—1. 

Women's  metropolitan 
West  Side  Tennis  Chib,  Fc 
14-19.  Women's  singles — fl 
Bjurstedt  d.  Mrs.  C.  V. 
Women's  doubles — final  roi 
stedt  and  Miss  Marie  Wagn 
and  Miss  Helen  Bernhard 
doubles — final  round:  Miss 
A.  H.  Man,  Jr.  d.  Miss  Flon 
Alexander,   6 — 4,   8—6. 

Northwestern      patriotic 
Courts,  Deephaven,  Lake  M 
21-28.     Men's    singles — final 
strong    d.    W     F     Winterbl 
doubles — final  round:    M.  H> 
d.  John  Adams  and  J.   J.  J 
9 — 7,    2 — 6,    7 — 5      Women's. 
Miss  M.   Davis  d.   Miss  C. 
Mixed  doubles — semi-final  re 
Brain  d.  Miss  Croby  and  Ja 

Central    States    patriotic 
A.   A.   A.,  June  29.      Men's 
Theodore  Drewes  d.  Roland  I 
Men's    doubles — final    round 
Theodore  Drewes  d.   C.  D. 
Hoerr,   1—8,  6—2,  6—3,  G- 

Western  patriotic  tournat 
30.     Men's  singles: — final  rot 
Samuel  Hardy,  6—3,  6—0,  ( 
final    round:     Garland    and 
Burdick,   6—2,   4 — 6,   7—5, 
6 — 0,  6 — 3.     Women's  doubl 
singles:  Miss  Carrie  B.  Neelj 
hees,  Neely  and  Miss  Seave" 
Miss  Voorhees,   15 — 13,  6 — ." 


ODD«ArCD    MISCELLAN 

L.  Prettyman,  Yale,  won  the  Intercollegiate  hand- 
ball championship  defeating  A.  Golembi,  Columbia, 
jn  the  final  round  played  at  Brooklyn,  April  7,  1917. 
Golembi  and  Stein,  Columbia,  defeated  Horton  and 
Prettyman,  Yale,  in  the  final  round  of  the  doubles. 

Two  rinks  of  Boston  lawn  bowlers  defeated  a 
similar  combination  of  the  Buffalo  Lawn  Bowling 
Club  for  the  United  States  trophy  by  a  score  of  43 
to  40  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  4,  1917. 

Newell  W.  Banks,  of  Detroit,  defeated  Alfred 
ordon,  London,  in  a  match  for  the  checker  cross- 
■""rrt  nhamnionship  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio.,  on  Aug- 


EOUS    SPORT    EVENT 

Banks  won  5  games,  lost  2 
lost  5,  with  11  games  drawn 

Christian    Christensen,    a 
physical  endurance  test  at  C 
1917,   walked,  ran,  swam,  r 
a  bicycle  one  mile  each  for 
54m.  25s. 

National   Roque  Champior 
at  Norwich,  Ct.,  August  25, 
First  Division— J.   C.   Kirk, 
Champion;   Gerald   Brass)" 
Second  Division — R"" 
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ROWING. 

eclaration  of  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  caused  the  abandoument  of  virtually  all  collegiate 
lur  regattas  scheduled  for  the  seaaon  of  1917.     Neither  the  Harvard- Yale  nor  PoughkcopEio 
;iate  Regatta  was  held,  and  only  those  dual  races  rowed  early  in  the  Spring. 
YALE  VS.   HARVARD— VARSITY  EIGHTS. 

and  Harvard  eights  have  rowed  fifty  races,  beginning  in  1852  on  Lake  Winipiseogee  at  two  miles, 
vard  won.    In  1855  the  course  was  changed  to  Springfield  and  lengthened  to  three  miles.    Lal<o 

lond  was  the  scene  for  nine  years,  and  Lake  Saltonstall  for  1809.     After  an  interval  of  seven  yeaiii 
In  1876-77  went  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  when  the  four-mile  course  was  inaugurated.     In  1878  '' 

,nged  again  to  New  London,  Ct.     For  records  prior  to  1889  see  1914  Almanac. 


TIME. 

Time. 

"B. 

Won  By. 

Date. 

Won  By. 

Winner. 

Loser. 

Winner. 

Loser. 

1889.... 

Yale 

21.30 

21.55 

June  29,  1905 

Yale 

22.33 

22.36 

1890.... 

Yale 

21.29 

21.40 

June  28,  1906 

Harvard.. 

23.02 

23.11 

1891 

Harvard. . 

21.23 

21.57 

June  27,  1907.... 

Yale 

21.10 

21. lo 

1892.... 

Y.ale 

20.48 

21.42'A 

June  25,  1908 

Harvard. . 

24.10 

27.45 

1893.... 

Yale 

25.01)^ 

25.15 

July     1,  1909.... 

Harvard. . 

21.50 

22.10 

1894.... 

Yale 

22.47 

24.40 

June  30,  1910.... 

Harvard.. 

20.46!^ 

21.04 

1895..,. 

Yale 

21.30 

22.05 

June  30,  1911.... 

Harvard. . 

22^.44 

23.41  'A 

1 

1899.... 

Harvard. . 

20.52  >.^ 

21.13 

June  21,  1912 

Harvard. . 

21.43)^ 

22.04 

1900 

Yale 

21.12  4-5 

21.37  2-5 

June  20,  1913 

Harvard. . 

2lA2yj, 

22.20 

1901.... 

Yale 

23.37 

23.45 

June  19,  1914 

Yale 

21.16 

21.16  1-5 

uie  ii6. 

1902.... 

Yale 

20.20 

20.33 

June  25,  1915 

Yale 

20.52 

2i;i3J^ 

me  25, 

1903.... 

Yale 

20.19  4-5 

20.29  3-5 

June  23,  1916 

Harvard. . 

*20.02 

20.17 

me  30. 

1904.... 

Yale 

21.40  H 

22.10 

1917  regatta  abandoned  on  account  of 

war. 

*  Record  for  course. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE     REGATTA. 

Rowed  at  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson.     Results  ^jlnee  1900: 
VARSITY    EIGHT-OARED— FOUR     MILES. 

June  30,  1900 — Pennsylvania,  19m.  44  ,3-53.;    Wisconsin.  19m.  46  2-5s.;   Cornell,    20m.  4  l-5a.; 
Columbia,  20m.  8  l-5s. ;  Georgetown,  20m.  19  l-5s. 

July  2,  1901 — Cornell,  18m.  53  l-5s.  (record);  Columbia,   18m.   58s.:   Wisconsin,  19m.  6  4-53.: 
Georgetown,  19m.  2I9.;  Syracuse,  19m.  49s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  58  l-5a. 

June  21,   1902 — Cornell,     19m.   5  .3-6s.;    Wisconsin,   19ra.   13  3-5s.;    Columbia.    10m.   18  3-o3.; 
Pennsylvania,    19m.   28s.;   Syracuse,    19m.   31   2-5s.;   Georgetown,    19m.   32s. 

June  26,   1903 — Cornell,   18m.  57s.;   Georgetown,   19m.  27s.;   Wisconsin,   19m.  29  2-5s.;    Penn- 
Bylvanla,  19m.  36  2-5s.;  Columbia,  19m.  54  4-5s. 

June  28,   1904 — Syracuse,  20m.  22  3-5s.;   Cornell,  20m.  31  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  42.s.;   Co- 
lumbia, 20m.  45  2-5s. ;  Georgetown,  20m.  52  2-5s.;  Wisconsin.  21m.  1  1-58. 

June  29.   1905 — Cornell,  20m.  29  2-5s.:  Syracuse,  21m.  47  2-5s.;  Georgetown.  21m.  49s.:  Co- 
lumbia, 21m.  63  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  21m.  59  4-53.;  Wisconsin,  22m.  0  1-53. 

-  June  23.  1906 — Cornell,  19m.  36  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  43  4-53.:  Syracuse,  19m.  45  1-58.; 
Wisconsin,  20m.  13  4-53.:  Columbia,  20m.  18  3-5s.;  Georgetown,  20m.  36s. 

June  26,  1907 — Cornell.  20m.   2   3-5s.;   Columbia,   20m.  43.;   Annapolis,  20m.  13  4-.5s.;  Pennsyl- 
ranla,  20m.  33  2-53.;  Wisconsin,  Georgetown,  Syracuse. 

June  27,   1908 — Syracuse,   19m.   34   l-5s.;   Columbia,  19m.  35  l-5s.;  Cornell,   19m.  39s.;  Penn- 
sylvania.  19m.  52  3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  20m.  43  4-5s. 

July  2,  1909 — Cornell,  19m.   2s.:  Columbia,  19m.  4  2-5s.;  Sjjracuse,   19m.  15   l-5s.;  Wisconsin, 
I9m.  24  1-53.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  32  l-5s. 

June  25,  1910 — Cornell,  20m.  42  l-Ss.:  Pennsylvania,  20m.  44  1-5.S.;  Columbia,  20m.  54  l-5s.r 
Syracuse,  21m.  1  3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  21m.  15  3-5s. 

June  27,  1911 — Cornell,  20m.  10  4-5s.:  Columbia,  20m.  16  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  33s.;  Wis- 
consin, 20m.  34s.:  Syracuse,  21m.  3  2-5s. 

June  29,  1912 — Cornell,  19m.  31  2-5s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  35  2-5s.;  Columbia,  19m.  41s. ;  Syracuse, 
19m.  473.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  55s.;  Stanford,  20m.  25s. 

June  21,  1913 — Syracuse,  19m.  28  3-5s.;  Cornell,  19m.  31s.:  Washington,  19m.  33s.;  Wisconsin, 
19m.  36s.:  Columbia,   19m.  38  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.   11  l-5s. 

June  26,  1914 — Columbia,  19m.  37  4-5s.:  Pennsylvania,  19m.  41s.:  Cornell,  19m.  44  l-Ss.;  Syra- 
juse,  19m.  59  2-5s.;  Waahlngton,  20m.  1  3-5s.:  V/isconsin,  20m.  20s. 

June  28,  1915— Cornell,  19m.  36  3-53.;  Leland  Stanford,  19m.  37  4-5s.;  Syracuse,  19m.  43  3-53.;  Colum- 
bia, 20ra.:  Pennsylvania,  20m.  10  l-5s. 

June  17,  1916 — Syracuse,  20m.  15s.:  Cornell,  20m.  22  4-53.;  Columbia,  20m.  41  l-5s.:  Pennsylvaniaj 
80m.  52  4-53. 

For  previous  results  in  varsity  four-oared,  junior  eight-oared  and  freshman  eight-oared  races  see  1917 

i.NAC. 


BEST     INTERCOLLEGIATE     RECORDS. 
Varsity  elght-oared,  four-mile  race:    Cornell.  July  2,  1901,  18m.  53  l-5s.       Varsity  four-oared, 
two-mile  race:  Cornell,  June  28,  1915,  10m.  l-5s.      Freshman  eight-oared,  two-mile  race;  Cornell,   July  2, 
1909,  9m.  11  3-5s. 

THE     OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE     BOAT     RACES. 

Not  held  in  1917  owing  to  the  war.    For  previous  winners  see  1915  Almanac. 

DUAL    INTERCOLLEGIATE    AND    AMATEUR    REGATTAS,    1917. 

April  7 — Philadelphia,  Pa.  1  mile  550  yards — Yale  Varsity  Eight,  6m.  52s.:  Pennsylvania,  6m.  53  1-53. 
Yale  Junior  Eight,  6m.  4l8.:  Pennsylvania,  6m.  41  2-53. 

April  7 — Annapolis,  Md.  1  mile  550  yards— United  States  Naval  Academy  Varsity  Eight,  7m.  37s.; 
Potomac  B.  C,  7m.  63s. 

April  7 — Oakland,  Cal.  3  miles— University  of  Washington  Eight,  17m.  28  3-5s.:  Stanford  University. 
17m.  43  l-5s. ;  University  of  California — no  time  taken. 

May  12 — Princeton,  N.  J.  1  mile  550  yards— Princeton  University  Freshman  Eight,  7m.  143.;  Centra! 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  7m.  33  2-5s. 

July  4 — Boston,  Mass.  New  England  Amateur  Rowing  Association  Regatta  on  Charles  Rivei 
Course.  Results;  Senior  eight-oared  shells — Won  by  St.  Alphonsus  (J.  Doherty,  bow;  William  Blanchard, 
2;  J.  Scannell,  3:  J.  Sullivan,  4;  William  French.  5;  Dr.  J.  H.  Keenan,  6;  S.  West,  7;  Harry  McGowan, 
Itroke;  F.  Keating,  coxswain) ;  Farragut,  of  Lynn,  second,  and  West  Lynn,  third.  Time — 7m.  ISs.  Senior 
ttngles — Won  by  Gary  Faulkner,  Riverside  B.  C.;  John  SulUvan,  St.  Alphonsus  B.  C,  second;  A.  Moshei 
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Jresceat  C.  C,  third.   Time— 10m.    Novice  singles — Won  by  T.  Scanlan,  Riverside  B.  C;  S.  Wes. 
ibonsus  B.  C,  second;  E.  J.  Donovan,  Stiawmut  R.  C,  third.   Time — 11m.  16s.   Intermediate  singli 
ly  Lothrop  Withlngton,  Union  Boat  Club,  E.  E.  Farnan,  Metropolitan  B.  C,  second;  Harry   McOc 
Jphonsus  B.  C,  third;  W.  J.  Skayhan,  Stiawmut  R.  C,  fourth.     Time — 10m.  23s.     Junior  single 
ly  William  Bresnahan,  Springfield  B.  C;  William  French,  St.  Alphonsus.  second;  G.  A.  Zoelier. 
wlitan  B.  C.  third;  Clyde  Putnam,  Metropolitan  B.  C,  tourth.     Time— 10m.  278.     Senior  double 
)y  Riverside  B.  C.  (Gary  Faulljner,  bow;  Willie  Faulkner,  stroke);  St.  AlphoiMus,  second,  and  Metro 
■bird.     Time — 9m.  19s.     Intermediate  doubles — AVon  by  Union  B.  C.  (George  B.  Magrath,  bow,  and  1 
'igton,  stroke);  St.  Alphonsus  B.  C,  second.     Time — 9m.  54s.     Junior  doubles — A  rowover 
/nsus  (William  French  and  3.  West).     Time  not  taken.     Junior  eight-oared  shells — Won  by  R( 
B.  C.  of  SpringfieUl  (J.  Moore,  coxswain;  A.  Pablino,  strolce;  H.  Hauschilds,  7;  J.  Connor,  6;  R.  B 
J.  Bannon,  4;  H.  Burke,  3;  L.  Durant,  2;  E.  Kane,  bow) ;  Farragut  B.  C,  second;  Riverside  B.  C. 
jne — 7m.  14s.    Senior  doubles — Won  by  St.  Alphonsus;  Metropolitan  B.  C,  second.     Time — 8 


ICE    SKATING. 

'NTERNATiONAii  Outdoor  Championship,  held  at 
riaranac  Lake.  N.  Y.,  January  30  to  February  1. 
Results:  220-yard  dash,  senior — Edward  Horton, 
first;  Jack  Walker,  second;  George  Pasho,  third, 
rime — 20  l-5a.  One-mile  novice — Ralph  H.  Milne, 
Plattsburg,  first;  James  J.  Hennessey,  Lake  Placid, 
second;  Ray  E.  Bryant,  Lake  Placid,  third.  Time — 
3m.  Is.  One-mile,  .senior — Sigurd  Larsen,  Chicago, 
Irst;  Arthur  Staff,  Chicago,  second;  Lee  Jansen, 
Chicago,  third;  Harry  Cody,  Toronto,  fourth.  Time — 
•m.  52s.  Three-quarter  mile,  senior — Sigurd  Larsen, 
'-hicago,  first;  Edward  Horton,  Saranac  Lake,  sec- 
■nd;  Charles  Fisher,  Minneapolis,  third;  Harry 
Jody,  Toronto,  fourth.  Time — 2m.  6  2-5s.  Two-mile, 
senior — Arthur  Staff,  Chicago,  first;  Harry  Cody, 
Minneapolis,  second;  Sigurd  Larsen,  Chicago,  third. 
Time— 5m.  57  3-5s.  220-yard  hurdles— Jack  Walker, 
Saranac  Lake,  first;  Horton,  second;  Arthur  Staff, 
trhird.  Time — 23s.  One  mile,  boys  of  16 — Charles 
fewstraw.  Lake  Placid,  first;  James  J.  Hennessey, 
Lake  Placid,  second;  Harry  Jewstraw,  Lake  Placid, 
third.  Time — 3m.  9  4-53.  440  yards,  final — Arthur 
Staff,  Chicago,  first;  Jack  Walker,  Saranac  Lake, 
second;  Ed.  Horton,  third.  Time — 40s.  Half  mile, 
final — Arthur  Staff.  Chicago,  first;  Sigurd  Larsen, 
Chicago,  second;  Charles  Fisher,  Minneapolis,  third. 
Time — Im.  24  2-53.  Three  miles,  senior — Arthur 
Staff,  Chicago,  fltst;  Sigurd  Larsen,  Chicago,  second; 
George  Pickering,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  third.  Time — 
9m   35  l-5s 

International  Indoor  Championships,  held  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  7-8.  Results:  Half  mile — 
\rthur  Staff,  Chicago,  first;  Harry  Cody,  Toronto, 
aecond;  Carl  Stevenson,  Toronto,  third.  Time — Im. 
7  3-5s.  One  mile — Arthur  Staff,  Chicago,-flrst;  Harry 
Cody,  Toronto,  second;  Sigurd  Larsen,  Chicago, 
bird.  Time — 3m.  32s.  220  yards — Carl  Stevenson, 
Coronto,  first;  Roy  McWhirter,  Chicago,  second; 
Vrthur  Staff,  Cnicago,  third.  Time — 18  1-53.  Three- 
lUarter  mile — Arthur  Staff,   Chicago,   first;   Harry 


Cody,  Toronto,  second;  Carl  Fisher,  Milw 
third.  Time — Im.  56  2-5s.  One-quarter  mile 
thur  Staff,  Chicago,  first;  Carl  Stevenson,  Toj 
second;  Carl  Fisher,  Milwaukee,  third.  Ti 
35  1-53.  Three  miles — Arthur  Staff,  Chicago, 
Harry  Cody,  Toronto,  second;  Carl  Fisher,  Mil 
kee.  third.   Time — 8m.  21  2-os. 

Eastern  Outdoor  Championships,  held  at  I 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  February  12.  Results:  Five^imio 
handicap — Archie  Rogers,  Newburgh  (scratch), 
first;  George  Pickering,  New  York  A.  C.  (25  yards), 
second;  Charles  Jewstraw,  Lake  Placid  (50  yards). 
third.  Time — 17m.  46s.  One-mile  championship — 
Walter  Kehune.  New  York  A.  C,  first;  Charles  Jew- 
straw,  Lake  Placid,  second;  Archie  Rogers,  Arling- 
ton, third.  Time — 3m.  11  2-5s.  Quarter-mile  cham- 
pionship— Edward  Horton,  Saranac,  first;  George 
Pickering,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  Donald  M. 
Baker,  New  York  A.  C,  third.  Time — 41  1-53. 
Half-mile  championship — Walter  Kehune,  New 
York  A.  C,  first;  George  Pickering.  New  York  A.  C, 
second;  Edward  Horton,  Saranac,  third.  Time — 
Im.  27  3-53, 

Annual  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  Marathon  Race,  26  miles, 
won  by  Archie  Rogers,  Poughkeepsie.  Time — llu 
25m.  22s. 

Metropolitan    Outdoor    Championship,    Yonkerg, 
N.  Y.,  February   10.     Results:  Half  mUe — Walter 
Thorne,  Boston,  first;  George  Pickering,  New  York, 
second;  Walter  Kuehne,  New  York,  third.    Time — 
Im.  243.      One  mile — Walter  Kuehne,   New  York, 
first;  J.  Smith,  Montclair,  second;  Walter  Thome, 
Boston,  third.    Time — 3m.  20  4-53.      Indoor  Cham- 
pionships,   New   York,    March    19.      Results:    Half 
mile — Walter    Kuehne,    New    York,    first;    Stanley 
Gershel,  New  York,  second;  William  Taylor,  New 
York,  third.    Time — Im.  34  3-5s.    One  mile — George 
Pickering,  New  York,  first;  Don  Baker,  New  York, 
second;  Walter  Kuehne,  third.    Time — 3m.  31  1-53. 
RECORDS 
American  Amateur  Records:  50  yards — 5s.,  Robert  McLean,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4,  1914. 
75  yards — 8  1-53.,  Morris  Wood,  Verona  Lake,  N.  J,  1905.     100  yards — 9  3-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Verona 
Lake,  N.  J.,  1903.     150  yards— 15  7-8s.,  G.  D.  Phillips,  January  27.  1883.     150  yards  (with  wind)  — 
14  1-53.,   G.  D.  Phillips,  December  26,   1885.     200  yards — 10  2-5s.,  J.   C.  Hemment,  January    24, 
1895.      220  yards — 18s..    Fred.    J.    Robson,    Boston,    January    13,     1911.       220    yards  hurdles — 
21  2-5s.,  P'red.  J.  Robson,  Toronto,  February  11,  1913.     300  yards— 25  2-53.,  Ray  McWhirter,  Chicago,  111., 
March  5,  1916.     440  yards — 35  l-5s.,  H.  P.  Mosher,  January  1,  1896.     660  yards — 59  3-53.,  Morris  Wood, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1904.    880  yards — im.  15  3-5s.,  Ben.  O'Sicky,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  1,  1916.     1,320  yards 
—2m.  4  l-5s.,  E.  Lamy,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  1,  1910.     One-mile  handicap — 2m.  39  4-5s.,  Robert  G. 
McLean,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  25,  1913.     One  mile,  open — 2m.  353.,  Arthur  Staff,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
March  7,  1917.     One  and  one-half  miles — 4m.  lOs.,  L.  Roe,  January  29,  1910.     Four  miles — 12m.  1-23.' 
..  Schiebe,  February  13,  1894.     Five  miles — 14m.  553.,  E.  Lamy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1910.     Best  metie 
3cords — 600  metres  (656.17  yards)— 69  3-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  February  13,  1904.      1,000  metres  (1,093.61 
ards)— Im.  47s.,  J.  K.  McCulloch,  February  10,  1897.     1,500  metres  (1,640.42  yards) — 2m.  40  4-5s..  J.  K. 
■IcCulloch,  February  6,  1897.     5,000  metres  (3  miles  188.06  yards)— 9m.  25  2-5s.,  J.  K.  McCulloch,  Febru- 
Ty  10,  1897.    Tandem  skating  (440  yards)— 52  3-6s.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  F.  MacMillan,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
•ebruary  12.  1916. 

World's  Amateur  Records:  500  metres — 43  7-10-s.  flat,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Chrlstiania, 
iJorway,  January  11,  1914.  1,000  metres — Im.  31  4-5s.,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Davos,  Switzerland, 
January  29,  1910.  1,500  metres — 2m.  19  1-23.,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Chrlstiania,  Norway, 
January  11,  1914.  6,000  metres — 8m.  36  3-53.  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Davos,  Switzerland, 
January  17,  1914.  10,000  metres — 17  m.  22  6-103.,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Chrlstlaala,  Norway, 
Tebruary  1.  1913. 

For  professional  skating  records  see  1917  Almanac. 


FENCING. 


Vmateur  Fencers'  League  of  America,  National 
amplonship  Tournament,  New  York,  Apiil  21. 
oamaries:  Epee  Championship — Leo  Nunea  de- 
ted  W.  H.  Russ^l,  W.  Gotshall  and  Steddlford 
it.  Pitt  defeated  Russell  and  Gotshall.  Russell 
'eated  Gotshall.    Score — Nunes,  3;  Pitt,  2;  Rus- 


sell, 1;  Gotshall,  0.  Foils  Championship^Shermaa 
Hall  defeated  Steddlford  Pitt.  5  to  1;  Leo  Nunes,  5 
to  2,  and  J.  Brooks  beat  Parkei,  5  to  2.  Nunes  de- 
feated Pitt,  5  to  4,  and  Parker,  5  to  0.  Pitt  de- 
feated Parker,  5  to  2.  Score — Hall,  3;  Nunes,  2; 
Pitt,    1;   Parker,   0.    Sabre  ChampionshiD — ^A.   S 
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'on  defeated  P.  W.  Allison,  5  to  0,  and  Sherman 
all,  5  to  0.     Hall  defeated  Leo  Nunes,  5  to  4,  and 
Uison,  5  to  2.     Nunes  defeated  Lyon,  4  to  3  (time 
nit).     Allison   defeated    Nunes,   5   to   1.     Score — 
yon,  2  (4  touches);  Hall,  2  (11  touches);  Allison, 
(11  touches);  Nunes,  1  (13  touches). 
Intercollegiate   Championship   Tournament,   New 
ork,  April  7.     Summaries,  showing  bouts  won  and 
St:     Foils,  Individual  Series — T.  P.  Jeter,  Navy, 
i— I;  R.  T.  GalUmore.  Navy,   10—2;  S.  W.  AlU- 
m,  Columbia,  9 — 3;  W.  H.  Russell,  Harvard,  9 — 3; 
'.  R,  Gay.  Harvard,  9 — 3;   R.  S   Crlmmins,   Hai- 
ird.  8 — 4:   R.   P.   Pllieger,   Yale,  8 — 4;   C.   Icaza, 
ale,  6 — 6;  R.  D.  De  Kay,  Navy,  6 — 6;  L.  Armand, 
'olumbia,  5 — 7;  S.  Valentine,  Jr.,  Columbia,  4 — 8; 
.  B.  Patterson,  Pennsylvania,  2 — 7;  A.  W.  Crosby, 
ale,  2 — 7;  M.  J.  Hess,  Pennsylvania,  1 — 11;  B.  P. 
autmann,  Pennsylvania,  0 — 12;  D.  Falloon,  Penn- 
/Ivanla,  0 — 3;  F.  S.  Curtis,  Yale,  0—3.     Foil  Team 
cores — Navy,  27 — 9;  Harvard,  26 — 10;  Columbia. 
3—18;  Yale,   16 — 20;  Pennsylvania,  3 — 33.     indi- 
idual  Sabre  Championships — J.  E.  Kiernan,  Navy, 
— 0;  F.  P.  Sherman,  Navy,  5 — 1;  Algernon  Clapp, 
'ennsylvania,    4 — 2;    H.    Kitchaur,    Pennsylvania. 
—3;  Henry  Ruhl,  Yale.  2 — 4;  E.  B.  Towns,  Colum- 
ta,  1 — 5;  F.  Bergner,  Yale,  0 — 6. 
Amateur   Fencers'    League   of   America   winners: 
t^omen's    Championship — First,    Miss    F.    Walton. 
J.  Y.  F.  C;  second.  Miss  A.  Gehriq,  N.  Y.  T.  V.; 
tiird.     Miss     D.     Samuel.     National     Sabre   Team 
;hampionsiiip,    first   round.    New   York   A.    C    vs. 
f.  Y.  Tiun  Verein — Sherman  Hall  defeated  Allaire, 
. — 2.  and  Dr.  Brancato,   .5 — 3;  Steddiford  F^tt  de- 
feated Allaire,  5 — 1,  and  Strauss.  6 — 1;  Leo  Nunes 
defeated   Dr.   Brancato,   5 — 3;   Albert   Strauss   de- 
feated    Sherman     Hall,     5 — 4.     Score — New    York 
A.  C,  5;  Turn  Verein,   1.     Fencers'   Club  of  Phila- 
delphia vs.  Fencers'  Club  of  New  York — J.  T.  Shaw 
defeated  Parker,  5 — 3,  and  Finlay,  5 — 3 ;  E.  B.  Myers 
defeated    Finlay,    5 — 2.   and   McPherson,    5 — 3;   A. 
Lyon  defeated  Parker,  5 — 1.     Score — Fencers'  Club 
<>t  New  York,  6;  Fencers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  0. 
Final  round.  New  York  A.  C.  vs.  Fencers'  Club 
Of  New  York — Lyon  defeated  Hall,  5 — 3;  Shaw  de- 
feated  Nunes,   5 — 3;   Hall   defeated   Myers,   5 — 3; 
Nunes  defeated   Lyon,   5 — 4;   Pitt   defeated   Shaw, 
6—3;  Myers,  5 — 1,  and  Lyon,  5 — 4.     Final  score — 
New  York  A.  C,  5;  Fencers'  Club  of  New  York,  2. 
National   Junior   Sabre   Team   Championship,    pre- 
liminary  round.   New    York   A.   C.    vs.    Bridgeport 
Y.  M.  C.  A. — Nunes  defeated  Rising,  5 — 3;  Nunes 
defeated   Kochiss,    5 — 2;    Curti   defeated    WiUmore, 
5 — 3;  Allison  defeated  Willmore,  5—3;  AUison  de- 
feated Kochiss,  5 — 1;  Rising  defeated  Curtl,  5 — 3. 
Totals — New  York  A.  C,  5;  Bridgeport  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
1.     Fencers'  Club  of  New  York  vs.  Fencers'  Club  of 
Philadelphia — Meylan  defeated  Finlay,  5 — 1;  Mey- 
lan  defeated  Clapp.  5 — 2;  Breed  defeated  Ketcham, 
5 — 2;  Schoonmaker  defeated  Finlay,  5 — I;  Schoon- 
maker   defeated    Ketcham,    5 — 3;    Clapp    defeated 
Breed,  5 — 4.     Totals — New  York  Fencers'  Club,  5; 
Fencers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  1.    Final  round.  New 


York  A.  C.  vs.  New  York  Fencers'  Club — Nunea 
defeated  Meylan,  5 — 4;  Nunes  defeated  Breed, 
5 — 2;  Curti  defeated  Meylan,  5 — 3;  Curti  defeated 
Schoonmaker,  5 — 2;  Allison  defeated  Breed,  5  —  1; 
Meylan  defeated  Allison,  5 — 3;  Breed  defeated  Curti, 
5 — 3;  Schoonmaker  defeated  Nunes,  5 — 2;  Schoon- 
maker defeated  Allison,  b—i.  Totals — New  YorJ 
A.  C,  5;  Fencers'  Club,  4.  Judges — Joseph  T.  Shaw, 
W.  T.  Bartol,  Fred  J.  Byrnes,  and  E.  B.  Meyers. 

National  Foil  Team  Cliampionship,  New  YorS 
A.  C.  vs.  Fencers'  Club  of  New  York — Allison  de' 
feated  Meylan.  5 — 1,  and  Schoonmaker,  5 — 2; 
Nunes  defeated  Breed,  5  to  3,  Schoonmaker,  5  to  0, 
and  Meylan  5  to  1;  Hall  defeated  Meylan.  5  to  1,  anfl 
Schoonmaker,  5  to  3;  Breed  defeated  Allison,  5  to  2, 
and  Hall.  5  to  4.  Score — New  York  A.  C,  7;  Fencers' 
Club  of  New  York,  2.  New  York  A.  C.  vs.  Fencers' 
Club  of  Philadelphia — Hall  defeated  Parker,  5  to  0, 
and  McPherson,  5  to  2;  AUison  defeated  McPherson, 
5  to  4;  Nunes  defeated  Findlay,  5  to  2,  and  Parker, 
5  to  4;  Findlay  defeated  Allison,  5  to  3.  Score- 
New  York  A.  C,  5;  Fencers'  Club  of  Piiiladelphia,  1. 
Duelling  Sword  Team  Championship,  New  York 
State  Division,  New  York  Turn  Verein  vs.  Fencers' 
Club  of  Philadelphia — Benzenberg  defeated  Parker, 
McPherson  and  Finlay;  Allaire  defeated  Parker, 
Strauss  defeated  Findlay;  Parker  defeated  Strauss; 
McPherson  defeated  Allaire;  Findlay  and  Allaire 
fenced  a  double  touch.  Score — Turn  Verein,  5; 
Fencers'  Club  of  Philadelplila,  2.  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  vs.  Fencers'  Club  of  New  York — Nunea 
defeated  Dr.  Algar,  Breed  and  Dr.  Cairns;  Pitt  de- 
feated Dr.  Algar  and  Dr.  Cairns;  Dr.  Algar  defeated 
Allison;  Dr.  Cairna  defeated  Allison;  Pitt  and  Breed 
and  Allison  and  Breed  fenced  double  touches. 
Score — New  York  A.  C^  5;  Fencers'  Club  of  New 
York,  2.     Final  round,  "Turn  Verein  vs.  New  YorS 

A.  C. — Nunes  defeated  Benzenberg  and  Allaire; 
Pitt  defeated  Benzenberg  and  Allaire;  Allison  de> 
feated  Benzenberg;  Strauss  defeated  Nunes;  Allaire 
defeated  Allison;  Strauss  and  Allison  fenced  a  doubl? 
touch.     Score — New  York  A.  C,  5;  Turn  Verein,  2. 

National     Interscholastic     Championship — First, 

B.  Ducassi;  second,  L.  Des  Chanpelle;  third,  F.  Pia, 

COLLEGE    FENCING. 

February  10 — West  Poipt,  N.  Y.  Army,  7;  NeK 
York  Turn  Verein,  2. 

February  17 — New  York.  Columbia,  5;  Yale,  4. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard,  7;  Springfield  T.  S.,  2. 
Annapolis,  Md.  Navy,  7;  Pennsylvania,  2.  Bruns> 
wick.  Me.    Springfield  T.  S.,  7;  Bowdoin,  2. 

February  24 — Annapolis,  Md.     Navy,  9;  Yale,  4. 

March  3 — New  Haven,  Ct.  Yale,  8;  Pennsylvania, 
1.  Annapolis,  Md.  Navy,  9;  Columbia,  4.  Cam« 
bridge,  Mass.    Harvard,  8;  Pennsylvania,  1. 

March  10 — New  Haven,  Ct.  Yale,  7;  Harvard,  2. 
Annapolis,  Md.    Washington  F.  C,  9;  Navy,  4. 

March  17 — Annapolis,  Md.  Navy,  11;  New  York 
F.  C,  2.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Columbia,  6;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 4. 

March  24 — Cambridge,  ]\Tass.  Harvard,  G;  Co- 
lumbia, 3. 


BOWLING. 


THE  seventeenth  annual  tournament  of  the 
American  Bowling  Congress  was  held  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  ending  on  March  26.  The  first  ten 
competitors  In  each  event  with  scores  and  prize 
money  follow: 

Individuals — 1,  Otto  Kalluach,  Rochester,  698, 
$225;  2,  Archie  Rodee,  Milwaukee,  697,  .S200;  3,  G. 
W.  May,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  693,  S175;  4,  C.  Zlegler, 
Detroit,  691,  S150;  5,  Brian  Bradshaw,  Cleveland, 
690,  S130;  6,  Joe  Shaw,  Chicago,  683,  S108;  7,  Louis 
Franz,  Cleveland,  683,  S108;  8,  Emil  Matak,  St.  Paul, 
680,  S90;  9,  F.  Mlgan,  Detroit,  679,  S80;  10,  Phil 
Wolf,  Chicago,  676,  .$70. 

Two-Man  Event — 1,  Satorius-Holzschuh,  Peoria, 
1,346,  S400;  2,  McCaughan-  Peachey,  Indianapolis, 
1,314,  $355;  3,  Ben  and  Nick  Budlnger,  Chicago, 
1,312,  S315;  4,  Edwards-West,  Buffalo,  1,299,  S260; 
6,  Smorowskl-Lundgren,  Chicago,  1,290,  S250; 
6,  Ware-Dech,  Fargo,  1,287,  S225;  7,  Pfister-Giroux, 
Detroit,  1,280,  $200;  8,  Snyder-Young,  Toledo, 
1,278,  $175;  9,  Meyer-Waldecker,  St.  Louis,  1,256, 
JI56;  10,  Thiea-Franz,  Cleveland,  1,253,  $130;  11, 
King-Elwerfc,  Toledo,   1,253,   $130. 

Five-Man  Event — 1,   Blrk    Broa.,    Windy   City 


League,  3,061,  S725;  2,  Palaces,  Syracuse,  3,047, 
$650;  3,  -Millers'  Haberdasheis,  Detroit,  2,977,  $600; 
4,  Simon's  Colts,  Peoria,  1,939,  $550;  5,  Hotel  Na- 
varres,  Toledo,  2,932,  $500;  6,  Mitchell  Six  No.  1, 
Toledo,  2,913,  $450;  7,  Smith's  Arcades,  Cleveland, 
2,903,  $400;  8,  Maltops.  Rochester,  2,901,  $350;  9, 
Eastern  Markets,  Detroit,  2,894,  $300;  10,  Little 
Bohemias.  Chicago,  2,883,  8225.  ,„,, 

For  previous  tournament  winners  see  191? 
Almanac. 

N.    B.    A.    TOURNAMENT    RECORDS. 

Individual  High  Score,  One  Game — O.  Kalluscll 
288,  Buffalo,  1911.  Individual  Total,  Three  Games — 
G.  Kumpf,  Buffalo  (Rochester,  1913),  712.  Two- 
Men.  Single  Game — McGuirk-Grady,  Paterson,  N. 
J.  (Rochester) ,  523.  Two-Men,  Three-Game  Total— 
Kelsey-Johnson  New  Haven,  Ct.  (Buffalo,-  1911), 
1,355.  Five-Men,  Single  Game — Birk  Br»s.,  Chi- 
cago, III.  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1917),  1,102.  Five- 
Men,  Total  Three  Games— Blrk  Bros.,  Chicago, 
111.  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1917),  3,061.  High  la- 
dividual  Average,  All  Events— M.  Undsey,  Ner 
Haven  Club  (Paterson,  N.  J.,  1912),  225  6-9. 
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WORLD'S  RECORDS. 
Individual,  Open,  Three  Games  —  Roy  Flagg, 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  270,  300,  300,  total  870:  average 
290.  William  E.  Roach,  Academy  Alleys,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  300,  300,  269,  total,  869;  average 
289  2-3,  1906.  Six  Games — Lee  R.  Johns,  Ox- 
ford Alleys,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1909,  279,  268,  248, 
277,  277,  279,  total,  1,628;  average,  271  1-3.  All 
Efvents — Mortimer  Llndsey,  New  Haven,  Ct., 
2,031  for  9  games,  averaging  225  6-9,  In  N.  B.  A. 
tottrnament  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1912;  James  Smith, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  2,060  for  9  games,  averaging  228 
j-9,  in  Canadian  Bowling  Association  tournament 
at  Toronto,  Ont.,  1912.  Head  Pin — Oscar  Stein- 
quest,  aiversido  Alleys,  New  York,  118,  1909. 
Tournament,  Three  Games — Charles  Schaeder, 
Amphlon  An^s,  Brooklyn,  267,  279,  278;  average, 
271  1-3,  1907.  Six  Games — Charles  Schaeder, 
Amflhion  Alleys,  Brooklyn,  236,  255,  267,  279,  263, 
232;  total,  1,537;  average,  256  1-6,  1907.  Seventy- 
flve  Games — Fred  B.  Egelhoff,  Palace  Alleys,  Brook- 
lyn, average,  230.29,  1906.  Greatest  Number  of  300 
Scores — John  Koster,  of  New  York,  12.  Highest 
Woman's  Score — Mrs.  Nellie  Lester,  Lenox  Alleys, 
New  York,  277.  1909.  Two-Men.  Open— JCnos- 
Satterthwaite,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  537.  February  18. 
1912.  Three  Games — Knox-Satterthwaite.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa..  1.445.  February  18,  1912.  Tournament 
— McGuirk-Grady,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  N.  B.  A. 
tournament,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  523,  1908.  Three 
Gatnea — McGuirk-Grady,  same  place  and  time, 
1,318.  Three-Men,  Open — Mortimer  Lindaey,  Glenn 
Riddell,  Alex  Dunbar,  Corumbia  Alleys,  New  York, 
757,  1908.  Tournament — Imperial  team.  Brooklyn 
JPalace  Tournament,  748,  in  1910.  Five-Men.  Open 
— All  Wooden  Balls— Algonquuis,  New  York,  Co- 
lumbia Alleys,  New  York,  1,175,  1906;  Vermonts, 
Chicago,  1,290,  1917.  Three  Games — Brooklyn 
Interstate  Team,  Grand  Central  Alleys,  Brooklyn, 
average,    1,126,    1905.  Rochester    State    League 

team  at  Rochester,  January  21.  1913,  against  Syra- 
cuse, 3.497  pins,  average,  1,165.2.  Four  Games, 
same  team  and  place,  average,  1,124.  Tournament — 
Howard  Majors,  Chicago,  1,207,  1907;  Koenig  and 
Kaiser  team,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1,207,  1908;  Bxu'kes, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1,207,  1909  Three  Games — Howard 
Majors,  Chicago,  111.,  average,  1,124,  1906.  Head 
Pin — Roseville  A.  A.,  Iroquois  Alleys,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  545,  1909. 


OTHER   BOWLING   RESULTS 

Chicago  Bowling  Championships,  final  standin 
first  five:  Singles— J.  Brichetto,  662;  F.  Kafora.  66 
W.  Brown,  652;  C.  Stelnbrecher,  652;  J.  Gorma 
650.  Doubles — Chabot-Siska,    1,261;    Kemma 

Dippie,    1,244;    Divito-Luby,    1,244;    Mlner-Nelso 
1,242;    Webster-Mott,    1,237.  All    Events — !■ 

Erickson,    1.875;    W.    Brennan,    1,843;    J.    PeebU 
1,842;  E.  Peterson,  1,822;  B.  Cool,  1,816. 

Eastern  Intercollegiate  championship,  won  Man 
24  by  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Tro. 
N.  Y.,  In  roll-off  of  tie  with  teams  of  Princeton  ar 
Yale. 

Southern  Bowling  Congress  tournament,  held  i 
Savannah.  Ga.,  April  15.  Results:  Five-Man  Evei 
— Standards,  Jacksonville,  2,911;  doubles,  Murne 
and  Brown,  Jacksonville,  1,196,  and  singles,  Chan 
berlain,  Chattanooga,  647. 

Interstate   Bowling   League  tournament,   held   b 
Kenosha.   Wis.,   ending   May  4.      Results,  showln 
scores  and   prize   money:      Five-Man   Event — Lini 
Wieners.   Milwaukee,   2.844,   $100:   Leucker's  Kids 
Chicago.  2,842,  S90;  Bryn  Mawrs,   Chicago,  2,82S 
880;  Howe's  Academys,  Chicago,  2,828,  S70;  Blouii 
Brucks,   Chicago,  2,827,   860:   Hermann's  Regulan 
Kenosha,  2.819,  S50;  Lash  Bitters,  Milwaukee.  2.79: 
$40;  Robert  J.  Joyce's,  Chicago,  2,779.  S30.    Double 
— J.  Kral-J.  Graf,  Chicago,  1,324,  880;  O'Domiell-C 
Zievers.    Kenosha,    1,274,    $65;   Anderson-Knoedle) 
Kenosha,  1,233,  $50;  Blouin-Wolte,  Chicago,  1,231 
§40;    Poggensee-Higenthaler,    Chicago,    021,    S35> 
Nelson-Helsey,    Chicago,     1,219,    $30;    "Trader-Lel- 
linger,  Chicago,   1,217,   S25.      Individuals — G.   Hol- 
grem.  Kenosha.  663,  $60;  T.  Cross,  Kenosha,  662, 
$50;  J.  Bems,  Chicago.  649.  $40;  W.  Rusch,  Chicago, 
647,   $30;    F.    Grossman,    Milwaulcee,   644,   $25;   F. 
Thoma,  Chicago,  641,  $20. 

Illinois  Bowling  Association  State  championshio 
tournament,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  ending  May  21. 
Result  of  five-man  event,  showing  scores  and  prizes 
of  first  ten  teams:  1,  Blouin-Bruck,  2964,  $250;  2, 
Bucketts,  2,916,  $225;  3,  Jetfersons,  2,884,  S205:  4, 
Bowlers'  Journal,  2,883,  $185;  5,  Cosmos,  2,865,  $1G5; 
6,  Howard  Majors,  2,833,  $150;  7,  Kriers,  2.828.  8140; 
8.  Austhi  Auto  Sales,  2.820,  $130;  9,  National  Union, 
2,819,  $120;  10,  Berg  &  Co.,  2,818,  $100. 


BOXING. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Lack  of  space  precludes  the  recording  of  bouts  other  than  those  between  pugilists  of  prominence. 
Abbreviations:  K,  O.,  knockout;  D.,  draw;  R.  D.,  referee's  decision;  P.  V.,  popular  verdict;  F.,  foul. 


January  1 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Jimmy  Duffy,  P 
v.,  ten  rounds,  Buffalo.  Frankie  Burns  defeated 
Pal  Moore,  P.  V.,  te'u  rounds,  Albany.  Charley 
White  K.  O.  Harry  Donahue,  six  rounds,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Gunboat  Smith, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Mike  O'Dowd 
defeated  Kid  Alberts.  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Jack  Dillon  defeated  Bob  Moha,  P.  V.. 
fifteen  rounds.  Dayton.  Ohio.  Sam  Langford  defeated 
Battling  Jim  Johnson.  R.  D.,  twelve  rounds,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Jeff  Smith  defeated  Frank  Mantell,  R. 
D.,  fifteen  rounds,  Baltimore,  Md.  Johnny  Coulou 
defeated  Joe  Wagner,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds,  New  York 
City.  Billy  Miske  defeated  Knockout  Brown,  P.  V., 
ten  rounds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Johnny  Ritchie  de- 
feated Joe  Haley,  P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Cincinnati. 

January  8 — PhU  Virgets  K.  O.  Abe  Attell,  four 
rounds.  New  Orleans. 

January  9 — Pete  Herman  defeated  Kid  .Williams. 
R.  D.,  twenty  rounds,  New  Orleans.  Fred  Fulton 
K.  O.  Tom  Cowler,  one  round.  New  York  City. 

January  10 — Jack  BriWon  defeated  Albert  Badoud, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

January  12 — Billy  Miske  defeated  Charlie  Weinert, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

January  15 — Willie  Jackson  K.  O.  Johnny  Dundee, 
one  round,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

January  16 — Richie  Mitchell  defeated  Freddie 
Welsh,  -P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Milwaukee.  Billy  Miske 
defeated  Jack  Dillon,  P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York 
City. 

January  17 — Battling  Levinsky  vs.  Bob  Moha, 
D.,  twelve  rounds,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

January     18 — Johnny     Kilbane    K.    O.     Young 
"rummle,  ten  rounds,  Waterbury,  Cfc 


January  22 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Eddie 
Wallace,  P.  V.,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

January  25 — Bill  Tate  defeated  Sam  Langford, 
R.  D.,  twelve  rounds,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

January  29 — Jack  Britton  vs.  Johnny  GriflBth,  ten 
rounds,  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Johnny  Dundee  defeated 
Jimmy  Hanlon.  B.  D.,  twenty  rounds.  New  Orleans. 

January  30 — Kid  Williams  defeated  Benny 
McNeill,  R.  D.,  fifteen  rounds,  Kansas  City. 

January  31 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Phil  Bloom, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City.  Gunboat  Smith 
vs.  Jack  Moran,  D.,  twelve  rounds,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

February  '  1 — Ted  (Kid)  Lewis  defeated  Sam 
Robideau,  R.  D.,  fifteen  rounds.  Providence,  R.  I. 
Benny  Leonard  defeated  Frankie  Callahan,  P.  V., 
ten  rounds,  Biooklyn,  N.  Y. 

February  5— -Jack  Sharkey  defeated  Johnny 
Coulon,  P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

February  6 — Tom  Gibbons  defeated  Bob  Moha, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Milwaukee.  Ted  (Kid)  Lewis 
K.  O.  Perry  (Kid)  Graves,  nine  rounds.  New  York 
City. 

February  8 — Jim  Cofley  defeated  Bob  Devere,  P. 
v.,  ten  rounds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

February  10 — Mike  Gibbons  defeated  Harry  Greb, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

February  11 — Kid  Norfolk  IC.  O.  Arthur  Pelky, 
thirteen  rounds.  Panama,  Canal  Zone. 

February  12 — Fred  Fulton  stopped  Charlio 
Weinert,  two  rounds.  New  York  City.  Pete  Herman 
defeated  Sammy  Sandow,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds,  Cla- 
clnnati.  Knockout  Brennan  vs.  Harry  Greb,  !>., 
ten  rounds,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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ebniary  16 — Jack  Dillon  defeated  Gunboat 
th  R.  D.,  tweniy  rounds.  New  Orleans.  Willie 
caon  defeated  Eddie  Wallace,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds. 
V  York  City. 

cbruary    19 — George    Chip    defeated      K.    O. 
>rgG  Brown    P,  V.,  twelve  rounds.   Youngstown, 
Joe  Rivers  K.  O.  Frankie  MurpUy.  two  rounds, 
umbua,  Ohio. 

'ebruary     19 — Joe    Welling    defeated     Mllburn 
'lor,  P   V  ,  ten  rounds,  New  York  City, 
"ebruary  20— Johnny   Dundee  defeated   Frankie 
llalian   P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

(February      ?1 — Kid     Herman     defeated     Harry 

ibakoff,  P.  V  ,  ten  rounds.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

February  22 — Frankie  Bums  K.  O.  Young  Zulu 

d.  four  rounds.  New  York  City 

February  26 — Johnny  Couion  vs.  Steve  Flessner. 

.  fifteen  rounds.   Baltimore.   Md.      George  Chip 

.  O.  Sailor  Einert,  two  rounds,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

>m   Cowler  K.   O.   Andre  Anderson,  one  round, 

ochester,  N.  Y. 

February  27 — Ted  (Kid)  Lewis  defeated  Johnny 

rlfflth,  P.  v.,  twelve  rounds.  Akron,  Ouio.   Battling 

evinsky  defeated  Billy  Miske,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds, 

t.  Paul,  Minn     Jack  Dillon  defeated  Al  McCoy,  P. 

.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

February  28 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Jimmy 
Reagan.  P.  V.,  ten  rounds,  New  York  City.  Frankie 
Callahan  defeated  Jlmmle  Hanlon,  R.  D.,  nineteen 
rounds,  stopped.  New  Orleans. 

March  2 — Carl  Morris  K.  O.  Joe  Bonds,  Ave 
rounds.  New  York  City. 

Marcli  4— Tom  Cowler  K.  O.  Sailor  Carroll,  one 
round.  New  York  City. 

March  5 — Tom  Cowler  defeated  K.  O.  Brennan. 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Bryan  Downey 
defeated  Jack  Britton.  twelve  rounds,  P.  V., 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Johnny  Dundee  defeated  Terry 
McGovcrn,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

March  6 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Jack 
Morau,  twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pete 
Herman  defeated  Jabez  White,  ten  rounds,  P.  V., 
Albany.  N.  Y.  Johnny  Dundee  defeated  Jimmy 
Dul/y    ten  rounds,  P.  v.,  New  York  City. 

March  7 — Jim  Coffey  defeated  Sam  Nolan,  three 
rounds  (bout  stopped).  New  York  City. 

March  8 — Kid  V/illiams  defeated  Benny  Kaufman, 
ten  rounds  (bout  stopped),  Baltimore.  Md. 

M.arch  10 — George  Chaney  (K.  O.  King),  defeated 
Johnny  Mayo,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 
Fred.  Kay  defeated  Harry  Stone,  twenty  rounds, 
R.  D.,  Sydney.  Australia 

t  March  12 — Johnny  Kilbane  defeated  Tim  Droney, 
Blx  rounds,  P  V.,  York,  Pa  Benny  Leonard  defeated 
Johnny  Tillman,  six  i^unds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
George  Chip  defeated  Bob  Moha,  four  roimds  (bout 
stopped),  Youngstown,  Ohio  Eddie  Couion  vs. 
Nate  Jackson.  D.,  ten  rounds.  R.  D.,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.  Frankie  Burns  defeated  Tommy  Shea,  twelve 
rounds.  R.  D.,  New  Haven.  Ct 

March  13 — Pete  Herman  defeated  Dutch  Brandt, 
ten  rounds.  P.  V.,  New  York  City.  Kid  Williams 
defeated  Joe  Lynch,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York 
City. 

March  15 — Jim  Coffey  K.  O.  Joe  Cox,  three  rounds. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y". 

March  16 — Tom  Cowler  K.  O.  Joe  Bonds,  one 
round.  New  York  City. 

March  17 — Battling  Nelson  K.  O.  Pierce  Matthews, 
eight  rounds  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Harry  Stone  K.  O. 
Herb  McCoy,  ten  rounds,  Sydney.  Australia. 

March  19 — Johnny  Kilbane  K.  0.  Eddie  Shannon, 
three  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa  Joe  Rivers  defeated 
Johnny  O'Leary,  eleven  rounds  (bout  stopped), 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Ted  Lewis  K.  O.  Willie  (K.  O.) 
Moore,  one  round.  New  York  City. 

March  22 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Packey 
Hommey.  nine  rounds  (bout  stopped),  New  York 
City.  Joe  Mandot  defeated  Jlmmle  Miner,  ten 
rounds,  R.  D.,  New  Oriean.s. 

March  23 — Tommy  Gibbons  defeated  Battling 
Levinsky,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Joe 
Rivers  vs.  Jimmy  Duffy,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

March  26 — Al  Reich  K.  O.  Johnny  Espln,  two 
rounds.  New  York  City.  Lew  Tendler  vs.  Johnny 
Dundee,  D.,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa>.  Andre 
Anderson  K.  O.  Jack  Simms,  two  rounds,  Baltimore, 
Md, 

March  27 — Kid  WUllama  defeaCed  Jimmy  Murray. 


ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City.    Jim  Coffey  K. 
O.  Terry  Keiiar.  three  rounds.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MarcQ  29 — Charley  White  defeated  Frankie 
Callahan,  ten  rounds,  P   V.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

March  30 — Frankie  Mason  vs.  Johnny  Couion, 
ten  rounds  D.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Patsy  Cllne 
defeated  Leo  Johnson,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York 
City. 

April  2— Kid  Williams  defeated  Jimmy  McNeUI, 
Six  rounds.  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aoril  3 — Patsy  Cline  defeated  Eddie  Wallace,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

April  4 — Carl  Morris  defeated  Fred  Fulton,  five 
rounds,  foul.  New  York  City.„ 

April  9 — "K.  O."  Louglilin  defeated  George  Chip, 
six  rounds.  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

April  10 — Johnny  Dundee  IC.  O.  Jimmy  Powers, 
nine  rounds.  New  York  City.  Sam  Langford  de- 
feated Jack  Thompson,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New 
York  City. 

April  12— Mike  O'Dowd  defeated  Soldier  Bartfleld, 
ten  rounds.  P.  V.,  Brooklyn,  N  Y.  Ted  Lewis  K.  O. 
Billy  Weeks,  twelve  rounds,  Dayton.  Ohio.  FianJtio 
Burns  defeated  Dutch  Brandt,  twelve  rounds,  R. 
D.,  Waterbury.  Ct. 

April  13 — Frank  Moran  K.  O.  Tom  Cowler,  foiu 
rounds.  New  York  City. 

April  14 — Dave  Smith  defeated  Albert  Lloyd 
twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  Sydney,  Australia. 

April  16 — Johnny  Dundee  defeated  Johnny 
Mealey,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  FranlUe 
Callahan  defeated  Tommy  O'Tooie,  ten  rounds,  P. 
v.,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

April  17 — Freddie  Welsh  defeated  Battling  Nelson, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V..  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mike  O'Dowd 
defeated  Frank  Carbone,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D., 
Boston,  Mass. 

April  19 — Johnny  Kilbane  defeated  Matt  Brock, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Charlie  White 
defeated  Walter  Mohr,  ten  rounds,  P.  V..  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Benny  Leonard  K.  O.  Richie  Mitchell,  seven 
rounds,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

April  20 — Sam  Langford  defeated  Bob  Devere, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City.  Rocky  Kansas 
defeated  Freddie  Welsh,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

April  23 — Jeff  Smith  IC.  O.  Young  Ahearn,  five 
rounds.  New  Orleans.  George  Chip  K.  O.  Val 
Sontag,  two  rounds,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

April  24 — Chick  Slmler  defeated  Freddie  Welsh, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Scranton,  Pa.  Johnny  Harvey 
K.  O.  Joe  Rivers,  seven  rounds.  New  York  City. 
Johnny  Dundee  defeated  Tommy  Tuohey,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Brooklyn;  N.  Y. 

April  27 — Pete  Herman  defeated  Kid  Herman, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Peoria,  111.  Charlie  White  defeated 
Young  Murphy,  Sour  rounds  (bout  stopped), 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

April  28 — Jimmy  Clabby  defeated  Tommy  Uren, 
twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  Sydney,  Australia. 

April  30 — Ted  Lewis  defeated  Johnny  Griffith, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Harry  Greb 
defeated  Al  McCoy,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Pittsbui-gh, 
Pa 

May  1 — Sam  Langford  K.  O.  Bill  Tate,  five 
rounds,  St.  Louis.  Johnny  Dundee  defeated  Chick 
Simler,  R.  D.,  twelve  rounds,  Boston.  Johnny 
Kiibane  defeated  Freddie  Welsh,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds. 
New  York  City.  Walter  Mohr  defeated  Matt  WeUs. 
P.  B.,  ten  rounds,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  4— Ted  (Kid)  Lewis  K.  O.  Jimmy  O'Hagea, 
two  rounds.  New  York  City. 

May  5 — Tommy  Uren  defeated  Eddie  McQoorty, 
R.  D.,  twenty  rounds,  Sydney,  Au.stralla. 

May  7— Benny  Leonard  K.  O.  Charlie  (Kid) 
Thomas,  six  rounds,  Phiiadeli)hia. 

May  8 — Al  Reich  K.  O.  Terry  Kellar,  five  rounds. 
New  York  City.  Jack  Britton  defeated  Mike 
O'Dowd,  P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

May  9 — Bob  McAllister  defeated  Battllni; 
Levinsky,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

May  10 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Eddie  Shannon, 
six  rounds  (bout  stopped),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

May  11 — Harry  Wilis  defeated  Sam  Langford,  si.- 
rounds,  P.  V.,  PlUladelpbia. 

May  12 — George  Chaney  defeated  Terr; 
McGovern,  four  rounds  (bout  stopped) ,  Philadelphia. 

May  14 — George  Chaney  K.  O.  Pal  Moore,  twf 
rotmda,    PUIadelphla.      Tom   McMahon   vs.   Jac 


l^ 
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'iUon,  D.,  flfteeu  rounds,  Dayton,  Ohio.     Tommy 

arone  defeated  Johnny  Ertle,  six  rounds,  P    \  ., 

ittsburgh.  Pa. 

May  15— Johnny  Dundee  defeated  Claick  Simler, 

.    D.,    twelve    rounds,    Boston.       Frankle    Burns 

ifcated  Joe  Lynch,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds,  New  Yorli 

Ity.     Albert  Badoud  defeated  Kid  Graves,  P.  V., 

;n  rounds,  New  York  City. 

May  16 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Leo  Houck, 
v.,  six  rounds.  York.  Pa. 

May  19 — Willie  Jackson  K.  O.  Ray  Rivers,  two 

)unds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

May  21 — Pete  Herman  defeated  Gussie  Lewis,  P. 
'.,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia.  Jack  Dillon  defeated 
ack  McCarron,  P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
^rankle  Burns  defeated  Al  Shubert,  R.  D.,  twelve 
ounds.  New  Haven,  Ct. 

May  22— Albert  Badoud  defeated  Walter  liaurelt, 

.  v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City.  Mike  O'Dowd 
efeated  Silent  Martin,  P  V.,  ten  rounds.  New  York 
ilty.  Ted  (Kid)  Lewis  defeated  Joe  Egan,  R.  D., 
tvelve  rounds,  Boston. 

May  26 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Burt  Kenny, 
v.,  ten  rounds,  New  York  City.    Bob  McAllister 

.  O.  Dan  Sullivan,  five  rounds.  New  York  City. 

May  28 — Benny  Leonard  K.  O.  Freddie  Welsh, 
'ne  rounds,  Hevi  York  City. 

May  29— Johnny  Dundee  defeated  Rocky  Kansas, 

,.    D.,    twelve   rounds,    Boston.       Bob    McAllister 

.efeated  Gunboat  Smith,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.   New 

iTork  City.     Jack  Dillon  vs.  George  Chip,  D.,  ten 

rounds,  Cincinnati. 

May  31— Frankie  Callahan  defeated  Johnny 
Jarvey,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

June  1 — Joe  Lynch  vs.  Pete  Herman,  D.,  ten 
•ounds.  New  York  City. 

June  4 — Carl  Morris  defeated  Frank  Moran,  P. 
.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

June  5 — Charlie  Weinert  defeated  Al  Reich,  P. 
v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City.  Willie  Jackson  K. 
D.  Chick  Simler,  twelve  rounds,  Boston. 

June  7 — Johnny  Dundee  vs.  Joe  Welling,  D,,  ten 
ounds.  New  York  City.  Kid  Lewis  defeated  Ja'ck 
Rritton,  P.  V..  ten  rounds,  St.  Louis. 

June  8 — Jimmy  Gardner  K.  O.  Young  Ahearn, 
one  round,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

June  9  —George  Chip  defeated  George  (K.  O.) 
Brown,  P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Racine,  Wis. 

June  13 — Pete  Herman  vs.  Kid  Williams,  D.,  six 
ounds,  Philadelphia. 

June  14 — Ted  Lewis  defeated  Jack  Britton,  P.  V., 
en  rounds,  Brooklvu,  N.  Y. 

June  IS — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Bartley 
.Madden,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

June  18 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Johnny  Nelson, 
three  rounds  (bout  stopped) ,  New  York  City. 

June  19 — Fred  Fulton  defeated  Sam  Langford, 
seven  rounds  (bout  stopped),  Boston. 

June  20 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Johnny 
Howard,  R.  D.,  twelve  rounds.  Providence,  R.  I. 

June  25 — Ted  (Kid)  Lewis  defeated  Jack  Britton, 
R.  D.,  twenty  rounds,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

June  26 — Fred  Fulton  defeated  Charlie  V/elnert, 
loul,  two  rounds,  Buffalo.  Jimmy  Hanlon  defeated 
Harry  Donahue,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

June  2S — Alfred  Badoud  defeated  Joe  Egan,  R. 
O.,  twelve  rounds,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

June  29 — Johnny  Dundee  defeated  Willie  Jackson, 
'.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

July  4 — Mike  Gibbons  defeated  George  Chip,  P. 
/.,  twelve  rounds,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Jack  Dillon 
K.  O.  Ray  Smith,  one  round,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
iohnny  Griffiths  defeated  Kid  Lewis.  P.  v.,  fifteen 
rounds,  Akron,  Ohio.  Jackie  Clarke  defeated  Al 
McCov.  P.  v.,  eight  rounds,  Lonaconlng,  Md.  Pal 
Moore  defeated  Harry  Kabakoff,  six  rounds   (bout 

opped),  Memphis,  Tenn.    Bryan  Downey  defeated 

ddie  Moha,  P.  V  .  ten  rounds,  Racine,  Wis.    K.  O. 

rowu  defeated  Phil  Harrison,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds, 
benlon  Harbor,  Mich.  Johnny  Ertle  defeated 
"amray  Sandow,  P.  V.,  fifteen  rounds,  Cincinnati, 

ilo. 

July  5 — Fred   Fulton   K.   O.   Porky   Flynn,   lour 

unds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

July    6 — Joe    Jeanette    K.    O.    Tango    Kid,    six 

unds,  New  York  City.     Eddie  Shannon  defeated 

imus  O'Brien,  R.  D.,  twelve  rounds.  Providence, 


July  7— Fred  Fulton  K.  O.  Jack  Moran,  tin 
rounds,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

July  10 — Frankie  Burns  defeated  Dutch  Branc 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City.  Jack  Dilli 
defeated  Jack  Chftord,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds,  Nt 
York  City. 

July  12 — George  Chaney  defeated  Johnny  Dunde 
P.  v.,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia. 

July  15— Sam  McVey  K.  O.  Jeff  Clarke,  fiftee 
rounds,  Panama. 

July  20 — -Joe  Jeannette  defeated  Andre  Andersoi 
P  v.,  ten  rounds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Marty  Cros 
defeated  Al  Badoud,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  New  Yor 
City.  Joe  Welling  defeated  Johnny  Dundee,  P.  V 
ten  rounds.  New  York  City.  K.  O.  Bill  Brenna: 
defeated  Bob  Devere,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  New  Yor.' 
City.  Kid  Norfolk  defeated  Tom  Cowler,  eigh 
rounds  (bout  stopped),  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

July  24 — -Rocky  Kansas  defeated  George  Chaney. 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Frankie  Burns  vs 
Pal  Moore,  twelve  rounds,  D.,  Boston,  Mass.  Billy 
Mlske  K.  O.  Joe  Bonds,  two  rounds.  New  York  City. 
Johnny  Dundee  defeated  Tommy  Tuohey,  P.  V., 
ten  rounds,  New  York  City.  George  Chip  defeated 
Johnny  Howard,  R.  D.,  twelve  rounds. 

July  25 — -Benny  Leonard  K.  O.  Johnny  Kilbane, 
three  rounds,  Philadelphia. 

July  26 — Tom  McMahon  defeated  Carl  Morris, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

July  30 — Harry  Greb  defeated  Jack  Dillon,  P.  V., 
ten  rounds,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

August  6 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Jack 
London,  four  rounds  (bout  stopped).  New  York  City. 

August  7 — K.  O.  Bill  Brennan  defeated  Bartley 
Madden,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City.  Ted 
Lewis  defeated  Jimmy  O'Hagen,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds^ 
Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

August  12 — Sara  McVey  defeated  Jim  Johnson, 
R.  D.,  twenty  rounds,  Panama. 

August  1(5 — Johnny  Rosner  K.  O.  Steve  Flessne^ 
five  rounds,  Baltimore,  Md. 

August  17 — Tommy  Robson  K.  O.  Marty  Cross 
three  rounds,  Boston,  Mass.  Ted  Lewis  defeated 
Mike  O'Dowd,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds,  New  York  City, 

August  22 — Johnny  Dundee  defeated  Johnns 
Mealey,  P.  V.,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia.  TomraS 
Gibbons  defeated  George  Chip,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Mike  O'Dowd  defeated  (Kid)  Ted 
Lewis,  R.  D.,  twelve  rounds,  Boston.  Pete  Herman 
defeated  Jack  Douglas,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  New 
Orleans.  Patsy  Cline  defeated  Johnny  Duffy,  P. 
v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

August  31— (Kid)  Ted  Lewis  K.  O.  Albert  Badoud, 
one  round.  New  York  City. 

September  3 — (Kid)  Ted  Lewis  vs.  Soldier 
Bartfield,  D.,  ten  rounds,  Buffalo,  "N.  Y.  Tommy 
Gibbons  defeated  Gus  Christie,  R.  D.;  fifteen 
rounds,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Willie  Jackson  defeated 
Terry  McGovern,  P.  V.,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia. 
Fred  Fulton  defeated  Carl  Morris,  foul,  six  rounds, 
Canton,  Ohio.  Mike  Gibbons  defeated  Jack  Dillon, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Jim  Coffey 
defeated  Bartley  Madden,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  New 
York  City.  Benny  Leonard  K.  O.  Young  Rector, 
five  rounds,  Toronto. 

September  5 — Johnny  Tillman  defeated  Charley 
White,  P.  v.,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

September  (3 — Mike  O'Dowd  defeated  Joe  Gans, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City.  Harry  Greb 
defeated  Battling  Levinsky,  P.  V.,  ten  roundsj 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

September  7 — ^Gunboat  Smith  defeated  Franft 
Moran,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

September  8 — Charley  White  defeated  Eddie 
Wagon,  P.  v.,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia. 

September  11 — Ted  (Kid)  Lewis  defeated  Soldiet 
Bartfield,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds,  Rochester.  Jim  Cof- 
fey vs.  Battling  Levinsky,  D.,  twelve  rounds, 
Boston.  Harry  Greb  defeated  Jeff  Smith,  P.  V., 
ten  rounds,  Milwaukee. 

September  13 — Jim  Coffey  K.  O.  Joe  Bonds, 
three  rounds.  New  York  City. 

September  14 — Sam  I.augford  defeated  Joe 
Jeanette,  P.  V.,  twelve  rounds,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Benny  Leonard  K.  O.  Phil  Boom,  two  rounds. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

September  14 — Harry  Greb  K.  O.  Jack  London, 
nine  rounds.  New  York  City. 

September  17 — Pete  Herman  defeated  "K.  O." 
Eegers,    P.    v.,    six    rounds,    Philadelphia.     Bryaa 
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■  (lefeatctl  Matt  Wells.  P.  V.,  twelve  rounds, 

us,  Ohio. 

mbci-  18 — Billy  Misks  defeated  Bert  Kenny 

teu  rounds.  New  Yoik  City.     "K.  O."  Bill 

.1    defeated    Bartley    Madden,    P.    V.,    ten 

New  York  City. 
;niber    20 — Johnny     Dundee    defeated     Joe 
V,  P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Charlie 
/s.  Johnny  Tillman,  D.,  ten  rounds,  Brooklyn, 

Harry  Wells  defeated  Sam  Laugford,  P.  V., 
mds,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

jmber    21  —  Benny     Leonard     K.     O.     Leo 
n,  one  round,  New  York  City, 
amber  24 — Patsy  Cline  defeated  Willie  Jack- 
u  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  Y'ork  City, 
oinbcr  25 — Harry  Greb  K.  O.  Johnny  Howard, 
■unds.  New  York  City. 

oniber  27 — "K.  O."  Bill  Brennan  K.  O.  Jack 
.,,  five  rounds.  New  York  City.  Benny 
•tl  li.  O.  Eddie  Dorsey,  two  rounds,  Buffalo, 

ember  28 — Billy  Miske  defeated  Carl  Morris, 
luds,  P.  v..  New  York  City. 
)bcr  2 — Carl  Morris  K.  O.  Tex  McCarthy, 
junds,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Billy  Miske  defeated 
:y  Weinert,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City, 
■ennan  vs.  Battling  Levinsky,  D.,  twelve  rounds 
II,  Mass. 

ober  1 — Lew.  Tendler  defeated  Johnny 
tie,  P.  v.,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia.  Fraukia 
lan  defeated  Pete  Hartley,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds, 
'Ster,  N.  Y. 

ober  9 — Patsy  Cliuo  defeated  Johnny  Dundee, 
ten  rounds,  New  York  City, 
ober  19 — Fred  Fulton,  K.  O.,  Bob  Deverc, 
rounds,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Benny  Leonard 
...cutcd  Jack  Brittou,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  New  York 
:)ity. 

October  22 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Eddie 
IVagond,  P.  V.,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia. 

October  23 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Young 
Erne,  P.  V.,  six  rounds,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  "K.  O." 
Brcnn.an  defeated  Battling  Levinsky  R.  D.,  twelve 
•ounds.  Boston,  Mass. 

October    24 — Benny     I^eonard     K.     O.   Toughey 
Ilam.sey,  seven  rounds,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Or.to)>er     29 — Johnny     Ertle     defeated     George 
iioilnpson,  P.  V.  ten  rounds,  Racine,  Wis. 
October    30 — Johnny    Dundee    defeated    Jimmy 
Ay,  P.  v.,   ten  rounds,   New  York  City.     Billy 
/ske  K.  O.  Bui-t  Kenny,  live  rounds,  Boston,  Mass. 
November  3 — Jack  Dillon  K.  O.  Joe  Stanley,  two 
ounds,   Indianapolis,    Ind. 

November     5 — Pete     Herman     defeated     Frankie 
(tuns.   It.    D.,    twenty    rounds    New    Orleans,    La. 
November  C — Johnny  Dundee  defeated  Pal  Moore, 
».   v.,   ten   rounds.    New   York   City. 

November  9 — Al  McCoy  defeated   Dan  Sullivan, 

IV.    D.,   twelve  rounds,   Adams,    Mass.     Jim   Coffey 

leteatcd    Bill    Brennan,    P.    V.,    ten    rounds.    New 

Vork  City. 

November  12 — Harry  Wills  defeated  Sara  Laiig- 

rd,    P.    v.,    twelve    rounds,    Toledo,    Ohio.     Jack 

■itton  defeated  Johnny  Tillman,  P.  V.,  six  rounds. 

liladelphia.   Pa. 

November  13 — Billy  Miske  defeated  Jack  Britton, 
.   v.,   ten   rounds.    Now    York   City. 
November   14 — Mike  O'Dowd   K.   O.   Al  McCoy, 
Six  rounds.  New  York  City,  winning  middleweight 
championship. 

November  14 — The  repeal  of  the  Frawley  Law, 
under  which  boxing  was  lei;alUed  since  1911  in  New 
York  State,  became  effective  at  midnight. 
AMATEURS. 
A.  A.  U.  Championships,  held  at  Boston,  Mass., 
April  2-3.  Results  (semi-final  rounds) :  108-pound 
class— Tom  Fall,  Lowell,  defeated  George  Etcell,  New 
Yo!k,  four  rounds;  Freddie  Madden,  Boston,  defeated 
Fr'Hi  Saterale,  Cambridge,  three  rounds.  115-pound 
cUbSS— Dan  Looney,  Cambridge,  defeated  Tom 
Karom,  Brookline,  three  rounds;  Joseph  Toma.ssello, 
Elizal)etii,  N.  J.  defeated  Bob  Josephs,  Boston, 
three  rounds.     125-pound  class — Earl  Baird,  Seattle, 


V/asli.,  defeated  Myron  Mitchell,  Miilwaukee,  three 
rounds;  Charles  Beeeher,  New  York,  defeated  Dow 
Doree,  Boston,  three  rounds.  135-pound  class- 
Tommy  Murphy,  Kansas  City,  defeated  John  Giblin, 
Boston,  three  rounds;  James  Sullivan,  Now  York, 
won  from  Larry  Jasper  Somerville,  by  default. 
145-pound  class — Dan  O'Connor,  Boston,  defeated 
John  Veto,  Chelsea,  three  rounds;  Andrew  O'Boylc, 
New  York,  defeated  Mark  Cortes,  Boston,  three 
rounds.  158-pound  class — S.  Lagonia,  Now  Y'ork, 
defeated  Frank  Bartholomew,  Boston,  three  rounds, 
Eugene  Brosseau,  Montreal,  defeated  A.  Kaufman; 
New  York  (present  cliampion),  three  rounds.  175- 
pound  class — Jolin  Gaddi,  New  York,  defeated 
Cliarles  Siions,  Pittsburgh,  thi-ee  rounds;  Ted  Jamie- 
son,  Milwaukee,  defeated  Jack  Mansfield,  Boston, 
three     rounds. 

Finals;  lOS-pound  class — Tom  Fall,  Lowell, 
defeated  Freddie  Madden,  Boston,  three  rounds. 
115-pound  class — J.  Tomassello,  Elizabeth.  N.  J., 
defeated  Dan  Looney.  Cambridge,  three  round.s. 
Heavyweight  class — John  Gaddi,  New  York,  de- 
feated Joseph  Burke,  Toronto,  Canada,  two  rounds 
(referee  stopped  l)out).  125-pound  class — Earl 
Baird,  Seattle,  defeated  Charles  Beeeher,  New  York 
three  rounds.  135-pound  class — Thomas  Murphy 
Kansas  City,  defeated  James  Sullivan.  New  YoHt, 
three  rounds.  145-pound  clas.s — Daniel  O'Connor. 
Boston,  defeated  Andrew  O'Boyle,  New  York,  thrne 
rounds.  158-pound  class — Eugene  Brosseau,  Mon- 
treal, defeated  S.  Lagonia,  New  York,  three  rounds. 
175-pound  class — Ted  Jamieson,  Milwaukee,  de- 
feated John  Gaddi,  New  York,   three  rounds. 

Metropolitan  Association  A.  A.  U.,  champion- 
ships held  at  New  York,  March  25.  Results,  final 
bouts  only;  lOS-pound  class — George  Etcell,  Union 
Settlement,  defeated  Fred  Eisenstadt,  New  West 
Side  A.  C,  three  rounds;  judges'  decision.  175- 
pound  clas.s — John  Gaddi,  St.  Bartholomew's  A.  C, 
stopped  A.  E.  Mareonetti,  Dominican  Lyceum,  in 
first  round.  125-pound  class — Charles  Beeeher, 
Educational  Alliance,  defeated  Joseph  Sullivan, 
Trinity  Club,  three  rounds;  judges'  decision.  135- 
pound  class — James  Sullivan,  Union  Settlement, 
defeated  J.  T.  Hughes,  Paulist  A.  C,  three  rounds; 
judges'  decision.  158-pound  cla.s.s — Robert  Glcason 
Dominican  Lyceum,  defeated  P.  J.  Hines,  St.  Joseph's 
Lyceum,  three  rounds;  judges'  decision.  lOS-pound 
class — J.  C.  Tomasula,  Elizabeth  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
defeated  Adam  C  Hill,  three  rounds;  judges'  decision. 
Heavyweight  clas.s — John  Gaddi,  St.  Bartholou\ew'S 
A.  C,  defeated  F.  White,  Union  Settlement,  three 
rounds;    judges'    decision. 

New  York  State  Championships,  held  at  New 
York,  April  19.  Results,  final  bouts  only:  115- 
liound  class — Irving  Jampol,  Bronxdaie  A.  C,  de- 
feated Charles  Lutz,  St.  Anselm's  A.  C,  tv/o  romids; 
referee's  decision.  (Lutz  hvirt  his  tliumb  in  second 
round  and  could  not  continue.)  145-pound  class — 
Robert  Gleason,  Dominican  Lyceum,  defeated  Andy 
O'Boyle,  Bronxdaie  A.  C,  three  rounds;  judges' 
decision.  lOS-pound  class — A.  Walker,  Irish-Amer- 
ican A.  C,  defeated  F.  lOisenstadt,  New  West  Side 
A.  C,  three  rounds;  judges'  decision.  135-pound 
cla.ss — Frank  Cassidy,  Ozanam  A.  A.,  defeated  J. 
Hiordau,  Irish-American  A.  C  one  round;  referee's 
decision.  125-pound  cla.ss — Charles  Beeeher.  Edu- 
cational Alliance,  defeated  Abe  Stollak.  East  Side 
House,  three  rounds;  judges'  decision.  Heavy 
weight  class — John  Gaddi.  St.  Bartholomew's  A.  C, 
won  by  default.  1 58-poimd  class — R.  Gleason 
Dominican  Lyceum,  defeated  A.  Kaufman,  Trinitji 
Club,  Brooklyn,  three  rovnuls,  judges'  decision. 

New  England  Association  A.  A.  U.,  Champion- 
ships held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  March  19.  Wiimcrs  it. 
each  class:  108-poimd  class — George  F.  Del.ano, 
Charlestov/n.  115-pound  class — Willie  Corbett 
Somerville.  12.')-pound  clas.s — George  Richards, 
Brockton.  135-pound  class — John  Oiblin,  Roxbury 
145-pound  class — Dan  O'Connor,  Dorchester.  158- 
pound  class — Eddie  Walker,  Medford.  175-pouna 
class — Jack  Mansfield.  Boston.  Heavyweight — Dae 
Dowd,  South   Boston. 


PUGILISTIC    CHAMPIONS    AND    RECEIPTS. 

All    .attempts   to  de.signate  and  classify  the  pugilistic  champions  and  title  holders  are  more  or  leaf 

arbitrary  because  of  the  fact  that  few  such  champions  won  and  defended  the  championships  at  the  same 

weight      A"-  ->ng  the  lighter  weight  boxers  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  pugilist  to  be  forced  from  one  class 

into  tUe  next  .  -»ip.r  by  growtU  and  Increased  weight.    The  following  list,  dating  from  1890.  la  gcnerallj 
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accepted  by  critics  and  boxers  as  being  the  correct  classlflcatlon,  altbougb  holders  did  not  always  w 
Irom  previous  cbamolons: 

HEAVYWEIGHTS  (over  158  lbs.)— 1890-1892,  John  I,.  Sullivan;  1892-1897,  James  J.  C 
1897-1899,  Robert  Fltzsimmons;  1899-1906,  James  J.  JeSrles;  1906-1908?  Tommy  Burns;  1908-19U 
Johnson;  1916-1917,  Jess  WUlard. 

MIDDLEWEIGHTS  (158  lbs.)— 1890-1897,  Robert  Fltzsimmons;  1897-1907,  Tommy  Ryan; 
1908,  Stanley  Ketchel;  1908,  Bill  Papke  and  Stanley  Ketchel;  1908-1910,  Stanley  Ketchel;  191) 
claimed  by  Frank  Klaus,  Mike  Gibbons.  Ed  McGoorty  and  Geo.  Chip;  1914-1917,  Al  McCoy:  1917, 
O'Dowd. 

WELTERWEIGHTS    (145   lbs.)— 1890-1893,   no   recognized   champion;    1894-1896,    Tommy 
1896-1897.    Kid     McCoy;    1898-1900,    Billy    Smith;    1900,     Rube    Ferns;     1901,  Matty  Matthew 
Rabe  Ferns;  1901-1904,  Joe  Walcott;  1904-1908,  Dixie  Kid;  1908-1912,  1916,  Jack  Britton;  1917,  Ted 
Lewis. 

LIGHTWEIGHTS   (133    lbs.)— 1890-1893,    Jack    McAuUffe;     1893-1899,   Kid    Lavlgne;    1899 
Frank  Erne;   1902-1908,  Joe  Gans;   1908-1910,  Battling  Nelson;  1910-1912,  Ad  Wolgast;  1912-14, 
Ritchie;  1014-17,  Freddie  Welsh;   1917,   Benny  Leonard. 

FEATHERWEIGHTS    (122  lbs.) — 1890-1892,  no  recognized  champion;   1892-1897,   George  I 
1897,  Solly  Smith;    1898,  Solly  Smith  and  Dave  Sullivan;   1898-1900,  George  Dixon;   1900-1901, 
McGovern;    1901-1904,   Young   Corbett;    1904-1908,   Tommy  Sullivan;  1908-1911,  Abe  Attell;  1911- 
Johnny  Kllbane. 

BANTAMWEIGHTS  (116  lbs.) — 1890-1892,  George  Dixon;  1892-1894,  no  recognized  chani 
1894-1898,  Jimmy  Barry;  1898-1901,  no  recognized  champion;  1901-1903,  Harry  Forbea;  1903-1905,  Fi- 
Neil;  1905-1907,  no  recognized  champion;  1907-1913,  Johnny  Coulon;  1914-15,  Kid  Williams;  1916- 
Pete  Herman. 

LARGEST  GATE  RECEIPTS  OF  BOXING. 


Date. 

Winner. 

Loser. 

Place. 

Gatt 
Receip 

Julv  4   1910 

Johnson     

Jeffries 

Reno,  Nev 

S270,7 

March  25   1916 

Willard        

M  oran 

New  York  City 

151,5 

September  3,  1906 

April  5,  1915 

December  26,  1908. . . . 

Gans 

Nelson 

Goidfield,  Nev 

69,7 

Willard 

Johnson 

Havana,  Cuba 

t68,0 

Burns 

Sydney,  Australia 

New  York  City 

t67,5' 

November  3,  1899    .  . 

Sharkey 

66, 3i 

August  14    1903 

Jeffries 

Corbett 

San  FrancLsco,  Cal 

New  York  City 

63,340 

September  11,  1915.  .  . 

August  30,  1900 

December  20    1904 

JGibbons 

McFarland 

McCoy 

58,069 

Corbett    

New  York  City 

56,350 

Nelson          

Britt 

Colma,  Cal 

48,311 

September  7,  1892 

March  8    1893 

Corbett    

Sullivan 

New  Orleans,  La 

*45,000 

Fitzsimmons 

Woleast 

Hall 

New  Orleans,  La 

40,000 

February  22,  1910 

October  16    1909 

Nelson 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Carson  City,  Nev 

37,750 

Johnson     

Ketchel 

32  300 

March  25,  19()4 

Britt 

Corbett 

32,245 

July  25,  1902 

Jeffries 

Fltzsimmons 

Corbett 

31,800 

March  17,  1897.   .    . . 

Fitzsimmons 

Jeffries 

22,O0!0 
30,80'0 

November  15,  1901 .  . 

Ruhlin 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

June  29    1916 

Dillon 

Moran 

28,52i? 

Sentember  9    19()5 

Nelson 

Britt 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

27,775 

October  31    1904 

Britt     

21,761 

August  26,  1904 

December  2,  1896 

Jeffries 

Sharkey 

Munroe 

Fitzsimmons 

McGovern 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

21,760 
21,000 

March  31,  1903 

Corbett 

20,880 

♦Purse  S25,000  and  $10,000  a  side.     tEstimated.     tTen-round,  no-decision  bout. 


MOTOR    BOAT    RAC8NC. 


National  Power  Boat  Association  championship 
Gold  Cup  Races,  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August 
25-27.     Results: 

Gold  Cup,  30  mile  race,  three  heats;  total  distance 
90  miles.     Final  point  score: 

Miss  Detroit  11.     D.  P.  B.  A 15 

Miss  MimeapoUs.     M.  P.  B.  A 12 

Hawkeye  II.     L.  G.  P.  B.  A 6 

Miss  Detroit  II  averaged  59.6  miles  per  hour 
In  the  first  lap  of  the  six  mile  course  in  the  third 
and  final  race,  a  new  record. 

National  One-Mile  championship  race,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  August  28 — won  by  Miss  Detroit  II, 
Detroit  Power  Boat  Association;  only  starter. 
Average  speed  for  six  one-mile  dashes  against  time, 
61.72  miles  per  hour. 

Previous  winners  of  Gold  Cup,  owner  and  average 
speed: 

*1904 — Standard C.  C.  Rlotte 23.6 

♦1904 — Vlng-et-Un  II. .  .W.  Sharpe  Kilmer. .  .  25.3 

tl905 — Chip  II J.  Wainwright 15.9 

tl906 — Chip  II J.  Wainwright 20.6 

tl907 — Chip  II J.  Wainwright 20.8 


1908— Dixie  II.  . 
1909— Di.Kie  II.., 
1910— Dixie  III.  , 
1911— Mit  II.... 
1912— P.  D.  Q.  II 


.  E.  J.  Schroeder 30.9 

.E.J.  Schroeder 32.S 

.F.  K.  Burnham 33.6 

.J.  H.  Hayden 36.1 

.  Alfred  G.  Miles 36.8 

44.5 


1913 — Ankle  Deep Count  Mankowskl. 

1914 — Baby  Speed  De- 
mon II Paula  Blackton 50.49 

1915— Miss  Detroit D.  P.  B.  A 48.49 

1916 — Mlsa  Minneapolis.M.P.  B.  A 49.27 

1917— Miss  Detroit  II..D.  P.  B.  A 54.36 

*  Two  races  were  run  In  1904  when  Rlotte  waived 
the  conditions  of  the  deed  of  gift,    t  Handicap  events. 

OTHER    RACES. 

New  York  to  Albany  and  return,  235  miles, 
July  1-2 — Won  by  Luetta.  owned  by  W.  E.  Little, 
elapsed  time,  29h.  38m.  26s. 

Miami,  Fla.,  to  Gun  Key  and  return,  90  miles. 
February  24 — Won  by  Raven  III,  owned  by  C. 
Kotcher;  elapsed  time  4h.  45m. 

Miami.  Fla.,  to  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  70  miles. 
March  10 — Won  by  Raven  III,  owned  by  C.  Kotcher; 
elapsed  time  Ih.  47m. 


POLO. 

The  Polo  Association  cancelled  all  championship  tournaments  scheduled  for  1917,  following  the  declara- 
tion of  a  state  of  war,  and  there  was  little  activity  in  this  department  of  sport  aside  from  the  Paclflc  Coast 
tournament  and  special  Red  Cross  play. 
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WRESTLING. 


PROFESSIONALS. 

jANnART  22,  Louisville,  Ky. — Wladek  Zbyszko 
defeated  Yussif  Hussane  two  out  of  three  falls. 
Time — Ih.  20in.  and  2m.  208. 

February  12.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Henry  Irslinger 
defeated  Lulgi  Montana  in  two  straight  tails.  Time — 
)h,  24ra.  32s.  and  24in.  32s.  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Joe 
Steelier  defeated  Bill  Hokuf  in  two  straight  falls. 
Time — 9m.  533.  and  4m.  53s.  Boston,  Mass. — 
Wladek  Zbyszko  defeated  Marcel  de  Roua  in  two 
straight  falls.     Time — Ih.  13m.  42s.  and  13m.  50s. 

February  22,  Chicago,  111. — Wladek  Zbyszko  de- 
feated Jess  Westergard  in  two  straight  falls.  Time 
29m.  15s.  and  7m.  15s.  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Joe 
Stecher  defeated  Ad  Santal  in  two  straight  falls. 
Time — 38m.  17s.  and  11m.  54s.  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. — Joe  Turner  defeated  Henry  Irslinger  in  two 
out  of  three  falls.  Columbus,  Ohio — Young  Gotch 
(Al  Haft)  defeated  Thor  Olson  two  out  of  three  falls. 
No  time. 

March  5,  Louisville,  Ky. — Wladek  Zbyszko  de- 
feated Charles  Cutler  two  out  of  three  falls.  Time 
— 9m.  253.  and  14m.  2s. 

March  6,  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn. — Wladek  Zbyszko 
defeated  H.  Michaloffs  In  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
26m.  17s.  and  7m.  58g. 

March  9,  Sioux  City,  la. — John  Olin  defeated 
Carl  Schultz  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 7m.  and 
25m    9s 

March  12.  Chicago,  lU. — John  Olin  defeated  B.  F. 
Roller  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 44m.  51s.  and 
4m.  4s.  Charles  Cutler  defeated  Mort  Henderson 
in  two  straight  falls.     Time — 24m.  25s.  and  5m.  15s. 

March  24,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Joe  Stecher  de- 
feated C.  Romanoff  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
14m.  30s.  and  6m.  18s. 

March  25,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Jack  Fisher  defeated 
Al  Wasen  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 10m.  lOs. 
and  15m.  53. 

March  26,  Boston,  Mass. — Wladek  Zbyszko  de- 
feated Ivan  Linow  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
Ih.  6m.  30s.  and  16m.  10s.  Houston,  Tex. — Ed 
IjGwIs  defeated  Charles  Cutler  in  two  straight  falls. 
Time — Ih.  7m.  and  12m.  31s. 

April  9,  Omaha,  Neb. — Earl  Caddock  defeated 
Joe  Stecher  two  out  of  three  falls  Stecher  won 
first  fall  in  Ih.  22m.  53.  and  Caddock,  second,  in  Ih. 
4()m.  10s.  Stecher  refused  to  continue  and  referee 
awarded  match  to  Caddock. 

April  17,  Wichita,  Kan. — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
Paul  Martinson  in  two  straight  falls.     Time — 12m. 

May  2.  Clilcago,  III. — Ed  Lewis  defeated  John 
Olin  in  a  2h.  37m.  bout,  which  Olin  conceded  to  Lewis. 

May  7,  Des  Moines,  la. — Earl  Caddock  defeated 
A  11a  Eustace  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 23m.  30s. 
and  13m.  4s. 

May  11.  Louisville,  Ky. — Wladek  Zbyszkc  de- 
feated John  Olin  in  two  straight  falls.  Tlme~  7m. 
4s.  and  16m.  15s. 

May  17,  Norfolk,  Va. — B.  Roller  and  Ivan  Linow 
wrestled  draw  without  a  fall.     Time — 2h.  40m. 

May  18,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Earl  Caddock  de- 
feated Americus  (Gus  Schooner)  in  two  straight 
falls.     Time — 47m.  16s.  and  19m.  24s. 

June  5,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Wladek  Zbyszko  de- 
lected Ed  Lewis,  winning  only  fall  in  2h.  31m. 

July  4,  Boston,  Mass. — Ed  Lawis  defeated  Wladek 
Zbyszko  two  out  of  three  faHs.  Time — ZbyszKo, 
67m.  45s.;  Lewis,  24m.  44s.  and  4m.  ^stopped). 

August  25,  Hartford.  Ct. — Wladek  Zbysiko  de- 
feated John  Freberg  on  referee's  decision  when  latter 
was  injured  at  end  of  45m. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Held  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  March 
17.  V/on  by  Cornell.  32  points:  second,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 15;  third,  Lehigh,  15;  fourth,  Princeton,  4; 
Bfth,  Columbia,  0.  Individual  results:  First  places 
—  115-i>ound  class — Won  by  Servals,  Penn,  by  de- 
cision over  Rofe,  Cornell,  in  15m.  125-pound  class — 
Won  by  Wlgsten,  Cornell,  by  fall  over  Jones,  Prince- 
ton, in  13m.  Hold  head  scissors.  135-pound  class — 
Won  by  Kaiser,  Penn,  by  decision  over  Repa,  Le- 
high, in  21m.  145-pound  class — Won  by  Poat,  Cor- 
nell, by  decision  over  Mllllsan.  Penn,  in  21m.  158- 
poimd  class — Won  by  Sager,  Cornell,  by  fall  over 
Graham,  Penn,  in  5m.  3s.  on  head  and  arm  hold. 
175-pound  class — Won  by  i'epp,  Cornell,  by  de- 
cision over  Cohn,  Princeton,  in  21m.    Heavyweight 


class — Won  by  Bard,  Corne!!,  by  decision  over  Pons, 
Lehigh,  in  21m.  Second  places — 115-pound  class — 
Rofe,  Cornell,  beat  Rosenweig,  Columbia,  by  fall  In 
5m.  40s.  125-pound  class — Jennes,  Lehigh,  beat 
Jones,  Princeton,  by  decision  in  15m.  135-pound 
class— Repa,  Lehigh,  beat  Cornell,  Cornell,  by -de- 
decision  in  21m.  14.5-pound  cla.'s — Milligan,  Penn- 
beat  Neubert,  Lehigh,  by  fall  in  583.  158-pound 
class — Dayton,  Lehigh,  beat  Graham,  Penn,  by  de- 
cision in  15m.  175-pound  class— Statler,  Penn.  beat 
Parrish,  Lehigh,  by  decision  in  '5m.  Heavyweight 
class — Pons,  Lehigh,  beat  Tayloi  Penn,  by  fall  In 
2m  27s.  Third  places — 115-poucd  class — Kirk,  Le- 
high, beat  Rosenweig,  Columbia,  ty  fall  In  8m.  125- 
pound  class — Jones,  Princeton,  beat  BJork,  Colum- 
bia, by  fall  in  14m.  135-pound  class — Cornell,  Cor- 
nell, beat  Ainee,  Columbia,  by  fall  in  6m.  273.  145- 
pound  class — Neubert.  Lehigh,  beat  Parish.  Colum- 
bia, by  fall  In  8m.  52s.  158-pound  class — Graham, 
Penn,  beat  Glrdner,  Columbia,  b:  decision  in  15m. 
175-pound  class — Parrish,  Lehigh,  beat  Cohn,  Prince- 
ton, by  decision  in  15m.  Heavyweight  class — Winn, 
Princeton,  beat  Taylor,  Penn,  by  fall  in  2m.  2s. 

DUAL    MATCHES. 

January  13,  New  York — Pricceton,  25  points; 
Columbia,  8  points. 

January  27,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. — Lehigh,  26 
points;  Springfield,  4  points. 

January  29,  State  College,  Pa. — Penn  State,  28 
points;  Mass.  Tech.,  0  points. 

February  10,  New  Haven,  C(, — Yale,  28  points; 
Columbia,  0  points. 

February  17,  Cambridge,  Mass. — Harvard,  24 
points:  Columbia,  0  points.  New  Haven,  Ct. — Yale, 
16  points;  Pennsylvania,  10  points.  Annapolis, 
Md. — Navy.  34  points;  Piltsbur  h,  0  points.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. — Cornell,  27  points;  Buclcrell,  0  points. 

February  22,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. — Lehigh,  24 
points;  Brown,  5  points. 

February  24,  Annapolis,  Md. — Navy,  17  points; 
Yale,  14  points.  Philadelphia  Pa. — Lehigh,  18 
points;  Pennsylvania,  5  points.  Princeton,  N.  J. — 
Cornell,  21   points;   Princeton.  '    points. 

March  1.  State  College,  Pa. — Penn  State,  23  points; 
Princeton,  4  points. 

March  3,  Annapolis,  Md. — Penn  State,  21  points; 
Navy,  10  points. 

March  5,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Pennsylvania,  26 
points;  Columbia,  4  points. 

March  10,  Princeton,  N.  . — Yale,  23  points; 
Princeton,  10  points. 

March  11,  New  York — Columbia,  17  points; 
Brown,  13  points. 

March  17.  State  College,  Pa. — Penn  State,  23 
points;  Princeton,  4  points. 

AMATEURS. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  Championships,  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  May  12.  Results  final 
bouts;  115-pound  class — Won  by  Louis  Servais, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  djCcislon  from 
A.  Dialetis,  of  the  Greels-American  A.  C, 
New  York.  118-pound  class — Won  by  Carl  Ben- 
son, Swedish-American  A.  C,  Brooklyn,  on  decision 
from  A.  J.  Dunkley,  Bronx  Church  House,  New  York. 
135-pound  class— Won  by  Peter  Mitropoulos.  Gary, 
Ind.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  default  from  George  Treitler, 
Hungarian-American  A.  C.  125-pound  class— Won 
by  Carl  Liljebult,  Bronx  Church  House,  New  York, 
on  default  from  C.  Mulllnos,  Greek-American  A.  C, 
New  York.  145-pound  class— Won  by  Harry  Jen- 
kins, Pittsburgh,  on  decision  from  George  MacLen- 
nan,  Gary,  Ind.,  Ya  M.  C.  A.  158-pound  class- 
Won  by  Charles  .Johnson,  Swedish  G.  A.  P..  Boston, 
physicians  forbidding  William  Americus,  Greek- 
American  A.  C,  New  York,  runner  up,  to  compete  In 
final.  Heavyweight  class — Dexter  Very,  Pittsburgh, 
won  on  a  decision  from  Karl  Kunert.  Indiana  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Light  heavyweight  class — Dexter  Very, 
Pittsburgh,  defeated  Karl  Kunert,  Indiana  Y.  M. 
C.  A.     Time — 4m.  34s. 

Metropolitan  A.  A.  U.  Championships,  held  at 
New  York  City  clubs  at  various  times  during  March 
and  April.  Final  results:  108-pound  class — C.  Ben- 
son, Swedish-American  A.  C,  threw  J.  Dunkley, 
Bronx  Church  House,  with  a  half  Nelson  and  body 
hold  In  7m.  15s.  135-pound  class — N.  Chriso- 
verghis,  Greek-American  A.  C  ,  defeated  G.  Treitler, 
Hungarian-American  A.  C.  on  points.    Time — 15m. 
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175-pomi(l  class — O.  Johnston,  New  York  A.  C,  de- 
feated C.  Hedlink,  unattached,  on  points.  Time — 
16m. 

115-pound  class — C  Benson,  Swedish-American 
A.  C,  defeated  A.  Dlaletis.  Greek-American  A.  C, 
on  poiuta.    Time — 15m. 


158-pound  class — J.  Molnar,  Hungarian-American 
A.  C,  defeated  W.  Americua,  Greek-American  A.  C, 
on  points.     Time — 15m. 

Heavyweight  class — A  Franz,  New  York  A.  C, 
defeated  C.  L.  Disch.  Norwegian-American  A.  C, 
on  points.     Time — 15m. 


TRAP    SHOOTINCi 


The  Interstate  Association's  Eighteenth  Grand 
American  Trap-Shooting  Tournament,  Chicago. 
III..  August  20-24.  Results:  Preliminary,  August 
20,  South  Shore  Introductory,  100  targets,  18  yards' 
rise — First,  F.  Troeh,  199;  second,  J.  E  Chatfleld, 
198;  third,  A.  C  Skutt,  197.  Fi-st  day.  August  21, 
Chicago  Overture,  100  targets,  IG  yards — First,  E 
H.  Powell,  100;  second,  C.  A.  Gunning.  100:  third, 
H.  P.  De  Mund,  100.  National  Amateur  Cliam- 
pionshii)  at  double  targets,  50  pairs — First,  C.  B. 
Piatt,  96;  second,  M.  Arie,  O'j;  third,  R.  H.  Bruns, 
93.  National  Amateur  Chamijionshlp  at  single 
tarsets — M.  Arie,  Tliornasboro,  111."  (75  straight  in 
Ehoot-oft),  99.  Second  day,  August  22,  Preliminary 
Handicap.  100  targets,  666  entries — First,  J.  Peter- 
son, 18  yards,  99;  second,  J.  L.  Lumpp,  18  yards,  98; 
third,  J.  B.  I,allance,  18  yards  (won  in  shoot -oft), 
97.  Women's  Events — August  21,  Miss  L.  Muesel, 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  45;  August  22,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Winkler, 
Chicago,  111.,  47;  August  24,  Mrs.  A.  Almert.  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  45.  Third  day,  August  23,  Grand  Ameri- 
can Handicap,  100  targets,  808  entries,  704  starters- 
First,  C.  Larson,  Waupaca,  Wis.,  20  yards,  98; 
second,  M.  Arie,  Thomasboro,  111.,  22  yards,  98; 
third,  R.  C.  Smith,  Mound,  111.,  19  yards,  97;  fourth, 
I.  C.  Norwood,  Davenport,  la.,  17  yards,  97;  fifth, 
H.  C.  Hood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  19  yards,  96.  Yardage 
Trophies  in  Grand  American  Handicap — 16  yards, 
B.  H.  Little  (won  in  shoot-off),  95;  17  yard.s,  J.  W. 


Reed  (won  in  snoot-off),  94;  IS  yards,  A.  R.  Jones 
(won  in  shoot-off),  95:  19  yards,  J.  G.  Fye  (won  in 
shoot-off),  95;  20  yards,  G.  W.  Lewis,  95;  21  yards, 
D.  C.  Rogers,  95;  22  yards,  F.  S.  Wright,  95.  Fourth 
day,  August  24,  Consolation  Handicap,  100  targets — • 
First,  R.  A.  Nutt,  El  Paso,  111.,  19  yards,  96;  second, 
J.  Livingston,  Sprlngviile,  Ala.,  21  yards,  95;  third, 

C.  B  Stinkley,  Vancluse,  Va.,  18  yards,  95.  G.  A.  H. 
Women  Contestants — First,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Vogel,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  87;  second,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Moon,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  86.  Professional  Championship — • 
Homer  Clark,  Alton,  111.,  94. 

For  winners  of  preceding  years  see  1917  Almanac. 

Handicap  Tournaments — The  Interstate  Asso- 
ciatiou's  Twelfth  Southern  Handicap,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  May  8-10.  Southern  Handicap  won  by  Dr. 
L.  G.  Richards,  Roanoke,  Va.  (21  yds.);  score, 
95x100. 

The  Interstate  Association's  Twelfth  Pacific 
Coast  Handicap,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  May  28-30.  Won 
by  Charles  Yocum,  Pixley,  Cal.  (18  yds.);  score, 
95x100. 

The  Interstate  Association's  Eleventh  Eastern 
Handicap,  Hartford,  Ct.,  June  20-22.     Won  by  K. 

D.  Noble,   Hartford,   Ct.    (18  yds.);  score,   97x100. 
The    Interstate    Association's    Twelfth    western 

Handicap,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  July  16-19.  Won  by 
M.  H.  McDanlel,  Durant.  Okla.  (20  yds.);  score, 
97x100. 


RESULTS    OF    STATE    CHAMPIONSHIP 

SHOOTS,    1917. 

Stat^. 

Champion. 

Score . 

Runner-Up. 

Score. 

Uabama. 

Dr.  A.  Lawson      

99 
96 
87 
90 
99 
99 
98 
94 
97 
97 
96 
99 
98 
98 
97 
95 
95 

100 
99 
92 
97 
98 
99 
94 
98 

100 

100 
93 
95 
97 
92 
98 
98 
99 

100 
97 
98 
96 
98 
99 
97 
99 
99 
97 
99 
91 
98 

T.  K.  Lee 

98 

\ikansas 

J.  E.  Chatfleld 

W.  J.  Buchanan 

96 

C.  P.  Coolev 

H.  P   De  Mund 

87 

Atlantic  Fleet 

F.  P.  Williams 

82 

Ca)itornia-Nevada 

F.  H.  Melius 

C.  A.  Nash 

J.  H.  Rohrer T^ 

98 

Colorado-New  Mexico 

R.  A.  King 

97 

W.  A.  Flynn 

L.  H   Bradley 

94 

Delaware       

L.  R.  Beauchamp 

H   L   Morgan     

94 

Florida 

G.  W.  Ball 

C.  E.  Sands 

96 

CieorEia.       

W.  H.  Jones 

W   H   Lanier 

97 

D.  J.  Holohan 

E.  White 

94 

Dr.  W.  L.  Straughan 

J.  R.  Jahn 

C   D.  McGary 

97 

Iowa        

Art  Castle            

97 

Illinois 

Mark  Arie 

A    H   Winkler 

97 

Kanaaa 

Steve  Hoyne.  ..■.,..* 

W    E   Huge    

96 

Kentucky 

Z.  C.  Offutt 

H.  T.  Wadley 

C.  A.  Gailbraith . . . ; 

B    D.  Goff 

95 

Louisiana 

J   T.  Austin 

90 

Michigan 

H   H.  Coburn 

98 

Harve  Dixon 

C.  B.  Eaton 

98 

Mississippi 

Lloyd  Matlack 

Thos  Green 

92 

Maryland-Dist.  of  Cormbia 

J.  S.  Michael 

W   D.  Monroe 

97 

H.  Schnacli 

J.  C.  Norris 

96 

C  A.  Mason 

Dr.  F.  H.  Allen 

99 

E   A.  Randall 

C.  P   Allen 

94 

S.  W.  Putnam 

Jay  Clarke,  Jr 

98 

C.  B.  Piatt 

H.  J.  Pendergast 

C.  W.  Speer 

99 

>jew  York 

G.  N   Fish 

98 

New  Hampshire 

E.  E.  Reed  .  .  .  , 

C  L.  Waggoner 

C.  F.  Isola 

91 

E.  W.  Smith V 

94 

Nortli  Carolina 

J.  B.  Pennington.- 

W   L.  Hefner 

90 

Nortli  Dakota     

A.  HPChezik 

Thos.  Forde 

92 

Oklalioma   

George  Lewis 

W   H   Wilson 

97 

Oregon           

•J   W.  Seavey 

Frank  Templeton 

90 

Ohio 

F.  E.  Brint 

Dr  P.  P  Glntzel 

SO 

Pennsylvania 

Ray  Mclntyre 

Allan  Heil 

99 

Rhode  Island    

W   J.  Weaver 

W  T   Bowler 

93 

South  Dakota     

E  T.  Meyers 

R   H   Chase 

97 

South  Carolina  

J   H   Staples ' '. . . 

J   G.  Cliafee 

95 

Texas 

F.  W.  McNeir 

E   F.  Fosgard 

S8 

Tennessee 

J.  H.  Fite 

Thos.  Hale 

93 

Utah 

C.  H  Reilley  Jr 

H    S.  Milla    

91 

Vermont 

D.  M   Barclay 

Dr  C  H   Burr 

95 

Virginia 

Dr.  L.  G.  Richards 

H .  C   Laird 

95 

Washington 

J.  H.  Hopkins 

C.  H.  Lawson 

C  E.  MoKelvey 

93 

Wisconsin 

C.  T.  Meloy 

H.  C.  Saul 

9^ 

Wyoming 

J.  H.  Bradfleld 

91 

West  Virginia 

W.  E.  Myers 

J.  B.  Lallance 

96 

Sportin'g  Records-^Oohiinued. 
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TRAP   SHOOTING — Continued. 


Winners  Women's  State  Championships,  1917:  California-Nevada,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Groat;  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Ii  C  Vogel;  Connenticut,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Rodgers;  New  York,  Mrs.  Harry  Harrison;  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Mellon-  Minnesota,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Johnson;  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Curtis  King;  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  F.  A.  John.^on; 
Illinois,'  Mrs.  A.  H.  Winliler;  Delaware,  Miss  H.  D.  Hammond;  Oklahoma,  Miss  Mary  Wilson;  Iowa,  MJss 
Emma  Wettleat;  Indiana,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Dalton. 

OTHER  TOURNAMENTS. 
Twelfth  National  Amateur  Championship  Tour- 
nament held  under  auspices  of  New  York  A.  C, 
Travis  Island,  May  5.  First  ten  places:  C.  New- 
comb,  Philadelphia,  191;  E.  Plum,  Atlantic  City, 
189;  D.  F.  McMahon,  New  York  A.  C,  187;  W.  H. 
Yule,  New  York  A.  C,  186;  C.  J.  Stein,  New  York 
A.  C.,  184;  J.  L.  Snow,  Boston  A.  A.,  184;  G.  H, 
Martin,  New  York  A.  C,  184;  D.  I.  Bradley,  New 
York  A.  C,  184;  F.  B.  Stephenson,  New  York  A.  C, 
184;  W,  S.  SUkworth,  New  York  A.  C,  183. 


Long  Island  Amateur  Championship  held  under 
auspices  of  Manhasset  Bay  Y.  C,  January  30. 
First  Ave  places:  F.  B.  Stephenson,  90;  H,  H,  Shan- 
non, 86;  W.  S.  Silkworth,  83;  A.  L.  Thomas,  83;  F, 
J.  Ham,  Jr.,  81. 

Best  Trap-Shooting  Records:  C.  A.  Young,  23 
yds.,  100  straight;  A.  B.  Richardson,  22  yds.,  99x100; 
O.  N.  Ford,  21  yds.,  108  straight;  H.  S.  Welles,  20 
yds.,  138  straight;  O.  G.  Spencer.  16  yds.,  515 
Straight. 


HOCKEY. 


T,. 

P.O.  Pts. 

1 

.833  28 

2 

.667  22 

3 

.400  11 

5 

.000   .. 

AMATEUR  HOCKEY  LEAGUE. 
THE  Amateur  Hockey  League  schedule  was 
played  in  two  divisions,  three  clubs  playing  in  Bos- 
ton and  tour  in  New  York.  At  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son tlie  first  two  teams  in  each  division  met  In  a 
round-robin  series  lor  the  championship.  Final 
result: 

W. 

Boston  A.  A.,  Boston 5 

Crescent  A.  C,  New  York 4 

Arena  H.  C,  Boston 2 

Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York...    0 

STANLEY  CUP   SERIES PROFESSIONAL   CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Seattle.  Wash.,  March  17 — Les  Canadiens  (Mon- 
treal),  8;    Metropolitans    (Seattle),    4. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  March  20 — Les  Canadiens  (Mon- 
treal),   1;    Metropolitans    (Seattle),    6. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  March  23 — Les  Canadiens  (Mon- 
b'eal),    1;    Metropolitans    (Seattle),   4. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  March  26 — Les  Canadiens  (Mon- 
treal),   1;    Metropolitans    (Seattle),    9. 

Totals — Les  Canadiens  (Montreal),  11;  Metro- 
politans (Seattle),  23. 

*  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  28 — Les  Canadiens  (Mon- 
treal),  7;    Metropolitans    (Seattle),    9, 

*  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  30 — Les  Canadiens 
(Montreal),    5;    Metropolitans    (Seattle),    4. 

*  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  2 — Les  Canadiens 
(Montreal),    2;    Metropolitans    (Seattle),    5. 

*  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  4 — Les  Canadiena 
(Montreal),    6:    Metropolitans    (Seattle),    2. 

*  Exhibition  games. 

Past  Winners  of  Stanley  Cup — 1900,  Shamrocks 
it  Montreal;  1901,  Victorias  of  Winnipeg;  1902, 
Montreal;  1903,  Ottawa;  1904,  Ottawa;  1905,  Ot- 
tawa; 1906,  Wanderers;  1907,  Wanderers;  1908, 
Wanderers;  1909,  Ottawa;  1910,  Wanderers-  1911, 
Ottawa;  1912,  Quebec;  1913,  Quebec;  1914,  Toronto; 
1915,  Vancouver;  1916,  Les  Canadiens;  1917,  Metro- 
politans of  Seattle,  Wash. 

COLLEGE  AND  OTHER  EXHIBITION  GAMES. 
December  20,  Boston-^Harvard,  7;  Boston  H.  C, 
2.    At  New  York — Princeton,  2;  Williams,  1. 


December  22,  New  York— Yale,  4;  St.  Nicholas 
S.  C,  2. 

January  2,  Boston — Boston  A.  A.,  5;  Princeton,  2. 

January  4,  New  York — Irish-American  A.  C  6; 
Loyola  College,  4. 

January  9,  Boston — Harvard,  8;  Mass.  Tech.,  0. 

January  10,  New  York — Dartmouth,  6;  Prince- 
ton, 3. 

January  13,  New  York — Yale,  2;  Princeton,  1. 
At  Boston — Harvard,  3;  Dartmouth,  0. 

January  17,  New  Haven — Princeton,  4;  Yale.  3. 

January  20,  New  York — Princeton,  2;  Harvard.  1. 

January  24,  New  Haven — Yale,  4;  Mass.  Aggies,  3; 
Yale,  7;  Coleate,  3. 

January  28.  Boston — Harvard,  6;  Queens  Uni- 
versity, 1. 

February  2.   Boston — Harvard.  4;  Princeton,  3. 

February  6,  West  Point — Dartmouth,  3;  Array,  0. 

February  10,  Boston — Harvard.  4:  McGIll  Uni- 
versity, 0.  At  New  Haven — Yale,  3;  St.  Nicholas 
S.  C,  2.  At  West  Point — Army,  2;  Rensselaer 
Poly.,  0.  At  New  York — Crescent  A.  C,  6;  Quaker 
City  Club,  1. 

February  17,  West  Point — Verona  S.  C,  3;  Army, 
2.     At  New  Haven — Yale,  2:  Harvard,  0. 

February  24,  Boston — Harvard.  2;  Princeton,  0. 
At  New  Haven — Yale.  5;  Philadelphia  Wanderers.  3. 

February  2S,  New   York — Princeton,  3;  Yale.  2. 

March  3,  Boston — Harvard,  5;  Yale.  0. 

March  7,  Boston — Boston  A.  A.,  6;  Garnets  (Mon- 
treal), 2.. 

March  10.  New  Haven — Yale,  2;  Harvard.  0 

March  11,  New  York — Aura  Lee  (Ont.ario),  2: 
St.  Nicholas  S.  C,  1. 

March  12,  New  York — Crescent  A.  C,  6;  Aura 
Lee  (Ontario),  0. 

March  27,  Boston — Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  3;  Arena 

TT    C     2 

March  29,  Boston — Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  2;  Arena 
HOI 

March  30,  New  York — Crescent  A.  C,  7;  Mon- 
treal  Stars  2 

March  31,  Boston — Sons  of  Ireland  (Quebec),  3; 
Boston  A.  A.,  1.  At  New  York — Montreal  Stars, 
10;  Crescent  A.  C,  7. 


COURT  TENNiS,  RACQUETS,  SQUASH,  ETC. 


National  Amateur  Court  Tennis  Singles  Cham- 
pionship, held  at  Boston,  April  7,  final  round.  Jay 
Gould,  defender,  defeated  Joshua  Crane,  6 — 2,  6 — 0, 
6- -3. 

National  Amateur  Racquet  Championsliip  Singles, 
hold  at  New  York,  February  24,  final  round,  C.  C. 
Pell,  challenger,  defeated  S.  G.  Mortimer,  defender, 
15—11,  15—1,  15—5. 

National  Amateur  Racquet  Championship 
Doubles,  held  at  New  York,  January  27,  final  round, 
G.  H.  Brooke  and  J.  W.  Wear  defeated  C.  C.  Pell 
and  S.  G.  Mortimer,  15 — 12,  15—7,  15 — 7,  13—15, 
18—14. 

Gold  Racquet  Trophy  Tournament,  held  at  Tuxedo 
Park,  N.  Y.,  February  12,  final  round,  C.  C.  Pell  de- 
feated S.  G.  Mortimer,  13 — 15,  13 — 15,  15 — 11. 
15—8,  15—10. 

National  Amateur  Squasti  Racquet  Champion- 


ship, held  at  Philadelphia,  February  11,  final  rounfl, 
S.  W.  Pearson  defeated  F.  N.  Smith,  15 — 8,  15 — 7, 
15—8. 

Intercity  Racquet  Matches:  Philadelphia,  Febru- 
ary 10,  Philadelphia  defeated  Boston,  5  matches  to  0, 
Philadelphia,  February  11,  Philadelphia  defeated 
-Baltimore,  5  matches  to  0;  Philadelphia,  January  13, 
New  York  defeated  Philadelphia.  3  matches  to  2; 
New  York,  January  20,  New  York  defeated  Phila- 
delphia, 2  matches  to  1;  Philadelphia.  March  3, 
Plilladelphla  defeated  Boston,  3  matches  to  0. 

Metropolitan  Squash  Tennis  League,  final  stand- 
ing of  clubs; 

Club.  Won.  Lost.  P.C. 

Harvard 8 

Columbia 6 

Yale 3 

Princeton-Squash 2 

Heights  Casino 1 


0 

1.000 

2 

.750 

.") 

.375 

« 

.250 

7 

.125 
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WORLD'S    ATHLETIC    RECORDS. 

Acknowledged  by  International  Amateur  Athletic  Federation. 
(Owing  to  the  war  there  have  been  no  meetings  of  the  I.  A.  A.  F.  since  1914  and  no  records  applied  for,) 

RUNNING. 


EVENT. 


100  yards 

220  yards 

300  yards 
440  yards 
600  yards 
880  yards 
1,000  yards 
1,320  yards 

1  mile 

2  miles 

3  miles.  . . , 

4  miles.  . . , 

5  miles.  . . , 

6  miles. . . 

7  miles.  . . 

8  miles.  . . , 

9  miles.  . . . 

10  miles 

15  miles. . . , 

20  miles 

25  miles.  . . . 
One  hour.  . . 
Two  hours. , 


Time. 


9  3-53. 
21  1-53. 


30  3-53 

47  4-5s 

Im.  10  4-5s 

Im.  52  l-2s 

2m.  12  2-5s 

3m.    2  4-5s 

12  3-5s 

9  3-53 

17  3-5s 

23  2-5s 

33  2-5s 

59  2-5s 

4  3-53 

40m.  16s 

45m.  27  3-53 

50m.  40  3-53 

Ih.  20m.  4  2-5s 

Ih.  51m.  543 

2h.  29m.  29  2-5s 

11  miles  1,442  yards. 
20  miles  952  yards.. . 


4m. 

9m. 
14m. 
19m. 
24m. 
29m. 
35m. 


Holder. 


D.  J.  Kelly 

B.  J.  Wefers 

R.  C.  Craig 

D.  F.  Llpplncott .  .  . , 

B.  J.  Wefers 

M. W.  tong 

M.  W.  Sheppard 

J.  E.  Meredith 

M.  W.  Sheppard 

T.  P.  Conneff 

N.  S.  Taber 

A.  Shrubb 

A.  Shrubb 

A.  Shrubb 

A.  Shrubb 

A.  Shrubb 

A.  Shrubb 

A.  Shrubb ^. 

A.  Shrubb 

A.  Shrubb 

F.  Appleby 

G.  Grossland 

H.  Green 

J.  Bouln 

H.  Green 


Nation. 


U.  S.  A.  , 
U.  S.  A .  , 
U.  S.  A .  , 
U.  S.  A  .  . 
U.  S.  A., 
U.  S.  A .  , 
XJ.  S.  A.  . 
U.  S.  A .  . 
U.  S.  A .  , 
U.  S.  A  .  . 
U.  S.  A  .  , 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
France. . 
England. 


Date. 


June 

May 

May 

May 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

July 

Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

June 

May 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

July 

Sept. 

May 

July 

May 


23,  Hoi 

30,  1896 

28,  1910 

31,  1913 
26,  1896 

29,  1900 
14,  1910 

8.  1912 

17,  1910 

21.  1895 

16,  1915 

11.  1904 
21,  1903 
13,  1904 

12,  1904 
5,  1904 
5.  1904 
5,  1904 
5,  1904 

5,  1904 

21,  1902 

22,  1894 
12,  1913 

6,  1913 
12.  1913 


METRIC  DISTANCES. 


Event. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

100  metres 

200  metres 

10.6s 

21.63 

D.  F.  Llpplncott 

A.  Hahn 

F.  Mezel    .            

U.S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

Hungary 

France 

U.  S.  A 

Hungary 

U.  S.  A 

Germany 

U.  S.  A 

Finland 

Finland 

France 

Finland 

France 

Sweden 

France 

1912 
1904 

300  metres .... 

36.43 

1913 

300  metres 

400  metres .... 

36.4s 

Falllot 

1908 

48.23 

C.  Reldpath 

F.  Rajz 

1912 

500  metres.  . . . 

Im.    7.63 

1913 

800  metres 

1,000  metres. . . . 

Im.  51.9s 

2m.  32.3s 

J.  E.  Meredith 

Mlckler 

1912 
1913 

*1,500  metres.  .. . 
•3,000  metres, .  . . 

3m.  55.8s 

8m.  36.8s 

A.  R.  Klviat 

1912 
1912 

5,000  metres.  . .  . 

14m.  36.63 

1912 

10,000  metres .... 

30m.  58. 8s 

J.  Bouin 

1913 

10,000  metres.  . . . 

31m.  20.83 

H.  Kolehmalnen 

1912 

15  kilometres 

47m.  18.63 

1913 

20  kilometres 

Ih.  7m.  57.4s 

19,021m..  90cm 

1913 

One  hour 

J.  Bouin 

1913 

♦During  1916  J.  Zander  ran  1,500 
likely  that  these  times  will  be  accepted 


and  3,000  metres  in  3m. 
as  records  when  the  I.  A. 

WALKING. 


54.7s.  and  8m.  35s.  respectively. 
A.  F.  convenes  following  the  war. 


It  Is 


Event. 


Time. 


Holder. 


Nation. 


Date. 


1  mile 

2  miles. . . 

3  miles. . . 

4  miles. .. 

5  miles. . . 
C  miles. . . 

7  miles. . . 

8  miles.  . . 

9  miles. . . 
10  miles. . . 
15  miles. . . 
20  miles. . . 
25  miles.  . . 
One  hour. . 
Two  hours 


6m.  25  4-5s 
13m.  11  2-53 
20m.  25  4-53 
27m.  14s.  .  . 
3am.  l-5s. . . 
43m.  26  l-5s 
50m.  50  4-5s 
58m.  18  2-5s 
Ih.  7m.  37  4-5s 
Ih.  15m.  57  2-53 
Ih.  59m.  12  3-5s 
2h.  47m.  523 
3h.  37m.    6  4-5s 

8  miles  438  yards 
15  miles  128  yards 


G.  H.  Gouldlng. . . 

G.  E.  Larner 

G.  E.  Larner 

G.  E.  Larner 

G.  E.  Larner 

G.  E.  Larner 

G.  E.  Larner 

G.  E.  Larner 

G.  E.  Larner 

G.  E.  Larner 

H.  V.  L.  Ross 

T.  Grifnth 

S.  C.  A.  Schofleld. 

G.  E.  Larner 

H.  V.  L.  Ross 

JUMPING. 


Canada . 
England 
England 
England 
En^and 
England 
England 
England 
England 
England 
England 
England, 
England. 
England, 
England. 


June 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

July 

May 

Dec. 

May 

Sept. 

May 


4,  1910 

13.  1904 

19.  1905 

19.  1905 
30.  1905 
30,  1905 
30.  1905 
30.  1905 
17.  1908 
17,  1908 

20,  1911 
30.  1870 
20,  1911 
30,  1905 
20,  1911 


Event. 

Height  or  Distance. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

Standing  high. . . . 

5  ft.    5  3-4  In 

L.  Goehrlng 

G.  L.  Horlne 

R.  C.  Ewry 

P.  O'Connor 

D.  F.  Ahearne 

M.  S.  Wright 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

England 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

June   14,   1913 

Running  high 

Standing  broad. . . 
Running  bit)ad. .  . 

6  ft.    7  In  

lift.    4  7-8  In 

24  ft.  11  3-4  In 

May  18.  1912 
Aug.  29,  1904 
Aug.  .   5,  1901 

Hop,  Sfp  &  J'mp. 
Pole  vault 

50  ft.  11  In 

13  ft.    2  1-4  In 

July  31,  1909 
June     8,   1912 

W 

EIGHT  EVENTS. 

Event. 

Distance. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

Putting  16-Ib.  weight 

61  ft 

R.  Rose 

P.  Ryan 

M.  J.  McGrath 

decide. 

E.  V.  Lemming 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

Sweden 

Aug.   21,  1909 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight 

189  ft.  6  1-2  in,  . 

40  ft.  6  3-8  in .  . 

Committee  will 
204  ft.  5  5-8  In. . 

Aug.    17,   1913 
Sept.  23,   1911 

Throwing  discus  (8  1-2-ft.  circle) . 
Throwing  javelin  (held  in  middle) 

Sept.  29.   1912 

Sporting  Records — Continued. 
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METRIC  DISTANCES. 


EVENT. 

Tlme.- 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

.6,000  metres 

10  kilometres. . 

24m.  35.83 

T.  Blldt 

Sweden 

Canada 

1911 

46m.  28.48 

G.  H.  Gouldlng 

1912 

HURDLES  (10  Hurdles). 


EVENT. 


Time. 


Holder. 


Nation. 


Date. 


120  yards  (hurdles  3  ft.  6  In.  high). 
220  yards  (hurdles  2  ft.  6  In.  high . 
-440  yards  (hurdles  3  ft.  high) 


15s 

23  3-53. 
56  4-5s. 


F.  C.  Smithson .  . . 
I  A.  Kraenzleln. . . 
J.  I.  Wendell .  .  . 
,  R.  L.  Anderson. 


(i. 


U.  S.  A . , 
U.  S.  A . , 
U.  S.  A.  , 
England. 


July  25,  1908 

May  28,  1898 

May  31.  1913 

July  16,  1910 


HURDLES   (10  Hurdles). 
METRIC  DISTANCES. 


Event. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

153 

F.  Smithson 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

1908 

24.63 

H.  HlUman 

C.  Bacon 

1904 

400  metres 553 

1908 

RELAY  RACES. 
(Four  men  to  run  equal  distances.) 


EVENT. 

Time. 

Holders. 

/  Nation. 

Date. 

■One  mile 

Two  miles 

Four  miles 

3m.  18  1-53. 

7m.  53s 

17m.  51  1-53. 

Schaat,  Glsslng,  Sheppard,  Rosenberger .  . . 

Riley,  Bromllow,  Sheppard,  Klviat 

Mahoney,  Marceau,  Powers,  Hedlund 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

Sept.     4,  1911 
Sept.     5.  1910 
June   17.  1913 

RELAY  RACES. 
(Four  men  to  run  equal  distances.) 
METRIC  DISTANCES. 


Event. 

Time. 

Country — Holders. 

Date. 

4-ftn  rnpt,rG3 

42.33 

Im.  36s 

3m.  16.68 

Team  of  Germany  (Rohr,  Kern,  Hermann,  Rau) . 

1912 

800  metres 

1,600  metres 

A.  F.  K.,  Stockholm  (Ljung,  Petterson,  Almqist,  Hakansson) .  . 
Team  of  U.  S.  A.  (Sheppard,  Reldpath,  Meredith,  Llndberg). . . 

1908 
1912 

AMATEUR    AND    PROFESSIONAL    WORLD    RECORDS. 

IN    STANDARD    TRACK    AND    FIELD    EVENTS. 
The  amateur  records  are  also  best  American  records,  except  as  noted. 

AMATEUR    RECORDS. 


Event. 


100-yard  run . 
130-yard  run. 

220-yard  run. 

300-yard  run . 

440-yard  run. 

600-yard  run. 

880-yard  run. 

34 -mile  run.. . 

1-mlle  run. . 

2-mlIe  run.. 

*2-mile  run. . 

3-mile  run.. 

*3-mile  run. . 

4-mile  run . . 

*4-mile  run . 

5-mile  run. . 

**-railc  run. , 

10-mile  run . . 

"*10-mUe  run. . 


120-yard  high  hurdles. 
220-yard  low  hurdles .  , 


Running  high  jump 

Hunoing  broad  jump 

Run.  hop,  step  and  jump.. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot 

Tlirowing  16-lb.  hammer. . 

Pole  vault 

Standing  broad  jump 

Standing  high  jump 

•Tliree  standing  jumps 


Record. 


9  3-53. 
12  4-5s. 

21  l-5s. 


30  3-53 

f  47s 

I  47  2-5s 

Im.  10  4-5a. . 

Im.  52  l-5s. . 

3m.    2  4-5s.  . 

4m.  12  3-5s. . 

9m.    9  3-5s.  . 

9m.  14  l-5st. 
14m.  17  3-5s.  . 
14m.  18  l-53t . 
19m.  23  2-5s.  . 
19m.  39  4-5st . 
24m.  33  2-Ss.  . 
24m.  29  l-5st . 
50m.  40  3-53.  . 
51m.    3  2-5s.  . 


14  3-53. 
23  3-53. 


6  ft.    7  5-16  in. 
24  ft.  11  3-4    in. 

50  ft.  11  in 

51  ft 

189  ft.  6  1-2  in.., 

13  ft.  2  1-4  in... 

11  ft.  4  7-8  in.., 

5  ft.  5  3-4  in.  .  , 

35  ft.  8  3-4  in .  .  , 


Amateur. 


Dan  J.  Kelly,  Spokane,  Wash 

H.  P.  Drew,  Berkeley,  Cal 

Robert  Cloughen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

\  H.  P.  Drew,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

B.  J.  Wefers  (straightaway) ,  New  York .  . . 

D.  J.  Kelly  (slight  curve),  Spokane,  Waflh. . 

R.  C.  Craig,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

R.  C.  Craig,  Cambridge,  Mass 

D.  F.  Lippincott,  Cambridge,  Mass 

H.  P.  Drew,  Claremont,  Ca! 

G.  Parker,  Fresno,  Cal , 

B.  J.  Wefers,  New  York 

M.  W.  Long  (straight),  Guttenberg,  N.  J 

J.  E.  Meredith  (1  turn),  Cam,bridge,  Mass.. . . 
M.  W.  Shepb.ird,  Celtic  Park,  New  York. . .  . 

J.  E.  Meredith,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

T.  P.  Conneff.  Travers  Island,  N.  Y 

N.  S.  Taber,  Cambridge,  Mass 

A.  Shrubb,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

G.  V.  Bonhag,  Buffalo.  N.  Y 

A.  Shrubb,  Stamford  Bridge,  England 

H.  Kolehmainen,  New  York 

A.  Shrubb,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

G.  V.  Bonhag,  New  York 

A.  Shrubb,  Stamford  Bridge,  England 

H.  Kolehmainen,  New  York 

A.  Shrubb,  Glasgow,  Scotland .  .• 

H.  Kolehmainen,  New  York 

iR.  Simpson,  Columbia,  Mo 
R.  Simpson,  Evanston,  111 
A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  New  York.  . .' 

(  J.  I.  Wendell,  Cambridge,  Mass 

I  R."  Simpson,  Columbia,  Mo 

E.  Beeson,  Berkeley,  Cal 

P.  O'Connor,  Dublin,  Ireland 

D.  F.  Ahearn,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y 

Ralph  Rose,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

P.  Ryan,  Celtic  Park,  New  York 

M.  S.  Wright,  Cambridge,  Mass 

R.  C.  Ewry,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

L.  Goehring,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y 

R.  C.  Ewry,  Celtic  Park.  N.  Y 


Date. 


June  23 
Mar.  28 
Feb.  11 
Nov.  22 
May  so; 
June  23, 
May  28 
May  27 
May  31 
Feb.  28 
Oct.  2, 
Sept.  26, 
Oct.  4, 
May  27 
Aug.  14 
May  13 
Aug.  21 
July  16 
June  II 
Feb.  20; 
May  21 
Feb.  12 
June  13 
Feb.  5; 
May  12 
Feb.  12 
Nov.  5, 
Nov.  1 
May  27 
June  3 
May  28 
May  31 
May  27, 
May  2 
Aug.  5, 
May  30, 
Aug.  21 
Aug,  17 
June  8 
Aug.  24, 
June  14 
Sept.    7 


1906 
1914 
1909 
1913 
1896 
1906 
1910 
1911 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1896 
1900 
1916 
1910 
1916 
1895 
1915 
1904 
1910 
1903 
)913 
1904 
1910 
1904 
1913 
1904 
1913 
1916 
1916 
1898 
1913 
1916 
1914 
1901 
1911 
1909 
1913 
1912 
1904 
1913 
1903 


*  American  amateur  records,    t  Made  Indoors. 

For  other  American  amateur  records  see  1917  Almanac. 
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WORLD'S    ATHLETIC    RECORDS— Continued, 


PROFESSIONAL    RECORDS. 


EVENT. 

Record. 

Amateur. 

Date. 

100-yard  run 

9  l-2s 

9  3-53  

A.  B.  Postle  (downhill),  Kalgoorlle,  Austmlia. 

Dec.  28,  1906 

Sept.    2,  1895 

1  R.:  Walker,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa .  .  . 

J.  Donaldson,  Sydney.  N.  S.  W .  . 

J.  Donaldson,  Shawfleld  Park,  Scotland.  .... 
H.  Hutchios,  Scotland 

1 30- vard  run 

12s 

Dec.  17,  1913 
Sept.  23,  .1911 

220-yard  run 

21  l-4s 

July  26.  1913 

300-vard  run 

30s .' 

Jan.      2,1884 

47  4r6s..,. 

Im.  133 

Im.  53  l-2s.  ..  .  : 

3m.    7s 

4m.  12  3-4s.  .  .'.  , 
9m.  11  l-2s 

14m.  19  l-2s . 

19m.  25  2-5S 

24m.  40s 

51m.     5  l-2s 

6  ft.  1-2  in 

23  ft.     1  in 

48  ft.    8  in 

1 1  ft.    9  in 

12  ft.    1  1-2  in.  .  . 
4  ft.  11  in 

36  ft.     3  in 

B.  R.  Dayt  Perth,  West  AustraUa- 

f  J.  Nuttall,  England . .    ., 

Apr.     1,  1907 

Feb.  20,  1864 

600-yard  run 

July  31,  1897 
Sept.  21,  1871 

880-yard  run 

F.  S.'  Hewitt,  Lyttleton,  New  Zealand 

W.  Richards,  England. 

W.  G.  George,  LlUiebridge,  England 

W.,Lang,  Manchester,  England 

J<  -mile  run 

June  30,  1866 

1-mile  run 

Aug.  23.  1886 

2-miIe  run 

Aug.     1,  1863 

3-miIe  run 

P'.  Cjannon,  Govah^  Scotland 

May  14,  1888 

4-raile  run 

P.  Cannon,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Nov.    8,  1888 

5-mile  run 

J.  White,  Hackney,  Wicks 

May  11,  1863 

10-mile  run 

H,  Watkins,  Rochdale 

Sept.  16,  1899 

Running  high  jump 

E.  W.  Johnston,  Boston,  Mass 

Oct.      1,  1881 

Running  broad  jump 

L.  A.  Carpenter,  Boston,  Mass 

Oct.    16,  1896 

Run,  hop,  step  and  jump. . . 
Pole  vault 

T.  Burrows  Worcester,  Mass 

Oct.    18,  1884 

R.  B.  Dickerson,  Ireland 

July   11,  1892 

Standing  broad  jump 

Standing  high  jump 

J   Darby   England  

May  28,  1890 

H.  Andrews.  Scotland 

1875 

Three  standing  jumps 

T.  Colquitt,  England 

May         1907 

AVIATION. 

Owing  to  the  war,  no  new  i,viation  records  by  civilian  flyers  have  been  officially  recognized  by  the  Inter- 
national Aeronautical  Federation  since  1914.  For  the  1914  and  earlier  records  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
1914,  1915,  or  1916  Almanac. 


IMPORTANT  EXHIBITION  OR  COMPETITIVE  FLIGHTS  DURING   1917. 


Date. 


Jan.   27 
Aug.  29 

Sept.  24 

Oct.   22 

Oct.    22 

Oct.   23 

Nov.  17 


Aviator. 


P.  Rader 

Capt.  G.  Laureami. 

Capt.  G.  Laurami. 

Capt.  A.  Silvio. ... 

Lieut.  A.  Baldioli.. , 

Lieut.  A.  BallerinI .  . 

Lieut.  Adamti 


Distance 


'■10,500  ft 
920  miles 

700  miles 

330  miles 

330  miles 

330  miles 

330  miles 


Time. 


4h 

lOh.  33m... 

12h.  2m..  . 

4h.  25m... 

2h.  55m.  .. 

3h.  lOm 

3h.  45m 


Place. 


Pensacola,  Fla 

(  Turin  to  Naples  to 
(  Turin 

Turin  to  London.. . . 


Norfolk,  Va,  to  Min- 

eola,  L.  I 

Norfolk,  Va.  to  Min- 

eola,  L.  I 

Norfolk,  Va.  to  Min- 

eola,  L.  I 

Norfolk,  Va.  to  Min- 
eola,  L.  I 


Class. 


Altitude 

Cross  country 

Crosa  country 

Cross  country 

Crosa  country 

Cross  country 

Cross  country 


Remarks. 


1  pa.ssenger. 
j  Non-stop 
I  world  record, 
j  Crossed  Alps. 
(  1  passenger. 
1  8  passengers, 
( Amer.  record. 
•  •  -^ 


1  passenger. 
1  passenger. 


IMPORTANT    FLIGHTS    DURING    1916. 


Date. 


Feb.  20 
April    1 

April  30 

May    4 
May  24 

June  20 

July   19 

A.ug.     8 
iVug.  25 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov.  19 
Nov.  20 


Aviiitor. 


Corp.  Smith.  . 
S.  McGordon. 


E.  T.  McCauley. . . 
E.  T.  McCauley... 
V.  Carlstrom 


Lieut.  A.  Marchal . 

Lieut.  Yerisso 

V.  Carlstrom 

V.  Carlstrom 


V.  Carlstrom. 
V.  Carlstrom. 


Ruth  Law . 
Ruth  Law. 


Distance 


300  miles 

88  miles 

170  miles 

*237  miles 

*812  miles 

645  miles 

110  miles 
•661  miles 

*452  miles 
515  miles 


►500  miles 
294  miles 


Time. 


8h.  42m 

4h.  29m.  .  .  . 

Ih.  10m.  5s. 
2h.  23m.  . .. 
3h.  7m 

Ih.  4m 

8h.  40m.  .  .  . 

4h.  17m.  30s. 
4h.  11m 


5h.  45m.  .  .  . 
3h.  10m.  35s. 


Place. 


San  Diego,  Cal 

f  Newport  News  to 
\  Washington  and  re- 
l  turn. 

Newport  News,  Va. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
New  York  to  Wash'ton 
/  N.ancy,  France,  to 
I  Chlom,  Poland. 
/  Buen.  Ayres  to  Men- 
doza.  South  Amer. 
Buffalo  to  Ham- 
mondsport. 
Newport  News.  Va.  .  . 

Chicago  to  Erie,  Pa. . . 
Erie  to  N.  Y.  City 


Ch'go  to  Hornell,  N.Y. 
Hornell  to  N.  Y.  City. 


Class. 


Duration. 


Cross  country 

Duration .... 
Cross  country 
Cross  country 

Cross  country 

Cross  country 
race 

Cross  country 

Duration. . . . 

Cross  country 
Cross  country 


Cross  country 
Cross  country 


Remarks. 


1  passenger. 

6  passengers. , 
6  passengers. 
1  passenger. 


1  passenger. 
f  Elapsed  flying 
J  time,  Cliicago 
1  to  N.  Y.  City, 
I  8h.  28  ^-m. 
f  Elapsed  flying 
J  time,  Chicago 
1  to  N.  Y.  City, 
[  8h.  53m.  353. 


*  Non-stop  fliglit. 


ALTITUDE    FLIGHTS    DURING    1910. 


Date. 

Feb.  14 
Feb.  16 
Mar.  29 
April  12 
April  28 
April  30 
May  27 


Aviator. 


F.  Smith 

F.  Smith 

Lieut.  R.  Saufley 
De  L.  Thompson 
H.  G.  Hawker.  . 
v.  Carlstrom. .  .  . 
S.  McGordon .  . . 


Place. 


San  Diego,  Cal 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Pensacola.  Fla 

Hempstead,  N.  Y 

Brooklands,  England. . 
Newport  News,  Va.  .  . 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Altitude.  Remarks. 


9,544  feet. 

9. COO  feet. 
16,072  teet. 
14,020  feet. 
24,408  feet. 
16,500  feet. 
15,800  feet. 


2  passengers. 

3  pa.ssengcrs. 


1  passenger, 
i  passenger. 
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CRICKET. 

(Compiled  by  P.  F.  Kelly.) 
NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY  CRICKET  ASSOCIATION. 


'CliUBS. 

P. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

P.O. 

Clubs. 

P. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

P.C. 

Manor  Field ; . 

Bensonhurst .......: 

Richmond  County ....... 

U 
12 
11 

7 
'■'    6. 
.    5 

2 

2 

.5 

'2' 
4 

.    r' 

.777 
.750 
.500 

Rovers .<. . ...:... 

Staten  Island * . . . 

12 
12 

4 
2 

8 

1 
2 

.363 
200 

Staten  Island  forfeited  a  game  each". to  Richmond  County,  Manor- Field,  and  Bensonhurst  Rovers; 
Rovers  forfeited  to  Richmond  County;  Richipond  County  forfeited  to  Manor  Field;  Manor  Field  vs.  Rich- 
mond County  game  of  May  19  not  played.  ^  .    ^     '     , 

...   BATTIN'G—FIRST,  TWELVE. 


Batsman  and  Clubs. 


R.  Bolgrave,  B'hur.st.  .  . . 
B.  Kortlang,  Rich.  Co. . . 
R.  Macpherson,  B'hurst. 

F.  F.  Kelly,  Staten  Isl . . . 
S.  B.  Standfast,  Staten  Is. 

G.  Gautler,  B'hurst 


Ins. 

N.t>. 

H.S. 

H; 

.jiys.  ■  ■- 

12 

Ill 

390 

32.50   ' 

6 

75 

1K2 

30.33. 

10 

2 

*4fi 

221 

27.62 

9 

3 

*5f. 

157 

26.16 

5 

2 

*,55 

74 

24.66 

7 

3 

*27 

94 

23 .  50 

-BATSftfAN  AND  CLUBS. 


p.  Turville,  Manorfleld .  . 
A:  Hoskings,  Manorfleld. 

E.  G.  Hull,  Rich.  Co 

G.  W.  Hayman,   Man'f'd 
A.  W.  Arrowsmith,  Stnlsl 

F.  A.  W.  Ireland,  Sfn  Isl. 


Ins. 

NO. 

H.S. 

R. 

13 

62 

304 

H 

56 

183 

7 

67 

143 

7 

37 

133 

6 

63 

109 

5 

2 

24 

53 

Avs. 


23.38 
22.87 
20.43 
19.00 
18.16 
17.66 


BOWLING— FIRST  TWELVE. 

BOWLERS  AND  CLUBS. 

B. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

Avs. 

Bowlers  and  Clubs. 

B. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

Avs. 

F.  C.  Gautier,  Bens. Revs. 

362 

199 

22 

9.05 

E.  G.  Hall,  Rich.  Co 

308 

1 

199 

14 

14.21 

C.  Hoyle,  Bensonhurst. . . 

664 

3 

390 

40 

9.75 

F.  F.  Kelly,  Staten  Isl. .  . 

.526 

4 

344 

24 

14.33 

J.  H.  Briggs,  B'hur.st 

762 

b 

468 

39 

12.00 

W.  Massiah,  Ben.  Rov.. . 

360 

181 

11 

16.36 

O.  Turville,  Manorfleld .  . 

736 

2 

465 

38 

12.23 

A.  Lovell,  Ben  Rov 

510 

i 

335 

20 

16.75 

L.  W.  Staughton,  RichCo. 

627 

3 

294 

24 

12.25 

A.  Hoskings,  Manorfleld. 

490 

1 

312 

21 

19.62 

W.  F.  Keenan,  Jr.  Stn.Isl. 

390 

3 

222 

16  113.87  1 

METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  CRICKET  LEAGUE— CLUB  STANDING. 


Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

P.C. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

P.C. 

9 
9 
6 

1 

1 
1 

6 
6 
9 

.900 
.900 
.857 

Kings  County 

2 

1 

13 
11 

I 
4 

.133 

On!    Ovfll                                          .  . 

Paterson 

083 

Brooklyn 

BATTING  AVERAGES— FIRST  TEN. 

BOWLING  AVERAGES— FIRST  TEN. 

Batsman  and  Clubs. 

Ins. 

N.O. 

H.S. 

R. 

Avs. 

Bowlers  and  Clubs. 

B. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

Avs. 

^.  L.  Poyer,  Brooklyn.  . . 
R.  Camacho,  Col.  Oval. . 
L.  R.  Miller,  Manhattan. 
I''.  H.  Cockerman,  B'lyn. 

J.  Langley,  Col.  Oval 

O.  Meyer,  Brooklyn 

H.  Meyer,  Manhattan. . . 
L.  Camacho,  Col.  Oval .  . 

W.  Bunoe,  Paterson 

H.  Poyer,  Brooklyn 

10 
17 
17 
13 
12 
15 
17 
7 
7 
11 

4 
5 
2 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
0 

*100 
102 
49 
37 
89 
70 
40 
42 
29 
48 

355 
501 
386 
174 
214 
266 
320 
116 
96 
176 

59.16 
41 .  75 
25.73 
24.85 
21.40 
20.46 
20.00 
19.53 
19.20 
16.00 

H.  Rushton,  Brooklyn . . . 
L.  R.  Miller,  Manhattan. 
J.  Langley,  Col.  Oval. .  .  . 

J.  Davis,  Col.  Oval 

H.  Meyer,  Manhattan. . . 

A.  Cobb,  Paterson 

S.  Lomas,  Manhattan.  . . 

J.  A.  Booth,  Paterson 

A.  Bunce,  Paterson 

O.  Camacho.  Col.  Oval .  . 

907 
1063 
639 
823 
960 
680 
169 
160 
554 
392 

10 
6 
3 
5 
9 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 

387 
493 
296 
414 
455 
269 
72 
72 
260 
209 

57 
72 
37 
48 
51 
30 
8 
8 
24 
19 

6.78 
6.84 
8.00 
8.62 
8.92 
8.96 
9.00 
9.00 
10.83 
11.00 

VAN  CORTLANDT  PARK  LEAGUE — STANDING   OF  CLUB. 


Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

PtB. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

9 
5 

1 
5 

2 

1 

18 
11 

United 

4 
4 

6 

7 

2 

10 

Bronx  United 

Adult  School 

8 

BATTING  AVERAGES— FIRST  SIX. 

BOWLING  AVERAGES— FIR.ST  SIX. 

Batsman  and  Clubs. 

Ins. 

N.O. 

H.S. 

Avs. 

BowLEi     >ND  Clubs. 

B. 

R. 

W. 

Avs. 

J.  Freeman,  Adult  School 

?.  S.  Hall,  Bconx  United 

L.  J.  Snook,  Cameron 

6 
5 
9 
6 
5 
9 

2 
2 

1 
2 

"2 

•71 
*38 
•83 
♦24 
54 
26 

37.75 
32.00 
27.42 
25.00 
20 .  00 
16.71; 

S.  Greenridge,  u  '    '^ 

F.  G.  Howard,  Ca.           

S.  Welch,  Cameron 

J.  HalUwell,  Cameron 

H.  Stockdale,  Bronx  United.. . 
F.  S.  Hall,  Bronx  United 

140 
312 
457 
230 
190 
285 

47 
142 
150 
101 

81 
126 

11 

29 
28 
15 
12 
17 

4.27 
4.80 
5.35 
6.66 

n   Lewis   Cameron    v.  . 

6.75 

P.  Owens,  Cameron 

7.42 

NEW  YORK  HALIFAX  CUP  AVERAGES — FIRST  SIX. 

Batsmen  and  Clubs. 

Ins. 

N.O. 

H.S. 

R. 

Avs. 

Bowlers  and  Clubs. 

B. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

Avs. 

L.  Miller,  Manhattan.. .  . 

4 

1 

*73 

1,56 

52.00 

J.  H.  Briggs,  Benshrst.  .  , 

865 

3 

388 

39 

9.95 

E.  H.  L.  Stoningtou,  St. Is. 

3 

57 

116 

38.67 

A.  Hoskings,  Manorfleld . 

485 

2 

243 

17 

14.30 

R.  Camacho,  Col.  Oval. . 

6 

88 

216 

36.00 

W.  F.  Keenan,  Statn  Isl. 

380 

1 

178 

12 

14.83 

B.  Kortlang,  Richmd  Co. 

7 

1 

112 

213 

35.50 

L.  Miller,  Manhattan,. . . 

200 

125 

6 

20.83 

A.  G.  Laurie,  Bensonhst. 

6 

2 

45 

14U 

35.00 

E.  G.  Hall,  Richmd  Co.. 

7     .... 

96 

201  28.71 

HALIFAX  CUP— CLUB  STANDING. 

Clubs. 

P. 

W. 

L. 

Pts. 

1                      Clubs. 

P. 

W. 

L. 

Pts. 

Maw  Yovk 

7 
7 

6 
5 

2 

1 

5 

4     1 

Germantown 

6 
6 

2 
0 

4 
6 

?, 

Frankf ord 

Merion 

0 

♦  Denotes  not  out. 
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BATTING — FIRST  SIX. 

BOWLING — FIRST  SIX. 

Batsmen  and  Clubs. 

Ins. 

N.O. 

H.,S. 

R. 

Avs. 

BOWLERS  AND  CLUBS. 

a. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

Avs. 

L.  Miller,  Manhattan 

H.  S.  Harned,  Germtwn . 
E.  H.  Stonlngton,  Stn.  Isl. 
R.  Camacho,  Col.  Oval.  . 

J.  Dixon,  Franltford 

B.  Kortlang,  Rich.  Co. . . 

4 
5 
3 
6 
7 
7 

1 
1 
0 
0 
3 
1 

*73 

*65 

67 

88 

39 

112 

156 
167 
116, 
216 
143 
213 

52.00 
41.75 
38.66 
36.00 
35.75 
35.50 

J.  H.  Briggg,  Bensoohst. . 
W.  R.  ClotHier,  G'rm'nt'n 
A.  Hoskings,  Manor  Field 
G.  Bennett,  Pranliford.. . 
W.  F.  Keenan,  Jr.,  Stn.Is. 
R.  Waad,  Frankford 

872 
370 
485 
955 
380 
835 

6 
0 
3 

6 

4 
10 

388 
190 
233 

448 
178 

448 

39 
16 
17 
31 

12 
29 

9.94 
11.87 
13.70 
14.45 
14.83 
15.44 

♦Denotes  not  out. 

The  Interstate  game  between  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  on  July  4th  was  won  by  Rhode  Island 
by  25  runs. 

The  game  between  Rhode  Island  District  Cricket 
League  and  New  Bedfoi-d  Cricket  League  on  Sep- 
tember 3rd  was  won  by  Rhode  Island  by  12  runs. 

On  account  of  the  war  there  was  no  Inter-Collegiate 
games  played  during  the  season. 

The  following  New  York  cricketers  were  killed 
in  the  European  War  during  1917,  W.  Johnstone 
(Crescent  A.  C),  H.  C.  Hertslett  (Crescent  A.  C), 
A.  Tilbury  (Kings  County),  H.  B.  H.  Boyce  (Ben- 
sonhurst),  C.  E.  S.  Stephenson  (Port  Washington). 

The  highest  individual  score  in  the  United  States 
during  the  season  was  hit  by  J.  R.  Vetterloin,  120. 

The  highest  individual  score  in  Canada  during 
this  season  was  liit  by  W.  D.  Chandler,  201. 

There  was  no  first  class  cricket  in  England,  due  to 
the  war,  and  the  annual  matches  between  Oxford 
University  and  Cambridge  University  and  the  Eton 
vs.  Harrow  games  did  not  take  place. 

H.  Livingston  of  the  Pittsburgh  Field  Club 
established  a  record  for  the  United  States  by  scoring 
three  consecutive  centuries  in  one  week  in  a  tourna- 
ment held  in  Chicago  in  August,  1907;  a  similar 
feat  was  performed  by  H.  N.  R.  Coblet  in  Canada 
in  a  tournament  held  in  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia, in  August,  1906.  H.  V.  Hordern  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  established  a  record  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  by  securing  213  wickets 
during  1907.  .T.  B.  King  and  F.  F.  Kelly  are  the 
only  two  bowlers  who  have  taken  over  2,000  wickets. 
A.  C.  MacLaren  scored  424  for  Lancashire  vs. 
Somerset  at  Taunton,  England,  July.  1895 — the 
record  In  a  first-class  match.  A.  F.  J.  Collins, 
plaving  at  Clifton  June,  1899,  for  Clarke's  House 
against  North  Town,  scored  028,  not  out — the 
record  in  any  match.  Melbourne  University  scored 
1,094  runs  agaiast  Essenden  at  Melbourne  (Australia), 
1898 — the  highest  authenticated  record.  In  a 
match  between  A.  E.  Stoddarfs  English  team  and 


New  South  Wales  1,739  runs  were  scored — a  record 
in  first-class  cricket.  The  longest  partnership  on 
record  was  623  runs  by  Captain  Oakes  and  Private 
Fitzgerald,  First  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers  vs.  Army 
Service  Corps  at  Curragh,  1895.  In  a  small  match 
in  Australia  F.  R.  Spofforth  bowled  down  all  10 
wickets  of  his  opponents  in  each  inning — a  feat  with- 
out parallel.  F.  R.  Spofforth  on  the  Australian 
tour  in  1878  took  764  wickets — a  world's  record. 
Dr.W.  G.  Grace,  the  world's  greatest  cricketer,  died 
October  23,  1915.  He  hit  up  217  centuries  during 
his  career,  which  will  not  likely  ever  be  equalled. 

Best  records  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
by  G.  S.  Patterson  eleven  playing  against  A.  M. 
Woods  eleven  at  Philadelphia,  scoring  689  runs,  in 
1894.  Australians  against  Vancouver  scored  633 
for  8  wickets  in  1913.  J.  B.  King  scored  344  runs 
for  Belmont  against  Merlon  B.  in  1906.  W.  Robert- 
son, 206,  not  out,  and  A.  G.  Sheath,  118,  not  out, 
scored  340  runs  in  partnership,  without  the  loss  of 
a  wicket,  at  San  Francisco  in  1894.  Smallest  score, 
Americas  0  against  Roseville  at  Guttenberg,  N.  J., 
In  1897.  The  smallest  score  in  international  match 
in  United  States,  West  Indians  13  against  Austra- 
lians, 1913.  Smallest  score  in  Canada,  Winnipeg  6 
against  Australians,  1913.  Largest  score  in  the 
Metropolitan  District  Cricket  League  Champion- 
ship, New  Jersey  Athletic  Club  385  runs  for  5  wickets 
against  Manhattan,  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  1897. 

Seven  centuries  in  a  season,  P.  J.  Higgins  of  Los 
Angeles  in  1912,  159,  100,  100,  121,  182,  110,  240. 

G.  S.  Patterson  of  the  Germantown  C.  C.  scored 
1,748  runs  in  season  of  1892^ — -arecord  for  the  United 
States.  Rev.  F.  W.  Terry  of  Toronto  C.  C.  scored 
1,509  runs  in  season  of  1892 — a  record  for  Canada. 

On  May  30,  at  the  Staten  Island  Cricket  Club 
grounds,  Livingston,  a  game  was  played  between  the 
New  York  Halifax  Cup  eleven  and  the  Rest  of  New 
York  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Red  Cross,  which 
netted  S2.330.50. 

New  York  for  the  first  time  won  the  Halifax 
Cup,  the  premier  competition  in  the  United  States. 


COLF. 


Owing  to  the  war  there  were  no  national  cham- 
pionship tournaments.  The  following  State  and 
sectional  championships  were  held  with  results  as 
appended: 

Western  Amateur  Champion.ship,  Midlothian 
C.  C,  Chicago,  111.  Final  round.  Francis  Oulraot 
defeated  K.  P.  Edwards,  1  up  in  36  holes.  Western 
Open  Championship,  Westmoreland  C.  C,  Chicago, 
111.  Won  by  J.  M.  Barnes,  283;  second,  W.  Hagen 
285;  third,  J.  Hutchinson,  286.  Woman's  Western 
Championship,  Flossmoor  C.  C,  Chicago,  111. 
Final  round.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Letts  defeated  Mias  E. 
Rosenthal,  5'  and  4.  National  Open  Patriotic 
Tournament,  Wliitemarsh  C.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Won  by  J.  Hutchinson,  292;  second,  T.  McNamara, 
299;  third,  A.  Cunningham,  304.  North  and  South 
Open  Championship,  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  Won  by 
M.  J.  Brady,  141;  second,  F.  McLeod,  143;  third 
G.  Nichols,  144.  North  and  South  Amateur  Cham- 
pioi\ship,  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  Final  round.  N.  W. 
Maxwell  defeated  W.  C.  Fownes,  Jr.,  2  and  1. 
Southern  Association  Amateur  Chanipionsiiip.  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  Final  round.  R.  Jones  defeated 
L.  Jacoby,  6  and  4.  North  and  South  Woman's 
Championship,  Pinehurst,  N  C.  Final  round. 
Miss  E.  Rosenthal  defeated  Mrs.  D.  C.  Hurd, 
3  and  2.  Trans-Mississippi  Championship,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  Final  round.  S.  W.  Reynolds  defeated 
11.  Lcgg,  2  and  1.  Florida  State  Championship, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Final  round.  Men:  J.  R.  Hyde 
defeated  H.  C.  Clark,  3  and  2.  Women:  Miss  E. 
Rosenthal  defeated  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bragg,  3  and  2. 
Southern  Association  Woman's  Championship, 
Montgomery,    Ala.    Final    round.    Mrs.     K.    G. 


Duftield  defeated  Mrs.  L.  Hunter,  1  up,  19  holes. 
Metropolitan  Woman's  Championship,  Piping  Rock, 
L.  I.  Final  round.  Mrs.  VV.  A.  Gavin  defeated 
Mrs.  T.  Hucknall,  5  and  4.  Texas  State  Champion- 
ship, Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Final  rou!id.  B.  H.  Brown 
defeated  B.  Heard,  3  and  2.  Kansas  State  Cham- 
pionship, Topbka,  Kan.  Final  round.  A.  Bone- 
brake  (age  16  yrs.)  defeated  H.  L.  Armstrong,  10 
and  9.  Missouri  State  Championship,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Final  round.  J.  Manion  defeated  R.  E.  Lord, 
2  and  1.  Northern  California  Championship,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Final  round.  D.  Grant  defeated 
J.  Neville,  1  up,  36  holes.  Western  Goll  Association 
Junior  Championship.  Final  round.  F.  J.  Wright, 
Jr.,  defeated  R.  A.  Haiglit,  3  and  2.  Chicago  City 
Championship,  Chicagfo,  111.  Final  round.  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Letts  defeated  Mrs.  M.  Jones,  2  and  I.  Phila- 
delphia City  Championship,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Final  round.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Fox  defeated  Miss  E. 
Chandler,  7  and  5.  E.istern  Interscholastic  Cham, 
pionship,  Nassau  C.  C,  L.  1.  Final  round.  A.  L- 
Walker  defeated  R.  T.  Halght,  2  up,  36  holes. 
Olympic  Cup  Team  Championship,  Chicago,  111. 
Western  Golf  Association  Team  (4  men),  655; 
Southern  Association  Team  661;  Michigan  Team  686. 
Best  individual  score  36  holes,  K.  P.  Edwards,  160. 

PREVIOUS    NATIONAL    CHAMPIONSHIP 
WINNERS. 

United  States  Open  Championship,  1916  at 
Minikahda  Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Final  round, 
June  30.  Won  by  Charles  G.  Evans,  Jr.,  amateur, 
286;  J.  Hutchinson,  288,  second;  J.  M.  Barnes, 
290,  third.  1915,  at  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  won  by 
Jerome  Travers   amateur,   297;   second,   T.  L.    Mc- 
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Namara  professional,  298:  third,  R.  G.  McDonald 
300.  1914,  at  Midlothian,  Chicago,  111.,  woii  by 
W.  C.  Hagen,  score  290;  Charles  Kvans,  Jr.,  291, 
second;  George  Sargent,  third.  1913,  at  BroolUlne, 
Mass.,  won  by  Francis \  Ouimet,  72,  with  Harry 
Vardon,  77  second,  and  Edward  Ray,  78,  thUd, 
after  a  triple  tie  In  final  round  of  304.  1912,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  won  by  Jack  McDermott,  294, 
with  Tom  McNamara,  296,  second  and  Alex.  Smith 
and  M.  J.  Brady  tjed  at  299  for  third.  1911,  at 
Wheaton,  111.,  after  a  triple  tie  between  J.  J.  Mc- 
Dermott, M.  J.  Brady  and  George  O.  Simpson 
at  307,  J.  J.  McDermott  won  In  the  playoff,  with 
Brady  second  and  Simpson  third.  1910,  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa..  Alex.  Smith,  298.  1909,  at  ;Englew6od, 
N.  J.,  George  Sargent,  290.  1908;  at  Myopia,  Fred 
McLeod,  322.  1907,  at  Philadelphia  Cricket  piub, 
Alexander  Ross,  302.  1906,  at  Onwentsla,  |Alex. 
Smith,  295.  1905,  at  Myopia,  W.  Anderson,  314. 
1904,  at  Glen  View,  W.  Anderson,  303.  1903,  at 
Baltusrol,  W.  Anderson,  307.  1902,  at  Garden  City, 
L.  Auchterlonic,  307.  1901.  at  Myopia,  W.  Anderson, 
331.     1900,  at  Chicago,    Harry  Vardon.  313. 

United  States  Amateur,  1916  at  Merion  Club, 
Philadelphia.  Charles  G.  Evans,  Jr.,  Chicago, 
defeated  Robert  A.  Gardner,  Chicago,  4  up  and 
3  to  play.  1915,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Robert  A.  Gardner, 
Chicago,  defeated  John  G.  Anderson  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y..  5  up  and  4  to  play.  1914,  at  Manchester,Vt., 
Francis  Oulmet  defeated  Jerome  D.  Travers,  6  up  and 
5  to  play.  1913,  at  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  J.  D. 
Travers  defeated  J.  G.  Anderson,  5  up  and  4  to 
play.  1912,  at  Wheaton,  111.,  J.  Travers  defeated 
Charles  Evans,  Jr.,  7  up  and  6  to  play.   1911,  at  Rye, 


N.  Y.,  H.  H.  Hilton,  amateur  champion  of  England, 
defeated  F.  Herreshoff,  1  up  In  37  holes.  1910,  at 
Brookline,  Mass.,  W.  C.  Fownes.  Jr.,  defeated  W.  K. 
Wood,  4  up  and  3  to  play.  1909,  at  Wheaton,  HI., 
R.  A.  Gardner  beat  H.  Chandler  Egan,  4  up  and  2  to 
play.  1908,  at  Garden  City,  J.  D.  Travers  beatrMax 
Behr,  8  up  and  7  to  play.  1907,  at  Euclid,  J.  D.  Trav- 
ers beat  A.  Graham,  6  up  and  5  to  play.  1906,  E.  M. 
Byers  beat  G.  S.  Lyon,  2  up.  1905,  at  Wheaton,  HI., 
H.  Chandler  Egan  beat  D.  E.  Sawyer,  6  up  and  5  to 
play.  1904,  H.  Chandler  Egan;  1903,  W.  J.  Travis; 
1902,  L.  N.  James;  1901  and  1900,  W.  J.  Travis. 

'United  States  Ladlea'  Championship,  1916  at 
Waverly,  Mass.  Miss  Alexia  Sterling,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  defeated  Miss  Mildred  Caverly,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  2  HP  and  1  to  play.  1915,  at  Lake  Forest,  III. 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Vanderbeck,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  de- 
feiated  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gavin,  England,  by  3  up  and  2  to 
play.  1914,  at  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  H.  Jackson, 
Boston,  defeated  Miss  E.  V.  Rosenthal,  Chicago, 
1  up.  1913,  played  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  October  18, 
Miss  G.  Ravenscroft  of  England  defeated  Miss  M. 
Hollins,  2  up.  1912,  played  at  Essex  Country  Club, 
Manchester,  Mass.,  Miss  M.  Curtis  defeated  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Barlow,  3  up  and  2  to  play.  1911,  at  West- 
chester County,  N.  Y.,  Miss  M.  Curtis.  1910,  at 
Chicago,  111.,  Miss  Dorothy  Campbell,  Hamilton, 
Ont.  1909,  at  Philadelphia,  Miss  Dorothy  Campbell. 
1908,  at  Washington,  Miss  Kate  C.  Harley.  1907.  at 
Midlothian,  Miss  Margaret  Curtis.  1906,  at  Brae 
Burn,  Miss  Harriet  Curtis.  1906,  at  Morris  County. 
Miss  Pauline  Mackay.  1904,  at  Merion  C.  C,  Miss 
G.  Bishop.  1903,  at  Wheaton,  111.,  Miss  B.  Anthony. 
1902-01,  at  Brookline  and  Baltusrol,  Miss  G.  Becker. 
1900,  at  Shinnecock,  Miss  F.  C.  Griscom. 


AUTOMOBILE    RACES    AND    RECORDS. 

OFFICIAL  RECORDS   ACKNOWLEDGED   BY   THE   CONTEST    BOARD   OF  THE   AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE    ASSOCIATION: 

STRAIGHTAWAY    FREE-FOR-ALL    RECORDS,    REGARDLESS    OF    CLASS. 


Date. 

Place. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Distance. 

Time. 

April  23,  1911.  .  . 
April  23,  1911.  .  . 
April  23,  1911..  . 
Jftn      24    1906 

Daytona 

Daytona 

Daytona 

Daytona 

Daytona 

Daytona 

Jacksonville. .  .  . 

Jacksonville 

Daytona 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Blitzen  Benz 

Blitzen  Benz 

Blitzen  Benz 

Darracq 

Burinan 

1  kilo 

15.88 

1  mile 

25.40 

Burman 

2  miles 

5  miles 

10  miles 

15  miles 

20  miles 

50  miles 

100  miles 

150  miles 

200  miles 

250  miles 

300  miles.  .  , 

81.65  miles 

51.28 

Hemery 

Bruce-Brown.  .  .  . 
Lancia 

2  34.00 

Mar.  24,  1909 .  .  . 
Jan.    29,  1906.  .  . 
Mar.  30,  1911.  .  . 
Mar.  28,  1911.  .  . 
Mar.    6,1908... 
Mar.  31,  1911.  .  . 
Mar.  31,  1911.  .  . 
Mar.  31,  1911.  .  . 
Mar.  31,  1911..  . 
Mar.  28,  1911.  .  . 

Benz 

Fiat 

Buick  Bug 

Buick  Bug 

Renault 

5  14.40 
10       .00 

Burman 

13  11.92 

Burman 

35  52.31 

Bernin 

1   12  45.20 

Snecial   ... 

Disbrow 

1  55   18.00 

Soecial       ...    . 

Disbrow 

2  34  12.00 

Special 

Soecial 

3   14  56.00 

Disbrow 

3  53  33.50 

Special 

Disbrow 

One  Hour. 

(STANDING    START.) 


Date. 


I 


Place. 


I 


Car. 


Driver. 


Distance. 


Time. 


Mar.  16,  1910. 


IDaytona. 


.  IBenz lOldtield. 


1  mile. 


.1 


40.63 


COMPETITIVE  SPEEDWAY  RECORDS   REGARDLESS   OF  CLASS,   NON-STOCK. 


Date. 


June  24,  1916.. 
Sept.  30,  1916. 
June  24,  1916.. 
Oct.  9,  1915... 
July  15,  1916.. 
Sept.  30,  1916. 
July  16,  1916. . 
May  13,  1916.. 
July  16.  1916.. 
Oct.  9,  1915... 
July  15,  1916.. 
Oct.  28,  1916. . 
June  16,  1917.. 
June  16,  1917.. 
Sept.  30,  1916. 
Oct.  9,  1916... 
Oct.  9,  1915. . . 
June  26,  1916.. 
June  26,  1915.. 
June  26,  1916.. 


Place. 


Des  Moines,  la. .  . 
Sheepshead  Bay. . 

Des  Moines 

Sheepshead  Bay . . 

Omaha 

Sheepshead  Bay. 

Omaha 

Sheepshead  Bay. 

Omaha 

Sheepshead  Bay. 

Omaha 

Sheepshead  Bay. 

Ch'cago 

Chica.go 

Sheepshead  Bay. 
Sheepshead  Bay . 
Sheepshead  Bay . 

Chicago,  III 

Chicago,  III 

Chicago,  III 


Car. 


Mercedes 

Peugeot 

Mercedes 

Peugeot 

Peugeot 

Peugeot 

Peugeot 

Peugeot 

Peugeot 

Peugeot 

Maxwell 

Peugeot 

Hudson  Special. 
Hudson  specal.. 

Peugeot 

Stutz 

Stutz , 

Peugeot 

Peugeot , 

Peugeot 


Driver. 


De  Paima 

Resta 

De  Palma 

Resta 

Resta 

Aitken 

Mullord 

Aititen 

Mulford 

Resta 

Rickenbacher. 

Aitken 

Malford 

Mulford     . ,  . . 

Altien , 

Anderson.    .  . 
Anderson     ,  . . 

Resta 

Resta 

Resta ....... 


Distance. 


1 

2 
3 

4 

6 

10 

15 

20 

25 

80 

75 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

350 

400 

450 

500 


male. . 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles 
miles 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles. 


Time. 


40.23 
12.85 
64.81 
20.08 
56.35 
46.03 
64.72 
16.79 
00.38 
04,63 
05.31 
37.65 
14,90 
11.0.5 
04,03 
32.23 
42.99 
48.9g 
06.78 
26.00 


(HOUR  COMPETITIVE  RECORDS,) 

Date. 

Place. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Distance. 

Time. 

April  16.  1910... 
April  16,  1910... 

L(OS  Angeles 

Marmon 

Mannon 

Harroun 

74  miles 

148  miles 

1 

Los  Angeles 

Harroun 

2 
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ONE-MILE   COMPETITIVE  CIRCULAR  DIRT  TRACK  RECORDS. 

D.\TE. 

Place. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Distance. 

Time. 

Aug.     8,  1914.  .  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  . . . 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  . .  . 

Cleveland,  O 

Cleveland,  O 

Cleveland,  O 

BakersQeld,  Cal .  . 
Bakersfleld,  Cal .  . 
Bakersfleld,  Cal .  . 
Bakersfleld,  Cal.  . 
Bakersfleld,  Cal.  . 
Galesburg,  111.  .  .  . 
Hamline,  Minn..  . 

Columbus,  O 

Columbus,  O 

Simplex- 

Simple.x 

Disbrow 

1  mile 

46  20 

Aug.     8,  1914.  .  . 

Disbrow 

2  miles  . , 

1  32  60 

Sept.  14,  1912.  .  . 
Sept.  14,  1912.  .  . 
Sept.  14,  1912.  .  . 

3  miles 

4  miles 

5  miles 

10  miles 

15  miles 

20  miles 

25  miles 

50  miles 

75  miles 

100  miles 

150  miles 

200  miles 

2  27.81 

3  17  02 

4  08  58 

Simplex 

Simplex 

Disbrow 

Jan.      3,  1915..  . 

Peugeot 

Burman 

8  16  40 

Jan.      3,  1915. . . 

Peugeot 

12  23.20 
16  25   fiO 

Jan.      3,  1915..  . 

Peugeot 

Burman 

Jan.      3,  1915..  . 

Peugeot 

20  2S  80 

Jan.     3,  1915..  . 

Peugeot 

Burman 

40  57  SO 

Oct.    22,  1914.  .  . 

Peugeot 

Dusenberg 

Mercer 

Mason  Special.  .  . 

Burman 

1   08  56  00 

Oct.    24,  1914.  .  . 

Alley 

1   31   30  00 

Aug.  25,  1912.  .  . 

Wlshart 

2  30  51  00 

July      4,1913... 

Mulford 

3  21  48.00 

24-HOUR   COMPETITIVE  TRACK  RACES. 


Date. 


October 
October 
April 


15,  1909.  . 

19,  1910.  . 

8,   1911.  . 


Place. 


Brighton  B'ch. 
Brighton  B'ch. 
Los  Angeles .  .. 


Car. 


Stock  Chassis  Lozier. 
Class  "C"  Stearns  . 


Class"C"Sp'dway,FlaiyVerbeck  &  Hlrsh 


Driver. 


Patschke  &  Mulford . 
Poole  &  Patschke.  .  . 


Distance. 


1,196  miles. 
1,253  miles. 
1,491  miles. 


NON-COMPETITIVE  SPEEDWAY  RECORDS 

,   REGARDLESS 

OF  CLASS,   NON-STOCK. 

Date. 

Place. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Distance. 

Time. 

July  28,  1917 

Sheepshead  Bay. . 
Sheepshead  Bay. . 
Sheepshead  Bay. . 
Sheepshead  Bay. . 
Sheepshead  Bay. . 
Sheepshead  Bay. . 
Sheepshead  Bay. . 
Sheepshead  Bay. . 
Sheepshead  Bay. . 

Packard  Special. . 
Packard  Special. . 
Packard  Special . . 
Packard  .Special . . 
Packard  Special.  . 
Packard  Special .  . 
Packard  Special .  . 
Packard  Special .  . 
Packard  Special. . 

Rader 

U  mile 

H  mile 

6.91 

July  28,  1917 

Rader 

13.94 

July  28,  1917...  . 

Rader 

1  kilo 

17.35 

July  27.  1917 

Rader 

1  mile 

28.76 

Jtily  27,  1917 

Rader 

2  miles 

3  miles 

4  miles 

5  miles 

10  miles 

57.81 

July  27,  1917 

Rader 

1  26.61 

July  27,  1917 

Rader 

1  55.74 

July  27,  1917 

Rader 

2  24.65 

July  27.  1917.... 

Rader 

4  50.88 

NON-COMPETITIVE-HOUR  RECORDS. 
(■Speedway,  Class  "B"  Stock  Chassis.) 


Date. 

Place. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Distance. 

Time. 

Aug.  1-2,  1917.   , 

Sheepshead  Bay. . 
Sheepshead  Bay. . 
Sheepshead  Bay. . 
Sheepshead  Bay . . 
Sheepshead  Bay.. 

♦Chalmers 

♦Chalmers 

♦Chalmers 

tHudson 

Dawson 

83  miles 

957  miles 

1,898  miles 

924  miles 

1,819  miles 

1  liour 

Aug.  1-2,  1917. . . 

Dawson 

12  hours 

Aug.  1-2,  1917... 
May  1-2,  1916... 
May  1-2,  1916. . . 

Dawson 

24  hours 

Mulford 

12  hours 

tHudson 

Mulford 

24  houm 

*  Piston  displacement,  161  to  230  cubic  inches,     t  Piston  displacement,  231  to  300  cubic  Inches. 

BIG    AMERICAN    AUTOMOBII,E    RACES. 

VANDERBILT    CUP. 


Date 

Starters . 

1904. 

18 

1905. 

19 

1906. 

\l 

1908. 

1909. 

16 

1910. 

30 

1911. 

14 

1912. 

9 

1914. 

15 

1915* 

31 

1916. 

19 

Car. 


Panh.ard 

Darraeq 

Darracq 

Locomobile. . . . 

Alco 

Alco 

Lozier 

Mercedes 

Mercedes 

Peugeot 

Peugeot  Special. 


Driver. 


Heath 

Hemery. .  . 
Wagner.  . . 
Robertson . 

Grant 

Grant 

Mulford..  . 
De  Palma . 
De  Palma. 
Resta.  . . . 
Resta 


Place. 


Long  Island 

Long  Island .... 

Long  Island 

Long  Island 

Long  Lsland 

Long  Island 

Savannah 

Milwaukee 

Santa  Monica. . . . 
San  Francisco. .  . 
Santa  Monica,  Cal. 


Miles. 


284.4 

283.3 

297.1 

258  .-6 

278.08 

278.08 

291.38 

299.54 

294 . 0.35 

300.78 

294.035 


Average. 


52.2 
61.4 
CO. 8 
64.3 
62.8 
65.18 
74.07 
68.97 
75.60 
66.29 
t 


*  Decided  over  specially  constructed  road  inside  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Grounds  measuring  3.905 
miles  or  77  laps,  and  built  of  dirt  and  wood, 
t  Time  3h.  22m.  48s. 

GRAND    PRIZE. 


Date 

Starters . 

Car. 

Driver. 

Place. 

Miles. 

Average. 

1908 

20 
15 
16 
14 
19 
.       30 

Flat 

Wagner    .        

Savannah 

402.08 

415.2 

411.36 

409.9 

403.24 

402.75 

403.238 

65.1 

1910 

Benz 

Fiat 

Bruce-Brown 

Bruce-Brown 

70.55 

1911. 

Savannah 

74.45 

1912 

Fiat 

Milwaukee 

68.4 

1914, 

PuUen 

Santa  Monica, 

77.22 

1915* 

Resta     

San  Francisco 

56.78 

1916. 

Peugeot  Special .  . 

Wilcoxt 

Santa  Monica,  Cal 

t 

Decided  over  specially  constructed  road  inside  San  Francisco  Fair  Grounds, 
t  Relieved  by  Altken  21st  lap.    t  Time  4h.  42m.  47s. 

ELGIN    NATIONAL. 


Date 

Starters . 

Car. 

Driver. 

Place. 

Miles. 

Average. 

1910 

9 
10 
11 
12 
28 
12 

Lozier 

Nationiil 

Mercedes 

Stutz 

Mulford  .        ... 

Chicago 

305 

302.5 

302.5 

301.16 

401.18 

301.44 

62.05 

1911 

2engel               •    .    •  • . 

Chicago 

66.38 

1912 

68.9 

1913. 

Chicago 

71.05 

1914 

Mercedes. 

Stutz 

De  Pftlma      . .    . . 

Chicago. ." 

73.05 

X916. 

Anderson 

Chicago 

77.256 

Sporting  Records — Continued. 
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LOS    ANGELES-PHCENIX    DESERT. 


Date. 

Starters . 

Car. 

Driver. 

Place. 

Miles. 

Average. 

1910 

15 

16 
19 
23 
20 

Kissel 

Herrick 

Los  Angeles — Phcenlx.  .  .  . 
Los  Angeles — Phcenix.  .  .  . 
Los  Angeles — Phcenix.  .  .  . 
Los  Angeles — Phcenix.  .  .  . 
Los  Angeles — Phoenix.  .  .  . 

418 
551 
511 
574 
071 

26  41 

1911 

National 

FranlUin 

Locomobile 

Stutz 

Herricit 

27  03 

1912 

Hamlin 

28.02 
30.47 
29.02 

1913.  . 
1914. . 

Davi.s 

Oldfield 

SANTA    MONICA. 


Date  . 

Starters . 

Car. 

Driver. 

Place. 

Miles. 

Average. 

1910 

11 
12 
11 
13 

Lozier 

National 

Fiat 

Stutz 

TetKlaff 

Herrick ............ 

Santa  Monica 

202 
202 
303 
445.2 

71  31 

1911 

Santa  Monica. . 

74  G2 

1912 

Tetzlaff    .    .      ■ 

Santa  Monica 

78  7 

1013. . 

Cooper. .....  \  1  ....  . 

Santa  Monica 

73:77 

IMPORTANT     SPEEDWAY     RACES 

1917. 

Date. 

Miles. 

Size  (miles)  and 
Kind  of  Track. 

Start- 
ers. 

bar. 

Driver. 

Place. 

Time. 

Feb.  25.  . 
May  10 

100 

n2'A 

250. . . 
250... 
149.36 
150... 
100.. . 
112H. 
100... 
100... 
100 .. . 
168^4. 

1  asphaltum 

1  H  board 

2  board 

2  board 

2  board 

IH  board 

2  concrete 

1  Vs  board 

2  board 

1  asphalt 

2  board 

1  li  board 

11 

17 
24 
28 
10 
15 
15 
16 
6 
14 
18 
20 

Stutz  Sp 

Newman  Sp 

Frontenac  Sp.... 

Stuti,  Sp 

Hudson  Sp 

Hudson  So 

Hudson  Sp 

Oldfield  Sp...-. . 
Frontenac  Sp.... 
Duesenberg  Sp. 
Frontenac  Sp.... 
Duesenberg  Sp. 

Cooper 

Taylor 

Chevrolet. . . . 

Cooper 

Patterson. .  .  . 

Mulford 

Vail 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

(Ascot  Speedway) 
Uniontown 

1  27  46.4-5 
1  15  38  00 

May  30 .  . 
June  16 . . 
July     4.  . 
July     4.  . 
July   14.. 
Sept.-  3.  . 

Cincinnati,  O 

Chicago,  111 

Tacomah,  Wash 

Omaha,  Neb 

Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 
Uniontown 

2  26  47.9 
2  25  28.8 
1  41  09.1 
1  -28  53 
1  02   19  73 

Elliott 

Chevrolet. . .  . 

Milton 

Chevrolet 

Hearne 

1   14  26.96 

Sept.    3 . . 
Sept.  15.  . 
Sept.  22 .  . 
Oct.    29 .  . 

Chicago,  111 

56  29  05 

Providence,  R.  I 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Uniontown 

1  24  42.2 

54  20.98 
1  49  02.85 

MOTORCYCLE    RACING. 

PROFESSIONAL   RECORDS    (AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN). 

1  Kilo. — 25  3-53.,  by  H.  Cissac  at  Blackpool,  England,  July  27,  1905.  'l  Kilo. — 33  l-5a.,  by  J.  Olieslagert 
at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  June  24,  1909.    *1  Mile — 50  l-5s.,  by  H.  Cissac  at  Blackpool,  England,  July  27,  1905. 

1  Mile,  36s.;  2  miles,  Im.  12  2-53.;  3  miles,  Im.  50  3-5s.;  4  miles,  2m.  28  3-5s.;  5  miles,  3m.  6  4-5s.;  6  miles, 
3m.  453.;  7  miles,  4m.  23  l-5s.;  8  miles,  .5m.  1  3-6s.;  9  miles,  5m.  39  4-5s.;  10  miles,  6m.  6  l-8s.;  11  miles, 
6m.  56  4-53.;  12  miles,  7m.  37  3-5s.;  13  miles,  8m.  17  2-5s.;  14  miles,  8m.  56  4-5s.;  15  miles,  9m.  35  l-5s.; 
16  miles.  10m.  14  3-5s.;  17  miles,  10m.  53  l-5s.;  18  miles,  11m.  32  4-5s.;  19  miles,  12m.  12  4-5s.;  20  miles, 
12m.  52  4-5S.;  21  miles,  13m.  32  2-53.;  22  miles,  14m.  27  l-5s.;  23  miles,  15m.  7  1-53.;  24  miles,  15m.  47s.; 
25  miles,  16m.  27s.;  all  by  Ray  Seymour  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  May  24.  1912.  30  miles,  20m.  18  l-5s.;  35 
miles,  23m.  42s.;  40  miles,  27m.  6s.;  45  miles,  30m.  32  1-53.;  50  miles,  33m.  55  l-5s.:  55  miles,  37m.  19  2-53.; 
60  miles,  40m.  42  2-5s.;  05  miles,  44m.  6  2-53.;  70  miles,  47m.  31  l-5s.;  75  miles.  50m.  55  2-5s.;  80  miles,  54m. 
19  3-5s.;  85  miles,  57m.  46  3-5s.;  90  miles.  Ih.  Im.  12  2-5s.;  95  miles,  Ih.  4m.  36  3-53.;  100  miles,  Ih.  8ra. 
1  4-53.;  all  by  W.  Humlston.  200  miles,  4U.  5m.  54  2-5s.;  by  H.  Martin  at  Canning  Town,  England,  Febru- 
ary 15, 1909.  300  miles,  3h.  30m.  20s.;  by  Carl  Goudy,  Chicago,  111.,  September  12,  1915.  400  miles,  9h.  6m. 
25  4-5s.;  by  H.  A.  Collier  at  Canning  Town,  England,  May  5,  1909.  1  Hour — 88  miles  350  yards;  by  W.  Hum- 
lston, 2  Hours — 118  miles  719  yards;  byH.V.  Colver  at  Brooklands,  England,  December  9,  1903.  3  Hours— 
165  miles  936  yards;  by  H.  V.  Martin  at  Brooklands.  England,  November  22,  1909.  4  Hours— 194  mile3l,320 
lyards.  H.  V.  Martin  at  Canning  Town,  England.  February  15,  1909.  5  Hours — 245  miles  640  yards.  6  Hours 
, — 294  miles  800  yards.  7  Hours — 326  miles  640  yards.  8  Hours — 304  miles,  1,480  yards.  9  Hour.s— 396 
■miles  80  yards.     10  Hours — 411  miles.     11  Hours— 445  miles  1,462  yards.     12  Hours — 471  miles  784  yards. 

1  AMATEUR    RECORDS. 

1  Kilo. — 28  2-53.;  Charles  Spencer  at  Springfield,  Mass..  October  23.  1909.  *1  Kilo. — 39s.; 
Charles  Gustafson  at  Springfield.  Mass..  October  23.  1909.  *1  Mile — 55  4-5s.;  Charles  Spencer  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  October  23,  1909.  1  Mile,  38  4-5s.;  2  miles,  Im.  18  2-5s.;  3  miles,  Im.  58  4-53.; 
4  miles,  2m.  38  4-5s.;  5  miles,  3m.  18  4-5s.;  6  miles,  3m.  59  l-5s.;  7  miles,  4m.  40s.;  8  miles,  5m.  20  4-53.; 
9  miles,  6m.  1  l-5s.;  10  miles,  6m.  42s.;  11  miles,  7m.  23s.;  12  miles,  8m.  3  2-5s.;  13  miles,  8m.  43  4-5s.; 
14  miles,  9m.  23  4-5s.:  15  miles,  10m.  3  4-5s.;  16  miles,  10m.  44  2-5s.;  17  miles,  11m.  24  3-5s.;  all  by 
Lon  Claflin  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  May  17.  1912.  18  miles,  12m.  57s.;  19  miles,  13m.  40  l-5s.;  20 
miles,  14m.  23  3-5s.;  all  by  Don  Johns  a-t"Los  Angeles.  Cal..  April  4,  1911.  21  miles,  16m.  17  l-5a.; 
22  miles.  17m.  4  3-58.;  23  miles.  19m.  3s.;  24  miles,  19m.  53s.;  25  miles,  20m.  54s.;  30  miles,  25m. 
14  2-5s.;  35  miles,  29m.  20  2-5s.;  40  miles,  33m.  22  3-5s.:  45  miles,  37m.  39s.;  50  miles,  41m.  49  3-53.; 
55  miles,  46m.  10  l-5s.;  60  miles,  50m.  24  3-5s.;  65  miles,  54m.  32  l-5s.;  70  miles,  58m.  48  2-5s.;  aU 
by  Fred  Huyck  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  September  6,  1909.  75  miles,  Ih.  20m.  l-5s.;  80  miles,  Ih. 
"5m.  19  2-5s.;  85  miles.  Ih.  30m.  37s.;  90  miles,  Ih.  30m.  3s.;  95  miles,  Ih.  42m.  3  l-5s.;  all  by  Robert 
Stubbs  at  Birmingham.  Ala..  November  24.  1908.  100  miles.  Ih.  24m.  41s.;  M.  J.  Graves  at 
Detroit.  Mich.,  Sept.  19,  1915.  200  miles,  3h.  55m.  20s.;  Charles  Spencer  at  Springfield,  Mass..  October 
1,  1909.  300  miles,  5h.  48m.  55s.;  400  miles,  8h.  12m.  36s.;  both  by  Charles  Gustafson  at  Spring, 
field.  Mass..  October  1.  1909.  500  miles.  lOh.  22m.  36s.;  600  miles,  13h.  15m.  16s.;  700  miles,  Wh. 
25m.  26s.;  800  miles,  17h.  37m.  313.;  900  miles,  19h.  46m.;  1,000  miles,  22h.  20m.  59s.;  all  by  Charles 
Spencer  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  2,  1909.  1  Hour— 71  miles  620  yards,  Fred  Huyck  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  September  6,  1909.  2  Hours — 134  miles  880  yards,  M.  J.  Graves  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
July  18,  1909.  3  Hours — 145  miles  587  yards.  4  Hours — 204  miles  587  yards;  Charles  Spencet 
at  Springfield.  Mass..  October  1.  1909.  5  Hours — 246  miles  1,174  yards.  6  Hours — 300  miles 
1,174  yards.  7  Hours — 333  miles.  1.174  yards;  all  by  Charles  Gustafson  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
October  1,  1909.  8  Hours — 388  miles  1,174  yards.  9  Hours — 441  miles;  Charles  Gustafson  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  October  2,  1909.  10  Hours — 482  miles.  11  Hours — 512  miles.  12  Hours — 
559    miles   587   yards. 

Straightaway  Records— 1  Kilo. — 27  4-5s.;  Walter  Goerke  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  March  25.  1909. 
1  Mile— 43  2-5s.;  Robert  Stubbs  at  Daytona.  Fla.,  March  25,  1909.  5  Miles — 3m.  30s.;  Walter 
Goerke  at  Daytona.  Fla..   March  24.   1909. 

Transcontinental  Record — 3,362  miles,  11  days  llh.  10m.,  by  Erwin  Baker,  San  Francisco-New  York, 
May.  1914. 

*  Made  with  standing  start. 
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COLLEGE    ATHLETICS. 


I.    C.    A.    A.    A.    A. 

The  Intercollegiate  Amateur  Athletic  Association 
of  America  track  and  field  championsttip  games 
were  not  held  in  1917  owing  to  the  war. 

The  tliird  annual  Indoor  games  of  the  I.  C  A  A. 
A.  A.  were  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  3. 
Results,  Qnals  only:  50-yard  dash — Won  by  Har- 
vard, 28  points;  second,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  19  points;  third,  Yale.  16  points; 
fourth.  Cornel),  13  points.  Individual  winners — 
First,  O'Hara,  M.  I.  T.;  second,  Moore,  Harvard; 
third,  Tescnner,  Harvard;  fourth.  Tread  way,  Yale. 
Time — 5  3-5s.  50-yard  high  hurdles — Won  by  Yale, 
29  points;  second,  Princeton,  17  points;  third,  Cor- 
nell, 14  points.  Individual  winners — First,  Farwell, 
Yale;  second,  Davis,  Yale;  third,  Crawiord,  Princo-, 
ton.  Time — 6  4-53.  Two-lap  relay — Won  by  Prince- , 
ton  (Terrell,  Jelke,  Barrett,  Moore);  second.  Har- 
vard; third,  Yale;  fourth,  Penn.  Time — 2m.  40s. 
Three-lap  relay — Won  by  Cornell  (Shelton,  Acheson, 
Windnagie,  Crim);  second,  Penn;  third,  Penn  State. 
Time — 4m.  20s.;  a  new  record.  Six-lap  relay — Won 
by  Yale  (Rolfe,  Ireland,  Cooper,  Overton) ;  second, 
Penn  State;  third,  Penn.  Time — 9m.  59  4-5s. 
Twelve-lap  relay — Won  iby  Cornell  (Wenz,  McDer- 
mott,  Boynton,  Dresser);  second,  M.  I.  T.;  third, 
Columbia;  fourth,  Penn.  Time — 22m.  7  2-5s.;  a  new 
record.  Medley  relay — Won  by  Syracuse  (Peter- 
son, Williams,  NewlJirk,  Watson);  second,  Cornell; 
third,  Penn  State.  Time — 8m.  133.  First  man  ran 
four  laps;  second,  two  laps;  third,  six  laps;  fourth, 
eight  laps.  Graduate  relay — Won  by  Penn  (Lock- 
wood,  Ferguson,  Steele,  Meredith) ;  second,  Dart- 
mouth; third,  Cornell.  Time— 3m.  34  l-5s.  First 
three  men  ran  two  laps;  fourth  man,  four  laps.  Pole 
vault — Individual  winners — Foss  and  Sewell,  Penn, 
and  Newstetter,  Penn,  tied  at  12  ft.  High  Jump — 
Won  by  Penn,  with  average  of  5.81  ft.;  second,  Cor- 
neU,  average  5.69  ft.;  third,  M.  I.  T.,  average  5  62  ft 
Individual  winners— Richards  and  Thiebault  of 
Penn  tied  at  6  ft.  1  in.  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Cor- 
nell with  average  of  20  ft.  9  1-16  in.;  second,  Penn, 
average  of  20  ft.  3  3-16  in.  Individual  winners — 
First,  Culbertson,  21  ft.  3  3-4  in.;  second,  Richards, 
21  ft.  1-2  In.;  third,  Jones,  Penn,  20  ft.  10  3-4  in. 
Shot  put — Won  by  Cornell  with  average  of  42  ft. 
3  in.;  second,  Princeton,  average  of  38  ft.  6  3-5  in  ; 
third,  Penn,  average  of  31  ft.  6  1-2  in.  Individual 
winners— First,  Sinclaire,  Princeton,  44  ft.  9  1-2  in.; 
second,  Richards,  42  ft.  10  in.;  HoweU,  41  ft.  3  in. 

BEST  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  RECORDS. 

100-yard  dash — 9  4-5s.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  Georgetown 
University,  New  York,  May  30,  1896,  and  R.  C. 
Craig,  Michigan,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  May  26  and  27, 

1911.  220-yard  dash — 21  l-5s.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  George- 
town University,  New  York,  May  30,  1896,  and  R. 
C.  Craig,  Michigan,  Philaclelphia,  May  28,  1910, 
and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  27.  1911,  and  D.  F. 
Llppincott,  Pennsylvania,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May 
31,  1913.  440-yard  run — 47  2-5s.,  J.  E.  Meredith, 
Pennsylvania,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  27,  1916. 
Half-mile  run — Im.  53s.,  J.  E.  Meredith,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  27,  1916.  One-mile 
run — 4m.  14  2-58.,  J.  P.  Jones,  Cornell,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  May  31.  1913.  Two-mile  run — 9m. 
23  4-6s.,  J.  S.  Hoffmire,  Cornell,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
May  30, 1914.  Running  broad  jump— 24  ft.  4  1-2  in., 
A.  C.  Kraenzleln,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  May  27, 
1899.  Running  high  jump— 6  ft.  4  1-2  in.,  W.  M. 
Oler,  Jr.,  Yale,  Philadelphia,  May  29,  1915.  Putting 
10-pound  shot — 48  ft.  10  3-4  in.,  P.  Beatty,  Colum- 
bia, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  1,  1912.  Throwing  the 
hammer — -173  ft.  6  in.,~  Lee  Talbott,  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  7,  1910.  Pole  vault — 13  ft. 
1  in.,  R.  Gardner,  Yale,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  1, 

1912.  120-yard  high  hurdles — 15s.,  F.  S.  Murray, 
Leland  Stanford,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  27,  1916. 
220-yard  hurdles — 23  3-5s.,  A.  C.  Kraenzleln.  Ponn- 
eylvania.  New  York,  May  28, 1898,  and  J.  I.  Wendell, 
Wesleyan,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  One- 
mile  walk— 6m.  45  2-5s..  W.  B.  Fetterman,  Jr.,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  May  28,  1898. 

WESTERN    INTERCOLLEGIATE    CONFER- 
ENCE  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Seventeenth  annual  meet,  held  at  Chicago,  111., 
June  8-9.     Point  scores:  Chicago  54 H,  Illinois  41 J4, 
Missouri  24.  Oberlin  10.  GrinneU  8,  Notre  Dame  8, 


Kansas  7,  Purdue  6,  Indiana  3J^,  Northwestern  Sj 
Ohio  State  3   Dubuque  3,  Ames  2H,  Nebraska  1. 

Summaries,  finals  only;  One-mile  run — Won  by 
Fall  Oberlin;  Todd,  Ohio  State,  second;  Otis,  Chi- 
cago, third.  Time — 4m.  15  4-5s.  120  hurdles — Woo 
by  Simpson,  Missouri;  Ames.  Illinois,  second;  Star- 
rett,  Notre  Dame,  third.  Time — 14  4-5s.  '  100-yard 
dash — Won  by  Scholz,  Missouri;  Butler,  Dubuque, 
second;  Hoyt,  Grinneli,  third.  Time — 10s.  440-yard 
run — Won  by  Curtiss,  Chicago;  Spink,  Illinois,  sec- 
ond; Clark,  Chicago,  third.  Half-mile  run — Won 
by  Jones,  Chicago;  Rodkey,  Kansas,  second;  Somera, 
Illinois,  tliird.  Time— Im.  59  2-5s.  220-yard  dash — 
Won  by  Hoyt,  Grinneli;  Feursteln,  Chicago,  second: 
Heuring,  Indiana,  third.  Time — 21  4-5s.  Javelin 
throw — Won  by  Higgins,  Chicago;  Arbuckle.  Pur- 
due, second;  Vedder,  Illinois,  third.  Distance— 
194  ft.  11  'in.  (new  Conference  record).  Shot' put— • 
Won  by  Higgins,  Chicago;  Bachman,  Notre  Dame, 
second;  Husted,  Illinois,  third.  Distance — 43  ft. 
1054  In.  Hammer  throw — Won  by  Bennett,  Illinois; 
Brelos,  Chicago,  second;  Husted,  Illinois,  third. 
Distance — 151  ft.  7  in.  One-mile  relay — Won  by 
Chicago  (Feursteln,  Brinkman,  Curtiss,  Clark); 
Illinois  second.  Northwestern  third.  Time — 3m 
22  4-5s.  Two-mile  run — Won  by  Fall,  Oberlin;  Ten- 
ney,  Chicago,  second;  McKinney,  Illinois,  third. 
Time — 9m.  41s.  Running  broad  jump — Won  by 
Simpson,  Missouri;  Overbee,  Illinois,  and  Kreidler. 
Illinois,  tied  for  second.  Distance — 23  ft.  354  In. 
220-yard  hurdles — Won  by  Simpson,  Missouri;  Sel- 
bie,  Missouri,  second;  Ames,  Illinois,  third.  Time-r 
24  l-5s.  Pole  vault — Won  by  Graham,  Chicago; 
Fisher,  Chicago,  and  Ames,  Illinois,  tied  for  second. 
Height — 12  ft.  6  in.  High  jump — Fisher,  Chicago, 
and  Rice,  Kansas,  tied  for  first;  Webster,  Illinois, 
and  Luther,  Indiana,  tied  for  third.  Height — 5  ft. 
9  in.  Discus  throw — Won  by  Husted,  Illinois;  Bach- 
man, Notre  Dame,  second;  Higgins,  Chicago,  third. 
Distance — 134  ft.  11 H  in. 

BEST  CONFERENCE  RECORDS. 

100-yard  dash— 9  4-53.,  W.  W.  May,  Chicago, 
June  1,  1907,  and  June  6,  1908,  and  J.  Ward,  Chi- 
cago, Urbana,  111.,  June  6,  1915.  220-yard  run 
around  a  turn — 22s.,  William  Hogenson,  Chicago, 
June  3.  1905;  H.  J.  Huff,  Grinneli,  June  1,  1907. 
Straightaway— 21  3-53.,  J.  Ward,  Chicago,  Urbana, 
111.,  June  5.  1915.  440-yard  run — 47  2-53..  Binga 
Dismond,  Chicago,  Evanston,  III.,  June  3,  1916. 
880-yard  run — Im.  53  l-5s.,  Don  Scott,  Mississippi 
A.  and  A.,  Evanston,  111.,  June  3,  1916.  One-mile 
run — 4m.  15  4-Ss.,  E.  H.  Fall,  Oberlin,  Chicago. 
lU.,  June  9,  1917.  Two-mile  run— 9m.  33  2-5s.,  A, 
H.  Mason,  Illinois.  Urbana,  111.,  June  5,  1915.  120- 
yard  high  hurdles — 14  3-5s.,  Robert  Simpson,  Mis- 
souri, Evanston,  111.,  June  3,  1916.  220-yard  low 
hurdles — 23  4r-5s.,  Robert  Simpson,  Missouri,  Evans- 
ton, III.,  June  3,  1916.  Pole  vault— 12  ft.  8  1-4  in., 
J.  K.  Gold,  Madison,  Wis.,  June  7,  1913.  Running 
high  jump — 6  ft.  5-8  in.,  W.  French,  Kansas,  June 
4,  1910.  Running  broad  jump — 23  ft.  9  3-4  in.,  D. 
G.  Stiles»  Wisconsin,  Urbana,  III.,  June  5,  1915. 
Putting  r6-pound  shot — 47  ft.  1-4  In.,  Ralph  Rose, 
Michigan,  June  4,  1904.  Throwing  16-pound  ham- 
mer— 160  ft.  4  in.,  K.  Shattuck,  California,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  June  7, 1913.  Throwing  the  discus — 155  ft. 
2  in.,  A.  M.  Mucks,  Wisconsin,  Evanston,  111., 
June  3,  1916.  One-mile  relay  (4  men) — 3m.  21  4-5?., 
Chicago  (Camobell,  Stegemann,  Cornwall.  Dia- 
mond), Urbana,  HI.,  June  5,  1915.  Javelin  throw— 
194  ft.  11  in.,  C.  G.  Higgins,  Chicago,  lU.,  June  9, 
1917. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA    REI^Y 
CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Held  at  Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April 
27-28.  Results:  One-mile  college  relay  champion- 
ship of  America — Won  by  Pennsylvania  (Pope, 
Dorsey,  Scudder,  Lennon);  second,  Missouri;  third, 
Illinois.  Time — 3m.  25s.  Four-mile  college  relay 
championship  of  America — Won  by  Chicago  (Pow- 
ers, Jones,  Otis,  Tenny);  second,  Mass.  I.  T.;  third, 
Lafayette;  fourth,  Pennsylvania  State.  Time— 
18m.  39  l-5s.  Two-mile  college  championship  oi 
America — Won  by  Pennsylvania  (Walker,  Berry, 
Dorsey  and  Scudder);  second,  Notre  Dame:  third, 
Chicago.  Time — 8m.  2-5s.  Middle  Atlantic  States 
Collegiate  A.  A.  one-mile  cbampionshli) — Won  by 
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Dickinson  (Palm,  Saul,  Cook,  and  Atkinson);  Rut- 
gers, second;  New  York  University,  third.  Time — 
3m.  31  3-5s.  One-mile  Ireshman  college  relay  chara- 
pionshlp  of  America — Won  by  Pennsylvania  (Davis, 
Hough,  Maxam,  Eby) ;  second,  Penn  State.  Two  en- 
tries Time — 3m.  22s.,  breaking  record  for  the  event 
Of  3m.  25  4-5s.,  made  by  Pennsylvania  in  1913. 

DUAL.    TRLAJ^GULAR    AND    SECTIONAL 

MEETS. 

New  England  Intercollegiate  Championships, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  19.  Points  scored  by  com- 
peting colleges:  Mass.  i.  T.  61.  Brown  .50,  Worcester 
Polytechnic  13.  Holy  Cross  and  Middlebury  8  eacii, 
Trinity  6.  Tufts  5,  Boston  College  3. 

Middle  States  Intercollegiate  Conference  Cham- 
pionships, South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  May  19,  Resulus: 
Lafayette  38J^,  New  York  University  29,  Swarth- 
more  25'A,  Lehigh  I8>^,  Dickinson  15,  Delaware 
\2}4,  Rutgers  6,  Gettysburg  5,  Washington  and 
Jefferaon  3>i. 


Missouri  Valley  Conference  Championshipa. 
Ames,  la.  Results:  Missouri  67,  Nebraska  34M, 
Iowa  State  34,  Grinnell  18,  Kansas  12}^.  Drake  6, 
Simpson  1. 

Dual  track  meet  scores:  Stanford  University  67, 
California  55,  Chicago  92,  Northwestern  43,  lUinola 
83  7-12,  Notre  Dame  51  5-12,  CarUsle  Indians  77, 
Lebanon  Valley  49,  Ohio  State  68  H.  Indiana  61 J^, 
Grinnell  70,  Drake  50,  Swarthmore  69,  Rutgers  51, 
Lafayette  91,  BuckneU  21,  Lafayette  62,  Carlisle 
Indians  42,  Chicago  83,  Notre  Dame  52,  Worcester 
Technology  76  2-3,  Boston  College  49  1-3,  North- 
western 77,  Indiana  58,  Nebraska  66,  Jtlimesota  59, 
Ohio  State  61,  Oberlin  56,  Mass.  I.  T.  78,  Brown  48, 
Springfield  T.  S.  65,  Rennselaer  Polytechnic  57, 
Swarthmore  66,  Delaware  38,  IlUnols  73  H,  Chicago 
61 M,  Lafayette  76.  Lehigh  36,  Nebraska  77,  Kan- 
sas 37,  Ohio  67,  Northwestern  67  (tie),  Penn  State 
68  1-3,   Pittsburgh    57  2-3. 

(For  best  Interscholastlc  Track  and  Field  Records 
see  page  390  of  1917  Almanac.) 
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AMATEUR    ATHLETIC   UNION    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


National  A.  A.  U.  Junior  Championships,  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  31.  Point  scores:  Illinois 
A.  C,  44;  Meadowbrook  A.  C,  Philadelphia,  30; 
Columbian  A.  C,  St.  Louia,  22;  Missouri  A.  A.,  13; 
Salem-Crescent  A.  C,  New  York,  10;  Alpha  P.  C.  C, 
New  York,  8;  University  of  Missom-i,  7;  Boston  A. 
A.,  7;  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  5;  Germantown  Boys'  Club, 
Philadelphia,  5;  Chicago  Turngemeinde,  5:  Danish- 
American  Athletic  Club,  Chicago,  3:  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  3;  Kansas  City  A.  C,  2; 
Paullst  A.  C,  New  York,  2;  Perryville  High  School. 
2;  Logan  Square  A.  C,  (Jhicago,  2;  Missouri  School 
of  Mines.  1;  Millrose  A.  C,  New  York.  1;  unat- 
tached, 29. 

Summaries:  Track  events:  100-yard  dash — Won 
by  W.  D.  Hayes,  Boston  A.  A.;  P.  J.  White.  Salem- 
Ci'escent  A.  C,  second;  Irwin  Mahl,  Columbian  A. 
C,  third;  P.  K.  Walters,  Paullst  A.  C,  fourth. 
Time — 10s.  220-yard  dash — Won  by  P.  J.  White, 
Salem-Crescent  A.  C.,;  Allen  Woodring  Meadow- 
brook  A.  C,  second;  P.  K.  Walters,  Paullst  A.  C, 
tb,ird;  L.  Murcbison,  Columbian  A.  C,  fourth. 
Time — 22  2-63.  '140-yard  dash— Woh  by  F.  J.  Shea, 
Pittsburgh  A.  A.;  Miller,  Illinois  A.  C,  second; 
O'Brien.  Loughlin  Lyceum,  third;  Smith,  Meadow- 
brook  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 603.  Mile  run — Won 
by  L.  M.  Shields,  Meadowbrook  A.  C;  Cameron, 
Illinois  A.  C,  second;  Boynton,  Germantown  Boys" 
Club,  third;  Cook,  Millrose  A.  A.,  fourth.  Time — 
4m  32  4-5s.  Flve-mlle  run — Won  by  L.  L.  Glover, 
Meadowbrook  A.  C:  B  French,  Illinois  A.  C, 
second;  C.  L.  Mollor,  Logan  Square  A.  C,  third; 
John  Probst,  Columbian  A  C,  fourth.  Time  27m 
25  3-53  Three-mile  walk — Won  by  A.  Jessup,  un- 
attached. New  York;  Albert  Parker,  Danish-Ameri- 
can A  C,  Chicago,  second;  B.  Charles  Foster,  un- 
attached, Los  Angeles,  third;  J.  Kaysing,  Colum- 
bian A.  G-  fourth.  Time— 24m.  29  3-5s,  120-yard 
high  hurdlea — Won  by  Harold  Barron,  Meadowbrook 
A.  C;  Bush,  Illinois,  second;  Renick,  Missouri,  third; 
Loffler.  Columbian  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 15  2-5s. 
(new  junior  record).  220-yard  low  hurdles — ^won  by 
Earl  Renick,  Missoiu^  UniversUy;  Dean  Lefle 
Columbian  A.  C,  second;  E.  Javaux,  Perryville 
High  School,  third;  M.  P.  Brazill,  Missouri  School 
of  Mines,  fourth  Time — 27  3-5s.  440-yard  low 
hurdles — Won  by  C.  A.  Walsh,  unattached.  New 
York;  A.  Boeddecker,  Columbian  A.  C,  second; 
George  Puchta,  Columbian  A.  C,  third.  Time — 
Im.  1  4-5s.  880-yard  run — Won  by  R.  Bechtel,  Il- 
linois A.  C;  Russell  Foster,  Meadowbrook  A.  C, 
second;  Charles  Brady,  Missouri  A.  A.,  thU'd;  W. 
F.  Harmer,  Germantown  Boys'  Club,  fourth.  Time 
— 2m.  3  3-5s.  Field  events:  Running  high  jump — 
Won  by  C.  L.  Seibert,  Chicago  Turngemeinde;  L. 
Watson,  Alpha  P.  C.  C,  second;  Walter  Whalen, 
Boston  A.  A.,  third;  E.  Gideonson,  Columbian  A. 
C  ,  fourth.  Height —  6  ft.  1  in.  (new  junior  A.  A.  U. 
record).  Running  broad  jump — Won  by  E.  F. 
Jones  Alpha,  P.  C.  C,  New  York;  W.  A.  Dowdlng, 
Illinois  A.  C,  second;  R.  S.  Grubb,  Germantown 
Boys'  Club,  third-  O.  V.  Van  Camp,  Illinois  A.  C, 
fourth.  Distance — 22  ft.  4  In.  Running  hop,  step, 
jump — Won   by  H.   Evans,   lUinola  A.   C;  Dave 


Jolmstone.  New  Orleans,  second:  L.  Labet,  Salem- 
Crescent  A.  C,  third;  P.  li.  Beanblossom,  Missouri 
A.  A.,  fourth.  Distance —  44ft.  11  in.  Pole  vault — • 
Won  by  E.  Knourek,  Illinois  A.  C;  Sweeney, 
Meadowbrook  A.  C,  second;  Childs,  Columbian  A. 
C.  third.  Height— 12  ft.  5?i  in.  (New  Junior 
record.)  16-pound  hammer  throw — Won  by  J.  J. 
Shanahan,  Illinois  A.  C,  with  128  ft.  9.5  in.;  Ben- 
jamin F.  Sherman,  New  York,  unattached,  127  ft. 
5.9  in.,  second;  H.  C.  Franz,  Illinois  A.  C,  123  ft.  11 
in.,  third,  L.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Kansas  City  A.  C,  ll4  ft. 
9)4  in.,  fourth.  Discus  throw — Won  by  W.  H. 
Boehm,  Missouri  A.  A,;  Richard  Kremer,  Wash- 
ington, second;  P.  F.  O'Connor,  unattached.  New 
York,  third;  R.  Deeds,  Colurabian  A.  C,  fourth. 
Distance — 119  ft.  Vs  in.  16-pound  shot  put — Woa 
by  Loud,  Missouri  A.  A.,  Elsey,  New  York,  second; 
Hawes,  Illinois  A.  C,  third;  Barnes,  Kansas  City 
A.  C,  fourth.  Distance — 42  ft.  11^  in.  56-pound 
weight  throwing — Won  by  H.  Tycer,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Al  Hurd,  Columbian  A.  C,  second;  P.  Mc- 
Entire,  Illinois  A.  C,  third;  B.  F.  Sherman,  New 
York,  unattached,  fourth.  Distance — 28  ft.  3  in. 
JaveUn  throw — Won  by  Howard  Berry,  Meadow- 
brook A.  C;  Milton  Anier,  Illinois  A.  C,  second; 
R.  Thompson,  Illinois  A.  C,  third;  R.  Deeds,  Co- 
lumbian A.  C,  fourth.     Distance — 164  ft.  9  in. 

National  A.  A.  U.  Senior  Championships,  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo,,  September  1.  Point  score:  Chicago 
A.  A.,  60;  lUinois  A.  C,  23;  Boston  A.  A.,  15;  Mill- 
rose  A.  A.,  New  York,  14;  Kansas  City  A.  C.,  10; 
Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York,  10;  Meadowbrook 
A,  C,  Philadelphia,  8;  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  7;  New 
York  A.  C,  5;  Toronto  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  5;  Brigham 
Young  University,  Salt  Lake  City,  5;  Alpha  P.  C.  C, 
New  York,  4;  Long  Island  A.  C,  3;  Chicago  Turn- 
verein,  3;  Salem-Crescent  A.  C,  New  York,  3; 
Missouri  A.  A.,  St.  Louis,  3;  United  States  Marines, 
3;  Multnomah  A.  C,  Portland,  Ore.,  2;  Dorchester 
Club,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  2;  University  of  Missouri, 
1;  unattached,  18. 

Summaries,  track  events:  One-mile  run — Won  by 
Jole  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C;  E.  H.  Fall,  Chicago  A.  A., 
second;  C.  J.  Stout,  Chicago  U.,  third;  George  Benish, 
Chicago  A.  A.,  fourth.  Time  4m.  18s.  440-yard  run 
— Won  by  F.  Shea,  Pittsburgh  A.  C:  G.  W.  Der- 
nell,  Boys'  Club,  New  York,  second:  Earl  Eby, 
Chicago  A.  A.,  third;  W.  A.  Miller.  Illinois  A.  C, 
fourth.  Time — 49  3-53.  120-yard  hurdles — Won  by 
H.  E.  Barron,  Meadowbrook  A.  C,  Philadelphia; 
Waldo  Ames,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second;  W.  A.  Savage, 
Boston  A.  A.,  third;  F.  E.  Loomis,  Chicago  A.  A., 
fourth.  Time — 153.  3-mlle  walk — Won  by  George 
Gouldlng,  Toronto  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  William  Plant,  Long 
Island  A.  C,  second;  Alex  Jessup,  unattached.  New 
York,  third;  Alex  Seller,  Chicago  A.  A„  fourth. 
Time — 21m.  15  l-5s.  440- yard  Tow  hurdles— Won 
by  Floyd  Smart,  Chicago  A.  A.;  L.  Meanlx,  Boston 
A.  A.,  second;  Walter  Hummell,  Multnomah  A.  C, 
third;  C.  A.  Walsh,  unattached.  New  York,  lourth, 
Thne — 54  4-5s.  100-yard  dash — Won  by  A,  E. 
Ward,  Chicago  A.  A.;  Irwin  Mahl,  Columbian  A, 
C,  St.  Louis,  second;  W.  D.  Hayes,  Boston  A.  A„ 
third:  Jaol£  Scholtz.  Missouri  U.,  fourth.    Time— 
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10  l-5s.  220-yard  low  hurdles — Won  by  F.  F. 
lioomis,  Chicago  A.  A.;  W.  A.  Savage,  Boston  A.  A., 
second;  H.  E.  Barron,  Meadowbrook  A.  C,  third; 
Waldo  Ames,  Chicago  A.  A.,  fourth.  Time — 24  4-53. 
220-yard  dash — A.  E.  Ward,  Chicago  A.  A.,  first; 
P.  J.  White,  Salem-Crescent,  second;  G.  W.  Fur- 
nell,  Boys'  Club,  New  Yorlc,  tliird;  D.  L.  Pepperd, 
Illinois  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 22  l-5s.  5-mile  run 
— Oharles  Pores,  Millrose  A.  A.,  first;  Willie  Kyro- 
nen.  MJIirose  A.  A.,  second;  James  Hannlgan,  Dor- 
chester Club,  third;  Nick  Gianokapolis,  Millrose  A. 
A.,  fourth.  Time — 26m.  26  2-5s.  Running  hle;h 
jump — Clinton  Larsen,  Brlgham  Young  University, 
first;  Charles  Seibert,  Chicago  Turuverein,  gecind; 
Walter  Whlane,  Boston  A.  A.,  third;  L.  Watson, 
Alpha  P.  C.  C.  fourth.  Height— 6  ft.  2H  in.  Half^ 
mile  run — Mike  De  Vanney,  Chicago  A.  A.,  first; 
Lieut.  John  Overton,  United  States  Marines,  second; 
Joie  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C,  third;  A.  A.  Schardt,  Chi- 
cago A.  A.,  fourth.  Time — Im.  57s.  Field  events: 
Discus  throw — Won  by  Arlie  Mucks,  Chicago  A.  A.; 
A.  Brundage,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second;  Lee  Talbotl, 
Kansas  City  A.  C,  third;  Boehm,  Missouri  A.  A., 
fourth.  Distance — 140  ft.  H  in.  Pole  vault — Won 
by  Ed.  Knourek,  Illinois  A.  C;  Mark  Wright,  Bos- 
ton A.  A.,  second;  Carl  Buck,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third; 
Louis  Masters,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  fourth.  Height — 
12  ft.  9  in.  16-pound  hammer  throw— Won  by  Pat 
Ryan,  Irish-American  A.  C;  Lee  Talbott,  Kansas 
City  A.  C,  second;  B.  F.  Sherman,  unattached.  New 
York,  third;  J.  J.  Shanahan,  Illinois  A.  C,  fourth. 
Distance — 168  ft.  7!4  in.  Running  broad  jump — 
Woiv  by  Joe  Irish,  Chicago  A.  A.;  E.  F.  Jones,  Alpha 
P.  C.  C  ,  second;  Sherman  Landers,  Chicago  A.  A., 
third;  Louis  McMaster,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  fourth. 
Distance — 22  ft.  4  4-5  in.  16-pound  shot  put — 
Won  by  Arlie  Mucks,  Chicago  A.  A.;  Lee  Talbott, 
Kansas  City  A.  C,  second;  Gus  Loud,  Missouri  A. 
A.,  third;  H.  S.  Elsey,  unattached.  New  York, 
fourth.  Distance — 45  ft.  lOfi  in.  Throwing  56- 
pound  weight — P.  J.  Ryan,  Irish-American  A.  C, 
first;  Tyous,  St.  Louis-Mississippi,  second;  Lee  Tal- 
bott, Kansas  City  A.  C,  third:  J.  J.  Shanahan, 
lUinoLs  A.  C.,  fourth.  Distance — 33  ft.  3  In.  Javelin 
throw— George  Bronder,  unattached,  New  York, 
first;  James  Lincoln,  unattached.  New  York,  second: 
M.  Angler,  Illinois  A.  C,  third;  J.  H.  Berry,  Meadow- 
brook  A.  C.  fourth.  Distance — 154  ft.  fi  in.  Hop. 
step  and  jump — Dan  A.  Hearne.  Illinois  A.  C,  first; 
C.  E.  JaQuit,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second;  Sherman  Lan- 
ders, Chicago  A.  A.,  third;  Dave  Johnson,  New 
Orleans,  fourth.     Distance — 47  ft.  8  in. 

National  A.  A.  U.  All-Round  Championships, 
held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  3.  Final  stand- 
ing on  point  basis:  I.  H.  Goehtz,  Chicago  A.  A., 
6702.166;  L.  J.  Karimo,  Young  Men's  Club,  Detroit, 
5577.46;  Patrick  O'Connor,  unattached.  New  York, 
540'9.039:  C.  E.  Buck,  Chicago  A.  A.,  5026.666;  Fred 
Kelly,  Los  Angeles  A.  A.,  5011.13;  Nathan  Tycer, 
St.  Stanislaus  Club,  Bay  St.  Louis,  4925.426;  Avery 
Brundage,  Chicago  A.  A.,  4542.50;  Harold  Barron, 
Meadowbrook  A.  A.,  Philadelphia,  3473.52;  Louis 
McMastens,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  2750.42.  Summaries: 
100-yard  dash — Run  in  three  heats,  with  three  con- 
testants in  each  heat — Winners  of  heats:  Hai'old 
Barron,  Meadowbrook  A.  C,  Philadelphia,  time, 
10  3-5s,  points  790;  Louis  McMasters,  Pittsburgh 
A.  C.  time  10  3-5s,  score  790;  L.  Karimo,  Detroit 
Young  Men's  Order,  time  10  3-5s.,  points  784.  Other 
scores:  H.  Goelitz,  Chicago  A.  A.,  783;  Fred  Kelly, 
Los  Angoles  A.  C,  783;  C.  E.  Buck,  Chicago  A.  A., 
769;  P.  F.  O'Connor,  unattached.  New  York,  706; 
Nathan  Tycer,  St.  Stanislaus  Club,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss.,  741;  Avery  Brundage,  Clucago  A.  A.,  734. 
880-yard  wallc — Brundage,  Chicago  A.  A.,  won,  score 
738  points:  O'Connor,  unattached.  New  York,  727; 
Goelitz,  Chicago  A.  A.,  700;  Karimo,  Young  Men's 
Order,  Detroit,  638;  Barron,  Meadowbrook  A.  C, 
625;  Buck,  Chicago  A.  A.,  624;  Kelly,  Los  Angeles 
A  C,  602;  Tycer,  Stanislaus  Club.  Bay  St.  Lo\iis, 
697;  McMasters.  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  417.  Time— 3m. 
64  4-5s.  16-pound  shot  put — Karimo,  Young  Men's 
Order,  Detroit,  won,  691.52  points;  Brundage.  Chi- 
cago A.  A.,  684.48;  Goelitz,  Chicago  A.  A.,  586.56; 
Kelly,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  575.04;  O'Connor,  unat- 
tached. New  York,  545.60;  Buck,  Chicago  A.  A., 
637.92;  Barron,  Meadowbrook  A.  C,  Philadelphia, 
377.92;  Tycer,  Stanislaus  Club,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss., 
602.72;  McMasters,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  373.44.  Dis- 
tanc&— 40  ft.  ll>i  in.    Hammer  throw — Brundage, 


Chicago  A.  A.,  first,  445.33  points:  Tycer,  Stanislaus 
387.836:  O'Connor,  unattached.  New  York,  365.162; 
GoeUtz,  CMcaao  A.  A.,  345.336;  Kelly.  Los  Angeles 
A.  C,  339.67;  Buck,  Chicago  A.  A.,  144.426;  Karimoi 
Young  Men's  Order,  Detroit,  111.67;  McMasters, 
Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  17.002:  Barron,  Meadowbrook  A, 
C,  nothing.  Distance — 120  ft.  2  in.  Running  Iiigb 
jump — Buck,  Chicago  A.  A.,  won,  height  68  in., 
score  638  points;  Goelitz,  Chicago  A.  A.;  Barron, 
Meadowbrook  A.  C,;  Brundage,  Chicago  A.  A.; 
Kerimo,  Young  Men's  Order,  Detroit,  and  Tycer. 
Stanislaus,  Bay  St. ,  Louis,  all  tied  at  66  in.,  574 
pointy;  McMasters,  Pif-sburgh  A.  A.,  510  points; 
O'Connor,  unattached.  New  York,  446;  Kelly,  Loa 
Angeles  A.  C,  382.  56-pound  weight — Tycer,  St. 
Stanislaus,  won,  score  458.87  points;  O'Connor,  un- 
attached. New  York,  455.87;  Goelitz,  Chicago  A. 
A.,  317.87;  Brundage,  Chicago  A.  A., .287.63;  Kelly, 
Los  Angeles  A.  C,  237.62;  Kerimo,  Young  Men's 
Order,  Detroit,  146.87;  Buck,  Chicago  A.  A.,  116.12; 
McMasters,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  and  Barron,  Meadow- 
brook A.  C,  did  not  compete.  Distance — ^25  ft.  6  in. 
120-yard  high  hm-dles^Karimo,  Young  Men'a 
Order,  Detroit,  and  Barron,  Meadowbrook  A.  C, 
tied  for  first,  time  16s.,  score  790  points;  Goelitz, 
Chicago  A.  A.,  740;  O'Connor,  unattached.  New 
York,  640;  Buck,  Chicago  A.  A.,  585:  Tycer,  Stanis- 
laus, 446;  Kelly,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  700;  Brundage, 
Ctiicago  A.  A.,  and  McMasters,  Pittsburgh  A.  A., 
nothing:  Brundage  disqualified  for  knocking  down 
three  hurdles.  Pole  vault — Buck,  Cliicago  A.  A., 
won,  score  847:  McMasters,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  643; 
GoeUtz,  Chicago  A.  A.,  561.40;  Karimo,  Young 
Men's  Order,  Detroit,  620.60;  KeUy,  Los  Angeles 
A.  C,  398.20;  Barron,  Meadowbrook  A.  C,  316; 
O'Connor,  unattached.  New  York,  398.20;  Tycer, 
Stanislaus,  442.9:  Brundage,  Chicago  A.  A.,  429. 
Height — 12  ft.  3  in.  Running  broad  jump — Kerimo, 
Young  Men's  Order,  won,  score  812.20  points;  Buck, 
Chicago  A.  A.,  688;  Brundage,  Chicago  A.  A.,  630.40; 
Kelly,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  579.20;  O'Connor,  unat- 
tached. New  York,  611.20;  Tycer,  Stanislaus,  560: 
Goelitz,  Chicago  A.  A.,  558.40  Distance — 22  ft.  2 
in.  Mile  run — O'Connor,  unattached.  New  York, 
won,  score  674:  Karimo,  Young  Men's  Order,  544; 
Kefly.  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  514.40;  Buck,  Chicago  A. 
A.,  77.2;  Goelitz,  Chicago  A.  A..  535.60;  Tycer, 
Stanislaus,  250.    Time — 5m.  24  2-s. 

National  A.  A.  U.  Relay  Championships,  held  a* 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  3.  Results:  Quarter 
mile — Chicago  A.  A.,  first  (Landers,  Holt,  Eby  and 
Ward);  Columbian  A.  C.  St.  Louis,  second  (Mur- 
chison,  Boedecker,  Bechtold  and  Mahl);  Meadow- 
brook Club,  third  (Smith,  Trout,  Woodring  and 
Meredith).  Time  44s.  Half  mile — Chicago  A.  A., 
first  (Landers,  Loomis,  Smart,  Ward) :  Meadowbrook 
Club,  .second  (Woodring,  Barry,  Smith,  Meredith); 
Columbian  A.  C,  third  (Murchison,  Bochtold,  Lef- 
fler,  Mahl).  Time — Im.  29  3-5s.  One  mile— 
Meadowbrook  Club,  first  (Trout,  Barry,  Smith, 
Meredith) ;  Chicago  A.  A.,  second  (Ward,  Fall,  Eby, 
Smart).  Time — 3m.  233.  Two-mile — Chicago  A.  A., 
first  (Shardt,  Smart,  Eby,  Fall) ;  Meadowbrook  Club, 
second  (E.  M.  Shields,  Glover,  Foster,  L.  H.  Shields); 
Millrose  Club,  third  (Giauakopoulos,  Cook,  Pores, 
Devanney).  Time — 8m.  6  3-5s.  Four-mile — Chi- 
cago A.  A.,  first  (Marceau,  A.  Shardt,  H.  Stack,  E. 
H.  Fall) ;  Millrose  A.  A.,  Brooklyn,  second  (Charles 
Pores,  Nick  Giauakopoulos,  W.  Kyronen,  M.  A.  De- 
vanney).   Time — 18m.  47  l-5s. 

National  A.  A.  U.  Junior  Indoor  Championships, 
held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  1.  Point  scores: 
New  York  A.  C.,  31;  Ferguson  A.  C,  Buffalo,  15, 
Millrose  A.  C,  11;  National  A.  C,  Buffalo,  10;  Long 
Island  A.  C,  8;  Poly  Prep.,  Brooklyn,  6;  Salem- 
Crescent  A.  C.,  6;  Irish-American  A.  C,  6:  Cornell 
University,  5;  Maryland  State  University,  5;  Morn- 
ingside  A.  C,  3;  Glencoe  A.  C,  3;  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, 2.  Summaries:  300-yard  run — Won  by  G.  W. 
Dernell,  Boys'  Club,  New  York;  C.  H.  Brandt,  Fer- 
guson A.  C,  Buffalo,  second:  Otto  Moesch,  Fergu- 
son A.  C,  Buffalo,  third:  Pete  White,  Salem-Crescent 
A.  C,  New  York,  fourth.  Time — 32  l-5s.  Two- 
mile  run — Won  by  Casper  Scheffer,  Long  Island  A. 
C;  J.  D.  Bell,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  J.  F.  O'Neill, 
Boston  A.  A.,  third:  D.  D.  Joyce,  Ferguson  A.  C, 
Buffalo,  fourth.  Time — 9m.  53s.  Running  high 
jump — Won  by  A.  F.  Roberts,  unattached,  Syra- 
cuse, with  5  ft.  8  in.;  Ralph  Runyon,  New  York  A. 
I  C,  second;  H.  S.  Murphy,  Pittsburgh  A.  C,  third; 
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Thomas  Downey,  Irish-American  A.  A.,  New  York, 
fourth.  16-pound  shot  put — Won  by  James  Moore, 
New  York  A.  C,  with  40  ft.  10 J4  In.;  D.  Rosenberg, 
Glencoe  A.  C.,  New  York,  second;  A.  H.  Schultze, 
.Syracuse  University,  third;  H.  E.  Elsey,  unat- 
tached. New  York,  fourth.  One-mile  bicycle  lap  race 
— Won  by  R.  J.  Gronkowski,  National  A.  C,  New 
York;  E.  F.  Bundt,  Alpha  Fraternity  Circle,  second; 
C.  F.  Muth,  unattached,  tlilrd.  Time — 2m.  13  3-53. 
Seventy-yard  high  hurdles — -Won  by  John  Watt, 
Cornell  University;  G.  R.  Blackmore,  Alma  A.  C, 
Buffalo,  second.  All  others  disqualified.  Time — 
9  3-5s.  Standing  broad  jump— Won  by  Sam  Kron- 
man,  Irish-American  A.  C,  NeW  York;  with  10  ft. 
3!4  in.;  Ted  Clark,  Poly  Prep.  School,  Brooklyn, 
second;  James  Houlahan,  New  York  A.  C,  third; 
C  Crippen,  Salem-Cresceut  A.  C,  fourth.  ,  1,000- 
yard  run — Won  by  Matty  Geis,  Mlllrose  A.  A\,  New 
York;  Charles  A.  Ten  Eyck,  New  York  A. C,  second; 
Matty  Golden,  Fordham  University,  third;  A.  H. 
Dolder,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  fourth.  Time — 2m. 
28s.  60-yard  dash — Won  by  Brooke  Brewer,  Mary- 
land State  University;  W.  F.  Lochnicht,  Ferguson 
A.  C,  Buffalo,  second;  Bernie  Wefers,  Jr.,  New  York 
A.  C,  third.  Time — 6  3-5s.  Two-mile  walii — Won 
by  William  McFadden,  New  York  A.  C;  Frank 
Keiser,  Mornlngside  A.  C,  New  York,  second;  A. 
Jessup,  unattached.  New  York,  third;  J.  A.  Graham, 
Jr.,  Oascabel  A.  C,  Buffalo,  fourth.  Time— 15m. 
193.  600-yard  run — Won  by  C.  H.  Brandt,  Fergu- 
son A.  C,  Buffalo;  F.  Whalen,  New  York  A.  C, 
second;  W.  Powe,  Alpha  P.  C.  C,  New  York,  third; 
Fred  Safarowlc,  MiUrose  A.  C,  New  York,  fourth. 
Time — Im.  15  2-5s.  Standing  high  jump — Won  by 
Charles  Crippen,  Salem-Crescent  A.  C,  New  York, 
with  4  ft.  Sii  In.;  Ted  Clark.  Poly  Prep.,  Brooklyn, 
second;  Bernie  Wefers,  Jr.,  New  York  A.  C,  third; 
James  Houlahan,  unattached,  Now  York,  fourth. 
Five-mile  run — Won  by  Charles  Pores,  Mlllrose  A. 
C..  New  York;  J.  W.  Plant,  Long  Island  A.  C, 
second;  James  Caughery,  Pittsburgh  A.  C,  third;  H. 
Schuster,  Swedish  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 26m. 
43  3-5s.  One-mile  bicycle  race,  handicap — Won  by 
J.  W.  Houck,  National  A.  C,  Buffalo  (90  yards);  C. 
F.  Muth,  unattached  (35  yards),  second;  J.  J.  Gib- 
bons, Buffalo  (85  yards),  third;  L.  F.  Schreck  (50 
yards),  lourth.  Time — 2m.  128.  Medley  race 
championship  (Wi  miles)— Won  by  Illinois  A.  C; 
Boston  A.  A.,  second;  New  York  A.  C,  third;  Mill- 
rose  A.  A.,  New  York,  lourth.    Time — 9m.  50s. 

National  A.  A.  U.  Senior  Indoor  Championships, 
held  at  New  York,  March  17.  Point  scores:  Chicago 
A.  A..  37;  New  York  A.  C,  2C;  Irish-American  A. 
C  ,  New  York,  22;  Mlllrose  A.  C,  New  York,  8; 
Boston  A.  A.,  7;  Holy  Cross  College,  5;  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 5;  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago,  5;  Meadowbrook  A. 
C,  Philadelphia,  5;  Dartmouth  College,  5;  Prince- 
ton University,  4;  Maryland  State  College,  3;  Long 
Island  A.  C,  2;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  3; 
Syracuse  University.  1.  Summaries:  Five-mile  run 
— Won  by  Heywood  Holden,  New  York  A.  C; 
Willie  Kyronen,  MiUrose  A.  A.,  second;  Charles 
Pores,  Mlllrose,  third.  Time — 25m.  35  4-53.  70-yard 
high  hurdles,  Metropolitan  Championship— Won  by 
Arthus  Engles,  New  York  A.  C;  Fred  S.  Murray, 


C,  fourth.  Time — 9  3-5s.  1 , 000-yard  run — Won  by 
John  W.  Overton,  Yale  University;  Jole  Ray  Illinola 
A.  C,  second;  David  S.  Caldwell,  Boston  A.  A., 
third;  J.  J.  O'Brien,  Victrlx  C.  C,  Philadelphia, 
fourth.  Time — 2ra.  14s.  (New  indoor  world's 
record.)  60-yard  dash — Won  by  J.  G.  Loomis,  Chi- 
cago A.  A.;  Brooke  Brewer,  Maryland  State  College, 
second;  Joe  Irish,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third;  Bernlo 
Wefers,  Jr.,  New  York  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 6  2-68., 
equalling  record.  Ifi-uound  sliot  put — Won  by 
Patrick  McDonald,  Irish-American  A.  C,  47  ft.  7H 
in.;  H.  G.  Cann,  New  York  A.  C,  45  ft.  1  Ji  in., 
second;  Douglass  Sinclair,  Princeton  University,  43 
ft.  23 Ji  in.,  third;  Fred  S.  Murray,  New  York  A.  C. 
41  ft.'  IM  In.,  fourth.  Two-mile  run— V/cn  by  John 
W.  Ryan.  Boston  A.  A.;  Sydney  Leslie,  unattached. 
New  York,  second;  B.  French,  Illinois  A.  C,  Chi- 
cago, third.  Time — 10m.  4  l-5s.  Only  three  fin- 
ished. 70-yard  high  hurdles,  final  h-:.t — Won  bv 
Earl  J.  Thomson.  Dartmouth  Col'p<»e;  Arthur 
Engels.  New  York  A.  C.  second;  Fred  3  Murray, 
New  York  A.  C,  third;  C.  R.  Erdman,  Jr..  Prince- 
ton, fourth.  Time — 9  2-5s.  Two-mile  walk — Won 
by  R.  Remer.  New  York  A.  C;  Joseph  Pearman, 
New  York  A.  C,  second;  W.  P.  Lant,  Long  Island 

A.  C,  third;  W.  MacFadden.  New  York  A.  C. 
fourth.  Time — 13m.  59  l-5s.  300-yard  run,  fiua! 
heat — Won  by  Andrew  B.  Kelly,  Holy  Cross;  Sher- 
man Landers,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second;  Thomas  F. 
Lennon,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  third;  William 

B.  Moore,  Princeton,  fourth.  Time — 31  2-5s.  (New 
world's  Indoor  record.)  Standing  high  jump — Won 
by  William  Taylor,  Irish-American  A.  (J.,  5  f  ■.  2J^ 
in.;  Joe  Irish,  Chicago  A.  A.,  5  ft.  1  H  in.  (after  a  tie), 
second;  S.  Kronman,  Irish-American  A.  C.,  5  ft.  \}4 
in.,  thh-d;  D.  H.  Buhler,  Bronx  Church  House.  4  ft. 
im  in.,  fourth.  600-yard  run — Won  by  Earl  W. 
Eby,  Chicago  A.  A.;  James  E.  ("Ted")  Meredith. 
Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadelphia,  second;  Joseph  T, 
Higgins,    Irish-American   A.   C,    New   York,   third; 

C.  A.  Peterson,  Syracuse  University,  fourth.  Time 
— Im.  14  1-53.  Standing  broad  Jump — Won  by  J. 
C.  Hoskins,  Chicago  A.  A.,  10  ft.  7M  in.;  M.  Taylor, 
Irish-American  A.  C,  10  ft.  3H  in.,  second;  S. 
Kronman,  Irish-American  A.  C.  10  ft.  3  in.,  third; 
Joe  Irish,  Chicago  A.  A.,  10  ft.  2M  In.,  fourth. 
Running  high  jump — Won  by  J.  G.  Loomis,  Chicago 
A.  A.,  6  ft.  2  In.;  Egon  Erlckson,  Irish- American  A, 
C,  6  ft.,  second;  Joe  Irish,  Chicago  A.  A.,  5  ft.  11  in., 
third,  Walter  Whalen,  Boston  A.  A.,  5  ft.  9  In.. 
fourth.  Medley  relay  race  (1  Va  miles) — Won  by 
Chicago  A.  A.  (Loomis,  Landers,  Campbell  ana 
Eby);  MiUrose  A.  A.,  second;  Meadowbrook  Club, 
Philadelphia,  third;  New  York  A.  C,  lourth.  Time 
—7m.  49  1-53. 

FAR  EASTERN  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 
Far  Eastern  Olympic  Games,  held  at  Toklo, 
Japan,  May  8-15.  Point  scores:  Japan.  126; 
Philli  pines.  78;  China.  48.  Japanese  athletes  scored 
in  twenty-four  of  the  thirty-three  contests  and 
games  which  included  track,  field,  bicycle,  swlm- 
ing.  baseball,  football,  tennis,  basketball,  etc.  The 
Filipinos  were  placed  in  eighteen  events  and  the 
Chinese  in  eleven.  The  Japanese  won  the  baseball 
competition;  the  Chinese  the  football  and  volley 
baU  contests,  and  the  Filipinos  were  first  in  basket* 
ban. 


New  York  A.  C,  second;  Eugene  B.  Sanger,  New 
Yorls  A.  C,  third;  John  O'Leary,  Irish-American  A. 

LONG  DISTANCE  CHAMPIONSHIP  AND  MARATHON  RACES. 

Pennant  A.  O.   Marathon,  New  York,   February     Kyronen,  Ih.  7m.  2.5s.;  C.  Pores,  Ih.  7m.  57s, 
22  (26  Miles) — H.  fechuster,  2h.  40m.  25s.;  H.  Lucas, 
2h.  44m.  18s.;  A.  Roth.  2h.  48m.  40s. 

St.  Alphonsus  A.  A.  Road.  Race.  Boston,  Mass., 
March  31  (10  Miles)— E.  F.  Starr,  49m.  lOs.;  P.  F. 
Bentlev,  51m.  10s.;  J.  C.  Taylor,  51m.  16s. 

Boston  A.  A.  Marathon,  Boston,  Mass.,  April  19 
(25  Miles)— W.  J.  Kennedy,  2h.  28m.  37  l-5s.;  S. 
H.  Hatch,  2h.  30m.  10  l-5s.;  C..H.  De  Mar.  2h. 
31m.  5s. 

Evening  MaU  Marathon,  New  York,  May  12  (12 
Miles) — H.     Kolchmainen,     Ih.     7m.     11  4-5s.;     V 


Amateur  Athletic  Union  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion Junior  Cross  Country  Championship  Run.  New 
York.  May  19  (6  Miles)— E.  Mayo,  33m.  54s.;  V. 
Voteretsas.  34m.  30s.;  O.  Laakso,  34ra.  37s. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  Metropolitan  Assoaia^ 
tion  Senior  Cross  Country  Run,  New  York,  May  26 
(6  Miles) — C.  Pores,  32m.  59s.;  V.  Voteretsas,  33m. 
Ss.:  E.  Mayo.  33  m.  16s. 

Scotch  Caledonian  Club  Marathon,  Boston  Mass., 
Au"iist  4  (13!^  Miles) — C.  De  Mar,  Ih.  31m.  33s.; 
G.  Lunff>-  -•  A.  Roth.  . 


DOC    RACING    IN    1917. 


Febeoary  3 — St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Winnipeg  X^  St. 
Paul  Race,  509  H  miles,  won  by  Albert  CampbeU; 
second,  William  Grayson;  third,  Joe  Metcalf. 

February  23 — Nome,  Alaslca,  26  mile  sprint 
race,  won  by  Fred.  Ayer.   Time — Ih.  55m.  46a. 


March  11 — Nome.  Alaska,  Solomon  Derby,  64 
miles,  won  by  Fred  Ayer.    Time — 5h.  57m.  04s. 

April  14 — Nome,  Alaska,  All-Alaska  Sweepstakes, 
Nome  to  Candle  and  return,  412  miles,  won  by 
Leonard  Seppala  (Siberian  wolfhounds) ;  second* 
Victor  Anderson  (malamuts).   Time — 113h.  34m. 
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WINNERS    OF   IMPORTANT   EVENTS. 

METROPOLITAN    HANDICAP,    BELMONT   PARK. 
(Distance,  1  mile.) 


Year. 


Owner,  W  inner,  Second,  and  Tliird. 


Time. 


Value. 


1905t...  { 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916   . . . . 
1917 


R.  Keene's  Sysonby,  >  ,-,„,„„•_,  r-;,., 
Ricliards  Race  King,  ( <-oioniai  uui 


James 

O.  L.  Richard'; 

J.  A.  Dralie's  Grupple,  Dandelion,  Oxford . 

J.  H.  Mccormick's  Glorifler,  Okenit«.  Uoseben : . 

B.  Schreiber's  Jack  AtlUn,  Restigouchc,  Don  Gieole 

S.  C.  Hilareth's  King  James,  Fnyette,  Juggler 

Oneck  Stable's  Fashion  I'late,  Prince  Imperial,  Jack  Atkin 

H.  P.  Whitney's  Wiuak  iiroom  H.,  G.  M.  Miller,  Sam  Jackson. 

C.  H.  Robblns's  Buskin,  Figinny,  Rock  View 

Aug.  Belmont'3  Strortiboll,  Sharpshootei-,  Flying  Fairy 

H.  C.  Hallenbeck's  Tlie  Finn,  Stromboli,  Spur: . 

R.  T.  Wilson,  Jr.'a  Ormesdale,  Spur,  Borrow* ■■■.;■.. '. ; 


1.41  3-5 

1.39 
1.40  4-5 

1.38  3-5 
1.40 
1.37  4-5 
1.39 
1.37  4-5 
1 .  39  4-5 
1.38 

1.39  1-5 


$9,230 
10,850 
10,570 
9.620 
3,875 
6,000 
2,600 
2,500 
2,350 
2,7503 
3.850 


t  Dead  heat. 


THE    FUTURITY,    SHEEPSHEAD    BAY. 
(Distance,  6  furlongs.) 


Year. 


1904..    .. 

1905 

i90o 

•907 

i908 

1909 

1910* 

1913*.  . .  . 

1914* 

1915t.... 
1916t . . . . 
1917 


Owner,  Winner,  Second,  and  Third. 


H.  B.  Duryea's  Artful,  Tradition.  Sysonby 

Ormondale  Stable's  Ormondale,  Timber,  Belmere. . . 
W.  Lakeland's  Electioneer,  Pope  Joan,  De  Mund. . . 
James  R.  Keene's  Colin,  Bar  None.  Chapultepec.  . . , 
James  R.  Keene'a  Maskette,  Sir  Martin,  Helmet.  .  . , 
James  R.  Keene's  Sweep.  Candleberry,  Grasmere. . . , 

S.  C.  Hildreth's  Novelty,  Bashti,  Love  Not 

H.  P.  Whitney's  Pennant,  Southern  Maid,  Addie  M. 

Quincy  Stable's  Trolan,  Kaskaskla.  Harry  Junior 

L.  S.  'Thompson's  Thunderer,  Bromo,  Achievement . . 

R.  T.  Wilson's  Campfii-e,  Rickety.  Skeptic 

G.  W.  Loft's  Papp,  Escoba,  Rosie  O'Grady 


Time. 


1.11  4-5 
1.11  4-5 
1 . 13  3-5 
1.11  1-5 
1.11  1-6 

1.11  4-5 

1.12  1-5 
1.15 

1 . 16  4-6 
1.11  4-5 

1.13  4-5 
1.12 


Value, 


$42,880 
38,680 
37.270 
24.830 
24.985 
25.710 
10.000 
16.000 
16.010 
23,455 
17,34 
16.45 


*  Run  at  Saratoga,    t  Kun  at  Belmont  Park. 


BROOKLYN   HANDICAP.    GRAVESEND. 
(Distance.  IM  miles.) 


Year. 


Owner.  Winner,  Second,  and  Third. 


Time. 


Value. 


1905. . . 
1906. .  .  - 
1907. .  . . 
1908. . . . 
1909. .  . . 
1910.... 
1913*.  .. 
1914*.  .  . 
1915*. . . 
1916t. .. 
1917t . . . 


James  R.  Keene's  Delhi,  Ostrich.  Graziallo 

J.  W.  Fuller's  Tokalon,  Dandelion.  The  Picket 

James  R.  Keene's  Superman.  Beacon  Light.  Nealon 

James  R.  Keene's  Celt,  Fair  Play,  Master  Robert 

S.  C.  Hildreth's  King  James,  Restigouche,  Celt 

S.  C.  Hildreth's  Fltz  Herbert,  Olambala,  Prince  Imperial 

H.  P.  Whitney's  Whisk  Broom  II.,  G.  M.  Miller,  Sam  Jackson. 

R.  J.  Mackenzie's  Buckhorn,  Buskin,  Rock  View 

R.  T.  Wilson's  Tartar,  Roamer,  Borrow 

A .  Belmont's  Friar  Rock,  Pennant,  Slumber  II 

H.  P.  Whitney's  Borrow,  Regret,  Old  Rosebud 


2.06  2-6 

$16,800 

2.05  3-5 

15.800 

2.09 

16.800 
19.760 

2.04  1-5 

2.04 

3,850 

2.05  3-5 

6.000 

2.03  2-5 

3.025 

2.08 

3.350 

1.50  3-5t 

3.950 

1.50 

3.850 

1.49  2-5 

4,850 

*  Run  at  Belmont  Park.  L.  I.    t  1915  distance,  1 H  miles,     t  Aciueduct. 


Not  run  since  1910. 


BRIGHTON  HANDICAP,  BRIGHTON  BEACH. 

For  previous  winners  see  1917  Almanac. 

EXCELSIOR    HANDICAP.    JAMAICA. 

(Distance,  1  1-16  miles.) 


Year. 


Owner,  Winner,  Second,  and  Third. 


Time. 


Value. 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1915. 
1917. 


W.  C.  Whitney's  Blackstock,  Heno,  Yellow  Tail 

F.  R.  Doctor's  Rostand,  Red  Knight,  Lord  Badge 

Albemarle  Stable's  Santa  Catalina,  Rapid  Water,  Sinister 

Newcastle  Stable's  Merry  Lark,  Ormonde's  Right,  Eugenia  Biu-cb. 

T.  D.  Sullivan's  Dr.  Gardner.  Glorifler,  Cairngorm .• 

Newcastle  Stable's  McCarter.  Jack  Atkln,  Rifleman 

Not  run 

G.  W.  Helfner's  Guy  Fisher,  Payette,  Arasee 

J.  W.  Messervy's  Addie  M.,  Stromboli,  Short  Grass 

Andrew  Miller's  Roamer.  Borrow,  Old  Koenig 


CARTER   HANDICAP.    AQUEDUCT. 
(Distance,  7  furlongs,  not  run  In  1909,  1911-1913.) 


Year. 


1904 

1905. .  . . 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1910.... 
1914.. .. 

1915 

1916 

1917..., 


Owner,  Winner,  Second,  and  Third. 


N.  Bennington's  Beldame.  Peter  Paul,  Wotan 

Sydney  Paget's  Ormonde's  Right,  Roseben,  Little  Em .  .  . , 

D.  C.  Johnson's  Roseben,  Southern  Cross,  Red  Knight. . . 

J.  H.  Mccormick's  Gloritier,  Roseben,  Don  Diego 

B.  Schreiber's  Jack  Atkin,  Red  River,  Chapultepec 

John  W.  Schorr's  Gretna  Green,  Alfred  Nobel,  Fair  West. 

Andrew  Miller's  Roamer,  Borrow,  Flying  Fairy 

S.  L.  Parson's  Phosphor,  Pomette  Bleu,  Leo  Skolny 

E.  B.  Cassatfs  Trial  by  Jury,  Ormesdale,  Short  Grass 

H.  C.  Applegate'8  Old  Rosebud.  Bromo,  The  Finn 


1.46  2-5 

1.45  3-5 

1.46  2-5 

1.47  1-5 

1.48  1-5 
1.46 


$6,730 
6,660 
6.450 
7,350 
7,350 
6,850 


1.46 
1.45  4-5 
1.45  2-5 


2,500 
2,500 
2.8^5 


Time. 


1.27 

$7,710 
7106 

1.26  4^ 

1.26  2-5 

7,850 

D.OOU 

1.28  1-5 

1.27  4-6 

1.27 

2,500 

1.24  4-5 

2,500 

1.30 

2,500 

1.25  2-6 

2,500 

1.25  4-6 

2.500 

Value. 
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SUBURBAN    HANDICAP,    SHEEPSHEAD    BAY. 
(Distance,  IM  miles.) 


Year. 

Owner.  Winner,  Second,  and  Third. 

Time. 

Value. 

1904 

E.  R.  Thomas's  Hermis,  The  Picket,  Irish  Lad 

•  2.05 
2.05  3-5 

2.05  1-5 

2.06  2-5 
2.03 

2.03  2-5 

2.04  2-5 
2.00 

2.05  2-5 
2.05 
2.05  1-5 

516,800 

16,800 

16,800 

16,800 

19,750 

3,850 

6,000 

3,000 

5,000 

3,450 

4,900 

1905 

August  Belmont's  Beldame,  P>roper,  First  Mason 

1906 

A.  Shield's  Go-Between,  Dandelion,  Colonial  Girl 

1907 

C.  E.  Durnell's  Nealon,  Montgomery,  Beacon  Light .• 

1908 

James  R.  Keene's  Ballot,  King  James,  Fair  Play , .' 

1909 

S.  C.  Hlldreth's  Fitz  Herbert.  Alfred  Noble,  Fayette 

1910 

R.  T.  Wilson,  Jr.'s  Olambala,  Prince  Imperial,  Ballot 

1913* 

H.  P.  Wnitncy's  Whisli  Broom  II.,  Lahore,  iMeridlan . 

1915*t. -  • 

A.  Belmont's  Stromboli,  Sam  Jaclison,  Sharpshooter 

1916* 

A.  Belmont's  Friar  Rock,  Short  Grass,  StroraboU .  . : 

1917* 

A.  K.  Macomber's  Boots.  Borrow.  The  Finn 

♦  Run  at  BelmontiPark,  L.  I.     t  Not  run  in  1914.| 

SARATOGA    HANDICAP.    SARATOGA. 
(Distance,  I'A  miles.) 


Year. 

Owner.  Winner.  Second,  and  Third. 

Time. 

Value. 

1903 

J.  B.  Haggle's  Waterboy,  Hunter  Raine,  Caughnawaga 

2.05  3-5 

2.05 

2.07 

2.04  3-5 

2.05  3-5 
2.05  4-5 
2.05 
2.08  3-5 
2.06 

2.04  2-5 

2.05  1-5 

2.06  1-5 

S8  800 

1904 

August  Belmont's  Lord  of  the  Vale,  Bad  News,  Caughnawaga 

8  800 

1905 

J.  Sanlord's  Caughnawaga.  Water  Light,  Beldame 

8  300 

1906 

F.  R«  Hitchcock's  Dandelion.  Tangle,  Gallavant 

8,300 
8,300 
7.150 
3.850 

1907 

Newcastle  Stable's  McCarter,  Running  Water.  Dandelion 

1908 

Montpclier  Stable's  Monfort.  Far  West,  Danoscara 

1909 

James  R.  Keene's  Affliction,  King's  Daughter.  Olambala 

1910 

R.  T.  Wilson.  Jr.'s  Olambala,  Ballot.  Stanley  Fay 

7,600 
5,000 
3.000 
5,000 

1913     .    . 

F.  Johnson's  Cock  o'  the  Walk,  Lahore,  Rolling  Stone 

1915*   . 

Andrew  Miller's  Roamer,  Saratoga,  Star  Jasmin 

1916 

A.  Belmont's  Stromboli.  Ed.  Crump,  PYiar  Rock 

1917 

^Andrew  Miller's  Roamer,  Spur,  Ticket 

5,000 

*  Not  run  In  1914. 

THE  ENGLISH  DERBY.  EPSOM  DOWNS. 

Not  run  since  1914.    For  previous  winners  see  1917  Almanac. 

RESULTS   OF   OTHER   PROMINENT    1917   STAKES. 

Kentucky  Handicap,  Louisville.  Ky. — R.  L.  Baker's  King  Gorln,  Cudgel.  Roamer.    Time — 2.04  1-5. 
Value,  $12,200. 

Kentucky  Derby,  Louisville,  Ky. — C.  K.  G.  Billing's  Omar  Khayyam,  Ticket.  Midway.  Time — 2.04  3-5. 
Value,  816,600. 

Latonia  Derby,  Latonia,  Ky. — A.  K.  Macomber's  Liberty  Loan,  Cudgel,  Midway.    Time — 2.30  4-5. 
Value.  S9,550P. 

Keene  Memorial.  Belmont  Park — A.  K.  Macomber's  Tracicsend.  Lucullite.  Time — 1.05.  Value.  S5,350. 

Lawrence  Realization,   Belmont  Park — W.  Viau's  Omar  Khayyam,  Hourless,   Buckboard.     Time— 
2.33  2-5.     Value,  S3,800. 

Breeders'  Futurity,  Lexington,  Ky. — K.  D.  Alexander's  Escoba,  Atlanta,  Gypsy  Queen.      Time — 
1.10  3-5. 

LEADING    JOCKEYS    1917    SEASON. 

The  records  of  the  leading  jockeys  on  American  tracks  from  January  1  to  September  15,  follow: 


Jockey. 

Mts. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Unp. 

P.C. 

Jockey. 

Mts. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Unp. 

P.C. 

Crump.  W 

661 

137 

llfi 

85 

323 

.21 

McTaggart,  J — 

338 

52 

56 

51 

179 

.15 

Robinson.  F 

524 

104 

93 

HI 

246 

.20 

Pickens,  A 

318 

52 

43 

45 

178 

.16 

Collins.  A 

025 

91 

57 

74 

403 

.15 

Kleeger,  B 

346 

51 

65 

41 

189 

.14 

Lykes,  A 

485 

84 

81 

69 

251 

.17 

Connelly,  D 

326 

49 

49 

48 

180 

.15 

Buxton,  M 

386 

71 

52 

57 

206 

.18 

Williams,  J. ^ 

253 

49 

29 

38 

137 

.19 

Taplin.  E 

404 

70 

49 

52 

233 

.17 

Troise,  R 

356 

4K 

53 

40 

215 

.13 

Kelsay,  W 

433 

09 

72 

5S 

234 

.16 

McTaggart,  T.  . . 

320 

48 

34 

34 

104 

.22 

Rowan,  M 

486 

65 

67 

60 

294 

.13 

Louder,  P 

381 

47 

56 

61 

227 

.12 

Johnson,  A 

420 

64 

51 

58 

253 

.15 

Matthews,  M . . . . 

230 

46 

56 

21 

127 

.20 

Murphy,  F 

446 

60 

71 

RI 

254 

.13 

Corey,  G 

345 

46 

34 

41 

224 

.13 

Butwell,  J 

288 

59 

53 

40 

136 

.20 

Collins,  W 

467 

45 

64 

64 

294 

.10 

O'Brien,  W.  J.... 

247 

5S 

29 

37 

113 

.24 

Mluk,  L 

306 

45 

41 

46 

174 

.16 

Martin,  D 

318 

57 

39 

42 

180 

.18 

Haynes,  E 

344 

45 

34 

50 

206 

.13 

Wingfieid,  R 

427 

56 

44 

59 

268 

.13 

Pool.  E 

218 

43 

31 

29 

116 

.20 

Gross,  C 

401 

54 

69 

69 

209 

.13 

Merimee.  F 

329 

42 

45 

38 

204 

.13 

W^INNING    OWNERS. 
The  records  of  the  principal  winning  owners  or  stables  for  the  1917  season  to  September  15  follow: 

Races  Races 

Winner  and  Owner.  Won.      Amt.  Winner  and  Owner.  Won.      Amt. 


Sun  Briar,  W.  S.  Kilmer 

Rosie  O'Grady,  H.  P.  WTiitney. 
Liberty  Loan,  A.  K.  Macomber. 

Papp.  G.  W.  Loft 

Colonel  Venule,  J.  Livingston .  . , 

Lucullite,  A.  Belmont , 

Corn  Tassel.  R.  T.  Wilson , 

Early  Light.  H.  G.  Bed  well 

Spur,  J.  Butler 

Old  Rosebud,  H.  C.  Applegate.  . 

Omar  Khayyam.  W.  Viau , 

Blind  Baggage,  E.  R.  Bradley.  .  , 

Sklbbereen,  J,  E.  Widener 

Olive  Wood,  T.  C.  McDowell.  .  . 
Roamer,  A.  Miller 


10 
29 
22 
15 
47 
17 
31 
60 
24 
15 
9 
26 
25 
27 
13 


864,402 
54,504 
49.696 
49,400 
46.956 
44.767 
37.267 
35.366 
34,966 
31,718 
26,346 
25.510 
24,633 
24,457 
23.861 


Fruit  Cake.  E.  T.  Zollicoffer 

King  Gorin,  R.  L.  Baker 

Belle  Mahone,  J.  E.  Seagram 

Kinney,  J.  B.  Goodman , 

Cudgel,  J.  W.  Schorr 

Stitch  Jn  Time,  J.  Sanford 

St.  Isidore,  Brighton  Stable 

Escoba.  K.  D.  Alexander 

Irish  Kiss,  G.  H.  Browne 

Lady  Rotha,  W.  H.  Baker 

Crimper,  R.  Parr 

Charlie  Leydecker,  E.  McBride 

Runes,  Mirasol  Stable 

Omar  IChayyam.  Billings  &  Johnson . 
Hodge,  K.  Spence 


23 
12 
18 
32 
16 
22 
25 

7 
32 
15 
20 
19 
12 

1 
23 


22,971 
22.415 
22.365 
21,632 
21,605 
20,613 
20,577 
19,682 
19.561 
17,809 
17,567 
17,201 
16,139 
16.600 
15,651 
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RECORDS   OF   BEST    PERFORMANCES   OF.  THE   RUNNING   TURF. 


Distance. 


M  mile. 


3H  furlongs. 
Vi  mile 

4!4  furlongs. 

Ji  mile 


534  furlongs. 
♦Futurity  c. 


6  furlongs . 


BH  furlongs. 


714  "       ... 

1  mile 

1     "  20  yards. 

1    "  40  yards. 

1     "  50  yards. 

I    "  70  yards. 

I    "  100  yards. 


1 1-16  miles. 


IVi 


1  3-16     "     .... 

154  "     

1  5-16     "     

1  mile  500  yards. 
1  Vs  miles .... 
IH  "     


1% 

IH 

i^ 
2  1-16 

2ys 

2H 
2 'A 
2Ji 
2Ji 
3 

4 


Name,  Age  and  Weight. 


Bob  Wade,  4 

Atoka,  aged,  103  lbs 

Supremacy,  2,  115  lbs 

Geraldine.  4,  122  lbs 

Preceptor.  2.  112  lbs 

Joe  Morris,  2,  103  lbs.  . 

Maid  Marian,  4,  111  lbs 

Pan  Zareta,  5,  120  lbs ' 

Plater,  2.  107  lbs. ; ; . 

Bringhurst.  2;  92  lbs.  . . . .. .'.  : .  ■ 

Pan  Zareta.  3,  124  lbs. .'..'...  .■ 

Pan  Zareta,  3,  126  lbs. . . :'.-.  .-.' 
Kingston,  aged,  139  lbs .....'... 

[Artful,  2,  130  lbs .!.  ;.■ 

I  Iron  Mask,  5,  127  lbs .....  i  ;  .• 

\  Lochares,  3,  109  lbs 

I  Orb.  2,  90  lbs 

I  Priscillian,  5,  1 13  lbs 

f  Lady  Vera,  2,  90  lbs 

I  Brookdale  Nymph,  4,  124  lbs. 

/  Roseben,  5,  126  lbs 

\  Colin,  2,  122  lbs 

Restigouche,  3,  107  lbs 

J  Salvator,  4.  110  Ibs.t 

I  Stroraboli,  3,  117  lbs 

Froglegs,  4,  107  lbs 

r  Preen.  4,  104  lbs 

\  Main  Chance.  3,  114  lbs 

Vox  Populi,  4,  104  lbs 

Bubbling  Water,  4,  121  lbs 

Rapid  Water,  6,  1 14  lbs 

Royal  Tourist,  3,  104  lbs 

Green  Seal,  4,  109  lbs 

Gretna  Green,  5,  100  lbs 

Short  Grass,  a,  124  lbs 

J  Boots.  6.  127  lbs 

I  Borrow,  a,  117  lbs 

Milton  B.,  6.  100  lbs 

Whisk  Broom  II.,  6,  139  lbs 

Ballot,  4.  126  lbs 

Swift  Wing,  5.  100  lbs 

Irish  Lad,  4,  126  lbs 

Goodrich,  3,  102  lbs 

Fitz  Herbert,  3,  122  lbs 

Major  Daingerfleld,  4,  120  lbs. . . 

Orcagna,  4.  96  lbs 

Everett,  4.  107  lbs 

War  Whoop,  4,  96  lbs 

Joe  Murphy,  4,  99  lbs 

Ethelbert,  4,  124  lbs 

Kyrat.  3.  88  lbs 

Ten  Broeck,  4,  104  lbs 

Hubbard,  4,  107  lbs 

Mamie  Algol,  5,  108  lbs , 

/  Lucrezia  Borgia,  4,  85  Ibs.t .  . . . 
\  Messenger  Boy.  5,  106  lbs.  .  .  . 


Place. 


Butte,  Mont. .  ..■.  ^. :.,....  . 
Butte,  Mont. . ,  .... ',  . .;. . . . 

Juarez,  Mexico. .'...  .  ,., 

Morris  Park  (st.  z.)'. ...  . .' . 

Belmont  Park  (st.'.c.)  .  .  :  .  . 
Louisville  (C.  Downs) ..... 

Morris  Park  (st.  c.). 

Juarez,  Mexico  ...•.:..,.. 
Morris  Park  (st.  c.) ...'.... 

Louisville,  Ky  ....'..:.•.... 

Juafez,  Mexico.  \  .\  . .... . .  . 

Juai-ez,  Mexico. .... ;  ... .  .  . 

She^ps'd  Bay  CC.  T.  J.  G.) . 

Morris  Park  (St.:  c.) . .' 

Louisville.  Ky/.'.  .i.-. .-. .'. . . 

Louisville,  Ky ..'... 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Hamilton,  Ont 

Belmont  Park,  L.  I.  (st.  c.) 

Belmont  Park,  L.  I 

Belmont  Park,  L.  I 

Belmont  Park,  L.  I.  (st.  c.) 

Belmont  Park,  L.  I 

Monmouth  Park  (st.  c.). . . 

Belmont  Park,  L.  I 

Louisville,  Ky 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Seattle,  Wash 

Oakland,  Cal 

Oakland,  Cal.  (J.  C.) 

Oakland,  Cal . 

Seattle,  Wash 

Fort  Erie,  Ont 

Belmont  Park,  L.  I 

Aqueduct,  L.  I 

Aqueduct,  L.  I 

Latonia,  Ky 

Belmont  Park,  L.  I 

Sheepsbead  Bay  (C,  I.) .  . . 

Latonia,  Ky 

Sheepshead  Bay  (C.  I.).. . . 
Chicago  (Wash.  Park) .... 

Sheepshead  Bay  (C.  I.) 

Morris  Park,  N.  Y 

Oakland,  Cal 

PimUco,  Md 

Ontario  (Toronto  J.  C.) . . . 

Chicago  (Harlem) 

Brighton  Beach,  N.  Y 

Newport,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 

New  Orleans  (City  P.) 

Oakland,  Cal.  (J.  C.) 

Louisville,  Ky 


Date.          1 

Aug.  20, 

1890... 

Sept.    7, 

1906. . 

Feb.     1. 

1914.. 

Aug.  30. 

1889 . . 

May  19, 

1908 . . 

May    8; 

1909.. 

Oct.     9, 

1894.. 

Feb.  10, 

1915.. 

Octi   21* 

1902.. 

Oct.     8, 

1913. . 

Deo.     6. 

1913.. 

Dec;  13, 

1913.. 

June  22, 

1891. . 

Oct.    15, 

1904.. 

Sept.  23. 

1913. . 

Oct.     3, 

1913.. 

Dec.     9, 

1913.. 

June  19, 

1911.. 

Oct.    19, 

1906.. 

Oct.    14, 

1907.. 

Oct.    16, 

1906.. 

Oct.    16, 

1907.. 

May  29, 

1908.. 

Aug.  28, 

1890.. 

Sept.    7, 

1914.. 

May  13, 

1913.. 

June  16, 

1906  I 

June  29, 

1907  1 

Sept.    5, 

1908.. 

Nov.  30, 

1910.. 

Nov.  30, 

1907.. 

Nov.  11, 

1908.. 

Sept.  12, 

1908.. 

Aug.  28, 

1909.. 

June    4, 

1915., 

July     7, 

1917.. 

June  25, 

1917.. 

July     4, 

1913.. 

June  28, 

1913.. 

July     1, 

1908.. 

July     8, 

1905.. 

June  25, 

1904. . 

July  16, 

1898.. 

July  13, 

1909.. 

Oct.     3, 

1903.. 

Mar.    2, 

1909.. 

Oct.   31, 

1910.. 

Sept.  23, 

1905.. 

Aug.  30, 

1894.. 

Aug.    4, 

1900.. 

Nov.  18, 

1899. . 

Sept.  16, 

1876. . 

Aug.    9, 

1873.. 

Feb.  16, 

1907.. 

May  20, 

1897.. 

Oct.     7, 

1911.. 

Time. 


1-4: 

1-2 


3-5 

2-5 


1-5 
1-2 
3-5 


0.21 
0.33 

0.39  1-5 
0.46 
0.51 

0.52  4-5 
0,56  3-4 
0;57  1-5 
1.02  1-2 
1.04  3-5 
1.04  3-5 
1.04  3-5 

08 

08 

10  4-5 

10  4-5 

10  4-5 

11 

16 

17 

22 
1.23 
1.31 
1.35 
1.36 
1.39 

1.42 

1.40  4-5 

1.42  1-5 
1.44  1-5 
1.44  1-5 
1.44  2-5 

1.43  3-5 

1.44  4-5 
1.49  2-5 
1.49  2-5 
1.56  3-5 
2.00 

2.09  3-5 

2.10  1-5 
2.17  3-5 
2.30  1-4 
2.45 
2.57 
3.17 
3.25 

3.34  1-2 
3.42 
3.49 
4.24  1- 
4.58  1- 
4.58  3-4 
5.19 
7.11 
7.14  1-5 


3-5 
3-5 


1-5 
-2 

-2 


*  170  feet  less  than  'A  mile,    t  Races  against  time.     St.  c,  straight  course. 

RIFLE    SHOOTING. 


Because  of  the  war,  the  National  Matches  and  the 
National  Rifle  Association  matches  were  not  held 
In  1917,  and  tlie  winners  of  the  1916  events  will  hold 
their  titles  and  tropiiies  until  the  next  annual  com- 
petitions. 

The  inter-Club  Military  Match,  a  national  out- 
door match  for  civilian  rifle  clubs  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  was 
also   postponed. 

Records  of  those  indoor  and  outdoor  rifle  matches 
conducted  by  the  National  Rifle  Association,  in 
1917   are   as   follows: 

Indoor  Inter-Club  League  Match — Winners, 
Class  A,  Peters  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club,  Kings 
Mills,  O.,  score  9,925;  Class  B,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Rifle  Club,  score  9,889;  Class  C,  Boston,  Mass., 
Rifle  and  Revolver  Club,  score  9,856;  Class  D, 
Chicago,  111.,  Rifle  Club,  score  9,766:  Class  E, 
■  Newport,  R.  I.,  Rifle  Club,  score  9,714;  Class  F, 
'Atlanta,  Ga.,  Rifle  Club,  score  9,551;  Class  G,  Main 
Line  Rifle  Club,  Berwyn,  Pa.,  score  9,318;  Class  H. 
Nlskayuna  RUle  Club,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  score 
9,037;  Class  I,  Highland,  Cal.,  Rifle  Club,  score 
8,082. 

Intercollegiate  Indoor  Match — Winners,  Class  A, 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  Rifle  Club,  East 
Lansing,   Mich.,   score   9,638;   Class   B,    Columbia 


University  Rifle  Club,  New  York  City,  score  9,413; 
Class  C,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
.score  9,176;  Class  D,  Bowdoln  College  Rifle  Club, 
Brunswick,  Me.,  score  9,029. 

Individual  Gallery  Championship  Match,  Indoor 
— Winner,  T.  K.  Lee,  Birmingham.  Ala.,  Athletic 
Association  Rifle  Club,  score  of  496  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 500  on  a  shoot  off  of  a  triple  tie  of  the  possible 
score. 

Inter-Military  School  Match,  indoor — Winners, 
Class  A,  New  York  Military  Academy,  Cornwall  oa 
the  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  score  9,500;  Class  B,  Culver, 
lad..   Military  Academy,  score   7,811. 

Inter  Public  High  School  Match,  indoor — Win- 
ners, Class  A,  Iowa  City,  la..  High  School,  score 
9,517;  Class  B,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  High  School, 
score   8,387. 

Astor  Cup  Match— Winner,  Iowa  City,  la.,  High 
School,   scoro   980. 

Intercollegiate  Outdoor  Match — Winner.  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  score  858. 

Outdoor  Small  Bore  Inter-Club  Match — Winner, 
Kiowa  Shooting  Club.  Des  Moines,  la,,  score  9,438. 

Compiled  by  Brigadier  General  Frea  H.  Phillips. 
Jr.,  Secretary,  National  Rifle  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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HARNESS    HORSE    RACING. 


.  .  WORLD'S 

rnOTTINU    RECORDS. 

' 

Distance. 

■  -         Is'ame.  - 

'■■.'                    PlRi-.e. 

Dnte. 

Time. 

1  mile  (world's  record)... 
1    **       in  a  race    ..;.'...... 

Uhlau'.... ....... 

Hamburg  Belle  .. 
Uhlan*. .....■,.'..... 

Lee  Ax  Worthy  .. 
Uhlan*.........,;;. 

r,Ou  DillO(i*..:?.:. 
Uhlan*. ;. 

Lexington,  Ky 

No.  Randall,  Ohio...^..'.. 

Goshen,  N.  Y 

S.v.racuse,  N.  Y ,.,'.;.. 

Lexington,  Ky :).'.,.. 

Mfehiphis, Teni).  t. .  •. ..;. . 

Lex;ingtou,  Ky i     .'. . 

Le;clington,  Ky . . .  . : 

Lexjington,  Ky,... .' 

Atlanta   Ga.   ..'..., 

Le-vington,  Ky 

Meiiipiiis,  Tenn.t..   ..;., 
Ale^iphis,   Tenn....:  . ;..  . 
Meniphis,  Tenn...,,  .;., 

Goshen,  N.  Y ;. ...'. 

No.  Randall,  Ohio 

Lexington,  Ky 

Oct.     8,1912 
Aug.  2.i,19()9 
Aug;  24.1911 
Sent  12,1916 
Oct.     8,1912 
Oct.    24,1903 
Oct.     9.1913 
Oct       2,1912 
Oct,      7,1916 
Oct   •  18,1917 
Oct       4,1916 
Oct.    24,1903 
Nov  11,1904 
Oct.    26,1904 
Aug.  20,1914 
..\ng.  25.1909 
Oct.     8,1914 
Oct     13,1910 
Oct.    20,1893 
.luly     1,1895 
.Sept.  11,1899 
NuV.    2,1894 
Oct.    14,1893 
Nov.    2,1893 
Nov.  23,1878 
Oct.    31,1865 
Feb.  21,1857 
May    0.1846 
Nov.  12^1853 

1.58 
2  oUi 

I  "     on  half-mile  track. 

1   "      by  astalliou  :...... 

I    "    .      "    gelding...;.... 

1   ^»;  .     "    mare  .?...'...  . 

I  \"     (with  rnnn'gmate; 

1   ";     byayeaiOing; 

1   ":        "    two*  year-old. 

I   ":        "   three- vear-old 

1  .«•)        "    fonrryear-old. 

1    •"   ■     "    five.yeaivold.. 

1   ^'         "    six-year-old  .. 

1    "     to  high  wheel  sulky 
1    it     .*     <•          *i       •< 

2.02?it 
2  00 
1.58 
1  58>iS 
1  54!^ 

Aii-dale '....'. 

The  Real  Lady..,. 
Miss  BerthaDilloin 
Lee  Axworthy.., 
Liiu  Dillon*. ..,.y. 
Lou  Uillon*..!. :..,'. 
Major  Delmap*.!. .. 
Peter  Billiken"  t  . 
Hamburg  Belle.  .. 

Etawah . 

The  Harvester* . . . 
/Nightingale*  .... 

\  Fairy  Wood 

/Bertie  K  

(Senator  L 

Bishop  Hero 

■  Pascal* 

Controller 

Capt.  McGowan*... 

Oen.  Tayloi* 

Ariel* 

215% 

2.04)^ 

2.031^ 

l.o9>^ 

1.58>i 

2.01 

2.07 

2  14Ji 

Be.st  2  heats 

•iidsji 

2,  OlM 
2.03>i 

2  01% 
2  03% 

"    3    »>     

Smiles       

Lexington,  liv 

4  lojj 

Na,shville,  Tenn.  (reg.).. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Blackpool,   England  t .   . 

San  Jose,  Cal.  (reg.) 

Oakland,  Cal.  (reg.) .  . . . 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (reg.) . . 
San  Francisco, Cal.  (reg.) 

Boston,  Mass.  (reg.) 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Albany,  N.  Y 

'a.bh]4 

4  " 

7.161^ 

9.58 
10  12 
12.30% 
26.15 

b    •      , 

10   "      

ao  "     

27  23!^ 

58  25 

8(1    " 

1  47  59 

50    "       ..      . 

3.55  40^ 
8.55.53 

loo    "        

Conqueror* 

Centreville,.L.  I 

Trotting— To   Wagon. 


Inille  (against  time). 
I   "  " 

1  "     In  a luce 

Best2  heats 

"     3     "       

2  miles 

3  "        

5     "      

10     '•      

20    "      


Loii  Dillon*. . 

Uhlai«* 

Lou  Dillon  .  .. 
Lou  Dillon.... 

Hopeful 

Pelegon 

Ed.  Bryan.... 
Ed.  Bryan.... 
Tnlia  A  Id  rich. 
Controller.... 


Memphis,  Tenn.  t 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Teini 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Chicago,  ill 

Belmont.  Phila 

Point  Breeze,  Phila. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
San  Fraucisco,  Cal.. 


Oct. 
\  ug. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov.  8 
.A  ug.  22 
.l(nie  15 
April20 


28, 
.  8, 
21, 
21, 
12, 
20, 


1903 

1911 

1903 

1908 

,1878 

1909 

1905 

.190 

,1858 

,1878 




2.16}^ 

2' 04% 
2.17 

i".". .'..'. 

'..'.'..". 

2.00 

2.00 

2.04% 

2.04% 

2.17 

4.38 

7.30>^ 
13.03 
29  04>^ 
58.57 


Trotting-By    Teniniii. 


1  mile 

1    "    ill  a  race  

1   "    road  w;igon 

Best  3 heats  in  a  race.. 


/Uhlan 1 

I  Lewis  Forrest. .  J 


/  Rose  lA-af 1 

(Sally  Simmons.  I 

flMandS.* 1 

Aldine* 7 

■ab ....1^ 

inde ) 


/  A  i-a 
I  Con 


Lexington,  Ky. . 
Columbus.  Ohio. 


Fleetwood  Park,  N.  Y.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal 


Oct.    11,1912 

Sept.  27,1894 

June  15,1883 

Nov.  26.1887 

2.29Ji 

2.23 

2.03>^ 
2.15M 
2.151^ 
2.18% 


•Against  time,    tl'aced  by  runner  to  sulky  carr.ving  wind  or  dust  shield,  runner  preceding  trotter. 
tlTnir  mile  track. 


WORLD'S  PACING  RECORDS. 


I^ISTANCK. 


54  mi 
mil 


le 

e 

by  a  stallion. 


mil 

3  " 

4  " 

5  " 
Best 


by  a  gelding 

in  the  open 

by  a  mare 

(half  mile  track).. 

in  a  race 

yearlini,'  filly 

yearling  colt 

Iwo-.vear-old  

thipfi-year-old     .. 

foMi-.vear-old 

high- wheel  sulky 


2heaUs.. 
3     '• 


Name. 


Dan  Patch 

Dan  Patch* 

Dan  Patch* 

Directum  I 

l^rince  Alert* 

DirecKmi  I 

Mlas  Hards  M 

Dan  Patch 

Directum  I 

Rose  McGee 

Frank  Perry 

Direct  the  Work. 
Anna  Bradford. . . 

William 

Dan  Patch* 

Dan  Patch* 

/Joe  JefTorson*. . . 
I. Tames  K.  Polk... 

JoeJeft'erson* 

Marconi.. 

Directum  I 

WiUiam 


I'lace. 


Memphis.  Tenn. . .. 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  t 

St.  Paul, Minn.  t.... 

S.vracnse.  N.  Y' 

New  York,N.  Y.t . . 
Columbus,  Ohio....'. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

..\llentown,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Macon,  Ga.t 

Macon,  Ga.t 


Kiioxville,  Iowa  (reg. )  . 
Ceniieville,  1,.  I.  (reg.)  . 
Knoxville,  Iowa  (reg. ). 

Quebec,  Can 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Qraad  Rapids,  Mich.... 


Date. 


Oct. 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept, 

Sept 

Sept 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept, 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Sept, 

Sept, 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Sept 

Nov. 

Sept, 

Sept, 

Aug. 


27,1903 
,  8,1906 
.  8,1906 
15,1915 
23, 1903 
30,1914 
20,191 
21,1905 
30,1914 
12,1914 
12,1911 
13,1917 
29,1914 
5,1914 
30,1903 
30,19(1.". 
6,1891 
13,1847 
13.1891 
10,1917 
30,1914 
6,1014 


Time 

'i.m}i 

i.58" 
2.00 

.56 

1.55J£ 

1.55)^ 

1.56% 

1.57 

1.58 

2.00 

2.02 

158 

2.19X 

2.15 

2M% 

2.00% 
,   2.00 

2.04% 

4.17 

7.33J^ 

7  44 
lU  10 
12  02% 

2.00 

2.02^ 


^44 
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HARNESS    HORSE    RACING — Continued. 


To  Wasoii. 


Distance. 


1  mile  (agaiust  time). 

1   "      iu  a  race 

Smiles 

3  "      

4  "      

,5    " 

Best  a  heats '..'.'.'. 

"    3     "    


Name. 


Dan  Patch* 

Angus  Pointer. . 
Voung  America. 

Longfellow 

Longfellow 

Lad.v  St.  Clair.., 

Edith  AV 

Johnston 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


I'lace. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Sacramento,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Meinpliis,  Tenn 

1st.  Paul,  Minn 


Date. 


27,19U3 
2U,1904 


Sept.  7,1869 
Dec.  31,1869 
Dec.  11,1874 
Oct.  22,1902 
Sept.  16.1887 


Time. 


2.05% 
2.16^  2.15^ 


By  a  Team. 


Imiie. 


/Minor  Heir 


Jeo.  Gano. 


I  ICoiumous,  Ohio |Oct.    1.1912 ( 2.02 


^Agjvinst  time.   tPaced  bv  ruimer  to  sulky  carrying  a  wind  or  a  dust  shield,  the  runner  preceding 
the  pacer • 

BASKETBALL. 

EASTERN  INTERCOLLEGIATE    LEAGUE— FINAL    STANDING. 


Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Pts. 
For. 

Pts. 
Against. 

P.C. 

Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Pts. 
For. 

Pts. 
Against. 

P.C. 

Yale 

9 

8 
5 

1 
2 
5 

326 
230 
191 

205 
211 
205 

.900 
.800 
.500 

Dartmouth 

Columbia 

Cornell 

4 
3 
1 

6 

7 
9 

248 
243 
244 

269 
307 
285 

.400 

Princeton 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

.300 
.100 

WESTERN    INTERCOLLEGIATE     CONFERENCE 

— FINAL 

STANDING 

Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Total 
Pts. 

Opp. 
Pts. 

P.C. 

Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Total 
Pts. 

Opp. 
Pts. 

P.C. 

Minnesota 

10 
10 

7 
9 
3 

2 
2 
,2 
3 
5 

289 
295 
196 
287 
133  , 

210 
209 
174 
225 
161 

.833 
.833 
.777 
.750 
.375 

Chicago 

4 
3 
2 
1 

8 

9 

10 

8 

209 
262 
220 
139 

221 
322 
309 
203 

.333 

Illinois 

Ohio 

250 

Purdue 

Northwestern 

Iowa 

.167 

Wisconsin 

.111 

.Indiana 

GYMNASTICS. 


National  A.  A.  U.  Championslilps,  held  at  New 
York,  April  20,  1917.  Results:  Rope  Climbing- 
Won  by  Frank  Seibert,  Grace  Club;  Louis  Weisraan, 
Ninety-second  Street  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  second;  Edward 
Steinmetz,  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde,  third;  A. 
Seefrled,  Woodstock  Turnverein,  fourth;  Time, 
6  4-5s.  Long  Horse — W»n  by  B.  Winshensen, 
Norwegian  T.  &  A.  C,  85.25  points;  second,  Fred 
Berg,  Norwegian  T.  &  A.  C,  82.00  points;  third, 
B.  Jorgensen,  Norwegian  T.  &  A.  C,  79.25  points; 
fourth,  Max  Wanderer,  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde, 
78.75  points.  Tumbhng — Won  by  A.  W.  Nugent. 
National  Turn  Verein,  81.75  points:  second,  J.  F. 
Dunn,  New  York  A.  C,  80.50  points;  third,  C 
Tempenlcie,  National  Turn  Vcreln,  70.50  points. 
Horizontal  Bar — Won  by  Fred  Hall,  Socialer  T.  V., 
Chicago,  82.50  points;  second,  B.  Jorgensen,  Nor- 
wegian T.  &  A.  C,  80.50  points;  third,  Joseph 
Oessy,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  79.50  points;  fourth. 
Curt  Rottmaiin,  Cascade,  Md.,  77.00  points.  Indian 
Clubs — Won  by  R.  W.  Dutcher,  New  York  A.  C. 
27.40   points;   second,   J.    L.   McCloud,    New   York 

A.  C,  26.70  points;  third,  Fred  Summerill,  Rutgers 
Q.  A.,  26.40  points;  fourth,  Charles  Savage,  West 
Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  25.60  points.  Side  Horse — Won 
by  Chas.  Zenker,  New  York  T.  V.,  85.50  points; 
second,  Joseph  Richter,  First  Bohemian  A.  C., 
85.50  points;  third,  Jos.  Oessy,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
85.25  points;  fourth,  Thorwald  Hansen,  Norwegian 
T.  &  A.  C,  79.00  points.     Parallel  Bars — Wcto  by 

B.  Jorgensen,  Norwegian  T.  &  A.  C,  83.80  points; 
second,  Thorwald  Hansen,  Norwegian  T.  &  A.  C. 
72.90  points;  third,  E.  C.  Sumner,  New  Yos^  A.  C, 


72.30  points;  fourth,  Curt  Rottmann,  Cascade, 
Md.,  71.00  points.  Flying  Rings— Won  by  Otto 
Poll.  National  Turn  Verein,  88.55  points;  second, 
H.  Miller,  National  Turn  Verein,  81.30  points; 
third,  Bernard  Heer,  National  Turn  Verein,  77.40 
points;  fourth,  A.  Pfeifer,  National  Turn  Verein, 
73.80  points.  All-Round  Championship — Won  by 
B.  Jorgensen,  Norwegian  T.  &  A.  C,  382.55  points; 
second,  Jos.  Oessy,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  379.65 
■points;  third.  Curt  Rottman,  Cascade,  Md.,  365.15 
points;  fourth,  Fred  HoU,  Socialer  T.  V.,  Chicago, 
359.15  points. 

Point  Trophy  won  by  Norwegian  T.  &  A.  C,  2» 
points. 

Intercollegiate  Championship  held  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  30,  1917.  Point 
scores  in  team  championship — Chicago,  14  l-2r 
Haverford,  10:  New  York  University  and  Princeton, 
9  each;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  8;  Harvard,  5; 
Rutgers,  5;  Yale,  2;  Amherst,  H.  Order  of  flnlsli. 
individual  events:  Horizontal  Bar — Sturridge,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Cremer,  New  York  Univer- 
sity; Wiss,  Princeton.  Side  Horse — Dyer,  Chicago; 
Schabe,  New  York  University;  Luippold,  Yale. 
Parallel  Bars — Campbell,  Harvard;  Wiss,  Princeton; 
Veasey,  Chicago.  Flying  Rings — Grossman,  Hav- 
erford; Sturridge,  Pennsylvania;  Martin,  Yale. 
Club  Swinging — Summerill,  Rutgers;  Schwabacher, 
Princeton;  Anderson,  Amherst,  and  Vernon,  Chicago, 
tied  third.  Tumbllng-*-Veasey,  Chicago;  Hibbert, 
Chicago;  Wiss,  Princeton,  and  Doyle,  Princeton, 
tied  third. 


/ 


YACHTING. 

The  continuation  of  the  European  war  prevented  any  effort  toward  holding  the  race  for  the  America's 
Cup,  originally  scheduled  for  the  Autumn  of  1914.  Sir  Thomas  I.,lpton's  challenging  yacht.  Shamrock  IV., 
remained  In  drydock  at  the  Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  neither  the  Resolute  nor  Vanitie,  defending 
candidates,  were  In  commission  during  the  season  of  1917.  There  was  considerable  activity  in  yachting 
circles  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  races  between  the  smaller  type  of  craft 
being  the  feature  of  the  Atlantic  season.  A  record  of  the  trial  races  between  the  Resolute  and  Vanltle  during 
the  season  of  1915  Is  appended  for  reference  purposes:  Fifteen  trials  between  the  Resolute  and  the 
Vanltle  were  sailed,  and  the  Resolute  won  on  July  3  by  Im.  8s.;  on  Jiily  7  by  Im.  6s.;  on  July  9  the  Vanitie 
discontinued  owing  to  the  breaking  of  a  gaff;  on  July  10  by  3m.  31s.;  on  July  13  by  4m.  16s.;  on  July  15  by 
133.;  on  July  17  by  26m.  128.;  on  July  27  by  3m.  678.;  on  August  5  by  Im.  36s.  (corrected  time,  the  Vanltle 
making  28s,  faster  actual  time);  on  August  7  by  20m.  188.;  on  August  10  by  4m.  15s.,  and  on  August  11  by 
3m.  69s.  The  Vanltle  defeated  the  Resolute  on  July  5  by  4m.  lis.;  on  August  3,  the  Resolute  meeting  witli 
an  accident,  and  on  August  6  by  19m.  553. 

The  America's  Cup — For  past  winners  see  1915  Almanac. 
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BIULIARDS    AND    POOL. 


SrxTEEVTu  annual  Class  A  National  Amateur 
18.2  Balkline  Championahlp.  played  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  tournament  ending  March  9.    Final  standing; 


Players. 

W. 

L. 

H.  A. 

H.  R. 

Natlian  Hall 

6 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
0 

0 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
6 

16 

10  10-39 
10  10-39 
9   13-43 
9   13-43 
9     2-27 
9     2-25 

79 

IjPtlviird  TSlaice       

68 

Edward  VV.  Gardner 

Eu'^one  L   R-Jilburn 

73 
77 

T.  Henr.v  Clarkson    

Jacob  Klinser 

Edward  C.  Rein ;  ^ 

67 

79 
48 

Class  B    18.2  Balkline  Championship,  played  at 
New  York.    Final  standing: 


Players. 

W. 

L. 

Ave. 

H.  R. 

C.  E  White 

5 
4 
3 
3 

1 
1 
0 

0 

1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
3 

7   13-41 
6  30-45 
6  12-48 

5  40-52 

6  13-45 
4  27-46 
4   51-53 

30 

J,  Rice        

61 

G.  T.  Moon,  Jr 

50 

C  P.  Matthews 

36 

G.  P.  B.  Clarke 

59 

G.  Spear 

31 

Lowentiial 

30 

Class  C    18.2  Balkline  Championship,  played  at 
New  York.     Final  standing: 


Players. 

W. 

L. 

H.  R. 

H.   S.  A. 

C.  B.  Terry 

6 
5 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 

0 
1 
3 
3 

4 

i 

47 
76 
46 
27 
36 
54 
37 

7   11-27 

J.  Rice 

13     5-15 

G.  Spear 

5  10-38 

C.  P.  Matthews 

5  20-36 

6     8-32 

Dr.  Hawley 

6     3-20 

F.  A.  Unger. 

4   16-46 

Poggenburg     Memorial     tournament. 
New  York.     Final  standing: 

PLAYER8. 


W.  Gershel  (175) 

E.  T.  Appleby  (250).. 

F.  S.  Appleby  (250)  .  . 
C.  R.  Lewis  (115) 

G.  T.  Moon,  Jr.  (175). 
Jacob  Kiinger  (250)  .  . 


w. 

L. 

H.  R. 

4 

1 

54 

3 

2 

79 

3 

2 

70 

2 

3 

20 

2 

3 

41 

1 

4 

70 

played   at 


H.  A. 


5  15-32 

19  3-32 
10 

4  11-26 

5  20-31 
15  10-16 


Fifth  anmial  tournament  National  Amateur 
Pocket  Billiard  (Pool)  Championship,  played  at 
New  York.     Final  standing: 


Platers. 

W. 

L. 

H.  R. 

J.  Howard  Shoemaker 

7 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 

0 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
6 
G 

39 

Edward  F.  Raynolds 

29 

William  A.  Tilt 

15 

Cecil  M,  Munoz 

23 

Gustave  Gardner 

23 

H  S.  Osborne 

18 

Edward  F.  Gray 

23 

J.  J.  Maloney 

22 

Interstate  Three-Cushion  League — 1916-17  season. 
Final  standing  of  players,  showing  ganie.s'won,  lost, 
and  prize  money: 


Playeks. 


Maupome,  Cleveland. 

Ellis,  Milwaukee 

Reiselt,  Pittsburgh  .  . 
Kleckhefer,  Roekford. 
Cannefax,  St   Louis .  . 

Jackson,  Detroit 

McCourt,  Cleveland.. 

Heal,  Toledo 

Oils,  New  York 

Kcogh,  Rochester. ... 
Jones,  Philadelphia. . . 

Capron,  Cliicago 

Moore.  Cliicago 

Haecall.  Milwaukee.  . 

Cullcn,  BuHalo 

Cooler,  Indiananolis. . 
Maley.  Detroit 


w. 

L, 

26 

6 

24 

3 

23 

9 

22 

10 

21 

11 

20 

12 

20 

12 

20 

12 

17 

15 

15 

17 

13 

19 

12 

20 

9 

23 

9 

23 

l» 

23 

6 

26 

6 

26 

Prize. 

S1.50() 

1,000 

700 

500 

400 

300 

250 

225 

200 

175 

150 

125 

115 

90 

70 

60 

40 


Low  average  prize,  SlOO,  won  by  C.  McCourt  (36 
innings,  league  and  world's  record).  Hi<»h  run  prize, 
SlOO,  won  by  A.  Kieckhefer  (14,  league  record). 
Total  an-ount  disoursed,  S6,100. 

Interstate  Pocket  Billiard  (Pool)  Championship 
tournament,    played    at    Philadelphia,    Pa.       Final 

standing!' 


Playeks. 

W 

6 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 

L. 

Ralph  Gieeuleaf,  Monmouth,  111 

n 

Morris  Fink,  Philadelphia .• 

0 

James  McCoy,  Philadelphia 

o 

Charles  Harmon,  Bt  ooklyn 

Joseph  Concannon,  Jersey  Citv 

3 

1 

George  Clark,  Brooklyn 

1 

H.  Kelly,  Philadelphia 

5 

McCoy  and  Harmon  tied  for  third  and  fomth 
prizes.  Playing  oft,  McCoy  won.  The  prizes  ivce: 
First.  S500;  second,  S350;  third  S250;  fourth,  S200: 
fifth.  $175:  sixth,  S150:  seventh,  S125. 

OTHER    MATCHES. 

December  3,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Frank  Tabers'.l 
defeated  Edward  I.  Ralph,  540  to  342,  in  a  pocket 
billiard  (pool)  match  for  world's  champlon.ship. 

December  21,  New  York,  N.  Y. — George  Moore 
defeated  Alfredo  de  Oro,  150  to  128,  in  a  three- 
cushion  billiard  match  for  world's  championship. 

January  12,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Frank  Taberskl 
defeated  James  Maturo,  450  to  420,  In  a  pticket 
billiard  (pool)  match  for  world's  championship. 

February  2,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Charles  McCourt 
defeated  George  Moore.  150  to  121,  in  a  three- 
cushion  billiard  match  for  world's  championship. 

March  16,  Cleveland.  Ohio — Charles  McCourt 
defeated  Horace  McLean,  150  to  146,  in  a  three- 
cushion  billiard  match  for  world's  championship. 

April  14,  Akron,  Ohio — Frank  Taberskl  defeated 
Benny  Allen,  450  to  44K,  in  a  pocket  billiard  (poof) 
match  for  world's  charapion.ship. 

April  29 — Robert  Cannefax  defeated  Charles 
McCourt,  150  to  135,  in  a  three-cushion  billiard 
match  for  world's  championship. 

May  24,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Frank  Taberskl  defeated 
Lawrence  Stoutenburgh,  450  to  367,  in  a  pocket 
billiard  (pool)  matcli  (or  world's  championsbln. 

September  7,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Alfredo  de  Oro 
defeated  Robert  Cannefax,  150  to  148,  in  a  three- 
cushion  bilUard  match  for  world's  championship. 

BEST  RECORD  AVERAGES. 

Professional— 135  1-4  at  18.2,  Willie  Hoppe 
Chicago,  111.,  February  24,  1914;  40  at  18.1,  Jacob, 
Schaefer,  Chicago,  1898;  10  at  straight  cushion- 
caroms,  J.  Schaefer,  New  York,  1883;  37.97  at  ciiam- 
plon's  game,  G.  F.  Slosson,  Paris,  1882;  52  at  14.1, 
George  Sutton,  Baltimore,  Md.,  October  28,  1914. 

Amateur — 57.14  at  14.2,  Calvin  L>emare8t,  Chi- 
cago, 1908;  33.33  at  -18.2,  Luclen  ReroUe,  Paris,  1903. 

BEST  RECORD  RUNS. 

Professional — 312  at  18.2,  Calvin  Dcmarest,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  November  16,  1910;  155  at  18.1,  Willie 
Hoppe,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  29,  1910;  246 
at  18.2,  I,4aurice  Vignaux,  Chicago,  1883,  when  rec- 
ord balkline  was  (Irst  played;  303  at  14.1,  Willie 
Hoppe,  Now  Yorlc  City,  April  23,  1914;  85  at  straight 
cushion-caroms,  F.  C.  Ives.  Boston,  1906'  398,  ciiam- 
oion's  game,  Paris,  1882;  2,190  at  Fnglish  billiards, 
by  George  Gray,  Australia,  at  London,  March  18, 
1911. 

Amateur— 175  at  18.2,  L.  Rerolle,  Paris,  1908;  202 
at  14.2,  Calvin  Demarest,  Chicago,  1908. 

Three  Cushion — Best  run — 18,  Pierre  Maupome, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  18,  i914.  In  exnlbltion; 
18,  Charles  Morin,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  20.  in 
competition. 

POOL. 

Best  ■  run  under  new  rule,  one  ball  always  on 
table — 74,  Morton  Phillips,  Chlca^'o.  i)!.,  February 
13,  1913;  In  amateur  city  ciiainplonshin--59,  Alfredo 
ne  t'lio.  New  York.  January  8.  19 in.  in  p.ofesslonal 
championship  match  with  James  Maturo. 
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CHESS. 

(Compiled  by  H.  Helms,  Editor  American  Ctiess  Bulletin.) 


QUADRANGULAR  COLLEGE  CHESS  LEAGUE. 
Twenty-filth  annual  tournament  between  Colum- 
bia, Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton,  played  in  New 
Yorlc,  December  21,  22  and  23,  1916.  Won  by 
Columbia,  8  to  4;  second,  Yale,  6W  to  5'/^;  third, 
Harvard,  5H  to  6H;  fourth,  Princeton,  4  to  8.  The 
members  of  the  winning  Columbia  team  and  tlieir 
scores  were:  •  H.  E.  Leede,  3 — 0;  E.  F.  Korkus, 
2 — 1;  C.  B.  Isaacson  and  vS.  A.  Clapp.  each  \14  — 1^2- 
The  record:  Columbia.  12  wins;  Harvard,  9;  Yale, 
2;  Princeton.  1.    1909,  Harvard  and  Yale  tied. 

TRIANGULAR  COLLEGE  CHESS  LEAGUE. 
Tlie  elghteentli  meeting  of  the  league,  in  which  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorli  participated  for  the 
first  time,  with  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania,  took  place 
in  New  York,  at  the  Manhattan  Chess  Club,  on 
December  26,  27  and  28,  1916.  Brown  was  not  rep- 
resented. Pennsylvania  won,  with  totals  of  5 — 3. 
City  College  was  second,  with  4 — 4.  and  Cornell 
third,  with  3 — -5.  The  winning  Pennsylvania  team: 
H.  Kline,  2;  R.  A.  Horner,  2:  M.  Schimselewitz,  1: 
E.  S.  Jackson,  0.  The  "record:  Pennsylvania,  10; 
Cornell,  G.  Pennsylvania  also  tied  once  with  Brown 
and  once  with  Cornell. 

NEW  SIMULTANEOUS  RECORD. 
Frank  J.  Marshall.  United  State.s  champion,  estab- 
lished a  new  record  for  simultaneous  chess  playing 
(!)■  December  20,  1916,  against  129  opponents  in 
riijiadelplila,  where  he  made  a  score  of  97  wins,  23 
!li;-.\vs  and  9  losses.  Marshall  thus  surpassed  his 
previous  world's  record  of  105,  made  at  Washing- 
ton. On  March  8,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Marshall  made 
.mother  record  by  meeting  a  total  of  144  players  in 
t>vo  sessions,   afternoon  and  evening. 

METROPOLITAN  CHESS  LEAGUE. 
Ivletropolitan   championship   won   by   I.    L.   Rice, 
Progressive  Chess  Club  of  Manhattan,  with  a  score 
of    6    straight    matches.      Manhattan    Chess    Club 
second,  Staten  Island  third. 

Matches.  Games. 

Clubs.  W.       L.      Dr.     W. 

Rice  Progressive 6         0         0         43 

Manhattan 5         10         36H 

Staten  Island 4         2         0         29i^ 

City  College 2         3         1         17 

Ocean  Hill I         3         2  17 

Columbia 0         4         2         15 

We.st  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. .      0         5         1  10 

janowski-showalter  match. 

Played  in  Lexington  and  Georgetown,  Ky.,  De- 
cember t;  to  29,  1916;  won  by  D.  Janowskl,  of  Paris, 
7;  J.   VV.   Showaiter,   of  Georgetown,   2;   drawn,   2. 

LASKER-TARRASCH   MATCH. 

Played  at  Berlin  between  Dr.  Emanuel  Lasker, 
world's  champion,  and  Dr.  S.  Tarrasch.  Score:  Dr. 
^  isker,  5;  Dr.  Tarrasch,  0;  drawn,  1. 

BROOKLYN  C.   C.   CHAiMPIONSHip. 

Won  by  ft.  T.  Black,  7 — 3;  F.  K.  Perkins  and  N. 
;-.  Perkins,   each  6 — 4;   M.   Schroeder,   5 — 5. 

NEW   YORK  STATE   WINTER  MEETING. 

At  the  Hotel  Ansonia,  New  York,  February  22. 
JoUege  tournament — Won  by  B.  P.  GMl,  C.  C.  N.  Y.; 
econd,  C.  B.  Isaacson,  Columbia.  High  School 
'.ournament — -Won  by  P.  Wolfson,  Brooklyn  Boys' 
High;  second,  H.  Garflnkel,  Eastern  District  High 
School  of  Brooklyn.  Masters'  tournament — Won 
:)y  A.  Kupchlk;  second  and  third  (tie),  J.  Bernstein 
and  O.  Chajes;  fourth,  R.  T.  Black.  General  tour- 
nament— First  class,  E.  L.  Gluck;  second  class, 
Henry  Ring  and  J.  F.  Ei^el  (tie) ;  tliird  class,  K.  B. 
Allured. 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Held  at  Newark,  on  February  22.  Winner,  Otto 
G.  Horster,  Newark;  second,  third  and  fourth  (tie), 
Walter  Frere  Newark;  H.  L.  Smith  Newark  and 
William  Rissmiller,  Paterson.  Section  A— Won  by 
S.  C.  Lum,  Elizabeth.  Section  B— Won  by  W. 
Miller,  Paterson.  Section  C — Won  by  W.  R.  Cobb, 
Paterson.  Novice  section — Won  by  F.  H.  i.  Theiss. 
ILLINOIS  STATE  TOURNAMENT. 

Held   at  the   Chicago   Chess  and   Checker   Club. 
February  22.     Winner,  Lewis  J.  Isaacs,  Chicago. 
MANHATTAN  C.   C.  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Won  by  A.  Kupchlk,  6M — IH;  second.  J.  Rosen- 
thal, byi — 2J4;  third,  G.  E.  Northrup.  4M — 3)^. 


MINNESOTA   STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Held  at  St.  Paul,  on  February  22.     Won  by  D. 
Barkuloo;  second,  third  and  fourth  (tie),  Bial,  Bland 
and  Huxmann. 

NEW   YORK  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEAGUE. 
Won  by  Brooklyn  Boys'  High  School;  second  and 

third   (tie).  De  Witt'Oliflton  and  Eastern  District. 

The  summary:  ■''!;*■■         -■  • 

Schools.  Pl'd.    W.      L.      Dr. 

Boys' High 9         8         0         1 

De  Witt  Clinton 9         7         11 

Eastern  District 9         7         11 

Morris 9         6         3         0 

Commercial 9         4         3         2 

Stuyvesant 9         4         4         1 

Curtis 9         3         6         0 

New  Utrecht 9         2         7         0 

Erasmus 9         1,8         0 

BLACK-HOWELL  MATCIl! 
Played  at  Brooklyn  Chess  Club  during  February. 
Won  by  R.  T.  Black  from  C.  S.  Howell  by  3  to  1  and 
1  draw. 

NORTH   DAKOTA   STATE  TOURNAMENT. 

Held  at  Devil's  Lake,  on  February  22.  Winner, 
WillKim  Widmeyer.  of  Rclla,  9 H  points;  second,  E 
C.  Fleming,  of  Fargo,  9. 

CORRESPONDENCE    CHESS   LEAGUE. 
The   Cone-ipondence    Cliess    League   of    Anverica 
was    organized     May     12.     Secretary,    William    P. 
Hickok,  39  Ciaremont  Place,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  CHAMPION- 
SHIP. 
The  second  championship  tournament  of  the  Na- 
tional Correspondence  Chess  A.ssoc?ation  was  won 
by  William  N.  Woodbury,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  with  a 
score  of  7 — 1;  second,  A.  H.  Beckman,  of  Pitman. 
N.  J.,  5>^— 2M. 

STATEN   ISLAND   C.   C.   CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Won  by  G.  Kliugspor,  after  a  tie  with  M.  L.  Lock- 
wood,  eacn  7 — 1. 

EMPIRE  CITY  CHESS   CLUB. 

Washington  Heights  handicap  tournament — First 
section,  P.  Llpsciiuetz,  13;  I.  Voron,  12;  L.  Schmidt, 
im ;  S.  T.  Kemp,  11.  Second  section — A.  Cohn,  13: 
Dr.  S.  McCallum,  10;  T.  J.  Hennessy  and  C.  J. 
Murphy,  e.ach  9. 

CENTRAL  Y.   M.   C.  A.  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Annual  championship  of  Brooklyn  Central  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  won  by  A.  Blrnbaum,  13 — 5;  second,  GeOrge 
Huck,  12—6. 

INTERCITY  SCHOOI,  MATCH. 

Brooklyn  Boys'  High  defeated  a  combined  team 
of  the  West  Philadelphia  and  Germantown  High 
schools  by  5  to  0,  at  the  Franklin  Chess  Club,  Phil- 
adelphia, on  June  9. 

NEW  YORK  C.   C.   CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Won  by  Harry  Borochow,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  after  a  tie 
with  D.  Drosdoff,  each  7 — 1;  third,  E.  R.  Auerbach,  ' 
(J'A—l'A. 
PENNSYLVANIA   STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
At    Philadelphia,    Feburary    22.      Winner,    C.    S. 
Bonsall,    of    Philadelphia;    second,    R.    H.    Horner, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

WESTERN  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  August  20-25.  Winner,  Edward 
Lasker,  of  Chicago,  6H — 1)-^;  second  and  third  (tie), 
J.  W.  Showaiter,  of  Georgetown.  Ky.,  and  J.  Win- 
ter, of  Detroit,  each  4 H —3 '.^  I,  fourth,  W.  L.  Moor- 
man, of  Lynchburg,  Va..  Z'A^-i'A. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  MIDSUMMER    MEETING. 

Held  at  the  Rochester  Chess,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
August  13-18.  Championship — Winner,  Oscar 
Chajes.  of  New  York,  7 'A — 'A:  second,  H.  M. 
Phillips,  of  New  York,  4 — 4;  third,  H.  E.  Jennings, 
of  Rochester,  3H— 4!^.  Class  A — Robert  L. 
Schutte,  Rochester.  Class  B — George  Lawler, 
Rochester.  Class  C — Percival  Case,  of  Mumford. 
Genesee  trophy  competition — Won  by  Monroe 
County. 

HAVANA  CHESS  TOURNAMENT. 

Played  at  the  Havana  Chess  Club,  in  July.  Win- 
ner, C.  S.  Howell,  of  New  York,  3>A—2'A;  second, 
Juan  Corzo,  3 — 3;  third,  Rafael  Blanco,  2H — 3^, 
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SWIMMING. 

(Compiled  by  Otto  Wahle,   Chairman  Swimming  Committee,  Metropolitan  Association,   A.   A.   U.) 
A.  A.  U.  Champlonslilps — The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  championship  competitions  were  held  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  one  or  more  events  being  allotted  to  each  club.     The  event,  date,  place,  and 
'esult  follow: 


SENIOR     NATIONAL     INDOOR     SWIMMING 
Us    CHAMPIONSHIPS    FOR    MEN— SENIOR. 

50  yards — Held  by  the  Sutro  Baths,  San  Francisco, 
March  9;  won  by  P.  McGlUlvray,  Illinois  A.  C; 
C.  K.  Lane,  Palama  Swiljnmlng  Club,  Honolulu, 
second;  S.  J.  Goodrnan,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
San  Francisco,  third.     Time,  24  l-5s. 

100  yards — Held  by  Pittsburgh  Aquatic  Club, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  29;  won  by  T.  Cann,  New 
York  A.  C;  N.  Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco, 
second;  T.  Crannan,  Pittsburgh  Aquatic  Club, 
third.     Time,  55  l-5s. 

220  yapds — Held  by  New  York  A.  C,  New  York 
City,  March  27;  won  by  N.  Ross,  Olympic  Club, 
San  Francisco;  T.  Cann,  New  York  A.  C,  second; 
J.  C.  Wheatley,  New  York  A.  C,  third.  Time, 
2m,  22  1-5S. 

600  yards — Held  by  Detroit  Athletic  Club,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  March  31;  won  by  N.  Ross,  Olympic 
Athletic  Club,  San  Francisco;  T.  Cann,  New  York 
A.  C,  second;  W.  L.  Wallen,  Hamilton  Club,  Chica- 
go, third.     Time,  6m.  5  2-5s. 

150-yard  back  stroke — Held  by  Cincinnati  Gym. 
and  A.  C,  Cincinnati,  April  10;  won  by  N.  Ross, 
Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco;  C.  Pavlicek,  Illinois 
A.  C,  Chicago,  second;  H.  Q.  Taylor,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  third.  Time,  Im.  50 
3-5s. 

200-yard  breast  stroke — Held  by  Pittsburgh 
A.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  April  20;  won  by  M.  McDermott, 
Illinois  A.  C;  L.  White,  Hamilton  Club,  Chicago, 
second;  J.  B.  Ward,  Cincinnati  Gymnasium  and 
Athletic  Club,  Cincinnati,  third.  Time,  2m. 
39  4-5S. 

Fancy  diving — Held  by  Now  York  A.  C,  New. 
York,  March  27;  won  by  A."E.  Downes,  New  York 
A.  C,  142.48  points;  A.  W.  Hartung,  Illinois  A.  C, 
136.48  points,  .second;  R.  Lawrence,  New  York  A.  C, 
127.09   points,   third. 

PUuige  for  distance — Held  by  Los  Angeles  A.  C, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  14;  won  by  Ralph  Ong, 
I-os  Angeles  A.  C,  71  feet;  N.  M.  Lyon,  Los  Angeles 
A.  C,  69  feet,  second;  W.  Abegg,  Los  Angeles  A.  C, 
68  feet,  third. 

400-yard  club  relay — Held  by  Illinois  A.  C, 
Chicago,  April  12;  won  by  Illinois  A.  C.  (P.  McGill- 
vray,  H.  Ilebner.  D.  Jones,  A.  Railhel) ;  New  York 
A.  C.  (VoUmer,  Cann.  Smith,  Zinnoch),  second; 
Hamilton  Club,  Chicago  (W.  Wallen,  J.  Bennett, 
A.  Seegcr,  C.  Brown),  third.  Time,  3  m.  42  3-5s. 
(Equals  world's  record.) 

Water  polo — Held  by  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago, 
April  13.  Preliminary  games — Illinois  A.  C,  first 
team  eliminated  Illinois  A.  C.  second  team  by  score 
of  8  to  5;  the  New  York  A.  C.  eliminated  Hamilton 
Club  of  Chicago  by  score  of  5  to  1.  Final  game — 
Illinois  A.  C.  defeated  New  York  A.  C,  for  title  by 
score  of  36  to  33. 

JUJJIOR. 

100  y.ards — Held  by' Cincinnati  Gymnasium  and 
A.  C,  Cincinnati,  April  10;  won  by  D.  L.  Jones, 
Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago:  H.  Q.  Taylor,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  second;  J.  Kassel,  Cincin- 
nati Gymnasium  and  A.  C,  Cincinnati,  third. 
Time,   58  3-5s. 

500  yards — Held  by  Hamilton  Club,  Chicago,  III., 
April  26;  won  by  J.  Bennett,  Hamilton  Club;  T. 
Cr^nnon,  Pittsburgh  Aquatic  Club,  ?epond;  A 
Seeger,  Hamilton.  Club,  third.  Time,  6m.  29s. 
.  100-yard  breasr  Stroke — Held  by  Detroit  Athletic 
Club,  Detroit,  MicH.,'  March  31;  won  by  W.  B. 
White,  Hamilton  •  Club,  Chicago;  L.  Jacobsen 
Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  second;  P.  Llsberg,  Detroit 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  third.     Time.  Ira.  16  3-53. 

100-yard  back  stroke — Held  by  Harailtoa  Club, 
Chicago,  111.,  April  26;  won  by  A.  Siegel,  Illinois 
A.  C;  A.  Seeger,  Hamilton  Club,  Chicago,  second; 
W.  B.  White,  Hamilton  Club,  third.  Time,  Im. 
10  2-.';s. 

Fancy  dive — Held  by  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  June  14;  won  by  W.  Williams,  Los 
Angeles  A.  C,  458  points;  C.  Swendsen,  Los  Angeles 
A.  C,  455  points,  second;  H.  Prieate,  Los  Angeles 
A.  C,  445  points,  third. 


OUTDOOR      SWIMMING      CHAMPIONSHIPS, 

MEN. 

100-yard  special  straightaway — Held  by  Hawaiian 
Association  of  A.  A.  U.,  at  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Sep- 
tember 6;  won  by  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hui  Nalu, 
Honolulu;  Clarence  Lane,  Honolulu,  and  Kelil, 
Honolulu,  tied  for  second:  A.  Siegel,  Illinois  A.  C, 
Chicago,   third.     Time,   54s. 

440  yards— Held  by  Neptune  A.  C,  of  Alameda, 
Cal.,  August  11:  won  by  N.  Ross,  Olympic  Club, 
San  Francisco;  G.  Schroth,  Riverside  Club,  San 
Francisco,  second;  G.  Witt,  Los  Angeles  A.  C. 
third.     Time  5m.  58  3-5s. 

880  yards—Held  by  the  Atlantic  City  Aquatic 
Club  of  Lake  Lenape  at  May's  Landing,  N.  J., 
September  8;  won  by  W.  L.  Wallen,  Hamilton  Club, 
Chicago;  Leo  Giebel,  unattached.  New  York, 
second;  L.  J.  Goodwin,  unattached.  New  York, 
third.     Time,  13m.  5  4-5s. 

One  mile— Held  by  San  Diego  Rowing  Club  at 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  July  4;  won  by  N.  Ross,  Olympic 
Club,  San  Francisco.     Time,   24m.    10s. 

Long  distance — Held  by  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  In 
Detroit  River,  August  25th.  won  by  M.  McDermott, 
Illinois  A.  C;  W.  L.  Wallen.  Hamilton  Club,  Chicago, 
second;  J.  Metzger,  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  third. 
Time,  Ih.  44m.  45s. 

High  dive — Held  by  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal..  August  5:  won  by  W.  Williams,  Los 
Angeles  A.  C,  165  points;  C.  Swendsen,  Los  Angeles 
A.  C,  162  points,  second;  H.  Prleste,  Los  Angeles 
A.  C,  154  points,  third. 

WOMEN. 

50  yards,  open  water,  straightaway — Held  by 
Hawaiian  Association  of  A  A.  U.,  at  Honolulu, 
T.  H.,  September  5.  won  by  Dorothy  Burns,  Los 
Angeles  A.  C;  Frances  Cowells,  San  Francisco, 
second;  Claire  Galllgan,  National  Women's  Life 
Saving  League  of  New  York,  third.     Time,  29  4-5s, 

100  yards  (20-yard  bath)— Held  by  Philadelphia 
Turngemeinde,  Philadelphia,  April  16;  won  by  Olga 
Dorfner,  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde;  Gertrude 
Artelt,  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde,  second;  Eliza- 
beth Ryan,  1st  Regiment  Pool,  third.  Time,  Im. 
7  3-5s. 

220  yards  (20-yard  bath)~Held  by  National 
Women's  Life  Saving  League  of  New  York  at  City 
A.  C.  Pool,  New  Y'ork  City.  May  5;  won  by  Olga 
Dorfner,  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde;  Claii-e  -Galll- 
gan, National  Women's  Life  Saving  League  of  New 
York,  second;  Elizabeth  Ryan,  1st  Regiment  Pool, 
Philadelphia,  third.     Time,  2m.  59  3-5s. 

500  yards  (25-yard  bath) — Held  by  Idora  Park 
Swimming  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September 
22;  won  by  Claire  Galligan,  National  Women's 
Life  Saving  League  of  New  Y'ork;  Dorothy  Burns, 
Los  Angeles  A.  C,  second;  Frances  Cowells,  San 
Francisco,  third.     Time,  7m.  31  2-5s. 

200-yard  breast  stroke  (20-yard  bath) — Held  by 
Gerraantown  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Philadelphia,  April  14; 
won  by  Mabel  Arklie,  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde; 
Katherine  Murphy,  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde, 
second;  Miss  Reidle,  Kensington  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  third, 
disqualified  for  changing  stroke.     Time,  3m.  36  4-5s. 

150-yard  back  stroke  (bath) — Held  by  Los  Angeles 
A.  C  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  14;  won  by  Dorothy 
Burns,  Los  Angeles  A.  C;  Leona  Richmond,  Ocean 
Park,  second  Evelyn  Ross.  un.-Htached,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  third.     Time,  2m.  26  2-5s. 

Fancy  dive — Held  by  Multnomah  A.  A.  C, 
Portland,  Ore..  April  19;  won  by  Constance  Myers, 
Multnomah  A.  A.  C;  Helen  Hicks,  Multnomah 
A.  A.  C,  second;  Thelma  Payne,  Multnomah 
A.  A.  C,  third. 

Plunge  lor  distance — Held  by  Idora  Park  Swim-, 
ming  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  23; 
won  by  Alice  Goodman,  Unattached,  San  Francisco; 
Mildred  Pollack,  unattached,  San  Francisco,  second 
Avis  Spencer,  Piedmont  Girls'  Club,  Oakland,  Cal., 
third. 

100-yard  straightaway  (open  water) — Held  by 
Rye  Beach  Club  and  National  Women's  Life  Saving 
League  of  New  York,  at  Oakland  Beach,  Rye,  N.  Y., 
September  1;  won  by  Gertrude  Artelt,  Philadelphia 
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Tuniijcmoinde;  Eliza'jeth  Ryan,  1st  Regiinaut 
Siviiiiming  Pool,  second;  Charlotte  Boyle,  National 
Women's  Life  Saving  League,  tliiid.  Time,  Im. 
18  2-5,s. 

440  yards  (open  water) — Held  by  Buckwood  Inn 
at  Shawnee-on-Delaware,  Pa.,  August  4;  won  by 
Olga  Dorfner,  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde;  Lucy 
Freeman,  National  Women's  Life  Saving  League, 
■New  York,  second;  Bessie  Ryan,  1st  Regiment 
Swi.nming  Pool,  third.     Time,  7m.  53  2-5s. 

880  yards  (open  water) — Held  by  Southern  Cali- 
fornia vSwlmming  Association  at  Ocean  Park,  Cal., 
O:;tober  7;  won  by  Claire  Galligan,  National  Women's 
Life  Saving  League  of  New  York;  Dorothy  Burns, 
Lo.j  Angeles  A.  C,  second;  no  third.  Time,  15m. 
3Ss. 

One  mile  (open  water) — Held  by  Neptune  A.  C, 
at  Neptune  Beach,  Alameda,  Cal.,  August  18;  won 
by  Claire  Galligan,  National  Women's  Life  Saving 
League  of  New  York;  Dorothy  Burns,  Los  Angeles 
A.  C,  second;  Frances  Cowells,  San  Francisco, 
tiiird;  Mildred  Pollack,  San  Francisco,  fourth 
Time,   33m.   4-5s. 

Hi,ih  dive — Held  by  Rye  Beach  Club  and  National 
Women's  Life  Saving  League  of  New  York,  at  Oak- 
land Beach,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  September  1;  won  by 
Aiileen  milen,  Los  Angeles  A,  C,  120.33  points; 
Josjphine  Bartlett,  National  Women's  Life  Saving 
L.iaiiue  of  New  York,  104.45  points,  second;  Eliza- 
betii  Becker,  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde,  67.45 
points,  tliird. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Held  at  I'hiladelphia,  Pa.,  March  24. 

50  yards— Won  by  N.  R.  Lemcke,  Amherst; 
Foster,  Mas.sachi.isotls  institute  of  Technology, 
second;  Turner,  Wesleyan,  third.     Time,  20s. 

800-ioot  fre.shman  relay — Won  by  Princeton 
(Huling,  Johnson,  Harris,  Georgi),  Pennsylvania 
(P.  Keiser,  Brlughurnt,  Leopold,  Shields),  second; 
""College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Lehrman,  Corcor- 
an, Sumner,  Broones),  third.     Time,  2m.  31  2-5s. 

li'ancy  diving — Won  by  Roat,  Pennsylvania, 
102.68  pomts,  Benjamin,  Yale,  second,  94.15  points; 
Klein,  Pennsylvania,  third,  91.25  points;  Leopold, 
Pennsylvania,  foiu-th. 

100  vards — Won  by  Vollmer,  Columbia;  Turner, 
Wesleyan,  second;  Mayer,  Yale,  third;  Lemcke, 
Amherst,  fourtli.     Time,  Im.  3-5s. 

220  yard.3 — Won  by  Vollmer,  Columbia. 

METROPOLITAN    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

MEN. 

Indoor— 100  yards — Held  by  N.  Y.  A.  C.  (25-yard 
bath);  won  by  T.  H.  Cann,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  57  2-5s.; 
H.  E.  Vollmer,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  57  3-63., 'second;  Jerrold 
Smith,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  third. 

220  yards— Held  by  N.  Y.  A.  C.;won  by  T.  H. 
Cann,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2m.  25  4-5s.:  H.  E.  Vollmer. 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  2m.  29  4-5s.,  .second;  Jerrold  Smith, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  third. 

600  yards— Held  by  O.  C.  N.  Y.  (100-ft.  bath); 
won  by  r.  H.  Cann,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  6ra.  16s.;  J.  C. 
Wheatley,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  second;  Jerrold  Smith, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  third. 

Fancy  diving — Held  by  N.  Yj  A.  C;  won  by  A.  E. 
Downea,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  place  number  3,  158. 8  points; 
J.  F.  Dunn,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  second,  place  number 
7,  135.8  points;  F.  N.  Mullen,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  tnird, 
place  numl)or  8,  135.8  points. 

Water  polo — Held  by  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brook- 
lyn; N.  Y.  A.  C.  defeated  W.  S.  Y.  M.  C.  A„  11  to  1. 
INDOOR  JUNIOR. 

100  yard.s— Held  by  N.  V  A.  C.  (25-yd.  b.alh); 
won  by  Richard  Mayer,  Y.ale  Swimming  Association. 
Im.  Is.;  Philip  Herbert,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  second;  John 
Zlmmoch,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  third. 

Fancy  diving — Held  by  N.  Y.  A.  C;  won  by  F.  N. 
Mullen,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  118.03  points;  Thomas  Hir.sch- 
field.  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  second,  103.83  points; 
J.  Davidson,  Yale  Swimming  Association,  third, 
101,08  points. 

OUTDOOR— MEN— SENIOR. 

440  yards — Held  by  Rye  Beach  Club,  won  by  L.  J. 
Goodwin,  N.  Y.  A.  C  6in.  2  2-5s.;  J.  C.  Wheatley, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  second;  John  B.  Zimmoch,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
third. 

Other  events  not  held. 


LADIES. 

50  yards  (25-yd.  bath) — Held  at  People's  Palace, 
Jersey  City;  won  by  Claire  Galligan,  N.  W.  L.  S.  L.; 
Josephine  Bartlett,  N.  W.  L.  S.  L.,  second;  Rita 
Greenfield.  N.  W.  L.  S.  L.  third.     Time,  32  2-5s. 

100  yards  (100-ft.  bath) — Conducted  by  National 
Women's  Life  Saving  League  at  Graham  Beach, 
Staten  Island;  won  by  Claire  Galligan,  N.  W.  L.  S.  L., 
Charlotte  Boyle,  second; '  Rita  Greenfield,  third. 
Time,  Im.  9  2-5s.  i,;m, 

Diving — Conducted  by  Rye  Beach  Club  and 
N.  W.  L.  S.  L.;  won  by  Josephine  Bartlett,  109.0 
points;  Mrs.  Hilda  Graf,  second,  99.42  points; 
Edna  Colo,  third,  97.2  points.  All  meml)ers  of  the 
N.  W.  L.  S.  L. 

A.   A.   U.   RECORDS. 

American  records  are  recognized  over  the  follow- 
ing distances,  if  made  over  a  course  not  less  than 
00  feet  and  not  more  than  220  yards  In  length; 
50  yards,  100  yards,  120  j^afds,  150  y.irds,  200 
yards,  220  yards,  300  yards,  440  and  500  ya,rds, 
for  swimming  on  the  back;  100  yards  and  150 
yards,  for  swimming  the  breast  stroke;  100  and 
200  yards,  for  relay  racing  club  teams  of  4  or  5 
men,  each  man  to  swim  50  and  100  yards;  and 
over  the  following  distances  if  made  over  a  course 
not  less  than  220  feet  and  not  more  than  220  yards 
in  length:  880  yards,  1,000  yards  and  one  mile. 
For  plunging,  one  minute  time  limit.  In  addition- 
to  distances  mentioned  above,  all  records  over  dis- 
tances in  metres,  if  made  under  record  conditions  of 
the  International  Swimming  Federation,  are  ac- 
Imowledged  as  American  records.  Figures  in  paren- 
theses indicate  length  of  course  in  yards  unless  stated 
otlierwise.  50  yards,  bath  (100  feet),  1  turn,  23  2-5s.. 
Duke  P.  Kah.anamoku,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August 
6,  1913;  50  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water,  straightaway, 
23s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Honolulu  Bay,  Honolulu, 
H.  T.,  June  11,  1915  (swimmer  was  not  aided  by  the 
tide);  100  yards,  bath  (75  yards,  salt  water),  1  turn, 
54  2-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku.  Honolulu,  Sutro 
Baths,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  17,  1915;  bath  (20), 
4  turns,  54s.,  Perry  McGillivray,  Chicago,  111., 
Febi-uary  3,  1916;  open  tidal  salt  water,  straighta- 
way, 53s..  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hui  Nalu,  Hono- 
lulu, Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  September,  5,  1917 
(swimmer  was  not  aided  by  the  tide):  120  yards, 
bath  (25),  4  turns,  Im.  10s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York 
City,  December  9,  1908;  bath  (20),  5  turns,  Im. 
8  2-5s.,  Perry  McGillivray,  Illinois  A.  C,  Illinois  A.  C. 
Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  January  8,  1914;  150  yards,  bath 
(25)  5  turns,  Im.  29  4-5s.,  H.  E.  Vollmer,  New  York 
City,  January  lO,  1916;  200  yards,  bath  (20),  9 
turns,  2m.  7  2-53.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C, 
Illinois  A»  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  J.anuary  8,  1914; 
bath  (2.5),  7  turns,  2m.  8s.,  Norman  Ros.s,  Olympic 
Club,  San  Francisco,  New  York  A.  C.  Bath,  New 
York  City,  March  27,  1917;  bath  (75),  2  turns 
(salt  water),  2m.  13  l-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku, 
Hui  Nam.  Honolulu,  H.  T.,  Sutro  Baths,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  July  4,  1914;  220  yards,  bath  (25),  8 
turns,  2in.  23  2-5s.,  H.  E.  Vollmer,  New  York  City, 
April  10,  1916;  bath  (20),  10  turns,  2m.  21s.,  H.  J. 
Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago, 
111.,  January  8,  1914;  bath  (100  ft.),  0  turns,  2m. 
21  3-63.,  Norraati  Ross,  Stanford  University,  Olympic 
Club  Bath,  San  Francisco,  November  24,  1916;  open 
tidal  salt  water  (100),  2  turns,  2ra.  24  l-5s.  Perry 
McGillivray,  IlllnoiSeA.  C.  Chicago,  Honolulu  Har- 
bor, H.  T..  February  24,  1917;  300  yards,  bath  (25), 
11  turns.  3m.  288.,  T.  H.  Cann,  New  York  A.  C!., 
New  Vork  A.  C.  B.Uh,  Now  York'  City,  March  14, 
1917,  batli  (20),  14  turns,  3m.  26  l-5s..  Perry  McGil- 
livray, Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  February 
4  1915;  4^0  yards,  bath  (2.5),  IV  turns,  5n\.  10  2-5s., 
Norman  Rosa,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Detroit 
A  C.  Bath,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  31,  1917;  open 
tidal  .salt  water  (100),  4  turns.  5m  17s.,  Ludy 
Langcr,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Honolulu  Harbor  H.  r., 
Fcbriiarv  24,  1917;  500  yards,  bath  (25),  19  turns. 
Cm.  6  3-53.,  Norman  Ros.s,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francisco,  Detroit  A.  C.  Bath,  Detroit,  Mich., 
March  31.  lv»17;  open  salt  water  (100),  4  turns,  6m. 
11  2-.5S  .  Ludy  Langer,  Honolulu,  H.  T.,  September 
2  1910;  SSO  yards,  bath  (75,- salt  water),  U  turns, 
11m  40  2-5s.,  Ludv  Langcr,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Sutr.o 
Baths,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  3.  1914;  open  tidal 
salt  water  (100),  8  turns,  11m.  27  3-5s.,  Norman 
Ross,    Olympic    Club.    San     Francisco,    Honolulu 
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Harbor.  H.  T.,  September  6,  1917;  1.000  yards, 
open  salt  water  (100),  9  turns,  13m.  7  2-5s.,  Ludy 
Langer,  Honolulu,  H.  T.,  Septemberift,  1916;  1  mile, 
open  tidal  salt  water  (110),  15  turns,  24m.  lOs., 
Norman  Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Coro- 
nado  Tent  City,  Cal.,  July  4,  1917;  100  metres, 
bath  (25),  4  turns,  Im.  2  4-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New 
York,  April  15,  1910;  200  metres,  bath  (100  ft.),  6 
turns,  2m.  21  3-5s.,  Norman  Ross,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Olympic  Club  Bath,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
November  24,  191G;  300  metres,  bath  (25),  13 
turns,  3m.  55.2-5S.,  H.  E.  Vollmer,  New  York 
City,  July  18,  1916;  500  metres,  bath  (25),  21  tuins, 
6ra.  51  3-5s.,  H.  E.  Vollmor,  New  York  City,  July 
18,  1916.  Swimming  on  the  back — 100  yards, 
bath  (25),  3  turns,  Im.  8  2-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Crystal 
Bath,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  April  1,  1911,  and  Russell 
Dean,  New  York  City,  March  15,  1916;  100  yards, 
backstroke,  open  tidal  salt  water  straightaway,  Im. 
8  l-6s.,  Harold  Kruger,  H.  Y.  B.  C,  Honolulu, 
Honblulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  September  5,  1917;  150 
yards,  bath  (25),  5  turns,  Im.  53  1-53.,  Charles  B. 
Pavlicek,  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago,  Detroit  A.  C. 
Bath,  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  24,  1917;  bath  (75, 
salt  water),  1  turn,  Im.  53  3-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner, 
Sutro  Baths,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  16,  1915; 
bath  (20),  7  turns,  Im.  49  3-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner, 
Illinola  A.  C,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111., 
April  30,  1'914.  Miscellaneous  events — Breast 
stroke,  100  yards,  bath  (20),  4  turns,  Im.  10  4-5s., 
Michael  McDermott,  Illinois  -A.  C.  Bath,  Chica- 
go, III.,  March  2,  1916;  breast  stroke,  200  yards, 
bath  (20),  9  turns,  2m.  38  2-53.,  Michael  McDermott, 
Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  February  4,  1915; 
bath  (25),  7  turns,  2m.  39  4-5s.,  Michael  McDermott, 
HUnois  A.  C,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.  Bath, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  April  20,    1917;   open  water    (50), 

3  turns,  2m.  45  l-5s.,  Michael  McDermott,  Put-In- 
Bay,  Ohio,  July  18,   1917;  relay  racing,  200  yards, 

4  men,  50  yards  each,  bath  (25),  Im.  42  l-5s., 
Yale  University  team  (L.  A.  Ferguson,  C.  V.  Schlaet, 
R.  Mayer  and  R.  Thomas),  Yale  University  Bath, 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  February  28,  1917;  Im.  42  2-5s., 
Illinois  A.  C,  team  (A.  C.  Raithel,  24  l-5s.;  M.  P. 
Mott,  26  4-5s.;  H.  J.  Hebner,  26s.:  Perry  McGilllv- 
ray,  25  2-5s.),  Auditorium,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May 
15,  1915;  relay  racing,  250  yards,  5  men,  50  yards 
each,  bath  (25),  2m.  10  2-5s.,  New  York  A.  C. 
team  (H.  E.  Vollmer,  Walter  Ramme,  N.  T.  Nerich,. 
H.  O'SulUvan,  W.  R.  Bennett),  Rutgers  College 
Bath,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  March  10,  1915; 
400  yards,  4  men,  100  yards  each,  bath  (20),  3ni. 
42  3-5s.,  Illinois  A..  C.  team  (A.  C.  Raithel,  55s.; 
Wm.  Vosburgh,  57  2-5s.;  H.  J.  Hebner,  55s.;  Perry 
McGillivray,  55  l-5s.),  Chicago,  III.,  April  27,  1916: 
4  men,  each  100  yards,  bath  (25),  3m.  52  4-5s.,  Illinois 
A.  C.  team  (A.  C.  Raithel,  58  3-5s.;  Wm.  Vosburgh, 
59  1-Ss.;  Perry  McGillivray,  57s.;  H.  J.  Hebner, 
58a.),  New  York  A.  C.  Bath,  New  York  City,  May 
4,  1914;  4  men,  open  still  water,  100-yard  course,  3m. 
57  l-5n..  Illinois  A.  C.  team  (H.  J.  Hebner,  Im.; 
M.  R.  Mott,  Im.  2s.;  A.  C.  Raithel,  57  l-5s.;  Perry 
McGillivr.ay,  58s.),  Broad  Ripple  Pool,  Indlanapoli.'?, 
Ind.,  July  31,  1914;  relay  racing,  500  yards,  5  men, 
100  yards  each,  bath  (20),  4m.  40  3-.5s.,  Illinois  A.  C. 
team  (A.  C.  Raithel,  5.5s.;  V/m.  Vosburgh,  57  2-5s.; 
H.  J.  Hebner,  55s.;  Perry  McGillivray,  55  l-5s. ; 
D.  L.  .Tones,  58s.),  Chicago,  111.,  Apiil  27,  1916;  5 
men,  100  yards  each,  bath  (25),  4m.  53  3-53.,  New 
York  A.  C.  team  (J.  C.  Wheatley,  59  4-5s.:  H.  E.  Voll- 
mer, 57s.:  Walter  Ramme,  58  4-5a.;  N.  T.  Nerich, 
59  l-5s.;  H.  O'Sullivan,  58  4-5s.),  New  York  A.  C. 
Bath,  New  York  City,  April  8,  1915;  plunging,  Im. 
time  limit,  bath,  80  feet,  F.  B.  Willis,  Philadelphia, 
Fa.,  March  9,  1912. 

LADIES'  RECORD. 
50  yards,  bath  (20),  2  turns,  29s.,  Olga  Dortner. 
Philadelphia  Turngemeinde  Bath,  Philadclpliia,  Pa.. 
February  17,  1917;  50  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water, 
straightaway,  29  4-5s.,  Dorothy  G.  Burns,  Los  An- 
geles A.  C,  Honolulu,  H.  T.,  September  5,  1917- 
100  yards,  bath  (20),  4  turns,  Ini.  7  3-5s.,  Olga 
Dorfner,  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde  Bath,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  April  16,  1917;  100  yards,  open  tidal 
salt  water,  straightasvay,  Im.  7  4-5s.,  Dorothy  G. 
Burns,  Los  Angeles  A.  C.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Hono- 
lulu Harbor,  H.  T.,  September  5,  1917;  220  yards, 
bath  (20),  10  turns,  2m.  59  3-5s.,  Olga  Dorfner, 
Philadelphia    Turngemeinde,    City    Athletic    Club 


Bath,  New  York  City,  May  5,  1917;  220  yards, 
open  tidal  salt  water  (100),  2  turns,  3m.  2s.,  Dorothy 
G.  Burns,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Los  Angeles,  Gal., 
Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  February  24,  1917;  300 
yards,  bath  (20),  14  turns,  4m.  27  4-5s.,  Olga  Dorfner. 
Philadelphia  Turngemeinde,  Gcrmantown  Y.  M. 
C.  A-  Bath,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  14,  1917;  440 
yards,  open  tidal  salt  water  (100),  4  turns,  6m. 
39  4-5s.,  Claire  Galllgan,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  September  6,  1917;  500 
yards,  bath  (25),  19  turns,  7m.  31  2-5s..  Claire 
Galllgan,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Idora  Park,  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  September  30,  1917:  A  mile,  open  salt 
water  (110),  15  turn.s,  31m.  19  3-5s.,  Claire  Galilean 
New  Rochelle,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  September  2,  191G; 
200  yards,  breaststroke,  bath  (20),  9  turns,  3m. 
36  4-5s.,  Mabel  Arklie,  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde, 
Germantown  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bath,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
April  14,  1917;  400  yards  relay,  4  ladies,  100  yarda 
each,  bath  (20),  5m.  48  2-5s.,  Independent  Turn 
Verein  of  Indianapolis  team  (Mrs.  Alvin  Kinder, 
Thelma  Darby,  Louise  Dubus,  Mary  Janet  O'Reilly). 
Independent  Turn  Verein  Bath,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
May  31,  1916. 

NOTEWORTHY  PERFORMANCES. 

The  A.  A.  U.  Record  Committee  is  authorized 
to  examine  any  performance  if  made  under  other 
than  record  conditions,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Record  Committee  such  performance  is  worthy 
of  being  recorded  it  will  be  noted  under  Note- 
worthy Performances."  40  yards,  bath  (20  yards), 
1  turn,  18  1-53..  Perry  McGillivray,  Chicago,  111., 
Februarj*  3,  1916;  60  yards,  bath  (20),  2  turns, 
30s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December 
19,  1907;  75  yards,  bath  (100  feet),  2  turns,  37  2-5s., 
Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August 
6,  1913;  80  yards,  bath  (20),  3  turns,  41  3-5s.,  Perry 
McGillivray,  Chicago,  111.,  February  3,  1916; 
no  yards,  bath  (20),  5  turns,  Im.  2  3-5s.,  H.  J. 
Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago, 
111.,  April  2,  1914;  250  yards,  bath  (25),  9  turns,  2m 
48  4-5S.,  T.  H.  Cann,  New  York  A.  C,  New  York 
A.  C.  Bath,  New  York  City,  March  14,  1917;  330 
yards,  bath  (20),  16  turns,  3m.  55  l-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner, 
Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  III.,  February  4,  1915; 
330  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water  (110),  2  turns,  4m. 
8  2-5s.,  Norman  Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco, 
Coronado  Tent  City,  Cal.,  July  4,  1917;  400  yards, 
bath  (25),  15  turns,  4m.  56  l-5s.,  H.  E.  Vollmer. 
New  York  City,  July  18,  1916;  bath  (20),  19  turns, 
4m.  52  I-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath, 
Chicago,  111.,  December  4,  1914;  5.50  yards,  bath 
(20),  27  turns,  6m.  50  4-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois 
A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  February  4,  1915;  batb 
(25),  21  turns,  7m.  3  2-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  Yorh 
City,  February  23,  1907;  open  tidal  salt  water  (110), 
4  turns,  7m.  10  2-5s.,  Norman  Ross,  Olympic  Club, 
San  Francisco,  Coronado  Tent  City,  Cal.,  July  4, 
1917:  600  yards,  bath  (20),  29  turns,  7m.  31s.,  H.  J. 
Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  Februarj 
4,  1915;  bath,  (25),  23  turns,  7m.  46  l-.5s.,  C.  M. 
Daniels,  New  York,  Fcbruai'y  23,  1907;  650  yards, 
bath  (20),  32  turns,  8m.  10  3-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner, 
Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  February  4,  1915; 
bath  (25),  25  turns,  8m.  29s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  Nexv 
York,  February  23,  1907;  660  yards,  bath  (20), 
32  turns,  8in.  19  3-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C. 
Bath,  Chicago,  III.,  February  4,  1915;  660  yards, 
open  tidal  salt  water  (110),  5  turns,  8m.  45  l-5s., 
Norman  Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Coro- 
n.ado  Teut  City,  Cal.,  July  4,  1917;  700  yards,  bath 
(20),  34  turns,  8m.  51  l-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois 
A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  III.,  February  4,  1915;  bath 
(25),  27  turns,  9m.  11  3-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New 
York,  Februai-y  23,  1907;  750  yards,  bath  (20),  37 
turns,  9m.  31s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath, 
Chicago.  III.,  February  4,  1915:  bath  (25),  29  turns, 
9m.  55  l-5s..  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York,  February.  23, 
1907,  770  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water  (110),  6  turns, 
lOra.  16  2-5s.,  Norman  Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francisco,  Coronado  Tent  City,  Cal.,  July  4,  1917; 
800  yards,  bath  (20),  39  turns,  10m.  11  3-5s.,  H.  J. 
Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  III.,  February 
4.  1915;  bath  (25),  31  turns,  10m.  37  4-53.,  C.  M. 
Daniels,  New  York  City,  February  23,  1907;  open 
still  salt  wat^r  (80),  9  turns,  11m.  8  4-5s.,  J.  C. 
Wheatley,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  2,  1915; 
880  yards,  bath  (20),  43  turns,  Urn.  14  1-58.,  H.  J. 
Hebner,   Illinois   A.   C.   Bath.   Chicago,   111.,   Feb- 
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ruarv  4,  1915;  900  yards,  bath  (25).  35  turns,  12m. 
38.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York,  February  23,  1907; 
1,000  yards,  bath  (20),  49  turns.  13m.  19  2-5s.; 
Clement  Browne,  Chicago,  111.,  January  13,  1916, 
1,100  yards,  bath  (20),  54  turns,  14m.  43s.,  C.  M. 
Daniels,  New  York  City,  February  25,  1907;  open 
tidal  salt  water  (110),  9  turns,  14m.  59  l-5s.,  Norman 
Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cosonado  Tent 
City,  Cal.,  July  4,  1917;  1,200  yards,  open  tidal 
salt  water  (110),  10  turns,  16m.  32s.,  Norman  Ross, 
Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Coronado  Tent  City, 
Cal.,  July  4,  1917,  (Ross  swam  1.210  yards);  bath 
(20).  59  turns,  16m.  5s.  Clement  Browne,  Chicago, 
111.,  January,  1916:  1,320  yards,  bath  (20),  65  turns, 
17m.  45  4-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels.  New  York  City, 
February  25,  1907;  1,320  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water 
(110),  11  turns,  18m.  7  4-5s.,  Norman  Ross,  Olympic 
Club,  San  Francisco.  Coronado  Tent  City.  Cal.. 
July  4.  1917;  1.430  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water 
(110),  12  turns.  19m.  37s.,  Norman  Ross,  Olympic 
Club,  San  Francisco,  Coronado  Tent  City,  Cal., 
July  4,  1917;  1,540  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water  (110), 
13  turns.  21m.  10s.,  Norman  Ross,  Olympic  Club, 
San  Francifsco,  Coronado  Tent  City,  Cal.,  July  4. 
1917;  1.6.50  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water  (110).  14 
turns,  22m.  40s..  Norman  Ross.  Olympic  Club. 
San  Francisco.  Coronado  Tent  City.  Cal..  July  4. 
1917;  1  mile,  bath  (20),  87  turns.  23ra.  40  3-5s., 
C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York,  February  25,  1907;  100 
metres,  bath  (20  yards),  6  turns.  Im.  l.s..  Norman 
Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco.  Illinois  A.  C. 
Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  April  13,  1917. 

Swimming  on  the  back — 40  yards,  bath  (20),  1 
turn,  23  l-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath, 
Chicago.  111..  February  23,  1911;  50  yards,  bath  (25), 
2  turns.  303.,  H.  J.  Hebner.  Chicago,  111..  March  6. 
1913;  75  yards,  bath  (25).  2  turns.  49s..  H.  J.  Hebner, 
Crystal  Bath.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  April  1,  1911. 

Miscellaneous  events — Relay  racing,  300  yards; 
6  men.  50  yards  each,  bath  (25),  2m.  37  l-5s..  New 
York  A.  C.  team  (H.  E.  Vollmer.  Walter  Ramme. 
N.  T.  Nerich,  H.  O'SuUivan,  R.  W.  Bennett,  J.  H. 
Reilly),  Rutgers  College  Bath,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  March  10;  1915;  1  mile.  17  men,  100  yards 
eacii,  18th  man,  60  yards,  (25),  18m.  19  4-5s..  New 
York  A.  C.  team  (J.  C.  Wheatley,  59  4-5s.;  H.  E. 
X'oUmer,  57s..  Walter  Ramme,  58  4-5s.;  N.  T. 
Nerich,  59  l-5s.;  H.  O'Sullivan,  58  4-5s.;  J.  H. 
Reilly.  59  3-5s.;  R.  W.  Bennett,  Im.  5  4-5s.;  J.  A. 
Zimnock.  Im.  2-5s.,  T.  H.  Cann,  59  2-5s.;  J.  J.  Cui-- 


ren,  Im.  2  3-5s.;  C.  Ash,  Im.  4s.;  Wm.  O'SuUivau, 
Im.  5  l-5s.;  P.  W.  Palmer.  Im.  6  3-5s.:  G.  South. 
Im.  7s.;  J.  A.  Russell,  Im.  5  l-5s.;  Jerrold  Smith, 
Im.  8s,;  T.  F.  McCarthy.  Im.  5  4-5s.;  C.  D.  Truben- 
bach.  60  yards.  34  4-5s.,  New  York  A.  C.  Batb. 
New  York  City,  April  8.  1915.  Battery  to  Sandy 
Hook,  New  York  Bay,  tidal  salt  water,  with  the  tide 
distance  about  22  miles.'  Cfi.  19m.,  George  Meehan, 
L  Street  Swimming  Club.,>:'Bost6u.  July  19,  1914. 
Swimming  under  water,  106  yards  2  feet,  bath  4 
turns,  Im.  31  2-5s.,  E.  P.  Ssvatek,  Chicago,  111., 
January  2,  1905. 

NOTEWORTHY  PERFORMANCES — WOMEN. 
400  yards,  bath  (20),  19  turns.  Gm.  3  2-5s..  Olga 
Dorfner,  Philadelphia  Tunigemeiude,  Germantowa 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bath,  Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  April  14.  1917; 
50  yards,  backstroke,  bath  (132  ft.),  1  turn.  40s., 
Dorothy  G.  Burns.  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Venice,  Cal., 
April   22.   1917. 

AMERICAN  INTERCOLLEGIATE  RECORDS. 
40  yards,  bath  (20).  19s..  W.  C.  Earle,  Chicago 
University,  at  Annapolis,  February  21,  1916;  50 
yards,  bath  (25),  25  l-5s.,  S.  E.  Hoadley,  Yale,  at 
New  Haven,  December  11,  1914;  100  yards,  bath 
(25),  56  2-5s.,  Herbert  Vollmer,  Columbia,  at  New 
York.  February  18.  1916;  220  yards,  bath  (100  feet), 
2m.  31s.,  Eben  Cross,  Princeton,  at  Princeton, 
February  20,  1914;  440  yards,  bath  (20),  5m.  47  4-5s. 
R.  Simonson.  Northwestern,  at  Evanston.  III. 
March  17.  1916.  Relay  racing — 160  yards,  bath 
(20).  Im.  20s..  Chicago  University  (Earle.  Meinei 
O'Connor,  Pavlicek).  at  Annapolis.  February  21,. 
1916;  200  yards,  bath  (25),  Im.  42  l-5s.,  Yale  (L.  A. 
Ferguson,  C.  N.  Schlaet,  R.  Mayer  and  R.  Thomas), 
at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  February  28.  1917;  800  feet, 
bath  (100  feet),  2m.  30s.,  Yale  (Mayer,  Sumners, 
Marr,  Roberts),  at  Princeton,  February  27,  1914; 
400  yards,  bath  (20),  4m.  1  2-5s.,  Yale  (Mayer, 
Rosener,  Schlaet.  Ferguson),  at  Chicago.  April  23, 
1916.  Back  stroke — 150  yards,  bath  (20).  Im.  50 
2-5s.,  C.  B.  Pavlicek,  Chicago  University,  at  Chicago, 
February  22,  1916.  Breast  Stroke — 200  yards 
bath  (20),  2m.  46  2-5s.,  Herbert  Taylor,  Wisconsin 
University  at  Madison,  Wis.,  March.  1915.  Plunge 
for  distance — One  minute  time  limit.  78  feet.  Carl 
G.  Lehman.  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  February 
7,  1916;  for  speed— bath  (60),  18  4-5s.,  J.  C.  Red- 
mond, Chicago  University,  at  Chicago,  February 
26,  1916. 


WORLD'S   SWIMMING   RECORDS. 


Amatetjr  Recouos. 

PROFES.SIONAI,    RECnRDS. 

DtST.^.NTE. 

Made  in  Bath. 

Made  in  Open  Water. 

Open  Water.     Others 
Made  in  Baths. 

Holder. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Time. 

50  \  ards 

n.  P.  Kalianamoku  (A.). 

P.  McGllUvray  (A.) 

Norman  Ross  (A.) 

P.  McGillivrav  (A.) 

H.  E.  Vollmer  (A.) 

H.  J.  Hebner  (A.) 

Norman  Ross  (A.) 

H.  J.  Heoner  (A.) 

P.  McGlllivray  (A.)  .... 

Norman  Ross  (A.) 

Norman  Ross  (A.) 

II.  E.  Vollmer  (A.) 

J.  G.  Hatfield  (E.) 

B.  Kieran  (Aus.) 

B.  Kieran  (Aus.) 

C.  M.  Daniels  (A.) 

B.  Kieran  (Aus.) 

Geo.  Read  (Aus.) 

M.       ,s. 
23  2-5 
34 
1.01 

1.08  2-5 
1.29  4-5 
2.07  2-5 
2.21  3-5 
2.21 

3.26  1-5 

5.16  2-5 

5.16  2-5 

6.51  3-5 

6.02  4-5 

11.11  3-5 

12.52  2  5 

17.45  4-5 

23.16  4  5 

54.54 

D.  P.  Kah'oku  (A.).  . 
D.  P.  Kah'oku  (A.).. 
D.  P.  Kah'oku  (A.) .  . 

C.  Heaiy'('Aiis.) '.'!'• 

M.    s. 
23 
63 
1.01  3-5 

■  i.'sV 

M.    s. 

100  yards. 
100  metres 

A.  Wickham  (Aus ) 

1.00  4-5 

120  yards. 
150  yards. 
200  yards 

G.  R.  Dungan  (A.). 
G.  R.  Dungan  (A.). 
D.  Billineton  (E.) 

1.13 

1.34  3-5 
2.18  1-5 

200  metres 

220  yards, 
son  yards. 

P.  McGillivray  (A.)  . 
B.  Kieran  (Aus.)  ... 

L.  Langer  (A.) 

L.  Langer  (A.) 

2.24  1-5 
3.31  4-5 
5.17 
5.17 

D.  Billingtnn  (E.)  . 
D.  BiUinstCD  (E.)  . 

2.34  4-5 
3.32 

.  440  yards. 

D.  Billington  (E.) . 

5.26 

bOO  yards. 

830  yards. 
1,000  yards. 
J,32U  yards. 

1  mile.  . . 

2  miles .  . 

L.  Langer  (A.) 

H.  Taylor  (E.) 

L.  Langer  (A.) 

W.  Longworth  (Aus.) 
G.  R.  Hodgson  (C.).. 
W.  Longworth  (Aus.) 

6.112-5 

11.25  2-5 
13.07  2-5 
17.42 
23.34 H 
51.32 

D.  Billington  (E.)  . 
D.  Billington  (E.)  . 
D.   Billington  (IT.)  . 
D.  Billington  (R.) . 
D.  Billington  (E.) . 

6.18 
11.37 
13.26      ' 
17.36  2-5 
21.11  1-5 

RECORDS    OF    WOMB>f. 


100  yards... 
100  metres. . 
220  yards. . . 
300  yards... 
300  metres.. 


Fanny  Durack  (Aus.) 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus.) 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus.) 
Fanny  Durack  (Aua.) 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus.) 


M.  s. 

1.06 

1.17 

2.53 

4.12 

4.43 


410  yards. . . 

500  yards. .  . 

880  yards.. . 

1  mile 


Fanny  Dur.ack  (Aus.) 
Claire  Galligan  (A.) . 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus.) 
Fanny  Durack  (Aua.) 


M.  s. 
6.03  2-5 
7.31  2-» 

12.,52 

26.08 
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Swimming  on  the  back — 100  yards,  Harold  Kruger, 
(X)  Im.  8  l-5s.;  professional,  G.  Richard  Dungan 
(A.),  Im.  12  l-5s.;  150  yards,  H.  J.  Hebner  (A.),  Ira 
49  3-5s.;  breast  stroke,  200  yards,  M.  McDermott 
(A),  2m  38  2-5s.;  plunge  for  distance  (In),  time 
limit),  W.  Taylor  (E.),  82  feet  7  inches;  under 
water  swimming,  E..  P.  Swatek  (A.),  106  yards  2 
feet;  relay  racing,  5  men,  300 -yards,  Illinois  A.  C., 
Chicago,  (A.),  t4m.  40  3-6s.^iIillnois  A.  C.,  Chicago, 
(A.  C.  Raithel.  55s.;  Wm.  yosburgh,  57  2-5s.,  H.  J. 


Hebner,  55s.;  P.  McGilllvray,  55  l-5s.;  D.  L.  Jones, 
58s.).  Swimming  in  English  Channel — Captain 
Matthew  Webb  (E.),  August  24-25,  1875,  Dover  to 
Calais,  21h.  45m.;  T.  W.  Burgess,  an  Englishman 
living  in  Paris,  September  5-6,  1911,  South  Foreland, 
England,  to  Le  Chatelet,  France,  22h.  35m.  Made 
in  20-yard  bath;  minimum  length  of  25  yards  re- 
quired by  rules  of  International  Swimming  Federa- 
tion. (A.)  American,  (Aus.)  Australian,  (C.) 
Canadian,  (E.)  English. 


ASSOCIATION    (SOCCER)    FOOTBALL. 

V.  S.  Football  Association,  National  Challenge  Cup  Series,  final  round,  played  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
May  5.     Result:    Fall  River.^Rovers,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  1;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  F.  C,  0. 

American  Football  Association  Cup,  final  round,  played  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  13.  Result:  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.  F.  C,  7;   West  Hudson  F.  C,  0.     Previous  winners: 


1885— O.  N.  T.,  Newark. 
1886 — O.  N.  T.,  Newark. 
1887—0.  N.  T.,  Newark. 
1888 — Fall  River  Rovers. 
1889 — Fall  River  Rovers. 
1890— Olympics,  Fall  River. 
1891— East  Ends,  Fall  River. 
1892— East  Ends,  Fall  River. 
1893 — Pawtucket  Free  Wanderers. 
1894— Olympics,  Fall  River. 
1895 — Caledonians,  Kearny. 


1896— True  Blues,  Paterson. 
1897 — Manx  Eleven.  Philadelphia 
1898 — Arlington  A.  A.,  Kearny. 
1906 — West   Hudson   F.    C,   Har- 

rLson. 
1907— Clark  A.  A..  East  Newark 
1908 — West  Hudsons,  Harrison. 
1909 — True  Blues,  Paterson. 
1910— Tacony  F.  C,  Tacony,  Pa 
1911 — Howard  &   Bullough  F.   C, 


Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Note— From  1899  to  1905,  inclusive,  there  was  no  competition  for  the  cup. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    LEAGUE. 
(Final  .standing  1916  season.) 


1912— West  Hudson  F.  C,  Har- 
rison. 

1913 — True  Blues,  Paterson. 

1914— Bethlehem  F.  C,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

1915 — Scottish-Americans  of  New- 

1916 — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  F.  C. 
3;  Scottish  -  American 
F.  C,  0. 


College. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Tied. 

Pts. 

College. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Tied. 

Pts. 

Pennsvlvania                     .  .  . 

5 
4 
3 

1 
2 

1 

0 
0 

1 

10 

8 
7 

Harvard 

2 

1 
0 

2 

4 
5 

1 
0 
0 

5 

Princeton                         

Yale 

2 

Haverford 

Cornell 

0 

1904-05 — Haverford. 


1 905-06 — Haverford . 

1906-07 — Haverford. 
Haverford 
Yale. 


1907-08- 


-{ 


PREVIOUS    WINNERS. 
1908-09 — Columbia. 


1909-10— Columbia. 
1910-11— Haverford. 
1911-12— Yale. 
1912-13— Harvard. 

*  Changed  to  fall  season  in  1914. 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  LEAGUE. 


1913-14— Harvard. 
■  *1914 — Pennsylvania. 
1915— Haverford. 
191 6 — Pennsylvania. 


Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Tied. 

Pts. 

Team. 

Won . 

Lost. 

Tied. 

Pts. 

Bridgeport  City 

9 

8 
4 

1 

2 
3 

1 

1 
3 

19 
17 
11 

Now  Haven 

3 
2 
0 

5 

7 

10 

2 
1 
0 

8 

Remington  City 

5 

Ansonia 

British-Americans 

0 

SOUTHERN    NEW    ENGLAND    LEAGUE. 


Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Tied . 

Pts. 

Team. 

New  Bedford  Celtics. .'.... 

Crompton 

Pan-Americans 

Fore  River '. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Tied. 

Pts. 

New  Bedford  F.  C 

Fall  River  Rovers 

J.  &  P.  Coats  F.  C 

Howard  <fc  Bullough 

6 
4 

4 
4 

1 

2 
5 
3 

1  ■ 

2 
2 
0 

13 
10 
10 

8 

3 

2 

? 

3 
6 
3 
4 

2 
3 
0 
0 

8 
7 
6 
0 

NEW    YORK    STATE    LEAGUE. 


FIRST   DIVISION. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

Team. 

Won. 

Lost . 

Tied. 

Pts. 

Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

1 

3 
•    4 

5 

7 

9 
11 
10 
10 
15 

Tied. 

Pts. 

Brooklyn  Celtic   

14 
12 
8 
8 
8 
7 
5 
2 
0 

0 
3 
5 
6 
7 
8 
8 
12 
15 

2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 

30 
25 
19 
18 
17 
15 
13 
6 
1 

Oversea  Wanderers 

Subway  F.  C        

15 
11 
9 
9 
6 
7 
7 
6 
3 
2 

2 
4 
5 
4 
5 
2 
0 
2' 
5 
1 

32 

Clan  MacDonald. .  .  .  ^  .  .  .'. 

26 

Grecnpoint  F.  C- 

Manchester  Unity 

Longfellow  F.  C 

23 

Clan  MacDuff  F.  C.: 

22 

I.  R.  T.  F.  C 

Bay  Ridge  F.  C 

Yonkers  St.  George .'. 

Greenville  F.  C 

17 
16 

St.  George  F.  C 

Clan  Scott  F.  C 

14 

Continental  F.  C 

Our  Boys  F.  C 

14 

Cameron  F.  C 

White  Rose  F.  C 

11 

Bohemian  F.  C 

5 

METROPOLITAN    LEAGUE. 

Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Tied. 

Pts. 

Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Tied. 

Pts. 

Fulton  Camerons* 

9 
9 
8 
6 

1 
1 
3 
6 

2 
2 

1 
0 

20 
20. 

12 

3 

2 
0 

8 

8 

10 

1 

2 
2 

7 

Visitation 

St.  George ..'... 

6 

White  Rose 

Astor  Field  Club 

2 

West  New  York  Blues 

*  Fulton  Camerons  won  the  league  championship  by  the  score  of  3 — 2  In  the  play-off  with  Visitation  F.  C. 
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BiCVCLINC. 

(Compiled  by  Richard  F.  Kelsey,  Chairman  Board  ol  Control  National  Cycling  Association.) 
PROFESSIONAL  MOTOR- PAGED  RECORDS  IN   COMPETITrON. 


Ul.ST. 

Time. 

Holder. 

rlace. 

Date.       , 

DlsT. 
26  m. 

#Time. 

Hold<!r. 

PI  .ace. 

Date. 

1  m. 

1.09  1-0 

Hugh  Mil.e.in. 

Chas.ltiv.l'.irk 

Aug.  27  •j03 

29.22  3-5 

R.  A.Walthour 

Ch.is.Riv.Park 

May 

31,1904 

2  m. 

2.19 

Hugh  McLeiui. 

Ch:i.s.ltiv.l'ark 

Aug.  "■  1,1903 

27  m. 

30.30  1-5 

U.  A.WaUhour 

Chas.Riv.Park 

May 

31,1904 

3  m. 

3.31  3-5 

J.Tmcs  Mornn.. 

Chas.ltiv.P.irk 

Juue  28,1904 

28  ro. 

31.37  2-5 

U.  A.W,il(Ji,our 
R.  A.WaVtlio'ir 

Chas.Riv.Park 

May 

31,1904 

4  m. 

4.43 

H.Caldwell.... 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept.    1,1903 

29  m. 

32.48 

Chas.Riv.Park 

May 

31,1904 

4  m. 

4.43 

li.  A.W.ilthour 

Chas.lUv.Paik 

.May  31,19U4 

30  m. 

33.62  3-6 

R.  A.Waltlioiir 

Chas.Riv.Park 

May 

31,1904 

5  m. 

6.51 

K.  A.WiUlhnui- 

Ch;i3.1tiv.Park 

May  31,1904 

31  m. 

36.26 

H.Caldwell... 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1903 

6  m. 

7.00  1-5 

R.  A.Walthour 

Clias.ltiv.Park 

Jlay   31,1904 

32  m. 

37.37  1-5 

H.  Caldwell... 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1903 

7  m. 

8.07  3-6 

IJ.  A.W.ilthoui- 

Chns.Uiv.Park 

Hay  31,1904 

33  m. 

38.48  4-5 

H.Caldweil... 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1903 

8  m. 

9.14  1-5 

li.  A.W.ilthour 

Ch:is.RiT.Park 

.May   31,1904 

34  m. 

39.57  3-5 

11.  Caldwell... 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1903 

9  m. 

10.22 

It.  .A.WnUhoui- 

Chab.Riv.Park 

May  31,1904 

35  m. 

41.07  3-6 

H.  Caldwell... 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1903 

10  in. 

11.29  1-5 

H.  A.Walthimr 

Clias.ltiv.Park 

May    31,1904 

36  m. 

42.18  1-6 

H.Caldweil... 

Chas.Riv.PnrI, 

Sept. 

1,1903 

11  m. 

12.36  1-6 

U.  A.W^iltliour 

Chas.Riv.Park 

May   31,1904 

37  m. 

43.28  1-5 

H.Caldwell.  .. 

Ch.is.lliv;Parli 

Sept. 

1,1903 

12  m. 

13.43 

11.  A.Wnlthour 

Chas.Riv.Park 

May   31,1904 

38  m. 

44.39  1-6 

H.  Caldwell.  .. 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1903 

13  m. 

14.60  2-5 

U.  A.Wallhour 

Ch.is.Riv.Park 

May  31,1904 

39  m. 

45.49  2-5 

H.Caldweil.  .. 

Ch.is.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1903 

14  m. 

15.57  1-6 

It.  A.AValthour 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Jlay   31,1904 

40  m. 

47.00 

H.Caldwell.  .. 

Chas.Kiv.Parlc 

Sept. 

1,1903 

16  m. 

17.03  2-6 

U.  A.WMlthour 

Chas.Riv.Park 

May  31,1904 

41  m. 

48.10  4-5 

H.Caldwell... 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1903 

1<>  m. 

18.10  3-6 

It.  A.Wulthour 

Chas.lliv.P.ark 

May   31,1904 

42  m. 

49.21  1-6 

H.Caldweil.  .. 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1903 

11  m. 

19.17  2-5 

tl.  A.Wnllhoui- 

Ch,is.ltiv.Park 

May  31,1904 

43  m. 

50.31  1-6 

H.  Caldwell... 

Chas.Riv.Priik 

Sept. 

1,1903 

18  m. 

20.24  16 

It.  A.W.ilthour 

Chas.Riv.Park 

May   31,1904 

44  m. 

61.41  1-5 

H.  Caldwell... 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1!I03 

19  m. 

21.30  16 

It.  A.W.ilthour 

Chas.Riv.Park 

May  31,1904 

46  m. 

62.60  4-6 

H.  Caldwell... 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Se)it. 

1,1903 

20  m. 

22.37  3-5 

It.  A.Wiiithour 

Chas.Riv.Park 

May  31,1904 

46  m. 

64.23  4-6 

H.  Caldwell... 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1903 

21  m. 

23.44  3-5 

U.  A.W.illh.mr 

Chas.Riv.Park 

May  31,1904 

47  m. 

65.49  3-6 

H.  Caldwell... 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1903 

22  m. 

24.61  4-0 

It.  A.W.ilthour 

Chas.Riv.Park 

May  31,1904 

48  m. 

67.21  1-5 

H.  Caldwell... 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1903 

23  m. 

25.69 

It.  A.W.ilthour 

Chas.Riv.Park 

May  31,1904 

49  m. 

68.43  1-5 

H.  Caldwell... 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1903 

24  m. 

27.07  3-5 

R.  A.Waltbour 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Jlay  31,1904 

60  m. 

69.59 

H.  Caldwell... 

Chas.Riv.Park 

Sept. 

1,1903 

25  m. 

28.16  1-5 

R.  A.W.ilthour 

Chas.Riv.Park 

May  31,1904 

100  m. 

2.48.11  4-5 

H.  Caldwell... 

Revere,  Mags. 

Sept. 

8,1904 

Fastest  mile  in  competition,  1.06  1-5,  R.  A.  Walthour,  Charles  River  Park,    Mass.,  May  31,  1904. 

PROFESSIONAL  AGAINST   TLME-MOTOR- PACED    RECORDS. 


M 


Mm-. 
'Ara.. 

}4m.. 

Im.. 
2m.. 
3m.. 


O.IS  4-5 
0.27  4-6 
0.37  3-5 
0.66 
1.04  1-6 
2.09  4-5 


IS.  11.  Wilco.t.. 

J.  S.  Johnson.. 
|S.  II.  Wilcox.. 

Uay  Duer 

iMenus  lledell. 

Ray  Duer 


3.13  «-5  JMenus  Bedell 


Salt  Lake  City. 

Nashville 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Salt  Lake  Citv. 
Philadelphia.'.. 
Ivos  Ang's,  Cal. 
Philailelphia... 


June  IS,  1913 

4m.. 

Oct.    29,1896 

5m.. 

.lune    8,1913 

6m.. 

Aug.  28,1910 

7m.. 

June  30,1917 

8m.. 

June  27,1909 

9m.. 

Juue  30,1917 

10m.. 

4. 10  4-5 

Menus  Hedell.. 

5.18  2-.1 

Menus  Bedell.. 

6.28  1-5 

Ray  Duer 

7.33  3.6 

Ray  Duer 

8. 38  1-5 

Ray  Duer 

9.45  4-6 

Itay  Duer 

10.59  3-5 

Menus  Bedell. . 

Phil.idelpll 
Philailelph 
TjOS  Ang's, 
Los  Aug's, 
Los  Ang's, 
Los  Ang's, 
Philadelph 


la... 
Cal, 
Cal 
Cal 


June 
June 
.1  une 
June 
June 


Cal.  .7nno 
..'July 


:;o,i9n 

30,1917 
27,1909 
27,1909 
27,1909 
27,1909 
7,1917 


On.lune3,  1910,  Georgia  Kreanier,  paced  by  -in  :iutoiiiobile,  rode  a    mile  in  5ds.  on   the  Los  Angeles  (Ciil.)  Motordrome — a 
I-mile  circular  board  track. 


PROPESSION.\L    AGAIN.ST   TIME 

-UNPAGED   RECORDS. 

'-lim. 

0.16  2-5 

.Al.  Krebs. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

July     4,1911 

3m.. 

6.09  1-5 

E.  A.  Pve 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Aug.  28,1910 

]4m.. 

0.23  4-5 

Ivor  Lawson... 

Salt  Lake  City. 

.luly     4.1906 

4  m.. 

8.31  3-5 

Saxon  "Williams 

Salt  Lake  City. 

.Inly  ;i0, 1909 

Km-- 

0.33 

A.  J.  Clarke  . . . 

Salt  Lake  City. 

.July  24,1912 

6m.. 

10.38 

Saxon  Williams 

Salt  Lake  City. 

.lulv  30,1909 

Km.. 

0.60  2-6 

A.  .I.Clarke.... 

Saltair 

.\.ug.  24,1008 

10m.. 

23.09  2-5 

W.W. Hamilton 

Denver,  Col. . . 

July    '9,1898 

1.11  15 

Alfred  Goullet. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

June  n,191'.' 

15m.. 

36.0.^ 

W.W.II.imiltO" 

Denver,  Col... 

July    9,1898 

Xm.. 

1.24  3-5 

Alfred  Goullet. 

Salt  Lake  CUv. 

July      1,1912 

20  m.. 

47.08  2-.S 

W.W.IIi.miltoii 

Denver,  Col.... 

July    9,1898 

1  m.. 

1.61 

Alfred  Goullei. 

Salt  Lake  Citv. 

.luly      1.1912 

26  m.. 

69.13  2-5 

W.W. Hamilton 

Denver,  Col... . 

July    9,1898 

2m.. 

4.01  3-6 

K.  A.  I'ye. 

Salt  LaUu  City 

-Vug.  28,1910 

1  hour,  25  miles  600  yards,  W.  W.  H.imilton,  Denver,  July  9,  1898. 


PROFESSIONAL   COMPETITION- 

-UNPAGED   RECORDS. 

DIST 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

D'.ST 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

Km 
•Hm 
*'Am 
*%m 
*Hm 
*lm 
*2m 

0.27  2-5 
0.36  3-5 
0.53 
1.10  1-5 
1.21 
1.45 
3.38  1-5 

F.  L.  Kramer. 
F.  L.  Kramer. 
F.  L.  Kramer. 
Alfred  Orenda 
F.  L.  Kramer. 
R.McNamara 
A.  J.  Clarke. . 

Newark 

Newark 

Newark 

Newark 

Salt  Lo,ke  City 

Newark 

Salt  Lake  City 

July    4,  1915 
May  23,  1915 
July    4,1917 
Aug.  11,1915 
July    5, 1907 
Sept.l?,  1910 
Aug.   2, 1910 

3m 
tm 
5m 
lOra 
15m 
20111 
25m 

5.35  3-5 
7.42  2-5 
9.31 

20.07  1-5 
31 .28  2-5 
12.23  2-5 
53. IS  2-5 

Ivor  Lawson.. 
\Vm   Ilanley . 
.\'froaGou!lel 
R.McNamara 
R.McNamara 
P.  Drobach.  . 
R.McNamara 

Salt  Lake  City 

Newark 

Newark 

Newark 

Newark 

Newarli 

Ncw.ark 

July  25, 1906 
July    7.1915 
July    7,1915 
Aug.  16, 1916 
Aug  20,1916 
Aug.  8,  1917 
SeDt.22,  1915 

*  Slade  In  handicap. 

A  handicap  record  from  scratch  is  recognized  as  competition  record  if  the  time  made  is  better  than  has  been  made  in  any 
scratch  race  of  the  s,ime  distance.        One  hour,  28  mius  19  yards,  W.  Hedspelh,  Dayton,  Ohio,  July  31,  1902 

PROFESSIONAL   TANDEM-COMPETITION    UNPAGED. 


1  m. 
''2  m. 


1.40  4-.i|Greuda-Walker. 
3.35       kirenda-Walker. 


IVailsburg. ISept.    6,191411 

I Vailshurg 'Aug.    2,1014' ' 


3  m.| 
5  m.' 


6.19 
9.44 


iGreuda-llill   ...    , 
'  Chapman-La  wson 


INewavk I.luue  9,  1914 

'Salt  L.ake  City'july  3,  1901 


■  Made  in  handicap. 


AMATEUR  COMPETITtON-UNPACED. 


DiST. 

1-6  m. 
14  m. 
"Am. 
*'Am. 
*%m. 

«1  m. 

2  m. 

3  m. 
5  m. 


Time . 


,20  1-6 
,28  1-6 
,36  1-5 
,65 
,14  4-5 
.24  4-6 
,55  3-5 
,61 
,57  1-6 
,11  1-5 


Holder. 


P.  Lawrence.. 
D.  McDougall. 
D.  McDougall 
D.  McDougall. 
D.  McDougall. 
W.  De  Mara... 
J.  B.  Hume.... 
llal.McCormack 

A.  Carter 

Edw.  Mayer. 


Place. 


Vailshurg 

Vailsburg 

Vailshurg 

Vailshurg 

Vailshurg 

Ogden,  Utah  . . 
Salt  Lake  Citv. 
Salt  Lake  City 
Ogden,  Utali... 
B.iltLake  City. 


Date. 


Sept. 
May 
Sept. 
July 
Aug. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
A.ig. 


6,1909 
30,1913' 

9,19141 
16,1914 
17,1913] 
21,1907 
28,19061 
13,1909, 

3,1906 
12,1909 


DiST. 


10  m. 
16  m. 
20  m. 
26  m. 
30  m 
40  m. 
50  m. 
j^m, 
100  m, 


'rime. 


21.23 

36.32 

45.40  2-6 
1-00.39 
1 . 13.30 
1.39.56  3-5 
2.05.00  4-6 
3.30.36  1-5 
4.57.24  2-6 


Holder. 


J.  P.  Linley... 
G.  H.Collett... 
E.  Slander.  .  . . 
Ed.^V.  Forrest 
J.  r.  Jacob.son. 
J.  P.  Jacobson. 
J.  P.  Jacobson. 
W.  Torrence. .. 
W.  Torrence... 


price. 


New  ILiven.... 
New  York  City. 
New  Haven... . 

Vailshurg 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 


Date. 


May  30,1902 
May  30,1900 
Aug.  5.190i> 
July  2.-',l90I 
Aug.  25,1899 
Aug.  26,1899 
Aug.  25,1899 
Aug.  25,1899 
Aug.  26,1899 


»  Made 
1  hour. 


in  haiidu'aj). 

24  miles  1,472  yards,  George  H.  Collett,  New  Ifork  City,  May  30,  1900. 


Sporting  Records — Continued. 


553 


BICYCLING — CoMinued. 


At  the  Newark  Velodrome,  September  12,  1915,  Arthur  Spencer  of  Toronto,  Canada,  rode  a  half-mile 
from  scratch  in  55s.,  equalliDg  McDougall's  record.  The  latter's  mark,  however,  having  been  made  Orst, 
receives  credit  as  the  record  mark.  In  the  first  heat  of  the  half-mile  handicap,  run  June  24,  1917,  at  Newark 
Velodrome,  John  L.  Staehle.  the  present  amateur  National  Champion,  won  the  heat  in  .55  flat,  equalling 
the  McDougall  and  Spencer  marks. 

The  fastest  time  made  for  tlie  mile  in  amateur  competition  was  by  Hans  Ohrt,  the  1915  National  and 
World's  Champion,  who  at  the  Newark  Velodrome,  September  15,  1915,  rode  from  scratch  in  a  one-mile 
handicap  in  Im.  53  2-5s .  He  linished  third  in  the  race,  his  time  being  olflcially  taken.  It  does  not  count 
as  a  record,  aa  he  did  not  win  the  race. 

In  a  race  closed  to  members  of  the  Empire  City  Wheelmen,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  run  on  August  19,  1917, 
on  the  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway,  amateur  competition  records  between  60  and  100  miles,  inclusive,  were 
broken.  The  time  was  taken  every  ten  miles,  and  the  new  times  arc  as  follows:  70  miles,  P.  L.  Kane,  3.07.04; 
80  miles,  William  Heuky,  3.35.08;  90  miles,  R.  A.  Rom.  4.04.23;  100  miles,  Thomas  A.  Kennedy,  4.33.37. 
A.S  yie  N.  C.  A.  racing  rules  do  not  provide  for  the  acceptance 'of  closed  competition  performances  super- 
seding open  competition,  the  foregoing  performances  must  be  cla.ssifled  as  Amateur  Closed  Competition 
Records.  i 

AMATEUR   AGAINST  TIIME-UNPACICD.  ' 


Diar. 

Time. 

1-K  m. 

0.16  1-5 

Mm.. 

0.24  4-5 

O.Zi  2-6 

Mm.. 

0.5:i  1-5 

3i  nu. 

1.21  1-5 

%Ta.. 

1.23  3-5 

Holder, 


Frank  CavaD.igh. 

,V.  Kreb.s 

\,  U.  Simons.... 

P.  Lawrence 

J.  G.  Hell 

P.  Lawrence 


Pl:icc. 


Vailsbur^ 

Salt.iir,  Utah.. 

Demiug 

.Salt  Lake  City 

Den\er 

Saltair,  Utalr. 


Date. 


July  2,1911 
Aug.  1,1908 
May  26,18116 
Aug.  8,1905 
July  31,1891 
\ug.  19,1908 


LIIST. 

Im.. 

Time. 

1.55 

2m.. 

4.09 

3  m.. 

6.25  3-5 

4  m.. 

8.51  2-6 

5  m.. 

11.00 

HoM 


Parley  (jiles. . 
Parley  Giles. . 
P:irley  Giles.. 
Parley  Giles. 
Parley  Giles. 


Pl.Tce. 


Saltair,  Utah.. 
Ogdeii.aitah.. 
Salt  L.ike  City. 
Ogileii,  Utah.. 
Ogdeu,  Utah.. 


I 


Date. 


July  2«,  1908 
July  8,  19U8 
Aug.  4,  1908 
Aug.  20,1908 
Aug.  20,1908 


AMERICAN    ROAD    RECORDS    COMPETITION- 
(Under  N.  C.  A.  Rules.) 


-AMATEUR. 
i 


Distance. 

Time. 

Made  By. 

Place. 

Date. 

]4  m 

0.29  4-5 
0.40  3-5 
1.23 

2.02 

4.56  1-5 
7.21 

12.28  2-5 
23.08 

39.29  1-5 

53.20 

1.03.07 
2.14.00  4-6 
2.46.00 
5.06.12 
8.26.27 

White  Plains,  N.  Y 

Sept.  15,  1915 

Plainfield,  N.  J 

Sept.    7,  1908 

ii  m 

S.  R.  Morrison 

Valley  Stream,  L.  I 

Westfleld,  N.  J 

Oct.     6,  1907 

f  Henry  Surmau 1 

1  m.  . 

{  R.  L.  Guthrldge 

Aug.    8,  1908 

2  m 

I  S.  C.  Haberle J 

Jerome  Stelnert 

Hicksville,  L.  I 

Rye  Beach,  N.  Y 

Sept.    3,  1911 

Sept.  12,  1909 

5  m 

J   li   Hawkins 

Valley  Stream,  L,  I 

Floral  Park,  L.  I 

Hyde  Park,  L.  I 

Valley  Stream,  L.  I 

Valley  Stream,  L.  I 

Nov.    8,  1908 

10  m 

Thomas  Bello 

Sept.  12,  1915 

15  m 

Edwin  Jensen 

June    6,  1915 

J  J.  M.  Einer 

July  26,  1908 

20  m..i,  . . 

Oct.     3,  1909 

25  m 

Thomas  Bello 

Coney  Island  Cycle  Path 

Floral  Park,  L.  1 

May  31,  1915 

50  m 

June  20,  1915 

60  m 

Atlantic  City,  N.J 

May    3,  1908 

100  m 

Thomas  La  Rossa             . .  . 

Floral  Park,  L.  1 

Sept  10   1911 

150  m 

Joseph  G.  Kopsky 

Floral  Park,  L   1 

May     5,  1912 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  July  4,  1917,  Albert  M.  Krushel,  riding  from  scratch  in  a  25-milc  handicap,  covered 
the  distance  In  1.01.39. 
AMERICAN   ROAD   RECORDS  AGAINST  TIME.  UNPAGED — AMATEUR. 


Distance 


Time. 


Made  By. 


Place. 


Date. 


M  m.. 

14  m.. 
J4  m.. 
%  m.. 
%  m.. 
1  m... 
2m... 
3  m... 
4m... 
5m... 

6  ra... 

7  m... 
S  m... 
Ohi... 
10  m.. 

15  m.. 
20  m.. 
100  m. 
200  m. 
500  m. 


0.35 
0.43  1 
1.00  I 
1.28 
1.37 
2.07  1 
5.03  3 
7.25  1 
10.11  2 
12.07  2- 
14.38  2 
17.12 
21.34  1- 
23.37 
25.46  4 
43.29 
1.02.40  4 
5.18.22 
12.20.00 
39.10.00 


-5 


W.  C.  Thompson. 
W.  C.  Thompson. 
W.  C.  Thompson. 

C.  Thompson. 

C.  Thompson. 

C.  Thomp.son. 

C.  Thomjjson. 

C.  Thompson. 

C.  Thompson. 

C.  Thompson. 

C.  Thompson. 
W.  C.  Thompson. 
W.  C.  Thompson. 
W.  C.  Thompson. 
Nelson  Johnson.. . 

John  Becht 

Edwin  Jensen. . .  . 
Jos.  G.  Kopsky. . . 

A.  W.  Evans 

Will  Brown 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


San  Antonio   Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex. ..._.. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. ...'.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex , 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Pelham  Parkway,  N.  Y. 

Valley  Stream,  L.  I 

Grant  City,  S.I 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  .  . 
Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. .  .  . 


May  16, 
May  16, 
May  16, 
May  27, 
May  27, 
May  27, 
May  27, 
May  27, 
May  27, 
May  31. 
May  31, 
May  31, 
June  1, 
June  1, 
Oct.  10, 
Aug.  29, 
Sept.  28, 
Oct.  30, 
Aug.  18, 
Oct.    15, 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1915 
1909 
1913 
1910 
1895 
1900 


One  hour,  22  3-10  miles,  John  J.  Marquart,  Pelham  Parkway,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  November  28,  1915. 

Professional  unpaced  road  records  were  established  in  a  time  trial  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  by  Fred  T. 
Keefe,  January  8,  1911,  as  follows:  25  miles,  1.10.00  3-5;  50  miles,  2.24.00  3-5;  75  miles,  3.44.00;  100  miles, 
5.02.00. 

N.  C.  A.  PROFESSIONAL  SPRINT  CHAMPIONSHIP— NATIONAL  CIRCUIT,  1917. 


Rider. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Pta. 

Rider. 

1st. 

2d. 

8d. 

4th. 

Total 
Pts. 

Arthur  Spencer 

Alfred  GouUet 

F.  L.  Kramer 

R.  E.  Spears 

4 
2 
0 
0 

0 
2 
1 

2 

0 
1 
3 
1 

1 
0 
0 
0 

21 

18 

9 

8 

Wm.  Spencer 

Francesco  Verri 

R.  J.  McNamara..  .  . 

0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 

2 
2 

1 

6 
1 

Firsts  count  5  points;  seconds,  3  points;  thirds,  2  points;  fourths,  1  point. 
Championships  at  various  distances — H  mile,  M  mile,  Y^  mile  and  2  miles,  Arthur  Spencer,  Toronto, 
Canada';  1  mile  and  5  miles,  Alfred  GouUet,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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N.   C.   A.  JPROFESSIONAL   PACED    CHAMPIONSHIP,    1917. 


Rider. 


George  Wiley. 

Victor  Linart 

Percy  Lawrence. . . 
Vincent  Madonna. 
Clarence  Carman. . 
Menus  Bedell. ..  .  . 
Pranli  Corry 


Total 

1st. 

2(1. 

3d. 

4th. 

Pts. 

11 

8 

6 

1 

92 

6 

8 

2 

0 

61 

7 

3 

6 

2 

58 

7 

4 

8 

2 

56 

5 

6 

3 

7 

56 

4 

5 

5 

2 

47 

3 

5 

1 

4 

36 

Rider. 


Elmer  Collins 

George  Cameron . . . 
George  Bowker.  .  .  . 
Reggie  McNamara. 

Martin  Ryan 

Tim  Sullivan 

Michael  Dcbaets..  . 


1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

4 

1 

2 

3 

:    ; 

■    4 

1 

2 

■  .1.. 

1 

0 

0 

0     ' 

'    0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 


30 

31 

8 

5 


Firsts  count  5  points;  seconds,  3  points;  thirds,  2  points;  foiu'ths,  1  point. 

N.    C.    A.    AMATEUR    CHAMPIONSHIP,    1917. 


Rider. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Pts. 

Rider. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th 

Total 
Pts. 

John  L.  Staehle 

Fred  Taylor 

C.  Dotterweich 

Gus  Land 

5 
1 
0 
0 

0 
2 
2 

1 

1 
0 

2 
2 

0 

1 
0 

1 

27 

12 

10 

8 

Harry  Hoffman 

Wm.  A.  Eager 

Harry  Horan 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
0 

1 
0 
0 

3 
0 
1 

5 
3 
1 

Firets  count  5  points;  seconds,  3  points;  thirds,  2  points;  fourtlis,  1  point. 

Championships  at  various  distances — i-3  mile,  1-2  mile,  1,  2  and  5  miles.  John  L.  Staehle,  of  Newark. 
N.  J.;  1-4  mile,  Fred  Taylor,  Newark,  N.  J. 

IMPORTANT  CYCLING  EVENTS. 

Owing  to  the  continuation  of  the  European  W.ir,  the  functions  of  the  Union  Cycliste  Internationale 
have  been  tempor.arily  suspended,  each  national  controlling  organization  composing  the  U.  C.  I.  acting 
independently  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  under  U.  C.  1.  general  rules.  In  consequence  there  were  no  World's 
Chamtiionship  i-aces  run  in  1916  and  1917. 

Pt'vii  Guignard  holds  the  100-kilometre  paced  record,  made  at  Munich,  September  15,  1909,  in  the 
time  o;  o9m.  Is.  Guignard  also  holds  the  1-hour  professional  paced  record,  made  the  same  time  and  placi', 
of  63  miles  189.8  yards.  At  Munich,  Guignard.  on  July  23,  1909,  rode  31  miles  1.198  yards  in  the  h.alf-hour 
(a  record).  The  amateur  1-hour  motor-paced  record  is  56  miles,  1.128  yards,  and  was  made  by  Francois 
Cuzin  at  Munich,  September  30,  1909.  Cuzin  completed  100  kilometres  in  Ih.  5m.  45  2-os.  Oscar  Egg. 
at  the  Velodrome  Buffalo.  Paris,  in  June,  1914,  rode  27.50  miles  unpaced  in  the  hour.  Arthur  Van  der 
Stuyft  made  a  two-hour  paced  record  at  Leipsic,  Germany,  October  11,  1908.  of  106  miles  1,498  yards. 

Boston  Six-Day  Race,  November  5-10,  1917,  ten  hours  per  day.  Final  scpre,  M.idden-Corry,  1,303.4 
miles,  52  points;  Magin-Hanley,  1,303.4  miles,  54  points;  Drobach-Piercey.  1,303.4  rqjles.  60  points;  Thomas- 
Lawrence,  1,303.4  miles,  74  points;  Spears-Spencer,  1.303.4  miles,  75  points;  Carman-Smith,  1,303.4  miles. 


1917     ATHLETIC     RECORDS. 


The   following   athletic   and   swimming    perform- 
ances made  during   1917  were  accepted   as  records 
by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  at  the  annual  meet- 
ng  held  at  St.   Louis,  Mo.,  November  19,   1917: 
RUNNING. 

60-yard  dash,  indoor — 6  2-,5s.,  J.  G.  Loomis, 
Chicago  A.  A.,  made  at  Senior  National  Indoor 
Championships,  held  at  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment Armorv,  New  York  City,  March   17,   1917. 

300-yard  run.  Indoor — 32  l-5s.,  G.  W.  Dernell, 
Boys'  Club,  made  at  Junior  National  Champion- 
ships, held  at  Buffalo,   N.  Y.,  January   1,   1917. 

300-yard  run,  indoor — 31  2-5s.,  Andrew  B.  Kelly, 
Holy  Cross  College,  made  at  Senior  National  Indoor 
Championships,  held  at  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment Armory,  New  York  City,  March   17,   1917. 

1,000-yard  run,  indoor — 2m.  14s.,  J.  W.  Overton, 
Yale  University,  made  at  Senior  National  Indoor 
Championships,  held  at  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment Armory,  New  York  City,  March  17,   1917. 

1-mile  run,  indoor — 4m.  16s.,  J.  W.  Overton, 
Yale  University,  made  at  tlie  Meadowbrook,  A.  C. 
indoor  meet,  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  10, 
1917. 

i;^-mile  run,  indoor — 6m.  46  3-5s..  Joie  W.  Ray, 
Illinois  A.  C,  made  at  New  York  A.  C.  indoor  meet, 
held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
February  13,  1917. 

2-mile  run,  indoor — 9m.  11  2-5s.,  Joie  W.  Ray., 
Illinois  A.  C",  made  at  the  New  York  A.  C.  indoor 
meet,  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
City,  February  13,  1917. 

.    WALKING.  ♦ 

2  hours,  outdoor — 14  miles,  420  yards.  W.  Plant, 
Long  Island  A.  C,  made  at  the  15  Miles  Patriotic 
Walk;  held  at  Macomb's  Dam  Park,  N;  Y.,  June 
17,  "i^lT.        '■  ~         '  ^ 

IS'^lniles,  outdoors — 2h.  7m.  17  3-5s.,,  Ed  Renz, 
New'-'York  A.  C,  made  at  the  15  Miles  Patriotic 
Walk,  held  at  Macomb's  Dam  Park,  N.  Y..  June 
17,  1917. 


SWIMMING    RECORDS— MEN. 

*100  yards — Open  tidal  saltwater,  straightaway. 
Duke  P.  Kah.anamoku,  Hui  Naul,  Honolulu,  Hono- 
lulu Harbor,  H.  T..  September  5,  1917.     Time,  53s. 

200  yards — (25-yard  bath).  Norman  Ross. 
Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  New  York  A.  C. 
Bath.  New  York  City,  March  27,  1917.  Time. 
2m.  8s. 

200  yards — (25-yard  bath),  7  turns.  Norman 
Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  New  York 
A.  C.  Bath,  New  York  City,  March  27,  1917.  Time, 
2m.  8s. 

*220  yards — (100-ft.  bath),  6  turns.  Norman 
Ross,  Stanford  University,  Olympic  Club  Bath, 
San  Francisco,  November  24,  1916.  Time,  2m. 
21  3-5s. 

220  yards — (25-yard  bath),  8  turns.  Norman 
Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  New  York  A.  C. 
Bath,  New  York  City,  March  27.  1917.  Time, 
2m.  22  l-5s. 

220  yards — Open  tidal  salt  water  (100-yard  course), 
2  turns.  Perry  McGillvray,  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago, 
Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  February  24,  1917.  Time, 
2m.  24  l-5s. 

300  yards — (25-yard  bath).  '11  turns.  T.  H. 
Cann,  New  York  A.  C,  New  York  A.  C.  Bath, 
New  York  City,  March  14,   1917.     Time,  3m.  28s. 

*440  yards — (25-yard  bath),  17  turns.  Norman 
Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Detroit  A.  C. 
Bath,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  31,  1917.  Time,  5m. 
16  2-5s. 

440  yards — Open  tidal  salt  water  (100-yard  course), 

4  turns.  Ludy  Langer,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Hono- 
lulu Harbor,  H.  T.,  February  24,  1917.  Time,  5m. 
17s. 

500  yards — (25-yard  bath),  19  turns.  Norman 
Ross;  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Detroit  A,.  C. 
Bath,  Detroit,  Mich..  MaVch  31,1917.     Time,  6ra, 

5  3-5s.    '  ,  , 

880  yards — Ofcen  tidal  salt  water  (100-yard  coursW, 
8  turns.  •  Norman  Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San  Fran- 
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1917  ATHLETIC  RECORDS — Continued. 


Cisco,  Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  September  6,  1917. 
Time,    11m.   27   3-5s. 

1  mile — Open  tidal  salt  water  (llO-yard  course), 
15  turns.  Norman  Ross,  Olympic  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Coronado  Tent  City,  Cal.,  July  4,  1917. 
Time,  24m.  10s, 

*200    meters — (lOQ-ft.    bath),    6    turns.     Norman 
ROSS,  Stanford  University,  jOlympic  Club  bath,  San 
■  Francisco,    Cal.,    November   24,    1917.     Time,    2m. 
21  3-5s. 

100  yards — Backstrolie,  open  tidal  salt  water, 
straightaway.  Harold  Kruger,  H.  Y.  B.  C,  Hono- 
lulu, Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  September  5,  1917. 
Time,   Im.  8  l-5s. 

*150  yards — Backstroke  (25-yard  bath),  5  turns. 
Charles  B.  Pavilcek,  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago,  Detroit 
A.  C.  Bath,  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  24,  1917. 
Time,  Im.  53  l-5s. 

200  yards — Breaststroke  (25-yard  bath),  7  turns. 
Michael  McDermott,  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burg A.  A.  Bath,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  20,  1917. 
Time,  2m.  39  4-5s. 

200  yards — -Relay,  4  men,  SO  yards  each  (25-yard 
bath).  Yale  University  Team  (L.  A.  Ferguson, 
C.  V.  Schlact,  R.  Mayer  and  R.  Thomas;,  Yale 
University  Bath,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  February  28, 
1917.     Time,  Im.  42   l-5s. 

*  World's  record  under  rules  of  the  International 
Swimming  Federation;  but  not  yet  accepted  by 
I.  S.  F. 

SWIMMING   RECORDS — WOMEN. 

50  yards — (20-yard  bath),  2  turns.  Olga  Dorfner, 
Phila.  Turngemeinde  Batli,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Febru- 
ary 17,  1917.     Time,  29s. 

60   yards — Open   tidal    salt   water,    straightaway. 


Dorothy  G.  Burns,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Honolulu, 
H.  T.,  September  5,  1917.     Time,  29  4-5s. 

100  yards — (20.yard' bath),  4  turns.  Olga  Dorf- 
ner, Phila.  Turngemeinde  Bath,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
April    16,    1917.     Time,    Im.    7    3-5s. 

100  yards — Open  tidal  salt  water,  straightaway. 
Dorothy  G.  Burns,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  September  5,  1917. 
Time,   Im.  7  4-5s. 

220  yards — (20-yard  bath),  10  turns.  Olga  Dorf- 
ner, Phila.  Turngemeinde,  City  Athletic  Club  Bath, 
New  York  City,- May  5,   1917.     Time,  2m.  59  3-5s. 

220  yards — Open  tidal  salt  water  (100-yard  course), 
2  turns.  Dorothy  G.  Burns,  Los  Angeles  A.  C, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  Febru- 
ary  24,    1917.     Time,    3m.   3s. 

300  yards — (20-yard  bath),  14  turns.  Olga  Dorf- 
ner, Phila.  Turngemeinde,  Germantown  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Bath,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  14,  1917.  Time, 
4m.  27  l-5s. 

440  yards — Open  tidal  salt  water  (100-yard  course), 
4  turns.  Claire  Galligan,  New  Rochelie,  N.  Y., 
Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  September  6,  1917.  Time, 
6ra.  39  4-5s. 

500  yards — (20-yard  bath),  24  turns.  Olga  Dorf- 
ner, Pliila.  Turngemeinde.  Germantown  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Bath,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  14,  1917.  Time, 
'm.  32  1-53. 

500  yards— (25-yard  bath),  19  turns.  Clair 
Galligan,  New  Rocliolle,  N.  Y.,  Idora  Park,  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  September  30,  1917.     Time,  7m.  31  2-5s. 

200  yards — Breaststroke  (20-yard  bath),  9  turns. 
Mabel  «Arklle,  Phila,  Turngemeinde,  Germantown 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bath,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  April  14, 
1917.     3m.  36  4-5s. 


PISTOL    AND    REVO'LVER    SHOOTING. 

UNITED  STATES  REVOLVER  ASSOCIATION   1917  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Match  A:  Target  Revolver  Cliarapionship — 
Dr.  B.  J.  Ochsner,  Durango,  451.  Dr.  W.  E.  Quick- 
sail,  Phlladelpliia,  450.  Capt.  A.  H.  Hardy,  Denver, 
446.  D.  J.  Gould,  Jr.,  New  York,  443.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Snook,    Columbus.    441. 

Match  B:  Target  Pistol  Championship — P.  J. 
Dolfen,  Springfield,  471.  A.  P.  Lane.  New  York, 
468.  George  Armstrong,  Oakland,  466.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Snook,  Columbus,  462.  Dr.  W.  E.  Quicksall 
Philadelphia,  459.  Dr.  J.  D.  Millikin,  San  Fran- 
CISCO      459 

Match     F:     Pocket     Revolver     Championship — 


Hans  Roedder,  New  York,  204.  Dr.  J.  H.  Snook, 
Columbus,  202.  Dr.  J.  L.  Bastey,  Boston,  199. 
A.  P.  Lane,  New  York,  196.  J.  A.  L.  Moller,  New 
York,    195. 

Match  G:  Novice  Match,  either  pistol  or  re- 
volver— P.  C.  Bracken,  Columbus,  227.  A.  A. 
Yungblut,  Cincinnati,  225.  Norman  de  F.  Douglas, 
New  York,  224.  E.  L.  Parris,  Jr.,  New  York,  221. 
Horace   F.    Barret,    New   York,   220. 

The  Police  Team  Championship  Match — Phila- 
delphia, 753:  San  Francisco,  743;  Portland, 
Oregon,  722. 


UNITED    STATES    REVOLVER    ASSOCIATION    INTERCITY    CLUB    TOURNAMENT — 

FINAL   STANDING. 


Club. 
Portland  R.  C 


CL.iSS  A. 

Won. 

20 

Olympic  C 18 

Boston  R.  &.  R.  C 18 

Springfield  R.  C 17 

Class  B. 

Spok.ane  R.  &  R.  C 17 

Seattle  R.  &  R.  A 15 

Manhattan  R.  &  R.  A 12 

New  York  R.  &  R.  C 12 

Class  C. 

Cincinnati  R.  T 12 

St.  Louts-Colonial  R.  C 11 

Providence  R.  C 9 

Chicago  R.  C 9 


Lost. 


9 
11 
11 


Class  D. 
Club.  Won. 

Columbus  R.  C 8 

Youngstown  R.  &  R.  C 7 

Dallas  R.  &  R.  C 6 

Manito  P.  &  R.  C 6 

Class  E. 

Aspinwall  R.  C 6 

Quinnlpoe  R.  &  R.  C 3 

Citizens  R.  C 2 

Toledo  R.  &  P.  C 2 


Lost. 
12 
13 
14 
14 

14 
17 
10 
18 


National  Indoor  22-CaIibre  Rifle  Championship, 
held  at  Philadelphia,  January  20.  Winners:  W.  G. 
Hudson,  score  2,468  points;  pistol  championship, 
A.  P.  Raine,  score  230  points. 


LATE     SPORT     EVENTS     AND     CONTESTS. 

Cross  Country  Runs — Intercollegiate  Championship,  held  at  New  York,  November  24.  Team  winner: 
Pennsylvania,  38  points;  second,  Cornell,  55;  third,  Columbia,  74.  Individual  winner:  L.  C.  Dresser, 
Cornell;  tirhe,  33m.  for  6  miles.  Conference  College  Championship,  held  at  Chicago,  November  24;  won 
by  Ames  College.  South  Atlantic  Intercollegiate  Championship,  held  at  Baltimore,  November  24,  won 
by  Washington  and  Lee  University.  National  A.  A.  U.  Ten  Mile  Championship,  held  at  New  York,  Nov- 
ember 3;  won  by  V.  Kyronen;  time,  53m.  41s.  Seven  Mile  Walk,  same  time  and  place,  won  by  W.  Plant, 
time,  53m.  4  2-.5s.  A.  A.  U.  Junior  Cros.s  Country  Championship,  held  at  New  York,  November  10;  won 
by  G.  T.  Nightingale,  N.  H.  State  College;  time,  33m.  2fis.,  for  six  miles;  winning  club,  Paullst  A.  C,  36 
points.  National  A.  A.  U.  Senior  Cross  Country  Champiomjhip,  held  at  Bo.ston,  November  24;  won  by 
Thomas  Henlgan;  time,  33m.  58s.,  for  approximately  six  mUe  course;  winning  club,  Dorchester  Club,  32 
points. 

Boxing — Fred  Fulton  knocked  out  Gunboat  Smith,  seven  rounds,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  November  27|. 

Wrestling — Waldek  Zbyszko  won  two  otit  of  three  falls  from  Dr.  B.  F.  Roller,  Montreal,  November^?. 

Motofboating— Whip-Po'-Wlll,  287foot  hydroplane,  owned  by- A.  L.  Judson,  A.  P.  B.  A.^  avera*;e§l 
09.39  miles  per  hour  in  sfx  one-mile  time  trials  on  Lakfe'George,  November  6.  and  covered  one  mll§  in  51.55^ 
at  t)\e  rate  of  70.15  miles  per  hour  lij,  its^best  dash.  '  ■  jil 

Auto  Racing — Ralph  DePalma  di-ove  ten  miles  In  5m.  17.41s.  In  a  special  time  trial  at  Sneepslieaa 
Bay  Speedway,  New  York,  November  2. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE    FOOTBALL    SCORES,   1917. 


Records  of  the  more  important  teams,  with  opponents'  scores  in  second  column, 
leges  w  ere  not  represented  by  teams,  owing  to  the  war. 


Several  Eastern  col- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Albright 73  10 

Georgia  Tech."., .. ,   0  41 

Swiirthmore 10  0 

Bucltnoll 20  6 

Pittsburgh 6  14 

Lafayette 27  0 

P.  M.  C 23  0 

Dartmouth 7  0 

Michigan 16  0 

C.  Indians 26  0 

Cornell 37  0 

CORNELL. 

Oberlin 22  0 

Williams 10  W 

Colgate 0  24 

7th  Infantry 0  6 

BucknaU 20  0 

Carnegie  Tech 20  0 

Michigan 0  42 

Fordham 6  27 

Pennsylvania 0  37 

PITTSBURGH. 

W.  Virginia 14  9 

Bethany 40  0 

Lehigh 41  0 

Syracuse 28  0 

Pennsylvania 14  6 

Westminster 25  0 

W.  and  J 13  10 

Carnegie  Tech 27  0 

Penn.  State 28  6 

MICHIGAN. 

Case 41  0 

W.  Normal 17  13 

Mt.  Union 69  0 

U.  of  Detroit 14  3 

Mich.  Aggies 26  0 

Nebraska...- ...20  0 

Kalamazoo 62  0 

Cornell 42  0 

Pennsylvania 0  16 

Northwestern 12  21 

PENN.   STATE. 

Ambulance 10  0 

Gettysburg SO  0 

St.  B'venture 99  0 

W.  and  J 0  7 

W.  V.  Wes'n 8  7 

Dartmouth 7  10 

Lehigh 0  9 

Md.  State 57  0 

Pittsburgh ....   6  28 

C.  INDIANS. 

Albright 60  0 

F.  and  M 63  0 

West  Virginia 0  21 

Navy 0  61 

Johns  Hopkins. ...  15  7 

Buckuell 0  10 

Army 0  28 

Georgia  Tech 0  98 

Pennsylvania 0  20 

SYRACUSE. 

47th  U.  S.  Infantry.  0  0 

47th  U.  S.  Infantry.lO  0 

Rutgers 14  10 

Pitt 0  28 

Tufts 58  0 

Brown 6  0 

Bucknell 42  0 

Colga.te 27  7 

Michigan  A.  C 21  7 

Nebraska 10  9 

DARTMOUTH. 

Springfleld 14  0 

Middlebury 32  6 

W. -Virginia 6  2 

N.Hampshire 21  6 

State; .1 10.  7 

Pennsylvania 0  7 

Tufts. 10  27 

Brown 0  13 


MUHLENBERG. 

VJllanova 0  0 

P.  M.  C 18  7 

F.  &  M 13  0 

Lafayette 6  0 

Lehigh 0  47 

Albriglit 21  0 

Urshius 0  0 

COLGATE. 

Bucknell 24  0 

Cornell 20  0 

Brown 6  7 

Holy  Cross 21  0 

Connecticut 40  7 

Syracuse 7  27 

NAVY. 

Davidson 27  6 

W.  Virginia 0  7 

Maryland  State. .  .  62  0 

Indians. 61  0 

Haverford 89  0 

W.  Reserve 95  0 

Georgetown 28  7 

Villanova 80  3 

ARMY. 

Carnegie  Tech 28  0 

Virginia  M.  1 34  0 

Tufts 26  3 

Villanova 21  7 

Notre  Dame 2  7 

Indians 28  0 

Lebanon  Val 50  0 

Boston  Col 13 

FRANKLIN  AND 
MARSHALL. 

Indians 0  63 

Muhlenberg 0  13 

Swarthmore 0  46 

Haverford 0  14 

Dickinson 6  28 

Urslnus 0  31 

Gettysburg 7  0 

LEHIGH. 

7th  Infantry 7  0 

Ursiuus 13  7 

Pitt 0  41 

Georgetown 6  17 

Lebanon  Val 33  7 

Muhlenberg 47  0 

suite 9  0 

P.  M.  C 34  0 

Lafayette 78  0 

GEORGETOWN 

Lebanon  Val 32  7 

Springfleld 26  0 

Lehigh 17  6 

Virginia  P.  1 28  0 

Fordliajn 42  0 

Navy 7  28 

W.  and  L 20  12 

Army  Ambulance. .  28  0 
VILLANOVA. 

Muhlenberg 0  0 

Lebanon  Val..'. ...   0  16 

West  Point 7  21 

Ursinus 7  7 

Navy..... 3  80 

NOTRE  DAME. 

Wisconsin 0  0 

Nebraslca 0  7 

S.  Dakota 40  0 

Army 7  2 

Morningslde 13  0 

Michigan  A.  C 23  0 

W.  and  J 3  0 

DICKINSON. 

Albright 24  7 

Johns  Hopkins." ...  14  0 

Delaware 9  0 

F.  and  M 28  6 

Bucknell 7 


SWARTHMORE. 

Bucknell 7  16 

Pennsylvania 0  10 

Gettysburg...--. 17  0 

F.  and  M 46  0 

Johns  Hopkins.  ..  .28  7 

Lafayette 56  0 

Delaware 27  0 

Haverford 57  7 

BUCKNELL. 

M.insfleld  N.  S 25  0 

Swarthmore 16  7 

Colgate 0  24 

Pennsylvania 6  20 

Cornell 0  20 

Indians 10  0 

Syracuse 0  42 

Gettysburg 6  6 

Dickinson 0 

RUTGERS . 

Ursinus 25  0 

Ft.  Wadsworth 60  •   0 

Syracuse 10  14 

Lafayette 33  7 

Fordham 28  0 

W.  Virginia 7  7 

Springfleld 61  0 

Marines 27  0 

Newport  N .  R .  .  .  .  14  0 

WILLIAMS. 

Rensselaer 20  0 

Union 13  0 

Cornell 14  10 

Hamilton 12  0 

Columbia 9  6 

W.esleyan 0  0 

Middlebury 39  7 

Amherst 20  0 

HAVERFORD. 

Stevens ;.    7  7 

Delaware 0  7 

Ursinus 0  23 

Navy 0  89 

F.  and  M 14  0 

Lebanon  Val 0  40 

Jolms  Hopkins.  ...   0  0 

Swarthmore 7  57 

LEBANON  VALLEY. 

W.  Va.  Wes'n 0  13 

Georgetown 7  32 

.Millersb'g  A.  C 73  0 

Villa'hova 16  0 

Lehigh 7  33 

Mt.  St.  Mary's 42  0 

Haverford 40  0 

Army 0  50 

ALBRIGHT. 

Indians 0  62 

Pennsylvania 10  73 

Dickinson 7  24 

Reading  A.  C 62  0 

Ursinus 7  29 

Schuylkill 40  0 

Muhlenberg 0  21 

Lafayette 0  42 

Penn.  M.I 0  30 

URSINUS. 

Rutgers 0  25 

Lehigh 7  13 

Liif.ayette 0  12 

Haverford 23  0 

Albright 29  7 

Villanova 7  7 

F.  and  M 31  0 

Muhlenberg 0 

DELAWARE. 

Maryland  State.  .  .   0  20 

Haverford 7  0 

W.  Maryland 0  10 

Dickinson 0  9 

Gallaudet 13  7 

Stevens 0  35 

Swarthmore 0  27 


BROWN. 

R.  I.  S 27  0 

Johns  Hopkins ....  20  0 

Holy  Cross 27  6 

Boston  College. . ..   7  2 

Colgate 7  0 

Syracuse 0  6 

Newport  Res 0  35 

Devens  Eng 40  0 

Colby 19  7 

Dartmouth 13  0 

LAFAYETTE. 

Ambulance 20  0 

Ursinus 12  6 

Rutgers 7  33 

Mulilenberg 0  6 

Pennsylvania 0  27 

Swarthmore 0  56 

Albright 42  0 

Lehigh O  78 

WASHINGTON  AND 
JEFFERSON. 

Ksiki 17  7 

Westminster. . .  .^  .36  9 

w.  Vs..  Wes'n 13  6 

St.ate 7  0 

Geneva 35  o 

Pitt 19  13 

W.  Virginia 6  7 

Notre  Dame 0  3 

W.  and  L 14  0 

GETTYSBURG. 

Penn  State 0  80 

Johns  Hopkins.  ...   6  6 

Swarthmore 0  17 

W.  Virginia 0  60 

St.  John's 6  0 

Mt.  St.  Mary's 21  6 

Bucknell 6  6 

F.  and  M 0  7 

FORDHAM. 

Ambulance 14  7 

Norwich 60  0 

Holy  Cross 12  0 

Rutgers 0  28 

Georgetown 0  12 

Cornell 27  6 

Camp  Upton 35  0 

OHIO  STATE. 

Case 49  0 

Oliio  Wes 53  0 

Northwestern 40  0 

Denison 67  0 

Indiana 26  3 

Wisconsin 16  3 

Illinois 13  0 

Auburn 0  0 

Camp  Sherman 28  0 

GEORGIA  TECH. 

Wake  Forest 33  0 

Furman 25  0 

Pennsylvania 41  0 

Davidson 32  10 

W.  and  L 63  0 

V.inderbilt 83  0 

Tulane 48  0 

Indians 98  0 

Auburn 68  0 

AUBURN. 

Sth  Ohio 13  0 

Howard 53  0 

Clcmson 7  0 

Miss.  A.  &  M 13  6 

Florida 68  0 

Davidson 7  21  ' 

Vanderbilt 31  7 

Ohio  State 0  0 

Georgia  Tech 0  68 

VANDERBILT. 

Battle  Ground .51  o 

Trans 41  0 

Chicago 0  48 

Kentucky 5  0 


Sporting  Records — Continued. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  FOOTBALL  SCORES,   i.917— Continued. 


VANDERBILT. — Cont. 

Howard 69  0 

Georgia  TecU 0  83 

Alabama 7  2 

Auburn 7  31 

Sewanee 13  6 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Pittsbuigli 9  14 

Navy 7  0 

Indians 21  0 

Dartmouth 2 

Gettysburg 00  0 

Rutgers .  .  .  , 7  7 

Virginia  Tech 27  3 

W.  and  J 7  0 

\V.  Va.  Wes'u 0  20 

N.  C.  Aggies 21  0 


WASHINGTON  AND 
LEE. 

Rand-Macon 66  0 

Georgia  Tech 0  GO 

N.  C.  A.  &  M 28  7 

Richmond 43  0 

Roanoke 118  3 

Georgetown 12  20 

W.  and  J 0  14 

SEWANEE. 

Howard 6  6 

Transylvania 72  0 

L.  S.  U 3  0 

Kentucky 7  0 

Alabama 3 '  0 


SEWANEE— Cont. 

Mississippi 09  3 

Center  College.  ...   0  28 

Vauderbilt 6  13 

ALABAMA. 

Ohio 7  0 

Marion 13  0 

M  iss.  College 46  0 

M  ississippi 64  0 

Sewajiee 3  3 

Vanderbilt 2  7 

Kentucky. .' 27 

TULANE. 

Jefferson .- 32  0 

Spring  Hill 28  0 

Florida 52  0 


TULANE — Cont. 

Wash.  Art 18  0 

Tex.  A.  &  M...«..   0  35 

Georgia  Tech ..{....  0  48 

Rice 0  16 

Louisiana 28  6 

DAVIDSON. 

Navy 6  27 

N.  C.  A.  &  E 3  7 

Georgia  Tech 10  32 

V.  P.  1 7  13 

V.  M.  T 23  7 

Furman 28  7 

Auburn 21  7 

Wake  Forest 72  7 


MIDDLE  WESTERN   CONFERENCE   COLLEGE  LEAGUE— FINAL  STANDING. 


College. 

Won . 

Tied. 

Lost. 

P.  C. 

College. 

Won. 

Tied. 

Lost. 

P.  C. 

t 
3 
3 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1.000 
.750 
.600 
.600 
.500 

♦Illinois 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
2 
2 
4 
1 

.500 

Indiana 

.333 

Iowa 

.000 

Wisronsin                        .  . 

Purdue 

.000 

♦Chicago 

Michigan 

.000 

*IIlino:B  and  Chicago  played  a  scoreless  cie. 


1917  BASEBALL  BATTING  AVERAGES. 

Following  are  the  official  batting  averages  of  the  first  twenty  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
players  engaged  in  tlie  1917  championship  campaign  of  the  National  League.  Of  this  number  170 
participated  in  the  minimum  of  fifteen  games  required  for  rating  in  the  official  averages,  with  Roush,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Hornsby,  St.  Louis,  heading  the  list.  Six  players  reached  the  .300  class,  .as  against  nine  In  1916. 
This  decrease,  however,  was  more  than  offset  by  the  gain  in  .290  hitters,  there  being  seven  the  past  season, 
as  against  one  in  1916.  The  leading  "ruu-5corer  was  George  Burns,  with  103.  Max  Carey  led  the  base 
runners  with  46  stolen  bases;  George  Burns  being  next  with  40,  and  KauIT  third  with  30.  Charles  Deal 
had  mo.st  sacrifice  hits — 29.  Roush  and  Kauff  tied  for  greatest  number  of  single  safe  hits,  each  having 
141.  Groh  led  in  two-base  hits  with  39;  Hornsby  in  three-base  hits  with  17,  and  Cravath  and  Robertson 
had  12  home  runs  apiece.  Cravath  led  aU  otliers  in  extra  bases  made  on  long  hits  with  the  substantial 
total  of  97.  In  team  aggregaites  the  Champion  New  Yorks  led  in  runs  scored  with  635,  and  also  led  In 
base-stealing  wft^  162  steals. 


PLAYERS. 

G. 

A.B. 

R. 

H. 

T.B. 

2B. 

3B. 

H.R. 

S.H. 

S.  B. 

Pet. 

136 

145 

lOO 

153 

156 

152 

150 

137 

155 

1.53 

147 

121 

58 

33 

95 

97 

149 

140 

117 

47 

522 
523 
352 
539 
599 
597 
585 
462 
588 
529 
505 
3S5 
110 

52 
245 
246 
553 
503 
383 

90 

82 
86 
38 
89 
91 
103 
61 
64 
82 
70 
60 
40 
11 
4 
25 
29 
69 
70 
41 
13 

178 

171 

113 

172 

182 

180 

174 

137 

174 

156 

149 

113 

32 

15 

70 

70 

155 

141 

107 

25 

237 

253 

153 

217 

246 

246 

229 

184 

222 

211 

198 

154 

44 

17 

92 

84 

206 

238 

142 

28 

19 

24 

15 

22 

39 

25 

22 

16 

21 

20 

31 

14 

3 

2 

9 

7 

24 

29 

16 

3 

14 

17 

11 

4 

11 

13 

9 

11 

12 

10 

6 

9- 

3 

0 

2 

2 

9 

16 

8 

0 

4 
8 
1 
5 
1 
5 
5 
3 
1 
5 
2 
3 
1 
0 
3 
1 
3 
12 
1 
0 

13 

17 

3 

21 

7 

5 

18 

14 

12 

21 

21 

6 

0 

0 

4 

10 

28 

16 

18 

2 

21 
17 

5 
30 
15 
40 
13 
25 
46 
16 
16 
25 

2 

0 
11 

5 
10 

6 
11 

0 

341 

TTornsbv    R.o^'ers   St    Louis 

.327 

.312 

.308 

304 

,sn?, 

297 

297 

CloTov   Max    Pittsburtih                       

.296 

C!riiisp    Walton    St    Louis          

.295 

Smith   J    G     Boston                      

.295 

Npalp   A    E     Cinfiinnati        

.294 

Clarlcn   Thos     Cincinnati    .         

.291 

Packard,  Eugene,  ChicaEco,  2;  St.  Louis,  36 

Fisohpr    Wm     Pittsburgh 

.288 
-.286 

Wilhoit,  Jos.,  Boston,  54;  Pittsburgh,  9;  N.  Y.,  34 
Wliitted    Geo     Phlladelnhia       

.285 
280 

Cravath   OCT  hiladelohia    

280 

MaiTpp  S     Boston   72'  Cincinnati.  45 

279 

Mitchell,  Clarence,  Cincinnati 

.278 

INTERNATIONAL 

LEAGUE 

PLAYERS. 

G. 

A.B. 

R. 

H. 

T.B. 

2B. 

3B. 

H.R. 

S.H. 

S.B. 

Pet. 

Lawry,  Otis  C,  Baltimore 

29 

151 

140 

149 

47 

140 

93 

51 

105 

123 

147 

31 

38 

24 

80 

70 

46 

138 

50 

125 

101 
581 
506 
619 
157 
530 
362 
137 
412 
418 
544 

64 
100 

55 
314 
276 
142 
526 
192 
445 

20 
83 
85 

HI 
24 

104 
59 
16 
52 
47 
81 
11 
14 
5 
64 
58 
25 
67 
25 
73 

40 

221 

180 

218 

54 

181 

124 

45 

129 

131 

170 

20 

31 

17 

96 

84 

43 

159 

58 

134 

44 
283 
211 
270 

64 
254 
178 

68 
170 
172 
205 

35 

44 

17 
113 
115 

57 
198 

70 
190 

1 
39 
18 
28 

6 
32 
17 

8 
18 
25 
19 

2 

5 

8' 
12 
5 

14 
10 
32 

4 

5 
12 

2 

10 
11 

6 

7 

1 

5 

5 

1 

3' 

8 
3 
11 
4 
6 

1 
5 

1 

■7 
5 
1 
3 
6 
2 
1 
2 

'i 

1 
1 
1 

'4 

6 
5 

13 

11 
2 

23 
2 
2 

14 
5 
9 
1 
1 
3 
9 

13 
5 

15 
6 

13 

9 

4 
34 
19 

4 
23 

3 

ig 
12 

23 

i 

20 

13 
3 

19 
4 

14 

.396 

Laloie   N     Toronto                        

.  380 

YouncT   Ro.ss   Rochester        .          

.  356 

Barber.  Turner,  Baltimore 

.352 

Daly,  Thomas,  Buffalo 

.344 

.342 

Bontlev   J   N     Baltimore 

.342 

Duffy   B   A     Montreal        

.328 

Schultz  Joseph.  Toronto       

.313 

McAvoy,  James,  Baltimore .' 

.313 

Callahan,  Leo  D.    Newark    

.313 

McTifue  Wm   P  ,  Providence    

.312 

Schultz   W  L  ,  Providence 

.310 

McNeill,  N   F..  Providence 

.309 

Altenburg,  Jesse.  Toronto 

.306 

Rehg,  W.  P.,  Providence   ■ 

.304 

Kane,  Frank  T.,  Providence 

Smith,  Paul,  Montreal 

.30« 
.302 

.-M'i 

Elbel.  "Hack",  Richmond 

.301 
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World's  Champion  Cows  of  All  Breeds — Butterfat. 


WORLD'S      CHAMPION      COWS     OF     ALL      BREEDS— BUTTERFAT. 

(Since  establisliment  of  advance  registry  records  in  1901.) 

These  records  have  been  compiled  by  Hoard's  Dairyman.     For  records  of  previous  years  consult  the 
ALMANAC.     This  class  of  data  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Names. 


Glenwood  Girl,  6th,  A.  R.  1 

Portia  of  Maplehurst,  10071,  A.  R.  22 

Imp.  Charmante  of  the  Gron,  14442,  A.  R.  74 

Imp.  Princess  Rhea,  15479,  A.  R.  59 

Yelisa  Sunbeam,  15439,  A.  R.  331 

Coiantha  4th's  Johanna,  48577 

Poutiac  Clothilde  DeKol,  90441 ;  .  .  . 

May  Rilma.  22761,  A.  R.  1726 ■ 

Murne  Cowan.  19597,  A.  R.  1906 

Bano.stine  Belle  DeKoI,  90441 

Findorne  Holingen  Fayne,  144551 

Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue,  121083 

Duciicss  Slcylarlc  .Ormsby,  124514 


Breed. 


Guernsey. . .  . 
Guernsey. . . . 
Guernsey . . .  . 
Guernsey. . . . 
Guernsey. . .  . 

Holstein 

Holstein 

Guernsey. . .  . 
Guernsey. . .  . 

Holstein 

Holstein 

Holstein 

Holstein 


Year. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1907 
1912 
1915 
1915 
1912 
1915 
1915 
1915 


Milk,  Lbs. 


12,187.3 
11,622.6 
11,874.8 
14,009.9 
14,920.8 
27.432.5 
25,318.0 
19,673.4 
24,008.0 
27,404  4 
24,612.8 
28,403.7 
27,761.7 


Fat,  Lbs. 


572.30 

602.37 

676.47 

775.69 

857.15 

998.26 

1,017.28 

1.073.41 

1,098.18 

1,058.34 

1,116.05 

1,176.47 

1,205.09 


WORLD'S    CHAMPION    COWS    OF    ALL    BREEDS— MILK. 


Glenwood  Girl,  0th,  9113,  A.  R.  1.  .  . 
Imp.  Princess  Rhea,  15479,  A.  R.  59. 
Yeksa  Sunbeam,  15439,  A.  R.  331.    . 

Coiantha  4th's  Johaima,  48577 

Aralia  DcKol,  55194 

River.side  Sadie  DeKol  Burke,  77708. 

Creamelle  Vale 

Tilly  Alcartra,  123459 

Lutscke  Vale  Cornucopia,  110505. . .  . 


Guernsey. . 
Guernsey. . 
Guernsey. . 
Holstein. . . 
Holstein.. . 
Holstein. . . 
Holstein. . . 
Hols  ein. . . 
Holstein. . . 


12.187.3 
14,009.9 
14,920.8 
27,432,5 
28,090.0 
28,826.4 
29,591.4 
30,451.4 
31,246  9 


572.30 
775.69 
857.15 
998.26 
913.86 
868.10 
924.68 
951.23 
799.13 


AYRSHIRES— JANUARY,    1917. 
TEN   HIGHEST    IN   MILK. 


Garclaugh    May    Mischief,    27944, 

3d  entry,  541 

Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate,  4th,  547 

Lily  of  Willowmoor,  299 

Garclaugh  Spottie,  772 

Jean  Armour,  3d-,  1379,  2d  entry 


Milk. 

Fat 

25329 

894 

91 

' 

23022 

917 

6 

22596 

955 

50 

22589 

816 

25 

21938 

S59 

65 

Auchenbrain  Yellow  Kate.  3d,  1356 

Gerranton  Dora,  2d,  663 

Jean  Armour,  635 :  . 

Rena  Rosa,  2d,  438 

Dalmusternock   Missie,   4tl),    1164, 
2d  entry 


Milk. 


21123 
21023 
20174 
18S49 

.18540 


Fat. 


685.17 


TEN  HIGHEST  IN  FAT. 


Lily  of  AVillowmoor,  299 

Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate,  4th,  547. . . . 
Garclaugh  May  Mischief,  541,  3d  entry. 
Auchenbrain  Yellow  Kate,  3U,  1356. 


955.56 
917.6 
894.91 
888.33 


Jean  Armour,  3d,  1379,' 2d' entry .  ...'.'..'.'..'   859.65 


Agnes  Wallace  of  Maple  Grove.  851. 

Garclaugh  Spottie,  772 

Gerranton  Dora,  2d,  663 

Jean  Armour,  635 

Henderson's  Dairy  Gem,  1435.  ... 


821.45 
816.25 
804.79 
774.73 
738.32 


HIGHEST   JERSEY   FAT    RECORDS— FEBRUARY    10,    1917. 


Fat. 

Milk. 

Fat. 

Milk. 

Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm 

999.1 
993.3 
962.8 
957.4 
952.9 

17,557.7 
16,457.4 
18,782.9 
16,726.1 
17,2.53.2 

.St.  Mawes  Poppy 

9^2.3 
937.8 
931.9 
910.6 

890.4 

15,782.4 

Spermfield  Owl's  Eva.          .        .  . 

Olympia's  Fern 

16,147.8 

Eminent's  Bess • 

Dosoris  Park  Lily       ...         .... 

Sophia  19th  of  Hood  Farm 

La.ss  66th  of  Hood  Farm 

15,099  4 
17.7.93  7 

Jaooba  Irene 

iLass  3Sth  of  Hood  Farm 

15,284  0 

• 

HIGHEST  MILK  RECORDS. 

Milk. 

Fat. 

Milk. 

Fat. 

Passport 

19,782.9 
18,782.9 
18,661.4 
17,793.7 
17,557.7 

839.2 
962.8 
854.9 
9-0.6 
999.1 

Jacoba  Irene 

17,253.2 
17,056.4 
16,872.7 
16,728.1 
16,633.2 

952.9 

Eminent's  Bess                     .  .   *  . 

Temisia's  Owl's  Rose 

863.7 

Lass  40th  of  Hood  Farm 

The  Seer's  Alberta,  2d 

881.7 

Lass  66th  of  Hood  Farm   .  .  . 

Dosoris  Park  Lily 

957.4 

Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm 

iBeaudescrt's  Lass : 

787.7 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION. 
REGISTER  OF  PRODUCTION— NOVEMBER   1,   1916. 


Name  and  Number. 

Pounds. 

Name  and  Number.  . 

Pounds, 

Colloero  Bravura  2d   2577                        .  . 

19460.6 
18816.2 
17595.3 
J  7343. 4 
17136.4 

Swiss  Valley  Girl,  6th,  4177 

16918.4 

Ethel  B     3842                                    .          .... 

lola,   3923 

16844.6 

Lottie  G    C     3530                        

Rosalind  B.,  3905 

16804.4 

Ethel  B  ,  3842           .                     

Kaliste  W.,  2905 

16609.2 

Nan  of  Lake  View,  4061 

My  One  Baby,  3378 

15769.6 

TEN  HIGHEST   IN  FAT. 


College  Bravura,  2d,  2577 

Ethel  B.,  3842 ;. .  ...,•.. 

Rosalind  B.,  3905.. ; -.V. 

Ethel  B.,  3842. .;.V ■%'■ 

iHla,  3923 ;..  ; V. 

Lottie  G.  D .  .^530 


798.16 
779.97 
727 . 64 
710.99 
685.47 
664.25 


Kaliste  W.,  2905 

Nan  of  Lake  View,  4061 

Militia^^  May^  3542 ■.:  . . 

Merry  Mterneyi-3379 .  . ,  ,^■.  . 
Swisa.Villley  £Hrl-.;6tJj.  4177. 


650.32 
647.30. 
■^34.81.. 
628.86- 
620.421 


World's  Champion  Cows  of  All  Breeds — Butter  fat — Continued.    559 


HOLSTEINS— SEVEN-DAY    RECORDS 


N.\ME    AND    NUMBER. 


Full-aged 

Senior  4-year. 
Junior  4-year. 
Senior  3-year. 
Junior  3-year. 
Senior  2-year. 
Fairvievv  Korndyke  noteitti^^.  252940 i Junior  2-ycar. 


Segis  Fayne  Johanna,  114058 

Fancher  Farm  Maxle,  180389 .  .  .  . 
Mabel  Segis  Korndyke,  161784.  .  . 
Lady  Pontiac  Johanna,  191984.  .  . 
Finderne  Hollngen  Fayne,  144551 . 
Naiad  Jewel  Pet,  269082,. 


Class. 


Age,    Time 
of  Calving. 


Lds., 
Milk. 


722.0 
679.1 
610.2 
658.3 
608.1 
478.4 
500.1 


Lbs.,      Lbs.,  80% 
Fat.  Butter. 


40 . 544 
37.475 
32 . 257 
33 . 449 
29.870 
25.280 
24.146 


.50.682 
46.843 
40.321 
41.811 
37.337 
31.000 
30.182 


THIRTY-DAY    RECORDS. 


K.  P.  Pontiac  Lass,  106812 

Ormsby  Jane  Segis  Aaggie,  1 50943 . 

Mabel  Segis  Korndyke,  101784 

Woodcrest  Ina  DeKol,  4th,  181529. 
Finderne  Holingen  Fayne.  144551. . 


Full-aged 

Senior  4-year.  .  , 
Junior  4-year.  .  , 
Senior  3-year.  . 
Junior  3-year.  . 


5 
11 
2 
9 
4 


20 
19 
14 
19 
14 


2316.4 
3241.0 
2095.8 
2599.4 
2599 . 1 


137.198 
146.524 
132.175 
115.176 
120.265 


171.497 
183.155 
165.218 
143.970 
150.331 


HOLSTEINS — THE    HIGHEST    FAT,    FEBRUARY     12,     1917. 


Na.me  and  Number. 


Age. 


Milk. 


Fat. 


Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby,  124514 

Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue,  121083 

Finderne  Holingen  Fayne,  1 14551 

Queen  Piebe  Mercedes,  154610 

Ona  Button  De  Kol,  115939 

Maple  Cre.st  Pontiac  Application,  141158. 

Banostine  Belle  De  Kol,  90441 

Royalton  De  Kol  Violet,  86460 

*Kcvstone  Beauty  Plum  Johanna,  161646. 
Pontiac  Clothllde  De  Kol,  2d,  09991 


5 

5 
3 

4 
6 
6 
5 
10 
4 
6 


0  19 
10  20 
10  24 


27,761.7 
28,403.7 
24,012.8 
30,230.2 
20,761.2 
23,421.2 
27,404.4 
29,949.6 
25,787.5 
25,318.0 


1205.09 
1176.47 
1116.05 
1111.56 
1076.44 
1075.44 
1058.34 
1036.45 
1035.77 
1017.28 


TEN    HIGHEST    MILK. 


Lutscke  Vale  Cornucopia,  U0505 

Winnie  Korndyke  Cornucopia  De  Kol,  101499. 

tTilly  Alcartra,  123459 

Queen  Piebe  Mercedes  154610 

Royalton  De  Kol  Violet,  86460 

tTilly  Alcartra,  123459 

Lihth  Piebe  De  Kol,  73710 

CreamcUe  Vale,  73357 

Bess  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes,  94251 

Rauwerd  Count  De  Kol  Lady  Pauline 

River.side  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke.  70708 


31,246.9 
31,034.2 
30,451.4 
30,230.2 
29,949.6 
29,826.6 
29,5,99.4 
29,591.4 
29.053.2 
29,000.7 
28,826.4 


*  Strictly  official,     t  Repeater. 

•     HOLSTEINS     (CANADIAN)— SEVEN-DAY    RECORDS. 


799.13 
960.85 
951.23 
1111.56 
1036.45 
952.37 
920.50 
924.68 
988.26 
890. 6& 
868.10 


Name  and  Number. 

Class. 

Age,    Time 
of  Calving. 

Lbs., 

Milk. 

Lbs., 

Fat. 

Lbs.,  80% 
Butter. 

Mav  Echo  Svlvia.  11385 

Mature 

7       0  '28 
4     11     20 
4       1     28 
3     11     20 
3       1     27 
2     11     28 
2       2     19 

853.7 
476.7 
730.7 
567.7 
475.6 
686.1 
438.5 

.32.80 
30.83 
29.04 
27.72 
26.90 
21.65 
21.94 

41.00 

Pet  Posch  De  Kol,  12310 

Senior  4-year.  .  .  . 
Junior  4-year.  .  .  . 
Senior  3-year.  .  .  . 
Junior  3-year .  .- .  . 
Senior  2-year.  .  .  . 
Junior  2-year .... 

38.53 

T.fldv  Waldorf  Pietle.  22378 

36.30 

T.Mkpvipw  Dutchland  Artis.  21111 

34.66 

Belle  Model  Pietje,  22377 

33.63 

Altfl  Ppsch   2343     

27.06 

Belle  De  Kol  Pietje,  25363 

27.43 

THIRTY-DAY    RECORDS. 


May  Echo  Sylva,  11385 

May  Echo  Sylvia,  11385 

Lady  Waldorf  Pietje,  22378. 
Colantha  Butter  Girl,  22629. 
Belle  Model  Pietje,  22377. . . 


Mature 

Senior  4-year.  . 
Junior  4-year.  . 
Senior  3-year.  . 
Junior  3-year .  , 


3767.3 
2893.9 
3035.3 
2440 . 1 
2239.0 


135.77 
112.97 
120.76 
100.18 
108.69 


169. 7S 
141.21 
150.95 
125.24 
135.87 


HOLSTEINS     (CANADIAN)— SEMI-OFFICIAL    RECORDS 

— 

Name  and  Number. 

Class. 

Age,    Time 
of  Calving. 

Lbs., 
Milk. 

Lbs., 
Fat. 

Lbs..  80% 
Butter. 

TAitiilln  nf  "Rivpr^iidp        k                     

Mature 

5       0      0 
4       0     43 
3       4     10 

24094.0 
22785.0 
24149.3 

846 . 00 
789.00 
938.93 

1057.50 

986.25 

«Lady  Pietje  Canary's  Jewel,  17314 

3-year 

1173.66 

*  All  official. 


HOLSTEINS— SEMI-OFFICIAL    RECORDS. 


Name  and  Numbeu. 


Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby,  124514 

♦Keystone  Beauty  Plum  Johanna,  1,61646. 

Queen  Piebe  Mercedes,  154610.  .  .  .■ 

Dychesi§  Hengerveld  Korndyke,  13}752.. ." 
FlQderhe  Holingen  Fayne,  144551, . . .-  ■>•  . 
,  *Strictly  official. 


Class. 


Full-aged 

Senior  4-year.. 
Ju^lor  4-year. 
Senior  gryear'. 
Junior  3-year. 


Age,    Time 
of  Calving. 


0 
10 

4 
9 
4 


3 
20 
22 
19 
14 


Lbs., 
Milk. 


27761.7 
25787.5 
30230.2 
22897.0 
24012.8 


Lbs., 
Fat. 


1205.09 
1035.77 
1111.56 
903.38  s. 
1116.05 


Lbs.,  80% 
Butter. 


1506.36 
1294.71 
1389 'rSe 
1129,28 
1395ip€ 


iT 


JOJ 


560 


650,000,000  Pounds  of  Fleece. 


WORLD'S  CHAMPION   COWS   OF   ALL  BRF.EDS— BUTTERFAT— CoraZinued. 


TEN  HIGHEST  GUERNSEY  BUTTERFAT  RECORDS. 
Corrected  to  February  1,  1917. 

Name  and  NUiMber. 

But'rfat. 

1098.18 

1073.41 

1003.17 

981.53 

957.38 

Name  and  Number. 

But'rfat. 

Murne  Cowan,  19597 

Julie  ol  tiie  Chcne,  30460 

953  53 

May  Rilma,  22761 

Belladia,  31909 

934  05 

Langwater  Hope,  27946 

Imp.  Daisy  Moon  III.,  28471 

928.39 

Ycksa's  Tops  of  Gold's  Fannie,  22362 

Miranda  of  Mapleton,  19606 

927   16 

Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl,  17696 ■. 

Dairy.Tiaid  of  Pinehurst,  24656 

910.67 

HIGHEST   IN   MILK. 


Mume  Cowan,  19597 

Langwater  Hope,  27946 

Yeksa's  Tops  of  Gold's  Fannie,  22362. 

May  Rilma,  22761 

Belladia.  31909 

Dolly  Dimple,  19144 


Milk. 


24008 . 00 
19882.00 
19794.90 
19673.00 
19631.90 
18808.50 


Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl,  17696. 

Dolly  Dimple,  19144 

Imp.  Daisy  Moon  III.,  28471 .  . 
Spotswood  Daisy  Peari.  17696. 

Julie  of  the  Cliene,  30460 

Dairymaid  of  Pineiiurst,  24656. 


Milk. 


18602.80 

18458.80 

18019.40 

17981 

17661 


10 

00 


17285.30 


DOMESTIC    ANIMALS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(From  a  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Domestic  animals. 

ON  Farm.9  (Jan.  1,  1917).   | 

Domestic  Animals. 

On  Farms  (Jan.  I,  1917). 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

All  domestic  animals . 

Milch    cows   and    other 

cattle                      .... 

205,318.000 

S6, 685,020.000 

4,639,000 
48,483,000 
67,453,000 

8548,864,000 
346,064.000 

63,617,000 
21,126,000 

82,824.221,000 
2,174.629,000 

Slieep 

Hor.sea                           .... 

Swine 

791,242,000 

cattle 

WHEN 

FARtVIERS    SELL    THEIR 

CROPS. 

Month. 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Oats, 

Barley. 

Rye, 

Flax, 

Hay, 

Cotton. 

Pota- 
toes, 
Av'rage 

Eggs, 

Live 

1916-7. 

1916-7. 

1916^. 

1916-7. 

1916-7. 

1916-7. 

1916-7. 

1916-7. 

Av'rage 

Av'rage 

July 

13.3 

6  2 

8.3 

4.3 

5.3 

1.2 

6.4 

0.5 

6.1 

8.7 

5.3 

August .... 

17.9 

7.1 

23.3 

13.8 

14.2 

2.2 

8.5 

3.9 

8.7 

7.6 

5.5 

September. 

16.8 

5.9 

13.5 

22.2 

19.4 

12.7 

8.7 

14.6 

14.1 

6.4 

8.7 

October.. .  . 

14.1 

5.3 

10.7 

17.0 

16.5 

35.6 

9.4 

23.0 

24.5 

5.3 

11.8 

November.. 

d.7 

14.0 

8.0 

13.5 

13.0 

24.3 

11.1 

21.6 

11.6 

3.9 

9.8 

December. . 

5.6 

12.5 

5.7 

7.8 

9.1 

11.4 

10.4 

15.0 

5.3 

3.3 

9.5 

January. . . 

7.2 

.    15.1 

7.5 

6.7 

6.2 

4.4 

10.4 

6.4 

4.0 

3.3 

10.3 

February .  . 

3.3 

9.0 

5.3 

4.2 

5.6 

1.7 

9.1 

4.0 

4.0 

4.7 

8.1 

March 

3.9 

7.0 

5.2 

3.6 

3.8 

2.0 

6.7 

3.9 

6.4 

12.8 

9.2 

April 

3.1 

5.4 

3.8 

2.5 

2.3 

.9 

6.7 

3.0 

6.5 

16.8 

8.2 

May 

3.0 

6.5 

4.4 

2.6 

2.0 

1.6 

6.3 

2.5 

4.9 

15.3 

6.2 

June 

2.1 

6.0 

4.3 

1.8 

2.6 

2.0 

6.3 

1.6 

3.9 

11.9 

7.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

SiLOS    m    THE    U!M5TED    STATES. 

There  arc  400,000  silos  in  the  United  States,  with  a  total  capacity  of  about  31,000,000  tons,  an  average 
of  nearly  78  tons  per  silo.  A_bout  10  tons  of  silage  can  be  obtained  from  one  acre.  No  census  has  ever  been 
made  of  the  number  of  silos,  therefore  the  crop  reporters  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  have  made  esti- 
mates for  theii-  respective  localities.  Silos  are  on  six  per  cent,  of  the  fa  ms  of  the  United  States;  they  are 
most  numerous  in  tlie  dairy  sections  of  the  north  and  east.     Their  number  is  increasing  rapidly. 


State. 

No. 

of 

Silos. 

Aver- 
age Ca- 
pacity. 

Total 
Capacity. 

State. 

No. 
or 

SUos. 

Aver- 
age Ca- 
pacity. 

Total 
Capacity. 

New  York 

55,000 
24,000 
25,000 
27,000 
30,000 
33,000 
55,000 
15,000 

Tons. 
75 
65 
67 
70 
79 
70 
87 
95 

Tons. 
4,125,000 
1,560,000 
1,675,000 
1,890,000 
2,370,000 
2,310,000 
4,785,000 
1,435,000    1 

Iowa 

16,000 
13,000 
11,000 
10,000 
35,000 
55,000 

Tons. 

105 

90 

106 

80 
67 
77 

^  Tons. 
1,680,000 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Missouri 

1,170.000 

ICausas :  .  . 

1,166.000 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

800,000 

Illinois ' 

New  England 

All  other 

2,345.000 

4,235,000 

United  States 

Minnesota 

404,000 

78 

31,636,000 

650,000,000      POUNDS     OF     FLEECE. 

Figures  from  the  second  quarterly  report  of  wool  stocks  in  the  United  States,  made  public  by  th^ 
Bureau  of  Markets,  showed  quantities  in  possession  of  1,290  textile  manufacturers  and  wool  dealers 
September  30,  1917,  to  have  been  equal  to  approximately  650,000,000  pounds  of  grease  wool.  The  stocks 
were  divided  as  follows;  


Grease  wool . . 
Scoured  wool. 
Pulled  wool . . . 


388,594,596 
64.635,849 
24,330,015 


Tops. 
Noils . 


23,122,825 
17,944,426 


These  figures  were  compiled  from  returns  by  all  of  564  wool  dealers  queried  .and  by  726  of  736  textile 
manufacturers  asked  for  statements  of  their  stocks.  Figures  from  the  first  wool  survey,  which  represented 
holdings  June  30,  1917,  and  compiled  from  reports  by  406  dealers. and  602  manufacturers,  were  as  follows: 


Grease  wool 

369,992,735 
46,903,517 
29,097,700 

Tops ' 

Noils 

23,122.825 
17,944,426 

Pulled  wool 

The  New  York  State  Forest  Preserve.  5b  ^ 

"'""         THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FOREST  PRESERVE. 

(Specially  prepared  for  the  Almanac  by  the  State  Conservation  GomrolssXon.) 

New  York  State's  great  Forest  Preserve  was  established  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1885.  It  Includes 
large  areas  in  the  two  great  forested  sections  of  the  State,  the  Adirondack  and  CatskiU  Mountains.  Article 
7,  section  7  of  the  State  Constitution,  adopted  in  1894,  assured  its  integrity  for  all  time.  It  provided  that 
"The  lands  of  the  State,  now  owned  or  hereafter  acquired,  constituting  the  forest  prei^erve  as  now  fixed  by 
law,  shall  be  forever  kept  as  wild  forest  land.  They  shall  not  be  leased,  sold  or  exchanged,  or  be  taken  by  any 
corporation,  public  or  private,  nor  shall  the  timber  thereon  be  sold,  removed  or  destroy  ed.  But  the  Legls- 
latuie  may  by  general  laws  provide  for  the  use  of  not  exceeding  three  per  centum  of  siicU  lands  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  reservoirs  for  municipal  water  supply,  for  the  canals  of  the  State  and  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  streams.  Such  reservoirs  shall  be  constructed,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  state,  but  such  work 
shall  not  be  undertaken  until  after  the  boundaries  and  high  flow  lines  thereof  shall  have  been  accurately 
surveyed  and  fixed,  and  after  public  notice,  hearing  and  determination  that  such  lands  are  required  for  such 
public  use.  The  expense  of  any  such  Improvements  shaU  be  apportioned  on  the  public  and  private  property 
and  municipalities  benefited  to  the  extent  of  the  benefits  received. 

The  objects  for  which  the  Forest  Preserve  were  established  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

First — Forests  are  the  great  conservers  of  water  supply.  The  leaves  of  the  forest  trees  prevent  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  ground  and  the  soft  sponge-like  duff  of  the  forest  floor  hoards  the  water 
from  melting  ^now  and  from  rain,  allowing  it  to  run  gradually  into  the  brooks  and  rivers.  The  streams  of 
Europe  and  Asia  have  shrunk  as  the  forests  have  been  cut  away,  and  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country  the 
water  courses  have  diminished  from  the  same  cause. 

Second — Forests  Increase  the  fall  of  rain.  As  the  moisture  laden  winds  from  the  lakes  and  ocean  sweep 
over  them,  their  lower  temperature  precipitates  the  vapor  as  rain  or  snow.  Thus  the  forests  are  not  only 
conservers  of  water  supply  but  ai^  also,  for  all  practical  purposes,  actual  prgducers  of  water  supply.     • 

T/iird— Forests  are  great  eq  Jfflizers  of  climate  and  temperature.  It  Is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  localities  which  have  the  most  equable  climates,  which  are  most  free  from  violent  winds,  from  periods  of 
drought,  and  from  excessive  heat  and  cold,  are  the  sections  which  have  a  considerable  forest  cover  over  them 
or  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

Fourth — Because  of  the  pace  of  our  modern  civilization,  forests  have  become  invaluable  as  recreation 
■grounds  lor  all  the  people.  In  fact  their  use  for  thiSjpurpose  has  increased  so  tremendously  within  the  last 
twenty  years  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  a  forest  preserve  should  be  maintained.  For- 
ested regions  are  also  Important  as  sanitary  and  health  resorts,  and  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  fish  and  game. 

Fifth — Without  preservation  of  the  forest  under  State  ownership,  the  supply  of  timber  for  the  future  wtU 
be  seriously  endangered.  Private  ownership  of  forest  land  has  proved  almost  universally  to  be  wasteful 
and  to  lead  ultimately  to  complete  denudation. 

Since  the  establishment  of  tJie  Forest  Preserve,  the  State  of  New  York  has  spent  84,075,000  In  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  its  extension.  In  addition  large  areas  of  other  land  have  been  acquired  by  tax  sales, 
•with  the  result  that  in  1916  the  area  of  the  Forest  Preserve.  In  both  the  Adirondack  and  Catsklll  Mountains, 
aggregated  1,812,865.17  acres. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  Forest  Preserve  is  exercised  by  the  Conservation  Commission,  which  has  charge, 
besides,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Reservation,  the  Cuba  Reservation,  and  the  John  Brown  Farm  hi  the  Town  of 
North  Elba  Essex  County.  Besides  administrative  control  over  this  property,  the  commission  also  has 
entire  charge  of  the  fighting  of  forest  fires  upon  both  public  and  privately  owned  land  in  the  large  forested 
regions. 

For  the  prompt  detection  of  forest  fires,  fifty-two  observation  stations  are  maintained  upon  mountain 
tops  tliroughout  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills.  All  of  these  stations  are  connected  by  telephone  lines  with 
the  ranger  headquarters.  Observers  are  on  duty  at  these  stations  throughout  the  entire  dry  season  from 
spring  until  fall.  A  force  of  sixty-five  forest  rangers  and  five  district  rangers  is  also  maintained,  to  attend 
to  the  administration  of  the  State  owned  land  and  the  fighting  of  fires  upon  both  State  and  private  land. 

The  work  of  reforestation  of  State  land  and  the  raising  of  trees  for  the  reforestation  of  private  land  la 
also  conducted  by  the  commission.  For  this  purpose  six  nurseries  are  maintained,  having  a  total  capacity 
of  30,000,000  trees  and  an  annual  production  of  10,000,000.  Approximately  3,000  acres  of  State  land  are 
reforested  each  year.  Trees  are  sold  to  private  landowners  at  the  cost  of  production,  to  municipalities  at 
60  cents  per  thou.sand,  and  are  furnished  to  State  institutions  without  charge. 

The  sections  of  the  Adirondack  and  Catsklll  Mountains  upon  which  it  is  most  important  for  the  State 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  forest  cover  have  been  defined  by  law  and  are  known  as  the  Ad- 
irondack and  Catsklll  parks.  They  are  bounded  by  aline  called  the  blue  line.  Within  these  parks  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  land  is  still  privately  owned.  Part  of  the  land  of  the  Forest  Preserve  Jies  outside  of 
the  park  lines,  and  thus  tue  park  lines,  which  nun  through  both  State  and  private  land,  are  simply  lines  t(» 
designate  the  most  vital  sections  of  the  mountain  regions.  Extensive  lumbering  operations  upon  mucb 
of  the  land  within  the  park  lines  are  endangering  the  water  sheds,  and  this  led  to  a  referendum  y'ote  in  1919 
for  the  authorization  of  a  bond  issue  of  37,500,000  for  purchase  of  additional  land  to  be  added  to  the  Forest 
Preserve.  The  proposition  passed  by  a  large  majority  and  the  Conservation  Commission  is  now  engaged 
upon  the  expenditure  of  this  sum.  The  Legislature  in  1917  appropriated  82,500,000  of  the  bond  issue  for 
immediate  use.  The  recommendations  of  the  Conservation  Commission  are  submitted  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Land  Office,  who  act  with-the  Conservation  Commission  in  finally  deciding  on  purchases. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  Forest  Preserve  is  now  worth,  if  it  should  be  jilaced  on  the  market, 
at  least  540,000,000,  thus  showing  an  increase  in  value  of  approximately  1,000  per  cent,  over  its  cost  to  the 
State      It  is  expected  that  the  additions  to  be  made  the  next  few  years  will  show  a  similar  incr*se  within  a 

Investigations  made  by  the  Conservation  Commission  indicate  that  Investment  in  hotels,  boarding  houses 
and  other  facilities  for  the  care  of  summer  visitors  in  the  Forest  Preserve  regions,  the  amount  of  money  an- 
nually expended  in  caring  for  these  people,  the  money  spent  by  vacationists,  and  the  number  of  persons  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  business  of  caring  for  summer  visitors,  far  exceed  In  amount  similar  figures  for  the  lum- 
ber Industry,  thus  Indicating  that  the  chief  business  in  the  Forest  Preserve  regions  has  now  come  to  be  that 
Of  caring  for  vacationists.  .  ,  ,       „,  j    ,        ^ 

For  such  a  business  fne  Adirondack  and  Catsklll  Mountains  are  incomparabla.  They  are  covered  almost 
everywhere  with  the  native  trees  of  North  America— pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  balsam,  cedar,  tainarach,  beech, 
birch,  maple,  and  the  otner  less  important  deciduous  trees.  Even  on  many  of  these  areas  that  have  been 
devastated  in  the  past,  these  trees  are  returning.  j        j  , 

Under  a  careful  system  ol  game  protection  the' fauna  native  to  the  woods  is  preserved,  and  in  many 
respects  is  increasing.  Chief  among  the  large  anhnals  are  deer  and  bears  Beaver,  which  had  become 
extinct,  were  reintroduced  to  the  Adirondacks  in  1905  and  have  since  spread  over  every  section  or  the  woodsi 
They  have  also  been  Introduced  in  the  Catsklll^  and  are  becoming  more  abundant  there.  In  1915,  through 
co-operation  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  a  carload  of  elk  from  YellowHtone  Park  were 
liberated. '  Among  other  common  animals,  many  of  which  furnish  a  large  amount  of  f m-,  should  be  mentioned 
the  fox  mink,  otter,  marten,  weasel,  fishCi',  coon  and  muskrat.  .       „  ,    .  .  ■     i,      ., 

The  lakes  and  streams,  which  are  annually  .stocked  by  the  Conservation  Commission,  contain  brooK 
trout,  lake  trout,  rainbow  trout,  brown  trout,  large  and  small  mouthed  black  basS,  great  northern  pike,  plcK- 
erel,  perch,  bullheads  and  many  of  the  other  coarser  fishes. 
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NEW    YORK    STATE    PARKS    AND    RESERVATIONS. 

'  The  State  of  New  York  possesses  several  reservations,  two  forest  preserves,  and  several  parks.  One 
IHe  Niagara  Reservation,  comprises  tlie  land  about  tlie  great  cataract,  purchased  at  a  cost  ol  81,000,000. 
Then  there  is  the  Watkins  Gleu  Reservation,  1  yi  miles  in  length,  and  containing  103.5  acres. 

The  State  Reservation  at  Saratoga  Springs  now  comprises  approximately  450  acres  of  land,  and  includes 
122  springs  and  wells.  In  addition,  the  State  has  acquired  mineral  rights  in  other  lands  approximating 
seventy-two  acres,  adding  9  springs  to  ttiose  upon  the  State  owned  land.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  State  to  acquire  every  spring  of  value,  the  Reservation  now  includes  practically  all  the  naturally  mineral- 
ized and  naturally  carbonated  springs  in  the  Saratoga  region. 

The  State  also  owns  Letohworth  Park,  about  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee  River;  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  Jolm  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  near  the  City  of  Albany.  ..  n 

The  great  forest  preserve  of  tbe  State  is  divided  Into  two  preserves:  one  in  the lAdiromla'Ck  region  and 
the  other  in  the  CatsklU  region.  The  State  now  owns  in  the  counties  composing  the  Adirondack  and  Cat- 
Bkill  reserves  1,812,865  acres  of  forest  and  lakes.  The  voters  of  the  State  in  1916  adopted  a  proposition  to 
bond  the  State  to  the  amount  of  810,000,000,  of  which  57,500,000  is  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional land  for  State  park  purposes  within  the  forest  preserve  counties;  which  land,  if  now  owned  by  the 
State  under  existing  law,  would  be  part  of  the  forest  preserve.  The  Legislature  has  by  law  defined  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  mountain  and  lake  regions  as  the  vital  areas  over  which  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  should  maintain  a  continuous  forest  cover.  Nevertheless,  the  State  of 
New  York  now  owns  only  48  per  cent,  of  the  land  within  the  park  lines  of  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  parka 
The  State  holdings  occur  in  parcels  of  larger  or  smaller  area,  intermixed  everywhere  with  tracts  of  privately 
owned  forest  which  is  fully  subject  to  uncontrolled  exploitation.  The  87,500,000  just  voted  by  the  people 
ivlll  be  used  in  acquiring  as  much  as  possible  of  the  52  per  cent,  of  privately  owned  land  witliin  the  forest 
preserve  parks,  the  object  being  to  guard  water  supply,  to  increase  rainfall  and  give  a  place  for  recreation. 

■  Another  portion  of  ^thc  510,000,000  bond  issue  adopted  in  1916,^mQynting  to  52,500,000,  is  to  be  used 
In  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  extension  of  the  Palisjides  Interstate  Park.  Aheady  the  Palisades  Inter- 
Stale  Park  Commission  has  obtained  private  subscriptions  of  82,500,000,  which  are  to  be  added  to  the  State's 
bond  issue  for  the  further  development  of  the  property.  The  total  amount  to  be  further  expended  on  the 
Palisades  Park  is  thus  85,000,000. 

The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  is  situated  in  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Rockland,  and  comprises  at 
present  about  29,000  acres,  of  which  1,000  acres  is  in  New  Jersey  and  the  balance  in  New  York.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  Parli  Commission  extends  northward  from  the  New  Jersey  State  line  along  the  Hud- 
eon  River  to  the  City  of  Newburgh  and  westward  so  as  to  include  the  entire  Ramapo  Mountains.  South  of 
the  New  Jersey  line' 1,000  acres  along  the  Hudson,  owned  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  are  under  the  control 
of  a  legally  distinct  commission,  which,  however,  acts  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  the  creation  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  the  State  of  New  York  has  thus  far 
appropriated  in  money  and  lands  83,150,000,  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  appropriated  5500,000  for  the 
building  of  the  Henry  Hudson  Drive  along  the  Palisades.  In  addition,  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission lias  received  private  contributions  in  moneys  and  lands  amounting  to  a  grand  total  of  §4,4:80,000, 
or  more  than  the  total  investment  thus  far  of  both  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Englewood  approach  to  the  Henry  Hudson  Drive,  up  the  sheer  face  of  the  Palisades  cliffs  at  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  was  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  in  the  month  of  August,  1915.  A  portion  of  this  approach 
constitutes  part  of  the  Henry  Hudson  Drive..  From  the  northerly  loop  ol  the  approach  the  drive  is  now 
under  construction  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  to  Alpine,  N.  J,  At  Alpine  the  Alpine  approach  is  now  under 
construction  up  the  face  of  the  cliffs  at  that  point.  At  the  foot  of  the  Englewood  approach  a  motor  boat 
basin,  1,100  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide,  has  been  constructed. 

From  the  southerly  end  of  the  Palisades  properties,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  the  commis- 
sion is  constructing  a  footpath  which  will,  within  a  short  time,  run  along  the  full  length  of  the  Paligades 
at  the  water's  edge.     Eight  and  one-half  miles  of  this  path  are  nov/  completed. 

Camping  under  the  Palisades  was,  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  confined  to  the  district  north  of  Excelsior 
Landing,  which  is  one  mile  north  of  Alpine,  N.  J.  The  charge  lor  the  camping  permit  is  fixed  at  SI  per  week 
for  the  space  occupied  by  the  tent. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  people  went  to  the  Palisades  section  of  the  Interstate  Park  during  the 
season   of    1917. 

The  camp  which  has  for  four  years  been  established  at  Blauvelt,  N.  Y.,  for  the  use  of  working  girls 
was  used  during  the  season  of  1916  by  1,857  Individuals.  This  camp  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  of  New  York. 

During  1917  approximately  650,000  people  came  to  the  Bear  Mountain  section  of  the  Interstate  Park. 
Thl^  section  is  located  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  about  45  miles  from  New  York  City.  A 
daily  boat  service  was  continued  to  Bear  Mountain  Park  during  the  season  of  1917.  Practically  every 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  holiday  throughout  the  season  the  park  was  patronized  by  organizations  holding  their 
annual  outings.  On  one  day  900  people  from  three  different  organizations  partook  of  the  table  d'hote 
dinner  at  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn.  At  times  during  the  .summer  as  rap,ny  as  three  sets  of  athletic  events 
were  being  conducted  at  the  same  time  on  the  Bear  Mountain  playground.  A  feature  of  the  playground 
Is  baseball,  there  being  three  fully  equipped  diamonds.  On  Highland  Lake,  at  Bear  Mountain,  the  com- 
mission has  installed  120  rowboats,  free  for  one-half  hour  to  the  public.  In  the  groves  on  the  shores  of  Hes- 
sian Lake  many  rustic  shelters  have  been  constructed,  and  also  a  large,  covered  dancing  paviUon. 

At  Bear  Mountain  Park,  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn  was  established  by' the  commission  with  the  idea  of 
supplying  visitors  to  the  park  and  camping  parties  with  the  best  food-at  reasonable  prices.  The  inn  Is  op- 
erated by  the  commission,  and  is  managed  and  conducted  by  its  salaried  employes.  Everything  is  to  be  had 
there,  from  a  quick  lunch  to  table  d'hote  and  finest  a  la  carte  service.  The  restaurant  building  is  200  feet 
long  by  90  feet  wide.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to  lunch-counter  service.  Tables  are  provided 
In  the  inn  and  in  the  surrounding  groves  to  which  the  food  may  be  carried.  By  the  Spring  of  1917  there  will 
have  been  completed  a  well-equipped  garage  and  automobile  repair  shop  at  Bear  Mountain  Park. 

The  New  Park  Drive,  through  tlie  Bear-Mountain-Harriman  sections  of  the  park,  was  finished  and 
opened  for  traffic  in  August,  1915.  This  drive  is  11  miles  long,  and  carefully  located  and  graded.  It  ig 
the  main  artery  of  traffic  through  the  jiark,'  with  which  all  dtl\er  drives  and  trails  connect.  In  conjunction 
with  County  Highway  No.  416  this  drive  passes  seven  )a/keg  between  the  HUdson  River  and  , the  Ramapo 
■Valley.     Six  of  these  lakes  have  been  aVtiflclally  constrdCt^a'  by  the  commlssibn.-  ' 

The  New  Park  Drive  has  been  the  Mecca  for  thoiJsands  of  motorists  'all  over  the  country.  During 
the  1916  season  50,000  automobiles  were  parked  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn.  As 
many  as  2,200  cars  occupied  the  parking  space  on  one  Sunday  in  October.  It  is  estimated  that  over  200,000 
people  came  to  Bear  Mountain  by  automobile  during  the  season  of  1916. 

Upon  the  shores  of  two  lakes  in  the  Harriman  section  6,000  Boy  Scouts  encamped  during  the  season  of 
1916.  On  another  laJte  428  boys  suffering  from  the  effects  of  malnutrition  were  camped  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Welfare  for  School  Children.  This  camp  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  the 
results  were  highly  satisfactory.  The  boys  were  kept  in  the  woods  as  long  as  they  could  possibly  stay. 
The  plan  is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  present  camp  and  to  establish  more  camps  of  a  like  nature,  and 
possibly  in  time  to  keep  one  of  the  camps  open  throughout  the  year.  .  .  i 

General  camping  .was  permitted  at  Bear  -Mountain  Park  upon  grounds  set  aside  for  this  iJUrpose  £tf  ',' 
the  northerly  end  of  Hessian. Lake,^ Tinder  perinits  issued  by  the  commission  at  a  charge  of  SI  lor  the  space-'-; 
occupied  by  the  tent.  .)  !•    '■■—•:.:.     '.      ■■      '  i''  '■    ---■:' 
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In  all  the  commission's  laltes  Ashing  is  allowed  without  formal  permit.  During  the  past  season  many 
millions  of  plke-percU  Iry  have  been  planted  in  the  commission's  lakes  and  trout  try  have  been  put  in  the 
brooKs  ' 

The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  is  a  game  refuge  in  which  firearms  of  any  description  are  not  allowed. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  the  park  comprised  about  27,000  acres,  of  which  721  acres  constitute  the  park  in 
New  Jersey;  536  acres,  the  park  at  Blauvelt;  458  acres,  the  park  at  Hook  Mountain;  the  balance  in  the 
Harriman  and  Bear  Mountain  sections. 

During  the  past  year  the  commission,  working  irC  conjunction  with  the  State  Highway  Department 
of  New  York,  has  completed  the  Popoiopen  Bridge,  spanning  the  600-foot  gorge  between  Forts  Clinton 
and  Montgomery,  at  an  elevation  which  is  5  feet  higher  than  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

A  careful  survey  of'ithe  Revolutionary  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  has  been  made  by  members  of 
the  American  Scenic  ane}' Historic  Preservation  Society  and  of  the  Society  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  restoration  of  these  forts  is  now  in  progress. 

The  Palisades  and  the  State  roads  will  be  connected.  Route  3  is  one  of  the  great  routes  provided  for 
in  the  Highway  Law  of  1909,  under  which  provision  was  made  for  a  road  through  the  easterly  portion  of 
Rockland,  Orange  and  Ulster  Counties  to  Kingston  and  thence  to  Albany.  By  co-operation  with  the  county 
ytate  and  national  authorities,  the  Palisades  Commissioners  have  succeeded  in  having  this  route  so  planned 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  Henry  Hudson  Drive,  it  will  ultimately  constitute  a  great  interstate  highway 
from  Fort  Lee  to  Albany.  Frorh  the  State  line  to  Congers  the  route  has  not  yet  been  constructed,  From 
Congers,  through  Haverstraw,  Stony  Point  and  Bear  Mountain,  the  road  is  completed  to  Highland  Falls. 
The  Federal  authorities  have  agreed  that  from  Highland  Falls  the  road  may  be  constructed  through  the 
Military  Reservation  by  following  for  two  miles  the  road  to  Central  Valley.  When  this  road  reaches  Crows 
Nest  the  new  highway  will  be  constructed  along  the  southerly  slope  of  Crows  Nest  until  it  approaches  the 
Hudson  River.     Tlien  it  will  follow  the  river  side  of  Crows  Nest  to  Storm  King. 

The  State  Highway  Department  is  now  engaged  in  constructing  sections  of  the  road  in  the  vicinity  of 
Crows  Nest  and  Storm  King  Mountain.  Around  the  face  of  Storm  King  Mountain  the  road  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  380  feet  directly  above  the  Hudson  River. 

When  the  entire  road  from  Albany  to  Fort  Lee  is  completed  it  will  run  almost  its  entire  length  in  full 
View  of  the  Hudson  River  and  will  afford  a  scenic  highway  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  world. 

WHY     THE     LEAVES     CHANGE     THEIR     COLOR. 

^  '  (By  the  United  States  Forest  Service.) 

'^■"  The  change  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  frost,  but  is  a  preparation  for  winter.  All  during  the  spring  and 
Bummer  the  lerves  have  served  as  factories,  where  the  foods  necessary  for  the  tree's  growth  have  been  manu- 
factured. This  food  making  takes  place  in  numberless  tiny  cells  of  the  leaf  and  is  carried  on  by  small  green 
bodies  which  give  the  leaf  its  color.  These  chlorophyll  bodies,  as  they  are  known,  make  the  food  of  the  tree 
toy  combining  carbon  taken  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  air  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  various  minerals 
supplied  by  the  water  which  the  roots  gather.  In  the  fall  when  the  cool  weather  causes  a  slowing  down  of 
the  vital  processes,  the  work" of  the  leaves  comes  to  an  end.  The  machinery  of  the  leaf  factory  is  dismantled, 
BO  to  speak,  the  chlorophyll  is  broken  up  into  the  various  substances  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  whatever 
food  there  is  on  hand  is  sent  to  the  body  of  the  tree  to  be  stored  up  for  use  in  the  spring.  All  that  remain 
in  the  cell  cavities  of  the  leaf  is  a  watery  substance  in  which  a  few  oil  globules  and  crystals,  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  yellow,  strongly  refractive  bodies  can  be  seen.  These  give  the  leaves  the  yellow  coloring  so  familiar 
In  autumna!  foliage.  ,  •  ^  ,      ,    ^    ^^    ^ 

IL  often  happens  that  there  is  more  sugar  m  the  leaf  than  can  be  readily  transferred  back  to  the  tree. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  chemical  combination  with  the  other  substances  produces  many-colored  tints,  vary- 
ing from  the  brilliant  red  of  the  dogwood  to  the  more  austere  red-browns  of  the  oak.  In  coniferous  trees, 
which  do  not  lose  their  foliage  in  the  fall,  the  green  coloring  matter  takes  on  a  slightly  brownish  tinge,  which 
however,  gives  way  to  the  lighter  color  in  the  spring.  While  the  color  of  the  leaf  is  changing,  other  prepara- 
tions are  being  made.  At  the  point  where  the  stem  of  the  leaf  is  attached  to  the  tree,  a  special  layer  of  cells 
aevelops  which  gradually  sever  the  tissues  which  support  the  leaf.  At  the  same  time  Nature  heals  the  cut, 
80  that  when  the  leaf  is  finally  blown  off  by  the  wind  or  falls  from  its  own  weight,  the  place  where  it  grew  on 
the  twig  is  marked  by  a  scar.  Although  the  food  which  has  been  prepared  in  the  cell  cavities  is  sent  back 
to  the  tree,  the  mineral  substances  with  which  the  walls  of  tlf? cells  have  become  impregnated  during  the  sum- 
mer months  are  retained.  .  ^ 

When  the  leaves  fall  they  contain  relatively  large  amounts  of  valuable  elements,  such  as  nitrogen  ana 
phosphorus  which  were  originally  a  part  of  the  soil.  The  decomposition  of  the  leaves  results  in  enriching 
the  top  layers  of  the  soil  by  returning  these  elements  and  by  the  accumulation  of  humus.  That  is  why  the 
mellow  black  earth  from  the  forest  fioor  is  so  fertile.  But  if  fires  are  allowed  to  run  through  the  forest  and 
the  leaves  are  burned,  the  most  valuable  of  the  fertilizing  elements  are  changed  by  the  heat  into  gases  and 
escape  Into  the  air.  As  a  result,  forests  which  are  burned  over  regularly  soon  lose  their  soil  fertility  even  if 
uo  apparent  damage  is  done  to  the  standing  timber. 

FUEL     VALUE      OF     WOOD. 

(By  the  United  States  I'orest  Service.) 

Two  pounds  of  seasoned  wood  have  a  fuel  value  equal  to  one  pound  of  coal.  The  greater  the  dry  weight 
of  a  non-resinous  wood,  the  more  heat  it  will  give  out  when  burned.  For  such  species  as  hickory,  oak,  beech, 
birch,  hard  maple,  ash,  locust,  longleaf  pine  or  cherry,  which  have  comparatively  high  fuel  values,  one  cord, 
weighing  about  4,000  pounds,  is  required  to  ejjuai  one  ton  of  coal.  It  takes  a  cord  and  a  half  of  shortleai 
pine,  hemlocli,  red  gum,  Douglas  fir,  sycamore,  or  soft  maple,  which  weighs  about  3,000  pounds  a  cord,  to 
equal  a  ton  ol  coal,  while  for  cedar,  redwood,  poplar,  cataloa,  Norway  pine,  cypress,  basswood,  spruce,  and 
white  pine,  two  cords,  weighing  about  2,000  pounds  each,  are  required  Weight  for  weight,  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  various  species.  Resin  affords  a,bout  twice  as  much  heat  as  wood,  so  that  resinous 
woods  have  Ji  greater  heat  value  per  pound.  ;        ;  -  ...  „• ,'  .      «..' 

The  heat  value  of  a  cord, depends  on  the  moisture.     Out  of 'the.  1^8  cubic  feet  a  fair  average  of  solia- 
wood  is  about  80  cubic  feet.  ..Tjiis  applies  to  the  ^tapdard  cords  rin  which  the  sticks  are  cut  to  four-foot, 
lengths  and  piled  4  feet  high  and  8  feet  IWig.     Inst^id  of  buying  the  four-foot  lengths,  most  people  now-i 
Bdays  have  the  sticks  cut  into  two-foot  lengths  by  a  gasoline  saw.     This  results  in  a  saving  of  both  time 
and  labor.     The  purchaser  should  take  care  to  see  that  he  gets  full  measurement  when  wood  is  bought 

Where  wood  is  to  be  burned  in  a  stove  or  furnace  intended  for  coal,  it  will  be  founfl  desirable  to  cover  the 
trato  partly  with  sheet  iron  or  fire  brick,  in  order  to  reduce  the  draught.  If  this  Is  not  done  the  wood  la 
wasted  by  being  consumed  too  fast,  and  makes  a  very  hot  fire  which  in  a  furnace  may  damage  the  fire  box. 

Hickory,  of  the  non-rcsinous  woods,  has  the  highest  fuel  value  per  unit  volume  of  wood,  and  has  other 
advantages.  It  burns  evenly,  and,  as  housewives  say,  holds  the  heat.  The  oaks  come  next,  followed  by 
Beech,  birch,  and  maple.  The  white  pines  have  a  relatively  low  heat  value  per  unit  volume,  but  have  other 
advantages.  They  ignite  readily  and  give  out  a  quick  hot  fllajne,  but  one  that  soon  dice  down.^Thls  makea 
themiavorites  wlth.rural  housekeepers  as  a  summer  wood,  -becuaso  they  «r£  particularly  adapted  for  not  oaya 
hi  the  kitchen.  The  same  is  true  of  gray  birch,  or  J'whlte  birqh.-V  as  it  is  often  called,  in  the  regions  in  wmcn 
It  abounds.'    With  the  resinous  pines  a  drawback  is  their  oily  black  smoke.  
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OPEN    SEASONS    FOR    CAME    fN    THE    UNITED   STATES    AND    CANADA. 

(Compiled  by  George  A.  Lawyer,  W.  F.  Bancroft,  and  Frank  L.  Earnshaw,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.     Revised  to  December  31,  1917.) 

The  open  seasons  here  shown  are  inclusive  of  botb  dates.  When  the  season  is  closed  for  a  fixed  period 
tlie  date  terminating  the  closed  season  is  given. 

The  county  seasons  of  North  Carolina  will  be  given  on  a  special  poster  and  local  exceptions  In  Tennessee 
and  Viiginia  will  be  published  in  "Game  Lav/s  for  1917." 

The  term  rabbit  includes  "hare;"  quail,  the  bird  linown  as  "partridge"  in  the  South;  grouse  Includes 
Canada  grouse,  sharp-tailed  grouse,  ruffed  grouse  (known  as  "partridge"  in  the  North  and  "pheasant"  in 
tlie  South),  and  all  other  members  of  the  family  except' prairie  chickens,  ptarmigan,  and  sage  hens;  intro- 
duced pheasant  is  restricted  to  the  Old  World  pheasants. 

Persons  are  advised  to  secure  from  State  game  commissioners  full  text  of  game  laws  in  States  where 
hunting  is  contemplated,  as  provisions  of  minor  importance  are  omitted  from  tliis  poster.  Special  poster 
"Game  Laws  for  1917,"  and  directory  of  game  oflicials  may  be  had  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Wastiiiigto^,  D.  C. 

/       ■  BIG    GAME. 


United 
States. 


Alabama. . . . 
Alaska  a..  .  . 

Arizona 

Arkansas.  .  . 
California. . . 
Colorado. . . . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware.  . . 
Dist.  Col. a.. 

Florida 

Georgia* . . . . 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. . . 
Louisiana . . . 

Maine  a 

Maryland. . . 

Ma.ss 

Micliigan .  .  . 
Minnesota.  . 
Mississippi. . 
Missouri. . . . 
Montana.  .  . 
Nebraska. . . 

Nevada 

N.  H 

JMew  Jersey., 

New  Mexico, 
New  York.  . 
Long  Island . 


Deer. 


Nov.  1-Jan.  1§.. 
Aug.  15-Oct.  31§.. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  1§.. 
Nov.  1 1-Jan.  10§.. 
Aug.     1-Sept.  14  §a 

Oct.      1,  1918 

(a) 


5*0 
15a 


Nov.  20-Mar.     1 . 
Oct.      1-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30a 
June  23,  1025.... 
No  open  season .  . 
No  open  season .  . 
Mar.  24,  1921 
Nov.  15,  1921 
Sept.  15-Jan. 
Oct.      1-Dec. 
June     1,  1922 
Dec.     3-Dec. 
Nov.  10-Nov 
Nov.  10-Nov.  30 . 
Nov.  15-Mar.     1§.. 
Nov.    1-Dee.  31§.. 
Oct.      1-Nov.  30a. 
No  open  season .  .  . 
Oct.    15-Nov.  15.  . 
Oct.    15-Dec.   15a. 
Oct.     17,     24,     31 

Nov.  7.§ 
Oct.    IC-Nov.     5§o 
Oct.      1-Nov.  15  §a 
No  open  season . 


8. 
30a, 


Moose. 


Aug.  20-Deo.  31.§ 


No  open  season. 


Nov.     1,  1919. 


No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 
Nov.  10-Nov.  30.i 


No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 


No  open  season. 


United 
State.s. 


N.  Carta.  . . 
N.  Dakota.  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. . . 

Oregon  {  ^ ; 

Pen'sylv'nia 
Rliode  Isl'nd 
S.  Carolina.. 
S.  Dakota.. . 
Tennesseeta . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . . . 
Virginia.  .  . . 

Wash{|r;: 
W.  Virginia. 
W  isoonsin. .  . 
Wyoming . .  . 

Canada. 

Alberta 

B.  Columbia 
Manitoba. .  . 
N.  Br'ns'ick* 
N'west  Ter.* 
Nova  Scotia. 
Ontario* .... 
Pr.  Edw.  Isl. 

Quebec 

Saskatche'an 

Yukon* 

Newfndl'd*. 


Deer. 


Local  laws .... 
Nov.  10,  1920. 


Feb.  24, 
Sept.  1- 
Aug.  15- 
Dec.  1- 
No  open 
Sept.  1-. 
Nov.  1- 
Oct.  1 
Nov.  1- 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  10- 
Sept.  1- 
Oct.  1- 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  21- 
Oct.      1 


1922 

•Oct.  31  §a 
Oct.  15§.. 
Dec.  15§.. 
season .  .  . 
Jan.  la. 
Nov.  30.  . 

1919 

Dec.   31§.. 

1920 

Nov.  20§.. 
Dec.  la. 
Nov.  15a. 
Nov.  in . 
Dec.  1§.. 
Nov.  30a. 
Nov.  15a . 


Nov.  1-Dec.  14§.. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15a. 
Nov.  20-Dec.  10§.. 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30o. 
Dec.  1-April  la. 
Oct.  21-Oct.  .31  §a 
Nov.     1-Nov.  15.  . 


Sept.  1-Dec. 
Nov.  15-Dec. 
Sept.     1-Mar. 


31a. 

14§a 


Moose. 


No  open  season. 


No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 


No  open  season. 


Oct.      1,  1925. 
Oct.      1,  1925. 


No  open  season. 
1919. 


Nov. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


1-Dec.  14.§ 
1-Dec.  15§a> 
20-Dec.  10.§ 
15-Nov.  30.§. 
l-April  1.  0 
16-Nov.  30  §0 
10-Nov.  30  §0 


Sept.  1-Dec.  311 
Nov.  15-Dec.  14  i 
Sept.  1-Mar.  1. 
No  open  season. 


UPLAND^    GAME. 

United  States. 

Rabbit. 

Squirrel. 

Quail. 

Grouse. 

Alabama 

Aug.     1-Jan.      la . 

Nov.     1-Mar.     1 .  . 

Nov    l.'i-Dpn    15 

Alaska  a 

Sept.    1-Mar.    .1. 

Arizona 

Oct.    15-Dec.   31  Ja 
Nov.  20-Feb.   28  .  . 
Nov.  15-Jan.    31a. 

Oct.      1,1924 

Oct.      8-Nov.  23.  . 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31.  . 
Nov.     1-Mar.  15.  . 
Nov.  20-Mar.     1 .  . 
Nov.  20-Feb.   28 .  . 

Nov.     1,  1920 

Nov.  11-Dec.     9.  . 
Nov.  10-Dec.   20 .  . 

Nov.     1,  1922 

Mar.  17,  1918 

Nov.  15-Jan.      1 .  . 
Nov.  15-Mar.     1 .  . 

No  open  season. 
J.an   1,  1922. 

Arkansas 

California 

Nov.  15-Jan.   31 . . 

Sept.    1-Dec.  31t.. 

Sept.  15-Oct.    14.  . 
.Sept.  15-Oct.      1. 
Oct       8-Nov    23 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Oct.      8-ian.    3ij.. 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31.  . 
Nov.     1-Feb.      1 .  . 

Oct.      S-Nov.  23 .  . 
Sept.     1-Oct.    15.. 
Nov.     1-Feb.      1 .  . 
Nov.  20-Mar.     1 .  , 
Oct.      1-Feb.   28  ta 

Nov    15-Dec    31 

District  of  Columbia  a . .  . . 
Florida 

Nov.     1-Dec.  26. 
Nov    20-Defi     1ft 

Georgia  * 

No  open  season. 
Aug.  16-Oct.    31, 
July      1,  1920. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Sept.    1-Jan.    31 . . 
AprU    I-Jan.    10 . . 

Aug.     1-Jan.    31.. 
Aug.     1-Dec.     1 . . 
Sept.    1-Jan.      1 .  . 
Sept.    1-Dec.  31|a 
July     1-Dec.   15.  . 
Oct^   ,  1-Feb.    15.  . 
Oct%    1-Oct.    31 .  . 

Iowa 

Nov.     1-Dec.   15. 

Kansas 

No  open  season. 
Nov    15,  1920. 

Kentucky ■ 

Nov.  15-Dec.  31.. 

Louisiana 

Dec    31    1919. 

M  aine  a 

Oct.      i-Mar.  31 .  . 
Nov.  10-Dec.  24 .  . 
Nov.     1-Feb.   28o. 
Oct.      1-Feb.      1 .  . 

Oct.      1-Nov.  30. 

Maryland 

Aug.  25-Oct.      la. 
Nov.     1-Nov.  30 .  . 
1920 

Nov.  10-Dec.   24.  . 
Nov.     1-Nov.  30a. 

Oct.    15.  1920 

Nov.     1-Nov.  30.  . 

Nov.  10-Dec.  24. 

Massachusetts , 

Michigan 

Nov.     1-Nov.  30. 
Oct.      1-Nov.    9. 

Minnesota 

Oct.    15-Feb.   28.. 

Sept.  16-Sept.  SOffl 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

June     1-Dec.  31 .  . 

Nov.  10-Dec.   31 .  . 
No  open  season. . . . 
No  open  season .  .  . 
Sept.     1,  1922tfi... 
Oet.      1-Nov.  30.  . 
Nov.  10-Dec.   15.  . 
Oct.    2.5-Dcc.   31 1. 

Oct.      1,  1918 

Nov.     1-aec.   31.  . 

No  open  season. 
Sept.  15-Sept.  30. 
.Sept.  15-Nov.  15. 
Sept.     1,  1922. 
Oct.      1-Nov.  30. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Oct.      1-Nov.  30 .  . 

, 

New  Hanujshli'e 

Oct.      1-Feb.- 28.. 
Nov.  10-Deo.   15.  . 

Oct.      1,1919 

N'ov.  10-Dec.    15.  . 
June     1-Nov.  30t.. 
Oct.      1-Nov.  15.  . 
Nov.     1-Dec.   31 .  . 

New  JerseT; 

Nov    10-Dec.   15. 

New  Mexico 

Sept.  16-Nov.  25. 
Oct        1-Nov    30 

New  York 

Oet.   -  1-Jan.    31 .  . 
Nov.     1-Deo.  31.  . 

Long  Island 

Nov.     1-Dec.  31. 
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UPLAND  GAME— continued. 


United  States. 


North  Carolina  t  a%  . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  {East^-..,::: 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island ...... 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tcnnesseeto 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  {  ^- 

West  Virginia '. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Canada. 

■  Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick* 

Northwest  Territory* . 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario* 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Quebec 

Saskatchewan 

Yukon* 

Newfoundland* 


Rabbit. 


Nov.  15-Jan. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


1-Dec.   15. 
1-Dec.  31. 


Sept.  15-Feb. 
Nov.     1-Feb. 


28. 
1. 


Oct. 
Sept. 


15-Dec. 
7-Feb. 


31. 
It. 


Oct.  1-April  30 .  . 
Oct.  15-Nov.  15a. 
Nov.  1-Feb.  1 . . 
Oct.    15-Jan.    31 .  . 


Sept.  20- Jan.      1 . 


Squirrel. 


Local  laws 

Sept.'  is-Oct.'  '26! 


No  open  season .  . 
Sept..  1-Oct.  31 1 
Oct.  20-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  1-Dcc.  31 . 
(a) 


June     2-Dec.  31. 


Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 

Local  laws 

No  open  season .  .  . 
No  open  season .  .  . 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30.  , 
Oct.    15-Jan.      la. 


Nov.     i-Nov.  150. 


Quail. 


Nov.     1-Mar.     1. 
No  open  season .  . 
No  open  season.  . 
Dec.      1-Dec.  31. 
No  open  season  a. 
No  open  season  a. 
Oct.    20-Nov.  30. 
Nov.     1-Dec.   31. 
Nov.  15-Mar.  15a 
No  open  season .  . 
Nov.  16-Dec.   31  ta 
Dec.      1-Jan.    31.. 
No  open  season .  .  . 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30.  . 
Nov.     1-Feb.      la. 
No  open  seasona.. . 
Oct.      1-Oct.    15a. 
Nov.     1-Dec.      1 .  . 
No  open  season .  . . 
Aug.     1,  1919 


No  open  seasont.. 
Sept.  15,  1927 


Aug.   15-Nov.  30. 
Oct.    14,  1918 


Grouse. 


Local  laws. 

Sept.  le-Oct.    Idia 

Nov.  15-Dec.     4. 


Aug.   15-Oct.    31. 
Oct.      1-Oct.    31.  a 
Oct.    20-Nov.  30. 
Nov.     1-Dec.  31. 


Sept.     7-Oct.      6. 
No  open  season. 


No  open  season. 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 


Nov. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 


1-Feb,     la 
1-Nov.  15ta 
1-Oct.    15. 
15-Dec.     1. 
1,  1919. 
1-Nov.  15. 


United  States. 


Oct.      1.  1918. 
Sept.  15-Nov.  14a 
No  open  season. 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.    1-Jan.      1. 
Oct.      1-Oct.   31a 
Oct.    15,  1918. 
Oct.    15-Nov.  15. 
Sept.     1-Dec.   14. 
Sept.  15,  1918. 
Sept.    1-Mar.  15. 
Sept.  20-Jan.      1. 


Prairie  Chicken. 


Intr'duc'd  Phe's'nt, 


Wild  Turkey, 


Dove. 


Alabama 

Alaska  a 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  ot  Columbia  a . 

Florida 

Georgia* 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa '.  . , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine  a 

Maryland 

Ma.ssacliusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi : 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jei'sey 

New  Mexico .  . 

New  York 


Nov.  15-Dec.   15. 


Dec.     1-AprU    1§. 


Aug.     1-Mar.     1. 


Long  Island 

North  Carolinatfl. 
North  Dakota.  .  . 
Oliio. 


r  East. 
\  West. 


Oklahoitta . 

Oreg 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tenncsseeta 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  {^^t.-; 

West  Virginia '. 


Jan.   1,  1922 

Sept."  i5-6(5t."  •  i  . 


Sept.  1-Mai-.  15. 


No  open  season .  . 

Jan.   1,  1922 

No  open  season.  . 
Sept.  1,  1924.... 
Oct.  8-Nov.  23 . 
No  open  season.  . 


Oct.   1-Nov.  1 . 
Nov.  1 1-Jan.  10  §a 
N  o  open  season . 
No  open  season . 


No  open  season .  . 
Oct.   1-Oct.  15: 
15-Nov.  1. 
1,  1922.... 


Oct. 

Sept, 


Mar.  17.  1918. 


Dec.  31,  1919. 


No  open  season .  . 

1920 

Sept.  16-Sept.  30. 

No  open  season .  . 
Sept.  15-Sept.  30 . 
Sept.  15-Nov.  15. 
Oct.      1-Jan.    15. 


Nov.  20-Dec.   19 . 
No  open  season.  .  , 
No  open  seasona.. 
Oct.      1-Oct.      5§. 
No  open  season .  .  . 

Oct.   1,  1922 

Mar.  17,  1918 

Nov.  15,  1920 

Deo.  31,  1919 

No  open  season .  .  . 
Nov.  10-DeC.  24.  . 
Oct.    12-Nov.  120. 

1920 

Oct.    15,  1920 


Nov.  1-Dec.  26.  . 
Nov.  20-Mar.  1 .  , 
Nov.  20-Feb.   2S§.. 


June  23,  1925 

No  open  season .  . 
Nov.     1-Dec.   15. 


Nov.  15,  1920 
Nov.  15-Maj. 


Nov.  10-Dec.   15. 
Mar.  18,  1920.... 


No  open  season .  .  . 
No  open  season .  .  . 
No  open  season .  .  . 

Sept.     1,  1920 

No  open  season .  .  . 
Nov.  10-Dec.  15§. 
No  open  sea.son.  .  . 
Oct.  18,  25,  Nov.  3, 

10§«. 
Nov.     1-Dec.  31§.. 


Sept.  16-Oct.    16. 


No  open  season .  . 
No  open  season  a. 
No  open  season .  . 


No  open  season .  . 
Nov.  15-Dec.  4. 
No  open  season .  . 
No  open  seasona. . 
No  open  se.asona. . 
Oct.  20-Nov.  30. 
Nov.     1-Dec.  31. 


Sept.    7-Oct. 


Nov.     1-Jan.    31. 
No  open  season . .  , 


No  open  season .  . 
No  open  sears'on .  . 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31. 
No  open  season .  . 
No  open  season .  . 


No  open  season  a. 
No  open  season.  . 


No  open  seasona. . . 
Oct.  1-Oct.  15ta 
No  open  season .  . . 


Nov. 


!§.. 
io-b'e'c". '24! '. 


1920. 


Jan. 

Nov. 


1-Majf     1§.. 
1-Dec.  31. 


No  open  season . 


Mar.  13,  1919.... 
Nov.    1-Dec.  31a 


Nov.     1-Mar.     1 . 


No  open  season.  . 
No  open  season.  . 
No  open  season .  . 
Nov.  15-Nov.  30. 


Nov.  15-Mar.  15a 


Nov.  16-Dec. 
Dec.     1-Mar. 


31a 
31. 


Nov.  1-Feb.  la. 
No  open  season.  .  . 
No  open  season.  .  . 
Oct.    15-Dec.     1 : . 


July    15-Dec.  31. 
Jan.      1,  1922. 
Sept.    1-Nov.  30a 
Aug.   15-Sept.    1. 
No  open  season. 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31a 
No  open  season. 
Nov.  20-Mar.     1. 
Nov.  20-Feb.   28.  a 
Aug.     1-Sept.  30. 
Aug.   15-AUg.  31. 
No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 
Sept.     1-Oct.    15. 
Nov.     1-Feb.    15. 
No  open  season. 
No  open  season.a 
No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 
Sept.  16,  1920. 
Aug.     1-Mar.     1. 
Aug.      1-Nov.  10. 
No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 

(a) 
No  open  season. 
No  open  sea.son. 
Aug.   16-Sept.  30. 
No  open  season. 

No  open  season. 
Nov.     1-Mar.     1. 
No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 


Sept.    1-Oct.    31. 
Sept.    1-Oct.    31. 
No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 
Aug.  15-Mar.     1.  ( 
No  open  season. 
Aug.   16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.     1-Feb.   28. 
No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 


No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 
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United  States. 

Prairie  Cliiclten. 

lutr'duc'd  Phe's'nt. 

Wild  l^u-key. 

Dove. 

Wisconsin          

Sept.     7,  1919 

Sept.     1-Nov.  15.. 

Oct.      1.1918 

No  open  season.  .  ." 

No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 

Aug.     1,  1919 

Canada. 
Alberta 

Oct.      1,  1920..'..  . 

British  Columbia 

No  open  seasonf. .  . 

Manitoba 

No  open  .season .  .  . 

Sept.  15,  1927 

■ \*c  -•'^i*  • 

Sept.  15,  1927. 

"Morthwpst  Tprritorv''^ 

Sept     1-Jan.      1 . 

Nova  Scotia 

No  open  season .  .  . 

"• 

Oct.    15.  1918 

Oct.    14,  1918 

Nov.     1-Nov.  15.. 

No  open  season. 

Prince  Edward  Island . . .  .  : 

Quebec 

Sept.     1,  1920 

Sasl^atchewan 

Sept.  15,  1918 

YuXori* 

Sept.     1-Mar.  15.  . 

Newfoundland* 

MIGRATORY     GAME     BIRDS.** 
(The  seasons  here  shown  are  the  times  wheti  migratory  game  birds  may  be  hunted  without  violating  cither 
the  Federal  regulations  or  State  laws.)       ^ 


Unit'd 
States 


Ala ... . 
Alaska . 
Ariz . .  . 
Ark. . . 
Cal . . . . 
Col ... . 

Ct 

Del...  . 
D.  Col . 
Fla . . .  . 

Ga 

Idaho. . 

Ill 

Ind  . . . . 
Iowa. . . 
Kan . .  . 
Ky.... 
La ... . 
Me ...  . 
Md  . . . . 
Mass.  . 
Mich .  . 
Minn.. 
Miss..  . 
Mo.... 
Mont.. 
Neb..  . 
Nev .  .  . 
N.  H.  . 
N.  J... 
N.Mex. 
N.  Y,  . 
L.  Isl .  . 
N.  C... 
N.Dak. 
Onio. .  . 
Okla. .  . 

Ore 

Pa ... . 
R. I .  . . 
S.  C . .  . 
S.  Dak. 
Tenn .  . 
Tex .  .  . 
Utah .  . 

Vt 

Va 

Wash.: 

E'.  .  . 

W... 
W.  va. 
Wis .  .  . 
Wy.... 
Can'd/v 
Alberta 
B.  Col 
M'toba 
N.B.*t 
N  T'r.* 
N'a  S'a 
Ont.*.. 
P.E.Isl. 
Quebec 
Sask'an 
Yuk'n  * 
NTl'd* 


Ducics,  Geese, 
and  Brant. 


Nv. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nv. 

Oct. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nv. 

Nv. 

Nv. 

Nv. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Nv. 

Sep. 

Nv. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Nv. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nv. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nv. 

Sep. 

Nv. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sep. 

Nv. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Sep. 
Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Ag. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Ag. 

Sep. 


1-Jan. 

1-Mh. 
16-Jan 

1-Jan 
16-Jau 
16-Dc. 

1-Jan 

1-Jan 

1-Jan 
20-Jan 

1-Jan 
16-Dc. 
16-Dc. 
16-Dc. 
16-Dc. 
16-Dc. 
16-Dc. 

1-Jan 
16-Dc. 

1-Xan 
16-Dc. 
16-Dc. 
16-Nv. 

1-Jan . 
16-Dc. 
15-Nv. 
16-Dc. 

1-Jan . 
16-Dc. 

1-Jan . 
16-Jan . 
16-Dc. 

1-Jan. 

1-Jan . 
16-Dc. 
16-Dc. 
16-Jan . 

1-Jan . 

1-Jan . 

1-Jan , 

1-Jan . 

7-Dc. 

1-Jan . 
16-Jan . 

1-Dc. 
16-Dc. 

1-Jan . 

1-Dq.' 
1-Jan . 
l-Dc. 
7-Dc. 
15-Dc. 

1-Dc. 
1-Dc. 

15-Nv. 

1-Dc. 

1-Jan . 
15-Nv. 

1-Dc. 

1-Jan. 

1-Fb. 
15-Dc. 
10-Jne. 
20-Jan. 


31.  . 
1.  . 
.31.  . 
.31.  . 
.31.. 

20.  . 
.15.  . 
.31.  . 
.31.  . 
.31.  . 
.31.  . 

20.  . 

15.  . 

31.  . 

31.. 

31.  . 

31.  . 
.31a. 

31.. 
.31.  . 

31.  . 

31.  . 

30.  . 
,31.  . 

31.  . 

30.  . 

31.  . 
15.  . 
31.  . 
15.  . 
31.  . 
31.  . 
15.  . 
31.  . 

15V 
31.  . 
15a. 

13.  . 
15.  . 
31.  . 
20.  . 
31.  . 
31.  . 
31.  . 
31.  . 
31.  . 

^la. 

;5., 

.31.  . 
10a . 
16a. 

14.  . 
15a. 
30.  . 

lot 
15 

30at 
31a 

la 
28. 
31. 

1. 

la 


Black-Bellied  & 

Golden  Plovers, 

&  Yellowlegs 


Nv.  1-Jan.  31.. 
Sop.  1-Mli.  1.  . 
Oct.  15-Dc.  15.  . 
Sep.  I-Dc.  15.  . 
No  open  season 
Sep.  16-Dc.  15.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30  .  . 
Ag.  16-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Nv.  20-Jan. 31.  . 
Nv.  20-Jan. 31.  . 
Sep.  16-Dc.  20.  . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  15.  . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  13.  . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  15 .  . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  15 .  . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  15.  . 
Nv.  1-Jan.  31.. 
Ag.  16-Nv.  30.  . 
Ag.  16-Nv.  30.  . 
Ag.  16-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  15.  . 
Sep.16-Sep.30a. 
Sep.  1-Dc.  15.  . 
Sep.  15-Dc.  15.  . 
Sep.  7-Dc.  20.  . 
Sep.  16-Dc.  15a. 
Oct.  1-Dc.  15.  . 
Ag.  16-Nv.  30 .  . 
Ag.  10-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  15.  . 
Sep.  16-Nv.  30.  . 
Ag.  16-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  15.  . 
Sep.l6-Oct.l6.  . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  15.  . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  13.  . 
Oct.  1-Dc.  15.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Ag.  16-Nv.  30 .  . 
Nv.  1-Jan.  31.. 
Sep.  7-Oct.  6.  . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  15.  . 
Nv.  1-Jan.  31.. 
No  open  season. 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Ag.    16-Nv.  30.  . 

Oct.  1-Dc.  15,; 
Oct.  1-Dc.  15:. 
Sep.  1-Dc.  ■  lo .  . 
Sep.  7-Dc.  20.  . 
Sep.  15-Dc.  16.  . 

Sep.  1-De.  14.  . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  15a. 
Sep.  15-Nv.  30.  . 
Ag.   15-Dc.  31a. 


Ag.    15-Nv.  30.  , 
Sep.    1-Dc.  31 . 
Ag.     1-Jan,    la 
Sep.   1-J!in.'31. 
Sep.  15-Dc.  31. 

Sep'.  20-Jan.  "i '. 


Wilson  Snipe 
or  J.acksnipe. 


Nv.  1- 
Sep.  1- 
Oct.  16 
Nv.  1 
Oct.  16 
Sep.  16- 
Oct.  1 
Nv.  1 
Nv.  1- 
Nv.  20 
Nv.  1- 
Sep.  16- 
Sep .  16- 
Sep.  16 
Sep. 16 
Sep.  16- 
Sep.  16- 
Nv.     " 


Sep. 16 
Nv.  1 
Sep. 16 
Sep.  16 
Sep.  16- 
Nv.    1 


Sep. 16 


Sep 
Sep.  16- 
Oct.  1 
Sep .  16 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  16 
Sep. 16 
Oct.  1 
Nv.  1- 
Sep .  16 
Sep . 16 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  I 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  1 
Nv.  1 
Sep.  7 
Nv.  1- 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  1 
Sep. 16 
Nv.    1- 


■Jan .  31 . 
•Mh.  1. 
■Jan.  31. 
■Jan.  31. 
)-Jan.31. 
-Do.  20. 
-Nv.  30. 
-Jan .  31 . 
-Jan.  31. 
-Jan.  31. 
-Jan. 
-De. 
-De. 
-De. 
-De. 
-De. 
-De. 
-Jan.  31. 
-De.  31. 
-Janr31. 
-De.  31 
■Dc.  31. 
•Sep.  30. 
•Jan .  31 . 
Dc.  31. 


.31. 
20. 
15. 
20. 
31. 
31. 
31. 


7-Dc.   20. 


31. 
.15. 
31. 
31. 


•Dc. 
-Jan 
-Dc. 
-Dc.  __ 
-Jan.  31 
■Nv.  30.  , 
•Nv.  30.  , 
-Jan .  31 .  . 
-Oct.  16. 
-Dc.  15.  . 
-Jan.  31. 
-Jan.  15a. 
-Nv.  30.  , 
-Nv.  30.  , 
-Jan. 31.  . 
-Dc.  20.  , 
-Jan. 31.  , 
■Jan. 31.  , 
■Dc.  31.  , 
■Nv.  30.  , 
■Jan .  31 .  , 


8ct.  1-Dc.  15,. 
ct.  1-Dc.  IS.',. 
Oct.  15-Dc.  15.'. 
Sep.  7-Dc.  20.  . 
Sep.  15-Dc.   16.  . 

Sep.  J-Dc.  14.  . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  15a. 
Sep.  15-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.l3-Dc.     la. 


Sep.  1-Dc.  31 . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  31. 
Sep.  1-Jan.  1. 
Sep.  1-Jan.  31. 
Sep.  15-Dc.  31., 
Ag.  10-Ji)e.  1: 
Sep .  20-Jan.   1 . 


Woodcock. 


Nv.    1-Dc.  31. 


Jan.   1,  1922. 


Oct.  8-Nv.  23. 
Nv.  15-Dc.  31. 
Nv.  1-Dc.  31. 
Nv.  1-Dc.  31. 
Nv.    1-Dc.  31. 


July   1,  1920 

Oct.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Oct.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Oct.  1-Nv.  .30 .  . 
No  open  season, 
Nv.  1-Dc.  31.  . 
Oct.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Nv.  rO-Dc.  24,  . 
Nv.  1-Nv.  30a. 
Oct.  1-Nv.  9.. 
Sep.  16,  1920.  .  .  . 
Nv.  t-Dc.  31 .  . 
No  open  season. 


No'open  season. 


Oct.    1-Nv.  30. 
Oct.  10-Nv.  30. 


Oct.  1-Nv.  15. 
Oct.  15-Nv.  30. 
Nv.  1-Dc.  31. 
Oct.  l-Oct.l6. 
Oct.  1-Nv.  30. 
Nv.    1-Dc.  31. 


Oct .  20-Nv.  30 .  . 
Nv.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Nv.  1-Dc.  31 .  . 
Oct.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
No  open  season. 
Nv.    1-Dc.  31 .  . 


Oct. 
Nv. 


1-Nv.  30. 
1-Dc.   31. 


Oct.   J-Nv.  30.  . 
No  open  season. 


Sep .  15-Nv.  30 .  . 
Sep .  15-Dc.     la . 


Sep.   1-Dc.  31. 
Oct.  15-Nv.  15. 

lap.   1-Jan,   1 . 

!ep.   1-Jan .  31 . 


Rails. 


Sep.   1-Nv.  30.  . 


Oct.  15-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
No  open  season 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.l2-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  l-Oct.31.. 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Nv.  20-Nv.  30 .  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  ; 
Sep.  1.  1920.  .  .  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Nv.  1-Jan.  31.. 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  1.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
No  open  season. 
Sep.  16-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  15-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30 .  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
.Sep.  1-Nv  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep .  16-Nv.  30 .  . 
Sep.  16-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sop.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30  .  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Oct.  1-Nv.  30,  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30 .  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
No  open  season. 
Sep.   1-Nv.  30.  . 

Sep,  16-Nv.  .30.  . 
Oct,  1-Nv.  30.  . 
''lep.  1-Nv.  30.  . 
ep.  7-Nv.  30.  . 
Sep.    1-Nv.  30.  . 

Sep.  1-Dc.  31 .  . 
Sep.  1-Dc.  15a. 
Sep.  15-Nv.  30.  . 
Ag.   15-Dc.  31a. 


Nv 

,Sep.  7 
Sep.  16 
.Sep .  16 
Sep. 16 
Sop. 16 
Sep .  16 
Nv.  1 
Sep. 16 
Nv.  I 
Sep.  16 

Sep .  re 

Sop.  16 
Nv.  I 
Sep .  16 
Sep.  7 
Sep.  16 
Oct.  1 
Sep.  16- 


Ag.    15-Nv.  30. 
Sep.    1-Dc.  31. 


8ep.l5-J?c.  31, 


Coot  and 
Gallinules. 


Nv.    1-Jan.  31. 


Ocr 

Nv 

Oct 

.Sep 

Oct. 

Nv. 

Nv. 


Nv.  20- 


20. 
31. 
31. 


1-, 


Oct 
Oct.  16 
Sep .  16 
Oct.  1 
Nv.  1 
Sep.  7- 
Sep. 16 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  1 
Nv.  1 
Sep.  7 
Nv.  1 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  1- 
Sep .  16^ 
Nv.     I 


•Jan.  31. 
Jan.  31. 
Jan.  31. 
Dc.  20. 
Dc.  31. 
Jan.  31. 
Jan.  31. 
Jan.  31. 
Jan.  31. 
■Do.  20. 
•Dc.  15. 
•Dc. 
Dc 
•Dc. 
•Dc.  31. 
■Jan.  31. 
Dc.  31. 
■Jan.  31. 
Dc.  31. 
Dc.  31. 
■Nv.  30. 
Jan.  31. 
Dc.  31. 
Dc.  20. 
Dc.  31. 
Jan. 
Dc. 

Jan.  15. 
Jan.  31. 
Dc.  31. 
Dc.  31. 
Jan.  31. 
Dc.  20. 
Nv.  30. 
Jan.  31. 
Jan.  15a. 
■Nv.  30. 
Jan .  1* 
Jan.  31. 
Dc.  20. 
Jan.  31. 
Jan.  31. 
Dc.  31. 
Dc.  31. 
Jan.  31. 


.15. 
31. 


Oct 
Oct 


1-Dc.  31. 

1-Jan .  15. 
Sep.  16-Dc.  31. 
Sep.  7-Dc.  10. 
Sep.  15-Dc.  I60 

Sep.   1-Dc.  31. 
Sep.   1-Dc.  15a. 
Sep .  15-Nv.  30. 
Ag.  15-Dc.  31.0 


Ag.   15-Nv.  30. 


Sep.  15-1^0,  JW 
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MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS** — Continued. 

NOTE — In  October  the  Federal  authorities  announced  amendments  of  tli(?  migratory  bird  regulations, 
to  be  effective  on  and  after  October  15,  1917.  One  of  the  changes  permits  migratory  game  birds  to  be 
hunted  from  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  during  the  open  season,  subject,  however,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  State  laws  restricting  shooting  during  that  time. 

Other  changes  in  the  open  seasons  are  as  follows:  In  the  States  now  having  an  open  season  from 
September  7  to  December  20 — Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Daliota,  South  DaJtota,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and  Idaho — the  open  season  is  changed  to  September  16  to  December  31,  both  days  inclusive. 
All  of  these  States,  with  the  exception  of  South  Dai^ota  and  Wisconsin,  recently  amended  their  laws  by 
opening  tlie  season  on  September  16  or  later  and  closing  it  on  December  31  or  earlier.  In  South  Daliota 
and  Wisconsin  the  season  closes  on  December  20  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  tliose  States. 

The  open  season  in  Easterti  Oregon  and  Washington  and  In  Nevada  and  Pennsylvania  Is  also  September 
16  to  December  31.  The  open  season,  October  1  to  January  15,  is  unclianged  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
that  portion  of  New  York  known  as  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Utah,  and  that  portion  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington lying  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  wliich  constitute  the  balance  of  tlie  northern  zone. 

In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  the  department  announces  that  tlie  migratory  bird  regulations  are 
not  to  be  construed  to  authorize  the  hunting  of  migratory  birds  at  a  time  when  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  them 
under  State  laws. 

**  Under  the  regulations  for  tlie  protection  of  migratory  birds  the  season  is  closed  until  September  1, 
1918,  on  swans,  wood  duck,  cranes,  curlew,  godwits,  upland  plover  and  all  the  smaller  shore  birds,  and 
band-tailed  pigeon  In  the  United  States.  On  or  after  October  15,  1917,  the  season  on  waterfowl,  coot, 
and  gallinules  will  be  extended  to  December  31  in  Colorado  and  Idaho,  and  will  be  closed  on  December  31 
in  Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Eastern  Oregon.  Under  a  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliameat, 
to  give  effect  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty,  all  opea  sea.sons  on  migratory  game  birds  in  Canada  will  be 
limited  hy  regulation  to  not  exceeding  35-2  months  between  September  1  and  March  10. 

OTHER     GAME. 
(Season  closed  in  States  not  mentioned.) 


BIG    GAME. 


Antelope. 


Manitoba. 


.  |Nov.  20-Dec.    10.§ 


Bear, 
(Unprotected  in  other  States.) 


Alaska 

Arkansas.  .  .  . 
California . '.  . 
Louisiana. . . . 
Minnesota. . . 
Mississippi.. . 
Oklalioma  .• .  . 
Pennsylvania. 
Wasliingtoii.. 
Wisconsin .  .  . 
Quebec 


Oct.  1-July  l.a 
Nov.  11-Jan.  10. 
Nov.  1-Mar.  1. 
Nov.  1-Feb.  1. 
Oct.  15-Feb.  28. 
Nov.  15-Mar.  1. 
No  open  season. a 
Oct.  15-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  1-May  1. 
Nov.  10-Dec.  1. 
Aug.  20-June  30. 


Caribou. 


Alaska 

Alberta.  .  .  . 
Brit.  Columbia 
Manitoba.  .  .  . 
N.  Brunswick* 
N'westTer.*.. 
Nova  Scotia.  . 

Ontario* 

Quebec 

Saskatcliewan . 

Yulton* 

Newfoundl'd* . 


Aug. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

-Sept. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


20-Dec.  3 l.a 

1-Dec.    14. 

1-Dec.    15  §t 
20-Dec.    10.§ 
15-Nov.  30.§ 

1-ApriI     l.a 
16-Oct. 
10-Nov, 

1-Jan. 
15-Dec. 

1-Mar. 
21- J  an 


15§a 
30§a 
31. 
14§n 
l.§ 
3 1. a 


Elk. 


Idaho 

Montana 

Wyoming 

N'westTer.*. . 
Saskatchewan . 
Yukon* 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Sept. 


16-Nov.  30. a 
1-Nov.  30. tt 
1-Nov.  15.0 
1-April     l.a 

15-Dec.   14  §a 
1-Mar.     l.§ 


BIG    GAME— ConHnued. 


Goat. 


Idaho 

Washiiigton..  . 

Alberta 

Brit.  Columbia 
N'westTer.*.  . 
Yukon* 


Sept.  16-Nov. 


Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Sept. 


1-Nov. 

1-Oct. 

1-Dec. 

1-April 

1-Mar. 


30. 
l.a 

14. 

15. 
l.a 
l.§ 


Sheep. 


Alaska 

Wyoming 

Alberta 

Brit.  Columbia 
N'westTer.*.  . 
Yukon* 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Sept. 


20-Dec. 
1-Nov. 
1-Oct. 
1-Nov. 
1-Apri) 
1-Mar. 


31. a 
15§a 
14.§ 
15§t 
l.a 
l.§ 


GAME    BIRDS. 


Ptarmigan. 


Alaska 

Washington.. 
Manitoba.  .  .  , 
Nova  Scotia . 

Quebec 

Yukon* 

Newfoundl'd* 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1-Mar. 

1-Oct. 

1-Oct. 
15-Nov. 

1-Jan. 

1-Mar. 
20-Jan. 


1. 
15.n 
20. 
30. 
31. 
15. 

1. 


Reedbird. 


Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia 

Georgia 

Maryland .... 
New  Jersey. .  . 
N.  Carolina. .  . 
Peun.sylVania. 
S.  Carolina .  .  . 
Virginia 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


1-Oct. 
1-Oct. 
i-Oct. 
1-Oct. 
1-Oct. 
1-Oct. 
1-Oct. 
1-Oct. 
1-Oct. 


31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 


GAME    BIRDS — Continued. 


Sage  Hen. 


California. 
Colorado.  . 
Nebraska. 
Nevada.  . . 
Oregon.  . .  . 
Montana. , 
Wyoming. 


Aug.  15-Sept.  SO.a 
Aug.  15-Sept.  1. 
Sept.  15-Nov.  15. 
July  15-Sept.  1. 
No  open  season. a 
Sept.  15-Sept.  30. 
Aug^ 1-Sept.     1. 


DAYS    EXCEPTED. 

All  hunting  prohibited  on: 

Sundays — In  all  States  and 
provinces  east  of  the  105th  mer- 
idian, except  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and 
Quebec. 

Mondays — For  waterfowl  in 
Ohio,  and  locally  in  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina. 

Tuesdays — For  waterfowl  on 
the  Susquehanna  Flats  and  certain 
rivers  in  Maryland. 

Other  Days — For  waterfowl 
locally  in  Delaware,  Maryland 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

Electio.n  Day — In  Allegany, 
Baltimore,  Cecil,  Charles,  Fred- 
erick, and  Harford  Counties, 
Maryland. 

Days  when  snow  is  on  the 
GROUND — In  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Virginia,  and  Maryland. 


*  Laws  of  1917  not  received,     t  Local  exceptions.     X  Certain  species.     §  Males  only. 

a  ADDITIONAL    PROVISIONS    AND     EXCEPTIONS.  . 

Alaska — Moose  (male),  caribou,  shcvp,  north  latitude  62°,  Aug.  1-Dec.  10.  Moose,  south  Lynn  Canal. 
caribou  on  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  s/icep  on  Kenai  Peninsula  east  of  longitude  150°,  1918.  ,  Bwcj-and  lambs 
on  Kenai  I'eninsula  and  that  part  of  Alaska  north  of  latitude  60°  dnd  west  of  longitude  141°,  1919.  Goat, 
in  southeastern  Alaska  and  on  Kenai  Peninsula,  1918.  Large  brown  bear,  south  latitude  02  ,  Oct.  1- July  1; 
north,  unprotected.  Deer  on  Duke,  Gravina,  Kodiak,  Kruzof,  Long,  San  Juan,  Suemez,  and  Zarembo 
Islands,  1918;  on  Hinckinbrook  and  Montague  Islands,  1919. 

ALABAMA — Squirrel,  also  May  15-June  15. 

Ark.\?:sas — Gobblers,  additional  open  season  March  15-April  30. 

ARIZONA — Bobwhite  quail,  no  open  season.  ,  „     ^    , .    .     t^i  .  ■  ,. 

California — Deer  (male,  except  spike  buck).  In  Districts  No.  2  and  3,  Aug.  1-Sept.  14;  In  District 
No.  4,  Sept.  1-Sept.  30;  in  Districts  No.  1,  23,  24,  25,  and  26,  Aug.  15-Oct.  14.  Mountain  quail,  in  Districts 
No.  1,  23,  24,  25,  and  26,  Sept.  1-Nov.  30.  Bobiohite  quail.  In  State,  no  open  .season.  Sage  hen,\n  District 
No.  4,  no  open  season.  Dove,  in  District  No.  1,  Aug.  _l-Oct.  31.  For  counties  in  each  game  district  see 
r'Game  Laws  for  1917."  '  ..  ,     ,  .,,  j  .  • 

Connecticut — Deer,  if  reported  to  Commissioner  within  twe4ty-four  hours,  may  pe  kUl^ed  by  use  or 
shotgun  01).  person's  own  lp,nd.  '         ,        '     '    ■•    •"•       '    ■■■'    .:     ^v    .;i;    .   ' 

Delaware — Dove,  Newcastle  County,  no  open  season.^ -'   '      .,:  .  '„        ^    '    a.--,   .  ,., 

District  op  Columbia — Hunting  permitted  only  on  marshes  of  Eastern  Branch  north  oi  Anacostia 
Bridge  and  on  Virginia  shore  of  Potomac. 
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Georgia — Fox  squirrel,  5an.  1.  1918.     Doves,  also  Aug.  1-Aug.  30.  «% 

Idaho — Deer,  In  Boundary,  Bonner,  Benewah,  Clearwater,  Kootenai,  Latah,  Lewis,  Nez  Perce,  and 
Shoshone  Counties,  Oct.  16-Dec.  31;  in  Fremont  County,  no  open  season.  Elk,  in  Idaho  County,  Nov, 
1-Nov    30.     Chinese  pheasant,  in  Ada,  Canyon,  Gem,  Gooding,  and  Nez  Perce  Counties,  Nov.  1-Nov.  10. 

Kansas— f 01  squirrel.  Sent.   1-Dec.  31;  other  squirrels,  no  open  season. 

LOUISIANA — Deer,  south  of  Vernon,  Rapides,  Avoyelles,  and  Concordia  Parishes  and  Mississippi  State 
Line,  Oct.  1-Jan.  20  (deer  season  fixed  by  commission).     Florida  duck  (black  duck},  Nov.  1-Feb.  15. 

Maine — Deer,  in  Androscoggin,  Cumberland,  Kennebec,  Kno.x,  Lincoln, ,  .Sagadahoc,  Waldo,  and 
York  Counties,  Nov.  1-Nov.  30.     Commission  may  make  local  regulations.     -'      ' 

Maryland — Squirrels,  in  Allegany,  Sept.  15-Dec.  24;  in  Cecil  County,  Aug.  25-Oct.  25;  in  Frederick, 
Aufl;.  25-Dec.  24;  Anne  Arundel,  Calvert,  Charles,  Dorchester,  Prince  George,  and  Talbot.  Nov.  10-Dec.  24; 
in  St.  Mary,  unprotected;  rest  of  Stata,  also  Nov.  10-Dec.  24.  Quail,  in  Frederick  County,  Nov.  10,  1921. 
Pheasant,  grouse,  in  Harford  and  Vv  icomioo;  and  wild  turkey,  in  Harford  County,  no  open  season.  Doves. 
in  Talbot  County  only,  Aug.  15-Dec.  24. 

Massachubetts — Hare  or  lohite  rabbit,  in  Bristol  and  Norfolk  Counties,  1920;  European  hares.  In 
Berksliire  County,  unprotected.  Quail,  in  Hampden  and  Middlesex  Counties,  July  1,  1922;  in  Essex 
County,  1919.  Pheasants,  in  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Essex,  Hampden,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  and  Worcester 
Counties  only.     Woodcock,  in  Berkshire,  FrankUn,  Hampden,  and  Hampshire  Counties,  Oct.  20-Nov.  30. 

Michigan — Deer,  in  Berrien,  Callioun,  Ge;iesee,  Ingham,  Jackson,  Ka'amazoo,  Oakland,  and  St. 
Clair  Counties,  Nov.  10,  1920;  Bois  Blanc  Island,  Nov.  10.  1918. 

Minnesota — Ruffed  grouse,  Oct.  15,  1920;  white-breasted  and  sharp-tailed  grouse,  Sept.  16-30.  Plover, 
Seat.   16.  1920;  yellowlegs,  Sept.   16-30. 

MONTANA — Deer,  in  Custer,  Dawson,  Richland,  Rosebud,  and  Yellowstone,  Oct.  1,  1922.  Elk,  in 
Flathead,  Lincoln.  Phillips,  Teton,  and  parts  of  Missoula  and  Powell  Counties,  Oct.  1-Nov.  30;  in  Carbon, 
Gallatin,  Madison,  Park,  Stillwater,  ftid  Sweet  Grass  Counties,  Oct.  1-Dec.  14;  balance  of  State,  no  open 
season. 

Nebraska — Plover,  no  open  season;  yclloiclegs,  Sept.  16-Dec.  15. 

Nevada — Valley  quail  and  doves,  seasons  ^ed  by  County  Commissioners. 

New  Hampshire — Deer,  Coos  County,  Oct.  15-Dec.  15;  Carroll  and  Grafton  Counties,  Nov.  1-Dec. 
15;  rest  of  State,  Dec.  1-15. 

NEW  Mexico — Deer  and  wild  turkcii,  seasons  apply  north  of  latitude  35°  south;  Oct.  25-Nov.  25. 

New  York — Deer  (male),  In  Adirondacks,  Oct.  1-Nov.  15;  in  Ulster  County,  nine  towns  in  Sullivan 
County,  and  in  Deer  P.ark,  Orange  County,  Nov.  1-15;  on  own  land  in  Columbia,  Dutchess,  and  Rensselaer, 
with  shotguns  only,  Oct.  1-Nov.  15.  Introduced  pheasant,  protected  by  order  of  Comnii.ssioner  in  several 
counties.     When  date  of  open  or  close  season  falls  on  Sunday,  season  opens  or  closes  on  preceding  Saturday. 

North  Caroli.na — See  special  poster  for  local  laws. 

NORTH  Dakota — While-breasted  and  sharp-tailed  grouse,  Sept.  16-Oct.  16;  ruffed  grouse.  In  Bottineau, 
Cavalier,  Pembina,  and  Itoulette  Counties  only,  Oct.  1-10. 

Oklahoma — Bear,  in  Blaine,  Caddo,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Major  Counties,  no  open  season;  rest 
of  State  unprotected. 

OREGON — East  of  Cascades:  Deer  (males),  in  Harney  and  Malheur  Counties.  Aug.  15-Oct.  15.  Quail, 
in  Klamath  County,  Oct.  1-Oct.  10.  Prairie  chicken,  in  Sherman,  Union,  and  Wasco  Counties,  Oct.  I- 
Oct.  15.  Chinese  pheasant  (male),  in  Union  County,  Oct.  1-Oct.  10.  Sage  hen,  in  Harney  and  MaUieur 
Counties,  Aug.  1-Sept.  15;  in  rest  of  district,  Aug.  1-31.  Dove,  in  Harney  and  Malheur,  Aug.  1-Sept.  30. 
Waterfowl,  coot,  and  Wilson  snipe,  In  Grant,  Harney,  Lake,  and  Malheur  Counties,  Oct.  1-Dec.  31.  West 
of  Cascades:  Quail,  in  Coos,  Curry,  Jackson,  and  Josephine  Counties,  Oct.  1-31.  Grouse,  in  Jackson 
County,  Oct.  1-10;  in  Coos,  Curry,  and  Josephine  Counties,  no  open  season.  Chinese  pheasant  (male), 
In  Jackson  County,  Oct.  1-10;  in  Coos,  Curry,  and  Josephine  Counties,  no  open  season;  balance  of  district, 
Oct.   1-31. 

South  Carolina — Deer,  in  Barnwell,  Dillon,  Florence,  and  Marion  Counties.  Aug.  1-Jan.  1;  in  Berkeley, 
Clarendon,  and  Dovchcster,  Aug.  1-Feb.  1;  in  Colleton,  Sept.  1-Feb.  1;  in  Georgetown,  Oct.  1-Jan.  15;  in 
Jasper  and  Hampton,  Aug.  15-Jan.  15;  in  Richland,  1921.  Squirrels,  in  Che.sterfield  and  York,  Oct.  1- 
Jan.  1.  Quail,  in  Abbeville  and  Che.steraeld,  Nov.  15-Mar.  1;  In  Charleston,  Nov.  20-Feb.  15;  in  Cherokee, 
no  open  season;  in  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  York,  Dec.  1-Feb.  1;  in  Fairfield  and  LTr.ion,  Dec.  1-M,ar.  1; 
in  Greenwood,  Nov.  15-Jan.  15;  in  Marlboro,  Nov.  15-Feb.  15.  Turkey,  in  Abbeville,  Chester,  Lancaster, 
and  York,  Dec.  1-Feb.  1;  In  Fairfield,  Dec.  1-Mar.  1.  Doves,  in  Kershaw,  Aug.  15-Mar.  15. 
.  Tennessee — Gobblers,  also  April  2-24.     (See  "Game  Laws,   1917"  for  local  seasons.) 

Virginia — -Deer,  in  Brunswick  and  Greencsville,  Oct.  1-Feb.  1:  in  Chesterfield,  Mecklenburg,  Prince 
George,  and  Surry  Counties,  Oct.  1-Jan.  1;  in  Augusta  and  Cumberland,  Sept.  1,  1919;  in  Bath,  Buckingham, 
and  Highland,  Nov.  1,  1921;  in  Shenandoah,  1920.  Quail,  grouse,  wild  turkey,  west  of  Blue  Ridge,  Nov. 
1-Dec.  31.     (For  other  local  e:;ceptions  see  "Game  Laws,  1917.") 

Washington — East  of  Cascades:  Deer,  in  Kittitas  County,  Oct.  15-Dec.  1.  Goat,  no  open  season. 
Huffed  grouse,  in  Kittitas  and  Yakima  Counties,  no  open  season.  Blue  and  ruffed  grouse,  in  Asotin  (except 
precincts  of  Clarkston,  South  Clarkston,  and  West  Clarkston),  Garfield,  and  Walla  Walla  Counties,  Aug. 
.15-Oct.  1.  Blue  grouse,  in  Spokane  Coimty,  Oct.  1,  1919.  Quqil.  in  .\sotin  (except  in  Clarkston.  South 
Clarkston,  and  West  Clarkston)  and  Garfield  Counties.  Oct.  l^^O.  Bobwhite  quail,  in  Spokane  County, 
Oct.  l-N"ov.  1.  Prairie  chicken,  in  Stevens  County,  Sept.  15-Oct.  1.  Chinese  pheasant,  in  Benton,  Stevens, 
and  Yakima  Counties,  Oct.  !-15;  Chinese  or  English  pheasant  (males),  in  Kittitas  County,  Oct.  1-10. 
Ptarmigan,  no  open  season.  Waterfowl,  no  open  season  on  Columbia  or  Snake  Rivers,  or  within  one-fourth 
mile  of  the  shores  in  counties  of  Benton,  Columbia,  Douglas,  Franklin,  G.arfield.  Grant,  Kittitas.  Klickitat, 
Walla  Walla.  Whitman,  and  Yakima.  West  of  Cascades:  Deer,  in  Island  and  San  Juan  Counties,  Jan. 
1,  1S21;  does,  in  Skagit,  Snohomish,  and  Whatcom  Counties,  no  open  season.  Goat.  Oct.  1-Nov.  1.  Quail, 
in  Clallam,  Clarke,  Jefferson,  San  Juan,  Skagit,  Skamania,  Snohomish,  and  Whatcom  Counties,  Oct.  1, 
1919.     Chinese  pheasant,  in  Clallam,  Kitsaj),  and  Skamania  Counties,  no  open  season.  Ptarmigan,  Oct.  1-15. 

Wisconsin — Deer,  in  Pierce,  Barron,  Trempelcau,  Jackson,  Wood,  M.arathon,  Shawano,  Oconto, 
and  all  counties  north  thereof,  Nov.  21-30;  rest  of  State,  no  open  season.  Squirrels,  in  Dodge,  Kenosha, 
Milwaukee,  Ozaukic,  Racine,  Washington,  and  Waukesha,  no  open  season.  Ducks,  Sept.  7-Dec.  10;  geese 
and  brant,  Sept.  7-Dec.  20. 

Wyoming — Deer,  in  Campbell,  Crook,  Johnson,  Niobrara,  Sheridan,  and  Weston  Counties,  Oct.  15-31. 
Elk  and  sheep,  in  Lincoln,  P.ark,  and  Fremont  (except  in  Brldger  National  Forest  and  north  of  Big  Wind 
fiiver  and  south  of  Sweetwater  River,  no  open  season),  Sept.  1-Nov.  15;  in  rest  of  Stale,  no  open  season. 
Big  game  in  Lincoln  County  on  Fall  River  Rim  or  Crest  in  Cattle  Districts  No.  1,  3,  and  5,  in  Wyoming 
National  Forest,  Oct.  6-Nov.  30.     Waterfowl  and  coot  in  Carbon  County,  Sept.  7-Dec.  16. 

CANADA.      (See  also  above  •■**.'••) 

British  Columbia — Deer,  East  of  Cascades,  Sept.  1-Dec.  15;  West  of  Cascades  (except  Queen  Cliarlolte 
Lslands),  Sept.  15-Dec.  16.  Moose  (m.-iles),  in  Atlin,  Cariboo.  Columbia,  Fort  George,  and  Omineca  Elec- 
toral Districts  only.  Geese,  ducks,  plover,  snipe,  rail,  coot.  East  of  Cascades  and  In  Chilliwack  Electoral 
District,  Sept.  1-Dec.  15;  in  Islands  Electoral  District  and  on  Vancouver  Island,  Oct.  15-Feb.  28;  in  rest 
of  Province,  Sept.  15-Jan.  31.  Brant,  In  Province,  Dec.  1-Mar.  10.  Blue  and  ruffed  grouse,  season  applies 
■west  of  Cascades;  ruffed  irouse  in  Electoral  Districts  of  Chilliwack,  Delta,  Bewdney.  Richmoad,  Soutli 
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Vancouver,  and  District  Municipality  of  North  Vancouver,  Oct.  15-Nov.  14.     No  hunting  permitted  on 
Kaien  Island,  Colony  Farm,  and  In  portions  of  Burnaby  Municipality. 

New  Brunswick — Deer,  on  Grand- Manan  Island.s,  no  open  season.  Geese,  brant,  teal,  ivood  duck, 
black  mick,  only,  Sept.  1-Dec.  1 .  Shore,  marsh,  or  beach  birds,  on  beaches.  Islands,  and  lagoons  bordering 
tidal  waters  of  Northumberland  Strait,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Bay  Chalcur,  Aug.  15-Dec.  31. 

Northwest  Teuiutory — Additional  season  on  big  game,  ^uly  15-Oct.  1.  Governor-General  In  Council 
may,  by  regulation,  alter  seasons.  ' 

Nova  Scotia — Big  game,  on  Cape  Breton  I.sland,  no  open  sea.son.  Caribou  (male),  in  Inverness  and 
Victoria  Counties  only.  Ruffed  grotise  (birch  partridge).  Oct.  1-Oct.  ,S1;  sharp-tailed  grouse,  Aug.  15-Nov. 
30-  Canada  grouse  (spruce  partridge),  no  open  season.  Black,  harleguin,  golden  eye,  and  scauv  ducks,  Sept. 
15-Feb.  28. 

Ontario — Moose,  reindeer,  caribou   (males),  south  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Mattawa  to 
Port  Arthur,  Nov.  1-Nov.  15;  north  of  r.ailroad,  Oct.  10-Nov.  30.     Hares,  also  Dec.  23-Jan.  1.     Squirrels,^ 
in  Oxford,  York,  Waterloo.  Wentworth,  and  Elgin  Counties,  no  open  sea.son.     Geese,  Sept.  15-April  30. 

Prince  Edward  Island — Dxtcks,  Sept.  1-Jan.  1;  geese,  Sept.  1.5-May  10;  brant,  April  20-Jan.  1.  Shore 
birds   along  beaches,  shores,  and  marshes  bordering  tidal  waters,  Aug.  20-Jan.  1. 

Quebec — Deer,  bull  moose,  in  Labelle,  Ottawa,  Pontiac,  and  Temi.scaming,  Oct.  1-Nov.  30. 

Saskatchewan — Deer,  elk,  moose,  caribou  (males  only),  north  of  township  34,  Nov.  15-Dec.  14;  south 
of  township  35,  no  open  season. 

Newfoundland — Caribou,  also  Aug.  1-Sept.  30.     Geese,  unprotected. 

\  CANADA    rfllCRATORY    B!RD    TREATY. 

Ratified  and  put  in  effect  August  29,  1917,  by  the  Canadian  Parliament.  The  treaty  had  been  signed  and 
ratified  by  American  and  British  Government  officials  in  1916,  and  was  proclaimed  in  effect  in  the  United 
States  December  8,  1916,  by  the  President. 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  migratory  birds  Included  in  the  terms  of  this  convention  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Migratory  game  birds: 

(a)  Anatidae,  or  waterfowl,  including  brant,  wild  ducks,  geese,  and  swans. 

(6)   Gruidae,  or  cranes,  including  little  brown,  sandhill,  and  whooping  cranes. 

(c)  Rallidae,  or  rails,  including  coots,  gallinules,  and  sora,  and  other  rails. 

(a)  Limicolae,  or  shorebirds,  including  avocets.  curlew,  dowitchers,  godwits,  knots,  oyster  catchers, 
phalaropes,  plovers,  sandpipers,  snipe,  stilts,  surf  birds,  turnstones,  willet,  woodcock,  and  yellowlegs. 

(e)  Colurabidae,  or  pigeons,  including  doves  and  wild  pigeons. 

2  Migratory  insectivorous  birds:  Bobolinks,  catbirds,  chickadees,  cuckoos,  flickers,  flycatchers,  gros- 
be.aks,  humming  bii-ds,  kinglets,  martins,  meadowlarks,  nighthawks,  or  bull  bats,  nut-hatches,  orioles,  robins, 
shrikes,  swallows,  swifts,  tanagers,  titmice,  thrushes,  warblers,  waxwings,  whippoorwllls,  woodpeckers,  and 
wrens,  and  all  other  perching  birds  which  feed  entirely  or  chiefly  on  insects. 

3.  Other  migratory  non-game  birds:  Auks,  auklets,  bitterns,  fulmars,  gannets,  grebes,  euillemots,  gulls, 
herons,  jaegers,  loons,  murres,  petrels,  puffins,  shearwaters,  and  terns. 

ARTICLE  II. 

As  an  effective  moans  of  proserving  migratory  birds  there  shall  be  established  the  following  close  seasons 
during  which  no  hunting  shall  be  done  except  for  scientific  or  propagating  purposes  under  permits  issued  by 
proper  authorities.  ,  ^  .       ,  .  .,,    » 

1  The  close  season  on  migratory  game  birds  shall  be  between  March  10  and  September  1,  except  that 
the' close  season  on  the  Limicolae,  or  shorebirds,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Can.ada  and  in  those  States  of 
the  United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  are  situated  wholly  or  in  part  north  of  ChesapeaKe 
Bay  shall  be  between  February  1  and  August  15.  and  that  Indians  may  take  at  any  time  scoters  for  food  but 
not  for  sale.  The  season  for  hunting  shall  be  further  restricted  to  such  period  not  exceeding  three  and  one- 
half  months  as  the  High  Contracting  Powers  may  severally  deem  appropriate  and  define  by  law  or  regulation. 

2.  The  close  season  on  migratory  insectivorous  birds  shall  continue  throughout  the  year. 

3.  The  close  season  on  other  migratory  non-game  birds  shall  continue  throughout  the  year,  except  that 
Eskimos  and  Indians  may  take  at  any  season  auks,  aukl'ots,  guillemots,  murres,  and  puffins,  and  their  eggs, 
lor  food  and  their  skins  tor  clothing,  but  the  birds  and  eggs  so  taken  shall  not  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

ARTICLE  III.  .         ^  ,.    „  ^. 

During  the  period  of  ten  years  next  following  the  going  into  effect  of  this  convention  there  shall  be 
continuous  close  season  on  the  following  migratory  game  birds,  to  wit:  Band-tailed  pigeons:  little  brown, 
sandliill,  and  whooping  cranes,  swans,  curlew  a"d  all  shorebirds  (except  the  black-breasted  and  golden  plover, 
Wilson  or  jaclisuip.-^,  woodcocl;.  and  iKe  greater  and  lesser  yellowlegs);  provided,  that  during  such  ten  years 
the  close  season  on  cranes,  swans,  and  curlews  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  shall  be  made  by  the  proper 
authorities  of  that  Province  within  tlie  general  dates  and  limitations  elsewhere  prescribed  in  this  convention 
for  the  respective  groups  to  which  these  birds  belong.. 

ARTICLE  IV.  ^      .. 

Special  protection  shall  be  given  the  v/ood  duck  and  the  eider  duck,  either  (1)  by  a  close  season  extending 
over  a  period  of  at  least  five  years,  or  (2)  by  the  establishment  of  refuges,  or  (3)  by  such  other  regulations  as 
may  be  deemed  appropriate. 

ARTICLE   V. 

The  taking  of  nests  or  eggs  of  migratory  game  or  insectivorous  or  non-g.ime  birds  shall  bo  prohibited 
except  for  scientific  or  propagating  purposes,  uni^er  such  lav«  or  regul.ations  as  the  High  Contracting  1  owera 
may  scvcralU'  deem  appropriate, 

^  ARTICLE  VI.  ^     .       ,^ 

The  shipment  or  export  of  migratory  birds  or  their  eggs  from  any  State  or  Province  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  close  season  in  sucli  State  or  Province,  shall  be  prohibited  except  for  scientific  or  propagating 
purposes,  and  the  international  traffic  in  any  birds  or  eggs  at  such  time  captured,  killed,  taken,  or  snipped  at 
any  time  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  the  State  or  Province  in  which  the  same  were  captured,  killed,  taken  or 
shipped  shall  bo  likewise  prohibited.  Every  package  containing  migratory  birds  or  any  parts  thereof  or  any 
eggs  of  migratory  birds  transported,  or  oftered  for  transportation  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  into  ine 
United  States  or  from  the  United  States  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  shall  have  the  name  and  address  oi 
the  shipper  and  an  accurate  statement  of  the  contents  clearly  marked  on  the  outside  oi  such  package. 

ARTICLE  VII.  .  .  .      „„„ 

Permits  to  kill  any  of  the  a'bove-named  birds  whloh,  under  extraordinary  conditions,  may  Decome 
seriously  injurious  to  the  agricultural  or  other  interests  in  any  particular  community,  may  be  issued  oy  ine 
proper  authorities  of  the  High  Contracting  Powers  under  suitable  regulations  prescribed  therefor  by  tnenj, 
respectively,  but  such  permits  shall  lapse,  or  may  be  cancelled,  at  any  time  when,  in  the  opinion  oi  saia 
autaorltles,  the  particular  exigency  has  passed,  and  no  birds  killed  under  this  article  shall  be  shippea,  boju, 
or  offered  for  sale. 
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OFFICIALS    FROM    WHOM 


Alabama — State    Game    and    Fish 
Montgomery. 

Alaska — The  Governor,  Juneau;  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

Arizona — State  Game  Warden,  Phoenix. 

Arkansas — Secretary,    Game    and    Fish    Commis- 
sion, Little  Rock. 

California — Executive     Officer,     Fish     and     Game 
Commission,   New  Call  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado — State    Game    and    Fish    Commissioner, 
Denver. 

Connecticut — Secretary,   Commission  of   Fisheries 
and  Game,  Hartford. 

Delaware — Chief  Game  Warden,  Dover. 

District     of     Columbia — Superintendent     Metro- 
politan Police,  Washington. 

Florida — Secretary  of  State,  Tallahassee. 

Georgia — Game  and  Fish  Commissioner,  Atlanta. 

Idaho — Fish  and  Game  Warden,  Boi.sg. 

Illinois — Chief  Game  and    Fish   Warden,    Spring- 
field. 

Indiana — Commissioner   Fisheries   and   Game,    In- 
dianapolis. 

Iowa — State  Fish  and  Game  Warden.  Spirit  Lake. 

Kansas — State  Fish  and  Game  Warden,  Pratt. 

Kentucky — Executive  Agent,  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission, Frankfort. 

Louisiana — Commissioner  of   Conservation,    Court 
Building,  New  Orleans. 

Maine — Commissioner    of    Inland     Fisheries     and 
Game,  Augusta. 

1  If  Vv  -and — State  Game  Warden,  512  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Chairman,  Commissioners  of  Fish- 
eries and  Game,  State  "House,  Boston. 

Michigan — Commissioner  Game,   Fish  and  Forest 
Fire  Department,  Lansing. 

Minnesota — Game    and    Fish    Commissioner,    St. 
Paul. 

Mississippi — Secretary  of  State,  Jackson. 

Missouri — Game  and  Fish  Commissioner,  Jefferson 
City. 

Montana — State  Game  Warden,  Helena. 

Nebraska — Chief   Deputy,    Game   and   Fish   Com- 
mission, Lincoln. 

Nevada — State    Fish    and    Game    Warden,    Carson 
City. 

New  Hampshire — Fish  and  Game  Commissioner, 
Mllford. 

New  Jersey — Secretary,  Board  of  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioners,  Trenton. 

New  Mexico — Game  and  Fish  Warden,  Santa  Fe. 

New    York — Secretary    of    Conservation    Commis- 
sion, Albany. 


STATE  OR  PROVINCIAL  CAME  LAWS  MAY  BE 
OBTAINED. 

Commissioner, 


North  Carolina — Secretary,  Audubon  Society  ct 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota — Secretary,  Game  and  Fish  Board. 
Steele 

Ohio — Chief  Game  Warden,  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Columbus.  I,, 

Oklahoma — State  Game  Wfirden,  .'Oklahoma  City. 

Oregon — State  Game  WaraetK!  Portland. 

Pennsylvania — Secretary,  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners, Harrisburg. 

Rhode  Island — Chairman,  Commissioners  of  Birds, 
Rumford. 

South  Carolina — Chief  Game  Warden,  Columbia. 

South  Dakota — State  Game  Warden,  Pierre. 

Tennessee — State  Game  and  Fish  Warden,  Nash- 
ville. 

Texas — Game,  Fish  and  Oyster  Commissioner. 
Austin. 

Utah — Fsh  and  Game  Commissioner,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Vermont — Fish  and  Game  Commissioner,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Virginia — Commissioner  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish'- 
eries,  Richmond.  „ 

Washington — Chief  Game  Warden  and  State  FLsh 
Commissioner,  Seattle;  Chief  Deputy  Game  War- 
den, Spokane. 

West  Virginia — Forest,  Game  and  Fish  Warden, 
Belington. 

Wisconsin — Secretary,  Conservation  Commission, 
Madison. 

Wyoming — State  Game  Warden,  Lander. 

CANADA. 

Alberta — Chief  Game  Guardian,  Edmonton. 

British  Columbia — Provincial  Game  Warden,  Van- 
couver. 

Manitoba — Chief  Game  Guardian,  Winnipeg'. 

New  Brunswick — Chief  Game  and  Fire  Warden, 
Richlbucto. 

Newfoundland — Secretary,  Department  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  St.  Johns.  i 

Northwest  Territories — Commissioner  of  Parks, 
Ottawa. 

Nova  Scotia — Chief  Game  Commissioner,  Hal- 
ifax. 

Ontario — Superintendent  Game  and  Fisheries, 
Toronto. 

Prince  Edward  Island — Game  Inspector,  Char- 
lottetown. 

Quebec — General  Inspector  of  Fisheries  and  Game, 
Quebec. 

Saskatchewan — Chief  Game  Guardian,  Regina. 

Yukon — Territorial  Secretary,  D.awson. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FISH  AND  CAME  LAWS  AND  RECULATIONS. 

(Revised  October  15  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission.) 

Many  points  in  this  syllabus  are  not  covered  in  the  New  York  summary  in  the  preceding  tables  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  summarizing  the  open  and  closed  seasons  for  hunting  and  fishing  under  the 
Federal  and  State  Laws. 


Beaver — (No  open  season.) 

Deer — (No  open  season.)  Exceptions:  Only 
wild  deer  having  horns  not  less  than  three  inches  in 
length  may  be  taken  in  wholly  inclosed  deer  pari(S 
and  in  the  Counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin. 
Fulton,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Jefferson,  'Lewis, 
Oneida,  Oswego,  Saratoga,  St.  Lawrence,  Warren 
and  Washington.     (October  1-November  15.) 

.Ulster  County  and  in  the  towns  of  Neversink, 
Cbohecton,  Tusten,,  Highland,  Lumberland,  Forest- 
burkiand  Bethel  and  all  that  s<^ction'o/ the  towns  of 
Mamakating  and  Thompson  lying  south'  of  the  New- 
burgh  and  Cochecton  Turnpike  in  Siilllyan  County 
and  the  town  of  Defer  Park  In  Orange  County.  (No- 
vember l-November  15.) 

Columbia,  Dutchess  and  Rensselaer  Counties,  by 
owner  or  lessee  of  the  land  on  which  deer  are  taken 
or  by  the  immediate  family  of  sucli  owner  or  lessee. 
Not  more  than  one  such  deer  shall  be  taken  by  such 
an  owner  or  lessee  and  his  Immediate  family  in  the 
aggregate  during  the  open  season.  Only  shot  guns 
loaded  with  slugs  or  shot  not  smaller  than  buckshot 
shall  b?  used  in  taking  such  deer.-  (October  1-Novem- 
ber  1§.)  . ,         •  , 

Femaiie  deer,  fawns,  elk,  moose,,  .caribou  and  ante- 
jope  must  not  be  taken  at  any  time,  except  that  elk, 
moQSg,. caribou- and  antelope  killed  by  the  owner  in 
a  private  park  may  be  possessed  in  this- State,  and 


further  provided  that  the  provisions  of  Section  372 
in  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  are  in  all  respects 
complied  with.  The  carcass  of  one  such  deer  may  be 
transported  by  common  carrier,  except  parcel  post, 
when  accompanied  by  the  taker,  from  October  1st 
to  midnight  of  November  Kith  and  may  remain  in 
tlie  custody  of  the  carrier  the  additional  time  re- 
Quired  to  deliver  it  to  its  destination. 

Venison  legally  taken  may  be  possessed  from  Oc- 
tober 1st  to  November  20th.  Under  a  license  issued 
by  , the  Commission  venison  may  be  posses,sed  from 
Noveipber  21st  to  February  1st  by  tUe.  owner  for 
consumption  only.  AppliQation  for  license  if  granted 
must  be  made  on  i  or.  before  November  20.  No 
person  shall  take  njore  than  two  such  deer  in  an  open 
season  or  transport  more  than  one  carcass-  or  part 
thereof  at  any  one  time. 

Deer  shall  not  be  hunted  with  dogs;  no  jacklight 
or  other  artificial  light,  trap,  saltlick,  or  other  device 
to  entrap  or  entice  deer  shall  be  used,  made  or  set, 
nor  shall  any  deer  be  taken  by  aid  or  use  thereof. 
No  deer  shall  be  taken  while  in  the  water.  No  dog 
of  either  sex  shall  be  taken  into  the  Adirondack  or 
Catskill  Park  or  into  forests  inhabited  by  deer  or 
harbored  or  possessed  therein  unless  the  owner  slmll 
first  obtain  a  license  from  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission for  such:  dbg.  ,      '. 

Land  Turtles — (No  open  season.) 
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Sable  or  Marten — (November  10-March  15.) 
In  any  manner  day  or  night. 

Mink — (November  10-March  15.)  In  any  manner 
day  or  night. 

Muskrat — (November  10-April  20.)  In  any 
manner  day  or  niglit.  Musltrat  houses  must  not  be 
in^jred  or  destroyed.  The  shooting  of  musltrats  is 
proliibited. 

Rabbits — Varying  Harfis  and  Cottontail  Rabbits 
— (October  l-January'S^'.)  (Exception:  Long 
Island,  November-  1-D«fcbftiber  31.)  No  person 
shall  take  more  than  six  either  all  of  one  Icind  or 
partly  of  each  in  one  day.  Hares  and  rabbits  not  to 
be  hunted  with  ferrets  except  in  counties  where  per- 
mitted by  resolution  of  Commission.  The  owner  or 
occupant  of  enclosed  or  occupied  farms  and  lands  or 
a  person  ,duly  authorized  in  Witting  by  such  owner 
or  occupant  may  take,  except  by  use  of  ferrets,  on 
such  owner's  or  occupant's  premises  at  any  time 
in  any  manner  hares  or  rabbits  which  are  injuring 
their  property.  -There  is  no  close  season  for  Belgian 
hares.  Jack  rabbits  or  rabbits  bred  in  captivity. 
Varying  hares  and  cottontail  rabbits  may  be  bought 
and  sold  during  the  open  season.  (See  Additional 
Protection  Orders.)  Varying  hares  and  cottontail 
rabbits  when  bred  in  captivity  may  be  bought  and 
sold  for  food  purposes  during  the  close  season  pro- 
vided a  license  so  to  do  shall  have  first  been  obtained 
from  the  Conservation  Commission. 

Raccoon: — In  any  manner,  day  or  night,  except 
with  traps.  (October  1-March  15.)  May  be  taken 
in  any  manner  from  November  10-March  15. 

Skunk — (November  10-February  10.)  In  any 
manner,  day  or  night,  except  they  shall  not  be  dug 
out  of  their  holes  or  dens  or  taken  by  smoking  or  use 
of  chemicals.  Skunks  which  are  injuring  property 
or  have  become  a  nuisance  may  be  taken  at  any  time, 
but  skunks  or  any  part  so  taken  shall  not  be  pos- 
sessed, bought,  sold  or  trafficked  in. 

Squirrels — Black,  Gray  and  Fox — (October  1- 
November  15.)  (Exception:  Long  Island,  Novem- 
ber 1-December  31.)  No  person  shall  take  more 
than  five  squirrels  in  the  aggregate  in  one  day 
or  transport  more  than  that  number  in  one  day. 
No  such  squirrels  shall  be  taken  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  any  city  or  village. 

BIRDS. 

Duck,  Goose,  Brant-(September  16-Docember 
31.)  (Exception:  Long  Island,  October  1-January 
15.)  Ducks,  geese  and  brant  legally  taken  may  be 
possessed  to  January  20. 

Wood  Duck  and  Swan — (No  open  season.) 
Water  fowl  may  be  taken  during  the  open  season 
from  the  land,  from  a  blind  or  floating  device  used 
to  conceal  the  hunter  (other  than  a  sail  or  power 
boat)  from  a  rowboat,  when  the  same  is  witliin  fifty 
feet  of  the  shore  or  a 'natural  growth  of  flags  or  in 
pursuit  of  wounded  birds.  Flocks  of  ducks  shall  not 
be  pursued  in  fresh  water  so  as  to  drive  them  away 
from  any  neighborhood. 

Exception:  Ducks,  geese  and  brant  may  be  taken 
by  aid  of  any  floating  device  other  than  sail  or  power 
boats,  at  any  distance  from  shore  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  Lake  Erie,  Niagara  River,  Oneida  Lake, 
Shinnecock,  Gardiner  and  Pecoiiic  Bays,  during  the 
open  season  therefor,  and  except  from  October  1st 
to  October  19th,  both  inclusive.  In  Great  South  Bay 
west  of  Smith's  Point  and  east  of  the  Nassau-Suf- 
folk County  line.  No  person  shall  take  more  than 
twenty-five  water  fowl  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds 
in  one  day  nor  more  than  forty  by  two  or  more 
persons  occupying  the  same  boat,  blind,  or  battery. 

Grouse  or  Partridge — (October  l-November  30.) 
(Exception:  Long  Island,  November  1-Decertiber 
31.)  And  may  be  possessed  for  an  additional  period 
of  the  five  davs  next' succeeding  the  said  open  soiison. 
No  person  shall  take  more  than  two  grouse  or  par- 
tridge in  one  day  nor  fifteen  in  an  open  season.  (See 
Additional  Protection  Orders.) 

Partridge,  Hungarian  or  European  Gray 
Legged — (No  open  season.) 

Wild  Pheasants  (Hungarian,  Dark-Necked, 
Ring-Necked,  Commonly  Galled  English,  Mon- 
golian or  Chinese) — (Last  two  Thursdays  in  Oc- 
tober, first  two  Saturdays  in  November.)  (Excep- 
tion: Long  Island,  November  1-December  31.) 
And  may  be  possessed  for  an  additional  period  of 
the  five  days  next  succeeding  the  said  open  season. 
Only  the  cock  or  male  bird  may  be 'taken  and  no 
person  shall  take  more  than  three  male  pheasants 
In  the  open  season,  except  on  Long  Island,  where  » 


pei-son  may  take  not  to  exceed  four  male  pheasants 
in  one  day  and  not  to  exceed  thirty  in  the  open 
season,  and  may  be  possessed  for  an  additional 
period  of  five  days  next  succeeding  the  said  open 
season.     (See   Additional   Protection   Orders  ) 

Quail — (No  open  season  until  1948.)  (Excep- 
tion: Long  Island,  November  1-December  31.)  No 
person  shall  take  more  than  six  quail  in  one  day  nor 
more  than  forty  in  an  open  season  on  Long  Island, 
and  may  be  possessed  for  an  additional  period  of 
the  five  davs  next  succeeding  the  said  open  season. 

Shore  Birds,  Snipe,  Plover,  Surf  Birds,  Sand- 
pipers, Tatlers-  and  Curlews — (September  15- 
November  30.)  (Exception:  Long  Island,  August 
1-November  30.)  And  may  be  possessed  Lor  an  ad-. 
dilional  period  of  the  five  days  next  succeeding  the 
said  open  season.  No  person  stiall  take  more  than 
fifteen  shore  birds  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds  in  one 
day  nor  more  than  twenty-five  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons occupying  the  same  boat  or  blind. 

Woodcock — (October  1-November  15.)  (Ex- 
ception: Long  Island,  October  15-November  30.) 
And  may  be  possessed  for  an  additional  period  of 
the  five  days  next  succeeding  the  said  open  season. 
No  person  shall  take  more  than  four  woodcock  In 
one  day  nor  twenty  in  the  open  season. 

Rails,  American  Coots,  Mud  Hens  and  Gat- 
linules — M.ay  be  taken  and  possessed  from  Sep- 
tember 16th  to  December  31st,  both  inclusive. 
Limit:  A  person  may  take  during  the  open  season 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  of  such  birds  In  the  aggregate 
of  all  kinds  in  one  day.  Whenever  two  or  more 
persons  are  occupying  the  same  boat  or  blind,  not 
to  exceed  twenty  of  such  birds  shall  be  taken  in  the 
aggregate  of  all  kinds  in  oiie  day  by  such  persons. 

FISH." 

Bass  (Black  and  Oswego) — (June  16-November 
30.)  Minimum  length,  ten  inches.  Limit  per  day  to 
one  person,  fifteen;  to  a  boat,  two  or  more  persons, 
twenty-five.  Bass,  whether  taken  witliin  or  without 
the  State,  shall  not  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale.  (See 
Additional  Protection  Orders  and  Lake  George.) 

Bass,  Striped — (No  closed  season.)  Minimum 
length,  twelve  Indies. 

Bullheads — (See  Lake  George.) 

Frogs,  Green,  Spring  and  Bull — (June  1- 
March  31.)  They  may  be  taken  by  spearing,  ang- 
ling, or  with  rakes,  catching  with  hands  or  killing 
with  club  or  gun  only.  The  use  of  any  device  which 
shall  prevent  the  frogs  from  liaving  free  access  to  or 
egress  from  the  water  is  prohibited. 

Icefish  or  Smelt  (taken  from  Lake  Champlain 
or  from  inland  waters  )  (No  clo.sed  season.) 
Minimum  length,  six  inchesi  No  size  limit  in 
marine  district. 

Lake  Trout — (April  1-September  30.)  Not  less 
tiian  fifteen  inches.  (Exception:  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  no  close  season.)  No  person  shall  take 
more  than  ten  Idke  trout  in  one  day,  but  whenever 
two  or  more  persons  are  angling  from  the  same  boat 
they  may  take  not  to  exceed  fifteen,  except  in  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  they  may  be  taken  in  any  number, 
(gee  Lake  George.) 

Maskalonge — (June  16-DecemtKJr  31.)  Mini- 
mum length,  twenty-four  inches.  Taking  maska- 
longe through  the  ice  is  prohibited. 

Pickerel  and  Pike — (May  1-March  1.)  In  St. 
Lawrence  River  minimum  length  of  Great  Northern 
Pike,  locally  known  as  "Pickerel,"  twenty  inches, 
and  day  limit  to  a  person,  twelve.  (See  Lake 
George.) 

Pikeperch  (Wall-eved  Pike,  commonly  called 
Pike  and  Yellow  Pike) — (May'  10-MarcH  l.)^ 
Minimurpr  length,  twelve  inclies.  (Sec  Lake  George. > 
Blue  \)\m  perch 'and  saugers  of  any  size  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  and  any  number  or  quan'lty  iiJ 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and  in  the  Niagara  River. 

Yellow  Perch — Yellow  perch  may  be  taken  and 
possessed  from  the  waters  of  Cazenovia  Lake,  Otisco 
Lake,  Skaneateles  Lake,  Cross  Lake,  Onondaga 
Lake  and  Jamesvilie  Reservoir  between  May  1  and 
March  1,  both  Inclusive.  No  close  season  in  other 
witprs 

Sturgeon  (Shortnosed) — (July  1-April  30.) 
Minimum  length,  twenty  inches.  (Lake  and  sea.) — 
(No'  closed  season.)  Minimum  length,  torty^^wo 
Inches.  No  open  season  in  Lake  Erie  before  January 
1,  1920,  effective  only'  when  Canada  adopts  similar 
close  season:  „    ,    "' 

Trout'  (Brook,  Sneckled,  Brown,'  Rklnbow 
and  Red  throat)— (FifSt  Saturday  In  A&ril-Aa&USt 
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31.)  Minimum  length,  six  Inchfes;  day  limit,  ten 
pounds  to  a  person.  Trout  must  not  be  sold  or 
oCcred  for  sale,  whether  taken  within  or  without 
the  State. 

Whitefish — (AprU  l-September  30.)  Not  less 
than  one  and  three-quarter  pounds  in  the  round. 
(Exception:  Lakes  Krie  and  Ontario,  any  number 
or  quantity,  no  close  season.) 

Otseeo    Whitefish    (Otsego  Bass) — (January  1- 
October  31.)     N^ot  less  than  nine  inches. 
LAKE  GEORGE   (SPECIAL). 

Lake  Trout — (May  1-October  1.) 

Pikeperch,    Pickerel,    Great   Nofthern    Pike — 

(Lake  George.)     (June  16-December  31.)  , 

Biilllieacis — (Lake     George.)        (July     l-DetTem- 

ber  31.) 

Black  Bass — (Lake  George.)     (August  1-Dccom- 

ber  15.) 

NETTING  SEASON. 

(Consult  the  Commission.) 

CRUSTACEA. 

Lobsters  less  than  iVs  inches  measured  on  the 
carapace  shall  not  be  taken,  possessed  or  sold.  No 
person  shall  at  any  time  take  any  female  lobsters 
in  si)awn  or  with  eggs  attached  without  a  permit 
issued  by  the  Fish  Cultui'ist  or  Supervisor  ol  Marine 
Fisheries. 

TIP-UP  FISHING. 

Tii>-ups  may  be  used  for  Ashing  through  ice,  ex- 
cept in  waters  inhabited  by  trout,  to  take  bullheads, 
catfish,  eels,  perch,  sunfish,  and  e.xcept  during  the 
mouths  of  March  and  April,  pike  and  pickerel,  and 
except  from  March  2  to  May  9,  pikeperch.  No  per- 
son shall  operate  or  control  at  the  same  time  more 
than  fifteen  tip-ups.  All  tip-ups  must  be  marked 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  operator  thereof. 
(See  Additional  Protection  Orders.) 

SET  AND  TRAP  LINES. 

Set  lines  may  be  used  under  license  is.sued  by 
the  Commission,  except  in  waters  inhabited  by 
trout,  to  take  w  tlteflsh,  bullheads,  catfish,  eels,  perch, 
sunfish,  carp,  mullet  and  dogfish,  provided  an  order 
specifying  the  waters  and  fixing  the  season  shall 
Orst  be  made  by  the  Commission.  Set  and  trap 
lines  may  be  used  to  take  sturgeon  provided  a  license 
for  so  doing  shall  first  be  obtained.  Under  rules 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  set  lines  shall  be  not 
more  than  500  feet  in  length  nor  contain  more  than 
300  hooks  set  not  less  than  fifteen  inches  apart;  one 
end  shall  be  attached  to,  the  shore' and  the  other  end 
thereof  shall  be  anchored  to  the  bottom.  A  person 
must  not  own  or  operate  more  than  one  such  line; 
nothing  but  dead  bait  shall  be  used,  and  no  minnows, 
either  dead  or  alive,  shall  be  used  for  bait;  nt)  fish 
other  than  the  kind  mentioned  shall  be  taken. 
SPEARING. 
Spears  or  grappling  hooks  may  be  used,  except  in 
waters  inhabited  by  trout,  for  taking  whitefish, 
mullet,  carp,  catfish,  dogfish,  bullheads,  suckers  and 
eels,  at  any  time  provided  an  order  specifying  the 
waters  and  fixing  the  season  shall  first  be  made  by 
the  Commis-sion. 

EEL   WEIRS  AND   EEL  POTS. 
The  use  of  such  devices  is  prohibited  except  under 
license  issued  by  the  Commission  and  subject  to  its 
rutes  and,  regulations. 

ADDITIONAL  PROTECTION  PERIODS  IN 
CERTAIN   LOCALITIES. 

Orders  now  effective  made  by  the  Commussion 
under  Section  152.  Dm-ing"  the  periods  stated  and  in 
the  localities  named,  all  taking  is  prohibited  as  to 
the  species  named:  ^ 

Phe;^sants — Herkimer,  Otsego,  Oneida,  Mont- 
gomery, Lewis.  Warren,  St.  Lawr.inoe,  Franklin. 
Essex,  Erie,  Sullivan,  Chemung,  Genesee,  Putnam, 
and  Ulster  Counties;  two  years;  expires  Oct.  1,  1918. 

Cottontail  Rabbits — Richn\ond  County;  Oct.  1 
to  Nov.  14,  and  Jan.  1  to  31;  no  date  of  expiration. 

Cottontail  Rabbits  and  Varying  Hares — Rock- 
land County;  Oct.  1-31,  and  Jan.  1-31;  exp.  Oct.  1, 
1918. 

Varying  Hares — Catt;; raugus  County;  two  years; 
exp.  Oct.  1,  1918. 

BLACK  Bass — Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  River;  June 
16-30;  no  date  of  exp. 

Black  Bass — All  waters  In  the  towns  of  Chester, 
Hurlcon,  and  Johnsburg,  Wan  en  County;  June  16 
to  July  15;  exp.  June  15,  1920 


Small  Mouth  Black  Bass — Lake  Boniiparte, 
Lewis  County;  June  16-30;  exp.  June  16,  1918. 

Black  Bass — Sclu"oon  and  Paradox  Lakes;  June 
16  to  July  15;  exp.  June  15,  1920. 

Black  Bass — Lakes  Pleasant  and  Sacandaga, 
Hamilton  County;  prohibition,  June  16  to  July  15; 
three  years;  exp.  June  16,  1920. 

All  Fish — Grass  Lake,  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson 
Counties.;  taking  through  ice  prohibited;  e.xp.  Jan. 
1,   1922. 

Pike  and  Pikeperch — B\ltt.erfleld  Lake,  Jefferson 
County;  tip-ups  prohibited;  exp.  Jan.  1,  1918. 

RuFPED  Grouse — Genesee;  two  years;  exp.  Oct. 
1,  1918. 

Black  Gray  and  Fox  Squirrels — Genesee;  two 
years;  exp,  Oct.  1,  1918. 

Pike  Pickerel  and«Perch — Clear  Lake,  town  of 
Alexandria,  Jefferson  County;  tip-ups  prohibited; 
exp.  Jan.  1,  1921. 

Pickerel  and  Pikeperch — Goodyear  Lake,  town 
of  Milford,  Ot.sego  County;  Feb.  T  to  March  1;  exp. 
Feb.   1,   1919. 

Pike,  Great  Northern  Pike  and  Pickerel — 
Town  of  Theresa,  Jefferson  County;  lied  Lake,  Hyde 
Lake,  Moon  Lake,  Muscalongc  Lake;  five  years,  5 
tip-ups  only  to  be  operated  by  one  person  between 
sunrise  and  sunset;  exp.  Jan.  1,  1921. 

Perch,  Pikeperch  and  Pickerel — Waters  of 
Saratoga  Lake,  extending  to  Bryant's  Bridge  and 
waters  of  Lake  Lonely,  Saratoga  County;  three 
years,  5  tip-ups  only  to  be  operated  by  one  person 
between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m..  said  tip-ups  to  be  re- 
moved from  water  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and 
6  A.  M.:  exp.  Jan.  1,  1919. 

Tip-Ups — Dutchess  County;  tip-ups  prohibited; 
exp.  Oct.  1,  1921. 

Brook  Trout — Otter  Creek,  Dorsey  Creek,  Skate 
Creek,  High  Rock  Creek,  Cage  Creek,  Panther 
Creek,  Wolf  Creek,  Robtiison  River,  Glasby  Creek, 
Cranberry  Lake  Iniet  (above  High  Falls),  Six  Miles 
Creek.  Chair  Rock  Creek,  Sucker  Brook,  East  Creek, 
and  Brandy  Creek,  together  with  the  tributaries 
thereto  in  the  towns  of  Fine,  Clifton,  and  Colton,  in 
the  County  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Cranberry  Lake 
and  Cranberry  Lake  Inlet  below  High  Falls  in  the 
said  towns  and  county;  four  years;  exp.  Sept.  1,  1920. 

Brook  Trout — Herkimer  County,  town  of  Russia, 
that  the  waters  affected  by  this  order  are  the  waters 
of  Buttermilk  Brook,  Tainter  Brook,  Wilts  Brook, 
Haughton  Brook,  Bemis  Brook,  Bingdyce  Brook, 
Smith  Brook,  and  McAlister  Brook,  in  the  town  of 
Russia,  Clounty  of  Herkimer;  two  years  from  April 
1,  1917;  e.\p.  April  1,  1919. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Clpen  seasons  above  stated  are  subject  to  be  short- 
encfi  by  order  of  the  Commission.  (Section  152.) 
Such  orders  will  be  found  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  county  affected. 

Particular  waters  may  be  clo.sed  against  all  fishing 
and  bird  and  game  refuges  may  be  established  where 
all  hunting  is  prohibited,  and  the  orders  in  such  cases 
may  be  found  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
town  affected,  "Angling"  means  taking  fish  by 
hook  and  line  in  hand  or  rod  in  hand;  or  if  from  a 
boat  not  exceeding  two  lines  with  or  without  rod  to 
one  person.  Fish  must  not  be  taken  by  means  of 
explosives,  or  by  drawing  off  water  for  that  purpose, 
or  by  fishing  through  the  ice  in  waters  inhabited  by 
trout. 

No  license  is  required  by  a  resident  of  New  York 
State  to  take  fish  by  angling  or  for  netting  minnows 
for  bait  for  the  owner's  personal  use,  but  the  net 
used  for  such  purpose  must  be  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  I'cot  long,  A  license  is  required  for  netting 
minnows  lor  bait  for  sale  and  a  fee  of  ten  cents  per 
lineal  foot  for  a  net  must  be  paid.  Netting  minnows 
in  waters  inhabited  by  trout  is  prohibited,  except 
that  the  use  of  minnow  traps  in  taking  minnows  for 
bait  for  the  taker's  individual  use  may  be  permitted 
by  the  Commission, 

Game  protected  by  law  shall  be  taken  only  after 
sunrise  and  before  sunset  with  a  gun  fired  at  arm's 
length,  without  rest.  Game  shall  not  be  taken  on 
the  lands  purchased  or  condemned  by  any  municipal- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  supplying  it  with  water  and 
protecting  the  same  from  pollution,  or  on  any  public 
highway,  except  public  highways  other  than  State  or 
county  highways  within  the  forest  preserve  counties. 

Traps  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals protected  by  law  shall  not  be  staked  or  set  in 
any  manner  during  the  close  season  for  the  same. 
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No  person  while  in  an  automobile  shall  take  game; 
nor  by  aid  or  use  of  any  light  or  lights  carried  thereon 
or  attached  thereto. 

Birds  shall  not  be  trapped,  netted  or  snared,  nor 
shall  nets,  traps  or  snares  be  set  or  used  where  birds 
can  be  taken. 

WILD  BIRDS  PROTECTED  IN  THIS  STATE. 
Wild  birds,  other  than  the  English  sparrow,  star- 
ling, crow,  -hawk,  "great  gray  owl,  snow-owl,  great 
horned  owl,  great  blue  heron,  bittern  and  kingfisher 
shall  not  be  taken  or,  possessed 'at  any  time,  dead 
or  alive,  except  under  the  authority  of  a  license 
issued  under  Section  159  of  the  Conservation  Law. 
No  part  of  the  plumage,  skin  or  body  of  any  bird 
protected  by  Section  219  of  the  Conservation  Law 
or  of  any  birds  coming  from  wittiout  the  State, 
whether  belonging  to  the  same  or  a  different  species 
from  that  native  to  the  State  of  New  York,  provided 
such  birds  belong  to  the  same  family  as  those  pro- 
tected by  law  shall  be  sold  or  had  in  possession  for 
sale.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  game  birds 
for  which  an  open  season  is  provided.  The  nesta  of 
wild  birds  protected  by  the  above  provision  shall 
not  be  robbed  or  wilfully  destroyed  except  when 
necessary  to  protect  buildings  or  prevent  their  de- 
facement, or  when  taken  under  the  authority  of  the 
Commission. 

SALE  OF  GAME  PROHIBITED. 
The  dead  bodies,  or  parts  thereof,  of  squirrels  of 
all  species  and  wild  deer,  elk,  moose  and  caribou  of 
all  species  shall  not  be  sold,  offered  for  sale  or  pos- 
sessed for  sale  for  food  purposes  within  this  State, 
Whether  killed  within  or  without  the  State. 

The  dead  bodies  of  birds  belonging  to  all  species 
or  sub-species,  native  to  this  State,  protected  by  law 
or  belonging  to  any  family,  any  species  or  sub-species 
of  which  is  native  to  this  State  and  protected  by 
law,  shall  not  be  sold,  offered  for  sale,  or  possessed 
for  sale  for  food  purposes  within  this  State,  whether 
taken  within  or  without  this  State,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  Sections  372  and  373  of  the  Conservation 
Law. 

BREEDING  AND  SALE  OF  ELK,  DEER, 
PHEASANTS,  MALLARD  DUCKS  AND 
BLACK  DUCKS. 
Domesticated  American  elk,  white-tailed  deer, 
Eurooean  red  deer  and  fallow  deer,  roebuck,  pheas- 
ants, "mallard  ducks  and  black  ducks  or  any  of  them, 
may  be  propagated  in  a  wholly  inclosed  preserve, 
or  enth-e  island,  under  a  license  issued  by  the  Con- 
servation Commission  and  may  be  killed  and  sold 
under  certain  regulations.  Such  mammals  or  birds 
may  be  imported  into  this  State  and  sold  if  bred 
^similar  in  principal  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  No  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  such 
game  or  any  part  thereof,  killed  in  such  a  preserve 
■without  first  obtaining  a  license  so  to  do  and  com- 
plying with  the  law  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of, 
the  Commission. 

CERTAIN   MAMMALS   AND   BIRDS   MAY   BE 

IMPORTED     FROM     WITHOUT     THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  SOLD. 

The  implucked  carcasses  of  pheasants  of  all  spe- 
cies, Scotch  grouse,  European  black-game,  European 
black  plover,  European  gray-legged  partridge,  Euro- 
pean red-legged  partridge.  Egyptian  quail,  and  the 
carcasses  of  European  red  deer,  fallow  deer,  roe- 
buck, and  reindeer  may  be  imported  into  this  State 
from  without  the  United  States  and  sold  at  any  time 
of  the  year.  Such  birds  and  mammals  must  be 
tagged  Immediately  upon  their  importation  and 
before  they  shall  have  been  sold  by  the  importer. 
The  tags  are  to  remain  attached  to  the  quarter,  lohi 
or  larger  portion  of  such  deer  and  to  the  birds  until 
consumption  of  the  same.  Keepers  of  hotels,  res- 
taurants or  boarding-houses  or  retail  dealers  in  meat, 
or  clubs,  however,  may  sell  without  a  license  por- 
tions of  a  quarter  or  loin  of  any  such  deer  so  tagged, 
or  portions  of  any  birds  so  tagged  to  a  guest,  cus- 
tomer or  member  for  consumption.  All  dealers, 
other  than  the  keeper  of  a  hotel,  a  restaurant,  a 
boarding-houss  or  a  retail  dealer  in  meat,  or  a  club, 
shall  obtain  from  the  Commission  a  license  before 
offering  for  sale  any  such  game. 

PROPAGATION  AND  SALE  OF  TROUT   ' 
RAISED  IN  PRIVATE   HATCHERIES. 
Trout  not  less  than  six  inches  long,  raised  in  a  pri- 
vate batchery,   may  be  sold  at  any   time  of  year 
under  the  authority  of  a  license  issued  by  the  (Som- 


mission.    Such  trout  must  be  tagged  with  tags  fur- 
nished by  tlie  Commission. 

TRANSPORTATION     OP     PROTECTED     FISH 
AND  GAME. 

The  taker  without  accompanying  the  shipment 
may,  except  for  purposes  of  sale,  transport  non- 
.salabie  fish  or  game  by  common  carrier  (except 
parcel  post),  but  not  more  in  one  day  than  he  may 
lawfully  take  in  one  day  or,  in  case  of  deer,  one  deer, 
on  procuring  and  attaching  to  the  shipment  a  ship- 
ping permit  issued  by  the  Commission.  Non-salable 
fish  and  game  includes:''Decr,  squirrels,  waterfowl, 
raus,  upland  game  birds,  shore  birds,  trout,  black 
bass.  Protected  fish  and  game  lawfully  salable  may 
be  transported  in  the  open  season  by  common  car- 
rier or  otherwise  without  the  use  of  the  above  men- 
tioned shipping  permits. 

Applicants  may  obtain  such  permits  by  personal 
application  at  the  office  of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion in  Albany  or  by  writing  the  Commission.  Ap- 
plicants who  hold  hunting,  and  trapping  licenses 
must  state  in  making  the  application  the  serial 
number  of  their  license  and  in  all  cases  the  applicant 
must  state  his  place  of  residence,  and,  if  in  a  city,  the 
street  and  street  number. 

Live  game  and  fish  for  propagation  purposes,  the 
head,  hide,  feet  or  fur  of  quadrupeds  and  the  plum- 
age and  skin  of  game  birds,  legally  taken  and  pos- 
sessed may  be  transported  at  any  time  and  in  any 
manner  without  use  of  the  shipping  permits  above 
referred  to. 

IMPORTATION     LICENSE    TO    TRANSPORT 

FISH     AND     GAME     FROM     WITHOUT 

THE   STATE   INTO   THE   STATE. 

The  taker  may  bring  into  this  State  at  any  time, 
provided  he  accompanies  the  same,  fish  or  game  dur- 
ing the  close  season  in  this  State,  or  game  for  which 
there  is  no  open  season  in  this  State,  when  lawfully 
brought  from  the  place  where  taken,  and  when  law- 
fully taken  by  him,  provided  he  has  an  Importation 
license  issued  by  the  Conservation  Commission;  and 
the  taker  holding  such  importation  Ucense  may  shin 
by  common  carrier,  other  than  pareel  post,  Quadru- 
peds, provided  a  shipping  permit  issued  by  tUc  Con ■■ 
servation  Commission  is  attached  to  such  siiii,:ue'>'- 
by  the  taker  at  the  initial  point  of  shipment.  Ipi- 
portatlon  licenses  and  shipping  permits  may  he 
procured  from  the  Conservation  CommissioUj 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
PROPAGATION  OF  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS. 

Propagation  of  fur-bearing  animals  is  permitted 
under  the  autiiority  of  a  license  issued  by  tt<!  Com- 
mission,  provided,  however,  that  such  fur-bearing 
animals  shall  not  be  taken  wild  during  the  close 
season  for  fur-bearing  animals  and  that  such  fur- 
bearing  animals  shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  any 
way  during  the  close  season. 

REGULATION    FOR    HUNTING    AND    TRAP- 
PING LICENSES. 

A  hunting  and  trapping  license  is  required  for  any 
kind  of  hunting  of  birds  or  quadrupeds  or  trapping 
of  fur-bearing  animals.  Licenses  may  be  procured 
from  any  county,  city  or  town  clerk  and  are  good 
in  any  part  of  the  State  from  the  date  of  issue  to 
December  31st  following.  The  license  must  be  caiv 
ried  on  the  person  and  exhibited  for  inspection  when 
required;  also  a  button  with  number  corresponding 
to  license  shall  be  worn  in  a  conspicuous  place  on 
the  clothing  at  all  times  while  hunting  or  trap- 
ping. The  license  or  button  is  not  transferable. 
The  fee  required  of  citizens  of  New  York  State  for 
over  six  months  is  SI.  10;  for  a  non-resident,  an  un-; 
naturalized  person  or  an  alien,  resident  or  non- 
resident, S10.50;  such  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  clerir 
issuing  the,  license. 

OPEN  SEASON  DEFINED. 

The  word  "open  season"  is  the  time  during  which 
fish,  fowl,  birds  and  quadrupeds  may  be  taken.  If 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article  the 
open  season  commences  or  ends  on  Sunday,  it  shall 
be  deemed  to  commence  or  end,  as  the  case  may  be, 
on  the  Saturday  Immediately  preceding  such  Sunday. 
NON-RESIDENT  ANGLING  LICENSE. 

Angling  license  is  required  for  non-resident  to  tak? 
fish  by  angHiig  in  any  of  the  fresh  waters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York  forming  a  part  ■ 
of  the  State  boundary  or  through  which  the  State 
boundary  runs.    If  a  resident  of  this  State  may  law- 
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fully  fish  in  such  part  of  said  boundary  waters  as  are 
not  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York 
without  being  required  to  obtain  a  fishing  license 
from  the  State  or  country  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  said  waters,  then  a  resident  of  such  State  or 
country  may  talte  fish  in  such  part  of  said  boundary 
waters  as  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  New  York  without  obtaining  the  non-resident 
fishing  license  provided  for  herein.  This  does  not 
apply  to  persons  under  the  age  of  si.xteen  or  a  womna. 
Licenses  may  be  procured  from  any  county,  city  or 
town  clerk. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  COVERING  THE 
USE  OF  STATE  LANDS. 
The  following  rules  and  regulations  are  of  general 
application  to  the  State  land  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Conservation  Commission,  and  are  to  govern 
all  those  who  make  use  of  this  land.  Regulations 
of  special  or  local  application  may  be  adopted  from 
time  to  time: 

1.  No  fires  except  for  cooking,  warmth  or  smudge 
purposes  are  permitted.  No  fire  shall  be  lighted 
until  all  inflammable  material  is  removed  to  prevent 
its  spread. 

2.  Lighted  matches,  cigars,  or  cigarettes  or  burn- 
ing tobacco  must  not  be  deposited  or  left  where  they 
may  cause  fires. 

3.  No  official  sign  posted  or  structure  maintained 
under  permit  shall  be  defaced.     Peeling  of  bark  or 
injuring  trees  is  prohibited.     Dead  or  down  wood- 
may  be  used  for  fuel  by  temporary  campers. 

4.  Camps  and  adjacent  grounds  must  be  main-  i 
tained  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.     Garbage 
and  refuse  must  be  either  buried,  removed  or  burned. 
Waste  materials  must  not  be  thrown  into  the  waters, 
or  waters  polluted. 

5.  Each  camper  on  islands  of  Lake  George.  St. 
Lawrence  Reservation  or  other  much  frequented 
places,  must  provide  a  plentiful  supply  of  chloride 
of  lime  and  dirt,  for  disinfecting  and  covering  any 
latrine  used  by  him.  All  latrines  must  be  cleaned 
and  the  contents  burned  or  burled  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  offensive  odors, 
and  ituove  all  to  avoid  pollution  of  the  water  supply. 

6.  Canvas  tents  without  platforms  for  use  during 
short  periods  may  be  placed  without  a  permit,  but 
not  in  a  trail  or  within  150  feet  of  any  spring  used 
for  water  supply. 


7.  No  tents  (except  those  described  under  rule  6) 
or  wooden  structures  shall  be  erected,  or  maintained, 
except  under  written  permission.  Tar  paper  shall 
not  be  used,  except  for  roofs  of  open  camps  erected 
under  a  permit.  Structures  erected  under  (a)  (b)  or 
(c)  become  the  property  of  the  State.  The  struc- 
tures for  which  permits  may  be  granted  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Open  camps  for  transient  use  not  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  same  person  or  persons  more  than  three 
nights  in  succession  or  more  than  ten  nights  in  any 
year. 

(b)  Open  camps  for  use  of  campers,  hunters  or 
fishermen  may  be  occupied  for  reasonable  periods. 

(c)  Permanent  tent  platforms  for  summer  camp- 
ing purposes.  Permit  granted  to  use  while  occupied 
in  good  faith.  Platform  to  bo  left  for  future  use. 
When  not  in  use  permits  may  be  given  others  to  use. 

(d)  Temporary  tent  platforms  for  summer  camp- 
ing. The  platform  to  be  erected  and  removed  simul- 
taneously with  the  tent. 

(e)  Portable  canvas  houses  for  summer  camping. 

8.  No  one  may  claim  any  particular  site  from  year 
to  year  or  the  exclusive  use  of  the  same. 

9.  The  use  of  the  forest  preserve  or  the  improve- 
ments thereon  for  private  revenue  or  commercial 
purposes  is  prohibited. 

10.  Any  unoccupied  tent  or  structure  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  Commission. 

11.  At  St.  Lawrence  Reservation,  where  fireplaces 
are  provided,  fires  must  not  be  kindled  elsewhere, 
nor  shall  tents  on  these  islands  be  pitched  less  than 
200  feet  from  any  public  fireplace  or  boat  landing. 

12.  No  boat  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  any 
dock  built  by  the  State.  There  must  be  free  access 
for  boats  at  all  times. 

13.  Dancing  in  any  building  erected  by  the  State 
is  prohibited. 

14.  All  campers  will  be  held  responsible  for  com- 
pliance with  these  rules,  and  any  person  responsible 
for  injury  of  State  property  will  be  held  liable  for 
damages  and  penalties. 

Concerning  fish  and  game  not  mentioned  herein, 
inquiry  should  be  made  uo  the  Commission.  Vio- 
lations of  laws  relating  to  fish  and  game  should  be 
reported  to  the  Conservation  Commission,  Albany. 
N.  Y. 
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Varieties. 

October  15, 
1916. 

October  15, 
1917. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Increase  oi 
Decrease. 

Blucfish 

Pounds. 

248,378 
1,089,371 

344,718 
1,349,003 

215,397 
7,009.864 
8,508,126 

564,461 

108,043 

2,298,233 

11,637 

708,389 

885.167 
3,553,822 

399,064 
1,985,660 

467,683 
,    369,446 

.23,344 

112,604 
1,240,923 

697,374 

301,075 
6,834,066 
2,520,634 

,  Pounas. 

31.763 

701,978 

1,473,597 

2,491.461 

236,058 

7,293,168 

6,949,415 

700.933 

108,174 

2.792,272 

74,363 

1,003.139 

496,758 

2,749,745 

734.689 

1,575,421 

144,492 

.  230,899 

20,489 

379.313 

2.842,711 

■  -  715,878 

577,175 

10,836.780 

4,659,123 

Pounds.    ' 

—  236,615 

—  387,393 
+  1.128,879 
+  1,142,458 
+       20.661 
+     283.304 
—1,558,711 
+     136,472 
+            131 
+    494,039 
+       62,726 
+    294,750 

—  388,409 

—  804,077 
+    335,625 

—  410,239 

—  323.191 

—  138.547 

—  2.855 
+     266.709 
+  1,601,788 
+       18,504 
+    276,100 
+  4,002,714 
+  2,138,489 

Per  Cent. 
—  87  2 

Butterflsh 

—  35  6 

Ciscoes 

+  327  5 

Cod,  hake,  pollock,  haddock 

+   84  7 

Croakers 

+      9  6 

Halibut 

+     4  0 

Herring 

—  18.3 

Herring,  cured 

+   24.2 

Lake  trout 

+     0.1 

Mackerel 

+  21.5 

Rock  fishes 

+  539.0 

Sableftsh ; 

+   41.6 

Salmon,  fall 

Salmon,  mild-cured 

—  43.9 

—  22.6 

Salmon,  silver 

+   84.1 

Salmon,  other 

—  20.7 

S^a  bass 

—  69.1 

Shad J  .:.: 

SlfadToe :-....: .- ,•.-. 

Smelts,  eulachon,  etc ....'.,.; 

—  37.5 

—  12.2 
+  236.9 

Squid ;. : ;  .>•. .:, '..:.••.>; .' 

Weaklish       ...:.. ■  "  . . .    ; , . 

+  129.1 
+     2.7 

Whiteflsh 

+  91.7 

Whiting 

+   58.6 

Miscellaneoiis  frozen  flsli 

+  84.8 

-.Total 

41,846,482 

49,819,794 

+  7,973,312 

+    19.1 

The  holdings  of  blueflsh,  butterflsh  and  halibut  consist  of  all  trade  sizes.  Herring  Includes  alewlves, 
bluebacks,  etc.  The  term  mackerel  does  not  include  Spanish  or  horse  mackerel.  Rock  fishes  include  gray 
and  red  cod.  "Salmon,  other."  consist  of  sockeye,  Chinook,  steelhead  trout,  etc.  Weakflsh  include  Southern 
sea  trout.,  Sq,uid'  a^d  herrltw.  do  not  Include  those  frozen  for'.bait.'  In  miscellaneous  frozen  fish  are  in- 
cluded'cat'flah,  eels,' flounders,  carp,  horse  and  Spahisl)  mackerel.  Verch,'  pike,  pickerel,  pompano,  red 
snapper,  rsheepshead,  gwordfish,  tilefl.>'»<  -.  fina,  all  ftfass  except  ,sea  b?iSJ',  aad  all  other  frozen  fish,  including 
crabs  and  scallona.  '      ■.  ■  •  •.  -. 
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AMERICAN 


COLLEGE    FRATERNITIES. 

FOR    MEN. 


FRATERNITIEa. 


•iiViM' 


t  Chi  Rho.  .  . 

J.  Delta  Phi . . 

la  Phi  Alpha. , 

.,ha  Sigma  Phi,y„  .  , ,  .  ... 

.pha  Tau  OmegdV'.  llMJK 

eta  Theta  Pi 

Chi  phi 

Chi  Psi 

Delta  Chi 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 

Delta  Phi 

Delta  Sigma.  Phi 

Delta  Tau  Delta 

Delta  Upsilon 

Kappa  Alpha  (North) 

Kappa  Alpha  (South) 

Kappa  Sigma 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha. 

Phi  Delta  Chi  (Phar.) 

Phi  Delta  Theta 

Phi  Epsilon  Pi 

Phi  Gamma  Delta 

Phi  Kappa  Psi 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma 

Phi  Kappa  Tau 

PhiSigma  Delta 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha 

Pi  Kappa  Phi 

Pi  Lambda  Phi 

■Psi  Upsilon :  - 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Sigma  Alpha  Mu 

Sigma  Chi 

Sigma  Nu 

Sigma  Phi 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

Sigma  Phi  Sigma 

Sigma  Pi 

Tau  Kappa  Alpha 

Theta  Chi 

Theta  Delta  Chi 

Theta  Xi 

Zeta  Beta  Tau 

Beta  Psi 


Alpha  Chi  Omega 

Alpha  Delta  Pi 

Alpha  Gamma  Delta.  . 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi 

Alpha  Phi 

Alpha  Xi  Delta 

Beta  Sigma  Omicron .  . , 

Chi  Omega 

Delta  Delta  Delta 

Delta  Gamma . .  i 

Gamma  Phi  Beta 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

Kappa  Delta 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma . 

Phi  Mu 

Pi  Beta  Phi 

Sigma  Kappa 

Sigma  Sigma  Sigma 

Zeta  Tau  Alpha 


Where  and  When 
Founded? 


1906. 


1865. 


Trinity,  1895... 
HamUton,  1832. 
Cornell  University, 

Yale,  1845 

Va.  MlUtary  Inst., 

Miami,  1839 •. 

Princeton,  1824 : 

Unioh,  1841 

Cornell,  1890 

Yale,  1844 

Union,  1827 

col.  City  of  New  York,  1889 

Bethany,  1859 

Williams,  1834 

Union,  1825 

Washington  and  Lee,  1865 

University  Va.,  1869 

Boston  University,  1909 

University  of  Michigan,  1883 

Miami  University,  1848 

Col.  City  of  New  York,  1902 

Washington  and  Jefferson.  1848. 
Washington  and  Jefferson.  1852 . 

University  Penu.,  1850 

Miami,  1909 

Columbia  University,  1910 

Mass.  Agri.  College,  1873 

University  Virginia,  1868 

College  of  Charleston,  1904 

Yale,  1897 

Union,  1853 

University  Alabama,  1856 

Col.  City  of  New  York.  1909 

Miami,  1855 • 

Va.  Military  Institute,  1869 

Union,  1827 

Richmond  Col.,  1901 

University  I»enn.,  1908 

Vinceunes  University,  1897 . .  . . . 

B\itler  Col.,  1908 

Norwich  Univ.,  1856 

Union,  1848 

Rensselaer  P.  Institute,  1864. . . . 
Col.  City  of  New  York.  1898. .  . . 
New  York  University,  1847 


National  Secretary. 
(From  latest  report  obtainable. 
Secretaries  subject  to  change.) 


Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  New  York  City. 
Ralph  P.  Merritt,  Berkeley.  Cal. 
Geo.  P.  Hinton,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Wayne  M.  Musgrave.  New  York  City. 
Claude  T.  Reno,  AUentown,  Pa. 
Francis  W.  Shepardson.  Chicago,  111. 
Geo.  M.  Ward.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Harold  G.  Aron,  New  York  City. 
W.  W,  Bride    Washington.  D.  C. 
James  A.  Hawes,  New  Y'ork  City. 
A.  G.  Freeland.  New  York  City. 
Keenan  J.  McNally,  New  York  City. 
Henry  T.  Bruck,  Mt.  Savage,  Md. 
John  P.  Broomell,  New  York. 
Theo.  Gilman.  Jr.,  New  York  City. 
Wm.jB.  Crawford,  Kisslmra^,  Florida. 
Herbert  M.  Martin,  DanvHle,  Va. 
Warren  A.  Cole.  Swansea,  Mass. 
William  G.  Gaessler,  Ames,  Iowa. 
John  D.  Ellis,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 
Jesse  Acker,  New  York  City. 
Harry  B.  Wassell.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Howard  C.  Williams,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Richard  M.  Philler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.  A.  Sandler.  Champaign-,  HI. 
Charles  Friedman,  New  York. 
John  A.  Lowe,  Winchester,  Mass. 
P.  T.  Atkinson.  Hampden-Sidney,  Va. 

E.  R.  W.  Gunn,  Oxford,  Ga. 
Al.  Paul  Lefton,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Georp^e  S.  Coleman,  New  York  City. 
Wr.i.  t".  l.evere,  Evan.stoii,  111.  ^ 
Hyiii;iu  T.  Jacobson.  New  York.. 
Fred.  C    Grabncr,  Chicago    Til. 
Waltci  J.  Sears,  Coiumhu.s.  Ohio. 
Phillip  J.  Ross,  New  York  City. 

W.  I..  Pliillips.  Richmond,  Va. 
Fay  M.  Scott,  Buff.Mlo,  \',  "5' 
Loi'.ir:  Foley,  CloUimbus,  Oliio. 
Roger  W.  Wallace.  Indianapolis,  lud. 
Ralph  C.  Hcaiii,  Boston,  Ma.ss. 
f.  J.  Uljero.  Madl.son,  Wis. 
W.  Dirk  Van  Ingen,  New  York  Ciiy. 
N.  S.  Fineburg.  Montreal,  Canada. 

F.  H.  Nymeyer,  New  York  City. 


FOR  WOMEN. 


Depauw  University,  1865. .  . 

Wesleyan  F.  Col.,  1851 

Syracuse  University,  1904.  . 

Barnard  Col.,  1897 

Syracuse  University,  1872 .  . , 

'Lombard  Col.,  1898 

Mo.  State  University,  1888.  , 
University  Arkansas,  1895 . .  . 

Boston  University,  1888 

.University  Mississippi,  1874. 
Syracuse  UnlJPel-sity,  1874 .  .  . 
Depauw  University,  1870. . .  . 

Va.  State  Normal,  1897 

Monmouth  Col.,  1870 

Wesleyan  Col.,  1852 

Monmouth  Col.,  1867 

Colby  Col.,  1874 

Va.  State  Normal.  1898 

Va.  State  Normal,  1898 


Mary  E.  Griffith,  W^hington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Smith,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Gladys  Branegan,  Madison,  Wis. 

Helen  N.  Henry,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.s.  Aleda  Vail  (Pres.),  San  Francisco. 

Rosalie  Rltz,  Ottawa,  111. 

Mrs.  V.  J.  Adams,  Knoxville  Tenn. 

Jessie  A.  Parker,  Olathe,  Kan. 

Helen  Balsley,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Hawley,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Adah  G.  Grandy.  Highland  Park,  111. 

L.  Pearle  Green,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mary  S.  Thomas,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Estelle  Kyle,  Denver,  Col. 

E.  M.  Fergusson,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Amy  B.  Olnken,  Chapin,  III. 

Florence  Colby.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

E.  Ruth  Callahan,  Buftelo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Bugg,  Farmville.  Va. 


FOR  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 


Delta  Theta  Phi* .  .  .  . 
Gamma  Eta  Gamma. 

Phi  Alpha  Delta 

Phi  Delta  Phi . 


Cleveland,  1900 

?Jniversity  Maine  Law  S. 
Northwest  U".  'L.  S.,  1902 
University  Michigan,  1869. . 


1901. 


Wm.  H.  Thonias,  Cleveland,  Ohio.,     ;  , 
Clarence  W.  Haller,  TlotHester,  N.  yj;  ., 
Conger  G.  Roads,  Cleveland,  Ohio. ' 
E.  A.  Donnelly.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


*  Alpha  Kappa  Phi,  Delta  Phi  Delta,  and  Theta  Lambda  Phi  were  consolidated  in  1913  under  the  name 
Delta   Theta   Phi.  „„ 

FOR  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 


Alpha  Kappa  Kappa. 
Alpha  Mu  Pi  Omega . 

Alpha  Sigma 

Chi  Zeta  Chi 

Kappa  Psi 

Nu  Sigma  Nu 

Omega  Upsilon  Phi . . 


Dartmouth,  1889 .  .  . 

Unlveralty  of  Pennsylvania,  1891. 
N.  Y.  Hom.  Medical  Col.,  1893.. . 

University  Georgia,  1903.. ; . 

Cheshlfe  Mil;  Acaderijy,  1879 

University ^flchlgan,  1882., . .';-.,. 
UnlverSity  Bultaw;  1896..  .=; .-. ; . . 


Albert  B.  Landrum,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Wm.  Penn  Vail,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wm.  H.  Price,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
J.  Calhoun  McDougall;  Atlanta,  Gal.  • 
Press  Eldrldge,  Jr.-  Yonkers",  N.  Y.    ^ 
Ernest 'E.  Itons,  Chicago,  lit'  'V 

Emmett  Payen,  Clncltinati,  Obio.      ;  -"^ 
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Fraternities. 

Where  and  WJien 
Founded. 

National  Secretary. 
(From  latest  report  obtainable. 
Secretaries  subject  to  change.) 

Phi  Alpha  Ganrima 

N.  Y.  Horn.  Medical  Col..  1895.. 

Bellevue  Medical  Col.,  1886 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  1891  ..  . 

University  of  Vermont,  1889 

Long  Island  Col.  Hospital,  1901.  . 
University  of  Michigan,  1883 .... 
Cornell  Univ.  Med.  Col.,  1904..  .  . 

Northwest  U.  Med.  S.,  1890 

University  Virginia,  1892 

Leon  S.  Lorgeaux,  New  York. 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma 

E.  J.  G.  Beardsley,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Phi  Beta  Pi 

David  S.  Long,  Harrisville,  Mo. 

Phi  Chi     

Dimnlng  S.  Wilson,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Phi  Delta 

W.  E.  Lippold,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Phi  Delta  Chi      

F.  F.  Ingraham,  Jr.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Phi  Delta  Epsilon     

B.  Edgar  Spiegel.  New  York. 

Phi  Rho  Sigma 

Pi  Mu 

Francis  E.  Lacy,  Evanston,  III. 
B.  C.  Willis,  Rocky  Mount.  N.  C. 

i^^lSCELLAfJEOUS    COLLEGE    FRATERNITIES. 

United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa — The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  founded  at  William  and  Mary 
College,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  December  5,  1776.  Women  were  first  .admitted  in  1875,  and  the  first  charter 
to  a  woman's  college,  Vas.sar,  was  granted  in  1898.  Smith,  Weilesley,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Goucher  College  of 
Baltimore,  and  Radcliffe,  have  since  received  charters.^  Secretary — Rev.  Oscar  M.  Voorhees,  D.  D.,  350 
East  146th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Sigma  Xi — An  honorary  scientific  society  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1S86.  and  having  thirty 
chapters  in  the  principal  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  It  is  not  secret.  The  performance  of  credit- 
able scientific  research  in  the.  natural  and  applied  sciences,  together  with  a  high  standard  of  scholarship, 
constitutes  the  basis  of  memij^ship.     Women  are  admitted  p,s  well  as  men. 

,  Sigma  Tau — An  honorary  engineering  fraternity  for  juniors  and  seniors  with  three  requirements,  viz., 
scholarship,  practicality  and  sociability.  It  was  founded  February  22,  1904,  at  University  of  Nebraska. 
t^utiixnal  Secretary — Prof.  F.  A.  Wirt  of  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Tau  Beta  Pi — An  engine.ering  honorary  society  founded  at  Lehigh  University  in  1885.  National  Seo- 
retary — R.  C.  Matthews,  University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville. 

Alpha  Omega  Alpha — An  honorary  medical  society  in  which  scholarship  is  the  membership  qualifica- 
tion, and  wliich  admits  women  on  the  same  basis  as  men.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  William  W.  Root  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago,  in  1902.  National  Secretary — Dr.  William  W.''Root,  Slater- 
ville    Springs,    N.    Y 

Acacia  Fraternity — An  intercollegiate  organization  and  fraternity  for  Master  Masons  foufided  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1904.    Tfie  Grand  Secretary — A.   Arthur  Jenkins,  85  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

Phi  Mu  Sigma  National  Sunday  School  Fraternity — Founded  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1908.  National 
Secretary— Willis  W.   Warren,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Thcta  Nu  Epsilon — Is  the  only  National  Greek  letter  inter-fraternal  society.  It  was  founded  at  Wesleyan 
University  in  1870,  and  was  reorganized  in  1907.  The  society  is  incorporated  under  New  York  laws.  T!ie 
National  Secretary — Walter  Erlenkotter,  New  York  City. 

Mil  Phi  EDsilon — An  honorary  musical  sorority  founded  at  the  Metropolitan  College  of  Music,  Cln- 
cluiiati.  ISSovember  13,  1903.     Supreme  Secretary — Hattie  A.  Elliott,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  professional  fraternities  are  located  in  both  technical  and  professional  schools.  With  the  exception 
of  Theta  Xi  (Engineering-Scientific),  members  of  professional  fraternities  may  also  belong  to  the  general 
college  fraternities.  / 

Local  or  "one-college"  fraternities  eNist  in  nearly  all  colleges,  and  some  date  back  as  early  as  1825. 


PRmCIPAL    UMJVERSITIES    AND 

COLLEGES    OF   CANADA. 

ORGAN- 
IZED. 

Colleges. 

Location. 

Control. 

President  or  Chairman 
of  Faculty. 

1881 
1838 
1818 
1894 

Alma  Collegel 

Acadia  Unlversityt 

Dalhousiet 

Havergal  Ladies  College. 

Knox  Theo.  College 

Macdonald  Colleget 

McGill  Unlversityt 

McMaster  Unlversityt .  . 
Montreal  Dioces'n  Thco. 
Mt.  Allison  Unlversityt.. 
Ontario  Ladies'  College. . 
Presbyt'an  Theo.  College 
Nova  Scotia  N^or.  Col.t. . 

Queen's  Unlversityt 

Ridley  College 

Univ.  of  Trinity  College. 
Univ.  of  Bishop's  Col.t. . 
Univ.  of  Br.  Columbiat.. 

TJniv.  of  Calg.arj-t 

Unlv   of  Kingst 

St.  Thomas,  Ont 

Wolfville,  N.  S 

H,allfax,  N.  S 

Toronto,  Ont 

Methodist. .  . 

Baptist 

Non  Sect. .  .  . 
Ch.  of  Eng... 
Presbyterian . 
Non  Sect. .  .  . 

Robt.  I.  Warner,  D.  D. 
Geo.  Barton  Cutton,  D.  D. 
A.  Stanley  Mackenzie,  Ph.  D. 
N.  W.  Hoyles,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Alfred  Gandier,  D.  D. 
F.  C.  Harrison,  D.  Sc. 
Sir  Wm.  Peterson,  K.  C. 
A.  L.  McCrlmmon,  M.  A. 

1844 
1907 
1821 

Toronto,  Ont 

Ste.  A.  deBellevue,  Q.. 

Montreal,  Can 

Toronto,  Ont 

1887 

Baptist 

1873 

1858 
1874 

Sackville,  N.  B 

Whitbv    Ont 

MeShbdist.  .  . 

BjTon  C.  Borden,  D.  D. 

1867 
1855 
1841 
1888 
1851 

Montreal,  Can 

Truro.  N.  S 

Kingston,  Ont.^ 

St.  Cath'n's,  Ont 

Toronto   Ont 

Presbyterian . 

State 

Non  Sect.  .  .  . 
Prot.  Epis.  .  . 

Rev.  D.  J.  Frascr  (Principal). 
David  Soloam,  B.  A.,  LL.  D. 
Very  Rev.  D.  M.  Gordon. 
Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  M.  A. 

1845 
1915 
1912 

Lennox vllle.  Que 

V.n.ncouver,  B.  C 

O.alz.irv    Alb 

Ch.  of  Eng.. 
None 

Rev.  R.  A.  Parrock,  M.  A.,  LL. 
F.  F.  Wesbrook,  M.  A. 

D. 

1788 

Windsor,  N.  S 

Non  Sect.  .  .  . 

Non  Sect 

Prov.  Univ.  . 

State 

Province .... 

Catliolic 

State 

Methodist.  .  . 
Methodist.  .  . 

T.  S.  Boyle,  M.  A.,  D.  D. 
Mgr.  Francis  Pelletier,  M.  A. 
James  A.  MacLean,  Ph.  D. 
Cecil  C.  Jones  (Chan).. 
Walter  C.  Murray,  M.  A. 
H.  P.  MacPhorson,  D.  D. 
Robert  A.  Falconer,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  R.  P.  Bowles,  M.  A. 
Rev.  J.  Smyth,  B.  A. 
N.  W.  Hoyles,  ^.L.  D. 

1852 

Universile  Laval  U.  .  .  :  . 
Univ.  of  Manltobat. .... 
Univ.  of  New  Bninswickt 
Univ.  of  Saskatchcwant  - 
U.  of  St. Fran.  Xav   Col.t 

Univ.  of  Toroiitol 

Victoria  Col.  &  Univ.t... 
Wesleyan  Theo.  College . 
Wycliffe  College 

1877 
1800 
1907 
18.53 
1827 

Winnipeg,  Man 

Fredericton,  N.  B.  .  .  . 

Saskatoon,  Sask 

Antigonish,  N.  S 

Toronto,  Ont 

183fi 

Toronto   Ont 

1873 
1877 

Montreal,  Can 

Toronto.  Ont... 

t  Co-education  of  sexes,     t  For  women  only. 
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POPULATION    OF    THE    UNtTED    STATES 

AT    EACH    CENSUS   FROM    1790   TO    1910t 


States  and 

TERRITOniES. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

Alabama 

309,527 

590,756 

771.623 

964,201 

996.992 

1.26^.595 
33  426 
40.440 
802,525 
864,694 
194,327 
622,700 
135,177 
146,608 
177.624 
269.493 

1.542,180 
32,610 

3.077  871 

1,978.301 

1.513.017 

32.052 

59,620 

U28,179 

1.208.130 

419,198 

746,258 

1.828,697 

63,592 

122,931 

1.311.564 

1,485  053 

539.700 

908,420 

2,138,093 

Aloalrn      .                 .... 

64,356 

Arizona 

9.658 

484.471 

560.247 

39.864 

537,454 

14,181 

125.015 

131,700 

187,748 

1.184.109 

14.999 

2,539,891 

1.680.637 

204,354 

Arkniisas  - 

30,388 

97.574 

209,807 
92,597 

435,450 

379,994 

34,277 

460,147 

4,837 

112.216 

75,080 

140.424 

1,057,286 

1,574,449 

2,377,519 

799,024 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

297,675 

309.978 

370,792 

1114,756 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

76.748 

39.834 

34,730 

516,823 

78,085 

43,712 

54,477 

691,392 

91,532 

61,687 

87.445 

906,185 

168.493 

230,392 

391  422 

1.837.353 

84,385 

3,836,351 

2  192,401 

184.735 

278.718 

528,542 
2,216,331 

101,772 
4.821  550 
2516,462 

392  060 
2  231  853 
1,470,495 
2.147  174 
1,381.625 

694,466 
1.188,044 
2.805.346 
2,420,983 
1  751,394 
1,551,270 
3,106,665 

243,329 

1.066,300 

42,335 

411,588 
1.883,669 

195,310 
V,'!S8,8!I4 
1,893,810 

'3'9.i40 
4.157. 54j 

398,.;:;i 

413  M6 
6,C9<i  U5 

428.5:' 
1.340,316 

401,570 
2,020  016 
3,048,710 

276.749 

343  641 
1,854,184 

518.103 

958,800 

2,069,042 

92  531 

202,322 

331,069 

'  621,569 

Oeorgia., 

2.609,121 

325.594 

Illinois 

157.445 
343,031 

685,866 

851.476 
988,416 

1.711.951 

1,350,428 

6,638.591 

Indiana 

2,700,8/4 

* 

Iowa 

. 

43.112 

192.214 

674.913 
107,206 

1,155,684 
708,002 
628,279 
687,049 

1,231,066 
749,113 
172.023 
791,305 

1,182,012 

1,194,020 
364,399 

1,321,011 
726,915 
626,915 
780.894 

1.457.351 

1.184,059 
439.706 
827,922 

1.721,295 
20.595 
122,993 
42,491 
318,300 
906,096 
91,874 

4,382.759 

1.071,361 

1624.615 

996,090 

1,648,690 

939.946 

648.936 

934.943 

1  783,085 

I  636.937 

780.773 

1,131.597 

2.168,380 

39  159 

452.402 

62.266 

346.991 

1,131,116 

119  565 

5  082,8? 1 

1,399  750 

1,911.896 
1.427,096 
1.858.635 
1.118.587 

661.086 
1.012.390 
2.238,943 
2.093.889 
1,301.826 
1.289.600 
2.679,184 

132  169 

1.058.910 

45  761 

376,530 
1.444,933 

153.593 
5,997,853 
1.617.947 

1«2,719 

3.072.316 

61.834 

313.767 
6,258,014 

345  506 
1.151,149 

328,808 
1  767.518 
2.235.523 

20?  905 

332.422 
1.655,980 

349.390 

762,704 

1,686,880 

60  705 

2  358.066 

Kansas 

1672,545 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

687,917 
215,739 
399,455 
447,040 
610,408 
31,639 

779.828 
352.411 
501.793 
470,019 
737,699 
212.267 

982,405 
617,702 
683.169 
583034 
994.514 
3976,34 
6.077 
606  526 
682044 

2,289.905 

1,656,388 

742.371 

Maryland 

Massacbusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

1.295  343 
3.693.310 
2,810,173 
2,075  708 

Mississippi 

136,631 
140,455 

375,651 
383.702 

1,79?  114 
3.293,335 

376.053 

Ilebraalta 

28,841 

6,857 

336,073 

672.035 

93.516 

3,880.735 

992,623 

1.192,214 

Nevada 

81,875 

New  Hampshire. . . 

New  Jersey 

Now  Mexico 

269,328 
320,823 

284.574 
373.306 

317,976 

489  555 

61.547 

3.097.394 

869.039 

430.5?2 

2.537.167 

327.301 

New  Yorlc 

Nort;h  Carolina.  .  . 
"North  Dalsota .... 

1,918,608 
737,987 

2,428.921 
753,419 

9  ; 13,614 

,'3,:;0:!.2S7 
636,Go» 

Ohio 

937.903 

1.619,467 

1,980,329 

2.339.511 

2,665.260 

3.198.062 

'  767,12. 

Oklahoma . .       .    . 

!,6.57.iJ5 

Oregon 

13,294 

2.311.786 

147.545 

668,507 

52,465 

2,906.215 

174.620 

703,708 

90.923 

3,521,951 

217  353 

705,606 

174.768 

4,282,891 

276,531 

995.577 

072.765 

Peuusylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . . . 
South  Dakota .... 

1.348,233 

97,199 

531,185 

1,724,033 
108,830 
694.398 

•.605,1  U 

595,986 

1.515.400 

5B2  765 

Tennessee 

Te.xas 

681,904 

829.210 

1.002.717 

212.592 

11,380 

314,120 

1,421,661 

1.109.801 

604.215 

40.273 

315,098 

1.596,318 

11,594 

i.258.520 

818,579 

86.786 

330  551 

1.225  163 

23  955 

442.014 

1,054.670 

9  118 

1,542,359 

1,591  749 

143.963 

332.280 

1.512  565 

75  116 

618  457 

1.315.497 

20  789 

2.184  789 
3,396  543 

Utah 

373,351 

Vermont 

280,652 
1,211,405 

291.948 
1.239,979 

355,956 

Virginia 

Washington 

2,061,612 
1,141,990 

West  Virginia 

1,221,119 

Wisconsin 

30.945 

305,391 

775.881 

2,333.860 

Wyomiug 

141.705 

Total 

12,866.020 

17,069,453 

23,191,876 

31,443,321 

38,553,371 

50,155,?83 

62,622,250 

75,994,575 

92,757,702 

•  Indian  Territory  merged  into  Oklahoma. 

Figures  for  Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachuaetts.  North  and  South  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wyom- 
ing, in  1910  column,  are  those  of  the  1915  Stale  censuses 

Population:  Census  op  1790— Connecticut.  237  946.  Delaware,  69,096,  Georgia.  82,648;  Kentucky. 
73,677;  Maine,  {96,540;  Maryland,  319.728,  Masssachusetta,  378.787.  New  Hampshire.  141.885;  New  Jersey, 
184,139;  New  York.  340,120;  North  Carolina,  393,751,  Penasylvania,  434.373,  Rhode  Island,  68.826;  South 
CaroUna,  249,073;  Tennes,see,  35,691;  Vermont,  85,425,  Virginia    747,010.     Total  U    S.  3,929.214. 

Population:  Census  of  1800 — Connecticut.  251.002.  Delaware,  64,273.  District  ol  Columbia,  14,093; 
Georgia,  162,686;  Indiana,  5,641;  Kentucky  220,955.  Maine  tl61.719;  Maryland.  341,548;  Massachusetts. 
<122,845;  Mississippi,  8,850;  New  Hampshire.  183  858;  New  Jersey.  211.149,  New  York,  589.051;  North 
Carolina,  478.103;  Ohio,  45,365;  Pennsylvania,  602,365;  Rhode  Island  69,122;  South  Carolina.  345.591; 
Tennessee.  105,602;  Vermont.  154.465:  Virginia.  880.200.     Total  U    S  .  6.308.483. 

Population:  CBNSua  of  1810 — Connecticut,  261  942:  Delaware.  72,674,  District  of  Columbia,  24,- 
023,  Georgia.  252.433;  Illinois.  12.282;  Indiana.  24.520;  Kentucky.  406.511;  Louisiana  76.566;  Maine  t 
2:28.705;  Maryland.  380,546;  Massachusetts,  472,040;  Michigan.  4.762;  Mis.sisslppi.  40,352;  Missouri,  20,846; 
New  Hampshire,  214.460,  New  Jersey  245.562.  New  York,  959.049;  North  Carolina,  555,500;  Ohio,  230,7o0; 
Pennsylvania,  810,091,  Rhode  Island.  76,931;  South  Carolina,  415,115;  Tenneaece.  261,727;  Vermont,  217,- 
895;  Virginia,  974.600.  Total  U.  S.,  7.239.881     J  Maine  a  part  ot  M.".ssachusetts  until  admitted  in  1820. 

Population.   1820 — Alabama,    127.901.   Arkansas.    14,255;   Connecticut.   276.148;   Delaware,   72,749 
District  of  Columbia,   32,039;   Georgia,   340.985:    Illinois.   55,162;   Indiana,   147,178;   Kentucky.   564,13f 
Louisiana.  152,923;  Maine,  298,269.  Maryland,  407,350;  Massachusetts.  623,1.59;  Michigan,  8,765;  Ml 
eissippi,  75,448;  Missouri.  66,557;  New  Hampshire.  244,022;  New  Jersey.  277,426;  New  York.  1^/2,11 
North  Carolina,  638,829;  Ohio,  581,295;  Pennsylvania.  1,047.507;  Rhode  Island,  83,016;  South  Carour 
502,741;  Tennessee,  422,771;  Vermont.  235,966.  Virginia    1,065.116      Total  U.  S.,  9,638,453. 
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578  Incorporated  Places  of  5,000  or  More  Inhabitants. 


INCORPORATED 


PLACES    OF    5,000    OR    MORE 

(According  to  the  1910  Census.), 


INHABITANTS. 


ALABAMA. 

Anniston 12,794 

Bessemer ....  10,864 

Birmingham.  132,685 

Dothan 7,01G 

Florence  ....  6,689 

Gadsden....  10,557 

HuntsviUe...  7,611 

Mobile 51,521 

Montgomery.  38.136 

New  Decatur  6,118 

Selraa 13,649 

Talladega.  .  .  6,854 

Tuscaloosa. . .  8,407 

ARIZONA. 

Biabee 9,019 

Douglas 6,437 

Globe 7,083 

Phoenix 11,134 

Prescott 5,092 

Tucson 13,193 

ARKANSAS 

Argenta 11,138 

Fort  Smith....  23.975 

Helena 8,772 

Hot  Springs. .  14,434 

Jonesboro. . .  7.123 

Little  Rock. .  45,941 

Paragould . . .  5,248 

Pine  Bluff...  15,J0r 

Texarkana. . .  5,655 

CALIFORNIA. 

.Mameda 23,383 

AUiambra.  .  .  5,021 

Baiicrsfleld.  .  12,727 

Borkeley....  JQAii 

Eureka 11,845 

Fresno 24,892 

Long  Beach...  17,809 

Los  Angeles...  319-,198 

MarysviUe...  5.430 

Napa 5,791 

Oakland 150,174 

Pasadena....  30i291 

Petahima ....  5.880 

Pomona 10,207 

Rcdlands 10,449 

Richmond . .  .  6,802 

Riverside 15,212 

Sacramento...  44,696 

S.  Bernardino  12,779 

San  Diego.  . .'  39,578 

S.  Francisco. .  416,912 

San  Jose 28,946 

S.  L.  Obispo. .  5,157 

San  Rafael. . .  5,934 

Santa  Ana 8,429 

Santa  B'bara.  11,659 

Santa  Cruz.  .  11,146 

Santa  Monica  7,847 

BantaRosa..  7,817 

Stockton....  23,253 

Vallejo 11,310 

COLORADO 

Boulder 9,539 

Canon  City..  5,162 

Col.  Springs..  29,078 

Cripple  Creek  6,206 

Denver 213,381 

Fort  Collins. .  8.210 

Gd.  Junction.  7,754 

Greeley 8,179 

Leadville 7,508 

Pueblo 44,395 

■"rlnldad 10,204 

CONNECTICUT. 

nsonia 15,152 

ranford 

(town) ....  6,047 

ridgeport. . .  102,054 

■istol(town)  13,502 
Bristol 

(bor'gh) . 9,527 


CONN'ICUT- 
Danbury 

(town) .... 

Danbury 
(city) . . . 

Derby 

E.  Hartford... 

Enfield 

Fairfield 

Greenwich . . . 

Groton 

Hamden 

Hartford .... 
Huntington... 
Killingly.  .  . . 
Manchester... 
Meriden 

(town) .... 

Meriden 
(city) . . . 
Middletown 

(town) .... 

Middlet'wn 
(city) . . . 
Naugatuck.  . 
New  Britain.. 
New  Haven.. 
New  London. 
New  Miltord. 
Norwalk 

(town) .... 

Norwalk 
(city) . . . 

S.  Norwalk 
(city) . . . 
Norwich 

(town) .... 

Norwich 
(city) . . . 
Orange 

(town) .... 

W.  Haven 
(bor'gh). 
Plainfield.... 
Plymouth.  .  . 
Putnam 

(town) .... 

:^utnam 
(city) . . . 
Rockviiie  (See 

Vernon) . 
Southington.. 
S.  Norwalk 

(.See  Nor- 
walk.) 

Stafford 

Stamford 

(town) .... 

Stamford 
(city) . . . 
Stonington. . . 
Stratford.... 
Torrington 

(town) .... 

Torrington 
(bor'gh) . 
Vernon 

(town)  .... 

Rockviiie 
(city) . . . 
Wallingford 

(town) .... 

Wallingf'd 
(bor'gh) . 
Waterbury. . . 
West  Haven 

(See  Or- 
ange). 
WUlimantlO 

(See  Wind- 
ham). 
Winchester 

(town) .... 

W I  n  s  t  e  d 
(bor'gh). 


—Con 
23.502 

20,234 
8,991 
8,138 
9,719 
6,134 

16,463 
6,495 
5,850 

98,915 
6,545 
6,564 

13,641 

32,066 
27,265 
20.749 

11,851 

12,722 

43,916 

133,605 

1<;,659 

5,010 

24.211 

6,954 

8.968 

28,219 

20,367 

11,272 

8,543 
6,719 
5,021 

7.280 

6,637 

6,516 


5,233 

28,836 

25,138 
9,151 
5,712 

16,840 

15,483 

9,087 

7,977 

11,155 

8,690 
73,141 


8,679 
7,754 


CONN'ICUT— Con 
Windham 

(town) 12.604 

Willlm'ntic 

(city) . .  .  11.230 
Winsted  (See 

Winch'st'r). 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington. .  87,411 

DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA. 

Washington..  331,069 

FLORIDA. 

Gainesville...      6,183 

Jacksonville..  57,699 

Key  West...  19,945 
Lake  City...      5,03r 

Miami 5,471 

Pensacola.  .  .  22,982 
St.  Augustine  5,494 
Tallahassee . .       5,018 

Tampa 37,782 

West  Tampa.      8,258 

GEORGIA. 

Albany 8,190 

Americas....      8,063 

Athens 14,913 

Atlanta 154,839 

Augusta 41,040 

Brunswick...  10,182 

Columbus.  . .  20,554 

Cordele 5,883 

Dal  ton 5,324 

Dublin 5,795 

Elberton 6,483 

Fitzgerald...  5.795 
Gainesville. . .       5.925 

Griffin 7,478 

La  Grange . . .       5,587 

Macon 40,665 

Marietta 5,949 

Newnan 5,548 

Rome 12  099 

Savannah.  .  .  65,064 
Thomasville..  6,727 
Valdosta....       7.656 

Waycross ....  14,485 

IDAHO. 

Boise 17,358 

Coeurd'Alene  7,291 
Lewiston.  .  .  .       6.043 

Pocatello 9,110 

Twin  Falls...       5,258 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton 17,528 

Aurora 29,807 

Beardstown..       6,107 

Belleville 21,122 

Belvidere 7,253 

Berwyn 5,841 

Bloominston.  25,768 
Blue  Island . .       8,043 

Cairo 14.548 

Canton 10,453 

Carbondale..       5,411 

Centralia 9,680 

Champaign..  12.421 
Charleston...      5.884 

Chicago 2,185,283 

Chicago  H'ts.  14,525 

Cicero 14,557 

Clinton 5,165 

CoUinsviUe.  .        7.478 

Danville 27,871 

Decatur 31,140 

De  Kalb 8,102 

Dixon 7,21b 

Duquoin.  .  . .       5,454 

E.  St.  Louis . .  58,547 
Edwardsville.      5,014 

Elgin 25.976 

Evanston  . . .. 24.978 


ILLINOIS— 

Confd. 

Forest  Park. . 

6,594 

Freeport.  .  .  . 

17,567 

Galesburg.  . . 

22, 08* 

Granite 

9,903 

Harrisburg. . . 

5,309 

Harvey 

7,227 

Herrin 

,6,861 

Jacksonville.. 

15,326 

Joliet 

34,670 

Kankakee.  . . 

13,986 

Kewanee. . . . 

9,307 

La  Grange. . . 

5,282 

La  Salle 

11,537 

Lincoln 

10,892 

Litchfield .... 

5,971 

Macomb. . . . 

5,774 

Madison.  . .  . 

5,046 

Marion 

7,093 

Mattoon.  .  . . 

11,455 

May  wood.  .  . 

8,033 

Moline 

24,199 

Monmouth.  . 

9,128 

Mt.  Carmel.. 

6,934 

Mt.  Vernon., 

-.  8,007 

Murphy  sboro 

7,485 

Oak  Park.... 

19,444 

Olney 

5,011 

Ottawa 

9,535 

Pana 

6,055 

Paris 

7,664 

Pekin 

9,897 

Peoria 

66,950 

Peru 

7,984 

Pontiac 

6.090 

Quincy 

36.587 

Rockf  ord .... 

45,401 

Rock  Island. . 

r.  24,335 

Springfield. . . 

51,678 

Spring  Valley 

7,035 

Staunton.. . . 

5,048 

Sterling 

7,467 

Streator 

14,253 

Taylorville. . . 

5,446 

Urb.ana 

8,245 

Waukegan . . . 

16,069 

INDIANA. 

Alexandria. . . 

5,096 

Anderson.... 

22,476 

Bedford 

8,716 

Bloomington. 

8,838 

Brazil 

9,340 

Clinton 

■  6,229 

Columbus.  .  . 

8,813 

Connersville.. 

7,738 

Crawf'dsville. 

9,.371 

East  Chicago 

19,098 

Elkhart 

19,282 

Elwood 

11,028 

Evansville. .. 

69,647 

Fort  Wayne. . 

63,933 

Frankfort.  .  . 

8,634 

Gary 

16,802 

Goshen 

8,514 

Greensburg . . 

5,420 

Hammond... 

20,925 

Hartford.  .  . . 

6,187 

Huntington... 

10,272 

Indianapolis.. 

233,650 

Jeffersonville. 

10.412 

Kokomo.  .  .  . 

17,010 

Lafayette. . . . 

20.0fil 

Laporte 

10.525 

Lebanon. . . . 

5.474 

Linton 

5,906 

Logansport. . 

19,050 

Madison 

6,934 

Marion 

19,359 

Michigan 

City 

19,027 

Mishawaka . . 

11,886 

Mt.  Vernon.. 

5,563 

Muncie 

24,005 

New  Albany.. 

20,629 

Newcastle.  . 

9,416 

INDIANA— C0J«'d. 

Noblesville. .  5,073 

Peru 10,910 

Portland....  5,139 

Princeton.  . .  6,448 

Richmond . . .  22,324 

Seymour.  .  . .  6,305 

Shelby  ville...  9,500 

South  Bend..  53,684 

Terre  Haute..  58,157 

Valparaiso . . .  6,987 

Vincennes,..  14,895 

Wabash 8,687 

Washington..  7,854 

Whiting 6,587 

IOWA. 

Boone 10,347 

Burlington...  24,324 

Cedar  Falls.  .  5,012 

Cedar  Rapids  32,811 

Centerville. . .  6.936 

Charles  City.  5,892 

Clinton 25,577 

CouncilBluffs  29,292 

Creston 6,924 

Davenport...  43,028 

Des  Moines..  86,368 

Dubuque ....  38,494 

Fort  Dodge..  15,543 

Fort  Madison  8,900 

Grinnell 5,036 

Iowa  City...  10,091 

Keokuk 14,008 

Marshallt'wn  13,374 

Mason  City...  11,230 

Muscatine...  16,178 

Oelwein 6,028 

Oskaloosa.  .  .  9,466 

Ottumwa....  22,012 

Sioux  City...  47.828 

Waterloo 26,693 

Webster  City  5,208 

KANSAS. 

Arkans's  City  7,508 

Atchison ....  15,429 

Chanute 9,272 

Coffey  ville...  12,687 

Emporia.  .  .  .  9,058 

Fort  Scott...  10,463 

Galena 6,09S 

Hutchinson . .  16,304 

Independence  10,480 

lola 9,032 

Junction ....  5,.5<)8 

Kansas  City..  82,o31 

Lawrence....  12,374 

Leavenworth.  39,363 

Manhattan. .  5,722 

Newton 7,862 

Ottawa 7,650 

Parsons 12,463 

Pittsburg ....  14,755 

Rosedale 5,960 

Sallna 9,688 

Topeka 43,684 

Wellington...  7,034 

Wichita 52,450 

Winfield 6,700 

KENTUCKY. 

Ashland 8,688 

Bellevue....  6,683 

Bowling  Gr'n  9,173 

Covington...  53,270 

Danville.  .  . .  5,420 

Dayton 6,979 

Frankfort.  .  .  10,465 

Henderson...  11.453 

Hopkinsville.  9,419 

Lexington...  35,099 

Louisville 223,928 

Mayfleld 5,916 

Maysville.  .  .  6,141 

Middlesboro.  7,305 

Newport:  .  ■ .  80,309 


Revised  State  totals  are  in  the  General  Population  Table,  elsewhere. 
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tENTUCKY— Con. 

)wen3boro. . .  16,011 

'aducah. .  . .  22,760 

Paris 5,859 

Richmond ...  6,340 

Winchester.  .  7,156 

LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria. . .  11,213 

Baton  Rouge.  14,897 

Crowley 5,099 

Houma 5,024 

Lafayette. . . .  6,392 

Lake  Charles.  11,440 

Monroe 10,20J 

Morgan  City.  5,477 

NewXberia.  .  7,499 

New  Orleans.  339,075 

Shreveport. . .  28,015 

MAINE. 

Auburn 15,0G4 

Augusta 13,211 

Bangor 24,803 

Bath 9,39G 

Biddetord.  .  .  17,079 

Brewer 5,667 

Bruns  wic'i 

(town) 6,621 

Brunswick 

(village)  5,341 

Calais 6,116 

Caribou 5,377 

Gardiner.  . . .  5.311 

Houlton 5,845 

Lewiston. .  . .  26,247 

Old  Town...  6,317 

Portland....  58,571 

Presque  Isle. .  5,179 

Rockland....  8,174 
R  u  m  f  o  r  d 

(town) 6,777 

Rum  ford 
Fal!.-5(  vil- 
lage )  . . . .  5,427 

Saeo 6,533 

Saulord 9,049 

Skowhegan.  .  5,3U 

S.Portland..  7,471 

Waterville . . .  11,458 

Westbrook...  8,281 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis...  8,609 

Baltimore.  .  .  558,485 

Cambridge. . .  6,407 

Cumberland..  21,839 

Frederick 10,411 

Fi-ostburg.  .  .  6,028 

Hagersiown. .  16,507 

Salisbury ....  6,690 
MASS'CHUSETTS. 

Abiugton. .. .  5,455 

Adams 13.02G 

Amesbury...  9,894 

Amherst.  ...  5.112 

Andover.  .  .  .  7,301 

Arlington....  11187 

Athol 8,536 

Attleboro . . . .  16,215 

Belmont.  .  .  .  5.542 

Beverly 18,650 

Blackstone. . .  5,648 

Bo.^ton 670,58t 

Braintree 8.066 

Brldgewater..  7,688 

Brockton 56,878 

Brookllne 27,792 

Cambridge...  104,839 

Chelmsford..  5,010 

Chelsea 32,452 

Chicopee 25,401 

Clinton 13,075 

Concord 6,421 

Danvers 9,407 

Dedham.  .  .  .  9,284 

Easthampton  8,524 

Easton 5,139 

Everett 33,484 

Fairhaven .  .  .-  5,122 

Fall  River.  .  .  119.295 


MASS'ETTS- 

—  Con. 

Fltchburg.  .  . 

37,826 

Fraraingham. 

12,948 

Franklin.  .  .  . 

5,641 

Gardner 

14,699 

Gloucester . . . 

24,396 

Grafton 

5,705 

G't  Bar'gton. 

Greenfield . . . 

i.\-f-- 

Haverhill 

44,iio 

Holyoke 

57,730 

Hudson 

6,743 

Hyde  Park. . . 

15,507 

Ipswich 

5,777 

lawrence. . .. 

85,892 

Leominster.  . 

17,580 

Lowell 

106,294 

Lynn 

89,336 

Maiden 

44,404 

Mansfield.  .  . 

5,183 

Marblehead. . 

7,338 

Marlboro.... 

14,579 

Maynard... . 

6,390 

Medford.  , . . 

23,150 

Melrose 

15,715 

Methuen. . . . 

11,448 

Middleborc 

8,214 

Milford 

13,055 

Milton 

7,924 

Montague. . . 

6,866 

Natick 

9,866 

Needham 

5,02fi 

New  Bedford. 

96,652 

Newbm-yport 

14,949 

Newton 

39,806 

North  Adams 

22,019 

North  An- 

dover  

5,529 

North    Attle- 

boro  

9,562 

Northampton 

19,431 

Northbrldge.. 

8,807 

Norwood .... 

',  '14 

Orange 

L.,2S2 

Palmer 

8,  .10 

Peabody .... 

:-  .21 

Pittsfleld 

3i.l?l 

Plymouth.  .  . 

12,141 

Quincy 

32,642 

Reading 

5,81!; 

Revere 

18,21'j 

Rockland .... 

6""- 

Salem 

43,1    ' 

Saugus 

8,0.*  !■ 

Somerville . . . 

77,236 

Southbrldge. . 

12,59-' 

Spencer 

6,740 

Springfield.. . 

88,926 

Stoneham.  .  . 

7,090 

Stoughton . . . 

6,316 

Swarapscott. . 

6,204 

Taunton.  .  .  . 

34,259 

Wakefield .  .  . 

11,404 

Waltham .... 

27,834 

Ware 

8,774 

Watertown.  . 

12,875 

Webster 

11,509 

AVellesiey 

5,413 

West  Spring- 

fleJd 

9,224 

Westboro.. .. 

5,446 

Westfleld .... 

16,044 

Weymouth.  . 

12,895 

Whitman .... 

7,293 

Winchendon . 

5,67f 

Winchester.  . 

9,309 

Winthrop. . .  . 

10,132 

Woburn 

15,308 

Worcester .  . . 

145,986 

^MICHIGAN. 

Adrian 

10,763 

Albion 

5,833 

Alpena 

12,706 

Ann  Arbor. . . 

14,817 

Battle  Greek . 

25,267 

Bay  City.  .  .  . 

45,166 

Benton    Har- 

bor   

9,185 

Boyne  City. . 

5,218 

Cadillac 

8.375 

MICH.— Confa. 

Cheboygan.  .  6,859 

Coldwater...  5,945 

Detroit 465,766 

Dowagiac. . .  5,C 

Eacauaba....  13.194 

Flint 38,650 

Grand  Haven  5,856 

Grand  R'pids  112,571 

Hancock 8,981 

Hillsdale 5,001 

Holland 10,490 

Houghton.  . .  5,113 

Ionia 5,030 

IronMount'n  9,216 

Iron  wood....  12,821 

Ishpemlng...  12,448 

Jackson 31,433 

Kalamazoo.  .  39.437 

Lansing 31,229 

Laurium.  .  .  .  8,537 

L'.i.dington . . .  9,132 

Manistee 12,381 

Marquette. . .  11,503 

Menominee..  10,507 

Monroe 6,893 

Mt.  Clemens.  7,707 

Muskegon...  24,062 

Negaunee.  .  .  8,460 

Niles 5,156 

Owosso 9,639 

Pontiac 14.532 

Port  Huron . .  18,863 

Saginaw 60,510 

St.  Joseph.  ..  5,936 
Sault     Ste 

Marie 12,615 

Three  Rivers.  5,072 

Traverse  City  12,115 

Wyandotte.  .  8,287 

Ypsllanti 6,230 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea . . .  6,192 

Austin 6,960 

Bemidji 5,099 

Brainerd....  8,526 

Chisholm....  7,684 

Cloquet 7,031 

Crookston...  7,559 

Duluth 78,446 

Eveleth 7,036 

Faribault 9,001 

Fergus  Falls..  6,887 

Hibbing 8,832 

Little  Falls. . .  6,078 

Mankato 10,365 

Minneapolis..  301,408 

NewUlm 5,648 

Owatonna...  5,658 

Red  Wing .  .  .  9,048 

Rochester.  .  .  7,844 

St.  Cloud....  10,600 

St.  Paul 214,744 

Stillwater 10,198 

Virginia 10,473 

Winona 18,583 

MISSISSIPPI. 

BUoxi 8,049 

Brookliaven..  5,293 

Columbus...  8,988 

Corinth 5,020 

Greenville...  9,610 

Greenwood .  .  5,836 

Gulf  port.  .  .  .  6,386 

Hattlesburg. .  11,733 

Jackson 21,262 

Laurel 8.465 

McComb 6,237 

Meridian....  23.285 

Natchez 11,791 

Vicksburg.  . .  20.814 

Yazoo 6,796 

MISSOURI, 
Brookneld . . .  5,749 
Cape   Girar- 
deau    8,475 

Carthage ....  9,483 

Chillicothe...  6,265 

Columbia....  9.662 


MISSOURI- 
Flat  River . . . 

Fulton 

Hannibal .... 
Independence 
Jefferson  City 

Joplln 

Kansas  City.. 
Klrksville.  . . 
Lexington.  . . 

Mexico 

Moberly.  .  .  . 

Nevada 

Poplar  Bluff.. 
St.  Charles. . . 
St.  Joseph.  . . 
St.  Louis.  .  . . 

Sedalia 

Springfield.. . 

Trenton 

Webb  City. . . 

Webster 

Groves .... 

Wellston .... 


■Con. 
6,112 

5,228 

18,341 

9,859 

11,850 

32,073 

248,381 

6,347 

5,242 

5,939 

10,923 

7,176 

6,916 

9,437 

77,403 

687,029 

17,822 

35.201 

5,656 

11,817 

7,080 
7,312 


MONTANA. 

Anaconda.  . .  10,134 

Billings 10,031 

Bozeman....  5,107 

Butte 39,165 

Great  Falls..  13,948 

Helena 12,515 

Kalispell ....  5,549 

Livingston. . .  5,359 

Missoula....  12,869 

NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice 9,356 

Columbus...  5,014 

Fairbury.  ...  5,291 

Fremont.  ...  8,718 

Grand  Island  10,326 

Hastings....  9,338 

Kearney.  .  .  .  6,202 

Lincoln 43,973 

Nebraska 

City 5,488 

Norfolk 6.025 

Omaha.  C' 124,096 

South  Omaha  26,259 

York 6,235 

NEVADA. 

Reno 10,867 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin 11,780 

Claremont . . .  7,529 

Concord 21,497 

Derry 5,123 

Dover 13,247 

Franklin.  .  .  .  6,132 

Keene 10,068 

Laconia 10,183 

Lebanon.  .  .  .  5,718 

Manchester...  70,063 

Nashua 26,005 

Portsmouth..  11,269 

Rochester.  .  .  8,868 

Somersworth.  6,704 

NEW   JERSEY. 

Asbury  Park.  10,150 

Atlantic  City  46,150 

Bayonne.  .  .  .  55,545 

Bloomfield. . .  15,070 

Bridgcton.  .  .  14,209 

Burlington...  .  8,336 

Camden 94,538 

Dover 7,468 

East  Orange..  34,371 

Elizabeth 73,409 

Englewood. . .  9,924 

Garfield 10,213 

Gloucester . . .  9,4«2 

Guttenberg . .  5,647 

H.ackensack. .  14,050 

Hammonton .  5,088 

Harrison....  14,498 

Hoboken 70,324 

Irvington . . . .  11,877 

Jersey  City.  .  287,779 

Kearny 18,659 


N.    JERSEY 
Long  Branch. 

Millville 

Montclair.  .  . 
Morristown... 

Newark 

New   Bruns- 

North  Pialh- 
fleld 

Nutley 

Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson   ... 

Perth  Amboy 

Philllpsburg.. 

Plainfield 

Princeton... . 

Rahway 

Red  Bank . . . 

Rldgewood.  . 

Roosevelt.  . . 

Rutherford.  . 

Salem 

Somerville . . . 

South  Amboy 

South  Orange 

Summit 

Trenton 

Union 

Vineland .... 

Westfield 

W.  Hoboken. 

W.  New  York 

West  Orange. 
NEW    MEX 

Albuquerque. 

Roswell 

Santa  Fe . ... 


-Con. 
13,293 
12,451 
21,550 
12,507 

347,469 

23,383 

6,117 

6,009 

29,630 

54,773 

125,600 

32,121 

13,903 

20,550 

5,136 

9,337 

7,398 

5,416 

5,78fi 

7,045 

6,614 

5,060 

7,007 

6,014 

7,500 

96,815 

21,023 

5,282 

6,420 

35,403 

13,560 

10,980 

ICO. 

11,020 

6,172 

5,073 


NEW    YORK. 

Albany ......  100,253 

Albion 5,016 

Amsterdam . .  31,267 

Auburn 34,668 

Batavia 11,613 

Binghamton..  48,443 

Buffalo 423,715 

Ciinandaigua.  7,217 

Catskill 5,296 

Colioes 24,709 

Corning 13,730 

Cortland....  11,504 

Dunkirk....  17,221 

Elmira 37,176 

Fredonia....  5,285 

Fulton 10,480 

Geneva 12,446 

Glens  Falls. . .  15,243 

Gloversville. .  20,642 

Havenstraw...  5,669 

Herkimer 7,520 

Hoosick  Falls  5,532 

Hornell 13,617 

Hud.soh 11,417 

Hudson  FalLs  5,189 

Uion 6,588 

Ithaca 14,802 

Jamestown.  .  31,297 

Johnstown...  10,447 

Kingston 25,908 

Lackawanna.  14,549 

Little  Falls. . .  12,273 

Lockport 17,97f 

Malone 6,46' 

Mamaroneck.  5,6' 

Matteawan . .  6,7 

Mech'nicsv'Ie  6,1 

Medina 5,t 

MIddletown..  15," 

Mt.  Vernon  . .  30. 

New  Rochelle  28 
New  York..  .4,76( 

Newark 

Newburgh ...  2 
Niagara  Falls  3 
North  Tarry- 
town  

North  Tona- 
wanda. . . . 


Revised  State  totals  are  in  the  General  Population  T^le,  elsewhere. 
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NEW  YORK— Con. 

Norwich.  .  . .  7,422 

Oedensburg. .  15,933 

O'ean 14,743 

Oneida 8,317 

Oneonta 9,491 

Ossining 11,480 

Oswego 23,368 

PeelisIUIl.  ...  15,245 

Plattsbiirg  . . .  11,138 

Port  Chester  12.809 

Port  Jcrvis. . .  9. 564 

PoushI;eepsie  27,936 

Rensselaer     .  10.711 

Rochester.  .  .  218,149 


Rome    20,497 

Sftliimanca. . .  5,792 
Saratoga 

SprlnRS....  12,693 

Bchenectady.  72,826 

Seneca  Falls..  6,588 

Solvay 5,139 

Syracuse....  137,249 

Tarrytown...  5,600 

Tonawanda...  8,290 

Troy 76,813 

mica 74,419 

Watertown.  .  26.730 

Watervliet...  15,074 

Wliite  Plains.  15,949 

Yonkera 79,803 

INC.   CAROLINA. 

Asheville 18,762 

Charlotte....  34,014 

Concord 8,715 

Durham 18,241 

E 1 1  za  be  t  ll 

City 

Fayetteville. 
Gastonia .... 
Goldsboro . . , 
Greensboro. , 
High  Point.. 

Kinston 

Newbern 


OHIO— Conltnued. 
East   Liver- 
pool      20,387 

Elyria 14,825 

Findlay 14,853 


8.412 
7,045 
5,759 
6jl07 
16,895 
9,525 
6,995 
9,961 
Raleigh 19,218 


Rocky  Mo'nt      8,051 

Salem 0,533 

Salisbury....       7.153 

Washington..  6,211 

Wilmington..  25,748 

Wilson 6,717 

Winston 17,167 

NO.    DAKOTA. 

Bismarck 5,443 

Devils  Lake. .       5,157 

Fargo 14,331 

Grand  Forks .  12,478 

Minot 6,188 

OHIO. 

Akron 69,067 

Alliance 15,083 


Ashland . 
Ashtabula. . . 

Athens 

Barberton. . . 

Bellaire 

Bellefontaine. 
Belle vue.  .  .  . 
Bowling  Gr'n 

Bucyrus 

Cambridge. . . 
"!anal  Dover . 

anton 

lillicothe .  . 

ncinnatl . . . 

rcleville.  . . 

>veland.  .  . 

luiTibus.  . . 
ineaut. .. . 
hocton , 


6,795 

i8,S. 

5,463 

9,410 

12,946 

8,238 

5,209 

5,222 

8,122 

11.327 

6,621 

60,217 

14,508 

363,591 

6,744 

560,663 

181,511 

8,319 

9,603 


ton 116,577 


ince. , . . 
ware . . . . 

hos 

Cleve- 

d 


7,327 
9,076 
6,038 

9,179 


Fostoria 9,597 

Fremont.  .  .  .  9,939 

Gallon 7,214 

Gallipolig....  5.56i) 

Greenville...  6,237 

Hamilton....  35,279 

Ironton...,.  13,147 

Jackson 5,468 

Kenton 7,185 

Lakewood...  15.181 

Lancaster...  13,093 

Lima 30,508 

Lorain 28,883 

Madlsonville.  5,193 

Mansfield...  20,768 

Marietta.  . . .  12,923 

Marion 18,232 

Martins  F'rry  9,133 

Massillon....  13,879 

Middletown..  13.152 

Mt.  Vernon..  9,087 

Nelsonville.  .  6,082 

NewPhila...  8.542 

Newark 25,404 


Newburg . . 

Niles 

Norwalk.  . 
Norwood . . 
Painesville. 

Piqua 13,388 

Portsmouth. .     23,481 
Ravenna.  . . . 
St.  Bernard. . 
St.  Marys.  . . 

Salem 

Sandusky... . 

Sidney 

Springfield. . . 
Steubenville.. 

Tiffin 

Toledo 168,497 

Troy 6,122 

Urbana 7,739 

Van  Wert 7,157 

Wapakoneta .      8.349 

Warren 11,081 

Washington 

Court  House 

Wellston .... 

Wellsville 

Wooster 

Xenia 

Youngs  town. 
ZanesvUle.  .  . 


5,813 
8.361 
7,858 
16.185 
5,501 


5,310 

5,002 

5.732 

8,943 

19,989 

6.607 

46,921 

22,391 

11,894 


PENNA.— Ccm. 


Ashland... . . 

Ashley 

Bangor 

Beaver  Falls.. 
Bellevue.  . . . 

Berwick 

Bethlehem.. . 

Blakely 

Bloonisbiirg. . 
Braddock... . 
Bradford .... 
Bristol. 


6,855 
5,601 
5,369 

12.191 
6,323 
5,357 

12,837 
5,315 
7,413 

19,357 

14,544 
9,256 


Butler , 20,728 


Carbondale. 

Carlisle 

Carnegie.  . . . 

Carrick 

Catasp.uqua.. 
Chambersb'g. 
Charleroi . 


17,040 
10,303 
10,009 
6,117 
5,250 
11,800 
9,615 


Chester 38,537 


Clearfield . 
Coaldale.  .  . 
Coatesville. . . 
Columbia. ..  . 
Connellsville. 
Conshoh'ck'n 
Coraopolis . . . 

Corry 

Danville. . . . 

Darby 

Dickson  City 
Donora. 


6  851 

5,154 

11,084 

11,454 

12,845 

7,480 

5,252 

5,991 

7,517 

6,305 

9.331 

8,174 


7,277 
6.875 
7,769 
6,136 
8,706 
79,066 
28,026 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ardmore.  .  . .  8,618 

Bartlesville. .  6,181 

Chickasha...  10,320 

Durant 5,330 

El  Reno 7,872 

Enid 13,799 

Guthrie 11,654 

Lawton 7,788 

McAlester...  12,954 

Muskogee.  . .  25,278 
O  klahoma 

City 64,205 

Sapulpa 8,283 

Shawnee. . . .  12,474 

Tulsa 18,182 

OREGON. 

Ashland 5,020 

Astoria 9,599 

Baker  City...  6,712 

Eugene 9,009 

Medford.  . .  .  8,840 

Portland....  207,214 

Salem 14,094 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown...     51,913 

Altoona 52,127 

Ambridge.  .  .       5,205 
Archbald 7,194 


Dubois 12,623 

Dunmore....  17,615 

Duquesne.  .  .  15,727 

Duryea 7,487 

E.  Conem'gh.  5.046 

E.  Pittsburgh  5.615 

Easton 28,523 

Edwardsville.  8,407 

Erie 66,525 

Etna 5,830 

Forest  City..  6,749 

Franklin....  9,767 

Freeland ....  6,197 

Gllberton....  5,401 

Glassport ....  5,540 
Great'r  Punx- 

sutawney...  9,058 

Greenabui-g . .  13,012 

Greenville...  5,909 

Hanover ....  7.057 

Harrisburg. . .  64,186 

Hazleton 25,452 

Homestead.  .  18,713 

Huntingdon..  6.861 

Indiana 5,749 

Jeannette. . . .  8,077 

Jersey  Shore..  5,381 

Johnstown...  65,482 

Juniata 5,285 

Kane 6,626 

Kingston....-  6,449 

Kuoxville. ...  6,651 

Lancaster.  . .  47,227 

Lansford.  ...  8.321 

LarksvlUe.  .  .  9.288 

Latrobe 8,777 

Lebanon....  19,240 

Lehighton...  6,316 

Lewiston....  8,166 

Lock  Haven..  7,772 

Luzerne 5,426 

M  c  K  e  e  a 

Rocks 14,70 


McKeesport.. 
M.  a  h  a  n  o 

City 

Meadville.  .  . 
Middletown.. 

Millvale 

Milton 

Minersville.  . 
Monessen.  .  . 
Monougahela 
Mt.  Carmel.. 
Mt.  Pleasant. 
Munhall.  .  .  . 


42,694 


15.936 

12,780 
5,374 
7,861 
7,461) 
7,240 

11,775 
7,598 

17,532 


PENNA. — Con. 
Nauticoke . . .  18,877 
New  Bright'n  8,329 
New  Castle. .  36,280 
New  Kensing- 
ton   7,707 

Norristown.  .  27,875 

No.  Braddock  11.824 

Northampton  8,729 

Oil  City 15,657 

Old  Forge.  .  .  11,324 

Olyphant 8,505 

Philadelphia .  1,549,008 

Phceni.xville..  10,743 

Pittsburgh. . .  533,905 

Pittston 16,267 

Plymouth.  .  .  16,996 

Pottstown...  15.599 

PottsviUe . . . .  20,236 

Rankin 6,042 

Reading 90,071 

Ridgway.  ...  5,408 

Rochester.  .  .  5,903 

St.  Clair 12,095 

St  Marys.  .  .  6,346 

Sayre 6,426 

Scottdale... .  5,456 

Scranton....  129,867 

Shamokln.  .  .  19,588 

Sharon 15,270 

Sharpsburg.  .  8,153 

Shenandoah..  25,774 

So.Bethleh'm  19,973 

South  Sharon  10,190 

Steelton 14,246 

Sunbury....  13,770 


S.  CAROLINA— Coa 
Rock  Hill....  7,2U 
Spartanburg.     17,511 

Sumter 8,105 

Union 5,623 

SO.  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen 
Huron. . . . 

Lead 

Mitchell... 
Sioux  Falls. 
Watertown 


Swlssvale . . 
Swoyersville.. 
Tamaqua. . . . 
Tarentum.  . . 

Taylor 

Throop 

TitusviUe .... 

Tyrone 

Union  town.  . 

Warren 

Washington, . 
Waynesboro.. 
West  Berwick 
Westchester. 
West  Pittston 
Wilkes-Barre. 
Wilkinsburg.. 
Willlamsport. 
Wilmerding... 
Windber.  . .  . 
Wlnton. 


7,381 

5,396 

9,462 

7,414 

9,060 

5,133 

8,533 

7,176 

13,344 

11,080 

18,778 

7,199 

5,512 

11,767 

6,848 

67,105 

18,924 

31,860 

6,133 

8.013 

5,280 


York 44,750 

RHODE  ISLAND 


Bristol 

Burrillvijle... 
Central  Falls. 
Coventry .... 
Cranston .... 
Cumberland.. 
E.  Providence 
Johnston. . . . 

Lincoln 

Newport.  .  .  . 
North  Provi- 
dence   

Pawtucket.. . 
Providence. . 
Kingstown 

Warren 

Warwick.  .. . 
Westerly.  . . . 
Woonsocket.. 


8,565 

7,878 

22,754 

5.848 

21.107 

10,107 

15,808 

5,935 

9,825 

27,149 

5,407 

51,622 

224,326 

5,176 

6,585 
26,629 

8,696 
38,125 


SO.  CAROLINA. 


Anderson . . . . 

Charleston. . . 

Columbia... . 

Florence.  .  .  . 

Georgetown. . 

Greenville. . . 

Greenwood.  . 
5,812J Newberry. .  . 
5,185|Orangeburg... 


9,654 

58,833 

26,319 

7,057 

5,530 

15,741 

6,614 

5,028 

5,906 


10,753 
5,791 
8,392 
6,5)5 

14,094 
7,010 

TENNESSEE. 

Bristol 7,148 

Chattanooga.  44.604 

Clarksville.. .  8,548 

Cleveland. . .  5,549 

Columbia....  5,754 

Jack.son 15,773 

Johnson  City  8,502 

Knoxville 36,346 

Memphis....  131,105 

Nashville....  110. .364 

Park  City. .  .  5,126 

TEXAS. 

Abilene 9,204 

Amarillo.  .  .  .  9,957 

Austin 29,860 

Beaumont...  20,64(1 

Brownsville...  10,511 

Brownwcod..  6,961 

Cleburne.  . . .  10,364 

Corp'sChrlstl  8,222 

Corsicana. . .  9,749 

Dallas 92,104 

Denison...,.  13,632 

El  Paso 39,279 

Ennis 5,669 

Fort  Worth..  73,312 

Gainesville...  7,624 

Galveston...  36,981 

Greenville...  8,850 

Hillsboro....  6,118 

Houston 78,800 

Houston 

Heights...  6,984 

Laredo 14,855 

Longvlew....  8,155 

Marshall.  . . .  11,452 

Orange 5,527 

Palestine. . . .  10,482 

Paris 11,269 

Port  Arthur. .  7,663 

San  Angelo.  .  10,321 

San  Antonio..  96,614 

Sherman.  .  . .  12,412 
Sulphur 

Springs....  5,1.51 

Taylor 5,314 

Temple 10.993 

Terrell 7,050 

Texarkana...  9,790 

Tyler 10.400 

Waco 26,435 

Waxahachle..  6,205 

Weatherlord.  5,074 

Wichita  Falls  8.200 

UTAH. 

Logan 

Ogden 

Provo 

Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT. 

Barre 10.731 

Bennington 

(town) 

Bennington 

(village). 

Brattloboro 

(town) .... 

Brattleboro 

(village). 

Burlington. . . 

Colchester . . . 

Montpelier.  . 


7,522 
25,588 

3,925 
92.771 


8,698 

6,211 

7,541 

6,517 

20,468 

6,450 

7,856 


evised  State  totals  are  in  the  General  Population  Table,  elsewhere. 
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VERMONT — Con 

Rockingham .  6,207 

Rutland 13,546 

Bt.  Albans...  6,381 
St.Johnsbury 

(town ) 8,098 

St.  Johns- 
bur.v 

(village)  6,693 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria. . .  15,329 

Bristol 6,247 

Charl  'lesviUo  6,765 

Clifton  Forge  5,718 

Danville 19,020 

Fred'icksburg  5,874 

Hampton ....  5.505 

Lynchburg. . .  29,494 

N'port  Newa.  20,205 

Norfolk 67,452 

Petersburg. . .  24.127 

Portsmouth..  33,190 

Richmond...  127,628 

Roanoke....  34.874 

Staunton....  10,604 

Suffolk 7,008 

Winchester.  .  5,864 


WASHINGTON. 

Aberdeen 13,6C0 

BelUngham..  24,298 

Centralia 7,311 

Everett 24,814 

Hoquiam....  8,171 

No.  Yakjma..  14.082 

Olympia 6.996 

Seattle 237,194 

Spokane 104,402 

Tacoma 83,743 

Vancouver. . .  9,300 

WaUa  Walla..  19,364 

WEST    VIRGINIA 


Bluefield.  . . 
Charleston. 
Clarksburg. 

Elkins 

Fairmont . . . 
Grafton. 


11.188 
22,990 
9,201 
5,260 
9,711 
7,563 

Huntington...  31,161 
Martiasburg .  10,698 
Morgauto\7n.  9.150 
Moundsville..  8,918 
Parkersburg..  17.842 
Wheeling....      41,641 


WISCONSIN. 

Antigo 7,196 

Appleton 16,773 

Ashland 11,594 

Baraboo 6.324 

Beaver  Dam .  6,758 

Belolt 15,125 

C  h  i  p  p  e  wa 

FaUa 8,893 

Eau  Claire...  18,310 

Fond  du  Lac.  18.797 

Grand  Rapids  6.521 

Green  Bay. . .  25,236 

JanesviUe 13,894 

Kenosha.  ...  21,371 

Lacrosse...  30.417 

Madison.  .  .  .  25,53) 

Manitowoc.  .  13,027 

Marinette.  . .  14,610 

Marshfleld...  5.783 

Menasha 6,081 

Menomonie...  5,036 

Merrill 8,689 

Milwaukee...  373.857 

Neenah 5,734 

Oconto 5,629 

Oshkosh 33,062 


WISCONSIN- 

Port.age 

Racine 

Rhinelander.. 

Sheboygan. . . 

So.  Milwau- 
kee   

Stevens 
Point 

Superior 

Watertown.  . 

Waukeslia . . . 

Wausau 

West  AUis..  . 


-Con 

5,440 
38,002 

5,637 
26,398 

6,092 

8,692 
40,384 

8,829 

8,740 
16,560 

6,645 


WYOMING. 

Cheyenne 11,320 

Laramie 8,237 

Rock  Springs.  5,778 

Sheridan 8,408 

PORTO  RICO. 

Aguadilla 6,135 

Areclbo 9,612 

Bayamon....  5,272 

Caguas 10,354 

Fajardo 6,086 


PORTO  RICO-Con. 

Giiayama. ...  8,321 

Humacao....  5.159 

Mayaguez...  16,563 

Ponce 35,005 

San  Juan....  48,716 

Yauco 6,589 

HAWAII. 

(District  means  elec- 
tion district.) 

Ewa  District.  14,627 
H  a  m  a  k  u  a 

District....  9,037 
Honolulu 

City 62,183 

Koloa  Dlst.  .  6.769 
M  a  k  a  w  ao 

District.  . .  8,855 

N.  Kilo  Dist.  12,941 
N.  Kohala 

District...  5.398 

Puna  Di.strict  6,834 

S.  Hilo  Dist...  9.604 

WalaluaDist.  6.770 

WailukuDiBt.  11,742 

Waimea  Dist.  8, 195 


Revised  State  totals  are  In  the  General  Population  Table,  elsewhere. 


WHITE    AND    ^3ECRO 

POPULATION    IN    CITIES    OF    UNITED 

(Based  on  the  1910  Census.) 

STATES. 

CiTiEa. 

All 
Clas.ses. 

Negro. 

Cities. 

All 
Classes. 

Nefe 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

100.253 
154.839 
558,485 
132,685 
670,585 
102,054 
423,715 
104,839 
2,185,283 
363,591 
560,663 
181,511 
116,577 
213,381 
465,766 
119,295 
112,571 
233,650 
267,779 
248,381 
319,198 
223,928 
106,294 
131,105 
373,857 
301,408 
110,364 
133.605 

1,037 

51,902 

84,749 

52,305 

13.564 

1.332 

1.773 

4.707 

44,103 

19,639 

8,448 

12,739 

4,842 

5,426 

5,7411 

355 1 

665i 

21,816 

5,960' 

23,566 

7,599 

40,522 

133 

52.441  i 

980' 

2,592 

36,523 

3.561 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Manhattan  Borough 

Bronx  Borough 

Brooklyn  Borough 

Queens  Borough 

339,075 
4,766,883 
•-;,  33 1.542 
130  ■180 
-,  •••t4.;i.'il 
28i,04i 
85,969 
347,469 
150,174 
124,096 
125,600 
1,549,008 
533,905 
207,214 
224,326 
127,628 
218,149 
687,029 
214,744 
416,912 
129,867 
237,194 
104,402 
137,249 
168,497 
331,069 
145.986 

89.262 
91,709 

Baltimore,  Md 

60,534 

Birmingham,  Ala 

4,117 

Boston,  Mass 

22.708 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

3  il»; 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Richmond  BorougU 

1  xij'y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Newark,  N.  J 

9,47S 

Chicago,  111 

Oakland,  Cal 

3,('r,.5 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  .... 

Omaha,  Neb 

4,426 

Cleveland,  Ohio ....'? 

Paterson,  N.J 

1,539 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

84,459 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

25,623 

Denver,  Col 

Portland,  Ore 

1,045 

Detroit,  Mich 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

5,316 

Fall  River,  Mass 

46,733 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

879 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

43,960 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

3,144 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

1,642 

567 

Seattle,  Wash 

2,296 

Spokane,  Wash 

723 

Memphifi,  Tenn 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1,124 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

1,877 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Washington,  D.  C 

Worcester,  Mass 

94,446 

NafihvUie,  Tenn 

1,241 

Now  Haven,  Ct 
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The  American  Forestry  Association, 


COUNTRIES    OF    THE    WORLD-POPULATION    AND    AREA. 


Countries. 


United  States  (Con 
I        tinental) 

Philippines 

Porto  Rico 

Hawaii 

Tutulla,  Samoa.. . 

Guam 

Abyssinia 

Afghanistan 

Albania 

Andorra 

Arabia 

Argentina 

Austro-Hung.  Emp.. 
Belgium 

Belgian  Congo.  .  . 

Bhutan 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Empire  .... 

Bulgaria 

Chile 

China  f 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark  (Continen- 
tal)   

land 

jenland 

est  Indies 

.^uminicai^  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Soudan 

France  (Continental) 

Algeria ... 

Tunis. .  .  T-:. .. .: . 

Madagascar 

Other  Colonies  in 
Africa 

Colonies  in  Asia 

Colonies  In  Am'ca 

Colonies  in  Oc'nia 
German   Empire   in 
Europe 

Alsace-Lorraine. . 

Anhalt 

Baden..". 

Bavaria 

Bremen 

Brunswick 

Hamburg 

Hesse 

Lippe 

LUbeck 

Mecklenburg 
Schwerin 

Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz 

Oldenburg.  .  . 

Prussia 

Reuss    (younger 
line) 

Reuss  (elder  line) 

Saxe-Altenburg. . 

Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha 

Saxe-Meiningen , 

Saxe-Weimar 

Saxony 

Schauraburg 
Llppe . 


102.826 

8,879 

1,223 

217 

7, 

12, 

8,000, 

6,000, 

825, 

6, 

3,500, 

7,740, 

50,000, 

7,571, 

15,000, 

250, 

2,520, 

22,992, 

437,947, 

4,750, 

5,000, 

413,000, 

5,472, 

427, 

2.406, 


Popu- 
lation. 


309 
,999 
,981 
,660 
,426 
,866 
000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
000 
396 
,000 
,387 
,000 
,000 
,538 
,937 
,432 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,604 
,604 
,117 


390, 

250, 

11. 

1,000, 

1,139, 

1260, 

11, 

900, 

20 

708 

3,292,' 

13,153, 

43,' 

292 

1.861, 

435 

18 

44. 


2,775,076 

85,118 

11,893 

32,786 

710,000 

1,500,000 

12,170,000 

3,000.000 

,39,601,509 

5,600,000 

1,900,000 

3,253,581 

19,995,000 

16,594,000 

400,000 

85,000 

66,715,000 

1,874,014 

331,128 

2,142,833 

6,887,291 

299,526 

494,339 

1,014,664 

1,282,051 

150,937 

116,599 

639,958 

106,442 

483,042 

40,165,219 

152,752 

72,769 

216,128 

257,177 

278,762 

417,149 

4,806,661 

46,652 


Square 
Mites. 


3,616 

115, 

3 

6, 


484 
026 
604 
449 
55 
210 
,000 
,000 
,000 
175 
,000 
196 
,034 
,373 
000 
,000 
195 
000 
712 
000 
100 
000 
278 
691 
164 


Capitals. 


15,388 

39,800 

46,740 

138 

19.325 

116,000 

400,000 

984.520 

207,054 

194,950 

51,000 

227,000 

3,948,981 

310,176 

35.222 

8.700 

208.780 

5.604 

888 

5.823 

29,292 

99 

1,418 

160 

2,996 

469 

115 


5,068 

1,131 

2,482 
134,616 

319 
122 
511 

764 

953 

1,397 

5,789 


Washington 
Manila 
San  Juan 
Honolulu 


Countries. 


Agana 

Ad  is  Ababa 

Kabul 

Durazzo 

Andorra 


Buenos  Ayres 

Viennat 

Brussels 

Boma 

Punakha 

La  Paz 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

London 

Sofia 

Santiago 

Peking 

Bogota 

San  Jose 

Havana 

Copenhagen 
Reykjavik 


San  Domingo 

Quito 

Cairo 

Khartoum 

Paris 

Algiers 

Tunis 

Antananarivo 


Berlin 

Strassburg 

Dessau 

Karlsruhe 

Munich 


Brunswick 


Darmstadt 
Detmold 


Schwerin 

Neu  Strelitz 

Oldenburg 

Berlin 

Gera 
Greiz 
Altenburg 

Gotha 
Meinlngen 
Weimar 
Dresden 


131  Biickeburg 


Popu- 
lation. 


German  Emp. — Con 
Schwarzburg-Ru- 

dolstadt. .  . 
Schwarzburg-Son- 

dershausen 

Waldeck 

WUrttemherg.  .  .  . 

{Colonies  in  Africa. 
Colonies  in  Asia.  . . 
Colonies  in  Pacific . 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Hayt! 

Honduras 

Italy  (Continental) . 

Eritrea 

Somaiiland 

Tripoli 

Japan 

Chosen  (Korea) .  . 

Other  Depend'cles 

Khiva 

Liberia 

Liechtenstein 

Luxemburg 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Mongolia 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netlierlands   (Contl 
nental) 

Borneo 

Celebes 

Java  and  Madura 

Other  Dutch  East 
Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Oman 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Poland 

Portugal.    Azores, 
Madeira  Island 

Colonies  in  Africa 

Colonies  in  Asia 

Roumania 

Russian  Empire .  . 

Salvador 

San  Marino 

Serbia 

Siam 

Siberia 

Spain  (Continental). 

Balearic   and    Ca- 
nary Islands.  .  . 

Colonies  in  Africa 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thibet 

Turkish  Empire.  .  .  . 

European  Turkey 

Asiatic  Turkey . .  . 
Union  of  S.  Africa.. 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Square 
Miles. 


100.702 

89,917 

61,707 

2,437,574 

13,419,500 

§168.900 

357.800 

5,000,000 

2,092,824 

2,030,000 

592,675 

35,598,000 

450,000 

350,000 

1,000.000 

53,696,858 

16,500,000 

3,610.441 

800,000 

2,060,000 

10,000 

268,000 

15,160,369 

20,000 

3.000.000 

520.00(1 

6,500,000 

4,000,000 

6,500,000 

1,250,000 

851,000 

30,098,008 

4,528,411 
439,466 
689,891 

2,459,000. 
750,008'' 
386,891 
800,000 

9,000,000 

4,500,000 
12,247,600 


363 
333 


5,957 

8,300 

950 

7,600 

175,137 

1,254 

10 

4 

6:oco 

10,377 
20,356, 


985 
000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
000 
,655 
,000 
000 
,900 
000 


758,512 

235,844 

5,680,000 

3,741,971 

3,000,000 

21,274,000 
1,892,000 

19,382,000 
7,086,000 
1,225,914 
2,811.046 


7,534 

931,460 

§200 

96.160 

46,522 

48,290 

10,200 

40,250 

110,623 

46,000 

140,000 

410,000 

147,655 

84,000 

26,611 

22,320 

41,000 

60 

999 

767,097 

8 

1,076,000 

5,650 

200,000 

54,000 

12,648 

284,000 

72,000 

50,400 

352,029 

288,016 

49,532 

124,129 

82,000 

49,532 

97,722 

628,000 

683.321 

49,018 

35.490 

823.334 

8,933 

54,000 

1,647.657 

7,2.55 

38 

34,000 

220.000 

1,831,»»2 

190,050 


Capitals. 


Rudolstadt 
Sond'shausen 


43.'*  Arolsen 


Stuttgart 


Athens 

Guatemala 

P'rt-au-Prince 

Tegucigalpa 

Rome 

.Asmara 

Mogadisho 

Tripoli 

Tokio 

Seoul 


4.747 

85,814 
172,876 

15,976 
463,200 
710.224 

11.000 
699,224 
473,100 

72,172 
393,976 


Khiva 
Monrovia 
Vaduz 
Litxeraburg 
City  of  Mexico 


Urga 

Cettinje  (e) 
Fez 
Khatmandu 

Amsterdam  0 


Menado 
Batavia 


Managua 

Chrisllania 

Muscat 

Panama 

Asuncion 

Teheran 

Lima 

Warsaw 

Lisbon 


Bucharest 
Petrograd 
San  Salvador 


(e) 
Bangkok 

Madrid 


Stockholm 
Berne 
Lhasa 
Consfntin'pio 


Pretoria 

Montevideo 

O.iracas 


Note — The   Danish   Islands   in   1917  came  under  possession,  by  purchase  for  §25,000,000,  of   the 
ted  States  and  have  been  renamed  the  Virgin  Islands. 


THE    AMERICAN     FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION. 

■ganlzed  1882.  Membership,  15,000.  Officers:  President — Charles  Lathrop  Pack.  Treasurer — 
•;.  Jenks.  Executive  Secretary — Percival  Sheldon  Ridsdale.  General  offices,  1410  H  Street  N.  W.< 
gton,  D.  C.  ' 
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JEWISH    POPULATION   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  AND  PRINCIPAL  AMER. 

ICAN   CITIES. 

(From  preliminary  data  now  being  collected  and  analyzed  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Statistics  and  Research  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  No.  31  Union  Square, 
New  York.     Samson  D.  Oppenheim,  J.  D.  Director.) 

Jewish  population  of  the  United  States,  3,000,000;  Jewish  population  of  New  York  State,  1,550,000; 
Jewteh  population  of  New  York  City,  1,450,000;  Chicago,  lU.,  250,000;  Philadelphia,  180,000;  Boston,  Mass., 
75,000;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  76,000;  Baltimore,  Md.,  60,000;  St.  Louis,  Mo..  50,000;  Newark,  N.  J.,  50,000,- 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  40,000;  "Detroit,  Mich.,  40,000;  Clucinuati,  Ohio,  30,000;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  30,000; 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  20,000;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  20,000;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  20,000. 

The  Jewish  population  of  other  American  cities  having  that  racial  element  in  quantity  Is  estimated  at 
follows:  Albany,  N.  Y.,  7,000;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  10,000;  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  10,000;  Chelsoa,  Mass.,  12,000;  Columbusi 
Ohio,  8,000;  Dallas,  Tex.,  8,000;  Denver,  Colo.,  12,000;  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  5,000;  Houston,  Tex.,  5,000; 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  10,000;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  12,500;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  12,000:  Louisville,  Ky.,  8,000;  Lynn 
Mass.,  7,500;  Washington.  D.  C,  8,000;  Worcester,  Mass.,  10,000;  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  5,000;  Youngstown,  O. 
5,000;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  15,000;  New  Haven,  Ct.,  20,000;  New  Orleans,  La.,  8,000;  Omaha,  Neb.,  10,000 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  6,000;  Paterson,  N.  J.,  15,000;  Perth  Amboy,  5,000;  Portland,  Ore.,  8,000;  Providence,  R.  L, 
15,000;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  15,000;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  10,000;  Salt  Lake  City,  5,000;  Savannah,  Ga.,  5,000;  Scran, 
ton.  Pa.,  7,500;  Springfield,  Mass.,  6,000;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  12,000;  Toledo,  Ohio,  7,500;  Trenton,  N.  J.,  6.000 


JEWS     IN     THE     WORLD. 

(Summarized  from  the  latest  editions  of  the  English  and  American  Jewish  Year  Boolcs.) 
Europe 9,986,447  1  Alrlca 380.865 1  Australasia. 

Asia 


JEWISH 

Algeria 

Argentina 10,000 

Australia 17.287 

Austria.  ..... .  1.31.'?.687 

Belgium 15,000 

Bosnia-Herze- 

govlua 12.169 

Bulgaria *67,650 

Canada 75,631 


19,415 


Luxemburg. 
Morocco, 
Norway. 
Palestine 

PppgJQ 

Poland.".'. 1,675.656 

Portugal 1 ,000 

Roumania 239,96/ 


1,270 
103,712 

1,045 

100,000 

29.500 


Rus.slan  Emp.  .  6,946,059 
Serbia *16.730 


499,679  1  America 3,094.3091      Grand  total 13,980.715 

POPULATION    IN   THE    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES   OF   THE    WORLD, 

65,000     Denmark 5,146 

Egypt 50.000 

France 100,000 

Germany 615,021 

Greece *88.300 

Holland 106,309 

Hungary 932,406 

India 20,980 

Italy 43,929 

*By  the  anquisition  of  new  territories,  as  the  result  of  the  wars  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  in  1912-13, 
the  number  of  the  Jewish  populatlen  of  Greece  has  been  immensely  Increased.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  the  vario\is  Balkan  states. 

t  In  1904  the  Jewish  population  of  Turkey  in  Europe  was  estimated  at  188,900.     Since  the  Baikal 
wars  it  has  been  reduced  to  80.000.  the  greater  portion  concentrated  in  Constantinople. — Jewish  Review. 

JEWISH  POPULATION  IN  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  CITIES 


Sp.iin. 

Sweden 

Switzerland..  .  . 
Turkey  in  Eur. 
United  Klngd.. 
United  Slates. 


4.000 

3,912 

19.023 

tso.ooo 

257,000 
3,012,141 


Aberdeen 105 

Aden 3,747 

Adrianople 17,000 

Alexandria 17,000 

Amsterdam 61,684 

Antwerp 4,500 

Athena 300 

Bagdad ,.  45,000 

Belfast 1,200 

Belgrade 3,500 

Ber.liGtoev *47,000 

Beriln 142,289 

Beyrout 5,000 

Bialystok 42,000 

Birmingham 5,500 

Blackburn 300 

Bombay 10,739 

Bordeaux 3,000 

Bradford 750 

Breslau 19,743 

Brest-Lltovsk 36,650 

Brighton 675 

Bristol 900 

Broussa 3,000 

Brussels 6,500 

Bucharest 43,274 

Budapest 203,687 

Buenos  Ayres. . .  .  30,000 

Bui'ton-on-Trent .  12 

Cairo 28,000 

Calcutta 1.889 

Cape  Town 6,800 

Cardiff 2,025 

Cologne 9,745 

Constantinople..  .  65,000 

Corfu 3,000 

Cork 400 

It     •  Total  population  53,000. 
5.000. 


Coventry 80 

Cracow 25,670 

Czernowltz 28,613 

Damascus 12,000 

Derby 122 

Dulilin 3,500 

Dudley 54 

Dundee 120 

Durban 1,250 

Dvlnsk 32,369 

Edinburgh 2,000 

Ekaterlnoslav 47.566 

EUzabethgrad.  . .  24,340 

Fez 11,000 

Frankfort-on- 

Main 23.552 

Furth 3,017 

Galatz 13,970 

Gateshead 130 

Glasgow 8,000 

Grodno 24,611 

Hamburg 17,949 

Hamilton  (Ont.)  .  1,760 

Hanley 315 

Hanover 4,540 

Homel t23,000 

Huddersfleld.  ...  50 

Hull 2,500 

Jaffa 8,.500 

.Tassy 35,000 

Jerusalem §48,400 

Johannesburg. . .  .  10,000 

Kherson 18;967 

Kiev 16,000 

Kishinev 50,000 

Konigsberg 3.975 


Kovno 40,369 

Leeds 25,000 

Leghorn 4,200 

I-eicester 270 

Leipzig R,171 

Lemberg 57,387 

Libau 9,700 

Lisbon 400 

Liverpool 7,000 

Lodz 150,000 

London  (Greater)  100,000 

Londonderry ....  50 

Lublin 22.495 

Lyons 2,636 

Madrid 30C( 

Manchester,  Eng.    30,010 

Marseilles 8,000 

Mayence 3,104 

Melbourne 5,200 

Merthyr  Tydvil..  300 

Mexico  City 500 

Middlesboro 600 

Minsk 49,957 

Mohilev 25,000 

Monastlr 6,000 

Montreal 35,307 

Munich 8,739 

Newcastle 3,000 

Nikolayev 16,000 

Northampton. ...  90 

Nottingham 750 

Nuremberg '   5,956 

Odessa 138,035 

Oldham 40 

Oxford 17 

Paris 60,000 


Petrograd 15,278 

Pinsk t22,00fl 

Plymouth 400 

Portsmouth,  Eng.  8O0 

Posen 5,988 

Prague 20,000 

Preston 93 

Riga 18,000 

Rome 10,000 

Rostov-on-Don..  15,000 

Salonica 90,008 

Sarajevo 4,000 

Sheffield 2,250 

Smyrna 25,003 

Sofia 10,713 

Southampton ....  60 

Southend 600 

Southport 325 

South  Shields 259 

Stockport 280 

Simderland 3,000 

Swansea 1,000 

Sydney 6,500 

Toronto 20,000 

Tunis 50,000 

Turin 5,100 

Venice 3,850 

Vienna 175,318 

Warsaw 298,137 

West  Hartlepool..  42 

Wilna 63,986 

Winnipeg 15,000 

Wolverhampton..  168 

Yarmouth.  ^ 5f 

Yoik 7 

Zhitomir 22.0' 


t  Total  population  36,846.     t  Total'population  27,938.    §  Total  populat 


BOTANICAL    SOCIETY    OF    AMERICA. 
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Jewish  National  Organizatioits  in  the  United  States. 


JEWISH     STUDENTS     IN     AMERICAN      COLLEGES. 

(From  the  1917-1918  American  Jewish  Year  Book.     Data  cover  1915-1916.) 


Name  of  College. 

Location. 

Total 
EnroUed. 

Jews 
Enrolled, 

Pet. 
Jews. 

Amherst 

A  mherst.  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

430 

758 
1,114 
2,635 
9,484 
7,652 
5,416 
1,468 
1,873 
5,228 
6,427 

649 
1,445 

775 
1.269 
6,284 
8,428 
5,293 
5,822 
8,069 
1,615 

460 
1,725 
2,434 

494 
1,125 
1,512 

504 
3,260 

14 

209 

44 

154 

8,061 

1,204 

435 

48 

19 

402 

379 

100 

34 

28 

25 

437 

1,768 

273 

106 

664 

39 

39 

56 

66 

26 

24 

49 

9 

165 

3.2 

27.5 

3.9 

5.8 

85  0 

Brooidyn  Polytechnic  Institute 

Brown ('- •••• 

Providence,  R.  I 

Cincinnati   Ohio  . . . 

Cincinnati , 

College  of  City  of  New  York , 

New  York  City 

Columbia ••• 

New  York  Citv    .  . 

15.7 
8.0 
3.2 
1  0 

CorneU 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Hanover,  N.  Y 

Dartmouth ^ 

Georgia ; . . 

Harvard 

Cambridge,  Mass 

7  7 

IlUnols 

Urbana.  Ill 

6  8 

JohDQ  Hopkins 

Baltimore,  Md 

10  3 

Kentuclcy 

Lexincton   Kv      

2  3 

Lehigh 

So   Bethleliem.  Pa.. 

3  C 

Maine ., 

Orono,  Me 

1  9 

M  Ichlgan 

6  9 

New  York  University 

New  York  City. ......  i . . 

20  9 

Northwestern  Uoiversity 

Evanston,  111    

6  0 

1  8 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

7.0 

Princeton      

Princeton,  N.  J 

2.4 

Rutgers  College 

New  Brunswick,  N.  Jf 

Northampton,  Mass 

Austin,  Texas 

8.4 

3.2 

Texas 

2.7 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

5.2 

Vassar 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Wellesley,  Mass 

2.1 

Wellesley 

3.2 

Wesleyan  University 

Middletown,  Conn 

1.7 

New  Haven,  Conn 

6.0 

JEWISH     NATIONAL     ORGANIZATIONS     IN     THE     UNITED 

(From  the  1917-18  American  Jewish  Year  Book.) 


STATES. 


Name  op  Organization. 


Date  of 
Organization. 


Office. 


Alliance  Israelite  Universelle 

American  Jewish  Committee 

American  Jewish  Historical  Society 

Baron  De  Hirsch  Fund 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 

Council  of  Y.  M.  H.  and  Kindred  Associations. . 

Eastern  Council  of  Reform 

Federated  Zionist  Societies  of  the  Middle  West. 

Federation  of  American  Zionists 

Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers  of  America 

Federation  of  Oriental  Jews  of  America 

Federation  of  Roumanian  Jews  of  America 

Hadassah,  The  Women's  Zionist  Organization ... 
Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Soc.  of  America 

Hebrew  Union  College ■ 

Independent  Order  of  B'Nal  B'rith 

Independent  Order  Brlth  Abraham 

Independent  Order  Brlth  Sholom 

Independent  Order  Sons  of  Israel 

Independent  Order  Sons  of  Benjamin 

Independent  Order  Sons  of  Israel 

Jewish  Academicians  of  America 

Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society 

Jewish  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Jewish  Chautauqua  Society 

Jewish  Consumptives  Relief  Society 

Jewisli  Publication  Society  of  America , 

Jewish  Socialist  Federation  of  America 

Jewish  Socialist  Labor  Party  Poale  Zion 

Jewish  Soc'list  Organizat'n  Young  Poale-Zloa  of  Amer. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 

The  Mizrahl  of  America 

National  Association  of  Jewish  Social  Workers 

National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities  in  tlie  U.  S. . 

Niitional  Fe(feratlon  of  Temple  Sisterhoods 

■Jational  Jewisli  Hospital  for  Consumptives 

National  Jewish  Immigration  Council 

Utional  Union  of  Jewish  Sheltering  Societies 

der  Brlth  Abraham 

der  Knights  of  Joseph ; . . 

Tau  Pi  Fraternity 

gressive  Order  of  the  West 

■>u  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 

■)n  of  Jewish  Federations  of  America 

-n  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  America . 

^d  Orthodox  Rabbis  of  America 

!d  Synagogue  of  America 


May 1860 


Nov 

11, 

1006 

1892 

Feb. 

9, 

1H91 

July 

9, 

1899 

Nov 

1913 

April  22, 

1912 

Oct. 

25, 

I89K 

1897 

Jan. 

20, 

1909 

1912 

Mar 

8, 

1908 

1912 

ISSfl 

Nov. 

1, 

1843 

Feb. 

7, 

1887 

Feb, 

25, 

1905 

Jan. 

IH, 

1849 

Dec. 

23. 

1877 

May  29, 

1913 

Aug. 

21, 

191(i 

Jan. 

23, 

1900 

Mar 

20, 

1910 

April  29, 

1K!)3 

Jan. 

2, 

1904 

June 

2. 

1888 

Aug. 

2, 

1912 

Dec. 

1905 

Aprl 

... 

1915 

1836 

June 

5, 

1912 

1908 

1899 

Jan. 

22, 

1913 

Deo. 

10. 

1899 

Mar 

5, 

1911 

July 

30, 

1911 

June 

12. 

1859 

Feb. 

14, 

1896 

Jan. 

1908 

Feb. 

13, 

1896 

1873 

Feb. 

1917 

June 

8, 

1898 

1902 

Feb. 

23, 

1913 

ISO  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

31  Union  Square,  New  York. 

38  Park  Row,  New  York. 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 
Euclid  Avenue  Temple,  Cleveland,  O. 

31  Union  Square,  New  York. 
1093  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn. 
1613  Ashland  Blk.,  Chicago,  111. 

44  East  23d  St.„  New  York. 
174  Second  Ave.,  New  York. 
356  Second  Ave.,  New  York. 

42  7th  St.,  New  York. 

44  East  23d  St.,  New  York. 
229  East  Broadway,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  O. 
1228  Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

37  7th  St.,  New  York. 
512  South  5th  St.,  PhUadelphla. 

21  West  124th  St.,  New  York. 
953  Third  Ave.,  New  York. 

47  Mt.  Vernon,  Boston. 
125  East  85th  St..  New  ifork. 

174  Second  Ave.,  New  Yorx. 
356  Second  Ave.,  New  York. 

21  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Denver,  Col. 
1201  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia. 

175  East  Broadway,  New  York. 
266  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

196  East  Broadway,  New  York. 
531  West  123d  St.,  New  York. 

86B  Orchard  St.,  New  York. 
356  Second  Ave.,  New  York. 
411  West  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 

24  Carew  Building,  Cincinnati,  O. 
3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Col. 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 
229  East  Broadway,  New  York. 
266  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
311  Soc.  for  Savings  Banlt,  Cleveland. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

406  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
125  East  8Sth  St.,  New  York. 
222  Henry  St.,  New  York. 
531  West  123d  St.,  New  York. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  BIRTH  RATE  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  Federal  Cpngus  Bureau  has  gathered  the  following  data  showing  the  births  and  deaths  In  the 
registration  area  cities  in  the  Empire  State  in  the  first  full  year  of  the  European  war. 


ABEA. 


NEW    YOKK. 

Registration  cities  (total). 

White 

Colored 


Albany 

Anisterdam 

Auburn 

Batavia 

Bingham  ton 

Buffalo. 

Cohoes 

Corning 

Cortland 

Dunkirli 

Elmira 

Fulton 

Geneva 

Glene  Falls 

GloversviUe 

Horneil 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnstown 

Kingston 

liacliawanna.' 

Little  Falls 

Locliport 

Mlddletown 

Moiuit  Vernon 

New  Rochelle 

New  Yorli  (total) 

Bronx  Borough 

Brooldyn  Borough. . . 

Manhattan  Borough . 

Queens  Borough 

Riclimond  Borough.. 
White 

Bron.x  Borough 

BroQlilyn  Borough.. . 

Manhattan  Borougli. 

Queens  Borough .... 

Richmond  Borough.. 
Colored 

Bronx  Borough 

Brooltiyn  Borough. . . 

Manhattan  Borough. 

Queens  Borough 

Richmond  Borough.. 

Newburgh 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda 

Ogdensburg 

Clean 

Ossining 

Oswego 

Peekslilll 

Plattsburg 

Port  Cliester 

Poughkeepsie 

Renaselaer 

Rochester 

Rome 

Saratoga  Springs 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Watertown 

Watervllet 

White  Plains 

Yonkeis 


Calendar  Yeah, 

1915. 

Population 

Rate  per  1,000 

Deaths 
of  Infants 

Deatha  <rf 

Estimated 

Population. 

Infants 

as  of  July  1, 
1915. 

Number  of 
Births. 

Under  1 

Yr.  of  Aga 

Per    l.OOO 

Births. 

Births 
(Living). 

Deaths. 

Under 
1  Year 
of  Age. 

7,699,556 

194,999 

25.3 

14.3 

19,827 

102 

7,502,745 

191,981 

25.4 

14.1 

19,230 

100 

136,811 

3,018 

22.1 

23.7 

597 

198 

103,580 

2,236 

21.6 

20.0 

271 

121 

36,163 

994 

27.5 

13.6 

116 

117 

36,947 

748 

20.2 

16.2 

100 

134 

13,105 

365 

27.9 

17.7 

39 

107 

63,082 

1,377 

25.9 

20.1 

183 

133 

461,335 

12,632 

27.4 

14.9 

1,364 

108 

25,130 

573 

22.8 

15.4 

77 

134 

15,130 

268 

17.7 

13.5 

35 

131 

12,817 

296 

23.1 

15.4 

27 

91 

20,175 

511 

25.3 

10.6 

35 

68 

37,968 

844 

22.2 

17.8 

95 

113 

11,678 

298 

25.5 

16.6 

36 

121 

13,507 

330 

24.4 

15.4 

24. 

-     73 

16,628 

309 

18.0 

17.3 

31 

100 

21.850 

392 

17.9 

12.6 

31 

79 

14,513 

271 

18.7 

14.7 

16 

59 

12,512 

359 

28.7 

17.3 

34 

95 

15,679 

339 

21.6 

16.4 

26 

77 

35,729 

847 

23.7 

12.2 

56 

66 

10,614 

182 

17.1 

12.4 

19 

104 

26,632 

493 

18.5 

18.6 

47 

95 

15,756 

712 

45.2 

24.2 

267 

375 

13,269 

469 

35.3 

16.9 

47 

100 

19,730 

331 

16.8 

13.6 

32 

97 

15,730 

275 

17.5 

24.3 

16 

58 

36,028 

936 

26.0 

11.5 

78 

83 

36,326 

723 

19.9 

11.4 

73 

101 

5.468,190 

140.177 

25.6 

13.9 

13,850 

99 

552,537 

15,956 

28.9 

13.7 

1,288 

81 

1,881,065 

48,292 

25.7 

13.9 

4,510 

93 

2,585,470 

64,455 

24.9 

14.0 

6,853 

106 

353,156 

9,170 

26.0 

13.9 

947 

103 

95,962 

2,304 

24.0 

15.8 

252 

109 

6,354,428 

137,591 

25.7 

13.7 

13,333 

97 

547,285 

15,854 

29.0 

13.6 

1,271 

80 

1,854,990 

47,738 

25.7 

13.7 

4,379 

92 

2.507,938 

62,621 

25.0 

13.7 

6,502 

104 

349,495 

9,102 

26.0 

13.7 

931 

102 

94,720 

2,276 

24.0 

15.8 

250 

110 

113,762 

2,586 

22.7 

23.7 

517 

200 

5,252 

102 

19.4 

23.6 

17 

167 

26,075 

554 

21.2 

26.8 

131 

236 

77,532 

1,834 

23.7 

22.4 

351 

i^i 

3,661 

68 

18.6 

30.9 

16 

235 

1,242 

28 

22.5 

19.3 

2 

71 

29,313 

553 

.       18.9 

16.2 

61 

110 

36,240 

1,360 

37.5 

16.0 

167 

123 

13,476 

402 

29.8 

12.3 

40 

100 

16,591 

363 

21.9 

26.1 

55 

152 

16,321 

496 

30.4 

14.6 

44 

89 

13,348 

204 

15.3 

13.0 

20 

98 

23,983 

548 

22.8 

15.0 

79 

128 

18,028 

334 

18.5 

14.3 

34 

102 

12,583 

229 

18.2 

16.0 

38 

166 

15,639 

452 

28.9 

13.7 

61 

113 

29,994 

753 

2,';.l 

17  0 

74 

98 

11,102 

147 

13.2 

13.9 

16 

109 

250,747 

6,768 

27.0 

13.9 

568 

84 

23.215 

5S9 

25.4 

23.6 

79 

}?^ 

13,803 

263 

19.1 

23.4 

29 

110 

95,265 

2,082 

21.9 

10.7 

199 

96 

152,534 

3,536 

23.2 

13.2 

347 

98 

77,738 

1,445 

18.6 

19.7 

175 

121 

83,876 

2,413 

28.8 

17.0 

301 

125 

29,384 

555 

18.9 

14.6 

75 

135 

15,470 

251 

16.2 

15.7 

48 

191 

20.194 

499 

24.7 

12.9 

41 

82 

96.610 

2,470 

25.6 

11.6 

270 

lOP 
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A  Study  of  American  Birth  Statistics. 


A     STUDY     OF    AME-RICAN     BIRTH     STAtlSTICS. 

(From  a  special  analysis  of  the  1915  returns  ot  Vital  Statistics  in  the  six  New  England  States,  New  YorJ^ 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  the  District  of  Columt)ia.) 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births,  the  number  of  deaths  under  1  year  of  age,  infant  mortall 
ty,  estimated  population,  and  the  birth  and  death  rates  per  1,000  population,  for  1915,  lor  the  registraticc 
area  and  the  registration  States: 


'   AREA. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Number 

or 

Births. 

Rate  per  1,000 
Population. 

Death.s 
Under 
1  Year. 

Deaths  Un- 
der 1  Yeat 
per  1,000 
Births. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

SUMMARY. 

The  registration  area  (total) 

White 

31,150,803 

30,549,982 

600,821 

776,304 

763,899 

12,405 

24.9 
25.0 
20.6 

14.0 
13.8 
22.9 

77,572 

75,324 

2,248 

100 
99 

Colored 

181 

Cities   in  the    registration    area* 
(total) 

18,646,344 

18,169,814 

476,530 

12,504,459 

12,380,168 

124,291 

481,496 

471,144 

10,362 

294,808 

292,755 

2,053 

25.8 
25.9 
21.7 

23.6 
23.6 
16.5 

14.5 
14.3 
23.6 

13.3 
13.2 
20.5 

49,742 

47,868 

1.874 

27,830 

27,456 

374 

103 

•WTiite 

Colored 

102 
181 

Rural  part  of  the  registration  area 
(total) 

94 

White 

94 

Colored 

182 

Registration  States. — 
Connecticut  (total) 

1,223,583 

1,207,797 

15,786 

767,638 

765,189 

2,449 

3,662,339 

3,617,733 

44,606 

3,015,442 

2,989,195 

26,247 

2,246.761 

2,229,159 

17,602 

440,584 

439,987 

597 

10,086,568 

9,921,466 

165.102 

8,383,992 

8,167.105 

216,887 

602,765 

592,324 

10,441 

362,452 

360,377 

2,075 

32,627 

32,286 

341 

16,193 

16,175 

18 

93,198 

92,202 

990 

80,576 

.  80,107 

469 

55,121 

54,847 

274 

10,002 

9,990 

12 

241,836 

238,339 

3,497 

217,979 

213,610 

4,369 

13,905 

13,695 

210 

7,840 

7,834 

6 

26.7 
26.7 
21.6 
21.1 
21.1 

7.3 
25.4 
25.5 
22.3 
26.7 
26.8 
17.9 
24.5 
24.6 
15.6 
22.7 
22.7 
20.1 
24.0 
24.0 
21.2 
26.0 
26.2 
20.1 
23.1 
23.1 
20.1 
21.6 
21.7 

2.9 

14.9 
14.8 
25.5 
15.6 
15.6 

8.2 
14.5 
14.4 
21.7 
13.4 
13.3 
23.2 
10.1 
10.0 
22.4 
16.1 
16.1 
16.8 
14.6 
14.4 
23.1 
13.8 
13.5 
21.6 
14.8 
14.6 
25.2 
14  7 
14.8 

2.4 

3,494 

3,435 

59 

1,706 

1,705 

1 

9,414 

9,252 

162 

6,930 

6,855 

75 

3,871 

3,820 

51 

1,096 

1,095 

1 

24,004 

23,337 

667 

23,933 

23,127 

806 

1,673 

1,030 

43 

670 

670 

107 

White 

Colored 

106 
173 

Maine  (total) 

105 

White 

105 

Colored 

^Massachusetts  (total) 

56 
101 

White 

100 

Colored 

163 

Michigan  (total) 

86 

White 

86 

Colored 

Minnesota  <totnl) 

160 
70 

White 

70 

Colored ....          

186 

New  Hampshire  (total) 

110 

White ■. 

110 

Colored 

83 

New  Yorl£  (total) 

99 

White 

98 

Colored 

Pennsylvania  (total) 

191 
110 

White 

108 

184 

Rhode  Island  (total) 

120 

White 

119 

Colored 

205 

Vermont  (total) 

85 

Wliite 

86 

Colored 

♦Includes  District  of  Columbia. 


In  the  birth-registration  area  there  were  96  cities  and  towns  having,  at  the  last  census  (1910),  25,000 
inhabitants  or  more.  Of  these,  there  were  only  three — Kingston  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Norristown,  Pa. — 
in  which  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  in  1915,  and  in  each  case  the  excess  was  small,  being  greatest — 1.1 
per  1,000  population — for  Troy,  in  which  place  there  is  an  infant  home,  while  in  Norristown  there  is  an  in- 
sane asylum. 

The  five  showing  the  highest  birth  rates  are:  Detroit,  Mich.,  37.9;  Chicopee,  Mass.,  37.6;  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  37.5;  New  Britain,  Ct.,  36.4;  and  Chelsea,  Mass.,  34.5.  The  death  rates  for  these  citiea 
— Detroit,  15.7;  Chicopee,  14.7;  Niagara  Falls,  16;  New  Britain,  11;  and  Chelsea,  14.3 — were,  with 
the  single  exception  of  that  for  New  Britain,  higher  than  the  average  for  the  birth-registration  area,  but 
were  far  below  the  maximum  death  rate  shown  tor  cities  in  this  group.  The  lowest  five  birth  rates  appeas 
lor  Brooitllne,  Mass.,  12.7;  Yori?,  Pa.,  17.5;  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  18.2;  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  18.5;  and  Troy,  N.  Y, 
18.6.     The  death  rates  for  the  first  two  places  were  lower  than  the  average  for  the  registration  area. 

There  were  154  cities  in  the  birth-registration  area  having  a  population  between  10,000  and  25,000  la 
1910.  The  five  cities  showing  the  highest  birth  rates  were:  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  49:  Lackawanna,  N.  Y., 
45.2;  Old  Forge,  Pa.,  44.1;  Braddock,  Pa.,  40.5;  and  Monessen,  Pa.,  38.4.  The  lowest  five  birth  rates  appeal 
for  Stillwater,  Minn.,  12.5:  CranstoiK  R.  I.,  12.9:  Rensselaer.  N.  Y.,  13.2;  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  13.6;  and 
Ossining,  N.  Y..  15.3. 

BIRTHS  AMONG  THE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  POPULATION. 


AREA. 

1915. 

1910. 

AREA. 

1915. 

1910. 

Per  cent.* 

Per  cent.t 

Per  cent.* 

Per  cent.t 

innecticut 

61.63 
27.24 
57.62 
32.61 
28.79 

46.36 
21.89 
48.87 
•    26.45 
33.99 

New  Hampshire 

43.26 
54.24 
38.10 
57.73 
24.03 

32.69 

line 

42.71 

isachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

27.77 

tgan 

Rhode  Island 

49.94 

u.^.5ota 

Vermont 

18.11 

*  Foreign-born  mothers  to  total  white  mothers, 
s  married  females,  15  to  44. 


t  Foreign-born  married  females,   15  tr  44,  to  totS 
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CRUDE  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(From  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.) 
The  figures,  by  montlis  represent  barrels  of  42  gallons  each. 


1917. 


January .  . 
February. 

Marcli 

April 


23,728,700 
22,830,000 
24,439,742 
23,905.224 


May. .  . 
.June. .  . 
July.... 
August. 


24.931,923 
26,145,931 
27,693,457 
28,489,199 


September. 
October 


Total. 


29,440,421 
29,864,533 


261,469,130 


This  is  equivalent  to  10,981,674,354  gallons.     The  figures  as  to  marlteted  production  in  1917  will  not 
be  collected  until  1918.     The  term  "marketed  production,"  as  used  in  the  following  tables,  gathered  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  does  not  give  an  accurate  clue  to  the  actual  production,  on  account  of 
including  stocic  left  over  from  the  preceding  year. 
PETROLEUM  MARKETED  IN   UNITED  STATES  AND  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED. 


MARKETEI! 

PRODUCTION. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Barrels  of 
42  Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Mineral. 

Crude.* 

Mineral,  Refined  or  Man- 
ufactured;       Naphtha, 
Benzine.  Ga.soline,  Etc. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

1906 

126.493,936 
209,557,248 
220,449,391 
222,935.044 
248,446,230 
265,762,. 535 
281,104,104 
300,767,158 

5,312,745,312 

8,801,404,416 

9,258,874,422 

9,363,271,848 

10,434,741,660 

11,162,026,470 

11,806,372,308 

12,623,220,636 

148.045.315 
180,111,166 
201,843,355 
188.711,420 
194,469,634 
124.735,553 
158,263,009 
172,027,903 

57,731,226 
5,404,253 
6,165,403 
6.770.484 
8,448.294 
4.958,.83S 
4,282,827 
7,029,923 

27,544,939 
100,69.5,382 
137,294,606 
186,000,094 
188,043,379 
209,692,655 
281.609,081 
356,870,283 

32,488.401 

1910 

8,407,102 

1911 

11,482,761 

1912 

20,4.59,378 

1913 

28,091,608 

1914 

25,288,414 

1915 

33,885,047 

1916 

68,660,881 

*  Including  all  natural  oils, 

without  regard  to  gravity. 

Exports. 

Mineral,  Refined  or  Manufactured. 

Residuum.t 

Year. 

Illuminating. 

Lubricating  (Heavy 
Paraffin,  Etc.). 

Total  Exports. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallon.s. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

190G. . 
191Q    . 
1911, . 
1912.  . 
1913. . 
1914. . 
1915. . 
1916. . 

878,274,104 

940,247.039 

1,112,295,006 

1,926,138,239 

1,119,441,243 

1.010,449,2.53 

836,958,665 

854,688,404 

854,858,312 
55,642,368 
61,055,095 
62,084,022 
72.042,107 
64,112,772 
49,988,-597 
55,862,906 

151,208,.522 
163.832,544 
183,319,645 
216,393,206 
297,639,092 
191,047,570 
239,678,725 
260.805,939 

S18, 689,622 
20,921,103 
23.337,126 
28,297,467 
29,608,549 
26,316,313 
32,459,641 
43,027,371 

64,644,765 
117,605,802 
133,979,087 
266,236,938 
426,872.373 
703.508,021 
812,216,209 
964,089,837 

31,971,305 

3,732.196 

3.882.463 

0,599,031 

11,125,851 

19,224,2.50 

22.32.5.5.")7 

26,140,210 

1,269,777,645 
1,. 502,49 1,933 
1,768,731,699 
1,883,479.897 
2,136,465,721 
2,240,033,652 
2,328,725.749 
2.607,482,366 

885.738,866 
94,107,022 
105,922,848 
124,210,382 
149,316,409 
139,900,587 
142,941.669 
201.721.291 

t  Tar,  pitch. 


and  all  other,  from 
PETROLEUM 


which  the  light  bodies  have  been  disltlled. 
MARKETED     AND     CONSUMED    IN 


1917. 


MONTH. 

Quantity 
Marketed . 

Consump- 
tion. 

Stocks. 

MONTH. 

Quantity 
Marketed. 

Consump- 
tion. 

Stocks. 

January 

February 

27,431,000 
24,399,000 
28,448,000 
27,615,000 
28,202.000 

28.795,000 
24,960,000 
29,322,000 
27,933,000 
29,791,000 

172,664,000 
172,104,000 
171,230,000 
170,912,000 
169,323.000 

June 

July 

T   0  t  a        7 
months. .  .  . 

27,917,000 
29,344,000 

29,182,000 
30,794,000 

168,057,000 
166,607,000 

April 

193,356,000 

200,770.000 

May 

160,607,000 

WORLD'S     PRODUCTION     OF 

PETROLEUM. 

1916. 

Total,  1857-1916. 

Country. 

Production. 
Bbls.  42  Galls. 

Per- 
centage. 

Production. 
Bbls.  42  Galls. 

Per- 
centage. 

United  States  

a300,767,158 

672,801,110 

39,817,402 

cl3, 174,399 

610,298,208 

(f8,228,571 

6,461,706 

2,997,178 

2,550,645 

d  1,000,000 

995,764 

870,000 

411,000 

198,123 

43,143 

tf25,000 

65.29 

15.81 

8.64 

2.86 

2.24 

1.79 

1.40 

.65 

.55 

.22 

.22 

.19 

.09 

.04 

■■■■.6i 

3,917,328,402 

1,763,.583,017 

163,087,779 

162,174,312 

140,310,595 

89,820,956 

142,494,206 

33,166,800 

19,344.868 

3,819,430 

14,957,097 

1,903,121 

1,759,936 

23,907,197 

889,513 

397,000 

60.46 

27.22 

2.52 

Dutch  East  Indies 

2.60 

2.16 

1.39 

Galicia 

2.20 

.51 

Peru 

.30 

Trinidad 

.06 

.23 

Argentina 

.03 

Egypt 

.03 

Canada 

.37 

Italy 

Other  Countries 

.02 

460.639,407 

100.00 

6,478,944.229 

100.00  ' 

a  Marketed  production,     b  Estimated  In 

part,     c  Includes  i 

British  Born 

eo.     d  Estimated. 

CHAUFFEURS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

President — E.  D.  Myens,  Troy,  N.  Y.     Vice-Presidents — John  Finn.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  John  Tym' 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.     Recording  SecreCary — James  Brennan,  Albany,  N.  Y.     Flnancm  Secretary— Ale- 
Kin?,  Jr.,  Troy,  N.  Y.     Emvloyment  Secretary — George  R.  Millimon,  Troy.   N.  Y.     Treasurer —    . 
R.  MilUmon,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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MOTOR     VEHICLES      IN      STATE     OF      NEW     YORK. 

(By  counties,  up  to  close  of  1916-1917  Automobile  Year — Secretary  of  State's  Figures.) 


Counties. 


Bronx 

Kings 

New  York. 
Queens. . . . 
lUciujQond . 


Total  New  York  City. 

Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chiiutauqua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gene.see 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Mad  sou 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario ■ 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Rensselaer 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

'Suffolk 

Uivan 

Ta 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yates 

Foreign 


Pleasure. 


6,352 
24,939  H 
40,857  >2 

9,200 

2.621 


Com- 
mercial. 


Total 279,119 


83,970 
3,550 
1,985 
3,991 
2,461 
2,869 
4,138 
2,154M 
1,729 
1,613 
1,888 
1,700 
2,080 
3,836 

21,253 
1.532 
1,574 
1,850 
2,416 
1,616 
224 
2,317 
4,092 
1,315 
2,548 
1,960 

13,678 
1,902 
7,632 
4,677 
5.931 
8,121 
3,054 
4807 
2,105 
2,579 
2,176 
1,282 
3,453 
1,826 
3,765 
1.933 
3,025 
1,171 

8563^ 
1,364 
3,271 
6,350 
1,704 

,1,005 
1,969 
3,057 
1,164 
1,628 
3,128 

14,123 
1,877 
1,175 
2,759 


1,191 
4,700 
9,950 
1,181 
316 


17,404 

659 

54 

405 

130 

179 

269 

212 

68 

69 

132 

128 

80 

387 

3,011 

124 

90 

116 

111 

88 

7 

141 

228 

19 

71 

86 

1,59: 

145 

1,060 

512 

493 

705 

150 

399 

81 

99 

92 

101 

397 

210 

137 

187 

332 

27 

20 

48 

150 

693 

76 

40 

104 

188 

120 

75 

138 

1,748 

30 

39 

647 


Total 
Cars. 


35,103 


7,591 
29,930  H 
51,601  >2 
10,454 

2,953 


102,530 
4,323 
2,065 
4,449 
2,617 
3,085 
4,476 
2,396  ^< 
1,819 
1,613 
2,040 
1,852 
2,189 
4,267 
24,472 
1,673 
1,687 
1,993 
2,554 
1,720 
233 
2,485 
4,371 
1,348 
2,656 
2,063 
15,464 
2,071 
8,766 
5,234 
6,512 
8.947 
3,242 
5,266 
2,203 
2,715 
2,304 
1,391 
3,902 
2,065 
3,947 
2,142 
3,397 
1.213 

891  y, 

1,425 
3,469 
7,138 
1,792 
1,062 
2,101 
3.285 
1,300 
1,721 
3,310 
16,030 
1,935 
1,229 
3,420 


Total  Fees 
on  Cars. 


317,866 


S51. 088.25 

211.393.50 

388,126.75 

73.173.00 

22,604.50 


3746,386.00 
38,530.00 
13,077.50 
29,485.00 
16,817.50 
20,230.00 
30,396.00 

i6,*eo.oo 

12,262.50 
10,170.00 
14.137.50 
12.465.00 
13, 572. .50 
28.960.00 
165.772.50 
10.837.50 
11.170.00 
13.785.00 
16,365.00 
11,155.00 
1,635.00 
17  100.00 
29,077.50 

8,832.50 
17,337.50 
13,362.50 
108,280.00 
15,092.50 
64,860  50 
35,312.50 
44,800.00 
62,430.00 
20,955.00 
33,545.00 
14,860.00 
17,662.50 
14,972.50 

8,997.50 
20.650.00 
15.908.50 
24.620.00 
14,917.50 
23,237.50 

7,640.00 

5.737.50 

8,642.50 
21,945.00 
52,807.50 
10,707.50 

6,640.00 
13.880.00 
21.700.00 

8,937.50 

10,952.50 

22,272.50 

112,434.00 

12,247.50 

7.897.50 
22,813.00 


Chauf- 
feurs. 


52,214.080.50 


3.950 

15.962 

30,897 

4,193 

1,323 


56.325 

1,438 
213 
840 
357 
423 
560 
421 
290 
382 
381 
253 
405 
935 

5,997 
550 
463 
391 
251 
584 
83 
341 
828 
197 
291 
207 

3.752 
376 

3.460 
621 

1,153 

1.667 
330 

1,334 
167 
350 
381 
250 
963 
645 
787 
495 
624 
108 
69 
162 
426 

4,247 
832 
115 
466 
828 
351 
250 
179 

5,423 
199 
103 

1.268 


105,847 


No.  of 
Motor- 
cycles. 


728 

2.407 

2,393 

918 

218 


6,664 

610 

132 

435 

231 

207 

410 

346 

123 

135 

197 

208 

116 

436 

2,483 

66 

68 

216 

256 

63 

3 

483 

497 

63 

132 

171 

2,101 

317 

548 

494 

981 

940 

299 

385 

158 

206 

158 

42 

259 

119 

219 

233 

687 

47 

29 

93 

358 

658 

46 

83 

180 

208 

05 

116 

101 

811 

72 

68 

60 


25,842 


Grand 

Toul 

Receipts. 


867,327.00 

274,466.00 

498,179.75 

90,269.00 

27.180.50 


5957,422.25 
45.875.50 
14.506.50 
34,179.25 
18,769.00 
22,420.00 
33.935.25 
19,304.00 
13,782.50 
12.130.00 
16.142.75 
14,113.50 
15.483.25 
33,812.00 
195,496.75 
12,892.00 
13,093.75 
15,907.00 
18,043.75 
13,433.75 

1,896.00 
19,797.75 
33,305.50 

9,711.75 
19.011.50 
14,672.25 
127.148.25 
17279.75 
77,252.25 
39.118.75 
52,019  00 
71,416.25 
23,112.25 
39,431.25 
15,963.75 
19,661.50 
17,041.25 
10,050.00 
30,862.50 
18,530.50 
28,285.00 
17.427.50 
27,519.00 

8,491.00 

6,114.75 

9,519.25 
24,639.25 
66,650.25 
13,818.50 

7,408. .00 
16,079.00 
25,360.25 
10,330.25 
12.344.25 
23,559.25 
132.120.50 
13.224.00 

8.590.75 
28,535.75 


82,058.041.75 


Note — The  automobile  year  ends  February  1.  On  October  1,  1917,  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
registered  in  New  York  Stats  liad  increased  to  394,023. 

The  law  requiring  all  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  register  took  effect  July  3, 
1917,  but  was  not  enforced  until  August  1.  Up  to  October  1,  82,000  of  these  licenses  had  been  issued  by 
Secretary  of  State  Francis  M.  Hu?o. 

On  October  1,  394.023  motor  vehicles  had  taken  out  1917  New  York  State  licenses. 
At  the  beginning  of  1916  New  York  was  the  only  State  having  over  200,000  cars  and  trucks  on  its  regls- 
ition  lists.     In  the  100,000  oiaas  there  are  now  only  eight  States,  two  of  those  included  in  this  classification 
January  1,  1917,  havmg  graduated  into  the  200,000  division. 

New  York  during  the  past  six  months  added  66,530  cars  and  trucks,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 

160  in  Ohio,  which  Is  still  in  second  place.     Illinois  is  thu-d,  with  Pennsylvania  fourth,  and  California 

ining  fifth  position,  but  Iowa  has  displaced  Texas  for  sixth  rank,  at  the  same  time  having  the  largest 

-ation  increase  by  adding  70,393  motor  vehicles  In  the  six  months.     Ivlichlgan  stays  in  the  eighth 

a,  but  Minnesota  has  jumped  ahead  of  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  have  forced  Massachusetta 

>  fourteenth  place,  Nebraska  displacing  Missouri  for  fifteenth.     At  the  end  of  the  list,  Nevada  still 

argln  on  last  position  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  2,006  registrations  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

juig,  which  was  next  to  last  in  order  of  registrations  on  January  1,  has  given  this  position  to  Delaware, 

added  1,637  cars  and  trucks  to  its  list  up  to  July  1. 


Exports  of  Automobiles  from  the  United  States. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  STATE  OF  NEW   YORK—Conltnued. 


to 


:ed  states. 

United  States  on  July,  1917,  as  reported 


CARS  AND   TRUCKS  IN  THE  UNIT! 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cars  and  trucks  in  the 
the  Automobile  and  Automotive   Industries 
One  motor  vehicle  to  every  24  persons  in  registrations  to  July  1 — gain  ol  700,401.  or  20  per  cent,  over 
1916. 


345,936 
297  239 
285.000 
254.735 
247  168 
243,184 
200,000 
189,000 
168,000 
165,760 
142,030 
139,956 
133  119 
128,142 
125,012 
95,315 
72,500 

Washington 

Connecticut 

63,282 
63.345 
58.010 
55.000 
54  466 
54,280 
47  854 
44  650 
42.000 
41, .599 
39.706 
38  700 
32.569 
31,700 
29.103 
28,725 
26,046 

Rhode  island 

Louisiana 

26,000 

Ohio                      

25,406 

Illinois                 

Georgia 

West  Virginia 

Arkansas 

25,083 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

24,200 

Idaho 

17,900 

Colorado   

iSew  llampshlre 

Utah    

17,702 

Texas                    .    ...    . 

Maryland 

17,065 

Arizona 

16,750 

Vermont 

10,1 14 

Florida     

15,990 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky    

Maine 

District  of  Columbia  . . 
New  Mexico 

14,525 

10,995 

Wyoming. 

9,650 

Montana 

Delaware    

9,057 

Alabama 

Nevada 

6,615 

South  Carolina 

Mississippi 

Total 

Oklahoma 

4,242,139 

EXPORTS     OF     AUTOMOBILES     FROM     THE     UNITED     STATES. 

(Government  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917  ) 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  value  of  both  commercial  and  passenger  automobiles  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  each  country  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917. 


COUNTaiES. 


EUROPE. 

Azores  and  Madeira. 

Denmark 

France 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Iceland 

Italy   

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia.  European. . . 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Scotland 

NOUTH    AMERICA. 

British  Honduras.   . 

Canada 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala    

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Newfoundland 

West  Indies: 

British 

Cuba 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Haytl 

Dominican  Rep.. 

SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guianas: 

British 


COM.«ERCl.\L 

Automobiles. 


No.      Values. 


58 
4.264 


65 

36 

162 

21 

1.733 

29 

6 


6,525 


636 
1 
4 
4 


75 

1 

218 

1 

10 

397 


2 

7 

2 

22 

141 

20 

14 

69 

2 


S81  414 
13,854,903 


2,000 


159.775 
55,305 

266,741 

45,087 

5,428,979 

55,808 

10,879 


17,061,105 


945,047 

900 

4,323 

4,094 


97,970 

868 

198,151 

2,675 

16,013 
722  519 


2.095 
13,305 

1,324 
23,640 

146.255 

48,590 

8.300 

160,696 
4,993 
2.050 

1,.529 


Passenger 
Automobiles 


No. 


1 

1.215 

1,367 

9 

78 

11 

186 

485 

922 

283 

780 

1,125 

390 

9 

1,268 
4 

12 
14,421 
37 
35 
42 


3,924 
141 
873 

2,587 
173 
137 

146 


Values. 


$700 

932,768 

836,557 

11,518 

79,913 

5,134 

126,432 

612,495 

944,002 

271,421 

943,003 

1.195,887 

360,554 

9,248 

1.444,346 
2,991 

5,774 

11.143.740 

23.125 

36,174 

24.564 

2,120 


,3.56 

216,711 

75 

62,314 

,807 

1,642,011 

48 

38,910 

784 

457,632 

,,529 

2,545,071 

1« 

9,114 

32 

19,191 

293 

154,990 

29 

13,780 

191 

96,173 

2,336,001 
100,151 
523,383 

1,821,842 
118,937 
106,478 

65,989 


Countries. 


Guianas — Continnea 

Dutch 

French 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

ASIA. 

Aden 

China 

French  China 

Japanese  China .... 
Chosen  (Korea)  ..  . 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements. 
Other    British    East 

Indies 

Dutch  East  Indies.. 
French  East  Indies. 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Russia,  Asiatic 

Siam 

Turkey,  Asiatic. ... 

OCEANIA. 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Oth.  British  Oceania 
French  Oceania .... 
German  Oceania.  .  . 
Philippine  Islands.  . 

AFRICA. 

British  West  Africa. 
British  South  Africa 
British  East  Africa. 

Canary  Islands 

French  Africa 

Italian  Africa 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

Morocco 

Portuguese  Africa .  . 
Egypt 


Total  foreign 
countries. 


CO.MMERCIAL 
AUTCMOBILES 


No.   Values. 


126 
57 

26 
108 


70 

515 

i 

2 

194 

75 

1 

2 

3 

53 

115 
34 


15,977 


$48,776 
10,437 
28,502 


14,287 


205,023 
61.881 

38.970 
137,609 


59,198 

1,662,144 

6,700 

1,143 

237,159 

119,833 

1,688 

2,750 

2,377 

57,457 

124,57) 
82,957 


575 


2,500 
9.624 


S42.343.502 


PASSEIiGER 

Automobiles. 


No. 


23 

1 

40 

400 

1,165 

542 

10 

509 

20 

33 

5 

3,603 

855 

110 

3,206 

18 

38 

652 

1,072 

31 


5,055 

3.654 

19 

22 

12 

1,019 

240 

3,42:< 

94 

31 

41 

3 

1 

1 

87 

7 

38 


64.808 


Values. 


Sn,797 
498 
20,192 
295,558 
612,838 
327,507 

7,968 

383.371 

9.325 

17.796 

3,832 

2,644,085 

585,820 

80,033 
2642.330 

17,967 

35.255 

481.748 

1  324,060 

16,915 


3.792,571 

2,558,118 

11,062 

12,330 

5,847 

686,731 

144.838 

2.378,380 

55,681 

24,525 

13,315i 

1,200 

975 

808 

39.670 

5,429 

22.113 


$48,612,632 


m  addition,  there  were  shipped  to  Alaska  152  automobiles,  valued  at  3141,128;  Hawaii,  1,891,  value 
81,802,413:  and  Porto  Rico.  1,289.  value,  SI. 181, 353  (the  class  of  cars  not  stated). 

Up  to  Julv  1, 1917,  there  wore  sixteen  States  with  fewer  than  twenty  persons  per  car  or  truck,  as  compared 
with  only  ten"  in  this  class  last  year;  sixteen  more  States  averaged  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons  per 
vehicle,  as  ag.alnst  seventeen  in  the  1916  list;  the  remaining  seventeen  are  made  up  of  five  btates  having  ar 
average  of  between  thirtv  and  forty,  six  with  fifty  to  sixty,  two  In  the  sixties,  three  seventies  and  one  v 
over  eighty.     Last  vear  nineteen  States  averaged  over  thirty  persons  to  each  motor  vehicle  regiisterea,  ' 
seven  in  the  thirtv-to-forty  division  and  twelve  averaging  from  forty-one  to  100  people  per  motor  ver 
The  remaining  three,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  all  had  over  100.     This  year  Louisiana  aod  Ark 
have  seventy-three  instead  of  108  and  118  respectively,  and  Alabama  has  eighty-one  instead  of  104. 
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1,000-Ton  Barge  Canal  N earing  Completion. 


1,000-TON    BARCE    CANAL    NEARINC    COMPLETION. 

(Communicated  by  W.  W.  WotUerspoon,  New  York  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  under  date  of 

October  22,  1917.) 

The  new  Erie  Canal  route  (1,000-ton  barge  canal),  from  Troy  to  Buffalo,  has  been  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  several  sections  at  Rochester,  Lyons  and  Tonawanda.  Contracts  for  these  have  been 
awarded,  and  It  Is  expected  that  the  entire  length  of  the  new  canal  will  be  ready  for  navigation  in  1918. 
The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  will  be  completed  in  1918.  The  moneys  expended  up  to  October  1,  1917 
for  canal  improvement  under  recent  bond  issues  are  as  follows: 

Erie,  Champlain  and  Oswego  Canals,  under  bond  issue  of  1903,  8114,293,000.75. 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  improvement,  under  bond  issue  of  1909,  §6,895,338.08. 

For  construction  of  terminals  in  all  canals,  under  bond  issue  of  1911,  .$7,872,782.68. 

The  above  figures  include  land  damages.  Practically  all  of  the  improvement  work  is  under  contracts 
Further  payments  will  be  made  as  the  work  progresses. 

The  new  Champlain  Canal,  from  Troy  to  Whitehall,  has  been  fully  completed. 

The  new  Erie-Oswego  route,  from  the  Hudson  River,  at  Troy,  to  Lake  Ontario,  at  Oswego,  also  has 
been  completed. 

GENERAL  ROUTE  OF  THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

The  Improved  Erie  Canal  is  the  main  waterway  and  extends  across  the  State  from  Troy  to  Buffalo 
Offloially,  the  route  commences  at  Congress  Street,  Troy,  and  follows  the  line  of  the  Hudson  River  to 
Waterford.  where  the  westward  turn  is  made.  Frdm  Waterford  the  line  of  the  Mohawk  River,  canalized, 
is  generally  followed  to  a  point  beyond  Little  Falls.  Westerly  from  this  point  the  new  channel  follows  the 
route  of  the  old  canal  in  part,  but  passes  the  northerly  outskirts  of  the  City  of  Utlca  on  a  new  line,  thence 
to  the  south  of  Rome  and  then  Into  and  across  Oneida  Lake.  Passing  out  of  Oneida  Lake,  the  Oneida  River 
is  used  to  its  junction  with  the  Seneca  River  at  Three  River  Point;  thence  through  the  Seneca  River  to  and 
through  the  Clyde  River  to  a  point  east  of  Lyons;  thence  following  the  old  canal  deepened  and  enlai-ged 
to  a  point  beyond  Pittsford.  Here  the  channel  leaves  the  old  route,  crossing  the  Genesee  River  about  a 
mile  south  of  Rochester  on  a  pool  created  by  the  construction  of  a  dam,  joining  the  line  of  the  old  canal 
a  few  miles  westerly  and  continuing  thence  in  the  former  channel,  deepened  and  widened,  to  and  through 
Tonawanda  Creek,  canalized,  to  Tonawanda.  where  the  Niagara  River  is  entered  and  followed  to  Lake  Erie 
at  Buffalo.  The  length  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  approximately  340  miles. 

Albany,  while  not  on  the  improved  Erie  Canal  proper,  is  situated  on  the  Hudson  River  six  miles  below 
Troy.    Ample  terminal  facilities  have  been  provided  here. 

At  Utica,  a  harbor  of  ample  dimensions  has  been  constructed,  to  which  entrance  Is  provided  from  the 
main  canal  channel  by  means  of  a  junction  lock. 

At  Syracuse,  a  harbor  has  been  constructed  at  the  southerly  end  of  Onondaga  Lake  and  an  adequate 
channel  has  been  provided  from  the  main  canal  to  it. 

At  Rochester,  the  pool  created  in  the  Genesee  River  will  afford  harbor  facilities  in  that  city. 

At  Buffalo,  harbor  and  terminal  facilities  are  provided  in  the  Erie  Basin  and  the  Ohio  Basin,  includ< 
ing  the  Lackawanna  Slip  as  far  as  Miami  Street.  In  addition,  the  old  Erie  Canal  north  of  Wlllceson  Street 
will  be  retained  without  enlargement. 

PORTIONS  OF  OLD  CANAL  RETAINED. 

A,  se.itlon  of  the  old  Erie  Canal  has  been  retained  for  use,  without  enlargement,  between  its  junction 
with  the  improved  Erie  Canal  at  Waterford  and  Albany.  Boats  may  enter  tlus  section  of  the  canal  at  Its 
northern  end  at  Waterford,  from  the  Hudson  River  l)y  means  of  the  upper  or  lower  side  cut  locks  at  Water- 
vllct,  or  at  its  southern  end  from  the  Hudson  River  at  Albany.  This  canal  passes  through  the  City  ol 
Watervllet 

The  section  of  the  old  canal  between  Mohawk  and  Rome  also  has  been  retained  without  enlargement. 
This  passes  tlu-ough  the  City  of  Utica.  It  may  be  entered  either  at  Mohawk  or  Rome  by  means  of  junc- 
tion locks. 

Tile  dimensions  of  boats  using  the  above  sections  of  the  old  canal  will  be  limited  to  the  following: 
Length,  ninety-eight  feet;  width,  seventeen  feet  five  inches;  draught,  six  feet,  and  height  above  water  hues 
eleven  feet  six  inches;  excepting,  however,  that  the  draught  of  boats  using  the  unimproved  Champlaia 
Canal  between  Waterford  and  Watervliet  is  limited  to  four  feet  six  inches. 

ERIE  CANAL  DISTANCE  TABLES— NEW   YORK  TO  BUFFALO. 

In  the  following  tables  will  be  found  the  number  and  location  of  locks  on  the  canals,  as  well  as  the 
various  cities  and  villages,  with  the  distances  between  all  points: 


Place 

to 
Place 

From 
New 
York. 

From 
Buffalo. 

N.  Y.  City.  Pier  5  and  6,  E.  R. 

23!  80 
2.20 
2.30 

.9 
4.6 
4.0 
7.1 
7.4 
2.6 
2.6 
3.6 

.3 
6.4 
7.9 

.00 
23.80 
26.0 
28.3 
29.2 
33.8 
37.8 
44.9 
52.3 
54.9 
57.5 
61.1 
61.4 
67.8 
75.7 

506.72 
482.92 

480.72 

478.42 

Nyaclc 

Ossining 

Haverstraw 

Peekgkill 

477.52 
472.92 
468.92 
461.82 

West  Point 

454.42 

Cold  Spring 

451.82 

Cornwall  Landing 

449 . 22 

Newburgh 

FishkiU  

445.62 
445 . 32 

New  Hamburg 

438.92 

Poughkeepsie 

431 . 02 

Kingston,  on  side  line  1.2  miles 
long 

16.4 

92.1 

417.02 

Rhinecliff 

15.3 

10.5 

10.6 

4.1 

.2 

6.9 

6.4 

2.0 

4.0 

91.0 
101.5 
112.1 
116.2 
116.4 
123.3 
129.7 
131.7 
135.7 

415.72 

Saugerties 

405.22 

Catsklll 

394.62 

Athens 

390.52 

Hudson 

390.32 

Coxsackie 

383 . 42 

New  Baltimore 

377.02 

Coeymans 

375.02 

Castleton 

371.02 

Rensselaer,  Ferry  St 

Albany,  Madison  Ave 

Albany  terminal 

Rensselaer,  Forbes  Ave 

Troy,  Washington  St  terminal 

Watervliet,  at  ferry 

Troy,  upper  terminal 

Troy,  Federal  lock 

Cohoes  terminal  Ontario  St. .  . 
Mohawk  R.  below  Union  bridge 
Waterford — junction  Erie  and 

Champlain  Canals 

Waterford,  Third  St.  terminal 

Loclt  No.  2,  Erie  Canal 

Lock  No.  3,  Erie  Canal 

Lock  No.  4,  Erie  Canal 

Lock  No.  5,  Erie  Canal 

Lock  No.  6,  Erie  Canal 

Guard  gate  No.  2 

Crescent  terminal 

Dunsback  Ferry 

Fort's  Ferry 

Vischer's  Ferry 

Lock  No.  7 

Rexford  (aqueduct) 

Schenectady  terminal 

Lock  No.  8,  Scotia 

Rotterdam  Junction  (west) ... 


Place 

to 
Place 


7.7 
0.4 
1.0 
1.0 
5.1 

.2 

.4 
1.43 
1.67 

.78 

.78 
.12 
.7 
.28 
.62 
.10 
.28 
.63 
,33 
39 
.28 
,80 
,47 
83 

4.6 

2  4 

4.40 


Ffo^  '  From 


New 
York. 


143.4 

143.8 

144.  S 

144.8 

149.9 

150.1 

160.5 

16.1.93 

163.60 

154.38 

154.38 

154.5 

155.2 

155.48 

156.1 

156.26 

156.54 

157.17 

158.50 

160.89 

163.17 

165.9 

167 . 37 

171.2 

175.8 

178.2 

182.60 


Buffalo. 


363.32 
362.92 
361.92 
361.92 
356.82 
356.02 
356.22 
354.7a 
353.12 
352.34 

352.34 
352 . 22 
351.52 
351.24' 
350.02' 
350. 4& 
350. 18^ 
349.55 
348.22 
345.83! 
343. 5Si 
331.90' 
339.35 
335.52 
330.92 
328.62 
324.12 
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ERIE  CANAL  DISTANCE  TABLES— NEW   YORK  TO  BUFFALO — Continued. 


Plac^ 

to 
Place 

From 
New 
York. 

From 
Buffalo. 

Lock  No.  9 

.42 
1.38 
1.3S 
4.40 

.38 
2.72 
1.33 
1.77 
2.75 

.05 
5.10 
5.10 
4.58 

.62 

.18 
3.42 
3.10 
3.10 

.58 
2.92 
2.92 

.43 
5.25 
1.46 

.26 

3.1 

4.41 

.71 

.18 

.30 

3.00 

.30 

3.83 

3.83 

.17 

1.80 

2.90 

3.00 

7.20 

183.02 

184.4-;) 

184.40 

188.80 

189.18 

191.90 

193 . 23 

195.00 

197.75 

197.80 

202 . 90 

202.90 

207.48 

208.10 

208.28 

211.7 

214.8 

214.8 

215.38 

21,8.3 

218.3 

218.73 

223.98 

225.44 

225.70 

228.8 

233.21 

233 . 92 

234.10 

234.4 

237.4 

237.7 

241.53 

241.53 

241.7 

243.5 

246.4 

249.4 

256.6 

323 . 70 

Hoffman's  Ferry  (north  shore) 
Pattersonvllle  (south  shore) . . 

Cranes  viUe 

Lock  No.  10,  Cranesvllle 

Amsterdam  terminal 

322.32 
322.32 
317.92 
317.54 
314.82 

Lock  No.  11.  Guy  Park 

313.49 
311.72 

Fort  Hunter,  bridere 

308.97 

Lock  No.  12,  Tribes  HIU 

Fultonville  (.south  shore) 

Fonda  (north  shore) 

308.92 
303 . 82 
303.82 

Lock  No.  13,  Yosts 

299.24 

Randall  P.  O.  (south  shore).. . 
Yosts  (north  shore) 

298.62 
298.44 

Sprakers  Ferry 

295 . 02 

Canajoharie  terminal 

Palatine  Bridge  (north  shore) . 
Lock  No.  14 

291.92 
291.92 
291.34 

Fort  Plain  terminal 

288.42 

Nelliston  (north  shore) 

Lock  No.  15 > 

St.  Johnsville  terminal 

Lock  No.  16 

288.42 
287.99 
282.74 
281.28 

Mindenvllle  bridge 

281 . 02 

Guard  gate  No.  3,  Erie,  Indian 
Castle 

277.92 

Look  No.  17.  Little  Falls 

Lift  bridge,  Litt  e  Falls 

Guard  gate  No.  4,  Little  Falls 

Lock  No.  18.  Jacksonburg 

Bridge  No.  139,  Jacksonburg. 
Mohawk  guard  gate  No.  5 .  .  . 
Mohawk  June.  lock,  Utlca  line 
Herkimer  terminal 

273.51 
272.80 
272.62 
272.32 
269 . 32 
269.02 
265.19 
265.19 
2G5.02 

Ilion  terminal 

263 . 22 

Frankfort  terminal 

260.32 

Lock  No.  19 

257.32 

Utlca  terminal  lock 

250.12 

Utlca  terminal  (side  line) 

.70 

257.30 

250.8 

Whitesboro  bridge 

2.20 

.88 

2.42 

4.20 

3.00 

.15 

.15 

.10 

6.31 
2.04 
1.35 
4.35 

258.80 

259 . 68 

262.1 

266.3 

269.3 

269.45 

269.45 

269.55 

275.86 
277.90 
279.25 
283.60 

247.92 

Lock  No.  20 

247 . 04 

Orlskany  bridge 

244 . 62 

Guard  gate  No.  6,  Erie  Canal 
Rome  termlna 

240.42 
237.42 

Guard  gate  No.  7,  Erie  Canal 
Junction  lock  to  Utlca  line .  .  . 
Junetionlock  to  Black  R.  Canal 
New    London   junction   lock, 
Syracuse  line 

237.27 
237.27 
237.17 

230.86 

Lock  No.  21 

228  82 

Lock  No.  22 

227.47 

Sylvan  Beach  (north  side) 

223.12 

Cleveland 

8.5 
6.6 
7.5 

292.7 
299.3 
306.2 

216.02 

Constantia 

209.42 

Fort  Brewerton  (north  shore) . 

201.92 

Fort  Brewerton  (north  shore) . 
Brewerton  terminal 

21.2 

.2 

2.9 

2.9 

3.81 
.09 
.2 

1.8 

4.70 

.95 

.45 

2.00 

3.40 

.50 

4.55 

8.80 

304.8 
305.0 
307.9 
310.8 

314.61 
314.7 
314.9 
316.7 

321.4 

322.35 

322.8 

324.8 

328 . 20 

321.9 

32G.C5 

335.45 

201 . 92 
201.72 

Lock  No.  23 

198 . 82 

Oak  Orchard  bridge 

195.92 

Oswego   canal   junction,   east 

(Three  River  Point) 

Three  River  Potot  dock 

West  Junction 

192.11 
192.02 
191.82 

Belgium  bridge 

190 . 02 

Cold  Spring  bridge,  east  junc- 
tion. Syracuse  branch 

Long  Branch  dock 

185.32 
185 . 77 

Lake  entrance,  side  line 

Liverpool 

186.22 
188.22 

Syi-acuso  terminal 

191.62 

West  June,  Syracuse  branch . 
Lock  No.  24,  Baldwinsvllle. . . 
State  ditch,  bridge 

184.82 
180 . 07 
171.27 

Jones  Point,  Cross  Lake  en- 
trance  .,.,.. 

Iron  bridge.  Jordan 

Bontas  bridged 

Weedsport  terminal 

Port  Byron  (free  bridge) 

Fox  Ridge  (Campbell's  bridge) 

Montezuma  (aqueduct) 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  east 
junction 

Cayuga    and    Seneca    Canal 
west  junction 

Lock  No.  25,  May's  Point 

Lock  No.  26 

Clyde,  viaduct 

Lyons  terminal 

Lock  No.  27 

Loci.  No.  28-A 

Poor  House 

Lock  No.  28-B 

Newark  terminal 

Port  Gibson 

Guard  gate  No.  8 

Palmyra,  lock  No.  29 

Macedon,  lock  No.  30 

Wayne  port 

Fairport  dock 

Lift  bridge  No  2 

Guard  gate  No.  9 

Bushneil's  Basin,  bridge 

CanersvUle,  bridge 

Guard  gate  No.  10 

Pittsford,  dock  wall 

Lock  No.  32 

Lock  No.  33 

Guard  lock,  east 

Centre  of  river 


Rochester  terminal  (side  Une) 


Guard  lock,  west 

South  Oreete 

Guard  gate  No  11 

Spencerport  terminal 

Lilt  bridge  No.  3 

Adams  Basin,  dock 

Adams  Basin,  lift  bridge  No.  4 
Brockport,  lift  bridge  No.  5... 
Brock  port.  Oft  bridge  No.  6.. 
Guard  gate  No    12,  Erie  Canal 

Hohey  terminal 

Holley  lift  bridge  No   7 

Guard  gate  No.  13,  Erie  Canal 
Hulberton  lift  bridge  No.  8. . . 

Albion,  lift  bridge  No.  9 

Albion,  hft  bridge  No.  10 

Guard  gate  No.  14,  Erie  Canal 
Eagle  Harbor  lift  bridge  No.  1 1 
KnowlesvlUe,  lift  bridge  No.  12 

Guard  gate  No.  15 

Medina  terminal 

Medina    lift  brdge  No.  13 

Guard  gate  No.  16,  Erie  Canal 
Middleport,  lift  bridge  No.  14 

Guard  gate  No.  17 

Gasport,  lift  bridge  No.  15 .  .  . 
Lockport,  hft  bridge  No.  16.  . 
Lockport,  Uft  bridge  No.  17 .  . 

Lockport,  lower  terminal 

Locks  No  34  and  35 

Upper  terminal,  Lockport. .  .  . 
Gu.ard  gate  l^o.  IS,  Erie  Canal 

Pendleton,  bridge 

Martinsville 

Tonawanda  terminal 

North  Tonawanda  terminal... 

Buffalo,  Erie  Basin 

Buffalo,  Ohio  Basin 


^ir    New  I  From 
Place  York,  ^^^''^o-, 


1.73 
2.12 
.87 
2.03 
4.10 
3.50 
4.68 


.52 

.30 
1.20 
5.84 
2.36 
9.60 

.10 
1.27 
1.08 
2.85 

.40 
3.40 
1.68 
4.22 
3.00 
3.«0 
4.63 
4.63 
3.27 

.64 
1.66 

.10 
1.20 
2.iO 

.80 
3.60 

.50 


3.20 


.50 
6.60 
2.30 
1.30 
1.30 
2.9 


9 
4.61 
.19 
.90 
3.7 
3.7 

.63 
2.37 
6.40 
.20 
1.1 
2.2 
3.0 
3.2 
1.0 
.4 
3.21 
1.49 
4.9 
.4 
5.77 
.23 
.10 
.50 
.50 
4.0 
2.2 
6.4 
4.4 
4.4 
12.43 
1.99 


337.18 

339.3 

341.17 

343.2 

347.3 

350.8 

356.38 

355.9 

356.2 

357.4 

363.24 

365.6 

375.2 

375.3 

376.57 

377 , 65 

380.5 

380.9 

384.3 

385.98 

390.2 

393  .n2 

396.2 

400.83 

400.83 

404.1 

404.74 

406.4 

406 . SO 

407.7 

409.8 

410.6 

414.2 

414,7 


417.9 


415.2 

421.8 

424.1 

425.4 

425.4 

428.3 

428.3 

432.91 

433  1 

434.0 

437.7 

437.7 

438 . 33 

440.7 

447.1 

447.3 

448.4 

450.6 

453.6 

456.8 

407.8 

458.2 

461.41 

462.9 

467.8 

468.2 

473.97 

474.2 

474.3 

474.8 

475.3 

479.3 

481.5 

487.9 

492.3 

492  3 

504 . 73 

506.72 


169.54. 
167.42 
165.55 
163.52 
159.42 
155.92 
151.34 

150.82 

150.52 
149.32 
143.48 
141.12 
131.52 
131.42 
130.15 
129.07 
126.22 
125.82 
122.42 
120.74 
116.52 
113.62 
110  52 
105.89 
105.89 
102.62 
101.98 
100.32 
100.22 
99.02 
96.92 
96.12 
92.52 
92.02 


95.22 


91.52 
81.92 
82.02 
81.32 
81.32 
78.42 
78.42 
73.81 
73.62 
72.72 
69.02 
69.32 
68.39 
66.02 
59.62 
59.42 
58.32 
56.12 
53.12 
49.92 
48.92 
48,52 
45.31. 
43  82' 
3S.92 
38.52 
32.75 
32.52 
32.42 
31.92 
31.42 
27.42 
25.22 
18.82 
14.43 
14.42 
1.99 

o.oa 


The  improved  Champlain  Canal  is  connected  with  Lake  Chamnlain  by  means  of  the  Lake  Champlain 
Inlet  at  Whitehall.  A  boat  of  the  proper  dimensions  may  proceed  to  ine  St.  Lawrence  River  from  New 
York  Bay  via  the  Hudson  River,  the  improved  Champlain  Canal.  Lake  Champlain  inlet.  Lake  Champlain, 
Richelieu  River,  Chambly  Canal  and  Richelieu  River  througii  St.  Ours  lock.  Lake  Champlain  and  its  inlet 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  Richelieu  River  and  Chambly  Canal 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  DomlQlon  of  Canada.  There  la  no  water  connection  between  the  Cham- 
plain Canal  and  Lake  George. 


1,000-Ton  Barge  Canal  Neqjing  Completion — Continued. 

DISTANCES  ON  CHAMPLAIN   CANAL. 


Fedci-al  lock  at  Troy 

Cohocs  terminal,  Ontario  St 
Waterford,  junction  in  river 
Waterford,  Union  bridge. .  . . 

Lock  No.  1 

Lock  No.  2 . 

Meciianlcvllle,  terminal 

;.ocU  No.  3 

JjO'k  No.  4 

Ktillwater,  bridge. 

Bomis    Heiglita 

Jjcek  5,  Junction  lock 

J'ct'n  lock  to  Scti'y'rv'e  Basin 

Thomson  terminal 

Nortliumberland,  bridge .... 

i.ock  No.  0,  Fort  Miller 

Guai'd  Gate  (Crocker's  Reef) 
Lock  No.  7,  Fort  Edward .  .  , 


Dis 

tances 
Bnt'n 
Points 


1.67 

.78 

.54 
2.88 
3.90 
X.90 

.63 
1.83 

.42 

2.82 

11.06 


1.2 


1.04 
.10 
2.50 
2.07 
5.17 


From 
New 
York . 


151.93 

153.60 

154.38 

154.92 

157.80 

161.7 

163.0 

164.23 

166.96 

166.48 

169.30 

180.36 


181.56 


181.4 

181.5 

184.0 

186.07 

191.24 


From 

Cana- 
dian 
Line. 


159 . 67 
167.90 
167.12 
166.58 
163.70 
159.80 
157.90 
157.27 
155.44 
155.02 
152 . 20 
141.14 


142.34 


140.10 
140.00 
137.50 
135.43 
130.26 


Dis- 
tances 

Bet'n 
Points 


Fort  Edward  term.,  side  line. 

Lock  No.  8 

Dnaliam's  Basin,  bridge 

Lock  No.  9 

Smith's  Basin,  bridge 

Fort  Ann,  bridge 

Comstock,  bridge 

Lock  No.  11 

Whitehall  terminal 

Whitehall  lock  No.  12 

Ticonderoga 

Crown  Point 

Port  Henry 

Essex 

Burlington 

Port  Kent 

Flattsburg , 

Rouses  Point 

Canadian  line 


1.00 


2.06 

1.70 

4.10 

.44 

3.76 

3.94 

.96 

6.30 

.29 

22.31 

8.30 

8.10 

21.00 

11.00 

3.00 

12.00 

19.30 


From 
New 
York . 


192.24 


193 . 30 

195.00 

199.10 

199.54 

203 . 30 

207.24 

208.2 

214.5 

214.79 

237.1 

245.4 

253.5 

274.5 

285.5 

288.5 

300.5 

319.8 


From 
Cana- 
dian 
Line. 

131.26 
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128.20 

126.50 

122.40 

121.96 

118.20 

114.26 

113.30 

107.00- 

108.71 

84,40 

76.10 

68.00 

47.00 

36.00 

33.00 

21.00 

1.70 

00.00 


DISTANCES   O.N   OSWEGO    CANAL. 


Oswego  Canal,  Junction  east 

(Tlu-ee  River  Point) 

Lift  Bridge  No.  1,  Oswego... 

Phoenix,  lock  No.  1 

Hinmansviiie,  bridge 

Fulton,  lock  No.  2 

Fulton,  terminal 

PMlton,  lock  No.  3 


Dis- 
tances 

From 

From 

Bet'n 

New 

Oswego 

Points 

York. 

3.81 

314.61 

23.79 

2.29 

316.9 

21.50 

.10 

317.0 

21.40 

3.2 

320.2 

18.20 

6.3 

326.5 

11.90 

.2 

326.7 

11.70 

.35 

327.05 

11.35 

Dis- 
tances 
Bet'n 
Points 


Battle  Island  cut 

Mlnetto,  lock  No.  5 

Oswego,  lock  No.  6,  high  dam 

Oswego,  lock  No.  7 

Oswego,  lock  No.  8 

Oswego,  east  terminal 

Oswego,  Lake  terminal 


3.50 
2.95 
3.3 
.36 
.54 
.30 
.40 


From 
New 
York. 


330.55 

333.5 

336.8 

337.16 

337.70 

338.00 

338.40 


From 
Oswego 


7.85 

4.90 

1.60 

1.24 

.70 

.40 

.00 


DISTANCES 

ON  BLACK  RIVER  CANAL. 

Distance  From —    ] 

Distance  From — • 

Place 

to 
Place 

Rome. 

Boon- 
ville. 

Place 

to 
Place 

Rome. 

Boon- 
\'iUe. 

25 

23 

20 

19 

16 

14 

12 

11 

9 

8 

6 

4 

2 

Boonville 

2 
3 

1 
3 
1 
2 

25 
28 
29 
32 
33 
35 

28 
30 
31 
35 
37 

Rit^p-e  MiJla        

2 
3 

1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

2 

6 

6 

9 

11 

13 

14 

16 

17 

19 

21 

23 

Sugar  River ; 

3 

I^ock  No.  7 

Little  Fails,  Black  River 

Port  Levden 

4, 

WiiUvorth's  Storehouse 

7 

Lock  No.  91 

8 

Wells  Brook  Aqueduct 

Stringers'  Creek 

10 

Kawkinsville,  on  feeder  (three 
miies  from  Boonville) 

Lansin"'  Kill 

3 

Li>ck  No   31                               ... 

A.  Lee's,  on  feeder 

2 
1 

4 
2 

5 

Lansing  Kill  dam  or  feeder. . . 
Lower  Fails,  Lansing  Kill .... 
Upper  Falls,  Lansing  Kill .... 
Lock  No.  70 

R.  B.  Miller's,  on  feeder 

State  dam  on  feeder 

6 
10 

Head  of  reservoir 

12 

DISTANCES  ON  CAYUGA  AND  SENECA  CANAL. 


Albany  terminal . . . . 
Lock  2,  Erie  Canal. 


East  junction,  Erie  and  Cay- 
uga and  Seneca  Canal . .  .  . 


Place 

to 
Place. 


10.40 


200.88 


W<:nt  junction,  Eiie  and  Cay- 
uf;a  and  Seneca  Canal.  . 


0.32 


From 
N.  Y. 
City. 


144 . 80 
155.20 


From 
Buffalo. 


301.92 
351 . 52 


355.90    150.82 


356.20 


150.52 


Lock  1  (Mud  lock). 
Ithaca,  terminal. . . , 


Lock  1,  (Mud  lock) 

Seneca  Falls 

Waterloo 

Geneva 

Watkins 

Montour  Falls,  Ayer  St. 


Place 

to 
Place. 


4.07 
37.83 


4.38 
3.71 
6.94 
32.80 
2.50 


From 
N.  Y. 
City. 


359 . 97 
397.80 


359.97 
3R4 . 35 
338 . 00 
375 . 00 
407.80 
410.30 


From 
Buffalo. 


154.59 
192.42 

154.59 
158.97 
162.68 
169.02 
202.42 
204.92 


DISTANCES,  ALBANY  TO  MONTREAL  BY  WAY  OF  HUDSON   RIVER,  LAKE 

CHAMPLAIN  AND  RICHELIEU  AND  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVERS 

(APPROXIMATE   DISTANCES). 


Place  to 
Place. 

Total 
Distances. 

Place  to 
Place. 

Total 
Distances. 

Chambly  Basin 

12 
32 
14 
46 

212 

Whitoliall 

70 

105 

25 

70 
175 
200 

244 

Sorel 

258 

Bt.  JoiiD'a  (canal  entrance) .... 

Montreal 

304 

1,000-Ton  Barge  Canal  N^ring  Completion— Continued. 

The  improved  Cbamplaia  Canal  commences  in  tlie  Hudson  River  at  Waterford,  where  the  Improved 
.djle  Canal  starts  westward,  and  follows  generally  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  River,  canalized,  as  far  north- 
ward as  Fort  Edward,  where  a  new  route  has  been  established  to  Whitehall  on  the  Inlet  of  Lake  Champlaln. 
The  length  of  the  improved  Champlain  Canal  is  approximately  sixty-one  miles.  At  Schuylervllle,  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  Champlain  Canal  has  been  retained  without  enlargement.  By  means  of  this  spur  boats  98'^" 
17'  6"x6'  may  enter  the  Schuylerville  Basin. 

The  Improved  Cayuga  and  Setieca  Canal  branches  off  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  Improved  Erit 
Canal  at  a  point  near  Montezuma.  The  Cayuga  branch  follows  the  valley  of  the  Seneca  River  to  Cayuga 
Lake;  thence  through  Cayuga  Lake  to  the  Cayuga  Lake  inlet  at  Ithaca.  The  Seneca  branch  follows  the 
Seneca  River  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  Cayuga  branch  near  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  connects 
with  Seneca  Lake  near  Geneva;  thence  through  Seneca  Lake  to  Watkins,  witli  an  extension  to  Montoui 
Falls.  The  length  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  (exclusive  of  the  lakes)  is  approximately  twenty-fout 
miles.     Cayuga  Lake  is  about  thirty-six  miles  in  length,  and  Seneca  Lake  is  about  thirty-two  miles  long. 

The  improved  Oswego  Canal  branches  northerly  from  the  improved  Erie  Canal  at  Three  River  Point 
and  follows  generally  the  line  of  the  Oswego  River,  canalized,  to  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego.  Its  length  is 
approximately  twenty-three  miles. 

The  Black  River  Canal  has  been  retained  without  enlargement  and  extends  from  its  Junction  with  the 
Erie  Canal  at  Rome  northerly  to  Carthage,  although  it  is  not  navigable  further  north  than  Lyons  Falls. 

Every  vessel  propelled  by  machinery  and  engaged  in  carrying  passengers  for  hire,  or  towing  for  hire, 
must  submit  itself  for  examination  to  the  Inspectors  of  steam  and  motor  vessels  employed  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works.  The  condition  of  such  vessels  and  their  apparatus,  machinery  and  equipment 
must  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Navigation  Law.  Masters,  pilots  and  engineers  of  such 
boats  also  must  be  licensed.  Copies  of  the  Navigation  Law  containing  the  requirements  for  such  vessels 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  Permits  to  pleasure  boats  to  navi- 
gate the  canals  will  be  issued  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  accompanied  by 
information  as  to  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner,  the  name  of  the  boat,  its  type  and  dimensions.  Navf- 
gation  permits  are  not  issued  to  rowboats,  canoes  or  other  such  small  craft,  even  when  equipped  with  me- 
chanical power.  Such  boats  may  use  the  canals  without  navigation  permits,  but  the  locks  will  not  be  oper- 
ated for  their  passage. 

NAVIGATION  PERIOD. 

The  canals  are  available  for  use  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  At  night  time  lights  are 
maintained  tp  mark  the  channel  where  such  aid  is  deemed  necessary.  The  length  of  the  navigation  season 
will  be  about  seven  months,  being  dependent  upon  weather  conditions.  Navigation  will  be  declared  open 
as  early  as  physical  conditions  make  possible,  and  the  season  will  continue  until  the  waterways  are  closed 
by  ice.  After  the  completion  of  the  entire  improvement  project,  it  is  possible  that  the  waterways  may  be 
made  ready  lor  boats  in  April.  Experience  has  shown  that  climatic  conditions  will  prevent  their  use  after 
December  1. 

THE  BLACK  RIVER  CANAL. 
The  Black  River  Canal  hag  been  retained  without  enlargement  and  extends  from  its  junction  wit! 
the  Erie  Canal  at  Rome  northerly  to  Carthage,  although  it  is  not  navigable  further  north  than  Lyons  Fallai 

DOCKAGE  FACILITIES. 

At  New  York  City  public  terminals  or  docks  are  being  provided  at  many  points.  A  complete  list  ol 
the  exact  localities  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

At  Albany  ample  dockage  facilities  already  have  been  provided  by  the  State,  and  a  warehouse^ 
with  loading  and  unloading  macliinery,  is  now  being  erected. 

On  Lake  Champlain,  State  terminal  docks  have  been  built  at  Port  Henry,  Plattsburg  and  Rouses 
Point. 

Terminal  facilities  also  have  been  provided  at  Ithaca  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake. 

At  practically  all  of  the  municipalities  situated  on  the  canal  system,  public  docks  will  be  found  for  the 
use  of  vessels,  and  many  of  these  wharfs  have  been  equipped  with  warehouses  and  derricks  for  the  han> 
dling  of  freight.  Information  as  to  facilities  at  any  specific  point  wiU  be  furnished  upon  request.  Privately 
owned  docks  will  be  found  at  all  points  along  the  line  of  the  Hudson  River  south  of  Albany.  At  many  ol 
the  canal  terminal  docks  convenient  connections  are  had  with  railroad  lines. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  IMPROVED  CANALS. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Improved  Erie,  Oswego,  Champlain  and  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canals,  so  far  aa 
depth  of  channel  and  size  of  lock  chambers  are  concerned,  are  uniform.  The  plans  have  sought  to  accom- 
plish a  minimum  depth  of  channel  of  twelve  feet  throughout,  and  this  practically  has  been  accomplished. 
Such  depth  will  be  consistently  maintained,  although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  canal  users  that  in  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  newly  constructed  channel,  where  natural  conditions  have  been  changed,  erosion  la 
constantly  at  work  to  lessen  the  navigable  depth,  and  bars  will  inevitably  form  as  the  result  of  floods  and 
excessive  rainfall  at  the  many  streams  entrances  and  elsewhere.  Scour  will  be  seen  in  the  new  river 
channels.     Dredging  operations  will  be  progressed  wherever  such  obstructions  are  discovered. 

The  width  of  the  new  canal  channel  varies  according  to  the  section  traversed.  Through  canalized 
rivers  and  lakes  the  channel  is  at  least  two  hundred  feet  wide.  Through  rock  cuts  in  land  lines  a  mini- 
mum bottom  width  ol  ninety-four  feet  has  been  provided,  and  through  earth  sections  the  minimum  width 
at  the  bottom  of  the  channel  is  seventy-five  feet. 

No  fixed  bridges  have  been  permitted  to  be  constructed  over  the  new  canal  channel  at  less  than  fifteen 
and  one-half  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  when  at  maximum  navigable  stage. 

The  dimensions  of  the  new  loclcs  on  all  Improved  canals  have  been  made  identical,  so  far  as  practic- 
able. The  length  of  the  lock  chamber  from  the  lower  gate  to  the  breast  wall  is  three  hundred  and  ten  feet, 
which,  considering  the  operation  of  the  gates,  will  permit  the  locking  of  a  barge  three  hundred  feet  long. 
The  width  of  the  lock  chambers  has  been  planned  at  forty-five  feet,  and  this  has  practically  been  accom- 
plished. The  width  of  the  United  States  Government  lock  at  Troy,  which  is  located  at  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  canal  system,  is  44.44  feet.    Such  width,  therefore,  must  govern. 

MAXIMUM  DIMENSIONS  OF  BOATS  ON  IMPROVED  CANALS. 

As  to  the  largest  vessel  which  may  pass  through  the  Improved  channels,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  length 
must  not  exceed  three  hundred  feet,  nor  its  width  forty-two  feet. 

By  reason  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  fair  cushion  of  water  underneath  the  keel  of  a  heavily  laden 
bai'ge,  and  to  insure  a  fair  margin  of  safety  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  obstructions  existing  in  a 
cliannel  of  so  great  a  length,  the  greatest  draft  to  be  permitted  boats  for  the  present  and  early  future  wlU 
be  nine  and  one-half  feet  while  the  boat  Is  In  motion.  It  is  important  that  this  dimension  be  not  exceeded 
for  the  additional  reason  that  at  the  present  time  the  depth  of  the  Hudson  River  channel  between  Troy 
and  Albany  does  not  exceed  ten  feet  at  ordinary  low  tide. 

The  height  of  vessels  above  the  water  line  must  not  exceed  fifteen  feet,  in  order  that  the  same  may 
pass  safely  under  the  fixed  bridges. 


National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  of  the  U.  S. 


COMMERCE    THROUGH    SAULT    STE.    MARIE    CANALS. 

(SIX    MONTHS   ENDING   SEPTEMBER,    1917.) 


EASTBOUND. 

Copper short  tons . . 

Grain bushels. . 

Flour barrels .  . 

Iron  ore short  tons. . 

Pig  Iron short  tons. . 

Lumber M  feet .  . 

Wheat bushels.  . 

General  merchandise,  .short  tons.  . 
Passengers number. . 

WESTBOUND. 

Coal: 

Hard short  tons . . 

Soft short  tons. . 

Flour barrels.  . 

Grain bushels.  . 

Manufactured  iron .  .  .  short  tons .  . 

Iron  ore short  tons .  . 

Salt barrels .  . 

General  merchandise,  .short  tons.  . 
Passengers number. . 

TOTAL. 

Freight: 

Eastbound short  tons . . 

Westbound short  tons. . 


Total. 


Vessel  passages number . 

Registered  tonnage net . 


79,787 

29,954,697 

4,308,128 

38,018,934 

29,896 

240,703 

93,285,181 

171,565 

11,995 


1,535,671 

10,277,017 

270 

4,710 

103,626 

14,479 

530,202 

701,142 

11,222 


42,517,627 
12,711,571 


55,229.198 


13,782 
41,716,137 


79,844 

35,557,206 

2,909,531 

35,759,152 

5,724 

260,290 

58,162,742 

136,647 

6,311 


1.694,159 

9,921,563 

80 

1,925 

63,139 

44,853 

344,893 

690,711 

5,639 


39,128,966 
12,466,199 


51,595,165 


12,386 
37,741,820 


3,882 

31,363,789 

2,225,761 

9.351,416 


10,096 

63,450,703 

50,419 

15,131 


73,810 

753,161 

12,960 


12,815 
14,448 
42,287 
236,731 
15,162 


12,127,997 
1.098.302 


13,226,299 


5,063 
9,985,103 


7.481 

13.610,103 

2,161,378 

9,016,176 


8,325 

36,604,764 

42,299 

12,083 


126,450 
846,971 


12,683 
12,794 
75,600 
199,273 
13,446 


10,649,050 
1,208,971 


11,858,021 


4,000 
9,000,578 


83,669 

61,318,486 

6.533,889 

47,370,350 

29,896 

251, .399 

156,735,884 

221,984 

27,126 


1,609,481 

11,030,178 

13,230 

4,710 

116,441 

28,927 

572,489 

937,873 

26,384 


54,645,624 
13,809,873 


68,455,497 


18,845 
51,701,240 


87,325 

49,167,309 

5,070,909 

44,775,328 

6,724 

268,61.5 

94,767,508 

■     178,946 

18,394 


1,820,609 

10,768,534 

80 

1,925 

75,822 

67,647 

420,493 

889,984 

19,085 


49,778,016 
13,675,170 


63,453,186 


16,386 
46,742,398 


SUEZ    CANAL    TRAFFSC    FOR    1916. 

The  number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  of  all  nationalities  passing  through  the  canal  in  the  past  three 
years  are: 


1914. 

1915. 

19  L6. 

Flag. 

Vessels . 

Net  Tons. 

Vessels . 

Net  Tons. 

Vessels . 

Net  Tons. 

3 

176 

2,562 
631,730 

1 

3,436 

16 

34,732 

1 

46 

171 

2,170 
166,497 
666,122 

1 

37 

190 

2.437 

42 
228 
481 

49 
131 

64 
347 

41 
3 

163,832 

799,624 

2,118,946 

138,042 

369,239 

354,367 

1,389,399 

96,647 

2,491 

145,378 

France 

773,679 

47 
124 
119 
334 

48 

95,876 

363,488 

565,945 

1,334,474 

135,544 

23 
142 

27 
167 

55 

54.640 

jtaly            * * 

438,830 

Janan • 

69,856 

Netherlands 

643,208 

166,683 

2 
9 

3,758 

71 

2 

26 

35 

v25 

3,078 

200,423 
••    5,050 

71,558 
132,027 

23,289 
12,910,278 

17 

59,535 

27.414 

Spain          

26 
38 

72,700 
144,330 

22 
31 

65,914 

Swpflftn      

110,628 

United  Kingdom 

2,736 

11,656,038 

2,388 

9,788,190 

Total 

4,802 

19,409,495 

3.708 

15,266.155 

3,110 

12,325,347 

In  the  10 
the  transit  receipts 

average  of  the  net  twuua,&c  "<«,  u.uuc.^^,   ^,.^u^.  -.««  „.  ~^^ .. , •-. -  •      ,•„„„,; 

whUe  In  1916  the  net  tonnage  amounted  to  12,325,347  tons,  and  the  transit  receipts  to  80,862,403  franca 
(.?15,606,445).  The  mean  net  tonnage  per  vessel,  which  in  1881  was  only  1,517  tons,  rose  to  2,067  tons 
In  1891,  to  2,926  tons  in  1901,  to  3,688  tons  in  1911,  and  to  3,963  tons  In  1916.  _ 

In  the  year  1870,  26,758  civil  and  military  passengers  were  carried  through  the  canal.  In  1880  the  num- 
ber rose  to  98,900;  in  1890,  to  161,352;  in  1900,  to  282,203;  and  amounted  in  1916  to  283,030,  SB  against 
210,530  in  1915.  , i_ 

LAKE    CHAMPl.AIN     ASSOCIATION. 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is:  "To  assemble  in  social  gatherings;  to  renew  and  extend  affilia- 
tions; to  perpetuate  the  historical  traditions,  and  to  pronaote  the  welfare  of    the  Lake  Champlam  vaney. 

President— J uiiua  H.  Seymour.  Vice-Presidents — Augustus  N.  Hand.  John  f-  9  ?'''®°V^-.i  -i„i;  5' 
Frank  L.  Fish.  Treasurer — Edmund  Seymour.  Secretary — Percival  Wilds.  Historian — Frederlcn  a. 
Richards.    Headquarters,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL     LEAGUE     OF     COMMISSION     MERCHANTS     OF     THE     UNITED 

STATES. 

Officers:  President— R.  B.  Clayberger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Firsi  Vice-President—^.  ^■J^■3.^^yi 
Boston,  Mass.  Second  Vice-President— F.  M.  Baldwin,  Detroit,  Mich.  Treasurer— E.  H.  Neuatadtl,  Mil 
waukee.  Wis.    General  Manager  and  Secrelary-R.  S.  French,  90  West  Broadway.  New  York.. 


Interstate  Cortimeree  Commission, 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


THE  orifrtnal  act  to  regulate  commerce,  approved 
February  4,  1887,  provided  for  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  five  members.  By  various  amendatory 
and  supplementary  enactments  the  powers  of  the 
commission  have  been  increased  and  the  scope  of 
the  regulating  statute  materially  widened.  Among 
the  more  Important  of  these  enactments  are  tlie 
acts,  of  March  2,  1889;  the  Elkins  act,  approved 
February  19,  1903;  the  Hepburn  act,  approved 
February  29,  1900;  the  Maun-EIkins  act  of  June 
18,  1910:  and  the  acts  of  August  24,  1912,  May  29 
and  August  9,  1917.  Under  the  act  of  June  29, 
1906,  the  number  of  commissioners  was  increased 
lO  seven  and  was  enlarged  to  nine  members  by  the 
act  of  August  9,  1917. 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  applies  to  all 
common  carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
oil  or  other  commodities,  except  wat«r,  and  except 
natural  or  artificial  gas,  by  means  of  pipe  lines,  or 
partly  by  pipe  lines  and  partly  by  railroad,  or 
partly  by  pipe  lines  and  partly  by  water,  and  to 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  companies  (whether 
wire  or  wireless)  engaged  in  sending  messages  from 
oue  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the  United  States 
to  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  and  to 
common  carriers  engaged  in  Interstate  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by  railroad 
(or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water  when 
both  are  used  under  a  common  control,  manage- 
ment, or  arrangement  for  a  continuous  carriage 
or  shipment) ;  also  to  express  companies  and  sleeping- 
car  companies,  and  to  bridges  or  femes  used  or 
operated  in  connection  with  any  railroad  engaged 
In  Interstate  transportation. 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  requires  all  rates 
to  be  reasonable  and  just;  prohibits  preferential 
rates  for  transportation  service  performed  under 
like  circumstances  and  conditions;  prohibits  undue 
or  unreasonable  preferences  or  advantages  in' rates 
or  facilities  and  the  charging  of  a  higher  rate  for  a 
shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul,  over  the  same  line. 
In  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  included 
within  the  longer  haul.  It  is  provided,  however, 
that  the  commission  may,  in  special  cases,  after 
investigation,  authorize  carriers  to  charge  less  for 
longer  than  for  shorter  distances.  The  commission 
Is  authorized  to  require  carriers  to  establish  through 
routes  and  joint  rates.  The  commL'Slon  is  also 
authorized  to  require  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to 
construct  switch  connections  with  lateral  branch 
lines  of  railroads  and  private  sidetracks.  The  act 
provides  that  where  two  or  more  through  routes 
and  tlu'ough  rates  shall  have  been  established, 
ahlppera  shall  have  the  right  to  designate  In  writing 
via  which  of  such  through  routes  the  property  shall 
be  transported  to  destination. 

The  commission  has  jurisdiction,  upon  complaint 
or  in  a  proceeding  instituted  upon  its  own  initiative, 
and  after  full  hearing,  to  determine  and  prescribe 
reasonable  rates,  regulations,  and  practices;  to 
award  reparatiocr  to  injured  shippers,  and  to  require 
carriers  to  cease  and  desist  from  unjust  discrimina- 
tion or  undue  or  unreasonable  preferences. 

Cp.rriers  are  required  to  publish  and  file  all  rates, 
rules,  and  regulations  applying  to  interstate  traffic, 
and  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  interstate 
transportation  unless  such  rates,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions are  published  and  filed.  Severe  penalties  are 
provided  in  the  statute  for  failure  to  observe  the 
rates  and  regulations  shown  in  the  published  tariffs. 

The  commission  may  inquire  into  the  management 
of  the  business  of  all  common  carriers  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
and  may  prescribe  the  accounts,  records,  and 
memoranda  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  cairiers, 
which  shall  be  open  to  examination  by  tlie  com- 
mission tluough  its  authorized  agents  or  examiners. 
Carriers  are  required  to  file  annual  reports  with 
the  commission,  and.  such  other  reports  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  required. 

The  commission  appoints  a  secretary,  who  is  Its 
chief  administrative  and  executive  officer,  an 
assistant  secretary,  and  such  attorneys,  examiners, 
special  agents,  and  clerlts  as  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  performance  of  its  duties. 

By  the  act  of  June  18,  1910  (Mann-Elkins  law), 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commission  was  Increased 
as  to  through  routes  and  Joint  rates,  freight  classitlca- 
tion,    switch    connections,    long    and    short   hauls. 


filing  or  rejection  of  rate  schedules.  Investigations 
on  own  motion,  determining  reasonable  ratea, 
suspension  of  proposed  rates,  and  other  matters. 
This  act  also  authorized  the  President  to  appoint 
a  special  commission  to  Investigate  questions  per- 
taining to  the  issuance  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds. 
By  act  approved  August  24,  1912  (section  11),  a 
new  paragraph  was  added  to  section  5  of  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce,  by  which  it  is  made  unlawful 
after  July  1,  1914,  for  any  common  carrier  subject 
to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  to  own,  lease, 
operate,  control,  or  have  any  interest  In  any  com- 
peting carrier  by  water.  Jurisdiction  is  conferred 
upon  the  commission  to  determine  questions  of 
fact  as  to  competition,  after  full  hearing,  on  the 
application  of  any  railroad  company  or  other  carrier, 
and  to  extend  beyond  July  1,  1914,  the  time  diuing 
which  such  ownership  or  operation  of  vessels  plying 
elsewhere  than  tlirough  the  Panama  Canal  may 
continue,  when  It  is  found  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  is  of  advantage  to  the  convenience 
and  commerce  of  tlie  people,  and  not  In  restraint 
of  competition. 

At  the  same  time  section  6  of  the  act  was  amended 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  conferring  upon  the 
commission  jurisdiction  over  transportation  of 
property  from  point  to  point  In  the  United  States 
by  rail  and  water,  whether  through  the  Panama 
Canal  or  otherwise,  and  not  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  .State,  this  jurisdiction,  under 
certain  conditioi)3,  including  power  to  estJIiblish 
physical  connection  between  lines  of  the  rail  carrier 
and  the  dock  of  the  water  carrier  by  directing'  the 
rail  carrier  to  make  such  connection;  to  establish 
through  routes  and  maximum  joint  rates  over  such 
rail  and  water  lines,  and  to  determine  the  conditions 
thereof;  to  establish  proportional  rates  by  rail  to 
and  from  ports,  and  to  determine  to  what  tralHo 
and  in  connection  with  what  vessels  and  upon  what 
terms  and  conditions  such  rates  shall  apply;  and 
to  require  rail  carriers  entering  into  through  routing 
arrangements  with  any  water  carrier  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  such  arrangements  to  other  water 
carriers. 

By  the  act  approved  March  1,  1913,  amending 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  the  commission  ia 
directed  to  investigate,  ascertain,  and  report  the 
value  of-  all  the  property  owned  or  used  by  every 
common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  act  approved  May  29,  1917,  gives  the  com- 
mission jurisdiction  over  the  rules,  regulations  and 
practices  of  carriers  subject  to  the  act  with  respect 
to  car  service. 

Jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  commission 
to  enforce  certain  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
October  15,  1914,  to  supplement  existing  laws 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies  In  so 
far  as  such  provisions  relate  to  carriers  subject  to 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  The  act  prohibits, 
with  certain  exceptions,  carriers  from  discriminating 
between  purchasers  in  sales  of  commodities,  and 
from  making  leases  or  sales  of  commodities  and 
from  acquiring  stock  or  capital  of  other  corporations 
engaged  in  commerce  tending  to  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  create  a  monopoly;  makes  it  a  felony 
for  a  President  or  other  specified  officers  to  mis- 
appropriate a  carrier's  fimds:  and  provides  that 
after  two  years  from  the  approval  of  the  act  no 
carrier  shall  have  dealings  in  secui'ities  or  supplies, 
or  contract  tor  construction  or  maintenance  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  S50.000  in  the  aggregate  In 
any  one  year,  with  another  corporation  or  organiza- 
tion when,  by  reason  of  common  officers  or  otlier\vlse, 
there  exists  a  community  of  interest  between  the 
carrier  and  such  other  corporation  or  organization, 
e.xcept  as  a  result  of  free  competitive  bidding  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  commission. 
The  commission  is  further  authorized  to  Investigate 
violations  of  the  act  by  carriers  and  to  require  the 
guilty  parties  to  cease  therefrom,  and  Its  findings 
of  fact  in  such  investigations  shall  be  conclusive 
when  supported  by  testimony. 

The  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  act  approved 
October  22,  1913.  provided  that  the  Commerce 
Court  should  be  abolished  from  and  after  December 
31,  1913,  and  that  the  Jurisdiction  theretofore  vested 
in  the  Commerce  Court  under  act  approved  June 
IS,  1910,  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  several 
District  Courts  of  the  United  States. 


Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 


INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   COMMISSION— Continued. 


The  act  approved  March  4.  1915,  which  became 
erceetlve  Juoe  2,  1915,  makes  corainou  carriers 
liable  for  all  damage  to  property  caused  by  them, 
and  forhlds,  with  certain  exceptions,  limitations  ol 
liability. 

The  act  ot  February  11,  1903,  provides  that 
suits  in  equity  brought  under  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  wherein  the  United  States  is  complalnaut, 
may  be  expedited  and  given  precedence  over  other 
PL'lts,  and  that  appeals  from  the  Circuit  Court  lie 
t.nly  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  act  of  February 
19,  1903,  commonly  called  the  Elklns  law,  prohibits 
rebating,  allows  proceedings  In  the  courts  by  in- 
junction to  restrain  departures  from  published 
rates,  and  provides  that  cases  prosecuted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General  in  the  name 
of  the  commission  shall  be  Included  within  the 
e.'cpediting  act  of  February  11,  1903. 

Under  the  act  ot  August  7.  1888,  all  Government- 
aided  railroad  and  telegraph  companies  are  required 
to  file  certain  reports  and  contracts  with  the  com- 
mission, and  it  is  the  commission's  duty  to  decide 
questions  relating  to  the  interchange  of  business 
between  such  Government-aided  telegraph  company 
and  any  connecting  telegraph  company.  The  act 
provides  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
act  or  the  orders  of  the  commission. 
•  The  act  of  March  2,  1893,  known  as  the  safety- 
appliance  act,  provides  that  railroad  cars  used  in 
Interstate  commerce  must  be  equipped  with  auto- 
matic couplers,  and  drawbars  of  a  standard  height 
for  freight  cars,  and  have  grab  irons  or  handholds 
In  the  ends  and  sides  of  each  car:  and  that  locomotive 
engines  used  in  moving  interstate  traffic  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  power  driving-wheel  brake  and 
appliances  for  operating  the  train-brake  system. 
The  act  directs  the  commission  to  lodge  with  the 
proper  District-Attorneys  information  of  wch  viola- 
tions aa  may  come  to  its  knowledge.  The  act  of 
March  2,  1903,  amended  this  act  so  as  to  make 
tls  provisions  apply  to  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  all  cases  when  couplers  of  whatever 
design  are  brought  together,  and  to  all  locomotives, 
cars,  and  other  equipment  of  any  railroad  engaged 
In  interstate  traffic,  except  logging  cars  and  cars 
used  upon  street  railways,  and  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum number  of  air-braked  cars  In  trains. 

By  act  of  April  14,  1910,  the  safety-appliance 
acts  were  supplemented  so  as  to  require  railroads 
to  equip  their  cars  with  oill  steps,  hand  brakes, 
ladders,  running  boards,  and  roof  handholds,  and 
the  commission  was  authorized  to  designate  the 
number,  dimensions,  location,  and  manner  of 
application  of  appliances. 

By  act  of  May  6,  1910,  the  prior  accidenfrreports 
law  was  repealed  and  a  new  statute  passed  giving 
more  power  to  the  commission  aa  to  investigating 


accidents,    and   la   more   comprehensive    than    the 
former  law. 

The  act  of  March  4,  1907,  makes  It  the  duty  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlaslon  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  (he  act  wherein  It  Is  made  unlawful 
to  require  or  permit  employes  engaged  In  or  con- 
nected with  the  movement  of  trains  to  be  on  duty 
more  than  a  specified  number  of  hours  in  any  24. 

The  act  of  May  30,  1908,  directs  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  make  regulations  for  the 
Bafe  transportation  of  explosives  by  common  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  A  penalty  is  pro- 
vided for  violations  of  such  regulations. 

The  act  of  May  30,  1908,  makes  It  the  duty  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  act  wherein  It  Is  provided  that 
after  a  certain  date  no  locomotive  shall  be  used 
In  moving  interstate  or  foreign  traffic,  etc.,  not 
equipped  with  an  ash  pan  which  can  be  emptied 
without  requiring  a  man  to  go  imder  such  locomotive. 
A  penalty  is  provided  for  violations  of  this  act. 

The  act  of  February  l7,  1911,  confers  jurisdiction 
upon  the  commission  to  enforce  certain  provisiona 
compelling  railroad  companies  to  equip  their  loco- 
motives with  safe  and  suitable  boilers  and  appur- 
tenances thereto. 

By  an  amendatory  act  approved  March  4,  1915, 
the  powers  of  the  commission  to  Inspect  and  to 
prescribe  standards  of  safety  for  locomotive  boilers 
and  appurtenances  thereto  was  extended  to  Include 
"all  parts  and  appurtenances  of  the  locomotive 
and  tender." 

The  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  act  approved 
October  22,  1913,  contains  an  appropriation  of 
325,000  to  enable  the  commission  to  Investigate 
and  test  block  signals  and  appliances  tor  the  auto- 
matic control  of  railway  trains,  and  appliances  or 
systems  Intended  to  promote  the  safety  of  railway 
operation,  Including  experimental  tests  of  such 
systems  and  appliances  as  shall  be  furnished,  in 
completed  shape,  to  the  commission  for  Investigation 
and  test,  free  of  cost  to  the  Government,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Joint  resolution  approved 
June  30,  1906,  and  sundry  clvU  appropriation  act 
approved  May  27,  1908.  Provision  was  made  in 
the  sundry  civil  appropriation  acts  approved  August 
1,  1914,  March  3,  1915,  July  1,  1916  and  Jnue  12. 
1917,  for  continuing  the  Investigation  and  testing 
of  these  systems  and  appliances. 

The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  service  ol 
the  Post  Office  Department  approved  July  28,  19 1  & 
empowers  the  commission  to  fix  and  determine  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  and  compensation  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  matter  by  railway  common  carriers 
and  service  connected  therewith,  prescribing  the 
method  by  weight  or  space,  or  both,  or  otherwise. 


LINCOLN    MEMORIAL. 


The  memorial  Is  being  erected  In  Potomac  Park  on  the  axis  of  the  United  States  Capitol  and  the- 
Washington  Monument,  In  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Henry  Bacon  of  New  York  City. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  the  memorial  was  commenced  on  Lincoln  s  Birthday,  February  12,  19J4. 
when  the  first  sod  was  turned  by  the  Special  Resident  Commissioner,  ex-Senator  Blackburn.  The  founda- 
tion was  completed  and  the  cornerstone  laid  February  12,  1915.  By  act  of  CongrMS,  February  28,  1916, 
the  limit  of  cost  was  increased  to  §2,594,000,  to  Include  the  approaches.  The  whole  amount  has  been 
appropriated,  and  about  $2,000,000  expended,  the  memorial  to  be  completed  In  four  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  work.  ,,  .         ,_        ^,.  ^        ^ 

The  foundation  of  the  memorial,  which  Is  of  reinforced  concrete,  rises  45  feet  above  the  present  grade, 
and  will  be  surrounded  by  a  mound  of  earth  1,000  feet  In  diameter.  The  exterior  of  the  memorial  proper  la 
of  white  Colorado  Yule  marble,  and  the  Interior  Umcstone.  The  only  sculpture  will  be  a  colossal  statue  ot 
Lincoln,  designed  by  Daniel  Chester  French,  flanked  by  two  bronze  panels  bearing  Lincoln  s  Gettysburg 
and  Second  Inaugural  addresses.  Secretary  of  the  Memorial,  Henry  A.  Vale,  Office  Budding,  Unltea 
States  Senate. 

SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

A  sociETT  of  descendants  of  Revolutionary  patriots  and  others  was  organized  In  San  Francisco,  Gal., 
after  the  centennial  parade  of  July  4,  1876,  entitled  "Sons  of  Revolutionary  Sires,"  from  whence  was  or- 

tanized  in  1889  the  California  Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  became  part  of  the  National 
ociety  In  that  year.  State  societies  exist  in  forty-slv  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  the  PtiUl- 
plnes,  and  France.  The  total  membehshlp  of  the  organization  is  about  15,000.  President-General— Elmer 
M.  Wentworth,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Vice-PresUenis-General — Orison  J.  C.  Dutton,  Frederick  E.  Emerson. 
Thomas  W.  Williams.  Phihp  F.  Turner,  Wm.  K.  Boardman.  Treasurer-General — John  H.  Burroughs, 
New   York   City.     Secretary-Gerv^al  and  Registrar-General — A.   Howard   Clark,   Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Empire  State  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  has  headquarters  at  No.  220  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  The  membership  is  1,500.  President — Louis  Annin  Ames.  Vice-PresidetU^ — Martin 
S.  Allen,^  Walter  B.  Hopping  and  William  H.  Kelly.  Secretary— Cuvt.  Charles  A.  Du  Bols.  Treasurer— 
James  De  La  Montanye.    Registrar — Teunia  D.  Hunttlng. 


Railroad  Revenues  and  Expenses, 


RAIi-ROAD    REVENUES    AND   EXPENSES. 

(For  the  Calendar  Year  1916.  Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Compiled  from  monthly  returns  of  the  railways  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  covering  roada 
with  annual  operating  reveaues  above  81,000,000.) 


United  States 

• 

Eastern 

District. 

.  !                    Account, 

Amount, 
1916. 

Per  Mile,  Line. 

Amount, 
1916. 

Per  Mile,  Line. 

■ 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

Total  operating  revenues 

Frfeight 

83,622.057.141 

2,573,832,109 

708,020,983 

61.221,561 

90,293,551 

188,688,937 

2,373,439,156 

424,032,705 

597.915.428 

1,248,617.985 

158,587,793 

1,089,137,183 

315,701 

11,158 

3.069 

265 

391 

818 

10,289 

1,838 

2,592 

5,412 

687 

4.721 

313,445 

9,368 

2,818 

255 

318 

686 

9.009 

1,641 

2,230 

4,436 

608 

3,825 

31,637,712,905 

1.149,887,164 

316,759,583 

22,805,099 

42,625,020 

105,636,039 

1,113,013,365 

176,621,625 

286,923.974 

524,699,540 

63,680,530 

460,665.009 

827,675 

19  431 

6,353 

386 

720 

1,785 

18,808 

2,985 

4,849 

8,867 

1,076 

7,785 

823.514 
16.413 

passenger 

4,747 

Mail 

363 

'    Express 

660 

All  other 

1.431 

Total  operating  expenses 

Malnt.  of  way  and  struct 

16,060 
2.687 

Maint.  of  equipment 

4,125 

Net  operating  revenue 

7,454 

Taxes 

956 

Operating  income 

6,494 

Operating  ratio — Per  cent ■[  jg}| 

65.5 
67.0 

68.0 
68.3 

Average  mileage  represented {1915 

230,683 
229,341 

69,178 
59,030 

Southern  District.          | 

Western  District. 

ACCOUNT. 

Am.ount, 
1916. 

Per  Mile,  Line. 

Amount, 
1916. 

PER  Mile,  Line. 

1916. 

1915. 

1910. 

1915. 

3524,865,544 

386,752,920 

98,562,656 

8,398,121 

13,085.337 

18.066,610 

341  025,876 
64,352,020 
94,038,939 

183,839,063 
22.486,291 

161,191.704 

$12,267 

9  039 

2  304 

196 

306 

422 

7.970 

1.504 

2.198 

4,297 

526 

3,767 

810,495 

7,706 

2.009 

179 

247 

354 

7,288 

1,401 

1,941 

3,207 

454 

2,749 

$1,459,478,692 

1,037,192,025 

292,698,744 

30,018  341 

34.583,194 

64,986,388 

919.399,915 

183,059,060 

216,952.515 

540,078,777 

72,420.972 

467.280,470 

311,338 

8,058 

2.274 

233 

268 

505 

7,142 

1,422 

1,685 

4,196 

503 

3.630 

$9,776 

Freight 

6,667 

2,193 

Mail 

230 

230 

All  other 

453 

6,325 

Maint.  of  way  and  struct 

1,237 

1,452 

Net  operating  revenue 

3,451 

raxes 

498 

Operating  income 

2.950 

Operating  ratio — Per  cent |  |gj| 

65,0 
69.4 

63.0 
64.7 

Average  mileage  represented <  Jgj| 

42,786 
42,403 

128.719 
127,008 

NOTE — The  whole  calendar  year  1916  is  covered  by  the  above  tables.  Total  operating  revenues  for 
1916  amounted  to  S3,622,0J7,141,  an  average  of  $15,701  per  mile  of  line;  operating  expenses  amounted  to 
$2,373  439.156,  or  810,289  per  mile:  net  operating  rev  nue  amouutsd  to  31,248,617,985,  or  85,412  per  mile. 
Compared  with  the  preceding  calendar  year  the  year  1916  shows  an  increase  in  aggregate  operating  revenues 
of  .3538.644,918,  or  16.8  per  cent,  per  mile;  an  increase  in  aggregate  operat  ng  expenses  of  3307  436,774, 
or  14.2  per  cent  per  m  le;  an  ncrease  'n  net  ooerating  revenue  of  S231  208,144,  or  22.0  per  cent,  per  mile. 
Taxes  were  higher  by  $19,160,814,  or  13.1  per  cent,  per  mle.  while  operating  income  increased  §211,946,351, 
or  23.4  per  cent,  per  mile.  Operj,ting  income  per  m  le  was  greater  than  for  1915  in  each  of  the  three  districts, 
as  follows:    19.9  per  cent,  in  the  Ea.stern.  37.0  pei'  cent,  in  the  Southern,  and  23.1  per  cent,  in  the  Western. 

FOR    THE    FIRST    SIX    MONTHS    OF    1917. 
(From  the  same  sources,  showing  increase  or  decrease  .n  revenues  and  expenses.) 


United  States. 

Eastern  Dist. 

SouTH'N    Dist. 

Western  Dist 

ACCOUNT. 

Amt., 
1917.* 

Amt., 
1916.* 

In- 
crease 
Over 
1916, 

Pet.* 

Amt. 

Per 

Mile 

of  Line, 

1917. 

In- 
crease 
Over 
1916, 
Pet. 

Amt. 

Per 

Mile 

of  Line, 

1917. 

In- 
crease 
Over 
1916, 
Pet. 

Amt. 

Per 

Mile 

of  Line, 

1917. 

In- 
crease 
Over 
1916, 
Pet. 

Total  operating  revenues 

38  215 
5,854 
1,559 

132 

220 

4.50 
5  861 

946 
1,412 

139 
3,107 

203 

54 

2.354 

385 

1 

1,968 

37,364 
5,285 
1,370 

131 

183 

395 
4,977 

885 
1,263 

133 
2,476 

178 

42 

2,387 

331 
2 

11.6 
10.8 
13.8 

1.4 
20.2 
13.9 
17.7 

6.8 
11.8 

4.2 
25.5 
14.0 
29.4 
tl.4 
16.3 

'  +4 '  9! ' 

314,395 

10,173 

2,647 

204 

405 

966 

10,903 

1,531 

2,673 

205 

6,028 

348 

118 

3,492 

601 

2 

2,889 

8.5 

7.2 
10.6 

7.2 
20.3 
13.3 
19.4 

6.6 
12.5 

4.9 
27.6 
14.3 
25.0 
tl5.5 
14.1 

tio's" 

§6,719 
4,934 
1,268 

109 

171 

238 
4,500 

775 
1,214 

144 
2,239 

164 

24 

2,159 

329 

2 

1,828 

13.2 
11.7 
19.0 
21.4 
11.1 
12.3 
17.0 
11.3 
10.7 

6.1 
24.4 

7.8 
40.1 

5.9 
29.3 

■2:6' 

85  874 

4,176 

1,156 

108 

151 

284 

3,978 

734 

900 

107 

2,053 

149 

35 

1,896 

304 

1 

1,591 

14.7 

Freight 

14.8 

Passenger 

15.5 

Mail 

ts.o 

Express , 

24.1 

All  other 

15.7 

Total  operating  expenses 

16.2 

Maint.  of  way  and  struct 

Maint.  of  equipment 

6.7 
11.7 

TrafQc 

2.9 

Transportation 

23.2 

General 

16.2 

All  other , , 

34.5 

Net  operating  revenue 

11.7 

Taxes 

14.4 

Uncollectible  revenues 

Operating  income 

11.2 

Average  mileage  represented — 1917. 

231,066 

59,245     , 

42,736 

129,086 

*  Per  mile  of  line,    t  Decrease. 


American  Association  of  Fairs  and  Expositions. 

RAILROAD  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES— Continued. 
EMPLOYEES    AND    THEIR    COMPENSATION. 


Employees  and  Their  Compensation.* 

United  States. 

Eastern 
District. 

Southern 
District. 

Western 
District. 

Ave.  number  of  employes,  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1916: 

17,366 
1,626,103 

853,200,650 
1,412,579,190 

868.69 

7,382 
744.474 

$22,739,895 
669,717,177 

899.58 

3,372 
271.547 

88.908,793 
200,943.038 

739.99 

6,612 

All  employes,  excluding  gen'l  and  division  officers. . 
Total  compensation,  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1916:£ 
OpBpral  &T\ti  division  offlcors 

610,082 

S21  551,962 

All  employes,  excluding  gen'l  and  division  ofBcera. . 
Average  annual  compensation  per  employe,  exclud- 
ing general  and  division  officers 

541,918,975 

888.27 

*  Excludes  tlie  returns  of  one  Western  railway  operating  599.81  miles  ol  line;  data  not  reported. 


THE    ALASKA    RAILROAD. 

ON  April  10,  1915,  President  Wilson  announced  the  selection  of  the  route  for  the  Alaska  railroad  to  be 
Built  by  the  Government.  The  route  adopted  is  known  as  the  Susitna  route  and  extends  from  Sew.ird, 
0n  Resurrection  Bay,  to  Fairbanks,  on  the  Tanana  River,  a  distance  of  471  miles.  This  route  includes  the 
axisting  Alaska  Northern  Railway,  which  runs  from  Seward  through  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  for  a  distance 
Df  seventy-one  miles  to  Turnagain  Arm,  and  has  been  purchased  from  its  owners  by  the  Government  for 
11,150,000.  The  contract  for  the  purchase  of  this  road  was  signed  by  Secretary  L.une  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  under  this  contract,  approved  by  the  President,  the  road  is  taken  over  free  from  all  debt  or 
OWigation  of  any  kind. 

From  Turnagain  Arm  the  route  extends  through  the  Susitna  Valley  and  across  Broad  Pass  to  the 
Tanana  River,  and  from  there  to  Happy  Station  at  mile  460,  where  it  connects  with  the  Tanana  Valley 
Railroad  and  from  there  on  to  Fairbanks.  A  side  line  extends  from  Matanuska  Junction  into  the  Mat- 
anuska  coal  fields,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles.  A  spur  three  miles  in  length  extends  from  this  branch 
up  Eska  Creek  to  the  Eska  coal  mine,  and  a  short  spur  up  Moose  Creek  to  the  Doherty  mine. 

The  Tanana  Valley  Railroad  Is  being  operated  by  the  Government  under  lease,  pending  its  purchase. 
It  is  a  narrow-gauge  line  extending  from  Fairbanks  to  Chatanika,  a  distance  of  thirty-nine  miles,  with  a  five 
mile  branch  from  Chena  Junction  to  Chena.  This  road  will  be  connected  with  the  main  line,  and  will  be 
used  as  a  feeder,  and  permits  of  the  delivery  of  coal  to  mines  that  are  being  developed  northeast  of  Fairbanks. 

PROGRESS  REPORT  TO  OCTOBER  1.  1917. 

The  Alaska  Northern  Railroad  from  Mile  0,  at  Seward,  to  Mile  25  has  been  put  in  good  condition,  and 
Irom  tliis  point  on  is  in  usable  condition.  At  Mile  50  the  old  trestle  bridge  across  Placer  River,  in  the 
iricinity  of  Spencer  Glacier,  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  structure.  The  entire  line  from  Kern  Creek  to 
Seward,  a  distance  of  seventy-one  mile.%  is  in  operation.  From  Kern  Creek  nortliward  along  Turn.igain 
\rm  to  Potter  Creek,  a  distance  of  twenty-nine  miles,  grading  is  well  under  way.  This  section  is  the  most 
il;ifieult  construction  v/ork  encountered  on  the  entire  line.  From  Potter  Creek,  tiuough  Anchorage,  and 
Dii  to  a  point  two  miles  north  of  Kashwitua  River,  and  the  branch  line  from  Matanuska  Junction  to  Mat- 
'inuska  coal  fields,  with  spurs  leading  to  mines,  are  all  completed  and  regularly  operated.  The  coal  from 
;hese  mines  is  being  used  bv  the  railroad.  From  a  point  two  miles  north  of  Kashwitna  River  to  Dead  Horse 
Hill,  at  Mile  250.  the  grading  is  well  under  way.  From  Dead  Horse  HUl  to  Indian  River,  at  Mile  270, 
Diearing  is  all  completed,  but  griiding  has  not  been  started.  From  Indian  River,  through  Broad  Pass,  to 
.Vlile  360.  no  construction  work  has  been  done. 

Units  of  road  in  operation:     Seward  to  Kern  Creek,  seventy-one  miles;  Potter  Creek  to  Kashwit>- 
liucluding  the  Matanuska  Branch).   143:  Tanana  Valley  Railro.ad,  44;  total  258  miles. 

From  the  Nenana  coal  fields,  at  Mile  300,  to  tlie  town  of  Nenana,  .at  Mile  415,  grjiding  is  pro 
hig,  and  nine  miles  of  track  has  been  laid  from  Nenana  south  toward  the  coal  fields.     From  Nenana 
to  Kappy  Station,  Mile  460,  clearing  is  completed,  nine  miles  of  grading  finislied.  and  the  balance  is  i 
ivay.     At  Happv  Station  the  line  of  the  Alaska  railroad  connei'^ts  v/ith  the  Taniina  Valley  Railroad, 
trom  this  point  into  Faii'banks.  at  Mile  470,  the  roiidbed  and  track  of   the  Tanana  Valley  Railroad  is  b 
Used. 


NATIONAL     ASSOCSATION      OF    LETTER    CARRIERS. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are  to  unite  fraternally  all  letter  cairicrs  in  the  United  States;  to  ob- 
(fdn  and  secure  rights  as  Government  employes;  to  create  and  establish  the  United  States  Letter  Car- 
riers' Mutual  Benefit  Association,  and  to  strive  for  the  constant  improvement  of  the  service,  and  also  to 
create  and  establlsli  the  United  States  Letter  Carriers'  National  Sick  Benefit  Association.  The  associatioa 
has  a  membership  of  35,000.  .»    ,,      „ 

President — E.  J.  Gainor,  Muncie.  Tnd.  Vice-President — P.  J.  McNab,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
«-E.  J.  Cantweli,  945  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Assistant  Secretary — M.  T.  Finnan, 
945  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Treasurer — C.  D.  Duffy.  Chicago,  111.  Executive 
Board — R.  F.  Quinn,  Chairman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  Maher,  Omaha,  Neb.;  F.  M.  Truax,  St.  Paul,  >linn.; 
J,  S.  Foley,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  F.  Stinson.  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


AMERICAr      ANTIQUARIAN     SOCIETY. 

,  PresWen^— Waldo  Lincoln,  Worce?  Mass.  Corresponding  Secretaries — Foreign.  James,  P.  Baxter. 
Portland,  Me.;  Domestic,  Worthingtor  C  Ford,  Boston,  Mass.  Recording  Secretary — Charles  L.  Nichols. 
M.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Librarian — v.  ^rence  S.  Brigham.  Annual  meeting  Is  held  at  Worcester.  Mass., 
tlie' third  Wednesday  ia- October.    Organized  1812.    Domestic  membership  restricted  to  175. 


.  ■  AMERICAN     ASSOCIATION     OF    FAIRS    AND    EXPOSITIONS. 

President — A.  L.  Sponsler,  Hutchinson,  Kan.  Vice-President — W.  H.  Stratton,  Dallas,  Tex.  Secre- 
tary—ChaxXaa  Downing,  Greenfield,  Ind.  Treasurer—^.  M.  Davison,  Springfield,  III.  Statistics  ComviU- 
tee—O.  E.  Remey,  Chairman.  Madison,  Wis.;  A.  H.  George,  Meridian,  Mi.ss.:  O.  P.  Heudershot.  Boise,  Idalio: 
E.  G.  Bylander,  Sedalia,  Mo.;  E.  R.  Danielson,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Federal  and  State  Railroad  Commissions, 


FEDERAL    AND    STATE    RAILROAD    COMMISSIONS. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 
(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.  Expiration  of  term  follows  names.) 
Henry  C.  Hall,  Chairman,  of  Colorado,  1921;  B.  H.  Meyer,  of  Wisconsin,  1917;  James  S.  Harlan,  of 
[Uinols,  1918;  Edgar  E.  Clark,  of  Iowa,  1919;  Charles  C.  McChord,  of  Kentucky,  1922;  Winthrop  M. 
Daniels,  of  New  Jersey,  1923;  Robert  W.  Wooley,  of  Virginia,  1920;  Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  of  Oregon,  1921; 
George  \V.  Anderson,  of  Massachusetts,  1922;  George  B.  McGinty,  Secretary,  of  Georgia. 

STATE    RAILROAD    AND    PUBLIC  SERVICE   COMMISSIONS. 


ALABAMA — Sam  P.  Kennedy,  President;  B.  H. 
Cooper,  Commissioner;  S.  P.  Gaillard,  Commissionei'. 

ARIZONA — F.  A.  Jones,  Cliairraan;  A.  A.  Betts, 
■Commissioner;    A.    W.    Cole,    Commissioner. 

ARKANSAS — T.  E.  Woods,  Chairman;  Vv^  G. 
Brasher,  Commissioner;  H.  R.  Wilson,  Commissioner. 

CALIFORNIA — Max  Thelen,  President;  H.  D. 
Loveland,  Commissioner;  Alexander  Gordon,  Com- 
missioner; Edwin  O.  Edgerton,  Commissioner; 
Frank   R.   Devlin,   Commissioner. 

COLORADO — George  T.  Bradley,  Chairman; 
A.  T.  Anderson,  Commissioner;  M.  H.  Aylesworth, 
Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT — Richard  T.  Higgins,  Chair- 
man; John  H.  Hale,  Commissioner;  Charles  C. 
Elweil,    Commissioner. 

FLORIDA — R.  Hudson  Burr,  Chairman;  N.  A. 
Blitch,  Commissioner;  R.  C.  Dunn,  Commissioner. 

GEORGIA — C.  M.  Candler,  Chairman;  George 
Hillyer,  Commissioner;  P.  B.  Trammer,  Com- 
missioner; J.  A.  Perry,  Commissioner;  John  T. 
Boifeulliett,   Commissioner. 

IDAHO^Joiin  W.  Graham,  President;  A.  L. 
Freehafer,    Commis.sioner. 

ILLINOIS — Thomas  G.  Demcy,  Chairman; 
Walter  A.  Shaw,  Commissioner;  Patrick  Lucey, 
Commissioner;  Frank  H.  Funk,  Commissioner; 
Fredoriolc   E.   Sterling,   Commissioner. 

liN'DIANA — E.  I.  Lewis,  Chairman;  J.  W.  Mc- 
Cardle,  Commissioner;  Charles  A.  Edwards,  Com- 
missioner;   Edwin    Corr,    Commissioner. 

IOWA — John  A.  Guiher,  Chairman;  E.  D.  Chassell, 
Commissioner;  Dwight  N.  Lewis,  Commissioner. 

KANSAS — Joseph  L.  Bristow,  Chairman;  John  M. 
Klnkel,  Commissioper;  C.  F.  Foley,  Commissioner. 

KENTUCKY — Laurence  B.  Finn,  Chairman;  H. 
Green  Garrett,  Commissioner;  Sidney  T.  Douthitt, 
ConimiLisioner. 

LOUISIANA — Shelby  Taylor,  Chairman;  B.  A. 
Brid,;es,  Commissioner;  John  T.  Michel,  Com- 
missioner. 

MAINE — Benjamin  F.   Cleaves,   Chairman;  Wil- 

-'    ''i.   Skelton,   Commissioner;   John   E.   Bunker, 
lissioner. 

DRYLAND — Albert  C.  Towers,  Chairman;  E. 
Timauus,  Commissioner;  John  M.  Reifsnlder, 
Bissioner. 

ASSACHUSETTS — Frederick  J.  MacLeod, 
.irman;  Everett  E.  Stone,  Commissioner;  John 
Meaney,    Commissioner;    Joseph    B.    Eastman, 

jmmissioner;    Charles   A.    Russell,    Commissioner. 

MICHIGAN— C.  L.  Glasgow,  Chairman;  C.  S. 
Junnlngham,  Commissioner;  A.  A.  Kelser,  Com- 
missioner. 

MINNESOTA — Ira  B.  Mills,  Chairman;  Charle.s 
E.  Ehnqulst,  Commissioner;  O.  P.  B.  Jacobson, 
Commissioner. 

MISSISSIPPI — F.  M.  Sheppard,  President; 
George  R.  Edwards,  Commissioner;  W.  B.  Wilson, 
Commissioner. 

MISSOURI — William  G.  Busby,  Chairman; 
Edwin  J.  Bean,  Commissioner;  David  E.  Blair, 
Commissioner;  Noah  Simpson,  Commissioner; 
Edward    Flad,   Commissioner. 

MONTANA — Daniel  Boyle,  Chairman;  J.  H.  Hall, 
Commissioner;  J.  E.  McCormick,  Commissioner. 

NEBRASKA— Thomas  L.  Hall,  Chairman;  H.  C. 
Taylor,  Commissioner;  V.  E.  Wilson.  Commissioner. 

NEVADA — H.  F.  Bartine,  Chief  Commissioner; 
J.  F.  Shaughnessy,  First  Associate  Commissioner; 
W.  H.  .Simmons,  Second  Associate  Commissioner. 
■  NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Edward  C.  Niles,  Chair- 
man; Thomas  W.  D.  Worthen,  Commissioner; 
William  T.   Gunnison,   Commissioner. 

NEW  JERSEY  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sioners— Ralph  W.  E.  Donges,  President;  John  W. 
Slocum,  Commissioner;  Alfred  S.  March,  Commia- 
aiop.er;  Alfred  H.  Barber,  Secretary. 

NEW  MEXICO— Hugh  H.  Williams,  Chairman; 
Matthew  S.  Groves,  Commissioner;  Boniface  Mon- 
itoyii.   Commissioner. 

isiEW  YORK  Public  Service  Commission  (First 


District) — Oscar  S.  Straus,  Chairman;  William  Hay- 
ward,  Commissioner;  Henry  W.  Hodge,  Commis- 
sioner; Travis  H.  Whitney,  Commissioner;  Charles 
S.  Hervey,  Commissioner;  James  B.  Walker,  Secre- 
tary. P.  J.  H.  Kraacke  and  C.  B.  Hubbell  sit  lor 
Hayward  and  Hodre  while  these  two  are  in  United 
States  military  service. 

(Second  District) — Seymour  Van  Santvoord,  Chair- 
man;   John   A.    Barhite,    Commissioner;    William 

Temple   Emmit,    Commissioner;   James   O.    Carr, 

Commissioner;      Frank      Irvine,      Commissioner; 

Francis   X.    Disney,    Secretary.  ' 

NORTH  CAROLINA— E.  L.  Travis,  Chaii-man; 
W.  T.  Lee,  Commissioner;  George  P.  Pell,  Commis- 
sioner. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— S.  J.  Aandahl,  Chairman; 
Charles  W.  Bleick,  Commissioner;  M.  P.  Johnson, 
Commissioner. 

OHIO — Oliver  H.  Hughesm,  Chairman;  Beecher 
W.  Waltermire,  Commissioner;  C.  C.  Marshall, 
Commissioner. 

OKLAHOMA— J.  E.  Love,  Chairman:  W.  D. 
Humphrey,  Commissioner;  Campbell  Russell,  Com- 
missioner. 

OREGON— F.  J.  Miller,  Chairman;  H.  H.  Corey, 
Commissioner;   F.   G.   Butchel,   Commissioner. 

PENNSYLVANIA— W.  D.  B.  Ainey,  Chairman; 
John  S.  Rilling,  Commissioner;  Milton  J.  Brecht, 
Commissioner;  Michael  J.  Ryan,  Commissioner; 
Jamea  Alcorn,   Commissioner. 

RHODE  ISLAND— William  C.  Bliss,  Chairman; 
Samuel  E.  Hudson,  Commissioner;  Robert  F.  Rod- 
man, Commissioner. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— John  G.  Richards,  Chair- 
man; Frank  W.  Shealy,  Commissioner;  James 
Cansler.   Commissioner. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— P.  W.  Dougherty,  Chairman; 
J.  J.  Murphy,  Vice-Chalrman;  F.  E.  Wells,  Com- 
mlMioner. 

TENNESSEE — B.  A.  Enlow,  Chairman';  Harvey 
II.  Hannah,  Commissioner;  George  W.  Welch, 
Commissioner. 

TEXAS — Allison  Mayfleld,  Chairman;  Earle  B. 
Mayfield,  Commissioner;  C.  H.  Hurdleston,  Com- 
missioner. 

UTAH — Judge  Joshua  E.  Greenwood,  President; 
H.  H.  Blood,  Commissioner;  Warren  Stoutnour, 
Commissioner. 

VERMONT — Robert  C.  Bacon,  Chairman; 
William  R.  Warner,  Commissioner;  Walter  A. 
Dutton,  Commissioner. 

VIRGINIA — Christopher  B.  Garnett,  Chairman; 
William  F.  Rhea,  Commissioner;  J.  R.  Wingfield, 
Commissioner. 

WASHINGTON— E.  F.  Blaine,  Chairman;  Frank 
R.  Spinning,  Commissioner;  Arthur  A.  Lewis,  Com- 
missioner. / 

WEST  VIRGINIA— E.  F.  Morgan,  Chau-man; 
G.  R.  C.  Wiles,  Commissioner;  E.  G.  Rider,  Com- 
missioner. 

WISCONSIN — Carl  D.  Jackson,  Chairman; 
Henry  R.  Trumbower,  Commissioner;  John  S.  Allen, 
Commissioner. 

WYOMING — Frank  L.  Houx,  Governor,  Chair- 
man (ex-officio);  Robert  B.  Forsyth,  State  Auditor, 
Vice-chairman  (ex-offlcio) ;  Herman  B.  Gates,  State 
Treasurer,    member    (ex-offlcio) . 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — Louis  Brownlow. 
Commissioner;  W.  Gwynn  Gardiner.  Commissioner; 
Brig.-Gen.  J.  G.  D.  Knight,  Engineer  Commissioner. 

HAWAII — V>'^illiam  J.  Garden,  Cliairman;  Alex- 
ander J.  Glghoux.  Commissioner;  William  P.  Thomas, 
Commissioner. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS — Mariano  CuL  Presi- 
dent; Bernard  Herstein,  Commissioner;  Clyde  A. 
De  Witt,  Commissioner. 

CANADA — Sir  Henry  L.  Drayton,  Chief  Com- 
mis.sioner; Hon.  W.  B.  Nautel,  Deputy  Chief  Com- 
missioner; D'Arcy  Scott,  Assistant  Chief  Commis- 
sioner; S.  J.  McLean,  Ccmmissioner;  A.  S.  Goodeve, 
Commissioner;  A.  C.  Boxes,  K.  C,  Commissioner, 
Ottawa. 


Miles  of  Lines  Operated  Jan.  1,  1917. 

MILES    OF    LIE^yS    OPERATED    JAM.    1,    1017. 


Name  of  Road. 


EASTERN   DISTRICT. 

Ai.u  Arbor 

/Sllantic  &  St.  Lawrence 

Allf.nlio  City 

.>5a.ltimore  &  Ohio 

JluUimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic 

iiangor  &.  Aroostook 

3:ioasemer  &  Lake  Erie 

J-ioston  &  Maine 

(iisftalo  &  Susquelianna 

V.'.iffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 

Cciraal  New  England 

Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

Cciitral  Vermont 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 

Ciilcago  &  Erie 

Col.,  Detroit  &  Can.  Gr'nd  Tr'nU  June. . 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville. .  . . 
Cliicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern . . 
Ciucinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western. .  .  . 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 

Cincinnati  Nortliern 

Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  L. 

Cumberland  Valley 

jielaware  &  Hudson 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 

Di'troit  &  Mackinac 

Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line 

Detroit,  Grand  Haven  &  Milwaukee.  .  . 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Irouton 

Klgia,  Joliet  &  Eastern 

Eric 


Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana 

Gran(}-Trunk  Western 

Hocking  Valley 

international  Ry.  Co.  of  Maine 

Kanawha  &  Michigan 

l,a!ie  Erie  &  Western 

Lehigh  &  Hudson  River 

Lehigli  &  New  England 

Lehigh  Valley 

Long  Island 

Maine  Central 

Michigan  Central , 

Monongahela 

New  York  Central 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

I'Jew  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford . . . . 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 

New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk .  .  .  . 
New  York,  Susquehanna  &  V/o3tern.  .  . 

Pennsylvania  Company 

Pennsylvania 

Pere  Marquette 

Philadelphia  &  Reading 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington . 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  L 

Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern 

Port  Reading 

Rutland 

Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western 

Ulster  &  Delaware 

Vandalia 

Wabash 

Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal 

Western  Maryland 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 


M  lies  of  Line 

Operated 
Jan.  1,  1917. 


Total — Eastern  District. 


SOUTHERN    DISTRICT. 

Alabama  &  Vlcksburg 

Alabama  Great  Southern 

Atlanta  &  West  Point 

Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Carolina,  Clinchneld  &  Ohio 

Central  ol  Georgia 

Charle.'Jton  &  Western  Carolina 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 
Coal  &  Coke 


301.01 
166.70 
170.18 

4,545.23 

87.01 

632.07 

213.82 

2,305.50 
252.56 
686.48 
301.30 
683.75 
411.20 

1,136.13 
269.56 
60.00 
654.36 
375.04 
321.68 
621.53 
245.68 

2,386.91 
163.68 
878.98 
955.12 
384.82 
80.80 
190.52 
463.29 
802.84 

1,987.84 
575.03 
347.05 
349.60 
233.70 
176.60 
900.01 
96.60 
290.48 

1,443.15 
397.04 

1,221.60 

1,861.77 
108.20 

6,082.76 
570.83 

1,988.04 
5G8.46 
112.00 
135.97 

1,754.67 

4,536.40 

2,248.75 

1,127.14 
717.86 
224.56 

1,488.98 
204.67 
21.16 
468.11 
23.54 
435.69 
455.04 
128.88 
917.26 

2,519.06 

63.31 

773.00 

359.40 

512.13 


59,080.69 

157.36 

312.41 
93.19 

640.42 
4,773.66 

283.04 
1,918.74 

342.50 
2,380.64 

363.69 

197.30 


Name  of  Road. 


sonTHERN  DISTRICT. — Contlnved. 

Florida  East  Coast 

Georgia  R.  R.  Lessee  Organization .... 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida 

Guir  &  Ship  Island 

Illinois  Central 

Louisville  &  Nashville .  . 

Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis.  .  .  . 

Mobile  &  Ohio 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis. . . 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern 

New  Orleans  Great  Northern 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago 

Norfolk  &  Western 

Norfolk  Southern 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac. 

Seaboard  Air  Line 

Southern 

Southern  Ry.  in  Mississippi 

Tennessee  Central 

Virginian 

Washington  Southern 

Western  Ry.  of  Alabama 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 


Total — Southern  District. 


Miles  of  Line 

Operated 
Jan.  1,  1917. 


WESTERr^f    DISTRICT. 

Arizona  &  New  Mexico 

Arizoua  Eastern 

Atculnson,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

Bingham  &  Garfleld 

Cnicago  &  Alton 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

Chicago  Great  Western 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Gulf 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 

Colorado  &  Southern 

Colorado  Midland 

Criople  Creek  &  Colorado  Springs 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range 

Duluth,  Missabe  &  Nortliern 

Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic 

Duluth,  Wlnnepeg  &  Pacific 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Co 

Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City 

Galveston,  Harrlsburg  &  Saa  Antonio. . 

Grand  Canyon 

Great  Northern 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe 

Houston  &  Texas  Central 

Houston,  East  &  West  Texas 

International  &  Great  Northern 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient 

Kan.  City,  Mex.  &  Orient  Ry.  Co.  of  Tex 

Kansas  City  Southern 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas , 

Louisiana  Ry.  &  Navigation  Co . . .  .* 

Louisiana  Western 

Midland  Valley 

Mineral  Range 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Loula 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 

Missouri,  Kansas  &,  Texas  Ry.  of  Texas 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf 

Missouri  Paoiilc 

Morgan's  La.  &  Tex.  R.  R.  &  S.  S.  Co. 

Nevada  Northern 

New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico 

Northern  Pacific 

Northwestern  Pacific 

Oregon  Short  IJno 

Oref-on-Washlngton  R.  R.  &  Nav.  Co. . 

Panhandle  <fe  Santa  Fe 

St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 

St.  Louis,  Erownsvilifi  &  Mexico 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern . . 


764.76 

306.28 

402.05 

307.56 

4,766.19 

6,070.36 

199.80 

1,160.30 

1,236.53 

227.18 

284.60 

402.39 

2,085.22 

907.71 

87.68 

3,461.34 

6,982.87 

280.61 

294.87 

510.08 

35.57 

133.43 

1,382.01 


42,752.33 

112.24 

377.74 

8,648.21 

36.06 

1,052.65 

8,107.82 

9,373.65 

1,496.06 

10,207.94 

255.47 

479.08 

^7,655.38 

1,752.81 

1,102.84 

337.64 

86.65 

2,578.21 

255.46 

269.50 

413.93 

599.81 

176.13 

1,028.44 

454.14 

1,360.95 

64.11 

8,197.82 

1,937.59 

917.83 

190.94 

1,159.50 

272.16 

465.71 

755.43 

278.72 

342.36 

207.74 

381.58 

120.14 

1,646.75 

4,227.81 

365.24 

1,744.30 

1,791.98 

332.36 

3,927.57 

400.67 

165.10 

191.22 

6,688.06 

523.78 

2,288.06 

2,052.25 

670.33 

257.93 

4,752.30 

.548.18 

3,053.89 


Text  of  the  Railway  Eight  Hour  Day  Settlement. 


MILES  OF  LINES  OPERATED  JAN.  1.  1917— Continued. 


Name  of  Road. 

Miles  of  Line 

Operated 
Jan.  1,  1917. 

NAME  OF  Road. 

Miles  of  Line 

Operated 
Jan.  1,  1917. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT — Continued. 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  &  Texas 

243.59 

943.33 

810.50 

732.45 

1,154.20 

7,065.14 

163.51 

554.73 

468.14 

1,948.50 

WESTERN  DISTRICT — Conilnvcd. 
Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western .... 

247  70 

St.  Louis  Southwestern :  .  .  . 

Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley 

357.21 

3,622.07 

183  20 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry.  Co.  of  Texas 

Union  Pacific 

San  Antonio  &  Arkansas  Pass 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific 

Western  Pacific 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake.  . . 

957  95 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

Wichita  Valley 

256  90 

Total — Western  District 

Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 

129,345  94 

^(^\!m  A-  TVTpw  Orleans 

UNITED  STATES 

Te.xas  &  Pacific 

231,178.96 

FREIGHT    TRAFFIC    MOVEMENT.'' 

PRODUCTS  OF   AGRICULTURE.   ANIMALS,    MINES,    FORESTS,   AND   MANUFACTURES. 
(For  year  ended  June  30.  1916      From  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.') 


Commodity. 

Tonnage 

Originating 

ou  Road. 

Commodity. 

Tonnage 

Originating 

ou  Road. 

Products  of  agriculture: 
Grain 

56,768.151 
10.364,918 
7,870,330 
6,092,408 
l,''>r.5,473 
•  ,,.3,180 
.,,108,553 
8,377,518 

Products  of  forests: 
Lumber 

63.395,028 

Flour 

Other  products  of  forests 

25,744,348 

Total 

Kaj^ 

89.139,378 

Tobacco 

Manufactures: 
Petroleum  and  other  oils 

Cotton 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

15,360,091 

Other  Di'oducts  of  at^riculbure .  .  . 

Sugar 

3,725,947 

1.015,868 
20,212,576 

Total 

112,460,531 

16.413,050 
2,648,770 
2,738,652 
995.921 
491,777 
1,342.014 
4,524,364 

29,155,548 

78,103.428 
307.872.493 

35,749,221 
113,464,777 
101,009,104 

13,401,173 

Iron,  pig  and  bloom 

A'oducts  of  animals: 

Iron  and  steel  rails 

3,696,928 

Live  stock 

Other  castings  and  machinery 

Bar  and  sheet  metal 

14,281,361 

Dressed  meats 

21,279,640 

Other  packing-house  products 

43,165,161 

1.561,101 

WooI.V.T ■ 

Wagons,  carriages,  tools,  etc 

Wines,  liquors,  and  beers 

2,927,441 

3.894,012 

Household  goods  and  furniture 

Other  manufactures 

2,111,769 

46,179.979 

Total                 .    ... 

Total 

179,411,S74 

Autliracite  coal. . . , » 

Miscellaneous  commodities  not  speci- 
fied above  (carload  ratea) 

L.  C.  L.  goods  not  distributed  above. . 

Grand  total 

Bituminous  coal 

Colie o 

39,620,203 

Ores 

50,394,509 

Stone  sand,  and  other  like  articles. . 

1,149,842.297 

Total 

649,660,256 

♦  Covers  only  roads  hp,ving  annual  operating  revenues  above  31,000,000. 


TEXT  OF  THE  RAILWAY  EIGHT  HOUR  DAY  SETTLEMENT. 

Following  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane's  official  summary  of  the  terms  of  the  eight-hour  day  set- 
tlement, awarded  March  19,  1917,  by  a  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defence,  by  whicli  was  averted 
a  nation-wide  strike  of  300,000  members  of  the  four  Brotherhoods  of  Railway  Trainmen. 

In  all  road  service,  except  passenger,  where  schedules  now  read  "one  hundred  miles  or  less,  nine  or 
ten  hours  or  less,  overtime  at  ten  or  eleven  miles  per  hour,"  insert  "eight  hours  or  less  for  a  basic  day  and 
twelve  and  one-half  miles  per  hour  for  a  speed  basis,"  for  the  purpose  of  computing  overtime.  Overtime  to 
be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  daily  rate  per  hour.  In  all  yard,  switching  and  hostling  ser- 
vice, where  schedules  now  read  "ten,  eleven  or  twelve  hours  or  less  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,"  insert 
"eight  hours  or  less  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  at  present  ten  hours'  pay."  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  not 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  daily  rate  per  hour.  In  yards  now  working  on  an  eight  hour  basis,  the  dally  rate 
shall  be  the  present  ten-hour  standard  rate,  with  overtime  at  one-eighth  of  the  present  standard  daily  rate. 
In  case  the  law  is  declared  unconstitutional  eight  hours  or  less  at  present  ten  hours'  pay,  will  constitute 
a  day's  work  in  hostling  service.  In  passenger  service  the  present  mileage  basis  will  be  maintained.  On 
roads  now  having  a  flat  ten-hour  day  iu  passenger  service,  the  rule  will  be  amended  to  read  "eight  within 
ten  hours."  For  all  classes  of  employes  in  short  turn-around  passenger  service,  where  the  rule  now  reads 
"eight  within  twelve  hours,"  It  will  be  amended  to  read  "eight  within  ten  hours."  For  such  territory  as  has  no 
number  Of  hours  for  a  day's  work  in  short  turn-around  passenger  service,  the  eight  within  ten  hour  rule 
applies.    Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  daily  rate  per  hour. 

The  General  Committees  on  individual  railroads  may  elect  to  retain  their  present  overtime  rules  in 
short  turn-around  passenger  service,  or  the  foregoing  provisions,  but  may  not  make  a  combination  of  both 
to  produce  greater  compensation  than  is  provided  In  either  basis.  In  the  event  the  law  Is  held  to  be  consti- 
tutional, it  was  so  held,  if  the  foregoing  settlement  is  inconsistent  with  the  decision  of  the  court,  the  ap- 
plication will  be  adjusted  to  the  decision.  If  declared  unconstitutional,  the  above  stands  with  all  the  pro- 
visions as  written.  The  foregoing  to  govern  for  such  roads,  classes  of  employes  and  classes  ot  service 
represented  by  the  National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Railways.     Schedules,  except  as  modified  by 

.the  above  changes,  remain  as  at  present. 

;;•>  The  agreement  was  signed  by  Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  B.  Wilson,  Willlani 
G.  Lee,  President  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen;  Warren  S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief  Engineer,  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers;  Ellsha  Lee,  Chairman  National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Railways:  Daniel 
Wiiliard  and  Samuel  Gompers,  of  the  Council  of  National  Defence;  L.  E.  Sheppard,  Acting  President  Order 
Kallroad  Conductors,  and  W.  S.  Carter,  President  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engineers. 


Railway  Accidents  in  the  United  States. 


RAILWAY    EMPLOYES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Statistical  Report  ol  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  1916.) 


Class. 


General  ofBcera,  S3,000  up .  .  . 
General  officers,  below  $3,000 . 
Division  officers,  $3,000  up..  . 
Divlsi.n  officers,  below  S3,000 

Clerks,  S900  up 

Clerk;,  below  S900 

Messengers  and  attendants. . . 
Ass't  engineers  and  draftsmen 

M.  W.  and  S.  foremen 

Section  foremen 

Gen.  foremen,  M.  E.  depart 
Gang  and  otli.f'men.M.E.  dept 

Machinists 

Boilermakers 

Blacksmiths 

Masons  and  bricklayers 

Structural  ironworkers 

Carpenters 

Painters  and  upholsterers .  .  . 

Electricians 

Airbrake  men 

Car  inspectors 

Car  repairers 

Other  skilled  laborers 

Mech'cs'  help.  &  apprentices 

Section  men 

Other  unskilled  laborers .... 
F'men  const.gangs  &  w'k  tr'ns 
Other  const,  gangs  &  w'k  tr'ns 
Travelling  ag'ts  and  solicitors. 
Employes  in  outside  ag'c's.  . . 

Other  traffic  employes 

Train  despatchers  and  direct's 
Teleg.,telep.&  block  operators 
Teleg.  &  telep.  op'g  Interlock's 
Levermen  (nontelegraphers) 
Telegrapher  clerks 


Average 
Number. 


■4,247 

5,112 

1,115 

9,289 

62,826 

102,532 

8,365 

9,049 

7,426 

43,305 

1,654 

16,262 

37,386 

12,245 

8,026 

1,093 

736 

49,858 

10,749 

8,232 

5,529 

18,363 

65,792 

47,321 

77,838 

267,195 

101,121 

2,437 

37,901 

6,043 

1,998 

705 

5,099 

19,562 

7,851 

3,409 

11,012 


O  <D 

oa 

Average 

.'^ 

Hourly 

Pay. 

2 

S20  241 

2 

5.043 

1 

11.080 

4 

4.978 

24 

.422 

40 

.230 

3 

1.345 

4 

3.438 

3 

.334 

17 

.228 

1 

4.267 

6 

.347 

14 

.395 

5 

.397 

3 

.377 

.303 

.321 

19 

.282 

4 

.301 

3 

.277 

2 

.270 

7 

.236 

26 

.272 

IS 

.291 

30 

.229 

104 

.155 

39 

.186 

1 

.283 

15 

.170 

2 

4.855 

1 

.367 

.433 

2 

.532 

8 

.271 

3 

.291 

1 

.210 

4 

.245 

Class. 


Agent  telegrapher.') 

Stationagents  (nonteleg'crs)  . 
Statioeflbaslers  and  assistants 

Station  service  employes 

Yardmasters 

Yardmaster's  assistants 

Yard  engineers  and  motormen 
Yard  firemen  and  helpers. .  . . 
Yard  conductors  Cor  foremen) 
Y'd  brak'n  (switch'n  or  help's 

Yard  switch  tenders 

Other  yard  employes 

Hostlers 

Enginehouse  men 

Road  f'ght  eng'rs  and  motor'n 
Road  f'ght  flre'n  and  help'rs. . 
Roa,d  freight  conductors .  . ;  .  . 
Road  f'ght  brake'n  and  flag'n 
Road  pas'g'r  eng'rs  &  motor'n 
Road  pas'g'r  flre'n  and  help's 
Road  passenger  conductors. . . 
Road  pa&senger  baggagemen . 
Road  pas'g'r  brak'n  and  flag'n 
Other  road  train  employes .  .  . 
Cro.ssing  flagmen  and  gatemen 

Drawbridge  operators 

Floating  eguipment  employes. 
Express  service  employes .... 
Policemen  and  watchmen. ,  .  . 
Other  transportation  employ's 
All  other  employes 


Total 

All  classes  for  which  hourly 

pay  is  sliown 

All  classes  for  which  daily 

pay  is  shown 


Average 
Number. 


21,086 

16,214 

637 

104,052 

3,501 

2,019 

15,173 

15.456 

14,594 

37,956 

4,897 

3,918 

7,638 

49,415 

31,056 

32,934 

25,361 

62,538 

13,952 

13,568 

11,270 

5,844 

15.345 

3,322 

16,136 

1,349 

10,554 

13 

8,104 

6,900 

20,590 


1,654,075 


8 
6 

■46 

1 

1 

6 

6 

6 

15 

2 

2 

3 

19 

12 

13 

10 

23 

5 

5 

4 

2 

6 

1 

6 

1 

4 

■3 
3 


639 


Average 

Hourly 

Pay. 


S  .224 
2.522 
3.155 
.197 
4.384 
4.066 
.431 
.270 
.388 
.351 
.192 
.151 
.252 
.181 
..599 
.384 
.495 
.334 
.878 
.550 
.695 
.396 
.399 
.288 
.117 
.166 
.215 
.204 
2.017 
.203 
.180 


.266 
4.312 


RAILWAY    ACCIDENTS    IM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Steam  Railways. 

Electric  Railways. 

ITE.M. 

Year  Ended 
Dec.  31,  1916. 

Year  Ended 
June  30,  1916. 

Year  Ended 
Dec.  31,  1916. 

Year  Ended 
June  30,  1916. 

Killed. 

Injur'd. 

Killed. 

Injur'd. 

KiUed. 

Injur'd. 

Killed. 

Injur'd. 

Passengers — In  train  accidents 

Other  causes 

Ill 
180 

3,651 
4.357 

141 
142 

3,850 
4,529 

8 
26 

706 
1,145 

4 

21 

708 
1.208 

Total 

291 

8,008 

283 

8,379 

34 

1,851 

25 

1.916 

Employes  on  duty — In  train  accidents 

357 

136 

63 

435 

1,219 

3,731 

2,440 

1,538 

14,084 

26.517 

304 

123 

59 

384 

1,102 

3,352 

2,194 

1,310 

12,196 

23,374 

7 
7 
2 
4 
24 

84 

23 

22 

107 

181 

10 
4 
1 

4 
18 

97 
22 

Overhead  obstructions,  etc 

Falling  from  cars,  etc 

20 
106 

Other  causes 

214 

•    Total 

2.210 

48.310 

1,972 

42,426 

44 

417 

37 

•    459 

Total  passengers,  and  employes 
on  duty 

.     2.501 

56,318 

2.255 

50,805 

78 

2,268 

62 

2.375 

Employes  not  on  duty — In  train  ac- 
cidents   

13 

91 

9 

60 

Overhead  obstructions,  etc 

Falling  from  cars,  etc 

4 

62 

224 

15 
300 
405 

5 

57 

230 

13 
292 
361 

6 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Other  causes 

2 

Total 

303 

811 

301 

726 

6 

3 

1 

3 

Other  persons — Not  trespassing 

1.744 

5,060 

1,475 

4,439 

248 

914 

216 

933 

Trespassers 

4.928 

4,793 

4,847 

6,109 

136 

■IDS 

131 

103 

Total  In  accidents  Involving  train 
operation 

9,476 
625 

66,982 
129,740 

8,878 
486 

61,079 
119,296 

467 
61 

3,293 
1,313 

410 
36 

3,414 

Non-train  accidents , 

1,160 

Grand  total 

10.001 

196.722 

9,364 

180.375 

518 

4.606 

446 

4,57^ 

American  Entomological  Society. 


■   -.WER     OF     A     STATE     TO     FIX     RAILROAD     COMMUTATION     RATES. 

T^ii:  qufr^tion  was  pas-Jed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  decision  rendered  (5ct- 
\€i  15,  1'J17.  (bv  Mr.  Justice  Day  for  the  Court)  in  an  appeal  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  an  order 
Of  Ibc  Maryland  Public  Service  Commission  requiring  the  Northern  Central  Railway  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Peniisvlvania    to  reduce  its  passenger  commutation  rates. 

The  railroad  conteDded  that  the  effect  of  the  order  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  was  to  take  the 
property  of  the  railroad  company  without  due  process  of  lav/,  contrary  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Uni.ted  States.  It  is  also  averred  in  the  bill  that  the  order,  if  enforced,  will  work  a 
discrimination  ai^jaiust  inter.state  travel  in  favor  of  travel  within  the  State,  and  is  otherwise  unreasonable  and 
void. 

Tlie  Court  of  Appeals  of  Rlaryland  stated  the  question  to  be  whether  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Publio 
Bervlce  Commission  to  require  the  establlsliment  of  a  schedule  of  commutation  rates  by  the  railroad  company, 
Eot  where  no  such  rates  bad  theretofore  beon'ifestablished,  but  where  a  new  system  of  commutation  rates  had 
been  proposed  by  ibe  railroad  company  and  submitted  to  the  commission.  Whether  commutation  rates  should 
be  established  was  declared  to  be  a  question  of  policy  to  be  decided  by  the  company.  Tlie  court  found 
authority  In  the  commission  under  the  statutes  of  Maryland  to  revise  commutation  rates  where  such  rates 
bad  already  been  estahlislied  by  the  action  of  the  company. 

Counsel  for  the  railroad  argued  that  the  real  question  was,  whether  a  State  Legislature,  either  directly 
or  throufth  the  mnciium  of  a  public  service  commission,  under  the  guise  of  regulating  commerce,  may  compd 
carriers  engaged  in  both  interstate  and  Intrastate  commerce  to  establish  and  maintain  intrastate  rates  at  less 
tban  both  the  interstate  and  intrastate  standard  and  legally  established  maxima.  The  railroads  asserted 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  authority  to  compKl  railroad  companies  to  continue  the  sa  e  of  commutation 
or  special  class  tickets  .it  rates  less  than  the  legally  established  standard  or  normal  one-way  single  passenget 
fare  upon  terms  more  favorable  than  those  extended  to  the  single  one-way  traveller. 

In  sustaining  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Maryland  In  ordering  the  commutation  rates  reduced. 
Justice  Day  speaking  for  tiie  Supreme  Com-t,  said  that  the  roads  were  relying  upon  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  case  invoJving  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway.  He  added:  "(u  that  case  a 
Diftjority  of  this  court  held  a  statute  of  the  State  of  Michigan  to  be  invalid.  A  previous  statute  of  the  State 
had  iixed  a  maximum  passenger  rate  of  three  cents  per  mile.  The  statute  in  controversy  required  the  issuing 
Of  mileage  books  for  a  thousand  miles,  good  for  two  years,  at  a  less  rate. 

"This  court  held  that  a  maximum  rate  for  passjengers  having  been  established,  that  rate  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  tile  reasonable  compensation  for  the  service  and  that  the  fixing  of  the  less  rate  to  particular  in- 
dividuals was  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  legislative  power  and  an  unconstitutional  interference  with  the  business 
of  the  carrier,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  depriving  the  railroad  company  of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law  and  denying  to 
U  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

"The  Lake  Shore  case  did  not  involve,  as  does  the  presoat  ona,  the  povser  of  a  State  commission  to  fix 
Intrastate  ratea  for  commutation  tickets  where  such  rates  had  already  been  pilt  in  force  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany of  its  own  volition,  aud  we  conhne  ourselves  to  the  precise  question  presented  in  this  case,  which  in- 
volves the  supervision  of  commutation  rates  when  rates  of  that  character  have  been  voluntarily  established 
by  the  carrier.  Tiie  rates  here  involved  are  wholly  intrastate.  The  power  of  the  States  to  fix  reasonable 
Intrastate  rates  is  too  well  settled  at  this  time  to  need  further  discussion  or  a  citation  of  authority  to  support 
It." 

As  to  a  decision  rendered  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raih-oad  case, 
Justice  Day  said:  "rn  thax  case  this  Com't  held  that  a  "party  rate  ticket'  for  the  transportation  of  ten  or  mora 
persons  at  a  less  rate  than  that  charged  a  single  individual  did  not  make  a  discrimination  against  an  individu- 
al charged  more  for  the  same  service  or  amount  to  an  unjust  or  unreasoilable  discrimination  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  In  the  course  of  the  opinion  the  right  to  issue  tickets  at  reduced  rates 
eood  for  limited  periods  upon  the  principle  of  commutation  was  fully  recognized.  Having  the  conceded  author- 
ity to  regulate  intrastate  rates,  we  perceive  no  reason  why  such  power  may  not  be  exercised  througli  duly  auth- 
orized commissions  and  rates  hxed  witu  reference  to  the  particular  character  of  the  'service  to  be  rendered. 

"That  the  State  mav  hx  maximum  rates  governing  one-way  passenger  travel  is  conceded.  Having  the 
general  authority  to  fix  rates  of  a  reasonable  nature,  we  can  s  ee  no  good  reason  for  denying  to  the  State  the 

flower  to  exercise  this  authority  in  such  manner  as  to  fix  ratea  for  special  services  different  from  those  charged 
or  the  genera!  service.  In  our  opinion  tne  race  lor  a  single  fare  for  passengers  generally  may  be  varied  so  as 
to  flt  the  particular  .and  different  service  which  involves,  as  do  commutation  rates,  the  disposition  of  tickets 
to  passengers  who  have  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  service.  The  service  rendered  in  selling  a  ticket  for  one 
continuous  trip  is  quite  different  from  that  Involved  in  disposing  of  commutation  tickets  where  a  single  ticket 
may  covet  100  rides  or  more  within  a  limjted  period.  The  labor  and  cost  of  making  such  tickets  as  well  aa 
the  cost  of  selling  them  is  less  than  is  involved  ia  making  aud  Belling  single  tickets  for  single  journeys  to  one- 
way passengers. 

"The  service  rehdcred  the  commuter,  carrying  little  baggage  and  riding  many  times  on  a  single  ticket 
tor  short  distances,  is  of  a  special  character  and  differa  from  that  given  the  single-way  passenger.  It  is  well 
Imown  that  there  have  grown  up  near  to  all  the  large  cities  of  this  country  suburban  communities  wlilch  re- 
QUlre  this  peculiar  service,  and  as  to  which  the  railroads  have  themselves,  as  in  this  instance,  established 
commutation  rates.  After  such  recognition  of  the  propriety  aud  necessity  of  such  service,  we  see  no  reasog 
Why  a  State  may  not  regulate  the  matter,  keeping  within  the  limitation  of  reasonableness.  On  the  strengtii 
of  these  commutation  tariffs,  it  is  a  fact  of  public  history  that  thousands  of  persons  have  acquired  homes  ia 
city  suburbs  and  nearby  towns  in  reliance  upon  this  action  of  the  cai'riers  in  fixing  special  rates  and  furnishing 
particular  accommodations  suitable  to.thetratBc.  This  fact  has  been  recognized  by  the  courts  of  the  country, 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  quite  generally  by  the  railroad  commissions  of  the  States." 


IDLE    CARS     AND    CAR    SHORTAGE. 

V''  The  railroads  of  the  country  reported  on  October  1,  a  shortage  of  70,380  cars.  Thia  compares  with  the 
excess  of  unfilled  car  requisitions  amounting  to  77,682  on  July  I,  to  33,776  August  1  and  to  34,605  on  Septem« 
ber  I.  The  number  of  unfilled  car  orders  on  October  1  v/as  almost  identical  with  the  number  on  October  1, 
1916.  the  figures  being  94,572  for  October  1,  1917,  and  94,854  for  September  30,  1916.  The  difference  in 
the  excess  of  unfilled  orders  over  idle  cars  for  the  two  years  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  on  September 
30,  1916,  as  many  as  34,157  cars  were  idle,  whereas  on  October  1,  1917,  only  24,192  were  reported  as  Idle. 
Returns  to  the  railroads'  war  board  show  that  the  actual  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  in  service  oa  Ameri- 
can railroads  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  at  this  time  last  year.  The  war  board  on  October  10 
had  been  in  existence  si:v  months,  and  during  that  period  the  railroads  of  the  country  rendered  upward  of  15 
percent,  more  service,  they  assert,  than  they  did  durlug  thesaias  period  last  year  with  practically  the  same 
plant. 

AMERICAN     ENTOMOLOGICAL    SOCJETY. 

President — Dr.  Henry  Skinr.sr.    Secrelanj — 11.  C.  V.'illinms,  Jr.     Address,  Acfdemy  of  Natural  Science, 
'■jOgan  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pfi. 


American  Railroad  Securities  Held  Abroad. 


WHAT    THE    RAILROADS    LOST    FROM    CAR    (DLENESS    IN    TEN    YEARi^ 

FOB  the  whole  period  of  nearly  nine  yeai-a  preceding  the  middle  of  August,  1917,  thla  year,  there  huv. 
been  a  continuous  net  surplusage  of  cars  not  In  uise  on  American  railroads  except  for  about  one  mouth  la 
1909,  t&€e  months  in  1912,  one  month  In  1913  and  the  month  of  March  last  year.  In  1908  there  was  at 
one  time  a  surplusage  of  over  413,000  cars,  and  at  no  time  during  the  year  were  there  less  than  100,000 
Idle  cars.  In  J&09  the  maximum  net  surplusage  was  332.513.  In  1910  the.  maximum  was  nearly  143,000 
for  July  6,  and  there  was  throughout  that  year  a  net  surplusage  of  at  least  7,000  cars  not  requisitioned  by 
shippers  For  1911,  suruUis  cars  numbered  on  March  15  over  207,000,  and  there  were  at  no  time  during 
the  year  less  than  20,000'cars  standing  idle.  In  January,  1912,  there  was  a  net  surplusage  of  approximately 
136.000.  From  November,  1913,  until  March.  1916.  there  was  a  continuous  surplusage  of  cars,  the  number 
running  in  October,  1914,  to  over  200,000  when  The  American  Railway  Association  stopped  compiling 
them.     Compilation  was  resumed  on  February  1,  1915,  when  idle  cars  still  numbered  over  279.000. 

The  number  of  freight  cars  owned  by  the  railroads  of  the  country  increased  during  that  same  eight 
years  from  1,840.009  on  July  1,  1907.  to  2,518,855  on  July  1,  1916.  Counting  every  day  in  the  lite  of  a 
freight  car  as  a  "car  day'  the  figures  show  that  during  the  past  ten  years  Idle  car  days  numbered  423,183,- 
191  Within  these  ten  years  there  had  been  a  few  periods,  usually  very  brief,  in  which  the  railroads  coifld 
not  supply  as  many  cars  as  shippers  called  for.  These  periods  of  shortages  aggregated  31,543,310  "car 
days" — or  only  about  eleht  oer  cent,  of  the  idle  "car  days."  The  average  earnings  or  a  freight  car  in  com- 
mission are  at  least  $2.51)  a  day.  Multiplying  423.183,191,  the  number  of  idle  car  days,  by  these  average 
earnings  per  day,  shows  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the  railroads  of  the  country  have  suffered  a  loss  of 
gross  earning  power  of  SI. 057.957, 977. 50,  because  shippers  did  not  have  the  freight.  Applying  the  same 
multiple  to  31.543.316  car  shortage  days  shows  tkat  the  railroads  during  the  ten  years  suffered  a  loss  in 
gross  earnings  of  378,858,290  because  the  railroads  did  not  have  the  cars.  The  total  car  days  during  this 
period  numbered  a  little  less  than  8.000,000,000.  As  there  were  over  423,000,000  idle  car  days,  it  means 
that  for  a  period  of  ten  years  the  railroad  freight  equipment  of  the  country  has  been  idle  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  the  time.  

PURCHASES    BY    4APAUESE    GOVERNMENT    RAiLWAYS. 

(By   Commercial  .Agent   Frani?   Rhea.) 
The  following  table  shows  the  purchases  of  the  Imperial  Railways  during  the  last  seven  years. 


Years. 


I910-M. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 


Home 
Pur- 

chaees- 


$13,964,009 
16,805,080 
18,071.301 
15,030,057 


Foreign 

Pur- 
chases. 


$3,252,033 
3,649,118 
3,025,658 
1.444,387 


Total. 


$17,216,042 
20.454,198 
21,096,959 
16,474.444 


Pr'port'n 
Foreign 
Purch's 

to  Total. 


Per  cent. 
18.9 
17.8 
14.3 


Years. 


1914-15 . 
1915-16 . 
1916-17 . 


Home 
Pur- 
chases. 


$18,993,084 
17,168,781 
18,955,858 


Foreign 

Pur- 
chasea. 


$804,591 
1,G04,.'}78 
2,595,214 


Total. 


$19,798,075 
18,773,362 
21,551,072 


Pr'port'n 
Foreign 
Purch'a 

to  Total. 


Per  cent. 
1.1 
8.5 
1L'.4 


The  proportion  of  foreign  purchases  to  the  total  in  1916-17  was  tliree  times  as  large  as  la  1914-15. 

ASUlERiCAN    RAILROAD    SECURITIES    HELD    ABROAD. 

(Compiled  by  W.  H.  Williams.  Vice-President  of  the  Delaware. and  Hudson  Company.)  


Class  op 
Security. 


Pref'd  Steele; 
'Jan.  31,  1917 
July  31,  1916 
July  31,  1915 
Jan.  31,  1915 

Second 

Pref'd  Stock: 
Jaa.  31,  1917 
July  31,  1916 
July  31,  1915 
Jan.  31,  1915 

Com'ri  Stock: 
Jan.  31,  1917 
July  31,  1916 
July  31.  1915 
Jan.  31.  1915 

Notes: 
Jan.  31.  1917 
July  31.  1916 
July  31,  1915 
Jan.  31,  1915 

Debenture 

Bonds: 

Jan.  31,  1017 
July  31,  1916 
July  31,  1915 
Jan.  31,  1915 

Collateral 

Trust  Bonds: 
Jan.  31,  1917 
July  31,  1916 


Par  Value. 


$91,006,300.00 
120,597,750.00 
163,129,850.00 
204,394,400.00 


4,645,100.00 
4,858,650.00 
5.608,850.00 
6,558,150.00 

285,729,918.75 
336,761,704.00 
511,437,356.25 
673,880,393.00 

8,475,650.00 

9,070,955.00 

24,632,291.93 

68,254,390.16 


56,752,080.00 

74,796  900.00 

160,288,700.00 

187,508,310.00 


67,776,380.00 
85,166,470.00 


Market  Value.'* 


861,358,921.25 

93,816,715.00 

117,863,393.01 


1,724,583.00 
2,060,256.00 
2,115,415.00 


184,985,417.95 
234,154,103.00 
342,225,958.00 


7,966,437.50 

6,844,240.00 

22,574,283.93 


53,714,158.25 

69,858,284.0» 

141,444,593.00 


51,600,784.95 
66,526,092.00 


Class  of 
Security. 


1916 


1917 
1916 
1915 
1915 


Coll.  Trust 

Bonds — Cont.: 
July  31,  1915 
Jan.  31, 

Mortgage 

Bonds: 
Jan.  31, 
July  31, 
July  31, 
Jan.    1, 

Equipment 

Trust  Bonds: 
Jan.  31,  1917 
July  31,  1916 
July  31,  1915 
Jan.    1,  1915 

Car  Trusts 
Jan.  31,  1917 
July  31,  1916 
July  31,  1915 

Receivers' 

Certificates: 
Jan.  31,, 1917 
July  31.  1916 
July  31,  1915 
Jan.    1,  1915 

Totals: 

Jan.  31,  1917 
July  31.  1916 
July  31.  1915 
Jan.    1,  1915 


Par  Value. 


$180,590,850.00 
282,418,415.26 


672,969,224.08 

774,793,834.00 

1,150,339,130.00 

1,371,156,851.00 


7,449,833.33 

7,788,300.00 

25,253,201.00 

20,233,455.00 

49,000.00 

836,000.00 

29,000.00 


958,000.00 

958,000.00 

2,201,000.00 

998,000.00 

31,185,811,486.16 
1,415,623,563.00 
2,223,510,229.18 
2,704,402,364.42 


Market  Value.'* 


136,422,185.75 


654,787,819.46 
628,183,797  00 
962,081,613.26 


7,397,983.83 

7,015,683700- 

24,480:410.53 


48,540.00 

681,320.00 

29,060.00 


958,000.00 

958,000.00 

2,201,000.00 


S924„542,646.19 
1,110,099,090.00 
1,751,437.912.50 


♦Note — No  market  values  were  determined  on  January  1,  1915.    ,    ^   ^  ,^  ..,      ,,  i^     », /.  „„ 

At  the  time  this  inquiry  was  first  undertaken,  it  was  ascertamed  that  the  securities  held  abroad  on 
January  31,  1915,  were  of  a  par  value  of  32,704,402,364.     This  information  was  received  from  144  railroad 
companies,  being  all  the  roads  in  tho  United  States  over  100  miles  in  length,  of  which  number  lOo  com- 
panies reported  securities  held  abroad.   ,  During  the  period  August  1,  1916.  to  January  31,  1917,  there  wer 
returned  to  the  American  markets  securities  of  the  par  value  of  8229,817,076,  or  16.2o  per  cent.     Durin 
the  year  ended  July  31,  1916.  there  were  returned  securities  of  the  par  value  of  §807,881,666,  or  36.3^  pe 
cent.     During  the  semi-annual  period  ended  July  31,  1915,  there  were  returned  secunUcs  of  the  par  yali- 
of  S480,892,135,  or  17.78  per  cent.     Since  January  31.  1915,  there  have  been  returned  securities  having 
par  value  of  $1,.51S.590,878,  or  56.15  per  cent. 


Submarine  Cables  of  the  World. 


SUBMARINE    CABLES    OF    THE    WORLD. 

CFrom  report  Issued  by  the  Bureau  International  de  I'Union  Telegraphiaue.) 
The  following  table  sets  fortli  the  entire  system  of  submarine  cables  of  the  world.  Including  those  along 
tbe  shores  and  in  the  bays  gulfs,  and  estuaries  of  rivers,  but  excepting  those  In  lakes  and  the  interior  water- 
courses of  continents.     The  list  includes  all  cables  operated  by  private  companies,  and  in  addition"thereto 
under  the  aames  of  each  nation  is  given  the  list  of  cables  operated  by  the  government  of  that  nation. 


Companies. 


Commercial  Cable  Co 

Transatlantic  System  —  Waterville 
(Ireland)  to  St.  John's  (New- 
foundland) . 

Waterville  to  Canso  (Nova  Scotia) . 

Waterville  to  Azores  Islands. 

Azores  Islands  to  Canso. 

Communication  in  Europe — Water- 
ville to  Havre  (France) . 

Waterville  to  Weston-Super-Mare 
(England). 

Communication  on  the  American 
Coast — St.John's(Newtoundlaud) 
to  New  York. 

Canso,  N.  S.,  to  New  York. 

Canso  to  Rockpoit,  Mass. 

Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Co 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  to  Mid- 
way Island,  to  Guam,  to  Manila, 
to  Shanghai,  and  Guam  to  Bonin 
Island  (Japan). 

Commercial  Cable  Co    of  Cuba . . 

New  York  to  Havana,  Cuba. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. . . . 

Transatlantic   Systems   as   follows: 

Western  Union — Penzance,  Eng- 
land, to  Bay  Roberts.  N.  F.,  and 
Canso,  N.  S., '  thence  to  Coney 
Island.  New  York. 

Anglo-American  Telegraph  Co. — 
Valentia  (Ireland)  to  Hearts 
Content,   N.   F. 

Direct  United  States  Cable  Co. 
BallinskoUigs  Bay  (Ireland)  to 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  thence  to  Rye 
Beach,  N.  H. 

Gulf  of  Mexico  System. 

Comp'ignie  Francaise  des  Cables  Tele- 

graphiqiies 

Brest  (France)  to  Cape  Cod,  Mass 
Brest   (France)    to  St.   Pierre-Miq 
St.  Pierre  to  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  • 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  to  New  York. 
San  Domingo  to  Mayaguez,  P.  R 

African  Direct  Telegraph  Co 

"Western  Telegraph  Co 

CarcaveUos,    near    Lisbon    (Portu- 
gal), to  Madeira,  to  St.  Vincent 
(Cape  Verde  Islands) ,  to  Pernam 
Duco,    Rio    de    Janeiro,    Santos, 
Montevideo,    Fayal    (Azores)    to 
.     St.  Vincent  (Cape  Verde  Islands) 
Ascension     Island     to     Buenos' 
Ayres. 


fel 

^.sg 

J3X3 

S3  m 

13 

Lengt 

Cable 

lutical 

•z 

15 


27 


24 


30 


17,242 


10,013 

1,285 
23,508 


11,657 


3,025 
23,830 


Companies. 


del 


Central    and    South    American    Tele- 
graph Co 

Compania     Telegraflco-Telefonica 

Plata 

Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Co. . . 
Direct  Spanish  Telegraph  Co . . . . 
ntirect  West  India  Cable  Co 

Bermuda  -  Turk's      Island,      and 

Turk's    Island-Jamaica. 

Eastern  and  South  African  Telegraph 

Co 

Eastern    Extension    Australasia    and 

China  Telegraph  Co 

Eastern  Telegraph  Co 

Systems  as  follows: 

Anglo-Spanish-Portuguese;       Italo 

Greek;       Austro  -  Greek;       Greek 

Turko-Greek;  Turki.3h;  Black  Sea; 

Egypto   -   European;        Egyptian 

Egypto-Indian;  Cape  Town  to  St. 

Helena;    St.    Helena    to    Ascension 

Island;    Ascension     Island     to    St. 

Vincent:    Natal-Australia. 

System  West  of   Malta. 
Europe  and  Azores  Telegraph  Co.... 
Co7npagnie      Allemande     des      Cables 

Transatlantiyues 

Borkum  Island  to  Azores  to  Coney 
Island,  N.   Y. 

Borkum   Island   to   Vigo,   Spain. 
Grande  Compagnie  des  Telegraphes  du 

Nord 

Cables  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Devtsch  -  Niederlandische     Telegraph- 

engeseUschaft 

Menado    (Celebes) — Japan    (Caro- 
line); (3uam    (Mariannes) 
Shanghai. 
Deutsch    -    Sudamerikanische       Tele- 

graphengesellschaft 

Osteuropaische  Telenraphenges 

Killos    (Constantinople) — (bon- 
stantza  (Routnania). 

Halifax  and  Bermudas  Cable  Co 

Indo-European  Telegraph  Co 

Mexican  Telegraph  Co 

River  Plate  Telegraph  Co 

Societe  Anonyme  beige  de  Cables  Tele 

graphiques 

Compagnie  des  Cables  Sudamericains 
United    States    and    Haiti    Telegraph 

and  Cable  Co 

West  African  Telegraph  Co y 

West  Coast  of  America  Telegraph  CO 
West  India  <fc  Panama  Telegraph  Co 

Grand  total 


I" 

!z;"S 


25 

1 
10 

4 
2 


17 

36 
107 


11.898 

28 

1,143 

711 

1,263 


10,490 

26,421 
46.79[ 


2 
5 

29 
3 


1 

4 
6 
4 

2 

4 

1 

8 

7 
■>22 


417 


l.OSt 
9.556 

9.331 
3.415 


7,354 
185 


850 

192 

2,821 

218 

61 

2,777 

1,391 
1,469 
1,979 
4,365 


236,330 


CABLES    OWNED    BY    NATIONS. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Greece  

Holland 

Italy 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil, 
ustralla  apnd  New  Zealand . . . 


60 

-   419 

6 

102 

148 

459 

79 

12,348 

98 

2,956 

224 

2,909 

56 

128 

49 

259 

60 

1.736 

770 

1,400 

C 

120 

32 

739 

25 

3.158 

106 

300 

3 

14 

25 

369 

62 

120 

71 

911 

Bahama  Islands 

British  America 

British  India. 

Portuguese  Possessions  in  Africa. . . 

Japan 

Nouvelle  Caledonia 

Netherlands  Indies 

Senegal.  Africa 

Siam 

Indo-Chine  Francaise 

Pacific  Coast  Board  (cables  in  the 
Pacific  between  British  America 
and    Australia) 

Philippine  Islands 

Venezuela 

United  States  (Alaska) 


Total. 


2,169 


213 

398 

2,004 

26 

5,000 

1 

5,381 

3 

12 

771 


9,288 

1,032 

606 

2,234 


55.458 


Telephone  Development  of  Principal  Cities  of  the  World. 


TELEPHONE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    PRINCIPAL    CITIES    OF    THE   WORLD. 

(From  latest  -ccords.) 
Compiled  by  tUe  Statistician  of  the  American  Teleruone  and  Telegraph  Company,  New  York  City. 


City  (or 
Exchange  Area.) 

f'umber 

ol 

Telephones. 

Telephones, 

per  100 
Population 

City  (or 
Exchange  Area.) 

Number 

of 

Telephones. 

Telephouss. 

per  100 
Populaton. 

4mstei'dam 

19,467 

64.863 

794 

5,441 

154,800 

19,780 

3,984 

219,982 

20.573 

21.470 

27,944 

44,778 

3  700 

4,297 

1,609 

472.488 

72,771 

112,929 

26,422 

4,297 

58,387 

115,238 

25,721 

40,819 

77,322 

6,143 

10,864 

31,176 

34,053 

258.895 

3.2 
10.1 
0.1 
0.9 
6.6 
1.7 
0.4 
14.2 
3.8 
2.6 
3.2 
2.8 
0.6 
0.3 
'0.2 
17.8 
11.9 
13.6 
4.8 
0.4 
9.4 
13.6 
4.6 
3.4 
5.9 
1.0 
1.8 
5.0 
2.9 
3.5 

Lyons 

7,039 

764 

5,577 

31,443 

7,735 

27,490 

14,147 

54,367 

57,358 

34,323 

5,161 

11,561 

682,190 

8,078 

25,S85 

95,033 

14,808 

62,929 

203,352 

101iS31 

12,976 

12,701 

114,516 

5,737 

11,354 

34,566 

2,200 

49.900 

64,438 

32,804 

1.3 

Madras 

0.1 

Madrid 

0.9 

Manclicster 

2.5 

Sorlin 

Marseilles 

1.4 

"B  ii'in  in  cI  1  am 

Melbourne 

4.2 

T^ombav 

Milan 

2.1 

Montreal 

7.5 

M  oscow 

3.2 

Munich 

5.5 

RiidaDPSf, 

Naples 

0.7 

Tiiionos  Avrps 

Newcastle 

1.8 

<jairo 

New  York 

11.4 

1.3 

OantoD                        .    .  . 

Osaka 

1.8 

Chicago 

Paris 

3.2 

Oiiicinua^i 

Peking 

2.1 

Petrograd 

3.0 

Philadelphia 

11.8 

C/Oiistautinople 

Pittsburgh 

11.9 

Goiioiiliacen 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

1.3 

Detroit 

Rome 

2.1 

Dresden 

St.  Louis 

12.6 

Glasgow 

Shanghai 

0.6 

Hambui'g-Altona 

Kieff   

Sheffield 

1.6 

Sydney 

4.8 

l,eeds 

Tientsin 

0.3 

LeiDzier 

Tokio 

2  0 

Liverpool 

London 

3  2 

Warsaw 

4.2 

THE  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

(BELL  SYSTEM)  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Stations  in  Bell  System. 

Employes. 

Miles 
of  Wire. 

Daily 

Jan.  1. 

Boll 

Stations. 

Boll  Connect- 
ed Stations. 

Total. 

M  essages. 
Conversat'na 

1906 

2,282,378 
2.773.547 
3,012,511 
3,176,394 
3,522,079 
3,900,0.56 
4,351,837 
4,303.803 
5,2,54,808' 
5,584,853 
5,968,110 
6,545,490 

246,337 
297,113 
826.489 
1,1SS,235 
1,620,613 
1,949,663 
2,280,788 
2,6.52,271 
2,878,209 
3,064,140 
3.183.111 
3,301,702 

2,528,715 
3,070,660 
3,839.000 
4,364,629 
5,142.692 
5,882,719 
6,632,625 
7,456,074 
8,133,017 
8,648,993 
9,151,221 
9,847,192 

89,661 
104,646 
100,884 

98,533 
104,956 
120,311 
128,439 
140,789 
156,928 
142,527 
156,294 
179,032 

5,779,918 

7,468,905 

8,610,592 

9,830,718 

10,480,026 

11,642,212 

12.932,615 

14,610,813 

16,111,011 

17,475,594 

18.505.545 

19,850,315 

13,911,551 

1907 

1908 

16,939,577 
18,624,578 

1909 

18,962,297 

1910 

1911 

20,442,535 
22,284,010 

1912 

24,128,688 

1913 

26,310,168 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

27,237.161 
27,848,174 
26,002,829 
29,419, r,3." 

Note — -Figures  for  employes,  miles  of  wire  and  daily  messages  do  not  include  connecting  "otppanieH. 

Bell  System,  1916:  Gross  earnings,  5270,400,892;  net  earnings,  875.617,639;  interest  and  dlviiientl.^. 
553,539,050;  undivided  profits.  822.078,589;  capital  stock,  funded  and  floating  debts  and  aii\.>ciQto  puyaiMr 
outstanding  in  hands  of  public.  3927,707,073;  liquid  assets,  5146,722,409;  net  obligation  to  puWii,,  i'.'fSO," 
!)84,664;  property  value,  $1,052,140,823. 

FOREIGN    TELEGRAPH    STATISTICS. 

(From  latest  available  records  before  ttie  war.     Compiled  by  the  Statistician  of  the  American  Telephone 

and  Telegrapli  Company.  New  York  City.) 


Country. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Bosnia 

Bulgaria 

Canada  * 

Denmark 

France 

CJerraan  Empire. . 
Great  Britain. . . . 

Greece 

Hungary 


Telegrams  Sent. 


Total 
Yearly. 


Per 
Capita. 


13,903,261 

6,171,819 
687,353 

1 ,758,202 
11,980,869, 

1,704,3931 
40,112,«2 
48,248,620 
83,163,000 

1,048,412 
10.169,710 


.48 
.82 
.34 
.40 

1.56 
.60 

1.01 
.72 

1.81 
.38 
48 


Gross 
Revenue 


53,835,800 
1.242,500 

2.56,500 

524,100 
5,271,900 

511,200 

8,589,900 

9,724,100 

15,185,700 

416,000 
1,954.600 


Country. 


Italy 

Luxemburg . . 
Netherlands . 

Norway 

Portugal .  .  .  . 
Roumania. . . 

Russia 

Serbia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland . 


Telegrams  Sent. 


Total 
Yearly. 


20,019, 
140, 
4,599, 
3,085, 
1,376 
2,912, 

37,733, 

577, 

4,918, 

2,866, 

3,144, 


939 
221 

,894 
.157 
,108 
841 
,804 
,258 
464 
232 
688  i 


Per 
Capita. 


.57 
.53 
.75 
1.27 
.23 
.39 
.21 
.20 
.25 
.51 
.82 


Gross 
Revenue. 


55,136 

22. 

1.004 

842 

722, 
749 
17.983 
165 
1,321 
742 
88G 


600 
OflO 
600 
600 
400 
100 

;200 

,800 

200 
S(»0 
434 


*  Cable  service  excluded. 

Note — Most  European  administrations  combine  the  postal,  telegraph  and 
one  department,  and  the  accounts  are  not  kept  so  as  to  show  the  financial  results 
Most  "dinlnistrations,  however,  admit  a  deficit  from  telegraph  operation. 


telephone  services  under 
Of  the  servicea  separately 


New  York  Police  Regulaiums  for  Street  Trajfflc. 

f^EW    YORK   POLICE    REOUl  ATIONS    FOR    STREET    TRAFFIC. 

I'jtKY  serve  as  a  model  for  other  cities. 

St,i  oois  are  primai'ily  intended  for  veUlcies,  but  drivers  must  exerclso  all  possible  caro  not  to  injure 

PeJestrlans  should:  First.  Avoid  interference  with  vehicular  traffic  and  to  tJiJs  end  not  step  from  the 
sidewalk  Without  first  looking  to  see  what  is  approaching,  Becond,  Cross  the  street  at  a  right  angle,  pref- 
erably at  a  crossWalJi,  and,  where  a  traffic  poUcemaa  is  stationed,  wait  for  bis  signal.  Tnfe-d,  Stand  on  the 
Bidewalli  or  close  to  the  triok  when  waiting  for  a  car.  Fourth,  Face  the  front  of  the  car  when  aUgtatIng 
and  observe  the  traffic  on  the  right  before  moving  to  the  sidewalli,  and  if  passing  behind  the  oar  observe 
the  traffic  in  both  directions 

Pedestrians  should  Iteep  to  the  right  and  not  stop  so  as  to  obstruct  a  sidewalk  or  crosswalk  or  sai  en- 
trance to  a  building. 

Pedestrians  on  streets  with  narrow  sidewalks  should  use  the  sJidowalk  on  their  right. 

The  following  regulations  for  vehicles  shall  be  observed  by  the  drivers  thereof,  wlio  shall  also  comply 
at  all  times  with  any  direction  by  voice,  hand  or  whistle  from  any  member  of  the  poUce  force  as  to  Btartr- 
Ing,  stopping,  slowing,  approaching  or  departing  from  any  place,  the  manner  of  taking  up  or  setting  down 
passengei-s,  and  the  loading  or  unloading  of  anything.  Police  officers  may  temporarily  divert  traffic  to 
a.void  congestion. 

PASSING,  TURNING.  ETC. 

A  vehicle  meeting  another  shall  pass  to  the  right. 

A  vehicle  overtaking  another  shall  pass  to  the  left  and.  not  pull  over  to  the  right  until  entirely  clear 
of  it,  except  in  passing  a  street  car,  when  it  shall  keep  to  the  right  if  distance  between  car  and  curb  per- 
mits. A  vehicle  turning  into  a  street  to  the  right  shaU  turn  the  corner  as  near  the  right-hand  curb  as  prac- 
ticable. A  vehicle  turning  into  a  street  to  the  left  Shall  pass  around  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two 
streetq.  A  vehicle  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  a  street  shnU  do  so  by  making  a  complete  swing 
at  the  next  streot  intersection.  A  vehicle  shall  keep  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  right  hand  curb,  so  as 
to  leave  the  centre  of  the  street  clear  for  overtaking  tralUc — the  slower  the  speed  the  nearer  the  curb.  A 
vehicle  on  a  street  divided  longitudinally  by  a  parkway,  walk,  sunken  way,  viaduct,  isle  of  safety,  or  cab 
stand,  shall  keep  to  the  right  of  such  division.  A  vehicle  passiug  around  a  circle  shall  keep  to  the  right 
from  entrance  to  exit.  A  vehicle  shall  not  back  to  make  a  tm-n  if  it  obstructs  traffic,  but  shall  go  around 
the  block  or  to  a  street  wide  and  clear  enough  for  the  purpose.  A  vehicle  shall  not  follow  another  too 
closely  for  safety. 

STOPPING,  STANDING.  WAITING.  PARKING. 

A  vehicle  shall  not  stop  with  its  left  side  to  the  curb,  except  on  a  "one-way"  traffic  ctreet.  A  vehicle 
waitmg  at  the  curb  shall  promptly  give  way  to  a  vehicle  arriving  to  take  up  or  set  down  passengers.  A 
vehicle  shall  not  be  left  in  such  position  as  to  prevent  another  from  moving  up  parallel  and  close  to  the  curb 
in  front  of  an  entrance  to  a  building,  nor  so  as  to  prevent  another  already  stopped  near  the  curb  from  moving 
away,  nor  within  tea  feet  of  a  fire  hydrant. 

A  vehicle  shall  not  be  parked  or  otherwise  stopped  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  other  vehicles 
to  both  directions  at  the  same  time  or  in  one  direction  in  a  "one-way  traffic"  street. 

A  vehicle,  unless  parked,  shall  not  stand  backed  up  at  any  angle  to  a  curb,  except  while  actually  load- 
ing or  unloading,  and  if  horse-drawn  and  with  four  wheels  the  horses  shall  stand  parallel  with  the  curb, 
faced   In   the   direction   of   traffic. 

A  vehicle,  unless  a  street  car,  shall  not  stop  in  any  street,  except  near  the  curb,  ancTthen  so  as  not 
to  obstruct  a  crossing  or  cro.ss  walk,  except  to  allow  another  vehicle  or  pedestrian  to  cross  its  path. 

A  street  car  shall  not  stop  within  an  intersection  of  streets,  nor  within  five  feet  of  a  street  car  ahead, 
nor  so  as  to  obstruct  a  cross  walk. 

OVERTAKING  STREET  CARS. 

A  vehicle  in  overtaking  or  meeting  a  street  passenger  car  which  has  been  stopped  for  the  purpose  of 
receivtag  or  discharging  a  passenger  or  passengers,  shall  not  pass  or  approach  within  eight  (8)  feet  of  such 
car  so  long  as  such  car  is  so  Stopped. 

When  in  the  performance  of  duty,  the  following  vehicles  shall  have  the  right  of  way:  U.  S.  Mall, 
PoUce,  Fire,  Fire  Patrol,  Bureau  of  ISuildings,  Emergency  Repair  of  Public  Service  Corporations,  Ambu- 
lances, also  the  Military.  Conditions  warranting.  North  and  South  traffic  shall  have  the  right  of  way. 
A  vehicle  In  front  of  a  street  car  shall  immediately  turn  out  upon  signal.  A  vehicle  shall  not  so  occupy  any 
street  aS  to  obstruct  traffic.  A  vehicle,  on  the  approach  of  fire  apparatus,  shall  immediately  draw  parallel 
and  hear  to  the  curb  and  stop.  A  Stfeet  Car,  on  the  approach  o!  fixe  apparatus,  shall  slop  so  as  not  to  In- 
terfere With  its  passage. 

SIGNALS. 

A  Vehicle's  driver  when  slowing  or  stopping  shall  give  timely  signal  by  hand  or  whip,  or  in  some  other 
mimistakable  manner.  A  vehicle's  driver  when  about  to  turn  either  from  a  standstill  or  while  in  motion. 
Siall  give  timely  signal  by  hand  or  whip  or  in  some  other  unmistakable  manner  to  indicate  the  direction 
of  the  turn.  This  is  especially  important  when  turning  to  the  left.  A  vehicle  before  backing  shall  give 
ample  warning.  Police  whistle  signals  shall  indicate:  One  blast — North  and  South  traffic  stops  and  East 
and  West  proceeds.  Two  blasts — East  and  West  traffic  stops  aud  North  and  South  proceeds.  Three  or 
more  blosts^The  approach  of  fire  apparatus  or  other  danger.  A  vehicle  shall  be  equipped  with  lights  and 
Bound  signals  as  prescribed  by  law.    Sound  signals  are  prohibited,  except  for  necessary  warning. 

A  vehicle  shall  hot  exceed  the  rate  of  speed  established  by  law  and  Shall  proceed  with  great  caution... 
especially  in  making  turns  in  crossing  other  streets  and  cross  walks,  and  in  passing  other  vehicles.    A  ve- 
biole  shall  not  cross  a  sidewalk  to  or  from  an  alley,  lot  or  building  faster  than  a  horse  walks. 

The  use  of  a  vehicle  is  prohibited  when  it  is  so  constructed,  enclosed,  equipped  or  loaded  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous, retard  traffic,  or  prevent  the  driver  from  having  a  view  sufficient  for  safety.  The  use  of  a  vehicle 
is  prohibited  when  it  is  so  loaded  with  iron  or  other  materials  as  to  create  loud  noises  while  in  transit.  A 
vehicle  when  loaded  with  any  material  extending  beyond  its  rear  shall  be  provided  with  a  red  flag  by  day 
and  a  red  light  at  night  on  the  extreme  rear  end  of  such  load.  No  one  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  shall 
drive  a  vehicle  intended  for  eommerical  purposes.  No  one  shall  ride  upon  the  rear  of  a  vehicle  without  the 
driver's  consent,  nor  with  any  part  of  his  body  protruding.  A  vehicle  unless  confined  to  tracks  shall  not 
tow  more  than  one  other  vehicle  and  the  connection  shall  Be  not  longer  thm  sixteen  feet.  Coasting  is  pro- 
iiibited  when  dangerous.  The  use  of  a  motor  muffler  cut-out  is  prohibited.  Dense  smoke  from  motors  is 
prohibited. 

CONTROL,  TREATMENT  AND  CONDITION  OF  HORSES. 

A  horse  shall  not  be  Unbridled  nor  left  unattended  in  a  street  or  unenclosed  space  without  being 
securely  fastened,  unless  harnessed  to  a  vehicle  with  wheels  so  secm-ed  as  to  prevent  its  being  dragged  faster 
than  ik  *alfc.  A  drlVBl-  shall  continuously  hold  the  relira  in  his  bonds  while  riding,  driving,  or  leading  a 
bof6».  No  one  shall  over-lOad,  over-drive,  over-ride,  ill-treat  or  unnecess.arily  whip  any  horse.  No  one 
Bhail  crack  or  so  use  a  whip  as  to  excite  any  horse  other  than  that  which  he  la  using,  or  so  as  to  annoy,  m- 
tertere  with  or  endanger  any  person. 


Statistics  of  Education — Continued. 


THE    COMMON    SCHOOLS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES.    1d1<3. 

(Prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.) 


States. 

Pupils 

En- 
rolled. 

L 

o 

SI 

t-t 

Of 

Average 
Daily 

Attend- 
ance. 

gfe 

a 

s 

o  . 

O  w 

o 
a 

a 

Whole 
No.   of 
Teach- 
ers. 

a 

s  . 

OH 

V 

19.8 

> 

< 

$70.21 

Estimated 

Value  of  All 

Public 

Property 

Used  for 

School 

Purposes. 

Total 

Amount 

Expended 

for 

Schools. 

QO 

ll 

o< 

«  bo 

o 

United  States 

20,351,687 

75.81 

15,353,927 

75.5 

160.3 

622,371 

$1,662,446,530 

$640,717,053 

16.28 

$41.72 

N.  Atliintic  Division . . 
N.  Central  Division. .  . 
S.  Atlantic  Division..  . 
S.  Central  Division .  .  . 
Western  Division 

4,881.359 
6,343,208 
3,078,949 
4,455.20:; 
1,592,96'J 

71.95 
77.41 
76.34 
74.94 
84.28 

3,938,851 
5,101,733 
2,137,438 
2,967,026 
1,213,839 

80.7 
80.4 
69.4 
66.6 
76.2 

78.2 
80.8 
80.1 
84.2 
79.7 
77.8 
81.1 
78.1 
80.6 

84.9 
82.2' 

181.7 
1S7.1 
135.1 
135.1 
167.7 

171.2 
171.6 
175  0 
131.7 
191.3 
183.2 
190.2 
183.0 
172.7 

175.3 
155.0 

152,784 
230,323 

76,416 
106,162 

56,681 

13.9 
18.0 
22.9 
30.7 
18.4 

80.15 
68.14 
50.65 
61.18 
95.05 

625,009,554 
608,497,709 
99,629,874 
137,775,,56I 
191,633,778 

205,626,066 

248,131,425 

42,274,245 

63,256,942 

81,428,375 

7.12 
7.72 
3.18 
3.30 
9.53 

5.18 
4.86 
6.33 
7.35 
6.87 
7.78 
6.69 
8.86 
7.24 

7.89 
8.53 
7.15 
7.88 
6.67 
9.17 
9.35 
5.21 
10.25 
8.23 
8.51 
8.41 

3.08 
3.84 
10.10 
S^ 
4.66 
2.29 
2.20 
2.22 
4.27 

3.61 
2.96 
2.15 
1.48 
3.01 
4.76 
2.56 
4.20 

14.14 

8.01 
7.83 
4.86 
10.44 
10.31 
7.18 
9.65 
8.53 
8.0! 
10.93 

62.20 
48.64 
19.78 
21.32 
67.08 

N.  Atlantic  Division: 
Maiuo.  ... 

M9,M9 

67,461 

65,330 

604,023 

89,879 

234,609 

1,625,777 

540,287 

1,504,794 

905,071 

564,252 

1,084,640 

630,861 

481,583 
525,579 
721,752 
151,647 
134,136 
292,725 
402,860 

45.327 
243,077 

59,526 
486,134 
313,873 
649,246 
415.766 
607,635 
198,365 

637,008 

84.35 
68.70 
77.22 
72.76 
63.23 
83.18 
69.59 
76.39 
70.86 

74.34 
80.19 
71.6-1 
82.63 
66.75 
78.01 
90.11 
81.08 
72.90 
69.35 
84.84 
83.28 

85.90 
68.00 
83.18 
73.02 
78.25 
84.07 
76.63 
73.19 
77.33 

7fi7f 

116,569 

54,485 

53,393 

508,668 

7I,6!3 

182,477 

1,318,605 

421,884 

1.212,157 

768,451 
463,920 
974,495 
504,979 
371,494 
365,432 
C;3,143 
528,455 
104,996 
93,837 
216,264 
311,265 

24,838 
169,306 

49,62E 
339,317 
223,889 
446,19. 
279,071 
460,832 
144,419 

354,147 
430,48n 
323,487 
301.922 
235,93; 

-       691,60; 
304,40 

)       325,05; 

75,24 

24,95 

134,75 

51,37 

34,25 

88,05 

10,04 

65,03 

■    191,44 

127,69: 

410,97f 

6,965 

11.4 

53.38 
56.74 
48.31 
88.03 
74.27 

68.  ie 
101.70 

95.34 
54.42 

60.31 
74.88 
91.57 
70.4C 
62.72 
62.16 
'60.90 

69.  ID 
60.12 
51.03 
53.60 
69.91 

44.79 
63.04 
112.34 
48.50 
51.69 
42.57 
54.14 
44.49 
55.86 

62.33 
53.72 
60.96 
37.99 
63.10 
84.82 
49.62 
64.27 

79.46 
65.41 
75.79 
76.58 
96.30 
88.95 
94.32 
95.8.'- 
99.20 
86.15 
113.46 

10,597,424 

6,777,9.53 

4,915,751' 

96,521,456 

10,081,135 

27,719,633 

244,739,910 

69,293,018 

154,363,211 

113,597,716 
54.849,098 

135,357.497 
57,930,12! 
24,141,885 
60,459,377 
39,356.618 
54,882,805 
12,115,050 
10,994,385 
23,644,515 
31,168,702 

1,650,000 
12,000,000 
12,309,995 
16,004,359 
15,699,531 
11,489,882 

8,117,280 
15,048,880 

7,409,947 

15,521,654 
15,938,816 
10,898,517 
3,110,300 
13,580,248 
45,308,247 
12,660,849 
20,690,930 

9,244,559 

2,066,059 

15,304,405 

2,91,5,000 

3,463,517 

11,619,642 

1,565,497 

9,202,457 

32,751,292 

18,019,464 

84,721,886 

3,999,681 

2,148,985 

2,300.630 

27,342,132 

3,603,535 

9,688,037 

68,761,125 

26,110,991 

61,670,950 

40,633,720 
24,018,125 
44,011,662 
24,069,810 
16,680,806 
20,911,368 
20,764,865 
17,780,426 
7,309,342 
5,748,086 
10,825,325 
15,377,830 

366,189 
5,23.6,645 
3,676,864 
7,306,058 
6,469,080 
5,493,051 
3,570,939 
6,346,714 
3,818,675 

8,342,858 
6,783,884 
,   5,010,426 
2,806,562 
5,511,763 
21.093,143 
4,454,737 
9.253.669 

6,492,588 
1,438,509 
7,533,093 
1, 9931054 
2,067,077 
4,476,642 
765,900 
4,134,167 

13,080,272 
6,715,416 

32.126.057 

34.31 

M'„\v  Hampaliirc .... 
Vermont 

3,083 

2,992 

17,487 

2,773 

6,423 

53,593 

16,741 

42,727 

31,819 
19,648 
33,364 
20,979 
16,288 
17,793 
27,230 
20,208 
8,093 
7,057 
12,6C6 
15,245 

1,062 
6,460 
1,787 
13,120 
10,324 
14,550 
8,333 
15,046 
5,734 

12,870 
12,921 
11,056 
10,953 
7,621 
27,358 
10,662 
12,721 

4,731 

)        1,735 
)        6,573 
)        1,944 
)        1,539 
3        3,205 
1           657 
)       3,506 
3       9,295 
)       6,173 
)      17,323 

3.7 

7.6 

10.2 

8.4 

6.4 

It.C 

14.4 

2.1.4 

24.7 
31.6 
18.0 
14.2 
10.8 
11.0 
10.5 
24.3 
16.4 
14.6 
11.9 
18.4 

12.2 
15.0 
12.4 
10.4 
43.'- 
23.5 
20.6 
20.2 
23.6 

34.1 

32.3 
29.1 
26.7 
20.1 
28.4 
44.8 
29.8 

14.4 
14.6 
16.0 
33.3 
19.7 
23.3 
14.3 
22.1 
20.3 
19.6 
15.0 

39.44 
43.91 

Masaaclnisetta 

Rliode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Yorlc 

N&V!  Jersey 

Ponnsylvaula 

N.  Central  Division: 
Oluo 

53.75 
50.32 
63.09 
52.13 
61.89 
50.88 

r.3.S8 

51.77 

Tiiinois 

39.8  164.0' 
81.3  172.0 
81.1  173.7 

75.9  167.7 
75.81170.0 

45.16 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

47.06 
44.90 

57.22 

52.15 

Missouri 

73.2 
69.2 
70.0 
73.9 
77.3 

54.8 
69.7 
83.4 
69.6 
71.3 
68.7 
67.1 
69.0 
72.8 

65.9 
70.5 
62.9 
61 .5 
73.' 
68.C 
68.C 
63.1 

73.; 

76.; 

?    73. 

1    66. 

?    67. 

?    81. 

!    75. 

)    72. 
78:( 
89. 
76.< 

161.8 
172.6 

m.i 

163.5 
163.7 

170.7 

178.0 
178.0 
141.0 
135.C 
124.2 
108.6 
136.7 
130.1 

144.0 
123.8 
135.C 
123.C 
134.8 
135.C 
134.S 
152.C 

176.' 
>  153.( 
I  167.( 

142.. 

160.( 
5  163. 
I  166. 
)  154. 
1  174. 
1  151. 
i  176.( 

33.65 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraslca 

l^ansas .....    . 

69.62 
61.26 
60.06 
49.40 

S.''Atlantic  Division: 

24.06 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 
Virginia 

30.93 
74.09 
21.53 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina   

South  Carolina 

Georgia    . . 

S8J5 

i2!!ri 

12.80 
13.77 

Florida 

26.44 

S.  Central  Division: 
Kentucky .  . 

23.55 

Tennessee 

610,235  88.81 
514,60!  69.4f 
492.756  77.5' 
320,300155.9 
1,017,0831 73.2( 
447,726i81.9' 

15.76 

Alaljama 

15.49 

Mississippi 

ijouisiaua 

Te.\as 

Arl;ansas 

9.30 
23.36 
30.60 
14.63 

Oklahoma 

515,49; 

-    102,766 

32,03C 

184,471 

77,061 

51,077 

108,359 

13,358 

95,772 

245,4111 

142,365 

539,038 

7fi.3( 



8S.04 
81.94 
64.78 
81.58 
85.90 
70.27 
81.68 
73.01 
77.61 
94.47 

28.47 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

86.36 

Wvoniing 

67.65 

Co'orado 

55.90 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

38.79 
77.86 

Utali 

50.84 

Nevada 

76.26 

Idaho 

63. 5C 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliloruia 

68  33 
52.59 
78.17 

The  National  Editorial  Association. 


i'UiSLiC    AND    PRIVATE    HIGH    SCHOOLS    AND    ACADEMIES,    1916. 


"                         -^     -- 

Public 

High  Schools. 

Private 

High  Schools. 

^ 

Secondary 

Secondary 

Secondary 

Secondary 

.STATES. 

Num- 
ber. 

Teachers 

Students 

Num- 
ber, 

Teachers. 

StudeDt-3. 

Male. 

Female . 

Male. 

Female. 

M.ale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

United  States 

12,003 

29,131 

39,146 

660,641 

795,420 

2,203 

5,821 

8,135 

73,215 

81.920 

North  Atlantic  Div.. 

2,322 

7,558 

11,249 

210,617 

241,031 

697 

2,386 

3,070 

29,204 

28,989 

North  Central  Div.  . 

5,396 

12,022 

16,536 

256,643 

315,832 

608 

1,229 

2,425 

16,228 

24,056 

South  ittlantic  Div... 

1,349 

2.279 

2,784 

45,302 

58,474 

326 

861 

898 

10,627 

9,553 

South  Central  Div.  . 

1,815 

,  3,408 

3,742 

65,531 

84,991 

376 

814 

983 

11.154 

10,909 

Western  Div 

1,121 

3,864 

4,835 

82,548 

95,092 

196 

531 

761 

6,002 

8,413 

North  Atlantic  Div.: 

Maine 

176 
60 

234 
122 

439 
238 

6,419 
3,461 

8,091 
4,090 

30 
25 

69 
131 

100 

82 

1,205 
1,825 

1,278 

New  Hampshire .  . 

1,065 

Vermont 

69 
236 

112 
1,135 

208 
2.165 

2,753 
38,182 

3,638 
44,332 

18 
104 

44 
391 

75 
567 

729 
4,458 

965 

Massachusetts. . .  . 

5,672 

Rhode  Island 

23 

149 

222 

4.621 

4,691 

17 

62 

69 

886 

58T 

Connecticut 

57 

262 

671 

9,371 

11,120 

48 

210 

164 

2,275 

1.641 

New  York 

661 

2,413 

4.130 

73,031 

81,621 

234 

698 

1,053 

8,293 

9.534 

New  Jersey 

149 

776 

1,132 

22,448 

25,020 

67 

286 

255 

2,905 

1,993 

Pennsylvania 

891 

2,355 

2,144 

50,331 

58,428 

154 

495 

705 

6.628 

6.254 

NortJi  Central  Div.: 

Ohio    

798 
598 
658 
410 

2,045 
1,419 
1,876 
1,012 

2.131 

1,482 
2,440 
1,590 

42,323 
24,573 
44,818 
25,384 

47,665 
28,110 
52,670 
30,161 

81 

39 

104 

67 

96 

86 

249 

78 

339 
134 
476 
261 

1,560 
1,037 
3,436 
1.670 

2.952 

Indiana 

1.341 

Illinois 

5.282 

Michigan 

2.875 

Wiscon-sin 

312 

807 

1,417 

19,763 

23,396 

37 

109 

16f 

1,389 

1.420 

Minnesota 

279 

879 

1,409 

18,128 

24.787 

54 

185 

22J 

2,301 

2,474 

Iowa    

606 
512 

966 
1,025 

1,925 
1,215 

22,251 
21,274 

29.520 
27,694 

95 
65 

113 
168 

311 
253 

1,582 
1.871 

2,578 

Missouri   

2,243 

North  Dakota. . . . 

173 

261 

368 

3.812 

5,338 

IC 

16 

34 

148 

422 

South  Dakota.  .  .  . 

177 

259 

342 

4,009 

5,654 

13 

38 

35 

288 

473 

Nebraska 

423 

631 

965 

12,959 

17,174 

27 

42 

9S 

429 

944 

Kansas 

450 

842 

1.252 

17,348 

23,685 

26 

49 

105 

517 

1.052 

South  Atlantic  Div.; 

Delaware 

30 

45 

72 

1,155 

1,365 

7 

17 

2C 

20S 

196 

Maryland  

91 

272 

334 

5,119 

6,808 

42 

132 

12C 

1,484 

866 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

7 

121 

184 

3,228 

3,805 

27 

64 

13C 

947 

1,023 

Virginia     

341 

458 

671 

9,312 

13,032 

6C 

203 

125 

2,307 

1,560 

West  Virginia .... 

129 

287 

314 

5,468 

6,875 

19 

44 

.67 

635 

642 

North  Carolina .  .  . 

241 

314 

374 

6,924 

8,545 

63 

172 

16C 

2,437 

2,152 

South  Carolina.  .  . 

151 

183 

253 

3,583 

5,314 

29 

Si 

71 

562 

708 

Georgia 

258 
101 

431 
168 

391 
191 

8,005 
2,508 

9,184 
3,546 

60 
19 

131 

47 

148 
48 

1,540 
507 

1,898 
510 

Florida 

South  Central  Div.: 

Kentucky 

232 

382 

418 

7,319 

9,644 

70 

106 

182 

1,421 

1,681 

Tennessee 

199 

405 

422 

7,638 

10,263 

62 

202 

15S 

3,251 

2,389 

Alabama 

191 
170 

307 
252 

353 
S57 

7.197 
5,251 

8,388 
6,226 

56 
32 

101 

77 

128 
95 

1,360 
1,085 

1'537 

Mississippi 

854 

Louisiana 

135 

2-ie 

368 

4,200 

6,239 

38 

73 

105 

898 

905 

Texas   

487 

1,019 

1,031 

20,242 

26,613 

83 

213 

225 

2,703 

2,671 

Arkansas 

ICA 
238 

297 
500 

283 
510 

5,415 
8,069 

6,962 
10,656 

15 
20 

17 
25 

37 
52 

208 
228 

454 

OKlahoma 

418 

Western  Div..- 

Montana 

73 

170 

255 

3,137 

4,250 

11 

22 

44 

318 

452 

Wyoming 

33 

68 

77 

935 

1,378 

3 

7 

9 

82 

148 

Colorado 

120 
34 

357 
79 

488 
80 

7,709 
1,183 

9,822 
1,358 

11 

5 

17 
16 

40 
13 

103 
90 

43a 
90 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

19 

81 

89 

1,332 

1,677 

6 

15 

13 

182 

207 

Utah 

35 

198 

159 

3,918 

3,865 

18 

132 

89 

2,035 

2,224 

Nevada 

21 
94 

41 
223 

43 
243 

454 
3,849 

587 
4,821 

Idaho 

10 

35 

29 

576 

59S 

Washington 

239 

715 

842 

13,905 

16,318 

30 

71 

81 

537 

762 

Oregon 

178 
275 

393 
1,539 

464 
2,095 

7,767 
38.339 

9,408 
41,608 

18 
84 

49 
167 

79 
364 

406 
1,673 

521 

2.978 

Calitornia 
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School  and  College  Enrolment  in  1916. 


PUBLIC 

AND    PRIVATE    NORMAL 

SCHOOLS,    1916. 

Public  Normal 

SOKOOLS 

Private  Normal 

Schools. 

States. 

Num- 
ber. 

Teachers  of 
Normal  Students 

Students  in 
Normal  Courses. 

Num- 
ber. 

Teachers  of 
Normal  Students 

Students  In 
Normal  nour.seg. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

I'emale . 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

United  States 

North  Atlantic  Div. . 
North  Central  Div .  . 
South  Atlantic  Div... 
South  Central  Div .  . 
Western  Div 

234 
„     70 
78 
32 
33 
21 

2,405 
484 
926 
256 
546 
193 

4.237 

1,461 

1.307 

567 

484 

418 

21,016 
2,921 

10,524 

1,017 

5,624 

930 

83,698 
19,746 
36,651 

6,740 
12,122 

8,439 

45 

13 

21 

5 

4 

2 

295 
60 

198 

21 

14 

2 

369 
94 

180 
44 
37 
14 

1,924 

96 

1,620 

157 

51 

0 

5,034 

1,220 

3,247 

371 

108 

88 

North  Atlantic  Div.: 
Maine 

6 

2 

2 

11 

1 
5 

20 
6 

17 

6 
3 
6 
5 
30 
6 
1 
6 
4 
4 
4 
3 

14 

9 

4 

80 

10 

20 

111 

39 

197 

49 

49 

147 

88 

188 

48 

6 

128 

51 

54 

46 

72 

87 

27 

15 

192 

65 

121 

397 

174 

383 

71 

70 

171 

179 

257 

126 

6 

127 

59 

72 

65 

104 

55 

0 

3 

308 

0 

6 

320 

94 

2.135 

397 

670 

1.893 
940 

1.728 

249 

6 

2.057 
116 
354 
436 

1.678 

715 

261 

201 

2.811 

425 

976 

5,420 

2,439 

6,498 

1,067 
2,571 
7,548 
4,885 
5,229 
3,673 

128 
3,568 

821 
1,233 
1,734 
4,194 

New  Hampshire.. . 

Massachusetts 

0 

36 

53 

29 

795 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Div.: 
Ohio 

2 
1 

8 
0 

15 
6 

8 
0 

169 
87 

4 

3 
6 

4 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

16 

6 
93 
37 
14 
21 
14 
6 
0 

20 

18 

79 

44 

11 

4 

4 

6 

9 

59 

10 

1,176 

164 

37 

29 

24 

160 

0 

169 

128 

Indiana 

2,175 

Illinois 

437 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

80 

24 

23 

160 

Missouri 

50 

South  Dalcota .... 
Nebraslca 

1 

7 

6 

30 

170 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic  viv.': 
Delaware .  .  . 

Maryland 

Dist  of  Columbia 

5 

2 

6 

7 
7 
2 

o 

16 
3 
84 
62 
38 
34 
19 

50 
28 

150 
73 

110 
64 
S6 

72 
S 

62 
400 
300 
130 

45 

644 
308 
1,218 
617 
1,435 
1,010 
1,502 

1 

1 

4 

0 

3(! 

Virsinia 

1 
1 
1 

0 

7 
11 

7 
13 
17 

0 

2 

20 

22 

West  Virginia.  .  .  . 
Nortli  Carolina .  .  . 
P'Outli  Carolinn. 

iJ 

Gcorr^ia 

i^lorlda ... 

1 

1 
2 

2 

2 
11 

3 

10 
22 

135 

0 
43 

.  V 

190 

?3UUi  Central  Div.; 

Kentucky 

Tenne.ssee 

Alabama. . . . 

4 
4 

9 

1 

O 

5 
2 
6 

1 

45 
56 

184 
11 
IS 

113 
19 

100 

7 

57 
55 
149 
12 
38 
79 
11 
83 

11 

986 
798 

1,100 
304 
336 

1,203 
144 
763 

9 

2,277 
1,722 
1,703 
1,030 
1,359 
2,101 
222 
1,648 

148 

10 

83 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas   .    . 

Arkansas 

1 

6 

8 

15 

Oklalioma 

Western  Div.: 
Montana 

Wyoming .  . . 

Colorado 

i 

3 
2 

11 
19 
23 

17 
27 
28 

10 

44 
99 

i24 
169 

New  Mexico 

379 

Utah. 

Nevada. . 

Idaho 

2 
3 

1 
8 

14 

41 

7 

71 

38 

63 

12 

222 

85 
288 

45 
350 

404 
2,124 

389 
4,702 

• 

Washington 

California 

2 

2 

14 

6 

88 

SCHOOL    AMD    COLLECE    ENROLMENT    IN    1916 


Grades. 


Elementary  (kindergarten, 
primary  and  grammar) . 

Secondary  (high  schools 
and  academies) 

Secondary  (preparatory 
departments  of  higher 
institutions)    

Universities  and  colleges 

Professional  schools .... 

Normal  schools 


Total  for  the  above .... 

City  evening  schools .... 
Commercial   and   business 

Bobools 

Tl^orm  schools 

Schools  for  the  deaf 

Bcliools  for  the  blind 


NU.UBER    OF    PUPILS 


Public.  (Private    Total. 


18,895,026 
1,436,061 


29,058 
107.237 

12,336 
104,714 


20,605.032 


617,861 


61,828 
14,146 
5.155J 


1,665,07.1 
155,135 


60,583 

152,274 

57.540 

6,958 


2.097,565 


192,388 
*  ■  ■  587 


20,560,701 
1,611,196 


89,641 
259.511 

69,876 
111,672 


22,702,597 


647,861 

192,388 

61.828 

14,733 

5,155 


Grades. 


Schools     for     the     feeble 
minded 

Government  Indian  schools 

Schools  in  Alaska  support- 
ed by  the  Government . 

Other     public    schools    in 
Alaska 

Orphan  asylums  and  other 
benevolent  Institutions. . 

Private  kindergartens   (in- 
dividually reported)  .... 

Miscellaneous   (art,  music, 
etc.,  estimated ) 


Total  for  special  schools . , . 

Total  for  all  eeliools  In  the 
United  States 


Nu-mber  of  Pupils. 


Public.   Private    Total 


36,971 
32,780 

3,665 

3,103 


S0o..56fl 


21,410,601 


659 


2,446,289 


37,630 
32,780 

3,605 

3,163 

20,000 

75.090 

60,000 


1,154,293 


23.856.890 


The  American  Indian. 


li-ftOFESSIONAL    SCHOOLS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Theological  Schools 

Medical 

Schools 

.* 

Ypahs 

L.\'W    BCHOOLS. 

Regulfij. 

Homoeopathic. 

Teaeh^ 

(Teach- 

Teach- 

Teach- 

Schools. 

ers. 

Pupils . 

Schools. 

ers. 

Pupils . 

Schools. 

ers. 

Pupils . 

Schools. 

ers. 

Pupils. 

1906-1907.. 

162 

1,236 

9,178 

101 

1,209 

16,700 

124 

5,642 

22,022 

^ 

654 

1,102 

1907-1908.. 

166 

1,348 

9,583 

108 

1,424 

18,059 

121 

6,342 

21,237 

858 

1,034 

190S-1909 . . 

162 

1,350 

10,218 

109 

1,343 

18,553 

116 

6,802 

20,519 

17 

780 

997 

1909-1910.. 

184 

1,453 

11,012 

114 

1,534 

19,567 

112 

6,607 

19,983 

14 

680 

897 

1910-1911.  . 

193 

1,495 

10,834 

116 

1,570 

19,615 

104 

6,769 

17,773 

10 

553 

8Sl 

lT)U-1912.  . 

182 

1,502 

11,242 

118 

1,707 

20,760 

98 

6,734 

17,239 

11 

648 

864 

1912-1913. . 

179 

1,260 

10,965 

124 

1,460 

20,878 

94 

6,624 

16,130 

10 

549 

891 

1913-1914. . 

176 

1,516 

ll,26fl 

122 

1.471 

20.958 

86 

6,466 

15.789 

10 

489 

827 

1914-1915. . 

161 

1.533 

10,58S 

120 

1,402 

21,923 

82 

6,811 

14,257 

9 

455 

781 

1915-1016. . 

169 

1,422 

12,051 

124 

1,531 

22,993 

81 

6.687 

13,940 

10 

540 

722 

Dental  Schools. 

Schools  of  Pharmacy. 

Professional  Nurses. 

Veterinary  Medicine. 

1906-1907.. 

67 

1,346 

6,919 

71 

690 

5,047 

1,023 

21,119 

13 

231 

1,692 

1907-1908.. 

56 

1,595 

6,519 

75 

760 

5,567 

1,026 

28,457 

15 

285 

2,239 

1908-1909. . 

55 

1,609 

6,178 

78 

802 

5,999 

1,096 

29,320 

19 

373 

2,677 

1909-1910.. 

S3 

1,540 

6,439 

79 

815 

6,226 

1,129 

32,636 

20 

351 

2,717 

1910-1911. . 

55 

1,574 

6,961 

77 

847 

6,131 

1,121 

29,805 

21 

408 

2,571 

1911-1912.. 

62 

1,588 

7,190 

76 

962 

6,163 

1,057 

32,389 

21 

400 

2,282 

1912-1913.. 

48 

1,441 

8,115 

75 

784 

6.165 

1,094 

34,417 

22 

351 

2,324 

1913-1914.. 

50 

1.532 

9,315 

72 

955 

5.93C 

1,250 

36,120 

22 

364 

2,481 

1914-1915.. 

SO 

1,583 

9.647 

76 

833 

6,107 

1.509 

46,141 

22 

356 

2.608 

1915-1916. . 

48 

1,633 

10,715 

71 

770 

6,034 

1,520 

47,611 

22 

369 

3,064 

*  In  1915-1916  there  wai  one  School  of  Eclectic  Medicine  with  37  iastructors  and  105  students. 


THE   COMMISSION   OF    FINE    ARTS. 

Be  it  enacted  bij  tlie  Senate  and  flouse  of  nL-presentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
asembled.  That  a  pormauent  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  is  hereby  created  to  be  compoGed  of  seven  vfeW- 
qualified  Judges  ol  the  line  arts,  who  shail  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  shall  serve  for  a  period  of 
four  years  each,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  The  President  shall  have  authority 
to  fill  all  vacancies.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  commission  to  advise  upon  the  location  of  statues,  foun- 
tains, and  monuments  in  the  pul3lic  squares,  streets,  and  parks  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  upon  the 
selection  of  models  for  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  erected  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  and  upon  the  selection  of  artists  for  the  execution  ol  the  same.  It  shall  be  the  duty  ol  the  officera 
chai-ged  by  law  to  determine  such  questions  In  each  case  to  call  for  such  advice.  The  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Capitol  Building  of  the  United  States  and  the  building  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  commission  shall  also  advise  generally  upon  questions  of  ait  when  required  to  do  so  by  the 
President  or  by  any  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  That  to  meet  the  expenses  made  necessary  by  this  act  an  expenditure  of  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  is  hereby  authorized.  Approved,  May  17,  1910.  This  act  has  been  supplemented 
byla  number  of-iExecutive  orders  by  the  President,  broadening  the  scope  of  the  commission's  functions. 

Headquarters,  1729  New  Yoric  Avenue  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman — Charles  Moore,  Detroit,  Mich.  Vice-Chairman — Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Brookline, 
Mass.  Secretary  ana  Executive  Officer — Colonel  C.  S.  Ridley,  United  States  Army.  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary— -Arno  B.  Cammerer.  Herbert  Adams,  New  York  City;  J.  Alden  Weir,  New  York  City;  WilUam 
MitcheU  Kendall,  New  York  City;  Charles  A.  Piatt.  New  York  City;  John  Russell  Pope,  New  York  City. 


THE    AMERICAN    INDIAN. 


The  annual  reports  ol  the  various  Indian  Superintendents  showed  as  ol  June  30,  1917,  that  the  Indian 
population  was  335,998,  distributed  in  the  several  States  as  follows: 


t  Alabama 

Arizona 

t  Arkansas 

(n)  California .  . . 

Colorado 

i Connecticut. . . . 

(•Delaware 

tDist.olCol'bla.. 

SFlorlda 

fGeorgia. 

Idaho 

nUinois 

findiana 


909 

44.617 

460 

15,362 

898 

152 

*     5 

68 

586 

95 

4,168 

188 

279 


Iowa 

Kansas 

tKentucky 

t Louisiana.   . .  . 

tMaine 

tMaryland 

t  M  assachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

t Mississippi. . . . 

t  Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


360 

1,427 

234 

780 

892 

55 

688 

7,614 

11,777 

1,253 

313 

11,525 

3.945 


(6) Nevada. . .  . 
tNew  Hampshire 
tNew  Jersey.  . .  . 
New  Mexico.  .  .  . 

{New  York 

JNorth  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. .  . 

tOhlo 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

t Rhode  Island.. . 
t South  Carolina. 


7,944 

34 

168 

20,853 

6,272 

8,118 

8,903 

127 

119,108 

6,612 

284 

331 


South  Dakota.. 
tTennessee. ... 

tTexas , 

iutah 

T  Vermont 

t  Virginia 

Washington 

tWest  Virginia.  . 

Wiscon.sin 

Wyoming 


Total  lor  U.  S. 


21,246 

216 

702 

2,854 

26 

539 

11,181 

36 

10,216 

1,674 


335,998 


The  expenditures  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  Indians  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1917,  were  $32,535,835.34.     The  expenditures  from  1789  to  1917,  inclusive,  have  been  5631,237,129  45. 

The  appropriation  made  "by  Congress  for  Indian  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1917.  waa 
$4,701,903.  The  Government  supports  107  boarding  schools  and  210  :iay  schools.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  75  mission  schools  conducted  bv  various  churches  and  religious  societies. 

The  five  civilized  tribes,  Oklahoma — Cherokee,  41,824;  Chickasaw,  10,966;  Choctaws,  26,828;  Creeks, 
18,7x>lLSemlnole3,  3,127.     Total,  101,506. 

Thta  iwtal  of  101,506  includes  23,405  colored  treedmen  and  2,582  Intermarried  whites. 

Pueblos  of  N«w  Mexico ^"-IS^ 

Six  Nations,  St.  Ilegis,  and  other  Indians  of  New  York ^•xl^ 

Eastern  Chcrokees  of  North  Carolina .- 2,282 

(a)  See  Nevada,     (b)  Includes  ^,iGO  Indiana  reported  under  Special  Agent,  Reno,  Nev.    t  States  in 
which.  Indian  OflQce  has  no  representative:  1010  census  report.     X  Figures  compiled  partly  from  Indian 
uperintendents'  reports  and  partly  from  1910  ceusua.    §  Report  ol  Special  Agent  to  Seminoles. 


Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States. 


'^     PRINCIPAL    UNiVFRSSTSES    AWD    CCLLECES    OF    THE    UNITED    3TATES. 

The  statistics  embracad  in  this  table  wltc  commiuiicatcd  to  The  Would  Almanac  by  tlie  Presidcnta 
01  tbe  respective  iastitutions,  anil  represent  their  condition  for  1U17. 

Persons  writing  to  the  different  institutions  for  catalcsues  should  inclose  postage  stamp  for  reply,  and 
6130  indicate  the  reason  lor  request. 


o 

iC9G 
IS59 
1876 
1S89 

W3 

JSfiS 

1S6I 

1895 

1871 

1836 

1816 

16SV 

1913 

1S!)1 

1321 

1781 

XS66 

lS7<i 

130  i 

1890 

1867 

1818 

1S69 

18BU 

1819 

1853 

1S4 

13S9 

I8u! 

1815 

188G 

1316 

3871 

3855 

3381 

1810 

1887 

3367 

187! 

1869 

1794 

1857 

!3S0 

1877 

3761 

1885 

1346 

1855 

1888 

338U 

1370 

1856 

3379 

1900 

lc!51 

J845 

1870 

1831 

1851 

1903 

1839 

1837 

1857 

1853 

1364 

1819 

J8J0 

1849 

1871 

18« 

I90L' 

K70 

18S9 

1896 

1893 

1881 


Colleges. 


Adelphi  College .... 

Adrian  College 

.»g.  &,  Mech.  Col.  of  Te.x. 
AK'ies  Scott  College... 

Agri.  C.  of  Utah 

Alabama  Poly.  Inst.. 

Albany  College 

Albion  College 

Albright  College 

Alcorn  A.  &  M.  Col... 
Alfred  University.  .  . . 
AUeijheny  College..  .  . 

.Mraa  College 

.\!ner.  Col.  Surgeons... 

Amerioau  Univ 

Amherst  College 

A.iinap.  &  Balti.  U. ..  . 

A  nlioch  College 

Arkansas  College 

Ark.  Cum'rl'd  Col.. . . 

A.sbury  College 

Atlanta  University. . . 
Auburn  Theol.  Sem'y. 
Augsburg  C.  &  T.  Sem. 
Augustana  College. . . . 

Austin  College 

Baiter  University 

B.Tldivin- Wallace  Col, . 

Barnard  College 

Bales  College 

Bavlor  University ..  . . 

BcUevue  College 

Beloit  College 

Benedict 

Berea  College 

Bethany  College 

Bethany  College 

Bethel  College 

Blackburn  College. . . . 
Bonebrake  Th.  Sem.. .. 
Boston  University .... 

Bowdoin  College 

Bowdon  College 

Brldgewater  College . . 
Brigham  Young  Col... 
Brown  University .... 

Bryn  Mawr  Col 

Bucknell  University... 

Butler  College 

Campbell  Jr.  College. 

Campion  College 

CanLsius  College 

Carleton  College 

Carlisle  Indian  Ind.Sc. 
Carnegie  Inst,  of  Tech. 

Carson  Newman  C 

Carroll  College 

Carthage  College 

Case  Sc.  Appl.  Science 
Catawba  College .... 
Cathedral  College.  . . 
Clatholic  Uuiv.Am.. . 
Cedar  vine  College,  . , 

Central  College 

Central  College 

Central  Wesley  au  Col 

Centre  College 

Cldcora  Col .  lor  W  omen 
Christian  Bros.  Col . 
ChrLotiau  Bros.  Col . 
Ciiadel  Mil.  College. . 

Clark  College 

Clark  University 

Clark  University 

Clarkson  College  Tech 
CleiiLsou  Agri.  College 
Coo  College 


Location. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Adrian,  Mich 

College  Sta..,  Tex . . 

Decatur,  Ga 

Logan,  Utah 

Auburn,  Ala 

Albany,  Ore 

Albion,  Mich 

Myerstown,  Pa. . . . 

Alcorn,  Miss 

Alfred,  N.  Y 

Meafiville,  Pa 

Alma,  Mich 

Chicago,  111 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Amherst,  Mass. ..  . 

B.altimorc,  Md 

Yellow  Springs,  O.. 
Batesville,  Ark .... 
Clarksville,  Ark .  . . 

Wilmore,  Ky 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rock  Island,  111.  .  • 

Sherman,  Tex 

Baldwin,  Kan 

Berea,  Oliio 

-Manh'nBoro,  N.  Y. 

Lewiston,  Me 

Waco,  Tex 

Bellovue,  Neb 

Beloit,  Wis 

Columbia,  S.  C. .  •  • 

Berea,  Ky 

Lindsborg,  Kan.  .  . 
Bethany,  W.  Va. . . 

Newton,  Kan 

Carlinvllle,  III 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston,  Mass 

Brunswick,  Me 

Bowdon,  Ga 

Bridgowater,  Va. . . 

Logan,  Utah 

Providence,  R.  I. . . 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  . . 
Loivisburg,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Indianapolis,  Ind . . 

Holton,  Kan 

P'riedu  Chien,  Wis. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Nortlifleld,  Minn.  . 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ... 
Jeff.  City,  Tenn. . . 
Waukesha,  Wis...  . 

Carthage,  111 

Cleveland,  Ohio . .  . 

Newton,  N.  C 

New  York  City.  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Cedar  vine,    Ohio.  . 

Fayette,  Mo 

I'eUa,  Iowa 

W.arrenton,  Mo.  .  . 

Danville,  Ky 

Columbia,  S.C.  .  . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

-MeiTir'his,  Tenn.  .  . 
CiiarlOTtou,  S.  C. .  . 
Worcester,  Mass. . . 

-^tlanta,  Ga 

Worcester,  Mass. . . 

L-'otsdam,  N.  i' 

Clcinson  Col  ,  S.  C. 
Codar  itapids,  la. . 


Control. 


Non-Sect. . 
Meth.  Prot. 

State 

Non-Sect .  . 


President  or  Chairman  of 
Faculty. 


State 

Presbyterian 
Meth.  Epis 
Unit'dEvan. 

State 

Non-Sect .  . 
Meth.  Epls 
Presbyterian 


Moth.  Epls.. 
Non-Sect. 


Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 
Independent 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Presbyterian 
Lutheran . 


Presbyterian 
.Meth.  Epis 
Meth.  Epis 
Non-Sect. . 
Non-Sect . . 

Jiaptist 

Presbyterian 
Non-Sect . .  . 

Baptist 

Non-Sect . .  . 
Lutheran .  .  . 
Disciples.  .  . 
Mennonite.. 

None 

U.  Brethren, 
Non-Sect . .  . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 

State 

Brethren.  .  . 
Latter  Day., 


Non-Sect.  .  . 
Non-Sect .  . . 
Non-Sect .  . . 

City 

Catholic .... 

N  on-Sect . . . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Non-Sect . .  . 

Baptist 

Presbyterian 
I.,utheran . .  . 
Non-.Sect .  .  , 
RefChinUS 
Catholic. ..  . 
Catholic. ..  . 
Ref .  Presb . . 
Meth.  Ep.  S 

Baptist 

Meth.  Epis, 
Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 
destroyed  b 
Catholic . . 

State 

Non-Sect . 
Meth.  Epis.. 
Non-Sect. 
Non-Sect . 
State. .  .  . 
Non-Sect . 


F.  D.  Blodgett,  B.  A.,  M.  A 
Aubrey  F.  Hess,  Ph.  D.  .  .  , 
Wm.  B.  Bizzell,  M.A.,  D.C.L 
F.  U.  Gaines,  D.  D,,  LL.  D 

Elner  George  Peterson 

Chas.  C.  Thach,  M.  A.,  LL.  D 
Wallace H.  Lee,  A.  M.,  LL.  D 
Sam.  Dickie,  A.  M.,  LL.  D, 
L.  Clarence  Hunt,  M.A.,  B.D, 
I^evl  J.  Uowan,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D, 
Rev.  Boothe  C.  Davis,  LL.  D. 
W.  U.  Crawford,  D,D.,  LLD 
Harry  Means  Crooks.LL.D. 


Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton. 
Alex.  Melklejohn,  Ph.  D .  . 


W.S.  Lacy,  A.  M..  B.  D.  .  , 

J,  L.  Spence,  A.  M 

Meury  C.  Morrison,  D.  D . , 

Edward  T.  Ware 

Rev.  G.  B.  Stewart,  D.  D . 
Geo.  Sverdrup,  B.  A.,  M.  A 


Tlios,  Stone  Clyce,  D.  D  . . , 
Samuel  A.  Lough,  Ph.  D...  . 

Arth.  L.  Bre,slich,Ph.  D 

Nicholas  M.  Butler,  LL.  D. 
Geo.  Q.  Chase,  D.  D.,  LL.  D: 
Samuel  P.  Brooks,  LL.  D.  , 
David  R.  Kerr,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Melvin  A.  Brannon 

Byron  W.  Valentine,  A.  B. , 
Wm.  G.  Frost,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D, 
Rev.  E.  F.  Pihlblad,  A.  M.. 
Thos.  E.  Cramblet,  A.  M .  . 

J.  W.  Kllewer,  S.  T.  B 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  Hudson,  D.  D. 
J.  P.  Landls,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D , 
Lemuel  H.  Murlin,  D.  D.. . . 

Kenneth  E.  M.  Sills 

N,  J.  Warren,  A.  B.,  A.  M... 
J.  S.  Flory, B.  A., Ph. D.,  A. M. 
C.  N.  Jensen,  M.S.A.,  Ph.  D. 


M.  C.  Thomas,  LL.  D 

John  H.  Harris,  LL.  D.  .  .  . 

Thos.  Carr  Howe 

Emery  W.  Learner 

Rev.G.  R.  Klster,  A.M.,S.  J. 

George  J.  Krlm,  S.  J 

D.  J.  Cowling,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 
Oscar  H.  Lipps  (Supt.)  . .  . . 
A.  A.  Haraerschlag,  D.  Sc. 
J.  M.  Burnett,  A.  B.,  D.  D, 
W.  O.  Carrier,  A.  M..  D.  D. 
Rev.  H.  D.  Hoover,  Ph.  D. 

Charles  S.  Howe,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  J.  D.  Andrew,  A.  M.  , 
Very  Rev,  Wm.  F.  Hughes., 
Rt.  Rev.  T.  J.  Shahan,  D.D, 
Rev.W.R.McChcsney,Ph.D 
Paul  H.  Linn,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
John  Wm.  Bailey,  Ph.  D  . . . 
O,  E.  Kriege,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 
Wm.  A.  Ganfleld,  M.  A . . ,  , 
Rev.  S.  C.  Byrd,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
y  tire  Oct.  5,  1916. 

Bro.  John  Joseph 

Col.  J.  O.  Bond,  LL.  D.  .  ,  , 
Edrnund  C.  Sanford,  Ph.  D, 
Harrv  Andrews  King,  D.  D. 
G.  S.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D . . 

John  P.  Brooks,  Sc.  D 

W.  M.  Riggs,  B.  S.,  LL.  D. 
JohnA.Marquis,D.D.,LL.D. 


3  V. 


20 
18 

115 
36 

125 
7, 
16 
29 
20 
30 
42 
26 
21 


49 


10 
^'  15 
21 
36 
12 
18 


10 
31 
52 

115 
30 
75 
16 
35 
31 

112 
42 
29 
23 
13 

221 
86 
12 
22 
34 


61 


21 


37 
25 
38 
60 
224 
18 
21 
23 
56 
11 
28 
83 
11 
14 
16 
25 
12 
25 

15 
10 
22 

21) 
23 

V5 
49 


Stu- 
dents 


588 
14(1 

1,235 
320 

1,7C0 
901 
150 
535 
200 
539 
443 
4;..8 
214 


■15 
600 


75 
253 
420 
510 

64 
154 


185 
506 
798 
73d 
430 

1,378 
211 
330 
700 

2,049 
792 
448 
274 
152 
70 

3,315 
405 
375 
200 
9U0 


448 
767 
401 


389 
530 
476 
700 

3,432 
307 
300 
225 
53: 
150 
46.- 

3,655 
209 
252 
320 
259 
102 
307 

2.30 

•   251 

134 

263 

90 

mil 

977 

S2-J 


Vol- 
umei  lo 
Lihrars 


17.053 

7,508 

5,50fl 

8,000 

31,000 

26,500 

7,500 

23,500 

10,000 

1,500 

30,600 

44,000 

26,820 


30,000 
110,000 


5,000 
3,000 
3,000 
17,000 
37,900 
7,000 


8,000 
48,000 
18,767 

3,180 
42,581 
29,663 

6,876 
60,000 

7,900 
33,761 
10,000 
10,000 

5,200 

2,000 

4,100 

02,000 

113,000 

8,000 
12,000 

7,500 


75,000 
30,000 
14.000 

2.500 
16,556 
45,000 
30,000 

4,000 
350,000 

3,000 
10„500 
12,264 
32,527 
10,000 
28,000 
330,000 

5,000 


8,000 
10,350 
35,000 

4,600 

10,000 
6,300 

75,000 
3,005 

05,000 
5,000 

30,000 

14,004' 


Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  United  states — Continued. 


Colleges. 


181;^  Colby  College 

181S  Colgate  University .  .  . 
1780  College  of  Charleston . 
18'17  College  City  of  N.  Y. 
1904  Col.  of  New  Bochelle. 
1888  College  of  Puget  S'd. . 
1843  Col.  ol  the  Holy  Cross. 
■1852  College  of  the  Pacific. 

1899  Col.  of  St.  Elizabeth.. 
1868  College  of  Wooster .  .  . 

1871  Colorado  Agri.  Col.. . . 

1874  Colorado  College 

1874  Colorado  Sc.  of  Mines. 

1754  Columbia  Univ 

1839  Concordia  College 

1881  Connecticut  Agr.  Col.. 
1911  Connecticut  College. . 
1890  Converse  College 

1887  Cooper  College 

1857  Cooper  Union 

1853  Cornell  College 

18B5  Cornell  University.  .  . 

1888  Cotner  College 

1879  Creighton  Univ 

1853  Culver-Stockton  Col. 

1842  Cumberland  Uuiv 

1884  Daliota Wesley. Univ.. 

1889  Daniel  Balder  College. 
1769  Dartmouth  College . . . 

1836  Davidson  College .... 

1904  Davis  &  Elkins  Col.... 

1902  Defiance  College 

1833  Delaware  College 

1831  Denison  University.... 
1898  De  Paul  University. . . 

1837  DePauw  University... 

1865  Des  Moines  College... 
1783  Dickinson  College 

1872  Doane  College' 

1881  Drake  University .... 
1867  Drew  Theol.  Seminary 

1873  Drury  College 

IS52  Dubuque  Col.  &  Sem. . 
1873  Dubuque  College 

1900  Eastern  College 

1847  Earlham  College 

1897  Elizabeth 

.  .  .  Elmhurst  College,  see 

1855  Elmira  College 

18S9  Elon  College 

1838  Emory  &  Henry  Col.. 
1914  Emory  University..,. 

1882  Emporia  College 

1839  Erskine  College 

1855  Eureka  College 

1892  Fairmount  College — 

1887  Fargo  College 

1884  Findlay  College 

1866  Fisk  University 

1905  Florida  State  College, 
1841  Fordham  University . 
1787  Franklin  &  Marshall  C. 

1834  Franklin  College 

1825  Franklin  College 

1898  Friends  University .  .  . 
1852  Furman  University . . . 
1864  Gallaudet  College .... 
1855  Garrett  Biblical  Inst. 
1817  General  Theol.  Sem. . . 

1848  Geneva  College 

1875  G.  Peabody  C.  Teach. 
1829  Georgetown  College... 
1789  Georgetown  Univ.  .  .  . 
1821  Geo.  Washington  U. .. 
1888  Georgia  Sc.  of  Tech. . . 

1885  Goucher  College ..... 
1895  Graceland  College  ... . . 
1892  Grand  Island  College. 
1892  Greenville  pollege  — 

i8|T  Grinnell  College 

1884  Grove  City  College... 

1888  Guilford  College 

1862  Gustav.  Adolph.  Col.. 
1912  Hamilton  College.  . .  . 
1854  Hamllne  University. .. 


TiOeation. 


Waterville,  Me. . . . 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  .  . 
Charleston,  S.  C. .  . 
Manh'n  Boro,  N.  Y 
N.  Rochelle,  N.  Y.. 
Tacoma,  Wash .... 
Worcester,  Mass. . . 

San  Jose,  Cal 

Convent  Sta.,  N.  J. 
Wooster,  Ohio.  .  .  . 
Ft.  Collins,  Col.  .  . 
Colorado  Sp's,  Col. 

Golden,  Col 

Manh'n  Boro,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind .  . 

Storrs,  Ct 

New  London,  Ct.  . 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Sterling,  Kan 

New  York  City.  .  . 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Bethany,  Neb 

Omaha,  Neb 

Canton,  Mo 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Mitchell,  S.  Dale. . . 
Brownwood,  Tex.  . 
Hanover,  N.  H . . . . 
Davidson,  N.  C.  .  . 

Elkin-,  W.  Va 

Defiance,  Ohio .... 

Newark,  Del 

Granville,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111 

Greencastle,  Ind. .  . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.. 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Crete,  Neb 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Madison,  N.  J.  .  .  . 
Springfield,  Mo. . . . 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  .  . 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  .  . 

Manassas,  Va 

Richmond,  Ind 

Salem,  Va 

Proseminar  College 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Emory,  Va 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Emporia,  Kan 

Due  West,  S.  C . .  . 

Eureka,  111 

Wichita,  Kan 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Findlay,  Ohio 

Nashville,  Tenn.  .  . 
Tallahassee,  Fla . .  . 
Fordham,  N.  Y.  C. 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Franklin,  Ind 

New  Athens,  Ohio . 

Wichita,  Kan 

Greenville,  S.  C.  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Evanston,  Ind.  .  .  . 
Manh'n  Boro,  N.  Y. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. . . 
Nashville.  Tenn .  .  . 
Georgetown,  Ky. .  . 
Washin'gton,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md .... 

Lamoni,  Iowa 

Grand  Island,  Neb 
Greenville,  III..  .  .  . 
Grinnell.  Iowa .... 

Grove  City,  Pa 

Guilford  Col.,  N.  C. 
St.  Peter,  Minn.  .  . 

Clhiton,  N.  Y 

St.  Paul,  Minn..  .. 


Control. 


President  or  Chairman  of 
Faculty. 


Non-Sect .  .  . 

City 

Catholic. ..  . 
Methodist.  . 
Catholic .... 
Meth.  Epis.. 
Catholic .... 
Presbyterian 

State 

Independent 

State 

Non-Sect .  .  . 
Evang.-Luth 

State 

None 


Un.  Presb. . . 
Non-Sect .  . 
Meth.  Epis. 
Non-Sect .  . 
Christian .  . 
Catliolic. .. 
Disciples.  . 
Presbyterian 
Meth.  Epis.. 
Presbyterian 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 
Christian .  .  . 

State 

Baptwt 

Catholic. ..  . 
Meth.  Epis.. 

Baptist 

Meth.  Epis.. 
Congregat'l . 
Independent 
Meth.  Epis 
Non-Sect.  . 
Presbyterian 
Catholic . . 
Independent 
Friends .... 
Lutheran . . 

Non-Sect. .  , 
Christian.  . 
Methodist. 
Meth.  Epis. 


Disciples.  .  . 
Congregat'l . 
Non-Sect . .  . 
Ch.  of  God. . 
Congregat'l . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Catholic .... 
Ref.  in  U.  S. 
Non-Sect . . . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 

Friends 

Baptist 

Non-Sect .  .  . 
Meth.  Epis.. 
Episcopalian 
Ref.  Presb.. 
Non-Sect.  .  . 

Baptist 

Catholic  .... 
Non-Sect .  .  . 


Non-Sect.  . 
Latter  Day 

Baptist 

Free  Meth. 
Non-Sect.  . 
Non-Sect .  . 
Friends .... 
Lutheran .  . 
Non-Sect .  . 
Meth.  Epis.. 


H.  Randolph,  M.A.,  LL.  D 
Dr.  Sidney  E.  Mezes.  LL.  D. 
Rev.  M.  C.  O'Farrell,  A.  B, 
Edward  H.Todd,  M.S.,D.D. 
Rev.  Jos.  N.  Dinand,  S.  J. . 

J  L.  Seaton,  Ph.  D 

Sister  M.  P.  Kelligar,  LL.D. 
J.  Campbell  White,  LL.  D. 

Charles  A.  Lory,  LL.  D 

W.  F.  Slocum,  LL.  D.,  D.  D. 


N.  M.  Butler,  LL.  D.,  Ph.D. 

Rev.  Martin  Luecke 

C.  L.  Beach,  B.  Agr.,  B.  S.. 
Frederic  Henry  Sykes,  Ph.D. 


Rev.  RossT.  Campbell,  D.D 

R.  Fulton  Cutting 

Chas.  Wesley  Flint.  D.  D .  . 
Jacob  G.  Schurman,  A.  M.. 
Andrew  D.  Harmon,  A.  M. 
Rev.  F.  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J. 

John  H.  Wood 

Edward  P.  Childs 

W.  D.  Schermerhorn 

J.  P.  Junkin,  A.  B 

E.M.Hopklns,Litt.D.,LL.D. 
W.  J.  Martin,  A.  B.,  LL.  D. 

Jos.  Allen,  A.  B 

P.  W.  McReynolds,  D.  D  . 
Samuel  C.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D. 
ClarkW.Chamberlain,Ph.D. 
V'yRev.F.X.McCabe.C.M. 
Geo.  R.  Grose,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

John  A.  Earle,  D.D 

J.  H.  Morgan,  LL.  D 

Wm.  O.  Allen,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.D. 
H.  M.  Bell,  A.B.,A.M.,LL.D. 
Ezra  S.  Tipple,  D.  D 


Corneliu,-,  M.  Steffens,  A.  M. 
Daniel  M.  Gorman,  LL.  D. 

Hervin  U.  Roop,  LL.  D 

Robt.  L.  Kelly,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Jno.  C.  Plery,  A.  B... 

John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.  D .  . 
W.  A.  Harper,  Litt.  D.,LL.D. 
Chas.  C.  Weaver,  Ph.  D.  .  . 
Bishop  W.A.Candler  (Chan. ) 


H.  O.  Pritchard,  A.  M 

Walter  H.  RoUins.D.D 

John  W.  I^iinsel,  LL.  D 

Wm.  H.  Guyer,  D.  D 

F.  A.  McKenzie,  Ph.  D 

Edw.  Conradi,  Ph,  D 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Mulry,  S.  J. 
H.  H.  Apple,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
E.  A.  Hanley,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Hughes,  D.  D. 
Edmund  Stanley,  A.  M  . .  .  . 
Edwin  McN.  Poteat,  D.  D. 
Perclval  Hall,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D. 
C.  M.  Stuart,  LL.D.,. D.D. . 
Rev. H.E.W.FosbroUe, Dean. 

R.  H.  Martin,  A.  B 

Bruce  Ryburu  Payne,  A.  B. 
M.  B.  Adams,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Donlon,  S.  J . .  .  . 
Chas.  H.  Stockton,  LL.  D. 
Ken.  G.  Matheson,  LL.  D. 

Wm.  W.  Guth,  Ph.  D 

Geo.  N.  Briggs.  A  B.,  B.  D. 
Rev.  E.  F.  Jorden,  Ph.  D.. . 
Eldon  G.  Burritt,  A.  M  . . .  . 
J.  H.  T.  Main,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D, 
W.  C.  Ketler,  A.  B.,  A.  M 

H.  H.  Brintou,  M.  A 

O.  J.  Johnson,  B.  D 

Frederick  C.  Ferry,  LL.  D .  . 
Samuel  F.  Kerf  oot,  D.  D. . . 


10 


15 

101 
57 

820 
27 

129 
17 
23 
27 
17 

116 
18 
10 
26 
43 
55 

107 
38 
24 
19 
21 
92 
16 
21 
28 
30 
21 
33 
15 

32 
27 
12 


25 
18 
30 
"a 
40 
39 
172 
IS 
18 
12 
20 
12 
18 
18 
12 
18 
36 
30 
220 
264 
95 
55 
24 
31 
20 
57 
31 
16 
27 
20 
24 


Stu 
dents 


60 


195 
372 
620 
465 
175 
737 
632 
745 
214 

'255 
214 
200 


226 

3,910 
918 

7,6.56 
317 

1,001 
186 
325 
275 
154 

1,494 
394 
145 
601 
312 
710 

1,257 
923 
676 
380 
178 

1,532 
174 
300 
270 
525 
200 
400 
112 

291 
400 
238 
654 


300 

450 

654 

359 

379 

550 

1,610 

.321 

262 

90 

300 

230 

125 

241 

114 

311 

1,416 

400 

1,500 

2,194 

1.185 

709 

339 

335 

305 

818 

1,015 

233 

371 

220 

485 


Vol- 
umes in 
Library 


20.949 

67,000 

4,100 

7,200 

40,000 

7,800 

25,000 

40,563 

38,322 

70,000 

13,500 

661,650 

10,000 

14,610 

9,000 


6,000 

54,980 

44,000 

474,278 

4,000 
50,000 
JO.OOO 
15,000 
12,000 

5,025 

135,000 

25,726 

2,400 

7,000 
24,900 
55,000 

8,200 
47,831 
10,000 
34.000 
13,512 
28,452 
129,000 
30,000 
13,750 
10.000 

5,000 
30,000 

3,000 

12,811 
10,000 
12,000 
80.000 


14,000 

35,500 

7.000 

6,600 

11,865 

9,000 

72,000 

39,000 

20,000 

2,000 

8,000 

8,000 

6,000 

47,478 

62.247 

5,000 

30,000 

5,000 

154,000 

50.500 

12.000 

27,000 

9,000 

7,000 

5,000 

54,000 

13,000 

S.OOO 

14,000 

70,800 

17.300 


Universities  and  Colleges  of  the   United  States — Continued. 


b-.- 


aj.m 


1776 
1868 
1827 
1834 
1883 
1636 

1873 
1833 
1907 
1855 
1850 
1889 
1884 
1894 
1857 
1889 
1856 
1850 
1849 

1822 
1866 
1841 
1889 
186? 
1870 
1883 
1829 
1857 
1850 
1846 
1820 
1869 
1842 
1847 
1910 
1909 
1884 
1876 
1838 
1876 
1833 


Colleges. 


Hampden-Sldney  Col 
Hampton  N.  &  A.  1. .  . 

Hanover  College 

Harltord  Theol.  Sem. . 
Havtshorn  Mem. Col.., 
Harvard  Uuivcrsity.. 

Hastings  College 

Haverfoid  College 

Hawaii  College 

Hedding  College 

Heidelberg  Uuiv 

Henderson  Brown  C 

Hendrix  College 

Henry  Kendall  Col.... 

Highland  College 

Highland  Park  Col.... 

Hillsdale  College 

Hiram  College 

Hiwassee  College 


Hobart  College 

Hope  College 

Howard  College 

Howard  Payne  Col.... 

Howard  Univ 

Hunter  College 

Huron  College 

Illinois  College 

111.  State  Norm.  Univ.. 

111.  Wesley.  Univ 

111.  Woman's  Col 

Indiana  University.  .  . 
lo'aSt.C.A.&M.Arts. 
Iowa  W^esley  Col  — 

Isbell  Col 

Jackson  College 

Jamestown  College  .  . 
John  B.  Stetson  Univ. 
Johns  Hopkins  Un  .  . 

Judson  College 

Juniata  College 

Kalamazoo  College 


1896  Kansas  City  Univ. 


1854 
1906 
1851 
1906 
I860 
18K 
1912 
1909 
1885 
1853 
1835 
1864 
1856 
1819 
(863 


Kans.  State  Agr.  Col.  . 
Kansas  Weslevan  Un. . 
Ky.  Col.  for  Women... 
Ky.  Wesleyan  Col.    .  . 

Kenyon  College 

Keuka  College .  .  . 

Kings  College 

Knox  College 

Knoxvillc  College.  .  .  . 
Lafayette  College.  .  .  . 
Lake  Erie  College.  .  .  . 
Lake  Forest  College... 

Lander  College 

Lane  College 

Lane  Theol.  Seminary 

La  Salle  College 

Lawrence  College. .  .  . 
Leander  Clark  Col..  . . 
Lebanon  University... 
Lebanon  Valley  Col . . 
Lehigli  University . . .  . 
L.  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univ. . 

Lenox  College 

Liberty  College 

Lincoln  College 


Lincoln  University. . 
Little  Rock  College . 

Lombard  College 

Louisiana  College.  .  . 
Louisiana  State  Un... 

Loyola  College 

Loyola  University . . . 
Loyola  University. .  . 
Macalester  College.  . 
Manhattan  College . . 
Marietta  College. . .  . 
Marquette  Univ.  .  .  . 
Maryland  Agrl.  Col. . 
Maryville  College. .  . 
Mass.  Agri.  College. . 


Location 


Hamp.-Sidney,  Va. 

Hampton,  Va 

Hanover,  Ind 

Hartford,  Ct 

Richmond,  Va.  .  .  . 
Cambridge,  Mass... 

Hastings,  Neb.  .  .  . 
Haverford,  Pa.  .  .  . 

Honolulu 

Abingdon,  111 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Arkadelphia,  Ark . . 

Conway,  Ark 

Tulsa,  Okla 

Highland,  Kan .... 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.. 

Hillsdale,  Mich 

Hiram,  Ohio 

HiwasseeCol.,Tenn 
ur.  Madiaonville. 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Holland,  Mich.  .  .  . 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Brownwood,  Tex.  . 
Washington,  D.  C 
New  York  City.  .  . 
Huron.  S.  Dak .... 
Jacksonville,  111.  .  . 

Normal,  111 

Bloomington,  111. .  . 
Jacksonville,  111.  .  . 
Bloomington,  Ind. . 

Ames,  Iowa 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 
Talladega,  Ala.  .  .  . 
Tufts  Coll.,  Mass... 
Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

De  Land,  Fla 

Baltimore,  Md .... 

Marion,  Ala 

Hmitington,  Pa.  .  . 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.. 
Kansas  City,  Kan.. 
Manhattan,  Kan.  . 

Salina,  Kan 

Danville,  Ky 

Winchester,  Ky.  .  . 
Gambier,  Ohio.  .  . 
Keuka  Park,  N.  Y 

Bristol,  Tenn 

Galesburg,  111 

Knoxville,  Tenn  . . . 

Easton',  Pa 

Painesville,  Ohio. . 
Lake  Forest,  111.  .  . 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  . 
Jackson,  Tenn.  .  .  . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. .  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. .  . 
Appleton,  Wis.  .  .  . 

Toledo,  Iowa 

Lebanon,  Ohio.  . .  . 

Annville,  Pa 

S.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Stanford  Univ.,  Gal, 
Hopkinton,  Iowa.  . 

Glasgow,  Ky 

Lincoln,  111 

Harrogate,  Tenn.. 
Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa. 
Little  Rock,  Ark . . 

Galesburg,  111 

PineviUe,  La 

Baton  Rouge,  La . . 
Baltimore,  Md.  .  .  . 
New  Orleans,  La.  . 

Chicago,  111 

St.  Paul,  Minn .... 
Manh'n  Boro,  N.  Y 
Marietta,  Ohio .... 
Milwaukee,  Wis. .  . 
College  Park,  Md. . 
Maryville.  Tenn . . 
Amherst,  Mass ... 


Control. 


Presbyterian 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Presbyterian 
Non-Sect.  .  . 

Baptist 

Nou-Sect.  .  . 

Presbyterian 

Friends 

Non-Sect.  .  . 
Meth.  Epis., 
Ref.  in  U.  S 
Methodist.  . 
Meth, Epis. S 


H.  T.  Graham,  A.  B.,  B.  D.. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  D.  D. 
Wm.  A.  Millis,  LL.  D.  .  .  . 
VV.D.Maclienzie,D.D.,LL.D 
George  W.  Rigler,  A.  M.  .  . 
A.  Lawrence,  A.  B.    L.  B., 

Ph.  D 

R.  B.  Crone,  LL.  D 

W.W.Comfort.Ph.D.Litt  D 
A.  L.  Dean,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  . 
W.  D.  Agnew,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  B., 
Chas.  E.  Miller,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
J.  M.  Workman,  A.  B.,  B.  S. 
J.  H.  Reynolds,  A.M.  LL.D. 


Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 

Meth.  Epis.  S 
Non-Sect . .  . 
Ref.  of  Am. . 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Non-Sect .  . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 

State 

Metliodist. 
Meth.  Epis. 

State 

State 

Non-Sect.  .  . 
Presbyterian 
Non-Sect. 
Presbyterian 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 

Baptist 

Brethren.  .  . 

Baptist 

Meth.Prot . . 

State 

Meth.  Epis. 
Presbyterian 
Meth.  Epis.  S 
Prot.  Epis, 


Presbyterian 

None 

United  Pres 
Presbyterian 
Independent 
Presbyterian 
Methodist.  . 


Presbyterian 
Catholic .... 
Methodist.  . 
U.  Brethren 
Corporation 
U.  Brethren, 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Presl)yterlar] 


Presbyterian 
Non-Sect,  .  . 
Presbyterian 
Catholic .  .  . . 
Non-Sect.  ,'. 

Baptist 

State 

Catholic .... 
Catholic. .. 
Catholic . .  , 
Presbyteriari 
Catholic ... 
Non-Sect.  . 


State 

Presbyteriari 
Slate 


President  or  Chairman  of 
Faculty. 


W.  Gilbert  James,  A.  B . . .  . 
Geo.  P.  Magill,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

Jos.  W.  Mauck,  LL.  D 

Miner  L.  Bates,  M.  A.,  LL.  D 

Rev.  J.  E.  Lowry,  A.  M.  .  . 
LymanP.Powell,D.D.,LL.  D 

.\me  Vennema,  D.  D 

J.  M.Shelburne,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

A.  E.  Bateu,  D.  D 

Stephen  M.  Newman,  D.  D. 

Geo.  S.  Davis,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Harry  M.  Gage,  A.  M 

C.  H.  Ramrnelkamp,  Ph.  D 

D.  Felmley,  A.  B.,  LL.  D. 
Theo.  Kemp,  A.  B.,  D.  D., 

Jos.  R.  Harker,  A.  M 

\Vm.  L.  Bryan,  Ph.D., LL.D 
Raymond  A,  Pearson,  LL.  D 

Edwin  A.  Schell,  D.  D 

J.  R.  Thompson,  A.  M 

Hermon  C,  Bumpus,  Ph.  D 

B.  H.  Kroeze.  A.  M..  D.  D 
LineolnHulley, Ph.D., LL.D 
Frank  J.  Goodnow,  LL.  D. 
Paul  V.  Bomar  A.  B.,  D.  D. 
r.  H.  Brumbaugh,  A.  M .  .  . 
Herbert  L.  Stetson,  LL.  D.. 
J.  H.  LucM,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
Henry  J.  Waters,  B.  S.,  LL.D 
John  F.  Harmon,  D.  D.  . . . 

M.  M.  Allen,  A.  B 

J.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  W.  F.  Peirce,D.D.,LHD 


T.  Scherer,  A.B.,M.A.,D.D. 

Wm.  Ed.  Simons,  Ph.  D 

R.  W.  McGranahan,  D.D.  . 
J.  H.  MacCracken,  LL.  D. . 

Vivian  B.  Small,  A.  M 

J.  S.  Nollen,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 
Rev.  John  O.  Willson,  D.  D 


Wm.  McKibbin,  D.D.,LL.D 
Bro.  Dennis  Edward,  LL.D 
Sam.  Plantz.  Ph.  D.,  D.D.. 
H.  W.  Ward  (Act'g  Pres.). 
Holly  E.  Cimningham,  M.  A 
Rev.  Geo.  D.  Gossard,  D.D 
Henry  S.  Drinker,  LL.  D. . , 
Dr.  R.  L.  Wilbur,  A.  B.,  A.  M 
St.  C.  Mackenzie.  LL.  D 


J.H.McMuiTay,A.M.,Ph.D 
George  A.  Hubbell,  Ph.  D 
John  B.  Rend.-ill.  D.  D.  .  .  . 
Herbert  A.  Heagnlj^  Ph.  D, 
J.  M.  Tilden,  A.  M.,  LL.  D..., 

C.  Cottlngham,  M.  A 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D..  . 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  Ennis,  S.  J.  .  . 
Rev.  Alphonse  E.  Otis,  S.  J. 

Rev.  John  Furay,  S.  J 

E.  A.  Bess,  D.D 

Rev.  Bro.  Edward,  F.  S.  C. 
Geo.  W.  Hinraan,  Ph.  D.  .  . 
Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J  . , 
Harry  J.  Patterson,  D.  Sc. 
Samuel  T.  Wilson,  D.  D.  . 
K.  L.  ButterOeld,  LL.  D... 


10 
133 
21 
12 
12 

892 
2i 
29 
21 
IS 
44 
18 
12 


10 
70 
24 
24 

9 
21 

24 

20 

21 

115 

230 

24 

26 

102 

44 

38 

208 

464 

26 

14 

38 

2: 

40 
340 
2; 
24 
17 
29 
298 
46 
26 
10 
19 


6 

2J 
47 
16 
17 
29 
81 
225 
10 


27 

20 

96 

26 

122 

830 

-  40 

26 

19 

2111 

42 

60 

75 


Stu 
dents 


118 

1,839 

304 

64 

196 

6,306 
313 
170 
107 
200 
685 
256 
267 


103 

1,895 
457 
312 

178 

122 

410 

220 

394 

1..500 

1,546 

472 

355 

3,703 

602 

340 

2.860 

7,469 

512 

80 

138 

228 

487, 

2.666 

223 

314 

263 

239 

3,314 

1,039 

210 

log 

120 


62 

601 
475 
637 
140 
221 
272 


53 
310 
714 
243 
300 
343 
653 
1,500 

75 


254 
651 
212 


234 
193 

1.069 
350 
290 

1,050 

■    3.''>0 

2.50 

253 

1,561 
315 
801 


voi- 

mea  in 

Library 


25.000 
37,342 
25,000 
108,000 
2,500 

1,183,317 
6.000 

72,000 

21,800 
5,000 

16,000 
3,500 

15,893 


5,050 

8.000 

24,000 

15,800 

4,000 
59.102 
22,750 
25,000 

7,500 
27,000 
23.092 

9,273 
19,000 
31,600 
15,000 

8,632 

lOK.OOfl 

62,20n 

12,200 

600 

72,386 

7,000 
24,520 
200,000 

6.000 
30.000 
15,000 

6,000 
55,356 
12.500 

1,700 

6,300 
42,000 


5,000 
14,!6fl 

4,500 
43,000 
13,000 
29,000 

0,041 


24,500 

I2..500 

34,871 

7,500 

18,000 

6.000 

142,363 

287.634 

10,000 


7,000 

0,000 

18.000 

5.00O 

7,000 

1,950 

37,550 

40,000 

17,000 

68,000 

14,000, 

18,250 

76,000 

32.000 


20.000, 
48.411 
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IPGI 

m'j 
mi: 
18: 

JS44 

1S3 
1899 
1809 
185 
1885 
1800 
1887 
1882 
1901 
188 
1892 
1867 
184 
1873 
,1904 
1889 
1883 
185G 
1893 
1889 
1856 
1742 
1807 
186- 
1894 
1887 
1888 
1808 
1846 
1867 
1913 
1837 
1887 
1856 
1784 
1866 
1873 
1825 
1831 
1856 
1889 
1892 
1890 
1915 
1861 
1865 
1851 
1834 
1833 
1887 
1871 
1872 
1804 
1844 
1891 
1844 
1885 
1903 
1856 
1865 
1847 
1886 
1849 
1882 
1875 
1887 
1875 
1889 
1873 
1870 
1832 
1863 
1355 
1877 
1855 
1887 
1904 
1887 
3880 


Colleges. 


Mass.  Inst,.  Tech 

McCormick  Th.  Sem.. 
McKeadree  College. . . 
McMiimvlUe  College.. 
MeadvlUe  Th.  Sem.... 
Mech.iaics'  Institute.. 
Mercer  University .... 

Meredith  College 

Miami  University.  . .  . 
Mich.  Agri.  College. .  . 
Mich.  Col.  of  Mines. . 
Middlebury  College... 

Midland  College 

Milii<?an  College 

Mil  liken  Un.,The  Jas. 

Mills  College 

Milisaps  College 

Milton  College 

Miltou  University .... 

Mias.  A.  &  M.  C 

Miss.  Ind.  College.... 
Missouri  Val.  College. 
Missouri  Wesley.  Col. . 
Monmouth  College . . . 
Mont.  State  College . . 
Mont.  Wesley.  Col...  . 
Moore's  Hill  College.. 

Moravian  Sem 

Moravian  Col.  &  Th.  S. 

Morgan  CoUeget 

Mornlngside  College.. 
Mount  Angel  College. 
Mt.  Holyolte  College.. 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 
Mt.  Union  College..  . . 
Muhlenberg  College.  . 
Municipal  U.  Akron.. 
Muskingum  College... 
Neb.  Wesleyan  Univ.. 
Newberry  College. . .  . 
New  Brunswick  T.  S.. 
New  HampshU'e  Col... 
New  Orleans  Univ. . . . 
Newton  Theol.  Inst. . . 

New  York  Unlv 

Niagara  University . . . 
Nor.  C.  Ag.  &  M.  Arts. 
N.  C.St.  Nor.  &  Ind.  C. 
N.  Dakota  Agri.  Co!.. 

Northern  111.  U 

Northwestern  College. 
Northwestern  College. 

Northwestern  Un 

Norwich  University. . . 

Oberlin  College 

Occidental  College 

Ohio  Northern  Univ.. 
Ohio  State  University. 

Ohio  University 

Ohio  Wesley.  Unlv — 
Okl'a  Agri.  &  Mech.  C. . 

Olivet  College 

Oregon  Agri.  Col 

Oriental  Univ 

Oskaloosa  CoUepre. .  . . 
Ottawa  University. . . . 
Otterbein  University.. 

Ouachita  College 

Paoiflc  University. . . . 

Paine  College 

Park  College 

Parker  College 

Parsons  College 

Payne  University. . . . 

Pchii  College 

Pennsylvania  College. 
Pennsylvania  College. 
Penna.  Military  Col.  . 
Penna.  State  College.. 
Philander  Smith  Col.. 
Polytecluiic  Institute.. 

Pomona  College 

Potoni.ac  University... 

Pratt  Inslilnlc 

Pi-e3b.  Col.  of  S.  C 


Location 


Qambridge,  Mass... 

Chicago,  III 

Lebanon,  111 

McMinnville,  Ore.. 

Meadville,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y... 

Macon,  Ga 

Raleigh,  N.  O 

Oxford,  Ohio 

E.  Lansing,  Mich... 
Houghton,  Mich. . . 

Middlebury,  Vt 

Atchison,  Kan.  .  .  . 
Milligan,  Tenn.. .  . 

Decatur,    111 

Mills  College,  Cal.. 

Jackson,  Miss 

Milton,  Wis 

Baltimore,  Md.  .  .  . 
Agric'l  Coll.,  Mi.^s.. 
Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Marshall,  Mo 

Cameron,  Mo 

Monmouth,  111.  .  . . 
Bozeman,  Mont..  . 

Helena,  Mont 

Moore's  Hill,  Ind... 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  . . . 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Baltimore,  Md.  .  . . 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  . 

Mt.  Angel,  Ore 

S.  Hadley,  Mass. . . 
Emmitsburg,  Md . . 

Alliance,  Ohio 

AUentown,  Pa 

Akron,  Ohio 

New  Concord,  Ohio 
University  Pi.,  Neb 
Newberry,  S.  C.  .  . 
N.  Brunswick,  N.J 

Durham,  N.  H 

New  Orleans,  La.  . 
NewtonCeut.,Maas 

New  York  City 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
W.  Raleigh,  N.  C. . 
Greensboro,  N.  C. . 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Chicago,  III 

Naperville,  III 

Watertown,  Wis... 

Evanston,  III 

Northfleld,  Vt 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. . . 

Ada,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio..  . 

Athens,  Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio.. .  . 
Stillwater,  Okla.  .  . 

Olivet,  Mich 

Corvallls,  Ore 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa . . . 

Ottawa,  Kan 

WestervlUe,  Ohio . . 
Arkadelphla,  Ark . . 
Forest  Gi'ove,  Ore.. 

Augusta,  Ga 

ParkviUe,  Mo 

Winnebago.  Minn.. 
Fairfield,  Iowa.  .  .  . 

Selma,  Ala 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa... 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Gettysburg   Pa. . . . 

Chester,  Pa 

State  College,  Pa . . 
Little  Rock,  Ark. .  . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Ciriremont,  Cal 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  .  . 
Clinton,  S.  C 


Non-Sect . 

Presbyterian 

Methodist. 

Baptist 

Unitarian . . 
Non-Sect.  . 

Baptist 

Baptist 

.State.' 

State 

State 

Non-Sect . . 
Lutheran.  . 
Christian .  . 
Presbyterian 
Non-Sect. 
Meth.Epis.S 
7th  Day  Bap 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
State   


Control. 


Meth.  Epis.. 
United  Pres. 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Methodist.  . 
Methodist.  . 
Moravian. . . 
Moravian. . . 


Harvey  R.  De  Bra,  A.  B. .  . . 
T.  H.  McMichael,  A.  B.,D.D. 
James  M.  Hamilton,  M.  S. 


Meth.  Epls.. 
Catholic .... 
Non-Sect . .  . 
Catholic .  . . 
Meth.  Epis.. 
Lutheran . .  . 
Non-Sect . .  . 
United  Pres. 
Meth.  Epis. 
Lutheran .  .  . 
Ref.  In  Am 

State 

Meth.  Epls. 

Baptist 

Non-Sect. . . 
Catholic. ..  . 

State 

State 

State 

Non-Sect. . . 
Evangelical . 


Meth.  Epls.. 
Non-Sect. .  . 
Non-Sect.  . . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Meth.  Epis.. 

State 

State 

Meth.  Epis.. 

State 

Non-Sect . . . 

State 

Non-Sect .  .  . 
Non-Sect.  . . 
Baptist.,..  . 

United 

State  Bap. . . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Meth.Epis.S 
Presbyterian 
Meth.  Epis.. 
Presbyterian 
Ai.  M.  Epls. 

Friends 

Non-Sect .  .  . 
Non-Sect . .  . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 

State 

Meth.  Epis.. 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
So.  PreGb . . . 


President  or  Chairman  of 
Faculty. 


RichardC.MacLaurinLL.D 
Rev.  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  D.  D. 

E.  P.  Baker,  ACt.  Pres 

Rev.  L.  W.  Riley,  A.B.,  D.D. 

F.  C.  Southworth,  LL.  D. . . 
James  P.  Barker,  M.  E.  . .  . 
VV.  L.  Pickard,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
C.  E.  Brewer,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Raymond  M.  Hughes,  M.S.. 

F.  S.  Kedzie,  M.S.,  D.Sc 

F.  W.  McNair,  B.  S.,  D.  Sc. 
J.  M.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
Rufus  B.  Peery,  D.  D.,  A.  M. 
Josephus  Hopwood,  A.  M  . . 
A.  R.  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Reinhardt,  B.  L 
A.  F.  Watkius,  A.  B.,  D.  D 
W.  C.  Daland,  M.  A.,  D.  D 
W.  J.  Heaps,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D, 
W.  H.  Smith,  B.  S 


Alfred  T.  Hughes,  S.  T.  B 

J.  H.  Clewell,  Ph.  D 

Augustus  Schultze,  D.  D. , 
John  O.  Spencer,  Ph.  D  . . . 
Alfred  E.  Craig,  Ph.  D.  .  . 
Basel  Schleber,  O.  S.  B.  .  . 

Mary  E.  Woolley 

Rt.  Rev.  B.  J.  Bradley,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  W.  H.  McMaster,  A.  M. 

John  A.  W.  Haas,  D.  D 

Parker  R.  Kolbe,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  J.  K.Montgomery, D.D 
ClarkA.Fulmer,Ph.B.,A.M 
J.  H.  Harms,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Searle,  A.M.,  D.D. 
Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  A.B.LL.B 
C.  M.  Melden,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D... 
Rev.  George  E.  Horr,  D.  D 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  Ph.  D  . . . . 
Rev.  Wm.  F.  Sikly.  CM.. 
W.  C.  Riddick,  A.  B.,  C.  E, 

Julius  I.  Foust,  LL.  D 

Edwin  F.  Ladd,  B.  S..  LL.D. 

F.  Juchhoff ,  LL.  D 

Edw.  E.  Rail,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D. 


T.  F.  Holgate  (ad  interim) 
Ira  L.  Reeves,  C.  E.,  Litt.D. 
Henry  C.  King,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
Silas  Evans,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . 
Rev.  Albert  E.  Smith,  D.  D 
W. O. Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D 
Alston  Ellis,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
J.  W.  HoSman,  M.  A.,  D.  D. 
Jas.  W.  Cantwell,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
T.  F.  Kane,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Wm.  J.  Kerr,  Sc.  D 

H.  P.  Holler,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  D. 
Dr.  C.J.  Burtou,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Silas  E.  Price,  D.  D.  . 
Walter  G.  CUpplnger,  B.  D. 

C.  E.  DJcken,  A.  M..  D.  D. 
Chas.  J.  Bushnell,  Ph.  D . . . 
A.  D.  Betts,  A.  M.,  B.  D..  . 
F.  W.  Hawley,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
JohnMcCormick,A.M.,B.D. 
Lowell  M.  McAffee,  LI-.  D. 
Hham  E.Archer,  M.D.,LLD 
D.Morton.B.S.,  A.M., Ph.D. 
John  Carey  Ache-son,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  A.  Granville,  Ph.  D. . . 
Charles  E.  Hyatt,  C.  E.  .  .  . 
E.  E.  Sparks,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 
Rev.  James  M.  Cox,  D.  D 
Frcd'k  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D. 
James  A.  Blaisde!!..  D.D.  .  . 
Ernest  W.  Porter,  Ph.  D  . . . . 
(5harle-s  M.  Pratt,  A.  M 

D.  McD.  Douglas,  B.  A 


3  m 

+J  c 


270 
19 
15 
15 
9 
65 
23 
31 
61 

IV 1 
20 
30 
2P 
l: 

4 

'i 

h 
1 

72 


25 
26 
56 

9 
14 
14 

8 
27 
35 
21 
97 
50 

'ii 

28 
30 
36 
16 
8 

63 
23 

in 

607 
23 
61 
65 
61 
9 
28 


495 
16 

158 
2a 
47 

51C 
92 
78 

125 
20 

170 
45 

"20 
27 
26 
18 
19 
23 
9 
21 
14 
30 
19 
35 
17 

272 
24 
45 
46 
15 

195 
10 


Stu- 
dents 


1,S 

210 

115 

225 

22 

2,301 
33', 
44£ 
819 

1,95a 
112 
360 
310 
139 

1,105 
280 
249 
142 
250 

1,207 


314 

481 
687 
100 
106 
207 
61 

346 
708 
150 
851 
432 
484 
196 
278 
852 
875 
231 
32 
65. 
507 
81 

8,07E 
265 
723 
725 

1,005 
112 
447 


0,274 

190 
1,749 

316 
1,667 
5,761 
4,479 
1,185 
1,814 

166 
1,821 

250 

'  402 
510 
375 
125 
172 
436 
100 
386 
450 
555 
185 
450 
116 

3,953 
429 
800 
542 
375 

3,799 
120 


Vol- 
umes In 
Library 


122,000 
43,039 
10,000 

5,000 
38,000 

4,458 
20,000 

5,700 
47,830 
44,326 
27,168 
45,000 
12,000 

2,200 
10,000 
19,000 
15,800 
10,000 

1,000 
36.211 


9.000 

12,000 

15,713 

2,000 

6,000 

5,000 

11,000 

8,400 

28,000 

20,000 

64,0C0 

14,000 

■23',005 
12,500 

7,500 
10,000 

7,000 
53,000 
32,000 

1,500 
33,880 
134,488 
20,000 

8,561 
12,000 
26,081 

■  12.000 


111,876 
16,997 

164,628 
10.000 

m.m 

47,500 

69,876 

26,503 

34,001) 

40,613 

6,000 

5,000 

9,300 

19,000 

7,000 

20,000 

2,500 

27,000 

4,000 

10,000 

500 

10,000 

e.ooo 

34,000 

2,300 
60,388 

2,000 
12,000 
35,610 

5,000 
114,775 

3.000 
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Colleges. 


1853  Presb.  Theol.  Sem . . . 
1812  r-rincelon  Tiieol.  Sem 
1746  Princeton  University. 
1866  Pritchett  Collese 
1871  Pro.seminar  College.. 
1869  Purdue  University 
1879  Riitklifte  College 
18:ii)  r>.andolpli-MaCon  Col 
189'3  R  a  n  d ol  p  h-M  a c  o  ii 

Woman's  College. 
1887  RedPeld  College 


Location. 


18^4 
1892 
1912 
1832 
1376 
1819 
1853 
1850 
1849 
185V 
1885 
1875 
176i; 
1871 
1872 
1867 
1856 
1865 
1874 
1827 
1890 
1899 
1867 
1883 
1871 
1881 
1859 
1842 
1856 
1885 
1875 
1872 
1830 
1844 
1891 
1892 
181/ 
1892 
1889 
1858 
1848 
1886 
1696 

186: 

1870 
1857 
1891 
1804 
1856 
1818 
1863 
1869 
1821 
18/8 
1857 
1886 
1890 
1860 
1868 
1870 
1896 
18.58 
1869 
1S70 
1857 
1367 
1883 
1846 
1388 
1882 
1384 
1869 
3870 
189! 
1872 


Rensselaer  Poly 
iinoUe  Isl.  St.  Col. . . 

Rice  Institute 

Richmond  College 

Rio  Grande  College.. 

Ripon  College 

Roanolse  t  oJIege ... 
Rociiester  Th.  Sem. .. 

RocUlord  College 

Rock  Hill  College.  . . 

Rollins  College 

Rose  Poly.  Inst 

Rutgers  College 

San  Francisco  Th.  S. 
Scarritt  Mor'vllle  C. 
Scolia  Women's  Col. 
Seton  Hall  College.  . 
Shaw  University. .  . . 

Shorter  College 

ShurtleH  College.  . . . 
Simmons  College..  .. 
Simmons  College. . . . 
Simpson  College. .  .  . 
Sioux  Falls  College.  . 

Smith  College 

S.  t)alt.  State  College 
■S'th'n  Bap.  Th.  Sem. 
Southern  Female  Col. 
Southern  University . . 
Southwestern  College 
Southwe'u  Pres.  Univ. 
Southwestern  Univ. . . 
Spring  Hill  College.  . 
State  Col.  (or  Teach. 
State  Col.  of  Wash.. . 
State  Nor.  &  Ind.  Col. 
State  Univ.  of  Iowa... 
State  TJ.  of  Montana. 
St.  Anselm's  College.. 

St.  Benedict's  Col 

St.  Charles's  College. . 
St.  ignatius's  College. 
St.  John's  College. . . . 
St.  John's  College.  . . . 
St.  John's  College.  .  .  . 
St.  John's  University.. 
St.  Joseph's  College. . . 

St.  Joseph's  Sem 

St.  Lawrence  Univ 

St.  Louis  University.. 
St.  Mary's  College.  .  . 
St.  Mary's  College.  .  . 
St.  Mary's  College.  .  . 

St.  Marj'  College 

St.  Meinrad  College. . 

St.  Olaf  College 

St.  Stani.slaus's  College 
St.  Stephen's  College.. 

St.  Viator  College 

St«vens  Inst,  of  Tech. 
Suomi  Col.  &  Theol.  S.. 

Susquehanna  Unlv 

Swarthmore  Col 

Syracuse  University... 

Tabor  College 

rallndcga  College.  .  . . 

Tarkio  College 

Taylor  University.  ..  . 
Teacliers'  College. .  .  . 
Teachers'  Col.  of  Ind. . 
Temple  Lniversity.  .  . 
Toxa.i  Christian  Uulv. . 

Thlci  College 

Tluoop  Col.  Tech 

Toledo  University .... 


Louisville,  Ky .... 
Princeton,  N.  J. .. 
Princeton,  N.  J. . .  , 

Glasgow,  Mo 

Elmhurst,  111 

Lafayette,  Ind .  .  .  . 
Cambridge,  Mass.. 
Ashland,  Va 


Control. 


Lynchburg,  Va.,.. 
Redlield,  S.  D. . . 
Troy,  N.  Y.  .....  . 

Kingston,  R.  I.  .  .  . 

HoustoH,  Tex 

Richmond,  Va.  .  .  . 
Rio  Grande,  Ohio. . 

Ripon,  Wis 

Sajem,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y.. . 

Rockford,  III 

Ellicott  City,  Md. . 
Winter  Park,  Fla . . 
Terrc  Haute,  Ind. . 
N.  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
San  Anselmo,  Cal.  . 
Morrisville,  Mo.  .  . 
Concord.  N.  C.  .  .  . 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Rome,  Ga 

Alton,  111 

Abilene,  Tex 

Boston,  Mass 

ludianola,  Iowa.  .  . 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak 
N'hampton,  Mass. 
Brookings,  S.  Dak 

Louisville,  Ky 

La  Grange.  Ga .... 
Greensboro,  Ala..  . 

Winfleld,  Kan 

Clarksville,  Teun . . 
Georgetown,  Tex.  . 
Spring  Hill,  Ala.  .  . 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Pullman,  Wash 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Iowa  City.  Iowa. . . 
Missoula,  Mont . . . 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Atchison,  Kan.  .  .  . 
Catonsville,  Md . .  . 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  .  . 
Annapolis,  Md. . .  . 
Washington,  D. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
CoUegeville,  Minn. 
Collegeville,  Ind. . . 
Dunwoooie,  N.  Y. . 

Canton,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Oakland,  Cal 

St.  Mary's,  Kan... 

St.  Mary,  Ky 

Dayton,  Ohio 

St.  Meinrad,  Ind.  . 
Northfleld,  Minn. . 

Chicago.  Ill 

Annandale,  N.  Y. . 
Bourbonnais,  111. .. 
Hohoken,  N.  J. . . . 

Hancock,  Mich 

Selinsgrove,  Pa 

Swarthmore,  Pa . . . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Tabor,  lown 

Talladega,  Ala 

Tnrklo   Mo 

Upland,  Ind 

Manh'n  Boro,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Fhiiadolphia,  Pa. .  . 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  . 

Greenville,  Pa 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 
Non-Sect.  . 
Non-Sect. . 
Ger.  Evang 

Slate 

Non-Sect.  . 
Methodist. 

Meth.  Epls.  S 


President  or  Chairman  of 

Faculty. 


C. 


Non-Sect.  .  . 

State 

Non-Sect. . . 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Non-Sect. .  . 
Lutheran . .  . 

Baptist 

Non-Sect . .  . 
Catholic. ..  . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Presbyterian 
Meth.Epis.S 

Cathoiic . '. 
Baptist. . . 
Baptist . . . 
Baptist . . . 
Baptist . . . 
None  .... 
Meth.  Epia.. 

Baptist 

Non-Sect. . 

State 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Meth.Epis.S 
Meth.  Epis 
Presbyterian 
Meth.Epis.S 
Catholic . . . 

State 

State 

State .....  . 

State 

State 

Catholic. .. 


Chae.  K.  Homphin,  D.  D.. . 
Rev.  J.  R.  Stevenson,  LL.  D 
J.  G.  Hibben,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

U.  S.  Hall,  A.  B 

Rev.  D.  Irion,  D.  D 

Winthrop  E.  Stone,  LL.  D 
Le  Baron  R.  Briggs,  LL.  D 
R.  E.  Blackwell,  LL.D 

Wm.  A.  Webb,  Lltt.  D.  .  .  . 


3m 

S  o 


Catholic. .. 

Catholic 

Non-Sect . . 
Catholic. . . 
Catholic... 
Catholic . . . 
Catholic... 
Catholic . . . 
Non-Sect . . 
Catholic ... 
Catholic  .T. 
Catholic... 
Catholic ... 
Catholic . . . 


Lutheran . . 


Prot.  Epis. . 
Catholic .... 
Non-Sect. .  . 
SuomiSynod 
Lutheran . . . 
Non-Sect . .  . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Congregat'i . 
CongregaC'l . 
Presbyterian 
Meth.  Epis. 
Non-Sect . . . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Partly  State. 
Disciples. .  . 
Evan.  Luth.. 

None 

City. 


P.  C.  Ricketts,  E.  D.,  LL.D. 
Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D... 

Edgar  O.  Lovett.  Ph.  D 

F.  W.  Boatwright,  LL.  D.  . 
Simeon  H.  Bing,  M.  S.,  A.  M. . 

W.  H.  Barber 

J.  A.  Morehead,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
Clarence  A.  Barbour,  D.  D.. 
J.  H.  Gulliver,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Bro.  Pius,  A.  B.,  F.  S.  C. 
Rev.  Cal.  H.  French.  LL.  D. 
C.  Leo  Mees,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.W.H.S.Demarest,D.D. 
Rev.  Warren  H.  Landon .... 

C.  A.  Ilaskew,  A.  B 

A.  W.  Verner,  D.D 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Moonev,  D.  D. 

C.  F.  Meserve,  LL.  D 

A.  W.  Van  Hoose,  LL.  D. . . 
Geo.  Milton  Potter,  A.  B. . . 
Jeff.  D.  Sandefer,  A.  B.,  Ph.  B. 
H.  Lefavour.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
James  W.  Campbell,  M.  A.. 

Rolvix  Harlan,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  Allan  Nellson,  Ph.  D. . 
E.  C.  Perisho,  A.  M..  M.  S. 

E.  Y.  Mullins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.. 
M.  W.  Hatton,  A.  M.,  Lltt.  M. 
C.  A.  Rush,  A.  B.,  D.  D.  .  . 

F.  E.  Mossman,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
Geo.  Lanqr,  A.B.,  B.D.,  D.D. 
Rev.  Chas.  M.  Bishop,  D.  D. 

E.  Cummings,  S.  J 

A.  R.  Brubacher,  Ph.  D 

Ernest  O.  Holland,  Ph.  D . . 

J.  I.  Foust 

Walter  A.  Jessup,  Ph.  D.  .  . 

F.  C.  Scheuch,  (Act'g  Pres.). 
Rt.  Rev.  E.  Helmstetter.  .  . 


Rev.  M.  F.  Dinneen,  D.  D... 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Sommerhauser 
Thomas  Fell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.. . 
Rev.  Bro.  O.  Edward,  LL.D.j 
V.  Rev.  J.  W.  Moore,  C.  M. 
Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Engel.  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  I.  A.  Wagner,  Ph.  D. . 
V.  Rev.  J.  P.  Chid  wick,  D.  D. 
Frank  A.  Gallup,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 
Rev.  Bernard  J.  Ottlng,  S.  J. . 
Brother  Velleslan,  A.  B.  .  .  . 

Rev.  Wm.  J.  Wallace 

Rev.  M.  Jaglowlcz,  C.  R... 
Rev.Bern'dP.O'Reilly.S.M. 


9 

14 

215 

10 

8 

265 

147 

18 

49 


63 

29 
48 
35 
10 
20 
20 
15 
32 
18 
25 
20 
89 
7 
8 
20 
16 
27 
30 

'"32 

121 
31 
11 

205 
74 
12 
13 
16 
40 
14 
34 
35 
70 

1.56 
70 

300 
60 
19 


Rev.  L.  A.  Vigness. 


William  C.  Rodgers,  D.  D 
Rev.J.P.O'Mahoney.C.S.V 
A.C.Humphreys.D.Sc.LL'.D 
Rev.  J.  K.  Nlkander,  D.  D. 
Chas.  T.  Aikens,  A.  B.,  D.  D. 
Joseph  Swain,  M.  S.,  LL.  D. 
Jas.  K.  D.iy,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

N.  W.  Wehrhan,  Ph.  B 

Frederick  A.  Sumner,  M.  A. 
J.  A.  Thompson,D.D.,LL.D 
Monroe  Vayhlnger,  D.  D. . . 
J.  E.  Russell,  LL.  D.,  Dean 

Eliza  A.  Blaker,  LL.D 

RuS.H.Conwell, D.D. .LL.D* 

Edward  M.  Walts 

H.  U.  Elsori,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.. 
James  A.  B.  Scherer,  Ph.  D. 
A.  M.  Stowe 


15 

26 
15 
14 
50 
48 
24 
14 
51 
253 
42 
29 
12 
48 


Stu- 
dents 


65 

1.535 
50 
160 

2,4)5 
665 
186 

604 


Vol-  . 
umesln 
Library 


•  687 
245 
613 
450 
408 
251 
187 
152 
2.37 
150 
227 
210 
1,115 
51 
.120 


291 
366 
275 
126 
891 

1,046 
481 
225 

1,877 

1,124 
450 
100 
16! 
378 
125 
877 
228 
920 

2,130 
730 

3,400 
575 
157 


20.378 

103.000 

383,674 

3,000 

5,000 

50,000 

35,323 

16,500 

15,000 


11,903 
21.050 


4,325 

26,690 

25,000 

44.1 10 

7,500 

9,000 

6,000 

16,000 

92,000 

21,000 

3,000 


37 


10 
33 
42 
11 

22 

45 

315 

12 

40 
23 
30 

230 
40 

321 
79 
14 

■  jo 

62 


190 
512 
200 
231 
825 
413 
288 
274 
688 
1,634 
486 
428 
104 
555 


10,000 

5,400 

3,500 

20,000 

8,000 

26,431 

9.000 

3,900 

65,000 

18,800 

23,000 

1.500 

12,500 

6,000 

15.000 

30.000 

15.000 

300.000 

57,000 

7,000 

123,600 

40,000 

8,500 


15,000 
18,500 
11,000 


603 


57 

407 

520 

111 

325 

488 

4,020 

74 

707 

235 

342 

4,87i 

1,03.5 

4,340 

712 

140 

154 

1,142 


19,000 
39,500 
12,500 
33,000 
24,470 
79,812 
13,576 
27,010 
7,000 
26,000 


11.700 


20.700 

25,000 

12,000 

5,000 

16,000 

28,000 

99,000 

16,000 

16.500 

8.390 

7.000 

78,778 

7,405 

9,500 

14,000 

11,000 

7,05G 

3.500 


/^O 


Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States — Continued. 


4798 
S84 
i823 
1900 
1852 
1869 
1852 
1834 
1794 
1881 
185*1 
1891 
1795 
1845 
1836 
1812 
1831 
1885 
1871 
1846 
1360 
1865 
1891 
1870 
1877 
1864 
1877 
1905 
1801 
1889 
1867 

1866 
1837 
1862 
(781 
1837 
1844 
1868 
1839 
1869 
1873 
1889 
1795 
1883 
1842 
1892 
1876 
1740 
1819 
1903 
1850 
1851 
1880 
1805 
1883 
1893 
1857 
1794 
1881 
1850 
1791 
1819 
1861 
1848 
1887 
1857 
1893 
1869 

is'o^ 

1845 
1890 
[873 
1872 
1861 
1865 
1842 
1806 
I90r 
1839 
1872 

1832 
1834 


.olleges. 


Transylvania  College. 

Tri  State  Col 

Trinity  College 

Trinity  College 

Trinity  College 

Trinity  University... 

Tufts  College 

Tulaue  University . . . 
Tusculum  Coliese.  . 
Tuskegee  N.&I.Inst.. 
Union  Christian  Col. 

Union  College 

Union  College 

Union  University. . .  . 
Union  Theol.  Sem. .  . 
Union  Theol.  Sem . . . 
Univ.  of  Alabama  .  .  . 
Univ.  of  Arizona.  .  .  . 
Unlv  of  Aritansas.  . . 

Univ.  of  Buffalo 

Univ.  of  California.  . 
Univ.  of  Chattanooga 
Univ.  of  Cliioago...  . 
Univ.  of  Cinciimati. . 
Univ.  of  Colorado . .  . 
Univ.  of  Denver.  .  .  . 
Univ.  of  Detroit.  .  .  . 
Univ.  of  Florida.  .  .  . 
Univ.  of  Georgia.  .  .  . 

Univ.  of  Idaho 

Univ.  of  Illinois 

Univ.  of  Kansas.  .  .  . 
Univ.  of  Kentucky.  . 
Univ.  of  Louisville... 

Univ.  of  Maine 

Univ.  of  Maryland.  . 
Univ.  of  Michigan..  . 
Univ.  of  Mississippi.. 
Univ.  of  Minne-sota. . 
Univ.  of  Missouri.  .  . 
Univ.  of  Nebraska. . . 
Univ.  of  Nevada.  .  .  . 
Univ.  of  N.  Mexico. . 
Univ.  of  N.  Carolina. . 
Univ.  of  N.  Dakota 
Univ.  of  Notre  Dame. 
Univ.  of  Oklahoma.  . . 

Univ.  of  Oregon 

Univ.  of  Penna 

Univ.  of  Pittsburgh... 
Univ.  of  Porto  Rico. 
Univ.  of  Rochester  .  . 
Univ.  of  Santa  Clara.. 

Univ.  of  So.  Cal 

Univ.  of  S.  Carolina. .  . 
Univ.  of  S.  Dakota.. . 

Univ.  of  So.  Minn 

Univ.  of  the  South.  .  . 
Univ.  of  Tennessee.... 

Univ.  of  Texas 

Univ.  of  Utah 

Univ.  of  V.St.  Agri.C. 

Univ.  of  Virginia 

Univ.  of  Washington. . 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin.  .  . 

Univ.  of  Wyoming 

Upper  Iowa  Univ 

Upsala  College 

Urslnus  College 

U.  S.  Indian  School. . . 
U.  8.  Mil.  Academy.  . 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 
Utah  Agrl.  College.  .  . 
Valparaiso  University . 
VanderbiltUniversity . 

Vaasar  College 

Va.  Union  Univ 

VlUanova  College.  .  .  . 
Vincennes  University. 
Virginia  Chris.  Col...  . 
Virginia  Mil.  Inst.  .  .  . 
Virginia  Poly.  Inst.  & 
Agrl.  &Mech.  Col. 

Wabash  College 

Wake  Forest  College. 


i866lWaldcu  University . 


Location. 


Lexington,  Ky.  .  .  . 

Angola,  Ind 

Hartford,  Ct 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C.  .  .  . 
Waxahachie,  Tex . . 

New  Orleans,  La.  . 
Greenville,  Tenn. . . 

Tuskegee,  Ala 

Merom,  Ind 

College  View,  Neb. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Jackson,  Tenn.  .  .  . 
Manh'nBoro,  N.  Y. 

Richmond,  Va 

University,  Ala... . 

Tucson,  Ariz 

Favetteville,  Ark.  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Chattau'ga,  Tenn. . 

Chicago,  III 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 

Boulder,  Col 

Denver,  Col 

Detroit,  Mich 

Gainesville,  Pla.  .  . 

Athens,  Ga 

Moscow,  Idaho. . . . 
Urb.-Champ'gn,Ill. 

Lawrence,  Kan 

Lexington,  Ky .  .  .  . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Orono,  Me 

Annapolis  &  Baltl.. 
.\nn  Arbor,  Mich . . 

Oxford,  Miss 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Columbia,  Mo.  .  .  . 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Reno,  Nev. 

Albuquerque,  N.M. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind... 
Norman,  Okla.  .  .  . 

Eugene.  Ore 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ... 
Rio  Piedra*  P.  R.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y . . . 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. . . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. . . 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Vermillion,  S.  Dak . 

Austin,  Minn 

Sewanee,  Tenn .... 
Knoxville,  Tenn . . . 

Austin,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,.  .  . 
Burlington,  Vt.  . . . 
University,  Va.  . .  . 

Seattle,  Wash 

Madison,  Wis 

Laramie,  Wyo.  .  .  . 

Fayette,  Iowa 

Kenilworth,  N.  J . . 
CoUegeville,  Pa. . .  . 
See  Carlisle  Indian 
West  Point,  N.  Y.. 
Annapolis,  Md. . . . 

Logan,  Utah 

Valparaiso,  Ind. . . . 
Nashville,  Tenn.  .  . 
Poughkeepsle,N.Y. 
Richmond, "Va.  .  .  . 

Vlllanova,  Pa 

Vincennes,  Ind .... 
Lynchburg,  Va . . . . 
Lexington,  Va 

Blacksburg,  Va 

Crawlordsville,  Ind . 
WakeForeft,  N.C. 
Nashville,  Tenn . .  . 


Control. 


Non-Sect .  .  . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Non-Sect . . . 
Catholic .... 
Meth.Epis.S 
Presbyterian 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Christian .  . . 
Adventist. .  . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 

Baptist 

Independent 
Presbyterian 

State 

State 

State 

Non-Sect .  .  . 

State 

Meth.  Epis.. 
Non-Sect. . . 

City 

Non-Sect . .  . 
Meth.  Epis.. 
Catholic .... 

State 

State 

State 

Non-Sect.  .  . 

State 

State 

City 

State 

Non-Sect . .  . 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

Catholic .... 

State  

State 

Non-Sect .  .  . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Government. 
Non-Sect .  .  . 
Catholic ... 
Meth.  Epis.. 
Non-Sect.  .  . 

State 

Non-Sect . . . 
Prot.  Epis.  . 
Non-Sect .  .  . 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

Meth.  Epis.. 
Lutheran . . 
Non-Sect .  . 
School. 
U.  S.  Gov't 
U.  S.  Gov't 

State 

Non-Sect .  . 
Non-Sect .  . 
Non-Sect . . 

Baptist 

Catholic . . . 
Non-Sect . . 
Dls.  of  Christ 
State 

Non-Sect . 
Non-Sect . 
Baptist . . . 


President  or  Chairman  of 
Faculty. 


Richard  H.  Crossfleld,  LL..  D 

L.  M.  Snilt.  A.  M 

Rev.  F.  S.  Luther,  LL.  D . . 
Sister  Catherine  Aloyslua.  . 
Wm.  P.  Few,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Sam'l  L.  Hornbeak,  LL.  D. 
Hermon  C.  Bumpus,  Ph.  D. 

Robert  Sharp,  A.  M 

G.  O.  Gray,  A.  M.,  D.  D. .. 
Robt.  RussaMoton,  LL.  D.. . 
Chas.B.Hershey,A.B.,D.D. 
Harvey  A.  Morrison.  A.  M. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Richmond,  D.  D. 
G.  M.  Savage,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
Francis  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

Walter  A.  Moore.  D.  D 

G.  H.  Denny,  LL.D.,D.C.L. 
R.  B.  von  Klein  Smid,  So.  D. 
J.  C.  Futrall.  B.  A.,  M.  A.. 
Chas.P.Norton,A.B.,LL.D. 
Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  LL.  D.. 
Fred.  Whltlo  Hixson,  D.  D. 
Harry  P.  Judson,  LL.  D.  .  . 
C.W.  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,LL.D 
Livineston  Farrand,  A.  M.. 
H.  A.  Buchtel,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Wm.  T.  Doran,  S.  J 

A.A.Murphree,A.M.,LL.D. 

D.  C.  Barrow,  A.  M..  LL.  D.. 
Melvin  A.  Brannon,  B.  A .  . 

E.  J.  James,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Fr'k  Strong,  LL.  D.  CChan.) 
Dr.  Frank  LeRond  McVey. 

John  L.  Patterson 

Robt.  Judson  Aley,  LL.  D. 

ThoB.  Fell  (Provost) 

H.  B.  Hutchins,  Ph.  B..  LL.  D 
Jos.  N.  Powers, M.  A.,  LL.D. 
G.  E.  Vincent,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Albert  R.  Hill,  LL.  D 

Sam.  Avery,  Ph.  D 

Walter  E.  Clark,  A.  D 

David  R.  Boyd,  Ph.  D.  .  .  . 
Edward  K.  Graham,  LL.  D. 


Rev.  J.  Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C. 
Stratton  D.  Brooks,  LL.  D 
P.  L.  Campbell,  A.  B.,  LL.  D 

Edgar  F.  Smith,  LL.  D 

S.  B.  McCormlck,  (Chan.).. 
Paul  G.  Miller,  Ph.  D.  .  . 
Rush  Rhees,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Walter  F.  Thornton.  S.  J. . . 
Geo.F.Bovard,LL.D..D.D 
Wm.S.Currell,M.A.,Ph.D. 
Robt.  L.  Slagle,  Ph.  D . . . 
Wm.W.Meiners,Ph.D.LL.D 
Rt.  Rev.  A.  W.  Knight,  D.  D 
Brown  Ayres,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 
R.  E.  Vinson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . 
J.  A.  Witsoe,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D 
Guy  Potter  Benton,  LL.  D 
E.  A.  Alderman, D.C.L.LL.D 
Henry  Suzzallo,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D 
Chas.  R.  Va»  Hlse,  Ph.  D.. 

C.  A.  Dunlway,  Ph.  D 

C.  P.  Colegrove,  A.  M.,  D.  Sc 
Rev.  Peter  Froeberg,  A.  B 
Geo.  Leslie  Omwake,  Pd.  D. 

Col.  John  Biddle,  Supt.  .  .  . 
Capt.  E.  W.  Eherle,  Supt.. 
E.  G.  Peterson,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D 
Henry  B.  Brown,  A.  M  .  . 
J.H.Kirkland,Ph.D.,LL.D 
Henry  Noble  MacCracken. 
G.  Rice  Hovey,  A.  M.,  J).  D. 
Rev.  E.  G.  Dohan,  LL.  D. 


*J  o 


J.  T.  T.  Hundley,  A.  B.  . .  . 
Edward  W.  Nichols,  Supt... 

J.  D.  Eggleston,  A.  M.  Ph.  D. 
G.L.Macklntosh.D.D.LL.D 
Wm.  L.  Poteat,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 


29 

17 

26 

10 

.  52 

20 

255 

312 

20 

191 

13 

25 

42 

20 

30 

8 

140 

64 

80 

217 

503 

27 

322 

271 

190 

205 

60 

60 

63 

75 

868 

241 

91 

137 

120 

211 

414 

40 

608 

309 

190 

47 

25 

106 

93 

90 

181 

104 

630 

450 

65 

43 

47 

321 

42 

60 

157 

35 

200 

201 

112 

110 

88 

210 

490 

75 

22 

11 

18 

136 

157 

105 

220 

145 

138 

18 

34 

21 

14 

37 

53 
21 
48 


Stu- 
dents 


280 

500 

250 

281 

705 

324 

1,471 

2,725 

212 

1,594 

110 

349 

550 

268 

2,"0 

104 

1,750 

519 

789 

1,048 

11,960 

815 

10,448 

2.922 

1,995 

1,685 

602 

810 

701 

864 

6,850 

3.200 

1,355 

620 

1,276 

1,400 

7,517 

625 

13,279 

4,349 

4.826 

587 

25  T 

2,205 

1,222 

1,285 

2,516 

2.220 

9,oon 

4,250 

771 

530 

400 

3,106 

501 

68.? 

1,397 

351 

4,535 

2,< 

1,602 

1,025 

1,113 

4,824 

5,318 

573 

458 

100 

202 

753 

1,230 

3,200 

5,500 

897 

1,100 

320 

380 

300 

111 

514 

536 
335 
505 


Vol- 
umes in 
Library 


2X000 

4,000 

84,000 

' 52,000 

6,000 

73,000 

70,694 


24,896 

6,000 

6,100 

44,000 

9,000 

)30,!31 
28,077 
23,000 
27,000 
25,500 
19,000 

301,800 
10,000 

48i,S47 
88.100 
98,154 
30,000 
28,000 
16,200 
41.000 
35.000 

406.119 

110,000 
31.228 
10,000 
60.000 
25,000 

383,972 
30.000 

206.036 

200,000 

310,000 
35,000 
15,000 
77,205 
56,000 

100,000 
25,253 
74,000 

450,000 
30,000 
8.000 
711,000 
36,000 
31,000 
52,000 
31,000 
25,000 
37,504 
40,000 

138,602 
45,000  ■ 

100,000 

9,090 

83,120 

248,000 
39,000 

'  '2,000 
15,500 

95,000 
55,600 
30,000 
15„500 
62,000 
89,000 
13,000 

iisai 

3,500 
22,000 

27,000 
51,000 
20,000 


American  Order 

of  Clansmen,  Grand  Clan. 

mt 

k 

Colleges. 

Location. 

Control. 

President  or  Chairman  of 

♦J  o 

Stu- 

Vol- 
uiTPsIn 

s- 

Faculty. 

a 
1— t 

dents 

Libtw-v 

I8(ir) 

Washburn  College.  ... 

Topelca,  Kan 

Non-Sect . . . 

Parley  P.  Womer,  D.D.    .  , 

59 

905 

26.00(1 

inn? 

Wash.  &  Jefferson  Col. . 

Washington,  Pa. .  . 

Non-Sect. . . 

F.  W.  Hinitt,  LL.  D.,  D.  D .  . 

IS 

.328 

25.000 

VHZ 

Wash.  &  Lee  Univ.  .  . 

Le.xington,  Va 

Non-Sect.  .  . 

Henry  Louts  Smith,  Ph.  D. 

il 

527 

55,000 

179.'> 

Washington  College.. . 

Wash.  CoL.Tenn.  . 

Non-Sect.  .  . 

Jas.  T.  Cooter,  M.  A.,D.  D... 

10 

125 

3.600 

VH?. 

Washington  College.  . 

Chestertown,  Md... 

Noii-Sect. . . 

Jas.  W.  Cain,  A.M.,  LL.  D. 

12 

114 



lR,i:i 

Wash.  Univ 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Non-Sect.  .  . 

F.  A.  HaIl,LL.  D.(Chan.). 

■i2b 

1,304 

163.263 

IXnl 

VVaynesburg  College . 

Waynesburg,  Pa. .  . 

Presbyterian 

Herbert  P.  Houghton,  Ph.D. 

2i 

270 

10.000 

1875 

Wellesley  College 

Wellesley,  Mass.  .  . 

Non-Sect.  . 

Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  M.  A... 

i;<8 

1,609 

89,>-i51 

(8fiS 

Wells  CoUe-je 

Aurora,  N.  Y 

Non-Sect.  .  . 

Kerr  Duncan  MacMillon . . . 

34 

206 

30,000 

183(i 

Wesley  an  Fern.  Col. .  . 

Macon,  Ga 

Meth.Epis.S 

C.  R.  Jenkins,  A.  B.,  D.  D. 

;;2 

450 

5,500 

18H1 

Wesleyan  University. . 

Middletown,  Ct.  .  . 

Non-Sect .  .  . 

V/m.  A.  Shanklin,  LL.  D. .  . 

49 

395 

109.000 

1855 

West.  Col.  for  Women 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Non-Sect .  .  . 

W.W.Boyd,A.  M.,Pd.D.. 

33 

254 

20,000 

18r,f, 

West.  Marylanfl  Col.. 

Westminster,  Md... 

Met.h.-Prot.. 

Rev.  Thos.  H.  Lewis,  LL.  D.. 

2f> 

215 

10,000 

18:',ii 

West.  Reserve   Univ.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  ,  . 

Non-Sect .  .  . 

Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.  D. . . 

L'4() 

3,168 

126.000 

is:-!,-) 

West.  Theol.  Sein 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  .  . 

Presbyterian 

Rev.  J.  A.  Kelso,  Ph.D., D.D 

11 

79 

35,000 

1849 

Westminster  Col 

Fulton,  Mo 

Presbyterian 

Rev.  E.  E.  Reed,  M.  A.  .  .  . 

16 

1C9 

10,104 

1852 

Westminster  College.. 

N.  Wilmington,  Pa. 

United  Pres. 

W.  Charles  Wallace,  D.  D. . 

22 

250 

10.000 

1867 

West  Virginia  Univ. .  . 

Morgant'n,  W.  Va. 

State 

Frank  B.  Trotter,  A.  M 

lis 

1,185 

58,000 

1890 

W.  Va.  Wesley.  Col... 

BucUhan'n,  W.  Va. 

Meth.  Epls.. 

Wallace  B.  Fleming,  Ph.  D. 

2d 

325 

7,000 

I8fin 

Wheaton  College 

Wheaton,  III 

Non-Sect .  .  . 

C.A.B!anchard,A.M,,D.D. 

■)  = 

240 

8,000 

18:^4 

Wheaton  College 

Norton,  Mass..    .. 

Non-Sect .  . 

Sam.  V.  Cole,  D.  D.,  LL.  D... 

3(1 

204 

10,317 

1859 

Whitm.an  College 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Non-Sect .  .  . 

Rev.  S.  B.  L.  Penrose,  D.  D.. 

31 

495 

26,500 

190! 

Whittier  College 

Whittier,  Cal 

Friends 

Absalom  Ro.senberger,  A.  B. 

K 

152 

5.137 

1890 

Wbitworth  College .  .  . 

Spokane,  Wash 

Presbyterian 

Dr.  D.  D.  MacKay,  A.  M.. 

lU 

120 

7,905 

1861 

Wilberforce  Univ 

Wilberforce,  01>io. . 

A.Mcth.  Ep. 

Wm.  S.  Scarborough,  LL.  D. 

39 

455 

7,500 

lS7;t 

AViley  University 

Marshall.  Tex 

Meth.  Epis.. 

Rev.  M.  W.  Dogan,  Ph.  D. 

26 

400 

6,000 

1844 

Willamette  Univ 

Salem,  Ore 

Me'.?'    opis.. 

Carl  G.  Doney,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.. 

23 

377 

12,000 

l(i<):t 

William  &  IVIary  Col.. 

Williamsburg,  Va... 

StavL- 

Lyon  G.  Tyler,  LI,.  D 

19 

242 

30,000 

1908 

Wil!iam&  Vasliti  Col. . 
William  Jewell  Col.  .  . 

Aledo   111     

Non-Sect . .  . 
Baptist 

Ward  L.  Ray.  A.  M 

.TohnP.  Greene,  D.D. ,LL.D. 

20 
28 

194 
350 

3,000 

1849 

Liberty,  Mo 

29,000 

190H 

William  Smith 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Non-Sect .  .  . 

Lyman  Pierson  Powell,  D.D. 

26 

92 

59.102 

1890 

William  Woods  C 

Fulton,  Mo 

Christian . .  . 

.Jos.  A.  Serena,  A.  B 

24 

195 

4.400 

vn 

Williams  College 

WlUiamst'n,  Mass.. 

Non-Sect.  .  . 

Harry  A.  Garfield,  LL.  D .  . 

o4 

425 

87,675 

1870 

Wilmington  College. . . 

Wilmington,  Ohio.. 

Friends 

J.  Edwin  Jay,  A.  M 

17 

206 

5,000 

18(19 

Wilson  College 

Chain  bersburg.  Pa. 

Presbyterian 

EthelbertD.Warfleld,LL.D. 

23 

222 

15,000 

i909 

Winona  Col 

Winona  Lake,  Ind . 

Non-Sect.  .  . 

H.  G.  Lawrauce,  Dean 

48 

719 

5,100 

l8Sli 

Winthrop  N.  .t  I.  C. 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. . .  . 

State 

D.  B.  Johnson,  A.  B.,  LL.  D. 

103 

1,016 

20,000 

(845 

Wittenberg  College . . . 

Springfield,  Ohio. . . 

Lutheran.    . 

Chas.  G.  Heckert,  D.  D 

4b 

1,190 

18,500 

1854 

Woff ord  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Meth.  Epis.. 

Henry  N.  Snyder,  LL.  D..  . 

17 

431 

21,428 

1900 

Woman's  Col.  of  Ala. . 

Montgomery,  Ala. . 

Methodist.  . 

M.W.  Swart?,,  Ph.D 

2d 

200 

7,000 

1914 

Women's  Col.  of  Del.. . 

Newark,  Del 

State 

W.  J.  Robinson,  Dean 

29 

107 



1859 

Woman's  Col.  of  Due 

West 

Due  We.st.  S.  C.  .  . 

Ref 'd  Pres . . 

R.  L.  Robinson,  D.  D 

14 

1.50 

3,200 

I8ri5 

Worcester  Poly.  Inst. . 

Worcester,  Mass. . . 

Non-Sect .    . 

Ira  N.  Hollis 

Wo 

540 

15,462 

1701 

Yale  University 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

Non-Sect .    . 

Arthur  T.  Hadley,  LL.  D.  . 

4V8 

3,254 

1.000,000 

1881 

Yankton  College.    ■  . 

Yankton,  S.  Dak.  . 

•  • . . 

1890 

York  College 

York.  Neb 

Co-Ed 

M.  O.  McLaugliiin,  A.  M.  . 

2h 

824 

GENERAL    BOARD     OF     RELIGIOUS     EDUCATION     OF     THE     PROTESTANT 

EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 

Officers:  President— nx,.  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Tuttle,  D.  D.  Vice-President— nohwX,  H.  Gardiner.  Gen- 
eral Secretary—Rev.  William  E.  Gardner,  D.  D.  Secretary— Rev .  Charles  H.  Boynton,  Ph.  D.  Treasurer 
— William  Fellowes  Morgan.  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee — Harper  Sibley.  Director  DeiMrtrnent  Paro- 
chial Education— Kbv.  Lester  Bradaer,  Ph.  D.  Secretary  Department  Collegiate  Education— B.e:\.  Paul 
Micou,  B.  D.  Executive  Committee— -Rt.  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Charles  11.  Yoiing,  Rev  H. 
P  Nichols  D  D  Rev  L.  N.  Caley.  Rev.  C.  H.  Boynton,  Ph.  D.,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  W.  P.  Morgan,  Rev. 
W  E  Gardner,  D  D.,  Rev.  Lester  Braduer,  Ph.  D.,  Harper  Sibley.  General  offices,. 289  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. . 

AMERICAN     ORNITHOLOGISTS'     UNION. 

Organized  1883.  Object:  The  advancement  of  its  members  in  ornithological  science.  Membera 
about  1,500.  President— T>r.  A.  K.  Fisher.  Vice-Presidents— H.  W.  Henshaw,  Dr.  Witmer  Stone.  Sec- 
jetary — John  H.  Sage,  Portland,  Conn.     rreasurer—Dr.  Jonathan  Dwlght. 

NATIONAL    BOARD    OF    FIRE     UNDERWRITERS. 

Officers:  President— R.  M.  Bissell,  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Vice-President— F.  C.  Buswell,  of  the  Home  Insuranee  Company,  New  York.  rViasMrer--C.  J  Holman. 
of  the  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company  of  London.  -Sec^eiarw— Edgar  J.  Haynes  of  the  New^^^^ 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  General  Manager— W.  E.  Mallalleu.  76  WUliam  Street,  New 
York.    General  offices,  76  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL    BOARD    OF     MARINE     UNDERWRITERS. 

President— Vf.  H.  McGee.  Vice-President— n.  K.  Fowler.  Treasurer— H.  Bird.  Acting  Secretarv 
— E.  G.  Driver.     Headquarters,  C3-G5  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 

'       AMERICAN    ORDER    OF    CLANSMEN,    GRAND    CLAN. 

-The  American  Clansmen  date  back  their  history  to  the  early  settlement  at  Jamestown  in,  1607.  The 
American  Order  of  Clansmen  is  a  nation-wide  patriotic,  social  and  benevolent  secret  sf>clety  of  the  best 
class  of  white  male  citizens.  The  purpose  of  this  order  is  to  encourage  a  greater  love  of  our  country  o^ 
tlag,  and  our  national  Institutions.    The  Grand  Clan  American  Order  of  Clansmen  is  the  s^^^  all  au- 

thority.   The  governmg  bodies  are  the  Grand  Clan  and  the  Grand  Clan  Council    wh  ch  i^re  located  In  ^a 
Francisco.  Cal      There  are  numerous  local  clans  instituted  in  every  State  of  the  Union      (?ra«d 
General— hr.  Henry  Waterhouse.     Grand  Secretary— Francis  R.  Apter,  12  Dodge  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 
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FiNANCIAL    STATISTICS    OF    UNIVERSITIES    AND   COLLEGES. 

&^''iOAi.  Cost  of  Tuition  and  Other  Expenses  op  Education,  and  Income  from  Productive  FuNoa 
r>iJUTNQ  THE  Last  College  Year,  Communicated  to  The  World  Almanac  by' the  Colleges, 

Totjil  In- 
come.  In- 
cluding 
Colleges.  Cost    penses,  Funds—  Tuition 

or  Inci- 
dental 
Cliai-ges . 


Colleges. 


AdelpW  C 

Adrian 

Agnes  Scott  C . . 
Ag.  &  M.  C,  Tex. 
Alabama  Poly.  I.. 

Albany  C 

Albion  C 

Albright  C 

Alcorn  A.  &  M.  C. 

Alfred  V 

AUeglieny  C 

Alma  C 

Amer.  U 

Amherst  C 

Arkansas  C 

Ark.  C'berland  C. 

Atlanta  U 

Auburn  Th.  Sem. . 

Asbury  C 

AugsburgC.&T.S. 

Augustana  C 

AuBtin  C . 

Baker  U 

Baldwin- WallaceC 

Barnard  C 

Bates  C 

Baylor  U 

Bellevue  C 

Bclolt  C ; 

Benedict  O 

Berea  C 

BethanyC.W.Va. 
Bethany  C,  Kan.. 

Bethel  C .  . 

Blackburn  C 

Bonebrake  Th.  S. . 

Boston  U 

Bowdon  C 

Bowdoln  C 

Bridgewater  C. . .  . 
Brlgham  Young  C. 
Brlgham  Young  U. 

Brown  U 

Bryn  Mawr  C . . .  . 

Butler  C 

Campion  C 

Canisius  C 

Carleton  C 

Carroll  C . 

Carnegie  Inst.  .  .  . 
Carson  New.  C.  . 

Carthage  C 

Case  Sc.  Ap.  Sc. . . 

Catawba  C 

Cath.  U.  of  Am. . . 

Cedarville  C 

Central  C.  of  la.  . 
Central  C,  Mo . . . 

Centre  C 

Central  Wes.  C . . . 

Chlcora  C < . 

Christian  U 

Clark  C,  Mass.. . 

Clark  U.,  Ga 

Clark  U.,  Mass,,. 

Clarkson  C.  T 

Clemson  Ag.  C . .  . 

Coe  C 

Colorado  Agr.  C . . 
Col.  City  of  N.  Y. 
Ool.  of  Charleston 
Col.  of  Hawaii. . .  . 
Col.   of   the  Holy 

Cross 

Col.  of  N.  Rochelle 

Col.  of  Pacific 

Col.  of  P.  Sound... 
Col.  of  Wooster. . . 

Colorado  C 

Col.  Sc.  of  Mines.. 


Tui- 
tion 
Cost 
Per 
An- 
num. 


S50-?18O 
75 

120 
15 
48.50 
50 
50 
75 
25 
75 

125 
40 


Living 

Ex- 
penses, 
Board, 

Etc. 


Produc- 
tive 
Funds — 
Amount 
of. 


140 

75 

60 

24 

None 

65 

50 

45 

110 

65 

50 

200 

75 

110 

100 

100 

23 

15-25 

60 

10-120 

65 


20 

150 

50 

125 

100 

23 

35 

175 

200 

90 

60 

80 

100 

65 

85 

50 

70 

125 

75 

150 

40 

40 

40 

90 

50-60 

80 

65 

50 

20-25 

100 

100 

40 

75 

Free 

06 
None 

(00 

160 

50-74 

68 
iOO 

75 
150 


$160-175 
270 
220 
250 
180 
180 
170 
C9;70 
200 
175-200 
180 


165 
150 
112 
170 
140 
1.50 
200 
150 

175-245 
140 

365  up 

91-232 

207 

200 

-  250 
68 
100 
130 
135 
135 


225 
265 
100 

250  up 

125 

162 

255 

55-187 

275-625 
185 

250  up 


250 
200 
208 
95-150 
180 


150 
350 
150 


175 
180 
126 
225 
131-156 


80 
250 
250 
162 
260 
225 

None 
170 

360  up 

280 
280 

210-250 
195 

175-300 
230 
350 


$20,000 
186,948 
209,000 
284,500 
265,376 
406,000 
300,000 
211,000 
422,86" 

1,025,595 
423,685 
600,000 

2,800,000 

40,000 

30,000 

126,000 

835.205 


Total  In- 
come, In- 
cluding 
Tuition 
or  Inci- 
dental 
Charges . 


34,000 

453,481 

6,420 

347,000 

593,834 

1,694,550 

954,000 

284,185 

75,749 

1,418,494 

140,000 

1,181,453 

420,000 

153,000 

105,353 

107,000 

210,000 

2,457,301 

4,500 

2,473,451 

26,168 

36,000 

100,000 

4,581,911 

2,185,135 

402,000 

75,000 


995,320 
250,000 

9,150,000 
100,000 
251,869 

2,458,783 
42,000 


95,000 

50,000 

300,000 

625,900 

248,213 


222,400 
1,300,000 


2,400,000 
356,000 

58,534 
1,000,000 

,13,848 

306,300 


73,000 


250,184 

273,000 

1,203,301 

1,034,580 


$27,000 

104,568 
1,000,000 

279,423 
21,9(W 
64,554 
43,914 
06,992 
43,310 

174,791 
40,000 
27.500 

237,883 

6,000 

20,000 

48,246 

46,040 


36,849 

121.461 

21,588 

07-,oon 

c76,069 

788,970 

104.500 

138.616 

51,813 

130,755 

40,448 

310,649 

56,490 

84,762 

17.234 

22,000 

98,779 

423,778 

6,000 

106,624 

33,191 

68,419 

127.676 


387,664 
63,424 
137,000 


130,205 
43,000 

672,558 
15,000 
50,408 

206,513 
16,000 


9,313 


27,558 
32,881 
24,360 
48,000 
44,969 


17,000 
104.800 

29,650 
•304,150 

89.000 
320,247 


19,184 

87,099 


86,413 
76,124 
25,601 

132,388 
91,955 

119,380 


Columbia  T.  S.  .  . 

Columbia  U 

Conn.  Agr.  C.  .  .  . 

Conn.  C 

Concordia 

Cooper  C 

CooperUn.N.Y.C 
Cornell  C,  Iowa... 
Cornell  U.,  N.  Y. . 

Cotner  U 

Creighton  U 

Cumberland  U .  .  . 

Dak.  Wes.  U 

Daniel  Baker  C... 
Dartmouth  C.  .  .  . 

Davidson  C 

Davis  &  Elkins  C. 
Decatur  C.Ind.S.. 

Defiance  C 

Delaware  C 

Denlson  U 

De  Paul  U 

DePauw  U 

Des  Moines  C. .. . 

Dickinson  C 

Doane  C 

Drake  U 

Drew  Th.  Sem.  .  . 

Drury  C 

Dubuque  C 

Dubuque  C.&  Sem 

Earlham  C 

Eastern  C,  Va.  . . 

Elizabeth  C 

Elmira  C 

Elon  C 

Emory  U 

Emporia  C 

Eureka  C 

Fairmount  C 

Fargo  C 

Findlay  C 

Florida  C 

Fla.  St.  C.  lor  W.. 

Fordham  U 

Franklin  C,  Ind... 
Franklin  &  M.  C. 
Franklin  C,  Ohio. 

Friends'  U 

Furman  U 

Gallaudet  C 

Gen.  Th.  Sem 

Geneva  C 

Geo.  Peabody  C . . 
Washington  U. 

Georgetown  C 

G'rgetown  U.,I>.C. 

Ga.  School  T 

Goucher  C 

Graceland  C 

Grand  Island  C. . . 

Greenville  C 

Gi'lnnell  C 

Grove  City  C 

Guilford  C 

G.  Adolphus  C.  . . 

Hamilton  C 

Hamline  U 

Hampden  Sid.  C. . 
Hamp.  Nor.  &  Ag. 
Hanover  C,  Ind... 
H'tshorn  Mem.  C. 

Harvard  U 

Hastings  C 

Haverford  C 

Hedding  C 

Heidelberg  U 

H'derHou-Brown  C 

Hendrix  C 

Highland  C 


Tui- 
tion 

Cost 
Per 
An- 
num. 


None 

$60 

150 

40-60 

65 

None 

80 

45 

80-150 

40 

75 

83 

140 

75 

75 

90-100 

75 

90 

125 

None 

75 

150 

52 

120 

None 

75 

70 

40 

100 

85 

100 

175 

70 

75 

75 


Living 

Ex- 
penses, 
Board, 
Etc. 


% 


'5 
BO 
75 
None 


175 
15 
,76 
BO 
50 
i360 
None 
90 


125-175 

75 

120-170 

165 

60 
i48 
60 
100 
87 
70 
55 
110 
60 
50 

60 
20 

200 
60 

150 
75 
90 
60 
90 
60 


$200 

450 

300 

350 

90 

118 

None 

210-280 

200-500 

126 

180-350 

165 

165 

170 

205-430 

275-300 

163 

200-250 

115 

200 

260 


Produc- 
tive 
Funds- 
Amount 
of. 


300 
200 
150 
153 
200 
180 
200 
250 
IfiO 
225 
225 
210 
275 
60-135 
175 
175-300 


160 

180-200 

200-350 

132 

114 

300 

225 

180-200 

125 

isi-ue 


225 
250  up 


250-350 

165-200 

300-400 

200 

325 

200-315 

153  up 

175 

250 

45-66 

192 

180 

240 

175-250 

150  up 

132 

175 

74 

170-500 

150 

350 

180 

160 

180-200 

175 


$260,000 
33,457,436 


1,000,000 


120,863 

4,230,111 

856,014 

14,670,993 

30,000 

2,750,000 

92,939 

225 

200,000 

4,184,587 

350.000 

100,000 

208,277 

370,000 

499,651 

1,250-,000 

23,899 

1,298.088 

100,000 

340,265 

295.768 

807,299 

850,000 

250,000 


341.622 

568,000 
75,000 


175,000 
250,000 
1,500,000 
249,260 
182,488 


90.000 
144,000 
153,000 


74,000 
333,000 
550,000 

25,000 
210.000 


2,183,907 
208,101 

2,075,000 
489,93r 
274,002 


150,000 
1.205.178 


5i;ooo 

18,000 

1,268,199 

81,802 

181,000 

250,000 

1,200,000 

511,342 

210,000 

2,880.322 

235,000 


28,443,701 

300,000 

2,d17.000 

200,000 

358,331 


283,000 
40,000 


$22,500 
5,362,554 

214,333 
77,864 
35,000 
29,499 

197,755 

110,58S 

3,225,258 

23,821 

263,234 
27,635 

225,000 
20,000 

528,963 
77.094 
16,333 

107,161 
40,000 

164.564 

664,000 
64,442 

118,322 
65.000 
66,940 
40,567 

230,474 
65,000 
56,500 
87,800 

125.798 

113,300 
29,865 
20,359 

106,219 
78,392 

152,151 
51,127 

113,736 


59,534 

56,000 

165,000 

90,000 

290,000 

53,104 

46,230 

14,000 

22,596 

47,979 

100,037 

167,859 

28,004 

138,683 

243,161 

40,076 


151,778 

165,736 

24,152 


28,500 

228,786 

66,335 

42,000 

53,810 

86,625 

70,582 

26,290 

426,833 

25,380 

17,595 

3.019.602 

48,000 

604,000 


46,887 
25,000 
32,000 
54.000 
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Total  In- 

Tui- 

Living 

Produc- 

come, In- 

tion 

Ex- 

tive 

cluding 

Colleges. 

Cost 

penses, 

Funds- 

Tuition 

Per 

Board, 

Amount 

or  Inci- 

An- 

Etc. 

of. 

dental 

num. 

Charges . 

Highland  Park  C 

$75-150 

$250-400 

$135,858 

HUlsdaleC 

39.50 

180-250 

$343,l'2i 

34,261 

Hiram  C 

80-85 

150 

420,294 

48,292 

Hlwassee  C 

28 

112.50 

11,935 

Hobart  G 

120 

400-450 

748,891 

90,000 

HopeC,  Mich.  .. 

35 

250 

338,247 

40,237 

Howard  C 

75 

150 

97,000 

38,021 

Howard  Payne  C . 

85 

126 

11,000 

60.393 

Howard  U.,  D.  C  . 

125 

300,000 

203,984 

Huron  C 

60 

155 

500.000 

82,938 

Illinois  C 

75 

175-275 

406,190 

61,362 

111.  State  Nor.  U. . 

175 

108,226 

176,861 

Illlnola  Wes.  U.  .  . 

75-80 

220-250 

621,645 

49,000 

Hi.  Woman's  C  . . 

125 

300 

202,500 

143.500 

Indiana  U 

250-350 

144.000 

730,552 

la.  State  C.  A.  M. 

50 

350 

690,000 

1,704,910 

Iowa  Was.  C 

90 

300 

650,000 

32,085 

Jamestown  C .  .  .  . 

40 

200 

115,000 

353,972 

Johns  Hopkins  U . 

150-250 

200 

7.001,000 

551,0 '0 

Judson  C 

90 

175 

34,500 

73,755 

Juniata  C 

55-80 

180-200 

200,510 

80,133 

Kalamazoo  C .  .  .  . 

66 

176 

623,843 

146,100 

Kansas  City  U .  . . 

n50 

144 

Kan.  State  Ag.  C. 

10.50 

250-350 

525,000 

938,147 

Kansas  Was.  U . . . 

60 

160 

155,000 

Kentucky  Wes.  C. 

65 

130 

100,000 

15,500 

Kenyon  C 

85 

250-350 

514,505 

62,937 

King    C     . 

60 

105 

75  COO 

10.000 

Knox  C 

75 

230-280 

625,111 

81,554 

Knoxville  C 

21 

72 

12,000 

25,485 

Lafayette  C,  Pa. . 

150-200 

200-450 

770,660 

170,000 

Lake  Erie  C 

125 

275 

249,595 

77,660 

Lake  Forest  C . . . . 

80-250 

210-400 

854,397 

232,080 

Lander  C 

50-60 

140-150 

10,500 

38,550 

Lane  C 

30 

85 

12,000 

..  3.250 

Lawrence  C 

75 

175 

907,568 

177,229 

Leander  Clark  C. . 

65 

162 

203,000 

21,603 

Lebanon  Val.  C. . . 

80 

200 

03,000 

63,202 

Lehigh  U 

100-200 

300-400 

1,480.000 

310,978 

Leland  Stanford, 

Jr.U 

51-150 

375-600 

24.000,000 

11,333,172 

65 

175 

173,000 

8,100 

Lincoln  C 

45 

120,000 

11,000 

Lincoln  Mem.  U... 

24-3fi 

93-125 

liBCOln  U 

<150 

667,684 

■  46,983 

Lombard  C 

89 

190-224 

200,000 

20,000 

Louisiana  O 

50 

136-141 

23,000 

Louisiana  State  U. 

130.50 

318,313 

180,445 

Loyola  U 

Macalester  C 

90-200 

200-300 

74 

200 

558,000 

69,839 

Manhattan  C .  .  .  . 

140 

300 

48,915 

Marietta  C 

90-95 

135-200 

586,933 

49,348 

Marquette  U 

60-170 

128-190 

50,920 

Mary ville  C 

24 

100 

643,676 

124,761 

Mass.  Agri.  C 

40-120 

234 

36,100 

728,188 

Mass.  Inst.  Tech. . 

250 

500 

4,811,385 

754,378 

McCor.  Th.  Sem. . 

None 

275 

1,947.042 

100,680 

McKendree  C 

40 

162.50 

202,823 

23,014 

McMinnville  C . . . 
Mechanics'  Inst . . 

80 

200 

75,339 

38,517 

125 

225-325 

133,046 

109,996 

Mercer  U 

Meredith  C 

70 

140-200 

754,035 

51.633 

50 

100-150 

123,945 

69,463 

Miami  U 

15-30 

165 

352.189 

Mich.  Ag.  C 

500 

996,241 

1,169.954 

Mich.  C.  of  M's.. 

300-330 

None 

95.294 

Mlddlebury  C 

Midland  C 

100 

200 

547,389 

92.782 

75 

150 

85,000 

29,300 

Mills  C 

100 
48 

400 
54-162 

350,000 
526,393 

86,378 

Miiasaps  C 

39,376 

VliltonC.,  Wis.  .  . 

45-60 

250-350 

151.639 

16.051 

illiton  U 

50-125 

250  up 

6,500 

klisa,  Ag.  &  M.  C. 

92 

100 

Missouri  WesU  C. 

70 

165 

150,000 

10.000 

klonmouth  C.  .  .  . 

60 

180 

286,000 

B0.222 

VIontana  State  C . 

17 

400 

542,572 

375,844 

VIontana  Wes.  C. 

50 

189 

800 

17,216 

Moore's  Hill  C.  .. 
VIoravianC.&T.S. 

55 

175-200 

75,000 

12,000 

75 

275 

115,000 

17.015 

kI'vlanS.&C.forW 
Horgan  C . ' 

120 

300-420 

35,000 

35.000 

50 

108 

56,000 

36,000 

WEornlngside  C .  .  . 

At.  Angel 

Mt,  Holyoke  C . . . 

85 

250 

500.000 

43,587 

.50 

250 

190 

325 

1,455,379 

431,461 

kit.  St.  Mary's  C 

60 

265-470 

At.  Union  C 

85 

200 

307, obo 

36.423 

Tui- 

Living 

Produc- 

come.^o- 
cluding 

tion 

Ex- 

tive 

Colleges. 

Cost 

penses, 

Funds — 

Tuition 

Per 

Board, 

■Amount 

or  Inci- 

An- 

Etc. 

of. 

dental 

num. 

$210 

Charges . 

Muhlenberg  C 

$325 

$302,718 

$101,363 

Municipal  U 

100 

250 

56.000 

77.907 

Muskingum  C 

65 

200-225 

188,000 

275,000 

Nebraska  Wes.  U . 

60 

200 

300,000 

62,000 

Newberry  C 

75 

150 

151,000 

22,655 

N.  Ham.  C 

80 

250 

1,000,000 

250,000 

New  Orleans  U . . . 

10-20 

80 

19.440 

Newton  Th.  Inst. . 

None 

911,248 

48,000 

New  York  U 

125-225 

250-400 

1,394,657 

720,343 

N.  C.  Ag.  &  M.  C 

65 

129 

125.000 

306,541 

N.  Dak.  Agri.  C. 

65 

200 

383,429 

isrortiiern  111.  U . . . 

40-60 

None 

Nortb-West.CIll. 

75 

125 

242,000 

45,000 

Northw'n  U.,  111.. 

110-175 

417-617 

4,112,413 

1,637,559 

Norwich  U 

100 

300-400 

115,000 

48,000 

OberJiiu  C 

117-212 

138-270 

2,802,424 

653,802 

Occidental  C 

100 

200-300 

4S0.00O 

51,260 

Ohio  Nor.  U 

42-48 

160-240 

45.000 

73.000 

Ohio  State  U 

30-150 

200  up 

935,158 

1,730,975 

Ohio  U.,  Athens.  . 

None 

220-290 

180.001 

403,030 

Ohio  Was.  V 

85 

215 

1.095,000 

159,600 

Okla.  A.  &  M.  C. 

None 

200 

289,674 

408,623 

Olivet  C 

76 

252 

58,150 

34,274 

OT'egon  Ag.  C .  . 

170 

11  015 

721,671 

Orient.il  U 

100-150 
50 

300-400 
175-200 

Oskaloosa  C 

100,000 

Ottawa  U 

54 

250 

255,000 

57,926 

Otterbeiu  U 

85 

200 

225,000 

63,858.57 

Ouachita  C 

55 

190 

30,000 

50,000 

Pacific  U.,  Ore.  .  . 

75 

180 

239,729 

29,176 

Park  C 

60 
20 
50 

75 
90 
180 

400,000 
28.000 
50,000 

117,063 

Paine  C 

33,679.51 

barker  C 

10,000 

Parsons  C 

60 

185 

241,396 

27,042 

Payne  U 

15 

65 

6.000 

Penn  C 

100 

153 

272,000 

18.000 

Pennsylvania  C. . . 

120 

250-350 

420,000 

83,840 

Penna  Col  for  W. 

125 
None 

325 
300 

Penna.  State  C  . 

615,139 

894,723 

Philander  Smith  C. 

28 

90 

18,000 

Polytechnic  Inst . . 

225 

400,000 

196,000 

Pomona  C 

100 

260 

1.105.358 

204,957 

Presb.  C.  of  S.  C. 

50 

117-135 

46,030 

34,267 

Presb.Th.S.ofKy. 

93 

527,935 

25„570 

Princeton  Th.  S.  . 

None 

132 

3,208.484 

148,692 

Proseminar  C .  .  .  . 

60 

100 

83,054 

53,781 

Purdue  U 

61 

350-400 

445,593 

1,222,863 

Radrliffe  C 

200 

493 

1,945,000 

102,340 

Ran.-Macon  C.  .  . 

75 

175-230 

440.000 

46,324 

Ran.-Tv'Iacon 

120 

280 

387,100 

200,003 

Rensselaer  P.,  I.. . . 

205 

$5a  wk 

1,585,433 

238,204 

Rhode  Isl.  St.  C . . 

30 

92,500 

205,870 

Rice  Inst 

None 

300up 

10.000.000 

500.000 

Richmond  C 

115-125 

200-250 

1,025,000 

76,907 

Rio  Grande  C 

34 

133 

80,000 

9,736 

Rioon  C  

75 
80-90 

250-300 
325-365 

500,000 
242,1.52 

188.377 

Roanoke  C 

101,365 

RochesterTheoI.S. 

None 

1,814,131 

75,041 

Rockfd  C.  for  W. 

125 

325-365 

242,152 

101,305 

Rock  Hill  C 

100 

250 

None 

33,000 

Rollins  C 

60 

234 

241,207 

40,961 

Rose  Poly.  Inst. . . 

110 

350-400 

800,000 

60,000 

Rutgers  C 

170 

220 

706,388 

314,892 

Scarritt-M'ville  C. 

76 

145 

65,000 

10.000 

Seton  Hall  C 

Shorter  C 

70 

260 

80 

225 

40,000 

71,212 

Shurtleft  C 

66 

200 

175,908 

26,766 

Simmons  C,  M^s. 

125 

260-325 

2,374,939 

219,834 

Simmons  C,  Texv. 

75 

165 

100,000 

120,000 

Simpson  C 

Sioux  Falls  C 

85 

175 

75 

250 

20,000 

Smith  C 

150 
12 

300 
250 

2,201,883 
1,803,026 

478,631 

S.  Dak.  St.  C.  .  .  . 

356,868 

Southern  Bap.  S . . 

None 

116 

1,200.000 

58,000 

Southern  U 

50 

135-150 

26,320 

S.  W.  C,  Kan .... 

60-75 

100-200 

130,000 

46,370 

S.  W.  Pres.  U 

S.  W.  U.,  Tex .... 

50 

225-350 

275,000 

19,449 

«3 

230 

112,681 

131,715 

State  C.  Wash...  . 

None 

300 

766,521 

649,361 

St.ate  N.  &  Ind.  C. 

50 

150 

100,000 

135,600 

State  U.  of  Iowa. . 

20-130 

200  up 

429,258 

1,319,656 

State  U.  of  Mont 

30 

315 

233,744 

Stevens  I.  Tech. . . 

225 

320-380 

i,5bo,oo6 

193,166 

St.  AnsRlm's 

St.  John's  C,  Md. 

75 

200 

75 

200 

53,617 

Total  In- 
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Total  In- 

Total in- 

Living 

Produc- 

come, In- 

Tui-   Living 

Produc- 

come. In- 

Cost 
Per 
An- 

Ex- 

tive 

cluding 

tion        Ex- 

tive 

cluding 

COiiLEGlJ? 

penses, 

Funds — 

Tuition 

Colleges. 

Cost 

penses. 

Fund.s — 

Tuition 

Board, 

Amount 

or  Inci- 

Per 

Board, 

Amount 

or  Inci- 

Etc. 

of. 

dental 

An- 

Etc. 

of. 

dental 

Charges . 

num. 

Charges. 

Ut    lohn's   C         .  . 

$100 

U.  of  South.  Minn. 

$35 

$250-375 

$169,000 

St.  L.avvrence  U. . . 

70 

$180-200 

$747,571 

$163,077 

U.  of  the  South. .  . 

45 

150-235 

$436,.S67 

135,243 

St.  I^ouis  U 

75-175 

225  up 

180,000 

U.  of  Tennessee. . . 

80 

196  up 

425,000 

327,387 

St.  Olaf  C 

51-60 

128-158 

275,000 

137,235 

U.  of  Texas 

None 

250  up 

2,000,000 

975,010 

Suomi  C.  &  T.  S. 

35-60 

135 

17,900 

U.  of  Utah 

237,875 

263,972 

75-90 

175-225 

72,000 

42,000 

U.  of  Vermont. . .  . 

110 

286 

943,423 

299,416 

Bwarthmore  C . . . . 

175 

275-375 

1,824,561 

$185,997 

U.  of  Virginia.  . .  . 

120-145 

205-360 

2,526,033 

360,468 

Syracuse  U 

75-175 

200-300 

2,052,781 

733,6X0 

U.  of  Washington. 

65 

360 

3,000,000 

869,978 

Talladesa  C 

16-20 

101-108 

256,000 

40.000 

U.  of  Wisconsin. . . 

450-500 

698,302 

3,013,899 

TaiKio  C    

40 

205-285 

163,433 

37,081 

U.  of  Wyoming . . . 

None 

189-225 

92,047 

258,493 

Taylor  U 

55-60 

125 

7,000 

32,036 

U.  S.  Mil.  Acad... 

Teachers'  C.,  Ind. 
Teach.  C.  N.  Y.  . 

100 
222 

200 

None 

IT   S   Kaval  Acad. 

466 

Upper  Iowa  U.... . 

70-75 

150  up 

215,000 

25,199 

Temple  U 

20-220 

250 

None 

215,251 

Upsala  C 

55 

150 

None 

11,113 

Thiel  C 

100 
150 

144 

50,000 
592,675 

15,000 
165,394 

Ursinus  C 

Utah  Ag.  C 

150 
40 

200 
250 

236,100 
198,000 

72,475 

Throop  C.  of  Tecl^. 

205,000 

Toledo  U      

122,000 
414,936 

43,'253 

Valparaiso  U 

Vanderhilt  U 

65 
150 

116-164 
225 

154,000 
2,420,000 

208,338 

Transylvania  C  . 

65 

170 

275,000 

Trinity  C,  Ct . . . . 

100 

252-352 

1,250,000 

Vassar  C 

150 

350 

1,800,000 

176,925 

Trinity  C,  N.  C. 

Trinity  C 

Trinity  U.,  Texas. 

90 
150 
90 

200 

1,641,000 

127,643 

\^illanova . 

100-150 

200 

Va.  Mljlltary  I.... 
Va.  Poly.  Inst 

125 
i325 

300 

323,000 

205,000 

200 

126,l'6i 

30,841 

372,225 

Tri-State  C 

60 

121 

None 

28,000 

Va.  Union  U 

25 

100 

102,000 

35,000 

Tufts  C 

125-200 

250-400 

2,200.000 

379i000 

Wabash  C 

80 

300-500 

740,000 

560,000 

Tulane  U 

lrtO-165 

240-300 

4,305,187 

371,714 

Wake  Forest  C.  . 

100 

-.120-200 

507,085 

60,000 

Tusculuiu  C 

18 

119 

177.661 

49,889 

Washburn  C 

50-75 

302-50 

418,690 

80,083 

Tuskeqee  N.  &.  I. 

Wash.  C,  Md...  . 

62 

171 

None 

33,000 

Inst . .             ... 

120 

125 

1,993,724 

291,602 
77,300 
173,900 

Wash.  C,  Tenn... 
Wash.  &  Jeff.  C .  . 
Wash.  &  LeeU... 

37-50 

118 

105-125 

90 

250 
300 

85,000 
950,000 
950,000 

8,500 

110-270 

80,109 

Union  C,  N.  Y..  . 

200-300 

1,196,803 

121.363 

Union  'Ph.  S 

90 
225 

623,787 
700,000 

41,076 
195,000 

Washington  U 

Wavnesburg  C.  .  . 

85-175 
60 

350 
250 

11,983,282 
90,000 

856,499 

U.  of  Alabama.  .  . 

25-75 

20,008 

U.  of  Arlcansas.  .  . 

10 

150-250 

.132.666 

218,823 

Wellesley  C 

175 

325 

2,727,159 

435.077 

U.  of  California. . . 

20 

350  up 

5,237,447 

3,490,988 

Wells  C 

175 

370 

521,720 

25,132 

65 

500.000 
23,283,563 

47,000 
2,513,734 

We.sleyan  C 

Wesleyan  U 

70 
140 

225 
200-360 

140,000 
2,462,957 

114,485 

U.  of  Chicago.  .  .  . 

130-200 

250-650 

202,125 

U.  of  Cincinnati. . 

50-150     i60  UD 

Western  C 

Western  R.  U 

150 
125 

250 
300 

347,000 
3,445,137 

113,008 

U.  of  Colorado.  .  . 

■    15-100 

200-500 

75,000 

368,000 

407,189 

U.  of  Denver 

80-150 

450,000 

150,000 

Western  Th.  Sem . 

None 

200 

879,801 

81,186 

U.  of  Detroit 

7.5-100 

200 

100,000 

31,000 

Westminster  C .  .  . 

85-100 

162-198 

247,219 

38,977 

V.  of  GeorRia.  .  .  . 

None 

1.35  up 

389,300 

131,821 

WestminsterCPa 

75 

225 

498,201 

'    76,650 

U.  of  Idaho 

None 

250-350 

1,075,468 

225,794 

West  Virginia  U . . 

50 

175-300 

115,104 

546,911 

U.  of  Illinois 

None 

350-475 

648,872 

3,240,388 

W.VirglnlaWes.C. 

75 

200 

100,000 

43,000 

U.  of  Kansas 

200-400 

150,000 

688,700 

Wheaton  C-  111... 

65 

175 

211,6,53 

36,037 

U.  of  Kentucky. . . 

30 

275 

218,244 

Wheaton  C,  Mass. 

150 

300 

950,000 

92,338 

100-160 
40-140 

96,000 
372,000 

Whitman  C 

V,'hittier  C 

100 
60 

212 

684,044 
150.000 

87,873 

U.  of  Maine 

216 

218,300 

20,000 

U.  of  Maryland. . . 

75-170 

175  up 

150,000 

200,000 

Wilberforce  U . .  . . 

42 

100 

6,000 

25,000 

U.  of  Michigan..  . 
U.  of  Minnesota. . 

1.044,840 
1,647,059 

2  526  573 

Wiley  U 

25 

90 

28,000 

65-200 

250-400 

2,622,146 

Willamette 

80 

175 

480,000 

41,000 

U.  of  i\fiS3 

050 

115 

700,000 

109.750 

Wm.  Jewell  C 

40 

188-220 

513,330 

68,262 

U.  of  Missouri. .  .  . 

None 

300 

1,180,759 

Wm.  &Mary  C.  . 

253 

135 

151,327 

65,192 

30 

250  up 
250-400 

Wm.  &  Vashtl  C. . 
Wm.  Smith  C.  See 

75 
Hoba 

240 
rt  C. 

125,000 

18,000 

U.  of  Xebraslca . . . 

787,255 

1,756,427 

U.  of  Nevada.  .  .  . 

25 

175 

306,374 

225,474 

Wm.  Woods  C.  .  . 

60 

325 

101,109 

68,228 

U.  of  N.  Mexico.. 

None 

162 

None 

90.000 

Williams  C 

150 

350-500 

',506,006 

251,791 

V.  of  N.  Carolina . 

85 

250 

205,200 

260,465 

Wilmington  C 

60 

150 

85,000 

22,000 

U.  of  N.  Dakota... 

174.50 

1,721,000 

269,158 

Wilson  C 

125 

265-350 

71,829 

83,318 

U.  of  Oklahoma.  . 

None 

275-375 

3,670,000 

413,520 

Wittenberg  C.  .  .  . 

90 

185 

600,000 

54,000 

U.  of  Oregon 

None 

300-500 

150,000 

300,000 

Wofford  C 

75 

136 

194,787 

37,343 

U.  of  Penna 

180-255 

220-350 

6,064,406 

1,883,056 

Woman'sC.of  Ala. 

100 

205 

25,000 

80,000 

U.  of  Pittsburgh . . 

150-250 

562,991 

706,909 

W'man'sC.DueW. 

50 

135 

22,88i 

U.  ol  Porto  Rico. 

40 

200 

10,205 

118,404 

Worcester  P.  I.  .  . 

190 

240 

944,090 

162,996 

U.  of  Rochester. . . 

135 

225 

2,335,968 

160,146 

YaleU 

125-180 

18.431,444 

1.872.108 

U.  of  S.  Carolina. . 

60 

25 

110-200 

186-287 
200-250 

142,298 
'425,'obb 

133,936 
195,733 
264,880 

Yankton  C 

Yorli  C 

50 
60 

125 
144 

250 

V.  of  S.  Dakota.  . 

V.  of  South.  Cal . . 

Woman's  C,  Del.. 

17,304 

40, 136 

ACADEMIC    DRESS. 

(From  a  statement  prepared  by  G.  C.  Leonard,  Albany,  N.  Y.) 
There  are  three  distinct  types  of  gowns  and  hoods — the  bachelor's,  the  master's,  and  the  doctor's.  The 
bachelor's  gown  is  most  commonly  worn  and  has  long  pointed  sleeves;  the  master's  gown  has  long  closed 
Bleeves  with  a  slit  tlirough  which  the  forearm  protrudes;  the  doctor's  gown  has  velvet  bars  on  round  open 
pleeves  and  velvet  facings  down  the  front.  Caps  worn  with  such  gowns  are  the  regulation  mortar  boarda 
With  black  silk  tassels.     Doctors  may  wear  gold  tassels  on  caps. 

The  hoods  indicate  the  degrees  by  the  size  of  the  hoods  and  their  velvet  trimmings  and  show  the  In- 
Btitutions  granting  the  degrees  by  the  college  colors  in  distinctive  arrangements  in  the  exposed  linings  of  the 
boods.  The  velvet  trimmings  are  two  inches  wide  on  the  bachelor  hoods,  three  inches  wide  on  ma.stera' 
bood.s,  four  and  a  half  inches  on  doctors'  hoods.  The  doctors'  hoods  are  also  widened  by  panels  edged 
with  cording  of  the  college  colors.     The  colored  velvet  trimmings  indicate  degrees  as  follows; 

White,  Arts  and  Letters:  scarlet.  Theology;  purple.  Laws;  gold-yellow.  Science;  brown.  Fine  Arts; 
pink.  Music;  orange.  Engineering;  olive.  Pharmacy;  maize.  Agriculture;  lilac.  Dentistry;  gray.  Veterinary 
Science;  russet.  Forestry;  lemon.  Library  Science;  light  blue,  Pedagogy;  silver -gray.  Oratory;  drab.  Com» 
roerce  and  Accountancy;  sage-green.  Physical  Education;  crimson,  Humanics;  copper.  Economics. 
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Earliest  Graduates 

Living  and  Year  of 

Graduation. 


Colleges. 
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§0.2 

0  9 

to 


Earliest  Orafluatea 

Living  and  Year  of 

Graduation. 


Agnes  Scott  C May  29 

Agr.  &  M.  C.  Tex . .  Juno  12 

Agr.  C.  ol  Utah June  4 

Alcorn  A.  &  M.  C. .  May  23 

Ala.  Poly.  I June  12 

Albany  C June  12 

Albion  C June  21 

Albright  C June  13 

Alfred  U June  6 

Allegheny  C May  6 

Alma  C June  12 

Amer.  U May  29 

Amherst  C June  20 

Arkansas  C June  6 

Ark.-Cumberl'd  C. .  May  28 

Asbury  C June  ti 

Atlanta  U May  29 

Auburn  Theol.  S. .  .  May   9 

Austin  Col June  5 

Baker  U June  6 

Bald- Wallace  C...  .  June  14 

Barnard  C June  6 

Bates  C June  26 

Baylor  TJ June   6 

Beloit  C June  1 

Berea  C June  G 

Bethel  C June  7 

BonebrakeTlieol.  S.May   5 

Boston  U June   2 

Bowdoiu  O June  20 

Bridgewater  C .  .  .  .  May  30 
Brlgham  Young  C.  May  31 

Bryu  Mawr  C June  7 

Bucknell  U June  20 

Butler  C June  12 

Campion  C June  19 

Carleton  C June  13 

Carlisle   Indian 

Ind.  School May  24 

Carnegie  Inst,  of  T.  June  1  j 

Carroll  C June  8 

Carthage  C June  7 

Case  School  of  App. 

Science May  31 

Catawba  C May  23 

Catholic  U.,  Amer..  June  12 

CedarviUe  C June  8 

Central  C,  Iowa. . .  June  H 
Central  C,  Mo ....  June  13 
Cen.  Wesleyan  C. .  June  7 

Centre  C June  14 

Chicora    Col.,     for 

Women May  30 

Christian  Bro.  C. .  .  June  20 

Christian  U June   7 

Cltodel  Military  C.June  15 
Clark  C,  Mass. .  .  .  June  20 
Clarkson  C.  of  Tech.  June  7 

Coe  C Jime  14 

Col.  of  Charleston .  May  14 
Col.  City  of  N.  Y. .  June  20 

Col.  of  Hawaii June   4 

Clemson  Agr.  Col..  June  19 
Col.  of  |Holy  Cross.  June  20 
Col.  of  the  Pacific. .  May  22 
Col.  of  Puget  S'd.  .  June  17 
Col.  of  St.  Elizabeth  June  20 
Col.  of  Wooster. . .  .  June  14 
Colorado  Agr.  C  . . .  June  7 

Colorado  C June  13 

Col.  Sc.  of  Mines .  .  May  31 

Columbia  V June   5 

Ct.  Agr.  C lune  t2 

Cooper  C June  6 

Cooper  Union,  N.Y.  June 
CUJrnell  C June 


237 

1,323 

800 

332 


Mrs.  A.  .  .Martin, '93 
L.  J.  Kopke,  1880. 


412 

1,100 

533 

1,122 

2,109 

296 


4,570 
212 
111 


1,805 

289 

1,184 

2,855 

1,637 

2,193 

2,118 

1,554 

618 

270 

485 

9.641 

6,425 

573 

800 

1,533 

'  475 

475 

1,117 

COO 

1,.593 

223 

365 

1,444 
100 


A.  Snodgrass,  1882. 
Rev.W.F.Glenn,1860 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Young,'73 
Mrs.  M.G.Briggs, -61 
Charles  A.  Derr,  1895 
Mrs.  MaryPowell,'50 
2  of  Class  of  1852. 
8  of  Class  of  1891. 
Bert  C.  Long 
D.  E.  Barnard,  1846. 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  1876. 
Mrs.  S.  Coftman,  '93. 
T.  W.  Shannon,  1893. 
Lucy  Laney,  1873. 
Edward  Lord,  1846. 
W.  T.  HUl,  1858. 
2  of  Class  of  1866. 
Mrs.  R.B.  Walker,  "51 
7  of  Class  of  1893. 
Arthur  Given,  1867. 
Mrs.  L.  Willis,  1856. 
A.  W.  Curtis,  1853. 
G.  L.  Plgg,  1873. 
John  P.  Isaac,  189d. 
Ed.  H.  Caylor,  1S74. 

2  Of  Class  of  1870. 
Rev.W.C.  Pond,  1848 
D.  B.  Garber,  1886. 

3  of  Class  of  1887. 


J.  M.  Lyons,  1851. 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  1856 
Rev.  J.  Busch,  1884. 
Jas.  J.  Dow,  1874. 


2  of  Class  of  1857. 
J.  M.  Cromer,  1875. 


3  of  Class  of  1889. 


Cornell  U 

Jotner  U 

Creighton  U. 


June  27 
June  7 
June 


134  C.  C.  Morton,  1897. 
H.  F.  Bousquet,  1861 
431  2  of  Class  of  1861. 
710  John  H.  Frlck,  1870. 
4,179  George  Cowan,  1851 

647  2  of  Class  of  1892 
R.  E.  Semmes,  1875 
A.  B.  Chenoweth,'58 
1,028  Col.  As.  Coward,  1854 
458  Class  of  1905 
211  3  of  Class  of  1900 
650  S.  W.  Stookey,  1884 
578  Maj  H  E.Young,1851 
4,300  James  R.  Steers,  1853 

18  4  of  Class  of  1912. 
1.347  L.  A.  Sease 
1,756  Jos.  D.  Fallon,  1858. 
753  Mrs.  C.  D.  Brooke,'58 
L8034  of  Class  of  1893 

250  Class  of  1903 

2,285  John  C.  Miller,  1871. 

710  3  of  Class  of 

939  F.  Tuckerman,   1882 

841  2  of  Class  of  1883. 

27,000  R.  M.  Olyphant.  '42 

537  6  Of  Class  of  1883 

209  3  of  Class  of  1894 

3,000  4  of  Class  of  1864. 

1,914  Matthew  and  Mary 

Cavanagh,  1858. 

22,850 


Cumberland  U . .  . . 
Dakota  Wesley.  U 
Daniel  Baker  Col.. 

Dartmouth  C 

Davis  &  Elklns  C. . 

Davidson  C 

Decatur  C.&  Ind.Sc 

Delaware  C 

De  Paul  U 

Depauw  U 

Doane  C 

Drake  U 

Drew  Theol.  S .  . 

Drury  C 

Earlham  C 

Elmira  C 

Elon  C 

Emory  U 

Eureka  C 

Fairmount  C . . .  . 

Fargo  C 

Findlay  C 

Fisk  U 

Fordham  U 

Franklin  C 

Franklin  &  M..  . 

Franklin  C 

Friends  U 

Furman  U 

Gallaudet,  C 

Gen.  Theol.  Sem 
Georgetown  C.  Ky. 
GeorgetownU.  D.C. 
G.  Washington  U  . . 
George  Peabody  C. 

Geneva  C 

Gouchey  College. . 

Graceland  C 

Grand  Island  C. . . 

Grinnell  C 

Grove  City  C 

Guilford  C 

Gustavus  A.  C.  .  . . 

Ilamline  U 

Hampton  N.  &  A.  1 
Hampden-Sidney  C 

Hamilton  C 

Harvard  U 

Hastings  C 

Haverlord  C 

Hedding  C 

Heidelberg  U 

Highland  Park  C .  . 

Hillsdale  C 

Hendrix  C '  ■ 

Hiram  C 

Hiwassee  C 

Hobart  C 

Hope  C 

Howard  Payne  C . . 

Howard  U 

Hunter  C 

Illinois  C 

111.  State  Nor.  U. .  . 
111.  Woman's  C. . .  . 


June  6 
June  6 
June  6 
June  20 
June  13 
May  29 
June  12 
June  13 
June  15 
June  6 
June  20 
June   7 


1,950 


E.  D.  Harris.  1891. 
J.  Klnsler,  1891. 


June 
June  13 
June  6 
May  29 
June  13 
June  15 
June  5 
June  12 
June  13 
June  5 
June  13 
June  13 
June  14 
June  14 
June  6 
June  6 
June  20 
May  25 
June 


June 
June  12 
June  14 


June  1 
June  - 
June  13 
June  13 
May  28 
June 
June  - 
May  24 
June  13 
June  18 


111.  Wesley.  U . .  ■ 

Indiana  U 

Iowa  State  C.  of  A. 

&  M.  A ■.  .  . 

Iowa  Wesleyan. .  .  . 

Jackson  C 

Johns  Hopkins  U.  . 

Judson  C 

Juniata  C 

Kalamazoo  C 

Kan.  State  Agr.  C. 
Kan.  Wesley  U . . .  . 
Kentucky  Wesley. . 
Kenyon  C 


June  13 
June  15 
June  7 
June  13 
Aug. 
June 
May  21 
June  12 
May  15 
June  14 
June  20 
May  30 
June 
Juno  2 
June  12 
June  7 
June  6 

June  13 
June  13 

June 
Juno 
June  17 
June 
May  28 
June  14 
June  20 
June  21 
June 
May  .30 
June  17 


,370 
370 
151 

,900 
62 
,405 
385 
725 
,200 
,513 
495 
,654 
,600 
561 
319 
917 
402 

1,000 
308 
199 

i,067 

1,933 
748 

1,867 
960 
275 
598 
586 
,911 
,050 

1,780 
,918 
597 

450 
325 
10 
,000 
,550 
347 
,250 
915 
928 
,200 
,272 
,335 
187 
,270 
400 
829 

,518 
234 
923 
335 
,640 
493 
458 
500 
328 
942 
,862 
156 

080 

,329 

4,780 

1,058 

79 

3,497 

1,321 

1.423 

720 

2,964 

249 

308 

l,620l 


Nathan  Green,  1845. 
O.  K.   Murray,  1888. 
John  Meade,  1895. 
J.  W.  Barstow,  1846. 
2  of  Class  of  1910. 
•T.  H.  Hill,  1854. 

C.  F.  Record,  1905. 
P.  T.  Carlysle.  1854. 
M.  I.  Sheridan,  1899, 
J.S.Tarkington,1852, 

D.  E.  Tremble,  1877. 
J.  E.  Denton,  1882. 
S.  K.  Doollttle,  1869. 
4  of  Class  of  1875. 

E.  Test,  1863. 

2  of  Class  of  1859. 
C.  C.  Peel,  1890. 
P.  W.  White,  1844. 

E.  Dickenson,  1860. 
W.  Fleming,  1899. 
Donald  G.  Colp,  '96. 
J.  P.  Shelley,  1887. 
J.  D.  Burrus,  1875. 
A.  M.  O'Neill,  1849. 
Barnett  Wallace,  "60. 
P.  C.  Paugh,  1849. 
JohnH.  Aughey,  1852; 
4  of  Class  of  1901. 
J.  H.  Nash,  1856. 

3  of  Class  of  1869. 
N.  L.  Garfield,  1847. 
J.  D.  Clardy,  18.18. 

F.  M.  Gunnell,  184i 
F.  M.  Gunnell,  1846, 

E.  L.  Bloomstein,'77. 
J.  M.  Armour,  1852. 
Mrs.  W.  Knipp,  '92. 

F.  M.  Smith,  1898. 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Palne,1896. 
Rev.  E.G. Tade,  1858. 
S.  Dodds,  1881. 
J.  M.  Dixon,  '89 
J.  A.  Youngqoist,  '90- 
2  of  Class  of  1860. 
J.  P.  Weaver,  1871. 
Gen.  R.  A.  Pryor,  '46 
A.  L.  Rhodes,  1841. 
N.  E.  Soule,  1845. 
Judge  Hewitt,  1882. 
A.  M.   Limber,  1840. 
Mrs.  De  Groot.  1867.. 
N.  L.  Brewer,  1856. 
U.  S.  Parker,  1891. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Potter,  '56. 
Mrs.  L.  Basham,  '83. 
Mrs.Truesdell,  1869.. 
O.  Muller,  1859. 
Thomas  Hale,  1853. 
2  of  Class  of  1866. 
J.  D.Robnett,Jr.,1895 


G.  W.  Harlan,  1846. 
Mrs.  E.  Christian, '60 
Mrs.  A.  McE.  Grif- 
fith, 1852. 
P.  Warner,  1861. 
S.  C.  Parks,  1838. 

_.  W.  Noyes,  1872. 
W.  S.  Mayne.  1856. 
M.  B.  Patterson.'lL 


Mrs,  R.  Lee.  1847. 
G.M.Brumbaugh,'79. 
-.  R.  Palmer,  1851. 
3  of  Class  of  1867. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Mayo,'87 
B.  D.  Best,  1868. 
W.    G.  Le  Due.  1848 
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Tune 
June  27 
June  12 
AprU25 
June 
June  10 
Sept.  20 
June  11 
June  6 
Juno 
June  19 


King  C nvi6j'29 

Knox  C June  U 

Kno.wille  C June 

Lake  Erie  C June  20 

Lake  I'orest  C Juue  20 

Lafayette  C  • June  10 

Lander  G . .  . May  26 

Lawrence  C June  13 

Leander  Clavk  C. . .  june  14 
Lebanon  Valley  C.  June  13 

Lebanon  U Aug 

Lelaiid  Stanford,  Jr.  j^xae  17 

Lelilt'ti  U June  12 

Lincoln  U June 

Lombard  C. May  30 

Louisiana  C juno 

Louisiana  State  U..  june 
Loyola  C,  Md.  .  .  .  juhq  14 

Loyola  U.,  La June  15 

Macalester  C jung  13 

Manhattan  C June  18 

Marietta  C 

Maryville  C  Tenu 

Maaa.  Agr.  C 

Mass.  Inst,  't'ecli. . . 
McCormicliTheo.S 

McKendree  C 

MoMlnuville  G  . . . 
MeadvlUe  Tlieol.  S 
Meohanlcs'  lust.  .  . 

Mercer  U 

Miami  tf 

Mich.  Agr.  C 

Mioh.  C.  of  Mines. 

Middlebury  C 

MlUigan  C 

Mills  C 

MillsaPH  C 

Milton  C 

Monmouth  C 

Montana  State  C . . 
Moore'a  Hill  C .  . .  . 

Moravian  C 

Moravian  sem .... 

Mornlngside  C 

Mt.  Holyolie  C . . .  . 
Mt.  St  Mary's  C . . 

Mt.  Union  C 

Muhlenberg  C 

Municipal     U.     of 

Alcron 

Musldngum  C 

Neb.  Wealey.  U.  .  . 

Newberry  C 

New  Bruna .  Th.  S . 
New  Hampshire  C . 

New  York  tJ 

N.  Dak.  Agr.  C... . 

N'Wn  C.,  Ill 

Northwestern  U .  .  . 

Norwich  U 

Oberlln  C June  13 

OccidenlAl  C June  5 

Ohio  State  U June  5 

Ohio  Wesley.  U...  .  June  13 
Ohio  Univ..  Ohio. .  June  20 
Oltla.  A.  &  M.  C. . .  May  31 

Olivet  C June  20 

Oregon  State  Agr.  C.  June  B 

Oriental  U June 

Oskaloosa  C June  12 

Ottawa  U June  6 

Otterbein  U June  14 

Ouachita  C May  30 

PaclMc  U June  13 

Paine  C June  5 

Parker  C May  31 

Payne  University 

PennC lune  8 

Pennsylvania  C. . . .  June  13 

Penn.  Mil.  G Uine2i 

Penn,  State  G 'une  13 

Philander  Smith  G .  June  6 
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June  20 
June  12 
May  16 
May  30 
June  13 
June  14 
June  6 
June  6 
June  6 
June  B 
June  13 
June  13 
June  19 
June  20 
June  14 
June  20 
Juue  14 
June  6 
June  6 
May  17 
June  13 
June  6 
June  12 
June  6 
June  13 


179 

'-E 

584 

674 

3,600 

388 

1,211 

617 

586 

5.700 

6,435 

2,703 

1,684 

ti03 

43 

1,218 

350 

204 

413 

983 

1,243 

833 

1.400 

6,394 

2,618 

877 

239 

433 

1,630 


Earliest  Graduates 

Living  and  Year  of 

Graduation. 


Rev.  J.  C.  Gowan.'VO. 
iVIrs.  A.  Sanderson, '51 
Tvirs.  T-  Johnson,  1879 . 
Mrs.  ShCntleft,  I860. 
T.  W.  Chapman,  1879. 
J.  H.  Neighbour,  '48. 
"  ot  Glass  of  1872. 
Rev.  H.Colman,  1857, 
E.  N.Steele.  1864. 
Mis.  Reitzel,  1870. 


Class  of  1892. 
VV.  J.  Kerr,  1870. 
H.  Brown,  1807. 
r.  W.  McNeeley,  '56. 
2  of  Class  of  1906. 
Chas.  F.  Buck,  1870. 
Ed.  MilhoUand,  1854. 


1,976 

2,950 
790 

2,172 
260 
914 
576 
411 

1,654 
267 
488 
600 


4,100 

2.100 

1,039 

844 

532 

950 

750 

576 

1,200 

886 

24,064 

541 

596 

16,653 

872 

6,375 

419 

7,202 

5,100 

1,918 

795 

1,039 

980 

1,200 

591 

1,200 

1.301 

290 

435 

447 


G.  L. 
Mrs. 
B. 
Mra. 


600 
1,242 

590 
3,386 

431 


S.  M.  Kirkwood,  1889 
J.  P.  McClancy,  '66 
C.  H.  Goddard,  1843. 
L.  L.  Stanford,   1854. 


COLLEOES. 

Table  Two 


Class  of  1868. 

P  Shields 

J.  H.  Robercs,  1848 
J.  H.  Smith,  1884. 
G.  G.  \Vithtngton,'54 
C.  W.  Fertlg,  1891. 
2  of  Class  of  1848. 
C.  Stewart,  1817. 
A.  F.  Allen,  1861. 
Several  of  Class  1888 
P.  J.  H.  Myers,  1847 
2  of  Class  of  18S2. 
Mrs.  M.  Vincent,  '66 

2  of  Class  of  1895. 
L.  Dow  Harvey,'72 
M.  F.  Thompson,  '56 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Peck,  1896. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Wood,'60 

Relnke,  1853. 

E.  B.  Stork,  '27 

Trimble,  1894. 

Sarah  Lane,  '45 
Rt.  Rev.  Chatard,'53 
S.  F.  De  Ford,  1858 

3  of  Glass  ot  1868. 

3  of  Class  of  1873. 
W.  G.  Waddle,  1855. 

4  of  Class  of  1890. 
J.  E.  Houseal,  1869. 
J.  S.  Toralmon,  1855 
W.  P.  Ballard,  1871. 
L.  B.  Reed,  1843. 
Robert  B.  Reed,  1915 
2  of  Class  of  1866. 

H.  M.  Kidder,  1859 
S.  M.  Preston,  1846. 
R.  A.  West,  1843. 
Mrs.  F.  R  Baer,'93. 
Dr.  A.Townsheud,'78 
S.  W.  Williams,  1848 
Wm.H.  Young.  1853 
2  of  Class  of  1896. 
Mrs.  S.  WllUams,  '63 
J.  Currin,  1870. 
Rev.  G.  Rlegel.  1907 


Alice  Boomer,  1888 
Mrs.  B,R.  Hanby.'57 
4  ot  CKlas  of  1888. 
G.  H.  Durham.  1866 
J.  W.  Gilbert.  1886. 
Mrs.  M.  Haight,  1892. 
H.  D.  Davidson,  '93. 
John  iVlUlams. 
\V.  F.  Eyster,  1839. 
R.  K.  Carter,  1867. 
J.  N.  BanliS,  1361. 
a.  C.  Childreaa,  1888, 
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Pomona  C,  Calif . .  June  17 

Pratt  Inst June  18 

PreBb.Theol.S.,Ky .  May 
Princeton  Theol.  S..  May 

Princeton  U June  19 

Pritchett  C June 

Proseminar  C June  18 

Purdue  U June  12 

Radclifle  C June  20 

Randolph  Macon  C.June  9 
R'd.-M'con,  W.  .  .  .  June  4 
RenaTr  Poly.  Inst.  June  12 
Rhode  Isl.  State  C  June  21 

Rice  Inst June  11 

Richmond  C June  6 

Rio  Grande  C June  21 

RIpon  C May  31 

Roanoke  C June  13 

Rochestei-  Theol.  S.  May 

Rockf ord  C June  12 

Rook  Hill  C June  15 

Rollins  C J[une   6 

Rutgers  C June  11 

San  Francisco  T.  S.  April 26 

Shaw  U May 

Sliorter  C May  29 

Simmons  C, Boston  June  12 

Smith  C June  19 

Southern  Female  C.  Muy  21 
Southern  U.,  Ala. . .  June   4 

S.  Dak.  State  C June  5 

Southwestern  C.  .  .  June 
Southw'n  Pres.  U 

Southwestern  U June  18 

Spring  Hill  G . 
St.  Charles's  C.,Md. 
St.  Ignatius  C . 
St.  John's,  Md 
St.  John's  C,  Wash. 
St.  Lawrence  U .   . . 

St.  Louis  U 

St.  Mary's  C,  Gal, 
St.  Mary's  C.  Kan. 
St.  Mary's  C,  Ky.. 
St.  Mary's  C,  Ohio. 

St.  Olaf  C 

State  C.  of  Wash .  . 
State  C.  for  Teach. 
State  U.  of  Iowa..  . 
State  U.  of  Mont . . 
Stevens  Inst.  Tech. 
Suoml  C.  &  Theol.  S. 
Susquehanna  U . . . . 

Swarthmore  C 

Syracuse  U 

Tabor  C 

Talladega  C 

Tarklo  C 

Taylor  U 

Teachei-s'  C.  of  Ind. 

Temple  U 

Throop  C.  ol  Tech.  June  15 

Toledo  U June  11 

Transylvania  C June  13 

Trinity  C,  Ct June  21 

Trinity  U June  6 

Trinity  C.  N.  C. . .  June   5 

Tufts  C June  17 

Tulane  Univ June  6 

TuscuJum  C May  31 

Tuskegee  Inst May  30 

Union  Christian  C .  June  6 
Union  C,  Neb.  . .  .  May  21 
Union  U..  Tenn,  .  .  June   6 

Union  C,  N.  Y Juue  13 

Union  Theol.  S.  .  .  May  15 
Union  Theol.  S..Va.  May  9 
U.  of  Alabama.  .  .  .  Jun.1-3 

O.  of  Arizona May  29 

U.  ot  Arkansas.  .  .  .  June  12 

U.  of  Buffalo June 

U.  of  California May  16 

U.  of  Chicago June  12 

U.  of  Cincinnati . .    June  16 


June  20 
June  21 
June  19 
June  10 
June  13 
June  21 
May  31 

June  12 
June  14 
June  2 
June  14 
June  18 
June  13 
June  7 
June  4 
May  31 
June  14 
June  11 
June  13 
June  13 
May  SI 
June  12 
June  13 
June  20 


860 

10,0/5 

700 

6,233 

13.194 

400 

872 

5,731 

1,619 

861 

730 

2,368 

313 

88 

1,045 

101 

727 

771 

1,286 

854 

134 

72 

2,843 

190 

1,175 

460 

1.249 

6,610 

1,100 

546 

805 

344 

384 

980 

1,695 

1,600 

113 

907 


Class  of  1894 


Earliest  Graduates 

Living  and  Year  ol 

Graduation. 


2,444 
5,677 
1,053 


3,565 

1,710 

452 

"  4.816 

8,227 

'2,505 
328 
555 

'5,869 

4,006 

U713 

2,000 

233 

1,375 

5,507 

12,817 

10,808 


H.  Clark,  1857. 
Rev.  K.  Wight,  1848. 

3  of  Class  of  1846. 
Mrs.J.Farrlngton,'68. 
J.  H.  Dlnkmeler,  '72. 
C   J.  Bonrer,  1876. 

4  of  Class  ol  1883. 
James  E.  Sebrell,  "53. 
2  of  Class  of  1896. 
John  R.  Powell,  '46 

W.  Buriingame.'M 
Class  of  1916 
Rev.  D.  W.  Gwin,'B9 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Bowies.'SS 
Miss  L.  Adams,  1867. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  1856. 
J.  D.  Merrell.  1856. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Moore,  '54. 
T.  A.  Whelan,  1872. 
C.  L.  Guild,  1S90. 
2  of  Class  of  1851. 
J.  L.  Drum.  1874. 


Mary  Darllngton,'75. 


Mrs.  E.  Brown.  1879. 
Mrs.  J.Tichenor,1845. 
Joaeph  Atkinson,  '61. 
M.  A.  Sayler,  1886. 
A.  J.  Graham,  1889, 


B.  D.  Dashlel,  1876. 
D.  Bienveun,  1854. 
Cardinal  Glbljons.'ST 
R.  E.  Fisher,  1894. 
W.  H.'Hoplilus,  1858. 


!,373  A.  B.  Hervey,  1861. 
5,408  J.  J.  Broderlck,  1862 

922  J.  A.  Graves,  1872. 

822  John  F.  Conroy,  1886 
R.  N.  Washe;i,  18B3. 
5,137  Dr.  G.Huebelen,  '54. 

608  C.  J.  Rollefsoii,  1890. 
1,451  All  1st  Class. 
6,157  Mrs.  S.  R.  Page,  "45. 
9,500  D.  E.  Smith,  1858. 

403  Mr3.E.R.Glenuey,'98 
1,997  J.  Henderson,  1873. 

239  S.  llmoner.  1901. 
1,000  Geo.  W.  Marsh,  1862. 
1,605  5  of  Class  ot  1873 
9,508  M.  C.  Dean,  1857. 

303  6  ol  Class  ot  1870. 

516  Rev.  T.  Benson,  1878. 

456  Wm.  R.  Llttel,  1887 


Mrs.  S.  J.  Lewis,  1884. 
T.  T.  Myers,  1894.  v. , 
Rev.  G.  F.  Doty,  1898 


W.  D.  Pickett,  1843. 
J.  T.  Huntington,  '50 
J.  S.  Groves,  1871. 
J.  C.  Laprade,  1859. 
H.  Hersey,  1857. 
P.  N.   Cilley,  1848. 
Dr.  S.  W.  Butler,  1848. 
J.  T.  Hollis,  1885. 
Rev.  T.  C.  Smith,'68. 
H.  A.  Owen,  1894. 
C.  H.  Harris,  1852. 
Rev.  J.  Miller,  1S43. 
Rev.  W.  Porter,  1843. 
W.  T.  Price,  1857. 


M.  A.  Gould.  1895 
W.J.Waggener,1876. 


J.  A.  Daly,  1864. 


F.  G.  McFarlana.T? 


The  Volunteers  of  America. 
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Earliest  Graduates 

Living  and  Year  ol 

Graduation. 


Colleges. 
TABLE  Two. 
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Earliest  Graduates 

Living  and  Year  of 

Graduation. 


t7.  of  Colorado.  .  . 

V.  of  Denver 

»J.  of  Detroit 

V.  ot  Florida 

V.  ot Idaho 

U.  of  lUiiioia 

V.  of  Georgia.  .  .  . 

U.  oE  Kansas 

V.  ol  Kentuolty. . . 

U.  of  Louisville  . . 

U.  oC  Maine 

U  of  Maryland, . . 

U.  of  Michigan ... 

U.  of  Minnesota..  , 

U.  of  Mlasissippl. .  . 

U.  of  Missouri  . , . . 

U.  of  Nooraslia . . .  . 

U.  of  Nevada 

U.  of  N.  Carolina. 

U  of  N.  Dak 

U.  of  OUlalwma.  .  . 

U.  ot  <  )regon 

U.  of  Pennovlvania 
U.  of  Pittsburgh  . . 
U.  ol  Forlo  ilioo. .  . 
U.  of  Rochester. . .  . 
U.  of  S.  California. , 
U.  of  8.  Carolina. . . 
U.  of  8.  Dalsota.  .  . 
IT.  Oi  8.  Minnesota. 
tJ.  Of  Santa  Clara. . 

U.  of  Texas 

U.  of  The  South . .  . 

U.  of  Utah 

U.  01  VivKlula 

TJ.  of  Vermont .  .  .  . 
v.  of  Washington... 
U.  of  WlsOonsin.  .  . 

U.  of  Wyoming 

V.  8.  Mil.  Acad.  .  . 
V.  8.  Naval  Acad... 

Upsala  C 

Urslnus  C 

Utah  Aer.  C 

Valparaiso  U .....  . 


June 
June 
Juno 
June 
June  0 
June  12 
Jiuie  20 
June 
June 
June 
June  12 
June  1 
June  2( 
Juno  U 
May  29 
Juno 
June  13 
May  22 
Juno 
June  20 
Juno 
Juno 
June  20 
June  12 
June  IJ 
Juno  26 
June  7 
June  13 
June  12 
June  7 
May  23 
JuneU 
Juno  12 
June  6 
Juno  13 
June  27 
June  17 
June  26 
June  13 
June  12 
June 
May  30 
June  6 
June  5 
Aug.  16 


2,861 
3,163 

m 

306 
618 
1-1,847 
4,000 
6,249 
1,076 
20.000 
3,200 


O.  E.  Jackson,  1882. 
John  Ktipp,  1884. 
6  of  Class  of  1883. 
14  of  Class  of  1906. 
3  of  Class  of  1896. 
10  Ol  Class 


35,514 
11,300 
2,600 
7.000 
C,007 
642 
6,760 
1,247 
1,212 
2,6!9 


L.  D.  L.  Tosh,  1873. 
W.  B.  Munson,  1869 


335 
13.011 
1,(14 
3,286 
1,078 
1,472 

670 
5,889 

946 


6,000 

3,187 

13,011 


5,601 

4,650 

239 

597 

600 

16,200 


E.  J.  Haskell,  1872. 
J.  Krozer,  1848. 
T.  R.  Palmer,  1847. 
H.M.  Williamson, '73 


John  S.  Clarkson.MO 
"  ol  Class  of  1873. 
F.  H.  NorcrosB.  1891 
F.  T.  Bryan,  1842. 
7  of  Class  of  1889. 

2  of  Class  ot  1896. 

3  of  Class  of  1878. 
Richard  S.  Brock.MS 


P.  Zuazaga,  1903, 
J.  D.  Merrell,  1854. 
3  ol  Class  ol  1684. 
Dr.  A.  Fuller,  1844. 


J.  M.  Burnett,  1858. 
a.  C.  Red,  1885. 
3  of  Class  of  1874. 


Rev.G.  G.Rice,  1845 
Mrs.  C.  Wilt,  1876. 

W.  Slaughter,  1858. 
3  of  Class  ol  1891. 
F.  T.  Bryan,  1846. 
J.  H.  Upahur.  1847, 
2  of  Class  ol  1894. 


John  T.  Calne,  Jr.,'94 
Dr.  C.  I.  Ingerson,  75. 


Vanderbllt  U 

vassar  C 

Va.  Clu-istian  C.  .  . 
Virginia  Mil.  Inst.. 
Virginia  Poly.  Inst 

Wabash  C 

Wake  Forest  C.  .  . 

Washburn  C 

Wash.  <fe  Jeff.  C.  .  . 
Wnshington  C.,Md. 
Washington,  Mo. .  . 
Wash.  &  Lee  Univ. 
Waynesburg  C.  .  .  . 

Wellcsley  C 

Wells  C 

Wealoyan  F.  C.  .  .  . 
Wesleyan  U.,  Ct. . . 
Western     Col.     lor 

Women 

Western  Md.  C 

Western  Reserve  U. 
We.st'nThoo.  S.,Pa. 
West  Virginia  U . .  . 
W.  Va.  V.'esloy.  C. . 
Westminster  Col  . . 
Westminster  C,  Pa. 

Whcaton  C,  111 

Wheaton  C,  Mass. 

Whitman  C 

Wlilttier  C 

Whitworth  C 

Wilberforce  U 

Wiley  U 

Willamette  U 

William  &  M.^ry  C. 

Williams  C 

Wm.  S.  Woods  C .  . 

Wilson  Col 

Wlnthrop  N.  I.  C. 

Wittenberg  C 

Woff ord  C 

Woman's  C.  ol  Due 

West 

Worcester  Poly.  I 
Yale  U 


June  13 
June  12 
May  30 
June  20 
June  13 


May  25 
June 
Juno  19 
June  18 
June  13 
June  13 
June  2C 
June  19 
June  18 
May  28 
June  17 

June  13 
June  12 
June  13 
.May  9 
June  14 
June  6 
May  22 
June  12 
June  13 
June  20 
June  19 
June  6 
Juae  14 
Ji^oe  21 


June  13 
June  14 
June  24 
May  31 
June  12 
June  5 
June  6 
June  4 

June 
June  14 
June  20 


7,500 
5,050 
131 
2,400 
900 
1.615 


H.  W.  Morgan,  1876. 


Mrs.  J.  Helsabeck,'04. 
O.  M.  Knight,  1842. 


J.    Cowan,  1842. 


1,035 

4,619 

538 


J.  B.  Blllard,  1870. 


F.  S.  Lockerman,  'BO 


2,227 
925 

1,609 
656 

2,577 

3,370 

1.002 
1,032 

i',m 

1,425 
1,000 


B.W.  Crawford,  1853. 


Miss  J.  Daggett. 


A.  B.  Hyde,  1R46. 

Mrs.  D.  Claik,  1857 
W.  S.  Crou.se,  1871. 
G.  L.  Starr,  1856. 
Silas  Hazlett,  1851. 
4  of  Class  of  1872. 
3  of  Class  of  1891. 


1,800 
527 
677 
371 
108 
114 

1,000 
320 
501 

9.000 

5,871 


T.  H.  Hanna,  1856. 

3  ot  Class  of  i860. 
Mrs.  B.R.Almy,  1843. 
G.  P.  Anderson,  1886. 

4  of  Class  ol  1904. 

F.  W.  Whitworth,  '96 
Dr.  T.H.  Jackson, "70. 
H.  B.  Pemberton.'SS. 
3  ol  Class  of  1863. 


Prof.  W.  Porter,  1839. 
Mrs.  J.  Richards,'94. 


1,685 
1,690 
1,125 

1,009 

1,841 

30,164 


W.  H.  Wynn,  1851. 
Samuel  Weber,  1896. 

Mrs.  L.Y.NevlUe,'61 
H.  P.  Armsby,  1871. 
Wm.  F.  Boies.  1844. 


THE    VOLUNTEERS    OF    AMERICA. 

The  Volunteers  of  America  is  a  philanthropic,  social,  and  Christian  movement.  It  was  inaugurated 
In  March,  1896.  It  was  Incorporated  on  November  6,  1896,  under  the  Membership  Act  of  the  state  oi 
New  York.  It  is  organized  in  military  style,  having  as  its  model  the  United  States  Army,  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  military  discipline  and  methods  of  work  it  possesses  a  thoroughly  democratic  form  or  Bovern- 
ment.  Its  Constitution  and  by-laws  are  framed  by  a  Grand  Field  Council,  which  represents  the  minor 
councils  ot  officers  throughout  the  country  annually.  Though  only  twenty-one;'yearH  old,  the  vo'^ntj^ 
have  representatives  and  branches  pi  their  benevolent  cause  m  almost  all  the  prluoipai  cities  oi  ine  umiea 

The  Volunteers  have  some  57  principal  homes  and  institutions  of  benevolence,  many  of  which  are 
Volunteer  property,  and  are  open  lor  poor  and  deserving  people  In  different  sections  of  the  country  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  commissioned  workers  in  their  visitation  called  Upon  and  aided,  In  one  form  or  an- 
other, no  less  than  61,985  families.  This  was  prlmarllv  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  •'^•.Sf. ''i"''^-  i°,,J?S 
aiffervint  permanent  philanthropic  homeu  and  institutions  no  less  than  231,819  tree  lodgings  have  been 
given,  and  564,459  have  been  paid  tor  bv  work  and  other  means,  while  752,601  tree  meals  were  given,  and 
372.758  meals  were  distributed  to  persons  who  paid  lor  them,  many  doing  so  oV  work. 

Tho  Volunteer  Hospital,  a  separate  corporation-,  is  located  at  Beekman  and  Water  ot'efta  „^,®,\?  i„9^ 
City,  near  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  There  have  been  during  the  past  year  2,898  ambulance  calte,  if ^lo"  oays 
treatment  given  to  patients  in  the  surgical  and  medical  wards,  in  the  dispensary  department,     iz.oss  new 

cases  treated,  and  21,809  old  cases  treated.  r>n  unn  ^^,v<h«r,j  cinm  it<j  innjicriiri). 

The  Volunteer  Prisoners'  League  has  enrolled  upward  ot  some  90.000  mei^bers  since  Its  naugur^ 
tlon.  It  has  leagues  in  thirty  State  prisons,  and  over  70  per  cent,  of  those  having  left  the  prisons  are. 
through  their  Hope  Halls,  living  reformed  and  honest  Uves.  Through  the  FrMhAfr  branch  of  the  work 
thousluds  of  mothers  ond  children  have  been  taken  from  crowded  cities  tor  a  Change  in  the  open  air  amid 
tills  and  lakes,  rivers  and  dales.  From  the  regimental  reports  ot  Volunteer  centriM.  It  1^3  careiuuyca^^ 
lated  that  898,469  persons  were  gathered  to  their  hidoor  services,  while  1.847.157  Persons  were  llstenere  in 
God's  natural  cathedral,  their  open-air  stands.    By  these  services  7,652  were  led  to  promise  that  they  wouia 

'^•^  in  "addition  to  the  Volunteer  readins  rooms,  thousands  of  copies  of  Christian  UtcratiKe  are  c^culatcd 
Id  the  State  prisons,  jails,  hospitals,  soldiers'  homes,  and  children's  homes,  in  connect  on  with  the  voim 
tcers  there  are  also  sewing  classes,  hospital  nursing,  temporary  financial  rel  ct  aepaUments  iresn  aor 
camps.  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners,  and  many  otho>  worthy  undertakngs  The  headq^^ 
ol  ThS  Volunteers  of  America  is  at  34  West  Twenty-eighth  Street  New  York  City.  The  principal  OtflC^ 
are  General  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth.  Presidents:  General.  Edward  Fielding.  Vice-Presld^t.Coloi^ 
Walter  J.  Crafts,  Treasurer,  ahd  Coiohel  James  W.  Merrill.  National  Secretary  (The  above  statement  waa 
prepared  by  General  BaiUnston  Booth.) 
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College  Colors. 


jjit^Vib'i  Co].,  i>rowu-gold. 
Adfiau,  c:Miary-black. 
Agnes  Scott  Col.,  white-royal  purple 
A^ri,    &   Mech.   Col.    (Tex.),    red 

ivlilte. 
Alabama  Poly.  Inst.,  orange-blue. 
Albany  Col.  (Ore.),  orange-black. 
Albion  Col.,  pink-green. 
Albright  Col.,  cardinal  red-white. 
Alcorn  A.  M.  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Alfred  Univ.,  purple-old  gold. 
Allegheny  Col.,  blue-gold. 
Alma  Col.,  maroon-cream. 
American  Univ.,  red-whlte-blue. 
Amherst  Col.,  purple-white. 
Ark.  Cumberland  Col.,  blue-gold. 
Atlanta  Univ.,  gray-crimson. 
Auburn  Theol.  Sem'y.,  Presbyterian 

blue-ecclesiastical  red. 
Baker  Univ..  orange. 
Baldwin-Wallace  Col.,  gold-brown. 
Bellevue  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Barnard  Col.,  light  blue-white. 
Bates  Col.,  garnet. 
Baylor  Univ.,  green-gold. 
Beloit  Col.,  gold. 
Benedict  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Berea  Col.,  blue-white 
Bethany  Col.  (VV.  Va.),  white-green. 
Bethany  (Kan.),  yellow-blue. 
Bethel  Col.,  gray-maroon. 
Blackburn  Col.,  black-old  rose. 
Bonebrake  Theol.  S.,  navy  blue-gray 
Boston  Univ.,  red-white. 
Bowdoln  Col.,  white. 
Bowdon  Col.,  red-black. 
Brldgewater  Col.,  crimson-gold. 
Bryn  Mawr  Col.,  yellow-white. 
Bucknell  Univ.,  orange-blue. 
Butler  Col.,  Yale  blue-white. 
Brigham  Young  Col.,  crimson-gold. 
Campion  Col.,  crimson-black. 
Canisius  Col.,  old  gold-blue. 
Carleton  Col.,  maize-Yale  blue. 
Carlisle  Indian  Scliool,  red-gold. 
Carnegie  Inst.,  tartan  plaid. 
Carroll  Col.,  orange-white. 
Carthage  Col.,  crimson. 
Case  Sch.  Science,  seal  brown-white. 
Catawba  Col.,  white-blue. 
Cathedral  Col.,  maroon-white. 
Cath.  Univ.  of  America,  black-red. 
Cedarville  Col.,  orange-blue. 
Central  Col    (Iowa),  red-white. 
Central. Col.  (Mo.) , Nile  green-black. 
Central  Wesl.  C,  navy  blue-white. 
Centre  Col.  of  Ky.,  gold-white. 
Christian  Bros.  Col., purple-old  gold. 
Christian  Univ.,  dark  blue-white. 
Citadel  Mil.  Col.,  blue-white. 
•  Clark  Col.,  crimson-white. 
Clark  Univ..  crimson-olack. 
ClarkU.  (Mass.),  em'ldgreen-white. 
Clarkson  C.  of  Tech.,  old  gold-green. 
Clemson  Agri.  Col.,  purple-orange. 
Coe  Col.,  crimson-gold. 
Col.  of  Charleston,  maroon-white. 
Col.  of  New  Rochelle,  blue-white. 
Col.  City  of  New  York,  lavender- 
Col,  of  St.  Elizabeth,  blue-gold. 
Col.  of  the  Paciflo,  purple-gold. 
Col.  of  Wooster,  black-gold. 
Colorado  Agri.  Col.,  greea-gold. 
Colorado  Col.,  black-gold. 
Columbia  Univ.,  light  blue-white. 
Concordia  Col.,  red-white. 
Connecticut  Agri.  Col.,  blue-white. 
Conn.  Col.VVomeu,  dark  blue-white. 
Cooper  Col.,  red-blue. 
Cornell  Col.,  purple-white. 
Cornell  Univ.,  carnelian-white. 
Cotner  Univ.,  dark  blue-white. 
Creighton  Univ.,  blue-white. 
Dakota  Wesley.  Univ.,  blue-white. 
Dartmouth  Col.,  Dartmouth  green. 
Davidson  Col.,  red-black. 
Decatur  Col.,  blue-white. 
DeBauce  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Delaware  Ool.,  old  gold-blue. 
Denison  Univ.,  Denlaon  red. 


COLLEGE    COLORS. 

De  Paul  Univ.,  red-blue. 
DePauw  Univ.,  black-gold 
Des  Moines  Col.,  orange-black. 
Dickinson  Col.,  red-white. 
Doane  Col.,  orange-black. 
Drake  Univ.,  blue-white. 
Drury  Col.,  scarlet-gray. 
Earlham  Col.,  yellow-cream. 
Eastern  Col.,  red-white. 
Elizabeth  Col.,  old  gold-yellow. 
Elmlra  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Elon  Co).,  maroon-old  gold. 
Emory  Univ.,  blue-gold. 
Eureka  Col.,  maroon-gold. 
Fairm't  C,  sunflower  yellow-black. 
Fargo  Col.,  blue-gold. 
Fisk  Univ.,  navy  blue-gold. 
Florida  State  Col.,  garnet-gold. 
Fordham  Univ.,  maroon. 
Franklin  Col.  (Ind.),  gold-blue. 
Franklin  Col.  (Ohio),  red-blue. 
Franklin  &  Marshall  C,  blue-white. 
Furman  Univ.,  purple-white. 
Gallaudet  Col.,  buS-blue. 
Georgetown C.  (Ky.),  orange-black. 
Georgetown  U.  'D.  C),  blue-gray 
George  Washington  Univ., buff-blue. 
Georgia  Sch.  Tech.,  old  gold-white. 
Graceland  Col.  (la.),  old  gold-blue. 
Grand  Island  Col.,  orange-blue. 
Greenville  Col.,  orange-black. 
Grinnell  Col.,  scarlet-black. 
Grove  City  Col.,  crimson. 
Guilford  Col.,  crimson-gray. 
Gustavus.Adolph.  Col.,  ebony-gold 
Hamilton  Col.,  blue-buff. 
Hamline,  red-gray 
Hampden-Sidney  Col.,  garnet-gray 
Hampton  N.  Agri,,  navy  blue-white. 
Hanover  Col.,  red-blue 
Hartshorn  Mem.  Col.,  blue-white. 
Harvard  Univ.,  crimson. 
Hastings  Col.,  crimson-white. 
Haverford  Col.   scarlet- black. 
Hedding  Col.,  orange-blue 
Heidelberg  Univ.,  red-orange-black 
Henderson  Brown  Col.,  red-gray. 
Hendrix  Col.,  orange-black 
Highland  Pk  C,  royal  purple-white. 
Hillsdale  Col.,  ultramarine-blue. 
Hiram  Col.,  sky  blue-cherry  red. 
Hiwassee  Col.,  maroon-old  gold 
Hobart  Col.,  orauge-royal  purple. 
Hope  Col.,  orange-blue. 
Howard  Col.,  crimson-blue. 
How'd  Payne  C.navy  blue-old  gold 
Howard  Univ.,  blue-white. 
Hunter  Col.,  lavender-white. 
Huron  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Illinois  Col..  Yale  blue-white. 
Illinois  State  Nor  Univ.,  red-white. 
Illinois  Wesley.U.. Olive  green-white. 
Indiana  Univ.,  crimson-cream. 
Iowa  State  Col.,  cardinal-gold. 
Iowa  Wesley.  Univ  ,  white-purpIe. 
Jamestown  Col.,  yellow-red 
John  B.  Stetson  Univ.  green-white. 
Johns  Hopkins  U.  black-old  gola. 
Juniata  Col.,  blue-gold. 
Kalamazoo  Col.,  orange-black. 
Kansas  City  Univ.   purple-gold. 
Kansas  Wesley.U.,  purple-old  gold. 
Kenyon  Col.,  mauve  purple. 
King  Col.,  red-blue 
Knox  Col.,  purple-old  gold. 
Knoxvjlle  Col.,  garnet-blue. 
Lafayette  Col.  (Pa.),  maroon-white. 
Lake  Forest  Col.,  ruby  red-black. 
Lander  Col.,  dark  blue-gold. 
La  Salle  Col.,  blue-gold. 
Lawrence  Col.,  blue-white. 
Leander  Clark  Col.,  cardinal-white. 
Lebanon  Univ.,  blue-gray. 
Lehigh  Univ.,  brown-white. 
Leiand  Stanford.  Jr.,  U.,  cardinal. 
Lincoln  Col.,  royal  purple-white. 
Lincoln  Mem  1  Univ.,  blue-gray. 
Lombard  Col.,  olive-gold. 
Louisiana  Col.,  orange-blue. 
Louisiana  State,  old  gold-purple. 
Loyola  U.  (La.),  maroon-old  gold.  I 


Loyola  Univ..  gold-blue. 

Macalc^ter  C.  orange-peacock  blue. 

Manhattan  Col .  green-white. 

Marietta  Col.,  navy  blue-white. 

Marquette  Univ.,  blue-gold 

Maryland  Agri    Col.,  black-orange, 

MaryviUe  Col.,  orange-garnet. 

Mass.  Agri.  Col.,  maroon-white. 

Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  cardinal-gray. 

McCormlck  Theol.  S..  blue-white 

McKendree  Col  ,  purple. 

McMinnville  Col.,  cardinal-purple. 

Mechanics  Inst.,  blue-gray. 

Mercer  Univ.,  orange-black. 

Meredith  Col ,  maroon-white. 

Miami  Univ.,  crim.son-white. 

Michigan  Agri.  Col.,  green-white,    i 

Mich.  Col.  of  Mines,  gold-silver. 

Midland  Col.,  orange-black  ' 

Middlebury  Col.,  Yale  blue-white. 

Milligan  Col.,  orange-black. 

Mills  Col.,  white-blue. 

Milton  Univ.,  chocolate-corn. 

Millsaps  Col.,  royal  purple-white. 

Monmouth  Col.,  red-white. 

Montana  State  Col.,  blue-gold. 

Montana  Wes   Col.,  crimson. 

Moores  Hill  Col ,  purple-white 

Moravian  C.  &  Theol  S    blue-gray. 

Moravian  S.&C.forW.,  purple-gold. 

Morgan  Col.,  orange-navy  blue. 

Morningside  Col.,  maroon-white. 

Mt.  Angel  Col  .  white  old  gold. 

Mount  Holyoke  Col.,  light  blue. 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  C,  pale  blue-white. 

Mount  Union  Col.,  royal  purple. 

Muskingum  Col  .  black-magenta. 

Mun.U. of  Akron, navy  blue-old  gold, 

Nebraska  Wes.  V..  yellow-brown. 

Newberry  Col ,  scarlot-silver  gray. 

N.  H.  C.  A.  &  M.,  blue-white. 

New  Orleans  Univ..  tan-blue. 

New  York  Univ  ,  violet. 

N   C.  Col.,  A   &  M.,  red-white. 

N.  C.  St.  N.  &  I  Col.,  gold-white. 

Niagara  Univ.,  purple-white 

North  Dakota  Agri.,  green -yellow. 
Northern  111.  Univ    light  blue.        , 
North-Wesiern   (III  ),  red-white.    I 
Norwich  Univ.,  maroon-old  gold,     i 
Oberlln  Col.,  criinson-KOld 
Occidental  Col.,  orange-black. 
Ohio  Nor.  Univ.,  oiauge-black. 
Ohio  State  Univ.,  scarlet-gray. 
Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  red-black. 
Ohio  Univ.,  olive  green-white. 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  C  orauge-blaclfc 
Olivet  Col.,  crimson-white 
Oregon  State  Agri.  C,  orange.  -| 

Oriental  Univ.,  mandarin -azure. 
Oskaloosa  Col.,  purple-white. 
Ottawa  Univ  ,  wheat  yellow. 
Otterbeln  Univ..  cardinal-tan. 
Ouachita  Col., royal  purple-old  gold. 
Pacific  Univ.,  red-blaoK. 
Paine  Col.,  purple-white. 
Park  Col  ,  canary-wine. 
Parker  Col  ,  purple.  ,  „  i 

Parsons  Col.,  old  rose-olive  greeilj 
Penn  Col.,  old  gold-navy  blue.        i 
Penna,  Col.,  orange-blue. 
Payne  Univ.,  purple-gold.  ,  ; 

Penna.  Col.  for  W  .  purple-white. 
Penna.  Mil.  Col.,  red-white-yellow 
Penna.  State  Col  ,  navy  blue-whit^ 
Philander  Smith  C,  old  gold-green. 
Polytechnic  Inst.,  blue-gray. 
Pomona  Col.,  blue-white 
Potomac  Univ.,  orange-navy  blue. 
Pratt  I.   (BroolUyn),  yellow. 
Princeton  Univ.,  orange-black. 
Purdue  Univ.,  old  gold-black. 
Radcliffe  Col.,  crimson-white. 
Rand. -Macon  Col.,  black-lemon. 
Rand.-Macon  W.Col.,  black-lemon. 
Rensselaer  Poly.  Inst,  cherry-white, 
Rhode  Island  State  Col.,  blue-white. 
Rice  Inat. ,  blue-gray. 
Richmond  Col.,  dark  red-blue. 
Rlpon  Col.,  crimson-white. 
Rocklord  Col.  for  W.,  purple-wblte. 
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Rock  Hill  Col.,  royal  blue''.TTiite. 
Rose  Poly.  Inst.,  old  rofio-white. 
Buteeis  Col.,  scarlet. 
Scarrit-MorrlsvlUe  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Seton  Hall  Col.,  blue-white. 
Shaw  Univ.,  red-white. 
Shorter  Col.,  orange-white. 
Simmons  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Simmons  Col.  (Mass.),  blue-gold. 
Simpson  Col.,  red-old  gold. 
Sioux  Falls  Col.,  purple- white. 
Smith  Col.,  white-gold. 
3.  Dakota  State  Col.,  yellow-blue. 
Southern  Feniale  Col.  orange-black. 
Southern  Univ.,  purple-white. 
Southwestern  Col.,  purple. 
Southwestern  Pres.  U.,  red-black. 
Southwestern  Univ.,  black-gold. 
Spring  Hill  Col.,  purple-white. 
State  C.  Washington,  crimson-gray. 
State  Univ.  of  Iowa,  old  gold. 
State  U.  Mont.,  sllver-copper-gold. 
State  U.  South  Dakota,  pink-green. 
Stevens  Inst.  Tech.,  grav-cardinal. 
St.    Anselin's    Col  ,    white-marine- 
blue. 
St.  Charles's  Col.,  blue-white. 
St.  Ignatius's  Col.,  navy  blue-gold. 
St  John's  C.  (Brooklyn),  red-white. 
3t.  John's  C.  (Md.),  black-old  gold. 
St.  John's  Col.,  scarlet-gray. 
St.  John's  Univ.,    c.ardinai-blue. 
St.  Joseph's  Col.,  cardinal-purple. 
St.  Lawrence  Univ.,  scarlot-brown. 
St.  Louis  Univ.,  blue-white. 

(Kan.),  white-blue. 
(Ky  ),   olive  green- 


Bt.  Mary's  Col, 
St.   Mary's   C. 

cream. 
St.  Mary's  Col 
St.  Mary  s  Col 


(Cal.).  red-blue. 

(Ohio),  red-blue. 
St.  Olaf  Col.,  old  gold-black. 
Suomi  Col.  &  T.  S.,  white-blue. 
Susquehanna  Univ.. orange-maroon. 
Swarthmore  Col.,  garnet. 
Syracuse  Univ.,  orange. 
Talladega  Col..  crim.sf*ti-blue. 
Taylor  Univ.,  royal  purple-old  gold. 
Teachers  Col.  (Ind  ).  green-white. 
Temple  Univ.,  cherry-white. 
Texas  Christ.  Univ.,  purple-white. 
Thiel  Col.,  gold-blue. 
Throop  Col.,  of  Tech.,  orange-white 
Toledo  Univ.,  blue-gold. 
Transylvania  Col.,  crimson. 
Tri-State  Col.,  blue-white. 
Trinity  Col.  (Ct.).  blue-old  gold. 
Trinity  Col.  (N.  C).  navy  blue. 
Trinity  U.  (Tex.),  maroon-white. 


Tufts  Col.,  brown-blue. 
Tulane  Univ.,  olive  green-blue. 
Tusculum  Col.,  orange-black. 
Tuskegee  Inst.,  crimson-old  gold. 
Union  Christian  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Union  Col.   (N.  Y.),  carnet. 
Union  Col.  (Neb.),  black-red. 
Union  Theol.  Sem.  (N.Y.),  scarlet. 
Union  Univ.,  cardinal-cream. 
Univ.  of  Alabama,  crimson-white. 
Univ.  of  Arizona,  blue-red. 
Univ.  of  Arkansas,  cardinal. 
Univ.  of  Buffalo,  blue-white. 
Univ.  of  California,  blue-gold. 
Univ.  of  Chattanooga,  gold-blue. 
Univ.  of  Chicago,  maroon. 
Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  red-black. 
Univ.  of  Colorado,  silver -gold. 
Univ.  of  Denver,  crimson-gold. 
Univ.  of  Detroit,  red-white. 
Univ.  of  Florida,  blue-orange. 
Univ.  of  Georgia,  red-black. 
Univ.  of  Idaho,  yellow-white. 
Univ.  of  Illinois,  orange-blue. 
Univ.  of  Kansas,  crimson-blue. 
Univ.  of  Kentucky,  blue-white. 
Univ.  of  Louisville,  scarlet-black. 
Univ.  of  Maine,  light  blue. 
Univ.  of  Maryland,  maroon-black. 
Univ.  of  Michigan,  maize-blue. 
Univ.  of  Minnesota.old  gold-raaroon 
Univ.  of  Mississippi,  red-blue. 
Univ.  of  Missouri,  old  gold-black. 
Univ.  of  Nebraska,  scarlet-cream. 
Univ.  of  Nevada,  blue-white. 
Univ.  of  N.  Mex.,  qherry-silver. 
U.  of  N.  Carolina,  white-light  blue. 
Univ.  of  North  Dakota,  pink-green 
Univ.  of  Notre  Dame,  gold-blue. 
Univ.  of  Oklahoma,  crimson-cream. 
Univ.  of  Oregon. green-lemon- yellow 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  red-blue. 
Univ.  of  Pittsburgh,  blue-gold. 
Univ.  of  Porto  Rico,  red-white. 
Univ.  of  Rochester,  yellow. 
Univ.  of  Santa  Clara,  red-whttc. 
Univ.  of  S.  Carolina,  garnet-black. 
Univ.  of  S.  Dakota, vermilion-white 
Univ.  of  Southern  Cal.,  gold. 
Univ.  of  Southern  Minn., pink-green 
Univ.  of  the  South,  purple. 
Univ.  of  Tennessee,  orange -white. 
Univ.  of  Texas,  orange-white. 
Univ.  of  Utah,  red-white. 
Univ.  of  Vermont,  green-gold. 
Univ.  of  Virginia,  orange-blue. 
Univ.  of  Washington,  purple-gold. 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  cardinal. 


Univ.  of  Wyoming,  bio,vn-ye;i.  >7 
U.  S.  Mil.  Acad.,  black-feoUI-K<-aj. 
U.  S.  Naval  Acad.,  blue-gold. 
Utah  Agri.  Col.,  white-blue. 
Upsala  Col.,  navy  blue-silver  gray. 
Ursinus  Col.,  red-old  gold-black. 
Valparaiso  U.,old  gold-brigbt  brown. 
Vanderbilt  University,  black-gold. 
Villanova  Col.,  navy  blue-white. 
Vincennes  Univ.,  blue-gold. 
Vassar  College,  rose-grav. 
Virginia  Chris.  Col.,  crimson-gray. 
Virginia  Mil.  Inst., red-white-yellow. 
Virginia  Poly .  Inst.,  orange-maroon. 
Virginia  Union  Univ.,  red-steel. 
Wake  Forest  Col.,  old  gold-black. 
Washburn  Col.,  Yale  blue. 
Wash.  &  Jefferson  Col.,  red-black. 
Washington&  Lee  Univ. .blue-white. 
Washington  Univ  (Mo.>,  red-green. 
Washington  C.(Md.). maroon-black. 
Washington  Col.  (Tenn.),  buff-blue. 
Wiiynesburg  C  deep  orange-black 
Wellesley  Col.,  dark  blue. 
Wells  Col.,  cardinal. 
Wesleyan  Col.t  lavender-purple. 
Wesleyan  Univ.,  cardinal-black. 
Westminster  Col.  (Mo.),  blue. 
Westminster  C.  (Pa.),  blue-white. 
Western  Col.,t  Tyrian  blue. 
Western  Maryland  Col.,  green-gold. 
Western  Reserve  U.,  crimson-white. 
West  Virginia  Univ  ,  old  gold-blue. 
West  Virginia  Wes.C.  orange-black, 
Wheaton  Col.  (Ill),  orange-blue. 
Wheaton  Col.  (Mass  ),  blue-white. 
Whittier  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Whitman  Col.,  blue-maize. 
Vv'ilberforce  Univ.,  green-yellow. 
Wiley  Univ.,  royal  purple-white. 
Willamette  Univ..  red-gold. 
William  Jewell  Col.,  red-black. 
William  &  Mary  C.  white-oranga 
Williams  Col.,  royal  purple. 
William  Smith  Col.,  green. 
William  S.  Woods  Col.,  green-white. 
William  &  Vashti  Col.,  red-gray. 
Wilmington  Col  ,  Nile  green-white 
Wilson  Col.,  silver-blue. 
Winona,  Col.,  blue-gold. 
U'inthrop  N.  I.  C,  garnet-goid. 
Wittenberg,  cream-cardinal. 
Wofford.  old  gold-black. 
Woman's  Col.  of  Alabama,  gray-' 
W.  Col.  of  Due  West.,  garnet-p 
Worcester  Poly  Inst.,  gray-crlr 
Yale   Univ.,   Yale-blue,   kno', 
oxford  blue. 
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SOME    FOREIGN    COLLEGES. 


§s 

O 

1286 
1348 
1530 
1845 
1832 

1440 
1737 
1803 

1907 
1901 
1897 
1810 
190', 
1472 
1668 
1249 
1818 
1863 


Colleges. 


Cambridge  University 

Charles-Ferdinand's  U 

College  of  France 

Cork  University 

Durham  U .  

Eton  College 

Geo.  August  University 

Imp.  Col  Ag.  &  Dendrology 

Imp.  XJnlv.  of  Tokio 

Instituto  Nac.  de  Panama. .. 

Japan  Women's  Univ 

Kioto  Imp.  University 

K.  Frederick  VVilhelm 

Liverpool  University 

Ludwig-Maximilian's  U 

Lund  College 

Oxford  University 

Rheiniophle  Fried.  W  1.  U . . . 
Robert  Col 


Location. 


Cambridge.  Eng. 

Prague. 

Paris.  France. 

Cork.  Ireland. 

Durham  and  New- 
castle. Eng. 

Windsor.  Eng. 

Goettingen,  Ger. 

Mcrioka.  Japan. 

Tokio.  Japan. 

Panama. 

Tokio.  Japan. 

Kioto.  Japan. 

Berlin.  Ger. 

Liverpool,  Eng. 

Muulcli,  Ger. 

Lund,  Sweden. 

Oxford,  Eng. 

Bonn,  Ger. 

Constantinople, 
Turkey. 


5o 

o  a 

O" 

1811 

1905 
1872 
1875 

1583 
1806 
1450 
1737 
138(i 
1904 
1409 
It'll 
1851 
1527 
1411 
1177 
158' 
1880 
1365 


COLLEGES. 


Royal  Frederick's  U 

Sheffield  University 

Tohoku  I.  U.  Col.  Ag 

Tokio  High  Commercial  C.  . 
Univ.  of  Dublin  (Trinity  C.) 

Univ.  of  Edinburgh 

Univ.  of  France 

Univ.  of  Glasgow 

Univ.  of  Goettingen 

Univ.  of  Heidelberg 

Univ.  of  Leeds 

Univ.  of  Leipzig 

Univ.  of  Llsbou 

Univ.  of  Manchester 

Univ.  of  Marburg 

Univ.  of  St.  Andrews , 

Univ.  of  Tub.ngen 

Univ.  of  Wurzburg 

Victoria  University 

Wiener  U 


Location. 


Christianla.  Nor. 
Sheffield.  Eng. 
Sapporo.  Japan. 
Tokio.  Japan. 
Dublin   Ireland. 
Edinburgh.  Scot. 
Paris.  France. 
Glasgow.  Scot. 
Goettingen.  Ger. 
Germany. 
Leeds,  Eng. 
Leipzig.  Ger. 
Lisbon.  Portuga'. 
Manchester,  Eng, 
Prussia. 

St.  Andrews,  Scot. 
Germany. 
Wurzburg,  Ger. 
Manchester,  Eng, 
Vienna,  Austria. 
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COLLEGE    CHEERS< 


Ipla  collection  of  cheers  has  been  made  by  The 
V/ORW)  Almanac,  by  correspondence  with  officials 
ot  the  respective  Institutions      First  the  name  ot 
college,  then  follows  the  cheer. 
AlP.     Pol.     Ins. — Auburn!    AubumI    Is    our  cry! 

V-I-C-T-O-R-Y! 
Aloany  C. — Zip  boom  baht    Zip  boom  bah!    Albany 

College!     Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 
(Allegheny — Alia  ge  reu,  ge  reU,  ge  reu^  War  who  ba 

za;  Hi  Ix,  hi  Ip,  Hi  capica,  doma  nica;  Hong  pong, 

lita  pica;  Hallekah,  baiaitah,  ba;  AUeghe,  Alleghe, 

Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 
Alma  C. — Alma,  Alma,  Alma,  Almal    Hoo-rahl  Hoo- 

rah!    Alma  Rah! 
Amherst — Rah!  Rah!  Rahl  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!    Am- 

licrsfc  1 
Armour  Inst.  Tech. — Arch.  Mech.  Civ.  Elec!    Rahl 

Rah!    Armour  Tech! 
Atlanta  U. — Rah!  Rah!  Rah!    At-lan-tal    Atlanta 

University!     Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 
Augustana — Rocky-eye,   Rocky-eye.     Zip  zum  zie. 

Stiingerata,    Shlngerata.     Bim,    Bum,   Bie.      Zip- 

zum,    zlpzum.      Rahl    Rahl    Rahl      Karaborra 

Karaborra,  Augustana! 
Baker     U. — Rackety     cax     squax     squax!    (repeat) 

Hullabaloo!     Old  B.  U.!     Rackety  cax  squas! 
Baldwin  U. — U  rah  rahl     U  rah  rah!     U  rah  rah! 

Tiger! 
Bates — B-A-Rah!    Rah!      T-E-Rah!    Rah!      S-Rahl 

Rahl      B-A-T-E-S!      Hooray!    Hooray!    Hooray! 

Bates! 
Berea — Rah!  Rah!  Rahl    Sis  boom  bah!    Cream  and 

Blue,  Be-re-a! 
Boston  XJ. — Boston,  Boston,  B-B-B-BostonI     'Var- 
sity! "Varsity!    Rahl  Rah!  Rah! 
Bowdoin— B-O-W-D-O-I-N!    Rah!  Rahl  Rah!  (three 

times).     Bowdoin  I 
Brown        U. — Brunonia!        Brunonia!        Brunonia! 

(Siren )        B-R-O-W-NI        Brown!      Brown! 

Brown! 
Buckueli — Yah,  yah,  yool    BucUneli  B  U  wah  hoo, 

Uoo  wah!    Bang! 
Butler   C. — Osky   wow   wow  I     Skinny    wow   wow! 

Wow,  Butler,  wbw! 
Carleton  C— C-A-R-L-E-T-O-N,  a  la  la  I    A  la  la  I 

yoh  yah!  yob!  Yahl     Carleton. 
Carroll  C. — Wah  hoo  hool     Wah,  Carroll,  Carroll! 

Rah!  Rah!  (repeat  three  times).    Yea,  Carroll! 
■^ase  School  Applied  Sciences — Hool  Rah!  Kl!  Rah! 

S-C-I-E-N-C-E!     Hoi!  Hoi!  Rahl   Rabl     Case! 
Catholic  University  of  America — C.  U.,  C.  U.,  C.  U., 

C.       U.       A.      A-M-E-R-I-OA.      Catholic     U., 

Catholic  U. 

larvilie — Rah!   Rah!  Rahl   (repeat  three  times) 
nd  ending  with  CedarviUe. 
Mai  C— C.  U.  I.  Rahl  Rahl    C.  U.  I.  Rahl  Rahl 

^oo-rah,  Hoo-rahl     Central,  Central,  Rahl  Rahl 

Rahl 
Central    U.    of    Ky. — Razzledazzle,    razziedazzle! 

Sia,  boom!  Ah  I     Central  University.     Rah!  Rah! 

Rahl 
Clark  U.— Rahl  Rah!  Rahl    C.  U.I 
Clarkson    C.    of   T. — Ah!    Wah!    Wle!     Clarkson,! 

Clarltsonl    C.  C.  T.l 
Clemson  Ag.  C. — Ray,  ray.  ray!    O-L-E-M-S-O-N, 

Clemson,  Clemson,  Clemson! 
Coe  C. — C  O,  rah,  rah!    E  O,  rah,  rah,  etc. 
Colgate  U. — Colgate  1  Colgate!  Rah!   (nine  times). 

Colgate! 
C.  of  the  City  of  N".  Y. — ^Alla  garon,  garon,  garax! 

Alia  garon,  garon,   garax!     E-yah!   E-yah!     Sis! 

BoomI  AiJl    New   York!  New   Yorkl   New  Yorkl 
Col.  of  the  Holy  Cross — Hoiah,  Hoiahl    Chu,  Chul 

Rah,  rahl    Chu,  chul    Rah,  rahl    Hoiahl    Holy 

Cross!    Rahl 
College  of  the  Pacific — Tigers  of  the  Pacific!  Tigers, 

Tigers,    Tigers!    (repeat).       T-I-OE-R-SI     (four 

times). 
College  of  St.  Elizabeth— E-L-I-Z-A-B-E-T-HI    Lis- 

bGth    9    P    O 
Colorado^ci-O,' L-O,  R-A,  D-Ol  (repeat).     Ho!  Hoi 

Hoi    Hal  Hal  Hal    Colorado  College,  Rahl  Rah! 

Rah! 
Colorado   Agricultural — Colorado   A!    Colorado  A! 

State  College  I    Colorado!  (repeat). 
Columbia  U.— Ray!  Rayl  Ray!     C-O-Lr-U-M-B-I-A! 

Columbia  (repeat  three  times)! 

goncordia — Col-Con-Cor-Dia. 
ooper  C. — Xkle,   Ikie,   Ikie!     Zip,  zap,  zag,  rock! 
Chalk,  zay  hawk!     Whoo,  ray,  ray,  rayl    Cooper! 


(Cornell    C. — Zip!    Zls?    Boom!      Caw!    Caw-neUI 

C.  C.  Tiger  la!  Zipl  Zip!  Hurrah!  (2)  O  C  Cor, 
N  N  E  double  L  (repeat  fBree  times)..  Comellt 
Cornell!  Cornell! 

Cornell  U.— Cornell!    I  YeU,  Yell,  YeU!    CorneU! 

Cotner  U. — O,  Cotnerl  Cotner!  Cotner,  the  Cotner 
University,  don't  you  see;  white  and  blue,  white 
and  blue;  what's  the  matter  with  old  C.  U.t 
Blue  and  white,  blue  and  white,  Cotner  Unl — 
she's  all  right! 

Crelghton— C-R-E-I-G-H-T-O-N I 

Cumberland  U. — Boom-a-lakal  Boom-a-lakat  Bow! 
Wow!  Wow!  Chicka-laka!  Chlcka-lakat  Chow! 
Chowl  Chow!  Boom-a-lacka!  Boom-a-lackal 
Who  are  we?  Cumberland!  Cumberland!  Can't 
you  see? 

Dakota  Wesleyan  U.— Hi  ho  wheel     Kl  Yl  Yeel 

D.  U.  'Varsity.  Zis  Boom  Bah!  Rahl  Rahl  HI 
ho,  hi  ho,  hi  ho  whee!  Wesleyan,  Wesleyan  Var- 
sity!    Rahl  Rahl  Rah! 

Dartmouth — Wah  hoo  wah!    Wah  hoo  wah!    Da- 

di-dl.  DartmouthI    Wah  hoo  wah! 
Delaware — D-E-L-aware!  Sis!  Boom!     Tigerl  Rahl 

Ra,hl    Delaware!  Delaware!  Delaware! 
Denison  U. — Hiekel  Hiekel    Rah!  Rahl  Rahl    Rahl 

Hoo-rahl  Hoo-rahl    Denison!  Denison! 
De  Pauw  U. — Zip,  rah  who!     D-P-UI     Rip,  sawl 

Boom!  Bawl    Bully  for  old  De  Pauw! 
Doane  C. — Do,  do,  do,  re,  ml;  Fa,  fa,  sol,  la,  si; 

D-O-A-N-E;  Doane! 
Drake  U. — White  and  blue  I    White  and  blue!    Rahl 

Rahl  D.  U.l    Blue  and  white!    Blue  and  whitel 

Drake,  Drake,  all  right  I 
Druiy— Rah!  Rahl  Rab!  Rahl  Rah!  Rahl     Druryl 
Earlham — Rah!  Rah!  Rahl    Ri-Ro-Reml    E-A-R-L- 

H-A-M!     Thee!  Thou!  Rahl 
Elmu-a   C. — Rahl    Rahl    Rah!     El-mi-ral     Elmlra 

College!    Boom!  Rah! 
Elon  C. — Roz,  Roz,  Rah,  Rah!    Elon,  Elon,  Elonl 
Fairmount— Kll   Yll   Yil     Sis!  BoomI   Bah!     Falr- 

mouutl  Fairmount!  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  (repeat), 
.    Rahl   Ruhl   Zip!   Zip!   Zoo!     Ra-3l   Kl-Yl!     Hot. 

Cold,  Wet  or  Dry!    Gettuere  Elil    Fairmount! 
Fordham  U. — Rami  Ram!  Ram!    F-O-R-D-H-A-M! 

(Fordham  three  times.) 
Fort  Worth  U.— Rip!  Rah!  R»!     The  Gold  and  the 

Blue!    Fort  Worth  U! 
Franklin   and   Marshall — Wah!   Who!   Wah!   Wahl 

Who!  Wah!    F.  and  M.  Nevonla! 
Franklin   C. — Fr-an-kl-in,   Hur-rah,   Hur-rah!     Wo 

Are  Her  MenI     Boom,  Rah,  Boom!     Wah,  Hoo, 

Wah!    Franlilln  College,  Rah,  Rah,  Rah! 
Gallaudet    C. — Rickety-rackety,    Sia,    Boom,    Bahl 

Gallaudet,  Gallaudet,  Rah,  Rah,  Rahl 
Georgetown — Hullaboloo-Kanuck,    Kanuckl      BeUo 

of  the  Blue  Kentuckl  Kentuckl    Ho-ack,  Ho-ack, 

H8-ack,  Ho-ack!  Coackenjaik.     Georgetown! 
Georgetown  U.  (D.  C.) — Hoya,  Hoya,  Saxal    Hoya, 

Hoya,  Georgetown!    Hoyal 
George    Washington    U. — G-E-O-R-GrE!      Georgel 

Washington!  Washington!  Washington! 
Grand   Island   C. — Rickety!   Rackety  I   Zip!   BoomI 

Bahl     Grand  Island  College!     Rahl  Rahl  Rah! 
Grinnell   C. — Grinnell  we  yell!     Grlnnell   we  Yell! 

Scarlet  and  Black,  Grinnell,  Grinnell! 
Grove  City — Hulla  Ba  Loo!  Huila  Baloo!  Hoo-ra^I 

Hoo-reel    Hulla-ba-lool  Hoorahl  Hooree!    HooraJll 

Hooreel    Crimson!  Crimson!    G.  C.  C.l 
Gustavus  Adolphus — Gustavus  Adolphus!    Ral  Ral 

Ra! 
Hamilton — Rah!  Rah!  Rah!    Hamilton! 
Hampden-Sldney — Rhayl  Rhay!  Rahl  Rahl 

den-Sidney!     (three  times.) 
Harvard  U. — Rah  rah  rah!    Rah  rah  rahl    Rah  rab 

rah!    Harvard. 
Hendrlx  C. — Hendrix,  Rah,  Siz,  Boom,  Bahl    Hl-o, 

Hi-o,  Rah,  Rah,  Rahl  (three  times). 
Hiram — Brekekekex!    Koax!    KoaxI      Brekekehex! 

Koax!     KoaxI      Allah!     AUahl      Slss-sl      Boom 

Hiram! 
Hobart— Hip  Hobartl    Hip  Hobartl    Hlp-HoI    Hlp- 

Ho!     Hip  Hobartl 
Howard  Payne — Rah,  rah,  rah,  hurrah!    See  Vlvela, 

Vivela,  H.  P.  C.l 
Illinois — Rah  who  rah.  Boom  a  la  ka,  klck-a-rlck-a- 

royl  Old  llllnoisi  Boom  zin  boom!  Tiger-zah!,^, 
Illinois  State  Normal  U. — Wahoo,  wohoo!  I.  S.  N.  U! 
Illinois  Wesleyan  O. — Wesleyan!    Hoo-rahl  Hoorahl 

Wesley.i-n!   Hoo-rahl   Hoorahl  Hoo-rahl  Hoo-rahl 

I.  W.  U.l  Rahl    BuUy  for  Wesleyan. 
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Indiana    U. — Indiana    Raiil      Indiana    Rah    RaU! 

Glorlana  Indiana  Rah! 
Iowa  C. — Grlnnell,  wc  yell!    Grinnell,  we  yell!    Iowa 

Coilegel    Grinnelll  Grlnnell! 
Iowa   State   O. — A-M-E-S!    Rah!   Rah!     A-M-E-S! 

Rah!  Rah!     Hoo-rahl  Hoo-rahl     State  College! 

Iowa. 
Iowa  Wesleyan  C. — Rah!  Rah!  Rah!     Zip!  Boom! 

Bah!     Wesleyan,  Wesleyan.     Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 
Johns    Hopkins    tJ. — Hullabaloo,    canuclc,    canuck! 

Ualiabaloo,   canuck,    canuck!     Hoorali!   Hoorah! 

J.  H.  U.l 
Juniata  C — To-Ke-Sta  (repeat)  I     To-Ka-We-Shog- 

Na!       E-O-Tong,     Huya-Huya-Ya-Cha-Cha-Hu- 

Wa!a-Wala-WaUu,  Pueha! 
Kalamazoo  C. — Breok  kl  kl,  kex,  ko  ax!   (repeat). 

Whoa  up!  Whoa  up!  Paraballau!  Paraballoul    Kal- 
amazoo, Kazoo,  Kazoo! 
Kansas  Wesleyan  U. — HI  Kl,  WesU  HI  Kl  Oh! 
Kehtucky  U. — Hoo-gah-hah!    Hoo-gah-haUI    K.  U.! 

K.  U.l    Rah!  Rahl  Rah! 
Kenyon     C— Hika,  .  Hika,     Hika,     K-E-N-Y-O-N! 

Kenyon!  Kenyon! 
1/afayette — Rah  (nine  times)!.     Lafayette! 
Lake  Forest — Lake  Forest!  Lake  Forest!     I>A-K-E 

F-O-R-E-S-T!     Lake  Forest! 
Lawrence— Rahl   Rah!     Bish,   Boom.   Bah!     Law- 

rcQCc! 
lieander  Clark  C. — Hooray,  Hooray,  Clark! 
Lebanon   Valley — Chee-Hee!     Chee-Hl!      Chee-Ha! 

Hal  Ha!    Lebanon  Valley!    Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 
Lehigh'  0. — Hoo-rah-ray!  Hoo-rah-ray!  Ray!  Ray! 

Ray!     Lehigh!  Lehigh!  Lehigh! 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  U. — Rah!  Rahl  Rahl    (three 

times).    Stanford! 
Lincoln  C. — HI!  Ya!  Macol    Kon!  Rah!  Rah!    Lin- 
coln! 
Lombard   C. — L-0-M-B-A-R-D,    Lombard.     Hallo, 

Baloo,  Kanuck,  Kanuck.     Haloo,  Baloo,  Kanuck, 

KanuoU.     Who  Rah!  Who  Rahl  Wahoo!     Lom- 
bard. 
Louisiana  State  U. — Hobble,  Gobble!     Razzle,  Daz- 
zle!     Slss,    Boom,    Bahl      Louisiana!    Louisiana! 

Rah!  Rah!  Rahl 
McKendree  C. — Rah!  Rahl  Rah!     Hip,  hi,  keel    Rip 

boom.  Zip  booml    McKendree-e! 
Macalester  C. — Oskie,  wow,  wow!     Wlskie,  we  we! 

Olie,  mac,  ail    Olie  mac  ail    Macalester,  Wow! 
Manhattan — M-A-N-man     hattan    hattan    hattaal 

Manhattan!    Rah!  Rah!  Rahl 
Marietta — Rahl  Rahl  Rahl  Rahl  Rahl  Rahl    Ma- 

ri-et-ta!    Rah!  Rah!  Rahl 
Maryville — Howee-howl       Chilhowee!       MaryviUe, 

MaryviUe,  Tennessee!     Hoo-rah,  Hoo-rah,  Mary- 
viUe! Maryville!    Rah!  Rah!  Rahl 
Mass.  Ins.  Tech. — M.  I.  T.l    Rah!  Rah!  R,ahl  (three 

times).    Technology!  .       ^ 

Mercer  U. — Y-E-A,  Mercer!  Y-E-A,  Mercer!  Y-E-A, 

Mercer!    M-E-R-G-E-R,  Mereerl 
Miami  U. — Rah!  Rah!  Rah!    M-I-A-M-II    Ml-am-il 

Miami! 
Michigan  Agricultural — Rahl  Rahl  Rahl  TJzzl  Uzz! 

Uzz!    M.  A.  C.    Tiger! 
Midland  C. — Rah!  Rahl  Rah!     Midland,  Ah!     Zip 

Can,  Boomerang!    Rah,  Um,  Ah,  R-A-Y! 
Mlllsaps  C. — Siss-s,  Boom-m,  Ray-yl    MiUsapa. 
Milton    C— M-I-L-T-O-N,    M-I-L-T-O-N,    M-I-Lr 

T-O-N,  MlltonI 
Milton  U. — Rah!  Rah!  Rah!    M-I-L-T-O-N! 
Mississippi  A.  and  M. — A.  and  M.  C.l    A.  and  M.  C.l 

Mias!  Miss!    A.  and  M.  C.l  ^       ,     . 

lOnmouth — Hoo  Rah,  Boo  Roo!    Depala,  Depaloo! 

Rah  se  kl  yil    Hot,  cold,  wet  or  dry!    Get  there, 

Ell!    Monmouth!  ^  ^. 

Montana   Wesleyan   C. — Oh   you   Wesleyan,   Rah! 

Rahl  Rah!  Rah!  (repeat).    Oh  you  Wesleyan,  Rahl 

Rah!  Rahl  Rah!  Rahl 
Mt.  Holyoke — Song,  Alma  Mater. 
Mt.   Union — Kai-q.   Kero,   Kiro,   Kee!     Rah!   Rah! 

Rahl   for   M.   U.   C.l     Alikezenian,   Alikezunlon! 

Rah!  Rahl  Rahl  for  old  Mt.  Union! 
Municipal    U.     of     Akron — Yea-a,     AkronI     (three 

times).    A-K-R-O-N,  Akron,  Akron,  Akron. 
Muskingum  C— M.   C,   Rah!   Rah!     M.   C,  Rah! 

Rah!     Muskingum,  Muskingum,  Rahl  Rah!  Rah! 

Rah! 
Nebraska  Weslej'an  U. — Boom,  rah,  ooom  rah  an! 

We,    We,    Wes-ley-an!       Ne,    Ne,    Ne-braskan! 

O-o-o-oh,  man! 
Now  Hampshire — Locomotive  "New  Hampshire." 
New  York  U.— Rah!  Rah!  Rahl     N.  Y.  U.!    Siss, 


Slss,  Slss!     Boom,  Boom,  Booml     Ah,    'V.h,  Ah! 

New  York,  New  York,  New  York! 
North  Carolina  C.  Agri.  and  Mech. — Wau-gu-rac-.  '>c- 

rac!    (repeat).     Carolina   PolytechI     Boom   Raul 

Room  Re!    A.  and  M.  N.  C. 
North   Dakota   Agricultural — Da-Ko-Tahl    (repeat) 

N.  D.  A.  C.l  Zip,  Boom,  Bah!  (repeat)  Boomerang, 

Boomerah,  Da-Ko-Tah!  A.  C,  A.  C.l    Rah,  Whoo, 

Rah! 
Northwestern     C.     (111.) — U     Rah,     Rah!      North- 
western!    (five  times).    Rahl 
Northwestern  U.  (111.) — Rah!  Rah!  Rah!    U.  North- 
western!    (Rah:  five  times)! 
Norwich    U.— N-O-R-W-I-C-H.    Rah,    Rah,    Rahl 

N-O-R-W-I-C-H,       Rah,    Rah,    Rahl         N-O-R- 
W-I-C-H,  Rah,  Rah,  Rah!      Norwich!     Norwichl 

Norwich! 
Oberlln— Hi-O-Hi,  O-Hl-OI     Hl-Hl-O-Hl,  Oberlin! 
Ohio  State  U. — Ohio  Rahl    Ohio  Rahl  Rahl     Rah- 

Ohio! 
Ohio   U.— O.   U.I     O.   U.!     Rah   Rahl    Rah   Rah! 

Hoorah!  Hoorah!    Bully  for  old  O.  U.l 
Ohio  Wesleyan  U. — O-we-wi-wow!     A-la-ka,   zu-zl- 

zowl    Ra-zee-zi-zu!    Viva!  Viva!  W.  U.l 
Oklahoma    A.     and     M.     C. — Bomerahl    Bomorah! 

Kl  Yi,  Kl  Ye!     Rip,  Zip,  Hooray! 
Olivet — O.  C.  Rah,  Rahl     O.  C.  Rah,  Rah!    Hoo- 

Rah!  Hoo-Rahl  Olivet!  Rah!  Rah! 
Otterbein  U. — Whoop,  Hlpl     Wlioop,  Whoo!     Ott, 

Ott!    Hi-O-mine,  Otterbein!    Whoop,  Hip,  Wliool 
Pacific    U. — Boom-gig-a-boomI      Boom-gig-a^booml 

Boom-gig-a-rig-a-gig-a  Boom!  Booml  Booml    Rip! 

Rahl  Reel    Rip!  Rah!  Reel    P-A-C-I-F-I-C! 
Parker   C— P-A-R-K-E-Rl   P-A-R-K-E-RI   Parker! 

Rahl  Rah!  Rah! 
Parsons    C— Hi   Yl;   HI   Yl;   Hlpplcanurl,   Hi   Yl! 

Parsons. 
Payne  U. — Rah!  Rah!  Rahl  Rahl  Rah!  Rahl    Payne 

Sia,  Boom!     Skyrocket  B-A-HI 
Penn — La!  La!  Lala  Garoo!     HI!  HII  Hullabaloo! 

Booma  La  Who?    Penn! 
Pennsylvania — Bracky  Corax,  Corix,  Coreel  (repeat). 

Heigh  Oh!  Umpty  Ah!    HuUa  BeUil,  belle,  bellahl 

Gettysburg!  Gettysbui-g!  Gettysburg!     Rah!  Rahl 

Rah-rah-rah!    BingI  Bang!  S-s-s-s-s!  Boom-boom! 

Gettysburg!  Gettysburg!  Gettysburg! 
Pennsylvania   Military — Hurrah!    Hurrah!    Hurraiu! 

P.  M.  C.  C.  C.l    Attention!    Halt! 
Pennsylvania     State — Hoo-rahl     Rah!     Rahl     RahJ 

(three   times).      Penn   State!    Penn   Statel    Pena 

State!     Hoo-rahl    Penn   State!     Hoo-rahl   Pena 

State!     Hoo-rah!  Penn  State! 
Philander  Smith — Rahl  Rah!  Rahl    Rip!  Rip!  Roar! 

Philander  Smith!    Philander  Smith!  in  the  fore! 
Polytechnic  Ins.  (Brooklyn) — Rahl  Rahl  Rahl  Poly! 

(three  times). 
Princeton    U. — 'Ray,    "Ray,    'Ray!      Tiger,    Tiger. 

Tiger!    Siss,  Slss,  Slss!    Boom,  Boom,  Booml    Ah. 

Ah,  Ah!    Princeton,  Princeton,  Princeton! 
Purdue — Purdue!  Purduel  Rah-rah!   (twice).     Hoo- 
rah! Hoo-rahl    Bully  for  old  Purdue! 
Randolph-Macon^Rah,  rah,  rahl     Rah,  rah,  rah! 

Randolph-Maconl  Virginia!  Calerol  Calerol    Yahl 

Yahl  Yah! 
Rensselaer  Poly.  Ins. — Rah,  rah,  rah!     Rensselaer! 
Rice  Inst. — Y-E-A  Rlcel    Y-E-A  Rice!    Y-E-A  Rice! 

R-I-C-E!     Rice! 
Ripon  C. — U  Rah,  Rah!    Rlponl 
Roanoke  C. — Rahl  Rahl  Rah!  R.  O.  A.,  Rah!  Rahl 

Rahl    N.  O.  K.,  Roanoke! 

Rutgers — Rah!  Bowl  Rutgers!  

St.     John's     (Md.)— S-A-I-N-T     J-0-H-N-SI       St. 

John's!  St.  John's!  St.  John's! 
St.  Lawrence  U. — Rah!  Rah!  Rah!    St.  Lawrence! 

St.  Lawrence!  St.  Lawrencel 
St.  Louis  U.— S!  T!  LI  Ul    Rah!  Rahl  Rahl 
St.  Mary's  (Kan.) — S.  M.  C.  Rahl  Rahl     Hur-rahl 

Hur-rahl    S.  M.  C.  Rah!  Rah! 
St.  Olaf — E!  Ahl  ah!  oh!     Yahl  Yum!  Yoh!     Anl- 

keneckl  Keneck!     Waho  Manilton!     Rick!  Rlckl 

Rick!    Arrapah!  Arrapah!  Ahamaba!    St.  Olaf,  St. 

Olafl    Hi!  Hurrah!  ^  ^.    ^^  ^,  ,,,  ^. 

Simmons  C. — Rah!  Rah!  Cls  boom  bah!    Yahl  Wahl 

Sim!  Sim!  Rahl  Rah!  Rah!  Rahl  Rah!    Simmons. 

Simons!  (repeat). 
Simpson— Hip!   Haecl   Tra!   Boom!   Quae!   BLTOumI 

Yah!    Zoom!      lIulIa-ba-loo-ba-lonla-Rah  I      Zoo! 

Simpsonia!  ,  ,    ,      ,,  ,  ,    , 

Sioux  Falls— Brakety,  Yakety,  Yakety,  Yak!  (re- 
peat). Hallobolu,  Hallobolu,  How  qo  you  do! 
(repeat).    Soo  Falls!  Soo  Fallsl  Soo  Faliat 
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South  DtiKoia  C. — Hurrah.  Hurroo,  the  Yellow,  the 

Bliji    Haw-gee,  Haw-gee.  S.  D.,  S.  C.I    Whoo-oo! 
So'-.oiiern   Univ. — Rah.   rah,   rah!     Rah,   rah.   reel 

Suuthern  Universltyl 
'Southwestern    Kansas — Hip!    Hip!      For    our    Col. 

Boom-er-alll    Hawker    Jay.    Who'd    you    say? 

Southwestern! 
State  C.  of  Washington— Rah!  Rah!  Ree!   Rahl  Rah! 

Ree!     Washington,  Washington,  W.  S.  C! 
State  U.  of  Iowa — Haw,  Haw,  Hawk!     Hi,  Hi,  Hi! 

Hawkeye.  Hawkeyel    S.  V.  I.I 
State  U.  of  Montana — However,  wherever,  always 

together!      Whatever,    whenever.    Montana    for- 
ever! 
Stevens  Ins.  of  Tech. — Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!    Ray! 

Ray!  Ray!  Ray!     S-T-E-V-E-N-Sl     Ste-vens!  Ste- 
vens! Ste-vens! 
Sv/arthmore — Ray!      Ray!      Ray!      S-W-A-R-T-H- 

M-O-R-E!  Swarthmorel  Swarthmore!  (twice). 
Syracuse  U. — Rah,   rah,   rah,   rah!    (seven   times). 

Syr-acuse,  Syr-acuse,  Syr-acuse! 
Talladega — T.  C,  T.  C,  Rah!  Rah!  (repeat).    Hoo- 

rahl  Hoo-rah!    Talladego!  Rahl  Rah! 
Temple  U. — T-E-M-P-L-E!   (repeat)  Temple.     (Lo- 
comotive)    Rah.    rah,     rah!      Temple,     Temple, 

Temple; 
Texas    Christian    U. — Boom-a-lacka!    Boom-a-laca! 

Boom-a-laa  Boo!     'Varsity!  'Varsity!     T.  C.  U.l 
Thiel  C— T.  C.  Rah!     Thielio,  Collegio,  Zis,  boom, 

bah!    Rah.  rah,  rah,  rah,  rah,  rah!    Thiel,  Thiel, 

Thiel! 
'Vhroop   C.   of  Technology — T.   C.   T.,    Rah,    Rah! 

T.  C.T.  Rah,  Rah!    Hoo,  Rah,  Hoo,  Rah!    Throop 

Tech.,  Rah.  Rah! 
Transylvania  C— T-R-A-N-S-Y-L-V-A-N-I-A,  Tran- 
sylvania, Transylvania,  Transylvania,  Yah! 
Trinity   (N.   C.) — Rah,   rah,   rah,   hip-poo-pee-phiz- 

boom-tiger-hipporah-hipporah!    Trinity! 
Trinity    C.    (Ct.)— Trln.   Trin,   Trin,   Trin,    I-T-YI 

Trinity! 
Tufts— T-U-F-T-S!     Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  (three  times). 
Tulane  U. — Rahl  Rah!  Siss!  Boom!  Ah!    Rah!  RaU! 

Tulane! 
Tusculum  C. — Whoop!   Rah!     Uuica,   Nolachuoky, 

Cliuml     Whoop!  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!     Tusculum. 
fusliej^ee    Ins. — Tiiskegee!    Rah!    Rahl      Tuskegee! 

Rail!  Rah!     Hoorahl  Hoorah!     Tuskegee!  Rahl 

Rah! 
Urjion  C— Rah!  Rah!  Rahl     U-N-I-O-NI     Hika! 

Hilva!  Hika! 
XJnion  Christian— Rahl  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Re! 

Liberty,   Equity.   Charity,   U.   C.   C. 
U.  of  Arizona— A-R-1-Z-O-N-A I     Forty-eighth  Star 

In  the  U.  S.  A.I     A-R-I-Z-O-N-A.  Arizona  'Vai- 

slty.  Wow! 
U.      of      Arkansas— A-A-Ark,     K-K-Kan,    S-S-Sas, 

A-R-K-A-N-S-A-S,  Arkansas! 
U.  of  California— Oski!  Wow!  Wow!    Wiskeyl  Wee! 

Wee!      Oley-muck-eil      Oley-Berkeley-ei!      Cali- 

forni-el!     Wow! 
U.  of  Chicago — Chicago!  Chicago!  Chicago-go!    Co- 

Chica!  Go-Chica,  Go-Chica-go! 
V.  of  Cincinnati— U.  C,  Rah,  Rah!    U.  C.  Rah,  Rah! 

Hoorah,  Hoorah,  Cincinnati,  Rah! 
U.  oJ  Colorado — Colorado!  Rah!     Colorado!  Rah! 

Rah!  Rahl    Coloradol  (twice). 
U.  of  Dakota — Da  Kota,  Rah!  (three  times).    Da! 

Ko!  Ta!    Dakota! 
U.  of  Florida — Florida,  Rah!  Rahl  (repeat).    Wlioo- 

rah;  Whoo-rah,  Florida!     Rah!  Rahl  Rahl  Rah! 

(repeat).     Rah!  Rah!  Rah!     R.  A.  H.l     Team! 

Teaml  Team! 
V.  of  Georgia — Rah!  Rah!  Rah!    Georgia! 
U.    of    Idaho — Idaho!    Idaho!    Rah!    Rahl    (twice). 

Hoo!  Rah!  Hoo!  Rah!  'Varsity"!  'Varsity!     Rah! 

Rahl 
U.  of  Illinois — (1)  Os-kee-wow-wow  I    Skin-nee-wow- 
wow!    Illinois!  Illinois!  Wow!     (2)  Che-hee!  Che- 

hal  Che-ha-ha-ha!     Illinois  (three  times). 
V.  of  Kansas — Roclc-Chalkl     Jay-Hawk!     K.  U.! 
U.  of  Louisville — U.   L  ,   Rah!   Rah!     U.   L.,   Rah! 

Rah!     Louisvule,    Louisville,    Louisville!      (three 

times) . 
U.  of  Maine — M-A-I-N-E!  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  (repeat 

three  times).    Maine!  Maine!  Maine! 
U.,  of  Michigan'— U.  of  M.l     Rahl  Rah!   (repeat). 
'' J  H^Q-rah!  Hoo-rah!    Mich-i-gan!  Rah!  Rah! 
U.  of  Minnesota — Rahl  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!     Min-ne- 

so-ta!   (repeat).     Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Rahl     Minne- 
sota!    Tiger! 
U.  of  Missouri — Rah!  Rail!  Rah!     Missouree!     M. 

U-ni-ver-sa-tyl    Hurrah!  Hui-rah!    Yes,  SU-eel 


U.  of  Nashville — Rickety  ix!  Ski  ix!  Ski  ixl     Rah! 

Rah!  Rah!    Rickety  ix!  Ski  ixl  Ski  ixl    Rahl  Hal 

Rah!    Nashville! 
U.    of    Nebraska — U-U-Unl-Ver-Ver- Varsity!     N-e- 

Braska-Oh-h  My! 
U.  of  Nevada — Nev-ada.   Nevada:   Ne-va-da,   Ne- 
va-da;   Nevada.    (Nevada).    Nevada,    (Nevada); 

Nevada,  Nevada,  Nevada! 
U.  of  North  Dakota— Odz-dzo-dzll  Ki-ri-ri!    Hy-ahl 

Hy-ah!    North  Dakota! 
U.  of  Notre  Dame— U.  N.  D.!     Rah!  Rahl    U.  N. 

D.!    Rah!  Rah!  .Who  rah?    Who  rah?    U.  N.  D.l 

Rah!  Rah! 
U.   of  Oklahoma— Hi!   Rickety!  WhoopI     Tel  DOi 

Boomer;  Sooner;  Okla.  U.! 
U.  of  Oregon — Rah,  rah,  rah!    Rah,  rah,  rah.  rah! 

Oregon!     Rah,  rah,  rah,  rahl     Oregon!     Oskeyf 

wow,    wow  I      Wiskey    wee    weel       Oiee    muckt^t 

Olee  'Varsiti!    Oregonei!     Wow! 
U.   of  Pennsylvania — Hoo-rah!  Hoo-rah!   Hoo-rahi 

Penn-sy  I- va-ui-a  I 
U.    of    Pittsburgh — Alle-gonne-genac-genac!      AUe- 

genee-genac-genaci    Hoorahl  Hoorahl  Pitt! 
U.  of  Porto  Rica— U.  P.  R.!    U.  P.  R!    Rahl  Rahl 

Rah!  (thi'ee  times). 
U.  of  Rochester— Hoi!  Hoi!  Hoi!    Rahl  Rahl  Rah! 

Rochester!  (three  times). 
U.  of  South  Carolina — Carolina,  Rah,  Rah!  (repeat). 

Hoorah!  Hoorahl    South  Carolina! 
U.  of  Southern  California — Rackety-Hackety,  Wah- 

Who-Wah!    (repeat).      Zip    Boom    Bah    (repeat). 

U.  S.  C.I    Rah,  Rah,  Rah,  Br-r-r-r-r  Boom.  Ah, 

'Varsity! 
U.   of   Tennessee — U.   of  T.!     Rah!   Rah!    (twice). 

Hur-rah!  Hur-rah!    Tennessee!    Rahl  Rah! 
U.  of  Texas — Hullabaloo!  Hooray!  Hooray!  (twice). 

Hooray!  Hooray!     'Varsity!  'Varsity!     U.  T.  A.l 
U.     of    the    Pacific— Hi!     Ho!    He!      Old    U.    P. 

P-A-C-I-F-I-C!   University! 
U.  of  Vermont— Siss,  Boom,  Ah!     V-E-R-M-O-N-TI 

Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!     Vermont!  Vermont!  Ver- 
mont! 
U.  of  Washington — (Indian  war  whoop.)    V.  of  W., 

Hiah,   Hiah!     U.  of  W.,   Siah,   Siah!     Skookum. 

Skookum,  Washington!     (Indian  war  whoop). 
U.  of  Wisconsin — U-Rah-Rah-Wis-con-sinl  (repeated 

three  times,  with  a  tiger). 
U.    of   Wooster — Deke!    Deke!    Rah!   Rah!     Dekel 

Deke!  Rah!  Rahl     Hoo-rah!  Hoo-rah!     Wooster 

'Varsity!    Rah!  Rahl  Rah! 
U.  of  Wyoming — Rah,  Rah,  Rahl    Zip,  Boom,  Zeet 

Let  'er  go,  let  'er  go,  "Varsity!     Wyoming! 
U.   S.   Military  Academy — Rahl   Rahl  Ray! 

Rahl  Ray!    West  Point,  West  Point,  Army! 

Ray!   Ray!   Rah!    Rah!   Rah!   Rahl   Rahl 

Rahl    West  Point! 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy — Rahi  Rah!  Rah!     Hi!  Hof 

Hal!    U.  S.  N.  A.!    Boom!  Sis!  Bah!    Navyl 
Utah  Agricultural— A-G-G-I-E-S!    Aggies! 
Valparaiso  U.— V,  V,  V-A-L-po,  A  R  A-I-so;  V-A-Ii- 

P-A-R-A-I-S-O!     Rah! 
Virginia  Military  Ins. — Rah,  rah,  rah!     Vir-gin-i-a 

Mll-itary  Institute!     Rah,  rah,  rahl    'Rah-hoo-ri, 

Rah-hoo-ri,  Rl-Ri.  V-M-I!     Team!  Teaml  Team! 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Ins. — Hoki,   Hoki,   Hokl!    Hi! 

Tech!    Techs!      V.    P.    I.,    Sola-Rex,    Sola    Rah, 

Polyteohs.  Vir-gin-i-a!     Rael  Ril     V.  P.  I.I 
Walden  U. — Ray.  Ray,  WaldenI     Ray,  Ray,  RayJ 
Washburn — (Nine  Rahs).    Washburn! 
Washington — Maroon    and    Black!      Maroon    and 

Black!     These  are  the  colors  we  will  back!     Sis! 

Boom!    Bah!      Sis!    Boom!    Bahl      Washington' 

Washington!    Rahl  Rahl  Rah! 
Washington    and    Jefferson — Wich-i-Koax,     Koax, 

Koax!       Wich-1-Koax.     Koax,     Koax!       Wich-i- 

Koax,  Koax,  Koax!    W.  and  J.I    Boom! 
Washington  and  Lee  U. — Washington  and  Lee  U-nl- 

ver-sl-tee!  Rah!  Rah!    Rahl  Rah!  Hoorahl    Rah! 

Rail!    Hoorah!    Wash-Lee   Rahl    Wash-Lee   Raht 

Hullaballo!   HuUabalaal     Waah-and-Lee.    Virgin- 
ia!   Team!  Teaml  Teaml 
Washington  U. — Sizzle,  Sazzle,  Razzle-Dazzle  U-nl- 

v!    Washington!  Washington  'Var-si-tyl 
Waynesburg — "Locomotive"     spelling     the     word 

Waynesburg  slowly  at  first,  then  gradually  increas- 
ing speed,  ending  in  a  yell. 
Wesleyau    (Female) — Boom-a-lacka!   Boom-a-lackat 

Bow-wow,    wow!      Chiek-a-lacka!    Chick-a-lacha, 

Chow.  Chow,  ChowJ    Boom-a-lacka.  Chickalacal 

Who  are  we?     Wesleyan!  Wesleyan!  W.  F^  C.l 
Weslevan  U. — Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!    Wes-lei-an-at 

Ralil  Rahl  Rah!  Rah!  Rahl 


Rah! 
Rayf 
Rah! 
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Western  C.  for  Women— Western,  Western  College! 
Western,  Western  Oxford!     Western  College! 

Western    Maryland    C. — Western    Maryland,    Rahl 

.,  Rah!  Rah!  Rahl  Rah!  Rahl  Rahl  Rahl  Rah!  (re- 
peat twice). 

Western  Reserve  U. — Oh!  Sketlioi!  Pompail  Foo, 
Foo!    Apolusail    Ai,  at!  Ai,  ail    Rah,  rah!    Rah, 

Western  U.  of  Penu. — AUe-ga-ne-ga-noc-ga-noc! 
(twice).    Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Wup! 

Westminster  C.  (Mo.) — Hoo-rahl  Hoo-rayl  Blue  Jay! 
(tliree  times).  . . 

Westminster  C.  (Pa.) — Ki-yl  Blue:  Ki-yi  White! 
How's  Westminster?  She's  all  riglit!  Oh,  yes,  yes! 
Oh,  yes,  sir!    Vive  la.  vive  la.  Westminster! 

West  Va.  U.— Rah!  Rahl  Rhu!  W.  V.  U.!  Siss, 
Boom,  Ah!    Tiger! 

Wheaton  C.  (111.)— Yea,  WheatonI  Yea,  Wheaton! 
W-H-E-A-T-O-N,  AVheaton! 

Whitman — Breke-Ke-Koax.  Koax,  Koaxl  Whoa-up, 
whoa-up.    Parabaloo!     Whitman! 

Wilberforce  U. — Rah,  rah!  Rah,  rah!  Rah!  Rah! 
Rah!  Wilberforce,  wnibcrforce.  Rah!  Hah!  Rah! 
Zip,  boom!  Zip,  boom!  Zip,  boom,  bah!  Wilber- 
force, Wilberforce,  Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 

Willamette  U.— Rah,  rah,  rah,  rah!  W.U.I  W.  U.! 
(repeat  four  times).    Willamette! 

William  Jewel  C. — I  yell!  You  yell!  All  yell!  Wil- 
liam Jew-el! 


Williams— Williamsl  WiUiamsl  Williams!  Rah!  t. 
times).    Williamsl 

Wilson  C— Rah!  Rah!  Rahl  W-I-L-S-O-NI  Rati 
for  the  Silver  and  the  Blue!  Rahl  Rah!  Rati!  RahV 
Rah  for  the  Silver  and  the  Blue!  (Tune  U.  of  P. 
Red  and  Blue.) 

Winona.  C.  of  Liberal  Arts — Rickety!  Boom!  Rahl 
Rahl  (repeat).  Whoorah!  WTioorahl  Wi-no-nal 
W-I-N-O-N-A,  Winona!  (Whistle)  Boom!  Win- 
ona! 

Wittenberg — U.l  U.I  Rah!  Rah!  (repeat).  Who  rah. 
who  rah!    Wittenberg!  Rahl  Rah! 

Worcester  Poly.  Ins. — P.  1.1  P.  I.!  Rahl  Rah!  (re- 
peat). Hooray!  Hooray!  Worcester!  Worcester! 
Rahl  Rah!  Rah! 

Yale  U.* — Brek-ek-ek-ex  Coax!  Coax!  Brek-ek-ek-ex 
Coax.  Coaxl  O-op!  O-op!  Parabaloul  Yale!  Yalel 
Yale!  Rah,  Rah,  Rah!  Rah,  Rah,  Rahl  Rah. 
Rah.  Rah!     Yale!  Yalel  Yalel 

Yankton— OIY I  Hah!  Hah!  Hah!  Yankton!  Yank- 
ton! Rahl  Rahl  Rahl  Hah!  Wah!  Bishl  Booml 
Bah!     Yankton!  Yankton!     I-Lank-ton-wah! 

York— Yor,  Yor!    Yell,  Yell.  Yell,  Yorl    Ye,  York-l'l, 
U  U  B!     Col-le-gel 
*The  difference  between  the  cheers  of  Harvard 

and  Yale  lies  in  the  length  of  time  It  takes  to  give 

them.     Harvard's  cheer  is  long  and  deep;  Yale's 

Quick  and  sharp. 


THE     NATIONAL    ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCES. 

THERE  are  135  living  members,  comprising  invo.'?tigatorsin  every  departmentof  science.     The  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  members,  embracing  ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  corresponds  closely  \vith  the  educa- 
Monal  and  scientific  facilities  of  different  sections  of  the  country.     The  National  Academy  has  often  been 
Jailed  into  the  service  of  the  Government.     Committees  appointed  in  accordance  with  acts  of  Congre' 
at  the  request  of  joint  commissions  and  committees  of  Congress,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  . 
Of  the  various  Departments  of  the  National  Government,  have  reported  on  a  great  variety  of  subjcc. 
From  time  to  time  trust  funds  have  been  established,  the  incomes  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  award  o. 
medals  or  to  grants  for  research.     The  will  of  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  first  President  of  the  Academy, 
airected  that  the  residue  of  his  estate,  after  the  deatii  of  his  wife,  should  be  paid  over  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  for  the  "prosecution  of  researches  in  physical  and  natural  science  by  assisting  experimen- 
talists and  observers."    In  all  more  than  5120,000  has  been  disbursed  by  the  Academy  in  direct  aid  of  scien- 
tific research.    In  addition,  the  late  Mra.  Henry  Draper  has  left  to  the  Academy  a  bequest  of  S25,000,  the 
income  oi  which  is  to  be  ased  for  publication  or  other  purposes.  .     ,    „  ,      .     „  ,  .  , ,  , 

Officers:  President — William  H.  Welch.  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  Baltimore,  Md.  Vice- 
PresUtent — -Charles  D.  Walcott,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  Home  Secretarv — Arthur 
L  Day,  Geophysical  Laboratory,  Washington,'  D.  C.  Foreign  Secretary — George  E.  Hale,  Solar  Observa- 
lory  Office,  Pasadena,  Cal.    Treasurer — Whitman  Cross,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN    JEWISH    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

Founded  1892.  President — Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Broad  and  York  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Vice-  Prcsi- 
lenC—ProS  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil,  New  York.  Corresvonding  Secretarv — Albert  M.  Friedenberg.  Re- 
mdlng  Secreforw— Samuel  Oppenheim,  New  York.  Treasurer — Hon.  N.  Taylor  Phillips,  114  West  Seventy- 
(oiu-th  Street,  New  Yorlc.  Curator — Leon  Hiihner,  631  West  123d  Street,  New  York.  Office  of  Secretary, 
38  Park  Row.  _ 

THE    AMERICAN    ASIATIC    ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  1898.  OfSces,  280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City."  President— Uoyd  C.  Griscom. 
Vice-President — Eugene  P.  Thomas.  Treasurer — Joseph  R.  Patterson  (H.  E.  Arnhold.  New  York  and 
London).    Secretary — John  Foord. ^ . 

AMERICAN    NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 

Broadway,  between  155th  and  156th  Streets,  New  York  City.  Society  founded  in  1858  for  the  pro- 
motion of  numismatics.  Total  membership  400.  Officers:  President— Edv/axd  T  Newell.  Secretary— 
Sydney    P     Noe      Curator — HowJand    Wood.     Treasurer— John   ReiUy,   Jr.     Librarian— -Syaney   P.    Noe 

Meetings  for  the  reading  of  papers,  discussion  of  numismatic  subjects  and  exhibition  of  coins  and  medals 
are  held  on  the  evenings  of  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month  except  June.  July,  A"BUS'^>  ^"•^..^fP'^^™,??!- 
Collectors  and  students  are  Invited  to  use  the  library  of  the  society.  Assistance  will  be  offered  to  numis- 
matists.    Open  to  public  dally,  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     Sundays,  1  to  5  p.  m. 

DURATION    OF    SUNSHINE    ON    UNITED    STATES    TERRITORY. 

The  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Sandwich  and  Philippine  Islands,  and  a  portion  of  the  Navigator  or 
Samoan  Group  has  very  considerably  affected  the  duration  of  continuous  sunshine  on  our  territory.  I  lie 
mathematical  (discussion  of  this  subject  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  any  one  who  desires  to 'nform  himself 
on  this  matter  can  easily  and  satisfactorily  do  so  by  using  a  terrestrial  globe  having  an  "rtiflcial  hmlzon 
attached  to  it,  and  carefirily  complying  with  the  following  instTuctlons:  Place  the  so^efo  that  the  North 
Pole  shall  be  directed  toward  the  north,  and  elevate  it  23°  above  the  hori?on  as  '"dcated  by  the  brass 
meridian.  Assuming,  of  course,  that  the  sun  Is  In  the  zenith,  this  will  be  the  position  of  tlie  earth  in  reference 
to  the  sun  at  the  Summer  solstice.  June  22.  As  we  turn  the  globe  on  its  a'cis  from  west  to  east,  the  sun  will 
be  rising  at  all  places  on  the  western  and  setting  at  all  places  on  the  eastern  horizon,  and  we  shall  nnd  on 
turning  the  globe  through  an  entire  revolution  that  some  portion  or  other  of  our  teiTltory- in  eluding  the 
islands  named  above— will  always  be  above  the  horizon  or  will  have  continuous  sunshine  ^'^ing  the  twonty- 
rour  h6urs.  If  we  now  depress  the  North  Pole  23°  below  the  horizon  we  shall  have  the  relative  posltioo  of 
things  at  the  Winter  solstice,  December  22.  and  we  shall  find  the  oPPOs'teponditlo.ns  to  prevail  that  Is  to 
say,  the  sun  will  not  now  shine  continuously  on  our  territory,  but  some  portion  of  it  will  always  be  iuvolvea 
in  darkness  or  below  the  horizon. 


tool  Association  of  Electrotherapeutics  and  Radiology.. 


BIRTHS     AND     DEATHS,     NEW     YORK     STATE,     1916-1917, 


jtv  oi  Returns  of  Vital  Statistics  During  First  Half  of  1917  as  Compared  with  Preceding 
]                                                                Period,  1912-1916.) 

Five  Year 

FiHST  Half,  1917. 

First  Half.  1912- 
1910. 

iNcnEASE  (  +  )  OB  Dei- 
crease  ( — )  1917  OVEB 
1912-1916. 

Number. 

Rate.* 

Number. 

Rate.* 

Number. 

Rate.* 

Popuiation 

Births                           

10,490,680 

122,029 

83,364 

11,044 

238 

639 

173 

299 

928 

1,410 

9,074 

8,06--) 

1,009 

185 

4,910 

12„'>79 

4,327 

8,252 

1,407 

4,156 

752 

192 

43 

■23.3 

.     15.9 

91.0 

4.5 

12.2 

3.3 

5.7 

17.7 

26.9 

173.0 

1.53.7 

19.2 

3.5 

93.6 

239.8 

82.5 

157.3 

26.8 

79.2 

14.3 

3.7 

0.8 

9.917,477 

117,492 

77,330 

11,509 

320 

70S 

451 

401 

1,064 

1.142 

8,965 

7,865 

1,100 

171 

4,390 

10,807 

4,466 

0,341 

1,532 

3,530 

762 

204 

38 

■23;7 

15.6 

98.0 

6.6 

14.3 

9.1 

8.1 

21.5 

23.0 

180.8 

158.6 

22.2 

3.4 

88.5 

217.9 

90.1 

127.9 

30.9 

71.2 

15.4 

4.1 

0.8 

573,:  03 

+  4,537 

+  0,034 

—525 

—88 

—69 

—278 

—102 

— 136 

+  268 

+  109 

+  200 

N        +91 

+  14 

+  520 

+  1,772 

—139 

+  1.911 

—125 

+  626 

—10 

—12 

+  5 

■•^6!<i 

+0.3 

—7.0 

TvDhoid  fever 

-2.1 

Measles 

—2.1 
—5.8 

Whooping  coiigh 

Diphtheria 

Influeuza         

—2.4 
—3.8 
+  3.9 

Tuberculosis  (all  forms) 

Tuberculosis,  luivis 

Tuberculosis,  othyr 

Cerebrospinal  mer  infriti-, 

Cancer 

—7.8 
—4.9 
—3.0 

+  0.1 

+  5.1 

+  21.9 

BroncliopncumonUi, 

Lobar  pr;eumoi;ia 

Dlarriicea  enteritis  (under  2  years) .  . . 

—7.8 

+  29.4 

—4.1 

+  8.0 

—1.1 

Homicides    

—0.4 

0 

*Puiteb  lor  birtiis  and  deaths  per  1,000  population;  deaths  under  1  year  per  1,000  bu-ths;  for  specified 
causes  o;  tic-'.ths  per  100.000  population. 

BIRTU3.  DEATHS  AND  COMPARATIVE  I^IORTALITY  FROM  IMPORTANT  CAUSES  OF  DEATH 

IN  1916  AND  1915. 


1910. 

1915. 

incueasb  (  +  )  ob 

Decheasb  ( ). 

OvEn  1915. 

Number. 

Rate.* 

>^mber. 

Rate.* 

Number. 

Rate.* 

Population 

.Blrthst 

Deaths 

Deatlis  under  1  year ^ 

1-4  years 

10,299,702 

240,329 

150,732 

22,552 

10,854 

33,406 

41,030 

160,732 

593 

913 

176 

745 

1.518 

2,217 

15,721 

14,000 

1,721 

9,285 

284 

17,209 

6,903 

10,306 

5,269 

7,805 

1,585 

371 

3,331 

■23!3 
14.0 
94 



1,463  is 

5.8 

8.9 

1.7 

7.2 

14.7 

21.5 

152.6 

135.9 

16.7 

90.1 

2.8 

167.1 

67.0 

100.1 

51.2 

75.8 

15.5 

3.0 

32.3 

10,108,713 

242,950 

146,892 

24,079 

9,505 

33,584 

40,083 

146.892 

775 

844 

415 

759 

1,770 

1,414 

16.445 

14,512 

1,933 

9,301 

263 

17,209 

7.208 

10,001 

6,510 

7,400 

1.6S0 

426 

50 

■24:6 
14.5 
99 

1.453  !i 

7.7 

8.3 

4.1 

7.5 

17.5 

14.0 

162.7 

143.6 

19.1 

92.0 

2.6 

170.2 

71.3 

98.9 

64.4 

73.2 

,  16.6 

'     4.2 

.5 

+  190,989 

—2,621 

+  3,840 

—1,527 

+  1,349 

—178 

+  947 

+  3,840 

—182 

—69 

—239 

—14 

—252 

+803 

—724 

—612 

— 2i2 

—16 

+  21 

0 

—305 

+  305 

—1,241 

+  405 

—95 

—55 

+3.281 

"—.7 
+  .1 
—5 

Total  under  5  years 

65  and  over 

Deaths — all  causes 

+  10.4 

Tvohoid  lever 

—1.9 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

+  .6 

—2.4 

WhoorMnc  coueh 

—  .3 

Diphtheria 

—2.8 

+  7.6 

Tuberculosis — all  forms 

-10.1 

Pulmonary 

Other  forms .'.*... 

—7.7 

—2.4 

Cancer 

Cerebrospinal  meningitis 

—1.9 

+  .2 

Pneumonia- — all  forms 

—3.1 

Bronchopneumonia 

Lobar  and  unQualified 

—4.3 
+  1.2 

Diarrhoea  (under  2  years) 

—13.2 

Accidents 

Suicides 

Homicides 

Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  (infantile 
paralysis) 

+2.6 

—1.1 

—  .6 

+31.8 

All  other  causes 

83,710 

812.8 

81,631 

807.5 

+  2,079 

+  5.3 

♦Rates  for  total  births  and  deaths  per  1,000  population;  deaths  under  1  year  (Infant  mortality)  per 
1,000  living  births;  for  individual  causes  of  death  per  100,000  population. 

tBlrths  incomplete,  all  delayed  returns  for  October,  November  and  December  not  included. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF   ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS   AND   RADIOLOGY. 

(Formerli/  the  American  IClcctro-Therapeutic  Association.) 
President — Frank  B.  Granger,  M.  D.,  591  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Vice-Presidents — V.  C 
Kinney.  M.  D..  Welisville,  N.  Y.;  William  L.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  William  Martin,  M.  D., 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  Alfred  T.  Livingston,  M.  D.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  M.  G.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Treasurer — Emil  Heuel.  M.  D.,  151  West  Eighty-sovcntli  Street,  New  Yorlc  City.  Secretary  ana 
Registrar — Byron  Sprague  Price,  M.  D.,  65  Central  F.ark  West,  New  York  City.  Board  of  Trustees — (One 
year),  Fred  Harris  Morse,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  '.V.  Torbett,  M.  D..  Marliu,  .Tex.;  (two  years),  Jef- 
ferson D.  Gibson,  M.  D.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Edward  C.  Titus,  M.  D.,  127  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  YorK 
City;  (three  years),  J.  V/.  Travell,  M.  D.,  New  i'crk  City;  Frederic  dc  Kraft,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 


Infant  Mortality  Rate  in  American  Cities. 


INFANT    MORTALITY    RATE    IN    AMERICAN    CITIES. 

(Compiled  by  the  New  York  Millc  Coramittoa.) 
THE  infant  mortality  rate  is  the  number  of  deaths  under  one  year  ol  age  per  1,000  living  birtha  reported 
during  the  calendar  year. 


Popula- 
tion, 
1910. 

Total 

Deaths, 

1916. 

Gen'l 

Death 

Rate, 

1916.* 

Deaths 
Under  One 

YEAR. 

Infant 

Mortality 

Rate. 

Per  Cent. 

OF  Total 

Mortalitv. 

City. 

Aver- 
age, 
1906- 
10. 

1916. 

Aver- 
age, 

1908- 
10. 

1916. 

Aver- 
age, 
1906- 
10. 

1916. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y 

4,766,883 

2.331,542 

2,185,283 

1,634,351 

1,549,008 

687,029 

670,585 

560.663 

558,485 

533,905 

465,766 
430,980 
423,715 
416,912 
373,857 
363,591 
347,469 
339,075 
331,069 
319,198 

301,408 
284,041 
267,779 
237,194 
233,650 
224,326 
223,928 
218,149 
214,744 
213,381 

207,214 
181,511 
168,497 
150,174 
145,986 
137,249 
133,605 
132,685 
129,867 

127,628 
125,600 
124,096 
119,249 
116,577 
112,571 
106,294 
104,402 
102,054 
100,253 

98,915 
96,815 
90,652 
96,614 
96,071 
92,777 
89,336 
88.926 
85,969 
86,368 
85,892 
79,803 

77,236 
76,813 
74,419 
73.409 
73,312 
72,826 
70,324 
70,063 
69,067 
67.105 

77,802 
35,822 
36,410 
27,082 
27,621 
11,24! 
12,724 

9,987 
10,719 

a 

11,005 
7,675 
7,499 
7,171 
5.545 
6,735 
6,3.59 
6,847 
6,494 
6,222 

4,512 
5,547 
4,472 
2,443 
4,301 
4,027 
3,602 
3,716 
2,785 
3,031 

2,367 
3,337 
3,587 
2,106 
2,901 
2,306 
2.532 
2,560 
2,100 

3,091 
2,010 
2,431 
2,180 
1,950 
1,686 
1,964 
1,051 
2,352 
2,040 

2,261 
2,428 
1,810 
2,469 
1,743 
1,340 
1,252 
1,741 
1,676 
1,353 
1,334 
1,227 

1,081 

1,512 

1,633 

1,189 

1.003 

954 

.     1,000 

■      1.200 

1,610 

1,208 

13.89 
13.60 
14.58 
15.14 
16.16 
14  2 
16.7 
14.8 
18.18 
a 

a 
13.33 
16.00 
14.60 
12.8 
16.41 
16.5 
18.11 
18.01 
11.31 

12.41 
17.12 
14.3 

7.06 
14.8 
15.8 
14.12 
14.57 
10.4 

a 

8.01 
15.5 
18.24 
10.53 
16.50 
16.1 
15.87 
14.70 
a 

19.73 

13.15 

12.2 

16.6 

14.3 

11.17 

18.19 

a 
15.4 
10.8 

16.27 

23.5 

15.31 

19.75 

13.90 

10.72 

12.21 

16.36 

13.89 

a 
13.3 
13.1 

12.01 
19,0 
20.0 
13.72 

n.i' 

13.33 
15.3 

a 

a 

16,609 
9,196 
6,581 
5,190 
5,336 
1,734 
2,372 
1,890 
2,167 
2,019 

1,781 
1,028 
1,358 

789 
1,275 

949 
1,183 
1,133 
1,114 

467 

.505 
872 
999 
297 
497 
812 
543 
515 
452 
468 

262 

348 

399 

258 

495 

411 

419 

b 

514 

507 
399 
268 
819 
288 
257 
546 
207 
357 
224 

311 

387 

549 

408 

311 

200 

225 

236 

323 

& 

452 

283 

171 
249 
295 
303 
6 

260 
2  69 
h 
b 
231 

12,818 
6,235 
6,907 
4,272 
4,155 
1,272 
2,055 
2,034 
1,783 
1,874 

2,732 

1,197 

1,488 

601 

1,247 

730 

1,020 

788 

766 

555 

724 
-     885 
805 
275 
487 
657 
439 
565 
356 
298 

221 
390 
594 
200 
512 
381 
446 
368 
328 

533 
313 
230 
653 
303 
354 
483 
112 
445 
221 

397 
464 
485 
499 
446 
235 
187 
311 
229 
201 
324 
224 

132 
127 
269 
220 
103 
1  ti(> 
13.3 
334 
337 
296 

135.8 
141.2 
123  4 
130.2 
142.4 
115.8 
132.2 
156.8 
228.6 
c 

190,3 
114.3 
146.5 

c 
137.1 
138.8 
132.0 

c 
161.5 

c 

91.4 
141.8 
c 

91.7 
115.7 
142.5 
143.5 
117,7 
112.3 
c 

c 
c 

133.8 

167.9 

121.1 

c 

c 

214.5 

118.8 

c 

c 

96.8 
204.5 
110.6 
134.4 
183.2 

132.5 

151.0 

c 

c 

96.4 

97.1 

103.1 

162.9 

c 

c 
155.. 'J 

9P  7 
26/.  3 
183.3 
225 .  :> 

c 
1 45 , 4 

r 
C 
C 
C 

93.1 
102.2 
111.9 

87.9 
101. 0 

89.4 
104.1 
107.0 
118.2 
111.8 

112.8 
74.1 

113.9 
79.4 

113.2 
97.3 
89.6 
96.6 

105.5 
69.4 

87.9 
93.6 

102.8 
57.7 
86.9 
c 

108.4 
82.9 
67.8 
84.3 

55.1 
-89.0 
111.5 

65.1 

98.9 

89.4 

110.8 

85.9 

136.3 

110.2 

61.8 

163.2 

98.4 

115.4 

155.8 

57.7 

96.5 

96.9 

101.1 

124.8 

132.8 

246.0 

174.8 

80.7 

80.7 

86.4 

93.6 

c 

c 

89.6 

94.5 

110  2 

94.1 

8i.i 

77.7 

77.1 

155.2 

90.2 

143.5 

21.9 
23.5 
21.1 
20.7 
19.9 
16.7 
20.7 
25.5 
20.2 
23.8 

28.1 
15.9 
20  9 
12.2 
26.6 
14.7 
21.3 
15.8 
17.6 
11.5 

16.0 
23.1 
22.1 

d 

14.7 
21.4 
14.1 

d 

19.7 
13.2 

14.1 
13.9 
20.6 
14.6 
20.8 
20.8 
19.9 
d 
25.3 

19.3 
21.1 
17.3 
37.2 
18.2 
16.8 
27.5 
18.1 
23,9 
12.4 

23.7 
PM  2 
34.7 
22  2 
22.5 
16.6 
18.8 
18.3 
21.3 
d 

31.9 
25.4 

18.6 
15.9 
24.3 
26,9 

d 

26,7 
19,7 

d 

d 
22.7 

16.5 

Manhattan  Borough,  N.  Y.  C.-.  .  . 

17.4 
19.0 

Brooklyn  Borough,  N.  Y.  C 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

15.8 
15.0 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

11.3 

11.6 

Cleveland,  Oliio 

20.4 

Baltimore,  Md 

16.6 

Pittsbui'gh,  Pa 

d 

Detroit,  Mich 

24.8 

Bronx  Boroagh,  N.  Y.  C 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

15.6 
19.8 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

8.3 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

22.5 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

10.8 

16.1 

111.4 

Washington,  D.  C 

11.8 

8.9 

16.0 

Queens  Borough,  N.  Y.  C 

Jers-jy  City,  N.J 

16.0 
18.0 

Seattle,  Wash 

11.2 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

11,3 

Providence,  R.  I 

16.3 

Louisville,  Ky 

12.2 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St,  Paul,  Minn 

16.2 
12.8 

Denver,  Col 

9.8 

Portland,  Ore 

9.3 

Columbus,  Ohio. ...            

11.7 

Toledo,  Ohio 

16.6 

Oakland,  Cal 

9.5 

Worcester,  Mass 

17.6 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

16.1 

New  Haven,  Ct 

17.6 

Birmingham,  Ala. . .           

14.4 

Scranton,  Pa 

15.6 

Richmond,  Va 

17.2 

Paterson,  N.  J 

15.6 

Omaha,  Neb 

9.5 

Fall  River,  Mass 

29  9 

Dayton,  Ohio 

15.  o 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich          

21  .0 

,;4  6 

Spokane,  Wash ." . 

10.6 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

18..!) 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Hartford,  Ct 

10.8 
17. S 

Trenton,  N.J 

19.1 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

20.8 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

22.2 

Reading,  Pa 

25.6 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

17.5 

Lvnn,  Mass 

14.9 

Springfield.  Mass                      

17.9 

Rlciiinond  Borough,  N.  Y.  C 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

13.7 
14. S 

Lawrence,  Mass 

24.3 

Yonkei-s,  N.  Y 

Somervllle,  Mass 

18.3 
12.2 

Troy,  N   Y 

8.4 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

16.5 
19.0 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

10.3 

Schenectady,  N.  Y' 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

17.4 
13.3 
27.8 

Akron,  Ohio 

20.9 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 

24.5 

Infant  Mortality  Rate  in  American  Cities — Continued. 


CiTi. 


r:r;o.  Vii, 

iXarri.ibiirg.  Pa 

F'v.t  Wayne,  Ind.. 

i'ortland,  Me 

Holyoke,  Mass. . . . 
Brockton,  Mass. . . 
South  Eeud,  Ind. . 

Wichita,  Kan 

Altoona,  Pa 

Sprlngdeid.  Ill 

Mobile,  Ala 

Canton,  Ohio 

Biughamton,  N.  Y 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Springfield,  Ohio. . 

Rockford,  111 

Sacramento,  Cal.  . 

Maiden,  Mass.  . . . 
Haverhill,  Mass. . . 

Lincoln,  Neb 

New  Britain,  Ct.  . 

Salem,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kan 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. . 

Augusta,  Ga 

Macon,  Ga 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Superior,  Wis 

Newton,  Mass. . . . 
San  Diego,  Cal .  . . 
Kalmazoo,  Mich . . 

Flint,  Mich 

Racme,  Wi.s 

Tampa,  Fla 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Galveston,  Tex,  .  . 

Quincy,  III 

Springfield,  Mo, . . 

Roanoke,  Va 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


De.\ths 

Infant 

Per  Cent. 

Under  One 

Mortality 

OF  Total 

Popula- 
tion, 
1910 

Total 

Deaths, 
1916 

Gen'l 

Death 

Rate, 

Year. 

Rate. 

Mortality. 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

L 

1916.* 

age, 
1906- 

1916. 

age, 
1906- 

1916. 

age, 
1906- 

1916. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

66,525 

1,234 

16.41 

206 

255 

132.0 

113.6 

26.0 

20.7 

64,186 

1,127 

15.3 

158 

153 

c 

104.2 

18.1 

13.6 

63,933 

a 

a 

119 

108 

c 

c 

15.1 

d 

.58,571 

1.159 

12.8 

b 

145 

c 

101.9 

d 

12.5 

57.730 

1,0.53 

16.50 

336 

296 

196.5 

181.6 

34.3 

28.1 

56,S78 

786 

11.92 

143 

138 

102.1 

93.8 

22.3 

17.6 

53,084 

872 

a 

169 

203 

c 

110.5 

24.7 

23.3 

52,450 

a 

a 

91 

89 

c 

74.7 

15  7 

d 

52,127 

705 

a 

153 

151 

111.4 

84.0 

23.5 

21.4 

51,678 

983 

a 

128 

124 

c 

c 

15.8 

12.6 

51, .521 

1,097 

a 

174 

110 

141.3 

102.8 

15.7 

10.0 

.50,217 

863 

11.90 

90 

174 

c 

109.1 

19  9 

20.2 

48,443 

1,171 

21.4 

131 

210 

c 

139.3 

15.5 

17.9 

47,227 

822 

16.44 

116 

120 

c 

97.5 

17.1 

14.6 

43,921 

799 

a 

6 

90 

c 

80.4 

d 

12.0 

45.401 

661 

11.9 

6 

127 

c 

99.2 

d 

19.2 

44,696 

1,025 

a 

107 

109 

c 

82.1 

15.4 

10.6 

44,404 

579 

11.84 

107 

67 

c 

55.8 

19.4 

11.6 

444,115 

720 

14.89 

105 

107 

108.2 

89.2 

16.5 

14.8 

43,973 

688 

12.08 

97 

97 

c 

80.5 

18.6 

14.1 

43,916 

698 

11.5 

204 

187 

c 

94.8 

34.7 

31.2 

43,697 

631 

a 

170 

112 

c 

99.5 

23.5 

17.7 

43,084 

703 

15.0 

6 

92 

c 

84.6 

d 

13.1 

41,641 

783 

18.24 

b 

105 

c 

134.8 

d 

13.4 

41,040 

880 

14.5 

b 

83 

c 

c 

d 

9.4 

40,665 

663 

12.05 

b 

89 

c 

129.7 

d 

13.4 

40,434 

458 

6.73 

49 

34 

91.7 

47.8 

12.1 

7.4 

40,334 

444 

a 

99 

90 

c 

119.2 

d 

20.3 

39,806 

470 

10.71 

76 

54 

91.5 

67.5 

16.8 

11.5 

39,578 

1,050 

11.41 

55 

77 

c 

69.7 

8.7 

7.3 

39,437 

808 

11.2 

82 

65 

111.0 

70.2 

12.6 

8.0 

38,550 

872 

16.0 

6 

204 

c 

111.2 

a 

23.4 

38,002 

625 

12.17 

b 

142 

c 

115.6 

d 

22.7 

37,782 

657 

13.1 

b 

135 

c 

107.3 

d 

20.7 

.37,176 

667 

15.1 

b 

92 

c 

93.2 

d  ■ 

13.8 

36,981 

728 

a 

95 

67 

c 

74.7 

15.2 

9.2 

36,587 

610 

a 

b 

56 

c 

94.9 

d 

9.1 

35,201 

641 

16.0 

b 

108 

c 

133 . 0 

d 

16.8 

34,874 

684 

15.4 

b 

143 

c 

122.3 

d 

20.9 

34,668 

561 

21.1 

89 

73 

c 

85.5 

17.0 

13.0 

34,371 

390 

9.2 

45 

35 

c 

59.6 

14.2 

I       8.9 

TABLE  SHOWING,   BY   YEAR    THE   CITY  HAVING  THE  HIGHEST  AND   LOWEST  INFANT 

MORTALITY    RATES. 

CITIES    WITH    OVER    100,000    POPULATION. 


Year. 

Infant  Mortality  Rate. 

Per  Cent.  Under  1  Year  of  Total  Deaths. 

Lowest  Rate. 

Highest  Rate. 

Lowest  Per  Cent. 

Highest  Per  Cent. 

1906-10 
1911 

1912 

1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 91.4 
Seattle,  Wash 69.9 

Seattle.  Wash 61.2 

Omaha,  Neb 61.4 

Omaha,  Neb 57.3 

Omaha,  Neb 47.1 

Portland,  Oie 55.1 

Baltimore,  Md...  .228.6 
Baltimore,  Md 210.9 

Lowell,  Mass 183.3 

Richmond,  Va 162.1 

Nashville,  Tenn..  .203.8 
Nashville,  Tenn..  .182.3 
Fall  River,  Mass..  163.2 

Los  Angeles,  Cal ....  1 1 .5 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  1  ,  n  q 
Los  Angeles.  Cal..  M"-"^ 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  \  -in  c. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal..  /  ^"•'^ 
.San  Franci.sco,  Cal. .   9.2 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  .   8.6 

Omaha,  Neb 7.3 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  .   8.3 

Fall  River,' Mass. ..37. 2 
Fall  River,  Mass. ..37.9 

Ball  River,  Mass...35.3 

Fall  River,  Mass. ..32.4 
Fall  River,  Mass. ..35. 2 
Fall  River,  Mass.. .31.9 
Fall  River.  Mass. ..29.9 

CITIES   WITH    50,000   TO    100,000   POPULATION. 


1906-10 

S. 

L3.ke  City, 

Utah. 

.96.4 

Troy,  N 

Y 

.267.3 

Fort  Wayne, 
Jacksonville. 

Ind.. 
Fla. . 

}  15.1 

Passaic, 

N. 

J... 

..38.6 

1911 

S 

La'<e  City. 

Utah. 

.54.1 

Trenton, 

N.J... 

.269.0 

S.  Lake  City 

,  Utah 

..12.6 

Passaic, 

N. 

J... 

..40.6 

1912 

s 

Lake  City, 

Utah. 

.60.7 

Passaic, 

N.  J.... 

.162.4 

Fort  Wayne, 

Ind.. 

.11.7 

Passaic, 

N. 

J... 

..37.8 

1913 

s 

Lake  City. 

Utah. 

.69.6 

Holyoke 

Mass.  . 

.198.1 

Fort  Wayne, 

Ind.. 

.10.9 

Passaic, 

N. 

J... 

.  .38.6 

1914 

s 

Lake  Gity, 

Utah. 

.  .57.5 

Holyoke 

Mass .  . 

.173.6 

Fort  Worth, 

Tex. . 

.    9.3 

Passaic, 

N. 

J... 

..35.4 

1915 

s. 

L.ake  City. 

Utah. 

.62.1 

Passaic, 

N.J..., 

.193.5 

Jacksonville, 

Fla.. 

.10.3 

Passaic, 

N. 

J... 

..42.6 

1916 

Hoboken,  N- 

J 

.77.1 

San  Ant 

>n!0.  Tex 

.2460 

Troy,  N.  Y . 

.   8.4 

Holyoke 

,  Mass. 

.  .28.1 

CITIES    UNDER    50.000    POPULATION. 


1906-10 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Walt  ham.  Mass 83.2 

Berkeley,  Cal 50.8 

Madison,  Wis 44.2 

Maiden,  Mass 55.2 

La  Crosse,  Wis 33.3 

La  Crosse,  Wis 30.6 

Brookline,  Mass.  . ,  .32.2 


McKeesport,  Pa.  .163.3 
Wilmington,  N.  C.334.5 
Wilmington,  N.  C.208.8 
Wilmington,  N.  C.262.0 
P'th  Amboy,  N.  J. 190.3 
Montgomery,  Ala.  185.1 
Austin,  Tex 182.4 


San  Diego,  Cal 8.7 

San  Di.'jgo,  Cal 7.0 

San  Diego,  Cal 7.3 

Siou.'c  Falls,  S.  Dak.:  6.3 

San  Diego,  Cal 7.1 

San  Diego,  Cal 5.3 

Brookline,  Mass.  .. .  5.1 


P'th  Amboy,  N.  J.36.4 
P'th  Amboy,  N.  J.36.3 
New  Biitain,  Ct.  .34.7' 

Lorain,  Ohio 38.2 

Lorain,  Ohio 38.5 

P'th  Amboy.  N.  J.37.9 
Lorain,  Ohio 37.7 


United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


INFANTSLIE    PARYLYS9S    CASES    BV    STATES 

(By  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.) 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  reported  cases  by  States: 


19"? 


State. 

Jan.  1 

to 
Apr.  30. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

ToT.al 
Cases. 

Caso  Hate 
Per    1.000 
Pop'iit'n. 

Alabama 

4 

1 

14 

1 
8 

1 

3 

8 

77 

1 

12 

2 

165 

8 

25 

32 

12 

25 

65 
1 

19 
2 

367 

18 

38 

86 

23 

9 

15 

65 

252 

183 

337 

31 

28 

2,126 

5,773 

172 

13 

1 

14 

4 

274 

6 

64 

66 

21 

5 

50 

103 

622 

195 

193 

14 

33 

964 

2,201 

147 

5 

804 

24 

19 

\20 

64 

12 

18 

163 

3 

8 

O 

21 

0 

91 

5 

57 

32 

20 

3 

42 

121 

701 

101 

90 

10 

13 

258 

643 

62 

26 

379 

13 

6 

22 

48 

5 

18 

87 

4 

4 

186 

6 

132 

16 

951 

39 

207 

259 

103 

77 

149 

352 

1,926 

616 

*909 

269 

94 

4,055 

13,223 

546 

38 

2,181 

123 

86 

64 

330 

30 

*82 

475 

0  Ob 

Arizona 

023 

Californi.T, 

2 

j 

1 
1 

■'"3 

4 
1 
4 

4 
6 

25 

21 

045 

Colorado 

.017 

ConneoUcut 

30 

11 

.764 

District  of  Columbia 

.107 

Indiana 

10 

25 
8 
5 

30 

43 
179 

29 

19 
8 
6 

41 
122 

18 
4 

83 
6 
1 
2 

45 
2 
4 

19 
1 

5 
6 
6 
3 
6 
5 
36 
19 
d. 

18 
2 
6 

39 

7 

1 

26 

3 
14 

2 
17 

9 

1 

.073 

Iowa 

8 

5 

18 

117 

Kansas 

056 

Louisiana 

.042 

Maine 

.193 

Ma.  yland ., 

5 
16 
16 

6 
36 

10 
106 

62 
232 

59 

11 

647 

4,054 

100 

.258 

Massachusetts 

4 

4 

9 

36 

10 

7 

19 

57 

1 

4 

345 

7 

.518 

Michigac 

.202 

Minnesota 

.399 

Mississippi 

.138 

Montana 

.205 

New  Jersey 

7 
30 
31 

2 
10 

1 

2 

16 
2 

1.376 

New  Yorlt 

1.287 

Ohio 

.106 

Oregon 

.045 

Pennisylvania 

3 
1 

9 

1 
11 

1 

120 
20 
22 

'  "24 

i 

20 

747 

58 

25 

11 

44 

2 

13 

174 

2 

.256 

Soutli  Carolina 

.076 

Te.vas 

.019 

Vermont 

5 
51 
1 
7 
3 

■■'28 

.176 

Virginia 

.151 

Wasliington 

.020 

West  Virginia 

.059 

Wisconsin 

.190 

Wyoming. ,, 

.039 

*  The  health  officer  states  that  cases  are  Known  not  to  be  completely  reported. 


ACCSDEE^T    RATE    PER    100,000    EXPOSED    LIVES. 

This  table  gives  the  accident  mortality  among  the  policyliolders  of  one  of  the  largest  New  Yorlc  life 
insurance  companies. 


1916. 

1915. 

Causes  of  Accidental  Death — 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Rate  Per 
100,000. 

No.  of 
Deatlis. 

Rate  Per 
100,000. 

Accidents  and  unspecified  violence  (total) 

6,635 
764 
270 
858 
140 
17 

1,241 
91 
143 
685 
237 
795 
303 
93 

1,008 

73.5 
8.4 
3.0 
9.5 
1.6 
.2 

13.7 
1.0 
1.6 
7.6 
2,6 
8.8 
3.4 
1.0 

11.2 

5,861 
687 
214 

1,008 

122 

11 

1,051 
81 
118 
622 
192 
486 
299 
62 
908 

68.9 

Burns 

8.1 

Absorption  of  deleterious  gases 

2.5 

11.9 

Traumatism  by  firearms 

1.4 

Traumatism  bv  cutting  or  Diercine 

.1 

Traumatism  by  fall 

12.4 

1.0 

1.4 

7.3 

2.3 

5.7 

Traumatism  by  otJier  crushing  and  other  vehicles 

Electricity 

3.5 

.7 

Other  accidental  and  unspecified  external  causes 

10.7 

Mortality  from  automobile  accidents  and  injuries  showed  by  far  the  largest  Inciease  in  the  rate  for 
any  of  the  specified  causes  of  accidental  mortality.  In  fact,  these  automobile  accidents  were  alone  responsiole 
for  three-fifths  of  the  increase  in  the  total  accident  rate  in  1916.  In  1916  the  rate  was  8.8  per  100,000  as 
compared  with  5.7  per  100,000  In  1915.  Deaths  from  electricity  also  showed  a  slight  Increase  In  the  rate, 
from  0.7  per  100,000  in  lOlo  to  1.0  per  100,000  in  1910.  Accidental  deaths  caused  by  vehicles  other  than 
steam  railroads,  street  railways  and  automobiles  had  slightly  less  mortality  in  1916  than  In  1915,  the  two 
figures  being  3.4  for  1916  and  3.5  for  1915. 

UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Induslry  studies  plant  life  In  ail  its  relatloas  to  agriculture.  It  investigates  the 
diseases  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  truck  crops  and  other  plants,  and  carries  on  field  tests  and  demonstrations 
of  their  control  and  prevention.  It  studies  the  bacteriological  problems  comiected  with  plant  production 
and  also  the  factors  of  plant  nutrition  and  distributes  cultures  of  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  for  the 
inoculation  of  tlie  seed  of  leguminous  crop  plants.  It  is  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  crops  by  breeding 
and  selection  and  the  acclimatization  and  adaptation  of  new  crops  and  varieties.  It  is  encouraging  the 
production  of  drug-producing  crops  and  other  special  croos,  and  Is  studying  the  general  physiological 
problems  infiuencing  the  growth  of  plants.  In  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the 
Forest  Service  It  is  conducting  a  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  poisonous  plants,  especially  in  the  vast 
stock-grazing  areas  of  the  West.  It  is  Investigating  various  technological  probloms  in  connection  with 
crop  producUon.  particularly  with  reference  to  fibre  and  paper-oroducing  plants  and  to  the  standardization 
and  handling  of  grain.  It  is  eng.aged  in  the  study  of  various  phases  of  economic  botany  and  in  the  devising 
of  methods  for  the  improvement  of  forest-grazing  areas.  It  is  carrying  on  a  propaganda  in  the  interest 
of  good  seeds  for  the  farmer  and  the  improveinent  in  the  quality  of  farm  seeds.  It  is  conducting  extensive 
work  in  the  breeding  and  testing  of  the  princloal  field  crops,  such  as  the  small  grains,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco, 
forage  crops,  and  sugar-producing  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  these  crops. 


American  Proctologic  Society. 


UNITED    STATES    PUB 

LEPKIl  COLONIES. 

On  February  3,  1917,  tbe  President  approved  an 
act  approprladng  $250,000  for  the  establishment 
ot  a  national  home  for  lepers,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Public  Health  Service,  but  on  account  of 
war  and  the  coincident  high  cost  of  materials,  the 
construction  of  this  institution  has  not  yet  been  com- 
..eui^ed.  Various  estimates  place  the  number  of 
leoeis  in  the  United  States  as  high  as  500  Institu- 
tions for  the  care  and  treatment  of  lepers  in  the 
United  States  and  its  dependencies  are  located  la 
the  following  places: 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Leper  Home,  administered 
by  the  Health  Officer,  San  Francisco. 

Louisiana  State  Leper  Home,  administered  by  the 
Board  of  Control  for  Leper  Home,  New  Orleans. 

Massachusetts  Leper  Station,  Penikeae  Island,  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health, 
Boston,  Mass. 

County  Hospital,  Leper  Ward,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hawaiian  Leper  Colony,  Molokai,  administered 
by  the  Secretary  Territorial  Board  of  Health,  Hono- 
lulu, T.  H. 

Philippine  Leper  Colony,  Culion  Island,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Director  of  Health,  Manila. 

Porto  Rico  Leper  Colony,  Cabras  Island,  admin- 
istered by  the  Insular  Director  of  Sanitation,  San 
Juan. 

GENERAL  WORK  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

SERVICE. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  a 
branch  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  is  under  a 
commissioned  medical  officer,  with  the  title  of  Sur- 
geon-General. The  headquarters  is  in  Washing- 
ton. The  Division  of  Scientific  Research  super- 
vises field  and  laboratory  investigations  of  filariasis, 
hooliworm  disease,  leprosy,  infantile  paralysis, 
malaria,  pellagra,  trachoma,  tuberculosis,  and 
typhoid  fever,  industrial  and  sehool  hygiene,  rural 
sanitation,  public  health  administration,  coastal 
waters,  shellfish  pollution,  and  water  supplies  and 
sewage.  For  this  purpose  field  headquarters  and  lab- 
oratories are  located  at  convenient  places  through- 
out the  country.  Purely  technical  studies  are  car- 
ried on  at  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  in  Washing- 
ton, where  are  also  conducted  the  tests  of  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  biological  products  in  Interstate 
traffic. 

IMMIGRATION  DIVISION. 

The  Foreign  and  Insular  Quarantine  and  Immi- 
gration division  of  the  bureau  has  under  its  imme- 
diate supervision  the  sixty-one  quarantine  stations 
in  the  United  States,  twenty-six  stations  in  its  in- 
sular possessions,  and  eighty-nine  stations  for  the 
medical  Inspection  of  Immigrants.  Eighteen  of- 
ficers are  also  stationed  at  American  consulates 
abroad  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  quar- 


LIC    HEALTH    SERVICE. 

antine  laws  and  the  medical  Inspection  of  emigrants. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1917  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  vessels  Inspected  at  quarantine 
stations,  a  total  of  12,431  such  Inspections  having 
been  made,  as  compared  with  12,120  in  1916.  These 
vessels  carried  709,770  passengers  and  crews,  as 
compared  with  1,477,055  in  1916.  Fumigations 
to  tlie  number  of  2,796  were  made  in  1917,  as  com- 
pared with  1.794  in  1916.  The  total  Immigrants 
inspected  during  the  year  1917  were  528,648,  as 
compared  with  481,270  in  1916,  and  the  number 
certified  for  rejection  on  account  of  mental  and 
physical  defects  was  20,261,  whereas  in  1916,  16,327 
such  certifications  were  made.  The  service,  through 
the  Division  of  Domestic  (Interstate)  Quarantine, 
has  supervision  of  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  in 
interstate  traffic  and  the  administration  of  the 
interstate  quarantine  regulations  relating  to  food 
and  drink  furnished  passengers  on  common  car- 
riers. Under  the  direction  of  the  Domestic  Quar- 
antine Division  the  Public  Health  Service  co- 
operates with  State  and  local  health  authorities  in 
the  suppression  and  eradication  of  such  epidemic 
diseases  as  plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  typhus 
fever,  smallpox,  and  leprosy.  Details  of  officers 
are  also  made,  on  request  from  State  or  municipal 
health  authorities,  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of 
the  more  common  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  infantile  paralysis,  cerebrospinal  meningitis, 
and  other  infections.  The  work  of  sanitation  of 
the  areas  In  contiguity  with  national  cantonments, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  to  the 
military  forces,  also  is  supervised  by  this  division. 

The  Marine  Hospital  and  Relief  Division  of  the 
service  has  charge  of  the  twenty  marine  hospitals 
and  119  other  relief  stations  of  the  service  located 
throughout  the  country.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1917,  64,033  patients  were  treated — 17,991  in  hos- 
pitals and  46,031  as  dispensary  or  out-patients. 

Among  the  notable  achievements  of  the  service 
in  recent  years  have  been  the  suppression  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  South;  the  control  of  bubonic  plague 
in  California,  Porto  Rico,  and  New  Orleaas;  the  dis- 
covery of  an  effective  method  for  the  preventTpn 
and  treatment  of  pellagra;  demonstrations  of  how 
malaria  may  be  prevented  in  practically  any  local- 
ity at  a  comparatively  small  cost;  the  establishment 
of  a  series  of  trachoma  hospitals  and  the  institu- 
tion of  educational  measures  to  combat  the  spread 
of  trachoma  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  the  im- 
provement of  rural  sanitation,  which  has  already 
resulted  in  great  diminution  of  disease  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  methods  advocated  have  been 
applied.  During  the  year  1917  the  service  has 
had  charge  of  the  sanitation  of  extra  cantonment 
zones,  co-operating  with  the  military  and  State 
and  local  health  authorities  in  bringing  about  the 
elimination  of  any  insanitary  conditions  which  might 
threaten  the  health  of  the  military  forces  and  the 
civilian  population. 


NATIONAL     FIRST    AID    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA. 

As  a  perpetual  tribute  to  the  memory  of  its  noble  founder  and  President,  this  association  has  made 
the  office  of  president  a  memorial  one  to  be  held  in  name  and  for  all  time  by  Clara  Barton. 

Officers:  Acting  President — Mrs.  J.  Sewall  Reed.  Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Roscoe  G.  Wells. 
Medical  Director — Frederick  H.  Morse,  M.  D.     Secretary — Mrs.  Mary  Kensel  Wells. 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    Executive  offices  located  at  Arlington,  Mass. 

NATIONAL    COMMITTEE     FOR    MENTAL    HYGIENE. 

Organized  1909.  Incorporated  1916.  Chief  purposes — To  work  for  the  conservation  of  mental  health 
and  for  Improvement  in  the  treatment  of  those  suffering  from  nervous  or  mental  diseases  and  mental  de- 
ficiency and  for  the  prevention  of  any  of  these  disorders;  to  conduct  or  to  supervise  surveys  of  the  care  of 
those  suffering  from  mental  diseases  or  mental  deficiency;  to  co-operate  with  other  agencies  which  deal 
with  any  phases  of  these  problems;  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  and  to  help  organize  and 
aid  affiliated  State  and  local  societies  or  committees  for  niental  hygiene. 

President — Dr  Lewellys  F.  Barker,  Baltimore,  Md.  Vice-Presidents — Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  Md.  Treasurer — Otto  T.  Bannard,  New  York. 
Chairman  Executive  Commiitee — Dr.  William  L.  Rus.sell,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Chairman  Finance  Com- 
mittee— Prof  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Chairman  War  Work  Commiitee — Dr.  Pearce 
Bailey,  New  York.  Chairman  Committee  on  Mental  Deficiency — Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  Waverley,  Mass. 
Executive  Officers:  Medical  Director — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon.  Associate  Medical  Director — Dr.  Frank- 
wood  E.  WiUiams.  Secretary — Clifford  W.  Beers,  50  Union  Square,  New  York.  General  offices,  50  Union 
Square,  New  York  City.  

AMERICAN    PROCTOLOGIC  SOCIETY. 

President — Jerome  M.  Ljmch,  M.  D.,  New  York  City.  Vice-President — E.  H.  Terrell,  M.  D.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Secretary-Treasurer — Collier  F.  Martin,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  OflQces,  601-3-5  Professional 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


United  States  Immigration  and  Em,igration. 

UNITED    STATES    IMMIGRATION    AND    EMIGRATION. 

(Official  Government  Figures.     Year  Ended  June  30,  1917.) 

Note — Arriving  aliens  whose  permanent  residence  has  been  outside  the  United  States,  rho  intend 
to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States,  are  classed  as  immigrant  aliens.  Departing  aliens  wlioae  perma- 
nent residence  has  been  in  the  United  States,  who  intend  to  reside  permanently  outside,  are  classed  ar  emi- 
grant aliens.  All  alien  residents  of  the  United  States  malting  a  temporary  trip  abroad  and  all  aliens  resid'ug 
abroad  maliing  a  temporary  trip  to  tlie  United  States  are  classed  as  non-immigrant  aliens  on  the  inwu  ' 
journey  and  non-emigrant  on  the  outward. 


INWARD    PASSENGER    MOVEMENT. 
(Includes  both  permanent  and  temporary.) 

OUTWARD  PASSENGER  MOVEMENT. 
(Includes  both  permanent  and  temporary.) 

YEAR  Ended  June  30,  1917. 

Sex. 

Year  Ended  June  30,  1917. 

Sex. 

Immi- 
grant 
Aliens 
Adm'ed. 

Non- 
Immi- 
grant 
Aliens 
Adm'ed. 

United 

States 
Citizens 
Arr'ed. 

Aliens 

De- 
barred. 

Grand 
Total. 

Emi- 
grant 
Aliens 
Dep't'd. 

Non- 
Emi- 
grant 
A  hens 
Dep't'd. 

United 

States 

Citizens 

Dep't'd. 

Grand 
Total. 

Male 

Female .... 

174,477 
120,926 

44,734 
22,740 

87,664 
39,756 

9,858 
6,170 

316,733 
189,592 

Male 

Female.  .  .  . 

Total 

48,427 
17,850 

52,341 
27,761 

85,441 
40,570 

186,209 
86,181 

Total. .  .  . 

295,403 

67,474 

127,420 

16,028 

506,325 

66,277 

80,102 

126,011 

272,390 

INWARD  AND  OUTWARD  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 


Immigrant 

Emigrant 

IM.MIGRANT 

Emigrant 

ALIENS 

ALIENS 

ALIENS 

ALIENS 

Admittkd. 

Departed. 

Occupations. 

Admitted. 

Departed. 

Occupations. 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Ended 

Ended 

Ended 

Ended 

Ended 

Ended 

Ended 

Ended 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

30, 

30, 

30, 

30, 

30, 

30, 

30. 

30, 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915-. 

PROFESSlONAIi. 

skilled — Cont. 

Actors 

632 

189 

576 
157 

181 
46 

154 
22 

Pattern  makers. . . 
Photographers.  .  . 

33 

194 

36 
150 

5 
22 

4 

Architects 

16 

Clergy 

837 
170 
638 

716 
116 
526 

237 
31 
74 

192 
32 
59 

Plasterers  .  .' 

Plumbers 

Printers 

276 
411 
459 

178 
336 
402 

40 
103 
164 

10 

Editors 

21 

Electricians 

48 

Engineers  (prof.).. 

1.808 

1,233 

335 

270 

Saddlers  and  har- 

Lawyers  

260 

252 

40 

46 

ness  makers. . . . 
Seamstresses 

114 
1,577 

79 
2,512 

28 
80 

3 

Literary  and  scien- 

74 

tific  persons 

262 

214 

48 

53 

Shoemakers 

1.280 

1,173 

754 

119 

Musicians 

695 
327 

449 
528 

130 
112 

89 
251 

Stokers 

795 
326 

1,438 
249 

166 
55 

162 

Officials  (Gov't) .  . 

Stonecutters 

45 

Physicians 

326 

326 

116 

112 

Tailors 

2,799 

2,591 

370 

194 

Sculptors,  artists.. 

311 

301 

67 

62 

Tanners,  curriers.. 

68 

54 

8 

6 

Teachers 

1,640 

1,583 

216 

243 

Textile  workers 

Other  professional 

1,700 

1,426 

464 

345 

(not  specified).. 

228 

192 

403 

149 

Tinner!^ 

195 
34 
74 

169 
26 
65 

33 

14 

5 

7 

Total 

9,795 

8,403 

2,097 

1,930 

Tobacco  workers.. 

Upholsterers 

Watch   and   clock 

4 
5 

SKILLED. 

Bakers 

7.59 
934 

777 
817 

141 
819 

68 
108 

makers 

Weavers,  spinners 

125 
770 

88 
648 

29 
77 

19 

Barbers,  h'rdr'sers 

85 

Blacksmiths 

921 

771 

162 

59 

Wheelwrights .... 

19 

19 

1 

4 

Bookbinders 

72 

53 

16 

3 

Woodworkers  (not 

Brewers 

19 

588 

241 

4,824 

19 

15 

514 

143 

4,282 

12 

2 

76 

37 

811 

2 

3 

44 

21 

501 

2 

specified) 

Other  skilled 

194 
2,251 

147 
2,427 

0 
355 

6 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers. .  . 
Carp'nters,  joiners 

326 

Total 

45,528 

48,781 

13,874 

9,774 

Cigarette  makers , 

Cigar  makers .... 

774 

750 

785 

687 

miscellaneous. 

Cigar  packers.  .  .  . 
Clerks,  acco'nt'nts 

30 

56 

9 

2 

.\cents 

1,538 

1,342 

181 

357 

8,369 

9,212 

1,638 

924 

Bankers 

235 

183 

54 

54 

Dressmakers 

1,610 

2,031 

227 

159 

Draymen,  hack- 

Engineers  (loco.. 

men,  and  team- 

mar ,  stat'y) 

791 

979 

100 

150 

sters  

429 

399 

249 

37 

Furriers,  fur  w'kers 

199 

145 

3 

6 

Farm  laborers 

26,250 

22,328 

1,810 

1,869 

424 

353 

118 

73 

Farmers 

6,840 

7,704 

2,460 

2,801 

Hat,  cap  makers. . 

127 

121 

17 

15 

Fishermen 

741 

714 

117 

116 

Iron,  steel  workers 

822 

817 

90 

69 

Hotel  keepers .... 

243 

298 

38 

38 

Jewelei*s 

194 
67 

152 

44 

22 
2 

22 
2 

Laborers 

Manufacturers .  .  . 

55,816 
315 

51,115 
238 

78,599 

48 

24,801 

Locksmiths 

40 

Machinists 

1,892 

2,272 

422 

412 

Merchants,  dealers 

7,017 

6,568 

2,790 

3,053 

Mariners 

3,088 

6,229 

510 

466 

Servants 

29,258 

31,885 

8,001 

4,005 

Masons 

1,496 
685 

1,204 
832 

250 
3,315 

87 
3,356 

Othermiscel'neous 
Total 

10,055 

10.967 

2,058 

1.478 

Mechanics  (not 
specified) 

138,737 

133.801 

96,405 

38,649 

Metal  workers 

other  than  iron, 

No  occupation  Cm- 

steel,  and  tin) . . 

395 

289 

43 

20 

cluding    women 

Millers 

124 

ii9 

8 

7 

and  children) . . . 

104,760 

104.418 

17,389 

15,924 

Milliners 

Miners 

388 
2,407 

345 
2,078 

30 
1,18'J 

23 
1,049 

Grand  total 

298.826 

295.403 

129,765 

66,277 

Painters,  glaziers.. 

1.047 

839 

306 

123 

United  Son-ics  Immigration  and  Emigration — Continued. 


MONTHS— YEAR 

ENDED    JUNE    30, 

1917. 

ADMITTED. 

DEPARTiiD. 

Increase 

(+). 

Mr,^i-j",iH. 

Iiiimi- 
graut. 

Non-Im- 
migrant. 

Total. 

Emigrant 

Non- 
Emigrant 

Total. 

Ju)y 

25,035 
29.975 
36,398 
37,056 
34,437 
30,902 
24,745 
19,233 
1.5,512 
20,523 
10,487 
11,095 

5,932 
6,372 
6,900 
7,006 
6,139 
5,002 
6,002 
4,453 
4,618 
5,400 
5,535 
5,049 

30,967 
36,347 
43,208 
44,062 
40,5V0 
35,964 
29,747 
23,691 
20,130 
25,929 
16,022 
16,144 

5,429 
7,686 
6,177 
7,153 
7,104 
7.005 
4,285 
3,359 
2,318 
2,777 
5,462 
7,462 

7,294 
7,248 
7,811 
8,570 
9,171 
10,168 
5,899 
5,587 
3,687 
4,331 
5,247 
5,089 

12,723 

14.934 

13,988 

15,723 

16,335 

17,173 

10,184 

8,940 

6,005 

7,108 

10,709 

12,551 

-f-    18,244 

Ai'<>Mdt 

.-"' ■;jt('f:iber 

+    21,413 
+    29,310 
-f-    28,339 

Nov.-iul'ii' 

-h    24,241 

Dcccml.'jr 

+    18,791 

Jii'i'.i.ry 

Feoruai-y 

March 

+    19,563 

+    14,745 
+    14,125 

April 

+    18,821 

May 

+      5,313 

June 

+     3,593 

Total 

295,403 

67,474 

362,877 

60,277 

80,102 

146,379 

+  216,498 

INWARD   AND   OUTWARD. 


BY    COUNTRIES. 

BY    STATES. 

CoMi.vG  FnoM. 

Gois 

G  To. 

States. 

CO.MING    To. 

Going 

From. 

I.'JMIGR.\KT 

ALIEN.3 
ADKiirKD. 

Emigrant 

ALIENS 

Departed. 

Immigrant 

ALIEN.=3 
ADMITTED. 

Emigrant 

Aliens 
Departed. 

Countries. 

Y(»ar 

Ended 

June 

30, 

1916. 

Year 

Ended 

June 

30. 

1917. 

Year 

Ended 

June 

30, 

1916. 

Year 
Ended 
June 
•30, 
1917. 

Year 

Ended 

June 

30. 

1916. 

Year 

Ended 

June 

30, 

1917. 

Year 

Ended 

June 

30, 

1916. 

Year 

Ended 

June 

30. 

1917. 

Austria 

3,171 

2,020 

980 

764 
3,322 

4.156 

2,877 

27,034 

33,665 
2,910 
5.191 

.    12,259 
90 

7,842 

5,769 

0,248 

663 

313 

12,896 

8,639 

2,655 

512 

1.717 

857 
401 
398 

151 

2.744 

3.187 

1,857 

23,974 

34,596 
2,235 
4,659 

9,975 
66 

12,716 

10,232 

6.368 

911 

152 

8,354 
5,406 
1,863 
513 
1.463 

230 

592 

24 

250 
613 

2.231 

439 

4.829 

72,507 

351 

1.359 

2.396 
49 

5,259 

i.816 

1.412 

201 

18 

5.130 

1.304 

1.332 

118 

49 

126 

112 

15 

191 

489 

2,004 

315 

2,034 

12,542 

227 

1,633 

1,353 
16 

5.947 

2.491 

969 

159 

2d 

2.798 

1.027 

673 

69 

88 

Alabama 

235 

550 
3.501 

110 

17,101 

1.119 

6.78S 

182 

728 
3,634 

225 
3,194 
1,012 
12,104 
1,866 
2,264 

696 

129 

913 
6,766 

790 

30,814 

26,591 

7,619 

103 
1.746 
4.123 

92  i 

402 
3,737 
8.369 

418 
79.968 

175 
2.413 
8.796 

281 

1.882 

17.369 

20 

763 

4.589 

73 

786 

146 

13.288 

1.168 

2.247 

1,003 

9,978 

2,108 

2,592 

371 

290 

580 

5,433 

90 

16,354 

977 

7,389 

194 

772 

4,369 

192 

3,007 

1.016 

10,600 

1,195 

l,3;i5 

630 

106 

1.270 

8,878 

911 

29,600 

26,407 

6,412 

71 

1,.320 

4,6fl0 

619 

oSl 

4,31)2 

8,554 

912 

84,639 

132 

1.848 

6.908 

252 

1.878 

14.603 

20 

630 

4.486 

67 

426 

175 

9.088 

965 

2,193 

1,396 

3 

11,842 

1,695 

2,297 

309 

144 

54 

258 

11 

6.252 

490 

2,992 

259 

266 

2,481 

51 

394 

209 

6,612 

344 

617 

75 

31 

401 

.371 

620 

9,837 

1,830 

1,019 

20 

6.i7 

284 

365 

114 

39.J 

4,404 

79 

47,935 

24 

150 

3,994 

31 

530 

12,682 

3 

636 

1.216 

26 

96 

105 

279 

260 

212 

633 

1.433 

1.166 

1.002 

45 

16.458 

129.765 

46 

Pluiigary 

Alaska 

52 

Arizona 

340 

Bulgaria,  Serbia, 
and  Montenegro 

Denmark 

France,    including 
Corsica 

German  Empire. . 

Greece . 

6 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia 
Florida 

4.208 
198 

1,499 

58 

229 

2,388 

Italy,  including  Si- 

Georgia 

23 

Ilaw.aii 

405 

rdalio 

149 

N  or  way 

Illinois 

2.182 

Portugal,  includ- 
ing Cape  Verde 

Indiana 

Iowa 

129 
312 

Kansas 

67 

Roumania 

Russian  Empire 
and  Finland 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

14 
342 
225 

Spain,  including 
Canary  and  Ba- 
learic Islands. . . 

Sweden 

Maryland 

Massachusetts .  .  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

ivlississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

158 
3,697 
1.170 

748 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 
United  Kingdom: 

England 

Irelan'l 

11 
199 
194 
120 
129 

Scotland 

Wales 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

267 
1.399 

Other  Europe 

32 

20.377 

12 

165 

1,153 

Total  Europe.  . 

145,699 

133,083 

102,409 

35.367 

China 

2,640 
8,080 

112 
1.670 

282 

2,237 

8,991 

109 

393 

1,026 

2,203 

770 

123 

14 

867 

1.871 

750 

176 

8 

356 

Japan 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

23 

India 

187 

Turkey  in  Asia. . . 
Other  Asia 

Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 
Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island .... 
South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

3.318 

15 

875 

Total  Asia 

13,204 

12.756 

3,977 

3.161 

655 

8 

76 

Africa 

\      894 

1.484 

90 

101,551 

1,135 

18,425 

4,286 

12,027 

566 

1,014 

128 

105,399 

2,073 

17,869 

6,931 

15,507 

77 

"93 

445 

10 

15,712 

495 

532 

987 

5,059 

36 

108 

382 

35 

18.994 

530 

812 

993 

5.891 

4 

Australia,  Tfis- 

13 

222 

Utah 

161 

PaclOc  Islands  (not 
specifled) 

British  North 
America 

Central  America. . 

Mexico 

Vermont 

Virginia 

204 
125 

Virgin  Islands 

Wa.sliington 

West  Virginia. . . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Unknown* 

1 

768 
241 
329 

South  America. .  . 

West  Indies 

Other  countries. . . 

53 
16,300 

Total 

298,826 

295,403 

66,277 

Grand  total ... . 

298.826 

295,403 

129,765 

66,277 

*  Departed  vi£ 

I,  Canadl 

a,n  horde 

P.     Repo 

rted  by  C 

)anadiau  Governme 

mt. 

United  States  Immigration  and  Emigration— Continued. 


INWARD   AND   OUTWARD   BY 

RACES. 

Immigrant  Aliens 
admitted. 

Emigu.-nt  ALIENS 
DEPAnTED. 

Races. 

191G. 

1917. 

June, 
1917. 

1916. 

1917 

June. 
1917. 

African  (black)         

4.576 

964 

642 

3,146 

2,239 

791 

3,442 

114 

6,443 

80 

36,168 

5.649 

19.518 

11, .555 

20,792 

15,108 

20,636 

4,905 

33.909 

8,711 

154 

599 

981 

17,198 

5 

4,502 

12,203 

953 

4,858 

1,305 

19,172 

13,515 

577 

9,259 

1,881 

676 

216 

983 

948 

3,388 

7.^71 

1,221 

327 

1,134 

1,843 

305 

3,428 

94 

5,393 

09 

32,246 

5,900 

24,405 

9,682 

25,919 

17,342 

17,462 

3,790 

35,154 

8,925 

194 

479 

434 

16,438 

10 

3,109 

10,194 

522 

3.711 

1.211 

19,596 

13,350 

244 

15,019 

2.5S7 

976 

454 

793 

1.369 

2,097 

943 

28 

13 

46 

140 

3 

238 

2 

346 

1 

1,221 

331 

583 

196 

251 

7r>2 

403 

63 

554 

890 

1 

14 

3 

84 

2 

39 

350 

20 

137 

2 

1,544 

398 

■i',6i6 

25-1 

11 

3 

29 

146 
32 

1,684 

659 

42 

290 

2,148 

76 

1,454 

4 

742 

91 

7,826 

543 

2,297 

873 

4,i;55 

199 

1,851 

4,020 

68,981 

780 

29 

28 

394 

659 

3 

358 

2,185 

138 

4,710 

17 

3,954 

2,096 

74 

2,792 

516 

120 

41 

214 

603 

769 

10.744 

1,497 

133 

59 

325 

1,799 

24 

2,395 

6 

742 

136 

6,316 

1,256 

2,820 

767 

2,082 

329 

1,736 

3.478 

10,016 

722 

45 

38 

123< 

759 

4 

119 

1,313 

61 

6,393 

21 

4,550 

1,618 

34 

3,524 

612 

110 

54 

130 

520 

504 

9,098 

209 

Armenian      

29 

1 

120 

Chinese 

130 

214 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  Herzegovinian 

62 

East  Indian 

3 

ISnglisli 

853 

Finnish 

341 

French 

919 

German 

69 

Greek 

139 

Hebrew 

177 

Irisli 

202 

Italian  (north) .' 

89 

800 

Japanese 

52 

Korean 

1 

Lithuanian 

28 

Mai^yar 

3 

Mexican 

87 

Polish 

26 

Portuguese .  .                                              

3 

Roumanian 

3 

1.745 

Ruthenian  (Russniais) 

8 

Scandinavian 

405 

Scotch 

198 

Sloval? 

21 

Spanish 

293 

46 

Syrian ....                                   

17 

21 

Welsh 1 

17 

30 

Other-peoples                               

101 

298.826 

295,403 

11,0951 

129.765 

6r.,277 

7,462 

ALL     CLASSES     OF     ALIENS     ADMITTED,      DEPARTED,     DEBARRED,     DEFORTii; 
CITIZENS    ARRIVED    AND    DEPARTED,    YEAR    OF    JUNE    30.    1917. 

D,     AND 

Admitted. 

United 

States 

Citizens 

Arrived. 

Aliens 

De- 
barred. 

DEI'AIITED. 

Deported 

After 
Landing. 

PORTS. 

Immi- 
grant. 

Non- 
Immi- 
grant. 

Emi- 
grant. 

Non- 
Emi- 
grant. 

U.  S. 
Citizens. 

Atlantic  ports: 

New  Yor.k,  N.  Y 

Boston.  Mass 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Baltimore  Md 

129,446 

11,828 

274 

231 

290 

19 

952 

5,070 

372 

576 

17 

1,123 

1,885 

62 

2,636 

5 

53 

2,191 

307 

32 

7,270 
10 

4,955 
865 
559 

104,460 
16,389 

3,654 

800 

295,403 

29,100 
528 

42 

25 
102 
122 

54 
122 
356 

59 

La  is 

5,898 
22 

1,453 

2 

48 

2,778 

34 

2 

3,245 

39.958 

790 

125 

47 

305 

10 

IS 

212 

314 

21 

96 

427 

14,792 

138 

2,397 

5 

65 

7,006 

1,448 

2 

5,032 

1,671 

100 

58 

62 

8 

94 

30 
44 

37,052 
3 

40,000 

24 

42,619 
53 

219 
37 
17 

i 

Canadian  Atlantic  ports.. 
Portland,  Mo. . 

250 

iso 

447 

85 
187 

22 
137 

58 

3 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Providence,  R.  I 

6 
119 

5 

8 
I 

Norfolk,  Va 

3<; 

1 

Savannah,  Ga 

S 
14 
27 

9 

6 

14 

15 

100 

8 

Miami,  Fla 

706 

1,072 

6 

1 

1,244 

7,36-1 

21 

28 

238 

15,384 

233 

18 

4 

Key  West,  Fla 

Other  Atlantic.    .  . . 

1 
2 

Ports  of  Gulf  of  Mexico: 
Tampa,  Fla 

7 

Mobile,  Ala 

789 

1 

1 
1,943 

4 

6,679 

5 

4 

New  Orleans,  La 

Galveston,  Tex 

12 
2 

Other  Gulf 

1 

Pacific  ports: 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Portland,  Ore 

310 

3,161 

5,920 

5,418 

39 
5 

Seattle,  Wash 

Canadian  Pacific  Ports..  . 

2,384 

1,250 

17V 

5,154 
8,214 

1.650 
2,723 

67.474 

567 
2,605 
1,332 

43,661 
1,021 

996 
3,910 

127,420 

77 
24 
11 

8,280 
4,775 

208 

24 

762 

909 

11 

18,801 
208 

338 
890 

2,1.50 
1,831 

1 

12,880 
547 

3,302 
2,402 

810 
2,356 

44,531 
324 

2.060 
5.090 

36 
2 
2 

Border  stations: 

"    Canadian  border 

Mexican  border 

794 
630 

Insular  possessions: 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

7 
7 

Total 

10,028 

06,277 

80,102 

120,011 

1.853 

United  States  Tmmiaration  and  Emigration— Continued. 


DEPORTED 


AFTER  LANDING.  BY  CAUSES  AND  RACES. 


CA  JSES. 


Insanity •  ■  ■,  •  •. 

ether  mputal  conditions.  .....  .  • 

Loafnaoinc  or  dangerous  contagious 

(li,-:e:tbe3 

Chronic  alcoholism 

professional  beggars 

Likely  to  be'cbmo  a  public  charge .  . 

Public  charges  because  of — 

Pregnancy 

Physical  conditions. .   ;,•■■■■•,••  •  ' 
Dependent  members  of  family. . . 

Public  charges  not  otherwise  spec! 
fled 

Entered  without  inspection 

Contract  laborers: •  •  •  •  •  • 

Under  16  years  of  age  and  unac- 
companied by  parent 

Criminals 

Polygamlsts 

Anarchists ,■  •  •  ,„„ 

Prostitutes  and  females  coming  for 
any  immoral  purpose. ..  ••■•;,•.• 

Supported  by  proceeds  or  piostitu 

Aliens '  who  procure  or  attempt  to 
bring  in  prostitutes  or  females  for 
any  immoral  purpose •  ■  •  •  • 

Unable  to  read  (over  16  years  of  age) 

Without  passport. 

Chinese  Exclusion  Law — 

By  immigration  officers 

By  U.  S.  marshals 


Races. 


2 

4 

26 

6 

1 

R 

6 

360 

180 

116 

62 

24 

16 

114 

95 

191G. 


272 

76 


89 


Total  deported  alter  landing . 


191 
125 


2.906 


African  (black) 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian.  Servian.  Montenegrin.. 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Dalmatian,'  Bosnian,  Herze'g'ovinlanI 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (north) 

Italian  (south) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

301    Magyar 

Mexican 

59   Pacific  Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

82    Roumanian 

1    Russian 

3    Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian 

82    Scotch 

65    Slovak 

Spanish 

1,918   Spanish-American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh *•  •■•^  V-  •,••  • 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) .  . 
Other  peoples ^ 

Total  deported  after  landing 


1917. 


75 
6 
1 
7 
395 
5 
4 
5 
30 
38 
3831 
55 
186 
58 
56 
79 
192 
22 
153 
44 
5 
4 
1 
495 


46 
2 
3 
2 
164 
3 
3 


18 

6 

337 

20 

130 

36 

34 

46 

143 

10 

59 

63 

7 

1 

2 

505 


73 

20 

23 

15 

15 

4 

38 

17 

94 

5 

1.34 

55 

130 

■  96 

7. 

27 

37 

6 

5 

15 

7 

4 

2 

11 

2 

7 

28 

13 

2.9061   1.918 


riTT^RARRED.    BY    CAUSES    AND    RACES. 


Causbs. 


1916. 


1917. 


Idiots,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded 
Insanity,  epileptics. .....  .  :  ■,■■:•■,;■ 

Constifnal  psychopathic  mferiority 
Surgeon's  certificate  of  mental  de- 
flct  which  may  affect  alien's  abil- 
ity to  earn  a  living;  other  than 
idots.    imbeciles,    feeble-minded 

epileptics,  and  Insanity . 

Tuberculosis  (non-contagious) .  .  . . 
Loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious, 

diseases ;  •  v     •   '  V  '^V 

Surgeon's  certificate  of  physical  de- 
feet  which  may  affect  alien  s  abil- 
ity to  earn  a  living;  otlier  than 
loathsome  or  dangerous  contagi- 
ous diseases 

Chronic  alcoholism  ■■■■■,:■■:■■■••■ 
Likely  to  become  a  public  charge .  . 

Paupers 

Professional  beggars 

Contract  laborers 

Assisted  aliens 

Stowaways 

Accompanying  aliens . . .  •  ■  ■  ■ 

Under  16  years  of  age  and  unac- 
companied by  parent 

Criminals 

Polygamlsts 

Anarchists • ;  •  •  ,„_ 

Prostitutes  and  females  coming  lor 
any  immoral  purpose. ..    ...  •  •  ■  ■ 

Supported  by  proceeds  of  prostitu 

Aliens  wlio  procure  or  attenipt  to 
bring  in  prostitutes  or  females  for 

any  immoral  purpose .  .  ■ 

Unable  to  read  (over  16  years  of  age) 

Without  passport.  . . v;  •  '■■  ' 

Under  provisions  of  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act 

Alien  enemies 


246 
151 


46 
3 

1.153 


1,657 


Races. 


10,383 

9 

35 

2.080 
521 


478 

643 

245 

2 


Total. 


439 


307 


84 
377 


252 

146 

3 


55 

7 

1.495 


1.679 

10 

7,871 

10 

12 

1,116 

250 

38 

563 

600 

257 

2 

12 

510 


371 
391 

87 


279 
6 


African  (black) 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian •  . 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  Montenegrin. 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban ,•  •, 

Dalmatian.  Bosnian.  Herzegovlnlan 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

Enghsh 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Ilalian  (north) 

Italian  (south) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Litliuanlan 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Pacific  Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish-American 

Syrian; 

Turkish 

Welsh   

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 

Other  peoples 


1916.  I  1917. 


380 
49 
19 
258 
437 
68 
31 
7 
155 
44 
1.949 
255 
1.694 
599 
780 
949 
1.018 
193 
1.232 
209 
10 
70 
39 
4.979 


508 
60 
12 
79 
321 
17 
20 
5 
156 
26 
1.854 
121 
1.491 
439 
414 
607 
1.035 
130 
964 
296 
27 
25 
31 
4.673 


Total. 


18.867  16.0281 


441 

229 

96 

610 

280 

365 

746 

7 

251 

47 

127 

13 

45 

22 

164 


18.867  16.028 


265 

117 

63 

268 

201 

343 

810 

6 

331 

31 

93 

16 

.  47 

9 

117 


United  States  Immigration  and  Emigration — Continued. 

INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  BY  ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  ALIENS. 


RACE. 


Year-  Endeu  June  30,  1917. 

Races. 

ADMITTED. 

Departed 

Increase 

Immi- 
grant 
Aliens. 

Non-Im- 
migrant 
Aliens. 

Total. 

Emi- 
grant 
Aliens. 

Non- 

Emier'nt 

Alleris. 

Total. 

(  +  )  or 

Decrease 

(— ). 

African  (black) 

7,971 

1,221 

327 

1,134 

1,843 

305 

3,428 

94 

5,393 

69 

32,246 

5,900 

24,405 

9,682 

25,919 

17,342 

17,462 

3,796 

35,154 

8,925 

194 

479 

434 

16,438 

10 

3,109 

10,194 

522 

3,711 

1,211 

19,596 

13,350 

244 

15,019 

2,587 

976 

454 

793 

1.369 

2.097 

3.431 

119 

62 

43 

913 

7 

4,951 

4. 

2,096 

50 

11,286 

477 

3,057 

1,534 

639 

717 

2,136 

622 

1,884 

4,363 

9 

23 

IS 

9,442 

16 

101 

410 

46 

391 

13 

6.647 

2,779 

11 

4,761 

2,046 

392 

55 

242 

1,731 

163 

11,402 

1,340 

379 

1.177 

2.756 

312 

8.379 

98 

7,489 

119 

43,532 

6,377 

27,462 

11,216 

26,458 

18,059 

19,598 

4,418 

37,038 

13,288 

203 

502 

449 

26,880 

26 

3,210 

10,604 

568 

4,102 

1,224 

26,143 

16,129 

255 

19,780 

4,633 

1,368 

509 

1,035 

3,100 

2,260 

1,497 

133 

59 

325 

1,799 

24 

2,395 

6 

742 

136 

6,316 

1,256 

2,829 

767 

2,082 

329 

1,736 

3,478 

10,016 

722 

45 

38 

123 

759 

4 

119 

1,313 

61 

6,393 

21 

4,650 

1,618 

34 

3,624 

612 

110 

64 

130 

520 

504 

9,098 

2,075 

28 

36 

148 

2,763 

8 

6,832 

2 

1,903 

52 

20,642 

663 

2,845 

1,363 

730 

535 

2,983 

904 

2,747 

8,440 

37 

2 

21 

1,938 

9 

89 

708 

26 

1.184 

12 

8,581 

3,176 

10 

4,000 

2,341 

•  324 

68 

191 

1,524 

172 

3,572 

161 

95 

473 

4,662 

32 

9,227 

8 

2,645 

188 

26,958 

1,909 

6,674 

2,130 

2,812 

864 

4,719 

4,382 

12,763 

9,162 

82 

40 

144 

2.697 

13 

208 

2,02^ 

7,577 

33 

13,131 

4,794 

44 

7,624 

2,953 

434 

122 

321 

2,044 

676 

9,098 

+     7.830 

-1-      1  179 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

+  284 
+  704 
—  1,806 
+         280 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  Montenegrin.  .  . 
Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban T 

—        848 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian.  Herzegovinian . 
Dutch  and  Flemish 

+  90 
+  4,844 
—          69 

East  Indian 

English 

-1-  16,574 
-f-  4,468 
-1-  21,788 
-1-  9,086 
-1-  23,646 
-1-  17,195 
+    14,879 

Finnish 

French 

German .... 

Greeic ... 

Hebrew .    .  . 

Irish 

Italian  (north) 

-t-           36 

Italian  (south) 

-f-   24,275 

Japanese 

-1-     4,126 

Korean 

-f-         121 

Lithuanian .- 

+         462 

Magvar 

+         305 

Mexican • 

-1-   23.183 

Pacific  Islander 

+          13 

Polish 

+     3,002 

Portuguese 

+     8,583 

Roumanian 

-1-        481 

Russian 

—     3,475 

Ruthenlan  (Russnlak) 

+      l,i91 

Scandinavian 

-1-    13,012 

Scotcti 

-1-    11,335 

Slovak 

+         211 

Spanish 

+    12,256 

Spanish-American 

+      1,680 

Syrian 

+        934 

Turkish 

+        387 

Welsh 

+         714 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 

Other  peoples 

+  1,056 
+      1.584 

Not  SDecifled                        .  .    . 

—     9,098 

Total 

295,403 

67,474 

362,877 

66,277 

80.102 

146,379 

+  216,498 

RECAPITULATION  OF  IMMIGRATION  FROM  1820. 


PERIOD. 


Year  ended 

Sept.  30 — 

1820 

8.385 

1821 

9,127 

1822 

6,911 

1823 

6,354 

1824 

7,912 

1825 

10,199 

1826 

10,837 

1827 

18.875 

1828 

27,382 

1829 

22,520 

1830 

23,322 

1831 

22,633 

Oct.  1, 1831.  to 

Dec.  31.  1832 

60.482 

Year  ended 

Dec.  31— 

1833 

58.640 

1834 

65.365 

1836 

45,374 

1836 

76,242 

1837 

79,340 

1838 

38,914 

1839 

68,069 

1840 

84.066 

1841 

80,289 

1842 

104,566 

Jan.  1  to  Sept. 

30.  1843...... 

52,496 

Number. 


Period. 


Year  ended 
Sept.  30 — 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

Oct.  1  to  Dec. 

31,  1860 

Year  ended 
Dec.  31— r 

1861 

18.52 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

Jan.  1  to  June 

30,  1857... 

Year  ended 

June  30 — 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 


Number. 


78,615 
114,371 
154,416 
234,968 
226,627 
297,024 
310,004 

59,976 


379,466 
371,603 
368,645 
427,833 
200,87'/ 
196.857 

112.123 


191,942 
129,571 
133,143 
142,877 
72,183 
132,925 


Period. 


Year  ended 
June  30 — 

1864 

1865 

1865 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 


Number. 


191,114 
180,339 
332,577 
303,104 
282,189 
362,768 
387,203 
321,360 
404,806 
469,803 
313,339 
227,498 
169,980 
141,867 
138,469 
177,826 
457,257 
669,431 
788,992 
603,322 
618.592 
395,346 
334,203 
490.109 
646.889 
444,427 
455,302 
560.319 


Period. 


Year  ended 
June  30 — 
1892 


1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


Number. 


579,663 

439,730 

285,631 

268,536 

343,267 

230,832 

229,299 

311,715 

448,572 

487,918 

648,743 

857,046 

812,870 

1,026.499 

1,100.735 

1.285.349 

782,870 

761,786 

1.041,570 

878,587 

838,172 

1,197,892 

1,218,480 

326,700 

298,826 

295,403 


Total....  32,948,353 


The  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States. 

THE    CIVIL    SiuPyjCE    OF    THE    U^JITED    STATES. 

NUJVIBER    OF    FEDERAL    POSITIONS. 


Department. 

Co.Tipet- 

Itive  I'o- 

sitions, 

June  30, 

1916. 

Excepted 
aud  Non- 
competi- 
tive Po- 
sitions. 

Unclassi- 
fied Po- 
sitions. 

June  30, 
1916. 

TOT.\L  Positions  on 
June  30,  1916. 

Presi- 
dential. 

5' 

26 

7 

2 

6 

44 

All 
Others. 

Total. 

(In  Wasliingtou,  D.  C.) 
White  House 

36 
79 
58 
28  . 

9 

13 

151 

3 

3 

4 

610 

87 

2 

84 

279 

39 

278 

8.243 

2.259 

1.262 

1.576 

4,991 

831 

209 

592 

4.667 

2,969 

918 

210 

26 

784 

217 

153 

4,027 

233 

39 

Sto/tG  Department 

195 

7,569 

2,344 

1,251 

1.479 

4,5GI 

823 

135 

256 

3,SS9 

2,217 

762 

204 

26 

458 

110 

128 

3,648 

156 

283 

Treasury  Detjartnient 

8,209 

War  Dooai'tnisnt 

2,268 

1,284 

Post-Oflioe  Department 

1,582 

5,035 

St   Elizabeth's  Hosoital 

831 

IVIisceHaneous 

74 
36 

370 

,  739 

•*    23 

6 

209 

300 

408 

13 

133 

857 

3 

21 

10 

5 

1 

1,449 

Department  of  AgricuiCiire 

4,670 

Department  of  Commence 

2,990 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

928 
215 

27 

Rmith^nnian  Tnfttitntton  anfl  hnreiiia 

5 
1 

15 
5 

77 

321 

100 

12 

374 

784 

State,  War.  and  Navy  Departments  Bldg. 

217 

1,53 

Government  PriiiUug  Onlce 

1 
5 

4,028 

238 

(Outside  Washington,  D.  C.) 
Treasury  Deparrmeut: 

Assistant  eusrodian  and  janitor  service, 
and  contingent  force  on  public  bldgg. 
Mint  and  ass.iv  sorvice 

30,020 

2,549 
710 
408 

1,954 
40 

5,721 

3,077 
176 

4.852 
3,9tl 
8,318 
1,033 

3,175 
20,000 

V         520 

76.S30 
45,796 
42.749 
20,989 

1,033 

1,334 

51 
30 

3,130 

2,827 

140 

2 

129 

993 

34,484 

5,427 
880 
410 

3,452 
46 

6,40S 

4,855 
432 

8,740 

5,198 

15,310 

2,426 

3.191 

25,000 

520 

175,870 
46,796 
42,749 
20.989 

1,071 
4,521 
7,771 
3,314 

893 

2.570 

14,068 

204 
6,604 
1.753 

320 

2,449 

1,315 

35 

943 

35,477 
5,427 

16 

9 

192 

896 

419 

Public  Health  Service  a 

1,359 

3,644 

Coast  Ouard  Service  b 

46 

Customs  Service 

225 

1,772 

250 

1,179 

89 

905 

673 

15 

522 
6 
6 

2,709 

1,168 

6,087 

720 

1 
5,000 

109 
64 

6,577 

Internal  Revenue  Service  c 

4,919 

Miscellaneous      

432 

War  Department:    . 

8,740 

Ordnance  Department  (at  large) 

Engineer  Department  (at  large) 

Miscellaneous          .            

5,198 

15,310 

2,426 

Navy  Department: 

Exclusive  of  trades  and  labor  positions. 

' 

3,191 

25,000 

Post-Omce  Department  e 

Post-Offices,  except  Fourth-Class  Post- 
masters/  ' 

520 

97,466 

1,574 

9,175 

185,045 

Fourth-Class  Postmasters 

46.796 

Rural  Carrier  Service 

42.749 

iiailwi^'V  Mail  Service 

20.989 

Department  of  the  Interior:  o . 

Land  Service 

24 

4,521 

4,480 

6 

3.53 

1,907 

6,026 

204 

2,416 

214 

6 

804 

25 

14 

210 

1,281 

4,521 

Indian  Service 

Reclamation  Spi'vIrp 

2,436 

3,304 

522 

556 

8,201 

855 

4 

18 

7 

839 

6 

,  7,777 
3,314 

.-  rvTiBt'Ollaneous 

7 
176 

900 

Department  of  Justic?  h , 

?:?46 

14,661^ 

Department  of  Commerce  i    .  . 

204, 

Liglitliouse  Service 

2,993 

1,366 

314 

52 

1,290 

35 

860 

1,195 
173 

6,604 

Immigration  Service 

8 
10 

1,761 

Steamboat-Inspection  Service 

330 

1,643 

2,449 

1,315 

35 

Panams.  Canal  Service 

83 

943 

Total  j 

266.906 

124,093 

25,639 

9,982 

410,638 

426,620 

Grand  total  of  table 

Isthmian  Canal  Service,  unclassifRod  and 
exceoted    working    force    on    June    30, 
1916  fc   

296,926 

125.427 

28,769 

10,975 

451,122 

402,097 
18,230 

Grand  total 

480,327 

a  Presidential  appointees  in  t.lio  Public  Health  Service  are  SurgeoijrGeneral  and  assistant,  13  senior 
surgeon.s,  70  sur-reonsi,  70  assistant  s'lrgeons,  aud  37  passed  assistant  surgeons,  b  Positions  in  the  Coast 
Guai-d  Service  not  transferred  to  military  service,  c  Positions  of  deputy  collector  transferred  from  the  ex- 
cepted to  the  competitive  class  by  expiration  of  the  two-year  exception  contained  In  the  tariff  act  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1913  (38  Stat..  180),  and  accordingly  transferred  from  the  excepted  to  the  competitive  column  in 
this  table.  550.  d  The  number  of  trade  and  labor  positions  in  the  navy-yard  .service  is  estimated  at  25.000, 
of  which  about  one-iiff.h  are  tliose  of  unskilled  laborers.  The  number  appointed  was  12.296.  aud  the  figures 
in  the  table  are  based  upon  these  data,    e  Post-OlSce  inspectors,  420;  clerks  at  headquarters,  division  of 


United  States  Executive  Civil  Service. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES—Contlnuca. 

Post-Ofllce  in.S!)ectors,  100.    /The  9,175  positions  in  the  Pi esideiitial  column  are  those  of  flro. 
third  class  postmasters,     g  Presidential  appointees  in  the  Interior:  Field  Sarviee,  99  restistcrs 
ccivers  of  land  OiBces;  13  surveyors-geaei'ai,  Governors  of  Alaska  and  I-Iawali,  Sc-celary  of  Hawa. 
cellaneous  in  Indian  Service,  3  members  Alasna  Engineerius  Commission,  and  1  mine  inspector  for  j^ 
/i  Tlie  numl>er  of  competitive  cinulo.ves  under  the  Department  of  .Ju.siiec  In  the  field  is  smaller  hy  i7G  t. 
printed  in  the  32d  report  because  176  dei)Uty  marshals  excciited  by  ti.e  deilciency  act  of  October  22,  191c, 
bave  been  deducted,  186  deputy  marshals  v/cre  appointed  from  October  22,  1913,  to  June  30,  1915,  maUuig 
a  not  gain  oi  23,  which,  added  to  the  176  originally  e.^cented.  Increased  the  number  excepted  on  June  30,  1915, 
as  published  i'l  t!ie  32d  report,  by  199.    t  it  has  not  i)eon  icund  nraotie^iljle  to  setJarate  the  emplo.ves  'n  tlie 
Deixu-fmcit  of  Labor  from  those  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.    ,/ Tiie  tof.a!  niimber  of  comuetitive 
positioiis  in  the  field  service  on  July  1,  UOlo,  is  127  less  tbi'.n  prinrod  in  iast  ye.'ir's  table;  49  civilians  in  the 
Coast  Gmi.rd  3ervice  were  added  and  !l70  deputy  marshals,  excepted  by  the  delicicncy  act  of  Octo!)er  22. 
1913,  were  deducted,  making  a  not  dirjiinution  of  127.     The  total  nutuher  of  excepted  positioiis  in  the  field 
service  Is  l;irser  by  199  than  printed  in  la.'it  year's  report,  the  increase  being  made  u'>  of  tiir-  said  176  de;)i!ty 
marshals  plus  23  appointed  from  October  22,  1913,  to  June  30,  1915.     /.;  Only  oiiantjes  in  t!ie  force  of  canal 
employes  subject  to  e.xamination  are  included  in  the  body  of  this  table. 


L'M'TED    STATES    ^^XESyTSVE    CSVlk    SEKVICS. 
(llcvisctl  for  this  issue  of  The  World  Alma.xac  by  the  Secretary  of  the  I\Tational  Civil  Service  Commission.) 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  RULES. 
The  act  requires  the  rules  to  provide,  as  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  s^ood  administration  will  warrant, 
for  open  competitive  practical  exa-fninalions  for  testing  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  the  classified  service; 
for  the  filling  of  all  vacancies  by  selections  from  among  tho.se  graded  hiijhest;  for  the  apijortionment  of  .ap- 
pointments at  Washington  among  the  .States  upon  the  Ijasis  of  population,  for  a  period  of  probation  before 
absolute  appointment;  that  no  oer.son  in  the  i)ublic  service  Kl-.all  be  obliged  to  contribute  service  or  money 
for  political  purposes;  that  persons  in  tlie  competitive  service,  while  retaining  the  right  to  vote  as  they  please 
or  to  e:;prcs3  pnivately  their  political  opinions,  shall  take  no  active  part  in  political  campaigns,  and  that  no 
person  in  said  service  has  any  right  to  use  his  ohicial  a.uthority  or  influence  to  coerce  the  political  action  of 
any  person  or  body. 

EXTENT   OF  THE  SERVICE. 

Ther'^  were  on  June  30,  10 16, '480,327  positions  in  the  Executive  Civil  Service,  about  296,920  were 
•subject  to  competitive  examination.  The  expenditure  for  salaries  in  the  Executive  Civil  Service  is  over 
S200,000,000  a  year.  The  Civil  Service  act  does  not  reiiuiro  the  classification  of  persons  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  or  of  persons  employed  merely  as  laborers  or  workmen.  Many 
positions  are  excepted  in  part  from  the  provisions  of  the  rules  lor  various  reasons. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Persons  seeking  to  be  examined  must  file  an  application  blank.  The  blank  for  the  Departmental  Ser- 
vice at  Washington,  Railway  ivtall  Service,  the  Indian  School  Service,  and  the  Government  Printing  Service 
should  be  rcqiiestod  directly  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Wa,shini;ton.  The  blank  for  the  Customs, 
Postal,  or  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  be  requested  of  the  Civil  Service  Board  of  Examiners  at  the 
office  where  service  is  sought. 

Api)lieant5  for  exatninatiou  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  proper  age.  No  person 
using  intoxicating  liquors  to  exc8.S3  mav  be  appointed.  No  discrimination  is  made  on  account  of  sex,  color, 
or  political  or  religious  opinio.ns.  The  liinitations  of  age  vary  with  the  different  services,  but  do  not  apply 
to  any  person  honorably  discharged  from  th3  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  dis- 
ability resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty. 

PREFERENCE  CLAIMANTS. 

Persons  who  served  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  were  discharged  by  reason 
of  disabilities  resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  are,  under  the  Civil  Service 
rules,  given  certain  preferences.  They  are  released  from  all  maximum  age  limitations,  are  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment at  a  grade  of  65,  while  all  others  are  obliged  to  obtain  a  grade  of  70,  and  are  certified  to  appoint- 
ing officers  before  all  others.  Subject  to  the  other  conditions  of  the  rules,  a  veteran  of  the  rebellion  or  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  or  the  widow  of  any  such  person,  or  any  army  nurse  of  eitiier  war,  may  be  reinstated  >vith- 
out  regard  to  the  length  of  time  he  or  she  has  been  separated  from  the  service. 

INSULAR  POSSESSIONS. 

Examinations  are  also  hold  for  positions  in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  and  also  for  the 
Panama  Canal  service. 

THE  UNCLASSIFIED  SERVICE. 

Under  an  executive  order  unclassified  laborers  are  appointed  after  open,  oompetitive  examination  upon 
their  physical  condition.    This  action  is  outside  the  Civil  Service  act. 

A    NEW    AMENDMENT    TO    THE    RULES. 

President  Wilson,  in  May,  1917,  amended  the  Federal  Service  rules  by  adding  the  following: 

"A  person  resigning  a  scientific,  professional,  or  technical  position  in  the  competitive  service  in  which 
he  has  acquired  training  and  experience  not  to  be  acquired  elsewhere,  to  enter  the  public  service  of  a  State, 
county,  municipality,  or  foreign  government  in  a  similar  capacity,  may  immediately  upon  the  completion 
of  such  service  be  reinstated  in  the  department  in  which  he  formerly  served  upon  the  certificate  of  the  com- 
mission issued  upon  the  requisition  of  the  department  dated  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  separation 
from  the  competitive  service." 

As  amended  the  rule  will  read:  ,  ^.^,  ...  ,    _  _ 

"1.  A  person  separated  without  delinquency  or  misconduct  from  a  competitive  position,  or  from  a 
position  which  he  entere<i  by  transfer  or  promotion  from  a  competitive  position,  may  be  reinstated  in  the 
department  or  office  in  which  he  formerly  served  upon  certificate  of  the  commission,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing hmitatlons:  ,.       ^,      ,  .      .  ».,  ,  ,»,  „ 

"(a)  The  separation  must  have  occun-ed  within  one  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  requisition 
of  the  nominating  or  appointing  officer  for  such  certificate;  but  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  a  person 
who  served  in  the  Civil  War  or  the  war  with  Spain  and  was  honorably  discharged,  or  his  widow,  or  an  army 

•'(b)  No  person  may  be  reinstated  to  a  position  requiring  an  examination  different  from  that  required 
•forxhe  position  from  which  he  was  separated  without  passing  an  appropriate  examination 

"2.  A  person  resigning  a  scientific,  professional,  or  technical  position  in  the  competitive  service  m 
which  he  has  acquired  training  and  experience  not  to  be  acquired  elsewhere,  to  enter  the  pubhc  service  oi 
a  State,  county,  municipality,  or  foreign  government  in  a  similar  capacity,  may  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  such  service  be  reinstated  in  the  department  in  which  he  formerly  served  upon  the  certificate  ol 
the  commission  issued-  upon  the  requisition  of  the  department  dated  within  three  years  from  the  date  oi 
his  separation  from  the  competitive  service." 


</  Service  Rules  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

NEW    YORK    STATE    CIVIL    SERVICE    RULES. 

J  are  the  regulations  for  marking  and  grading  examination  papers: 

as  practicable  after  an  examination  the  papers  of  the  competitors  shall  be  marked  and  the 

erage  of  each  ascertained.     Such  marking  and  ascertainment  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 

^xaminer,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  shall  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  commission.     The  marking 

,ofl  competitor's  papers  shall  be  made  on  the  scale  of  100,  which  maximum  shall  represent  the  highest 

..ainabie  accuracy,  and  0  shall  represent  entire  ignorance.     The  average  of  the  marking  of  the  several 

answers  upon  any  one  subject  shall  be  the  standing  on  that  subject.     No  person  shall  have  his  name  entered 

upon  an  elifiible  list  who  fails  to  attain  an  average  percentage  of  75,  or  over,  on  all  the  obligatory  subjects 

in  the  exammation,  and  a  percentage  of  60  or  over  on  every  such  obligatory  subject.     The  absolute  or  general 

average  standing  of  each  competitor  will  then  be  made  up  in  form  substantially  as  follows,  in  accordance 

with  the  respective  weights  accorded  to  the  subjects: 


Subjects. 

Relative 
Weights. 

Standing 

on 
Subjects. 

Prod- 
ucts. 

Subjects. 

Relative 
Weights . 

Standing 

on 
Subjects. 

Prod- 
ucts. 

1.  Writing  from  dictation . 

2.  Copying  from  m'uscript. 

3 

2 
4 
3 
4 
1 

95 
78 
80 
98 
62 
70 

285 
156 
320 
294 
248 
70 

7.  Constitutional  questions 

8.  Making  a  summary. . .  . 

Total  weight  and  pr'd'ct. 
General  average  standing.. 

1 
2 

63 
75 

63 
150 

4.  Spelling 

20 

1,586 

6.  Geography  and  history.. 

79.30 

The  standing  on  each  subject  Is  multiplied  by  the  weight  given  that  subject  and  the  product  placed 
in  the  third  column,  and  the  sum  of  these  products,  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  weights,  gives  the  general 
average  standing.  

CIVIL    SERVICE    RULES    IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Stnopsis  of  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  Civil  Service  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Information  may  also  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission,  Municipal  Building,   14th   Qoor. 

Under  the  White  Civil  Service  Law,  Chapter  370,  Laws  of  1899,  April  19,  the  rules  apply  to  all  positions 
in  the  service  of  the  City  of  New  York  except  officers  elected  by  the  people,  all  legislative  officers  and  em- 
ployes, heads  of  any  department,  or  superintende"nts,  principals,  or  teachers  in  a  public  school,  academy, 
or  college.  This  requires  "examinations,  wherever  practicable,  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  applicants  for 
appointment  to  the  Civil  Service  of  said  city."  The  Constitution  requires  that  these  examinations  shall 
be  competitive,  "so  far  as  practicable." 


The  entire  Administration  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  divided  into  two  general  services,  namely: 
The  Unclassified  Service  and  the  Classified  Service. 
The  Uncfassifled  Service  includes  all  elective  officers; 
the  officers  and  employes  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen; 
members  of  the  Board  of  Elections;  the  head,  or 
heads,  of  any  department  of  the  City  Government; 
or  any  person  appointed  by  name  in  any  statute. 

The  Classified  Service  Includes  all  positions  not 
In  the  Unclassified  Service. 

The  Classified  Service  is  divided  into  four  classes, 
namely: 

Exempt  Class — The  Exempt  Class  Includes  the 
deputies  of  principal  executive  officers  authorized 
by  law  to  act  generally  for  and  In  place  of  their 
principals;  one  secretary  of  each  officer,  board,  and 
commission  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  a  secre- 
tary; one  clerk  and  one  deputy  clerk,  if  authorized 
by  law,  of  each  court,  and  one  clerk  of  each  elective 
judicial  officer.  In  addition  thereto  there  may  be 
Included  In  the  Exempt  Class  all  other  subordinate 
offices  for  the  filling  of  which  competitive  or  non- 
competitive examination  may  be  found  to  be  not 
practicable. 

NON-COMPETiTiVB  CLASS — Includ&s  all  those  po- 
sitions of  a  minor  nature,  in  the  city  institutions  or 
elsewhere,  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  fill  through 
competitive  examination. 

Labor  Class — Includes  all  unskilled  laborers 
and  such  skilled  laborers  as  are  not  included  in 
the  competitive  or  non-compctltive  classes. 

COMPETITIVE  CLASS — Includes  all  positions  in 
the  Classified  Service  (excepting  those  in  the 
Exempt,  Non-Competitive  or  the  Labor  Class) 
for  which  it  is  practicable  to  determine  the  merit 
and  fitness  of  the  applicant  by  competitive  exami- 
nation. 

Vacancies  In  the  E.xempt  Class  may  be  filled  with- 
out examination,  appointments  being  made  by  the 
Mayor  or  other  official  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
department  where  the  vacancy  exists. 

Positions  In  the  Non-Competitive  Class  are 
filled  as  a  result  of  the  examinations  held  by  the 
department  where  the  person  is  to  be  employed. 

Filing  Applications  for  Positions  in  Com- 
petitive Class — -Applications  for  positions  in  the 
Conapetltlve  Class  will  be  issued  and  received  only 
for  the  position  or  positions  advertised,  and  only 
during  the  period  specified  by  the  commission  in 
such  advertisement.  Advertisements  lor  the  various 
examinations  appear  in  the  prominent  daily  papers 
and  in  the  Cttu  Record.  The  Citv  Record  is  on  file  in 
the  reading  room  of  any  of  the  city  libraries. 

All  applications  for  an  examinaiioa  must  be  on 


a  prescribed  form  addressed  to  the  "Secretary  of 
the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission."  When 
an  examination  is  advertised  application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  commission. 
Room  1400. 

Application  blanks  will  be  mailed  upon  request 
provided  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  or 
sulHcient  postage  is  enclosed  to  cover  the  mailing. 
The  commission  will  not  ^arantee  the  delivery 
of  the  same.  Postage  on  applications  forwarded 
by  mail  must  be  fully  prepaid. 

ApiUicants  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Tbe  requirement  as  to  residence  may  be  waived  by 
the  commission,  but  only  with  the  proviso  that  ap- 
plicants become  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York 
prior  to  the  date  of  their  appointment. 

Applicants  for  patrolmen  must  have  resided 
within  the  State  of  New  York  at  least  one  (1)  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  appointment. 

The  prescribed  application  form  filled  out  In  the 
applicant's  handwriting  sets  forth  the  following; 

The  applicant's  name,  age,  residence,  statement 
regarding  citizenship  or  n.aturalization,  statemont 
regarding  arrests  or  previous  service  in  a  City 
Department,  if  any,  and  also  the  certificate  for 
citizens  whose  residences  or  places  of  business  are 
within  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  examinations  for  positions  requiring  previous 
experience,  applicants  must  fill  in  and  file  with  their 
application  an  experience  paper.  In  some  examina- 
tions where  experience  Is  a  qualifying  subject, 
applicants  receiving  less  than  the  minimum  passing 
mark  In  this  paper  are  barred  from  the  remainder 
of  the  examination. 

Applications  for  positions  in  the  Labor  Class 
are  Issued  and  received  continually. 

Applicants  for  all  positions  in  the  Competitive 
and  the  Labor  Classes  are  required  to  take  a  medical 
and  physical  examination. 

Applicants  for  Labor  Class  positions  th.at  require 
previous  training  or  experience  must  take  an  oral 
or  practical  test;  no  written  examination  Is  given 
to  applicants. 

CONDUCT  OF  examinations. 

Applicants  shall  be  admitted  to  examination 
upon  the  production  of  the  otBclal  notification  to 
appear  for  that  purpose. 

All  paper  upon  which  examinations  are  to  be 
written  shall  be  furnished  to  the  applicants  by  the 
examining  board  and  shall  bear  some  suitable 
official  indorsement,  stamp,  or  mark,  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  the  same. 


Fisheries  of  the  United  States. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RULES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW   YORK— Co. 


All  examinations  shall  be  in  writing,  except  such 
as  refer  to  expertness  or  physical  qualities,  and 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

The  sheets  of  questions  sliall  be  numbered  and 
shall  be  given  out  In  the  order  of  their  numbers 
each,  after  the  first,  being  given  only  when  the 
competitor  has  returned  to  the  examiners  the  last 
sheet  given  to  him.  In  general,  no  examination 
shall  extend  beyond  five  hours  without  intermission; 


and  no  questions  given  out  at  a., 
candidate,    shall    be    allowed    to    t. 
another  session. 

Each  examiner  shall  exercise  all  due  a. 
secure  fairness  and  prevent  all  collusion  ai.. 
in  the  examinations. 

The  time  allowed  for  completing  the  examlnaii^ 
shall  be  announced  before  the  first  paper  Is  given 
out. 


The  following  municipal  departments  and  otflces  come  under  jurisdiction  of  Civil  Service  rules: 


Accounts,  Com.  of. 

Armory,  Board  of. 

Art  Commission. 

Assessors,  Board  of. 

Bellevue  and  Allied  Hos- 
pitals. 

Board  of  Ambulance  Ser- 
vice. 

Board  of  Inebriety. 

Board  of  Water  Supply. 

Borough  President  in  each 
Borough,  Office  of  the. 

Building.s,  Bureau  of. 

Central  Purchase  Com- 
mittee. 

Charities,  Dept.  of  Public. 


Child  Welfare,  Board  of 

City  Chamberlain. 

City    Record,    Supervisor 

of  the. 
Civil  Service  Coramis.sion. 
College    of    the    City    of 

New  Yorlc. 
Coroners. 

Correction,  Dept.  of. 
Court.  City. 
Court..  City  Maaistrate. 
Court  Rouse  Board. 
Court,  Municipal. 
Court  of  Special  Sessions. 
Docks  and  Ferries.  Dept.ol. 
Education.  Dept.  of, 


Elections.  Board  of 

Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. Board  of. 

Finance  Dept. 

Fire  Dept. 

Health  Dept. 

Hunter  College. 

Law  Dept. 

Licenses.  Dept.  of. 

Mayor's  Office. 

Normal  College. 

Parl<3.  Dept.  of. 

Parole  CommLsslon. 

Personal  Service.  Bureau 
of. 

Plant  and  Structures 


Inspectors  of  Elections  and  Poll  Clerks  are  not  subject  to  competitive  examination. 


Plumbers,    Examining, 

Board  of. 
Police  Dept. 
Public  Works  Bureau. 
Revision   of  Assessments, 

Board  of. 
Sinking  Fund  Commission. 
Standards    and     Appeals, 

Board  of. 
Street  Cleaning,  Dept.  of. 
Taxes     and     Assessm'ts, 

Dept.  of. 
Tenement  House  Dept. 
Water  Supply,   Gas,   and 

Electricity,  Dept.  of. 
Weights  and  Measures. 


FISHERIES  OF  THJ  UNITED  STATES. 

(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Department  of  Commerce.) 


Sections. 

Vessels   Employed. 

Persona 
Employed.   (1) 

Capital 
Invested.     (2) 

Value  of 

No. 

Tons. 

Products. 

South  Atlantic  States  (lOOS)* 

Oulf  States  (1908)* 

534 

915 
3,165 
1,623 

319 

39 

1,038 

541 

5,029 
13,665 
45,208 
44,219 

4,499 

273 

24,683 

95,979 

17,961 
15,387 
.54,163 
22.157 
8.533 
11.825 
28.936 
23.994 

S2.324.000 

3.901.000 

11,105,000 

11,970,000 

4,814,000 

1,440,000 

24.025,172 

39,.569,612 

$4,034,000 

4,824,000 

Middle  Atlantic  States  (1908)* 

New  England  States  (1908)* 

16,302.000 
15.139.630 

Great  Lakes  (1908)* 

Mi.ssissippiRiverandTributaries(1908)* 
Pacific  Coast  States  (1915) 

3.767.000 
3,125.000 
9.300,672 

Alaska  Territory  (1916) 

t26. 156,559 

Total 

8,174 

233,555 

182.956 

99.148.784 

82.648.861 

(1)  The  figures  for  parsons  employed  are  not  comparable  with  those  of  prior  reports  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  as  the  figures  for  1908  do  not  include  those  employed  in  packing  and  canning  establish- 
ments. (2)  The  figures  for  amount  of  capital  invested  are  not  comparable  with  prior  reports,  as  the  figures 
for  1908  do  not  include  the  investment  in  packing  houses  and  canneries. 

The  Pacific  Fishermen's  (January.  1917,  issue)  estimate  of  Pacific  Coast  (including  Alaska)  canned  salmon 
pack  in  1916:  Chinook  or  King,  579,615  cases:  sockeye  or  Alasl;a  red,  2,217,259  cases;  coho  or  silver- 
sides,  529,096  cases;  humpback,  1,755,433  cases:  chunj,  1,260,131  cases;  steelhead,  19,013  cases.  Total, 
6,360,547  .cases.     1  case  =  4S  pounds. 

VALUE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FISHERY  PRODUCTS.* 


(a)  United  States  (Including  Alaska).. .  .  S82.648,S61 

United  States  insular  possessions 15.800.000 

Canada  (1915-1916) 35.860,708 

Newfoundland  (1914) 7.971,355 

South  and  Central  America  and  West 

Indies 13,035,000 

England  and  Wales  (1916) 36,686,011 

Scotland  (1916) 1 5,583,235 

Ireland  (1915) 1,423,085 

France,  Including  Algeria  (1913) 33.034.497 

Russia  (1911) 50.034.825 

Norway  (1913) 14.517.281 

Spain  (1914) 13.895.172 

Portugal  (1915) 9,307,071 

HoUand  (1912) 7,183,410 

Germany  (1913) 10,764,605 


Italy  (1913) 33,848,227 

Denmark  (1914) 4,669,147 

Austria-Hungary  (1911-1912) 2,078,535 

Belgium  (1912) 1,114,375 

All  other  European  countries 4.800,000 

Japan  (1911) 63,147.550 

India,   Ceylon,   Persia,   Asiatic  Turkey, 

Arabia,  Burma,  and  East  India 20,000,000 

China,    Korea,    and    all    other    Asiatic 

countries 34,000.000 

Africa 5.000.000 

Australia,   New  Zealand  and  all  other  5.561,000 

Pacific  islands 


Total. 


$491,963,950 


*  Bureau  of  Census  Report.  "Fisheries  of  United  States,  in  1908."  t  Does  not  include  the  value  of 
7,061  seal  skins  taken  in  1916,  none  of  which  have  been  sold  to  date,  t  Estimated,  (a)  Umted  btates 
figures  for  1908  and  1915  as  designated;  Alaska  for  1916. 

UNITED    STATES   BUREAU    OF   FISHERIES— DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  comprises  (1)  the  propagation  of  useful  food  fishes,  mcluding 
lobsters  oysters,  and  other  shellfish,  and  their  distribution  to  suitable  waters;  (2)  the  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  decrease  of  food  fishes  In  the  lakes,  rivers  and  coast  waters  of  the  United  States,  tlie  study  of  the  waters 
of  the  coast  and  interior  in  the  interest  of  fish  culture,  and  the  investigation  of  the  fishing  grounds  of  the 
Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific  Coasts,  with  the  view  of  determining  their  food  resources  and  the  development 
of  the  commercial  fisheries:  (3)  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the  fisheries  and  the  study 
of  methods  of  capture;  apparatus  and  boats  employed,  of  the  methods  of  preservation  of  fishery  products 
and  the  development  of  uses  for  the  little  used  or  neglected  products.  The  bureau  also  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  fur-seal  herds  and  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska.  Office,  Sixth  and  B  Streets,  Washington.  D  O. 
The  official  force  of  the  bureau  is  as  follows:  Commissioner— Hugh  M.  Smith.  Deputv  CommissioneT—- 
Henry  F.  Moore.  CHef  Clerk— I.  H.  Duniap.  Assistants  in  charge  of  division:  Inquiry  Respecting  Fooa 
Ffeftes— Robert  E.  Coker.  Fish  Culture— B.&xxy  O'Malley.  Statistics  and  Methods— Lema  RadcUBe. 
ArcMtect  and  Engineer — Henry  von  Bayer. 
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PATENT    OC-Faca    PROCEDURE. 
iDg  Statement  has  beeu  revised  by  the  Patent  Office  for  TaE  Wohld  Almanac: 

a  are  issued  in  the  name  of  toe  (jQitdJ  3tas,c.=,  and  untler  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office,  to  any  person 

.avented  or  discovered  any  neA'  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter  or 

w  and  usetal  improvemf^nt  thereof,  or  any  ns',v,  original  and  ornamental  design  for  au  article  of  manu- 

-ure,  not  known  or  use  1  ijy  otiiers  in  tnis  country  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof,  and  not  pat- 

.ited  or  descrii)ed  in  any  printed  publicavioa  in  tiiic  or  any  foreign  country,  before  his  invention  or  discovery 

thereof  or  more  than  two  years  prior  to  Us  applic.ition,  and  not  in  public  uso  or  on  sale  in  the  UQited  States 

for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  bis  apoUoation,  unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have  beeu  abandoned;    upon 

payment  of  tiie  f<:8S  rcQuiicd  by  law  and  ct!;or  due  proceedings  had. 

Every  patent  contains  a  grant  to  ttie  piiteiitso,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  for  the  term  of  seventeen  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  design  pateiics,  of  the  exclusive  risiit.  to  malte,  iise,  and  vend  the  invention  or  discovery 
throughout  the  United  .States  and  the  Territories,  referring  to  the  specifications  for  the  pari.iculars  thereof. 

ff  it  appe?.r  tliat  the  inventor,  at  the  time  of  making  his  application,  believed  hiniscif  to  be  the  first; 
Inventor  or  discoverer,  a  patent  will  not  be  refused  on  account  of  tlie  invention  or  discovery,  or  any  part 
thereof,  having  been  Icnown  or  used  in  any  foreign  country  before  his  invention  or  discovery  tliereof,  if  it  had 
not  been  before  patented  or  described  in  any  piiiited  pnblication. 

Joint  inventors  are  entitled  to  a  joint  patent;  neither  can  claim  one  separately.  Independent  inventors 
of  distinct  and  independent  improvements  in  the  same  machine  cannot  obtain  a  joint  patent  fisr  ti'.eir  separate 
Inventions;  nor  does  the  fact  that  one  furnisiies  the  capital  and  another  makes  the  invention  entitle  them  to 
malvo  application  as  joint  inventors;  but  in  such  case  they  may  become  joint  patentees  by  means  of  a  deed  of 
assignment. 

No  pereon  otherwise  entitled  thereto  will  be  debarred  from  receiving  a  patent  for  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery, by  reason  of  its  having  been  first  patented  or  caused  to  be  patented  by  the  inventor  or  his  lesal  repre- 
sentatives or  assigns  in  a  foreign  country,  unless  tlie. application  for  said  foreign  patent  was  filed  more  than 
twelve  months  prior  to  tlie  tiling  of  tlie  application  In  this  country,  and  four  montha  in  cases  of  designs,  in 
whlchjcase  no  patent  shall  be  granted  in  this  country. 

APPLICATIONS. 

It  an  Inventor  wishes  to  file  an  application  for  patent,  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  Practice,  containinc  forms 
and  instructions,  will  be  sent  upon  request.  It  is  advisable,  however,  in  (-.vecy  case,  that  the  services  of  a 
competent  registered  patent  attorney  be  secured,  as  the  value  of  patents  depends  largely  upon  the  skilful 
preparation  of  the  specitication  and  claims.  Tlie  Patent  Office  cannot  recommend  any  particular  attorney  or 
firm,  but  advises  applicants  to  avoid  doing  business  with  those  who  advertise  the  possession  of  unusual  facilities 
for  obtaining  patents. 

Applications  for  patents  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  The  applicant  must 
file  in  the  Patent  Office  a  written  description  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and  of  the  manner  and  process 
of  making,  constructing,  compounding,  and  using  it,  in  such  full,  clear,  concise,  and  exact  terms  as  to  enable 
any  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  it  appertains,  or  with  whicn  it  is  most  nearly  connected,  to 
make,  construct,  compound,  and  use  the  same;  and  in  case  of  a  maciiine,  he  must  explain  the  principle  thereof, 
and  the  best  mode  in  wliich  he  has  contemplated  applying  that  principle,  sc  as  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
inventioas,  and  particularly  point  out  and  distinctly  claim  the  part,  improvement,  or  combination  which  he 
claims  as  his  invention  oi'  discover.v.     Tiie  specitication  and  claim  must  be  signed  by  the  inventor. 

When  the  nature  of  the  invention  admits  of  drawings,  the  applicant  must  furnish  a  drawing  of  the  re- 
quired size,  signed  by  tlie  inventor  or  his  attorney  in  fact.  The  applicant,  if  required  by  the  Patent  Office, 
shall  furnish  a  model  of  convenient  size  to  exhibit  advantageously  the  several  parts  of  his  Invention  or  dis- 
covery, but  a  model  should  not  be  sent  unless  first  called  for  by  the  Patent  Office. 

The  applicant  shall  make  oath  that  he  verily  believes  himself  to  be  the  original  and  first  inventor  or 
discoverer  of  the  art,  machine,  manufacture,  composition,  or  improvement  for  which  he  .solicits  a  patent; 
that  he  doe.s  not  know  and  does  not  belie-i'e  that  the  same  was  ever  before  known  or  used,  and  slial!  state  of 
what  country  he  is  a  citizen  and  v/here  he  resides,  and  whether  he  is  the  sole  or  joint  inventor  of  tlie  invention 
clalmei  in  his  application.  In  every  original  application  the  applicant  must  distinctly  state  under  oath  that 
the  invention  has  not  been  patented  to  himself  or  to  others  with  his  knowledge  or  consent  in  this  or  .any  foreign 
country  for  more  than  tv/o  years  prior  to  his  application,  or  on  an  application  for  a  patent  filed  in  any  foreign 
country  by  himself  or  his  legal  representatives  or  assigns  more  that  twelve  months  prior  to  iiis  application  in 
this  country,  or  four  months  in  cases  of  designs.  If  any  application  for  patent  has  been  filed  in  any  'oieign 
country  by  the  applicant  in  this  country  or  by  his  legal  representatives  or  assigns,  prior  to  h's  apnl!.a.ion  In 
this  country,  he  shall  state  the  country  or  countries  in  wliich  such  application  has  been  tiled,  giving  the 
date  of  such  application,  and  shall  also  state  that  no  application  has  been  filed  in  any  other  countri  or  coun- 
tries than  those  mentioned;  that  to  tlie  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  invention  has  not  bi-.en  in  nabiic 
use  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  nor  described  in  any  printed  publication  or  patent  in  this  or  .any  fbreifa 
country  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application  in  this  country.  Such  oath  may  be  made  beiorc  any 
person  within  the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oatiis,  or,  when  the  aoolicant  resides  in  ^ 
foreign  country,  before  any  Minister,  Ch.arge  d'Affaires,  Consul,  or  commercial  agent  heitijng  commission 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  before  any  notary  public.  Judge  rx  Magist  i-se  having  an 
offlcial  seal  and  authorized  to  administer  oatns  in  that  country  whose  authority  shai'  be  pro'-ed  jv  a  certificate 
of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States,  except  that  no  acknowledgment  may  'm  ft^iken  by  any 
attorney  appearing  in  the  case. 

On  the  filing  of  such  application  and  the  payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law,  if  ^n  exaniiration,  it, 
appears  that  the  applicant  is  justly  entitled  to  a  patent  under  the  law,  and  that  the  ir>  •sntioo  s  su;ticiently 
useful  and  important,  the  Commissioner  will  issue  a  patent  therefor.  .) 

Every  patent  ot  any  Interest  therein  shall  be  assignable  in  law  by  an  instrumeni.  o  writing;  anc"  ihe 
patentee  or  his  assigns  or  legal  representatives  may,  in  like  manner,  grant  ana  -jonve^'  an  3xclu,;ive  r'ght 
under  tus  patent  to  the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the  United  States. 

REISSUES. 

A  rel.ssue  is  granted  to  the  original  patentee,  his  legal  representative.'j,  or  the  •^.vslgnees.  o;  ihs  onc'ro 
interest  when,  by  reason  of  a  defective  or  insufficient  specification,  or  by  .'sasor?  o.  r.iie  patentee  claiming 
as  his  invention  or  discovery  more  that  he  had  a  right  to  claim  as  new,  the  orit.'i:ia/  ■w.^ent  is  inoperative  or 
invalid/ provided  the  error  has  arisen  from  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  uac  \<''r..iout  any  traudiiieni; 
or  deceptive  Intention.  Reissue  applications  must  be  made  t^aa  J^'i  •speciilcationb  sw^ji  oc  ^y  the  inventors, 
if  they  be  living. 

FEES.  ^ 

Fees  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  are  as  follows:  On  filing  aach  original  n,opiiC>'fcion  •.■>i-  a  patent  ^jlb. 
On  Issuing  each  origiml  patent,  S20.  In  design  cases:  For  three  vcars  and  si:-' mont. it  SIO:  ,">r  seven  years, 
S15;  for  fourteen  years,  S30.  On  every  apnlication  for  the  reis.-jue  of  a  patent.  .>::■;.  O'l  filing  each  disclaimer, 
SIO.  For  certified  copies  of  patents  and  other  paners  in  manu.':cript,  ton  cents  .h-.  nundred  words  and  tweiit.v- 
five  cents  for  the  certificate;  for  certified  copies  of  printed  patents,  eighty  cents.     For  unjertifled  printed 
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copies  of  si/POifications  anj  drawings  of  patents,  five  cents  each. 


power  of  attoi-ney,  oi-  otner  paper,  of  tiirce  huncUcd  words  or  under,  SI;  of  over  thrc 

thousand  words,  S2;  for  each  additional  thousand  words,  or  traction  thereof,  81. 

the  reaaona'ole  cost  of  making  them.     Tiie  Patent  OPTioe  is  prepared  to  furni.^h  pos 


For  recording  every  assigi. 

"  rce  hundreu 
For  copies 

,,,      ,        .  .         ,.  ,     ,  J  ,        ,        ,  .  ■   .-  ,      positive  photoiira. 

of  the  drawings  of  pending,  piitonted  or  abandoned  cases,  in  sizes  and  at  rates  as  follows:     Larse  s.i, 
inches,   twenty-live  cents;  medium  size,  8x12 '-^   inches,   fifteen  cents.     Negative  photographic  co. 
specifications  and  drav/iiigs  of  foreign  patents,  or  of  any  page  or  oart,  of  page  of  any  orinted  publicatioi 
the'po.sscssioi)  of  the  oilice,  will  oe  furnisned  on  paper  7x11  inches  for  (ifieen  cents  per  sheet.     Stamps  caiinoi, 
be  accei'ted  by  the  Patent  Oifice  in  payment  of  fees.     Stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  should  not  be  sent  to 
the  ofiice  for  replies  to  letters,  as  stamps  are  not  required  on  mall  matter  emanii.tiiig  from  the  Patent  Offlce 
The  most  important  changes  in  Patent  OiT{.;e  pVactice  jnit  in  efi-ect  in  the  jjast  year  ,are  as  follows- 
In  Rule  93.     "An  interference  i.s  a  proceeding  instituted  for  tiie  Durpose  of  determining  tlie  ouestlon  ot 
priority  of  i/ivcntion  be-tv.'ten  tv/o  or  more  parties  claiming  substantialiv  the  same  i)atental)ie  'invention 
In  order  to  ascertain  whetlier  any  question  of  priority  arises  tlie  Commissioner  may  call  upon  any  junior 
applicant  to  state  in  writing  the  date  wiieu  he  conceived  the  invention  under  consideration      All  state- 
ments filed  in  compliance  witli  this  rule  will  be  returned  to  the  jjarties  (lling  them.     In  ca.>;e  the  applicant 
makes  no  reply  within  the  time  specified,  not  less  than  ten  days,  tlie  Commissioner  will  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  tiiat  the  said  date  is  the  date  of  the  oath  attached  to  the  application.     The  fact  that  one  of  the 
parties  has  already  obtained  a  patent  will  not  prevent  an  interference,  for,  altliough  the  Commissioner  lias 
no  power  to  cnncel  a  patent,  he  may  grant  anotiier  patent  for  tiie  same  invention  to  a  person  who  proves 
to  be  the  prior  ievei'tor."  " 

In  Rule  77.  "If  an  applicant  neglect  to  prosecute  his  application  tor  one  year  after  the  date  when 
the  last  official  notic;  of  any  action  by  the  office  v.-as  mailed  to  him,  the  application  will  be  held  to  be  aban- 
doned, as  set  fortli  in  Rule  171. 

PATENT    OFFICE    STATISTICS. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1910',  were  ,S2,343  540  94  and 
expenditures  ;S2,115,3G7.91.  Receipts  over  expenditures,  5228,173.03.  Total  net  suri)lus  to  December  31. 
1915,  .S?, 785,500.43. 

The  following  is  a  statement  ot  the  business  of  the  office  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916: 

Applications  for  patents  for  inventions 08,075 

Applications  for  patents  for  designs 2,084 


Ajiplieations  lor  reissues  of  patents. 
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Patents  issued,  excluding  designs 43,970 

Design  patents  issued 1,759 

Patents  reissued 198 

Total "45.927 

Trade-marks  registered 6,791 

Labels  registered 864 

Prints  registered 432 

Total 8,087 

Patc'its  expired  during  the  year 23,296 

Applications  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  final 

fees 11,174 

Ai>il!c,uions  allowed,  awaiting  final  fees 19,835 

Trjuiemarit  a,;plications  passed  for  publlca- 
Total 12,059         tion 6.804 

There  is  now  no  law  permitting  the  filing  of  a  cavcot,  tim  old  law  having  been  lepealed  July  1,  1910. 
Patent  No.  1,000,000  was  granted  August  S,  1911,  to  F.  II.  Kolton,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  for  an  automobile  tire. 

DKLAi'S    OCCASIONED    HY    THE    VvAR. 

The  act  ot  August  17,  1910,  extended  by  nine  months  the  time  for  filing  applications,  paying  fees,  and 
taking  necessarv  action  In  cases  in  the  Patent  Office  wlicre  the  v.'or  in  Europe  prevented  filing  wltliin  the 
time  heretofore  .allov.'ed.  This  act  operates  to  relieve  default  occurring  between  August  1,  1914,  and  Janu- 
f^ry  1,  1918,  r..\K\  is  icoiprocal  with  citizens  or  subjects  .h'  countries  e.xtending  similar  privileges  to  citiiseus 
of  the  United  States. 

PATENTS    ISSUED . 

Patents  Issued  to  citizens  of  the  TTnited  States,  with  liic  ratio  of  population  to  each  patent  granted: 


Total 71,033 

Applications  for  registration  of  trade-marks .  .  8,628 

Applications  for  registration  of  labels 939 

Ap;i)llcations  for  registration  of  prints 409 

Disclaimers  filed 32 

Appeals  on  the  merits 1,991 


:.                    States. 

Patents 

and 
Designs. 

One 
to 

Every  — 

States. 

Patents 

and 
Designs. 

One 

to 

Every — ■ 

220 
104 
155 

2,120 
454 

1,112 

80 

184 

231 

104 

4,001 
992 

sso 

473 

307 

234 

103 

388 

2,844 

1.523 

716 

111 

1,2W 

:9i 

3S1 

49 

13/ 

2,227 

53 

9,719 
1,905 
10,158 
1,122 
1,700 
1,002 
2,529 
4,082 
.11,806 
3,131 
1,225 
2,723 
2,523 
3,575 
7,459 
7,078 
4,554 
3,3-39 
1,273 
1,839 
2,899 
10,190 
2,018 
l.GOO 
3,129 
1,071 
3,143 
1,139 
1,302 
5,845 

North  CaroMna 

218 

104 

2,992 

330 

424 

3,802 

320 

125 

J  88 

240 

699 

137 

98 

335 

780 

315 

1,075 

GO 

4 

5 

339 

32 

5 

7 

9 

9 

1 

10,121 

A  rizftn:' 

North  Dakota 

3,518 
1  593 

Ark»m'<i''3 

Ohio.  . 

Oiilahoma 

5,022 

Oregon 

1,587 

Pennsylvania 

1,985 

Hiio;le  Island 

1,696 

Floric';i,     

Soutli  Carolina 

12,123 

Gcov^^Ui 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

3.106 

9,103 

Tllinoi*^ 

Texas 

5,574 

Utah 

2,725 

Vermont 

3,032 

Virginia 

6.154 

Wasliington 

1,464 

V.'est  Vlvcinla 

3.876 

Mo.ine                 

Wisconsin 

2.171 

2,211 

Alaska 

10.089 

ATifhi'^'i.n 

Canal  Zone    

977 

Mississippi 

Hawaii 

Pliiliop!r>e  Islands 

0,492 

Missouri 

1,272,571 

Moutariu,. 

T'o'to  ;<,lco 

169,025 

Nebrasicr 

Unlt'^d  States  Army 

United  States  Navy 

Ne'vV  Hnmpsliirc 

United    States    Reveuue    Cutter 
Service 

New  Jersey 

Total 

New  Mexico 

n4 1,809 

a  Not  includin,;  198  reissues  and  93  patents  withdrawn. 
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PATENTS  ISSUED  FROM  THE   BEGINNING. 

,rir  of  patents  issued  by  the  United  States  to  December  31,  1916,  and  by  foreign  countries  to  De- 
A.  1915. 


COUNTRIES. 

To  1870. 
Inclusive. 

1871  to 
1915. 

Total. 

COUNTRIES. 

To  1870, 
Inclusive. 

1871  to 
1915. 

Total. 

Argentina  a 

Australia 

83 

13.799 

16,955 

67,583 

89,392 

2 

154 

242,267 

65 

9,416 

94 

19 

166,199 

829 

2,850 

1,077 

294 

74 

2,205 

27,972 

10 

47 

5,508 

404,514 

296,514 

450,440 

57 

148 

246 

64,088 

13,557 

129,428 

256 

28,722 

29 

2 

10,587 

106 

311 

13,199 

13,862 

16,955 

82,933 

89.392 

2 

154 

277,311 

107 

9,601 

126 

20 

170,280 

887 

3,116 

1,077 

294 

71 

2,205 

28,436 

10 

47 

5,620 

508,448 

306,510 

503,848 

57 

148 

246 

64,088 

14,002 

134,151 

278 

28,722 

29 

2 

10,587 

106 

424 

13,221 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland  a..  . 
New  South  Wales . 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Paraguay  a 

4.535 

40 

236 

109 

737 

1,025 

495 

11,740 

17,371 

27,529 

102 

160 

8,776 

6,368 

30,844 

4 

1,262 

6,221 

'J4,390 

350 

41,588 

72,275 

2,426 

262 

1.099 

2,560 

4,187 

455 

306 

12,463 

3,524 

5,560 
535 

Austria-Hungary. . 

15.350 

11,976 
17,480 
28,266 

Bahamas  fl 

Barbatlos 

102 

35,044 

42 

185 

32 

1 

4,081 

58 

266 

Peru  a 

160 

Portugal 

245 

67 

1,464 

9,021 

6,435 

32,308 

4 

Brazil 

Queensland 

Russia  a 

British  Honduras 

St.  Helena  a 

Canada 

Ceylon  a . 

South  African  Re- 
publics  

1  262 

Chile 

Colombia  a 

South  Australia .  .  . 
Spain  a 

123 

6,344 
54,390 

Congo  Free  State  a 

Straits  Settlements 
Sweden 

350 

Costa  Rica  a 

1.629 

43,217 

Cuba 

Switzerland 

72,275 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

464 

Tasmania 

Trinidad  a 

Tunis .    . 

43 
6 

2,469 
268 

Fiji  Islands  b . 

1,099 

Finland     .    . 

112 

103,934 

9,996 

53.408 

Turkey  a. . . 

2,560 

France 

Union  South  Africa 
Uruguay  a 

4,187 

Germany 

455 

Great  Britain. .  . . 

Venezuela 

306 

Victoria 

822 

13,285 

Hawaii 

West  Australia. . . . 

3,524 

Total  foreign 

United  States 

Total  to  1870 

Total,  1871-1915.  . 

Hungary   .    . 

238,437 
120,573 

2,366,777 
1,055,802 

2,605.214 

India 

Italy  and  Sardinia. 
Jamaica 

445 

4,723 

22 

1,176,375 

359,010 

3,422.579 

Japan 

3,781,589 

United  States,  1916 

Grand  total,  in- 
cluding   19  16, 
United  States 

43,970 

Luxemburg 

Malta  6 

Mauritius  6 

113 

22 

3  825.559 

Mexico 

o  Information  for  1915  lacking  or  incomplete.     6  Estimated;  no  report  received  since  before  1914. 
Down  to  1882  there  had  been  granted  250,000  patents  and  10,000  reissues,  or  about  1  in  25.     From 
1882  to  1916  there  were  granted  900,000  patents  and  less  than  4,000  reissues,  or  about  1  in  225. 


REGISTRATION    OF    TRADE-MARKS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  new  "Act  to  authorize  the  registration  of  trade-marks  used  In 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States  or  Indian  tribes,  »ndi  to  protect  the  same," 
approved  February  20,  1905.  and  later  amendatory  acts. 

"The  owner  of  a  trade-mark  used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  or 
with  Indian  tribes,  provided  such  owner  shall  be  domiciled  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  or 
resides  In  or  is  located  in  any  foreign  country,  which,  by  treaty,  convention,  or  law,  affords  similar  privileges 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  may  obtain  registration  lor  such  trade-mark  by  complying  with  the 
following  requirements:  First,  by  filing  In  the  Patent  Office  an  application  therefor,  in  writing,  addressed 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  signed  by  the  applicant,  specifying  his  name,  domicile,  location,  and 
citizenship;  the  class  of  merchandise  and  the  particular  description  of  goods  comprised  In  such  class  to 
which  the  trade-mark  is  appropriated;  a  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  the  same  is  applied  and  affixed 
to  goods  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  .trade-mark  has  been  used;  a  description  of  the  trade- 
mark itself  shall  be  included,  if  desired  by  the  applicant  or  required  by  the  Commissioner,  provided  such 
description  is  of  a  character  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner.  With  this  statement  shall  be  filed 
a  drawing  of  the  trade-mark,  signed  by  the  applicant,  or  his  attorney,  and  such  number  of  specimens  of 
the  trade-mark,  as  actually  used,  as  may  be  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Second,  by  paying 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  and  otherwise  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  and  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

"A  certificate  of  registration  shall  remain  in  force  for  twenty  years,  except  that  in  the  case  of  trade- 
marks previously  registered  In  a  foreign  country  such  certificates  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  on  the  day  on 
which  the  trade-mark  ceases  to  be  protected  in  such  foreign  country,  and  shall  in  no  case  remain  in  force 
more  than  twenty  years,  imless  renewed.  Certificates  of  registration  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  renewed 
for  like  periods  on  payments  of  the  renewal  fees  required  by  this  act,  upon  request  by  the  registrant,  his 
legal  representatives,  or-transferees  of  record  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  such  request  may  be  made  at  any 
time  not  more  than  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  certificates  of  registration 
were  issued  or  renewed.  Certificates  of  registration  in  force  at  the  date  at  which  this  act  takes  effect  shall 
remain  in  force  for  the  period  for  which  they  were  issued,  but  shall  be  renewable  on  the  same  conditions 
and  for  the  same  periods  as  certificates  Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  when  so  renewed  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  certificates  issued  under  this  act. 

"The  registration  of  a  trade-mark  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
ownership.  Any  person  who  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof,  reproduce,  counterfeit,  copy, 
or  colorably  Imitate  anv  such  trade-mark  and  affix  the  same  to  merchandise  of  substantially  the  same 
descriptive  properties  as"  those  set  forth  in  the  registration,  or  to  labels,  signs,  prints,  packages,  wrappers, 
or  receptacles  Intended  to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  merchandise  of  substantially  the 
same  descriptive  properties  as  those  set  forth  in  such  registration,  and  shall  use,  or  shall  have  used,  such 
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reproduction,  counterfeit,  copy,  or  colorable  imitation  in  commerce  among  the  several  Sta. 
foreifin  nation,  or  with  the  Indian  tril)es,  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  therefor  at  tlii 
owner  thereof;  and  whenever  in  any  such  action  a  verdict  is  rendere<l  for  the  plaintiff,  the  couit  i. 
judgment  therein  for  any  sum  above  the  ainoiml  found  by  the  verdict  as  the  actual  damages,    ac 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  exceeding  three  times  the  amount   of  such  verdict,  together  wiu. 
costs." 

No  trade-mark  will  be  registered  which  consists  of  or  comprises  immoral  or  scandalous  matter,  or 
which  consists  of  or  comprises  the  flag  or  coat  of  arras  or  other  insignia  of  the  United  .States,  or  any  shnula- 
tion  thereof,  or  of  any  State  or  municipality,  or  of  any  foreign  nation,  or  which  consists  of  or  comprises 
any  design  or  picture  that  has  been  adopted  by  any  fi-aternal  society  as  its  emblem,  or  of  any  name,  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  character,  emblem,  colors.  Hag,  or  banner  adopted  bj'  any  institution,  oiganization, 
club,  or  society  which  was  incorporated  in  any  State  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  da.te  of  the  adoption 
and  use  by  the  applicant;  Provided,  That  said  name,  distinguishing  mark,  character,  emblem,  colors,  flag, 
or  banner  was  adopted  and  publicly  used  by  said  institution,  or.ganization,  club,  or  society  prior  to  the 
date  of  adoption  and  use  by  the  applicant;  unless  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  Commissioner 
of  Patents  tliat  the  mark  was  adopted  and  used  as  a  trade-mark  by  the  applicant  or  applicant's  predecessors, 
from  whom  title  is  derived,  at  a  date  prior  to  the  date  of  its  adoption  by  such  fraternal  society  as  its  emblem, 
or  whioli  trade-marl;  is  identical  with  a  registered  or  known  trade-mark  owned  and  in  use  by  another,  and 
appropriated  to  merchandise  of  the  same  descriptive  properties,  or  which  so  nearly  resembles  a  registered 
or  known  trade-mark  owned  and  in  use  by  another,  and  appropriated  to  merchandise  of  the  same  descriptive 
properties  as  to  be  lilcely  to  cause  confusion  or  mistake  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  or  to  deceive  purchasers; 
or  which  consists  merely  in  tlie  name  of  an  individual,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  not  written,  printed, 
impressed,  or  woven  in  some  particular  or  distinctive  maiiner  or  in  association  with  a  portrait  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  merely  in  words  or  devices  which  are  descriptive  of  the  goods  with  which  they  are  used,  or  of 
the  cliaraetor  or  quality  of  such  goods,  or  merely  a  geographical  name  or  term;  no  portrait  of  a  living  indi- 
vidual v.'ill  be  registered  as  a  trade-mark,  except  by  the  consent  of  such  individual  evidenced  by  an  iiustru- 
raent  in  writing;  and  no  trade-mark  will  be  registered  wliich  is  used  in  imlawful  business,  or  upon  any 
article  iniiiriou.s  in  itself,  or  which  has  been  used  with  the  design  of  deceiving  the  public  in  the  purchase 
of  merchandise,  or  wliich  has  been  abandoned. 

Any  marl;,  used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  several  States  or  with  Indian  tribes, 
may  be  registered  if  it  has  been  in  actual  and  exclusive  u.se  as  a  tradc-mp.rk  of  the  applicant,  or  his  pred- 
ecessors from  whom  he  derived  title,  for  ten  years  next  preceding  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  20,  1905. 

By  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  18,  1909,  the  second  section  of  the  trades-mark  act  was  amended 
80  as  to  road  as  follows; 

"The  application  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  section,  in  order  to  create  any  right  whatever  in  favor 
of  the  party  filing  it,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written  declaration  verifie<I  by  the  applicant,  or  by  a 
member  of  the  firm  or  an  ofTicer  of  the  corporation  or  association  applying,  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant 
believes  himself  or  the  firm,  corporation,  or  association  in  whose  behalf  he  makes  the  application  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  trade-mark  sought  to  be  registered,  and  that  no  other  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation, to  the  best  of  the  applicant's  knowledge  and  belief,  has  the  right  to  use  such  trade-mark  in  tlie 
United  States,  eitlier  in  tlie  identical  form  or  in  such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  might  be  calculated  to 
deceive;  that  such  trade-mark  is  use<l  in  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foi-eign  nations,  or 
with  Indian  tribes,  and  that  the  descrintion  and  drawing  presented  truly  represent  the  trade-mark  sought 
to  be  registered.  If  the  applicant  resides  or  is  located  in  a  foreign  country,  the  statement  required  shall. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  set  forth  that  the  trade-mark  has  been  registered  by  the  apiilicant,  or  that 
an  application  for  the  registration  thereof  has  been  filed  by  him  in  tlie  foreign  country  in  which  he  resides 
or  is  located,  and  sliall  give  the  date  of  such  registration,  or  the  application  therefor, as  the  case  maybe, 
except  that  in  the  application  in  such  cases  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  mark  has  been  used 
in  commerce  with  the  United  States  or  among  the  States  thereof.  The  verihcation  required  by  this  section 
may  be  made  before  any  person  within  the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths,  or,  when 
the  apnlicant  resides  in  a  foreign  country,  before  any  Minister,  Charge  d'Affaires,  Consul,  or  commercial 
agent  holding  commission  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  before  any  notary  public,  .ludge, 
or  Magistrate  having  an  official  seal  and  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  the  foreign  country  in  which  the 
applicant  may  be  whose  authority  shall  be  proved  by  a  certificate  of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  ol 
the  United  States." 

A  fee  of  SIO.OO  is  required  by  law  to  be  paid  with  each  application  for  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark, 
and  this  fee  will  include  the  certificate  of  registration,  if  the  trade-mai>k  be  determined  to  be  registrable. 


CQLO    AP3D    S8LVER    PROaUGTIOM    IN    UWJTEO    STATES    m    1916. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Geological  Survey,  Interior  Department, 
have  issued  the  following  joint  final  statement  of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  1916.  As  Indicated  in  the  new  year's  estimates  of  the  Mint  and  Survey,  the  joint 
figures  on  the  final  returns  show  increases  in  tlie  production  of  silver. 


GOLD. 

Silver.          | 

State  or 
Territory. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Territory. 

Fine 
Ounces. 

Value. 

Fine 
Ounces . 

Value.* 

Fine 
Ounces. 

Value. 

Fine 
Ounces . 

Value.* 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

358 

780,037 

197,989 

1,063,302 

928,075 

987 

51,195 

$7,400 

16,124,800 

4,092,800 

21,980,400 

19,185,000 

20,400 

1,058,300 

Oklahoma 

606 

221.887 

17,643 

S400 

1,266,317 
6,680,252 
1,936,910 
7,551,761 

$833,000 
4,394,600 
1,274,200 
4,967,900 

Oregon 

Philippine  Isl .  . 
Porto  Rico .... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

91,985 

73,249 

29 

15 

361,444 

276 

24 

186,679 

14 

24 

28,087 

977 

4, 173,056 

SI.901,5C0 

1,514,200 

600 

146,000 
11,000 

300 

7,471,700 

5,700 

500 

3,859,000 

.300 

500 

580,6.)0 

20,200 

$92..500,300 

210,100 

93,837 

664-,319 

13,545,802 

1,964 

508 

294,516 

3,497 

138,200 

11,570,399 

5,782 

1.53 

7.59, nC8 

128.860 

14.046,051 

13,632,067 

935 

1,729,917 

1,738 

7,611,500 

3,800 

100 

499,300 

84,800 

9,240,100 

9,000,600 

600 

1,138,000 

1,100 

61,700 

Illinois 

437,000 

8,911,000 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington .  .  . 
Wyoming  ...... 

Total 

1,300 

Missouri 

300 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Mexico..  . 
North  Carolina. 

200,386 
433,505 

4,.32B,400 
0,064,700 

193.700 
2,200 

65,306 
1,113 

'  Y,350,'obo 

23.000 

74,414,802 

$48,953,000 

*  Based  on  the  average  New  "Vork  dealers'  buying  price  of  silver 
1916,  viz,  S0.65784. 


per  fine  ounce  for  the  calendar  year 


jM  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 


FOi?S!G^    TRADE    QF    THE    ?.?S\58TK3    STATES. 
L'iscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1917.)     Data  supi'liecl  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
IMPORTS    AND    EXPOHTS    OF    MIoiOIIiNDISE. 


i'vvELi'ii  Months  Ending  JuNii; — 

Groups. 

I'ji;.. 

1916.               1 

1917. 

I.MPORTS. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

jLi-se  of  duty: 

Dollars. 

Cent. 

Dollars. 

Cent. 

Dollars. 

Cent. 

cn-ude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing 

riKfiVST' 

49.02 

851,888,721 

57.07 

1,009,093,349 

54.58 

i'oodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals. . 

l::y,7S2.8.v! 

19.0! 

217,203,290 

14.55 

268,597,470 

14.52 

.''oadsLafis  p:irt;>  or  wlioHy  manufactured 

ol.OVJ.:);;^ 

4.3 1 

36,230,492 

2.43 

40,610,720 

2.20 

Jiiinutactures  for  furtlier  use  in  manufacturing .  . 

l«l,-30,8!! 

15.65 

2:5,617,750 

17.12 

359,518,511 

19.45 

IOC, i.'."i. '::■•" 

10.34 

129,257,025 

8.06 

161,205  424 

8.72 

Miscyllaueous 

in,.!21,7ilo 

1.01 

11,450,072 

.77 

9,815,046 

.53 

Total  free  of  duty 

1,03:3,526,(;70 

100.00 

1,492,647,350 

100.00 

1,848,840,520 

100.00 

Dutial;'e: 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing 

08,745,314 

10.73 

96,936,779 

13.74 

100,571,69! 

12.41 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals. . 

27,166,7'10 

4.23 

34,683,456 

4.92 

66,975,572 

8.26 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured 

234,651,703 

36.63 

274,707,689 

38.96 

302,803,667 

37.36 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing. . . 

75,395,681 

11.77 

101,239,337 

14.35 

115,806,835 

14.29 

229,000,631 

35.75 

191,613,937 

27.17 

218  456,905 

26.96 

5,682,996 

.89 

6,054,912 

.86 

5,839,995 

.72 

Total  dutiable . . . .- 

640,643,065 

100.00 

705,236,160 

100.00 

810,514,665 

100  00 

.Free  and  dutiable: 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing 

575,357,144 

34.38 

948,825,500 

43.17 

1,109,665,040 

41.73 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals. . 

223,929„564 

13.38 

251,886,740 

11.46 

335,573,042 

12.62 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured 

285,725,091 

17.07 

310,933,181 

14.14 

343,474,387 

12.-S«1 

Manufactures  for  further  use  m  manufacturing. . . 

237,176,523 

14.17 

356,857,137 

16.24 

475,325,348 

17.87 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption 

335.876,628 

20.04 

311,870,962 

14.19 

379,662,329 

14.28 

Miscellaneous 

16,104,791 

.96 

17,504,984 

.80 

15,655,041 

59 

Total  imports  of  inerchandise 

1,674,169,740 

100.00 

2,197,883,51(1 

100.00 

2,659,355,185 

100.00 

Per  cent,  of  free 

61.70 

67.91 

69.52 

Duties  collected  from  custom,? 

209,268,109 

211,866,222 

225,981,934 

Average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  based  on  imports 

for  consumution  ......                                       > 

12.69 

9.72 

8  47 

Remaining  in  warehouse  at  the  end  of  the  month. . . 

EXPORTS. 

Domestic: 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing 

510,4,55,.540 

18.79 

535,952,043 

12.55 

732,388,652 

11.75 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals. . 

506,993,179 

18.67 

380,638,102 

8.91 

532,017,592 

8.54 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactiu-ed 

454,575,404 

16.73 

599,059,151 

14.02 

739,037,88'! 

11.86 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manuiacturing. . . 

355,862,329 

13.10 

657,923,305 

15.40 

1,191,787,957 

19.13 

Manufaciurcs  ready  for  consumption .'. 

807,465,511 

29.73 

1,998,298,249 

46.77 

2,943,923.212 

47.25 

80,826,502 

2.98 

100,306,729 

2.35 

91,613,998 

1.47 

Total  domestic 

2,716,178,465 

100.00 

4,272,177,579 

100.00 

6,230,769,295 

100.00 

Potal  foreisn 

52,410,875 

61,305,306 

63,036,795 

Total  exports 

2,768,589,340 

4,333,482,885 

6,293,806,090 

1,004,419,600 

2,135,599,375 

3,634,450,905 

Total  imports  and  exports 

4,442,759,080 

6,53l,366.;»5 

8,953,161,275 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    GOLD    AND    SILVER. 


TWELVE  Months  Ending 
JUNE — ■ 

Twelve  Months  Ending 
June — 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

Gold: 

Dollars. 

494,009,301 

90,249,548 

Dollars. 
977,176,026 
291,921,225 

Silver: 

I.'nports 

Dollars. 
34,154,375. 
69,791,523 

Dollars. 
35,003,563 

Exports 

Exports 

78,279,931 

NET    TONNAGE    OF    VESSELS    ENTERED    AND    CLEARED. 


Entered: 

Tons. 
17,927,674 
33,622,223 

Tonj. 
18,724,710 
31,738,569 

Cleared: 

American 

Tons. 
17,902,068 
34.520,940 

Tons. 
19,145,754 

Foreiffn 

Foreign 

32,924,310 

Total 

Total......      

51,549,897 

50,'l  63,270 

52,423,008 

52,072,070 

AMERICAN   ACADEMY  OF   POLITICAL  AND  SOC!AL  SCIENCE. 

Founded  in  1889  to  promote  the  political  and  social  .sciences.  Membership  6,790.  distributed  among 
every  State  and  33  foreign  cou:!tries.  Annual  meeting  held  in  April.  President — -L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsvh'anla.  Secretary — J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Editor  of 
The  Annals — Clyde  Lyndon  King.  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Cler& — Alice  E.  Roche,  West 
Phlladelplua  Post-OfQce,  Pa. 


Total  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchando-. 


TOTAL    !Si3PORTS    AND>    EJ{PCf?TS 
BY    COUNTIIIES. 

OF    W?SRCKAM&aSt>, 

Twelve  MotvrH,?  Emding  June — 

C0UNTE1E3. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1915. 

1916. 

i9r.'. 

1915. 

1916.       ' 

1917. 

EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary .... 

'      Dollars. 
9,794,418 

531,.'=  ::$ 

10,22S,>J.j.-/ 

280,.S4,> 

3.13':).8'c>9 

143.4'il 

77,lii8.7ir 

91.372,71": 

Dodars. 
1,430,935 

Dollars. 
■  225.452 

Dollars. 
1.238.669 

91,812 

20,662.315 

12,490 

79.82  i  4/S 

329,030 

369,39/, 170 

28,803,3.54 

3.199  g's 

23,499,640 

183.l-.l0 

184,8;  0.<)3S 

1,268,85/ 

143,287.019 

39,074,701 

•    c,030,037 

39i.oo: 

37,474;380 

909.195 
38,112.969 

7S,273,S18 

2,735,788 

640,201 

Dollars. 
146,302 

293,495 

21.848,114 

4 '.223 

55,872,312 

420,--'i03 

628,8.'il,9->J 

288.899 

4,399.;>27 

31.039v672 

251,447 

269,240,105 

1.33-;-,22S 

97.476,328 

oJ. 645,295 

15.325.193 

112,437 

i7S,b&4,S00 

388  434 

62,830,721 

51,9797l.j 

8.082,61b 

41,421 

Dollars. 

Azores   and  Madeira 

1 
793,449,          1,442,006 
1,4'"8,579           1  090  •;.!-,! 

365,832 

37,348,319 

■56.72s.  .524 

678-932 

1.01i,52y,ul),'> 

2,199.440 

y.9:'.9.2-7a 

20,S00.84a 

1.402.t)81 

360,520,025 

•iSO.C.Sv 

]09,-^/..'4.ly8 

82,0J  7,0.5- .■, 

13,031,3iio 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

<.■■-  395 
3,4: 192) 

.1 02.077. ii:M 
^1.'..<'4.V.743 

725 

2,001.903 

S308 

108,069,706 

1  524,093 

c^  134 

7,423-'=L-o5 

444,359 

46,374358 

77, J 15 

31.S4iJ,l'i4 

7,108,311 

8,953.878 

1,285 

5,446,095 

Gibraltai- 

Greece 

Iceland,  Fai-oe  Isl'nds 
Italy 

ATi-\                  7,0*5 

4,2r,?.0'-:.;i         9,iriS,934 

83.S!!..'.|               50.273 

5<'-,9T3-7.J          r>7.4?.?:4,sri 

Malta,  Gozo,  etc. . . . 

Netherlands 

Norway ' 

Portugal 

Roumania 

21.23V 
32  .-.18.800 

io.GC8,r;r:4 

f-.i21.S39 

!;?;68i 
.'i,.-:;..',381 

4ii,423 

5.S,\;7--i92 

ll.r>.:t  -.i-i-i 

19,33  .i.-triS 

5  673.373 

64,695 

38,534,509 

0,851,714 

7,171,296 

20,079 
3,613,986 

SO 

27,864,130 

11,846,881 

y,l,775,413 

151.606 

Russia  in  Europe 

Serbia,  Monienegrc 
and  Albania.  . . .'. . 

428,28-±,6G3 
3  hi-0 

Spain 

30,862,571 

23  642,433 

20,252,954 

21,691 

7G.9926o9 

4'-  lie  44'-'- 

Sweden 

Switzerland ,. .  . 

Turkey  ia  Eurcoe. .  . 

V2.32.x?7e 

United  Kiasiom: 

England 

Scotland 

.214,301,255      261,883,661 
23.21'i-,941         26.4.^.964 

256. 739, .573 
29.0:38,032 
21,366,648 

835,-588.279 
53,612.156 
22,594,519 

1,417,797,944  1.-807.  vt'o,833 
66  129  6C1        '-■''  ■'•■'■'^  "■  --^ 

Ireland 

18,335,449 

20,110,593 

42,757,497 

27.21j.85t} 

Total  United 
Kingdom 

256,351,675 

308,443,223 

307,674,853 

911,794.954 

1,526,085.102 

2,047,545,8<!: . 

,    Total  Europe.. . 

614,354,645 

616.252,749 

010,470.870 

1,971,434,087 

2,999,305.097 

4,325,443, ya.T 

NORTH   AMERICA. 

Bermuda 

500,912 

1,34.3,300 

159,571,712 

708,080 

1,246.957 

204,018,227 

947,969 

1,380,079 

320,949,492 

1,485,950 

1,382,596 

300,636,312 

2,227.231 

1,69.0,714 
468.784,793 

9  7-73  162 

British  Honduras. . . . 
Canada 

1,910,509 
787,529,729 

Cen .  A  merican  States ; 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Hotxduraa 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

3.545,167 
6,558,540 
2,593,524 
2,201,910 
4,383.135 
1,947,382 

4,335,415 
8,724,728 
2,978,473 
2.394,824 
5,338,299 
2,129,868 

5,620,145 
10,057,330 
4,687.155 
3,020.058 
7,5do,331 
5,010,85c 

2,413,318 

2,769,270 
5,00-!. 4 13 
2,087.678 
19,209,053 
2,101,9u0 

3,568,206 
3,848,030 
4,609,415 
3,169,104 
23,460,811 
3,048,340 

3,914,244 

5,391.348 

5,097,620 

4,533,763 

28,788.916 

Salvador , . , . 

4  402  433 

Total  Cen.  Am. 
States 

21,234,665 

25,899,607 

35,986,874 

33,585,728 

41,703,906 

52,728.324 

Greenland 

91,340 
77,612,691 

55 

1,391,668 

82,750 
97,676,644 

;     163,475 
112,138,677 

2,203 
47,945,519 

125,258 

7,123,841 

2,300 

Mexico 

Mlquelon,  Langley, 
etc 

34,164,447 

72,065 

5,352,028 

78,659,893 
153,801 

Newfoundland  and 
Labrador 

1  866.688 

2.993,430 

9,936,870 

West  Indies: 

Brit.  West  Indies- 
Barbados  

.Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  To- 
bago  

Other  British. . . 

386,743 
5,561,585 

5,535,558 
'  768.476 

395,318 
4,767,025 

7,009,834 
2,232,577 

621,389 
4,239,940 

8,223,613 
3,674,524 

1,281,700 
4,584,703 

3,257,188 
2,776,000 

1,650,207 
6,484,207 

4,372,516 
3,723,109 

2,346,129 
8.074,445 

6,234,165 
5,190,462 

Tot.oi  Brit.  W. 
iiidics 

13.252,362 

14,404,754 

16,759,466 

11,879,591 

16,230,039 

21,844.201 

Cv'^a 

186,708,901 

350,822 
9,826,397 

698,972 

55,163 

1,542,836 

228,977,567 

63.496 

13,456,653 

844,784 

88,496 

2,560,340 

253,395.410 

1,259,607 

14,892,299 

900.275 

104,953 

4,234,531 

75,530,382 

703,354 
5.680,299 
1,110,588 
2,250,669 
3,184,618 

127,198,578 

850,377 
7,627,503 
1,569,604 
3,497,129 
6,542,979 

178,883,248 

iJanish  West  Indies 
(Virgin  islands  of 
the  U.  S.) 

I>omln.  Republic... 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Fr'ch  West  Indies. 

Haytl 

1,416,342 
13,795.068 
1.978.067 
5.530.279 
7.359.391 

Total  W.  Indies. 

211,333,453 

260,396,090 

291,546,541 

100.345,501 

163,516,209 

230,806,596 

TotarN.  Amer.. 

473,079,796 

591,895,543 

766,112,537 

477,076,727 

733,024,674 

1.164,451.184 

.tports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise — Continued. 


Twelve  Months  Ending  June — 

rtlES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

SOUTH    AMEBICA. 

Argentina 

Dollars. 

73,776,258 

290 

99.178,728 

27,689,780 

18,953,023 

4,478,757 

1 

353,397 

686,509 

28,159 

28,126 

12„596,648 

10,492,649 

13,227,238 

Dollars. 

112,512,420 

204,904 

132,663,984 

64,154,859 

21,458,029 

5.848,290 

95 

261,290 

607,681 

52,514 

53,337 

24,326,689 

14,475,478 

14,942.448 

Dollars. 

152,612,411 

44,161 

151,638,245 

113,789,130 

28,965,920 

10,667,783 

Dollars. 

32,549,606 

550.600 

25,629,555 

11,377,181 

6,675,564 

2,845,913 

668 

1,841,037 

583.002 

421,297 

40,205 

5,873,474 

6.171,323 

5,764,442 

Dollars. 

66,378,366 

1,314,676 

40,572,197 

24,239,826 

11,666,932 

3.630,738 

100 

2,189,794 

713,004 

493,617 

73,452 

9,.526,230 

10,287,384 

9,088,998 

Dollars. 
82  382  884 

Bolivia 

2,900,545 
56,761,252 

Brazil 

Chile 

44,573,185 

Colombia 

14,906,786 

Ecuador 

6,079  896 

Falltland  Islands .... 

34.926 
3,815  102 

Guiana: 

British 

976,451 

1,648,537 

64 

66,003 

.36,379,016 

30,406,532 

15,018,567 

Dutch 

1,241  845 

Fi'ench 

625  713 

Paraguay 

174  793 

Peru 

18  885  174 

Uruguay 

14,292,135 

Venezuela 

12,885,222 

Total  S.  America... 

261.489.563 

391,562,018 

542.212,820 

99,323,957 

180,175,374 

259,559.458 

ASIA. 
Aden 

1,190,205 

2,600,559 

2,125,086 

1,587,676 

1,184,107 

1,359  420 

China 

40,156,139 

71,655,045 

105,905,531 
10,648 

16,402,475 

25,131,459 

25,813 

375,427 

317 

720,337 

37,306  388 

China,  leased  ter't'ry: 
British 

342 

French 

316,547 

203.187 

German 

221,685 
451,886 

41,187 
709,046 

105,330 
6,000,595 

244,060 

Japanese 

821,776 

4.061,753 

Total  China 

40,829,710 

72,405,278 

112,022,104 

17,540,798 

26,253,353 

41.815.730 

Chosen 

8,753 

64,487 

301,223 

1,188,444 

675,454 

2.108.690 

East  Indies: 
British — 

British  India.  .  . 
Straits  Set'ments 
Other  British. .. 

51,982,703 
24,989,878 
10,204,656 

71,745,626 
82,114,598 
23,563,122 

102,106,682 
89,984,948 
25,518,428 

11,696,094 

3,845,765 

438,875 

19,297,016 

4,585,231 

814,625 

28,373,145 

7.739,918 

977.367 

T'flBr.  E.Indies 

87,177,237 

177,423,346 

217,610,056 

15,980,734 

24,696,872 

37,090,430 

Dutch  East  Indies 
French  East  Indies 

9,245,784 

27,716,589 
60,030 

62,011,236 

2,771,779 
18,911 

7,401,026 

17,235 

137 

12,008,975 

74,470,931 

13,495 

131,111,792 

774,956 

748 

1.800 

21.194.275 
117  060 

P't'guese  E.  Indies 

75.296 

Honglcong 

2,044,589 

98,882,638 

641,081 

881,659 

242,391 

6,555,334 

70,722 

5,401,174 

147,644,228 

583,456 

2,302,858 

237,250 

712,879 

29,330 

7,512,396 

208,127,478 

1,027,659 

4,018,169 

109,442 

313,999 

38,615 

8,185,315 

41,517,780 

1,352,279 

23,353,151 

619,707 

353,919 

14,071.232 

Japan 

130,472,189 

Persia 

Russia  in  Asia 

Siam 

420,230 

130.300,542 

1.127,709 

Turltey  in  Asia 

Other  Asia 

167.515 
400 

Total  Asia 

247.770,103 

437,181,464 

615,217,463 

114,470,493 

278,610.881 

380.320.718 

OCEANIA. 

British  Oceania: 
Australia 

23,705.010 

3,539,029 

263,989 

54,174,324 

10,379,117 

648,530 

12,718,788 
6,155,783 
1,301,458 

43,620,676 

8,365,973 

225,193 

58,830,510 

15.172.016 

215,123 

65.204,003 

New  Zealand 

Other  British 

16,839,466 
375,901 

Total  Br.  Oceania 

27,.508,028 

65,201,971 

20,176,029 

52,211,842 

74,217,649 

82,419,379 

French  Oceania 

German  Oceania .... 
Philippine  Islands. .  . 

938,968 

55,387 

24,020,169 

2,346,263 

445,508 

28,232,249 

2,067,039 

649,064 

42,436,247 

676,180 

121,383 

24.755,320 

996,639 

140,368 

23,421,172 

1.056.464 

262,818 

27.545.476 

Total  Oceania .  .  . 

52,522.552 

96,225,991 

65,328.379 

77,764,725 

98,775,828 

111,284,128 

AFRICA. 

Abyssinia .  . 

157 
130,524 

252 

'42,288 

145 

Belgian  Kongo 

72,859 

35,154 

289,471 

107,942 

British  Africa: 

West 

394,751 
4,947.311 

748,795 

6,439,412 

19,823,862 

496,696 

9,578,160 

15,512,157 

203,350 

2,924,575 

14,727,964 

618,546 

4,552,749 

22.227,400 

1,619,228 

6,996,454 

South 

23,960,719 

East 

1.737,928 

Total  Br.  Africa. . 

6,090,857 

26,759,970 

25,293,667 

18,271,085 

28,399,377 

32,695.101 

Canary  Islands 

Egypt.  .           .... 

116,227 

17,371,992 

652,253 

130,631 

33,254,943 

2,011,222 

219,307 

29,728,445 

1,318,157 

417,079 

230,382 

985,411 

2,879,241 

2,490,204 

103,662 

121,344 

832,214 

7,764,353 

2,376,364 

68,788 

155,137 

754,488 
11,935,425 

French  Africa 

German  Africa 

2.948.584 
3.292 

Italian  Africa 

66.65i 

-      169,i92 

92.490 

American  Wood-Preservers'  Associatio. 

TOTAL    IMPORT.S    AND    EXPORTS    OF    MERCHANDISE,    BY    COUN'Ii. 


Twelve  Months  Ending  June — 

Countries 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1915. 

1916. 

. 

Liberia 

Dollars. 

37,178 

45,733 

60.674 

380.835 

Dollars. 

89,900 

104,566 

313,066 

1,856,341 

2,455 

Dollars. 

1,000 

186,432 

159,870 

2,423,437 

386 

Dollars. 

152,648 

57,269 

69,732 

3,089,400 

10,224 

Dollars. 

80,.355 

395,280 

365,736 

3,087,822 

17,0.59 

Dollar.',. 
103  3. 

Madagascar 

97,451 

307,163 

3,594,335 

107,119 

Poituguese  Africa. .  . 
Spanish  Africa 

Total  Africa 

24,953,081 

64,765,745 

60.013.316 

28,519,751 
2,768,589,340 

43,591,031 

52,746,867 

Grand  total 

1,674,169,740 

2,197,883,510 

2,659,355,185 

4,333.482,885 

6,293,806,090 

IMPORTS. 

Fiscal  Year 

ENDING 

June  30 — 

Europe. 

North 
America. 

South 
America. 

Asia  and 
Oceania. 

Africa. 

Total. 

1904 

Dollars. 

498,697,379 

540,773,092 

633.292.184 

747,291,253 

608,014.147 

654.322,918 

806.270,280 

768,167,760 

819,585.326 

892,866,384 

895,602,868 

614,354,645 

616,252,749 

610,470,670 

Dollars. 

198,778,952 

227,229,145 

235,353,322 

263,576,349 

238,815,898 

253,999,920 

306,767,486 

305,496,793 

334,072,039 

361,943,659 

427,399,354 

473,079,796 

591,895,543 

766,112,537 

Dollars. 

120,364,113 

150,795,800 

140,422,876 

160,165,537 

124,998,590 

163,878,724 

196,164,786 

182,623,750 

215,089,316 

217,734,629 

222,677,075 

261,489,563 

391,562,018 

542,212.820 

Dollars. 

163,820,151 

187,371,412 

204,865,329 

242,200,820 

206,222,482 

224,610,035 

230,255,139 

243,724,182 

261,932,365 

314,038,218 

329,096,884 

300.292,6.55 

533,407,455 

680,545,842 

Dollars. 
9,420,770 
11,343,022 
12,028,735 
21,127,466 
16,290,675 
15,108,627 
17,489,739 
27,213,620 
22,585,888 
26.425,344 
19,149,470 
24,953,081 
64,765,745 
60,013,316 

Dollars. 
991,087,371 

1905 

1,117,513,071 

1906 

1,226,562,446 

1907 

1,434,421,425 

1908 

1,194,341,792 

1909 

1,311,920,224 

1910 

1,556,947,430 

1911 

1,527,226,105 

1912 

1,6.53,264,934 

1913 

1,813,008,234 

1914 

1,893,925,657 

1915 

1,674,169,740 

1916 

2,197,883,510 

1917 

2,659,355,185 

EXPORTS. 


Fiscal  Year 

Ending 

Europe. 

North 

South 

Asia  and 

Africa. 

Total. 

June  30— 

America. 

America. 

Oceania. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1904 

1,057,930,131 
1,020,972,641 

234.909,959 
260,.570,235 

50,755.027 
.    56,894,131 

93,002,028 
161,584,056 

24,230.126 
18,540,603 

1,460,827,271 

1905 

1,518,561,666 

1906 

1,200,166,036 
1,298,452,380 
1,283,600,155 

308,382.982 
349,840,641 
324,674.719 

7.5,159,781 
82,157,174 
83,583,874 

140,593,361 
133,889,857 
148,574,033 

19,-562,340 
16,511,026 
20,340,565 

1,743,804,500 

1907 

1,880,851,078 

1908 

1,860,773,346 

1909 

1,140,755,321 

309,475,694 

76,561,680 

113,182,975 

17,035,4.34 

1,003,011,104 

1910 

1,135,914.551 

385,520,069 

93,246,820 

111,751,900 

18,551,380 

1,744.984,720 

1911 

1,308.275.778 

457,059,179 

108,894,894 

151,483,241 

23,607,107 

2,049,320,199 

1912 

1,341,732,789 

516,837,597 

132,310,451 

189,398,148 

24,043,424 

2,204,.322.409 

1913 

1,479,074,761 

617,413,013 

146,147,993 

194,159,465 

29,088,917 

2,465,884,149 

1914 

1,486,498,729 

52.S,644,962 

124,539,909 

196,994,033 

27,901,515 

2,364, .579, 148 

1915 

1,971,434,687 

477,075,727 

99,323,957 

192,235,219 

28,519,651 

2,768,589,340 

1916 

2,999,305,097 

733,024,674 

180,175.374 

377,386,709 

43,.591,03I 

4,333,482,885 

1917 

4.325.443,735 

1,164,451,184 

2.59, .5.59, 458 

491,604,846 

52,746.807 

6,293,806.090 

IMPORTS    FROM    SOUTH    AMERICA    JUMP    IN    PAST    YEAR. 

(Figures  compiled  by  the  Dep.irtment  of  Commerce.) 

Imports  from  South  America  and  Asia  in  1917  showed  a  gain  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  over  1914, 
the  increase  from  South  America  being  143  per  cent,  and  from  Asia  114  per  cent.  Imports  from  South 
America  were  3222,677,075  in  1914,  8391,562,018  in  1916,  and  8542,212,820  in  1917.  Imports  from  Asia 
were  3286,962,486  in  1914,  8437,181,464  in  1916,  and  5615,217,403  in  1917.  Imports  from  Oceania  in 
1917  showed  a  decrease  from  1916,  but  an  increase  over  1914.  In  1914  the  imports  from  Oceania  were 
342,144,398;  in  1916,  596,225,991;  and  in  1917.  865,328,379.  Imports  from  Africa  in  1917  gained  213  per 
cent,  over  1914.  Thev  amounted  to  only  819,149,476  in  1914,  as  against  564,705,745  in  1916  and  560,013,- 
316  in  1917.  "  ^      ,  ,. 

Of  North  American  countries,  Canada  showed  the  greatest  gain  in  1917  imports,  as  compared  with 
those  of  1914.  The  increase  amounted  to  5160,000,000,  and  was  due  to  large  imports  of  wheat,  copper, 
paper,  boards,  and  wood  pulp.  Imports  from  Cuba  gained  5122,000,000,  owing  chiefly  to  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  sugar,  which  increased  from  598,394,782  in  1914  to  5204,521,140  in  1917,  although  the  quantity 
decreased   from  4,926,606,243  to  4,069,079,398   pounds  in  the  same  period. 

Imports  from  Argentina  increased  by  over  5100.000,000  in  value,  chiefly  in  wool  and  hides.  Imports 
from  Chile  showed  a  large  increase,  from  525,750,000  in  1914  to  5113,7.50,000  in  1917,  a  gain  of  350  per 
cent.,  chiefly  in  nitrate  of  soda,  copper,  and  tin.  Imports  from  Brazil  in  1917  showed  a  gam  over  1914 
of  851,000,000,  principally  in  coftee,  hides,  rubber,  and  manganese.  ,      ,  ,,    , 

Imports  from  China  increased  by  more  than  560,000,000,  chiefly  in  hides,  silk,  and  wool,  while  Imports 
from  the  Japanese  leased  territory  in  China,  which  amounted  to  only  5230,000  in  1914  rose  to  b.6,000.000 
in  1917,  representing  principally  soya-bean  oil.  Imports  from  the  Britisii  East  Indies  increased  from 
5112,000,000  In  1914  to  8217,500.000  in  1917,  the  gain  being  chie.ay  in  burlaps,  hides,  rubber,  and  tin. 
Imports  from  Japan  increased  from  5107,300.000  in  1914  to  5208,000.000  in  1917,  more  than  half  of  the 
increase  being  in  raw  silk.     Imports  from  the  Philippines  increased  from  518,125,000  m  1914  to  542.000,000 


in  1917,  the  gain  being  in  manila  hemp,  sugar,  copra,  and  cocoanut  oil 
a  decrease  of  54,500,000  in  1917,  as  compared  with  1914. 


Imports  from  Australia  showed 
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Crops  in  India  in  1917. 


,t.ES    EXPORTED    ANO    IMPORTED    BY   THE    UWSTED    STATES. 

EXPORTS. 


Exports. 

Value. 

Exports. 

Value. 

udrai  implements 

326,552,826 
20,299,982 
59,525,329 
27,800,854 
42,337,315 
43,620,928 

383,291,904 
72,497,204 

293,179,725 
93.202,069 
o5,034,9i51 
21,094,606 
29,747,291 

187.846.351 
25.703.030 
57,350,203 

322  284  174 

543,100,542 

136,253.858 
52,158,773 
18,954,067 
18,198,368 

802.789.437 
27,343,572 
95,470,009 
12.963.425 
37.653.160 
15,729,160 
27,109,582 

202.241,278 

Meat  and  dairy  products,  this  includes: 
Beef,  canned 

liuum  . 

§16,966,030 

iimals  horses  . 

"     Fresh 

26,277,271 

Bacon 

117,221,683 

If  aiDs  and  shoulders 

50,474,041 

*'     PiissGiiser 

Lard 

77,012.830 

^rass.  tind  manufactures  of 

Butter 

8.749,170 

J3readstuffs  corn 

Cheese 

15,244,364 

"     Wheat.  .    .    .'.".'•' 

Millt 

25,129,983 

"     wheatflour. . .            

Niclcel 

12,270,85i 

"     Gilts 

Naphthas,  gasoline,  etc 

87,971,203 

'.'     Rye 

Oil.  calies 

31,286,840 

Cars,  railway 

Illuminating . 

54,662,095 

Chemicals 

"     Lubricating 

48,649,557 

Coal,  antliiacite 

"     Vegetable 

20,280.019 

Paints 

15.118.146 

Copper 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

43,161,701 

Cotton  raw 

Photograohic  goods 

14,321,578 

"     Manufactured       

Rosin 

10,731.973 

Electrical  machinery                     

Rubber,  auto  tires 

12.3-30,201 

Engines,  gas .  .            .        .              .... 

Sliins,  leather,  etc 

153,711,912 

"    Steam 

Spirits,  including  alcoliol 

20.875,950 

Explosives 

Steel,  and  manufactures  of 

1,129,341,616 

Fibres 

Sugar,  refined 

77,090,608 

Fire  arras 

Tobacco,  leaf 

59,787,266 

Fish  (canned)  salmon 

"     Cigarettes 

12,178,391 

Fruits  total,  including  apples 

"     Cigars 

Vegetables 

1,536,968 

Furs 

22,290,710 

Lumber,  boards,  6tc 

Wool,  manufactures  of 

18,423,556 

Machinery,  all  Itinds 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of 

66,103,586 

IMPORTS. 


I M  PORTO. 

Value. 

IWP0RT3. 

Value. 

Animals,  cattle Number  374,826 

"     Horses "          12,584 

813,021,259 

1,888,303 

856,645 

20,029,274 

23,399.966 

8,735,797 

473,476 

5,773,797 

58,883,124 

187,846,351 

39,843.279 

133.184,000 

32,576,082 

93,703,230 

40,429,526 

56,181,684 

8,696,476 

3,455,577 

4,769  734 

78,955,185 

22,531,476 

25,315,943 

21,553,.375 

12,810.523 

216,363,609 

20,111,666 

194,688,303 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 

Manganese 

527.899,829 
10,545,988 

"     Sheep "        160,422 

Meat  and  dairy  products 

18,540,811 

Automobiles "            1,037 

Mineral  oils  (petrol,  etc.) 

17,839,976 

Art  works 

Molasses 

10,946,571 

Brass ; pounds,  52,273,104 

Cereals,  oats bushels,  761  644 

Olive  oil 

10,502,671 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

34,715,305 

"     Rice pounds,  216,048,858 

Precious  stones 

47,270,689 

Seeds,  flax  or  linseed 

,  25,  J  49,669 

Chemicals 

"     Ail  other 

35,879,665 

Cocoa 

SlUt,  unmanufactui'ed 

160,571,808 

Coffee 

"    Manufactured 

40,322,840 

Copper  ore 

Soya  beans 

11,410,600 

"     Manufactures 

Spices 

7,744443 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 

Spirits,  wines  and  malt  liquors 

Sugaj 

17,679.132 

Manufactures 

230,945,694 

Explosives 

Tea 

19,265,264 

Feathers 

Tin,  in  bars,  etc 

54,996,098 

Fertilizers 

Tobacco,  leaf 

5,298,995 

Fibres,  manufactures  of 

"     All  other 

20,182,984 

Fish 

"     Manufactures  of 

6,817,896 

Fruits,  Including  bananas 

Vegetables 

29,150,889 

li^U'S 

Wood,  for  pulp 

6,889,123 

"     Boards,  etc 

24,509,908 

'•     Pulp 

42,461,994 

Leather  and  cured  slcius 

Wool,  unmanufactured 

131,137,170 

India  rubber 

"     Manufactures  of 

18,862,463 

CROPS    IN    INDIA    IN    1917i 

[Indian  (Government)   Trade  Journal.] 

THE  following  preliminary  statement,  showing  the  estimated  total  yield,  the  acreage,  and  the  yield 
per  acre  of  the  principal  crops  in  India  in  1916-17,  with  comparisons  for  1915-16,  has  been  compiled  from 
the  several  ofBclal  forecasts  published  during  the  season: 


Estimated  Total  Yield. 

Area. 

Average  Yield 

Per  Acre. 

CHOPS. 

Average 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1906-7 

to  1915-16. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Rice 

. . . . tons 

32.824.000 

34,079,000 

78,152,000 

79,700,000 

941 

958 

914 

Wheat 

. . . . tons 

8.518,000 

10,160,000 

30,143,000 

33,040,000 

633 

689 

687 

Sugar  cane 

. . . . tons 

2,634,000 

2,626,000 

2,391,000 

2,414,000 

2,468 

2,437 

2,175 

Linseed 

. . . . tons 

476,000 

520,000 

3,334,000 

3,533,000 

320 

330 

280 

Rape  and  mustard . .  tons 

1,102,000 

1,186,000 

6,437,000 

6,507,000 

384 

408 

401 

Sesame 

. . . . tons 

482,000 

493,000 

5,108,000 

5,015,000 

211 

220 

206 

Groundnut 

. . . . tons 

1,058,000 

1,147,000 

1,673.000 

2,317,000 

1,417 

1,109 

1,024 

Indigo 

cwt. 

55  000 

95,000 

353,000 

756,000 

17 

14 

17 

Cotton 

. . .  bales 

3,738,000 

4,273,000 

17,746,000 

21,212,000 

84 

81 

77 

Jute 

. .  .bales 

7,341,000 

8,266,000 

2,376,000 

2,686.000 

1,236 

1,231 

1,105 

Tea 

.pounds 

371.837,000 

368.529,000 

635,000 

651.000 

586 

566 

487 

Vacant  Lands  of  the  United  States. 

If _ 


VAGAMT    PUBLIC    LAf«IDS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

(Prepared  lor  The  V/orld  Almanac  by  the  General  Land  Office.) 
Statement  showing  the  area  of  laud  unappropriated  alid  uitos  rved  on  July  1,  1917. 


State. 


Alabama. . . 
Arizona .... 
Arkansas. . . 
Calliornla. . 
Colorado. . . 
Florida.  .  .  . 

Id.aUo 

Kansas .... 
Louisiana .  . 
Miciiiaii.n.  .  , 
Min:i  \o.Tta.  . 
Mte'jssioui. 
Miii-juri.  . .  . 
Montana. . . 


AKEA    in    AC11E3. 


Surveyed.    Unsui'veyed 


33,120 

6,402,270 

31G,560 

1.'5, 103,078 

8,470.934 

119,464 

7,970,227 

9,iJC3 

38,839 

80,319 

5S7,/)?i> 

32.038 

274 

5,87.5,57.') 


15,900,850 

■      40 

4,402,139 

1.930,383 


6,345,881 


5,942,7.39 


Total. 


33,120 

22,3'Jii,.(00 

310,800 

19,50.5,217 

10,410,317 

119.404 

14,310,103 

9,3fi3 

38,839 

89,319 

587,576 

32,0:^8 

274 

11,818.414 


State. 


i'Tebra.'ska 

iS'evada 

Neiv  Ivic?:ito. . 
North  Dakota. 

Oidahoma 

OreKon 

Soutli  Dakota. 

Utah 

Washiacrton .  .  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Graud  total. 


AU3A  IN  Acres. 


Surveyed.   Unsurveyed. 


130,016 

30,923,333 

14,625,069 

141,514 

42,133 

12,776,589 

950,992 

13,C46,826 

1,002,88' 

6,329 

24,75i,837 


144,2.55.364 


24,323,493 
0.437,496 


1.074,166 

53,781 

17.693,845 

2SC.435 


2,004,663 


86.401  891 


Total. 


1.30,015 

65,246,831 

21,063.165 

141,514 

42,133 

13,8.50,7.55 

1.0:0.773 

31,540,6/1 

1,283,31'' 

t),.>29 

26.759,5i;(.> 


230,657.700 


The  unappropilated  lauds  in  Alaska  are  not  Inciuded  herein.  The  total  area  o!  Ala-ska  is  .^7.?.16o./ ".' 
acres,  of  which  about  23,884,000  acres  are  reserved.  Appro::i;iiatoly  850,000  acres,  liave  boen  survevac 
Under  the  rectangular  system. 

Cash  receipts  of  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juno  .30.  1917:  Fro".i  disposu 
of  pubUc  lands,  53,632,021.14;  sales  of  Indian  lands,  32,4-15,^29.64;  loo-Sf^s  of  nower  permits,  etc..  S;4,99'u0o' 
depredations  on  the  public  lands,  .S38,639.43;  copies  of  records  and  olats,  S25,395.61:  and  sales  of  Ciovern- 
ment  pronerty,  etc.,  83,147.79;  total  receipts  for  the  year,  86,149,630.54. 

Area  of  public  and  Indian  lands  originally  entered  during  the  fisea!  year,  16,201  794.38  acres;  area,  or 
lauds  patented,  11,313,362.242  acres. 

The  total  number  of  entries,  aures  sold  and  amount  received  therefor  under  the  Timber  and  Stone  acts 
of  June  3,  1878,  and  August  4,  1892,  were:  From  June  3,  1878,  to  June  30,  1917,  entries,  102,861-  acr'-i 
13,386,002.58;  amount,  533,912,444.17. 

UNITED    STATES    LAND    OFFICES    AND    OFFICERS    AS    OF   OCTOBER    18,    1916. 


STATE. 


Office. 


Ala...  . 

Montg'ery. 

Alaska. 

Faii-banlcs.. 

Juneau .... 

Nome 

Ariz.. . . 

Phoenix  .  .  . 

Ark. .  . 

Camden . . . 

Harrison. . . 

Little  Rock 

Cal.... 

El  Centro.. 

Eureka. .  .  . 

Inde'd'nce. 

Los  Angeles 

Sac"  men  to. 

S.  Fran'co. 

Susan  vlUe.. 

Vi.salia.  .  .  . 

Col. . . . 

Del  Norte. 

Denver. . .  . 

Durango.. . 

GlenWd  S. 

Hugo  , , . ,  , 

Lamar.  .  . . 

I.cadville.  . 

Montrose... 

Pueblo .... 

Sterling.  .  . 

Fla .... 

Gainesville 

Idaho. . 

Black  foot. . 

Boise 

C.  d'Alene. 

Hailey.  .  .  . 

Lewiston . . 

Kan . . . 

Dodge  City 

Topeka. . .  . 

La 

Bat.  Rouge 

Mich.. 

Marquette. 

Minn. . 

Cass  Lake . 

Croolvston . 

Duluth 

Miss. . . 

Jackson. . . 

Mo.... 

Springfield. 

Mont... 

Billings 

Bozaman.  . 

Glasgow . . . 

Great  Falls 

Havre 

Helena .... 

Kalispell. . . 

Lewiston . . 

Register. 


Cato  D.  Glover 
J.  E.  Clark.  .  .  . 

C.  B.  Waliver. . . 
G.  A.  Adams..  . 
John  L.  irvin.  . 
R.  D.  Newton. . 
J.  L.  Clendenin. 
John  W.  Allen.. 
Finis  C.  Fan-.  .. 

F.  P.  Wheeler . . 
O.  C.  Harper. . . 
J.  D.  Roche...  . 
H.  P.  Andrews. 
J.  B.  Sanford.. . 
Jas.  A.  Nutting 
Frank  Laning. 
H.  H.  Abbott. 
Mrs.  M.  Dargin 
J.  T.  Joyce.  .  . 

D.  C.  Weyand 
J,  Ti,  Pea  vers, 
A.  L.  Beavers. 

E.  J.  Hoefnagels 
O.  C.  Skinner.  . 

G.  M.  Dameron 
A.  F.  Browns.  . 
R.  W.  Davis..  . 
J.  T.  Carruth. . 

F.  S.  Beer 

Franlt  Langley. 
Ben.  R.  Gray. . 

H.  Heltfeld 

R.  R.  Wilson. . . 
H.  C.  Green 

E.  D.  Gianelloni 
J.  L.Hefferman 
A.G.Swindleh't 
P.  M.  Ringdal 
J.  Wlnczewski. 
W.  F.  Cummins 
J.  H.  HoH'en .  . 

F.  H.  Foster. . 
F.  W.  Appleton 
T.  R.  Jones . . 
R.  N.  Sutherlln 
M.W.H'chins'n 

Jos.  Oker 

F.  O.  Williams. 
H.  J.  Kelly 


Receiver. 


John  S.  Hunter 
Lewis  T.  Erwin. 

F.  A.  Boyle. 

E.  R.  Jordan. 
John  J.  Birdno. 
O.  B.  Gordon. 
W»  L.  Snapp. 
A.'M.  Ward. 

P.  W.  Brooks. 

G.  D.  Little. 

A.  T.  Force. 
Alex.  Mitchell. 
Sam.  Butler. 
Mrs.G.BCaukin 
J.  B.  Alvord. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Lee  A.  Ruark. 
W.  A.  Maxwell. 
George  Weaver. 

F.  H.  Selhor.st, 
J.  J.  Missemcr. 
R.  J.  McOrath. 
Mrs.  A.  Rogers. 
Geo.  W.  Bruce. 
J.  B.  Orman. 
John  W.  Cloyd 
P.  M.  Colson. 
C.  E.  Harris. 

F.  B.  Kinyon. 
Arthur  J.  Ewing 
Wm.  U.   Hews. 

B.  F.  Hoar. 
J.  V.  ICillion. 
J.  E.  Barrett. 
W.W.Ven  tress. 
P.  H.  Ross. 
Fred.  A.  King. 
J.  P.  O'Connell. 
J.  L.  Travers. 
H.  C.  Sharkey. 
(Abolished. ) 

E.  J.  McLean. 
J.  P.  Bole. 
E.C.Hargadine. 
Thos.  Corbaily. 
J.  A.  Mayer. 

F.  F.  Steele. 
O.  E.  Thomas. 
A.  Hogeland. 


State. 


Mont... 
Neb . .  . 


Nev . .  . 

N.Mex, 


N.Dak 


Okla. 
Ore. . . 


S.  Dak 


Utah . . 
Wash... 


Wis.  . 
Wyo. 


OiHce. 


Miles  City. 
Missoula.  . 
Alliance. .  . 
Brok'nBow 
Lincoln...  . 
N.  Plattt.  . 
O'Xeii.  .  .  . 
ValODtins... 
Car.soriUJty 

Elko 

Clayton . . . 
Ft.  Sumvier 
Las  Cruoes 
Roswell.  .  . 
Santa  Fe. . 
Tucumcari. 
Bismarck . . 
Dickinnon.. 

f.J.inot 

\Vi!)lf5ton .  , 

Gutlirie 

Burns 

La  Grande. 
Lakevic'.v... 
Portland.. . 
Rnsebiu-g . . 
The  Dalles. 

Vale 

Belief 'Che.. 
Gregory . .  . 
Lemmon.. . 

Pierre 

Rapid  City 
T'ber  Lake 
S.  L.  City.. 
Vernal.  .  .  . 
N. Yakima. 
Seattle.  .  .  . 
Spokane . . . 
Vancouver. 
W.  W.alla... 
V/nterviUe . 
Wausau . .  . 

Buffalo 

Cheyenne. . 
Dotuilao.  . . 
Evanston... 
Lander. .  .  . 
Sundance... 


Register. 


G.  W.  Myers. . 
F.M.MacHaffle 
T.  J.  O'Keefe.  . 
M.  C.  War'gtcu 
H.  A.  Meier.  .  . 

E.  J.  E-.vmes.  .  . 
J .  P.  Golden .  .  . 
C.  A.  P.osseter.. 

3.  J.  Ko.!ier.s 

J.  E.  Robbins.. 
Pa.^  V;u'.'e"rde. . . 

.'\.  J.  Evans 

.i.  L.  i3urnt.lde. . 
Emmelt  Pat  ton 

F.  Delgado.  .  .  . 
R.  P.  Douolioo. 

?.  E.  Byrne 

W.  B.  Dickson. 

F.  F.  Fni,.-i 

W,  E,  .tJyerly.  . 
J.  Y.  Cailaiian. 
V.  G.  Cozad.  .  . 

C.  S.  Dunn 

J.  F.  Burgess. . . 
N.  Campbell . . . 
W.  H.  Cannon. 
H.  F.  Woodc'ck 

T.  Jones 

J.  A.  Rosa 

E.  M.  .Starcher. 
i.  C.  Stoner. ..  . 
.y.  E.  Kelley. . . . 

J.  W.  Mee 

VV.  Healey 

G.  n.  Blnkcly.. 

P.  Hanson 

R.  Strobach. . . 
G.A.C.Roch'ter 
J.  L.  Wiley .  . 
Henry  A.  Porter 

F.  M.  Hedger.. 

B.  Sppar 

H.  Schmidt 

R.  R.  Read .... 

W.  Rekl 

W.  H.  Fowler.  . 

A.  Nisbet 

R.  Connagham 
VV.  J.  Wood... 


Receiver. 


J.  T.  Hamilton. 
W.E.McMun-v. 
J.  C.  Morrow. 
J.  P.  Robertson. 
G.  G.  Beams. 
A.  F.  Becler. 
F.  Camrrbci!. 
F.  M.  Broome. 
Edmund  Jamjs. 
V.  G.  Da.vlev. 
ilios.  1^.  Ow5i:. 
R.  llnrrison. 
S.  P.  .'^scaratc. 
Win.  G.  Cowan. 
Ju.an  N.  Vigil. 
v.  S.  y  3aea. 

F.  L.  Brant. 
E.  J.  Hugl)es. 
Wm.  O'Leary. 
C.  A.  Mansfield. 
n..X.  Campbell. 
S.  Mothershcad. 
N.  Skiff. 

A.  J.  Foster. 

G.  1.  Smith. 
R.  R.  Turner. 
L.  A.  Booth. 
M.  N.  Fegtly. 
K.  E.  Baxter. 
D.F.  B'kholder. 
J.  K.  CKiik. 
LeR.E.C'm'ngs. 
W.H.Tompkins. 
W.  W.  Sparks. 
H.  C.  Jex. 

S.  L.  Page. 
C.  E.  Rusk. 
J.  W.Oyen. 
W.  F.-  Page. 
J.  J.  O'Keane. 
W.  A.  White. 
S.  S.  Beggs. 
K.  A.  Beyreis. 
G.  T.  Stahl. 
L.  Voorhees. 
Julia  M.  Cross. 
J,  P.  Folger. 
W.  H.  Edley. 
C.  R.  Yeoman. 


American  Philosophical  Society. 


AND    DISBURSEMENTS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,    BY    MONTHS, 
r'ostal  Revenues  and  Disbursements  paid  from  Postal  Revenues.     Preliminary  figures.) 


j((TB.S. 


1916— July 

August 

September. 

October.  .  . 

November . 

December . 
1917 — January . . . 

February . . 

March .... 

April 

May 

June 


ORDINARY  Receipts. 


Customs. 


Dollars. 

15,527,680.77 
17,477,157.78 
16,831,433.43 
18,901,940.79 
16,851,258.15 
17,205,032.71 
18,419,059.47 
16,324,871.90 
20,1.14,128.38 
20,911,3.35.88 
28,660,148.60 
18,717,886.09 


Internal-  Revenue. 


Income  Tax.    All  Other. 


Dollars. 

7,799,750.25 

2,021,811.35 

1,982,286.38 

1,488,686.41 

1,913,494.10 

5,030.749.50 

4,381.615.19 

2,722,765.87 

4,694,571  87 

24,814,125.51 

107,601,090.34 

195,555,194.93 


Dollars. 
32,154,331.06 
35,722,941.45 
34,422,228.66 
35,251,991.81 
32,615,675.03 
34,074,339.98 
32,438,108.80 
29,487,775.63 
36,267,106.62 
40,238,672.65 
50,009,778.45 
56,526,905.82 


Total. 


Dollars. 
39,954,081.31 
37,744,752.80 
36,404,515.04 
36,740,678.22 
34.529,169.13 
39,105,089.48 
36,819,723.99 
32,210,541.50 
40,961,678.49 
65,052,798.16 
157,610,868.79 
252,082,100.75 


Total 
Receipts 


Dollars. 
61,540,545.84 
65,366,441.19 
57,591,263.76 
60,143,268.48 
55,673.561.84 
62.190.227.07 
61,063.398.06 
52.323.744.23 
66,360.065.61 
03.257,553.99 
197,632,967.71 
289.433.192.02 


ORD'Y    DISBUHSE-MENTS. 


Interest 

on  Public 

Debt. 


Dollars. 

3,381,871.46 

1,941,569.92 

446,476.59 
3,331,759.03 
1,969,184.88 

459,243.31 
3,473,657.86 
1,925,337.39 

445,128.08 
3,424,213.29 
1,963,492.99 

470,441.86 


Total. 


Dollars. 
68,568,151.16 
83,146,242.24 
82,977,182.68 
85,991,968.02 
81,163,837.97 
81.2.52.171.65 
79.910,713.98 
75,844,497.79 
72,773,903.20 
81,599,598.22 
114,102,809.68 
134,304,040.35 


Pana.ma  Canal. 

Public 

Debt. 

Months. 

Receipts 

—Tolls, 

Etc. 

Disburse- 
ments. * 

Excess 
Disburse- 
ments. 

RECEIPTS. 

Disbursements. 

Deposits,  t 

Proceeds 
of  Sale.  X 

Bonds.  § 

Notes.  ** 

1916— July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1917 — January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Dollars. 

329,053.84 

206,532.47 

663,027.31 

356,519.47 

451,981.78 

528,304.35 

383,451.90 

667,994.52 

857,634.48 

377,677.70 

634,421.46 

415,644.98 

Dollars. 
1,798,864.03 
1,130,776.29 
1,644,951.23 
1,592,308.85 
1,413,750  77 
1,560,048  01 
1,681,045.05 
1,487,637.13 
2.176.896.12 
2.346.334.78 
2,030,451.28 
919,445.78 

Dollars. 
1,469,810.19 

924.243.82 

981,923.92 
1,235,789.38 

961,768.99 
1,031,743.66 
1,297,593.15 

819,642.61 
1,319,261.64 
1,968.657.08 
1,396,029.82 

503,800.80 

Dollars. 

1,012,997.50 

744,497.50 

2,549,485.00 

2,516,795.00 

6,792,100.00 

6,039,445.00 

3,390,605.00 

1,157,197.50 

12,041,542.50 

294,047.50 

313,495  00 

450,837.50 

Dollars. 
0906,700.00 

a8'87,V66.'ob 
'  'Mb,'o'oo,'ob6.bo 

c269, 390,000.00 

d403,025,000.00 

/1.585.018,756.38 

Dollars. 

970.00 

2,440.00 

130.00 

470.00 

6,587.00 

50.00 

3,510.00 

223.75 

190.00 

938.00 

20.00 

626.199.714.66 

Dollars. 
3,846,951.50 
3,728.423.00 
3.360,365.50 
2,597,545.50 
2,835,135.50 
2,893,204.-50 
4,408,356.00 
4,520,806.50 
2,929,187.50 
7,679,510.00 
3.291,267.50 
.72.867.362.50 

*  Checks  paid  (less  balances  repaid,  etc. ) .  t  Deposits  for  retirement  of  National  Bank  Notes  and 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Notes  (acts  of  July  14,  1890,  and  Dec.  23,  1913).  t  Of  bonds  and  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness redeemed,  including  accrued  interest  receiots.  §  Interest-bearing  notes,  and  certificates  retired. 
**  One-year  Treasury  Notes,  National  Bank  Notes,  and  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Notes  redeemed  or  retired 
and  certificates  of  indebtedness  redeemed,  a  Proceeds  of  Postal  Savings  bonds.  6  Sale  of  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  c  Includes  $365,000,000  for  sale  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  $4,390,000  deposits  for  pur- 
chase of  one-year  Treasury  notes  of  April  1,  1917.  d  Certificates  of  indebtedness.  /Includes  $200,000,000 
sale  of  certificates  of  indebtedness,    j  Includes  interest  paid. 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS,  EXCEPT  POSTAL,  AND  DISBURSEMENTS,  EXCEPT  POSTAL,  PAID  FROM 
POSTAL  REVENUES   DURING   YEARS  ENDED  JUNE   30,    1911,   TO   1917,   INCLUSIVE. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Ordinary  receipts 

Dollars. 
724,111.229.84 
683,770,705.51 

Dollars. 
734.673.166.71 
700,254,489.71 

Do  lars. 
697,910,827.58 
731,399,759.11 

Dollars. 

779,664,552 
724,492,999 

Dollars. 
1,122,.576,230 

Ordinary  disbursements 

1,041,635,117 

Exce,ss  of  receipts  (4- )  or  disburse- 
ments ( — ) 

-f  41,340,524.33 

-1-34,418,677.00 

—33,488,931.53 

-1-5.5171,553 

-f  80,941, 113 

2,869,995 
17,503,728 

5,872,244 

Panama  Canal  disbursements 

41,741,258.03 

34,826,941.76 

29,187,042.22 

19,782,509 

Excess  of  receipts  (+ )  or  disburse- 
ments ( — ) 

—41,741,258.03 

—34,826,941.76 

—29,187,042.22 

— 14,633,733 

—13,910,265 

Public-debt  receipts  * 

23,400,850.00 
24,191,610.50 

23,021,222.50 
26,961,327.00 

22,486,955.00 
17,253,491.00 

58,452,403 
24,668,913 

t2,346.711,461 

Public-debt  disbursements  * 

J671,179.359 

Excess  of  receipts  (-t- )  or  disburse- 
ments ( — ) 

—     790,760.50 

—  3,940,104.50 

+  5.233,464.00 

-1-  33,783,490 

-H,675,532,102 

Special  disbursements 

§918,880,315 

Excess  of  all  receipts   (-I-)   or  all 
disbursements  ( — ) 

—  1,191,494.20 

—  4,348,369.26 

—57,442,509.75 

-f- 74,321,310 

-f 823,682,635 

*  Issues  and  redemptions  of  certificates  and  notes  not  affecting  the  cash  in  general  fund  are  excluded 
from  the  public-debt  figures  in  this  statement,  t  Includes  $1,385,018,756,  sale  of  Liberty-Loan  bonds,  and 
$918,205,000,  sale  of  certificates  of  indebtedness,  t  Includes  $626,196,845  certificates  of  indebtedness  redeemed. 
§  Includes  $25,000,000  payment  for  West  Indian  Islands  and  $885,000,000  purchase  ol  obligations  of  foreign 
governments. 
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AMERICAN    IMPORTS    OF    RAW    MATERIALS    PASS   BILLION    DOL. 

(By  the  Departmeut  of  Commerce.) 
Fob  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American  trade  the  imports  of  raw  materials  passed  u 
QoUar  marls  (luring  the  fiscal  year  1917.     The  quantities  and  values  of  these  imports  during  the  fla 
ended  June  30,  1917,  as  compared  with  the  normal  year  1914,  follow: 


ARTICLES. 


Hides pounds 

India  rubber pounds 

Silli,  raw pounds 

Wool,  unmanufactured pounds 

Fibres,  unmanufactured tons 

Cotton,  raw pounds 

Coi)per  ore tons 

Flaxseed bushels 

Fur  skins,  undressed 

Gums,  crude 

Mineral  oils gallons 

Diamonds,  uncut ,  .  .  .  . 

Manganese  ore tons 

Nicltel  ore tons 

Zinc  ore tons 

Dyewoods tons 


1914. 


Quantity. 


561,070,686 

131,995,742 

28,594,672 

247,648,869 

418,432 

123,346,899 

478,679 

8,663,235 


773,052,480 


288,706 
36,420 
18,280 
37,725 


Value. 


8120,289,781 

71,219,851 

97,828,243 

53,190,767 

54,349,995 

19,450,588 

13,696,984 

10,571,410 

8.840,321 

11,992,777 

11,776,737 

7,519,688 

1,841,451 

6,109,547 

251,479 

486,992 


1917. 


Quantity. 


700,207,497 

333,373,711 

33,868,885 

372,372,218 

408,018 

147,061,635 

613,593 

12,393,988 


1,034,590,849 


656,088 

60,132 

324,767 

131.689 


Value. 


8216, 

189, 

1.56, 

131, 

67, 

40, 

32, 

25, 

21, 

18, 

14, 

11, 

10, 

S, 

7, 

4, 


363,609 
328,674 
085,649 
137,170 
709,758 
429,526 
576.082 
149,669 
553,375 
644,347 
109,035 
717,175 
545,986 
970.957 
596,930 
326,576 


Only  a  few  crude  materials  show  decreases  in  1917  compared  with  1914.     The  principal  classes  follow: 


Articles. 

1914. 

19 

17. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Leaf  tobacco 

Wood,  unmanufactured 

pounds 

60,107,512 

835,029,055 

18,038,678 

6,984, .577 

4,871,663 

46,136,347 

525,481,979 
14,876,214 

Iron  ore 

tons 

2,167,662 

1,149,958 

3,986,742 

Feathers,  crude 

1,479,216 

PHILIPPINE    MANILA    HEMP    EXPORTS. 

The  official  figures  of  the  hemp  e.xported  from  the  Philippines  for  the  last  two  years  by  grades  and 
countries  of  destination  follow: 


TOTAL. 

AVEBAGI 
PR 

Export 

Grades. 

Tons. 

Value. 

ICE. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

A.  Kxtra  prirrip,.,     ,-i  . 

822 

1,612 

3,627 

5,800 

13,098 

17,140 

3,188 

3,528 

1,227 

5,232 

3,350 

17,477 

21,301 

7,547 

21,995 

10,221 

1,682 

N     884 

3,561 

1,018 
1,716 
3,265 
4,295 
8,949 

17,129 
1,686 
3,076 
1,619 
5,242 
2,981 

16,450 

21,872 
8,048 

18,498 
5,341 
5,215 
2,122 
3,955 

8393,951 

548,695 

912,866 

1,292,076 

2,678,975 

3,441,186 

601,139 

614,486 

196,604 

874,108 

521,154 

3,118,781 

3,481,641 

1,122,887 

2,892.959 

1,245,112 

258.978 

127,824 

251,878 

8630,328 

938,355 

1,531,103 

1,652,557 

2,866,284 

4,733,108 

433,794 

733,998 

366,795 

1,063,008 

572,443 

3.608,782 

4,219,122 

1,428,280 

3,001,765 

835,669 

848,895 

319,301 

475,963 

8479 
340 
252 
223 
205 
201 
189 
174 
160 
167 
1.56 
178 
163 
149 
132 
122 
154 
145 
71 

8619 

B.  Prime 

547 

C.  Superior  current 

469 

D.  Good  current 

385 

E.  Midway 

320 

F.  Current 

276 

S-1.  Strealcy  No.  1 

257 

S-2.  Streaky  No.  2 

S-3.  Streaky  No.  3 

239 
227 

G.  Seconds 

203 

H.  Brown 

192 

I.  Good  fair 

219 

J.  Fair 

193 

K.  Medium 

177 

L.  Coarse 

162 

M .  Coarse  brown 

156 

DL.  Daet  coarse 

DM.  Daet  coarse  brown 

163 
150 

O-OO-Y-T.  Other  grades 

120 

Total 

143,292 

132,477 

824,575,300 

830,259,550 

8172 

S228 

Of  the  1917  exports,  69,868  tons  went  to  the  United  States;  39,143  tons  to  Great  Britain,  and  9,715 
tons  to  Japan. 

UNITED     SOCIETY      OF     CHRISTIAN      ENDEAVOR. 

Founded  by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  of  Portland,  Me.,  1881.  Purposes:  Definite  standards  of  service, 
and  definite  commitment  to  those  standards.  Open  confession  of  Christ,  and  speaking  for  Him  according 
to  ability  and  apportunity.  The  cultivation  of  the  devotional  life  by  regular  prayer  and  Bible  study.  Train- 
ing in  Christian  service  by  a  variety  of  committee  work.  Loyalty  to  the  church  and  regular  attendance 
upon  the  church  services.  Generous  giving  to  Christian  work.  Christian  citizenship.  Interdenominational 
fellowship  and  the  promotion  of  peace  and  goodwill  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  statistics  which  follow  are  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  two  years  ending  July  1,  1917. 
New  societies  organized,  8,206.     New  members  enrolled,  more  than  718,435. 

The  total  number  of  Christian  Endeavor  societies  now  actually  enrolled  in  the  Boston  office  Is  78,039. 
Of  these  52.462  are  in  the  United  States,  4,094  in  Canada,  21,483  in  foreign  lands. 

More  than  8850,000  has  been  contributed  by  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  toward  missions.  The  following  are  the  five  leading  States:  Pennsylvania,  875,000.00;  Illinois, 
862,785.00;  New  York.  861,938.43;  Ohio,  854.000.00;  California,  844,144.49. 

The  officers:  President — Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D.  General  SecrUary — William  Shaw, 
L.L.  D.  Editorial  Secretary — Amos  R.  Wells,  Litt.  D.  Treasurer  and  Publication  Manager — A.  J.  Shartle. 
Associate  President  and  Citizenship  Superintendent — Daniel  A.  Poling,  L.L.  D.  Extension  Secretary — 
Ira  Landrith,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D.  Southern  States  Secretary — Karl  Lehmann.  General  oflJces,  Mt.  Vernon 
and  Hancock  Streets,  Boston,  Mass. 


Indebtedness  and  Finances  of  Nations. 

INDEBTEDi^ESS    AND    FINANCES    OF    NATIONS. 

(  From  latest  available  data  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.> 


Revenue  and  Expendituhe. 

Debt. 

Country. 

Year. 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Year. 

Total  in 

U.  S. 
Currency. 

Rates 
of  in- 
terest. 

Interest  and 
Other  Annu- 
al Charges. 

Argentina 

1915 

1915-16 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1914-15 
1914-15 
1914-15 
1914 

1914 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1914-15 

1916 

1914 
1914-15 
1914-15 

1916 

1915 

1915 

1916 

1915 
1915-16 
1914-15 

1916 

1916 
1915-16 

1915 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1911 
1913-16 
1913-14 
1913-14 

1915 
1914-13 
1915-16 
1914-15 
1916-17 
1916-17 
1916-17 

1914 

1916 
1914-15 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1916 
1913-16 

1915 

1916 
1915-16 
1913-14 
1915-16 

1915 

1914 

1914 
1915-16  • 

1916 

1916 

1916 
1914-15 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1914-15 
1915-16 

1915 
1915-16 
1915-16 

Dollars. 

106,798,000 

118,163,000 
228,815,000 
70,601,000 
160,487,000 
702,581,000 
459,624,000 
155,812,000 

5,877.000 
6,613,000 

161,330,000 
53.148,000 

133,073,000 

3,517,000 

2,987,000 

2,670,000 

2,203,000 

5,311,000 

4,250,000 

45,457,000 

241,091,000 

20,319,000 

41,829,000 

32,637,000 

4,468,000 

8,774,000 

72,939,000 

749,606,000 

32,830,000 

12,228,000 

29,444,000 

26,413,000 

810,052,000 

1,551,493,000 

14,297,000 

44,671,000 

5,724,000 

402,062,000 

763,701,000 

299,267,000 

19,910,000 

24,533,000 

535,000 

3,376,000 

72,687,000 

1,900,000 

90,331,000 

130,153,000 

3,033.000 

45,335,000 

2,401,000 

13,076,000 

84,287,000 

17,186,000 

106,413,000 

1,482,376,000 

32,751,000 

41,364,000 

26,084,000 

256,107,000 

92,998,000 

29,707,000 

107,311,000 

69,207,000 

1,638,877,000 

118,935,000 

1,153,045,000 

13,480,000 

28,749,000 

7,642,000 

Dollars. 
149.174,000 

286,702,000 
236,489,000 
60,798,000 
160,487,000 
702,527,000 
459,612,000 
155,704,000 

12,174,000 

8,332,000 

177,670,000 

53,146,000 
135,523,000 

3,008,000 

1,767,000 

2,6/0.000 

2,204,000 

5,823,000 

5,291,000 

48,604,000 

252,532,000 

17,611.000 

40,263,000 

41,843,000 

4,41j7,000 

8,774,000 

78,594,000 

4,238,562,000 

32,817,000 

12,157,000 

29,444,000 

25,313,000 

3,180,971,000 

1,532,714,000 

35,375,000 

134,863,000 

6,164,000 

411,738,000 

1,131,752,000 

299,267,000 

19,910,000 

29,805,000 

535,000 

5,469,000 

75,798,000 

2,455,000 

109,607,090 

147,662,000 

3,508,000 

48,516,000 

1,824,000 

14,211,000 

95,738,000 

17,186,000 

93,744,000 

6,034.255,000 

35,896,000 

41,364,000 

26,081,000 

293,009,000 

107,383,000 

36,875,000 

201,461,000 

79,959,000 

7,587,642,000 

143,237,000 

1,072,894,000 

12,922,000 

23,651,000 

7,042,000 

1915 

1916 
1914 
1916 
1914 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1912 
1M4 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1915 
1913 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1911 
1913 
1912 
J915 
1913 
1913 
1915 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1910 

Dollars. 
798,837,000 

417,115,000 
1,545,595,000 

533,550,000 
1,043,675,000 
1,515,871,000 
1,338,348,000 

825,518,000 

54,741,000 

19,737,000 

1,083,1^,000 

223,056.000 

700,474,000 

17,450.000 

16,652,000 

125,492,000 

13,787,000 

290,000 

11,157,000 

221,711.000 

1,060,649,000 

23,758,000 

69,204,000 

105,226,000 

21,743,000 

23,615,000 

457,591,000 

6,347,540,000 

34,787,000 

68,936,000 

47,461,000 

59,533,000 

6,191,544,000 

3,854,795,000 

32,410,000 

258,219,000 

30,373,000 

1,495,919,000 

3,043,926,000 

1,239,639,000 

Per  ct. 

4     -6 

31^-414 
3     -iVi 
3     -4 
3     -5 
3     -4 
3     -4>4 
2'A-3, 

3     -i 

3  -8 

4  -6 
4H-6  ■ 
2^-4 

4     -5 

4  -8 

5  -10 

6 

Dollars. 
36,737,000 

Australasia: 

Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

8,437,000 
59.183,000 

New  Zealand 

Austria-Hungary 

15,528,000 
47,960,000 

63,851,000 

Hungary 

64,268,000 

Belgium 

41,978,000 

Congo,  Belgian 

1,490,000 

Bolivia 

1,944,000 

Brazil 

40,121,000 

Bulgaria 

14,851,000 

Canada  .  .■ 

23,649,000 

Central  American  States: 
Costa  Rica 

727,000 

Guatemala 

208,000 

Honduras 

'    142,000 

Nicaragua 

896,000 

Panama . 

Salvador 

2  ,-6 

4  -5 

3  -6 
4^-5 

3  -4 

5  -6 

4  -10 
3     -4 
2'A-3 

3     -3J4 
ZVi-S'A 
3     -4 
3     -5 

2H-5 
2H-5 
3     -SVi 

3  -5 

4  -5 

1,509,000 

Chile 

13,578,000 

China 

73,447,000 

Colombia '. 

2,975,000 

Cuba 

4,458,000 

Denmarlt 

4,246,000 

Dominican  Republic 

1,560,000 

Ecuador , 

1,565,000 

Egypt 

22,730,000 

France 

252,171,000 

Algeria 

4,004,000 

Tunis 

2,989,000 

French  Indo-China 

French  Coionies,  n.  e.  s 

German  Empire 

2,153,000 

2,335,000 

303,172,000 

German  States 

169,859,000 

German  Colonies 

2,506,000 

Greece 

12,291,000 

Haiti 

4,029,000 

India,  British 

49,267,000 

Italy 

113,920,000 

59,083,000 

Formosa 

1916 
1915 
1910 
1913 
1914 
1916 

32,852,000 
1,710,000 
2,091,000 

221,773,000 
1,218,000 

617,292,000 

6     -6>^ 

5 

3 'A 
3     -5 

5 
2>^-3 

2,496,000 

Liberia 

198,000 

Luxemburg 

359,000 

Mexico ' 

15,531,000 

Montenegro 

61,000 

Netlierlands 

22,683,000 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  poss  .-salons  InAmerlca 

Norway 

1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 

95,782,000 

11,429,000 

44,112,000 

970,213,000 

3     -3H 
3     -7 
1     -6 
3     -5 

4,747,000 

487,000 

542,000 

35,685,000 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Portug.al 

Portuguese  Colonies 

Roumania 

1913 
1916 
1915 
1913 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1914 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1915 
1915 

316,693,000 

8,649,425,000 

33,039,000 

126,232,000 

30,452,000 

1,816,301,000 

186,484,000 

98,027,000 

843,286,000 

734,027,000 

5.673.374,000 

234,209,000 

989,220,000 

16,125,000 

145,943,000 

33,124,000 

4     -5 
3     -6 
3    -i'A 

2  -5 

i'A 
'i     -5 

3  -4 
3 

3A-5 
3     -4 
2'A-3'A 
3     -4 

2     -4 

4 
3K-5 

3 

17,582,000 

298,866,000 

1,549,000 

8,873,000 

1,411,000 

84,504,000 

10,161,000 

4,888,000 

71,913,000 

23,986,000 

293,202,000 

11,620,000 

22,900,000 

713,000 

8,900.000 

1,685,000 

Russia 

Finland 

Serbia 

Siam ■  . 

Spain 

Sweden 

Turlcey 

United  Kingdom 

British  Colonies,  n.  e.  s 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Total 

13,306,953,000 

30.558,725,000 

56,904,079,000 

2,471,350,000 

EXPLANATORY. 
Argentina — Of  the  sterling  debt  given  as  per  date,  December  31,  1915.  £70,797,702  represented  ordi- 
nary i.ssues,  £30,219,122  .special  i^ues,  and  £47,378,356  "cedulas"  of  the  National  Mortgage  Banlc.  The 
latter  are  certificates  to  bearer  Lssued  by  the  bank,  in  lieu  of  cash,  to  borrower.-,  on  real  estate.  Tiiey  are 
guaranteed  by  the  nation.  The  sterling  debt  includes  the  loan  of  $25,000,000.  Issued  In  the  United  States 
'n  May,  1915. 


Indebtedness  and  Finances  of  Nations — Conti-u 

Australia — Tlie  total  revenue  or  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  wais  £30,627,943,  of  wii. 
were  paid  over  to  the  States.    Tlie  combiiiecl  State  revenues  are  thus  inclusive  of  tiie  amount  i^ 
the  CommonwoalUi  t>'oasui-y.     The  funded  debt  of  the  Coinnionwealtli  given  as  i)er  date,  Jiuie 
includes  i;30,,'i-io,4:50  of  iiujcribed  Ktook  and  bonds;  war  loan  from  the  United  Kingdom,  .i;30,774,;iG. 
Australian  deLn-ti  transferred  to  the  Comuionv/ealth,  viz,  £y,77S,2G6  on  account  of  the  Northern  'I'ui. 
and  £l,S9G,lo2  on  account  of  the  Fort  Augusta-Oodnadatta  Railway.     The  tiijure  is  exclusive  of  iho  vai, 
of  propcrtie.'i  transferred  from  tlie  States,  e.siimated  at  £10,7oi,797,  and  deferred  military  pay,  £4,759, 73b. 
The  net  debt  of  the  States    aggregated  £3t)9,S13,S2S,  there   being  various  sinking  funds  on  hand  totalling 
£7,784,900. 

Ne\^'  Zealand — The  revenues  and  expenditures  .■stated  were  on  account  of  the  consolidated  fund  only. 
The  expenditure  Xroro  tiio  public-works  fund  was  £2,737,364  in  1915.  The  net  amount  of  i)ubUc  debt  oa 
Marcli  31,  1916,  was  £105,957,433,  tne  siulung  fund  accrued  amounting  to  .£3,679,964  on  that  (iate. 

Brazil — The  itetn.s  uucicr  "Funded  debt"  reiu'eaent  tne  consolidated  debt,  external  and  internal.  The 
Items  inulcr  "Unfunded  debt"  repia.sent  tne  internal  floating  debt  and  paper  money  in  circulation.  Debts 
of  the  .several  States  are  not  included. 

liulgaria — Against  the  total  debt  outstanding  the  Government  holds  assets  amounting  to  86,378,610 
francs.    The  net  debt,  therefore,  amounts  to  828,407,367  francs. 

Canada — Tlie  receii)t3  and  exiienditures  stated  v/ere  on  account  of  the  consolidated  fund  only.  The 
expenditures  for  railways,  canals,  and  public  works  amounted  to  S!  1,447, 3'JO,  railway  subsidies  to  85,191,507, 
arid  bounties  on  lead,  binder  twine,  and  crude  petroleum  to  .S124  272,  makin.'{  tne  total  cxi)enditvu'es  for  the 
year  equal  to  .SI 82,280,306.  The  total  gross  debt  of  the  Dominion  on  March  31,  1915,  stood  .at  !-;700.473,SM, 
iigainst  which  the  Government  held  assets  amounting  to  3251,097,731.  The  net  debt  amounted  to 
8449,370,083. 

Costa  riic.i — The  figures  of  the  public  debt  of  Costa  Rica  on  December  31,  1914,  have  been  comniled 
trom  data  given  in  the  report  of  the.VIinister  of  Finance.  They  are  exclusive  of  £413,340  of  bonds  of  the 
English  loan,  held  b.v  bankers  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  It  is  not  stated  whether  or  not  any  of  these  bonds 
have  bee'i  amortized. 

Guateniai.i, — The  )>aper  peso  has  been  converted  at  the  rate  of  3.625  cents.  Administrative  expen- 
diture only  is  shown  under  the  heading  of  "Expenditure." 

Hondura.s — Of  the  total  external  debt  .stated  by  the  Coimeil  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreigu  Bondhold- 
ers, £25,407,858,  arrears  of  interest  since  1872  constitute  £20,009,288. 

Salvador — The  official  Anuario  Estadistico  for  1915  gii'es  the  area  of  the  Republic  as  34,126  square 
kilometers,  equal  to  13,176  square  miles.  The  liabilities  of  tiie  Republic  on  December  31,  1915,  were 
27,500,288  silver  pesos. 

Chile — The  150,000,000  gold  pesos  of  unfunded  debt  represent  the  issues  of  paper  money.  The  paner 
peso  has  been  converted  at  tap  rate  of  8Md.  for  1915. 

China — In  the  budget  presented  to  the  Legislative  Chamber  (Tsan-Cheng-Yuan)  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance  tlie  revenues  were  estinmated  at  471,946,710  yu-ans,  including  an  internal  loan  of  20,000,000 
and  the  expenditures  of  471,519,436  yuans.  The  yuan  has  been  converted  at  the  rate  of  53.345  cents.  The 
funded  debt  includes  war  and  indemnity  loans,  £33,795,871;  r.ailway  loans,  £37,466,607;  general  loans, 
£34,958,336.  The  unfunded  debt  repre.sents  the  I3oxer  indemnities,  principal  and  interest.  The  prin- 
cipal outstandiug  on  December  31,  1915,  amounted  to  £63,o47,.208.  The  figures  of  debt  are  etclusive  of 
•short-term  debts,  foreign  and  domestic,  amounting  to  76,365,298  yuans  on  June  30,  1914,  and  of  domestic 
loans  amounting  approximately  to  57,284,000  yuans. 

Deniriiirk — The  area  shown  is  that  of  Denmark  proper,  excUtsive  of  the  Faroe  Islands  and  other  out- 
lying po.-;sessirin3.  Against  the  total  debt  the  assets  of  the  State  are  given  as  844,505,802  kroner,  of  whicU 
301,519,009  kroner  represent  the  value  of  the  State  railways. 

Egypt — ^Agaiufjt  tiie  total  debt  the  "Caisse  de  la  dette  publique"  and  the  Government  held  bonds 
amovmtmg  to  £5,569,820,  reducing  thus  the  net  debt  outstanding  to  £88,459,020.  Tlie  interest  charges 
include  £E6G5,041  i)aid  a.s  tribute  to  Turkey/     The  Eygptian  pound  is  equivalent  to  84.943. 

France — The  public  debt  ch.arges  include  pensions,  annuities,  etc.,  comprised  under  the  general  cap- 
tion of  "rente  vlagore"  amounting  to  340,431,830  francs  in  1914. 

German  States — Tiie  revenues  appearing  in  the  table  are  exclusive  of  transfers  (Ueberweisungen) 
but  inclusive  of  compensatory  payments  (Verguetungen)  from  the  imperial  treasury;  expenditures  are  ex- 
clusive of  matrikularbeitrage. 

German  Colonies — The  revenues  are  exclusive  of  29,312,000  marks  subsidy  from  the  imperial  treasury. 
Greece — The  unfunded  debt  includes  00,949,315  drachmas  of  paper  money  in  circulation. 
Italy — The  funded  debt,  given  as  per  date  June  30,  1914.  includes  10,061,167,362  lire  of  tlie  consoli- 
dated and  perpetual  debt,  aod  4  788.592,593  lire  of  the  redeemable  debt.  The  unfunded  debt  is  made  up 
of  490.513.090  lire  of  treasury  bills  in  circulation,  379,084,500  lire  of  treasury  bonds,  and  61,381,356  lire 
of  interest  bearing  curre.it  accounts.  On  the  above  date  the  treasury  was  reported  to  hold  1,304,768,739 
lire  of  the  public  debt  securities,  thus  reducing  the  net  debt  outstanding  to  14,466,870,162  lire. 

Paragtiay — On  June  30,  1915,  the  foreign  debt  amounted  to  5,907,894  gold  pesos.  The  unfunded  debt 
Includes  115,000,000  pesos  of  paper  and  nickel  money  in  circulation.  The  paper  peso  has  been  converted 
at  the  rate  of  3.86  cents. 

Portugal — Of  the  total  gross  debt  the  Government  is  reported  to  hold  £59,604,145.  The  cash  held 
by  the  Government  on  June  30,  1915    totalled  4,030,427  escudos.     No  account  taken  of  exchange. 

Russia — The  area  given  is  exclusive  of  Internal  waters.  The  total  debt  is  exclusive  of  8,305,036,000 
rubles  of  credit  notes  of  the  Government  Bank  in  circulation  on  November  23  (December  6).  1916.  partly 
covered  by  the  gold  reserve  of  the  bank.  At  the  end  of  August,  1916,  there  were  due  to  dei)ositors  of  the 
Government  savings  banks  3,337,000,000  rubles.  The  Government  is  also  liable  for  the  mortgage  bonds 
issued  by  the  Governmental  Noblemen's  and  Peasants'  Land  Banks. 

Sweden — The  revenue  is  exclusive  of  loans  amounting  to  53,675,000  kroner,  Including  a  loan  of 
20,200,000  kronor  for  the  establishment  of  the  tobacoo  monopoly. 

United  Kingdom — The  British  budget  figures  are  made  up  of  gross  exchequer  rcceipt.<!  and  issues,  the 
latter  exclusive  of  £2,570,000  made  to  meet  capital  expenditure.  The  assets  of  the  British  exchequer  on 
March  31,  1915,  were  composed  of  £29,993,000,  estimated  value  of  Suez  Canal  shares;  £3,242,906  other 
assets,  and  £83,450,952  bank  balances.  .  „.,„„„„,,.,.„         ,,       ,,. 

United  States— The  total  receipts  include  the  ordinary  receipts,  8779.664,552;  public  debt  receipts, 
S58  452,403;  P.anama  Canal  receipts,  82,869,995;  and  the  postal  revenues,  8312,057,689.  The  total  disburse- 
ments include  the  ordinary  disbursements.  8718,992,999;  public  debt  disbursements,  524,668,913;  Panama 
Canal  disbursements,  817,503,728;  and  disbiu-sements  on  account  of  the  Postal  Service.  8311,728,453.  The 
Item  in  the  column  "Funded  debt"  is  the  tot.al  intere.st  bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  under  date  of 
July  1.  1910.    The  remainder  represents  all  other  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  leas  cash  In  the  Treas- 

^^  Philippine  Islands — The  total  of  the  funded  debt  is  Inclusive  of  the  municipal  debts  of  the  cities  of 
Manila  and  Cobu,  amounting  to  84,000.000  and  8125,000,  respectively,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Insular  Gov- 
ernment The  Government  also  guarantees  4  per  cent,  interest  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  years  on 
the  first  lien  bonds  issued  bv  the  Philippine  Railway  Company  and  on  the  4  per  cent  first  hen  bonos  of  the 
southern  lines  of  the  Manila  Railroad  Company.  The  annual  liability  of  the  insular  Government  under 
this  guarantee  amounts  to  8765,040. 


^ree  Sizes  and  Lumber  Per  Tree  in  the  United  States. 


STATES    WITH    TWO    OR    MORE    TAX    RATES. 

(By  the  Census  Bureau.     Data  is  for  1916.) 
e  majority  of  States  all  classes  of  property  subject  to  the  general  property  tax  are  taxed  at  the 
,oe.     In  a  limited  number  of  States,  however,  this  tax  is  levied  at  different  rates  upon  different  classes 
.  jperty. 


x'ATE,  AND  Parts  of 

State,  or  Classes  op 

Property. 


Arizona 

Property  in  general . 

Private  car  lines .  . . 
Idaho 

Property  In  general . 

Sheep 

Other  live  stock 

Iowa 

Property  in  general . 

Moneys  and  credits. 

Freight   lines,   trans- 
portation companies 
Maine 

Cities  and  towns .... 

Wild  lands 

Forestry  districts 

Maryland 

Property  in  general . . 

'    Securities 

Michigan 

Property  in  general . . 

Railroad  (a) 

Minnesota 

Property  in  general . . 

Money  and  credits. . . 
Montana 

Property  in  general . . 

Live  stock 

Nebraska 

Property  in  general . . 

Car-line  tax  and  roll- 
ing stock  

Nevada 

Property  in  general . . 

Sheep 

New  Hampshire ......  . 

Property  in  general . . 

Railroad  property . . . 

Telephone  (6) 

New  Jersey 

Property  in  general . . 


Assessed 
Valuation. 


$422,102,389 

420,532,412 

-    1,569,977 

396,627,324 

396,627,324 

4,507,591 

4,170,056 

1,220,681,055 

945,061,505 

275,361,750 

257,800 

498,487,849 

400,872,253 

48,807,798 

48,807,798 

1,099,790,464 

873,849,328 

225,941,136 

3,053,040,200 

2,800,000,000 

253,040,200 

1,673,625,522 

1,475,999,608 

197,625,914 

439,785,918 

393,549,425 

46,236,493 

482,269,724 

481,931,242 

338,482 

151,138,752 

148,008,451 

.    3,130,301 

437,812,189 

.  390,877,626 

41,986,613 

4,947,950 

2,711,978,241 

2,481,605,039 


Rate. 

Levy. 

$5.44 

$2,296,340 

5.40 

2,270,875 

16.22 

25,465 

2.04 

810,608 

2.00 

795,000 

3.00 

13,523 

0.50 

2,085 

3.59 

4,376,978 

4.51 

4,258,694 

0.39 

106,250 

46.68 

12,034 

5.15 

2,567,788 

5.00 

2,006,374 

5.00 

244,039 

6.50 

317,375 

2.88 

3,164,358 

3.23 

2,825,446 

1.50 

338,912 

4.81 

14,672,958 

3.40 

9,507,091 

20.42 

5,165,867 

4.25 

7,109,811 

4.75 

7,010,998 

0.50 

98,813 

3.12 

1,370,110 

2.80 

1,101,938 

5.80 

268,172 

6.82 

3,291,687 

6.80 

3,277,132 

43.00 

14,555 

5.82 

878,982 

5.65 

836,251 

13.65 

42,731 

3.00 

1,315,382 

2.05 

800,000 

10.30 

432,257 

16.80 

83,125 

4.24 

11,487,168 

2.75 

6,824,414 

State,  and  Parts  of 

State,  or  Classes  of 

Property. 


Railroad    and    canal 

property 

New  Mexico 

Property  in  general . . 

Cattle 

Sheep  and  goats 

Horses,  mules,  burros 
New  York 

Prop'ty  in  N.  Y.  City 

Property  outside  N. 

Y.  City 

South  Carolina 

Property  in  general . . 

Foreign  corporations. 
South  Dakota 

Property  in  general . . 

Private  car  compan- 
ies (c) 

Utah 

Property  In  general . . 

Sheep  and  goats 

Horses  and  cattle .  . . 
Vermont 

Organized  towns.  .  .  . 

Unorganized  towns 
and  gores 

Power  plants  (d) .... 
Virginia 

Real  estate  and  tan- 
gible personal 

Intangible  personal .  . 

Virginia  county,  city, 
and  town  bonds  (e). 

Money  on  deposit . . . 
West  Virginia 

Property  in  general . . 

Public  service  corpo- 
rations   

Wisconsin 

Property  in  general . . 

Railroad  (/) 


Assessed 
Valuation. 


S230,373,202 

90,634,040 

78,124,110 

7,587,296 

2,821,079 

2,101,555 

12,070,420,887 

8,320,601,014 

3,749,819,873 

334,008,938 

310,907,101 

23,101,837 

1.271,604,031 

1,271,193,734 

410,297 
229,265,693 
222,529,059 
2,769,172 
3,967,462 
280,573,416 
231,571,877 

852,901 

48,148,636 

1,039,503,343 

662,873,144 
179,959,075 

152,505,179 

44,166,445 

1,286,755,394 

965,854,455 

320,900,939 
3,794,117,220 
3.426,797,220 

367,320,000 


Rate. 


S20.24 
12.22 
11.60 
15.10 
19.60 
15.10 
1.79 
1.71 

1.95 
6.55 
7.00 
0.50 
1.00 
1.00 

9.97 
8.13 
8.00 
13.00 
12.00 
3.26 
1.30 

12.5C 
12.50 
2.36 

1.00 
6.50 

3.50 
2.00 
1.45 
1.40 

1.59 

2.57 

1.43 

13.17 


Levy. 


$4,662,754 

1,107,835 

906,240 

114,568 

55,293 

31,734 

21,552,160 

14,250,305 

7,295,855 
2,188,007 
2,176,350 
11,657 
1,275,284 
1,271,194 

4,09l» 

1,863,842 

1,780,233 

35,999 

47,610 

913,563 

301,044 

10.661 

601,858 

2,455,340 

663.390 
1.169,768 

633,767 

88,415 

1,862,338 

1.352,196 

510,142 
9,739,955 
4,900,777 
4,839,178 


(a)  Sleeping  car,  express,  car  loaning,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies.  (6)  Telegraph,  express, 
sleeping  car,  dining  car,  and  private  car  companies,  (c)  Including  sleeping  cars,  (d)  And  transmission 
lines;  railroad  transportation,  sleeping  car,  and  telephone  companies,  (e)  Also  railroad  and  canal,  steam- 
boat, express,  telegraph  and  telephone,  sleeping,  dining,  and  parlor  car,  and  water,  heat,  light,  and  power 
companies.     (/)  Express,  sleeping-car,  and  telegraph  companies,  and  freight  lines  and  equipment. 


AVERAGE   TREE   SIZES    AND   LUMBER    PER    TREE    IN    THE   UNITED    STATES. 


ESTIMATliS   OF  LOGGING 

Companies  on  Timber 
Holdings. 


Average 

Yield  Per 

Tree  in 

Board  Feet, 

Lumber 

Measure. 


Average 
Length  in 
Feet  of  Por- 
tion of  Tree 
Used  for 
Lumber. 


Kind  of  Timbbr, 


Estimate  of  United  States 
Bureau  of  Forestry. 


Average 

Yield  Per 

Tree  in 

Board  Feet 

Lumber 

Measure. 


Average 
Length  in 
Feet  of  Por- 
tion of  Tree 
Used  for 
Lumber. 


Average 

Diameter 

of  Tree  In 

Inches.* 


175 
300 

474.4 

750 
550 

660 
1,200-2.000 
235 
350 
600 
222 


2..'i00 

6,962 
7,000-8,000 
2,500 


38 
48 

60 

80-90 
48 

50-70 
t 
24 
50 
65 
42 

t 

140 
80-85 

t 


White  spruce,  red  spruce 

Eastern  white  pine 

Norway  pine 

Western  yellow  pine: 

Rocky  Mountains 

California ":' 

Western  white  pine,  long-leaf  yellow  pine . 

Short-leaf  yellow  pine 

Eastern  hemlock 

Western  hemlock 

White  Oak 

Poplar,  yellow 

Cypress 

Western  flr,  Douglas  flr: 

Rocky  Mountains 

i     California 
Oregon 
ashington 

Redwood 

Western  red  cedai- 


150 
350 
350 

500 
3,000 
400 
370 
500 
650 
560 
1,000 
750 

500 
3,000 


40 
64 
64 

66 
110 
50 
64 
50 
88 
48 
64 
72 

64 
120 


14 

18 
18 

22 
36 
20 
18 
24 
22 
24 
30 
28 

22 
36 


4,000 
800 


144 
80 


40 
30 


*  Diameter  outside  bark  4.5  feet  above  ground,    t  Not  specified. 


Farmers'  National  Congress,   U.  S. 


(^        EMPLOYMENT    IN    AMERICAN    INDUSTRIAL    PLAN 

(IN    AUGUST,    1910,    AND    AUGUST,    1917.) 


Industry. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

to 
Which 

In- 
quiries 
Were 
Sent. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
Report- 
ing for 
August, 
Both 
Years. 

Period 
of 

Pay 
Roll. 

Number  on 

Pay  Roll  in 

August  — 

Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease 
(+)  or 

De- 
crease 
(— ). 

Amount  of 

Pay  Roll  in 

August  — 

crc 

(  +  )  o. 

De- 
crease 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

(— ). 

Boots  and  shoes 

85 
88 
19 
82 
56 
65 
86 

143 
78 

103 
66 
46 
80 

68 
52 
13 
56 
43 
34 
37 
109 
21 
61 
42 
32 
50 

1  week . . 
1  week.  . 
1  week.. 
1  week . . 

1  week . . 

2  weeks. 
1  week . . 
H  mo. . . 
'A  mo. . . 
1  week . . 
1  week . . 
1  week . . 
1  week .  . 

57,904 
40,945 
9,803 
28,805 
37,743 
10,215 
13,522 

186,601 
25,942 
19.332 

104,001 
14,532 
24.881 

55,062 
40,542 
10,165 
29,448 
39,754 
9,727 
15,187 

206,604 
25,447 
18,720 

107,024 
13,713 
23,671 

—  4.9 

—  1.0 
+   3.7 
+   2.2 
+   5.3 

—  4.8 
+  12.3 
+  10.7 

—  1.9 

—  3.2 
+   2.9 

—  5.6 

—  4.9 

$738,829 
390,047 
121,139 
266,752 
440,834 
228,179 
187,462 

6,897,489 
800.6.59 
208.176 

2,028,049 
204,331 
339.891 

5806,981 
470,225 
148,483 
322,532 
585,162 
229,207 
223,207 

9,503,260 
933,968 
230,520 

2,305.983 
226.016 
385.172 

+   9.2 
+  20.6 
+  22.6 
+  20.9 
+  32.7 
+     .5 
+  19.1 
+  37.8 
+  16.6 
+  10.7 
+  13.7 
+  10.8 
+  13.3 

Cotton  manufacturing .... 
Cotton  finishing 

Hosiery  and  underwear. . . 
Woollen 

Silk 

Men's  ready-made  clothing 
Iron  and  steel 

Car  building  and  repairing. 

Cigar  manufacturing 

Automobile  manufacturing 
Leather  manufacturing .  ,  . 
Papermaking 

COAL    INDUSTRY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

(l;Iumber  and  occupations  of  employes.) 


ANTHRACITE. 

BITUMINOUS. 

Occupations  of  Employes. 

Totals. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Totals. 

INSIDE. 

Mine  foremen 

460 
1,493 

707 
43,706 
27,751 

363 

311 
8,929 
2,558 
1,985 
3,839 
5,350 
1,305 

364 
16,971 

•-  Inside. 
Mine  foremen 

1,373 

1,313 

963 

49,019 

48,579 

8,235 

556 

Assistant  mine  foremen 

Assistant  mine  foremen 

Fire  bosses 

Fire  bosses .    .  . 

Miners 

Pick  miners 

Miners,  laborers 

Machine  miners 

Machine  miners 

Machine  runners  and  scrapers 

Machine  runners  and  scrapers -. . .  . 

Shot  firers 

Drivers  and  runners 

Drivers  and  runners.  .  . 

7  359 

Motormen  and  assistants 

Motormen  and  assistants 

4,719 
879 

Doorboys  and  helpers 

Doorboys  and  helpers. 

Trackmen  and  bratticemen 

Trackmen  and  bratticemen . 

5,176 
3,106 

1,849 
997 

Timbermen  and  roclcmen 

Timbermen  and  rockmen  . 

Pumpmen  and  pipemen 

Pumpmen  and  pipemen 

Electricians  and  helpers 

Eiectriciaus  and  helpers ...    . 

All  other  employes 

All  other  employes 

6,812 

Total 

Total 

116,092 

137 

397 
3,041 
6,217 
1,048 

600 
4,921 
2,370 

953 
23,396 

43.077 
159.169 

140,935 
836 

outside. 
Superintendents 

OUTSIDE. 

Superintendents 

Foremen 

Foremen ... 

694 

Blacksmiths  and  carpenters 

Blacksmiths  and  carpenters 

3,379 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Engineers  and  firemen 

3,421 

Machinists  and  helpers 

Coke  employes 

9,342 

Trackmen  and  helpers 

Machinists  and  helpers 

996 

Slate  pickers  (boys) 

Tracltmen  and  helpers 

631 

Slate  pickers  (men) 

Office  employes 

1  264 

Office  employes 

All  other  employes 

12,816 

All  other  emoloves 

Total 

33,379 

Total 

Grand  total  inside  and  outside 

174,304 

Grand  total  inside  and  outside 

FARMERS'     NATIONAL    CONGRESS,    U.    8.    A. 

President — H.  E.  Stockbridge,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Vice-Presidents — J.  A.  Devanney,  Morris,  Minn.;  John 
W.  Barger,  Waverly,  O.  Treasurer — D.  K.  Unsieker,  Wriglit,  la.  Secretary — J.  F.  Griffin,  Tlptonville, 
Tenn.  Assistant  Secretaries — J.  H.  Patten,  Belton,  S.  C:  Jefferson  G.  Brown,  Avoca,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Florence 
R.  S.  Phillips,  TaUahassee,  Fla.    Legislative  Agent— i.  H.  Kimble,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

The  Farmers'  National  Congress,  a  pioneer  national  agricultural  body,  was  organized  in  1881  to  voice 
by  resolution  the  wishes  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  on  questions  related  to  agriculture. 

The  membership  of  the  congress  is  composed  of  delegates  from  each  State  appointed  preferably  by 
the  Governors  of  the  respective  States,  but  should  a  Governor  for  any  reason  fail  or  refuse  to  make  ap- 
pointments, a  certificate  of  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agrlcultiu-e  or  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  or  by  the  State  Vice  President  of  the  congress,  is  sufficient.  The  number  of  delegates 
from  each  State  is  unlimited.  ,  .  .        , 

Men  of  national  and  State  reputation  and  of  acknowledged  ability  are  always  found  among  the  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  are  actually  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  congress  has  devoted  thirty-two  years  of  aggressive  effort  in  behalf  of  the  American  farmers,  and 
has  been  or  material  service  in  securing  much  valuable  legislation  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
The  congress  has  been  a  power  in  urging  and  a  strong  influence  in  securing  sucli  beneflci:>,l  legislation  as  rural 
free  mail  delivery,  interstate  commerce  commission,  oleomargarine  laws,  free  denatured  alcohol,  postal 
savings  banks,  river  and  harbor  Improvements  and  inland  waterways  appropriations,  pure  lood  laws, 
parcel  post,  etc. 


United  States  Employynent  0 flees. 


UNITED    STATSS    EWiPLOYSflEPJT    OFFICES,  % 

tient  01  Labor,  througb  tae  Division  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  has 
.ribution  Branches  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  on  the  one  hand  of  developing 
,i  the  wage-earners  of  the  United  States  and  improving  their  oppoitunities  for  profitable  em- 
j,nd  on  the  other  hand  of  affording  to  employers  a  method  whereby  they  may  make  application 
aelp  as  they  need,  either  male  or  female,  citizens  or  pJien  residents,  and  have  their  wants  suppUed 
_,a  said  Distribution  Branches.     No  fee  is  charged  employer  or  employe  for  this  service. 
Manufactuiers,  contractors,  farmers,  and,  in  fact,  all  employers  of  labor,  may  now  utilize  the  Govern- 
ment maciiinery  to  supply  their  wants  in  this  direction. 

A  sufficient  number  of  oifices  have  been  established  to  bring  the  distributing  points  near  to  the  places 
where  help  is  uescled.  The  applications  for  laborers  of  all  kinds  and  the  applications  for  employment  are 
cleared  through  one  office  in  each  State.  Many  of  these  head  olBces  have  sub-branches  under  their  juris- 
diction. 

Application  for  worker.?  should  be  addres.sed  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  in  the  city 
named  in  this  list  as  the  heatiquarters  of  the  zone  in  which  the  help  is  required. 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE. 


Secretary  of  Labor — William  B.  Wilson.     Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor — Louis  F.  Post. 
General — A.  Caminetti.     Chief,  Division  of  Information — T.  V.  Powderly,  Washington. 


Commissioner- 


ZONE. 


Maine.  . 
N.  H.  .  . 
Vermont 
Mass.  . . 

R.  I 

Conn. . . 
N.  Y.  .. 


Headquarters. 


Portland,  Custom  House . 


Name  and  Title  of  Officer  in  Charge. 


Timothy  Elliott,  Insp.  in  Charge  Emp'nt. 


Sub-Branches. 


Boston,  1151  Washington  St. 
Providence,  222  Federal  Bldg 


VVm.  J.  Burke,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt 

James  A.  Sullivan,  Insp.  in  Charge  Emp'nt. 


New  Bedford. 


N.  J.... 


Pa. 


Del. 
Md. 


D.  C. 


Va 

W.  Va. 
N.  C.  . 
S.  C... 

Ga 

Fla 

Ala.... 
Miss. . . 
La ... . 
Tenn.  . 
Ark .  .  . 
Ohio... 
Ky.... 
Ind.... 


New  York,  Room  8,  U.  S.  Barge 

Office. 
Newark,  9  Franklin  St.,  Women's 

and  Girls'  Div. 
Philadelphia,  132  S.  Third  St ...  . 

Wilmington,  Old  Federal  Bldg .  ;  . 

Baltimore,  Stewart  Bldg.,  Wom- 
en's and  Gii'ls'  Div. 

Washington,  Dept.  of  Labor  Bldg.. 
Women's  and  Glrla'  Div. 

Norfolk,  119  West  Main  St 


P.  A.  Donahue,  Dir.  Emp'nt 

Thomas  J.  Burns,  Dir.  Emp'nt;  Margaretta 

Neale,  Act.  Supt. 
J.  L.  Hughes,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt 


A.  G.  BenkUai-t,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt 

Geo.  A.  Mahone,  Dir.  Emp'nt;  Nannie  Irvine, 

In  Chai-ge. 
E.  M.  Kline,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt;  Grace  Porter 

Hopkins,  Act.  Supt. 
W.  R.  Morton,  Insp.  in  Charge 


Buffalo  (Room  8, 
Federal  Bldg.) 

Jersey  City,  Or- 
ange. 

Pittsburgh  (Ber- 
ger  Bldg.) 


Charleston,  Cu.stom  House . 
Savannah,  Custom  House.  . 
Jacksonville,  Federal  Bldg. 

Mobile,  Federal  Bldg 

Gulfport,  P.  O.  Bldg 

New  Orleans,  City  HaU ... 

Memphis,  P.  O.  Bldg 

Little  Rock,  27  P.  O.  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  P.  O.  Bldg 


W.  V.  Howard,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt 

Edgar  T.  Whatley,  Insp.  in  Charge  Emp'nt. . 
Gideon  B.  Travis,  Insp.  in  Charge  Emp'nt..  . 
Henry  C.  Brownlow,  Insp .  in  Charge  Emp'nt. 

Hunter  M.  Course,  Insp.  in  Charge 

H.  A.  M.  Jacobsen,  Insp.  in  Charge 

J.  H.  Ware,  Insp.  in  Charge 

Robert  B.  Keating,  Insp.  in  Charge  Emp'nt.  . 
J.  A.  Fluckey,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt 


Miami. 


lU. 


Mich.  .  . 
Wis.  .  .  . 
Minn. . . 
N  D  .  .  . 
S.  D.... 
Iowa.  .  . 
Mo.    (E. 

Dlst.) 
Mo.  (W. 

Dlst.) 

Neb 

Kansas. . 
Okla.... 
•I'ex.    (S. 

Dlst.) 
Tex .  (W. 

Dlst.) 
Tex.  (N. 
.  Dlst.) 
N.  Mex. 
Col 


Indianapolis,    319   Federal   Bldg. 

Women's  and  Gu'ls'  Div. 
Chicago,    846    S.    Wabash    Ave. 

Women's  and  Girls'  Div. 

Detroit,  Old  P.  O.  Bldg 

Madison,  Capitol  Bldg 

Minneapolis,  Federal  Bldg 


John  S.   Sherman,  Dir.  of  Emp'nt; 

Hickman.  In  Charge. 
P.  L.  Prentis,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt 


Morna 


Benjamin  J.  Sand,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt. 
J.  C.  Hise,  Insp.  in  Charge  Emp'nt.  . 
Chas.  W.  Seaman,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie. 


St.  Louis,  19  N.  Eighth  St 

Kansas  City,  804  Grand  Ave 

Omaha,  County  Court  House . . , 


W.  R.  King,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt 

A.  L.  Barkman,  Dir.  Emp'nt 

M.  A.  CoykendaU,  Insp.  in  Charge  Emp'nt. 


Lincoln. 


Galveston,    Am.    Nat.    Ins.    Co. 

Bldg. 
El  Paso 


Fort  Worth. 


James  B.  Bryan,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt 

Perry  P.  Young,  Insp.  in  Charge  Emp'nt. 
Wm.  H.  Robb,  Insp.  In  Charge  Emp'nt.  . 


Utah . . . 

Wyo 

Mont. . . 
Idaho. . . 
Wash.. . 
Oregon. . 
Cal.  (N, 
Dist.) 

Cal.    (S 

Dlst.) 
Nev . . .  . 
Arizona. 


Sante  Fe,  261  San  Francisco  St. 
Denver,  355  Federal  Bldg..  Wom- 
en's and  Girls'  Div. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Federal  Bldg. . 


Karl  W.  Greene,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt 

H.  H.  Moler,  Insp.  in  Charge;  Katherlne  M. 

Herring,  Clerk  in  Charge. 
D.  Arthur  Plumly,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt 


a  Big  Spring 

b  San  Antonio. 

AmarlUo,    Hous- 
ton, 
c  Albuquerque. 


Helena,  Power  Bldg 

Moscow 

Seattle,  First  Ave.  and  Union  St. . 

Portland,  249  Ankeny  St 

San  Francisco,  2  Appraisers  Bldg 

Women's  and   Girls'   Div.,    108 

Custom  House. 
Los  Angeles,  P.  O.  Bldg 


Chas.  K.  Andrews,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt 

Wra.  J.  McConnell,  Insp.  in  Charge  Emp'nt. 

Lawrence  Wood,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt 

R.  P.  Bonham,  Dir.  Emp'nt 

William  Greenblatt,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt;  Estelle 
Barfleld,  Act.  Supt. 

Charles  T.  Connell,  Insp.  in  Charge 


d  Spokane. 

Astoria. 

Sacramento, 

Fresno,  Eureka, 

Monterey, 
e  San  Diego. 


Reno Nell  McGee,  Insp.  in  Charge  Emp'nt 

Phoenix,  14  Wall  St.  (Co-op'tlve) . .  Frank  Brown,  Act.  Dir.  Emp'nt /Tucson. 


American  Economic  Association. 


UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES— Co«»ra?(Crt. 

a  Brownsville,  Laredo,  Eagle  Pass,     b  Del  Rio,  San  Angelo.     c  Tucumoarl,  Deraing.     d  \s 
Tacoma,    Aberdeen,    Everett,    Bellingliani,    North   Yakima,    Friday   Harbor,    Nooksack,    Lyndeu. 
Port  Townsend,  Port  Angeles,     e  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Bakersfleld,  San  Dern^ 
Calexico,  Indio.    /Douglas,  Naco,  Nogales,  Phoenix,  Yuma. 

All  the  postmasters  tliroughout  the  United  States  are  co-operatlug  In  tills  vrork  by  distributing  ai. 
plication  blanks  both  to  employers  and  employes.     The  appropriate  blanks  may,  therefore,  be  had  on 
request  to  any  postmaster.     However,  in  those  cities  designated  as  zone  headquarteis,  application  for 
blanks  or  information  should  be  made  direct  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  at  the   address 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  table. 

The  present  system  of  distribution  has  only  been  in  operation  since  the  first  of  February,  1915.  The 
number  of  annlications  for  positions  during  the  five  months  (February  1  to  June  30,  1915)  was  76,503.  The 
number  directed  to  employment  during  the  same  period  was  10,916.  For  the  flscal  year  July  1.  1915.  to 
June  30,  1916,  the  number  of  applications  for  po.sitions  was  184,481.  The  number  directed  to  employment 
during  the  same  period  was  84,955.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  appro.\imately  290,000  were 
directed  to  employment. 


COMSTAWCY    OF    E!«lPL.OYR«ENT    OF    WACE-EARS^ERS. 

The  Federal  Census  of  Manufactures  of  1914  shows  that  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed 
in  all  manufacturing  industries  during  that  year  was  7,036,337.  The  largest  number,  7^42,752,  was  em- 
ployed in  March  and  the  smallest  number,  6,640,284,  in  December,  equal  to  91.7  per  cent,  of  the  maximum. 
The  statistics  are  embraced  in  the  following  tables. 

INDUSTRIES  IN  WHICH  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  ARE  EMPLOYED. 


INDUSTRIES. 


United  States 

Automobiles  and  bodies  and  parts 

Boots  and  shoes,  including  cut  stock  and  findings... 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Car  and  genera!  shop  construction  and  repairs  by 

steam  railroad  companies 

Clothing,  men's,  including  shirts 

Clothing,  women's 

Cotton  goods,  including  cotton  small  wares 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies 

Furniture,  including  refrigerators 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Prialing  and  publishing 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Woollen,  worsted,  felt  goods,  and  wool  hats 


Average 
Number 
of  Wage- 
Earners, 


7,036,337 
127,092 
206,088 
124,052 

339,518 
225,719 
168,907 
393.404 
118,078 
133,49S: 
150,520 
272,092 
178,872 
163.976 


Maxi.mu.m 
Month. 


Month. 


Mar. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Oct.. 

Sept. 
Feb . . 
Mar. 
Jan. . 
Jan.  . 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. , 


Number 
oi  Wage- 
Earners 


7,242,752 
137,954 
219,045 
126,772 

347,031 
238,439 
188,526 
404,647 
128,766 
142,702 
157,636 
276,848 
181,483 
170,570 


Minimum  Month. 


Month 


Dec. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Jan. . 

Dec. 

Nov. 

July. 
Aug.. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Ang.. 
-■iug.. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Number 
of  Wage- 
Earners. 


6,640.284 
117,990 
196,833 
118,545 

331,207 
213,026 
145,362 
382,702 
107,277 
125,344 
142,779 
266,932 
175,236 
154,066 


Percent, 
of  Maxi- 
mum. 


91.7 
85.5 
89.9 
93.5 

95.4 
89.3 
77.1 
94.6 
83.3 
87.6 
90.6 
96.4 
95.6 
90.3 


IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIES  SHOWING  LARGE  VARIATIONS  IN  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS. 


Brick  and  tile,  torm-cotta,  aaJ  fire 

-clay  products.  .  . 

100,182 
74,071 
23,011 

21,810 

June. , 
Sept. . 
July .  . . 
Nov.  . 

123,877 

185,724 

32,526 

Feb.... 
Jan .... 
Jan. . . . 

76,458 

27,917 

15,144 

7,063 

61.7 
15.0 

46.6 

Oil,  cottonseed  and  cake 

36,838 

June. .  . 

19.2 

Figures  tor  carpets  and  rugs  other  thin  rag  were  deducted  from  woolen,  worsted,  felt  goods,  and  wool 
Uats,  as  they  are  not  included  in  this  combination  in  the  Census  reports. 


SOCIALIST    LABOR    PARTY. 

National  Secretanj — Arnold  Petersen,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York  City.  Treasurer— W.  A.  Walters. 
Represeruatwe  on  Intctnationul  Socialist  Bvreau — Boris  Reinslein.  National  Execvtlve  CommiUee — Sidney 
Armer,  417  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  J.  P.  Johnson,  101  Greenwood  Street,  New  Haven, 
Ct.;  John  M.  Francis,  266  North  East  Street,  Duquoln,  111.;  John  Sweeney,  10  Ashley  Street,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mp.ss.;  Samuel  Johason,  1020  Fremont  Street,  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Charies  Rogers,  1609  Penn  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Rudolph  Katz,  Maywood,  N.  J.;  P.  E.  De  Lee,  152  Fourth  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  John  D. 
Goerke,  30G  Superior  Avenue  N.  E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  G.  G.  Anton,  4310  Otter  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Donald  L.  Muuro,  1020  Bay  Street,  Portsmouth,  Va.;  John  C.  Soiiacfer,  care  of  J2  D.  Camp,  Granite 
Palls,  W.ash.;  Albert  Schnabel,  1397  Sixteenth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Joseph  Czapko,  216  East  Third 
Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Joseph  Schlossberg,  2068  Daly  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  Salaneek,  IJ 
Oakland  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  F.  Hanson,  89  Kenmore  Road,  Medford,  Mass.  , 

The  party  is  organized  in  local  organizations  knowu  as  "sections,"  such  sectioas  existing  In  thirty 
States.  Seven  persons,  five  of  whom  must  be  actual  wage- workers,  may  form  a  section,  providing  they 
acknowled,ge  the  platform,  con.stitution  and  resolutions  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  do  not  belong 
to  any  other  political  party  But  if  more  than  seven  propose  to  organize  a  sectioii  then  at  least  three- 
fourths  must  be  actual  wage-workers.  In  places  where  no  section  e.xists,  or  where  none  can  be  lormed,  any 
person^ complying  with  the  aforesaid  provisions  may  become  a  member-at-largo  upon  app  ication  to  the 
National  Executive  Committee.  Sections  are  not  permitted  to  charge  initiation  fees  AH  fiuestloiis  or 
Importance  arising  within  the  party  are  decided  by  general  vote.  At  each  meeting  of  the  section  a  Chair- 
man is  elected,  aoid  the  same  rule  holds  good  with  all  standing  committees. 


AMERICAN     ECONOMIC    ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  1885.  Has  about  3,000  members,  and  its  objects  are  to  promote  the  study  of  economic  con- 
ditions and   prepare  papers  thereon  for  pu!;lloation.  .,,■„.,,       , „„  i^     r  <>  r,„aci<rnf.i 

PresiderU—Sohn  R.  Commons,  University  of  Wisconsin  ^Jf«-^^''^^«"^^— •'f^™'»  F,4jk?,,,?°J?'S"^^^ 
University  of  Nebraska;  Murray  S.  v.Mldman,  Stanford  University:  George  Ray  Wicker.  Dartmouth  CoUege. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— Allyn  A.  Young,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


,i,en*s  Compensation  Law  of  New  South  Wales. 


jNITED     states     trade,     JANUARY-AUGUST,     1917. 
OTAL    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    MERCHANDISE    BY    COUNTRIES.) 


.COUNTRIES. 


EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores,  &  Madeira  Isls. 

Belgitrm 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece .......... 

Iceland,  &  Faroe  Islands 

Itaiy.    

Ma  ta,  Gozo,  etc 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania   

Russia  in  Europe.    . . 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Imports. 


Total  Unit.  Kingm 
Total  Europe 


NORTH   AMERICA. 


Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Canada 

Cent'l  American  States 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Total  Cent'l  Ameri- 
can States 


Greenland 

Mexico 

Miqiielon,  Langley.  etc.. 
Newf'nd'nd  &  Labrador 


Cuba 

Dominican  Republic. . 
Danish  W.  Ind's  (Vir- 
gin Isl's  of  the  U.S.) 
Hayti 


Total  West  Indies.. 
Total N.  America.  . 

SOUTH    AMERICA. 


Argentina. 
Bolivia.  . . 
Brazil .... 

Chile 

Colombia. 


Dollars 

52,361 

1,036,699 

157,735 

8,569 

650,326 

2,896 

71,992  554 

155,993 

61,383 

3,402,496 

362,487 

26,843,745 

51.274 

15,990,386 

5  150,523 

b.549.817 

.   1.285 

4.393,667 

26978,730 

15.796,025 

13,626,479 


Exports. 


Dollars 


162  744 
17,258,557 


180  295,965 
21.205,861 
14.301,901 


215.803.727 


408.969  157 


871,634 

972,669 

251,889,694 


4725766 
9  014.185 
3334.771 
2  836  485 
o  120,903 
4  705.645 


29,737,755 


84.807  925 
'  '1.951.832 


205,234,682 
10,612,787 

597,233 
2,900,499 


231,738,388 


601,969,897 


133,868,842 
10,153 

108,334,520 
96,625,767 
19,723,675 


30,824,530 

398,630 

653,766.081 

3.275 

5,517  102 

6.784,048 

1,259,369 

237  773,709 

65,800 

58  392,383 

56,523,050 

13,599,350 

279,522 

239,696.766 

53,955.208 

20  623.892 

14  615,904 


1  218.434,920 

121.206,327 

19.037.079 


1,358  678.326 


2  770  ISi  786 


1.604.225 

1  286,072 

576  378  106 


2  314  683 
3.614  273 
3.589.549 

3  460  988 
18  842  866 

2  965.934 


34,788.293 


4.500 

65.827.485 

111,952 

6.591.834 


113.806.297 
9  954  751 

1,057  785 
4.048  443 


149.557  240 


835,149,707 


62,255  G07 

2,183  122 

40,1.56,607 

32,971,480 

8,873,782 


Countries. 


So.  America — Cont'd. 

Ecuador 

Guiana — British 

Dutch 

French 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Imports. 


Dollars. 

7,388,149 

107,166 

1,161,710 


67,318 
27,803,295 
28,389,041 
11,974,956 


Exports. 


Totals.  America. 


Aden. 


China 

China,  leased   territory 

British 

French 

German 

Japanese 


Total  China. 


Chosen 

East  Indies:  British- 
British  India 

Straits  Settlements. . 
Other  British 


Dutch  East  Indies. 

Hongkong      

Japan 

Persia   ,    

Russia  in  Asia 

Siam 


Total  Asia . 


OCEANIA. 

Total  Oceania. 

AFRICA. 

Abyssinia 

Belgian  Congo .  .  .  . 


British  Alrica- 

South 

East      


-West. 


Total  British  Africa 


Canary  Islands. . . 

Egypt 

French  Africa  .  . . 
German  Africa.  .  . 
Italian  Africa .... 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

Morocco 

Portuguese  Africa. 
Spanish  Africa 


Total  Africa. 
Grand  total . 


433,454.592 


1,125,897 


89,212,120 
5.922 


35,888 
7,504,119 


96,758,049 


96,047 


72,555,194 
79,492,311 
17,315,026 


60,978.339 

6,912,989 

154,265,757 

747,086 

1,815,847 

60,294 


492.336,181 


54,174,301 


11,388.671 

15,715,160 

101,949 


27,205,780 


173,788 
24.871,077 
819.093 
466,987 
151,700 


132,738 

122,156 

1,749,772 

386 


55,693,477 


2,046,597,605 


Dollars. 

3.788.424 

3,086,883 

855,244 

559.154 

196,909 

13,363,309 

11,440,055 

7,750,880 


187,504,667 


837,070 


25,286,176 

342 

181,867 

243,658 

3,210,525 


28.922,568 


1,447.275 


20,012,873 

4.957,548 

796,418 


15,197,315 
10,402.763 
93,352,704 

148,021 
86,449,626 

648,046 


263,263,668 


64,193,766 


102,865 


4,301,864 

17,788,821 

1,258,923 


23,349,608 


538,481 

1,594,741 

2,201,704 

2,120 

8,523 

126,334 

62,199 

213,859 

3,055,182 

76,401 


31.322,017 


4,151.615,611 


WORKMEN'S     COMPENSATION      LAW     OF      NEW   SOUTH      WALES. 

(By  Consul  General  J  I  Brittain,  Sydney.) 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Workmen  s  Compensation  Act,  which  went  into  effect  on  July  1,*1917, 
every  employer  (which  term  includes  the  legal  personal  representatives  of  a  deceased  employer)  shall  make 
provision  for  compensating  persons  injured  in  his  employ  All  employes  (which  term  includes,  among  others, 
clerks,  typists,  messengers,  domestic  servants  and  all  manual  workers)  come  within  the  scope  of  the  act, 
except-(a)  Any  person  employed  whose  remuneration  exceeds  SI, 518  per  annum;  or  (b)  A  person  whose 
employment  is  of  a  casual  nature  and  who  is  employed  otherwise  than  for  the  purposes  of  the-  employer's 
trade  or  business.  The  act  covers  accidents  happening  anywhere,  whether  on  or  oH  the  employer's  premises, 
provided  the  person  injured  was  on  the  business  of  the  employer  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  compensa- 
tion provided  in  case  of  death  by  accident  or  specified  diseases  is  minimum  SI, 460  (an  increase  of  approximate- 
ly S586  over  the  old  law)  and  maximum  82,435  (an  increase  of  approximately  S488  over  the  old  law).  In 
cases  of  permanent  disability  by  accident  or  specified  diseases  the  compensation  is  S3i650;  for  temporary 
total  or  partial  disablement,  weekly  payments  of  half  the  weekly  wages,  not  exceeding  S9.75  per  week  (S4.S7 
under  the  old  law),  with  a  maximum  payment  of  $3,650  (S973.30  under  the  old  law).  - 


Compensation  Laws  of  the  Various  Sti. 

WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    LAWS    OF    STATES    AND     . 

(Report    of    Bureau    of    Labor    Statistics,    U.    S.     Depaatment  of  Labor,   aud  of  u 

ciation  for  Labor  Legislation.) 
In  oa-der  to  faciJitate  the  study  and  comparison  of  tlie   Cconpensation  laws  of  the  v^ 
tlii'y   are    aiialjzed    in  the   following   piiges   according   to   a   uniform   outline   designed   to  si 
the  most  important  features  of  tlhe  several  plans. 


ALASKA. 

DATE  OP  ENACTMENT— April  29,  1915:  in 
effect  July  28,  1915;  amended,  cOjapter  44,  acta  of 
1917. 

INJURIES  COMJ'ENSATED— Personal  injury 
causing  disability  for  more  than  tivo  weeks,  or 
oeath.  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  employment, 
!iOt  due  to  the  employee's  wilfiU  intention  to  in- 
jure hini.self  or  anotlier.  or  to  his  intoxication. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— Mining  operations 
in  which  five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  un- 
less election  to  the  contrary  is  made  (includes 
dovcloijment  and  construction  work,  stam.p  and 
roller  mills,  reduction  work  and  processes,  coke 
cven.s.    etc.). 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
njcnt:  All  employees  in  industries  covered,  con- 
ti actors  and  sub-contractors  excluded.  Public  em- 
ployment:   Not  includ'xl. 

BURDEN  OP  PAYMENT— All  on  employer. 

COMPENSATION    FOR   DEATH: 

(a)  If  married.  .fS.OOO  to  'ividow,  $600  ad- 
ditional to  each  child  luider  sixteen  years 
of  age.  posthumous  cbikl.  or  child  over  16. 
dc|)endent  by  rea.son  of  physical  or  mental 
incomijctcncy.  and  to  dependent  parent  m- 
parents  if  any;  if  no  widow.  .?3.00O  to  any 
minor  orpha.ns,  and  $C0O  additional  to  any 
under  sixteen:  no  total  to  exceed  $6,000. 

(b).  If  unmarried,  and  dependent  parent  or 
parents,   $1,200  to   each. 

(c)  If  no  dependents,  funeral  expenses  not  to 
exceed    $150,    and   other    expenses,    if   any, 
to  same  amount. 
COMPENSATION   FOR  DISABILITY: 

la)  Total  permanent,  $3,000  to  worlonan 
alone;  $1,200  additional  if  wife  is  living; 
$600  additional  for  each  child  under  six- 
teen; total  not  to  exceed  $6,000.  If  no 
wife  or  children,  $600  to  each  dependent 
parent. 

(b)  Total  temporary  disability,  50  per  cent, 
of   weekly   wages   for  not   over  six  months. 

(c)  Partial  permanent  disability,  fixed  sums 
for  specified  injuries,  varying  ,vith  conjugal 
condition  and  number  of  cliildren. 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS— Readjustment  must 
be  made  if  within  two  years  an  injury  develops 
or  proves  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  a  different 
award  from  any  previously  made. 

JNSUR.A;NCE— ^No  provision. 

■SECURITY  OP  PA Y.MENTS— Attachment  ma.y 
be  had  pending  result  of  action,  or  employer  may 
de))0sit  cash  or  bond  with  court.  Payments  are 
exempt  from  execution. 

SETTI7EMENT  OF  DISPUTES— By  courts, 
either  with  or  'without  jury  trial. 

ARIZONA. 

DATE  OF  EiNACTMENT— June  S,  1912;  in 
el'fect  September  1.  1912:  amended,  chaptea'  7.  acts 
of  1913. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— AU  accidental 
injuries  causing  disability  of  at  least  two  weeks, 
or  death,  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the 
employment,  caused  in  whole,  or  in  part,  or  con- 
tributed ^to,  by  a  necessary  risk  or  danger  of.  or 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  employment,  or  by 
failure  of  the  employer  or  liis  agents  to  exerci.se 
due  care  or  to  comply  with  any  law  affecting  the 
cmi)Ioyment. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  especially  dan- 
gerous employments,  including  the  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  steam  and  street 
railroads,  using  or  working  near  explosives,  build- 
ing work  using  iron  or  steel  frames  or  hoists, 
derricks,  or  ladders  or  scaffold.s  twenty  or  more 
feet  above  ground:  telegraph,  telephone  or  other 
electrical  worK;  work  in  mines,  quarries,  tunnels, 
subways,  etc. ;  all  mills,  shops  and  factories  using 
Ijower   machinery.      Industries    declared    especially  ■ 


dangerous    are   specified    in    la'w.      Elective    . 
other  industries. 

PERSONS    COMi'DNSATED— Private   emplo, 
ment:    AU  emiployees  in  industries  covered.     Pub- 
li<:  employment:    No  provision. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— Entire  cost  rests 
upon  the  employer. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  lump  sum. 
equal  to  2,400  times  one-half  the  daily 
wages  or  earnings  of  the  deceased  employee, 
but  not  to  exteed  $4,000.  Payments  to 
children  cease  on  reaching  the  age  of 
eighteen  years. 

(b)  If  no  dependents,  the  reasonable  expenses 
of  medical  attendance  and  burial  of  de- 
ceased eanployee. 

COMPBN.SATION  FOR  DISABILITY: 

la)  For  total  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
employee's  semi -monthly  earnings  during  tlie 
time  he  is.  lurable  to  work  at  any  gainful 
occupation. 

(b)  For  i)artial  disability,  a  semi-monthly  pay- 
ment  equal  to   one-Jialf  the  wage   decrease. 

(c)  The  total  amount  of  payments  for  total 
or  partial  disability  caused  by  a  single  in- 
jury not  to  exceed  $4,000. 

REVISIO.N  OF  BENEFITS— Examinations  as 
to  the  nature  of  injury  and  degree  of  incapacity, 
etc.,  may  be  required  by  either  pajly  at  intervals 
of  not  less  than  three  months. 

INSURANCE — The  employer  may  insure  pro- 
vided the  liability  for  compemation  is  not  less 
than  the  compensation  fixed  by  law. 

SECURITY  OF  IPAY.MENTS— A  judgment  for 
comtpensation  issued  by  a  court  is  collectible  wiUi- 
out  relief  from  valuation  or  appraisement  laws 
and  has  the  same  preferential  claim  as  is  allowed 
by  law  for  unpaid  wages  or  personal  services. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  may- 
be settled  by  (a)  'written  agreement  between  the 
parties,  (b)  arbitration,  or  (c)  by  reference  to 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  in  case  of 
failure  or  refusal  to  agree  by  any  of  the  modes 
above  provided,  then  by  a  civil  action  at  law. 

CALIFORNIA. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— April  3,  1911;  in 
effect  September  1.  1911:  new  act.  Chapter  176, 
acts  of  1913.  in  effect  January  1.  1914 :  amended, 
chapters  541,  607.  662.  acts  of  1915:  new  act. 
chapter  .5S6,  acts  of  1917.  in  effect  January  1. 
191S. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED-^Injuries,  includ- 
ing di.seases.  arising  out  of  the  employment  causing 
disability  for  more  than  ten  days,  or  death,  and 
not  the  result  of  the  intoxication  of  the  injured  em- 
ployee or  his  intention  to  injure  himself. 

INDUSTRIES  COV'ERED— AU  excepting  agri- 
-culture  and  domestic  service,  which  may  come 
imder  the  act  by  joint  election. 

PERSO-NS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: Every  pemon  in  the  service  of  an  employer 
for  hire,  including  appreiitices  aud  aliens.  Persons 
whose  employment  is  botfli  casual  and  not  in  the 
course  of  the  emjiloyer's  trade  or  business  are  ex- 
cluded. Public  employment:  Persons  employed  by 
the  State  aud  its  political  sub-divisions  (except 
unsalaried  deputies  appointed  for  their  own  con- 
venience), and  by  all  public  corporations. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— Entire  cost  rests 
upon  the  employer.  _      

COMPENSATION  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH: 

(a)  The  reasonable  expense  of  burial,  not  ex- 
cee<ling  $100. 

(b)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  three  times 
the  annual  earnings  of  the  deceased  em- 
ployee; not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
$5,000,  payable  at  least  monthly  in  in- 
stalments equal  to  G5  per  cent,  of  the 
wages.  Payments  to  children  cease  on 
reaching  the   age  of  eighteen   years,    unless 
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ysically     incapacitated     for 

.liai  dependents   surviTe,   "tiwee 
annual    contribution    of   the    de- 
j  their  support,  subject  to  the  saime 
aous  as  above, 
-iiy  disability  payments  made  and  burial 
.peases  paid  are  to  Jje  considered  as  parts 
of  tlie  above  totals. 
,<J.MPBN.S.\TION  FOR  DISABILITY: 

(a)  Such  medical,  surgical  .md  iliospital  treat- 
ment as  may  reasonably  be  required  to  cure 
and  relieve  from  the  effects  of  the  injm7. 

(b)  For  temporary  total  disa-bility.  Go  per 
cent,  of  average  weekly  earnings  during  such 
disability. 

(c)  For  lem]Dorary  partial  disability,  65  per 
cent,  of  weekly  loss  of  'wages  during  such 
disability. 

(d)  The    aggi'cgate    amount   of   benefits    for  a 
'  single    injury    causing    temporary    disability 

is  limited  to  three  times  tlie  annual  earn- 
ings of  the  injured  pei-son.  with  a  maximum 
.benefit  period  of  240  weeks. 

(e)  For  permanent  dLsability,  55  per  cent, 
of  average  weekly  earnings,  for  periods 
rar-ying  from  four"  to  240  weeks,  a'ccoi-ding 
to  the  degree  of  disability.  After  the 
expiration  of  240  weeks  a  further  benefit 
varying  from  10  to  40  .per  cent,  of  the 
weekly  earnings  is  payable  during  the  re- 
mainder of  life,  when  the  degi'ee  of  dis- 
ability reaches  or  exceeds  70  per  cent. 

In  case  of  permanent  incapacity  or  death, 
a  lump  gum  may  be  substituted  for  benefits, 
such  lump  sum  to  equal  the  present  value 
of  the  benefits  computed  at  6  i)er  cent. 

-\verage  weekly  earnings  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  not  less  tlian  $6.41  nor  more  than 

REVISION  OF  BENE  FITS— Decisions  and 
awards  may  be  reviewed  at  any  time  dming  the 
first   245^  weeks,    after   legal  notice   received. 

INSUKANCE — hisurance  is  required,  either  in 
the  State  insurance  fund  or  in  an  authorized  com- 
pany, unless  the  employer  fuwiishes  proof  of  ability 
to  cany  his  ouii  insurance.  Municiiialities  are  re- 
quired to  insure  in  the  State  fund,  imless  the  risk 
is  refused. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— Policies  inme  di- 
rectly to  the  benefit  of  employees,  who  also  have  a 
first  lien  on  any  amount  due  the  employer  from 
tihe  insurance  company.  Self-insm'ers  may  be  re- 
quired to  give  bond  or  deposit  securities.  A  claim 
for  injm-y  or  death  of  an  employee  or  any  award 
shall  have  the  same  preference  over  other  wnsecured 
debts  as  is  given  by  law  to  claims  for  'wages,  buit 
not  so   as   to  imijair  a   lien  of  a  previous   award. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
settled  by  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion,  subject   to    a   limited   review  by  the    com-ts. 

fcOLORADO. 

DATE  OF  BXACT.MBNT— April  10,  1915;  in 
effect  August  1,  1915;  amended,  chapter  155,  acts 
of  1917. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Injuries  caused 
by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  em- 
ployment, not  intentionally  self-inflicted  or  in- 
tentionally inflicted  by  another,  and  causing  death 
■within  two  years  or  disability  for  more  than  two 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  except  inter- 
state commerce  and  domestic  and  agricultural  labor 
in  which  four  or  more  persons  are  employed  in 
which  employers  elect  to  come  under  the  act; 
others  may  elect,  but  lose  no  defences  if  th«y  do 
not.  Public  service  under  State,  municipalities, 
scliool  or  irrigation  districts,  etc. 

•PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: Every  per.son  in  the  service  of  another 
imder  any  contract  of  hire,  express  or  implied, 
casual  employees  excepted.  Public  employees:  kVi 
under  any  appointment  or  contract  of  hire:  elec- 
tive officials  and  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the 
National  Ouard  excluded. 

BURDEN  OF  P.'V.YM'RNT— All  on  employer. 

C0,MPFj.\'S.\T10N   FOR  DEATH: 

la)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  50  per  cent. 


of  the  weekly  wages  for  six  years,  $8  maxi- 
mum.  total  not  to  exceed  $2,500  nor  to  be 
less  than  $1,000.  If  death  occurs  from  any 
cause  during  receipt  of  disability  benefits, 
any  \uiaccrued  and  unpaid  remainder  goes 
to    dependents. 

(b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive.  50  per 
cent,  of  the  weeldy  wages,  $S  maximum, 
for  such  part  of  six  years  as  the  commis.sion 
miay  determine,  total  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 
If  death  occurs  from  any  cause  during  the 
receipt  of  disability  benefits,  partial  de- 
pendents shall  receive  not  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  contriljuted  .by  the  de- 
ceased during  his  last  year  of  emi)loyiment, 
the  aggregate  of  disability  and  death  bene- 
fits not  to  exceed  $2,500. 

(c)  If  no  dependents.  $75  fuireral  expenses. 

(d)  Payments  to  any  beneficiary  cease  on 
death;  to  uidow  or  dependent  widower,  on 
remarriage,  but  a  lump  sum  equal  to  oiie- 
flialf  the  impaid  balance  shall  be  iiaid  the 
spouse  if  there  are  no  children;  to  children , 
on  reaching  the  age  of  eigliteen.  undess 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  from 
earning. 

Payments  laixsing  for  any  reasoir  go  to 
surviving  dependents,  if  any. 

Benefits     to     aliens     are     one-third     the 
amounts   payable   to   citizens,    and  may   not 
exceed  $1,000. 
COMPENSATION   FOR  DIS.VBILITY: 

(a)  Medical  and  surgical  assistance  for  first 
thirty  days,   not  more  than  $100   in  value. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  weekly 
wages  during  continirance,  $5  minimum.  $S 
maximum;  full  wages  if  less  than  $5. 

(c)  For  partial  dis.ability,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
weekly  wage  decrease,  .'S8  cwaximum ;  total 
not  to  exceed  $2,080.  Special  schedule  for 
specified  injwies.  50  per  cent,  of  weekly 
wages  for  periods  ranging  from  four  to  208 
weeks  Facial  disfigiu-oments  may  be  com- 
pensated for  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$500. 

Payments  may  be  commuted  to  a  lump 
sum  lifter  six  months. 

REVISION  OF  BBNETTTS— Awards  may  be 
changed  witliin  fifteen  days  after  making  on  di.s- 
covery  of  mistake,  and  may  be  appealed  from 
within  sixty  days. 

INSURANCE — Insurance  in  State  fund,  stock 
or  mutual  company,  or  proof  of  financial  ability 
to  make  payments  is  i^equired.  Public  employees 
must  be  insured  in  the  State  fund. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— Insurers  are  pri- 
marily liable  to  a  worlomau  or  his  beneficiaries 
entitled  to  benefits;  notice  to  employer  is  notice 
to  insurer;  insolvency  of  employer  does  not  re- 
lease insurer.  Clairas  are  not  assignable,  and  pay- 
ments  are  exempt  from   attachment  or  execution. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISiPUTES— Disputes  are 
determined  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  with 
limited  appeal  to  courts. 

CONNECTICUT. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— May  20.  1913;  in 
effect  January  1.  1914:  amended,  chapter  2SS, 
acts  of  1916;  chapter  368.  acts  of  1917. 

I^'JURIES  COMPEiNSATED- All  injuries  aris- 
ing out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment,  dis- 
ability of  more  than  seven  days  or  death,  except 
when  injury  is  caused  by  wilful  and  serious  mis- 
conduct of  the  injured  employee,  or  by  his  in- 
toxication. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  Industries  in 
which  five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  in  ab- 
sence  of  contrary  election  bv  employer. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: All  employees  of  employers  accepting  the 
act,  in  absence  of  contrai-y  election,  outworkers 
and  casual  employees  excepted.  Public  employ- 
ment: Employees  of  the  State  and  any  public 
corporation  within  the  State  using  the  services  of 
another  for  pay. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— Entire  cost  rests 
upon  the  employer.  

COMPENSATION  FOR  DEATH: 
(a)   $100  for  burial  expenses. 
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(b)  To  i)er.sons.  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly 
coraT)cn.sation  eqxaal  to  one-lialf  the  earnings 
of  the  deceased   employee. 

(c)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a 
weeidy  compensation,  determined  according 
to  the  measure  of  dependence,  not  exceeding 
one-half  the  earnings  of  the  deceased  em- 
ployee. 

(d)  Compensation  shall  in  no  case  he  more 
than  $1-1  or  less  than  $5  weekly,  and  shall 
not  continue  longer  than  312  weeks. 

A  widow's  or  wido'uer's  dependence  ceases 
with  remarriage,  and  a  child's  upon  reach- 
ing eighteen  years  of  age,  unlfss  physically 
or   mentally   inca|)acitatod. 

If  a  widow  or  dependent  widower  remar- 
ries or  dies  during  the  term  of  benefit  pay- 
ments, subscfjucnt.  ijaymcuts  go  to  other 
dependents,   if  any. 

coMrKiXS.vriox  fok  disability: 

(a)  Medical  and  surgical  aid  and  hospital 
service   during  such  limei    as  needed. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  a  weekly  com'pensa- 
tion  equal  to  one-half  the  employee's  earn- 
ings, not  more  than  $14  or  less  than  $5 
weekly,  or  for  longer  than  o20  weeks. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  a  v.cekly  compensa- 
tion equal  to  one-half  the  •,vaso  loss,  but 
not  more  than  fjJl-l  per  xveek,  or  for  longer 
than  312  'weeks.  For  siJccificd  injuries 
causing  permanent  partial  disability,  one- 
half  the  average  wceldy  earnings  for  fixed 
periods  in   lieu  of  all  other  payments. 

Lump  sum  iiaymcnts  may  be  approved  by 
the  commissioner,  provided  they  equal  the 
value  of  the  compensations. 

REVISION  OF  BIDNEFITS— Review  may  be 
had  upon  request  of  either  party,  whenever  it 
sliall  appear  to  the  compensation  commissioner 
that  the  incapacity  or  the  measure  of  de|)endencc 
has  changed.  The  commissioner  retains  control 
over  awards  during  their  whole  iieriod. 

I.\'SUU.\XCK — Approved  schemes  may  be  sub- 
stituted provided  the  benefits  are  equivalent  lo 
those  provided  by  law.  Insurance  may  be  taken 
hi  approved  stock  or  mutual  companies  or  associa- 
tions. 

SICCURITY  OF  .PAYMIE NTS— Employer  must 
furnish  the  insurance  commissioner  satisfactory 
pioof  of  his  solvency  and  financial  ability  to  pay 
awards,  file  satisfactory  security  with  the  insur- 
ance commissioner,  or  insure  in  approved  stock  or 
mutual  companies  or  associations.  Payments  are 
not  assignable,  are  e.Nempt  from  execution,  and  arc 
entitled  to  the  same  preference  as  wage  debts. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
to  be  settled  by  tlie  compensation  commissioners. 
Appeals  from  findings  and  awards  of  any  com- 
missioner may  be  made  to  the  Superior  Court  of 
the   coimty  without  cost  to  either  party. 

DELAWARE. 

Tills  is  a  new  act,  taking  effect  January  1,  1018. 
An   elective   compensation   law   is   provided  for  all 
employers  of  five  or  more  employees.     Exception  is 
made   for  domestic  servants,    farm  laborers,    casual 
mViovevK,     out    workers,     contractors    a'lul    sub-con- 
tractors, officers  aiul  servants  of  the   State  or  its 
isencies,    and    employees    in    interstate    or    foreign 
omiiierce.     The  act  is  to  be  administered   by  an 
"lust''il    a<:eident   'board    of    three    members    ap- 
by  the   Governor  at  S-,500  and  expenses, 
ivard  is  fiu.al  unless  an  appeal  is  taken  to 
renie  Court  of  the  coiuity  within  ten  days, 
-e    in    a   stock    or   mutual    company    is    re- 
unless  the  emjiloyer  can  furnish  satisfactory 
.   of  financial   ability  to  pay   comjiensation  di- 
et, ill  whic'li  case  the  board  may  require  the  de- 
jiosit  of  an  acceptable  security,  indemnity  or  bond. 
The  act  give.s  compensation  for  "personal  iujiu'y  by 
accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of"  em- 
ployment  within   the  State,   and  diseases  resulting 
therefrom;  but  excludes  ui juries  resulting  from  in- 
toxication,   deliberate   aiKl    reckless   indifference    to 
danger,   wilful   intention  to  bring  about  the  injury 
or   death   of  oneself   or   another,    wilful   failiue   or 
a-efusal   to    use   a   reasonable  safety  appliance   pro- 
vided or  to  perform  a  duty  required  by  statute. 


or  from  the  wilful  act  of  anothei 
tioii    to    the    employment.       There 
period  of  fourtecii  davs,  during  which  . 
up  to  .¥25   is  i)rovidcd.      For  total   disa 
l)cnsation   for  270   weeks  is  50   per  cent.    . 
and  thereafter  20  per  cent.     In  death  case.-, 
is  allowed  for  burial  and  25  per  cent,  of  wages  i 
a    depen<lent    widow    or    widower,    with    cidditiona. 
)iercentagcs   up    to    CO    per   cent     in    proi)Oi-tion,   to 
tlie  number  of  dependents  and  chiklrea  tmder  six- 
teen. 

HAWAII. 

^DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— April  28.  1015;  in 
effect  July  1.  1915:  amended.  No.  227,  acts  of 
U)l  (. 

INJURIES  COM raNSATED— Personal  injury 
by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  em- 
plo>inent,  including  occup.itional  diseases,  causing 
disability  for  more  tlian  .seven  days  or  death  with- 
in two  years,  and  not  duo  to  tlie  employee's  inten- 
tion to  injure  himself  or  another  or  to  .his  intoxi- 
cation. 

.    INDUSTRIE.S   COVERED— All   public   and  all 
industri.nl   emplovnienit  for  pecuniary   gain. 

PEUSONS  CO-M PKNS.-VTED— Private  employ- 
ment: .Ml  persons  inidor  contract  of  employment 
or  apprenticeship,  otlier  than  ca.sual  employees, 
whose  pay  does  not  exceed  $.'!G  iier  week.  Public 
cmjiloyment:  .ill  except  elective  officials  and 
employees  who  receive  salaries  in  excess  of  $1,S00 
per  year. 

BURDEN  OF   PAYMENT— All  on  employer. 

CO-MPENSATHOiN   FOR   DEATH: 

(a)  $100  funeral  exiien.ses  if  death  occurs 
within  six  nnoiithfj  after  tlie  injury. 

(b)  JO  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wa.fres  to 
widow  or  dependent  widower  alone.  50  per 
c<;nt.  if  one  or  two  dei)endeiit  children.  60 
per  cent,  if  three  or  more;  30  per  cent,  to 
one  or  two  orplians.  10  lier  cent,  additional 
for  each  child  in  excess  of  two,  total  not 
to  exceed  50  per  cent.  If  no  consort  or 
child,  but  other  dependents,  25  to  10  per 
cent, 

(c)  Payments  to  widow  cease  on  death  or  re- 
marriage, and  to  widower  on  termination  of 
disability  or  remarriage;  to  child  on  reaching 
age  of  sixteen,  unless  incapable  of  self- 
support,  when  they  may  continue  to  eigh- 
teen; to  other  lieneficiaries,  on  termination 
of  disability;  no  payment.s  except  to  chil- 
dren to  continue  longer  than  Sl2  weelts. 
Basic  wages  not  less  than  ?5  nor  more 
tlian   $30    weekly. 

CO.MPENSATIO,N  FOR    DISABILITY: 

(a)  Reasonable  .surgical,  medical  and  hosiiital 
services  during  disability,  not  ex<?eediug 
$150  in   amount. 

(b)  i'"or  total  disability,  60  !)«•  cent,  of  week- 
ly wages,  $.'!  miiiininm,  ."flS  maximum,  for 
not  longer  than  312  -weekg;  total  not  to 
exceed  $5,000.  If  wages  are  less  tlian  $3, 
full  wages  will  be  paid  unless  disability  is 
permament.    wheii  $3   will   be   iiaiel. 

(c)  For  partial  disability.  50  per  cent,  of 
wage  decreaae,  $12  maximum,  not  over  312 
weeks,  total  not  to  exceed  $5,000;  fixed 
awards  for  specified  injuries,  in  lieu  of 
all   otlier   benefits. 

Payments  may  be  commuted  to  one  or 
more  lump  sums  in  any  case 

REVISION  OF  BEN ]•: FITS— Affi-eements  and 
awards  may  be  reviewed  at  any  time,  not  oft«ner 
than   once  in  six  months. 

INSURANCE — Private  employers  must  caiTy 
insurance,  secure  guarantee  insurance,  deiiosit  se- 
curity, or  furnish  proof  of  financial  ability  to 
malw  payments. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMT3NTS — Payments  are 
prefeiTed  claims,  the  sa.ine  as  wage  debts.  Em- 
ployees have  direct  recourse  to  insuring  company; 
insolvency  of  employer  does  not  release  insurer. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Indu-strial  ac- 
cident boaid.s  for  each  county;   appeaLs  to  courts. 

IDAHO. 

The    Compensation    Law    of    lUailio    went    i«to 
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.a  Insurance  Fund,   on  July  1, 
j'nder  becomes  operative   January 

.ovy    law    is    provided    for    all    public 
.s,    and    for    private    employments    car- 
XOT    pecuniary   gain.      Employees    injured 
the    State    are   covered,    as    well   as   t.liose 
.  outside  the  State  if  they  would  be  entitled 
J  compensation  under  the  law  of  the  State  ■\\-ihere 
nired.      Exception   is   onade   in    case   of   employees 
whose  remuneration    is   moi-e   than  §2,400  a  year, 
employees  in  interstate  commerce,  and  public  otti- 
cials    elected   by    popular    vote   or   receiving   more 
than   $2,400    a   year.      Agricultural,    domestic  and 
caaual  employees,   outworkers,   employees  of  chari- 
table organizations  and  members  of  the  emploj'er  s 
family    dwelling  in  ibis   house,    althoug-h   excluded, 
may  be  included  by  agreememt.     The  act  is  to  be 
administered    by    an   industrial    accident   board  .ot 
three    members    appointed    by    the    Governor    with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  at  $3,000  and  expenses. 
An  award  of  the  board  is  final  unless  an  a.ppeal  is 
taken    to   the    District    Court    within    tluixy    days. 
Public   con'orations  must  insure  in   the  State  In- 
surance  Fund,    ivfliich  is  to  be  administered  by   a 
State   insui-ance   manager    appointed   by    the    (jOV- 
eomor  with   the  approval  of  the  Senate  at  $4  000. 
Private  emiiloyers  must  either  insure  in  the  State- 
Insurance   Fiuid  or  deposit   \vith  the   State   insur- 
ance manager  satisfactory  security  in  the  form  of 
a    sm-ety    bond    or    guaranty    contract.      The    act 
gives   compensation    for   "personal   injury  by   acci- 
dent arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment "   and  diseases   resultitig  therefrom,    but  not 
including    injm'ies    resulting    from    the    emi^loyee  s 
-wilful   intention    to   injure   himself   or    anoUier   or 
from    intoxication.       Medical    care    miist    be    fur- 
nished  for   a  reasoinable   time,   charges  being  lim- 
ited   to    those    which    "prevail    in    the   same   com- 
mnoity  for  similar  treatment  of  injured  persons  ot 
a  like   standard    of  living."     Hospital   agreements 
may   be  entered  into  by  employers  and  workmen, 
in  ivliich  case  the  employer  must  not  profit  by  the 
arrangement  or  levy  an   assessment  of  more   than 
SI    a    month,    except    with    the    approval    of    the 
board.      Suoh    agreements   must   provide   for   sick- 
ness   "contracted    dnring    the    employment    (except 
venereal  diseases  and  siclcness  as  a  result  of  intox- 
ication)."   as   well    as   for   injuries,    and    the. care 
given    shall    be    under    supervision    of    the    board. 
The  waiting  period  is  seven  days.     For  total  dis- 
ability   compensation    is   55    per   cent,    of    average 
•weekly  wages  for  400  Aveeks  and  $6  a  week  there- 
after.    In  death  cases  $100  is  allowed  for  burial, 
and  if  there  are  no  dependents  the  employer  must 
pay  to  the  industrial  administration   fund  $1,000, 
A  dependent  widow  or  widower  is  allowed  45  per 
cent    of  average  weekly  wages,  witlh  additional  per- 
centages up  to  55  per  cent,   in  proportion  to  the 
niunber  of  dependents  and  children  under  eighteen. 

ILLINOIS. 

DATE  OF  EN.VCTMENT— June  10,  1911;  in 
effect  May  1,  1912.  New  act,  June  28,  19l3;  in 
effect  July  1,  1G13:  amended  June  28  (p.  400), 
191S;  May  31,  June  25,  1917. 

INJURIES  COMPENS-\TED— Accidental  in- 
juries arising  out  of  and  in  the  couise  of  employ- 
ment causing  permanent  disfigurement,  disability 
of  over  six  working  days,   or  death. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— The  building  trades; 
consti-uction,  excavating  and  electrical  work; 
tran.s,portation;  mining  and  quarrying^  work  with 
or  about  explosives,  molten  metals,  injurious  gases 
or  vanoi-s,  or  coiTOsive  acids,  and  all  enterpri-es 
in  which  the  law  requires  protective  devices. 
Other  empWyers  may  elect,  but  forfeit  no  defenses 
if  they  do  not.  Compulsory  as  to  State  and  its 
anunicipalities. 

PERSON'S  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment; All  employees  except  those  not  cingaged 
in  the  usual  trade  or  business  of  the  emiployer. 
Public  employment:  All  persons  employed  by  the 
State,  county,  municipality,  etc.,  except  officials. 

BURDEN  OF  P-\YMENT— Entire  cost  rests 
on   the  employer. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DB.VTH: 

(a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum  equal 
to  four  years'  earnings,  not  less  than  $1,650 


(to  a  widow  witlh  one  child  under  sixteen, 
$1,750.  and  if  two  cr  more  children,  $1,850), 
nor  inore  than  $3,500  (to  a  widow  with  one 
child  under  sixteen.  $3,750.  and  if  two  or 
more  children,  $4,000). 

(b)  If  only  dcpenoent  collateral  heirs  survive, 
such  a  percentage  of  the  above  sum  as  the 
support  rendered  duiing  the  last  two  years 
was  of  the  earnings  of  the  deceased. 

(c)  If  no  dependents,  a  burial  benefit  not 
exceeding  $150. 

COMPENSATION   FOR  DISABILITY: 

(a)   Medical    and    surgical    aid    for    not    over 

eight  weelts,  not  over  $200  in  value, 
/t)  For  total  disability,  beginning  with  eighth 
day  (second  day  of  permanent),  a  weekly 
sum  equal  to  56  per  cent,  of  the  employee's 
eannings,  $6  minimum,  $12  maximum,  dur- 
ing disability  or  until  payments  equal  a 
death  benefit;  thereafter,  if  the  disability  is 
permanent,  a  siun  annually  equal  to  8  per 
cent,  of  a  death  benefit,  but  not  less  ih.ui 
$10    per    month. 

(c)  For  permanent  partial  disability,  50  per 
cent.  'Of  the  loss  of  earoing  capacity,  not 
more  than  $12  per  week. 

(d)  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations, 
etc.),  a  benefit  of  50  per  cent,  of  weakly 
wages  for  fixed  periods,  in  addition  to  tem- 
porary total  disability, 

(e)  The  basis  of  ,50  per  cent,  is  to  be  in- 
creased 5  per  cent,  for  eaeb  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  maximum  &5  per  cent. 
The  aninimum.  of  $6  i)er  week  is  to  be  in- 
creased for  each  such  cihild,  the  total  not 
to  exceed  $7.50.  The  maximum  of  $12  is 
to  be  increased  $1  for  each  such  child,  the 
total  not  to  exceed  $15. 

(f)  For  serious  and  permanent  disfigurement, 
not  causing  incapacity  and  not  otherwise 
compensated,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one- 
fourth   the  death  benefits. 

No  payments  are  to  extend  beyond  eigtt 
years,  except  in  case  of  permanent  total  in^ 
capacity. 

Lump   sum  payments   for   either  death  or 
disabilityimay  be  substituted  by  the  Indus- 
trial Board  for  periodic  payments, 
REVISION   OF  BENEFITS— Medical   examina- 
tion    may    be    had    not    oftener    than    every    foiu' 
weeks.     The  Industrial  Board  may,  on  request,  re- 
view instalment  payments  within  eighteen  months- 
after  the  awaixl  or  agreement  thereon. 

INSUR..iNCE — The  employer  must  insure,  givei 
.proof  of  abiftty  to  pay,  or  make  other  provision  to 
secure  compensation  payments,  or  ihe  niay  main- 
tain a  benefit  system,  but  may  not  reduce  liis  lia- 
bility under  the  act. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— In  case  of  in- 
solvency, avval^ds  constitute  liens  upon  all  property 
of  the  employer  witlun  the  county,  paramount  tc 
all  other  claims,  except  wages,  taxes,  mortgages, 
or  trust  deeds. 

The  rights  of  an  insolvent  employer  to  insurance 
indemnities  are  .subrogated  to  injured  employees. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES — Disputes  are 
determined  by  the  Industrial  Board  through  au 
arbitrator  or  arbitration  committee,  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  board.  Questions  of  law  may  be  i-e- 
viewed  by  the  courts. 

INDIANA. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— March  8  i 
effect  September  1,  1915;  amended,  cihap, 
81.   165,  acts  of  1917, 

INJURIES    COMPENSATED— Personal 
causing   disability   for    more    than    seven   da. 
death  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  course   , 
employment,   not  due  to  wilful  misconduct,   "'tea 
tion   to  injure  self,   intoxication,   or  wilful   failure 
or  refusal  to  use  safety  appliance  or  perform  duty 
required  by  statute.  ,.     •   »„ 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  except  inter- 
state and  foreign  commei-ce.  for  which  Pcrtera 
laws  make  provision;  railroad  employees  engaged 
in  train  seiTice.  and  domestic  and  agricultural 
labor  imless  employer  makes  contrary  election, 
compulsoi-y  as  to  State  and  its  municipalitiestal 
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PERSON'S  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
meut:  All  emiiloyees  and  contractors'  employees 
engaged  ui)on  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract; 
casual  employees  are  excepted.  Public  emjJloy- 
ment:     All  employees. 

BURDEN  O*^   PAY.MENT— All  on  employer. 
OO-MPENSATIO'N   FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  $100  for   funeral  exijenaes,    if  death  from 

the  injury  occurs  ■within  300  weeks, 
(•b)  50   per   cent,   of   weekly  nvagea  to  persons 
wholly    dependent;    to    those    partially    de- 
■pendent,     amounts    proportionate    to    dece- 
dent's  contributions  to   their  support.     The 
term   of   payment  is    limited   to    300  weelts 
from  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 
(c)  Pajimeuts  cease  on  remarriage  of  widow  or 
dependent   widower,    or   on   children   attain- 
ing th^  age  of  eighteen  yeans,  unless  mental- 
ly or  physacally  disabled  for  earning.   Wages 
ar«  to  be  considered   as  mot  above  .$24  nor 
less    than   $10    weekly,    no   total   to   exceed 
$5,000. 
OO'MPENS-VnON    FOR   DIS.VBILITY: 

(a)  Medical  and  hospital  services  for  first 
thirty  days,  and  longer  at  option  of  em- 
ployer; employee  muiJt  accei^t  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  Industrial   Board. 

(b)  For  total  disability.  55  per  cent,  of  wages 
for  not  more  than  500  weefe. 

(c)  Fur  partial  disability.  50  oer  cent,  of 
wage  loss  for  not  more  than  300  Tveeks. 

(d)  For  certain  sipecified  injuries,  55  per  cent. 
of  v\'ages  for  designated  periods  ranging  from 
15  to  200  weeks. 

Wage  basis  and  total  amounts  are  limited 
as  for,  death  benefits. 

Any    payments   may    be    commuted    to    a 

lump  sum  after   twenty-six   weeks. 

REVISION    OF    BENEFITS— Awards    may   be 

viewed   at   any   time    by   Industrial    Board   on   its 

own    motion    or   the   request   of   either   party,    but 

without  retroactive  effect. 

INSUR.ANCE — Required  unless  satisfactory 
proof  of  financial  ability  to  meet  payments. 

SECURITY  OF  P.AYMENTS — Contracts  oi  in- 
surance must  inure  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
person  entitled  to  payments  under  an  award.  Pay. 
ments  have  same  preference  and  priority  as  un- 
paid wages,  and  are  exempt  fi'om  claims  of  cred- 
itor. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  'DISPirTES— Disputes  are 
determined  by  the  Indu-strial  Board,  with  aippeal 
to  courts  on  questions  of  law. 

IOWA. 

DATE   OF   ENACTMENT— April    IS.    I9l3;  in 
effect    (a)    establishing    industrial   commission    and 
providing  for  insurance  of  employees,  July  4,  l9l3; 
'   (b)   compensation  features,   July  1,  1914;  amended, 
chapters  18S.  270.  336,  409.  418,  acts  of  1917.      i 
INJURIES    COMPENSATED— All  personal   in- 
juries arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  em- 
ployment   causing    disability    of    more    than     two 
weeks,   or  death;   except    when  caused  by  the   in- 
jured employee's  wilful  intention  to  injure  'himself 
1  anotlier.  or  by  tJie  intoxication  of  the  employee. 
INDUSTRIES    COVERED— All    industries    ex- 
.    cept  agriculture   and   domestic   service,    in   absence 
(•  of  cr-itrary  election   by  employer.     Compulsory  as 
ii,t,o  S.',?te  and  its  municipalities, 
poinded 'pSONS    COMPENSATED— Private    employ- 
whose  ai    -^'^  employees  in  industries  covered  in  ab- 
the  Sup  °^   conttai-y  election,    except   clerks   not  sub- 
Iiisurani  'to   the  hazards  of   the   industry   and  casual 
quired   'yees,   or  those  not  employed  for  the  iKtrpose 
proof  ne   employer's  trade  or  business.     Public   em- 
re  i>ioyment:      All    employees    of    the    State   and    its 
subdivisions  except  policemen  and  firemen  entitled 
to  benefits  from  pension  funds. 

'BURDEN  OlF  PAYMENT— Entire  burden  is  on 
employer. 

CO.MPENS.iTION  FOR   DEATH: 

(a)  Reasonable  expenses  of  the  employee's  last 
sickness  amd  burial    not  to  exceed  $100. 

(b)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly 
pajiment  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  wages 
of    the    deceased    employee,    but    not    more 


than  $10  nor  less  than  , 
weeks. 

(c)  If  only  partial  dependents 
proportion    of    the    above    'as 
contributed  by  the  employee  to 
dependents    bear    to    his    aimuai 

(d)  If  the  employee  was  a  minor  who. 
ings  were  received  by  ■the  parent,   a  s. 
the  parent  .equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  amo». 
provided  for  persons  wholly  dependent. 

If   the  six>iise  dies   diuung  the   compensa- 
tion peiio(t,  uni>aid  benefits  go  to  other  de- 
pendents, if  any;  if  she  remarries  and  there 
are  no  dependent  children,  payments  cease. 
COMPENS.VTION   FOR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  Reasonable  surgical,  mediral  and  hospital 
services  and  supplies  for  first  four  weeks, 
not    e.xceeding   $100. 

(b)  For  total  temporary  disability  50  Per  cent, 
of  wages,  not  more  than  $15  nor  less  than 
$6  (unless  wages  are  less  than  $6,  then 
full  -wages),  for  not  more  thau  300  weelis. 

(c)  For  total  permanent  disability,  the  same 
compensation  as  for  temporary  disability,  to 
toe  paid  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  400 
weeks. 

(d)  Por  i)artial  permanent  disability  (specified 
maimings),  50  per  cent,  of  average  weekly 
wages  for  fixed  periods  beginning  with  the 
date  of  injury. 

Payments  under  (b)  and  (c)  for  the  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  weeks  are  83%  per  cent, 
of  the  weekly  earnings,  if  disability  con- 
timies  beyond  those  dates  respectively,  but 
only  50  per  cent,  after  the  seventh  week. 

Lump   sum   payments  may   be   substituted 
on  approval  of  the  Industrial  Commissioner 
and  ■an  order  of  the  court. 
REVISION  OF  BENEFITS— Payments  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  Industrial  Commissioner  at  the  re- 
quest  of  either  party. 

I.VSURANCE — Employers  must  insure  in  ap- 
proved companies  or  mutual  associations,  furnish 
satisfact^ory  proof  of  financial  ability  to  make  pay- 
ments, deposit  seciuity  with  the  State  Insurance 
Department,  or  contract  with  employees  to  main- 
tain approved  scheme  in  lieu  of  the  compensation 
provided  by  law,  provided  there  as  no  diminution 
of  benefits. 

■SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— In  case  of  in- 
solvency of  tlie  insurer,  a  claim  for  compensation 
becomes  a  first  lien,  and  in  case  of  legal  incapac- 
ity of  insured  to  receive  the  amount  due.  tlie 
insurer  must  settle  directly  with  the  beneficiary. 

SETTLBMiENT  OF  DISPUTES — Disputes  may 
be  settled  by  committees  of  arbitration,  with  the 
Industrial  Commissioner  as  chairmain;  limited  ap- 
peals to  courts, 

KANSAS. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— '.March  14,  1911:  iu 
effect  January  1,  1912;  amende<l.  chapter  216. 
aicts  of  1913;  dbapter  226,   acts  of  1017. 

INJURIES  CO.MPENSATED— Injuries  by  acci- 
dent  arising  out  of  and  in  the  cotnse  of  employ- 
zpent  not  due  to  intoxication  or  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  injured  emiployee,  or  caused  by  his  wilful 
failure  to  use  safeguards  provided  by  statute  or 
fui-nished  by  employer,  causing  incapacity  to  earn 
full  wages  for  at  least  one  week,  or  death. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED — Railways,  factories, 
quarries,  electrical,  building  or  engineering  woi'k. 
laundries,  natural  gas  plants,  county  and  munici- 
pal work,  employments  requiring  the  use  of  dan- 
gerous, explosive  or  inflammable  materials,  if  em- 
ploying  five  or  more  persons;  and  mines  without 
reference  to  the  number  of  employees,  in  absence 
of  contrary  election;  employers  in  otilier  industries 
and   those    employing   less   than   five   persons   may 

3.1S0    elect 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED — Private  employ- 
ment- All  employees,  in^cluding  apprentices,  but 
excluding  casu'al  employees.  Public  employment: 
Workmen  on  county  and  municipal  work. 

BURDE.V  OF  PAYiME-NT— Entire  cost  rests 
upon  the  employer.  „„.„„ 

COMPENSATION    FOR    DE.VTH: 

(a)  To  persons  w.liolly  depeJideiit,  a  sum  equal 
to    three    years'    earnings    of    the    deceased 
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ot  less  .than  $1,400  nor  more 
,M.  For  non-resident  alien  bene- 
(except  in    Canada)    the   maximum 


onb'  partial  dependents  survive,   a  sum 
-oiwrtioiiate  to   the   iujiny   to   such  depen- 
dents, 
(c)  If  no  dependents  are  left,  a  reasonable  ex- 
pense for  bmial,  not  exceeding  $150.     Com- 
pensation  ce.Tses   upon   t^he  marriage   of  any 
dependent,   or  ulhen  a  minor,   not  pliysicaJly 
or  mentally  incapable  of  wage  earning,  shall 
become  cigliteen.  years  of  age. 
COaiPENSATlO'N   FOR    DIS.ABILITY: 

(a)  On  demand,  medical,  surgical  and  hospital 
treatment,  not  over  ,?150  in  value,  for  not 
more  than   fifty   days. 

(b)  For  total  incapacity,  payments  during  in- 
capacity, after  the  first  week,  equal  to  60 
per  cent,  of  earnings,  but  not  less  than  $6 
nor  more  than  $15  per  week. 

(c)  For  partial  incapacity,  60  per  cent,  of 
wage  loss,  during  incapacity,  after  the  first 
week,  bump  sums  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of 
t<h(?  wages  Tor  specified  periods  are  to  be 
pai<l  for  designated  in.iurios.  in  lieu  of  all 
other  campensation.  Xo  payments  for  total 
or  partial  disability  shall  extend  over  more 
than  eight  years.  After  six  months  lump 
sum  payments  may  be  substituted  at  the 
empJoyer's  option,  the  sum  to  be  agreed 
upon  or  detemiiued  by  the  court;  or  the 
wonunan  may  applv  at  any  time, 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS— .\ny  award  may 
be  modified  at  any  time  by  agi-eemerit.  .^fter  one 
year  either  party  may  dem^and  a  revision.  Em- 
ployees must  submit  to  medical  examination  at 
reasonable  periods  to  determine  their  physical  con- 
dition. 

INSUR.\iNCE — The  employer  may  insure  in  any 
approved  insurance  scheme  which  provides  com- 
pensation not  less  favorable  than  ds  provided  in 
this  act.  . 

SECURITY  OF  P.\YMEiXT— Lump.  sums 
awarded  by  the  court  may  be  secured  by  order  of 
the  com-t  by  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  wlien 
there  is  doubt  of  security  of  payment.  If  the 
employer  was  Insured,  the  insurer  shall  be  .subro- 
ffated  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  employer. 
Claims  and  awards  ^are  not  assignable  or  subject 
to  execution,  etc. 

SETTLEirc'.N'T  O'F  DISPUTES— Disputes  not 
settled  by  agreement  may  be  refeixed  to  arbitra- 
tors, subject  to  an  appeal  to  courts. 

KENTUCKY. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— Mardh  23,  1916;  in 
tffect    Augu.st    1.    1916. 

INJURIES  OO'MPENSATED  —  Personal  in- 
juries by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  com'se  of 
employment,  causing  incapacity  for  more  than  two 
rfeeks.  or  death,  not  .self-inflicted,  or  due  to  in- 
toxication or  wilful  mi.scondnct.  '  Results  of  pre- 
existing diseases  are  not  included. 
,  INDUSTRiIES  COVERED— AH  excepjE  domes- 
tic service  and  farm  labor  where  five  or  more 
persons  are  emjjiloycd;  excepted  industries  may 
become  subject  to  the  act  by  joint  application 
by    employers    and    employees. 

PERSONS  COMPENS.\TED— Private  employ- 
ment: All  employees  in  establislunents  coming 
under  the  act.  if  the  employees  elect.  Public 
employment:  AH  employees  of  municipalities  com- 
ing undcQ-  the  act.  if  the  emiiloyees  elect. 

iBURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— All  on  the  em- 
ployer. 

COMPENSATION  POiR  DEATH: 

(a)  Reasonable  burial  expenses,  not  to  ex- 
ceed   $7o. 

(b)  To  .persons  wholly  dependent.  65  per 
cent,  of  the  average  weekly  eamiTigs,  not 
more  than  $12  nor  less  than  $5  per  week, 
for  33'5  weeks,  the  total  not  to  exceed 
$4,000. 

(c)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  pro- 
portion of  tfhe  amount  for  total  dependency, 
determined   by  the  degree   of  dependence. 

(d)  If  no  dependents.  $100  payable  to  Jihe 
peraona.l  representative. 


Payments  to  a  widow  or  widower  cease 
on  remarriage  and  to  a  child  on  reaching 
the  age  of  16.  uniless  incapacitated  fo'r  wage 
earning. 

'     Payments    thus    terminated    go    to    other 
beneficiaries,   if  any. 
COMPENS.\TION    FOR  DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical,  surgical,  and  hosjiital  aid  for  90 
days,  unless  anottier  period  is  fixed  ijy  the 
boa.vd,    th'^'   cost    not   to   exceed   $100. 

(b)  For  totail  disability.  65  per  cent,  of 
average  weekly  wages  for  eight  years,  not 
more  than  $12  nor  less  than  $5,  total  not 
to  exceed  $5,000. 

(c)  e'er  partial  disability,  65  per  cent,  of 
the  weekly  wage  Joss,  not  to  exceed  $12. 
for  not  move  than  335  weeks,  total  not  to 
exceed  $4,000, 

Compensation  periods  are  fixed  for  speci- 
fied injuries. 

Lump  srun  awards  may  be  made  after  six 
mont'li.s.  if  apiM'oved  by  the  board, 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS— Review  may  be 
had  on  tlie  request  of  either  party  or  on  the 
motion  of  the  board,  cliangirig  on-  n'CTokiug  any 
previoas  order. 

INSUR.ANCE — Employers  accepting  the  act; 
must  insure  in  a  stock  or  mtitna!l  company  or  the 
State  Emiployees'  Insurance  Association,  oi-  give 
proof  of  financial  ability  to  pay  compensation 
direct, 

SECUiRITY  OF  PAYINIENTS— insurance  poli- 
cies mu.st  provide  for  direct  liability  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries. Self-insu".  el's  must  fumijli  bond  or  other 
security.  Benefits  have  the  saniei  priority  as  wage 
debts  and  are  not  subject  to  assignment  oa'  at- 
tachment. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
.settled  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board, 
or  a.  member  thereof,  or  a  referee  appointed  by 
it;  limited   appeals  to  courts, 

LOUISIANA. 

D.\TE  OF  ENACTMENT— Jime  18,  1914;  in 
effect  January    1,    l9l5. 

INJURIES  CO'.MPENSATED- Personal  injury 
by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  em- 
ployment causing  disability  for  more  than  two 
weeks,  or  death  within  one  year,  and  not  due  to 
wilful  intention  to  injure,  to  intoxication,  to  de- 
liberate failure  to  use  safeguards,  or  to  deliberate 
breach  of  safety  laws; 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— Hazardous  trades, 
businesses  or  occupations  in  absence  of  contrai7 
election;  extensive  list,  and  others  may  be  so 
adjudged  or  brought  within  the  act  by  voluntary 
agreement,  Cominil.sory  as  to  employees  of  the 
■State  and   its   municipalities  and   public  boards. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— -Private  employ- 
ment: Every  person  performing  services  arising 
out  of  and  incidental  to  his  employer's  trade,  busi- 
ness or  occupation,  if  the  ?ame  is  within  the  act. 
Public  employment:  Evei-y  person  in  the  service 
of  the  State,   etc.,   except  officials. 

BURDEN  OF   PAYMENT- All  on  employer. 

OOMPEiNS.iTION  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  $100  expenses  of  last  sicloicss  and  biffial. 

(b)  'To  widow  or  dependent  v\'idower  alone,  25 
per  cent,  of  weekly  wages.  40  per  cent,  if 
one  child,  and  50  per  cent,  if  two  or  more. 
If  one  child  alone,  25  percent..  40  ])er  cent, 
for  two.  and  50  per  cent,  for  three  or  more. 
For  one  dependent  parent.  25  per  cent. ;  for 
two.  50  per  cent. ;  if  one  brother  or  sister, 
25  per  cent.,  and  10  per  cent,  additional 
for  each  other.  The  total  in  no  case  may 
exceed  50  iier  cent,  of  the  weekly  wages,  $3 
minimum  pajTnent.  $10  maximum,  for  not 
over  300  weeks.  Payment  to  any  beneficiary 
ceases  on  death  or  mairiage,  to  children  on 
reaching  the  age  of  eigihteen,  unless  men- 
tally  or  physically  incapacitated. 

COMPENS.^Tl'oN    FOR    DISABILITY: 
(a)  Reasonable   medical,   surgical  and  ho3p) 
service,   not  to  exceed  $100  in  value. 
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(b)  FVjr  total  disability.  50  per  cent,  of  the 
■weekly  wages,  $3  minimum,  $10  maximum, 
for  not  more  than   400   weeks. 

(c)  For  partial  disability.  50  per  cent,  of  the 
wage  loss,  not  over  $10,  for  not  more  than 
400  weeks. 

(d)  Fixed  schedule  for  specified  injuries,  for 
iperiods  from  10  to  150  weeks.  Payments 
in  any  case  may  be  commuted  to  a  lump 
sum  on  agreement  of  the  parties  and  ap- 
proved by  the  coiuts. 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS— Judgments  may 
be  modified  at  any  'tiTne  by  agreement  of  tlie 
parties  and  approval  by  the  courts;  or  after  one 
year,  they  may  be  reviewed  by  the  court  on  appli- 
cation  of  either  party. 

INSUKAJS'CE— Not   required. 

SECURITi'  OF  P.iYMENTS— Policy  of  insur- 
ance must  give  claimants  right  to  direct  payment 
regardless  of  the  default  or  bankruptcy  of  the 
employer.  Compensation  payments  have  the  same 
preference  as  wage  debts. 

■SETTLELM'ENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
settled  by  Judges  of  the  courts  in  simple,  suna- 
mary  procedure. 

MAINE. 

DATE  .OTT  BNAOTMENT— April  1.  1915;  in 
effect  Januai-y  1.  1916;  amended,  chapters  230, 
241    acts  of  1917 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Injuiy  sustained 
in  coui-se  of  employment,  causing  disability'  for 
more  than  two  weeks,  or  death,  not  due  to  iwilful 
intention  to  injure  binlself  or  another,  and  not 
due  to  intoxication  unless  fact  or  Jiabit  of  intoxi- 
cation was  known  or  cognizable  to  employer. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  except  aigiicul- 
tmal  and  domestic  labor,  and  seamen  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commierce,  in  which  more  than  five 
persons  are  employed,  if  employer  elects.  Abroga- 
tion of  defences  does  not  affect  cutting,  hauling, 
driving  or  rafting  of  logs. 

,  PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: AU  persons  in  industries  covered,  casual 
em.ployees  excepted.  Public  employment:  Em- 
ployees of  .State,  cities  and  counties,  and  of 
towns  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  act,  other 
■than  officials;  but  cities  and  towns  may  continue 
injured  firemen  on  the  pay  roll  at  fuU  pay,  in  lieu 
of  compensation. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— All  on  employer. 
If  employees  contribute  to  substitute  scheme, 
additional  proportionate  benefits  must  be  paid. 

COJIPENSATION  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  To  persons  'Wholly  dependent,  50  per  cent, 
of  -weekly  wages  for  300  weeks.  $4  imini- 
mum,  $10  maximum, 

(b)  If  only  partial  dependents  suiTive, 
aanounts  proportionate  to  their  degree  of 
dependency,  for  300  weeks. 

(c)  If  only  one  wholly  dependent  and  more 
than  one  partly  dependjent  person  survives, 
ipayments  are  to  be  divided  according  to 
the  relativie  extent  of  dependency. 

(d)  If  no  dependents,  not  above  $200  ex- 
penses of  last  sickness  and  burial.  Pay- 
ments to  children  cease  at  age  of  eighteen 
unless  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated 
for  earning  a  living. 

COMPENSATION   FOR  DISABILITY: 

(a)  Reasonable  medical  "and  ^hospital  eervicea 
diiring  first  two  weeks,  not  over  $30  in 
value,  unless  by  agreement  or  order  nf 
commission  a  larger  amouat  is  provided  for. 
.(•b)  For  total  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
wages  for  not  more  than  500  weeks,  $4 
minimum.  $10  maximum,  total  not  to  ex- 
ceed S3  000. 
<c)  For  partial  disability.  50  per  cent,  of  the 
weekly  wage  loss,  not  over  $10,  for  not ' 
more  than  300  weeks.  For  specified  injuries 
causing  permanent  partial  disability,  50  per 
cent,  of  the  wages  for  various  fixed  periods, 
then  cormpensatiOB  on  basis  of  wage  loss, 
if  any,  for  not  more  than  300  weeks  in  all. 
Eump  sum  payfnents  may  be  approved  by 
the  commission  after  weekly  payments  for 
not  less   than  six  months. 


RKVISIONl    OF     B.. 
awards  may  be  reviewed  ^ 
party  at  any  time  within  tw 

INS UR.\.NCE— Insurance    u. 
ies  is  required  unless  the  emplo. 
tcry  proof  of  solvency  and  makes  >. 
tj   secure   .payments, 

SECURITY     OF     PAYMENTS— In, 
above.      Claims    have   same    preference   ov 
cured  debts  as  do  wages  for  labor. 

SETTLElMENT  iOF    DISPUTES— Disputes 
to  be  settled  by  the  Industrial   Accident  Commi.-i- 
sion,  with  appeals  to  courts  on  questions  of  law. 

MARYLAND. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— April  16.  1914;  in 
effect  November  1,  1914. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED- Accidental  per- 
sonal injury  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  em- 
ployment, not  due  to  wilful  intention  or  intoxica- 
t.cn, '  and  causing  disability  for  more  tlian  two 
weeks  or  death  within  two  years. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— Extra  hazardous 
(enumerated  list) ;  others  by  joint  election  of  em-, 
ployers  and  employees.  Farm  and  domestic  lal)or, 
country  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  are  excluded. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: All  in  industries  covered,  except  casual 
employees  and  those  receiving  more  than  $2,000 
annually.  Public  employment:  Workmen  em- 
ployed for  wages  in  extra-liazardous  work,  unless 
the  municipality  makes  other  equal  or  better  pi-o- 
vision. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— All  on  employer. 

COMPDXiSATJON    FOR    DEATH: 

(a)  Funeral  expenses  not  over  $75. 

(b)  To  pereons  wholly  dependent,  50  per  cent, 
of  the  weekly  wages  for  eight  years;  not 
more  than  $4,250  nor  less  than  $1,000. 

(c)  To  persons  q)artly  dependent.  50  per  cent, 
of  the  weekly  wages  for  such  portion  of 
eight  years  as  the  commission  may  fix.  the 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000. 

(d)  If  no  dependents,  funeral  expenses  only. 

(e)  Payments  to  widow  close  on  remarriage, 
and  to  children  on  reaching  the  age  of 
si.xteen  years,  unless  mentally  or  physically 

COMPENSATIO.N  FOR   DI'S.\BILITY: 

(a)  Medical,  surgical,  etc.,  expenses,  not 
above  $150  in  value. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  -week- 
ly ■wages.  $5  minimum.  $12  maximum,  for 
not    over   eight   years;    total   not   to    exceed 

*  $5,000.  If  wages  are  less  than  $5,  full 
wages   will   be   paid. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  50  per  cent,  of 
weekly  wage  loss,  $12  maximum,  total  not 
over  $3,000;  specific  periods  for  specified 
maimings. 

Where  the  injured  employee  is  a  learner, 
with  prospect  of  increase  of  wages,  this  fact 
may  be  considered  in   fixing  awards. 

Payments   may,    in    the   discretion   of   the 

Commission,  be  made  in  part  or  in  ■whole  dn 

lump  sums. 

REVISION    OF    BENEFITS — ^The    commission 

may  modify   its   findings  and  orders  at   any   time 

for   justifiable  cause. 

INSUB.VNCE — Insurance  in  State  fund,  stock 
or  mutual  company,  or  proof  of  financial  ability, 
as  required.  „  ,.  . 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— Policies  must 
permit  action  by  commission  to  secure  payments 
to  any  person  entitled.  Payments  may  not  be 
assigned,  nor  are  they  subject  to  execution  or 
attaohment.  „„     „. 

SETTLE.MENT  OF  DISPUTES — ^Disputes  are 
to  be  settled  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion,  with  appeal  to  courts. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
BATE  OF  EiNACT.VIENT— July  28.  l9ll:  m 
effect  July  1,  1912;  amended  chapters  571,  1912; 
48,  448,  563.  606.  746.  1913;  ;«?.  „708.  1914; 
12^  275,  314:  1915:  72, -90,  1916;  198.  2^9.  269. 
19lir. 
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.SATED — Injuries    arising 
iirae   of  employment  causing 
days,     or    death,     xinless    the 
.le  serious  and  wilful  misconduct 
employee. 
.i::S     COVERED — All     industries     if 
jr  so  elects. 
j.N'S    COMPENSATED— Private    employ- 
-ill    emplo.vees.    except    masters    of    vessels 
seamen   engaged   in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, and  casual  employees,  where  the  employer  is 
an    insurer    under    the    act.      Public    emplo^^nent : 
The   State  sliall,    and    any    county,    city,    town   or 
di.strict    liaving    power    of    taxation    and    accepting 
the   act    may,    compensate   its   laborers,    workmen, 
and    mechanics. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT — Entire  cost  rests 
upon   the  employer. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DE.iTH: 

(a)  The  reasom.%ble  e.xpense  of  burial,  not  ex- 
cee<ling  $100.  If  dependents  survive,  this 
sum  shall  be  deducted  from  the  compensa- 
tion payable. 

(b)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly 
payment  equal  to  two-thirds  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  employee,  but 
not  less  than  $4  nor  more  than  .$10,  for  a 
period  of  500  weeks,  the  total  not  to  ■  ex- 
ceed   $4,000. 

(c)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum 
proportionate  to  the  portion  of  earnings 
contributed  to  their  support  by  the  de- 
cea.sed    employee. 

Children   cease   to  be  dependents  at  eigh- 
teen,  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapac- 
itated from  earning  a  living. 
COMPENSATION    FOR    DISABILITY: 

(a)  Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services, 
and  meilicines  as  needed,  for  the  first  two. 
weeks  after  injury,  and  in  unusual  cases, 
for  a  longer  period,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board. 

(b)  For  total  .disability,  a  sum  equal  to  two- 
thirds  the  average  weekly  wages,  but  not 
less  than  $4  nor  more  tha.n  .$14  per  week, 
not  exceeding  500  weeks  nor  $4,000  in 
amount. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  two-thirds  the  wage 
loss,  but  not  to  exceed  $10  per  week,  and 
for  not  longer   than  500  weeks. 

■(d)   In    .specified    injuries    (mutilations,    etc.). 
two-thirds   the   weekly   wages,    not  exceeding 
$10  nor   less    than    $4    per   week,    for   fi.xed 
periods,   in  addition  to   other  compensation. 
Lump-sum    payments    may    be    substituted 
in  whole  or  part,   after  pajiments  for  injiuy 
or  death  have  been  onade  for  not  less  than 
six   months. 
REVISION  OF  BENEFI'TS— Either  party  may 
demand  a  revision  of  payment  at  any  time.     Em- 
ployees  must    .submit    to    medieal    examination    to 
determine  t.heir  physical  condition  when  requested 
by   the  emi)!oy€r. 

INSURANCE — Employer  must  become  a  sub- 
scriber of  the  State  Employees'  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation or  insure  in  some  authorized  liability  in- 
surance  company. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYNPE'NTS— All  ri.sk=;  must 
be  insured  in  approved  companies.  Pajments  are 
not  subject  to  assignment.  atta.chment  or  execu- 
tion. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  niSPUTE— On  request  of 
either  party,  the  Industrial  .\ccident  Boaird  calls 
lor  a  commirttee  of  arbitration,  whose  decision  is 
subject  to  review  by  the  ludu.strial   Accident   Board, 

MICHIGAN. 

DVTE  OF  ENACTMENT— March  20,  1912;  in 
effect  September  1,  101'2;  amendetl.  chapters,  oO, 
79  156  250.  lOTH:  104.  153.  170.  171.  1915:  41. 
20f).  285.   249.  1917.  .     . 

IN.IURIES  COMPENS.ATED— In:unes  causing 
incapacity  to  earn  full  wages  for  a  jieriod  of  two 
■weeks,  or  death,  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  employment,  unless  suCh  injuries  resulted  froin 
intentional  and  wilful  misconduct  of  the  injured 
person. 


INDUSTRIES  COVERED— Compulsory  as  to 
the  State  and  its  municipalities,  and  each  incor- 
porated public  board  and  commission  authorized 
to  hold  property  and  to  sue  and  be  sued.  All  in- 
dustries having  one  or  more  persons  in  service 
under  contract  of  hire  if  the  employer  elects. 

PERSO.NS    COM'PENS.VTED— Private    employ- 
anent:     .411  employees,  including  aliens  and  minoi-s 
except  casual  employees.     Public  employment:    All 
employees    except    officials   of   the    State    or   of   a 
municipality. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMEXT — Entire  cost  rests 
upon    the    employer. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    DEATH: 

(a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly 
payment  equal  to  one-half  Xhe  deceased 
workman's  earnings,  but  not  less  than  $4 
nor  more  than  $10  per  week  for  a  period  of 
300    weeks. 

(b)  If  only  iJartial  dependents  survive,  such 
proportion  of  tlie  above  as  the  amount  of 
previous  contributions  bears  to  such  earn- 
ings. 

(c)  If  no  dependents,  the  reasonable  expense 
of  th?  last  siclaiess  and  biuial,  not  exceed- 
ing   $200. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    DIS-iBlLlTY: 

(a)  Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services 
for  the   first   three   weeks. 

(b)  For  total  incapacity,  a  weekly  payment 
equal  to  one-half  the  earnings,  but  not  less 
than  ,$4  nor  more  than  $10  per  week,  nor 
for  a  period  longer  than  500  weeks  from.  • 
the  date  of  the  injury,  and  not  exceeding 
$4,000. 

(c)  For  partial  incapacity,  a  weekly  payment 
equal  to  one-half  the  wage  loss,  but  not 
more  than  $10  per  week,  and  for  not  longer 
than  300  weelffi. 

(d)  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilation, 
etc.)  50  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  earn- 
ings  for   fixed   periods. 

(e)  Payments  begin  with  the  fifteenth  day 
after  tlie 'injury,  but  if  the  disability  con- 
tinues for  eight  weeks  or  longer  comiiensa- 
tion    is   computed   from   the   date  of  •  injury. 

.'ifter  SIX  mouths  lump  sums  may  be  sub- 
stituted  for   weekly  payments. 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS— Weekly  payments 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board 
at  the  request  of  "either  party.  An  injured  em- 
ployee must  submit  to  medical  exaimination  when 
requested. 

IiNSUR.^NCE — Employer  must  furnish  .proof  of 
financial  ability  to  pay  the  required  comi>ensation, 
or  insure  in  an  authorized  emiiloyers'  liability  com- 
pany, or  in  an  employers'  insurance  association 
organized  under  State  laws,  or  become  a  member 
of  a  State  insurance  fund  administered  by  the 
State  Commi.s.sioner  of  Insurance. 

SECURITY  'OF  PAYMENTS — In  case  of  in- 
solvency, claims  constitute  a  first  lien  upon  all 
property  of  tlie  employer.  Employers  must  furnish 
proof  of  financial  ability  to  pay  compensation,  or 
insure  in  aiiproved  companies  or  with  the  State. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISI'UTES— Either  party 
may  request  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  arbitration,  whose  decisions 
are  subject  to  review  by  the  board.  The  Supreme 
Court  may   review   questions  of  lay. 

MINNESOTA. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— April  24.  1913;  in 
effect  October  1.  1913;  a.mended,  chapters  193, 
209.  1915:  302.  351.   1917. 

IN.TURIES  CO.MPENSATED — Injury  by  acci- 
dent arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment causing  disa'bility  for  more  than  one  week, 
or  death,  unless  intentionally  caused,  or  due  to 
the  intoxication   of  the  injured  person. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  excepting  com- 
mon earners  by  steam  raiU'oad  and  farm  and 
domestic  service,  in  the  ab,sence  of  contrary  elec- 
tion  by  employers. 

PERSONS  COMPENS.^TED — Private  employ- 
ment: -ill  employees,  including  aliens  and 
minors,   in  the  absence  of  contrary  election,  casual. 


Compensation  La 

employees     excepted.       Public     emplo; 
persons    in    the    service    of   a    county, 
vilhige.  or  scliool  district,  excluding  pu 
elected  or  appointed  for  regular  tenns. 

BURDEN     OF     PAYMEiNT— Cost 
the  employer. 

COMPENSATION    FIOR   DEATH: 

(a)  $100  funeral  expenses. 

(b)  To     a     widow     alone.     35    pei 
monthly  wages  of  deceased,  increa 
per    cent,    if    four   or    more   childi 
dependent  husband   alone.    25  per 
a   dependent  orphan,   40  per  cent., 

per  cent,  additional  for  each  additional 
orphan,  with  a  maximum  of  60  per  cent.; 
to  the  dependent  parent  or  parents,  if  no 
dependent  widow,  wido'wer,  or  children,  30 
per  cent,  if  one  parent  and  40  por  cent,  if 
both  survive;  if  none  of  the  foregoing,  but 
a  brother,  sister,  gi-andpatent,  mother-in- 
law  or  father-in-law  is  wholly  dependent, 
if  but  one  sucii  relative.  25  per  cent.,  or  if 
more  thaix  one.  301  per  cent.,  divided 
equally. 

(c)  If  only  partial  dependents'  suiTire.  that 
proportion  of  benefits  provid-ed  for  actual 
deiiendents  which  contributions  bore  to 
wages   earned. 

(d)  When  no  dependents  are  left,  expense  of 
last  sicloiess  and  burial  not  e.N-ceeding  $100, 
in  addition  to  medical  and  hospital  ser- 
vices provided  in  case   of  disability. 

Payments  continue  for  not  more  than 
300  weeks,  and  cease  w-lien  ;<'  minor  child 
roaches  the  age  of  eighteen,  unless  physl-- 
cally  or  mentally  incapacitated  from  earning, 
and  upon  the  death  oi'  marriage  of  othei 
dependents,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
COMPENSATION  FOR   DlS.\BILITY: 

(a)  Reasonable  anedical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment not  exceeding  90  days  nor  $100  in 
value  unleiss  ordered  in  exceptional  cases, 
when'  $200  is  the  limit. 

(b)  For    "total    disability.     60    per    cent,     of 

(c)  For'  temporary  partial  disability.  60  per 
cent,   of  the  wage   loss. 

(d)  For  specified  permanent  partial  disability 
(mutilations,    etc.),     50    per    cent,    of    the 

earnings   for  fixed   period.?. 

Payments  for  death  rmy  not  be  more 
than '$11  per  week,  and  for  disabiUty  not 
more  than  $12:  nor  may  they  be  less  than 
$0  50  unless  the  wages  were  less  than  .'^6  aU. 
when  the  amount  of  wages  is  paid.  Pay- 
ments may  not  extend  beyond  300  weeks, 
except  for  permanent  total  disability,  when 
the  maximum  is  400  weeks,  witli  payments 
of  not  more  than  $6.50  per  week  thereafter 
for  150  weelis,  tlie  total  not  to  exceed 
$5,000.  ,  ,  ,  .    , 

T>ump  sums  may  be  substituted  for  period- 
ical itavments,   but  in  case  of  compensation 
for    death,     permanent    total    disability,    or 
certain   maimings   the   consent  of  the   court 
must  be  obtained. 
HBVISION  OF   BTDNEFITfl— After   six  months 
ftmn  the  date  of  an  'award  either  party  may  appl.v 
to    the    court    for    revision.      The    employee    must 
submit  to  medical  examination  when  reqtiested. 

INSUR.iNCE — .Employers  may  insure  in  any 
authorized  company,  stock  or  mutual,  or  maintain 
co-opei-ative  schemes  assuming  other  and  greater 
risks,   and  other  classes  of  industrial  insurance. 

SECURITY  OF  P.VYMENTS — Insured  work- 
men have  an  equitable  lien  upon  any  policy  pe- 
coming  due,  and  in  ca.se  of  the  employers  in- 
capacity the  insurer  shall  mal<e  payment  directly 
to  them.  Claims  to  compensation  have  the  same 
preference   against   the  assets    of   the  employer   as 

unuaid  wages.  „.,,  , 

RETTIj'BME^IT  OF  DISPUTES— Either  party 
mav  submit  a  flaim  to  the  Judge  of  the  District 
Court,  who  .shall  determine  such  dispute  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as   to   questions   of  law. 


'ious  States- 


MONTA 

.TE~OF   ENACTiMBNT- 
i  July   1.   1915. 

■JURIES     COMPENS.\TED— 1 
of    and    in    course    of    employmei. 
some  fortuitous  event,   causing  dea. 
ty   of   more   than    two    weeks'    duration. 
>IDUSTRIES       COVERED— "All       inhei 
.irdous     works     and     occupations,"      includi 
lutactures,     consti-uction     work,     transportatiou 
i  repair  of  the  means  thereof,   and  any  hazard- 
j  occupation  or  work  not  enumei'ated,    in   whic'h 
employers    elect,    but    not    including    agricultural, 
domestic  or  casual  labor. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: AH  pei-sons  other  than  indeiiendent  con- 
tractors, employed  in  the  industries  covered, 
whether  as  manual  laborers  or  ot.herwise,  except 
casual  employees.  Public  employment:  All  em- 
ployees in   the   industries   covered. 

BURDEN  OF  P.AYME.NT— All  on  employer, 
except  that  contributions  may  be  arranged  for 
hospital    fund. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DE.VTH: 

(a)  $75  for  funeral  expenses,  if  death  occurs 
within   six   months    of   injui7. 

(b)  To  beneficiaries  (widow,  widower,  child  or 
children  under  10,  or  invalid  child  above 
16)  50  per  cent,  of  wages  of  the  deceased 
if  residents  of  the  United  States,  if  not,  25 
per  cent.,  unlessi  otherwise  required  by 
treaty.  To  major  dependents  (father  or 
mother)  in  case  tliere  are  no  beneficiaries, 
40  per  cent.  To  minor  dependents  (hroth- 
eis  or  sisters  actually  dependent),  if  no 
beneficiary  or  major'  dependent,  30  per 
cent.  Non-resident  alien  dependents  re- 
ceive nothing  unless  required  by  treaty,  nor 
do  beneficiaries  if  citizens  of  a  Government 
excluding  citizens'  of  tlie  United  States 
from  equal  benefits  imder  compensation 
laws.  Term  of  payanents  may  not  exceed 
400  weeks,  $10  maximum.  $6  minimum;  if 
wages  less  than  $0,    then  full  w^ages.      Pay- 

'  ments  cease  on  remarriage  of  widoTv  or 
widower,  or  when  child,  brother  or  sister 
reaches  the  age  of  sixteen,  unless  an  in- 
valid. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical  and  hosijital  services  during  first 
two  weeks  after  haijiiening  of  injury,  .not 
over  $50  in  value,  unless  there  is  a  hospital 
contract. 

(b)  For  total  teraporarj-  disability.  oO  per 
cent  of  wages  during  disability.  $10  maxi- 
mum $6  minimum,  unless  wages  are  less 
than  $6,  when  full  wages  will  be  paid,  for 
not  more  than  300  weeks. 

(c)  For  total  permanent  disability,  same 
scale  as  a.bove  for  400  weeks,  then  $5  per 
week    -ivhile  disability   continues. 

(d)  For  partial  disability.  50  per  cent,  of  the 
wage  loss  wages  and  hepefits  not  to  exceed 
$10  nor  fall  below  $6  in  amount,  unless 
wages  at  time  of  injury  were  less  than  $6; 
payments  to  continue  not  more  than  150 
weeks  for  permanent  cases,  and  50  -weeks 
where  disability   is  temporary. 

(e)  For  maimings,  compensation  of  same 
scale  and  limits  as  in  (b)  for  terms  ranging 
from  3  to  200  weeks. 

Periodical   payments  may   m   any  case  he 
converted   in  whole  or  part   to  lump  sums 
REVISION     OF     BFA'EFlTS-^Decisions     and 
awards  may  be  rescinded  or  amended  at  any  time 
by  the  Industrial   Accident   Board  for  good  cause. 
INSUR  \NCE — The  employer  may  carry  his  own 
risk    on    a   showing   of    financial    abilitj-;    secunty 
may  be  required   for  probable  liabilities  and   must 
be    given     when    a    continuing    payment    is    ascer- 
tained      Insurance    may    be    carried    in    any    com- 
pany  authorized   to   do   biLsine.s.s   in    the    State,    or 
the  emplover  may  contribute  to  a  State  fund. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— In  ease  of  bapK- 
runtcy  etc  ,  liabilities  under  this  ac^  are  a  first 
lien  upon  any  deposit  made  by  an  employer  ana 
if  thi.5  is   not  sufficient,   then   on  any  property  or 


jn  Laws  Oj 

within    the    State, 

other   ILenable   claims 

i'     DISPUTES— Fiocee 

.ws    under    the    act    mus 

tlie    ■board    'and    not    els3wl' 

to  courts. 

NEBRASKA. 

^E  OF  ENACTMENT— April  21,    1913 
-c  December  1,   1914   (delayed  by  referenda 
tended,  dhapter  85,  acts  of  1917. 
INJURIES    COMPENSATED— Injury     caus. 
disability    for    more    than    seve.n    days,    or    dea'. 
caused  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  couk 
of  employment,   except   accident   caused   by   or   re- 
sulting   in    any    dcsi'ee    from    wilful    negligence   or 
intoxication. 

INDUSTRIE'S  COVERED— All  industries  where 
one  or  more  persons  are  employed  iby  the  employer 
in  the  regular  trade,  business  or  occupation  of  the 
cmjiloyer,  except  domestic  service,  agiicultiire  and 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  in  the  absence  of 
contrary  election.  Exempt  employees  may  make 
an    affirmative   election. 

PERSONS  CO;.\I PENS ATED— Private  employ- 
ment: .\11  em'ployeeis,  including  aliens  and  minors, 
but  excluding  casual  employees  and  home  workers. 
Public  employment:  All  persons  employed  by 
the  State,  or  any  Government  agency  created  by 
tlie  State,  not  having  been  elected  or  appointed 
for  a  'regular   term. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— The  entire  cost  rests 
upon  the  employer. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  In  addition   to   any  other   benefits,    a  rea- 
sonable 'amount  mot  exceeding  $100  to  cover 
expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial. 
(lb)  to    persoais    wholly    dependent.    66%     per 
,  cent,   of   tile  emijloyee's  wages,   but  not  less 
than   SB  nor  more  than  $12   per  week  dur- 
ing   dependency,     'but     not     exceeding    350 
weeks;    if    the    wages   of    the    deceased    were 
less  than  $6  per  week,   then,  full  wages  are 
to  be  ]iaid  as  compensatiou 
(c)   If  only   partial  dependents  survive,   a  pro- 
portion   of   the   above   con-esponding    to    the 
relation    the    contribution    of    the    deceased 
to   their  support   bore   to   his   wages.      Coim- 
peuaatioin     to     children    ceases     when     they 
ireach  the  age  of  sixteen  years,   unless   they 
are     physically    or    'mentally     incapacitated 
from  eaniing. 
COMPJCNSATION    FOE    DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical  and  hospital  seivices  diuing  the 
first  twenty-one  days,  not  exceeding  .1;200 
in  value.  The  time  may  be  extended  in 
cases  of  disniembermeot  or  major  opera- 
tions. 

(b)  For  total  disaibility.  66%  per  cent,  of  the 
weekly  w;iges.  but  not  less  than  $6  nor 
more  than  ¥12  per  week  for  300  weeks; 
thereafter  while  disability  lasts,  45  per  cent, 
of  such  wages,  but  not  less  than  $4.50  nor 
more  than  $9  per  week.  l*rovided.  how- 
ever, if  weekly  wages  are  less  'than  the  min- 
imum., compensation  to  the  amount  of  full 
■wages  is  to  be  paid. 

(c)  For  partial  disability.  66%  per  cent,  of 
loss  of  earning  capacity    but   not  exceeding 

'     S12  per  week,  mor  exceeding  300  weeks. 

(d)  For  certain  specified  injm'ies  (mutilations. 
etc.).  66%  per  cent,  of  wages  'for  fixed 
periods  in  lieu  of  other  payments,  $12  max- 
imum, $6  minimum,  unless  the  wages  are 
less  than  $6.  when  full  wages  'are  to  be 
paid.  Payments  begin  with  the  eighth  day, 
but  if  disatoility  continues  six  weeks  or 
longer  comi)ensation  is  computed  from  the 
date  of  injui-y. 

Lump   sums    may   be    substituted   for    pe- 
riodic payments,  but  if  for  death  or  peiima- 
nent  disability,    the   approval   of   the   couit 
must    be    obtained. 
REVISION    OF   BENEFITS— Benefits   running 
for  a   period  of  six  imontlis  or   longer  may   be  re- 
vised   at    any    time    by    agreement   of   the    iviities, 
with  the   a.pi)roval   of   the   Compensation  Commis- 
sioner, or  after  six  months  by  application  of  either 
party  to  a  court. 


States — Continued  • 

JE — An  employer  under  the  act  must 
bility  for  compensation  in  aii  author- 
■  mutual   insurance  company,   or  fur- 
financial  ability  to  m,ake  payments. 
Y    OF    PAYMENTS- Insurance    poli- 
aure   directly   to    the    benefit  of  ibene- 
;  be  eoforceable  in  an  action  by  them, 
u    rights    and    awaixls   have    the    sajne 
gainst  the  assets  of  the   employer   as 
■3  for  labor. 

•JENT  OF  DISPUTES— All  disputed 
t  be  submitted  to  the  Compensation 
ler.  from  whose  award  either  party  may. 
tlie  District  Court  of  county,  to  be 
determined  as  a  cause  iii  equity,  with 
..jin,  jf  further  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

NEVADA. 

DATE  OF  E^NACTiMEiNT— 'March  15,  1913;  in 
effect  July  1,  1913;  amended,  chapter  190,  lyio; 
233    1917 

I.N'JU'KiES  COMPENS-VTED— Injuries  ai-ising 
out  of  and  in  course  of  emploj^meut,  causing  in- 
capacity to  earn  full  wages  for  more  than  seven 
days,  or  death,  except  when  caused  by  the  em. 
ployee's  wilful  intention  to  injure  himself  or 
anotlier  or  the  injury  is  sustained  while  intoxi- 
cated. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED- All  except  domes- 
tic and  faiTQ  labor,  provided  the  employer  elects; 
compulsory  aa  to  the  State  and  its  municipalities. 

PERSOiNS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: All  e<m'ployees  in  the  industries  covered. 
Puhlic    employment:      All    employees. 

BURDEN  JPF  PAYMENT— The  entire  cost 
rests  on  the  emplo.ver,  except  that  he  may  deduct 
one-half  the  cost  of  an  ''accident  benefit  fund," 
not  more  than  $1  per  month,  from  each  em- 
ployee's wages  for  medical,  etc.,  expenses. 

COMPE-NISATION    FOR    DEATH: 

(a)  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  $125. 

(b)  To  widow  or  dependent  widower,  30  per 
cent,  of  the  average  wages,  with  10  per 
cent,  additional  for  eadh  child  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  total  not  to  ex- 
ceed 66%  1)61-  cent.  If  only  •children  sur- 
vive, they  receive  15  per  cent.  each,  the 
total  not  to  exceed  66%  per  cent.  If  there 
aa'e  none  of  the  foregoing,  dependent  parents 
may  recei\e  2o  per  centj  of  the  average 
monthly  wage  during  ■dependency:  if  de- 
pendent brothers  or  sisters  'imder  eighteen, 
20  per  cent,  for  one  and  30  per  cent,  it 
more  than  o^ne;  otJher  cases  according  to  th^- 
facts.  Payments  to  a  wi^dow  or  dependent 
widower  cease  on  remarriage,  but  the  widow 
shall  receive  two  years'  benefits  in  a  lunij) 
sum.  Payments  to  children  cease  on  their 
reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  unless  they  are 
incapable  of  self-support.    Pa^.vments  to  uoii- 

.  resident  alien  beneficiaries  are  60  per  cent. 
of  the  above  amounts  A'o  excess  of  wages 
albove  $120  per  month  shall  be  co';isiderL'd 
in  awarding  benefits.  No  lump  siun  set- 
tlements are  allowed  in  case  of  a  widow  de- 
pendent children  or  other  persons  wholly 
dependent. 
COMPENSATION    FOR    DIS.VBILITY: 

(a)  Reasoaable  medical,  surgical  and  hospital 
aid  for  more  than  ninety  days,  but  may  be 
extended  to  one  year  hy  the  Industrial 
Comimission. 
■(b)  For  total  disability,  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  the  av'erage  monthly  wages,  but 
not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $70  for 
twelve  months,  and  no^t  over  $60  thereafter. 

(c)  For  ■partial  disability,  one-half  the  loss 
of  earning  capacity,  but  not  more  than  $40 
per  month  for  not  more  than  sixty  months; 
vi'ages  in  excess  of  $140  not  to  .be  consid- 
ered, 

(d)  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations, 
etc  )  a  monthlT  payment  equal  to  one-half 
tihe  monthly  w"ages,  not  leas  than  $20  nor 
more  than  $60,  for  fixed  periods,  in  addi- 
tion to  payments  for  temiwrary  total  dis- 
ability, ,  ^     ^ 

:No  compensation   ie   payable   for  the  first 
week  of  disability,  hut  if  it  continues  three 
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weeks  or  longer   compensation  is  paid  from 
the  date  of  the   injury.  , 

The  Industrial  Commission  may  permit  the 
substitution  of  lump  sums  for  monthly  pay- 
ments in   an   amount  not  exceeding  $5,000. 
RTSVISION    OF    BENEFITS— Readjustment   of 
comi>ensation  may  he  made  by  the   commission  on 
epplioation    thea'efor. 

rNSUR.VNCE — 'Employers  coming  imder  this 
act  must  insure  in  the   State  insurance  fund. 

SECURlTy  OF  PAY;.MEN'TS— State  manage- 
ment of  the  insurance  fund  'and  collection  of 
premiums  by  the  State.  Paj'ments  are  not  assign- 
able and  are  exempt  from  attachment,   etc. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— -ill  matters 
relating  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  ai-e  determined  by  the  Industrial  Commission. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

DATE  OF  E;N'.VCTMBNT— cApril  15,  1911;  in 
effect  January   1.    1912. 

INJURIES  COMPENS.iTED— Any  injury  to 
an  employee  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
employment  causing  disability  of  over  two  weeks, 
or  death,  unless  due  to  TOlful  misconduct,  intoxi- 
cation or  violation  of  law. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— Industries  danger- 
ous to  life  or  limb,  including  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  steam  and  electric  railroads  rtork 
in  shops,  mills,  factories,  etc.,  employing  five  oi 
more  persons;  work  about  lines  or  cables  charged 
with  electricity;  operations  dangerously  near  ex- 
plosives used  in  the  industry,  or  to  a  steam  boiler 
owned  and  onerated  by  the  employer,  and  work 
in  or  about  any  quarry,  mine  or  foundry;  pro- 
vided the  employer  elects. 

PERSON'S  CO.MPENSATED — Private  employ- 
ment- All  workmen  engaged  in  any  of  the  em- 
ployments covered  by  this  law.  Public  employ- 
ment:     Government  employees   are   not  mentioned. 

BURDTDN  OF  PAYMENT — ^Entire  cost  rests 
upon  the  employer. 

COMPENSATION    FOR.    DEATH: 

(a)  To  persons  wholly  dci)endent,  a  sum  equal 
to  150  times  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
the   deceased,    not   to   exceed   .fS.OOO. 

(b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  such 
proportion  of  the  above  compensation  as 
corresponds  to  the  ijortion  of  wages  con- 
tributed to  their  support. 

(c)  If  no  dependents  are  left,  expenses  of 
medical  care  and  burial  to  a  reasonable 
amount,    not  in   excess  of  ?100. 

COMPENSATION   FIOR   DISABILITY:. 

(a)  For  total  disability  a  sum,  beginning  with 
the  fifteenth  day.  not  exceeding  50  per 
cent     of    average    weekly    earnings. 

(b)  For  partial  disability,  a  sum  not  m  excess 
of  50  per  cent,  of  the  Ioeb  of  earning  capac- 
ity In  no  case  is  compensation  to  exceed 
$16  a  'Week  nor  nm  for  a  longer  ^period  than 
300  weeks.  The  court  may  determine  tUe 
amount  of  lump  sums  payable  as  a  substi- 
tute  for   weekly    payments. 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS— The  injured  per- 
son when  requested  by  the  employer,  must  submit 
to  medical  examination  not  oftener  than  once  a 
week. 

I NSURAN'CE— No  provision. 
.  SECURITY  OF  P.\YMENTS— The  employer 
must  satisfy  the  Commissioner  of  Lahor  of  his 
ability  to  pay  the  required  compensation  or  nle  a 
bond  conditioned  on  the  discharge  of  all  liability 
incurred  under  this  act.  Weekly  -payments  have 
the  same  i>referential  claim  jgainst  the  assets  of 
the  employer  as  is  allowed  for  unpaid  wages  or 
personal  services.  _ 

'SETTLEiMBNT  OF  DISPUTES— All  questions 
not  settled  by  agreement  are  detei-mined  by  an 
action  in  equity. 

NEW    JERSEY. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— April  4,  1911:  i.n 
effect  Julv  1,  1911;  amended  May  2.  1911;  April 
1     1912:    March   27     1913:    April    17.    1914. 

■  INJURIES  COMPEiNSATED— Injury  by  ac- 
cident arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employ- 


ment   causing    di.sability    of    v, 
death,  unJess  intentionally  self-iii. 
intoxication. 

INDUSTRIES  COVER,ED— All  em, 
blie    absence   of  contrary   election. 

IPElUSONiS    COMPENSATED— iPrivate    . 
ment:    All  employees  except  casual.     Non-res. 
aliens    receive   no    benefits.      Public    employmc 
Evei-y  employee  of  the  State,  county,  muuicipalit., . 
board    or    'Commission,    or    other    governing    body, 
including    boards    of     education,     except     persona 
receiving   a   salary    greater   than    $1,200  per  year, 
and  those  holding  an  elective  office. 

BURDEN     OF     PAYMENT- The    entire     cost 
rests  upon  the  employer. 

COM  FEINS -iTIOiN  FOR   DEATH: 

(a)  The  e.vpense  of  the  last  sic'lmess  and  of 
burial,  not  exceeding  $100  for  burial. 

(b)  To  one  dependent.  35  iier  cent,  of  the 
wages  of  tlie  dece'asecl  pei-son.  and  lor 
each  additional  dependent  5  per  cent,  ad- 
■ditional,  ithe  total  not  to  exceed  60  i)er 
cent.,  'paya'ble  for  not  more  'Hian  30O  weeks. 
Comi)ensation  not  to  be  less  than  .?.")  nor 
more  than  $10  iier  week,  unless  the  earn- 
ings were  less  than  $5.  iwhen  full  ■wages 
are   paid. 

iPayments  to  widows  cease  on  remarriage, 
and  to  niiijihans  on  reaching  the  'age  of  IS. 
unless  physically  or  mentally  deficient. 

A  lump  Slim  laa.vment  m.ny  be  eiiibstitiii'ted 
at  the  discretion   of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 
COMPENS.\TION   FOR  DIS.\BIUTY: 

(a)  Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services 
for  the  first  two  weeks  of  incapaaty.  not 
exceeding  $50  in  value. 

(b)  For  tempoiia.iT  total  disa'bility,  .  oO  per 
cent,  of  wages,  payable  dui'ing  disability, 
but  not  beyond  30O  weeKs. 

(c)  For  peimauent  total  disability,  50  per 
cent,  of  -wages  during  such  disamhity.  not 
bevond    •100    weeks. 

(d)  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations, 
etc.)  producing  partial  but  permanent  dia- 
abiiities  50  per  cent,  of  wages  during  fixed 
periods.  AU  weekly  pa.vments  are  subject 
to  the  same  rule  as  to  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum as  for  death  benefits. 

\  lump  riura  payment  may  be  substituted 
at  the   discretion  of  tihe   Coiut  of  Common 

''REVISION  OP  BENEFITS — At  any  time  after 
one  year  from  the  time  an  award  becomes  oi>eri- 
tive.  either  p^rty  may  demand  a  revision  of 
benefits. 

INSURANCE — No  provision  in  the  principal 
act  A  i\ii)plemental  act  ('Chapter  178,  acts  of 
1917)  requires  every  employer  subject  to  tllie  pro- 
visions of  the  iJrincipal  act  to  funiish  proof  of 
ability  to  cany  his  o-.vii  insurance,  or  ibe  insured 
in  an  authorized  cO'mpany:  this  act  does  not  apply 
to  farm  laborers  or  do'mestic  service. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— Insurance  poli- 
cies must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees,  and 
be  directly  availa'ble  on  suits  by  them  for  their 
enforcemetit  Tlie  right  of  compensation  has  the 
same  preference  against  the  assets  of  the  emplo.ver 
as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  allowed  by  law  for 
a  claim  for  unpaid  wages.  ^.„ 

iSETTiLEMBNT  OF  DISPUTES— Either  party 
mav  submit  a  claim  to  tlie  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  'Common  Pleas,  who  shall  hear  .and  deter- 
mine such  disputes  in  a  summary  manner  subject 
to  review  of  questions  of  law  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

NEW    MEXICO. 

The  act  took  effect  on  M-arch  13.  1917.  An 
elective  law  is  provided  for  all  emplo.vers  in  cer- 
tain enumerated  extra-hazardous  employments 
where  four  or  more  are  employed  or  w;here  work  is 
carried  on  upon  a  derrick,  scaffolding  pole  or 
other  structure  ten  or  more  feet  a'bove  the  surface 
of  the  ground  Other  employers  and  vyorkmen 
mav  become  subject  to  tlie  act  bv  written  n.grce- 
ment  Casual  laborers  and  employees  in.  inter- 
state commerce  are  not   covered.     No  provision  i3 
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doa    except    through    district 
^.ter   electing   the   «ot   must   file 
of  the   District   Court  satisfactoiy 
.iCate  of  guarantee,   mutual,   or  other 
jless  he  can  satisfy  the  Judge  that  he 
The   act   gives   compensation   to   those 
-vl    by    accident    arising   out   of   and   in   the 
jB    of"     employment.       Oo-mpensatiou     is    iu- 
dsed  50  per  cent,   if  caused  .by  employer's  fail- 
re  to  provide  safety  devices  required  by  law,  and 
decreased  50  per  cent,  if  caused  by  the  employee's 
failure   to   observe  a  statutory   regulation    concern- 
ing safety,  or  to  use  a  safety  device  provided      No 
compensation    is   payable   to   an   employee    for   in- 
juries caused   by  intoxication,    or   wilfully  suffered 
by    hun,    or  iutentionally    inflicted    bjj  'himself   or 
another,    or    for    injuries    received    while   f^5ing    to 
aud   from   work    unless    caused    by    the   employer's 
negligence.     There  is   a  waiting  period  of  twenty- 
one  days,  during  ivihich  medical  care  up  to  $50  is 
provided.     Compensation  for  total  disability   is  50 
IJer  cent,   of  earnings  for   520   weeks.     In  case  of 
death  $50  is  allowed  for  funeral  expenses,   and  to 
a   dependent   widow   or    uidower   40   iJer   cent,    of 
earnings.     Five  per  cent,  additional  is  allowed  for 
each   child  up   to   60  per   cent,   and  proportionate 
amounts  for  other  dependents. 

NEW    YORK. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— December  16,  1913; 
in  effect  July  1.  1914;  amended,  chapters  41,  S16, 
1914;  167.  16S.  615.  674,  1915:  622.  1910;  705. 
1917. 

INJURIES  OO'MP'ENS.iTED— Accidental  in- 
junies  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  employment, 
and  disease  or  infection  naturally  and  unavoidably 
resulting  tlierefrom.  causing  disability  for  more 
than  r.\fo  weeiks,  or  deatih,  unless  caused  by  the 
wilful  intention  of  tihe  injured  eimiployea  to  bring 
aibout  the  injury  or  deatih  of  himself  or  another, 
or  by  \\\a  intoxication  while  on  duty. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— "Hazardous  em- 
ployments," including  constinction,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  steam  and  street  railroads;  tele- 
graph, telephone  and  other  electrical  construction, 
instaliation,  operation  or  repair;  foundries,  ma- 
chine shoiJS  and  power  iplants;  stone  cutting, 
crushing,  grinding  or  dressing ;  manufacture,  stor- 
age or  handling  of  explosives  dangerous  chemicals, 
etc. ;  manufactures,  tanneries,  lamidries,  printing 
and  bookbinding;  .hotels  'having  fifty  or  onore 
rooms;  employment  as  keeper,  guard,  nurse  or 
orderly  in  a  prison,  reformatory,  public  hospital  or 
asylum;  shipbuilding  and  repaii-,  and  the  use  of 
vessels  in  intrastate  commerce ;  work  in  mines, 
quarries,  tunnels,  subways,  shaft  sinking,  etc. ;  en- 
gineering work,  and  the  construction,  repair  and 
demolition  of  buildings  and  bridges;  lumbering, 
draying,  loading  and  unloading,  coal  la'ards,  ice 
harvesting,  freight  .and  passenger  elerators,  op- 
eratiug  hand  trucks,  etc.;  others  toy  election 

PE  RSOiNS  COM  P  EX  S  ATli  D—  Priva  te  employ- 
ment:  All  employees  in  industries  covered;  faitn 
laborers  and  domestic  servants  not  included.  Pub- 
lic emplo.vment  included. 

BUBDEN  OP  .PAYM'BNIT— .Entire  cost  rests  on 
employer. 

COMPENSATION  EOB  DEATH; 
(a)  $100   for   funeral   expenses. 
■       (b)  To  a  widow  or  dependfnt  vridower  alone, 
30  per  cent,   of  wages  of  deceased.    10  per 
cent,   additional   for  each  child  under  eigh- 
teen ;  deijiendent  orphans  under  eighteen  re- 
ceive 15  per  cent.   each,   and  dependent  pa- 
rents, brothers  or  sisters  receive  15  per  cent. 
each;    aggregate    payments    in    no    case    to 
exceed  66  2-3  per  cent. 
(c)   Payments   to    widow  or  widower   cease  on 
death,    or   rem^an-iage.    or   when   dependence 
of  widower  ceases,   with  two  years'  compen- 
sation on  remarriage;  payments  to  children 
brothers  and  sisters   cease  at  eighteen,   and 
to    parents    when    dei>endence    ceases.      In 
computing  the   above  benefits   no    wages   in 
excess  of  -$100  monthly  are  considered. 
COMPENSATION   FOR   DISABILITY : 

(a)  Medical  and  surgical  treatment  and  hos- 
pital services  for  sixty  days,  costs  toM)9  aip- 
proved  by  the  commiss.iou. 


(b)  For  total  disability,  66  2-3  per  cent,  ol 
wages  during  continuance. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  66  2-3  per  cent,  of 
wage  loss;  for  specified  peimanent  partial 
disabilities  (mutilations,  etc.),  66  2-3  per 
cent,  of  wages  for  fixed  periods;  separate 
provifiion  for  disfigurements.  The  fore- 
going payments  may  not  be  less  than  $5 
nor  more  than  $15  i>er  week,  except  for  cer- 
tain maimings  the  maximum  may  -be  $20, 

Payments  begin  on  the  fifteenth  cUiy,  but 

if    the    diaabiliity    continues   for   more    than 

forty-nine     days     co.mpensation     is     allowed 

from  the  beginning. 

BBVISION    OF    BENEFITS— Awards   may   be 

reviewed  at  any   time,    and  ended  or  increased  or 

decreased  within  the  limits  fixed, 

INSUiRAjNOE — Employer  must  give  proof  of 
financial  ability  to  make  payments  (deposit  of 
securities  may  be  required),  or  must  insure  iu 
State  fund  or  mutual  or  stock  company. 

SECURITY  OP  PAVMFjNTS — Insiuance  must 
be  made  to  inure  directly  to  tlie  benefit  of  claim, 
ants;  insolvency  of  employer  does  not  release  in- 
surance company.  Payments  ihave  same  preference 
as  unpaid   wages   for  labor. 

SETTLEMENT  OP  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
settled  by  the  State  Industrial  Commission,  with 
limited  appeals  to  courts. 

OHIO. 

DATE    OP  ENACTMENT— June   15,    1911:   ia 

effect  Jan.uary  .1,  1912;  amended  iwp.  '712,  o99, 
1913;  19'3.  1914;  508,  1915;  6.  1.57,  450.  528, 
1917.  , 

INJURIES  OOiMPENSATED— All  injuries  not 
self-inflicted  received  in  the  course  of  employment 
causing  disability  beyond  one  week,  or  death. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  industries  em- 
ploying five  or  more  persons  'regularly  in  the  same 
business;  also  establislwnenta  with  less  than  five 
workmen  if  the  employer  elects  to  pay  the  pre- 
miums provided  by  this  act. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED- Private  employ, 
ment:  AH  employees,  excluding  .persons  whose 
employment  is  but  casual  and  not  in  the  usual 
course  of  the  trade  or  business  of  the  employer, 
but  inchiding  aliens  and  minors  lawfully  eimployod. 
Public  employment :  Persons  in  the  semce  of  the 
State,  or  its  political  subdivisions,  excepting  the 
officials  of  the  State  or  mun.icipal  governments, 
and  policemen  and  firemen  in  cities  where  pen- 
sion funds  are  established  and  maintained  by 
municipal  authority. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— Entire  cost  rests 
upon  the  employer. 

COMPENSATION   FOR   DEATH: 

(a)  Burial   expenses  not  to  exceed   $150. 

(b)  To  persons  wholly  depeude.nt,  66%  per 
cent,  of  the  average  ■weekly  earaings  of  the 
deceased  workman  for  eigiht  years  after  the 
date  of  the  injury,  not  less  than  $2,000  nor 
more  than  $5,000. 

(c)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  pro- 
portionate  sum  to  continue  for  all  or  such 
portion  of  the  period  of  eight  years  aa  the 
lndusit.riaJ  Commission  may  determine  in 
each  case,  not  exceeding  a  maximiun  of 
$5,000. 

(d)  If  no  d-ependents.  medical  and  hospital 
services  not  'exceeding  $200  in  value,  land 
'burial  exijenses  as  above. 

COMPENSATION   FOR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical.  hoS'Pital.  etc.,  services,  not  to 
exceed:  $200,  but  more  may  be  allowed  in 
case  o5  actual  necessity. 

(b)  For  total  temiporary  disability,  a  weekly 
payment  of  66%  per  cent,  of  average  weekly 
wages,  during  disability,  'not  less  than  $5 
nor  more  than  $12  per  week,  but  not  for 
longef  tlian  six  years,  nor  exceeding  $3,750. 

(c)  For  total  permanent  disability,  a  weekly 
payment  as  above,  continuing  until  death, 

(d)  For  partial  disability,  66%  per  cent.  Of 
loss  of  earning  capacity  during  the  continu- 
ance thereof  but  not  exceeding  $12  per 
week  or  a  total  of  $3,750. 
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(e)  In  certain  specified   injuries    (mutilations, 

etc.),    compjnsation    of    66%    per    cent,    of 

wages    for    fixed     periods,    Tvith    the    same 

maxiinnm  ami  'minimum  limitations  as  noted 

aboie,   in  addition  to  pajments  diuing  tem- 

pora,Ty    total    disability.       In    all    cases,    if 

wages    are    less    than    prescribed    mininnmi, 

then  total  wages  are  ixiid  as  compensation; 

an  expected  increase  in  \YaEes  may  'be  given 

consideration. 

REVISION     OF     BENEFITS— .Tihe     Industrial 

Oomlnil3^■ion    may    from    time    to    time    make    sucli 

loodification   or    cha.ase    in   its    former   findings,  of 

faut  as  it  d-eems  necessary. 

INSURANCE — The  law  creates  a  State  insur- 
'iince  fimd.  under  control  of  an  Industrial  Coim- 
mi.ssiou,  in  which  employers  under  the  act  must 
insure,  or  give  proof  of  ability  to  jirovide  benefits 
equal  to  those  provided  'by  the  State  insiu-ance 
fund.  Non-insuiing  employers  may  be  aequired  to 
gii-e  security  or  bond  to  'gnarantee  the  payment  of 
benefits  falling  due. 

SECURITY  OiF  PAY'MEXTS — Insm-a«ce  la 
•under  State  control.  Claims  for  compensation 
under  this  law  liave  the  same  preference  against 
tlie  assets  of  the  employer  as  are  or  may  be 
allowed  by  law  on  judgments  rendered  for  claims 
for  taxes. 

S.ETTLEMBNT  OF  DISPUTES — The  commis- 
sion hears  and  detei'miines  all  cases  within  its 
jurisdiction,  limited  right  of  aiipeal  to  the  civil 
courts  being  reserved  to  the  claimant. 

OKLAHOMA. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMBXT^JIarch  22,  1915;  in 
effect  September  1.    1915. 

I.NJURIES  COMPENSATED— Personal  injuries 
causing  disability  for  more  tluin  two  weete  arising 
out  of  and  in  course  of  employment  not  due  to 
the  wilful  intention  of  the  injm-^d  employee  to 
injure  himKelf  or  another,  intoxication,  or  wilful 
failure  to  use  statutory  safeguard.  Fatal  injuries 
not  covered. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED — "Hazardous"  (enu- 
merated list  and  general  clause),  in  which  more 
than  two  persons  are  employed,  including  work 
by  State  or  municipalities;  agiTculture,  stock  rais- 
ing, retail  stores,  and  interstate  railways  not  in- 
cluded. 

I^RSOINS  COMPENSATED — Private  employ- 
ments: I'ersons  engaged  in  manual  or  mechanical 
work  or  labor  in  industries  covered.  Public  em- 
pioymnit:  Workmen  employed  for  -wages  in  any 
hazardous  'work  within  meaning  of  this  act. 

iBUK1)?:N  of  PAYMEiNT- All  on  employer. 

COMPEiNSATION  STOW  DEATH— Fatal  in- 
juries not  covered. 

COMPFjNSATION  for  DISABILITY: 

(a)  Necessary  medical,  singical,  or  other  ti'eat- 
mcnt  for  first  fifteen  days. 

(b)  For  temporary  total  disability,  50  per 
cent,  of  average  weekly  wages  for  not  more 
than  300  weeks. 

■(c)  For  permanent  total  disability,  oO  per 
cent,  of  average  weekly  wages  for  not  more 
than  500  woel;s. 
(d)  For  pei-manent  partial  disability,  50  per 
cent,  of  wage  loss  for  not  more  than  oOO 
weeks;  for  siiecified  injmies.  50  per  cent,  of 
■weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods  in  lieu  of 
other  compensation.  « 

^Payments   may   not   exceed   $10    per  week 
nor  be  less  than  .f6  unless   wages  were  less 
than    $6,    when    full    'wages    will    be    paid. 
Periodical    payments   may   be   commuted    to 
lump    sums,    and    aliens    who    are   non-resi- 
dents may  have  payments  commuted  to  lump 
sums  equal  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  tlie 
present  worth. 
REVISION    OF    BENEFITS— Awards    may    be 
reviewed  at  any  time  on  application  of  any  party 
in  interest. 

INSURANCE— Insurance,  the  maintenance  of  a 
benefit  fund,  or  proof  of  ability  to  make  com- 
pensation paymenta  is  rcqiiircd. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS — Insurance  com- 
panies or  fund  systems  must  be  apiiroved  by  the 
commission.       Claims    cannot    be    assigned,    and 


payments   are    exenupt    fro. 
Deposits  with  tlie  commissi!, 
may.  be  required  of  employers 

SIlTTLEMENT  of  DISPU'l. 
be  settled  by  the   Industrial  Commi. 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

OREGON. 

DATE  OF   ENACTMENT— February  23.   . 
in  ©ffeot  .lune  30.   ]!)14   (deferred  bv  referendui^. 
amended,   chapter  271.  1915;  2SS.   1S17. 

UNJURIES  COMPENS.VTED- Injuries  by  ac- 
cidents arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment,  except  those  brought  about  intention- 
ally. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— AH  hazardous  oc- 
cupations, including  factories,  mills  and  work- 
shops employing  machinery;  mines,  quarries, 
wharves  and  docks,  dredges,  engineering  works; 
building  trades;  telegi'aph,  telephone,  electric  light 
and  po^.ver  plants  or  lines,  steamboats,  tugs^and 
ferries;  all  in  absence  of  contrary  election.  Other 
employei-s  may  accept  the  law  by  affirmative 
election. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: .^ny  worloman  eimployed  as  above  in  ab- 
sence of  contrary  election.  Non-resident  alien 
beneficiaries  other  than  i)arent,  spouse  or  child 
ai'e  not  included  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
treaty.  Public  employment:  The  State  and  its 
ijiuuicipalities,  inigation  distiicts.  etc.,  may  elect, 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— The  employer  de- 
ducts one  cent  fa-o^m  employee's  dailj'  earningB. 
and  himself  con'tribultes  this  sum  and  la  percentaTC 
of  Ibis  monthly  payj'oll.  fixed  according  to  in- 
dustiT.     The  State  gives  ■a  subsidy. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)   Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  $100. 
(bi  To   widow   or   invalid  widower,    a   monthly 
payment   of   $30,    and   to   each   chUd   under 
sixteen    (daughters   eighteen),    $6  a    month; 
the   total   monthly  not   to  exceed  $50. 

(c)  To  onihans  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
(daughters  eighteen),  a  monthly  payment  of 
.$15  'each ;   the  total  not  to  exceed  $50. 

(d)  To  other  deiiendeuts,   there  being  none  of 
the  foregoing,    a  monthly   payment   to   each 
of  50  per   cent,   of  the  average  support   re-  ■ 
ceivcd  during  the  preceding  year,  but  not  to 
exceed  $30  a  month   in  all. 

(e)  To  pare'its  of  an  unmarried  minor,  a 
monthly  payment  of  $25,  until  such  time  as 
•he  would  have  been  21.  after  which  time 
coniijensation  shall  be  paid  according  to  (d) 
above.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  con- 
tinue until  death  or  remarriage.  On  rema^r- 
riage  of  \vidow  she  receives  a  lump  sum  of 
$3C'0.  Payments  to  a  male  child  cease  at 
sixteen  and  to  a  female  at  eighteen,  unless 
the  child  is  an  invalid). 

COMPENSATION   FOB  DISABILITY: 

(a)  Transportation,  medical,  surgical  and  hos- 
ipital  expeiises  mot  exceeding  $250  in  value. 

(b)  For  permanent  total  disability,  monthly 
pannents  as  follows:  (1)  If  immarried  at 
the  time  of  the  injury.  $30;  (2)  if  with  wife 
or  invalid  husband,  but  no  child  under  six- 
teen years,  $35;  if  the  husband  is  not  ■an 
invalid,  the  sum  is  '$30;  (3)  if  manned  or  a 
widow  or  widower  with  a  child  or  children 
under  sixteen  years  $6  additional  to  the 
provision  under  (2)  above,  for  each  child 
imtil  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  total  monthly 
payments  not  to  exceed  $50. 

<c)  For  temporary  total  disability,  the  above 
payments  ap|)ly  during  dlsabilitv,  increased 
50  per  cent,  for  first  six  months,  but  in  no 
case    to   exceed   60   per   cent,    of    montluy 

(d)  For '  partial  temporary  disability,  a  pro- 
portionate amount,  corresponding  to  loss  of 
earning  .power  for  mot  .exceeding  two  years. 

(e)  For  certain  .siiecified  injuries  (mutilations, 
etc  )  monthlv  payment  of  $25  per  month 
payaible  for  fixed  periods,  less  any  time  for 
whicli  compensation  was  paid  for  total  dis- 
ability. 
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-1  at  the  option  of  tlie  injured 
lOvided   in   some   cases.      Partial 
,  i.iaymients  to  any  beneficiary   may 
.itituted  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
.ou. 
.iON   OP  BENEFITS— The  rate  of  com- 
,u  may  be  readjusted  either  upon  the  appli- 
-  of  tlie  beneficiai-y  or  by  the  State  Industrial 
.jdent  Commission  upon  its  own  initiative. 
INSUKAA'CE — Insurance     is     effected     through 
the  State  Industrial  Accident  Fund,   under  super- 
vision   of   the   State    Industrial   Accident    Commis- 
sion. 

SKCURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— Insurance  undei- 
State   fontrol. 

SETTLiEMEiNT  OF  DISPUTES— Any  decision 
of  the  commission  is  subject  to  review  by  the 
Circuit  Couit,  and  appeals  lie  fromi  the  Circuit 
Court  as  in  other  civil  cases. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT- June  2,  1915;  in 
effect  January  1.  1916. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Personal  injury 
by  accident  in  the  course  of  employment,  causing 
disability  for  more  than  fourteen  days  or  death 
within  30O  weeks,  not  intentionally  self-inflicted 
or  due  to  the  intentional  act  of  a  third  person  for 
reasons  not  connected  with  the  employment. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All,  unless  emijloyer 
maizes  election  to  the  contrary.  A  supplemental 
act  (No  359.  acts  of  IQlT)  requires  aU  contracts 
■with  the  State  or  any  municipality  to  contain  a 
provision  that  the  cos^tractor  shall  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Comijensation  Law.  (Agricultural 
and  domestic  emi)loyee3  are  excluded  by  a  separate 
act.) 

PERSON'S  COMPENSATED— Private  em,ploy- 
mtnt:  All  persons  rendering  sen-ice  to  another  for 
a  valuable  consideration,  casual  employees  and 
those  working  on  material  given  out  to  be  made 
up.  repaired,  etc..  on  premises  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  employer  excepted.  Public  employ- 
ment:    All   employees. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYlMEiNT— All  oa  employer-, 

COMPENSATION   FOR   DE.\T&.' 

(a)  $100  funeral  expenses. 

(b)  40  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages  to  widow  or 
dependent  widower,  5  per  cent,  additional 
for  each  child,  total  not  to  exceed  60  per 
cent. ;  if  no  parent,  2.5  per  cent,  if  one  or 
two  children,  10  per  cent,  additional  for 
each  child  in  excess  of  two,  total  not  to 
exceed  60  per  cent. ;  if  no  consort  or  child 
under  sixteen,  but  dependent  parent,  broth- 
ers, or  sisters,   15  to  25  per  cent,  of  wages. 

(c)  Payments  cease  on  death;  remarriage  of 
widow  or  widower,  cessation  of  dependence 
of  widower,  or  child,  ba-other,  or  sister  at- 
taining the  age  of  sixteen,  not  to  continue 
beyond  300  weeks,  unless  for  children  under 
sixteen,  when  15  per  cent,  will  be  paid  for 
one  and  10  per  cent,  additional  for  each 
additional  child,  total  not  to  exceed  50  per 
cent.  Basic  wages  are  not  less  than  $10 
nor  more  than  $20  weekly. 

COMI'E.NSATIO.N  FOR  DISABILITY: 

(a)  Reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital 
expenses  for  first  fourteen  days  after  dis- 
ability begins,  cost  not  to  exceed  $25,  un- 
less major  surgical  operation  is  necessary, 
when  $75  is  the  maximum. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  weekly 
wagi!5  for  500  weeks,  $5  minimum,  $10 
maximum,  total  not  to  exceed  $4,000;  if 
■wages  le.ss  than  $5,  full  wages  will  be  paid. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  50  per  cent,  of 
weekly  wage  loss.  $10  maximumi,  for  not 
over  300  weeks:  fixed  periods  for  specified 
injuries,  $3  minimum,  $10  maximum,  full 
wages  if  less  than  $5. 

Payments  may  be  commuted  to  lump  sum. 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITiS— Agreements  and 
awards  nKiy  be  reiviewed.  by  the  board  at  any  time 
for  proper  ca\ise. 

INSURANCE — Employers  must  insm-e  in  the 
State  fund,  a  stock  or  mutual  company,  or  give 
proof  of  financial  ability. 


SECURITY  OF  PAY.MENTS— Agreements  or 
claims  may  be  filed  with  a  prothonotary,  who 
enters  them  as  a  judgment,  and  if  approved  by 
the  board  they  become  a  lien  on  the  property  of 
the  employer.  A  separate  act  provides  for  direct 
payments  from  insurance  companies  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries, in  case  of  the  employer's  failure  to  maKe 
paym*nt  of  benefits. 

SETTLE.MENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
settled  by  a  workmen's  compensation  board,  with 
appeal  to  courts.  \ 

PORTO   RICO. 

DATE  OF  ENACT.MENT— April  13.  1916;  ia 
effect  July  1,  1916;  amended,  act  No.  9.  acts  of 
1917. 

INJURI'EiS  COMPEN,Si.\.TED— All  pereonal  in- 
juries by  accident  arising  out  of  vind  during  the 
:'our.sp  of  emi;)loyment  causins  death  or  di.«biUty 
excepting  injuries  due  to  wilful  intent  to  commit 
ci-ime.  intoxication  or  gToss  negligence,  or  wilful 
criminal  act  of  a  tHiird  person. 

INDUSTRIES  COVBR.DD— All  industries  cm- 
ploving  five  or  more  person.s  except  domestic 
service  and  agiicultural  -work  without  mechanically- 
driven  machinery,  and  common  carriers  by  rail- 
road. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Privrte  employ- 
ment: all  emplo.'iees  of  emiployers  not  rejecting 
the  provisions  of  t/he  aot^  clerical  employees  in 
offices  and  commercijal  astahlishmentg  where 
machinery  is  not  used  excepted;  a3so  excepting 
employees  w:liose  eaniiiigs  exceed  $1,200  per  year. 
Public    employment:     Not    mentioned. 

BURDEN    OF    PAY.MENT— .All    on    empl.iyer. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    DEATH: 

(a)  Burial  cxpen.ses  not  cicteding  $40. 

(b)  .^ny  balance  of  the  sum.s  /the  deceaied 
workman  would  have  received  if  ihe  injur- 
ies had   not    proved   fatal. 

Benefits   m-a.v    he   .iponitionnd   nmoiig   the 
dependent   legal    heirs    by    the    Worlonan's 
Relief  Commission. 
COMPENSATION   FOR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  Necessary  medical  attendance  and  such, 
medicines  and  ne-ces.'^ary  fo'Od  as  the  T^'ri]'. 
man's  Relief  Commission  may  prescribe; 
but  food  supplies  granted  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  compensation  awarded. 

(b)  For     temporary     disability,     an     amount 
equal  to  'three-foui-ths  of  the  weekly  wages 
not  less  than  $3  nor  more  than  $7.  foa-  not 
more   than    104   wefiks. 

(c)  For  peimanent  total  disability,  the  sum  of 
$1,500  and  an  amount  equal  to  thire&- 
foiuths  of  the  weekl.v  wages,  not  less  tliiui 
$3  nor  more  than  $7.  for  a  maximum  of 
20S   weeks. 

(d)  For  permanent  partial  disability  payment 
is  to  be  made  in  proportionate  amounts  un- 
der the  provisions  of  (c),  foUoiving  pay- 
ments under  (to)  for  any  period  of  tem- 
porary total  disability, 

Tlie  time  and  manner  of  payments  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  Warkma.Q'6  .li«lief 
Commission. 

REVISION   OF  BEINT5.FITS— Awards   m?v  be  . 
modified  at  any  time  during  tlie  period  for  .-wliicli 
tliev   were   originally   made. 

LNSUR.iiS'OE — lAll  payments  a.i-e  made  from 
the  Workman's  Relief  Trust  Fund  establis'hed  by 
tHie  act.  to  which  aW  employers  covered  by  the 
act    contribute. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS -Fund  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Treasurer  of  tho  Island.  Rights 
not  assignable  nor  subiect  to   3ttaohim;nt. 

SETTLEIMENT  OP  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
settled  by  tihe  Woa-kman's  Relief  Oominissijn. 
■with  limited  appeals  to  the  conrta. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

DATE  OF  EN. VCTMENT— April  29,  1912;  in 
effect  'October  1,  1912;  amended,  chapters  937, 
1913:  1268.  1915:  1534.  1917. 

INJURIES  CO.MPENSATED— Personal  injuries 
by  accidents  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
employment   causing    incapacity    for    earning    full 
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^vages  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  weelis,  or 
death,  except  where  the  injury  resulted  from  the 
wilful  intention  of  the  injured  person  to  injure 
himself  or  another,   or  from  intoxication. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  industries  ex- 
cept domestic  seivice  and  agriculture  il  the  em- 
ployer elects.  Defc'uces  in  suits  for  dama,ges  aire 
not  ahrogated  unless  more  than  five  persons  are 
employed. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: All  employees  in  establishments  covered  by 
this  act  in  absence  of  contrary  election,  casual  em- 
iilovets  and  those  earning  above  §1,800  a  year  ex- 
cented.  Public  emplujment:  Employees  of  the 
vState  and  such  classes  of  employees  of  cities  and 
tomis  electing  to  accept  the  act  as  are  designated 
in  the  act  of  acceptance,  but  not  including  mem- 
bers of  regularly  organized  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— Entire  cost  rests 
upon  the  employer. 

COJEP'ENSATIO'N  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  To  persons  'Wholly  dependent,  a  weeldy 
payment  equal  to  one-half  the  avei'age  week- 
ly earnings  of  the  deceased  employee,  but 
not  less  tli-an  $4  nor  more  than  §10  per 
•week,  for  a  period  of  300  weeks. 

(h)  If  only  partial  deiiendcnta  survive,  a  sum 
pi'oportionate  to  the  amount  ivliich  the  an- 
nual contributions  bore  to  the  annual  earn- 
ings of  the  deceased,  for  not  exceeding  300 
weeks. 

(c)  If  110  dependents,  the  expense  of  the  last 
sickness  and  burial  of  the  deceased  em- 
ployee, not  exceeding  $200.  Payments  to 
children  cease  on  their  reaching  the  age  of 
eigliteen  years  unless  they  are  physically  or 
mentally  incapacitated. 
CO;MPE'XSATION  FOR  DISABILITY: 

(a)  The  necessary  medical  and  suagical  care 
and  hospital  services  for  the  first  two  weeks 
after   the   injury. 

(b)  For  total  incapacity,  a  weekly  payment 
equal  to  one-half  the  wages,  but  not  les.s 
than  $4  nor  more  than  ,$10  per  week,  dur- 
ing such  incapacity,  but  not  for  a  longer 
period  than  500  weeks. 

(c)  For  partial  incaijacity.  a  weekly  .payment 
equal  to  one-half  the  loss  of  earning  .power, 
but  not  exceeding  .$10  ijer  'iveek,  during  such 
incapacity,  and  not  for  a  longer  period  than 
300  weete. 

(d)  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations, 
etc.).  in  addition  to  the  above,  one-half  the 
wages,  weekly  iiayments  to  be  not  less  than 
$4  nor  more  than  $10  per  week,  for  fixed 
periods.  ■ 

Payments  begin  on  the  fifteenth  day.  hut 
if  the  incapacity  exteaids  beyond  four  weeks 
they  begin  with  the  date  of  tlie  injury. 

"Lump    sum    payments    may    be   substituted 
by  order  of  the   Superior  Court  after   com- 
pensation has  been  paid  for  six  months  for 
either  death  or  injury. 
REVISION  OF  BENEFiTS — .^mounts  nayaWe 
may   be   reviewed    and   modified  hy   the    Supenor 
Court  at  any  time  within  two  years,  if  the  time  for 
payments  has  not  'expired, 

INSURAiXCE — ^The  employer  must  insure,  give 
proof  of  financial  ability  to  make  direct  payments, 
or  furnish  security  or  bond.  If  employees  .?n-u- 
trihut*  to  any  approved  ?cheme  or  insurance  plan, 
proiiortinnate   adder!   bcn"fi^s   mu<:t  h"'   nvovided. 

ISEOURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— Insureid  ara 
directly  liable  to  claimants;  beneficiaries  ih.ive  a 
first  lien  on  any  inm  due  from  insurers  to  the 
employer  on  any   iiolioy. 

'SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
settled  by  the  Superior  Court  on  a  petition  in  the 
nature  of  a  petition  in  equity,  filed  by  any  party 
in.  interest.  Appeals  may  be  can-ied  to  the  Su- 
pi-eme  Cnui't  by  any   aggrieved   person. 

*  The   New   Ymrk    ea.se   of   Southern   Piacific 
whicih  the  TJnited  .States  SnpTenne  Oouit  on  May  21 
acts  dn  not  aiiiplv  to  employees  in  longshoirie  work 
wtien  this  law  was  enacted. 


SOUTH    L 

The  new  Compensation  La 
1917.     An  elective  conipensat. 
for  all  public  and  private  emi)lo.\. 
farm  aud  casual  laborers,  or  those  i 
course  of  the  employer's  .business,  are 
Well   as  employees   in   interatate  and  lo. 
merce  if  provided  for  under  the  laws  of  t. 
States.*    The  act  is  administered  by  the  So 
kota  Industrial  Conunissioiier.  which  office  shi, 
the  present  be  filled  by  the  Commissioner  of  lurn. 
gration.     Tlie   Industrial   Commissioner  is  also   in- 
structed to  maintain  a  free  e.mployment  exchange. 
Disputes  are  to  'be  settled  by  an  arbitration   com. 
mittee    composed    of   the    Industrial   Commissioner 
and  one  representative  of  each  side.     From  its  de- 
cision   there   is   no    appeal    on    questions    oi   fact. 
Insurance  in   a   mutual,    stock  or   xeciprocai  com- 
pany  is   required,    unless   an   employer    can   satisty 
■the  Insurance  Department  of  his  financial  ability 
to   pay   compensation,    in   which  case  security  may 
be  required.     The  act  gives  compe«isation  for  ''per- 
sonal   injury   or   death   by   accident   arising    out   of 
and   m   the   course   of   employment."    but   not   for 
diseases   not   resulting   from   the   injury   or   for   in- 
juries  due  to    wilful   misconduct,    includiiig   inten- 
tioiially    self-inflicted    injuries,     intoxication,    and 
wilful  failure  to  use  a  safety  appliance  or  perPorm 
a  duty   required    by   statute.     There   is  a   waiting 
period    of  fourteen    days    unless   the   disability    ex- 
tends beyond  eight   weeks,    in  which   case  compen- 
sation is   paid   fiom   the  date   of  injury.     Medical 
care  must  be  inovided  up  to  $100  for  four  weeks. 
Total   disability   compensation   is   50'  per  cent,   of 
earnings    up    to    a    maximum    of   $3,000.    or   four 
times    average    a'uuual    earnings.      In   death   cases 
compensation  is  practically  the  same,  but  if  there 
are  no  dependents  it   is  limited  to  $150  for  burial 
expenses.      Formation   of  mutual   workmen's   com- 
pensation   insurance    comi)anies    is    provided    for. 
Tlie  reseives  to  be  maiintained  by  companies  writ- 
ing   workmen's    compensation    insurance    are    pre- 
scribed.    The  provisions  to  be  contained  in   work- 
men's   coonpensation    insurance    iiolicies.    such    as 
that    iiolicies    shall    cover    the    employer's    eoitire 
liability  and  that  the  insurance   comjiany  shall  be 
directly  liable  to  the  injured  party,  are  stiinilated. 

TEXAS. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT- April  16,  1013:  in 
effect  September  1,  1913;  amended,  chapter  103. 
acts  of  1917 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Personal  injui? 
sustained  in  the  course  of  employm^'nt  causing  in- 
capacity to  earn  full  ^vages  for  at  loa?t  one  week, 
or  death,  not  due  to  the  act  of  God,  unless  the 
emi>lojanent  is  especially  exposing,  nor  to  the  in- 
tentional act  of  a  third  person  committed  for  per- 
sonal reasons  not  connected  with  the  employment, 
nor  to  the  injured  man's  wilful  intent  to  isijure 
(liimself  or  anotlier.  nor  received  while  intoxicated. 
INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  except  domestic 
and  farm  labor,  railways  operated  as  common  car- 
riers, and  vessels  in  interstate  or  foreign  coro- 
merce.  in  ^\'hic!i  three  or  more  persons  are  em- 
ployed, if  the  employer  elects;  also  establishments 
in  which  not  more  than  five  persons  are  employed. 
Applies  to  other  industries  if  the  employer  sub- 
scribes to  the  State  insurance  fund. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: AU  employees  in  industries  included,  ex- 
cei5t  those  not  In  the  usual  course  of  the  em- 
ployer's trade  or  business.  Public  employment: 
'No  provision. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— The  entire  costresta 
itDou  the  employer.  ^„.„„ 

"COMPENS.VTION  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  To  the  legal  beneficiary  of  the  d'eceasea 
employe:'  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  €0  per 
cent  of 'his  wages,  'not  less  than  $5  inor 
more  than  $15  for  a  period  of  36.0  weeks, 
distributed  according  to  law  governing  prop- 
erty distribution. 

Company  vs.    Jensen,    244   U.    S.    205   (1917)     ia 

19117    diecided  that  St'ate  workmen  s  compensation 

or  in  'interstete  or  foreign  couwnetrce.  was  pending 
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.s   or   creditors   are    left, 

the    last   sickness    and    ig 

iCral    benefit   not   to    exceed 

j'^  FOR  DISABILITY: 

.    and    hospital    care    for   the    first 
jeks  and  hospital  care  for  two  weeks 
tional   if  necessary. 

or  total  incapacity,  a  compensation  equal 
jO  60  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wages 
of  the  injured  person,  but  not  less  than  $5 
nor  more  tbau  ,?15  per  week  during  sucn 
disability,  but  not  exceeding  a  period  O'f  401 

(c)  For'  partial  incapacity,  a  compensation 
equal  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  loss  of  earning 
powei'  during  such  disability,  in  no  case  to 
e.xceed  515  per  week,  but  not  exceeding  300 
weeks,  or  for  both  partial  and  total  disabil- 
it.y.  401  weeks. 

(d)  For  cei-tain  specified  injuries  (mutilations, 
etc.)  an  additional  compensation  equal  to 
60  pel-  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
the  injitred  person  for  fixed  period.s,  not 
less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $15  per  -week, 
iu  lieu  of  all  other  compensation. 

A  lump  sum  ijaym'rnt  may  be  substituted 
for  weekly  payments  in  cases  of  death  or 
total  permanent  disability,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the    Industrial  Accident  Board. 

KEVISION  OP  BENEFITS — The  Industrial 
Accident  Board  may  review  an  award  at  any  time, 
either  on  its  own  motion  or  on  appUcatiou  of  an 
interested  party. 

INSURAXCE — Employers  come  under  the  law 
only  by  taking  ins^wance,  ^Thich  may  be  effected 
throiigli  the  'Texas  .Employers'  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, or  in  any  comipany  admitted  to  do  busine.ss 
in    tli«»    Stntp  _ 

SECURITY  OP  PAYMENTS — Compensation  is 
pawible  directly  by  the  Insurance  .Association.  All 
benefits  are "  unassignable,  and  are  exempt  from 
ganiisliment.  attachment,  etc. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES — Disputes  are 
referable  to  the  Indu.strial  Accident  Board,  whose, 
decisions  are  subject  to  a.ppeal  to  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

UTAH. 

Part  of  the  new  act  took  effect  March  15,  1917, 
creating  aji  Industrial  Commission,  the  rest  on 
July  1,  1917.  The  act  applies  to  public  em- 
ployers and  private  employers  of  four  or  more, 
others  being  permitted  to  come  under  the  act  by 
agreement.  Employees  hired  outside  tJhe  State  are 
entitled  to  compensation  if  entitled  to  com\)eusa- 
tion  in  the  State  where  hired.  ..Uieos  are  in- 
cluded, but  agricultural,  domestic  and  casual 
laborers,  officiails  who  are  elected  or  whose  salai-y 
exceeds  .$2,400,  and  employees  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  are  excluded.  An  Industrial 
Commission  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  at  $4,000  and  exi^enses.  is  created.  T/ne 
commission  is  not  only  to  administer  the  compensa- 
tion act  and  State  insurance  fund,  but  to  administer 
factory  and  mine  legislation,  promote  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  establish  free  and  supervise  pri- 
vate emplo>Tnent  agencies,  publish  statistical  re- 
ports, and  provide  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  em- 
ployees. With  the  exception  of  municipal  bodies, 
employers  must  insure  or  be  liable  to  respond  in 
damagea  for  injuries  resulting  in  incapacity.  For 
injuries  resulting  in  death  the  dependents  may 
elect  to  sue,  in  whieh  case  they  must  prove 
megligence  on  the  employer's  part  or  accept  com- 
pensation. The  State  must  insure  in  the  State 
fund;  otlher  public  bodies  may  choose  (between 
State  and  self-insurance.  To  the  latter  case  ac- 
ceptable security,  indemnity  or  bond  may  be  re- 
quired. Private  employers  may  insure  in  either 
of  the  former  ways  or  with  a  stock  or  mutual  ioi- 
Burance  company.  Comiiensation  is  given  for  per- 
sonal injuries  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in 
the  .course  of  employment,  including  injuries  oc- 
CTirrinff  outside  the  State  and  injuries  caused  by 
the  wilful  act  of  a  tlhird  person  directed  against  an 
eanployet  because  of  his  emiiloyment.     Diseases  aot 


resulting  from  the  injury,  and  injuries  purposely 
self-inflicted,  are  excluded.  Waiting  period  is  ten 
days.  MedicaJ  care  up  to  $200'  must  be  provided; 
but  employers  and  workmen  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts to  provide  medical  •services,  provided  no 
profit  shall  be  made  from  assessments  collected 
from  employees.  For  total  disability  compensation 
for  five  years  is  55  per  cent,  of  average  weekly 
wages,  and  40  per  cent,  thereafter  In  fatal  cases 
$1nO  is  provided  for  buriaJ.  and.  if  there  are  no 
depeSdents,  employers  not  insured  in  the  State 
fund  must  pay  $750  into  the  fund.  Dependents 
are  paid  55  per  cent,  of  wages  for  a  maximum 
period  of  six  years  from  date  of  injury. 

VERMONT. 

DATE  OF  EiXACTMTEXT— April  1,  1915:  in 
effect  .July  1.  1915;  amended.  Acts  Nos.  171,  173, 
174.  175.   acts  of  1917. 

IN.TUK.IES  COMPENSATED— Personal  injury 
causing  disability  for  more  than  seven  days  (four- 
teen days  until  July  1.  19lS).  or  death  within  two 
years,  ari.sing  out  of  and  in  course  of  employmesit, 
not  due  to  the  employee's  wilfu!  intention  to  in- 
jure himself  or  another,  his  intoxication,  ot  failure 
to  use  a  safety  appliance. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  industrial  es- 
tablisliments  in  which  more  than  ten  persons  ar» 
employed,  and  commerce  as  far  as  permissible 
inider  Federal  laws,  domestic  and  casual  labor  ex- 
cepted,, unless  election  to  the  contrary  is  made. 
Public  service  mider  municipalities  which  elect 
compensation  svstem. 

PERSONIS  COMPBNISATED— Private  employ- 
ment: .All  under  contract  with  or  in  service  of 
au-  emplov._r,  domestic  and  casual  employees  and 
those  receiving  more  than  $2,000  excepted.  Public 
employees:  All  except  those  elected  by  popular 
vote  or  receiving  in  excess  of  $2,000  annually. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT--A1!  on  employer. 

COMVEXS.-VTION  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  $100'  for  funeral  expenses  if  death  occurs 
within  two  years. 

(b)  .13  1-3  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages  to  de- 
pendent iridow  or  widower,  40  per  cent,  if 
there  be  one  or  two  children,  and  45  per 
cent,  if  more  thaP  tiv» ;  if  no  parent ;  25 
per  cent,  to  one  or  two  children.  10  per 
cent,  additional  for  each  child  in  excess 
of  two,  total  not  to  exceetl  40  per  cent. ;  if 
no  consort  or  child  imder  eighteen,  and 
dependent  parent,  grandparent,  or  grand- 
child, 15  to  25  per  cent,  of  wages. 

(c)  Payments  to  widow  cease  on  death  or  re- 
marriage; to  widower  on  remarriage  or  ces- 
sation of  dependency:  to  children  on  reach- 
ing age  of  eighteen  imless  incapable  of  self- 
support,  in  no  case  to  exceed  260  weeks  or 
$3,500  in  amoiuit;  payments  to  other  classes 
of  beneficiaries  end  in  208  weeks  at  most, 
Basic  -wages  ai'e  not  less  than  $5  weekly. 

C0^^I1ENSATI0N  FOR  DISABILTITT: 

(a)  Me<lical  and  hospital  .services  for  first 
foiu'teen  days,  not  to  exceed  $100. 

(b)  For  total  disability  50  per  cent,  oif  weekly 
wages  for  not  more  than  260  weeks,  $3 
minimum.  $12.50  maximum,  total  not  to 
excee<l  $4,000.  If  waiges  are  less  than  $3, 
fnU  wages  will  be  paid. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  wage 
decrease,  maximum  $10,  for  not  more  than 
260  weeks. 

(d)  For  certain  specified  injuries,  50  per  cent, 
of  weekly  wages,  but  not  more  than  $10, 
for  designated  periods  ranging  from  four  to 
170  weeks,  following  the  period  of  total 
disability. 

Payments  may  be  commuted  to  one  of 
more  lump  sums  in  any  case. 

REVISIOiN  OF  BENEFITS— Awards  may  he 
reviewed  on  application  at  any  time,  but  not 
oftener  than   once  in  six  months. 

IN'SURA.NCE — Required  unless  deposit  of  .se- 
curity is  made,  or  satisfactory  proof  of  financial 
responsibility. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS — Employees  may 
have  direct  recourse  to  insuring  company;  in- 
solvency of  employer  does  not  release  insurer; 
compensation  rights  are  preferred  claims. 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
aeteiTninecl  by  a  Commissioner  of  Industries,  -witlb 
appeal  to  coiu-ta. 

WASHINGTON. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT-^Maich  14.  1911;  in 
effect  October  i,  lUll;  amended,  chapters  138 
1013;  188.  1915;  28,   120,   1917. 

1NJUK1E3  COMPENSATED— Injuries  causinu' 
disability  for  more  than  eight  days,  or  death, 
whether  received  upon  the  premises  or  at  the 
plant  or  in  the  course  of  employment  while  awa,Y 
Irom  the  establishment,  except  injiuies  brought 
about  intentionally. 

INDUSTKIES  COVER'ED— All  extra-hazardous 
employment,  including  mills,  factories  and  work- 
shops where  machinery  is  used;  blast  furnaces, 
mines,  quarries  and  wharves;  engineering  uork- 
logging,  lumbering  and  shipbuilding;  building 
trades;  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light  or 
)i0«er  plants  or  lines;  steamboats,  tugs  and  ferries; 
State,  county  and  municipal  undertakings  involv- 
ing exti-a  hazardous  work  in  which  persons  are 
employed  for  wages.  Raiilroads  doing  interstate 
business  are  exclude<:l. 

PERSONS  CO'MPEN'SATED^PriTate  employ- 
m^cnt:  All  employees  in  industries  covered  by  the 
act;  any  working  employer  or  salaried  employee  on 
the  payroll  at  a  rate  not  greater  than  the  average 
named  in  such  payroll.  Public  employment:  All 
em-ployees  in  industries  covered  by  the   act 

BURDEN  OP  PAYMENT— The  entire '  burden 
rests  upon  the  employer,  exceiit  as  to  the  medical 
lund,  to  which  the  employer  contributes  one-half; 
or  an  ai>proved  relief  fmid  may  be  maintained  at 
the  joint  charge  of  employers  and  einployees. 

COMPENS.VniQiN   FOB  DE.\TH: 

(a)  Expenses  of  burial  not  exceeding  $75. 

(b)  'To  «idovv  or  invalid  widower,  a  monthly 
pa.vment  of  $20;  to  each  child  under  .six- 
teen, $5  per  month,  the  total  not  to  exceed 
$35. 

(c)  If  no  parent  survives,  a  monthly  payment 
of  $10  to  each  child  under  sixteerf  years  of 
age,   the  total  not  to  exceed  $35. 

(d)  To  other  de])rtidents,  if  none  of  the  above 
survive,  a  monthly  payment  to  each  equal 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  amount  pre- 
viously contributed  to  the  dependent,  the 
total  not  to  exceed  S20. 

(c)  To  the  -parent  or  parents  of  an  immarried 
minor  -a  monthly  payment  of  $20  until  the 
time  he  would  have  been  twenty-one.  In 
ca^e  of  dependence,  payments  to  parents  of 
minora  are  governed  by  (d).  Payments  to 
a  widow  or  widower  continue  until  death 
or  remarriage,  and  to  a  child  until  reaching 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  If  a  widow  re- 
marries she  receives  a  lump  sum  of  $240. 
COMPENS.\TIO'N    FOR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  Proper  and  necessai'y  medical  and  surgical 
services  and  hosjjital  care  during  the  iieriod 
of  disa.bility,  if  temporary;  if  permanent, 
until  awariis  are  made  on  the  hasis  of  the 
nature  of  the  disability. 

(b)  For  permanent  total  disability,  payments 
as  follows:  (1)  If  unmarried  at  time  of  the 
accident.  $20  per  month:  |2)  if  'with  a 
wife  or  invalid  husband,  hut  no  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  $25  a  month;  if  the 
husband  is  not  an  invalid.  $15  per  month; 
(3)  if  married,  or  a  widow  or  widower  with 
a  child  or  children  under  sixteen  years.  $5 
a  month  additional  for  each  child,  the  total 
mot  to  exceed  $35;  if  .so  helpless  tis  to  re- 
quire a  con.stant  attcndaiiit.  $20  jier  month 
in  addition  to  other  benefits. 

(c)  For    total   temporaiy    dLsability,    pajnnents 
■as  for  permanent  total  disability  during  dis-  ' 
ability,    increased   by   50  jier  cent,    for   first 
six  months,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  60  per 
cent,   of  monthly   wages. 

(d)  For  temporary  ixirtial  disability,  the  pay- 
ment as  for  total  disability  continues  in 
a>roiK)rtion  to  the  loss  of  earning  power.  j)to- 
vided  this  shall  exceed  5  per  cent.  i 

(e)  For   si)ecifie<l    permianent   partial    disabili- 


ties,    lump    siun.s 
$2,000;    others    to    . 
tionately;   if   the   injiu 
the  p<uent8  receive  an  n 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  aw, 
person.       Monthly    payments, 
verted   into   a  lump  sum   payn. 
$4,000,  in  case  of  death  or  perm-,, 
disability. 

-No    benefits  are  to  be  iiaid  for  ti- 
eigiht    days    unless    the    disability    com 
for  more  than   thirty  days 
REVISION    OF   BENEFITS— Revisnon   may   be 
had    upon   application   of   the   beneficiary   or   upon 
tlie   motion   of  the   department. 

IN.S'UiR.^NCE — Insurance  is  required  iu  a  State 
accident  fund. 

SECURITY  OP  PAY.MENTS— Accident  fund 
under   State  control. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— By  Industj-ial 
Insurance  Department,  whose  decisions  are  subjoct 
to  review  by  the  Superior  Court,  from  which 
appeal  lies  as  in  other  civil  cases. 

WEST    VIRGINIA. 

D.i'TE  OF  EX.\CTME.\T— February  22  1913; 
in  effect  October  1.  1913;  amended  February  20 
and  May  21,  1915. 

.  I-NJURIES  CO.MPENSATED— All  personal  in- 
juries not  the  re.sult  of  wilful  misconduct  or  in- 
to.x.icatiou  of  the  injiued  employee,  or  self-in- 
flicted, causing  incapacity  for  more  than  one  week 
or  death. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  except  domestic 
or  agricultm-al  lahor.  if  the  employer  becomes  a 
srember  of  the  State  insurance  fund. 

PERSONS  COMPE.N.S.\TED— Private  employ- 
ment: All  employees  in  indusUies  covered,  in- 
cluding aliens,  except  persons  casually  employed, 
and  the  officers  of  corporations.  Public  employ- 
ment:    No  ])rovision. 

BURDEN  OV  PAYMENT— Employer,  90  per 
cent. :  employees,  10  p':r  cent. 

COMPEiNS.VTION  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  Reasonable  fimeral  expenses  not  to  exceed 
S75. 

(b)  To  the  wido'w  or  invalid  widower,  $20  per 
mionth  and  $5  per  month  additional  for  each 
child  under  the  ago  of  legal  employment, 
the  total  not  to  exceed  $35  per  month. 

(c)  To  orphan  child  or  children,  $10  each  per 
month  tmtil  the  age  of  fifteen,  total  not 
to  exceed  $30  per  montli. 

(d)  To  other  persons  wholly  den>endent,  if  no 
■widow,  invalid  widower,  or  child  under  the 
age  of  legal  employment  is  left,  50  per 
cent,  of  the  average  monthly  support  re- 
ceived from  the  deceased  during  the  pre- 
cecTing  year,  not  exceeding  $20  per  month, 
for  six  years.    • 

(e)  If  the  decea.sed  was  a  single  minor,  to  a 
dependent  parent.  50  per  cent,  of  the  earn- 
ings, not  to  exceed  $6  i)er  week,  imtil  the 
time  when  he  would  have  become  twenty- 
one. 

(f)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  com- 
pensation cominited  as  in  (d),  with  the  same 
maximum. 

Payments  to  a  wido'w  or  widower  cease 
on  remarriage,  and  to  children  ou  reaching 
the  age  of  fifteen  years.  If  widow  or  in- 
valid wido'.ver  remarry  within  two  years  of 
death  of  employee,  to  be  paid  20  per  cent, 
of  balance  of  ten  years'  benefits. 
COMPENSATION   FOR   DIS-XBILITY: 

(a)  Medical,  nur.se,  and  hospital  services,  not 
exceeding  $150  ($300  in  special  cases). 

(b)  For  temporary  paitial  disability,  dm'ing 
such  disability,  50  iter  cent,  of  loss  of  his 
earning  capacity,  not  more  than  $10  iier 
week  nor  exceeding  twenty-six  weeks,  ex- 
cept that  for  certain  luiunited  fractures, 
etc.,     the    period    may    be    fifty-two    wecKs. 

(c)  For  permanent  iiartial  disability.  50  per 
cent,  cf  wages  for  periods  varying  with 
degree  of  disability  (from  10  to  70  |ier 
cent.),  periods  ranging  from  thirty  to  210 
weeks;  from  70  to  So  per  cent,  disability, 
40  per  cent,  of  wages  for  life. 
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jtal    disability    (85    per 
J  per  cent,  of  the  average 
^ing  life. 
,ayments   may   be   substituted 
payments  in  case  of  either  in- 
-ch.     Payments  mider  (c)  and  (d), 
^um,   $S  maximum. 
.1    OF    BEXEFITS— A'n-ards   may    be 
.it   any  time. 
^iAiNCEi — Insxu'ance   is  effected   through   a 
iimd  uudC'r  tlie  control  of  the  coiruijeusation 
.iiissiouer.    or    employers    of    approved    ability 
.iiy  carry  own  risks,   giving  bond  for  performance 
of   requirements   not   less    than   those    of   the    law, 
without  contributions   from   their   employees. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMBNiTS— Payments  may 
be  made  only  to  beneficiaries,  and  are  exomijt 
from  claims,  of  creditors  or  attachment  or  execu- 
tion. 

■SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
settled  by  the  commsissioner :  limited  appeal  to 
the   Supreme   Court. 

WISCONSIN. 

D.\.TE  OP  ENACTMENT— May  3.  1911 :_  in 
effect  same  dato;  amended,  chai)ters  599,  707, 
772,  1913;  121,  ^41,  SIG,  3C9,  37S,  462,  1915; 
624,   637,   1917. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Personal  injury 
by  accident  causing  disability  of  at  least  one 
week,  or  death,  while  performing  sen'ice  growing 
out  of  and  incidental  to  the  employtnieut,  not 
intentionally  self-inflicted. 

INTJUiSTRIES  COVERED— All,  if  the  em- 
ployer elects;  election  presumed  W'Uere  there  are 
three  or  more  emploj-ees.  except  -as  to  agriculture 
and  raiU-oads.  Compulsory  as  to  State  and  its 
municipalities. 

PERSOiNS  COMPENSATED— 'Private  emploj- 
ment:  All  employees  except  those  not  emii)!oyed 
in  the  usual  trade,  business  or  occupation  cf  the 
employer,  including  aliens,  in  the  ahsence  of  con- 
trary election.  Public  employment:  All  employees 
of  the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions,  officials 

GXCGPtcd 

BURDEN  OP  PAYMENT— Entire  cost  rests 
upon   the  employer. 

COMPENSATION-    FOR    DEATH; 

(a.)  The  reasonable  exi^ense  of  burial,  not  ex- 
ceeding iJlOO. 

(b)  To  persons  -wiholly  dependent,  a  sHm 
equal  to  four  years'  earnings,  but  which 
■when  added  to  any  prior  compensation  for 
pei-manent  total  disability  shall  not  exceed 
six    years'    earnings. 

(c)  If  Only  ipartial  dependents  surrive,  a.  sum 
not  to  exceed  four  times  tlie  amount  pro- 
vided for  their  support  during  the  preceding 
year. 

All  payments  are  to  be  made  in  weekly 
instalments  equal  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
average  weekly  earnings.  Dependence  of 
children  ceases  at  eighteen,  unless  physically 
or  mentally  incai>acitated. 
OOMPEN'SATION    FOR    DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  treatment 
for  ninety  days,  amd  fo^-  such  additional 
time  as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Iiidus- 
trial  Commission,  lessen  the  period  of  com- 
pensation. Artificial  members  are  also  to 
be  supplied. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  65  per  cent,  of 
average  weeklj'  earnings  dui'ing  such  dis- 
ability. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  65  per  cent,  of 
lOH   of   eaniing    power. 

(d)  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations, 
etc.),  a  sum  equal  to  65  per  cent,  of 
average  weekly  earnings  for  fixed  periods, 
ranging  from  six  to  320  weeks,  -which  in- 
clude the  time  for  healing. 

(e)  For  serious  permanent  disfigurement,  a 
lump  sum  may  be  allowed,  not  exceeding 
S75(>.  Payments  (begin  with  the  eigihth  day, 
but  if  disability  continues  for  more  than 
twenty-eight  days,  benefits  are  payable  for 
the  first  seven  da.vs.  In  case  of  temporarj- 
or    partial    disability    the    aggi-egate    com- 


pensation for   a   single  injury  shall   not   ex- 
ceed   foui'    ye^irs'    earnings;    for    i>ermanent 
total    disabilities    payments    a.re    limited    to 
periods   of  from   nine   to   fifteen    years,    ac- 
cording  to    the    age   of   the    injured   person. 
Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  at 
any  time  after  six  months  from  the  date  of 
injun-. 
REViISIOX    OF    BENEFITS— The    com.nassion 
may   modify  or   change  its  order  or  a'ward    .vithin 
ten  days    if  a   mi.stake   is  discovered;   or   a   review 
by  the  court  may  be  had  on  api>eal  within  twenty 
days.      The    commission    may    call    for    a   medical 
examination  at  any  time  it  deems  necessary. 

INSURANCE — Insurance  in  approved  com- 
panies is  permitted,  but  the  liability  of  the  em- 
ployer  may    not    be    reduced. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— The  employer 
must  give  proof  of  financial  ability  or  insure 
risks.  Ctoims  for  compensation  are  given  tlie  same 
prcferen.ce  as  cUiim.s  for  labor,  aoid  are  non-assign- 
able and  exemjit  from  attaobmciit  or  execution. 
The  Indu.stria.I  Coininission  may  require  dejiosits, 
the  purchase  of  annuities,  or  the  giving  of  bond.s 
to  guarantee  tlie  ^iiayment  of  awards  which  extend 
over  a  period  of  six  months  or  more. 

SE'rrLE.MBNT  OF  DISI'UTJiS— Disputes  are 
settled  by  the  Industrial  Commiission,  subject  to 
a    limited   review   by   the   coui'ts. 

WYOMING. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— February  27.  1915: 
in  effect  April  1,  1915;  amended,  chapter  69,  acts 
of  1917. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Personal  injury 
causing  disability  for  more  than  ten  days  or  death, 
as  a  result  of  employment  and  not  due  to  the 
culpable  negligence  of  the  injured  employee  or  to 
the  wilful  act  of  a  third  person  due  to  reasons 
personal  to  such  employee  or  because  of  his 
eniplovment. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED  —  Extra  hazardous 
(enumerated  list),  in  which  three  or  more  workmen 
are  employed,  interstate  railroads  exceptr^d;  public 
employmients  and  use  of  exiilosives  and  v^'ork  ten 
01  more  feet  above  gi'ound  included,  without  ref- 
erence  to  number  of  employees. 

.PERSONS  COMPENS.\TED— Private  emplo.v- 
mcnt:  All  employees  in  industries  covered.  Pub- 
lic employment:  All  employees  in  classes  of  em- 
plo\Tment.s   designated. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— All  on  employer. 

CO.MPENSATION   FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  $50  for  funeral  expenses,  unless  other  ar- 
rangements  exi.st    und?r  agreement. 

(b)  LuiTip  sum  payments  of  $1,200'  to  widow 
or  invalid  widower,  and  additional  sum, 
equal  to  $60  per  year,  until  the  age  of  six- 
teen   is    reached    for    each    child    luider    the 

age  of  sixteen,  the  total  for  children  not  to 
exceed  mie  and  one-half  times  the  payments 
to  the  surviving  spouse.  If  tJhere  are  de- 
pendent parents  and  no  sjiouse  and  no  child 
under  sixteen,  a  sum  equal  to  50  per  cent, 
of  one  year's  contribution,  not  exceeding 
?500. 

Payments  to  non-resident  alien  bene- 
ficiaries are  limited  to  "S^^  per  cent,  of  the 
■above  amounts,  and  only  the  svidow  and 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  con- 
sidered . 
COMPENSATION    FOR    DISABILITY: 

la)  For  tot.al  permanent  disability,  lump  sum 
0(f  $1,400  if  single,  $1,600  if  wife  or  in- 
valid husband,  and  a  sum  equal  to  $60  per 
year  for  each  child  under  sixteen  until  age 
of  sixteen  is  reached,  the  total  for  children 
not  to  exceed  one  and  one-haJf  times  tlie 
sum  allowed  the  injured  workman.  If  dis- 
albility  is  temixirary.  $18  per  month  if 
single,  ,5;24  if  married,  and  .f5  monthly  for 
eacih  child  under  sixteen,  the  total  monthly 
payment  not  to  exceed  ,S35  and  the  aggre- 
gate not  to  exceed  the  amormt  payable 
if  the  disability  were  permanent, 
(b)  For  ■jiermanent  partial  disability,  fixed 
lumip  sums  for  specified  injuries,  otnera  in 
proportion. 


Compensation  Laws  of  the  Various  States—'^ 


No  pa^^DeDts  arc  made  for  the  first  ten 
days  unless  disability  continues  for  more 
than  thirty  days,  when  they  date  from  tlie 
injury. 

No    provision    is    niax;ie    for    medical  *  or 
surgical   aid;   all   payments  are   lump   sums, 
except   for   total    temporary   disability. 
RKVISION  OF  BENEFITS— No  provision. 
I'NSUH.43.'CE — Insurance     in     State     fund     re- 
quired. 

SECUKITY  OF  PAYMEiNTS— Insurance  under 
State  contiol;  payments  not  assignable  or  subject 
to  execution,   attachment,   etc. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
settled  by  the  district  courts  of  the  counties,  with 
ap])eal   to  the  Supreme   Court  of  the   State. 

UNITED  STATES. 

DATE  OP  ENACTM'ENT— Sept.  7.  lOlo;  in 
effect   same  daite. 

INJURIIES  COM'PENSAfTED— Personal  injnr- 
ie:-)  .sustained  while  in  the  performance  of  ;iuty. 
not  duo  to  intoxication,  ^vilful  misconduct  or  in- 
tention to  bi.ing  about  iujuvy.  canting  deailh  or 
dii^abilitv  for   maie  than   tteee   days. 

INDUSTRIES  OOVERIBD— All  civilian  em- 
ployments of  the  United  States  Government,  aud 
the'  Panama   Railroad. 

PERSONS  CO.MPENiSATED— lAll  civil  i  m- 
plo.xee.s  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Uie  Panama 
kaiJroad    Company. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— All  on  the  em- 
ployer. 

COIMPBNSATI0.N   FOB   DEATH: 

(a)  $100  buriial  expenses,  and  twnsportntiJ'n 
of  body  of  resideaits  of  the  United  Slates 
dying  auay  from  home,  if  relatives  desire  it. 

(b)  To  widow  or  dependent  widou^r  alone. 
35  per  cent,  of  the  uiouiihly  wages  of  de- 
ceased, with  10  per  cent.  addi»iijial  f.ir 
eacih  cliild.  tlie  total  not  to  exceed  Oti  2-3 
iper   cent. 

(c)  If  no  parent  survives.  25  per  cent,  to  one 
dh&<\.  viud  10  per  cent,  addiitioual  f);-  eu-h 
additional  child,  the  total  not  to  exceed 
CC  'J-3-  per  cent. 
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(d)  To    dependent    part 
■l>er  cent,    if   one.   40  Pe. 
deiK?ndent:  if  there  is  a  w, 
child    the    parents'    rights    a. 
and     the    total     awards    may 
66  2-3    per   cenit. 

(e)  Other    dependent    relntJii'es    receiv. 
fits    in     smaller    amoimts     subject 
claims  of  the  foregoing  relati\c;<. 

Payments  to  a  widow  or  dependent  Wj 
ower  terminate  on  t'heir  death  or  rcmar- 
liage:  to  a  child  on  raairiage.  rcaching  the 
age  of  IS',  or  if  over  IS  and  inoairable  of 
BC-lf-suiipoit,  on  becoming  capable  of  •s^'lf- 
support:  Piayments  to  other  bcneficiancs 
are  subject  to  tJlie  above  limitatioas.  but 
may  in  no  c^ise  coaitinue  beyond  8  years. 

All  payments  ,ire  sub.iect  to  a  maximum 
of  $66.67  per  month  and  to  a  minimum 
of  iu3.33.  unless  the  actiiaJ  earnings  are 
less  than  tlhat  amoimt.  wilien  the  cum- 
pensation  shall  eaual  the  eai-nings. 
COMPBNSiATION    FOiR    DISABILITY: 

(a)  Reasonable  medical,  surgical  and  ho.spit.nl 
services   and    supplies. 

(b)  For  total  ddsability.  66  2-3  per  cent,  of 
the  montlily  pay  during  the  continu.tnfe 
of  such   disability. 

(c)  For  partial  disability.  66  2-3  per  cent, 
of  the  difference  in  wage-earning  cMpat  ay 
due  to  .sucili   disability. 

Pavment.s  are  subject  to  the  same  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  amounts  as  in  case  of 
deatli. 

Payments  on  account  of  death  ci  rer- 
manent  disability  may  be  commuted  u,  a 
lumi)  sum.  _      _         .         , 

REVISION    OF    BENEFITS — Awards    may    be 
revie'wed  at  anj  time,  either  on  request  or  by  the 
commission   on   its   O'wn  motion. 
INSUR-VNOE-^No  provision. 
SECURITY     OF     PAYMiENTS — Oompensation 
is  paid   from  speciail   compensation  fund. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  Dl.Sf  UTES— The  United 
States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission  de- 
rides all  questions  aiisins  under  the  act. 


HEALTH     INSURANCE     AND    SOCIAL     INSURANCE. 

(Compiled  by  the  American   Association   for   Labor  Legislation,    .lohn   B.    Andrews.    Secretary.) 

CALIFORNIA— As  successor  to  the  commission  established  in  I'JlS,  an  unpaid  conrmission  ot 
seven  inembcrs,  ai>pointed  by  the  Governor,  is  created  to  imvestigate  social  insurance,  to  report  to  the 
next  Legislature  details  of  tlic  system  it  advises,  and  to  recommend  -'any  measure  tor  adoption 
An  appropriation  of  $22,500  is  made.  (C.  312.  In  effect  July  13.  1017.)  An  amendment  to  the 
constitution  is  adopted  for  submission  to  the  people  authorizing  the  Legislature  to  proMde  for  a 
system  uf  health  in.surance,   either  voluntary  or  compulsory.     (Res.   C.   57.)  . 

CONNECTICUT— The  Govenmr  is  directed  to  api-oint  a  commission  of  five  to  serve  without  pay 
and  to  investigate  old  age  iiensions,  health  msuranioe,  free  employment  bureaus,  hours  ot  laDor,  m-ini- 
rmum  wage,  and  a  number  of  other  matters  affecting  business  and  farming.  tC.  Ib^J.  In  eliect 
Apiil   10.  1917.)  .,  .      .  , 

ILLINOIS — The  Governor  is  to  appoint  a  ihealfch  insurance  commission  to  investigate  siclmess 
and  accidents  not  compensated  by  workmen's  compensation;  $20,000  is  appropriated.  (P.  4S8.  ia 
effect  July  1,   1917.) 

MASS.VCHUSETTS— A  special  commission  on  social  insurance  is  provided  for  as  a  sucicessor 
t)  the  former  commis-sion,  to  studj-  health  insurance.  It  is  composed  of  three  memhers  of  the 
Senate,  six  members  of  the  House,  and  two  other  members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  State 
Department  of  Health,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  Insurance  Department  axe  directed  to  co- 
operate.    (Res.   C.  130.     In  effect  June  24.  1917.) 

NEW  H.AMPSIIlREf— .For  appointment  of  a  House  committee  to  study  health  insurance  see 
"Workmen's  Compensation." 

OHIIO — The  Governor  is  directed  to  appoint  an  unsalaried  coromission  of  seven  memibers  to 
study  health  insurance  and  sickness  i)revention  and  also  old  age  insurance.  The  commjssiou  may  em- 
liloy  a  secretary  and  investigators  and  other  necessary  employees.  Not  to  exceed  $25,000  is  appro- 
priated     (H.   B.  461.     In  effect  June  29.   1917.) 

PEX1NSYLVANIA--A  Health  Insurance  Commission  is  created  to  investigate  sickness  ,of  em. 
idoyees  and  their  families  and  tihe  methods  of  treating  such  sickness.  It  consists  of  three  Senators 
appointe<l  by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  three  Representatives  ai)pointed  by  the 
Sneaker,  and  three  persons  appointed  bv  the  Governor.  The  stun  of  $5,000  is  appropriated.  ('No. 
414.  In  effect  July  25.  1017.)  Tlie  Governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  of  seven  to 
investigate  old  age  peiisious  and  report  to  the  Legislature  not  later  tha.n  March  15,  ^1919.  The  com- 
mission sihall  consist  of  two  members  of  the  bar  "who  have  studied  social  problems.  '  U\;o  employers, 
two  members  of  la:bor  organizations,  and  one  .woman  experienced  in  the  study  of  social  problems. 
An  appropriation  of  $5,000  is  made.     (No.  413.     In  effect  July  5.   1917.)  „       ^  .  .    - 

WI. SCONS  IN— .An  unsalaried  commission  of  three  A.ssemblymen  and  two  Senators  js.  appointed 
to  investigate  the  suhjert  of  social  insurance,  "including  insurance  again.st  occupational  disease  and 
sickness."  and  to  prepare  such  bills  as  it  deems  proper  The  C'omnussion  m.ust  send  a  cop.v  of  its 
report  to  every  memJer  of  the  Legislature  thirty  days  before  the  next  regular  session.  (J.  it.  ^4.) 
An  a<ppropriation  of  $5,000  is  made.     (C.  004.     In  effect  July  12,   1917.) 


Bill  of  Rights  for  Porto  Rico. 


THE    BANKRUPTCY    LAW. 

JNITED  STATES  BANKRUPTCY  ACT  OP  JULY   1,    1898,   AS  AMENDED  BY  SUBSEQUENT  ACTS. 

J  May  Become  Bankrupts. — '(a)  Any  person  who  owes  debts,  except  a  corporation. 

to  the  benefits  of  this  act  as  a  voluntary  bankrupt. 

jatural  person,  except  a  wage-earner,  or  a  person  engaged  chiefly  in  farming  or  the  tillage  of 

,  unincorporated  company,  and  any  corporation  engaged  principally  in  manufacturiu?.  trading. 

jjublislilng,  mining,  or  mercantile  pursuits,  owing  debts  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  or 

-ay  be  adjudged  an  involuntary  bankrupt  upon  default  or  an  Impartial  trial,  and  shall  be  subject  to 

fovisions  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act.     Private  bankers,  but  no  national  banks  or  banks 

jrporated  under  State  or  Territorial  laws,  may  be  adjudged  involuntary  banlirupts. 

The  bankruptcy  of  a  corporation  shall  not  release  its  offlcer.s,  directors,  or  stocljhoiders,  as  such,  from 
any  liability  under  the  laws  of  a  State  or  Territory  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  7.  Duties  of  Bankrupts. — (a)  The  banKrunt  shall  (1)  attend  the  first  meeting  of  his  creditors. 
If  directed  by  the  court  or  a  Judge  thereof  to  do  so,  and  tlie  hearing  upon  his  application  for  a  discharge. 
If  filed;  (2)  comply  with  all  lawful  orders  of  the  court:  (3)  examine  the  correctness  of  all  proofs  of  claims 
filed  against  his  estate;  (4)  execute  and  deliver  such  papers  a.s  shall  be  ordered  by  the  court;  (5)  execute 
to  his  trustee  transfers  of  all  his  property  in  foreign  countries;  (6)  Immediately  inform  his  trustee  of  any 
attempt,  by  his  creditors  or  other  persons,  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act,  coming  to  his  knowledge; 
(7)  in  case  of  any  person  having  to  his  knowledge  proved  a  false  claim  against  his  estate,  disclose  that  fact 
immediately  to  his  trustee;  (8)  prepare,  make  oath  to,  and  file  in  court  within  ten  days,  unless  further  time 
is  granted,  after  the  adjudication  if  an  involuntary  bankrupt,  and  with  the  petition  if  a  voluntary  bankrupt, 
a  schedule  of  his  property,'  showing  the  amount  and  kind  of  property,  the  location  thereof,  its  money  value 
In  detail,  and  a  list  of  his  creditors,  showing  their  residences,  it  Known  (if  unknown  that  fact  to  be  stated), 
the  amount  due  each  of  them,  the  consideration  thereof,  the  security  held  by  them,  if  any,  and  a  claim  for 
such  exemptions  as  he  may  be  entitled  to,  all  in  triplicate,  one  copy  of  each  for  the  clerk,  one  for  the  referee, 
and  one  for  the  trustee;  and  (9)  when  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  liis  creditors,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  court  shall  order,  submit  to  an  examination  concerning  the  conducting  of  his  business,  the  cause 
of  his  bankruptcy,  his  dealings  with  his  creditors  and  other  persons,  the  amount,  kind,  and  whereabouts 
of  his  property,  and,  in  addition,  all  matters  which  may  affect  the  administration  and  settlement  of  his 
estate;  but  no  testimony  given  by  him  shall  be  offered  in  e\'ldence  against  him  in  any  criminal  proceedings. 

Provided,  however,  tliat  he  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  or  at  or  for  an 
examination  at  a  place  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  his  home  or  principal  place 
of  business,  or  to  examine  claims  except  when  presented  to  him,  unless  ordered  by  the  court,  or  a  Judge 
thereof,  for  cause  shown,  and  the  bankrupt  shall  be  paid  his  actual  expenses  from  the  estate  when  examined 
or  required  to  attend  at  any  place 'other  than  the  city,  town,  or  village  of  his  residence. 

Act  of  March  3,  1911  (Judicial  Code)  36  Stat.   1134,  as  follows: 

Sec.  24.     Original  Jurisdiction  in  district  courts. 

"Sec.  130.  The  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  shall  have  the  appellate  and  supervisory  Jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States,'  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  all  laws  amendatory  thereof, 
and  shall  exercise  the  same  in  the  manner  therein  prescribed." 

Sec.  252  states  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  of  July  1,   1898. 

Sec.  4,  Act  of  January  28,  1915,  as  follows: 

"That  the  Judgments  and  decrees  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  in  all  proceedings  and  cases  arising 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  in  all  controversies  arising  in  such  proceedings  and  cases  shall  be  final,  save 
only  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  require  by  cerliorari,  upon  the  petition  of  any 
party  thereto,  that  the  proceeding,  case,  or  controversy  be  certified  to  it  for  review  and  determination, 
with  the  same  power  and  authority  as  if  taken  to  that  court  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error;  but  certiorari  shall 
not  be  allowed  in  any  such  proceeding,  case,  or  controversy  imless  the  petition  therefor  is  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  such  Judgment  or  decree." 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2,  1917,  section  17  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  of  1898  was  amended 
by  adding  to  debts  not  aflected  by  a  discharge  those  "for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  accompanied  by 
seduction."  •  

BILL    OF    RIGHTS    FOR    PORTO    RICO. 

President  Wilson  approved,  on  March  2,  1917,  the  law  providing  for  a  Civil  Government  for  Porto 
Rico.  The  act  contains  a  Bill  of  Rights,  embodying  the  American  Constitutional  guarantees  of  free  speech, 
habeas  corpus,  trial  by  Jury,  due  process  of  law,  etc.  Other  clauses  in  the  act,  as  to  religious  freedom  and 
the  liquor  traffic,  read  as  follows: 

"That  no  law  shall  be  made  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prolilbiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  and  that  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship  without  discrimination 
or  preference  shall  forever  be  allowed,  and  that  no  political  or  religious  test  other  than  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  Porto  Rico  shall  be  require(ras  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  government  of  Porto  Rico. 

"That  no  public  money  or  property  shall  ever  be  appropriated,  applied,  donated,  used,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  the  use,  benefit,  or  support  of  any  sect,  church,  denomination,  sectarian  institution  or  associ- 
ation, or  system  of  religion,  or  for  the  use,  benefit,  or  support  of  any  priest,  preacher,  minister,  or  other 
religious  teaclier  or  dignitary  as  such,  or  lor  charitable,  industrial,  educational,  or  benevolent  purposes  to 
any  person,  corporation,  or  community  not  under  the  absolute  control  of  Porto  Rico.  Contracting  of  polyg- 
amous or  plural  marriages  hereafter  is  prohibited. 

"That  one  year  after  the  approval  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  import,  manufacture, 
sell,  or  give  away,  or  to  expose  lor  sale  or  gift  any  intoxicating  drink  or  drug:  Provided,  That  the  legislature 
may  authorize  and  regulate  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  said  liquors  and  drugs  for  medicinal, 
sacramental,  industrial,  and  scientific  uses  only.  The  penalty  for  violations  of  this  provision  with  reference 
to  intoxicants  shall  be  a  fine  of  not  less  than  S25  for  the  first  oflense,  and  for  second  and  subsequent  offenses 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  S50  and  imprisonment  for  not  less  tlian  one  month  or  more  than  one  year:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  at  any  general  election  within  five  years  after  the  approval  of  this  Act  this  provision 
may,  upon  petition  of  not  less  than  ten  per  centum  of  the  qualified  electore  of  Porto  Rico,  be  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  Porto  Rico,  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified  electors  of  Porto  Rico 
voting  upon  sucli  question  shall  vote  to  repeal  this  provision,  it  shall  thereafter  not  be  in  force  and  eflect; 
otherwise  it  shall  be  In  full  force  and  effect." 

All  Porto  Ricans  become  American  citizens  unless  they  swear  off  allegiance  within  six  months.  All 
property  which  may  have  been  acquired  in  Porto  Rico  by  the  United  States  under  the  cession  of  Spain  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  on  the  tenth  day  of  December,  1898,  in  any  bridges,  road  houses,  water 
powers,  highways,  unnavigable  streams,  subterranean  waters,  mines  or  minerals  under  the  surface  of  pri- 
vate lands,  all  property  which  at  the  time  of  the  cession  belonged  to  the  various  harbor  works  boards  of  Porto 
Rico,  all  the  harbor  shores,  docks,  slips,  reclaimed  lands,  and  all  public  lands  and  buildings  not  heretofore 
reserved  by  the  United  States  for  public  purposes,  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  government  of  Porto 
Rico.  Supreme  executive  power  Is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Porto  Rico  Senate  consists  of  nineteen  members,  elected  for  four  years  each,  and  the  House  has  thirty- 
nine  members.     The  first  election  under  the  act  was  held  July  16,  1917, 
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I.  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION. 
1.  General  Legislation. 
Commerce — The  Sixty-fifth  Congress  (38)  In- 
creases the  membership  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  from  seven  to  nine,  authorizes 
it  to  divide  itself  into  divisions  and  to  assign  any 
matter  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  any  division  for 
consideration  and  final  action  with  the  same  powers 
as  those  possessed  by  the  commission  itself,  and 
provides  that  until  January  1,  1920,  no  increased 
rate  shall  be  filed  except  after  approval  by  the 
commission,  with  or  without  hearing. 

The  same  Congress  (I'J)  confers  upon  the  com- 
mission broad  powers  for  the  regulation  of  car 
service,  authorizing  it,  whenever  in  its  opinion 
necessity  exists  for  immediate  action,  to  summar- 
ily make  such  directions  with  regard  to  car  service 
as  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
the  commerce  of  the  people. 

The  Priority  Shipment  Act,  (39)  authorizes  the 
President  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  if  he 
finds  it  necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  se- 
curity, to  direct  that  such  traffic  or  shipments  as 
in  his  Judgment  are  essential  to  the  national  defense 
and  security  shall  have  preference  or  priority  in 
transportation  by  any  common  carrier  by  railroad, 
water,   or  otherwise. 

Taxation — The  Sixty-fourth  Congress  (39  Stat. 
L  1,000)  imposed  on  corporations  an  excess  profits 
tax  of  8  Der  cent,  on  the  amount  by  which  their 
net  income  exceeds  8  per  cent,  of  theii  actual  capi- 
tal invested. 

Insular  Possessions — The  Sixty-fourth  Congress 
(39  Stat.  L.  951)  provided  a  civil  government  for 
Porto  Rico  and  granted  United  States  citizenship 
to  all  citizens  of  Porto  Rico  and  to  all  natives  of 
that  island  who  were  temporarily  absent  therefrom 
April  11,  1899,  and  have  since  returned  and  are  not 
citizens  of  any  foreign  country.  Tiie  District  Court 
for  Porto  Rico  has  construed  the  act  to  the  effect 
that  Porto  Rico  is  now  a  territory  and  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  same  Congress  (39  Stat.  L.  1,132)  also  pro- 
vided a  temporary  government  under  an  olflcor  of 
the  army  or  navy  for  the  West  Indian  islands  re- 
cently acquired  from  Denmark. 

Civil  Service — The  Sixty-fourth  Congress  (39 
Stat.  L.  1,106)  made  it  a  misdemeanor  on  and  aftei 
July  1,  1919,  for  any  government  official  or  employee 
to  receive  any  salary  in  connection  with  his  services 
as  such  offlciai  or  employee  from  any  source  other 
than  the  Government  or  a  State,  County,  or  munic- 
ipality, or  for  any  person,  association  or  corpora- 
tion to  make  any  contribution  to  or  in  any  way 
supplement  the  salary  of  any  Government  offlciai 
or  employee  for  services  performed  by  him  for  the 
Govei'nment. 

Immigration — The  Sixty-fourth  Congress  (39 
Stat.  L.  874)  enacted  a  revision  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws  The  most  Important  new  provision  is 
that  commonly  known  as  the  literacy  test  which 
excludes  aliens  over  sixteen  years  of  age  wlio  are 
I)liysically  capable  of  reading  but  cannot  read  some 
one  language  or  dialect  Any  alien  heretofore  or 
hereafter  legally  admitted  or  any  citlztn  may  bring 
in  or  send  for  his  father  or  grandfather  over  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  grand- 
mother or  his  unmarried  or  widowed  daughter.  If 
otherwise  admissible,  whether  such  relative  can 
read  or  not. 

2.  War  Legislation. 

Declaration  of  War — The  fiist  action  of  the 
Sixty-fifth  Congress  (Pub.  Res.  No.  1,  approved 
April  6,  1917)  was  the  passage  of  a  resolution  re- 
citing that  "the  Imperial  tJerman  Government  has 
committed  repeated  acts  of  war  against  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  and 
formally  declaring  "the  state  of  war  between  the 
United  St.ites  and  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment which  has  thus  been  tJirust  upon  the  United 
States." 

Revenue — The  Sixty-fifth  Congress  (3)  author- 
ized the  85,000,000,000  "Liberty  Bond"  issue  and 
a  82,000,000,000  short  term  note  Issue.  The  bonds 
are  exempt  both  as  to  principal  and  interest  from 


all    taxation,    except    estate    or    inhen. 
Except  for  the  fixing  of  the  rate  of  intei 
more   than   3>2    per   cent,    per   annum,    tii 
mination    of    the    terms    and    provisions    of 
conversion,  redemption,  maturity  and  paymont 
left  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     The  Soci 
tary  is  authorized  to  purchase  at  par  from  foreign 
governments  engaged  in  war  with  enciaics  of  tn-j 
United     States     tnelr     obligations     not     exceeding 
i'3,000,000.000  and  bearing  the  same  r.itc  of  interest 
and    containing    essentially    the    same    terms    and 
conditions  as  the  "Liberty  Bonds  " 

Ships  and  War  Materials — The  SIxty-fourtli 
Congress  (39  Stat.  L.  1,193)  authorized  the  President 
m  time  of  war,  or  of  a  national  emergency  arLsing 
prior  to  March  1,  1918,  to  (1)  place  an  order,  com- 
pliance with  which  shall  be  obligatory,  with  any 
person  for  such  ships  or  war  materials  as  the  neces- 
sities of  tlie  Government  may  require  and  which 
are  of  the  kind  and  quantity  usually  produced  bv 
such  person:  (2)  modify  or  cancel  any  existing  con- 
tract for  the  building,  construction  or  purchase  of 
war  material,  and  if  the  contractor  fails  to  comply 
with  the  contract  as  so  modified,  then  to  take  pos- 
session of  all  or  any  part  of  his  factory  or  yards  and 
use  the  same  as  may  be  necessary;  (3)  require  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  any  factory  or  yards  in  which 
ships  or  war  material  are  built  or  produced  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  all  or  any  part 
of  the  output:  and  (4)  requisition  and  take  over 
for  use  and  occupation  by  the  Government  any  fac- 
tory or  yard  whether  or  not  the  United  States  has 
any  agreement  with  the  owner  or  occupier.  The 
last  provision  is  not  confined  to  factories  or  yards 
for  the  production  of  war  supplies  or  materials. 
Provision  is  made  for  just  compensation,  to  be 
determined  by  the  President  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  act  is  called  into  effect,  and  if  the  amount  so 
determined  Is  unsatisfactory  to  the  person  en- 
titled to  the  same,  he  shall  bo  paid  50  per  cent,  of 
such  amount  and  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United 
States  for  such  further  sum  as  added  to  such  50 
per  cent,  will  constitute  Jast  compensation. 

The  Sixty-fifth  Congress  (23)  substantially  re- 
peated the  provisions  of  the  act  just  referred  to, 
but  with  the  added  authority  to  requisition  or  take 
over  the  title  or  possession  of  any  ship  now  con- 
structed or  in  the  process  of  construction  or  here- 
after constructed  or  any  part  of  or  the  charter  of 
such  ship. 

The  same  Congress  (2)  also  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  over  for  the  United  States  the  pos- 
session and  title  of  any  vessel  within  its  Jurisdiction 
which  at  the  time  of  coming  therein  was  owned  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  any  corporation,  citizen  or  sub- 
ject of  any  nation  with  which  the  United  States  is 
at  war,  or  was  under  the  register  of  such  nation, 
and  piovlded  for  a  board  of  survey  to  ascertain  the 
actual  value  of  such  vessels,  the  findings  to  be  com- 
petent evidence  as  to  any  claim  for  compensation. 

Military  and  Naval  Affairs — The  Sixty-fifth 
Congress  has  enacted  several  measures  relating  to 
the  enlarged  activities  of  the  military  and  naval 
establishinents  necessarily  brought  about  by  the 
war.  The  most  important  Is  the  act  (12)  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  raise  by  selective  draft  two 
forces  of  500,000  men  each,  together  with  such 
reserve  forces  as  may  be  necessary.  The  draft  Is 
based  upon  liability  to  military  service  of  all  male 
citizens,  or  male  persons  not  alien  enemies  who 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens, 
who  on  or  before  the  day  fixed  for  registration  under 
the  act  had  attained  their  twenty-first  birthday 
and  had  not  attained  their  thirty-fii-st  birthday. 
The  appropriations  include  more  than  83,000,000,000, 
largely  for  military  and  naval  purposes  (23),  and  of 
$010,000,000  for  aviation   purposes  alone   (29). 

Food  Control — The  Sixty-fifth  Congress  (41)  has 
given  the  President  broad  powers  to  control  during 
the  war  the  production,  manufacture,  dl.stributlon 
and  movement,  and  to  some  extent  to  regulate  even 
the  use  and  possession  of  food,  feefls  and  fuel,  and 
of  certain  other  commodities  required  for  their 
production,  and  authorizes  him  to  make  such  regu- 
lations and  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  effrct 
the    purposes    of    the    act    In    preventing    scarcity. 
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aing,     injurious     speculation, 

private  controls,   and  in  estab- 

.ining  Governmental  control  dur- 

a  conservation  measure  the  act  also 

je  of  foods,  fruits  or  feeds  for  the  pro- 

aisiilled    spirits   for    beverage    purposes 

L    the  fortification   of  sweet  wines),   and 

authorizes  the  President  to  limit,  regulate 

.libit,  to  any  extent  that  may  be  necessary  in 

..  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  food,  or  that 

Ai  national  security  may  require,  their  use  for  the 
production  of  malt  or  vinous  liquors. 

Espionage — The  Sixty-tlfth  Congress  (24)  in  the 
so-called  "Espionage  Act"  defines  in  great  detail 
acts  of  espionage  and  imposes  heavy  penalties  of 
fines  ranging  up  to  S10,000  and  imprisonment  for 
terms  ranging  up  to  twenty  years  for  violation  of 
its  provisions  relating  to  espionage,  the  injury  of 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  interference 
witn  foreign  commerce,  disturbance  of  fore  i^'n  re- 
lations, violation  of  directions  of  ttie  President  as  to 
vessels  in  ports  of  the  United  States,  and,  during  a 
war  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  neutral  nation, 
violations  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 
Whenever  during  the  present  war  the  President  finds 
that  tne  public  safety  si  requires  and  maizes  proc- 
lamation thereof,  it  shall  bo  unlawful  to  export 
from  the  United  States  to  any  country  named  in 
such  proclamation  any  articles  named  therein 
except  under  such  regulations  and  subject  to  such 
limitations  and  exceptions  as  the  President  pre- 
scribes. 

War  Risk  Insurance — The  Sixty-fifth  Congress 
(20)  amended  the  act  creating  a  Bureau  of  War 
Rislt  Insurance  for  the  insurance  of  the  cargoes  and 
hulls  of  Anierican  ships  by  providing  also  for  the 
insurance  of  the  personal  effects  of  the  masters, 
officers  and  crews  thereof,  and  for  the  insurance  of 
such  masters,  officers  and  crews  against  loss  of  life 
or  personal  injury  and  for  compensation  during  de- 
tention following  capture  by  an  enemy,  and  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whenever  he 
finds  that  the  effecting  of  such  insurance  is  desir- 
able in  the  national  interest  in  the  case  of  American 
vessels  engaged  In  any  trade,  to  require  the  owner 
of  such  a  vessel  to  insure  the  master,  officers  and 
crew  against  loss  of  life  and  personal  injury  and  for 
compensation  during  capture  for  a  principal  sum 
ranging  from  SI, 600  to  S5,000  each,  percentages  of 
which  specified  in  the  act  are  to  be  paid  for  various 
losses.  The  act  also  authorizes  the  bureau  to  re- 
insure vessels  of  foreign  friendly  flags  or  their  cargo 
insured  by  any  Government  which  is  at  war  with 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States  and  to  reinsure  with 
any  such  Government  American  vessels  and  their 
cargoes. 

II.  STATE  LEGISLATION. 

A.  Administration  of  Justice 
Organization  and   Administration   uf  Courts 

— There  are  comparatively  few  important  acts  this 
year  affecting  the  organization  of  the  courts.  A 
noticeable  exception,  however,  is  found  in  a  Califor- 
nia resolution  (79)  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  make  practically  the  whole  of  the  judiciary 
article  of  the  Constitution,  which  now  provides  In 
detail  for  the  organization  of  the  courts  throughout 
the  State,  general  law  subject  to  amendment  or 
repeal  by  the  legislature-  The  effect  of  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  give  the  legislature 
unlimited  power  to  provide  in  its  discretion  tor  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  judicial  business  of 
the  State.  North  Dakota  (119)  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Constituitou  to  provide  that  the 
concurrence  of  four  out  of  the  five  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  be  necessary  to  declare  a  law  of 
the  State  to  be  unconstitutional. 

For  the  better  protection  of  ttie  judges  against 
personal  violence.  West  Virginia  (16  and  98)  prcf- 
vldes  that,  in  case  any  person  assassinates,  attempts 
to  assassinate,  or  feloniously  assaults  any  judge, 
the  G<  vernor  shall  offer  a  reward  of  not  more  than 
810,000  for  the  arrest  of  such  peraon,  and  may 
employ  assistance  for  such  purpose  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  SIO.OOO,  and  that  in  such  cases  a 
county  court  may  also  offer  a  reward  of  not  more  than 
S5,000  and  may  expend  not  more  than  35,000  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  movement  lor  the  creation  of  so-called  "poor 
man's  courts"  is  spreading,  as  evidenced  by  an  Ore- 
gon act  (328)  creating  in  the  court  of  each  justice 
of  the  peace  a  shall  claims  department  with  juris- 
diction over  amounts  not  exceeding  S20,  and  a  Min- 


nesota act  (263)  providing  an  additional  Judge  for 
Minneapolis  to  act  as  a  court  of  conciliation  and 
small  debtors'  court.  Another  instance  of  a  special 
court  is  contained  in  a  Colorado  fence  law  (92), 
which  provides  that  any  question  as  to  whether  a 
fence  conforms  to  the  legal  requirements  shall  be 
determined  by  a  board  of  arbitration  composed  of 
a  representative  of  the  property  damaged  by  tres- 
passing animals,  a  representative  of  the  owner  of 
the  animals,  and  a  third  person  selected  by  the 
two  so  cho.sen.  The  finding  of  a  majority  of  the 
board  constitutes  an  obligation  which  If  not  paid 
within  thirty  days  may  be  filed  in  court  as  a  judg- 
rnent.  ' 

Attorneys — There  is  a  general  tightening  up  of 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar.  Cali- 
fornia (585  and  587)  joins  the  ranks  of  those  States 
which  do  not  accept  the  diploma  of  any  law  school, 
but  require  all  apiilicants  to  be  examined,  and  also 
provides  (593)  that  a  part  of  the  examination  of 
an  applicant  for  admission  to  the  bar  must  be  in 
writing.  New  Mexico  (48)  provides  that  no  third 
bar  examination  shall  be  given  to  any  applicant 
failing  twice  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after 
his  last  failure.  Montana  (90)  and  Wasiiington  (115) 
require  each  attorney  to  pay  an  annual  license  tax 
or  fee,  in  the  one  case  of  So  and  in  the  other  case  of 
SI.  Montana  imposes  as  a  penalty  for  practising 
without  a  license  a  fine  of  not  loss  than  825,  and 
Washington  declares  that  any  attorney  who  fails 
to  register  before  February  1  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  forfeited  his  riglits  as  an  attorney  from  that 
date  until  he  registers  and  pays  the  fee.  In  both 
cases  the  proceeds  from  the  license  fees  go  into  law 
library  funds,  except,  that  in  Montana  the  costs  of 
investigation  and  proceedings  in  cases  of  miscon- 
duct in  practice  are  first  paid  out  of  the  license  fund. 
In  Montana  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  investigate  and  prosecute  all  complaints  as  to 
any  such  misconduct,  while  in  Washington — and 
this  is  the  most  noteworthy  provision  of  all — it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  law  examiners  not 
only  to  enforce  all  the  laws  and  ethics  relating  to 
the  duties  of  attorneys,  but  also  to  hold  hearings  on 
complaints  and,  if  justified,  to  suspend  or  annul  the 
attorney's  license  to  practise  law.  This  is  probably 
the  first  instance  in  which  what  is  practically  the 
right  to  disbar  from  practice  has  been  conferred 
upon  a  body  other  than  a  court.  In  New  Jersey  (193) 
also,  the  bar  examiners  are  authorized  to  investi- 
gate complaints  against  members  of  the  bar  and  to 
report  with  recommendations.  In  New  Jersey  and 
Washington  the  bar  examiners  and  in  Montana  the 
Attorney  General  are  empoivered  to  issue  sub- 
poenas for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  testimony  and  evidence  at  such  inves- 
tigations. 

A  North  Dakota  act  (p.  249)  makes  contracts  of 
retainer  In  connection  with  actions  for  damages 
arising  out  of  personal  injuries,  as  well  as  settle- 
ments of  such  causes  of  action,  voidable  If  the  per- 
son is  under  disability  from  the  injury  or  if  made 
within  thirty  days  after  the  Injury.  Massachusetts 
(267)  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  not  an  at- 
torney to  solicit  from  one  accused  of  crime  either  for 
himself  or  for  another  the  right  to  defend  such  person. 

A  Connecticut  act  (225)  directs  the  Superior  Court 
before  the  beginning  of  any  criminal  term  to  ap- 
point an  attorney  of  at  least  five  years'  practice  to 
defend  persons  charged  with  crime  and  without 
money  to  employ  counsel,  and  provides  for  the 
compensation  of  such  attorney  In  accordance  with 
the  services  actually   rendered   by   him. 

New  Remedies — Nevada  (213)  creates  a  lien  for 
storing,  repairing  or  furnishing  supplies  for  automo- 
biles, and  provides  that  the  lien  shall  not  be  lost  by 
surrender  of  possession,  and  that  the  person  entitled 
to  the  lien  may  without  further  process  of  law  seize 
the  car  or  any  part  thereof  anywhere  In  the  State. 

Civil  Procedure — Oregon  (S.  J.  R.  No.  2)  au- 
thorizes the  Supreme  Cfeurt  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion on  law  reform,  the  members  to  serve  without 
pay,  to  report  to  the  next  legislature.  California 
(Res.  14)  appoints  a  legislative  committee  to  act 
with  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  bar 
association  in  investigating  delays  in  courts  of  Jus- 
tice, and  New  York  (331)  appropriates  815,000  for 
an  investigation  by  a  joint  legislative  committee 
of  the  report  of  the  statutory  consolidation  com- 
mission relating  to  the  simplification  of  civil  practice. 
Indiana  (27)  provides  that  a  party  may  state  In  his 
pleadings  in  separate  and  distinct  paragraphs,  con- 
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secutlvely  numbered,  any  number  of  distinct  causes 
of  action,  defence  or  replications,  and  may  sub- 
divide eacli  pEiratrraiJli  into  distinct  clauses  similarly 
numbered,  and  may  in  any  subsequent  paragrapli 
incorporate  any  clause  of  a  preceding  paragrapli  by 
proper  reference  and  identification  without  tlie  rep- 
etition of  the  language  employed  in  the -first  in- 
stance. A  Massachusetts  act  (194)  provides  that 
in  an  action  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  or  for  worl; 
performed  the  plaintiff  may  by  notice  in  writing 
call  on  the  defendant  to  admit  any  material  fact  or 
the  execution  of  any  written  paper,  and  if  the  de- 
fendant fails  to  answer  within  ten  days,  the  truth  of 
the  fact  or  the  execution  of  the  paper  shall  be  held 
as  admitted. 

New  Mexico  (46)  provides  that  a  defendant  de- 
siring affirmative  relief  may  file  a  cross-complaint 
as  well  as  an  an-swer;  in  Michigan  (H.  156),  so  that 
in  any  action  for  negligence  the  defendant  may  file 
with  his.  plea  a  cross-declaration  for  damages  be- 
cause of  alleged  negligence  of  the  plaintiff  arising 
out  of  the  same  occurrence,  and  in  such  case  the 
alleged  causes  of  action  of  both  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant sliall  be  determined  in  the  same  trial  or  pro- 
ceeding. Oregon  (95)  relieves  a  defendant  in  a:i 
action  at  law  who'seel;s  equitable  relief  from  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  a  cross-bill  in  equity  and 
permits  equitable  matter  to  be  set  out  in  the  an- 
swer without  resort  to  the  equity  side  of  the  court, 
so  that  the  plaintiff  may  in  like  manner  set  up 
equitable  matter  constituting  a  defence  to  new 
matter  in  the  answer.  Minnesota  ('24)  permits  in 
certain  cases  "judgment  notwithstanding  the  jury 
has  disagreed  and  been  discharged." 

Criminal  Procedure — A  North  Carolina  act 
(168)  provides  that  when  there  are  several  charges 
against  the  same  defendant  for  the  same  act  or 
transaction,  or  for  two  or  more  acts  or  transactions 
connected  together,  or  for  two  or  more  transactions 
of  the  same  class  of  crimes  or  offences,  they  shall 
be  joined  in  separate  counts  in  one  indictment. 
The  Anti-Narcotic  Act  passed  in  Massachusetts  (275) 
includes  eleven  short  forms  of  indictments  and  com- 
plaints to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  violations. 
A  VVasiiington  act  (37)  provides  for  the  drawing  of 
"alternate  jurors"  in  a  trial  for  a  felony  when  the 
iudge  is  of  opinion  that  the  trial  is  likely  to  be  a 
i)rolracted  one.  New  Jersey  (44)  provides  that  any 
person  who  brings  into  the  State  property  which  he 
stole  or  received,  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen 
in  another  State,  shall  be  punished  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  his  theft  or  receiving  had  been  com- 
mitted within  the  State 

Missouri  (p.  246)  and  Arizona  abolish  capital 
punishment,  the  latter  by  an  initiated  measure 
adopted  bv  a  close  vote;  and  Delaware  (266)  provides 
that  the  death  sentence  may  on  recommeudation  of 
the  jury  be  commuted  to  life  imprisonment. 

Pennsylvania  (ill)  provides  that  any  person  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  any  crim- 
inal proceeding  against  him  may  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court  be  permitted  to  pay  in  instalments 
during  a  period  of  not  more  than  twelve  months. 
Wisconsin  (620)  extends  the  law  which  provides  for 
a  .ferdict  of  "not  guilty  because  insane,"  in  the  case 
of  persons  found  to  be  insane  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  alleged  offence,  so  a^to  apply  in 
like  manner  to  feeble-minded  persons  and  to  permit 
a  verdict  of  "not  guilty  because  feeble-minded." 
North  Dakota  (p.  241)  creates  an  ex-offlclo  board 
for  the  relief  of  persons  who  have  served  terms  of 
imprisonment  for  offences  of  which  they  are  inno- 
cent. The  board  may  award  compensation  not 
exceeding  S2,000  in  any  one  case,  and  if  it  believes 
that  greater  compensation  should  be  made  shall  so 
recommend  to  the  legislature. 

Trials — A  Wisconsin  act  (170)  provides  for  re- 
quiring the  attendance  as  a  witness  at  the  trial  of 
an  action  in  another  State,  territory  or  country  of  a 
person  who  Is  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  but  only 
it  the  laws  of  such  other  State,  territory  or  country 
contain  reciprocal  provisions  as  to  trials  in  \v  is- 
consin.  A  New  Hampshu-e  act  (19)  exempts  from 
taxation  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New 
Hampshire  Forests,  because  It  was  organized  to 
protect  and  preserve  forests  and  has  made  certain 
properties  accessible  by  trails,  bridges  and  paths 
Juries— A  New  Hampshh-e  act  (11)  requires  that 
the  jury  room  shall  be  furnished  with  substantial 
and  comfortable  chairs  and  desks,  and  that  Jurors 
shall  not  be  required  to  continue  their  deliberations 
without  sleep  and  rest  after  12  o'clock  P.  M.    Cal- 


ifornia (692),  a  State  in 
frage,  subjects  them  to  j^ 
and  Montana  (122)  provlu 
trial  on  an  appeal  to  the  >. 
board  of  graduate  nurses  on  u 
istration  of  an  applicant  for  a  ,. 
jury  shall  consist  of  three  nurses  k. 

Decedents'    Estates — The    most    . 
islation  of  the  year  relating  to  deceden 
that  found  in  the  seven  acts  drafted  by 
mission  created  by  the  last  Pennsylvania  Icf, 
to  codify  and  revise  such  laws.     The  distinct, 
which  the  interests  under  the  intestate  laws  oi 
surviving  spouse  or  of  parents  is  generally  restrlctcu 
to   a  life  interest  in  realty   as   contrasted   with  an 
ab.soiute  interest  in  personalty  has  been  abolished. 
The  distinction  between  heirs  of  the  whole  blood  and 
of  the  half  blood  as  to  the  Inheritance  of  real  estate 
is  also  abolislied;  tlie  old  rule  as  to  "the  blood  of  the 
first   purchaser"    is  abolished,   so   that   the  neare.st 
relatives  will  take  irrespective  of  whether  the  real 
estate  was  derived  by  the  deceased  from  their  side 
of  the  family  or  not;  and  provision  is  made   that 
pecuniary  legacies  are,   unless  a  contrary  intent  is 
expressed  in  the  will,  to  be  charged  when  nece&sary 
against  real   estate   not  specifically   devised,   all  of 
the.se  clianges  being  at  the  same  time  in  line  with  the 
commission's  opinion  that  real  and  iiersoual  estate 
should,  as  far  as  possil)le,  be  distributed  according 
to  the  same  uniform  plan.     The  length  of  time  for 
the  saltlement  of  an  estate  has  been  reduced  from 
one  year  to  six  months.     The  commission  has  also 
gone  far  toward   placing  married  women  upon  an 
absolute  equality  with  their  husbands  and  making 
the  reciprocal  rights  of  each  in  the  estate  of  the 
other  the  same.     With  the  single  exception  that  a 
widow  is  still  allowed  her  small  exemption,  which 
has   been   increased   from    S300    to    S500,    this   has 
P'-aotically  'oeen  accomplished,  and  throughout  the 
long  Pennsylvania  Intestate  Act  it  has  been  possible 
to  replace  the  terms   "husoand,"   "wife,"   "widow" 
and  "surviving  spouse"   by  tlie  generic  terms   "in- 
testate"    and     "spouse    surviving."       Dower    and 
courtesy  have  been  abolished  and  the  surviving  hus- 
band or  wife  has  been  given  in  case  of  intestacy  the 
same  right  in  the  estate  of  the  other,  and  in  the  case 
of  testacy  the  same  right  to  elect  to  take  against  the 
will  only  what  he  or  she  would  have  been  entitled 
to  under  the  intestate  law.     Similarly  the  old  law 
that  a  woman's  will  was  revoked  entirely  by  mar-' 
riage  is  done  away  with  and  the  law  formerly  ap- 
plicable to  a  man's  will  by  which  it  was  revoked 
upon  marriage,  or  the  birth  of  issue  not  provided 
for,  only  pro  tanto  is  extended  to  apply  to  women. 
An  Oregon  act  (331)  provides  that  a  husband  or 
wife  may  in  lieu  of  courtesy  or  dower  elect  to  take 
an  undivided  third  part  of  the  lands  of  which  the 
other  was  seized  of  an   estate  of   inheritance,   ana 
that  when  so  entitled  a  failure  to  commence  within 
one  year  proceedings  for  the  assignment  or  recov- 
ery of  such  dower  or  courtesy  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  election  to  take  the  undivided  third.     A  revision 
of  many  of  the  provisions  of  its  law  relating  to  the 
administration  of  estates  was  made  by  Missouri  (p. 
91).     Arizona  (22)  provides  that  a  surviving  spouse 
may  without  letters  of  administration  collect  sums 
up  to  S300  owed  to  the  decea.sed  as  wages.    Minne- 
sota (251  and  289)   provides  for  the  immediate  set- 
tlement and  distrioution  of  estates  of  less  than  S6o0 
if  all  the  property  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
debts.  ,_.  ,,     .,    ^ 

Minnesota  (353)  and  Oregon  (2/0)  provide  that 
no  person  guilty  of  felonious  homicide  may  Inherit 
or  share  in  the  property  of  the  person  killed  and 
Pennsylvania  (Nos.  190  and  192;  makes  a  similar 
provision  as  to  a  person  found  guilty  either  as  prin- 
cipal or  accessory  to  murder  in  the  first  or  second 

"^Indiana  (46)  declares  void  any  provision  of  a  will 
to  the  effect  that  any  beneficiary  who  lakes  pro- 
ceedings to  contest  the  will  or  prevent  Its  admission 
to  probate  shall  forfeit  any  benefit  provided  therein. 
Domestic  Relations— New  ^  ork  (.503)  requires 
each  party  to  an  application  for  a  marrkage  license 
to  make  an  affidavit  set  forth  in  the  law  to  the  offect 
that  he  or  she  has  never  to  his  or  her  knowledge  been 
Infected  with  any  venereal  disease,  or  if  bo  m'ect^ 
within  five  years  has  since  had  a  laboratory  test 
showing  freedom  from  such  Infection;  and  Wis- 
consin (483)  prohibits  the  granting  of  a  marriage 
license  to  any  person  who  has  ever  been  amicted 
with  certain  blood  diseases  until  such  person  pro- 
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jm  from  Infection  fur- 
one  of  certain  sp'icifled 
.y  (23)  makes  either  mar- 
y  any  person  knowing  him- 
..ifected  with  a  venereal  disease 
Maine  (40)  adds  feeble-minded 
incapable  of  contracting  marriage, 
(218)  adds  epileptics  to  the  list  of 
.fled  for  marriage.  North  Dakota  (p. 
^es  applicants  for  a  marriage  license  to 
.nder  oath  whether  either  has  been  divorced, 
so  to  file  a  certified  copy  of  the  divorce  de- 
and  further  provides  that  in  such  case  no 
oeiLse  may  be  issued  which  "in  any  manner"  con- 
travenes the  decree.  North  Carolina  (57)  amends 
an  earlier  act  which  added  to  the  grounds  for  abso- 
lute divorce  separation  and  living  apart  for  ten  suc- 
cessive years  in  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife  who 
reside  in  the  State  for  that  period,  and  provided 
•'that  no  children  shall  have  been  born  in  the  mar- 
riage," by  striking  out  the  qualiflcation  as  to  chil- 
dren; and  Washington  (106)  adds  as  a  ground  for 
divorce  where  the  parties  have  been  estranged  and 
have  lived  separate  and  apart  for  eight  years  or 
more  and  the  court  is  satisfied  that  they  can  no 
longer  live  together.  A  North  Dakota  act  (p.  103) 
declares  every  child  to  be  the  leg  tiraate  child  of  its 
natural  parents  and  entitled  to  the  same  support, 
education  and  rights  of  inheritance  as  If  born  in 
lawful  wedlock.  A  Rhode  Island  act  (1,510)  says 
a  person  over  twenty-one  may  not  "unreasonably" 
neglect  to  support  parents  who  are  destitute  with- 
out fault  of  their  own,  aud  it  adds  that  refusal  to 
support  a  parent  by  a  child  who,  during  his  minor- 
ity, was  not  "reasonably"  supported  by  his  parents, 
or  by  one  of  several  children  who  has  already  made 
a  reasonable  contribution  is  not  "unreasonable." 
North  Carolina  (219)  adopts  the  civil  law  rule 
legitimatizing  children  by  subsequent  marriage  of 
their  parents.  Minnesota  (210)  requires  the  father 
of  an  illegitimate  child  to  support  it  after  judgment 
of  paternity,  and  compels  the  attending  physician 
to  testify.  The  enforcement  of  this  act  is  aided  by 
Chapter  211,  which  makes  it  a  felony  for  the  father 
to  leave  the  State  to  evade  paternity  proceedings. 
Fathers  who  endeavor  to  escape  support  of  their 
children  are  punished  by  Chapter  213,  which  makes 
It  a  felony  for  either  parent  to  desert  a  child  under 
sixteen  or  for  a  man  to  desert  his  wife,  if  she  is  ex- 
pecting a  child. 

War  Legislation — In  a  number  of  the  States  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  registration  of  aliens.  New 
York  (159),  which  is  typical  of  these  acts,  in  addi- 
tion to  requiring  personal  registration  by  the  alien 
requires  hotels,  etc.,  to  notify  the  police  authorities 
of  the  presence  of  alien  guests.  Failure  to  do  so  is  a 
misdemeanor.  A  number  of  acts  also  restrict  the 
right  of  aliens  to  possess  firearms.  Some  of  thes3, 
like  Minnesota  (500),  are  modelled  after  a  statute 
which  originated  some  years  ago  and  was  Intended 
to  prohibit  aliens  from  hunting. 

Provision  for  a  census  of  man  power  and  war  re- 
sources is  made  in  a  number  of  States.  The  most 
comprehensive  census  was  that  provided  for  by  New 
York  (103).  The  Massachusetts  Defence  Act  (342) 
authorized  a  census  when  it  should  be  requested  by 
the  Council  of  National  Defence. 

Legislation  to  protect  the  food  supply  was  passed 
in  a  number  of  States.  Maine  (284),  Wisconsin  (561) 
and  Massachusetts  (342)  authorize  designated  State 
officials  to  take  possession  of  food  supplies  upon  the 
payment  of  just  compensation.  The  Wisconsin  act 
also  authorizes  the  taking  over  of  warehouses  and 
other  storage  facilities.  New  York  (205  and  506), 
Connecticut  (386)  and  New  Jersey  (80)  provide  for 
purchase  and  sale  of  food  by  designated  officials. 
Massachusetts  (264)  authorizes  cities  and  towns  to 
take  steps  to  conserve  the  food  supply,  and  Penn- 
sylvania (No.  369)  authorizes  cities  of  the  second 
class,  whenever  an  emergency  exists,  to  purchase 
food,  coal  and  necessities  of  life  and  resell  the  same 
to  residents.  Michigan  (H.  171)  authorizes  munici- 
palities to  seize  fuel  or  food  found  witliin  thoir  limits 
and  resell  it  to  the  public.  Owners  are  to  be  com- 
pensated. Massachusetts  (207)  provides  that  the 
cultivation  of  land,  harvesting  or  transporting  of 
agricultural  products  shall  not  be  unlawful  on 
Sunday,  during  the  war.  Maryland  (7)  makes  it  a 
felony  to  store  food  products  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing their  price,  and  New  Hampshire  (203)  and 
Connecticut  (366)  punish  criminally  one  who  enters 
on  a  field  with  intent  to  injure  grain,  vegetables,  etc. 


Many  of  the  States  have  provided  in  one  form  or 
another  for  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
,ment  in  meeting  conditions  due  to  the  war.  New 
Jersey  (126)  is  typical  of  the  grant  of  comprehensive 
powers  to  the  Governor  "to  organize  and  employ 
any  and  all  resources  within  the  State"  to  assist  the 
Federal  Government  and  "to  exercise  any  and  all 
power  convenient  or  necessary  in  his  judgment  to 
render  such  assistance."  Minnesota  (261)  creates 
a  public  safety  commission  with  general  power  to  do 
anything  necessary  to  make  efficient  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  "toward  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war." 

A  State  council  of  defence  to  co-operate  with  the 
National  Council  is  provided  for  in  California  (32). 
Maryland  (24),  New  York  (369)  and  Pennsylvani.i 
(106).  Extraordinary  provision  for  maintaining 
public  order  and  protecting  life  and  property  through 
the  organization  of  home  guards,  reserve  militia. 
State  constabulary  and  like  organizations  is  made  in 
a  number  of  States.  The  Minnesota  act  cited  above 
authorizes  the  safety  commission  to  recommend  the 
removal  of  any  public  officer,  and  Rhode  Island 
(1,558)  authorizes  a  safety  board  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  all  departments  of  the  city  of 
Providence  which  deal  with  public  safety.  Pro- 
vision for  seizing  buildings,  railways  and  other 
equipment  or  supplies  useful  for  military  purposes 
Is  made  in  Maine  (284)  and  Massachusetts  (342). 
Similar  power,  limited  to  personal  property,  is  pro- 
vided in  Wisconsin  (561).  In  all  cases  compensa- 
tion is  to  be  made  to  owners. 

One  of 'the  war  acts  is  that  known  as  the  "lazy 
man's  law,"  enacted  in  Maryland  (33).  All  able- 
bodied  men  between  eighteen  and  fifty,  not  usefully 
employed,  may  be  required  to  register  and  to  work 
in  some  public  or  private  employment.  Failure  to 
register  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  and  failure  to  do 
the  work  assigned  is  also  punished  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. The  possible  use  of  the  act  to  conscript 
strikers  and  put  them  to  work  is  guarded  against  by 
a  provision  that  the  act  is  not  to  apply  to  persons 
temporarily  unemployed  by  reason  of  a  difference 
with  their  employers. 

Vermont  (236)  puts  a  heavy  criminal  penalty  on 
possession  of  military  maps,  plans,  etc.,  or  furnish- 
ing of  military  information,  or  injuring  public  prop- 
erty, but  provides  that  if  the  offence  be  committed 
under  circumstances  amounting  to  treason  the  pun- 
ishment shall  be  for  the  latter  crime.  New  York 
(574)  requires  all  public  officers  and  employees,  ex- 
cept laborers,  to  take  the  constitutional  oath  of 
office,  and  (416)  authorizes  the  removal  of  any  pub- 
lic officer,  civil  service  employee,  or  teacher,  etc.,  in 
the  public  schools  who  utters  treasonable  or  seditious 
words,  or  does  treasonable  or  seditious  acts.  Mirme- 
sota  (463)  makes  it  a  gross  misdemeanor  to  circu- 
late printed  matter  or  advocate  orally  that  men 
should  not  enlist  in  the  military  forces.  Iowa  (372) 
provides  heavy  punishment  for  inciting  insurrection 
or  sedition  or  promoting  hostility  or  opposition  to 
the  Government  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

Maine  (126),  Nevada  (221),  Illinois  (H.  874), 
Maryland  (8)  and  Vermont  (236)  impose  new  or  in- 
creased penalties  for  the  pollution  or  poisoning  of 
the  water  suwly.  New  Hampshire  (222),  Maine 
(127,  128),  Rhode  Island  (1,473),  Illinois  (H.  874), 
Maryland  (9)  and  Vermont  (236)  provide  new  or  in- 
creased penalties  for  injury  to  roads,  bridges,  public 
utilities  and  other  public  property.  Maine  v288), 
Connecticut  (399),  New  York  (629),  Montana  (129) 
and  New  Hampshire  (185)  regulate  in  detail  the 
manufacture,  storage  and  handling  of  explosives. 
The  New  York  act  gives  the  Governor  power  to 
make  such  rules  as  he  deems  necessary  "governing 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  storage  and  use  or 
possession"  of  explosives.  The  Montana  act  makes 
possession  of  a  shell  or  bomb  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  possessor  intended  to  use  it  for  unlawful 
purposes   and    provides   for   his    punishment. 

Reorganization  of  the  State  militia  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  National  De- 
fence and  Draft  acts  has  been  general.  The  federal- 
ization and  co-ordination  of  the  State  militia  In  a 
military  machine  constitutes  a  chapter  in  our  mili- 
tary preparation.  Among  the  provisions  in  the  new 
militia  laws  are  those  wlUch  give  to  the  Governor 
power  to  enroll  all  able-bodied  males  between  eigh- 
teen and  forty-flve  and  to  draft  them  into  the  ser- 
vice. The  Oregon  law  (327),  for  example,  makes 
failure  to  respond  to  the  Governor's  draft  deser- 
tion,   punishable    by   a   military   tribunal.     North 
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CaroUoa  (200)  provides  that  whites  and  blacks  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  same  organization, 
and  that  blacks  shall  be  under  command  of  white 
offlcers.  New  York  (644)  declares  that  the  State 
militia  shall  consist  of  that  part  "of  the  militia  of 
the  United  States"  resident  in  the  State.  The  Fed- 
eral articles  ol  war  are  in  many  of  these  laws  made  a 
part  of  the  State's  military  law. 

Several  of  the  States  have  provided  that  public 
offlcera  and  employees  shall  not  lose  their  places 
nor  be  prejudiced  in  their  rights  to  promotion  be- 
cause of  absence  in  military  service.  These  acts, 
as  for  example  New  York  (435)  and  Pennsylvania 
(201),  also  provide  for  payment  by  the  State  of  the 
difference,  not  exceeding  a  fixed  amount  (which  in 
Pennsylvania  is  .52,000  a  year),  to  supplement  the 
Federal  pay.  The  amount  so  contributed  by  Penn- 
sylvania is  to  be  paid  to  dependents.  A  similar  sup- 
plemental allowance  provided  for  in  Massachusetts 
(301)  is  payable  during  tiie  war,  and  in  case  of 
the  man's  death  before  the  end  of  the  war  is  to  be 
paid  for  the  balance  of  the  period  to  his  depend- 
ents. Massachusetts  (211)  goes  further  and  pro- 
vides for  an  allowance  supplementing  Federal  pay 
of  residents  of  the  State  not  in  the  public  service 
who  go  into  the  military  service.  Resident  depend- 
ents of  men  who  go  into  the  service  may  receive 
supi)ort  allowances  m  New  York  (235),  Maine  (276) 
and  Vermont  (108).  Under  the  Maine  act  these 
allowances  arc  to  be  paid  by  municipalities,  but 
reimbursed  by  the  State.  Similar  allowances  to 
dependents  are  provided  for  in  other  States,  some 
of  which,  however,  provide  that  they  shall  cease 
when  the  United  States  makes  provision  for  depend- 
ents. New  York  (807),  without  making  any  ap- 
propriation for  the  purpose,  incorporates  a  patriotic 
fund  to  receive  and  distribute  money  to  the  depend- 
ents of  men  in  the  service. 

The  only  provision  for  a  general  moratorium  is 
cont.aine<l  in  Maryland  (210),  enacted  at  a  special 
sos.sion  largely  devoted  to  war  legislation.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Governor,  during  the  war,  to  declare 
successive  legal  holidays  having,  the  same  effect 
on  commercial  transactions  and  legal  rights  and 
duties  as  Sundays.  The  more  usual  form  of  mora- 
torium is  limited  to  men  in  the  military  or  naval 
service,  -provides  for  the  tolling  of  the  statute  of 
limitatioas  as  applied  to  the  bringing  of  actions  by 
men  in  the  service  and  for  the  continuance  of  actions 
against  them.  See  Maryland  (19,  22,  23),  Maine 
(273),  Iowa  (380),  Massachusetts  (342)  and  Wi.scon- 
sin  (409).  Oregon  (275)  is  likewise  a  moratorium 
in  favor  of  men  in  the  service,  but  is  limited  to 
mortgages  and  judgments.  Only  judicial  legisla- 
tion can  make  this  act  effective  for  its  purpose,  be- 
cause it  is  expressly  limited  to  the  National  Guard 
and  men  in  the  "volunteer  forces"  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  enacted  prior  to  the  decision 
of  Congress  to  create  the  new  National  Army  by 
draft  rather  than  by  volunteers. 

Prisons  and  Punishment  fqr  Crime — Several 
of  the  States  have  made  provision  for  farms  to  be 
conducted  in  connection  with  their  penal  institu- 
tions. Idaho  (100)  provides  for  extending  the  bene- 
fits of  the  university  extension  department  to  con- 
victs, while  general  provision  for  mental  instruc- 
tion is  made  in  other  States.  Maine  (194)  requires 
custodians  to  give  physical  and  psychopathic  ex- 
aminations to  prisoners  and  when  necessary  to 
transfer  them  to  State  institutions  for  further  ex- 
amination. North  Carolina  (286)  contains  pro- 
visions respecting  prisoners  working  outside  of  prison 
walls.  They  are  to  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
according  to  behavior  and  character.  The  first 
group  is  to  receive  the  highest  pay  and  to  work  with- 
out guards.  The  sanitary  condition  of  their  camps 
is  placed  under  the  Board  of  Health.  Recreation  and 
instruction  are  to  be  provided,  and  prisoners  are  to 
be  safeguarded  from  the  influence  of  persons  addicted 
to  the  use  of  liquors.  The  races  are  to  be  kept  sepa- 
rate, and  youthful  from  hardened  offenders.  Aid 
lor  the  convict  after  his  discharge  from  prison  is 
provided  in  Illinois  (S.  74),  which  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  ninety  days  before  the 
discharge  of  an  inmate  to  estimate  his  abilities  In 
order  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  employment  after 
discharge.  North  Dakota  (p.  164),  which  makes  it 
I>osslble  for  discharged  prisoners  to  be  employed 
about  a  penitentiary  with  supervision  over  inmates, 
and  Oregon  (100),  which  makes  It  a  misdemeanor 
wilfully  to  communicate  orally  or  in  writing  any 
statement  concerning  a  discharged  or  pardoned  felon 


which  might  deprive  him  of 
money  from  him.    North  Carol, 
on  abtise  of  the  power  to  flog  1. 
by  requiring  flogging  to  take  plac 
of  the  prison  physician  or  chaplain. 
(1.511)    and   Tennessee    (46)    prohibit 
system  of  letting  out  prison  laborers  to  i. 
tractors:  and    North    Carolina    (280),  aftt 
ding   the  contract  system,    provides   for   th^ 
use  system,  under  which  the  prisoners  are  pu 
work  producing  articles  which  can  be  used  by  , 
State  or   its  municipalities.     This   North   Carolina 
act   contains  a  lequlrement  that  it   be   printed   in 
pamphlet  form  and  a  copy  be  given  to  each  prisoner. 
New  Jersey  (157)   prohibits  the  use  of  prisoners  to 
replace  free  labor  on  strike  or  in  any  case  if  free  labor 
is  obtainable.     California   (164)    prohibits   the  sale 
of  certain  articles  manufactured  in  the  prisons  of 
other  States,   unless  labeled  and  unless  the  places 
where  such  goods  are  offered  for  sale  post  a  con- 
spicuous notice  that  such  goods  are  on  sale.     Legis- 
l.ation  in  many  of  the  States  provides  for  the  payment 
of  small  sums  as  compensation  for  the  labor  of  the 
inmates  of  penal  institutions.     In  almost  all  of  them 
provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  prisoner's  wages  to  his  dependents. 

Indeterminate  sentences  are  required  in  all  cases 
by  California  (527),  and  all  life  sentences  except 
those  for  murder  are  made  Indeterminate  with  a 
minimum  of  ten  years  by  New  York  (480).  '  Minne- 
sota (319)  extends  its  indeterminate  law  to  third 
degree  murderers,  and  North  Dakota  (p.  89)  to 
second  degree  murderers,  while  Oregon  (302)  ex- 
cepts murderers  from  the  benefits  of  its  law.  These 
and  other  acts  represent  the  extension  of  the  parole 
system. 

Revision  and  Amendment  of  State  Constitu- 
tions— A  number  of  the  States  have  provided  for 
the  calling  of  constitutional  conventions  to  revise 
generally  the  State  Constitution.  The  question 
whether  such  a  convention  shall  be  called  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  next  general  election 
in  Idaho  (p.  505),  Illinois  (S.  J.  R.  1),  Tennessee  (23). 
Nebraska  (241)  and  North  Carolina  (60).  In  ad- 
dition. New  Hampshire  (121)  and  Indiana  (2), 
without  submitting  the  question  to  the  voters,  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  revising  con- 
vention. The  iVew  Hampsalre  convention  is  to 
meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June,  1918.  The 
Indiana  act  has  since  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. The  act  providing  for  the  North  Carolina 
convention  limits  its  sessions  to  sixty  days,  with  a 
recess  of  thirty  days  between  two  thirty-day  sit- 
tings. Oregon  (H.  J.  R.  8)  proposes  an  amendment 
to  the  State  Constitation  declaring  it  the  function 
of  the  Constitution  to  define  a  plan  of  government 
"every  provision  of  which'  is  consistent  and  har- 
monious with  every  other  provision  thereof  and  to 
perpetuate  such  consistency  and  harmony,  any  and 
all  amendments  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  so 
worded  that  their  adoption  by  the  people  will 
leave  the  amended  Constitution  without  any  con- 
flicting provisions,  and  as  a  vital  consideration  in 
construing  any  amendment  is  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  upon  the  entire  Constitution,  no  amend- 
ment shall  have  the  effect  of  rendering  any  other 
part  or  parts  of  the  Constitution  ineffective  with- 
out expressly  speciflcally  repealing  such  other  part 
or  parts." 

Organization  and  Administration  of  State 
Governments— Oregon  (309  and  H.  Con.  11) 
provides  for  an  investigation  of  all  State  depart- 
ments by  representative  business  men.  The  Im- 
portance of  modern  and  uniform  accounting  sys- 
tems and  methods  in  Government  business  is  recog- 
nized by  Nebraska  (53),  North  Carolina  (58)  and 
Vermont  (32).  Central  purchasing  agents  are 
created  in  Wisconsin  (598)  and  Ohio  (H.  193i. 
Indiana  (25)  and  South  Dakota  (p.  248)  provide 
for  controlling  the  volume  and  methods  of  printing 
of  departmental  reports.  Delaware  (2)  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  remove  any  officer  appointed  by  him, 
but  provides  for  reinstatement  by  the  courts  If  the 
removal  be  without  Just  cause.  West  Virginia  (I 
and  4  Spec.  Sess.  1910)  provides  In  detail  for  the 
procedure  for  removals  by  the  Governor.  Now 
Jersey  (230)  subjects  removals  or  reductions  In  the 
Civil  Service  to  Investigation  and  approval  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Similar  provision  is  made 
in  Minnesota  (63).  Greater  freedom  of  removal  in 
the  interest  of  efHclency  is  granted  the  appointing 
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New  York  (653)  requires 
-p  service  records  showing  the 
employees  as  a  basis  for  pro- 

(180),  Delaware  (278),  Utah  CIS), 

outh  Dakota  (561),  Tennessee  (139) 

.Jco  (81)  provide  for  a  budget  system 

4   and   enacting   annual   appropriations. 

i!j  do  not  take  from  the   Legislature   the 

,0  revise  and  increase  the  Executive  recora- 

.ations.     Provision  for  investigation  of  the  de- 

-oility  of  a  budget  system  is  made  in  Michigan 

._/.  59).     Among  the  new  departments  provided  for 

this  year  are  a  department  of  State  police  in  New 

York   (161),  a  Slate  publicity  bureau  in  Nebraska 

(114)  and  a  State  sheriff  In  South  Dakota  (p.  284). 

Provision  for  State  rural  credit  systems  is  made  in 

Oregon  (398),  Maine   (303)   and  South  Dakota  (p. 

124). 

Local  Government — New  Jersey  enacted  gen- 
eral laws  (152  and  153)  dealing  with  municipalities 
and  revising  and  repealing  a  large  number  of  exist- 
ing laws.  This  legislation  clears  up  the  statute  book 
In  so  far  as  it  deals  with  municipalities.  North  Caro- 
lina (136)  Is  likewise  a  general  act  providing  for  the 
government  of  municipalities.  Among  other  things 
this  act  requires  more  modern  accounting  systems 
and  provides  lor  distinct  plans  of  city  government, 
any  one  of  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  voters  of  a 
municipality.  Authorization  to  adopt  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  is  contained  in  Mon- 
tana (150),  but  provision  is  made  for  the  aban- 
donment of  this  form  of  government  in  Illinois  (H. 
755)  and  Wisconsin  (358).  The  city  manager  plan 
has  been  more  fortunate,  having  been  approved  in 
a  number  of  States,  Idaho  (79),  Kansas  (86),  Ne- 
braska (208),  Pennsylvania  (No.  224),  South  Da- 
kota (p.  518)  and  Vermont  (104).  In  addition  to 
its  general  legislation  dealing  with  the  government 
of  municipalities.  North  Carolina  (138)  enacted  a 
general  municipal  finance  act  requiring  an  annual 
budget  and  limiting  the  period  of  bond  Issues  to  the 
probable  period  of  usefulness  of  the  improvement 
paid  for  from  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds.  New 
Jersey  (192)  also  requires  municipalities  to  adopt 
a  budget  system.  Proceedings  to  test  the  validity 
of  municipal  bond  issues  are  provided  in  West 
Virginia  (57).  Bond  issues  are  to  bo  submitted  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  his  approval.  His  opinion 
becomes  incontestable  unless  appealed  from  within 
ten  days.  This  act  provides  for  a  review  in  the 
courts.  New  Hampshire  (129)  forbids  the  estab- 
lishment of  municipal  sinking  funds  to  redeem  bond 
Issues  and  requires  all  bonds  to  be  in  serial  form. 
On  the  other  hand.  New  Jersey  (212)  is  a  general 
law  providing  for  the  reorganization  and  future 
administration  of  all  municipal  sinking  funds. 

Elections — The  Legislatures  of  three  States,  North 
Dakota  (p.  253),  Indiana  (188)  and  South  Dakota 
(p.  194),  propose  constitutional  amendments  grant- 
ing women  suffrage  conditioned  upon  a  referendum. 
Connecticut  (Res.  28)  and  Iowa  (153)  refer  such  an 
amendment  to  the  next  Legislature,  while  Maine  (289) 
amends  her  election  laws  to  extend  the  right  to  vote 
to  women,  the  act  to  become  effective  after  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  be  voted 
on  in  September  of  this  year.  Arizona  (H.  C.  M. 
4),  California  (Res.  73)  and  Idaho  (p.  522)  memor- 
ialize Congress  to  extend  the  right  of  sultrage  to 
women.  Ohio  (H.  16),  Michigan  (S.  E.  A.  105)  and 
Rhode  Island  (1,507)  grant  women  the  right  to 
vote  for  Presidential  Electors,  and  Indiana  (31)  and 
Nebraska  (30)  extend  this  right  to  all  officers  not 
specified  In  their  Constitutions.  Vermont  (No  98) 
permits  women  taxpayers  over  twenty-one  to  vote 
at  town  meetings.  Kansas  (353)  proposes  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  to  take  away  the  right  of 
suffrage  now  granted  to  aliens  who  have  declared 
their  intention  of  becoming  citizens.  Other  acts 
affecting  women  voters  are  Colorado  (67),  under 
which  a  woman  need  only  state  that  her  age  Is  over 
twenty-one  when  registering,  and  California  (219), 
which  for  purposes  of  voting  makes  the  husband's 
residence  that  of  the  wife. 

'the  absence  of  so  many  military  men  from  their 
homes  at  election  time  has  caused  a  large  number  of 
States  to  consider  the  question  of  absent  voting. 
nUnols  (S.  508),  Nebraska  (177),  Minnesota  (Spec. 
1916,  2),  Missouri  (p.  276)  and  Wisconsin  (2  of  Spe- 
cial Session,  1916)  formulate  a  procedure  for  ob- 
taining the  votes  of  men  absent  on  military  and 
naval  service.    New  Hampshire  (95)  does  the  same 


for  absent  guardsmen.  Eleven  States  provide  for 
the  voting  of  all  those  who  may  be  absent  from 
their  home  precincts,  usually  in  both  general  and 
primary  elections.  Ballots  must  be  applied  for  to 
the  precinct  clerk  and  returned  by  mail,  see  North 
Carolina  (23),  Montana  (155),  Indiana  (100),  South 
Dakota  (233),  Ohio  (S.  48),  Idaho  (142),  Tennes- 
see (8),  Minnesota  (68),  Illinois  (S.  265),  California 
(Res  64)  and  Iowa  (419).  Wisconsin  (570)  extends 
her  absent  voting  law  to  those  who  are  sick  or  phy- 
sically disabled  and  so  unable  to  attend  the  polls. 
Indiana  (100)  includes  those  absent  by  illness, 
nature  of  business,  or  unavoidable  cause.  Missouri 
(H.  B.  230)  makes  additional  provision  for  the  vot- 
ing of  trainmen  and  travelling  salesmen  at  primary 
elections.  Nevada  (231)  provides  that  no  person 
shall  lose  residence  for  voting  purposes  through  ab- 
sence for  military  oi  naval  service. 

Presidential  primary  acts  are  repealed  by  Min- 
nesota (133),  Iowa  (14)  and  Michigan  (H.  E.  A.  220). 
A  compulsory  system  of  party  primary  elections  is 
provided  for  in  Tennessee  (US),  but  New  Jersey 
(197)  forbids  nomination  to  public  office,  candi- 
dates for  Presidential  Electors  excepted,  save  by 
convention  There  is  initiated  iu  South  Dakota  (p. 
639)  a  primary  law  for  submission  to  tlie  people. 
Party  campaign  pamphlets  are  to  be  printed  by 
the  State.  Presidential  ajid  gubernatorial  candi- 
dates, within  the  party,  must  appear  in  one  and 
sixteen,  respectively,  joint  debates  in  the  State  or 
cease  to  be  candidates  for  thtlr  party.  Party  elec- 
tors may  propose  independent  candidates  by  peti- 
tion. The  independent  candidate  may  further  file 
a  "paramount  issue"  of  eight  words  or  less  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  This  issue  will  appear  on  the 
ballot  and  the  independent  candidate  must  chal- 
lenge the  representative  candidate  to  joint  debate 
on  it.  A  party  jury  may  recall  an  elected  candidate 
who  fails  to  observe  the  principle  on  which  he  was 
elected  or  is  guilty  of  misconduct.  Campaign 
matter  may  not  be  published  anonymously  in  Il- 
linois (H.  789)  and  Missouri  (p.  272);  and  Massa- 
chusetts (250)  requires  that  a  candidate  nominated 
by  some  one  other  than  a  political  party  may  not 
use  the  name  of  that  party  in  his  political  designa- 
tion. Nebraska  (35)  prohibits  a  candidate  wlio  runs 
for  nomination  to  the  same  office  on  tvvo  parly 
tickets  from  accepting  the  minority  party  nomina- 
tion, it  he  loses  that  of  the  majority  party,  unless 
his  minority  party  vote  exceeds  his  majority  party 
vote.  In  Illinois  (H.  873)  a  candidate  may  not  in 
return  for  support  pledge  himself,  on  penalty  of 
fine.  Imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  office  if  success- 
ful, to  support  or  oppose  any  particular  measure. 
Nebraska  (53)  presents  a  scheme  for  eliminating 
Presidential  electors  from  the  ballot.  The  Governor 
is  required  to  appoint  as  the  Presidential  electors  of 
the  State  those  electors  nominated  by  the  party  whose 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President — whose 
names  appear  on  the  ballot — receive  the  highest 
number  of  votes  Nevada  (148),  Nebraska  (32)  and 
Wyoming  (59)  require  non-partisan  ballots  for  elec- 
tion of  judiciary  Und  certain  school  officers.  In 
Oregon  (138)  primary  ballots  are  to  be  printed  with 
the  names  of  candidates  in  as  many  different  rota- 
tions as  there  are  candidates,  thus  placing  each 
name  at  the  top  of  the  list  on  practically  an  equal 
number  of  ballots.  The  Kansas  sclieme  of  double 
election  boards,  one  "to  receive  the  votes,  the  other 
to  count  them,  is  required  in  West  Virginia  (37)  and 
Nebraska  (37).  Illinois  (S.  J.  R.  27)  establishes  a 
non-partisan  commission  to  revise  her  election  laws. 

Uniform  State  Legislation — The  work  of  the 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
has  found  acceptance  In  a  large  number  of  the  States 
this  year.  In  all,  thirty-seven  uniform  acts  were 
adopted  by  the  various  State  legislatures,  as  fol- 
lows: Uniform  Sales  Act — Minnesota  (465),  North 
Dakota  (p.  72),  Utah  (121),  Wyoming  (98).  Uni- 
form Bills  of  Lading  Act — Maine  (132).  Minnesota 
(399),  Missouri  (H.  650),  New  Hampshire  (81),  Wis- 
consin (179).  Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts  Act — 
Delaware  (221),  Maine  (143),  Montana  (154),  North 
Carolina  (37),  North  Dakota  (p.  219),  West  Virginia 
(8),  Wyoming  (96).  Uniform  Partnership  Act — 
Illinois  (H.  302),  Michigan  (H.  45),  Pennsylvania 
(No.  42),  Tennessee  (140),  Wyoming  (97)  Uniform 
Limited  Partnership  Act — Illinois  (H.  303),  Penn- 
sylvania (No.  37).  Uniform  Cold  Storage  Act — - 
Utah  (69).  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Act — ■ 
California  (751),  Maine  (257).  Uniform  Act  for  the 
Extradition  of  Person  of  Unsound  Mind — Illinois  (H. 
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204),  Nevada  (133),  Tennessee  (115).  Uniform  Land 
Ro:,'isti-ation  Act — Utah  (2S).  An  Act  to  Make  Uni- 
Jorin  the  I^aw  of  Acknowledgments  to  Deeds  or 
Otlier  Instruments  Taken  Outside  the  United  States 
— Nevada  (152),  Now  Hampshire  (53).  An  Act  as 
to  Promissory  Notes,  Checks,  Drafts  and  Bills  of 
E.Nchanne  (Days  of  Grace)  —  Rhode  Island  (1,477). 
Uniform  Stock  Transfer  Act — Connecticut  (32.")) 
Illinois  (H.  2<)3).  Tennessee  (113).  Uniform  Foreign 
Prob.ate  Act— Illinois   (H    211). 

Liquor  Laws — Prohibition — Early  in  the  year 
the  VVebbKcnyon  Act  of  1913  v/as  inttrpretcd  bv 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  divestini> 
liquors  of  their  interstate  character  in  certain  cases 
and  thereby  subjecting  them  to  State  control.  The 
Stales  have  seized  upon  the  opportunity  of  re- 
cnforcing  their  local  laws  by  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  intoxicating  liquors.  Georgia,  Act  1,  Ex- 
traordinary Session,  March,  1917,  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful to  transport,  ship  or  carry  intoxicating  liciuors  'by 
any  means  whatsoever,  with  or  without  hire,  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  done  from  any  point  without 
this  State  to  any  point  within  this  State,  or  from 
place  to  place  within  this  State,  whether  intended 
for  personal  use  or  otherwise."  Arizona  (63)  de- 
clares that  intoxicating  liquors  ".sliall  not  be  manu- 
factured in  or  introduced  into  the  State  of  Arizona 
imder  any  pretense  "  Indiana  (Ch.  4,  effective  April 
2,  1918).  Montana  (Oh.  175,  effective  December  31, 
1918),  South  Dakota  (p.  2,  effective  February  21, 
.1917),  Utah  (Ch.  2,  effective  August  1,  1917),  Michi- 
gan (H.  204  and  S.  60),  Tennessee  (12),  South  Caro- 
line (Xo  94  and  No  38)  and  Kansas  (215)  also 
enacted  general  prohibition  laws.  All  these,  as  well 
as  amendments  to  the  general  laws  in  Colorado  (82). 
Oregon  (40).  iVorth  Dakota  (p.  IGS)  and  Washing- 
ton (19)  i-estrict  or  proliibit  interstate  traffic.  The 
three  latter  require  permits  for  importation  for  law- 
ful purposes.  Utah  (94)  prohibits  the  introduction 
of  liquors  "into  any  territory"  within  the  State. 
Oregon  (Constitutional  amendment  adopted  No- 
vember, 1916)  by  a  self-executing  prohibition  of 
importation,  Wyoming  (2),  Idaho  (p.  528)  and 
Arizona  (Referendum  measure)  liave  wrtiten  pro- 
hibition into  the  Constitution.  Connecticut  (7), 
Missouri  (p.  582),  Minnesota  (515),  Iowa  (10  and 
321)  and  Utah  (H.  J.  Res.  14)  propose  amendments 
to  tlie  same  effect:  and  Utah  (H.  J.  Mem.  1),  South 
Dakota  (p.  d22)  and  Arizona  (H.  Con.  Mom.  No.  2) 
memorialize  Congress  for  a  Federal  amendment  on 
the  same  subject  Nebraska  (187)  is  a  general  pro- 
hibition law  supplementing  a  constitulional  amend- 
ment. After  a  spirited  fight  New  York  (624)  passed 
a  city  local  option  law.  Vermont  (234)  repeals  an 
extraordinary  prohibition  act  of  1915 — a  referendum 
act  which,  if  approved,  was  to  take  effect  May,  1916, 
and  if  disapproved  was,  nevertheless,  to  take  effect 
May  1.  1927. 

Georgia  (No.  1)  prohibits  importation  of  any  alco- 
holic compound  or  malt  or  liquors,  whether  intended 
for  beverage  purposes  or  not,  which  can  be  diluted 
and  used  as  a  beverage  to  produce  intoxication.  And 
the  sale  of  preparations  which  contain  in  excess  of 
one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  alcohol  and  which 
analysis  by  the  State  chemist  shows  "can  be  used  as 
a  beverage"  is  prohibited  in  Utah  (2).  Colorado 
(2)  prohibits  the  importation,  sale,  or  manufacture 
of  "peyote,"  a  Mexican  drink.  Missouri  (p.  307)  re- 
quires the  inspector  of  beer  to  inspect  all  so-called 
"soft  drinks."  Montana  (143),  an  act  relating  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  laws,  applies  to 
every  liquid  capable  of  use  as  a  beverage  which  con- 
tains 2  per  cent,  in  volume  of  alcohol,  and  (175)  ap- 
plies prohibition  to  "ardent  spirits  or  any  compound 
thereof  capable  of  use  as  a  beverage."  North 
Dakota  (62)  includes  in  the  definition  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  liquids  or  compounds  "containing  no 
alcohol,  whether  indicated  or  not,  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  beverage  and  having  the  appearance  or 
flavor  of  beer  or  malf.  unless  such  liquid  is  pasteur- 
Ued  and  contained  in  hermetically  sealed  bottles." 

Congress  enacted  prohibition  of  alcoholic  liquors 
for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  (39  Stat.  L.  903,  effective 
January  1,  1918),  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(39  ,Stat.  L.  1,123,  effective  November  1,  1917),  and 
of  intoxicating  liquors  and  drugs  for  Porto  Rico  (39 
Stat.  L.  952,  effective  March  2,  1918).  Congress 
(39  Stat.  L.  1,069),  in  the  so-called  Reed  amend- 
ment, punishes  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
any  person  who  "shall  order,  purchase,  or  cause  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  be  transported  in  interstate 
commerce,  *  *  *  into  any  State    or    Territory    the 


laws  of  which  State  or  Tenitorv 
ufacture  or  sale  therein  of  Intoxlu 
beverage   purposes,"   and    makes   au . 
intoxicating  liquors  non-mailablo  into  . 
Territory   in   wlilcli   it   is   unlawful   to   a- 
solicit   orders   for   such    liquors.-     .Ml    tlicSi. 
Congress  contain  the  usual  exceptions  with  rcv 
the  use  of  liquors  for  medicinal,  scientillc  or  t. 
mental    purposes.      In    the    Food    C;ontrol    Uill    . 
Sixty-fifth   Congress   (Pub.    No.    41)    prolilbitcd   the 
importation  of  distilled  spirits,  practically  prohibited 
the  production  of  such  spirits,   and  gave  the  Presi- 
dent broad  powers  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  pro- 
duction of  malt  or  vinous  liquors. 
LABOR. 

(A  summary  of  this  legislation  will  be  found  else- 
where under  Workmen's  Compen.sation,  or  under 
Labor  Legislation.) 

Connecticut  (326)  and  New  Hampshire  (194) 
passed  laws  authorizing  the  Governor  to  suspend 
tlie  labor  laws  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defence,  and  the  legislature  of  Vermont  (172) 
to  authorize  its  Commissioner  oi  fiidustries.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  to  do  so  while  the  United 
States  is  at  war  Ma.s.sacliusctls  (342),  the  Defence 
Act,  autliorizes  the  suspension  of  the  labor  law  in 
Individual  instances  alter  a  hearing  and  under  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  board  granting  tlie  sus- 
pension. The  Governor  of  New  'Vork  vetoed  a 
measure  with  this  object,  on  the  ground  chiefly  that 
it  was  not  yet  shown  to  be  necessary  at  this  t.'me, 
particularly  as  it  affected  almost  wholly  women  and 
children.  The  President  and  the  C;ouiicil  of  National 
Defence  strongly  recommended  that  no  backward 
step  be  taken  in  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
workers,  consequently  arresting  the  passage  of  like 
measures  in  other  States.  Ohio  (H.  107)  and  Michi- 
gan (H.  66)  seek  to  protect  the  employees  of  railroad 
companies  against  arbitrary  discipline  or  ciischarge 
on  the  report  of  a  company  "spotter."  This  act  re- 
quires that  the  employee  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  to  confront  the  "spotter"  and  to  croas- 
examine  him  personally  or  by  couiLsel.  Illinois  (S. 
612)  provides  for  an  industrial  survey  commission  to 
study  conditions  of  wo'meii  in  industry  Oregon  (H. 
C.  R.  15)  creates  a  commission  to  study  unemploy- 
ment. 

Highways  and  Motor  Vehicles — The  IcgisliuurcB 
of  tliirty-five  States  have  .accepted  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  July,  11,  1916,  providing 
Federal  aid  iu  the  construction  of  post  roads,  and  a 
dozen  States  have  this  year  created  or  rcorgzanied 
State  dei>artments  of  highwa.vs.  Micliigan  (S.  41) 
limits,  by  detailed  schedules  based  on  the  kind  and 
width  of  tires,  the  gross  weiglit  on  any  wheel,  and 
limits  the  entire  gross  weight  to  fifteen  tons.  Con- 
necticut (113)  permits  a  iierson  detained  more  than 
five  minutes  at  a  railroad  crossing  to  recover  825 
from  the  railroad.  Maine  (.50),  Mas.sacluisetts  (246). 
New  Hampshire  (8)  and  Wisconsin  (533)  require 
warning  signs  to  be  erected  at  crossings,  usually  at 
some  distance  before  the  crossing  is  reached;  and 
Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  also  re- 
quire a  reduction  of  speed  on  or  near  a  crossing. 
Drastic  penalties  for  stealing  automobiles  are  i)ro- 
vided  in  a  number  of  States.  Ohio  (43),  for  example, 
impo.ses  the  same  penalty  as  for  horse  stealing,  which 
may  extend  to  fifteen  years  in  prison.  Laws  which 
punish  the  remov.al  of  manufacturers'  serial  num- 
bers and  other  marks  of  identification  as  a  means  of 
concealing  the  theft  and  of  disposing  of  the  stolen 
machine  were  passed  in  Colorado  (218),  Kansas  (74), 
New  York  (708),  Montana  (48),  Washington  (00) 
and  Wisconsin  (100). 

Propert,y — The  spread  of  the  Torrcns  system  for 
the  registration  of  land  titles  is  shown  by  the  adop- 
tion of  comprehensive  acts  in  North  Dakota  (p.  132), 
South  Dakota  (p.  607)  and  Tennessee  (03).  Acts 
providing  for  short  forms  of  deeds  and  mortgages 
were  adopted  in  New  York  (681)  and  Colorado  (.53), 
in  both  cases  the  use  of  these  forms  being  made  iier- 
missible,  but  not  required.  The  Colorado  forms  are 
very  short,  the  various  covenants  being  set  forth  in 
the  statute.  The  New  York  forms,  while  much 
shorter  than  the  ordinary  deed,  include  various 
covenants  and  are  considerably  longer  than  the  Colo- 
rado forms.  The  Illinois  act  (II  343)  makes  the  III- 
ing  of  a  bill  in  equity  affecting  real  property  con- 
structive notice  to  any  person  subsequently  acquir- 
ing an  interest  in  or  a  lien  upon  such  property 

.Michigan  (H.  15)  providfs  that  when  any  leased 
building  Is  destroyed  or  so  injured  us  to  be  uutcn- 
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occupant  may,  in  the  absence 
,a  agreement  to  the  contrary,  and 
or  injury  was  due  to  no  fault  of 
arrender  possession  without  liability 
.Jy  accruing  rent;  and  Minnesota  (428) 
fit  when  a  lessee  for  a  trrm  of  more  than 
jars  defaults,  the  landlord  cannot  exercise 
jrtt  of  re-entry  until  the  expiration  of  thirty 
ifom  the  time  when  he  gives  notice  that  he  will 
iCise  such  right  unless  the  covenant  is  performed, 
,*nd  further  provides  that  if  within  six  months  after 
any  such  termination  of  his  occupancy  the  lessee  or 
his  successor  pays  the  rent  in  arrears,  he  may  re- 
occupy  on  the  original   terms  of  the  lease. 

Nevada  (195  and  200)  requires  railroads  to  main- 
tain fences  on  both  sides  ol  tracks  and  barriers  at 
highway  crossings,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  comply 
makes  them  liable  for  the  market  value  of  animals 
Injured  or  killed;  and  (223)  prohibits  the  awarding 
of  damages  for  trespass  of  live  stock  on  cultivated 
land  unless  such  land  has  been  inclosed  by  a  legal 
fence  as  defined  by  the  act.  Oregon  (360)  provides 
that  the  owner  or  occupant  of  premises  need  not 
fence  against  hogs,  and  further  provides  (n  detail  for 
the  seizure  and  disposition  of  hogs  found  trespassing. 
Delaware  (242)  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  owner 
not  to  trim  his  side  of  a  division  hedge. 

Oregon  (271)  extends  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
to  corporations  organized  for  the  smelting  or  reduc- 
tion of  ores  so  that  they  may  acquire  land  within  a 
radius  of  four  miles  for  use  for  the  purpose  of  the 
dischaige  and  natural  distribution  of  smoke,  fumes 
and  dust.  Utah  (52)  extends  the  principal  of  the 
statute  of  frauds  by  requiring  leases  for  more  than 
fifty  horses,  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  or  five  hun- 
dred head  of  sheep  to  be  in  writing,  acknowledged 
and  recorded  in  the  same  manner  as  grants  of  real 
property. 

The  effect  of  the  rule  against  perpetuities  is  being 
diminished  by  such  statutes  as  those  passed  in  Ten- 
nessee (137),  providing  that  a  trust  having  for  its 
object  the  aid  of  the  poor  oi  the  promotion  of  moral- 
ity, education  or  religion  shall  not  tall  "because  of 
an  attempt  to  create  it  in  perpetuity;"  and  in  Texas 
(155),  providing  that  a  trust  fund  for  keeping  up 
cemetery  lots,  although  to  be  held  and  adminis- 
tered forever,  shall  not  be  regarded  or  held  to  be  a 
perpetuity,  but  rather  "as  a  provision  for  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  from  the  partj'  founding  such  trust 
to  the  persons  interred  and  to  the  puMic." 

Laws  requiring  the  licensing  of  dogs  and  author- 
izing killing  of  unlicensed  dogs  or  dogs  annoying 
other  domestic  animals  were  passed  in  New  York 
(800),  Iowa  (50)  and  Illinois  (H  85).  Unlike  the 
acts  taxing  dogs  and  \ising  the  resulting  revenue  to 
pay  damage  done  to  sheep,  etc.,  the  New  York  law 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  pay, 
on  presentation  of  claims,  the  damage  done  to  other 
animals  by  dogs  and  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
owner  of  the  dog  to  recover  the  amount  so  paid. 

Commercial  Regulations — Legislation  looking 
to  the  prevention  of  monopoly  and  unfair  discrimina- 
tion in  the  buying  and  selling  of  commodities,  espe- 
cially food  products,  was  enacted  in  Delaware  (213), 
Idaho  (23),  Minnesota  (377  and  381),  Montana  (80), 
.New  Hampshire  (177),  North  Dakota  (p.  193).  Ten- 
nesee  (138),  Vermont  (No.  186)  and  Wisconsin  (141). 
This  legislation  aims  particularly  at  preventing  dif- 
ferent prices  In  different  parts  of  the  State.  It  re- 
lates especially  to  food  products  and  In  some  in- 
stances only  to  dairy  products.  The  Tennessee  act 
relates  only  to  a  conspiracy  to  limit  the  output  of 
coal  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price.  Utah  (11) 
alone  provides  that  prices  may  bo  different  in  different 
localities  where  it  Is  necessary  to  meet  competition. 
The  New  Hampshire  act  (160)  requires  the  Attorney 
General,  whenever  the  price  of  necessaries  of  life 
rises,  on  petition  of  one  hundred  registered  voters  to 
institute  Judicial  proceedings — the  act  does  not  say 
against  whom,  tliough  it  further  provides  If  the  rise 
is  found  unreasoiiable  the  person  responsible  therefor 
may  be  fined  or  imprisoned.  This  act  further  pro- 
vides that  'labor  of  hand  or  brain  performed  In  fac- 
tories or  elsewhere  by  persons  who  are  proletarians 
or  near-proletarians  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  nec- 
essary of  life,  nor  shall  any  attempt  by  an  individual 
or  combination  of  individuals  who  are  primary  wealth 
producers  to  raise  the  wages  or  compensation  r<»- 
celved  in  a  gainful  occupation  or  to  better  their  con- 
ditions of  employment,  be  construed  as  raising  or 
attempting  to  raise  the  price  of  necessaries  of  life." 

Arizona  (17)  provides  that  producers  of  food  prod- 


ucts on  agricultural  lands,  farms  and  gardens  in  the 
State  shall  never  under  any  pretext  be  denied  or 
rfstricted  in  the  right  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same, 
except  that  it  may  be  subject  to  uniform  inspectiou 
by  lawful  authority. 

Laws  providing  for  the  Inspection  of  and  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  gasoline  and  similar  products  were 
passed  in  Idaho  (124),  North  Carolina  (166),  Ten- 
nessee (33)  and  Wyoming  (124).  North  Carolina 
(172)  also  enacted  similar  legislation  with  regard  to 
linseed  oil,  and  Massachusetts  (153)  makes  unlaw- 
ful the  manufacture  or  .sale,  except  for  use  by  manu- 
facturers or  dealers  of  any  Inflammable  stove  polish 
which  emits  a  gas  whose  flash  point  is  less  than  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Illinois  (H.  B.  311)  requires  certain  articles  to  be 
stamped  with  the  grade,  weight  by  ounce  per  yard, 
and  a  description  of  any  filler,  and  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful to  misrepresent  the  true  dimensions  of  awnings, 
tents  and  hay  or  wagon  covers.  The  same  State  (H 
li.  18)  requires  all  containers  for  dairy  products  to 
be  branded  and  the  brands  to  be  registered,  and  for- 
bids the  use  of  any  such  container  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. Oregon  (149)  regulates  the  sale  of  commodi- 
ties in  package  form  by  requiring  the  net  quantity 
to  be  marked  in  terms  of  weight,  measure  or  numer- 
ical count;  and  Indiana  (53)  provides  for  the  sale  by 
weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  of  a  long  list  of 
enumerated  commodities.  Colorado  (105)  requires 
a  written  memorandum  to  be  kept  by  the  vendor  of 
ores,  and  Nevada  (234)  creates  the  oflfice  of  State 
Assayer  to  assay  ores  on  the  request  of  the  shipper. 

Untrue,  deceptive  or  misleading  advertisements 
are  penalized  in  Iowa  (190),  Michigan  (H.  Enrolled 
Act  183),  Nevada  (201),  Oregon  (91)  adn  Wyoming 
(63)  North  Carolina  (19)  also  punishes  any  false 
statement  regarding  the  curative  or  therapeutic 
effect  of  any  alleged  remedy  and  (27)  prohibits  the 
sale  or  advertisement  of  patent  medicines  to  cure  any 
disease  for  wliich  no  cure  has  been  found  or  the  sale 
of  mechanical  devices  whose  claims  for  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  are  false  or  fraudulent,  or  which 
have  been  declared  valueless  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Laws  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  Issue  trading 
stamps  as  an  inducement  to  the  purchase  of  goods 
of  various  sorts  were  enacted  in  Colorado  (147), 
Idaho  (122)  and  Wisconsin  (480).  Legislation  of 
this  sort  already  enacted  In  other  States  has  en- 
countered Constitutional  difficulties,  and  an  effort 
to  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  such  stamps  by  another 
method  has  been  made.  Montana  (17)  requires  the 
payment  of  a  license  of  S6,000  for  the  giving  of  pre- 
miums or  bonuses  with  the  sale  of  merchandise. 
Nevada  (225)  requires  merchants  using  trading 
stamps  to  procure  a  separate  license  for  which  the 
fee  is  S2,000.  North  Dakota  (p.  60)  imposes  a  license 
fee  of  S6,000  for  the  use  of  trading  stamps,  and  in 
Kansas  (331)  the  fee  ranges  from  S4,000  to  S7,000 
according  to  the  population  of  the  county. 

Utah  (18)  authorizes  the  owners  of  farms  to  regis- 
ter the  names  of  their  farms  and  thereupon  prohibits 
the  use  of  the  same  name  by  any  othet  farm.  North 
Dakota  (p.  237)  establishes  a  trade-mark  to  be  used 
on  North  Dakota  products  of  a  standard  grade. 
North  Dakota  now  does  what  the  United  States  was 
for  many  years  mistakingly  thought  by  the  great 
majority  of  people  to  be  doing  under  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  of  190(5 — it  guarantees  the  products  which 
comply  with  the  act.  Indeed,  the  trade-mark  itself 
bears  the  following  legends:  "Quality  and  meas- 
ure." "North  Dakota,"  "Standard"  and  "North 
Dakota  backs  it  up." 

Pennsylvania  (No.  227)  and  West  Virginia  (53) 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  carry  on  an.v  business 
under  an  assumed  or  fictitious  name  without  hav- 
ing first  filed  with  the  proper  officials  a  certificate 
stating  both  the  assumed  and  the  business  name. 
A  Delaware  act  (222)  regulating  the  sale  of  goods  in 
bulk  requires  that  an  inventory  be  made  and  that 
the  purchaser  keep  the  inventory  for  at  least  sbc 
months  after  the  sale. 

"Blue  sky"  laws  were  enacted  In  California  (532), 
Illinois  (H.  B.  864),  Minnesota  (429)  and  New  Hamp- 
shire (202)  ■  and  Oregon  (418)  creates  a  securities 
commission  for  the  certification  of  bonds  secured  by 
mortgage  on  wooden  or  steel,  steam  or  motor  ships 
constructed  and  owned  in  the  State. 

Nebraska  (202)  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
contractor  for  the  erection,  repair  or  removal  of  a 
building  who  receives  payment  in  whole  or  in  part 
on  such  contract  to  fail  to  apply  such  payments  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  claims  of  laborers  and  material 
men  who  would  otherwise  have  a  lien.  A  similar 
act  was  passed  in  North  Daltota  (p.  64)  malving 
such  action  larceny. 

A  New  York  act  (702)  declares  against  public 
policy  and  void  any  contract  between  the  owner, 
agent  or  employees  of  an  apartment  house  and  deal- 
ers in  fuel,  ice  or  food  giving  to  the  dealer  the  privil- 
ege of  selling  or  delivering  to  tenants  of  the  house. 
The  giving  or  receiving  any  compensation  for  such 
privilege  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person 
occupying  the  house  may  also  recover  from  the 
dealer  a  penalty  of  S250  in  a  civil  action. 

Insurance — In  fifteen  States  laws  authorizing 
fraternal  benefit  associations  to  insure  children  of 
members,  popularly  known  as  the  fraternal  "Whole 
Family  Protection  Plan"  weie  adopted.  Acts  in 
Calif ornia  (666),  Iowa  (180),  Nebraska  (186)  and 
Ohio  (H.  325)  authorize  the  exchange  of  reciprocal 
or  intfrlnsuiance  contracts  among  individuals, 
partnerships  and  corporations,  for  any  form  of  in- 
surance, except  life  insurance.  The  organization  of 
subscribers  is  Informal,  but  a  reserve  is  required  and 
the  business  is  subjected  to  State  regulation  to  much 
the  same  extent  as  other  insurance.  Revisions  of 
the  insurance  laws  were  enacted  In  Michigan  (S.  159) 
and  Oregon  (7).  Ohio  (H.  296)  orovides  for  the  or- 
ganization and  supervision  of  fire  Insurance  rate- 
making  bureaus,  consisting  of  one  or  more  insurers, 
and  Wisconsin  (61)  requites  every  fire,  marine,  or 
inland  insurance  company  to  be  a  member  of  a  rat- 
ing bureau.  New  York  (440)  requires  the  use  of  the 
new  standard  fire  insurance  policy  recently  adopted 
by  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners. Tennessee  (7)  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
a  life  or  industrial  insurance  company  to  misrepre- 
sent the  terms  of  a  policy,  to  receive  premiums  when 
insolvent,  or  to.issue  a  policy  to  a  person  in  uninsur- 
able condition  with  intent  to  defraud.  Massachusetts 
(156)  authorizes  title  insurance  companies  to  in- 
sure the  insufflciency  of  a  mortgage.  Pennsylvania 
(70)  exempts  from  all  claims  of  cieditors  or  legal  pro- 
cess any  insurance  policy  or  annuity,  not  exceeding 
in  income  or  return  SlOO  monthly,  hereafter  issued 
to  any  solvent  citizen  'of  the  State,  whereof  the  in- 
sured or  the  purchaser  of  the  annuity  iS  the  bene- 
nclary  or  annuitant.  Nebraska  (72)  authorizes  the 
State  Insurance  Board  to  apply  the  same  restric- 
tions to  insurance  companies  and  agents  from  other 
States  which  are  Imposed  in  their  home  States  upon 
Nebraska  companies  or  agents,  and  Wisconsin  (13) 
provides  that  whenever  the  insurance  department  of 
another  State  charges  a  per  diem  fee  for  the  exami- 
nation of  Wisconsin  companies,  then  Insurance 
companies  of  such  State  shall  be  required  to  pay  the 
same  fee  when  examined  by  the  insurance  depart- 
ment of  Wisconsin.  Nebraska  (188)  creates  a  State 
fund  to  meet  crop  losses  caused  by  hall.  The  fund 
is  made  up  of  "taxes"  assessed  and  collected  by  tax 
ofHcials  from  farmers  who  elect  to  be  subject  to  the 
act  and  to  have  its  Insurance  benefits.  North  Dakota 
(p.  252)  and  South  Dakota  (p  194)  likewise  propose 
a  Constitutional  amendment  authorizing  taxes  to 
create  a  hail  insurance  fund. 

Corporations — Legislation  authorizing  the  issue 
of  shares  without  par  value  was  passed  in  California 
(701),  Delaware  (113),  Maine  (144)  and  New  York 
(484).  The  Delaware  law  also  permUs  cumulative 
voting,  does  away  with  the  requirembnts  that  one 
director  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  State  and  that  each 
director  shall  own  three  shares  of  stock,  and  amends 
the  corporation  law  of  the  State.  A  New  Jersey  act 
(195)  regulates  the  purchase  by  one  corporation  of 
the  stock  of  another,  the  general  effect  being  to  per- 
mit to  freely  purchase  the  stock  or  property  of  other 
corporations  provided  there  Is  no  lessening  of  com- 
petition. 

Public  Utmties— California  (213)  provides  for 
the  regulation  of  stages  or  automobiles  operated  as 
common  carriers  over  fixed  routes,  and  Nevada  (222) 
accomplishes  the  same  purpose  by  extending  the 
definition  of  railroads  to  include  automobiles  carry- 
ing passengers  for  hire  and  also  requiring  such  an 
automobile  common  carrier  to  keep  on  file  an  in- 
demnity bond.  New  York  (805)  confers  upon  the 
Public  Service  Commission  jurisdiction  over  com- 
mon carriers  by  water.  Pipe  lines  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  oil  and  gas  are  declared  common  carriers 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission in  Nebraska  (112)  and  Texas  (30),  and  pipe 
lines  for  conveying  salt  are  also  similarly  treated  In 
Nebraska  (175).     In  Oregon  (128)  corporations  en- 


gaged in  driving,  booming  o. 
quired  to  handle  without  diSL 
offered  and  their  rates  and  serv. 
regulation  by  tlie  Public  Service 

New  Jersey  (94)  repeals  the.  f ull-crt 
vides  that  no  reduction  in  any  train 
stituted  prior  to  such  repeal  shall  be  mi 
the  authorization  of  the  Public  Utilities 
slon,  and  gives  the  commission  power  to  requ. 
railroad  to  employ  on  its  trains  such  number  o. 
ployees  as  the  commission  deems  necessary  to  oi. 
safe,  adequate  and  proper  service.     A   Kansas  ac. 
(263)  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  railroad  or  common 
carrier  to  receive  live  stock  for  shipment  unless  I  he 
shipper  is  identified  by  at  least  two  responsible  par- 
ties or  is  personally  known  to  the  railroad  agent. 

Conservation— Texas  (S.  J.  R.  12,  p.  500)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  Article  16  of  the  Slate  Con- 
stitution by  adding  Section  59,  which  declares  that 
the  conservation  and  preservation  of  all  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  are  public  rights  and  duties, 
and  provides  for  the  creation  of  conservation  dis- 
tricts as  bodies  politic  and  corporate.  South  Dakota 
passed  a  number  of  acts  and  proposed  Constitutional 
amendments  which  together  constitute  a  general 
system  of  law  relating  to  conservation  and  inci- 
dentally authorize,  propose  to  authorize,  or  provide 
for  investigating  the  advisability  of  the  State's  en- 
gaging in  various  forms  of  more  or  less  socialistic 
activity,  such  as  the  development  and  sale  of  power, 
the  production  and  sale  of  cement,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  coal  mines,  terminal  elevators  and  ware- 
houses, flour  mills  and  packing  houses  (pp.  152,  195, 
197  and  475).  California  (513)  places  the  title  to 
all  kelp  and  aquatic  plants  in  the  State,  and  in 
Cliapter  (759)  declares  that  the  people  of  the  State 
have  a  primary  and  supreme  interest  in  petroleum 
and  natural  gas.  Throe  States  have  appointed  com- 
missions for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  con- 
servation and  better  utilization  of  water  resources  or 
of  controlling  waters  in  floods,  Kansas  (172),  New 
Hampshire  (256)  and  Utah  (37).  Washington  (117) 
is  a  general  codification  of  the  existing  law  relating 
to  waters,  and  Utah  (126)  makes  special  provision 
for  the  conservation  of  underground  water  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  artesian  wells.  Minnesota  (441) 
creates  a  State  drainage  commission  and  amends  the 
drainage  laws.  General  enactments  of  extensive 
amendments  are  made  in  New  Mexico  (22),  North 
Carolina  (152),  Oregon  (414),  Texas  (87)  and  West 
Virginia  (26)  laws  which  provide  for  the  formation 
of  drainage  districts  and  authorize  them  to  act  in 
co-operation  with  those  of  adjoining  States  were 
passed  in  North  Dakota  (p.  109),  Minnesota  (442) 
and  South  Dakota  (p.  110).  The  South  Dakota  act 
disregards  county  lines,  enabling  land  owners  to 
form  drainage  districts  on  geographical  lines.  In 
four  States  provision  is  also  made  for  the  formation 
and  regulation  of  irrigation  districts — North  Dakota 
(p.  18),  Oregon  (357),  South  Dakota  (p.  425)  and 
Utah  (33).  South  Dakota  permits  the  districts,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  drainage  districts,  to  be  formed 
regardless  of  county  lines. 

South  Dakota  (235)  prohibits  the  taking  of  fish 
and  game  "in  any  manner  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
another  of  such  bounding  States."  The  concm-rent 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  administrative  offlcers 
of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Iowa  over  all 
boundary  waters  between  those  States  and  South 
Dakota  is  recognized. 

Taxation — Among  the  new  lawB  are  those  Im- 
posing income  taxes  in  Delaware  (26),  Missouri  (p. 
524)  and  North  Carolina  (231),  and  proposing  a 
Constitutional  amendment  authorizing  such  a  tax 
in  South  Dakota  (p.  193).  In  Delaware  the  exemp- 
tion allowed  is  Sl.OOO,  in  North  Carolinsi  it  is  SI. 250. 
and  in  Missouri  it  is  S3, 000  or  S4,000,  the  same  a^ 
in  the  Federal  Income  tax  law  of  1916.  New  York 
(726)  Imposes  a  "franchise"  tax  of  3  per  cent,  upon 
the  net  income  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
corporations  in  lieu  of  the  other  corporation  taxes. 
It  is  to  be  computed  upon  the  same  returns  as  those 
made  for  the  Federal  income  tax.  The  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitutions  of  two  States 
Montana  (142)  and  North  Carolina  (119).  are  of 
interest.  The  former  would  exempt  from  taxation 
evidence  of  debt  secured  by  mortgages  of  record  on 
real  or  personal  property.  The  latter  would  simi- 
larly exempt  a  mortgage  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness for  the  purchase  price  of  a.  home  if  it 
runs  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty 
vears.  If  the  Interest  does  not  exceed  5>-2  per  cent.. 
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oe  does  not  exceed  S3, 000.    A 

o)  authorizes  towns  to  exempt 

.  period  of  five  years  homes  erected 

, ,  at  a  cost  between  S800  and  83,000. 

nent     to     the     Oregon     Constitution 

Section  11  (adopted  November,  1916), 

.;nat  the  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof 

,0,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  the  vot- 

..ise  by  taxation  a  sum  greater  than  the  amount 

,dd  in  the  preceding  year  plus  &  per  cent,  thereof. 

lie  effect  is  to  establish  a  fixed  scale  of  increase  in 
cost  of  government  unless  a  greater  increase  is  tem- 
porarily authorized  by  popular  vote.  The  tendency 
toward  the  creation  of  a  State  tax  commission  for 
the  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  State 
taxation  and  the  supervision  of  local  taxation  is 
evidenced  by  the  creation  in  Kentucliy  (1),  Missouri 
(p.  542),  Nevada  (177)  and  North  Carolina  (234)  of 
such  commissions  with  varying  powers,  but  all  mak- 
ing for  the  centralization  of  tax  administration.  In 
Washington  (54)  the  office  of  tax  commissioner  is 
created  and  the  duties  formerly  performed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Tax  ■  Commissioners  are  transferred 
to  him.  Montana  (73)  creates  a  temporary  tjx  and 
license  Investigation  commission;  North  Carolina 
(R.  No.  46)  creates  a  special  tax  commission  to  re- 
port a  comprehensive  tax  plan  and  to  make  a  study 
of  the  practicability  of  separation  of  sources  of  State 
and  local  revenue,  and  New  Jersey  (J.  R.  No.  10) 
reappoints  the  commission  for  the  survey  of  municipal 
financing  to  study  taxation,  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures. 

Miscellaneous  Police  Legislation — Mothers' 
pensioiLS  acts  have  been  passed  in  Missouri  (p.  151) 
applying  to  counties  of  less  than  2.50, 000.  and  in 
Texas  (120),  Arizona  (70),  Maine  (222)  ajid  West 
Virginia  (46)  applying  generally.  The  Missouri  act 
provides  for  women  about  to  become  mothers  as  well 
as  mothere  with  children.  These  acts  do  not  require 
that  the  mother  be  a  widow,  but  apply  as  well 
where  the  husband  is  in  a  State  institution  or  has 
deserted  her,  or  is  unable  to  support  his  family. 

Provision  for  the  commitment  and  care  of  feeble- 
minded or  criminally  inclined  persons  is  made  by 
California  (776),  Delaware  (172)  and  Oregon  (354). 
North  Dakota  (p.  12)  shows  the  advance  in  legisla- 
tion on  feeble-mindedness.  Formerly  only  feeble- 
minded persons  offensive  to  the  public  peace  could  be 
committed.  Now  the  power  Ls  being  extended  to 
any  feeble-minded  person.  The  danger  that  such 
power  may  be  misused  is  sought  to  be  prevented  by 
Minnesota  (209)  and  California  (776),  which  make 
the  lawful  confinement  of  the  feebleminded  a  mis- 
demeanor. Segregation  of  the  feeble-minded  and  in- 
sane by  removal  from  other  institutions  is  effected 
by  California  (770),  Maine  (88,  130)  and  Oregon 
(151). 

Oregon  (279)  goes  far  in  authorizing  a  sexualiza- 
tion,  and  legislation  authorizing  such  an  operation 
under  certain  conditions  or  extending  the  provisions 
of  existing  laws  relating  thereto  was  also  passed  in 
California  (489,  776),  Kansas  (299),  Minnesota 
(344),  New  Hampshire  (181)  and  South  Dakota  (p. 
277). 

Colorado  prohibits  the  growing  of  Indian  hemp, 
used  as  a  narcotic.  Massachusetts  (275)  forbids  the 
sale  of  narcotic  drugs,  except  by  prescriptions  whose 
issuance  and  filing  are  carefully  regulated.  The  same 
State  (232)  authorizes  the  superintendent  of  a  proper 
hospital  to  hold  a  person  addicted  to  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics at  the  request  of  a  police  offlcei',  a  physician, 
a  wife  or  husband.  North  Dakota  (p.  201)  prohibits 
the  sale  of  habit-forming  drugs  and  Pennsylvania 
(No.  282)  regulates  trade  in  opium,  coca  leaves  or 
any  derivatives. 

The  application  of  the  law  of  nuisance  as  a  means 
of  suppressing  an  illegitimate  use  of  property  is  re- 
sorted to  in  Connecticut  (362),  Montana  (95),  Ohio 
(H.  499),  which  are  red-light  abatement  acts.  This 
method  fixes  the  responsibility  on  the  premises  and 
consequently  affects  not  alone  the  person  doing  the 
objectionable  act  but  also  the  owner,  and  provides 
a  well-understood  means  of  enforcement.  Maine 
(155)  makes  proceedings  against  such  nuisances 
easier  by  allowing  them  to  be  begun  on  the  petition 
of  seven  voters  in  addition  to  the  prior  practice  of 
information  by  the  county  attorney.  Minnesota  (8) 
adopts  the  nuisance  method  for  stopping  a  different 
sort  of  abuse,  by  empowering  cities  to  declare 
•'dense  smoke"  a  nuisance. 

The  superior  right  of  the  public  and  of  the  neigh- 
borhood over  that  of  the  Individual  owner  to  limit 


the  use  of  a  property  is  the  basis  of  the  city  zoning 
laws  which  were  passed  in  three  States.  New  York 
(483)  authorizes  cities  to  district  their  territory,  and 
to  limit  the  height  and  size  of  buildings  and  the 
trades  which  may  be  carried  on  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts. New  Jersey  (54)  is  substantially  the  same, 
but  is  limited  to  cities  of  the  first  class.  California 
(734)  suggests  a  comprehensive  plan  by  requiring  a 
recommendation  of  the  city  planning  commission 
where  one  exists;  (740)  puts  the  resources  of  the 
State  at  the  disposal  of  the  cities  by  directing  the 
State  Commission  on  Housing  and  Immigration  to 
study  housing  and  city  planning  and  consult  with 
local  boards,  and  (Res.  49)  submits  an  amendment 
authorizing  excess  condemnation  of  real  property. 
General  housing  codes  were  adopted  in  Minnesota 
(137)  and  Michigan  (S.  70). 

The  loan  shark  received  attention  in  six  States. 
In  Maine  (298)  and  in  Utah  (41)  the  written  consent 
of  the  wife  is  required  to  assignment  of  wages  as 
security  for  a  loan. 

Illinois  (H.  926)  restricts  the  exhibition  of  pictures 
and  books  exciting  race  or  religious  prejudice,  and 
New  York  (471)  prohibits  any  act  holding  up  to 
contempt  or  ridicule  any  race  or  citizen  of  the  State. 
Discrimination  in  public  places  against  members  of 
any  religious  sect  or  persons  of  any  nationality  or 
public  advertisements  of  such  discrimination  is  for- 
bidden and  punished  by  Colorado  (55)  and  Maine 
(225);  South  Carolina  (20)  requires  circuses  to  have 
one  door  for  white  and  one  for  colored  people  In  their 
tents. 

Michigan  (S.  81)  regulates  the  disbursing  of  gifts 
as  well  as  soliciting,  and  authorizes  the  County  Pro- 
bate Court  on  the  filing  of  a  verified  petition  by  a 
prosecuting  attorney  or  any  citizen  to  make  an  in- 
quiry. The  act  does  not  apply  to  religious  purposes. 
Connecticut  (409)  requires  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  before  solici- 
tations for  support  for  any  religious  or  charitable 
cause  may  be  made,  and  North  Carolina  (170)  re- 
quires licenses  from  the  Board  of  Charities  and  public 
welfare  to  authorize  institutions  to  solicit  funds. 

Banking— North  Dakota  (p.  178)  and  Wash- 
ington (81)  have  established  depositors'  guarantee 
funds,  and  South  Dakota  (p.  371)  extends  the  bene- 
fit of  its  fund  to  holders  of  outstanding  exchange. 
The  drawing  of  checks  with  fraudulent  intent  when 
the  drawer  has  not  sufflceint  funds  or  credit  to  make 
payment  is  made  a  criminal  act,  usually  a  misde- 
meanor, in  Iowa  (268),  Connecticut  (396),  Maine 
(95),  Illinois  (H.  B.  55)  and  Missouri  (H.  B.  726). 
Wisconsin  (164)  makes  the  same  act  a  felony,  and 
legislation  relating  to  this  matter  was  also  enacted 
in  Oregon  (914),  Nevada  (9),  New  Hampshire  (55) 
and  South  Dakota  (152).  Some  dozen  or  more 
States  have  made  Federal  farm  loan  bonds  issued  by 
Federal  land  banks,  and  in  some  instances  those  is- 
sued by  Federal  joint-stock  land  banks,  legal  in- 
vestments for  banks  and  trust  companies.  New  York 
(385)  provides  that  trust  companies  acting  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity  may  apportion  to  any  trust  which 
they  hold  a  part  of  the  interest  in  any  bond  or  mort- 
gage, the  remaining  interest  of  which  is  held  by  the 
company  either  individually  or  in  its  representative 
capacity.  Vermont  (No.  158)  permits  a  bank  to 
invest  in  municipal  bonds  that  are  legally  authorized 
only  thus  putflng  the  duty  on  the  bank  of  determ- 
ining the  legality  of  the  bonds  before  investing,  and 
authorizes  investment  In  limited  amounts  of  Brit- 
ish, French  and  Canadian  bonds,  as  well  as  tele- 
phone company  bonds,  and  bonds  of  public  service 
companies  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  their  physical 
property.  South  Dakota  (p.  338)  and  Pennsylvania 
(No.  351)  make  valid  all  transactions  by  banks  on 
Saturdays  after  12  o'clock  noon,  but  banks  are  not 
obliged  to  keep  open. 

Education — Two  of  the  features  of  the  legislation 
relating  to  education  are  the  promotion  of  voca- 
tional training  and  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  educational  opportunities  in  rural  communities. 
The  first  has  been  stimulated  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  February  23,  1917,  offering  Federal  aid  to 
the  States  for  vocational  education.  Twenty-nine 
States  have  already  accepted  the  provisions  of  this 

In  the  legislation  relating  to  rural  education  there 
Ls  a  tendency  to  disregard  district  or  county  lines 
and  to  provide  for  such  combinations  of  schools  and 
school  districts  as  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  the 
communities  affected.  E.xamples  of  such  laws  are 
found  in  Illinois  (H.  709),  New  York  (328),  Maine 
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(188),  North  Carolina  (285),  Nevada  (87),  South 
Dakota  (p.  251)  and  Wisconsin  (219).  Provision  for 
the  fi-ee  transportation  of  pupils  living  at  any  great 
distance  from  schools  is  made  in  Indiana  (49)  and 
Washington  (21),  and  for  part  payment  of  the  trans- 
portation expenses  of  noi'mal  school  students  from 
distant  parts  of  tlie  State  in  New  Mexico  (27).  The 
general  tendency  in  regard  to  school  attendance  is 
to  make  the  requirements  more  strict.  Rhode 
Island  (1,492)  increases  the  maximum  age  from  fif- 
teen to  sixteen  years,  and  North  Carolina  (208)  in- 
creases the  maximum  age  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  and  the  period  of  attendance  from  four  to  six 
montlis.  The  amount  of  schooling  required  is  also 
increased  in  New  York  (563)  and  South  Dakota 
(234).  North  Carolina  (192)  proposes  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment,  increasing  the  school  term  from 
lour  months  to  six  montlis.  New  Hampshire  (152) 
provides  that  children  above  fourteen  and  under 
.sixteen,  who  have  not  completed  the  prescribed  course, 
may,  if  their  educational  welf.are  would  be  best 
served  by  withdrawal  from  school,  be  withdrawn 
uiion  recommendation  of  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
apnroved  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion; and  New  York  (689)  provides  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commission  of  Education  from  April 
1  to  November  1  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  food 
production  of  farms  and  gardens  Provision  is  made 
for  giving  credit  to  pupils  wlio  perform  the  Work 
satisfactorily. 

New  York  (559)  requu-es  Boards  of  Education  and 
School  District  Trustees  witliin  a  year  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  children  under  eighteen  wlio  are  deaf, 
blind  or  so  physically  defective  as  to  be  unable  to 
attend  regular  classes,  and  (553)  makes  similar  pro- 
vision in  the  case  of  children  three  years  or  more  re- 
tarded in  mental  development.  In  each  case  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  are  ten  or  more  such  children 
.special  classes  shall  be  established  and  maintained. 
Pennsylvania  (118)  authorizes  tlie  State  Board  of 
Education  to  provide  readers  for  blind  students  upon 
attendance  in  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Oregon 
(242)  authorizes  the  establishment  of  parental  schools 
for  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  habitual  truants, 
absentees  or  school  offenders.  North  Carolina  (224) 
requires  tlie  State  Board  of  Education  to  appropriate 
annually  for  two  years  S25.000  for  schools  to  teach 
adult  illiterates,  and  New  Mexico  (88)  provides 
night  scliools  for  illiterates  when  there  are  ten  or 
more  in  a  district.  Connecticut  (411)  provides  a 
teachers'  retirement  system,  and  Idaho  (33)  and 
Washington  (163)  make  general  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  teachers'  retirement  funds.  New 
York  (303)  reorganizes  on  an  actuarial  basis  the 
teachers'  retirement  fund  of  New  York  City.  Utah 
(122)  declares  all  public  school  houses  to  be  civic 
centres  where  the  citizens  may  meet  and  discuss  any 
and  all  subjects  or  questiolis  relating  to  the  educa- 
tional, economic,  artistic  and  other  interests  of  the 
citizens.  The  use  of  libraries  is  encouraged  In  North 
Carolina  (149)  where  county  commissioners  and 
boards  of  education  are  authorized  to  co-operate 
with  public  libraries  to  extend  library  service  to 
rural  communities,  and  in  Nevada  (185)  where  pro- 
vision is  made  for  extending  the  use  of  the  State 
library  by  requiring  the  publication  of  a  catalogue 
and  the  sending  prepaid  of  any  book  named  therein 
to  any  resident  of  the  State.  Special  commissions 
to  make  surveys  of  the  educational  system,  to  study 
the  school  laws,  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
changes  therein  are  provided  for  in  Delaware  (186), 
North  Carolina  (197)  and  South  Dakota  (p.  475). 

Health — A  deliberative  body,  a  .coifncil  to  make 
rules,  and  a  single  executive,  a  commissioner,  to 
carry  them  out  are  provided  in  the  reorganization 


of    health    departments    In    C^ 
Maine  (197).    The  latter  act  cxp. 
the  council  shall  have  no  executive 
regulating  vital  statistics  Is  amendeu 
by  providing  that  a  uniform  system  oi 
set  out  in  detail  in  the  act,  be  observed  . 
ties,  and  in  Iowa  (326)  the  law  is  revised, 
csting  change  being  ttiat  the  vital  statistics  ai 
kept  in   the  form  approved   by   the   United   b. 
Census  Bureau.     Local  sanitation  is  dealt  with  . 
two  statutes  in  California.     Chapter  123  changes  tli 
local   board   of   health    from   a    powerful    body    ad- 
ministering the  health  laws  and  making  rules  and 
regulations   to  a   merely   advisory   body   which   tne 
municipalities   and    counties    may   appoint   at   will. 
The  legislative  or  rule-making  power  of  the  board 
is  vested  in  the  loc.il  legislative  body,  Its  adminis- 
trative power  in  the  liealtli  oflScer  whom  the  local 
legislative  body  must  appoint.    Chapter  571  author- 
izes the  creation  of  local  health  districts  by  refer- 
endum on  petition  of  a  specified  number  of  the  voters, 
and  authorizes  these   districts   in   addition    to   their 
general  duty  of  enforcing  the  health  laws  to  employ 
nurses  and  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  lor  the  health 
of  tlie  people  oi  the  district. 

The  responsibility  of  the  community  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  tuberculosis  is  recognized  by 
statutes  providing  for  the  establishment  of  county 
tuberculosis  sanitaria  or  hospitals  in  Michigan  (I-I. 
214),  Oregon  (82),  North  Carolina  (99),  Tennessee 
(121)  and  Vermont  (96).  New  York  (409)  requires 
counties  of  a  certain  population  to  erect  such  hos- 
pitals. Indiiina  (149)  requires  physicians  to  report 
cases  of  tuberculosis  to  the  local  health  officer  and 
through  him  to  the  State  Health  Officer.  In  Oregon 
(142)  all  contagious  diseases  must  be  reported: 
Kansas  (205)  authorizes  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  make  rules  for  quarantining  the  communicable 
diseases  which  it  designates.  North  Carolina  (263) 
requires  reports  of  certain  specified  communicable 
diseases  and  of  others  when  required  by  the  State 
Board  of   Health. 

In  New  Jersey  (232),  after  requiring  reports  from 
physicians  and  institutions  treating  and  even  from 
individu.als  selling  remedies  for  certain  diseases,  u  law 
authorizes  the  commission  to  quarantine  and  treat 
cases  as  it  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  public. 
Wisconsin  (235)  requires  the  board  to  commit  a 
person  so  afllicted  who  refuses  treatment,  and  to 
provide  treatment.  Both  States  provide  bacterio- 
logical examiniitions  and  tests  and  authorize  supply- 
ing remedies  under  State  auspices.  Maine  (301)  ap- 
pUes  the  principle  to  State  and  State-aided  institu- 
tions, requiring  cases  to  be  reported  and  to  be  treated. 
Persons  under  treatment  may  even  be  held  after  the 
expiration  of  their  sentence  till  discharge  is  possi- 
ble without  danger  to  the  public  health. 

Fee-splitting  is  prohibited  under  penalty  in  Colo- 
rado (74),  Minnesota  (365).  South  Dakota  (p.  204), 
Tennessee  (110)  and  West  Virginia  (52). 

A  provision  requiring  the  registration  of  persons 
or  laboratories  handling  or  cultivating  live  path- 
ogenic germs  and  forbidding  the  sale  or  conveyance 
of  such  germs  without  permission  of  the  State  Health 
Commissioner  Is  in  New  York  (411).  Hospital  care 
organized  by  employers  for  their  employees  is  regu- 
lated by  two  statutes  in  Oregon.  Chaptfer  173  re- 
quires these  funds  to  make  a  report  to  the  Insurance 
Commissioner,  who  has  a  right  to  examine  them. 
This  act  applies  to  any  corporation  or  person  agree- 
ing with  any  other  person  or  "employer"  to  furnish 
medical  or  burial  service.  Chapter  39^  regulates 
hospital  funds  directly  operated  by  the  employer  and 
gives  to  the  commission  a  certain  supervision  over 
the  medical  service  ana  the  amount  deducted  from 
wages. 
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SCIENTIFIC    PROGRESS    IN    1917. 

BY  CHARLES  H.  HUGHES. 

IN   GENERAL. 

.  of  the  European  War  and  the  drawing  oi  the  United  States  Into  it,  has  largely  curtailed 
matters  that  do  not  bear  directly  on  the  war     This  applies  to  such  subjects  as  archaeology, 
id  astronomy,  while  many  important  chemical,  mechanical  and  electrical  inventions  and  dis- 
iiave  not  been  made  public  for  military  reasons     In  the  chemical  field,  there  has  been  an  urgent 
.or  securing  of  ample  supplies  of  nitrogen,  nitric  acid  and  other  materials  that  are  required  either 
-tly  or  indirectly  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives.    Also  the  production  of  potash,  which  is  extensively 
id  as  a  fertilizer.    AmS^  the  sources  from  which  potash  Is  obtained  are  seaweed,  from  distilleries  using 
-iiolasses  and  from  feldspar.    Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  and  in  many 
cases  the  United  States  is  now  independent  from  foreign  countries.     In  1914  there  were  but  five  companies 
making  aniline  dyestuffs,  while  in  1917  there  was  repotted  upward  of  fifty.     As  to  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical fields,  in  the  former  may  be  included  inventions  pertaining  to  submarines  and  flying  machines,  par- 
ticularly the  development  of  improved  engines.     P'rora  a  purely  business  standpoint,  the  sinking  of  the 
large  number  of  ships  by  submarines   has  lead  to  exceptional  activity  in  shipbuilding  and  allied  trades. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  many  waste  or  at  one  time  useless  products  are  now  being  utilized.     For  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  horse  chestnuts  instead  of  maize  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  appeal  by  the  Food 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  (Great  Britain).     It  is  estimated  that  one  ton  of  chestnuts  is  equivalent 
to  half  a  ton  of  maize.     In  the  United  States  various  societies  and  organizations  have  been  formed  for  con- 
serving the  national  resources  and  preventing  waste  In  food,  coal  and  other  products 


ARGHAEOLOGY. 

An  archaeological  survey  of  the  American  Virgin 
Islands  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian.  Excavations  at  pre-Colum- 
bian village  sites  showed  that  the  Indian  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Virgin  group  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
race  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico 

The  excavation  of  one  of  the  finest  and  best  pre- 
served examples  of  prehistoric  Pueblo  architecture 
was  outlined  in  the  American  Museum  Journal  for 
February.  The  ruin  is  in  Animas  Valley,  north- 
western New  Mexico,  a  few  miles  below  the  Colo- 
rado boundary. 

The  skeleton  of  a  mammoth  associated  with  flint 
implements  was  discovered  near  Bapaume,  within 
the  lines  of  the  British  Army  in  France. 

Prof.  V.  C.  Baur  of  Yale  University  completed  a 
catalogue  of  the  R.  D.  Stoddard  collection  of  Greek 
and  Italian  vases. 

A  bell,  which  Is  believed  to  have  been  brought 
over  from  Spain  more  than  200  years  ago,  was  un- 
earthed on  a  farm  at  Yuma,  Ariz. 

An  extraordinary  find  of  historic  pottery  and 
relics  was  made  by  members  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natui'al  History,  at  Aztec,  New  Mexico. 

The  E.  B.  Cox  Jr.  Expedition  to  Egypt  con- 
tinued excavating  the  palace  of  Merenptah.  At  the 
present  rate  of  progress  it  la  estimated  that  it  will 
take  about  seven  years  before  the  palace  is  com- 
pletely uncovered. 

Dr.  A.  Hrdlicka  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  completed  his  researches  on  the  antiquity 
and  origin  of  man  in  America.  Geologically  ancient 
man  antedating  the  Indian  has  not  as  yet  been  found 
on  the  American  continent,  though  often  reported, 
and  there  is  but  little  possibility  that  even  the  In- 
dian has  been  on  the  American  continent  more  than 
a  few  thousand  years. 

An  expedition  to  the  Far  East,  under  the  auspices 
ofvihe  University  Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  left 
early  in  1917  to  pursue  archaeological  research  in 
China.    A  special  study  will  be  made  of  Chinese  art. 

An  ancient  temple  of  the  New  Mexico  Pueblo 
Indians  was  explored  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Fewkes  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  N.  M.  Judd  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  carried  on  extensive  work  for  the  Interior 
Department  in  repairing  the  Betatakin  ruin  on  the 
Navaho  National  Monument  in  Arizona,  and  e.x- 
plored  ruina  in  western  Utah,  ascertaining  that  there 
is  a  relationship  between  these  ruins  and  those  of 
other  house  building  peoples  in  the  southwest. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  year  undertaken 
by  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Society,  Somerset, 
Eng.,  was  the  completion  of  the  report  on  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  Lake  Village  at  Glastonbury 

Dr.  W.  Hough  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  completed  researches  on  a  remarkable 
ancient  village  near  Luna,  Socorro  County.  New 
Mexico.  The  village  covered  thirty-one  acres  and 
was  found  to  consist  of  circular  houses  constructed 
underground.  The  results  of  the  work  seem  to 
indicate  doubt  that  the  former  inhabitants  were 
affiliated  with  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

While  excavating  at  Horncastle,  Eng.,  a  human 
ekelpton,  an  iron  sword  and  two  spears  were  discov- 
ered, which  are  believed  to  relate  to  an  early  Teu- 
tonic invasion  of  Lincolnshire. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  issued  as  Volume 
VII..  No.  1  of  the  series  of  anthropolo!;ical  publi- 
cations, an  account  of  the  excavation  of  the  cemetery 
of  Paohyamnos,  Crete 

ASTRONOMY. 

The  Harvard  College  Observatory  Bulletin  an- 
nounced that  from  an  examination  of  photographs 
taken  with  the  ten-inch  Metcalf  anastigmat  the 
asteroid  (129)  .\ntigone  was  found  to  be  variable, 
with  a  range  of  about  .4  magnitude  and  period  ot 
two  to  three  hours. 

A  new  catalogue  of  stellar  parallaxes  was  pub- 
lished by  the  British  Astronomical  Association.  The 
stars  are  grouped  according  to  spectral  types. 

Remarkable  features  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
took  place  on  December  13th.  The  centre  line  of 
the  eclipse  passed  through  the  south  pole  of  the 
earth. 

Lick  Observatory  acquired  a  new  spectrograph 
for  observations  in  the  ultra-violet  region  of  the 
spectrum.  With  the  spectrograph  a  number  of  new 
ultra-violet   lines   have   been   found. 

On  July^4th  there  was  a  total  lunar  eclipse.  Prof. 
E.  C.  Pickering  announced  an  interesting  discovery 
which  followed  from  a  series  of  photometric  obser- 
vations of  the  light  of  Uranus.  The  observations 
revealed  a  variation  in  the  light  of  the  planet  amount- 
ing to  about  .15  magnitude  in  a  period  of  .451  day, 
these  figures  being  based  upon  2,960  settings. 

A  new  and  rapid  method  of  measuring  stellar  dis- 
tances was  devised  at  Mount  Wilson  Observatory. 
The  method  is  based  on  the  numerical  relationship 
between  the  absolute  magnitudes  of  stars  and  the 
relative  intensities  of  certain  lines  of  their  spectra. 

Novel  arrangements  were  made  for  time  signals 
at  the  Hector  Observatory,  New  Zealand.  The 
time  signals  are  given  by  three  electric  lights  mounted 
vertically  on  the  observatory  flagstaff. 

The  Nautical  Almanac  Office  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C,  issued  a 
supplement  on  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  will 
take  place  June  8,  1918. 

A  catalogue  of  double  stars  discovered  visually 
since  1905  was  published  by  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Societ.v. 

New  comets  were  discovered  on  March  20  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Mellish  (1917  a  Melllsh),  Leetonia,  O.,  and  on 
April  26  by  M.  Schaumasse  (1917  b  Schaumasse) 
at  the  Nice  Observatory. 

The  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  Society  of 
Practical  Astronomy  was  held  August  16-18  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

A  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  visible  on  June 
19  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  part  of 
British  America,  the  larger  part  of  Russia  and 
Siberia,  and  the  entire  north  pole  region. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C, 
established  a  station  for  the  study  ot  solar  radia- 
tion on  Hump  Mountain,  near  Elk  Park,  North 
Carolina. 

The  Yale  tables  of  the  moon's  motion  were  com- 
pleted by  Prof.  E.  VV.  Brown. 

An  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Clayton, 
based  upon  results  of  the  Astrophysical  Observa- 
tory, was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  author  shows  that  the  short  interval  solar  var- 
iations discovered   in   Mount   Wilson  work,  affect 
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terrestrial    temperatures    and    prcagures    the    world 
over  in  a  well  marlied  and  predltlable  manner 

The  long  research  on  r.lje  absorotioa  of  terrL-strial 
radiation  by  vapors  o(  the  atmosphere  which  Mr^ 
fowle  has  been  engaRed  on  tor  several  years  will  be 
uublished  in  11)18 

_  The  discoverv  of  a  new  star  on  July  19  was  an 
nounced  by  Prol.  Pickerini;  The  star  Is  very  faint 
Deint;  the  Ktli  magnitude,  and  is  sitnated  in  the 
nebvila   N    G    C    G    g-WS. 

On  Julv  4.  three  remarkable  meteor  falls  occurred 
Two  fell  "at  Colby,  Wis.  and  one  about  three  miles 
irom  Cornell.  Wis.  The  two  at  Colby  have  been 
recovered,  one  weighed  eighty  and  the  other  two 
hundred  pounds. 

.1 
CHEMISTRY. 

The  estimation  of  toluene  in  crude  petroleum  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution 
of  Petroleum  Techuolopista  in  May.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  while  the  process  cf  cracking  Increases  the 
percentage  of  aroraatlcs  In  the  oil.  there  ia  a  serioua 
loss  of  oil  by  carbonization. 

Monoment,  a  new  photographic  developer,  was 
described  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
January  5.  Monoment  takes  the  place  of  motol.  for- 
merly obtained  from  Germany. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  discov- 
ered tlie  secret  of  making  chemical  porcelain  com- 
mercially, thus  the  United  States  is  now  independent 
of  foreign  markets. 

A  plant  for  obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  air  was 
erected  in  iSIanchester,  Eug.  Although  electric 
means  are  used,  yet  tlie  temperature  and  the  amount 
of  electric  current  required  are  less  than  in  other 
methods  heretofore  tried   in  England 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  that 
by  fusing  radium  barium  sulphates  having  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  silica,  with  a  mixture  of  caustic 
soda  and  sodium  carbonate,  all  of  the  barium  and 
sodium  are  converted  into  carbonates.  Tbe  reac- 
tion takes  place  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  fusing  with  sodium  carbonate  alone  are 
eliminated.  ,  ,    . 

A  new  method  of  separating  zinc  from  cadmium 
was  outlined  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  The  separation  consists  in  crys- 
tallizing the  zinc  out  as  zinc  sulphate  or  zinc  am- 
monium sulphate.  ,     ^    ,     ^  ^, 

Experiments  on  wood  oila  were  conducted  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.  It  was 
found  that  by  hydrogenation  that  wood  oils  could 
be  improved  and  their  color  changed,  yet  by  so 
doing  there  was  no  marked  change  in  the  physical 
or  chemical  properties  of  the  oils.  ,    ,  - 

A  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from 
calcium  carljide  was  erected  in  Switzerland.         . 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  perfected  on  a  laboratory 
scale  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  phthalic  acid 
and  phthalic  anhydride.  The  bureau  also  carried 
on  Important  work  on  lead  areenates. 

A  new  acid  sodium  phosphate  was  described  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Smith  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  No.  8,  which  Is 
notable  as  having  a  very  energetic  corrosive  action 
upon  glass,  porcelain,  nickel,  platinum  and  silica. 

M  Vincent,  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of 
Flnlstere,  France,  discovered  an  Improved  process 
for  abstracting  Iodine  direct  from  sea  weed. 

According  to  a  bulletin  of  the  Siberian  Engineers 
Society  on  the  platinum  fields  of  the  Nizhni-TagUsk 
Mining  Circuit,  the  first  experiments  on  the  extrac- 
tion of  platinum  from  dunite  were  nmde  in  1917. 

Dr.  A.  Carrell.  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  H.  u. 
Dakln,  has  evolved  an  improved  method  for  treat- 
ing infected  wounds,  by  using  a  definite  hydro- 
chlorite  solution.  The  method  has  been  further  de- 
veloped by  the  Electro  Bleaching  Gaa  Company, 
New  York 

A  paper  on  the  Vapor  Pressure  and  Volatility  of 
Several  High  Boiling  Metals  was  read  at  the  fifty- 
fourth  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society^ 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Formulae  were  given  by  which 
the  v£y)or  pressure  at  any  temperature  can  be  cai- 

''"satolHe,  a  new  celluloid  product,  was  Invented  by 
Mr.  S.  Sato  of  the  Sendai  University.  Satoiite  Is  a 
galalith  made  of  glucine  of  soya  bean  coagulated  by 

"a'tI^  improved  method  for  the  recovery  of  salts  of 
:00tassium  and  aluminum  from  mineral  silicates  was 


outlined  in  a  paper  presented  at  the  Buffalo  m>, 
ing  ol  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Englncera 
in  June.  :s 

GEOLOGY. 

South  Georgia  Island  offers  Instructive  evidence 
on  the  geological  history  of  the  South  Atlantic. 
From  a  paper  by  Mr.  D  Ferguson,  published  by  u\n 
Geological  Department  of  Glasgow  University,  it 
seems  that  the  evidence  is  against  rather  than  In 
favor  of  the  view  that  South  Georgia  belongs  to  an 
Andean  loop,  for  the  igneous  rocks  are  of  the  alk.a- 
llne  or  Atlantic  and  not  of  the  Pacific  type. 

The  military  geography  oPthe  United  States  is  to 
be  presented  in  a  series  of  handbooks,  which  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  will  publish  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

A  report  on  the  Thrall  oil  field  of  Te.xas  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Geology  of  the 
University  or  Texas  The  flelil  is  unique  for  the 
United  States,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  production 
comes  from  a  metamorphic  chlorite  derived  from  a, 
basic  igneous  rock. 

The  corrosive  action  of  certain  brines  in  Manitoba, 
Canada,  is  discu.ss.ed  in  Volume  XXV.,  No.  5,  of  tho 
Journal  of  Geology. 

In  July,  Mr.  E.  Andersson  of  Upsala,  Sweden, 
lead  a  geological  expedition  to  Spitsbergen.  The 
main  object  is  to  continue  the  investigation  of  the 
Trias  and  to  collect  aaurlana  and  fishes.  The  oc- 
currence of  phosphorite  a,1^Cape  Thordsan  will  be 
investigated  as  well  as  thaTextent  of  the  coal  beds 
at  Pyramid  Hill  and  Biinsowland. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  reports  that 
the  following  important  papers  were  published:  (1) 
Hydraulic  Mining  Debris  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  by 
G  C.  Gilbert,  a  masterly  exposition  of  an  engineer- 
ing nature  and  the  bearing  of  geologic  data  on  its 
solution.  (2)  The  Inorganic  Constituents  of  Marine 
Invertebrates,  by  F.  W.  Clarke  and  W.  C.  Wheeler, 
in  which  is  found  data  shedding  much  light  upon 
the  chemistry  of  marine  sediments.  (3)  The  Coal 
Fields  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  R.  Campbell, 
with  a  map,  wherein  it  appears  that  within  3.000 
feet  of  the  surface  there  are  availablo 
3,538,554,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

A  paper  on  The  Age  and  Stratigraphic  Relations 
of  the  Olentangy  Shale  of  Cedtral  Ohio,  with  remarks 
on  the  prout  limestone  and  so-called  Olentangy 
Shales  of  Northern  Ohio,  was  published  In  the 
Journal  of  Geology,  Vol.  XXV.,  No.  4. 

The  Italian  Royal  Geological  Commission  pre- 
sented its  report  to  the  Government.  The  com- 
mission recommends  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  enable  the  Reale  Ufflcio  Geologico  to  accelerate 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  geological 
map  of  Italy.  „       ,  ,  ,,. 

A  paper  on  the  Geology  of  the  Province  of  Yunnan 
In  Western  China  was  published  in  the  records  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 

Dr  E  O  Hovey  returned  to  the  America 
Museum,  New  York,  after  an  absence  of  two  years 
in  the  Arctic  with  the  Crocker  Land  Expedition. 
While  in  tho  North  Dr.  Hovey  carried  on  a  valu- 
able series  of  observations  on  the  action  of  glaciers 
and  the  sea  ice,  and  on  the  geology  of  Parkersnow 
Bay  and  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Parry. 

The  origin  of  the  deposits  of  sand  found  on  the 
Island  of  Sansego  and  other  islands  off  the  Istrlan 
Coast  is  discussed   In   Rendicontl  del   R.   Inatltuto 

^Devirs^Lake,  Wisconsin,  has  long  been  used  as  a 
field  of  Instructipn  in  geology  in  the  Middle  West  of 
the  United  States.  A  history  of  the  lake  h«8ln.  '» 
past  and  present  sources  of  supply,  and  outlets  once 
established,  but, now  abandoned,  was  Pubhshed  In 
Volume  XXV.,  No.  4,  of  the  Journal  of  Geology 

A  report  was  issued  by  the  Rhodeslan  Geological 
Survey  on  the  geology  and  minerals  of  Rhodesia. 

ENGINEERING. 

Tlje  monumental  portal  at  the  New  York  end  of 
the  Manhattan  Bridge,  over  the  East  Riyer  was 
comnleted  The  portal  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  expensive  in  the  United  States,  costing  with  the 
approaches  nearly  81,000,000.  „„,i,.„i„  „ithin 

Lake  Washington  Cana  .  which  i3  entirely  w'.tnp 
the  city  1  mlts  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  wM  oftlcla  ly 
onened  on  .1  ily  4.  The  canal  is  about  eight  miles 
fong  and  extemls  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  west 
Shore  of  Lake  Washington. 
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The  building  of  the  sixteen  cantonments  in  the 
(Jnlted  States  to  house  about  650,000  soldiers  is 
worth  noting. 

Work  was  started  on  a  large  graving  dock  at  Nor- 
folk, Va..  which  will  be  1,000  feet  long.  110  feet  wide, 
with  a  depth  of  water  of  43  feet  6  inches  over  the 
Bills  .  This  dock  will  not  be  as  large  as  the  one  com- 
pleted in  1917  at  Levis,  Quebec,  Can.  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  It  being  1,150  Jeet  long.  120  feet 
wide  and  45  feet  deep 

The  first  section  of  the  new  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Northern  Railroad  vms  opened  in  August  from 
Limaville,  Ky  ,  to  Waverley.  O.,  Including  the  new 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  The  bridge  ia  3,450 
feet  long,  the  two  principal  spans  being  775  feet 
each 

In  September  the  640  feet  by  88  feet  wide  center 
span  of  the  Quebec  Bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  was  hoisted  from  barges  into  place  The  lift- 
ing was  started  on  the  17th  and  the  span  was  bolted 
to  the  other  bridge  members  on  the  20tti 

About  810,000,000  worth  of  work  was  placed 
under  contract  in  November  as  part  of  the 
$25,000,000  flood  prevention  project  of  the  Miami 
Conservation  District.  Dayton   O 

What  is  probably  the  largest  task  of  reservoir 
bottom  sealing  ever  attempted  has  been  undertaken 
at  Seattle,  Wash.  The  reservoir  to  be  sealed  has 
an  area  of  about  200  acreg. 

The  foundation  worltjor  the  new  power  station 
Of  the  Union  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Cincinnati.  ' 


Ohio,  was  completed.  Upward  of  50,000  cubic  yards 
of  concrete  was  placed,  which  included  huge  con- 
crete cylinders  weighing  6,000  to  7,000  tons  apiece. 
A  large  sewer  11,800  feet  long  was  completed  at 
Richmond,  Va.  The  sewer  will  greatly  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  besides  reclaiming  a 
large  area  of  waste  land  along  the  James  River. 

The  Mississippi  River  lock  at  St.  Paul  and  Minne-" 
apolis  was  opened  for  traffic  July  3d.  and  the  head 
or  navigation  extended  from  St.  Paul  to  Washington 
Avenue    Minneapolis,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles 

The  first  concrete  block;  forming  a  part  oi  a  new 
breakwater,  for  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  Chile  was 
placed  In  position  in  February.  The  breakwater  and 
other  harbor  improvements  call  for  an  expenditure 
of  812,000.000.  and  the  work  will  not  be  completed 
before  1919 

In  the  erection  ot  the  1,120-foot  cantilever  bridge 
acrosa  the  Ohio  River  at  Steubenville,  O.,  locomo- 
tive cranes  were  used  exclusively.  This  is  the  first 
time  on  record  that  a  large  cantilever  bridge  waa 
erected  entirely  by  locomotive  cranes. 

Two  coal  piers,  bo^ti  representing  radical  depar- 
tures from  any  yet  built,  were  put  in  operation  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  One,  a  combination  of  four-ton 
cable  cars  and  travelling  loaders,  has  a  capacity  of 
1.500  tons  per  hour,  which  can  be  Increased  by  add- 
ing more  cars,  and  the  other  consists  of  a  system  ol 
belt  conveyers  and  .travelling  towers,  which  have 
a  total  capacity  of  7,000  tons  per  hour. 
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Torald  SoUmann.  Cleveland,  1921,  Lafayette  B.  Mendei.  New  Haven,  1921:  Reld  Hunt,  Boston,  Mass. 
1922:  J.  H.  Long.  Chicago,  1922,  Julius  Stieglitz,  Chicago,  1922;  W.  A  Puckner.  Secretary,  535  North  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago. 

OFFICERS     OP     SECTIONS,     1917-1918. 

Practice  of  Medicine — Chairman,  Lawrence  Litchfield    Pittsburgh. 

Surgery.  General  and  Abdominal — Chairman.  E.  Starr  Judd,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Obst^ricS,  GynecolooT)  ana  Abdominal  Surgery — Chairman.  Brooke  M    Anspach,  Philadelphia. 

Ophthalmology — Chairman,- Alexander  Duane    New  York. 

Laryngology,  Otology  and  Rhfnol-ogy — Chairman,  Greenfield  Sluder,  St.  Louis. 

iDlsessesi  &/  OWidren-'-Gba.ifmad.  Laurence  R.  De  Buya,,New  Orleans. 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics— :-Otia,irma,n,  Arthur  D.  ;Hlrschf elder,  Minneapolis. 
•Pathology  and  Physiology — Chalrnian,  Louis  B.  Wilson,  Rochester.  Minn. 
•Stomalology — Chairman.  Frederick  B    Noyes.  Chicago 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseaies-^Chklrman    Charles  Eugene  Rlggs.  St.  Paul. 

Dermatology — Chairman.  Henry  H    Hazen,  Washington,  D    C. 

Preventive  Medicine  ana  Public  Health-^Ch».\tma,u.  W    S-  Rankin.  Raleigh.  N.  O. 

Genlto- Urinary  Diseases — Chairman.  Edward  L.  Keyes    Jr..  Now  York. 

Orthopedic  Surgery — Chairman    Albert  H.  Freiberg,  dnoinnatl 

Oastro-Enterology  and  froctoitvtf-^Chairmaa.  ^nthQny.  Bassler,  New  York, 
^^i^- manual  session  June  10--14.'1918,  Cfatcago;  Hi.       
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RELATION     BETWEEN     WEIGHT     OF     CLOTHING     AND     CHILDREN'S 

HEALTH, 

(By  Prof.  J.  P.  Crozier,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal.) 
I  have  had  made  a  series  of  weighings  of  infants  and  young  children  up  to  the  age  of  five  years,  dressed 
in  what  might  properly  be  denominated  average  clothing.  The  weighings  were  conducted  by  Miss  M. 
Morris,  the  nurse  in  charge  in  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  of  Philadelphia. 
Each  child  was  weighed  with  clothing,  after  the  removal  of  hat,  overcoat,  and  the  lilje,  and  then  was  weighed 
again  undressed,  the  difference  giving  the  weight  of  the  clothing  worn.  The  average  age  at  which  the  long 
clothes  of  early  infancy  were  discarded  appeared  to  be  about  three  months,  .some  retaining  them  until  four 
or  four  and  one-half  months.  This  fact  explains  to  a  large  extent  the  much  higher  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
clothes  to  the  gross  weight  observed  before  this  period.  The  total  number  of  subjects  examined  was  222. 
The  season  of  the  year  was  the  autumn  and  winter,  at  which  time  the  clothing  would  of  necessity  be  some- 
what heavier  than  that  in  summer,  and  a  weighing  at  each  season  would  have  been  of  advantage.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  is  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  results  very  greatly.  As  average  results  were  sought  for, 
children  who  to  the  experienced  eye  were  evidently  much  underdressed  or  overdressed  were  weighe--^,  as 
were  the  others,  and  the  results  recorded,  but  placed  in  a  separate  list,  and  are  not  included  in  the  calcula- 
tions. The  number  of  these  thus  excluded  was  twenty-eight,  leaving  a  total  of  194  upon  whose  weight  the 
anal  estimations  are  based.  ,    ,..         .  ,       „  ^,.      ,  ^,., 

The  children  represent  fairly  the  poorer  and  middle  classes,  and  the  weight  of  the  clothing  was  prob- 
ably much  the  same  as  in  the  large  majority  of  the  upper  classes.  The  prevailing  fashion  among  some  of 
the  latter  of  dressing  their  children  very  scantily  even  in  winter  would  affect  the  average  to  some  extent 
as  applied  to  these.  The  children  were  for  tlie  greater  part  in  fair  physical  condition.  Yet  they  were  not 
entirely  well,  or  they  would  not  have  visited  the  hospital,  and  in  many  cases  they  were  very  decidedly  under 
weight.  This  wouid,  of  course,  influence  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  the  clothing  and  the  gross  weight, 
but  would  not  affect  in  any  way  the  absolute  weight  of  the  clothes.  I  have  calculated,  therefore,  not  only 
the  ratio  which  the  average  weight  of  the  clothing  bore  to  the  average  gross  weight  of  the  subjects  examined, 
but,  of  much  more  importance  for  us,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  clothing  to  the  gross  weight  of  the  nor- 
mal child.  These  latter  figures,  involving  the  weight  of  the  normal  child,  have  been  obtained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Average  net  (nude)  weights  for  the  different  months  and  years  of  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood were  adopted  after  the  comparative  study  of  the  statistics  of  various  investigators  upon  the  subject. 
The  data  need  not  be  entered  upon  now.  The  mean  gross  weight  for  any  given  period  was  then  obtained 
by  adding  the  net  weight  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period  and  dividing  it  by  two,  and  then  add- 
ing to  this  the  average  weight  of  the  clothing  for  this  period  as  determined  from  my  weighings.  Thus,  for 
example,  for  the  period  from  nine  to  twelve  months  the  mean  gross  weight  would  equal  one-half  of  the  sum 
of  the  net  weight  for  nine  and  for  twelve  months,  respectively,  plus  the  average  weight  obtamed  for  the 
clothing  from  nine  to  twelve  months,  but  not  Including  the  latter.  The  following  table  gives  in  convenient 
form  the  number  of  cases  of  each  age  studied,  the  average  gross  weight  of  the  subjects,  the  average  weight 
of  the  clothing,  the  ratio  between  these,  the  gross  weight  of  the  normal  dressed  cluld,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  the  clothing  to  tills: 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  CLOTHING  AND  THE  GROSS  BODY  WEIGHT 

OF  194  CHILDREN. 


AGE. 

No.  of 
Cases. 

Av.  Gross 

Weight.* 

Av.  Weight 
of  Clothing. 

Ratio  of 

Weight.f 

Av.  Mean 
Gross  Weig'tt 

Ratio  of 
Weight.} 

Birth  to  3  months 

10 
19 
13 
10 
21 
34 
35 
37 
15 

7  lbs.,  13  oz. 
10  lbs.,  15  oz. 

14  lbs.,    1  oz. 

15  lbs.,    2  oz. 
18  lbs.,  10  oz. 
23  lbs.,  13  oz. 
29  lbs.,    7  oz. 
32  lbs.,  11  oz. 
38  lbs.,    3  oz. 

1  lb.,    14  oz. 
1  ib.,    13  oz. 
1  lb.,    14  oz. 

1  lb.,    13  oz. 

2  lbs.,    2  oz. 

1  lb.,    15  oz. 

2  lbs.,    0  oz. 
2  lbs.,    7  oz. 
2  lbs.,    9  oz. 

24.38 

16.58 

13.15 

12.13 

11.27 

8.0 

6.7 

7.37 

7.1 

11  lbs.,  12  oz. 
16  lbs.,     1  oz. 
19  lbs.,    6  oz. 
21  lbs.,  15  oz. 
26  lbs.,    6.0Z. 
31  lbs.,    7  oz. 
36  lbs.,    8  oz. 
41  lbs.,    7  oz. 
43  lbs.,    9  oz. 

15.96 

3  to    6  months 

11.28 

6  to    9  months 

9.68 

9  to  1 2  months 

8.23 

8.05 

2  to    S  vfars           ■..    

6.16 

5.48 

5.88 

5  years - 

5.82 

*  Of  children  examined  (dressed) .      t  Of  clothing  to  gross  weight,     t  Of  normal  children.     §  Of  cloth- 
ing to  gross  normal  weight  (Per  cent.). 

APPROXIMATE  ABSOLUTE  WEIGHT  OF  CLOTHING  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  AND  RELA- 
TION OF  THIS  TO  THE  GROSS  NORMAL  BODY  WEIGHT.  

Weight  d 


AGE. 


Hirth  to  3  mouths. 
3  to  6  months.  .  .  , 
6  to  9  months.  . . . 
9  to  12  months.  .  .  , 
1  to    2  years 


Wciglit  of 
Clothing. 


Pounds. 

l!!f 

IH 
2 


Weight  of 
Normal 
Child.* 


Per  Cent. 
15 
11 
10 

8 

8 


AGE. 


2  to 

3  to 

4  to 


3  years. 

4  years. 

5  years. 


o  years. 


Weight  of 
Clothing 


Pounds. 
2 
2 

2'4 
2Vi 


Normal 
Child.* 


Per  Cera. 
6 
6 
6 
6 


*  Ratio  to  weight  of  normal  child  dressed. 

The  mean  weights  as  deduced  in  the  flr.st  table  for  the  normal',  clothed  children  are  assigned  In  this 
connection  to  the  boys,  although  this  is  not  strictly  correct,  and  the  girls  are  assumed,  as  Is  generally  done, 
to  be  at  this  period  about  one  pound  lighter.  The  ratios  are  then  determined  by  dividing  the  average 
weight  of  the  clothing  for  the  sex  by  the  average  net  weight  of  the  child  plus  the  weight  of  the  clotmng. 
The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


RELATION  OF  WEIGHT  OF  CLOTHING  TO   GRO>=!S   WEIGHT   BY  SEX. 


Age 
(Yiia.) 


Number  of 

Cases. 


Boys.  I  Girls. 
15  15 

21     1       8 


Average 
Weight  of 

Clothing 
(Ounces), 


Bovs.  I  Girls. 

29  31 

30  I     31 


Ratio  of  Wei't 
of  Clothing  to 
Normal  Gross 
Weight  (Pet.). 


Boys.  Girls. 
5.79  6.56 
5.15  I  5.47 


AGE 
(YHS.) 


Number  of 
Cases. 


Boys.     Girls. 
12  18 


Average 
Weight  of 
Clolliir.g 
(Ounces). 


Boys.     Girls. 
33  39 


Ratio  of  Wei't 
of  Cioihing  to 
Normal  GrofS 
Weight  (Pet.). 


Boys. 
5.02 


GUI';. 
6.03 
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Crimes  and 


CRIMES    AND 

COMPILED    FROM    THE    CODES   OR   REVISED    STATUTES   OF   THE 

VViTHi;^  the  limita  of  the  subjoined  table  sliowjng  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  respective  States 
roi-  the  ofleiR'cs  enumerated  it  H  Impossible  to  attain  complete  accuracy  in  comparing  the  several  penalties, 
for  the  reason  that  tlie  provisions  of  the  several  States  defining  these  very  familiar  crimes  are  not  identical. 
L'lspeclally  Is  this  true  in  regard  to  crimes  classified  in  degrees,  some  States  making  but  little  attempt  in 
that  direction,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court  to  adapt  the  severity  of  the  punishment  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offence,  while  other  States  provide  a  minute  classihcation  into  degrees,  depending  on  the 
several  possible  circumstances  attending  the  commission  of  the  crime.  Where  no  penalty  is  shown  under 
a  given  degree  of  crime  the  State  recognizes  but  one  designation,  namely,  that  of  the  crime 
committed. 

Murder  In  the  First  Degree — in  the  table  below — may  be  gener.iUy  defined  to  be  the  unlawful 
Intentional  and  premeditated  killing  of  a  human  being,  or  such  a  killing  resulting  from  the  commission  or 
attempt  to  commit  one  of  the  graver  crimes   such  as  arson.,  burglary,  rape,  or  robbery. 

Murder  in  the  Second  Degree  is  such  a  killing  without  premeditation,  or  resulting  from  the  attempt 
to  commit  some  lesser  crime. 

ManslaiJghter  may  be  downed  as  a  killing  either  unintentionally  res'Mtlng  from  the  careless  or  unlawful 
doing  of  some  otherwise  lawful  act  or  from  the  commission  of  some  unlawful  act  of  comparatively  trivial 
character,  or  Intentionally,  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  without  premeditation. 

Arson — where  classified  in  degrees — though  the  number  and  exact  definition  of  degrees  varies  greatly 
— 13  In  general  classified  with  reference  to  two  conditions.  First,  the  character  of  the  building  burned, 
whether  a  dwelling  hou.se  or  structure  likely  to  or  containing  a  human  being;  and,  second,  whether  the 
crime  is  perpetrated  by  day  or  night.  Thus  the  most  serious  offence  Is  the  burning  of  an  Inhabited  dwell- 
ing by  night,  and  the  least  serious,  the  burning  of  an  uninhabited  structure  by  day.  Often  Intermediate 
degrees  are  recognized,  such  as  burning  a  dwelling  by  day  or  an  uninhabited  building  by  night. 


1 
2 

3 

'  4 

5 

6 
"7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 

14 
15 
10 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 
22 

23 


State. 


Alabama . 
Arizona. . 


Arkansas. . 
California . 

Colorado . , 


Connecticut .... 
Delaware  (d) . . . 


Florida. . 
Georgia . 
Idaho. . . 


lUinola. . 
Indiana . 


Iowa. 


Kansas. . . . 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana. 


Maine . . . . 
Maryland . 


Massachusetts . 

Michigan.' 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . . . . 

Missouri 


Murder. 


1st  Degree. 


Death  or 
life  im- 
prisonment 

Life  im- 
prisonment 

*  Death 

t  Death  or 

life  im- 
prisonment 
+ Death  or  life 
imprisonment 

(CC) 

tDeath 
t  Death  (il) 


Death 


tDeath 

tDeath  or 

life  im- 
prisonment 
tDeath  or  not 
up  t 
♦Death  or 

lite  Im- 
prisQnment 
tDeath  or 

life  im- 
prisonment 

Life  im- 
prisonment 
♦Death 
impriso 
tDeath 
impriso 

Life  impri 

tDeath  or' 

life  im- 
prLsonment 

♦Death  ; 


Life  im- 
prisonment 

Lite  impris- 
onment 
tDeath 
impriso 

Life  im- 
prisonment 


2d  Degree. 


Not  less 
than  10 

10  up  to 
life 

5—21 

Not  less 
than  10 

Not  less 

than  10 
up  to  life 

Life  im- 
prisonment 

Life  im- 
prisonment 

Life  im- 
prisonment 

Life  im- 
prisonment 
Not  less 
than  10 
up  to  life 
less  than  14 
o  life 

Life  im- 
prisonment 

Term  fixed 
by  court 

Not  less 
than  10 

or  life 

nment 

or  life 

nment 

sonment 
5—18 


Life  im- 
prisonment 

Life  im- 
prisonment 
or  any  term 

of  years 
Life  impris- 
onment 
or  life 
nment 

Not  less 
than  10 


Manslaughter. 


1st  Degree. 


1—10 


Not  over 
)0 

2—7 

Not  over 
10 

1—8 


Imprisonment 

and  51,000 

Not  over 

5 

Not  over 

20  or  S5,000 

1—20 

Not  over 
10 

Any  term  fix 
to 
2—21 


Not  over 
8  and 
SI, 000 
5—21 

2—21      ~ 

Not  o 
and 

Not  o 

or  81,000 

Not  o 

or 

Not  o 


15  or 

not  over 

SI, 000 

5—20 

Not  over 
20 

Not  less 
than  5 


2d  Degree. 


Not  over 
1  and 
S500 


Not  over 
12  months 


Not  over 
1 

Not  Over 

15 
Not  over 

1  and 

fine 


1—3 


ed  by  Jury  up 
life 


3—5 

1—6 

ver  20 
S2,000 

ver  20 
or  both 
ver  10 
$500 

ver  20 


1—15 


3— ,^ 

(t) 


Assault  with 
Intent  to  Kill 


2—20 


5  up  to 
life  im- 
prisonment 
i— 21 

1—14 


1—14 


10—30 

Not  over 
3 

Not  over 

20 

1—10 

1—14 


1—14 

2 — 14  and 
S2,000 

Not  over 
30  (h) 

Not  over 

10 

1—5 

Not  over 
3 

1—20 

2—10 


Not  over 
10 


Life  or 

any  term 

or  S800 

5—10 

Not  over 

10 
or  SI. 000 
Not  over 

6 


Robbery. 


Death  or 

not  less 

than  10 

Not  less  . 

than  5 

1—5 

Not  less 
than  1 

3—14 


Not  over 

7 

Not  over 

12 

Not  over 

20 

1—10 

Not  less 

than  5 

up  to  life 

1  up  to 

life 

5 — 14  and 

SI. 000 

2—20 


10—21 

(]) 
2—10 

Not  over 
14 

Any  term 

of  years 

3—10  (o) 


Life  impris- 
onment (p) 


15  to 
life 


5—40 

Not  over 
15 

Not  less 
than  5 


Their  Penalties. 
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THEIR    PENALTIES. 

SEVERAL   STATES    AS    AMENDED   BY   SUBSEQUENT   LEGISLATIOi-' 

Burglary — The   classification   of   burglary   or   house   breal^lng   depends   on   substantljlb      he  eaia 
elements  as  that  of  arson — namely,  the  building  entered,  whether  a  dwelling  or  other  building,  anu  whetUei 
the  offence  was  committed  by  day  or  night. 

Robbery  may  be  generally  defined  as  the  theft  of  property  from  the  person  or  immediate  presence  of 
the  victim,  accomplished  by  force  or  fear.  Where  degrees  of  robbery  arc  recognized,  the  distinction  Is 
generally  determined  by  whetlier  the  thief  be  armed  or  unarmed,  though  some  States  also  distinguish  the 
second  from  the  first  degree,  where  the  theft  Is  accompUsiied  by  means  of  threats  of  future  rather  than 
Immediate  injury. 

Grand  Larceny  is  simple  theft,  of  property  above  a  fixed  value,  generally  S25  to  S50 — most  States 
ai.so  classify  as  grand  larceny  theft  of  property  from  the  person  of  the  victim,  irrespective  of  value,  though, 
of  course,  accorapil.slied  without  the  force  or  fear  which  constitute  the  crime  of  robbery. 

Assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  bigamy,  forgery,  perjury  and  rape  are  not  subdivided  into  degrees  In  the 
subjoined  tabic. 

Where  crimes  are  divided  Into  .several  degi'ces  it  is  generally  within  the  province  of  the  jury .  in  convlot- 
Jng,  to  fix  the  degree  of  the  crime,  and  in  almost  every  case  In  whlcli  a  crime  is  punishable  by  deatli  or 
Imprisonment  It  is  the  province  of  the  jury  to  determine  the  punishment,  except  upon  a  plea  of  guilty, 
when  the  duty  devolves  upon  the  court. 

Where  tlie  classification  of  a  crime  in  a  particular  State  does  not  approximately  agree  v/lth  tlie 
definitions  given  above,  note  is  made  of  the  fact. 

Note — In  the  table  below,  after  the  figures  given,  "years"  Is  imderstood,  unle.ss  otherwise  stated. 
Where  two  figures  are  given,  separated  by  a  dasli,  as  1 — 7,  the  provision  sliould  be  understood  as  "not  less 
than  one  year  nor  more  than  seven;"  where  a  sum  of  money  is  given  In  the  table  the  provision  should  bo 
understood  as  meaning  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  the  sum  mentioned. 


Arson.               1 

Burglary.             | 

Grand 
Larceny. 

Bigamy. 

Perjury. 

Forgery. 

Rape. 

1st  Degree. 

2d  Degree. 

Ist  Degree. 

2d  Degree. 

Death  or 

Death  or 

2—10 

1—20 

I— 10 

2—5 

2—5 

2—10 

~1 

not  less 

not  less 

(a) 

than  10 

than  10 

.     ,  ,      i 

Not  less 

Not  less 

1—10 

1-15 

Not  more 

1—10 

Not  over 

1— I'i 

1—14 

3 

than  5 

than  2 

than  5 

10  and 

up  to  life 

32,000 

•Death 

2—10 

6  months 
and  fine 

3—7 

1—5 

(e) 

3—7 

3—15 

,5—21 

3 

Not  over 

Not  less 

1—25 

1—15 

Not  over 

1—10 

Not  over 

1—14 

,  1—14 

4 

50 

than  2 

5 

10  and 

S5,000 

Not  over 

2  and 

1  up  to  life 

1—10 

1—10 
{or.) 

1—10 

1—14 

(cc) 

'1—14 

5 

SI  ,000 

10 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

6 

10 

25 

20 

5  (c) 

5 

5 

5 

iDeath 

iDeath 

1—5 

tDeath 

Not  over 
40 

Not   over 
5 

Not  over 
52,000  and 
not  over  G 

Not  over 
S2,000   and 
not  over  10 

Not  over 

5 
and  flue 

7 

tDeath  or 

Any  term 

Any  term 

Not  over 

Not  over  5 

Not  over  5 

Not  over 

Not  over 

8 

life 

up  to  life 

up  to  lite 

20 

or  81,000 

or  S500 

20 

10 

\,  Death 

;>— 20 

1—20 

1—20 

1—20 

1—20 

Ct) 
1—14 

1—10 

1—20  ' 

1 — 20 

9 

Not  less 

Not  less 

1—10 

1—15 

Not  more 

Not  over 

1—14 

1—14 

10 

than  5 

than  2 

than  5 

5  and 

up  to  life 
1  up  to 

life 

2—21 

(hh) 

up  to  life 
1—20 

1—10 

1—20 

1—10 

32,000 

1—5  and 

Sl.OOO 

1—14 

1—14 

U 

2—21 

10—20 

2—14 

1—14 

(g) 

2 — 5  or 
SI, 000 

2—21  or 
S50— 
51,000 

2—14  or 
SI  ,000 

12 

Any  term 
up  to  lite 

Any  term 
up  to  lite 

Not  over 
30 

Any  term 
up  to  life 

Not  over 
20 

Not  over 
5 

Not  over 
5 

10 
up  to  life 

Not  over 
10 

13 

i  ''5^21 
»Death  or 

10—21 
5—12 

7—10 
(J) 

10—21 
5—12 

5—10 

5—7 
1—5 

Not  over 

5 

3—9 

Not  over 

Not  over 

21 

2—10 

14 
15 

life 
i  tDeatli 
t 

tDeath  or 
1—10 

tDeath  or 
not  over 

14 

Any  term 

of  years 

3—10 

(0) 

Not  over 
10 

1—5 

and  S500 

Not  over 
5 

2—14 

16 

^Auy  term 

of  years 

tDeath  or 

18  mos. — 

1—20 

tDeath  or 
not  over 

Any  term 

of  years  (k) 

2—20 

1—10 
(k) 

1—5 
1—15 

(0) 

Not  over 

5  or  .$500 

18  mos. 

— .9  years 

Not  over 

10  (k) 
Not  over 

;       10 

Not  over 

10 

1—10 

17 
18 

21  years 
Life  im- 

20 
Life  im- 

Not over 

Life  im- 

Not over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 
20  (p) 

Not  over 
10 

19 

prisonment 

prisonment 

10 

prisonment 

20 

5 

5 

or  any  term 

or  any  term 

or  not  loss 

of  years 
Life  im- 
prisonment 

of  years 
Not  0 
or  S 

ver  15 
1,000 

than  10 

Not  over 

20 

Not  over 
15 

Not  over 
5  or  S500 

Not  over 
5  or  $500 

Not  over 
15  (q) 

Not  over 
14 

20 

or  any  term 

L  of  years 
-    7 — 30 

Not  less 

7—15 

Not  less 

Not  more 

1—10 

Not  over 

2—10 

Not  over 

20 

2—15 

21 

tDeath  or 

than  10 
tDeath  or 

(r) 
Not  over 

than  10 
7—15 

than  10 
Not  over 

Not  over 
5 

6 

Not  over 

10 

Not  over 
10 

22 

life  Im- 

life Im- 

10 

10 

(3) 

Not  over 
7  (t) 

prisonment 

tDeath  or 

not  Ie.s3 

prisonment 

Not  less 

than  5 

(s) 

Not  less 

than  3 

Not  less 
than  6 

Not  less 
than  2 

Not  over 
7  (t) 

Not  over 
5 

Not  over 
10 

2: 

than  3 

* 

no 
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v*r  -utana. 


2S 
26 

27 
28 


29 
30 

31 


32 
33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
40 

41 

42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 

48 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico. 
New  Yorlt.  .  . 


North  Carolina. . 

North  Dakota.. . 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.  .  . 

Rhode  Island  .  . . 

South  Carolina. . 

South  Dakota. . . 
Tenne.ssee 


Texas. 


Utah 

Vermont . 


Virginia. 


Washington. . . 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin .  . . . 
Wyoming 


Alaska.  .■ 

Dlst.  of  Columbia 


Hawaii. 


l.st  Degree. 


Porto  Rico . 


tDeath  or 

life  im- 
prisonment 
♦Death 


tDeath  or 

life  im- 
prisonment 
tDeath  or  life 
imprisonment 

♦Death 


tDeath 
*Death 

♦Death 


Life  Im- 
prisonment 
♦Death  or 

life  im- 
prisonment 
♦Death  or  life 
imprisonment 

Life  im- 
prisonmenf 

♦Death 


Life  im- 
prisonment 

♦Death  or 

life  im- 
prisonment 

Life  Im- 
prisonment 

Life  im- 
prisonment 


tDeath  or 
any  term 

not  less 

than  5 
tDeath  or 

life  im- 
prisonment 

♦Death 


♦Death  or 

life  im- 
prisonment 

Life  im- 
prisonment 
tDeath  or  lite 
imprisonment 
Life  im- 
prisonment 
tDeath  or  life 
Imprisonment 


tDeatJi  or  life 
imprisonment 
tDeath 


tDeath 


tDeath  or  life 
imprisonment 


2d  Degree. 


Not  less 
than  10 

Life  impris- 
onment or  not 
less  than  10 
Not  less 
than  10 
up  to  lite 
Any  terra 
up  to  lite 

Not  over 
30 

3  or  more 

Not  less  tlian 

20  up  to  lite 

2—30 


10—30 

Life  im- 
prisonment 


Life  im- 
prisonment 

Not  over 
20 

10  to  life 


Manslaughter. 


1st  Degree. 


10—20 


Not  less 
than  10 
up  to  life 
Lite  im- 
prisonment 


5—18 


Not  less 

than  10 

5—18 

14—25 

(ff) 
Not  less 
than  20 
up  to  lite 

Not  less 
than  15 
Not  less 
than  20 
up  to  lite 
20  up  to  life 


Nob  less 
than  10 


Not  over 
10 

1—10 


Not  over 
10 

Not  over 
30 

Not  over 
20 

1—10 

Not  over 

20 

4  months 

to  20  years 


-15 
-20 


Not  less 
than  10 

1 — 15  and 
S5,000 

Not  over 
12  and 
81,000 

Not  over 
20 

2—30 


Not  less 
than  4 
2—10 


2—5 


1—10 


Not  less 

than  1 

up  to  lite 

or  81,000 

1—5 


Not  over 

20 

1—5 

5—10 

Not  over 
20 


1—20 

Not  over 

15  or  81,000 

or  both 

10—20 


Not  over 
10 


2d  Degree. 


Not  over  10 

or  81,000  or 

both 


Not  over  15  or 
81,000  or  both 


1—5 


2—4 


Not  over 
2  and 
81,000 


2—4 
1—5 


Not  over 
1 


(ss) 


Court  to 

fix  penalty 

4—7 

(ff) 


5—10 


Not  over 
10 


Assault  with 
Intent  to  Kill. 


5—20 


2—15 


1—14 


Not  over 
20 

Not  over 
7 

1—5  or  SI, 000 

Not  over 

10 

Fine  or 

imprisonment 

or  both 

1—10 

1—20 


Not  over 
10 

1—10 


Not  over 
7  and 
81.000 
1—20 


(n) 


Not  over 

5 

3—21 


2—15 
(bb) 


1—20 


Not  over 
10 


1—10 


Not  less 
than  5 
2—10 

1—30 

or  81,000 

Not  over 

14 


1—20 

Not  over 
15 

Not  over 

5  and 

fine 

1—15 


Robbery. 


1—20 


3—15 


Not  less 
than  5 

(u) 
Not  over 

30 

Not  over 

15  or  81,000 

or  both 

3—15 

10—20 

(w) 
5—60 


1—10 
1—15 


Not  less 
than  10 

Not  less 

than  3 

up  to  lite 

Not  over  5 

and  81,000 

Not  less 

than  5 

up  to  life 

Not  over 

10 


10—20 

(aa) 

5—15 


Not  less 

than  5 

up  to  life  (bb) 

Not  less 

than  3 

up  to  life 

Not  over 

10 


tDeath  or 
5—18 

Not  less 
than  5 
5—10 

3—15 

Not  over 
14 

TERRI 
1—5 

6  months 
to  15  years 

Life  or  any 
number  of 

years 

1—20 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

.  *  By  (il<?(^!;ocution.     t  By  hanging,     t  By  hanging  or  shooting,  at  discretion  of  murderer. 

■  (a)  Alabama— Perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  (3-20  years),  (b)  Alaska  (rape  of  daughter,  sister  or  female 
under  12  years) — Life  imprisonment.  Perjury  in  trial  of  capital  offence  (2-20  years),  (c)  Connecticut — The 
punishment  of  larceny  of  over  82,000  is  not  more  than  20  years;  the  figure  given  in  the  tal)le  is  larceny  b1 
over  $50  and  below  $2,000  in  value,     (d)  In  Delaware,  besides  imprisonment  and  graduated  fines,  whipping 
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Arson.               , 

Burgl 

ary. 

Grand 
Larceny. 

Bigamy. 

Perjury. 

Forgery. 

Rape. 

1st  Degree. 

2d  Degree. 

iBt  Degree. 

2d  Degree. 

2—99 

Not  less 
than  5 

1—10 

1—15 

Not  over 
5 

1—14 

Not  over 
3  and 

S2,000 

1—14 

1— It 

24 

3—20 

1—20 

1—10 

1—5 

1—7 

1—7 

1—14 

1—20 

25 

Not  less 

Not  less 

1—10 

1—15 

Not  over 

1—14 

1—5 

1—14 

1—14 

26 

thill.  5  up 

than  2  up 

5 

and 

to  life  (u) 

to  life  (u) 

Sl.OOO 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

27 

(.       30 

30 

20 

30 

5 

7  (V) 

3 

5 

7 

Not  over  15 

Not  over  15 

Not  over  7 

Not  over  7 

Not  over  10 

Not  over  7 

Not  over  7 

28 

or  S5.000 

or  S2.000 

or  S2,000 

or  S2,000 

or  81,000 

or  S2,000 

or  S2,000 

or  both 

or  both 

or  both 

or  botii 

or  both 

or  both 

or  both 

5—20 

1—20 

1—12 

1—10 

2—7 

2—5 

1—5 

29 

10—20 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  less 

Not  more 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

30 

(w) 

40 

25  (w) 

than  10 

than  10  (w) 

10 

5 

10  (w) 

20 

•Death 

♦Death 

♦Death 

Any  term 

Not  over 

4  mos. — 

4  mos. — ■ 

4  mos. — 

31 

up  to  life 

1    (X) 

10  years 

10  years 
and   31,000 

10  years 

1—15 

Not  less 

7—10 

Not  less 

5—10 

1—5 

1—5 

1—10 

Not  less 

32 

than  10 

(y) 

than  10 

(y) 

(y) 

than  10 

3—20 

Not  over 
20 

Life  im- 
prisonment 
or  5 — 30 

1—15 

1—7 

1—7 

3—10 

1—20 

33 

*Death  or 

10—30 

2—10 

7—20 

2—7 

Not  over 

Not  over 

5—20 

7—20 

34 

not  less 

5 

5 

than  15 

_ 

3—20 

10—20 

5—15 
(z) 

5—15 

3—10 

(nn) 

1—10 

1—4 

3—10 

(z) 

2—20 

35 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

3  and 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

36 

15  and 

12  and 

10  and 

10  and 

10  and 

S500 

2  and 

7  and 

10  and 

SI  ,000 

S2,000 

52,000 

SI, 000 

$500 

Sl.OOO 

S500 

Sl.OOO 

Not  less 

Not  less 

Not  less 

Not  over  5 

1—5 

Not  over 

Not  over  10 

37 

than  10 

than  1 

than  5 

or  SI ,000 

or 

20 

or  Sl.OOO 

lip  to  life 

up  to  life 

up  to  life 

or  both 

51,000 

or  both 

*  Death  or 

♦Death 

In 

Life  im- 

3 mos. — 

6  raog. — 

Not  over 

1—7 

33 

5—40 

discretion 
of  court 

prisonment 

or  not  less 

than  5 

10  years 

5  years 

7 

Not  less 

Not  less 

7—10 

Not  less 

3—10 

Not  over 

Not  over 

1—20 

Not  over 

39 

than  10 

than  10 

than  10 

5 

5 

10 

♦Death  or 

5—21 

2—21 

5—15 

3—10 

2—10 

2—21 

1—15 

3—15 

40 

not  less 

than  10 

up  to  life 
tDeath  or 

5—20 

2—12 

Not  less 

2—10 

2—5 

2—10 

2—7 

41 

any  term 

than  5 

(bb) 

(bb) 

over  5 

up  to  life 
Not  less 

1—15 

1—10 

25—40 

1—20 

1—10 

Not  over 

1—10 

1—20 

42 

than  5 

5  and 
S500 

Not  over 

♦Death  or 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

43 

20  or 

up  to  life 

10  or 

15  or 

10  or 

10  or 

5  or 

15  and 

10  and 

S2.000 

Sl.OOO 

S1,000 

Sl.OOO 

S500 

Sl.OOO 

Sl.OOO 

Sl.OOO 

or  both 

or  both 

or  both 

t  Death  or 

♦Death 

5—18 

'♦Death  or 

3—10 

1—10 

3—8 

Not  over  1 

1—10 

44 

5—20 

(dd) 

5—18 

year  and 
Sl.OOO  (dd) 

Not  less 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

45 

than  5 

than  5 

10  or  S5,000 

than  5 

15 

15 

5 

15 

20 

t  Death  or 
7 — 20 

10—20 

2—15 

2—10 

1—5 

1  year  and 
Sl.OOO   (ee) 

2 — 10 

49 

1—35 

3—15 

3—10 

5—15 

3—8 

1—25 

1—5 

2—5 

1—7 

47 

Not  less 

Not  over 

(«) 

(ff) 
Not  over 

(ff) 

Not  over 

Not  over 

(ff) 
Not  over 

Not  over 
14 

43 

than  1 

21 

14 

10 

5 

14 

up  to  life 

(gg) 

TORIES. 
3—20 

10—20 

5—15 

1—15 

1—5 

1—10 

1—7 

1-^10 
•■    (b) 
2—10 

2—20 

(b) 
5 — 30 

1—15 

1—10 

Not  over 

6  months 

1—10 

2—7 

,   1— 10- 

or  tdeath 

15 

and  fine 

Up  to  life 

tDeath  or 

Life  or  any 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

10  and 

S500 

1—14 

and   SI  ,000 

life  im- 

number 

20 

10 

10 

2  or 

20 

Not  less 

prisonment 
Not  less 

of  years 
1—10 

1  —  15 

Not  over 

1—10 

S500 
Not  over  3 

1—10 

than  5 

than  10 

2 

» 

or  52,000 

- 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES — Continued  See  following  page  also, 
is  prescribed  for  some  of  the  offences  scheduled,  and  usually  consists  of  2,0  to  40  lashes  (e)  ^^ajlng  horse 
or  mule.  1  to  15  years,  (f)  In  Georgia  various  grades  of  larceny  are  refcognized  for  theft  of  hprAes.  cattl^ 
etc.  (g)  Also  fine  not  over  twice  value  of  property  destroyed  or  sto  en.  (h)  Assault  with  intent  to  rape 
punishable  by  not  over  20  years;  lesser  assault  by  not  over  5  years,  (j)  1°  Kansas  le^er  degrees  ot  robbery 
are  punishable  (5-10)  and  (not  over  5).    Two  lesser  degrees  of  arson  are  also  recognized.     Perjury  OD  trial 
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-■.  c;u)Ti;a  offence  or  felony  (not  less  tban  7).  Burelary,  3d  degree  (not  over  5).  (k)  In  Maine  a  lesser 
dos'ice  of  arsjou  is  punishable  (1-10).  A  lesser  degree  of  burglary  is  punishable  (not  over  5).  Perjury  on 
trial  of  crime  punishabW  by  lif^  imprisonment  is  punishable  (not  less  than  10).  (m)  Train  robbery,  15 
years;  bank  robbery,  '20  years  and  81,000  fine;  others  10  years,  (n)  Discretion  of  court,  according  to  nature 
of  offence,  (o)  And  restoration  of  property  stolen  or  its  value,  (p)  In  Massachusetts  3  lesser  degrees 
of  robbery  are  punishable  respectively  (not  over  20)  (any  term  of  years)  (not  over  10).  Perjury  in  trial 
of  capital  offence  is  punishable  by  life  imprisonment  or  any  term  of  years,  (a)  In  Michigan  perjury  on  trial 
of  cai)ital  offence  is  punisliable  by  life  imprisonment  or  any  term  of  years,  (r)  In  Minnesota  murder  in 
llie  third  degree  is  punishable  (7-30  years).  Third  degree  of  arson  is  punishable  (not  over  7).  (s)  in  Mis- 
sissippi, third  degree  arson  is  punishable  (7-10).  Perjury  on  trial  of  felony  or  capital  offence  is  punishable 
(not  less  tlian  10).  (t)  Missouri  defines  tour  degrees  of  manslaughter  and  three  degrees  of  robber^. 
Larceny  of  horse  is  punishable  (not  over  7).  Perjury  rn  trial  of  felony  or  capital  offence  is  punishable 
(not  less  than  10).  (u)  In  Nevada  robbery  in  a  railroad  train  may  be  punished  with  death.  Rape,  accom- 
panied with  extreme  violence  and  great  bodily  injury,  is  punishable  by  death  or  not  less  than  20  years,  in 
the  discretion  of  tiie  Jury.  Arson  is  also  punishable  by  fine  not  over  $10,000  and  not  over  twice  value  ot 
property  destroyed,  (v)  In  New  Hampshire  a  lesser  degree  of  burglary  is  punishable  (not  over  6)  and  lar- 
'  ceny  of  horses  or  cattle  (not  over  7).  (w)  In  New  York  there  are  three  degrees  of  robbery — first,  second 
jind  third,  with  imprisonment  of  20,  15,  and  10  years  respectively.  Rape,  fli'st  and  second  degrees,  with 
20  and  10  years  respectively.  Also  a  third  dcfn'ee  of  arson,  with  15  years.  Burglary,  third  degree,  not 
more  than  5,  perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  is  punishable  (not  more  than  20) .  (x)  In  North  Carolina  larceny 
in  arjgi'avated  cases  (or  habitual  offenders)  is  punishable  (not  over  10) .  (y)  In  North  Dakota  third  degree 
arson  is  punishable  (4-7),  lesser  degrees  of  burglary  (1-5)  (1-3),  and  perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  (not  less 
thafi  10),  second  degree  forgery  (5-10).  (z)  In  Oregon  third  degree  arson  is  punishable  (3-10),  third  degree 
burglary  (2-5),  and  perjury  on  trial  of  capital  offence  (5-20).  (aa)  In  South  Dakota  second  degree  robbery 
(1-7).  (bl))  In  Texas  assault  with  a  dagger  is  punishable  with  double  penalty  shown  above.  ,  Horse  theft 
is  punishable  (5-15).  Robbery  accomplished  by  means  of  deadly  weapons  is  punishable  (death  or  not  less 
than  5).  Perjury  on  trial  of  a  capital  felony  resulting  in  conviction  and  death  of  accused,  punishment  is 
death,  (cc)  In  Colorado  burglary  accomplished  by  dynamite  or  other  explosive  is  punishable  (25-40).  No 
death  penalty  for  murder  imposed  on  one  under  18  years  of  age  or  where  convicted  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
Perjury  if  it  procures  conviction  and  execution  of  innocent  person  then  party  is  guilty  of  murder,  (dd)  la 
Virginia  involuntary  (second  degree)  manslaughter,  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both  in  discretion  of  jury  or 
court.  I.es.ser  degrees  of  arson  are  punishable  (3-10)  and  perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  (2-10).  (ee)  In  West 
Virginia  perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  is  punisliable  (1-10).  (M)  In  Wisconsin  third  degree  murder  is  punish- 
able (not  over  14)  and  third  and  fourth  degi-ees  of  manslaughter  (2-4)  and  (1-2)  years  respectively.  Lesser 
degrees  of  arson  are  punishable  (3-10)  (1-15)  and  (1-8)  years  respectively.  Burglary  accomplished  by 
means  of  explosives  is  punisliable  (15-40)  years  and  the  lowest  degrees  of  burglary  by  (1-10)  and  (1-3)  years 
respQCtively.  Perjury  on  trial  ot  offence  punishable  by  life  imprisonment  is  punishal^le  (3-15)  years, 
(gg)  In  Wyoming  burglary  accomplished  by  means  of  explosives  is  punishable  (not  over  20) .  (hh)  Rape  of 
female  under  12  years  of  age  imprisonment  for  life,  (ii)  Can  be  commuted  to  life  imprisonmeiit  on  recom- 
mendation of  jury. 


f 

THE    FRENCH 

ACADESWY. 

Year 
Elected 

Names  of  Members. 

Born. 

Year 
Elected 

Names  of  Members. 

Born. 

1886.... 

Othenin  P.  de  Clerpn, 

1905 

Etienne  Lamy 

Cize,  1845. 

Comte    d'    Haus- 

1906 

Alexandre  Felix 

sonville 

Gurcy,  1843. 

Joseph  Ribot 

St.  Omer,  1842. 

1890 

Charles      Louis      de 

1906 

Maurice  Barres 

Charmes,  1862. 

Sauices    de    Frey- 

1907 

Maurice  Donnay. . . . 

Paris.  18G0. 

cinet 

Foix,  1828. 

1908 

Jean  Richepih 

Medea,  Algeria,  1848. 

1891.... 

Louis    Marie    Julieu 

1909 

Raymond  Poincare. . 

Bar-le-Duc,  1860. 

Viaud  (Pierre  Loti) 

Rochefort,  1850. 

1909 

Eugene  Brieux 

Paris,  1858. 

1892.... 

Ernest  Lavisse 

Nouvion,  1842. 

1909 

Jean  Alcard 

Toulon.  1848. 

1894 

Paul  Bourget 

Amiens,  1852. 

1909 

Rene  DoumiC 

Paris,  1860. 

1896 

Jacques  Anatole  Thl- 

1909 

Marcel  Prevost 

Paris,  1862. 

bault     (Anatole 

1910.... 

Monseigneur 

France) 

Paris,  1844. 

Duchesne 

Saiiit-Servan.  1843. 
Honlleur,  1864. 

1897 

Gabriel  Hanotaux. .  . 

Beaurevoir,  1853. 

1911..  .. 

Henri  de  Regnier .  .  . 

1899.... 

Henri     Leon    Emile 

1911 

Denys  Cochin 

Paris,  1851. 

LaVedan. 

Orleans,  1859. 

1912 

General  Lyautoy .... 

Nancy,  1854. 

1899 

Paul  Deschanol 

Brussels.  1856. 

1912.... 

Emile  Boutroux .... 

Mon  uge  (Seine),  1845 

1901 

Edmond  Rostand. .  . 

Marseilles,  1868. 

1914 

Alfred  Capus 

Ais-en-Prov.,  1857. 

1903 

Frederic  Masson. . . . 

Paris,  1847. 

1914.... 

de  La  Gorce 

Vannes,  1846. 

1SJ03.... 

Rene  Bazin 

Angers,  1853. 

1914.... 

Bergson 

Paris    1859. 

The  French  Academy  is  part  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  was  founder"  in  1635  by  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  reorganized  in  1816  Its  membership  is  limited  to  40.  elected  forlife,  after  personal  application  and 
the  submission  of  their  nomination  to  the  head  of  the  state.  It  is  "Trte  highest  authority  on  everything 
appertaining  to  the  niceties  of  the  French  language,  to  grammar,  rhetorifc,  and  poetry,  and  the  publication 
of  the  French  classics."     A  chair  in  the  Academy  is  the  highest  ambition  of  most  literary  Erenchmen. 


YOUNG     MEN'S    AND    WOMEN'S    SOCIAL    SERVICE 

President — Algernon  I.  Nova.     Honorary  President — Alexander  H.  Geismar 

-Max  Abelman. 


AUXILIARY. 

Vice-Presidents — Walter 
Social  Service  Secretary— ^Fannie 


N.  Rothschild,  Arnold  M.  Schmidt,    Sccrctary-Treasurer- 
R.  Ansorge.     Recording  Secretary — Leona  Shankroff. 

Headquarters,  732  Fiu^iing  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Purpose — To  unite  the  Jewish  young  men 
and  women  of  the  Borough  of  Brookl^  into  an  orgaiiization  of  charitable  endeavor  in  a,  concentrated  effort 
to  do  social  service  work  and  for  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship. 


President— 
C.  S.  Holt.  M, 
Dallas,  Tex. 


MEDICAL    AS.SOCIATION     OF    THE    SOUTHWEST. 

-E.  S,  Lain,  M.  D.,  Oklahoma  City.    Vice-Presidents — H.  L.  Snyder,  M.  D.,  Winfleld,  Kan. 
».,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.:  J;  H.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  M.  M.  Smith,  M.  JO, 
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MARRIAGE    AND    DIVORCE    LAWS. 

(Revised  to  Decomber  1    1917  ) 

Marriage  Licenses. — Required  in  .all\he  States  and  TeiTltories  except  Alaska.  California  and  New 
Mexico  require  both  parties  to  appear  and  be  examined  under  oath,  or  submit  affldavlt. 

Marria!>e,  Prohibition  of. — Marriages  between  whites  and  persons  of  negro  descent  are, prohibited 
and  punishable  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida.  Georgia  Idaho 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mlssisslopl,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma' 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia;  ' 

Marriages  between  whites  and  Indians  are  void  in  Arizona.  North  Carolina.  Oregon,  and  South  Carolina* 
and  between  whites  and  Chinese  ip  Arizona,  California,  Mississippi,  Oregon,  and  Utah. 

Marriage  between  first  cousins  is  forbidden  in  .Maska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Orcson,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakot^a, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming,  and  in  some  of  them  is  declared  incestuous  and  void,  and  marriage  with  step- 
relatives  is  forbidden  in  all  the  States  except  Florida,  Hawaiian  Islands.  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota  New 
York,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin. 

Connecticut  and  Minnesota  prohibit  the  marriage  of  an  epileptic,  imbecile,  or  feeble-minded  woman 
under  45  years  of  age,  or  cohabitation  by  any  male  of  this  description  with  a  woman  under  45  years  of 
age,  and  marriage  of  lunatics  is  void  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts  and 
Nebraslta;  persons  having  sexual  diseases  in  Michigan. 

California  prohibits  divorced  persons  from  marrying  anywhere  within  a  year  by  granting  only  an 
interlocutory  decree  at  first  and  finiil  decree  one  year  later. 

For  age  of  consent  see  table  following  this. 


States. 


Alabama. 


2  years. 

Arizona 

1  year. 

Arkansas 

1  year. 

California 

1  year. 

Colorado 

1  year. 

Connecticut 

3  years. 

Delaware 

1  year. 

D.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho.  .  <f 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas . . . 
Kentucky. 


Residence 
Required 


1-3  years. 


3  years. 
2  years. 
1  year. 


2  years. 
6  months. 

1  year.§ 


2  years. 


1  year. 


1  year. 


1  year. 


("auses  for  Absolute  Divorce. 
In  addition  to  adultery,  lohich  is  cause  for  dioorce  in  all  the  States* 


Abandonment  two  years,  crime  .against  nature,  habitual  drunkenness,  violence, 
pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  physical  incapacity, 
imprisonment  for  two  years  for  felony,  if  husband  becomes  addicted  to 
cocaine,  morphine  or  s4miiar  drugs.  New  ground  for  divorce:  To  the  wife, 
when  the  wife  without  support  from  the  husband  has  lived  separate  and 
apart  from  the  bed  and  board  of  the  husband  for  five  years  next  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  bill  and  she  has  actually  resided  in  this  State  during  all 
of  said  period.  Acts*  1915,  held  to  authorize  granting  of  divorce  to  wife 
only  upon  lapse  of  five  years  from  and  after  date  of  its  enactment.  Divorce 
statutes  are  generally  held  not  to  be  retrospective. 

Felony,  physical  incapacity,  desertion  two  years,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkeniifeas. 

Felony,  physical  incapacity,  desertibn  one  year,  excesses,  cruelty,  neglnct  to 
provide  one  year,  pregnancy  of  \vlfe  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage, 
conviction  of  felony  prior  to  marriage  unknown  to  other  party,  habitual 
drunkenness. 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  former 
marriage  existing,   physical  incapacity. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year, 
felony. 

Desertion  one  year,  physical  incapacity,  cruelty,  failure  to  provide  one  year, 
habitual  drunkenness  or  drug  fiend  one  year,  felony,  former  marriage 
existins;.  ^ 

Fraudulent  contract,  wilful  desertion  three  years,  witii  total  neglect  of  duty, 
habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty.  Imprisonment  for  lite,  infamous  crime  In- 
volving violation  of  conjugal  duty  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  State 
prison,  seven  years'  absence  without  being  heard  irora 

Desertion  two  year.s,  habitual  drunlcenrtess  for  two  years,  crueltj',  bigamy, 
ifelony  followed  by  a  continuous  imprisonment  for  at  least  two  years — and 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  fraud,  want  of  age,  neglect  to  provide  three 
years.  "When  at  the  time  the  cause  of  action  arose,  either  party  was  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  State,  and  has  conimued  so  to  be  down  to  the  time 
of  the  commencement- of  the  action;  except  that  no  action  for  absolute  divorce 
sliall  be  commenced  lor  any  cause  otlier  than  adultery,  or  bigamy,  unless 
one  of  the  parties  has  been  for  the  two  years  next  preceding  the  commence- 
ment of  tne  action,  a  bona  fide  resident  of  th  s  State." 

Marriages  may  be  annulled  for  former  existing  marriage,  lunacy,  fraud,  coercion, 
physical  incapacity,  and  want  of  age  at  time  of  marriage       <« 

Cruelty,  violent  temper,  habitual  drunlienness,  physical  incapacity,  desertion 
one  year,  lormer  marriage  existing,  relationship  wltliin  proliiblted  degrees. 

Mental  and  physical  incapacity,  desertion  inree  years,  felony,  cruelty,  force, 
duress,  or  fraud  in  obtaining  marriage,   pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than 

'    husbana-  at  marriage,  relationship  within  proliiblted  degrees. 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  leper,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year, 
felony,  insanity  ,  '     ,  ... 

Desertion  iwo  years,  habitual  drunkenness  two  yearS,  former  exisfng  marriage, 
cruelty,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  attempt  on  life  of  other  party;  divorced 
party  cannot  marry  lor  one  year.      ^.       ,    ,       ,  ,  .,        » 

Abandonment  two  years,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenuess,  failure  to  provide 
two  years,  felony,  physical  incapacity. 

Desertion  two  vears,  felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  pregnancy .  of 
wife  by  other  tnan  husband  at  marriage,  unless  husband  has  illegitimate 
child  or  children  living  of  which  wife  did  not  know  at  time  of  marriage.  The 
marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage:  Insanity,  physical  incapacity,  former  existing  marriage, 
consanguinity.  .    ,    ^,       .    j       ,  ,    » 

Abandonment  one  year,  cruelty,  fraud,  habitual  drunkenness,  gross  neglect 
of  duty,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband 
wat  marriage,  lormer  existing  marriage. 

Separation  five  years,  desertion  one  year,  leiony,  pnys.cal  Incapacity,  loathsome 
disease,  habit\ial  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  force,  fraud  or  duress  in 
obtaining  marriage,  joining  religious  sect  believing  marriage  unlawful,  preg- 
nancy of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage  or  subsequent  unchaste 
behavior,  ungoveruable  temper. ^ 


*  Exclusive  of  South  CaroUna.  whlcb  has  no  divorce  law.    §  Not  required  for  offense  within  State. 
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Residence 


States. 

Required. 

Louis' aaa 

1  year. 

Maine 

1  year. 

Maryland 

2  years. 

Massachusetts. . 

.3-5  years. 

Michigan 

1  year. 

Minnesota 

1  year. 

Mississippi 

1  year. 

Missouri 

1  year. 

Montana 

1  year. 

Nebraslta 

1  year.t 

Nevada 

6  months. 

New  Hampshire 

1  year. 

New  Jersey . . . 


New  Mexico . . . 

New  Yorlt 

North  Carolina , 
North  Dakota . , 


Oliio. 


Oklahoma.  .  . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico. . . 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 


Tennessee 

Texas .  . .  i 
Utah 


2  years. 


1  year. 

.«) 

2  years. 
1  year. 

1  year.. 


1  year. 

1  year. 
1  year. 


1  year. 

2  years. 


1  year. 

2  years. 

I  ycar.- 
1  year. 


Causes  for  Absolute  Divorce. 
Jn  addition  to  adultery,  which  is  cause  for  divorce  in  all  the  States* 


Felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  excesses,  cruelty,  public  defamation  of  other 
party,  abandonment,  attempt  on  life  of  other  party,  fugitive  from  justice. 

Cruelty,  desertion  three  years,  phys.cal  incapacit.v,  habits  of  intoxication 
by  liquors,  opium,  or  other  drugs,  neglect  to  provide,  insanity  under  certain 
limitations. 

Abandonment  three  years,  unchastity  of  wife  before  marriage,  physical  inca- 
pacity, any  cause  which  renders  the  marriage  null  and  void  ab  initio. 

Cruelty,  desertion  three  years,  habits  of  intoxication  by  liquors,  opium  or  other 
drugs,  neglect  to  provide,  physical  incapacity,  imprisonment  for  felony, 
uniting  lor  three  years  with  religious  sect  believing  marriage  unlawful. 

Felony,  desertion  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  incapacity,  and 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  .for  cruelty  or  neglect  to  provide. 

Desertion  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  physical  incapacity, 
imprisonment  for  felony. 

Felony,  desertion  two  years,  consanguinity,  physical  incapacity,  habitual 
drunkenness  by  liquor,  opium  or  other  drugs,  cruelty,  insanity  at  time  of 
marriage,  former  existing  marriage,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband 
at  marriage. 

Felony,  ab.sence  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  indignities, 
vagrancy,  former  existing  marriage,  physical  incapacity,  conviction  of 
felony  prior  to  marriage  unknown  to  other  party,  wife  pregnant  by  other 
than  husband  at  marriage. 

Cruelty,  desertion,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  felony, 
innocent  party  may  not  remarry  within  two  years  and  guilty  party  within 
tliree  years  of  the  divorce. 

Abandonment  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  incapacity,  felony, 
failure  to  .support  two  years,  cruelty,  imprisonment  for  more  tlian  3  years. 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  incapacity,  cruelty, 
neglect  to  provide  one  year. 

Cruelty,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  absence  three  years,  habitual  drunkenness 
three  years,  failure  to  provide  three  yeais,  treatment  endangering  health 
or  reason,  union  with  sect  regarding  marriage  unlawful,  wife  separate  without 
the  State  ten  years,  not  claiming  marital  rights,  husband  absent  from  United 
States  three  years  intending  to  become  citizen  of  another  country  without 
making  any  provision  for  wife's  support. 

Desertion  two  years,  cruelty.  No  divorce  may  be  obtained  on  grounds  arising 
in  another  State  unless  they  constituted  ground  for  divorce  in  the  State 
where  they  arose.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  marriage:  Want  of  legal  age,  former  existing 
marriage,  consanguinity,  physical  incapacity,  idiocy.  In  other  cases,  an 
action  may  be  begun  if  the  overt  act  was  committed  here. 

Abandonment,  cruelty,  neglect  to  provide,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony, 
physical  incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage. 

Adultery  only.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  such  causes  as  rendered 
the  relationship  void  at  Its  inception. 

Pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  physical  incapacity, 
husband  and  wife  living  apart  for  ten  years  and  having  no  issue. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year, 
felony.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing 
■  at  the  time  of  the  marriage:  Former  existing  marriage,  insanity,  physical 
incapacity,  force  or  fraud  inducing  the  marriage,  or  want  of  age. 

That  either  party  had  a  husband  or  wife  living  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
from  which  the  divorce  is  sought,  wilful  absence  of  either  party  from  the 
other  for  three  years,  adultery,  impotency,  extreme  cruelty,  fraudulent 
contract,  any  gross  neglect  of  duty,  habitual  drunkenness  for  three  years, 
the  imprisonment  of  either  party  in  a  penitentiary  under  sentence  thereto. 
The  petition  for  divorce  under  this  clause  must  be  filed  during  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  adverse  party.  The  procurement  of  a  divorce  without  this 
State,  by  a  husband  or  wife,  by  virtue  of  which  the  party  who  procured 
It  is  released  from  the  obligations  of  the  marriage,  while  they  remain  binding 
upon  the  other  party. 

Abandonment  one  year,  cruelty,  fraud,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony,  gross 
neglect  of  duty,  physical  Incapacity,  former  existing  marriage,  pregnancy 
of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage. 

Felony,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  pliysical  incapacity,  desertion  one 
year,  cruelty  or  personal  indignities  rendering  life  burdensome. 

Former  existing  marriage,  desertion  two  years,  personal  abuse  or  conduct 
rendering  life  burdensome,  felony,  fraud,  relationship  within  prohibited 
degrees,  physical  incapacity  and  lunacy.  •- 

Felonjy,  habitual  drunkenness,  abandonment  one  year. 

Cruelty,  desertion  five  years^  habitual  drunkenness,  excessive  use  of  morphine, 
opium  or  chloral,  neglect  to  provide  one  year,  gross  misbehavior,  living 
separate  ten  years,  physical  incapacity.  Either  party  civilly  dead  for  crime 
or  prolonged  absence.  Tlie  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  causes  rendering 
the  relationship  originally  void  or  voidable. 

No  divorces  granted. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year, 
felony.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  mafriage:  Want  of  age,  former  existing  marriage.  Insanity, 
physical  incapacity,  force  or  fraud  Inducing  marriage. 

Former  existing  marriage,  desertion  two  years,  felony,  physical  Incapacity, 
attempt  on  life  of  other  party,  refusal  of  wife  to  live  with  husband  m  the 
State  and  absenting  herself  two  years,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than 
husband  at  marriage;  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  for  cruelty,  indignities, 
abandonment  or  neglect  to  provide,  hal)it.ual  drunkenness. 

Abandonment  three  years,  phy.sical  incapacity,  cruelty,  excess  or  outrages 
rendenng  life  together  Insupportable,  felony. 

Desertion  one  year,  physical  incapacity,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony,  cruelty, 
permanent  Insanity. 


*  Exclusive  of  South  Carolina,  which  has  no  divorce  law. 
t  Actual  residence. 


t  Two  years  for  causes  arising  out  of  State. 
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States. 


Vermont . 
Virginia . 


Washington. . . 
West  Virginia . 


Wisconsin . 


Wyoming  ^- 


Residcnce 
Required 


1  year. 
I  year. 

1  year. 
1  year. 


2  years. 


1  year. 


Causes  for  Absolute  Divorce.        y- 
In  addUlon  to  aduUcry,  which  is  cause  /or  divorce  in  aU  the  States.- 

Imprisonment  three  years,  intolerable  severity,  desertion  three  years  augTeti. 
to  provide,  absence  seven  years  without  belnij  heard  from. 

Insanity  at  marriage,  felony,  desertion  tlirce  years,  fugitive  from  jUKtIce  two 
years,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  wife  a  prostitute, 
or  either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage  unknown  to  other, 
physical  incapacity. 

Abandonment  one  year,  fraud,  habitual  drunkenness,  refusal  to  provide,  felony, 
physical  incapacity,  incurable  insanity,  cruelty  or  indignities  rendering  life 
burdensome,  other  ca^ise  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Court. 

Desertion  three  years,  felony,  physical  Incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other 
than  husband  at  marriage,  husband  a  licentious  character  or  wife  a  prostitute 
unknown  to  other  party,  either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage 
unknown  to  other.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  marriage:  Former  existin?  marriage,  consanguinity, 
insanity,  physical  incapacity,  miscegenation,  want  of  age. 

Felony  draprisonment  three  j'ears),  desertion  one  year,  cruelty,  physical  In- 
capacity, habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  separation  five  years.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  for  cruelty  or  neglect  to  provide.  The  marriage  may 
Ije  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at  the  time  of  the  marriage: 
Want  of  age  or  understanding,  consanguinity,  force  or  fraud  inducing 
marriage;  where  marriage  was  contracted  with  former  marriage  existing  the 
second  marriage  is  void  without  any  divorce  proceedings. 

Felony,  desertion  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  neglect  to  provide 
one  year,  husband  a  vagrant,  physical  Incapacity,  Indignities  rendering 
condition  Intolerable,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage, 
either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage  unknown  to  other.  The 
marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage:  Want  of  age,  force  or  fraud.  The  marriage  is  void  without 
divorce  proceedings: Consanguinity,  insanity,  former  existing  marriage. 


*  Exclusive  of  South  Carolina,  which  has  no  divorce  law. 


AGE   AT   WHICH   A   VALID   MARRIAGE    MAY   BE    CONTRACTED. 


Lowest  age  at  which 

female  can  make  a  valid 

contract  except  marriage. 


State  or 

TBRniTORY. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii , 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlsso\iri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Me.xico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia. 
Washington. . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Males. 


Age  without 
Parents' 
Consent. 


21  years 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

No  ago  prov 
See  note  (b) 

21  years 

21 

21 

20 

18 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

18 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

18 

21 

21 
See  note  (1) 

18  years 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

18 

21 

14 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 


Age  with 

Parents' 

Consent. 


17  years 
No  law 

18  •• 
16  " 
18  " 
(J) 

islon  in  the 


Not  stated 

•  17  years 

18  " 

18  " 

18  " 

18  •• 

16  •' 

17  " 
14  " 
14  " 

18  ■• 
14  •■ 
18  " 
18  •■ 
18  " 

14      ••  (e) 
No  staUite 

18  years 

18      " 

18      •■ 

14      •• 

No  law 
Not  stated 


16  yeai'S 

18      " 

18      •■ 

18      '• 

18  " 
See  note  (g) 

18  years 

18  .  •■ 
Not  stated 

18  years 

No  law 

16  years 

16  "• 
N  ot  stated 

14  years 

18      •• 

18      '• 

18      •■ 

18      " 


FEMALES. 


Age  without 
Parents' 
Consent. 


18  years 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
Connecticut 


18  years 

21  " 

18  •• 

18  " 

18  •' 

18  " 

18  •• 

18  •• 

18  " 

21  " 

21  •' 

18  •• 

16  '•      - 

18  " 

18  •• 

18  " 

18  •' 

18  " 

18  •• 

18  •• 

15  '• 

16  ■• 
18  " 
18  •■ 


18  years 

18  '• 

18  " 

18;  " 

18  " 

21  " 

21  " 

21  •' 

18'  ,  V     , 

18 .  •' 

r2'  " 

18  " 

18  '■ 

18  " 

21  •' 

18  •' 

21  •■ 

18  " 

21  •• 


Age  with 

Parents' 

Consent. 


14  years 
No  law 
14      ■• 

14  •• 

15  •' 
(J) 

law. 


Not  stated 

14  years 

15  " 
18  " 

16  " 
16  •• 

14  '• 

15  " 
12  " 
12  '■ 

14  •■ 
12  •■ 

16  ■• 
16  •• 

15  •• 

12  ■•  (e) 
No  statute 

16  years 
16      '• 
16      •' 

13  •' 
No  law 

Not  stated, 


14  years 

15  ," 

16  •• 

15  " 

16  •• 
See  note  (g) 

16  years 
.14      '■ 
.    14       " 

:•    15  " 

No  law 
14  years 

14  ■• 
Not  stated 

12  yeard  ' 

15  •• 

16  ■• 

15  •' 

16  •• 


If  Single.   1 

21 

years 

21 

21 

18 

IH 

18 

21 

21 

21 

21 

IS 

18 

18 

"  (h) 

21 

IS 

IS 

"  (h) 

21 

21 

21 

21 

"  (c) 

21 

21 

V  (d) 

IS 

21 

'• 

No  statute  | 

18 

years 

18 

Not  stated  1 

21 

years 

21 

21 

21 

-  ."  (h) 

21 

21 

18 

IS 

18 

See  note  (g) 

21 

years 

21 

21 

18 

21 

21 

21 

18 

21 

18 

•'1 

■  ■  I 

•'s 

'       ( 

(k) 


(c) 

(d)' 

(h) 


If  Married. 

18  years 
18      •' 

18      •• 
(j) 

(m) 

21  years 
Not  stated 

21  years 

18      " 

18 

18 

18 

14 

18 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

18 

21 
No  statute 

!8  years 

16      ■' 
Not  stated 

21  years 

21      •• 

21     /r  .     , 

21,     "  . 

21      •' 

21      '• 

18      " 

18      " 

16      ••      . 
See  note  (g) 

16  years 

(m) 

21  years 

18      •• 

21      '• 

14      "   , 

18      •• 

18      •• 

21      "     vi 

18      •• 

21      " 

21      " 
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MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE   l,AWS— Continued. 


'a.;  Mnniafxe  confers  right  to  contract  far  necessaries.  Female  retains  exclusive  control  of  her  separate 
,>roi)t!i (v.  ('''•  in  Delaware  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law  fixing  a  minlmnm  age  below  which  marrlagfl 
cannot  be  coub^acted  even  by  parental  consent,  so  that  so  far  as  the  statutoi-y  law  is  concerned  male  minora 
under  twenty-one  and  female  minors  under  eighteen  may  be  married  \vith  parental  consent,  no  matter  how 
young  they  be.  The  marriage  of  male  under  18  years  if  not  confirmed  by  him  after  that  age  is  a  ground 
for  divorce  at  his  suit;  the  marriage  of  a  female  under  16  years  if  not  confirmed  by  her  after  that  age  is  a 
ground  for  divorce  at  her  suit,  (c)  Except  for  necessaries  and  contracts  made  by  infant  under  authority 
of  statute,  as  contracts  under  license  to  trade,  bond  of  infant  executor,  contracts  of  apprenticeship  in  ao 
cordance  with  statute  relating  thereto,  (d)  Infants'  contracts  for  necessaries  are  binding,  (e)  Either 
party  may  disavow  a  marriage  contracted  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  on  arriving  at  that  age.  (f)  UndeD 
section  16  of  the  New  York  Domestic  Relations  Law,  when  the  man  is  under  twenty-one  or  the  woman 
under  eighteen  the  recording  officer  must  require  the  written  consent  from  both  parents.  Section  7  of  the 
same  law  provides  that  a  marriage  is  voidable  if  either  party  is  under  the  age  of  legal  consent,  which  is  eighteen 
years.  Section  1742  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  provides  that  a  woman  may  bring  an  action  to  annul 
a  man'iage  where,  at  the  time  she  was  married  under  the  age  ol  sixteen  and  has  not  cohabited  with  the  spous6 
since  she  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Section  1743  of  the  code  provides  that  a  maniage  may  be 
annulled  either  as  to  the  male  or  the  female  where  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  they  had  not  reached  the 
age  of  legal  consent.  <g)  In  Pennsylvania  persons  of  either  sex  wlio  have  not  attained  legal  age,  or  twenty- 
one  years,  may  obtain  a  marriage  license  upon  the  written  consent  of  parents  or  legal  guardians  of  sucll 
minor.  The  marital  contract  is  a  civil  contract.  It  can  be  made  at  any  age,  but  if  a  promise  of  marriage 
is  made  by  a  minor,  whether  male  or  female,  under  tv/enty-one  years  of  age,  it  may  be  repudiated  when 
the  minor  attains  majority.  Contracts  made  by  minors  cannot  be  enforced  at  law  unless  the  minor  when 
he  attains  his  or  her  majority  assumes  the  prior  obligation,  (h)  A  minor  may  contract  lor  necessities. 
<j)  No  hmit.  (k)  If  husband  an  adult,  in  certain  cases,  generally  21  years,  however,  (m)  Full  con« 
tractural  rights. 

DIVORCE  STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  divorced  persons  In  the  United  States  when  the  census  was  taken  in  1910  was 
156,176  men  and  185,101  women — 0.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  population  and  0.4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  female  population.  There  were  fourteen  boys  and  thirty-three  girls  less  than  fifteen  years  old  who 
were  divorced. 

The  statistics  of  the  number  of  divorced  persons  fifteen  years  old  and  over  In  New  York  State  arc: 
Men — Native  white  of  native  parentage,  3,784;  native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  1,692: 
lorelgn-born  white,  1,775;  negro,  164;  total,  7,436.  Women — Native  white  of  native  parentage, 
4,950;  native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  2,347;  foreign-born  white,  2,609;  negro,  292;  total, 
10,227.  The  total  fjgures  for  the  males  Include  18  divorced  Indlarls,  2  Chinamen  and  1  Japanese: 
those  for  females  Include  28  divorced    Indians  and    1  Japanese. 


THE    DBSCIPLES    OF    CHRIST. 


The  Disciples  of  Christ  as  a  religious  movement 
began  to  develop  early  in  the  Qineteenth  century. 
Among  the  Protestant  bodies  of  America  they  rank 
JUth  in  number,  having  a  membership  of  1,375,000, 
with  9,000  churches  and  6,000  ministers.  Their 
strength  is  greatest  In  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Valley  States.  A  General  Convention  meets'  an- 
nually in  October  to  promote  unity,  economy  and 
efficiency  among  the  philanthropic  organizations  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ.  Judge  J.  N.  Haymaker, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  is  President  and  Rev*  Robert  Gra- 
ham FranJc,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  Secretary.      ' 

The  American  Christian  Missionary  Society,  or- 
ganized in  1849,  has  headquarters  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  F.  W.  Burnham  is  President.  The  Christian 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  organized  in  1874.  has 
headquarters  in  the  College  of  Missions  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Atwater  is  tlie 
President.  The  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  So- 
ciety, organized  in  1875,  has  headquarters  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  A.  McLean  is  the  President.  The 
Board  of  Church  Extension,  organized  in  1888, 
has  headquarters  in  the  New  England  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  G.  W.  Muckley  and  John  H. 
Booth   are  Secretaries.     The  National   Benevolent 


Association,  organized  in  St.  Louis  in  1887,  has 
headquarters  tliere.  J.  W.  Perry,  of  Kansas  City^ 
Mo.,  is  President;  Lee  W.  Grant,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.j 
Treasurer,  and  James  H.  Moliorter,  St.  Louis  Mo.j 
General  Secretary.  The  Board  of  Ministerial  Re- 
lief, organized  in  1895,  provides  pensions  for  min- 
isters and  missionaries.  Its  tieadquarters  is  at  120 
East  Market  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  A.  I*. 
Orcutt  is  President.  Tlie  American  Temperance 
Board,  organized  in  1910,  has  headquarters  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  Its  President  is  David  H.  Shields^ 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  and  its  Secretary  is  L.  E.  Sellers,  In- 
dianapolis. The  Commission  on  Christian  Union 
was  organized  in  1910,  and  Dr.  Peter  Ainslie,  ol 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  tlio  only  President.  The 
Board  of  Education,  organized  in  1914,  has  head- 
quarters at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  It  consists  of  the  ex- 
ecutive head  of  twenty-six  institutions  of  learning 
among  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  Dr.  R.  H.  Cross- 
field.  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  President.  AU  the  institu- 
tions referred  to  are  related  in  the  Men  and  Millions 
Movement,  lieadquarters  at  222  West  Fourth 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  movement  is  directed 
by  its  Secretaries,  A.  E.  Cory  and  R.  H.  Miller. 
The  total  income  of  these  missionary  societies  lasfi 
year  was  52,000,000- 
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ADMINISTRATION    OF    DECEASED    PERSONS'    ESTATES. 

These  statutes  have  been  revised  for  The  Almanac  by  one  of  tlio  largest  law  (Inns  in  Now  York  City 
making  a  specially  in  their  practice  of  the  inheritance  laws.  All  the  data  has  been  carefully  brought  up  to 
date. 

INHERITANCE  TAX  LAWS. 

The  following  Is  a  synopsis  of  several  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  affecting  theadmlnlstra- 
tlon  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased   person. 

1.  Who  to  Administer.— (a)  If  the  deceased  leaves  a  will,  thfe  duty  of  administration  falls  upon 
the  executor.  If  no  executor  Is  named,  or  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  refusal  of  the  executor  to 
act.  the  Court  will  grant  administration  under  the  will  to  some  suitable  person,  generally  selected 
{rem  those  most  largely  Interested  under  the  provisions  of  the  will,  such  as  the  residuary  legatees 
If  any.  (b)  If  the  deceased  died  Intestate,  letters  of  administration  are  granted  to  the  following 
yeraons  In  practically  all  the  States: 

First — To  the  surviving  husband  or  widow 

Second — To  one  or  more  of  the  next  of  Itln  entitled  to  share  In  the  estate. 
Third — If  none  of  the  above  consent  to  act,  to  one  of  the  creditors  of  the  estate,  except 
In  localities  where  there  Is  provided  by  law  a  Public  Administrator,  who  la  preferred  to  creditors. 
In  practically  all  the  States  an  administrator  Is  required  to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance ol  his  duties  In  double  the  value  of  the  estate  to  be  administered  • 

In  most  of  the  States.  If  so  provided  by  the  will,  no  bond  Is  required  of  an  executor,  except  that 
In  some  States  an  executor  Is  required  to  give  a  bond  to  cover  the  probable  amount  of  the  debts 
of  the  estate,  and  In  practically  all  the  States,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  for  cause  shown,  an 
executor  may  be  required  to  give  a  bond. 

2.  Claims  of  Creditors. — The  procedure  In  the  several  States  in  presenting  creditors'  claims 
against  the  estate  varies  very  considerably.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  the  executor  or  admin- 
istrator Is  required  promptly  to  give  public  notice  to  creditors  to  present  their  claims  to  him,  and 
the  creditors  are  required  so  to  present  their  claims  supported  by  an  affldavlt  that  the  same  are 
justly  due  and  owing  from  the  estate,  above  airy  offsets  or  counter  claims,  within  a  period  limited 
generally  to  six  months  or  a  year.  The  law  of  eanh  State  should  be  consulted  for  more  speclflo 
details.  Most  of  the  States  direct  a  final  closing  of  the  estate  by  the  executor  or  administrator 
within  a  year  or  eighteen  months  after  his  appointment,  though  the  time  limit  may  be  extendeQ 
by  the  Probate  Court  If  conditions  require  It. 

3.  The  following  table  contalna  an  analysis  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  covering: 

(1)  The  Inheritance  or  succession  tax  upon   property   received  either   by   Intestate  laws; 

last  will,  or  by  gift  or  transfer,  designed  to  talce  effect  at  death,  excepting  legacies 
for  religious,  charitable  or  educational  purposes,  which  are  tax  exempt  In  most  of  the 
States.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  States  no  distinction  as  to  tax  Is  made  between 
real  estate  and  personal  property. 

(2)  The  various  classes  of  estate  obligations  given  priority  over  other  claims  In  case  of 

the  Insolvency  of  the  estate. 


State. 

Inheritance  Tax. 

Preferred  Obligations 

Alabama 

None. 

1.  Funeral  expenses 

2.  Administration  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Wages  of  servants  or  employes. 

Arizona 

To   grandfather,   grandmother,    parents,   hu.s- 
band,  wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  son-in-law, 
or     daughter-in-law,     lineal     descendant,     or 
adopted   child,    1%;     S5.000  exempt   to  each 
beneficiary  above  named.    Estates  less  than 
810,000  exempt. 

To  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece  or  descendant 
thereof,  2%;  $2,000  exempt  to  each  bene- 
ficiary named.    Estate  less  than  55,000  ex- 
empt. 

To  others,  3%  up  to  510,000;  4%  from  310,000 
to  520,000;  5%  from  520,000  to  550,000;  6% 
above  550,000.     $500  exempt. 

No  statutory  provision. 

Arkansas 

On  amounts  not  exceeding  55,000  the  rate  Is 
1%   to  parents,   husband  or  wife,   child  or 
adopted  child,  lineal  descendant,  brother,  sister, 
son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law.     To  all  others 
the  rate  on  the  same  amount  is  3%.      53,000 
passing  to  widow  or  minor  child  and  51,000 
passing  to  the  other  immediate  relatives  men- 
tioned is  exempt.     The  exemption  to  others 
more  remote  is  5500. 

On  amounts  In  excess  of   55,000  the  primary 
rates    (1%    and    3%    respectively)    are    in- 
creased as  follows:    From  55,000  to  510,000, 
twice  the   primary  rates;   from   $10,000   to 
530,000,   3   times  the   primary   rates;   from 
530.000    to    550,000.    4    times;    550,000    to 
5100,000,  5  times;  5100,000  to  5500,000,  6 
times;    5500,000    to    51,000,000,    7   times; 
above  51,000,000,  8  times. 

(a)  To    hu3band,    wife,    dascendants,    ancestors, 
adopted   children  or  Issue   thereof,  1%  up  to 
825,000;  27„  from  525,000  to  550,000;  4%  from 
.550,000  to  5100,000;  7%,  5100,000  to  5200,000; 
10%,  8200,000  to  5500,000;  12%,  5500,000  to 
51,000,000;  15%  above  81,000,000.     524,000  Is 
exempt  to  widow  or  minor  child;  to  others  In 
this    paragraph    510,000    is   exempt,     (b)  To 

1.   Funeral  expenses 

2  Expenses  of  last  sickness 

3  Wages  of  servants 

4.  Judgments  which  are  liens  on  land 
of  deceased. 

California 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  ol  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages  due  within  sixty  days. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

5.  Judgments,    mortgages   and   other 

liens. 
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brothers,  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  or  to  a 
son-in-law    or    daughter-in-law    3%      up    to 
825,000;   upon  the  increasing  amounts  in  the 
preceding  paragraph    the  rates  are  6%,  9%, 
12%,  15%,  20%,  and    25%.     S2,000  exempt 
from  tax.     (c)   To  uncles,  aunts,  or  their  de- 
scendants, 4%  up  to  $25,000;  upon  the  same 
increasing  amounts  the  rates  are  8%,   10%, 
15%,  20%,  25%,  and  30%.    Sl.OOO  exemption, 
(d)  To  others  more  remote  in  blood,  5%  up  to 
525,000;    the   rates   increase   as   above   up  to 
5500,000  as  follows:  10%,  15%,  20%,  and  25%, 
above  $500,000   the  rate    is  30%.     S500  ex- 
emption. 

■ 

Colorado 

To  parents,  husband  or  wife,  child  or  descendant, 
brother,    sister,    son-    or    daughter-in-law,    or 
adopted    child,    310,000    exempt.     Rates    on 
excess  2%   up  to  8100,000;    3%,  8100,000  to 
8200,000;  4%.  above  §200,000. 

To  uncle,   aunt,   nephew,  niece  or  their  descend- 
ants. $500  exempt.      Rates  on  excess  3%  up  to 
820,000:   4%,  820,000  to  850,000;   5 7o.  850,000 
to  8100,000;  6%,  above  8100,000. 

To  all  others  above  S500:    On  S500  to  310.000. 
tax  Is  3%;  810,000  to  320,000,  4%;  820,000 
to  350,000,  5%;  850,000  to  8500.000.  6%; 
above  8500,000,  10  7o. 

1.  Moneys   held  In  a  fiduciary  capac- 

ity. 

2.  Administration  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  lor  funeral  and  last  sick- 

ness. 

4.  Allowances  to  widow  and  orphans. 

Connecticut. . . . 

To  husband,  wife,  parent,  grandparents,  descend- 
ants, adopted  parent,  adopted  child  or  its  de- 
scendants, 1%,  310,000  to  850,000;  2%,  850,000 
to  8250,000;  3%,  8250.000  to  31,000,000;  4% 
above  81,000.000. 

To  brothers,  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  step- 
child,    son-in-law     or    daughter-in-law,     3%, 
83,000  to  825,000:  5%,  825,000  to  850,000;  6% , 
850.000  to  8250,000;  7%,  8250,000  to  81,000,- 
000;  8%  above  81,000,000. 

To  others  more  remote  in   blood,   5%,  $500  to 
350.000;     6%,     350,000     to     8250,000;     7%, 
8250,000  to  81,000,000;  8%  above  31,000,000. 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Taxes. 

I.   Wages  within  three  months. 
5.  Other   preferred  claims   by  State 
laws. 

Delaware 

To  grandparents,  pai-ents,  husband  or  wife,  child 
or    descendant,    son-    or    daughter-in-law,    or 
adopted     child.     33,000     exempt.     Rates     on 
excess,    1%    up   to   830,000;   2%,    830,000    to 
3100,000;     3%,    8100,000    to    8200,000;     4%, 
above  8200,000. 

To  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  great-uncle,  great- 
aunt    or    their    descendants,    81,000    exempt. 
Rates   on   excess    2%     up    to    825,000;    3%, 
825,000  to  8100,000;  4%,  8100,000  to  8200,000; 
5%   above  8200,000. 

To  others  more  remote  5%  up  to  825,000;  6%, 
825,000  to  8100,000;   7%,  8100,000  to  8200,- 
000:    8%,    above    8200,000. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages  to  servants  and  laborers. 

4.  Rent  (not  over  one  year). 

5.  Judgments. 

6.  Obligations  of  record. 

7.  Obligations  under  seal. 

8.  Contracts  for  payment   of   money 

or  delivery  of  goods. 

District  of 
Columbia. .  .  . 

None. 

1.  Judgments  or  decree  of  Court. 

2.  Other  debts. 

Florida 

None.           ^ 

1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness.           '* 

4.  Judgments  and  debts  due  to  State. 

Georgia 

To  parents,  husband,  wife,  child,  or  adopted 
child,  lineal  descendant,  brother,  or  sister, 
or  daughter-in-law  the  tax  Is  1%.     85,000 
exempt. 

To  all  others,  5%. 

1.  year's  support  of  family. 

2.  Expenses  of  funeral  and  last  sick- 

ness. 

3.  Administration  expenses. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Fiduciary  obligations. 

6.  Judgments,   mortgages  anfl  Ot&ec 

Hens. 

7.  Rent. 

8.  Liquidated  demands. 

Idabo 

Tax  on  estates  less  than  825,000  at  following 
rates: 

(a)  To  husband  or  wife,  lineal  Issue    or 
ancestor,  adopted  child  or  its  issue,  1  %;  ex- 
empt to  widow  Of  minor  child,  810.000;  to 
others  of  Class  A.  exempt^  54. OQQ. 

(b)  To  brother  or'slater. 'or  their  descend- 
ants, or  wife  or  widow  of  son.  or  hasband  of 
daughter,  IfC^:  exempt,    82.000:     ^ 

(c)  To  uncles,  aunts  or  descendants,  3%; 
exempt,  $1,500,            ><   '>     ..    -  f 

(d)  To   grca.t-u66leS;   greatiaunta   or   de- 
scendants, 4%;  ejtenlpt,  $1,000.     '■ 

'   ■-    (e)  Tfi'itiforte'dlstant  relatives  or  strangers 

In  bloo'd,  5%;  exempt,  8500. 
On  larger  estates  than  825,000  the  above  rates 

are  multiplied  as  follows:    325.000  to  $50.- 

i.:-  Funeral  exoenses. 

•t 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

4.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 
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000,  IH  times  above;  S50,000  to  $100,000. 
2   times  above:  S100,000   to    S500,000,   2  H 
times  above;  8500,000  and  upward,  3  times 
above. 

- 

Continued. 

lUlnols 

To     parents,      husband,       wife     descendant, 
adopted  child,  brother,  sister,  wife    of   son. 
husband   of   daughter,     on    amounts    from 
S20.000  to  SIOO.OOO  the  rate   Is   1%;  above 
$100,000,  2%:  exempt  below  S20,000. 

To  uncle,  aunt,  niece,  nephew  or  their  descend- 
ants the  rate  Is  2  %  on    amounts    less   than 
S20.000;    4%    on    amounts    In     excess    of 
S20.000;  exempt  below  S2,000. 

To  all  others  the  rates  vary   with  amounts  as 
follows:    Up   to   S10,000,     3%:    SIO.OOO     to 
820,000,    4%;     S20.000    to     850,000,     5%; 
850.000  to  SIOO.OOO,  6%;  above    $100,000, 
10%:  exempt  to  S500. 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Allowance  to  widow  and  children. 

3.  Expenses  of    last   sickness,   except 

doctor's  bill  and   wages  to  serv- 
ants. 
i.  Debts  to  common  school   or   town- 
ship funds. 

5.  Doctor's  bill,  last  sickness. 

6.  Money  owed  In  fiduciary  capacity. 

Indiana 

On     amounts     not     exceeding     $25,000,     the 
primary  rates  are: 

(1)  To  husband,   wife,   ancestor,   descendant, 
adopted  child,  or  Its  descendants,  1  %.    Exempt 
$10,000  to  widow  and  S2.000  to  other  parties 
just  named. 

(2)  To  brother,  sister  or  their  descendants,  or 
to  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law,  iyi%;  ex- 
empt S500. 

(3)  To  uncle,  aunt  or  their  descendants,  3%; 
exempt  S250. 

(4)  To  great-uncle,   great-aunt    or    their   de- 
scendants, 4%;  exempt  SI50. 

(5)  To  others  more  remote,  5%;  exempt  SIOO. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  mul- 
tiplied as  follows.     (1)  from  S25.000  to  S50,- 
000,  I'A  times;  (2)  from  S50.000  to  SIOO.OOO, 
twice;    (3)   from   SIOO.OOO  to  S500.000.   2  3^ 
times;  (4)  above  S500.000,  3  times. 

1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Debts   secured    by   liens   on   real 

estate 

6.  Wages,  not  over  $50. 

Property  passing  to  parents,  husband  or  wife, 

lineal  descendants,  adopted  child  or  Issue 

thereof  Is  exempt. 
To  others  5  7o  tax  above  SI. 000. 
To  alien  non-residents  of  the  State  tax  Is  20%. 

unless  alien  Is  brother  or  sister,  when  tax  Is 

10%. 

1.   Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

2.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

3.  Wages  within  90  days  of  death. 

4.  Claims  filed  within  six  months  after 

notice. 

Kansaa 

Property    passing    to   husband,    wife,    ancestors, 
descendants,  son  -  in  -  law,  daughter  -  in  -  law, 
adopted  children   or  their  descendants  is  ex- 
empt from  tax. 

To   brothers  or  sisters,   S5.000  is  exempt,   and 
rates  are  3%.  55.000  to  S25.000:  5%,  825,000  to 
850,000;    7H%.    850.000    to    SIOO.OOO;    10%, 
$100,000  to  5500,000;  12  ^  %  above  5500,000. 

To  others  more  remote  the  rate  is  5%    up  to 

■  S25.000.  and  on  the  increasinc  amounts  stated 
above  the  rates  axe  71470,  10 7u,  12 H%.  and 
15%. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness.    Admin- 

istration    expenses.      Wages     of 
servants. 

3.  Debts  due  to  State. 

4.  Judgments. 

5.  All   demands   presented  within  one 

year  after  letters  of  administra- 
tion. 

6.  Demands  presented  after  one  year 

and  before  two  years. 

Kentucky 

On  amounts  not  exceeding  825,000,  the  primary 
rates  are: 

(a)  To    husband,    wife,    ancestor,    descendant, 
adopted  child.  1%.    SIO.OOO  exempt  to  widow 
and  each  minor  child,  to  others  in  this  class 
85,000  exempt. 

(b)  To  brother,  sister,  or  their  descendants,  or 
to      son-in-law     or     daughter-in-law,     1>^%: 
exempt  82.000. 

(c)  To  uncle,  aunt,  or  their  descendants,  3%; 
exempt  81,500. 

(d)  To    great-uncle,    greatraunt,    or     their    de- 
scendants, 4%;  exempt  81,000. 

(e)  To  others  more  remote,  5%;  exempt,  8500. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  multi- 
plied   at    the    same    amounts    and  rales  as 
provided  by  the  Indiana  statute  (above). 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Admlnlstratloff  expenses. 

3.  Moneys  due  In  fiduciary  capacity. 

■ 
! 

..    .    .          :,^i-^'  ■" 

Louisiana 

Exempt  to  SIO.OOO  to  husband  or  wife,  parents  or 
lineal  ancestors,  children  or  descendants;  excess 
taJftible  at  2%;  to  others  .6%.                  ; 

1:   Funeral  expenses. 
2.-  Legal  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Servknts"   wages  within  one  year. 
5.-  Salaries,  clerks. 

Maine 

To  ancestors,  parents,  husband,  wife,  descend- 
ants, adopted  child,  adoptive  parent,,  wife  of 
sou.    husband   of  daughter,   the  rates*  ,are  ae 
follows:       Up    to    850,000, t   1%;    «50.pOO    to 
$100,000,  1>5%:  above  SIOO.OOO,  2%:   $10,000 
exempt     to     parents,     husband,    wife,    child, 
adopted  child,  or  adoptive  parent. 

To  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece 

1.  J"un6ral    and    administration    ex- 
v       pense?., 

2.  AHpwaijqe  tq  husband,   widow  or 

cnlldren. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4;  Debts  preferred  under  U.  S.  laws. 
6.  Taxes. 
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or  cousin,  the  rates  ou  the  above  amounts 
are  4  7o,  41^  %  and  5  %  :  S500  exempt. 
To  others,  rates  on  the  same  amounts  are  5%, 
6%  and  7%;  same  exemption. 

Maryland 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,'  children, 
or  lineal  descendants;  to  others,  5%  above 
S500. 

1.  Taxes. 

2.  FUneral  expenses. 

3.  Arrears  of  rent.    ■' 

4    Judgments  Or  decrees  of  Court. 

Massachusetts. 

(a)  To  husband,  or  wife,   parent    child,  grand- 
child, adopted  child,  or  adoptive  parent.      1  % 
up  to  525,000;    2%,  525,000  to  850,000;    4%, 
550,000  to  5250,000:    5%,  8250,000  to  51,000,- 
000;  6%.  above  51,000,000. 

(b)  To  ancestor,  or  descendant,  except  those  in- 
cluded   in    the    previous     class,     or    son-    or 
daughter-in-law,  descendant  of  adopted  child, 
or  ancestor  of  adoptive  parent.      1  %   up  to 
510,000;   2%,  510,000  to  525,000;  4%,  ,525,000 
to   550.000;     5%,  S5€  000   to   5250,000;     6%, 
8250,000  to  51,000,001,   7%,  above  51,000,000. 

(c)  To    brother,    sister,    step-child,    step-parent, 
half-brother,  half-sister,  nephew  or  niece,  the 
rates  ou  the  amounts  given  in  class  (b)  are  3%, 
5%,  7%.  8%,  9%   and   10%. 

(d)  To   others   more  •  remote,   the  rates   on  the 
same  amounts   are   5%,    6%,   7%,   8%,    9% 
and  10%. 

Exempt  to  husband,  wife,  parent,  child,  adopted 
child  or  adoptive  parent  510,000.     To  othens 
51,000. 

1.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

2.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

3.  Wages,  not  over  8100. 

4.  Debts     for     necessaries    furnished 

within  six  months  not  exceeding 
S150. 

Michigan 

Tax  of  1%  to  grandparents,  parents,  husband 
or  wife,  child. brother  or  sister,  wife  or  widow 
of  son,  husband  of  daughter,  lineal  descend- 
ants, adopted  child,  or  one  to  whom  deceased 
stood  In  relation  of  parent,  exempt  to  52.000. 

To   others,   5%    over   5100.       iLxemotlon    to 
widow  Is  55,000. 

1.  Administration  expenses.   • 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

Minnesota 

Five   classes   of   benehclorles   are   recognized: 
(a)  wife,  or  lineal  descendant;  (b)  husband, 
parents,    ancestors,    adopted    children    or 
Issue  thereof;  (c)  brother  or  sister  or  their 
descendants,  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law ; 
(d)  uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants;    (: 
others  more  remote. 

The  rates  for  amounts  not  exceeding  315,000 
(called  the  primary  rates)   for  the  classes 
given   above  are  respectively   1%.    1H%. 
3%,  4%  and  5%.  On  amounts  from  $15,000 
to  830,000  the  primary  rates  are  multiplied 
1  H  times;  from  830,000  to  850,000  twice; 
from   550,000  to   8100,000  2 '4    times,   and 
above  8100.000  3  times. 

Exemptions  are  to  classes  (a)  and  (b)  810,000. 
excent  ancestors,  83,000;  to  class   (c)   81,000; 
to   class    (d)    S250  and   to   clas.s    (e)    8100. 

1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Debts  pre/erred  by  U.  S.  lawa. 

5.  Taxes. 

Mississippi.  .  .  . 

None. 

No  statutory  prefei-eiice. 

Missouri .  .  . 

Primary   rates  on   amounts  below   820,000   are 

las  follows: 
(V)  Husband  or  wife,  lineal  descendant  or  an- 

gestor,  adopted  child  or  its  descendants,  1%. 

Exemption   815,000   to   husband   or   wife,    to 

others  of  this  class  85.000. 

(2)  Brother,    sister,    or   their   descendants,   son- 
or   daughter-in-law,   3%.     8500   exempt. 

(3)  Uncle   or  aunt   or  their    descendants,    3% ; 
8250  exempt. 

(4)  Great-uncle,  great-aunt,  or  their  descendants, 
4%;   8100   exempt. 

t5)  To  others  more  remote  5%. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  multi- 
plied  as   foUow      520,000   to   840.000,   twice; 
840.000     to     880.000.    3    times,     S80.000     to 
8200,000,     4     times;     $200,000     to    8400,000 
5  times;  above  8400,000,   6  times. 

1     Funeral  expenses. 
2,  Expenses  of  last  sickness;  wages 
of  servants;  tombstone. 

3  Taxes  and  public  debts. 

4  Judgments. 

5.  All  demands  presented  wttbln  Six 

months  after  letters. 

6.  All    demands    exhibited    after  six 

months  and  before  one  year. 

Montana 

Tax   of    1%    to  parents,  husband,  wife,  child, 
brother,  sister  descendant-  adopted  child, 
»  son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  87.500  exempt. 
To  all  others.  5%  over  5.500. 

1  Funeral  expenses. 

2  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  under  U.  S.  laws. 

4.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 

Nebraska., 

Taxable  at  1  %  to  parents,  husband  or  wife, 
child,  brother  or  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  son, 
husband  of  daughter,   adopted   child,   and 
Uneal  descendants,  exempt  to  510,000 

To  uncle,  aunt,  nephew  or  niece,  or  their  de- 
scendants, 2%;  exempt  to  82,000. 

To   uiliers,   above   5600   as   folio ws;   S500   to 
85,000   2%;  85,000  to  S  10,000,  3%:  510,000 
to  520,000,  4%;   S20,000   to  550,000.  5%; 
above  850,000    G%. 

1.  Funeral  expeiises  not  exceeding  8100. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 
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Nevada 

On     amounts     not     exceeding     §25,000     tlic 
primary  rates  are: 

(1)  To  husband  or  wife,  ancestors,   descend- 
ants or  adopted  child,  1%.    820,000  exempt 
to    widow    or    minor    clilkl;    to    others   just 
named  810,000  exempt. 

(2)  To    iM-othcr,    sister,    or    their    descendants, 
son-in-law   or  daughter-in-law,   2%;     $10,000 
exempt. 

(3)  To  uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants,  3  % ; 
S5.000  exempt. 

(4)  To  great-uncles,  great-aunts  or  their  de- 
scendants, 4%.     (5)   To  all  others,  5";;,. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  mul- 
tiplied as  follows:    825,000  to  550,000,  twice 
primary  rates;  850,000  to  8100,000,  3  times; 
8100,000  to  8500,000,  4  times;  above  S500,- 
000,  5  times.                                           i 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages,  within  ninety  days. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  V.  S.  laws. 

5.  Judgmcats  and  mortgages. 

V 

N.  Hampshire... 

Exempt   to   i)areMts,   husband   or   wife,   lineal 
descendants,  orother,  sister,  adopted  child, 
or  Issue  thereof,  wife  or  widow  of  son,  hus- 
band of  daughter. 

To  r.ll  others,  5%. 

1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Allowance  to  widow. 

4.  Taxes  and  expenses  of  last  sickness. 

New  Jersey 

To  husband  or  wife,  child,  adopted  child,  or 
its  Issue,   or  hneal  descendant  the  rates  are 
1%   from    35,000  to  850,000:     1H%    850,000 
to  8150,000,    2%   8150,000  to  8250,000;    3% 
above  8250,000.    85,000  is  exempt. 

To  parents,   brother,  sister,   son-ln-Iaw,   and 
daughter-Jn-law,    the   rates    are   2%,  from 
S5.000  to  850,000;   2H%  850,000  to  S150,- 
000;   3%  8150,000  to  8250,000-  4%  above 
8250,000.  85,000  Is  exempt.    All  others.  5%, 
8500   exempt. 

1.  Judgments. 

2.  Funerah  expenses. 

3  Medical  expenses  of  last  sickness. 

New  Mexico. .  . 

None. 

1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  and  last  elckness  expenses 

3.  Allowance   for    widow   and    minor 

children 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U    S    or  State 

lH)VS.          5    Taxes 

New  York 

To  parents,    hiisband   or   wife,   child,    adopted 
child    (85,000   exempt),   and    to   descendants 
(8500  exempt),   1%    up   to  825,000;   2%   on 
the  next  875,000;  37o  on  the  next  8100,000; 
4%  upon  all  additional  sums. 

To  brotJier,  sister,  son-in-law,  or  daughter-in- 
law.  8500  exempt;  2%  up  to  825,000:  3%  on 
the  next  575,000;  4%  on  the  next  SICO.OOO; 
5%  thereafter. 

To  others  more  remote,  S500  exempt;  5%  up  to 
825,000:  6^1,  on  the  ne.tt  875,000;  77u  on  the 
next  3100,000:  8%  thereafter. 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses 

2.  Debts  preferred  under  U.  S.  laws. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Judgments  and  decrees. 

North  Carolina. 

To  husband  or  wife,  parents  or  ancestor,  children 
or     descendants,     adopted     child.     Exempt, 
SIO.OOO    to    widow,    85,000    to    minor    child, 
82,000    to    others    of    this    class.     Kates    on 
excess,   1%   up    to  825,000;    2%,  325,000  to 
5100,000;     3%,    8100,000    to   8250,000;     4% 
8250,000    to    8500,000;     5%    above    S500i000 

To    brother,    sister,    or    their    descendants,    no 
exemption.     Rates     on     the    amounts    given 
above   are:    3%.   4%.   5%,   6%    and   7%. 

To  others  more  remote,  the  rates  on  the  same 
amounts  are:    5%,  6%.  7%,  8%  and  9%. 

1.  Debts  secured  by  liens  on  property 

oi  deceased 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Taxes 

4.  Debts  due  U  S  or  State. 

5.  Judgments 

0.   Wages  within  one  year      MedlCQl 
attendance  within"  one  year. 

North  DaUota. . 

To  husband  or  wife  (§20,000  exempt),  father, 
mother,   descendants,   adopted  child   or   Its 
descendants,  1%  up  to  8100,000:  2%  from 
8100,000   to   8250,000:    2H%,    8250,000   to 
8500,000:       3%      above     8500,000.     810,000 
exemi)t. 

To  brother  or  sister,  son-in-law  or  daughter- 
in-law  (3500  exempt),  1M%  "P  to  $25,000: 
2H%    from   ,S25,000   to   850,000;   3%    from 
850,000  to  SIOO.OOO:  H^4  %  from  8100,000  to 
8500,000;  4H  %  above  $500,000 

To  uncle,  aunt  or  their  descendants,  3%  up  to 
825,000;  4  ^  %  from  825,000  to  850,000:  G% 
from  350,000  to  8100,000:  TA  %  from  SIOO.- 
OOO to  8500,000;  9%  above  8500,000. 

To  others,  5%  up  to  825,000:  6%  from  S25.- 
000  to  850,000;  9%  from  850,000  to  8100,- 
000;   12%  from  8100,000  to  8500,000;   15% 
above  3500.000. 

1    Administration  expenses 
2.   Funeral  and  last  sickness  expenses. 
3i   Allowance  to  family. 
4    Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 
5.  Debts  secured  by  liens  on  property 
ol  deceased. 

Ohio 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants or  adopted  child. 
To  others,  5%  above  5500  e.\empt. 

1.  Administration,    funeral   and   last 
sickness  expetiaos. 

2.  Allowance  to   widow  and  children 

for  twelve  months. 

3.  Debts  prelerred  by  U.  S.  laws 

4.  Ta.\e3.         5.  Wages  up  to  S150. 
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t  >'.la^'  ma 

To  parents,  hu.sband  or  wife,  child,  brother,  sister, 
son-lri-law,  daughter-in-law,  adopted  child,  or 
lineal    descendant,    1%    up    to    $25,000;    2%. 
525,000  to  S50,000;  3%,  S50.000  to  SIOO.OOO; 
4%  above  SIOO.OOO.    S15.000  to  widow,  SIO.OOO 
to  each  child,  and  S5,000  to  each  other  person 
named  above  Is  exempt. 

To  others  more  remote,  82,500  exempt:  tax  above 
exemption,  5%  up  to  825,000;  6%,  825,000  to 
S50,000;  8%,  850,000  to  8100,000;  10%  above 
8100,000. 

• 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness 

3.  Support  of  family  for  ninety  days. 

4.  Taxes  to  U.  S.  or  State. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  or  Stata 

laws. 

6.  Judgments  or  mortgages. 

7.  Other  claims  presented  within  sla 

months. 

OregOE 

To    grandparents',    parents,    husband    or    wife, 
child   or  descendant,    brother,   sister,   son-   or 
daughter-in-law,    adopted    child,    85,000    ex- 
empt.     The  rate  1  %  below  825,000,  increases 
with    varying    amounts    up    to    4%      above 
5600,000. 

Uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece  or  their  descendants. 
The  rates  Increase  from  2%   from  81,000    to 
55,000;  up  to  8%  above  8200,000. 

To  others  more  remote,  the  rates  Increase  from 
3%  from  8500  to  82,500;    up  to  10%    above 
8200,000. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Taxes  due  U.  S. 

3.  Expenses    of    last    sickness. 

4.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

6.  Debts   secured   by   Hens  on    prop« 

erty  of  deceased. 

7.  Wages  within  ninety  days. 

Pennsylvania.  . 

Estates  less  than  8250  exempt. 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,   children 

or  lineal  descendants,  stepchildren,  adopted 

children,  Wife  or  widow  of  son. 
To  all  others,  5%. 

1.  Funeral     and     last     sickness     ex- 

penses.     AVages    due    household 
servants  within  one  year. 

2.  Rent,  within  one  year. 

Bhode  Island .  . 

Estates   under   85,000   tax  exempt    (above   said 
sum    a   general    tax   of    34%    Is   imposed     in 
addition  to  the  rates  specified   below). 

To    grandparents,    parents,    husband     or     wife, 
child,   or  descendant,  adopted  child,  brother, 
sister,  nephew,  niece,  son-in-law,  or  daughter- 
in-law,   825,000  Is  exempt.      Rates  on  excess 
are:       y2%    below   850,000;    1%,    850,000   to 
8250,000;    lK7o.   8250,000   to  8500,000;    2%, 
8500,000    to    8750,000;     2!^%,     S750.000    to 
81,000,000:  3%  above  81,000,000. 

To  others  more  remote  81,000  is  exempt,    and 
rates  on  exces^  are:     5%  up  to  850,000;    6%, 
850,000  to  8250,000:  7%,  8250,000  to   51,000,- 
000;  8%,  above  81,000,000, 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  due  U.  S. 

i.  State  and  town  taxes. 

5.  "Wages  up  to  8100. 

6.  Other  claims  presented  within  six 

months. 

7.  Other  claims  presented  within  one 

year. 

South  Carolina. 

None. 

1.  Funeral,  last  sickness,  probate  anS 

administration  expenses. 

2.  Debts  due  to  public. 

3.  Judgments,  mortgages  and  execu« 

tlons. 

4.  Rent. 

5.  Bonds,  contract  debts. 

SoutU  Dakota. . 

On  amounts  not  exceeding  815,000  the  primary 
rates  of  tax  are: 

(1)  To  wife  or  lineal  issue,  1%.     (2)  To  husband, 
ancestor  or  adopted  <:hild  or  its  issue,  1H%. 
(3)  To  brother,  sister  or  their  descendants,  to 
son-in-law   or   daughter-in-law,    3%.      (4)    To 
uncles,   aunts  or  their  descendants,  4%.     (5) 
To  others,  5%. 

On  increased  amounts  the  primary  rate  is  multi- 
plied as  follows;  815,000  to  830,000,  m  times; 
830,000  to  850,000,  twice;  850,000  to  8100,000, 
2H  times;  above  8100,000,  3  times. 

810,000  Is  exempt  to  husband,  wife,   issue  or 
adopted  child;  83,000  Is  exempt  to  ancestor: 
81,000  exempt  to  class  (3),  8250  to  class  (4) 
and  8100  to  class  (5). 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Administration  expenses. 

4.  "Wages  for  60  days. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

6.  Debts  secured   by  liens  on   prop* 

erty  of  deceased. 

Tennessee 

To  parents,  husband,  wife,  child  or  descend- 
ants, 810,000  exempt.     Upon  excess,  1%  up 
to  820,000;  1H%  above  S20,0U0. 

To  others.  5%  above  S250 

No  priority. 

Texas 

Exerhpt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife  or  de- 
scendants. 

The  rate  of  taxation  on  other  legacies  varies 
(above  such    sum    as  Is  exempt)    with  the 
amount  of  the  legacy.     Six  divisions  as  to 
amount  are  recognized:     (1)  up  to  810,000; 
(2)  810,000  to  825,000;  (3)  825,000  to  S50.- 
000;  (4)  .'550,000  to  SIOO.OOO:  (5)  8100,000  to 
8500,000;  (fi)  above  8500,000. 

To   ancestors,    brothers,   sisters   or   their   de- 
scendants, the  rates  on  the  above  amounts 
are  2%,   2'A%,  3%,  3H%,  4%   and  5%, 
$2,000  being  exempt.     To  uncles,  aunts  or 
their  descendants  the  rates  are  3%.  4%, 
5%v6,%.  7%  aBd'8%.  Sl.OOOb^lrig  exempt. 

To  'others    more'  'retnote    the  rates  are  4%, 
5H%,    7%.   8'ii%.    10%    and    12%.    $500 
being  exempt. 

1.  Funeral     and     last    sickness    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Administration  expenses  and  one 

year's    support    of    widow    and 
children. 

3.  Debts    secured    by    mortgage    or 

other  lien. 

4.  Other     debts     presented     within 

twelve  months. 
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State 


Utah. 


Vermont . 


Vlrglula . 


Washington. 


West  Virginia.. 


Wisconsin . 


Wyoming. 


Cnitea  States. 


Inheritance  Tax. 


SIO.OOO  of  each  estate  exempt;  tax  3%,  $10,000 
to  $25,000;  57o  above  S25,000. 


Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants, stepchild,  adopted  child,  or  lineal 
descendant  thereof,  wife  or  widow  of  son. 
husband  of  daugnter. 

To  all  others,  5%. 


On  amounts  not  exceeding  550,000  the  primary 
rates  are:  (al  To  grandparent,  parent, 
husband  or  wife,  child,  descendant,  brother 
or  sister,  1%.  S15,000  exempt.  (b)  To 
others  more  remote,  5%. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  multi- 
plied as  follows:  (1)  from  850,000  to  8250,000, 
twice;  (2)  8250,000  to  81,000.000.  3  times: 
(3)    above  81,000.000.  4  times. 


To  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal  descendant, 
adopted  child  or  its  descendants,  810,000 
exempt.  Rates  on  excess  are:  1%  up  to 
550,000;  2%,  850,000  to  8100,000;  3% 
3100,000    to    8250,000;     5%    above   8250,000. 

To  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew  or  niece, 
no  exemption,  the  rates  on  the  amounts 
stated -are;    3%,  5%,  7%   and  9%. 

To  others  more  remote,  the  rates  on  the  same 
amounts    are:     6%,    9%,    12%    and    15%. 


To  lineal  ancestor,  husband,  wife,  descendant, 
the  rate  Is  1  %  on  amounts  up  to  825,000; 
326,000  to  $50,000,  1  H  % ;  850,000  to  8100,- 
000.  2%:  8100,000  to  8500,000.  2H%; 
above  8500,000,  3%.  Exempt  up  to  810.- 
000,  except  In  case  of  widow,  where  815,000 
Is  exempt. 

To  brother  or  sister  the  rate  Is  3  %  up  to  825,- 
000,  and  for  the  varying  amounts  stated 
above  the  rates  are  4H%.  6%,  7i4%  and 
9%.  To  others  more  remote  the  rates  are 
5%.7H%.  10%.  12H%  and  15%. 


(1)  Tax  of  1%  to  husband,  wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants, lineal  ancestors,  adopted  child, 
and  lineal  Issue  thereof. 

(2)  To  brothers,  sisters  and  their  descendants, 
wife  or  widow  of  son,  or  husband  of  daughter, 

(3)  To  uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants,  3  %. 

(4)  To  great-uncles,  great-aunts  and  their  de- 
scendants, 4%. 

(5)  To  all  others.  5%. 
When  the  estate  Is  above  S25.000  the  above 

rates  are  multiplied  as  follows:  825,000  to 
850,000,  1 H  times  on  excess:  550,000  to 
$100,000,  2  times  on  excess;  $100,000  to 
5500,000,  2  14  times  on  excess;  above  $500,- 
000,  3  times  on  excess.  Exempt  810,000  to 
widow  and  lesser  amounts  to  other  relatives, 
down  to  5100  exemptions  to  strangers  In 
blood. 


Tax  of  2%  on  amount  above  810,000  to 
parents,  husband  or  wife,  child,  brother, 
sister,  lineal  descendants,  wife  or  widow  of 
son,  husband  of  daughter,  adopted  or  ac- 
knowledged child  for  ten  years. 

To  others  than  above,  tax  of  5  % ;  3500  exempt. 


15. 


Preferred  Obligations 


Funeral  expenses. 

Expenses  of  last  sickness  and  ad>-- 

mlnlstratlon. 
Wages  up  to  8100. 
Debts  preferred  by  U.  S    or  State 

laws. 
Debts  secured  by  liens. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Headstone  not  over  525 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Debts  due  to  State. 

6.  Debts  due  to  U.  S. 
Wages  within  3  months,  not  over 

850  per  creditor. 


t.  Funeral  .and  administration  ex- 
penses. 

i.  Expenses  of  last  sickness,  not  ex- 
ceeding 550,  doctor  or  druggist, 

!.   Taxes. 

I.  Money  owing  as  trustee  or  In  fidu- 
ciary capacity. 


Funeral  expenses. 
Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred- by  U.  S    laws 

4.  Wages,  within  ninety  days. 

5.  Taxes. 

tj.  Judgments   and    mortgages   whlcU 
are  Hens  on  land. 


Funeral    and    administration    ex« 
penses. 

2.  Debts  owing  to  U.  S. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Fiduciary  obligations. 


Last  sickness  and  funeral  expenses. 
Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 


Funeral  and  administration  ex- 
penses. 

Expenses  of  last  sickness  and  sixty 
days'  wages.  Including  medical 
attendance  and  medicines. 

Judgments  and  mortgages. 

All  claims  presented  within  sIX 
months. 

All  claims  presented  within  one  yr. 


The  Federal  Tax  Is  Imposed  on  the  estate  as  a  whole  not  on  the  shares  of  the  several 
legatees.  Irrespective  of  the  relationship  of  the  beneficiaries  to  the  decedent  $50  OOO 
of  each  estate  is  exempt  from  tax.  The  rates  on  tho^excess  are  m  follows:  Not  exceed- 
ino.  siin  nnn  9V  ■  «t;o  oon  to  81,50  000.  4%:  3150,000  to  5250,000*  6%:  S250.000  to 
^50  0&  8%- $450  000  to  81  000  OOO,  io%  I  S1,000,0&0  to  82,000,000.  12%:  $2  000  000 
l^^^nniSnnn     14^'-  53  000  000  ^^  84,000,000   to  85,000,000,   18%i 

|%^oWd  W'S8.000\00W%:  SsVoWto  S^^  22%:  exceeding  S10.000.005. 

25%. 
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cySTRSSUTION  OF  INTESTATE'S  PERSONAL  ESTATE. 

'lilt;  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  persona! 
•t'S'.itf^  of  a  dt".;oiised  after  the  payment  of  funeral  expenses  and  other  debts  where  there  is  no  will: 

In  iu;';iv  o!  i,he  States  the  widow  and  children  are  entitled  to  receive  a  small  portion  of  the  estate, 
gMiorally  varying  from  SlOO  to  S500,  before  the  claims  of  creditors  are  paid.  Aside  from  such  exempt 
oorl.iiiii  of  the  estate,  the  property  to  be  distributed  to  the  widow  or  relatives  Is  that  remainlns  after  all 
ireditois"  claims  ha\ce  been  satisfied.  <» 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  distribution  of  a-male's  property.  Tlie  same  rules  apply  to  a  female's 
estate,  except  in  some  States,  where  the  rights  of  a  husband  in  tlie  estate  of  hi'!  deceased  wife  differ  from 
those  of  a  wife  iu  Mie  estate  of  her  deceased  husband,  which  will  be  shown  in  a  separate  table. 

I.  In  all  States  where  the  deceased  leaves  a  child  or  children,  or  diiscendants  of  any  deceased  child, 
and  no  \v1dow,.,the  children  or  descendants  take  the  entire  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  relatives. 
The  children  take  etiual  shares,  and  In  most  States  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child  together  take  the 
sliare  of  their  parent,  except  where  the  descendants  are  all  in  equal  degree  to  the  deceased  (all  grandchildren, 
no  children  surviving),  when  they  share  equally  and  do  not  take  their  proportionate  share  of  their  parent's 
interest.  W 

No  statement  is  given  in  this  synopsis  of  the  law  of  Louisiana,  which,  being  founded  on  the  provisiona 
of  the  French  code  and  Roman  law  instead  of  tlie  English  common  law,  which  is  the  underlying  principle 
In  the  other  States,  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  principles  followed  in  the  other  States,  especially  on 
the  qiicstiou  of  the  rights  of  a  husband  and  wife  in  each  other's  property  and  in  the  property  acquired  by 
the  husband  and  wife  during  their  married  life.  The  provisions  of  the  law  of  Indiana  are  also  not  included, 
for  the  reason  that  for  an  accurate  statement  of  its  provisions  a  reading  of  the  entire  statute  is  necessary, 
together  with  the  decisions  of  the  Indiana  courts  construing  its  provisions,  which  would  occupy  too  much 
space  for  a  statement  here. 

II.  (a)  If  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  and  no  children  or  descendants,  the  widow  takes  all.  This  ia 
the  rule  iu  Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Florida.  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New 
Jersey    New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

(b)  In  the  following  States  the  widow  takes  one-liaLf,  the  residue  being  taken  by  the  other  relatives 
in  the  manner  and  proportion  in  which  they  take  the  entire  estate  when  the  deceased  leaves  neither  widow 
nor  descendants  (given  below) ;  Arkansas,  California,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
Texas,  Washington,  V/e.st  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

(c)  In  Massachusetts.  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania  and  Utah  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up 
to  S5,000  and  one-half  of  the  residue. 

(d)  IrwConnecticut  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  82,000  and  one-half  of  the  residue. 

(e)  In^'^ew  York,  if  there  be  a  father  or  mother  of  deceased  surviving,  the  widow  takes  one-half:  If 
there  be  no  father  or  mother,  but  a  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece  surviving,  the  widow  takes  S2,000 
and  one-halt  residue;  if  there  be  no  parent,  brother,  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  the  widow  takes  all.  The 
residue  after  tlie  widow's  share  passes  in  each  case  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  applying  where  no 
widow  or  issue  survive. 

(f)  In  New  Hampshire  the  widow  takes  51,500,  and,  if  the  astate  exceeds  33,000,  one-h.alf  of  the  residue. 

(g)  In  Wyorrung  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  ".520,000  and  three-fourths  of  the  residue  (if 
brother,  sister  or  parent  survive,  otherwise  all  to  widow). 

(i)  In  Michigan  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  53,000  and  one-half  ot  the  residue  (if  brother, 
sister  or  parent  survive,  otherwise  all  to  widow)\ 

(j)  In  Vermont  the  widow  takes  entire  estate  if  not  e.xeeeding  .?2,500;  if  more  than  52,500,  widow  takes 
that  sum  and  one-half  of  residue. 

III.  (a)  When  the  deceased  leaves  a  widow  and  children,  or  descendants,  the  widow  takes  one-third 
and  the  children  share  equally  in  the  residue  in  the  following  States:  Arizona,  Arkaasas,  Connecticut, 
Delaware  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio  (one-half  if  less  than  S400),  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  'Texas.  Vermont,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

(b)  In  the  following  States,  if  there  be  but  one  child,  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  cliild  one-half; 
If  two  or  more  children  or  their  descendants,  the  widow  takes  one-third,  as  above,  and  the  children  or  their 
descendants  the  residue:  California,  Florida,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota  and  Utah. 

(c)  In  the  foUovving  .States  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  children,  or  descendants,  the  residue: 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

(d)  In  the  following  States  the  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  the  children:  Mississippi. 
Mis.souii,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin. 

(e)  In  North  Carolina,  it  there  are  less  than  three  children,  the  widow  takes  one-third  and  the  children 
the  residue;  if  there  are  three  or  more  children,  .the  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  the  children. 

(f)  In  Alabama,  if  there  is  but  one  child,  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  child  one-half;  if  there  are 
more  than  one  child  and  less  than  five  children,  the  v/idow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  the  children: 
if  there  are  five  or  more  children,  the  widow  takes  one-flfth  and  the  children  or  their  descendants  share 

equally  in  the  residue.  ,  ^         ^..^         ^,.        .j        .  ,       .,.  »,  ^   _.    ^,. 

(g)  In  Georgia,  if  there  are  less  than  five  children,  the  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  or  the 
children;  if  there  are  five  or  more  children,  the  widow  takes  one-flfth  and  the  children  of  their  descendants 
share  equally  in  the  residue.  .    „    ,       ^.,^  .    ,.     ^  ^       ^    ^       ^ 

In  Nebraska  if  widow  is  not  the  parent  of  all  the  children  ot  the  deceased  and  there  be  more  than  one 
child  widow  takes  one-fourth  and  children  the  residue.  If  widow  is  parent  of  all  children  of  the  deceased, 
she  takes  one-half  if  there  be  but  one  child  and  the  child  the  residue;  if  there  be  more  than  one  child  the 
widow  takes  one-third  and  the  children  the  residue. 

(h)  In  New  Mexico,  the  widow  takes  one-half  of  the  estate  acquired  during  marriage,  otherwise  than 
by  gift  (by  purchase,  for  exampje)  and  the  children  or  their  descendants  share  equally  in  the  residue;  the 
widow  also  takes  one-fourth  of  the  estate  acquired  before  marriage,  or  by  <^ift  or  legacy  during  marriage, 
the  children  or  their  descendants  taking  the  residue. 

IV  (a)  When  the  deceased  leaves  no  widow,  children  or  descendants,  the  parents  take  the  entire 
estate  In  equal  shares  in  the  following  States:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Calitornia,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont.  Washington,  Wisconsin 
and  Wyoming.  . ,  .  ,  „  .,  ^  ,    j     j 

In  all  of  the  States  just  mentioned,  except  Alabama,  Arizona,  Maine,  and  Texas,  it  one  parent  is  dead, 
the  surviving  parent  takes  the  entire  estate,  to  the  exclusion  ot  brothers  and  sisters.  In  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Maine,  and  Texas  the  surviving  parent  takes  one-half  and  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants, 

In  all  of  them,  if  both  parents  are  dead,  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descendants  take  the  entire 

(b)  In  the  following  States  the  father,  if  living,  takes  the  entire  estate;  if  the  father  is  dead,  then  to 
the  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants  equ.illy:  aLd  if  Ijoth  parents  are  dead,  then  to 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants:  Florida,  New  York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  ,  ..,.,.,_..,     ^    .,_       » 

(c)  In  the  following  States  the  father,  if  living,  takes  the  entire  estate;  it  the  father  is  dead,  then  to 
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the  mother,  anj  If  both  parents  are  dead,  then  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  their  descendants:     /MkanS?" 
District  ot  Columbia  and  North  Dakota. 

(d)  In  the  following  States  the  parents,  if  living,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants 
take  the  entire  estate,  shaiing  equally:  Georgia,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey  and  Soutii 
Carolina. 

(e)  In  Delaware,  Ohio  and  Maryland  (where  the  property  did  not  descend  to  Intestate  from  plther 
parent),  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  take  the  entire  estate  In  preference  to  the  parents, 
who  only  Inherit  If  there  are  no  brothers  or  sisters  or  lawful  issue  of  any  deceased  brothers  or  sisters 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    FEMALE'S    ESTATE. 
In  tiie  following  States,  if  the  deceased  was  a  married  woman,  the  rights  of  her  surviving  husband  In 
her  personal  estate  differ  from  the  rights  of  a  widow  In  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband  as  shown  In  the 
above  synopsis. 

(a)  In  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia  the  husband  takes 
the  entire  personal  estate,  whether  there  is  any  issue  of  the  marriage  or  not. 

(b)  In  New  York,  if  there  are  no  children  or  descencfttnts  of  children,  the  husband  takes  the  entire 
estate.  ■ 

(c)  In  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Pennsylvania,  If  there  are  no  children  or  descendants,  the  husband  takes 
the  entire  estate;  if  there  are  children,  the  husband  takes  the  same  share  as  each  child. 

(d)  In  Ohio  the  husband  takes  the  entire  estate  if  there  are  no  children  or  descendants;  If  there  are 
children  or  descendants,  they  take  the  entire  estate. 

(e)  In  Alabama  the  husband  takes  one-half  of  the  estate,  the  children,  or  descendants,  taking  the  residua 

(f)  In  North  Carolina,  where  surviving  husband  is  not  also  the  father  ot  all  the  children  of  decedent. 
if  there  be  one  child  the  husband  takes  one-halt  and  the  child  one-half;  if  there  be  more  than  one  child, 
husband  takes  child's  sbare. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT    OF    DEEDS. 

An  Acknowi.,edgment  is  the  act  of  declaring  the  execution  ot  an  instrument  before  an  officer  authorized 
to  certify  to  such  declaration.  The  officer  certifies  to  the  fact  of  such  declaration,  and  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  person  so  declaring.  Conveyances  or  deeds  ot  land  to  be  entitled  to  be  recorded  must  first  be  acknowl- 
edged before  a  proper  officer.     Most  of  the  States  have  forms  of  acknowledgments,  which  should  be  followed. 

Acknowledgments  may  be  taken  in  general  by  Notaries  Public,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Judges  or  Clerks 
of  Courts  of  the  higher  grades,  Registers,  Masters  in  Chancery,  Court  Commissioners,  Town  Clerks,  Mayor 
and  Clerks  of  incorporated  cities,  within  tlieir  respective  jurisdictions. 

iThe  requisites  to  a  valid  deed  are  the  same  in  general  as  otlier  contracts,  but  the  appointment  of  an 
attorney  to  execute  a  deed  tor  another  person  must  in  general  be  executed  with  the  same  formalities  requisite 
to  the  deed  itself. 

Seals  or  their  equivalent  (or  whatever  is  intended  as  such)  are  necessary  In  Alaska,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  District  ot  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois.  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Penn.sylvanIa, 
South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  In  almost  all  the  States  deeds 
by  corporations  must  be  under  seal.  Forms  are  prescribed  or  indicated  by  the  statutes  ot  most  ot  the 
States  except  Connecticut,  Florida,  Louisiana.  Separate  Acknowledombnt  by  wife  Is  required  in  Alaska, 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas.  One  Witne8,s 
to  the  execution  of  deeds  is  required  in  District  of  Columbia,  Maine  (customary),  Maryland,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey  (usual),  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Wyoming.  Two  Witnesses  to  the  execution  of  deeds  are  required 
In  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  South  Caroliua,  Texas,  Vermont,  WLsconsin. 


PROMISSORY    NOTES    AND    CHECKS. 

Negotiable  instruments,  the  common  forms  of  which  are  proml.ssory  notes,  checks,  or  other  bills 
of  exchange,  while  having  the  same  general  requisites  as  other  contracts,  have  certain  distinct  features. 
The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  their  free  passing  from  hand  to  hand  like  cur- 
rency. The  assignment  of  an  ordinary  contract  leaves  the  assignee  in  no  different  position  for  enforcing 
his  rights  than  that  of  his  assignor,  but  one  who  takes  a  negotiable  instrument  from  a  prior  holder,  without 
knowledge  of  any  defences  to  it,  before  its  maturity,  and  gives  value  for  it,  holds  It  free  of  any  defences 
which  might  have  been  set  up  against  his  predecessors,  except  those  defects  that  were  Inherent  in  the 
instrument  itself. 

To  be  negotiable  an  instrument  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  maker  (of  a  note)  or  drawer 
(of  a  bill  or  check). 

It  must  contain  an  unconditional  promise  or  order  to  pay  a  sum  certain  in  money. 

Must  be  payable  on  demand,  or  at  a  fixed  future  time. 

Must  be  payable  to  order  or  to  bearer. 

In  a  bill  of  exchange  (check)  the  party  directed  to  pay  must  be  reasonably  certain. 

Every  negotiable  instrument  is  presumed  to  have  been  issued  for  a  valuable  consideration,  ana  want 
of  consideration  in  the  creation  of  the  instrument  is  not  a  defence  against  a  bona-flde  holder. 

An  Instrument  is  negotiated,  that  is  completely  transferred,  so  as  to  vest  title  in  the  purchaaer, 
if  payable  to  bearer,  or  indorsed  .simply  with  the  name  of  the  last  holder,  by  mere  delivery,  if  payable  to 
order  by  the  indorsement  ot  the  party  to  whom  it  is  payable  and  delivery.  .,,..,     ,     . 

One  who  transfers  an  instrument  by  indorsement  warrants  to  every  subsequent  holder  that  the  Instru- 
meut  Is  genuine,  that  he  has  title  to  it,  and  that  if  not  paid  by  the  parly  primarily  liable  at  maturity,  he 
will  pay  it  upon  receiving  due  notice  of  non-payment. 

To  hold  an  Indorser  liable  the  holder  upon  its  non-payment  at  maturity  must  give  prompt  notice 
of  such  non-payment  to  the  Indorser  and  that  the  holder  looks  to  the  Indorser  tor  payment.  Such  notice 
should  be  sent  within  twenty-four  hours.  .,',...,.  ■     j 

When  an  indorser  is  thus  compelled  to  pay  he  may  hold  prior  parties  through  whom  he  received 
the  instrument  liable  to  him  by  sending  them  prompt  notice  of  non-payment  upon  receiving  such  notice 
from  the  holder.  ,      .       ,       ,      ,  .„  ..,„ 

One  who  transfers  a  negotiable  instrument  by  delivery,  without  Indorsing  It,  simply  warrants  tna. 
the  instrument  is  genuine,  that  he  has  title  to  it,  and  knows  ot  no  defence  to  it.  but  does  not  agree  to  pay 
it  If  unpaid  at- maturity.  .         .  .      ^  ..;."„..„  i,„i,i„» 

The  maker  of  a  note  Is  liable  to  pay  it  it  unpaid  at  maturity  without  any.  notice  from  the  holder 
or  indorser. 

Notice  to  one  of  several  partners  Is  sufficient  notice  to  all.  „..^„„,  „„.!„„  „» 

When  a  check  is  certified  by  a  bank  the  bank  becomes  primarily  liable  to  pay  It  without  notice  or 
Its  non-payment,  and  when  the  holder  ot  a  check  thus  obtains  Its  certincatlon  by  the  bank,  the  drawer  or 
the  check  and  previous  Indorsers  are  released  from  liability,  and  the  holder  looks  to  the  bank  for  paymeiil. 

A  bona-fide  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  that  is,  a  party  who  takes  an  Instrument  reKU  m  on 
Its  face,  before  its  maturity,  pays  value  for  it  and  has  no  knowledge  ot  any  defences  to  it.  is  entitled  to 
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'lolf'  the  party  (primarily  liable  responsible  for  Its  payment,  despite  any  defences  lie  may  have  against  tha 
■irty  to  wtioni  he  yave  it,  except  such  as  rendered  the  instrument  void  in  its  inception.     Thus,  if  tha 
ranker  of  a  note  iei;f:ived  no  value  for  it,  or  was  induced  to  issue  it  througli  fraud  or  imposition,  they  do 
cr.t   Cecil  (lie  liaiit  of  a  bona-flde  holder  to  compel  its  payment  from  him. 

i'l  (-  following  States  have  enacted  a  similar  Negotiable  Instrument  Law:  Alabama,  Arizona. 
Colo'-i'fio  ;onnpcticut,  Dist.  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentuel;y,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Nebn.sii.i'  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Yorlc,  North  Carolina,  North  Daliota,  Oregon, 
Bemisjivauia,  RIkhIc  Island,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin — and  the  same  general 
rules  apply  iu  aii  tiiu  States. 

LAW  OF  CONTRACTS. 

A  contract  is  an  agreement  of  two  or  more  parties  by  which  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations 
are  created.  One  party  acquires  a  right,  enfordeabie  at  law,  to  some  act  or  forbearance  from  the  other, 
who  is  under  a  corresponding  obligation  to  thus  act  or  forbear. 

Generally  speaking,  all  contracts  which  are  made  between  two  competent  parties,  for  a  proper  con- 
sideration without  fraud  and  for  a  lawful  purpose,  are  enforceable  at  law. 

To  the  creation  of  a  valid  contract  tliere  must  be: 

1.  Precise  agreement.  The  offer  of  one  party  must  be  met  by  an  acceptance  by  the  otlier,  according 
to  tlie  terms  offered.  .  ,       ,  .      ,  , 

2.  There  must  be  a  consideration.     Something  of  value  must  either  be  received  by  one  party  or  given 

up  by  the  other.  ...  j  *  ,  •    ,. 

3.  The  parties  must  have  capacity  to  contract.  The  contracts  oi  insane  persons  itre  not  binding  upon 
them.  Married  women  are  now  generally  permitted  to  contract  ns  though  single,  and  bind  their  separate 
property.  Tlie  contracts  of  an  infant  are  generally  not  binding  upon  him  unless  ratified  after  attaining 
his  majority.  The  contracts  of  an  infant  for  "uecessaries"  may  be  enforced  against  him  to  the  extent  of 
the  reasonable  value  of  tlie  goods  furnished.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  one  seeking  thus  to  hold  an  infant  to 
show  that  the  goods  furnished  were  in  fact  necessary  to  the  infant,  and  tliat  he  was  not  already  supplied 
by  his  parents  or  guardians.  ...  .,  ,.  ,j   j  ,     »,.  ... 

4.  The  party's  consent  muSc  not  be  the  result  of  fraud  or  imposition,  or  it  may  be  avoided  by  the  party 
imposed  upon.  ,.       ,,         .       ■  ,  ^      ^  ^  ^ 

5.  The  purpose  of  the  parties  must  be  lawful.  Agreements  to  defraud  others,  to  violate  statutes,  or 
whose  aim  is  against  public  poiicv,  such  as  to  create  monopolies  or  for  the  corrupt  procurement  of  legislative 
or  ofBcial  action,  are  void,  and  cannot  be  enforced  liy  any  party  thereto.  .  ,.  ., 

Contracts  in  general  are  equally  valid  whether  made  orally  or  in  writing,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  classes  of  contracts,  whicli  in  most  of  the  States  are  required  to  be  attested  by  a  note  or  memo- 
randum in  writing,  signed  t:y  the  party  or  his  agent  sought  to  be  held  liable.  Some  of  the  provisions,  which 
are  adopted  from  the  old  English  Statute  of  Frauds,  vary  in  some  States,  but  the  following  contracts 
very  generally  are  required  to  be  thus  attested  by  some  writing; 

Contracts  by  their  terms  not  to  be  performed  within  a  year  from  the  making  thereof. 

A  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person. 

Contracts  made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  except  mutual  promises  to  marry. 

Promise  of  an  executor  or  administrator  to  pay  debts  of  deceased  out  of  his  own  property. 

Contracts  for  the  creation  of  any  interest  or  estate  in  land,  with  the  exception  of  leases  for  a  short  term, 
generally   one  year.  ^.         ,  ^^        ,      .        . ,  .     , 

Contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  above  a  certain  value,  unless  a  portion  of  the  price  is  paid  or  part  pi 
the  goods  delivered.  The  required  value  of  the  goods  sold  varies  in  different  States  from  S30  to  S200.  In 
a  number  of  the  States  no  such  provision  exists. 

In  many  of  the  States  declarations  or  conveyances  of  trust  estates. 

In  many  States  representations  as  to  the  character,  credit,  or  responsibility  of  another  person. 

Partial  performance  of  the  contract  is  generally  held  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  a  writing. 

If  the  damages  liable  to  result  from  the  breaking  of  a  contract  are  uncertam  the  parties  may 
agree  upon  a  sum  to  which  either  may  be  entitled  as  compensation  for  a  breach,  which  will  be  upheld  by 
the  courts,  but  if  the  sum  so  fixed  is  not  designed  as  a  fair  compensation  to  the  party  injured,  but  as  a 
penalty  to  be  inflicted,  it  will  be  disregarded.  ,.   .  ,.     ^  ,       ,     i,  ,  n,„  «„*  „i 

A  party  is  generally  excused  for  the  failure  to  perform  what  he  has  agreed  only  by  the  act  ol 
God  or  the  public  enemy,  except  in  cases  involving  a  personal  element  in  the  work  to  be  performed,  such 
as  the  rendition  of  services,  when  the  death  or  sickness  of  the  party  contracting  to  perform  them  is  a  valid 
Gxcu.se,  or  contracts  for  the  performance  of  work  upon  a  specified  object,  when  its  destruction  without  the 
lault  of  the  party  sought  to  be  held  hable  is  a  sufficient  excuse. 


ARREST  IN  CIVIL  ACTION. 


WHILE  Imprisonment  for  debt  as  it  formerly  existed  in  English  and  American  law,  by  which  a  debtor 
might  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  mere  inability  to  pay  his  creditor,  no  longer  exists  in  the  United 
States,  the  statutes  of  the  majority  of  the  States  provide  for  the  arrest  of  a  defendant  in  a  civil  action  under 
varying  conditions.  A  large  number  of  States  determine  the  right  of  arrest  by  the  character  of  the  claim 
on  whicli  suit  is  brought,  allowing  iu  it  actions  for  fraud  or  the  injuries  known  in  the  law  as  torts,  such 
as  an  injury  to  the  person  or  property,  conversion  or  embezzlement,  libel,  slander   or  the  like. 

In  the  following  States  no  civil  arrest  is  allowed:  Arizona,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Maryland, 
.Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebra.ska,  Ne.v  Mexico,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  „      ^         .•         ,^. 

In  the  following  States  the  right  to  arrest  depends  upon  the  nature  of  claim  in  suit:  In  actions  for 
Iraud  or  torts,  Connecticut;  for  fraud,  libel,  slander,  or  violent  injury  to  person  or  property,  Delaware;  for 
fraud  only,  Iowa  and  Kansas;  only  after  verdict  of  jury,  finding  malice,  fraud,  or  wilful  deceit,  Colorado, 
for  torts,  breach  of  promise  to  marrv,  misconduct  or  embezzlement  in  office  or  professional  capacity.  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  "York  (also  for  fine  or  penalty  or  to  recover  property  concealed  frorn  bheriff). 

In  the  following  .States  arrest  is  only  allowed  against  a  defendant  about  to  remove  from  State  or  about 

to  conceal,  transfer,  or  remove  his  property  to  avoid  plaintiffs  claim  or  defraud  creditors,  irrespective  ol 

,o  nature  of  the  claim:     Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  Hampshire,  Utah    Virginia.     In  New  Hamp- 

•jhire  t.ax  collector  may  also  arrest  person  for  non-payment  oi*   poll  taic  if  not  sufficient  property  upon  which 

to  CQ!Lk6  d  istfpss 

In  the  following  States  arrest  is  allowed  in  contract  actions  where  the  defendant  is  about  to  depart 
from  the  State  or  conceal  or  remove  his  property,  and  also  in  actions  tor  fraud  or  torts  of  various  kinds, 
itiough  th6  provisions  are  not  Identical:  Arkansas  (fraud  only),  California.  laaho,  Illinois,  Maine,  IVIassa- 
chusetts,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  boutn 
Dakota,  Vermont.  Washington,  West  Virginia  (fraud  only).  Wisconsin.  ,„:,„„„  t„ 

In  Georgia  arrest  only  allowed  against  attorneys,  Sheriff.s  or  other  officers  of  the  court  for  failure  to 
nav  over  monev  collected  and  in  cei^tain  circumstances  .against  defendant  who  conceals  property    irom 
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demeanor.     Criminal  prosecution  cannot  be  instituted,  however,  until  after  an  expiration  of  thirty  dui 
and  not  then  if  the  drawer  makes  good  the  invalid  check. 

In  Wyoming  (only  after  judgment)  in  actions  for  fraud,  or  money  lost  at  gambling,  or  where  defendant 
lias  removed  or  concealed  property  to  avoid  judgment. 

In  Rhode  Island,  allowed  in  all  actions  except  to  recover  debt  or  taxes. 

In  Ohio,  when  an  affidavit  is  filed  showing:  About  to  remove  property  to  defraud  creditors,  convert 
property  into  money  for  same  purpose,  conceal  property  or  rights  In  action  fraudulently,  assigned  or  disposed 
of  property  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors.  Fraudulently  contracted  the  debt,  or  incurred  the  obligation 
Money  or  property  sought  to  be  recovered  was  in  gambling  on  a  bet  or  wager. 

A  Will  or  Trstamknt  is  a  final  disposition  ola  jierson's  property,  to  take  effect  after  liis  death. 
A  codicil  is  an  addition  or  alteration  in  such  disposition.  All  persons  are  competent  to  make  a  will 
e.Kcept  idiots,  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  infants.  In  many  States  a  will  of  an  unmarried  woman  is 
deemed  revoked  by  her  subsequent  marriage.  A  nuncupative  or  unwritten  will  is  one  made  o;oi/j( 
by  a  soldier  in  active  service,  or  by  a  manner  while  at  .sea. 

Inmost  of  the  States  a  will  must  be  in  writiug-,  signed  by  the  testator,  or  bysome  person  in  his 
presence,  and  b.v  his  direction,  and  attested  liy  witnesses,  who  must  subscribe  their  names  thereto  in 
the ;)resence  of  the  testator.    The  form  of  wording  a  will  is  immaterial  as  long  as  its  intent  is  clear. 

Aojsat  which  persons  may  make  wills  is  in  most  of  the  States  21  .years.  JMalesand  females 
are  competent  to  make  wills  at  18  years  m  the  following  States:  ('alifornia,  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Utah  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  iu 
the  following  States  only  females  at  18  years:  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Maryland, 
JNIissouri,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

In  the  following  States  persons  of  18  years  may  di.spose  of  personal  property  onlj':  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  INIissouri,  Oregon,  Rhade  Island,  Virginia,  West  Virginia;  in  Georgia  anyone  over  l^oears 
anil  in  fjonisianaany  one  over  16  years  is  competent  to  make  a  will.  In  Colorado,  persons  of  17  years, 
and  in  New  York  males  of  18  and  females  of  16  years  may  dispose  of  personalty.  Witnks.ssks— 
Most  of  the  States  require  two  witnesses,  except  iu  Connecticut  (3),  Maine  (3),  Massachusetts  (3), 
Kew  Hampshire  (3),  South  Carolina  (3),  Vermont  C3). 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  STATES. 

(By  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.     The  figures  are  for  191t).) 


Geographic  Division 
AND  State. 


Grand  total . . 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Bhode  IsLand... 
Connecticut...  . 

New  York 

New  Jersey .... 
Pennsyivania... 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nortli  Dakota . . 
South  Dakota. . 

Nobraslca 

Kansas 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.  . 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho 

AVyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.  . . 

Arizona 

Utah 

"avada 

Washington .... 

Oregon 

California 


Total 
Revenue 
Receipts . 


$466,9-16,748 


7,725 

2,327 

3,122 

27,533 

3,277 

7,787 

46,111 

20,370, 

34,284, 

19,127, 

12,473, 

18,425, 

22,767, 

14,917, 

20,441, 

10,086, 

9,571, 

4,472, 

3,537, 

5,865, 

6.268, 

889, 

7,806, 

9,314, 

4,529. 

4,300, 

2,978, 

6,G12, 

3,229, 

9,287, 

4,839, 

7,014, 

4;303, 

3,848, 

6,788, 

6,547, 

17,255, 

7,841, 

2,233, 

1,221, 

4,008, 

1,848, 

2,903, 

2,578, 

1,403, 

11,648, 

4,655, 

26.496. 


,857 
,020 
,269 
375 
,898 
,205 
,923 
,655 
,868 
,067 
,047 
,685 
,885 
,235 
,376 
141 
,404 
538 
982 
684 


Total 

Peh  Capita  Net — | 

Govern- 
mental 

Gov'ra't- 

Cost  Pay- 

Revenue 

al  Cost 

ments. 

Receipts. 

Paym'ts. 

$510,134,299 

$4.67 

$5.10 

7,747,356 

10.06 

10.09 

2,413,042 

5.29 

5.48 

3,137,289 

8.60 

8.64 

25,722,753 

-7.53 

7.03 

3,702,294 

5.44 

6.14 

8,804,958 

6.39 

7.23 

81,461,640 

4.59 

8.11 

18.550.131 

7.10 

6.46 

30,019,738 

4.09 

4.31    - 

19,631,035 

3.74 

3.83 

11,168.392 

4.47 

4.00 

22.935,139 

3.05 

3.79 

19,712,058 

7.50 

6.49 

14,808.507 

6.00 

5.95 

19,409,882 

9.15 

8.69 

10,210,311 

4.54 

4.60 

10,247,034 

2.82 

3.02 

4,079.950 

6.16 

5.62 

3,392,776 

5.13 

4.92 

5,065,759 

4.66 

4.03 

6,123,031 

3.45 

3.37 

879,658 
11,141,794 

4  21 

4  16 

5.79 

8.26 

8,536,178 

4.30 

3.94 

4,163,893 

3.30 

3.03 

e  4,826,378 

1.84 

2.04 

3,117,539 

1.85 

1.94 

6,329,159 

2.35 

2.25 

3,563,377 

3.71 

4.09 

10,055.373 

3.91 

4.24 

5,788,100 

2.13 

2..55    - 

8,008,476 

3.06 

3.52 

4,834,735 

2.24 

2.52 

4,047,796 

2.24 

2.35 

6,469,748 

3.77 

3.59 

6,461,635 

3.03 

2.99 

18,848,746 

4.00    ■ 

4.37 

3,666,034 

17.62 

8.24 

2,278,003 

5.48 

5.59 

1,434.517 

7.07 

8.30 

3,867,869 

4.29 

4.14 

1,877,890 

4.67 

4.74 

2,604,298 

11.55 

10.36 

4,138,133 

6.09 

9.77 

1,313,251 

13.66 

12.78 

10,837,934 

8.00 

7.45 

4,386,286 

5.80 

5.46 

32,224,425 

9.16 

11.14 

Assessed 

Valuation  of 

Real 

Property. 

$51,158,868,021 

401,279,430 

321,011,021 

169,771,038 

3,573,681,970 

469,627,865 

890,395,561 

11,146,271,012 

2,481,605,039 


4,725,344,168 

1,295,116,920 

1,745,577,725 

2,800,000,000 

2,819.280,343 

1,273.974,1,56 

742,536,436 

1,279,855,574 

262,522,695 

952,820.234 

328,699,7,53 

1,844,236,951 


755, 
558 
691 
476, 
162 
523, 
201 
697 
480 
390 
253, 
323 
371 
700 
1,803 
■  242 
249 
92, 
795 
41 
147, 
121 
116 
741, 
694, 


109,735 
648,911 
553,057 
185,447 
805,144 
641,569 
874,538 
,681,771 
,723,211 
,646,629 
708,655 
211,285 
926,060 
,588,415 
,200,948 
,647,599 
525,226 
777,945 
850,773 
372,-195 
102,126 
624,052 
896,198 
241,062 
717,277 


Rate  of 
Levy, 
Assessed 
Valua- 
tion. 


$5.15 
3.00 
3.26 
2.07 
0.90 
1.18 
1.79 
4.24 


0.45 
4.01 
5.50 
'  4.81 
2.57 
4.25 
3.59 
1.80 
4.30 
1.00 
6.82 
1.25 


2.88 
2.36 
1.45 
2.77 
6.,55 
4.80 
6.00 
5.50 
3.50 
6.50 
6.00 
7.38 
6.25 
3.50 
5.50 
3.12 
2.04 
4.00 
2.10 
12.22 
5.44 
8.13 
5.82 
7.00 
3.^4 


Amt.  of  Levy. 


Total. 


$206,320,602 

2,.567,788 

1,315,382 

913,563 

9,750,000 

631,744 

1,381,256 

21, -552,100 

11,487,168 


3,313,309 
8,225.630 
13.746.215 
14,672,9,58 
9,739.955 
7,109,811 
4.376,978 
3.343..536 
1.655,236 
1.275.2841 
3.291,687 
3,605,780 


Per 
Cap- 
ita. 


$2.06 

3.34 
2.99 
2  52 
2^67 
1.05 
1.13 
2.15 
4.00 


3,164,358 
2.455.340 
1.862.3:!8 
2.457.657 
2,188,007 
4,568,464 
1,755,:)«0 
6,513,212 
2,381,705 
4,096.330 
2,524,293 
3,296,774 
3,668,801 
4455.075 
15,153,445 
1,370,110 
810,608 
841,941 
2.623,318 
1.107,835 
2,296,340 
1,863,842 
878.982 
7.218,942 
3,112,000 


0.65 
2.94 
2.27 
4.83 
3.93 
3.18 
1.97 
0.99 
2.28 
1.85 
2.62 
1.98 


2.34 
1.13 
1.35 
1.04 
1.36 
1.62 
2.02 
2.74 
1.05 

1   70 


2. 

1.36 

3.51 
3  03 
1.99 
4.87 
2.81 
2.80 
9.13 
4.40 
8.56 
4.96 
3.8f 
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Diplomatic  Intercourse. 


a. 


DIPLOMATIC    INtERCOURSE. 

Ai-i;  representatives  not  otherwise  designated   bore  the  title   of   minister  plenipotentiary  or   envoy 
^Atraordlnary  or  both. 

RUSSIA. 
UNITED   STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO   RUSSIA. 


PllE,SIDENT.S. 


Madison . 


Representatives. 


Monroe . 


J.  Q.  Adams. 
Jackson .... 


John  Quincy  Adams.. . . 
Levctt  Harris,  ch.  d'aff .. 

William  Pinkney 

George  W.  Campbell . .. . 
Henry  Middleton 


Van  Biiren. 


Tyler . 
Pol-k.. 


Fillmore . . . 

Pierce 

Buchanan . 


Lincoln . 


Grant . 


John  Randolph 

James  Buchanan 

John  R.  Clay,  ch.  d'aff. .  . 

William  Wilkins 

John  R.  Clay,  ch.  d'aff . . . 

George  M.  Dallas 

W.  W.  Chew,  ch.  d'aff. .  . 
Churchill  C.  Cambreleng. 

Charles  S.  Todd 

Ralph  J.  IiigersoU 

.\rthur  P.  Bagby 

Neil  S.  Brown 

Thomas  H.  Seymour.  .  .  . 

Francis  W.  Pickens 

John  Appleton 

Ca.ssius  M.  Clay 

Simon  Cameron 

Bayard  Taylor 

Cassius  M.  Clay 

Andrew  G.  Qurtin 


States. 

Yr* 
1809 

Ma.ss. . 

Pa.... 

1814 

Md... 

181t) 

Tenn. . 

1H18 

S.C... 

isa) 

1820 

Va 

18:«) 

Pa.... 

I8:i2 

I8;i;i 

"... 

18:!4 

*• 

is:',.i 

" 

ih:17 

** 

ik:w 

N.  Y.. 

18-ifl 

Ky.  .. 

1841 

Ct.... 

lH4ii 

Ala. .. 

1848 

Tenn. . 

1850 

Ct . . .  . 

18.-:i 

S.  C. . . 

ih:iS 

Me... 

18K0 

Ky.  .. 

1861 

Pa.... 

18(i-^ 

N.  Y.. 

imi 

Ky.  .. 

I86;i 

Pa ... . 

IHti'J 

PRESIDENTS. 


Grant . 


Hayes 

'■  .fe'darfi'd 

Arthur 


Cleveland .  .  . 
B.  Harrison. . 


Cleveland .  .  . 
McKinley .  .  . 


Roosevelt. . . . 


Taft .  .  . 

Wilson . 


Representatives. 


James  L.  Orr 

Marshall  Jewell <•.  . 

Eugene  Schuyler,  ch.  d'aff.. 

George  H.  Bokcr 

E.  W.  Stoughton 

Wickham  Hoffman,  ch.  d'aff 

John  W.  Foster 

Wickham  Hoffman,  ch.  d'aff 

William  H.  Hunt. 

Alphonso  Taft 

George  V.  M.  Lothrop..  .  . 

Lambert  Tree 

George  W.  Wurts,  ch.  d'aff. 

Charles  Emory  Smith 

Andrew  D.  White 

Clifton  R.  Breckinridge. .  . 

Ethan  A.  Hitchcock 

amb. . 
Charlemagne  Tower;  amb. . 

Robert  S.  McCormicIc,  amb. 
George  von  L.  Meyer,  amb. 

Jolin  W.  Riddle,  amb 

William  W.  Rockhill,  amb . 

Curtis  Guild,  amb 

David  R.  Francis,  amb 


States.  Yr* 


S.C. 
Ct...  , 
N.  Y., 
Pa... 

N._Y. . 

Ind . .' ' 
N.  Y., 
La... 
Ohio . 
Mich. 
111.  .  . 
Pa... 

N.  "y! 
Ark. . 
Mo.  . 

Pa.'.'. 

111.'.'.' 
Mass. 
Mass. 
D.  C. 

Mass. 

Mo.  . 


1872 
Wi 

1874 
1873 
1878 
1879 
18S0 
1831 
1832 
lS8-i 
1885 
1388 
1889 
1890 
1892 
1894 
1897 
1898 
1S99 
1899 
1902 
1905 
1907 
1909 
1911 
1914 


RUSSIAN   MINISTERS  AND   AMBASSADORS  TO 

THE   UNITED   STATES. 

E.MPEnOHS. 

Representatives. 

Yr* 

E.MPEROKS. 

Representatives. 

Yr* 

Alexander  I . . 

Andre  de  Daschkoff,  ch.  d'aff 

Count  Theodore  de  Pahlen 

Andre  de  Daschkoff 

180O 
1810 
1811 
1819 
1822 
1R2.S 
1826 
1827 
1838 
1838 
1854 
1868 
1869 

Alex.  II 

Alex.  Ili."!!! 

Nicholas  li '.  '. 

Alexander  Gorloff ,  ch.  d'aff 

B.aron  Henri  d'Offenberg 

Nicholas  de  Voigt,  ch.  d'aff 

Nicholas  Shishkin 

1871 
1872 
1874 

M 

Chevalier  Pierra  de  Poletica 

George  Ellison,  ch.  d'aff 

187,') 

•t 

1880 

t. 

Charles  de  Struve 

188'^ 

Nicholas  I . .  . 

Baron  do  Maltitz,  ch.  d'aff 

Baron,  de  Krude-ner 

Baron  Gustavo  Schilling,  ch.  d'aff. 

1892 
1893 

t. 

George  Krehmer,  ch.  d'aff 

Alexander  de  Bodisco 

1893 

*• 

E.  de  Kotzebuo 

189(i 

Alex.  II 

Edward  de  Stoeokl 

Count  Cassini,  ambassador 

Baron  Rosen,  ambassador 

George  Bakhmeteff,  ambassador.. 

1898 

Waldemar  Bodisco,  ch.  d'aff 

Conetantine  Catacazy 

1905 
1911 

*  Date  of  commission. 

AUSTRIA  AND  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

UNITED   STATES  MINISTERS  AND   AMBASSADORS  TO   AUSTRIA. 


Pkesidents. 

Representatives. 

States. 

Yr. 

1838 
1840 
1S41 
1845 
1849 
1850 
1852 
1853 
1858 
1861 
18C1 
1867 
1867 
1868 
18G9 
1875 
1876 
1877 

Preside.nts. 

Representatives. 

States. 

Yr. 

Van  Buren. . . 
Tyler 

Henry  A.  Muhlenberg .... 

J.  R.  Clay,  ch.  d'aff 

Daniel  Jenifer 

Pa.... 

Md'.'.'; 
Ga. . . . 

N.  Y.. 
Ct . . .  . 
N.  Y.. 
Ga. . . . 
Pa.... 
Mass. . 

R.  L ; ; 
III. .. . 

Pa ... . 
N.  Y.. 
Ind . . . 
D.  C 
la 

Garfield 

Arthur 

Cleveland .  .  . 

B.  Harrison . .. 
Cleveland .  .  . 
McKinley .  .  . 

Roosevelt. . . ; 

Taft '.■;; 

Wilson;;;;;; 

William  Walter  Phelps. . . . 
Alphonso  Taft 

N.  J.  . 
Ohio . . 
N.  Y.. 
Va . . . . 
Md . .  . 
Ga. . .  . 
N.  Y.. 
S.Dak. 
Pa ... . 
Ind . . . 

ni.... 

Ohio'.; 
N._Y. . 

Mo.;; 

Pa.... 

1881 
1883 
1SS4 

Polk: 

Wm.  H.  Stiles,  ch.  d'aff..  . 
J  W^atson  Webb,  ch.  d'aff . . 
C.  J.  McCurdy,  ch.  d'aff .  . 
T.  M.  Footo,  ch.  d'aff .... 
H.  R.  Jackson,  min.  res . .  . 
J.  Glaney  Jones 

A.  M.  Kiely 

1885 

Taylor 

Fillmore 

Pierce  

James  Fenner  Lee,  ch.  d'aff. 

Alexander  R.  Lawton 

Frederick  D.  Grant 

Bartlett  Tripp 

1885 
1887 
1889 
1893 

Buchanan .  .  . 

Charlemagne  Tower 

Addison  C.  Harris 

Robert  S.  McCormick .... 

Bellamy  Storer,  amb 

Charles  S.  Francis,  amb . . . 

Richard  C.  Kerens,  amb.  . 
Frederic  C,  Penfleia,  amb . . 

1897 

Lincoln  

Johnson ..... 

Anson  Burlingame 

John  Lothrop  Motley 

George  W  Lippitt,  ch.  d'aff. 

John  Hay,  ch.  d'aff 

Henry  M.  Watts 

1899 
1901 
1901 
1902 
190fi 

Grant 

John  Jay 

1909 

Hayes 

Godlove  S.  Orth 

Edward  F.  Beale 

John  A.  Kasson 

1909 
1913 

AUSTRIAN  MINISTERS   AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MPLRORS. 


Ferdinand  I.. 
Franz  Joseph 


\  Representatives. 


Baron  de  Mareschal 

Chevalier  Hulsemann,  ch.  d'aff . 


"  mm.  rca. . . . 

Count  Nicholas  Giorgi,  min.  res.  .  . 

Count  Wydenbruck 

Baron  de  Frankenstein,  ch.  d'aff.. 

Baron  Charles  de  Lederer 

Baron  von  Schwartz  Senborn 

Count  Ladlslaus  Hoyos 

Chevalior  E.  S.  von  Tavera,  ch.  d'aff . 


Yr. 


1838 
1841 
1841 
1855 
1863 
1865 
1867 
1868 
1874 
1875 
1877 


EMPERORS. 


Frani!  Joseph 


Representatives. 


Baron  Ernest  von  Mayr 

Count  Lippe-Weissenfeld,  eh.  d'aff. 

Baron  Ignatz  von  Schaeff er 

Count  Lippe-Weissenfeld,  ch  d'aff. 

Chevalier  E.  S.  von  Tavera 

L.  Hengelmuller  voh  Hengervar.  . 

"  "      amb. 

Dr.  K.  Theodor  Dumba,  amb.*. 

Count    Adam    von    Tarnow    Tar- 

nowskl,  ambassador 


Yr. 

1879 
1881 
1882 
1885 
1887 
1895 
1902 
1912 

1916 


♦Recalled  1915. 


Diplomatic  Intercourse — Continued. 
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FRANCE. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO   FRANCE. 


Presidents. 

Rcprfscntatlves. 

States. 

Yr. 

1790 
1792 
1794 
1796 
1797 
1797 
1797 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1801 
1804 
1810 
1811 
1813 
1815 
181G 
1823 
1829 
1832 
1833 
1835 
1836 
1835 
1836 
1842 
18  M 
1846 

PRE8IDENT.S. 

Representatives. 

States. 

Yr. 

Confederation 
Waehington. . 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Wllli.am  Short,  ch.  d'aft.  .  . 
Gouverneur  Morris 

Va . . . . 

N.  yV. 
Va.... 
S.  C.  . 

Va..'.'. 
Mass. . 
Ct . . .  . 
Md..  . 
N.  C... 
N.Y.. 

R.  I.'.'. 

Ct.... 
Ga..  . 
Ky... 
Pa.... 
La.... 
Va.... 
Vt . . .  . 
La.... 
Pa ... . 
Ohio . . 

Mich'.'. 
Ala .  .  . 
N.  C... 

Polk 

Taylor 

Fillmore 

Pierce 

Buchanan .' '. '. 

Lincoln 

Johnson 

Grant ..'.'.'.'.'. 

Hayes 

Garfield 

Arthur 

Cleveland  .  .  . 
B.  Harrison... 

Cleveland.  .  . 
McKlnley.  .  . 
Roosevelt. . .  . 

Taft .'.".'. 

Wilson'.;;;;! 

Richard  Rush 

William  C.  Rives 

Henry  S.  Sanford,  ch.  d'aff. 
John  Y.  Mason 

Pa ... . 
Va.... 

Ct .'.'.'.' 
Va..,. 
S.  C. 

Va 

N.  J.. 
N.  Y. . 

Ill 

N.  Y.. 
111.... 
Ohio.. 
N.^Y.. 

Md..'; 
N.  Y.. 
Mass.. 
La.... 
N.Y.. 

III...'; 
R.  I. . . 

N.  y'.  ; 

Ohio.. 

1847 
184» 
1849 

'• 

Charles  C.  Pinekney 

r  Charles  C.  Plnckuey.... 

mil 

W.  R.  Calhoun,  ch.  d'afl. . 

Charles  J.  Faulkner 

William  L.  Dayton .... 

1859 
1860 

[  Elbrldge  Gerry 

f  Oliver  Ellsworth 

\  William  Vans  Murray... 

V/ill:um  R.  Davie 

Robert  R.  Livingston 

John  Armstrong 

18GI 
I8(;« 

Jefferson .... 

John  Hay,  ch.  d'afl 

John  A.  Di.x 

Elihu  B.  Washburne 

Edward  F.  NoyeS 

Levi  P.  Morton 

Robert  M.  McLane 

Whitelaw  Re!d 

T.  Jefferson «Qoolidge 

Jas.  B.  Eustia.  ambassador 
Horace  Porter,  ambassador 

Roberts.  McCormick,  amb. 
Henry  White,  ambassador . 

Robert  Bacon,  ambassador 
Myron  T.  Herrick     " 

WiHiam  G.  Sharp      " 

1866 
1865 
1869 
1877 

Madioon 

Jonathan  Russell,  ch.  d'aft. 

1881 
1881 

Monroe  '^'^'^. 

William  H.  Crawford 

Henry  J'lckson,  ch.  d'aff .  . 
Albert  Gallatin 

1885 
1889- 
1893 

1893 

William  C.  Rives 

1897 

«• 

Nathaniel  Nllcs,  ch.  d'aft.. 

Edward  Livingston 

Thomas  P.  Barton,  ch.  d'aff. 
Lewis  Cass 

1897 
1905 
1907 
1909 

Van  Buren. . 

1909 

Tvler .    . 

.<         1, 

191-,^ 

Henry  Ledyard,  ch.  d'afl.. 
William  R.  King 

1913 
1914 

Polk 

J.  L.  Martin,  ch.  d'aff.  .  .  . 

FRENCH   MINISTERS  AND   AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


Govern- 
ment. 


Louis  XVI..  . 

c;onvention . . 
Directory 

Consulate.  .  . 

Napoleon  I.  , 

Louis  xviii! 

Charles  X ." ;  ! 

L.  Philippe. . 


L.  Napoleon . 
Napoleon  III, 


Reprcaeiitativea. 


,Yr. 


Count  de  Moustier. . , 

M   Otto,  ch.  d'aff 

Colonel  Tevnant 

Edmond  C.  Genet .  .  . 

Joseph  Fauchet 

Pierre  Auguste  Adet. 


L.  A.  Plchon,  ch.  d'aff . 

General  Turreau 

M.  Scrurier 


G.  Hyde  de  Neuvllle 

Count  de  Menou,  ch.  d'afl 

Baron  de  Marcuil 

Count  de  Menou,  ch.  d'aff 

Rou.x  de  Rochelle 

M.  Scrurier    

Alphonse  Pageot,  ch.  d'afl 

Edouard  Pontois 

Alphonse  Pageot,  ch.  d'aff 

L.  Adolph  Alme  Fourier  de  Bacourt 
Alphonse  Joseph  Yver  Pageot.  .  . 
Guilliiume  Tell  Lavallee  Pou£5Sln . 
E.  A.  Olivier  Sain  de  Boislecomte. 
Count  de  Sartigcs 


1788 
1789 
1791 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1795 
ISOl 
1805 
1811 
1811 
J816 
1822 
1824 
1837 
1830 
1831 
lS3h 
iS37 
1839 
1840 
1842 
18!8 
1850 
1851 


GOVERN- 
A'.BNT. 


Napoleon  III. 


Nat.  Defence. 
Pres.  Thiera. . 

Pr.MacMahon 


Pres.  Grevy . . 
Prcs.  Carnot. 

Pres.  Faure . . 

Pres.  Loubet. 

Pres.Fallieres 
Pres.  Poincare 


Representatives. 


Viscount  Jules  Treilhard,  ch.  d'afl. 

Henri  Mercier 

Viscount  Jules  Treilhard,  ch.  d'afl , 

Louis  de  Geofroy,  ch.  d'aff 

Marquis  dc  Montholon 

Jules  Berthemy , 

Count  de  Faverney,  ch.  d'aff . . . . , 

Prevost  Paradol 

Jules  Berthemy 

Viscount  Jules  Treilhard 

Henry  de  Bellonnet,  ch.  d'afl 

Marquis  de  Noailles 

A.  Barthoidi 

F.  dc  Vaugclas,  ch.  d'aff' 

Mamime  Outrey 

Theodore  J.  D.  Roustan 

J.  Patenotre 


ambassador 

Jules  Cambon-  ambassador. . . . 
Jean  J.  Juaseraud,  ambassador . 


Yr. 

1859 
1860 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1874 
187G 
1877 
18S2 
1891 
1891 
1893 
1893 
1898 
1898 
1902 
1906 
1913 


OERR/3ANY. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  GERM>.N  EMPIRE. 


PnESIDENT.S. 

Renitscntatives. 

States. 

Yr. 

PRESIDENTS. 

Representatives. 

states. 

Yr. 

Grant 

George  Bancroft 

N.Y.. 

1871 

B.  Harrison . . 

KVIIIiam  Walter  Phelps 

i\  .  o  .   . 

1889 

Nicholas  Fish,  ch.  d'aff .  .  . 

1874 

Cleveland .  .  . 

Theodore  Runyon,  amb . . . 

'*      .  . 

1893 

" 

J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis 

•• 

1S74 

"         ... 

Edwin  F.  Uhl,  ambassador. 

Mich. . 

1896 

Ha\cs 

H.  Sidney  Everett,  ch.  d'aff. 

Mass. . 

1877 

McKlnley .  .  . 

Andrew  D.  White,- amb. . . 

N.Y.. 

189/ 

Bayard  Taylor 

Pa .  . . 

IK/H 

Roosevelt. . . . 

"                   '*          "... 

**        .    . 

189/ 

'• 

H.  Sidney  Everett,  ch.  d'aff. 

Mass. . 

1878 

... 

Charlemagne  Tower,  amb. 

Pa ... . 

1902 

•* 

Andrew  D.  White 

N.Y.. 

18/9 

**         ... 

David  J.  Hill,  amb 

N.  Y.. 

190/ 

Garfield 

H.  Sidney  Everett,  ch.  d'aff. 

Mass. . 

IHSI 

T.af  t 

"                              *•                '*        

'        ,    . 

19U9 

Cal .  .  . 

la 

Ohio.. 

1882 
1884 
1885 

Wilson ;;;;;; 

John  G.  A.  T.eishman,  amb. 
Jamea  W.  Gerard,  amb.  .  . 

Pa 

N.Y.. 

1911 

John  A.  Kasson  . . . 

1913 

Cleveland .  .  . 

George  H.  Pendleton 



GERMAN   MINISTERS  AND   AMBASSADORS  TO 

THE  UNITED   STATES. 

.    E.MPBRGUS. 

Representatives. 

Yr. 

EMPERORS. 

Representatives. 

Yr. 

William  I . . . . 

1871 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1888 
1891 

William  II . . . 

Theodore  von  Holieben 

189?; 

Count  von  Beust,  ch   d'aff 

Karl  von  Eisendecher,    

Baron  von  Saurma-Jeltsch,  amb . . 
Baron  Ma.\  von  Thielmann,  amb .  . 
Herr  von  Holieben,  ambassador.  . . 
Baron  Speck  von  Stcrnburg,  amb . . 
Johann  Heinrich  v.  Bernstorff,  amb. 

1893 
1895 

■  t 

H  von  Alvep.sleben   

1898 

William  II . . . 

1904 

A.  von  Mumm.  ch.  d'afl 

1908 

780 
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ITALY. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  ITALY. 


•^HESIDENTS 

Representatives 

States 

Yr. 

1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1882 
1885 
1889 
1892 

Presidents 

Representatives 

States 

Yr. 

V  t . . .  . 

N.  Y ; 

Ohio . . 
Ind . . . 
Pa ... . 

Cleveland .  .  . 
McKlnley'.  '.'. 
Roosevelt  . . . 

Taft '.'.'. 

Wilson!  '.'.'.'.'. 

J.  J.  Van  Alen,  amb  * 

Wayne  MacVeagh,  amb  .  . 
William  F.  Draper,  amb  . . 
George  von  L.  Meyer,  amb 

Henry  White,  ambassador. 
Lloj'd  C.  Grigcom,  amb . .  . 
John  G.  A.  Leishman,  amb 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  amb.  . 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  amb 

R.  I. . . 

Pa ... . 

Mass  . 

R  I  ..■ 
Pa ... . 

Mich  . 
Va.... 

18^3 

I8QS 

•  s                                »t 

1807 

Hayes 

Oarfleld      .    . 

•t                        •( 

itni 

••                        «i 

1901 

II                     «l 

i9nfi 

William  Waldorf  Aster 

John  B.  Stallo 

1907 
1909 

Albert  G.  Porter 

1911 

William  Potter 

1913 

*  Mr.  Van  Alen  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  but  declined,  and  Mr.  MacVeigh  was  appointed. 
ITALIAN  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Kings 


V.  Emmanuel 


Humbert .  , 


Representatives 


Chevalier  Joseph  Bertinatti 

Romeo  Cantagalli,  ch.  d'aff .  . ., . 

Chevalier  Marcello  Ccrruti 

Count  Luigi  Colobiano,  ch.  d'aff. 

Count  Luigl  Corti .  .' 

Count  Litta,  ch.  d'aff 

Baron  Alberto  Blanc 

Prince  Camporeale,  ch.  d'aff.  .  .  . 


Yr. 


1861 
1866 
1867 
1869 
1870 
1874 
187.0 
1880 


KINGS 


Humbert. . . 


V.Emman  II 


Representatives 


Baron  de  Fava *--^: 

Marquis  Imperiall,  ch   d '.i  t 

Baron  de  Fava 

ambassador.  . 


!> 


E   Mayor  des  Planches,  amb 

Marquis  Cusani  Confalonieri,  amb 
Count  v  Maechi  di  Cellere,  amb  . . 


Yr. 

1881 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1901 
1910 
1913 


SPAIN. 

UNITED   STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADOR  TO   SPAIN. 


Presidents 


Washington 


Jefferson . 


Madison .  .  . 
Monroe .  .  .  . 

J.  Q.  Adams 
Jackson . . . . 

Van  Buren . 

Tyler '. 

Polk 

Taylor 

Pierce 

Buchanan.  . 
Lincoln .  .  .  . 


Representatives 


-^. 


W.  Carmichael,  ch;  d'aff . .  . 
William  Short,  min  res .  . . 
Thomas  Pinckney ...    .... 

David  Humphreys 

Charles  Pinckney 

G.  W.  Erving,  ch.  d'aff  .  • . 
Official  relations  with  Spain 

were  broken  off  from  1808 

to  1814. 

G.  W.  Erving 

John  Forsyth 

Hugh  Nelson 

Alexander  H.  Everett 

Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness ... 
A.  Middleton.Jr.,  ch.  d'aff. 

John  H.  Eaton 

Aaron  Vail,  ch.  d'aff 

Washington  Irving 

Romulus  M.  Saunders .... 

Daniel  M.  Barrlnger 

Pierre  Soule 

Augustus  C.  Dodge 

William  Preston 

Carl  Schurz 

Gustavus  Koeruer 

H.  J.  Perry,  ch.  d'aff 


States 

Yr.  , 
1790 

Md... 

Va     V  • 

1794 

S.  C  .. 

1794 

ct . . .  . 

1796 

s.  c... 

1801 

Mass. . 

180T 

Mass. . 

1814 

Ga. . .  . 

1819 

Va.... 

1823 

Mass. . 

182.'} 

vt . . .  . 

1829 

s.  c... 

1836 

Tenn. . 

1837 

N.  Y.. 

1840 

'* 

1842 

N.C. 

1816 

1849 

La.... 

18.13 

la 

18.1.T 

Ky .  .  . 

18.i8 

Wis . . . 

1861 

Ill 

1862 

N.  H.. 

1864 

Presidents 


Lincoln . 
Grant . . 


Hayes . 


Garfield . 
Arthur.  . 


Cleveland .  . 
B.  Harrison . 


Cleveland. 
McKinley . 


Roosevelt 


Taft .  . . 
Wilson . 


Representatives 


.lohn  P.  Hale 

Daniel  E.  Sickles 

Alvcy  A.  Adee,  ch.  d'aff.. 

Caleb  Gushing 

James  Russell  Lowell .... 
Lucius  Fairchild 


Hannibal  Hamlin 

John  W.  Foster 

Jabez  L.  M.  Curry 

Perry  Belmont 

Thomas  W.  Palmer 

E   Burd  Grubb 

A   Loudon  Snowden 

Hannis  Taylor 

Stewart  L   Woodford 

Official  relations  with  Spain 

were   broken   off,    April, 

1898,  to  April,  1899 
Bellamy  Storer 


Arthur  S.  Hardy 

William  M.  Collier 

Henry  Clay  Ide 

JoaepH  E.  Wlllard,  amb. 


States  Yr. 


N.  H.. 

1865 

N.  Y.. 

186!) 

" 

1873 

Mass. . 

1874 

" 

1877 

Wis . . . 

1880 

*'     , 

1880 

Me..  . 

18S1 

Ind . . . 

1883 

Va.... 

1885 

N.  Y.. 

188!» 

Mich. . 

1889 

N.  J.  . 

1890 

Pa ... . 

1892 

Ala... 

1893 

N.  Y.. 

1897 

Ohio . . 

1899 

*• 

1899 

N.  H  . 

1902 

N.  Y.. 

190f, 

Vt . . .  . 

1909 

Va . . . . 

19U 

SPANISH  MINISTERS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


-j3 


Sovereigns 


Carlos  IV. . . 


Fernan.  VII. 


M.  Christina 
Isabella  II . . . 


Provis.  Gov. 


Ministers 


/      joint      \ 
\  (*.  d'aff 


Jose  Ignacio  de  Viar,  ch.  d'aff 
Jose  Ignacio  de  Viar, 
Jose  de  Jaudenes, 
Carlos  M.  de  Irujo. . 
Valentin  de  Foronda,  ch.  d'aff. . .  . 
Official  relations  with  Spain  were 
broken  off  from  J808  to  1814. 

Luia  de  Onis 

Mateo  de  la  Serna,  ch.  d'aff 

Francisco  Dionisio  Vives 

Joaquin  de  Anduaga 

F.  H.  Rivas  y  Salmon,  ch.  d'aff..  . 
Francisco  Taaon 


Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Pedro  Alcantara  Argaiz 

Fidenclo  Bourman,  ch.  d'aff 

Angel  Calderon  dela  Barca,  min.  res. 
Jose  Maria  Marg.allon,  ch.  d'aff. .  . 

Leopoldo  Augusto  de  Cueto 

Alfonso  Fsr^.-tlante 

Gabriol  .  :  •••,.'  -  Tassara 

Facun'l'-  \  ■•■,;''     

MaUl-Vlu   i,0..:t"',    i.'ill^.!.  tq 


Yr. 


1789 

1791 
1796 
1807 


1809 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1823 
1827 
1827 
1835 
1839 
1844 
1844 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1857 
1867 
1869 


Sovereigns 


Amadeo  I. . . . 

Pr.  Figueras. 
"  Castelar. , 
"  Serrano.  . 

Alfonso  XII. 


Alfonso  XIII. 


Ministers 


Admiral  Don  Jose  Polo  de  Bernabe 


Antonio  Mantilla 

Jose  Brunetti,  ch.  d'aff .' 

Felipe  Mendcz  de  Vigo  y  Osorio.  . 

Francisco  Barca  del  Corral 

Enrique  Dupuy  de  Lome,  ch.  d'aff . 
Juan  Valera  y  AJcala  Galiano.  .  . 

Emilio  de  Muruaga 

Miguel  Suafez  Guanes 

Jose  Felipe  Segario,  ch.  d'aff 

Enrique  Dupuy  de  Lome 

Emilio  de  Muruaga 

Enrique  Dupuy  de  Lome 

Louis  Polo  y  Bernabe 

Diplomatic  intercourse  broken  off 
by  the  war. 

Jose  Brunetti,  Duke  of  Arcos 

Emilio  de  Ojeda 

Bernardo  J.  de  Cologan 

Ramon  Pina 

Marquis  of  ViUalobar 

Don  Juan  Riano  y  Gayangos 


Yr. 

1872 
1872 
1872 
1874 
1878 
1879 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1896 
1893 


1899 
1902 
1906 
1907 
1909 
1910 


Court  of  Honor. 
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CREAT    BRITAIN. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Presidents. 

Representatives. 

States. 

Yr. 

1792 
1796 
1796 

iao3 

1806 
1811 
1815 
1817 
1817 
1825 
182G 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1831 
1831 
1832 
1836 
1841 
1845 
1846 
1849 
1849 
1852 

PRESIDENTS. 

Renrt-sentatlves. 

Stales. 

Yr. 

Washington. . 

Thomas  Pinckney 

Ruf  us  King 

S.C... 
N.  Y . . 

Va..V. 
Md . . . 
R.  I. .. 

Mass. . 

Pa . . .' .' 
N.  Y.. 
Pa ... . 
N.Y,. 
Va . . . . 
Del . .  . 
N.  Y.. 

Va..V. 
Mass. . 
Md . .  . 
N.  Y.. 

Mass. . 

Pa..'.'. 

Pierce 

Buchanan .  . . 

Lincoln 

Johnson 

Grant ..'..'.'.. 

Hayes . 

Garfield.".";:: 

Arthur 

Cleveland .  .  . 
B.  Harrison . . 
Clevelaud .  .  . 
McKinley.  .  . 

Roosevelt.'. : : 

Taft '. :: 

Wilson 

James  Buchanafi 

Pa.... 
»» 

Mas"s: : 
Md . : : 

Mass;. 
Ohio . . 
N.  Y.. 
Pa ... . 
N.  Y.. 
Mass. . 

Vt..:: 

111... 

Del . .  . 
Ohio . . 
R.  I... 
N.Y.. 

IS')'? 

George  M.  Dallas 

Charles  Francis  Adams .' .' : 

Reverdy  Johnson ". . : 

John  LothroD  Motley 

Robert  C.  Schenck 

Edwards  Plerrepont 

John  Welsh 

1856 

John  Adams. 

1856 

Jefferson .... 
Madison .... 

f  James  Monroe* 

1  William  Pinkney 

Jonathan  Russell,  ch.  d'aiEf . 
John  CJuuicy  Adams. 

1861 
1861 
1868 
1869 

Monroe 

J.  Adams  Smith,  ch.  d'aff . . 
Richard  Rush 

1870 
1876 

J.  Q.  Adams. . 

Rufus  King 

1877 

Albert  Gallatin 

Wm.  J.  Hoppin.  ch.  d'aff. . . 
James  Russell  Lowell 

Edward  J.  Phelps ...::::: 

Robert  T.  Lincoln 

Thos.  F.  Bayard,  amb 

John  Hay,  ambassador 

Henry  White,  ch.  d'aff 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  arab . . . 

Whitelaw  Reid,  amb ...'.:: 

Walter  H.  Page,  amb".".".': : 

1879 

„ 

W.  B.  Lawrence,  ch.  d'aff.  . 
James  Barbour 

1880 
1880 

Jackson 

Louis  McLane 

1880 

Tyler ..!!!!! 

Wash'gton  Irving,  ch.  d'aff. 

Martin  Van  Buren 

Aaron  Vail,  ch.  d'aff 

Andrew  Stevenson 

Edward  Everett 

1885 
1889 
1893 
1897 
18W 

Polk 

Louis  MoLane 

1899 

Taylor 

Fillmore 

George  Bancroft 

J.  C.B.Davis,  ch.  d'aff 

Abbott  Lawrence 

Joseph  R.  IngersoU 

1899 
1905 
1909 
1913 

BRITISH   MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


Sovereigns 


George  III.. 


George  IV . . . 

William  IV  '.  '. 
Victoria 


Representatives. 


George  Hammond ; 

Phineas  Bond,  ch.  d'aff 

Robert  Listen 

Edward  Thornton,  ch.  d'aff 

Anthony  Merry 

David  M.  Erskine 

Francis  James  Jackson 

John  Philip  Morier,  ch.  d'aff 

Augustus  John  Foster 

Anthony  St.  John  Bake.-,  ch.  d'aff. . 

Charles  Bagot 

Gibbs  Crawford  Antrobusi  ch.  d'aff 

Sir  Stratford  Canning 

Henry  Unwin  Addlngton,  ch  d'aff. 
Charles  Richard  Vaughan 


Charles  Bankhead,  ch.  d'aff 

Henry  Stephen  Fox 

Richard  Pakenham 

John  F.  T.  Crampton,  ch.  d'aff . . 


Yr. 

SOVEREIGNS. 

Representatives. 

Yr. 

1791 

Victoria 

Sir  Henry  Lyttori  Bulwer 

1849 

1795 

•■•       

John  F.  T.  Crampton,  ch.  d'aff . .  . 

1851 

1V96 

**       •. . . . 

"    envoy  and  min. 

18.52 

IHOO 

••       

Philip  Griffith,  ch.  d'aff 

18.53 

1803 

•'       

John  Savile  Lumley,  eh.  d'aff 

18,55 

1806 

■  ■*  ■  ■ 

Lord  Napier 

1857 

mm 

Lord  Lyons 

1859 

1810 

Joseph  Hume  Burnley,  ch.  d'aff.  . . 

1864 

1811 

Sir  Fredeiick  W.  A.  Bruce 

1865 

1815 

••       

Francis  Clark  Ford,  ch.  d'aff ■ 

1867 

IKIC, 

,^       

Sir  Edward  Thornton 

1868 

18l<) 

Lionel  S-  Sackville  West 

1881 

IS20 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefotet 

1889 

1823 

*■• 

amb 

189.3 

1825 

Edward  VII. . 

1893 

1825 

Hon.  Sir  Michael  H.  Herbert,  amb. 

1902 

1835 

"       

.Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand,  amb . 

1903 

1H3G 

*'       

James  Bryce,  ambassador 

1907 

1814 

George  V . . .  . 

'*                '■ 

1910 

1847 

"        

Sir  Cecil  A.  Spring-Rice,  amb. .  .  . 

1912 

Monroe  was  appointed  alone  in  1803,  and  then  jointly  with  Pinkney  in  1806.     t  Later  Lord  Pauncefote. 


EUROPEAN    bus; 

January  1,  New  Year's  Day — Scotland,  France, 
Dermany. 

Good  Friday  (movable  date) — England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,   Germany. 

Easter  Monday  (movable  date) — England,  Ireland, 
France,   Germany. 
Ascension  Day  (movable  date) — France,  Germany. 

Whit  Monday  (movable  date) — England,  Ireland, 
France,   Germany. 
1   May,  First  Monday — Scotland. 

May  24,  Victoria's  Birthday — Great  Britain. 


NESS    HOLIDAYS. 

July    14,    National   Holiday — France. 

August,  First  Monday — England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land. 

November   1,   All   Saints'    Day — France. 

November,   Day  of  Atonement-r-Germany. 

December  25,  Christmas  Day — England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,    France,   Germany. 

December  26,  Boxing  Day — England,  Ireland. 
If   on   Sunday,    then    Monday   is  a   holiday. 

The  London  Stock  Exchange  is  also  closed  on  the 
first   day    of   January,    May   and    November. 


ANCIENT    ARABIC    ORDER    OF    THE    NOBLES    OF    THE    MYSTIC    SHRINE. 

Imperial  Potentate— Ch.aT\es  E.  Ovenshire,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Imperial  Deputy  Potentate — Elias  J; 
Jacoby,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Imperial  Chief  Rahhan — W.  Freeland  Kendrlck,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Imperia' 
Assistant  Rabban — Ellis  L.  Garretson,  Tacoma,  Wash.  JmperiM  High  Priest  and  Prophet — Ernest  A.  Cutts> 
Savannah,  Ga.  Iviperial  Treasurer — William  S.  Brown,  523  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Imperial 
Recorder — Benjamin  W.  Rowell,  206  Masonic  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.  Imperial  Oriental  Guide — James 
S.  McCandless,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands.  Imperial  First  Ceremonial  Master — John  T.  Jones,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.  Iinperial  Second  Ceremonial  Master — Conrad  V.  Dykeman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Imperial 
Marshal — James  E.  Chandler,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Imperial  Captain  of  the  Guard — James  C.  Burger,  Den- 
ver, Colo.     Imperial  Outer  Guard — David   W.  Crosland,   Montgomery,  Ala. 


COURT     OF     HONOR. 


Founded  1895.  One  grand  court;  1,240  district  courts.  Benefit  members  (men  and  women),  January 
1,  1917,  74,810;  social  members,  January  1,  1917,  2,683;  total  membership,  77,493;  Insurance  in  force  Janu- 
ary 1,  1917,  887,885,500.00;  total  benefits  paid  to  July  31,  1917,  512,567,822.97;  balance  to  protect  cer- 
tificate  holders,    July   31,    1917,    82,919,048.59. 

Supreme  Chancellor — A.  L.  Hereford,  Springfield,  111.  Supreme  Vice-chancellor — (Jharles  F.  Wads- 
worth,  Dcjjvcr,  Colo.  Supreme  Recorder — W.  E.  Robinson,  Springfield,  111.  Supreme  Treasurer — L.  M. 
Dixon,  Springfield,  111.  Supreme  Medical  Director — Dr.  G.  M.  French,  Springfield,  111.  Supreme  Chaplain 
— Rev.  J.  H.  H.atiickl,  Columbus,  O.  Supreme  Conductor — Mae  F.  Larkin,  Clarksdale,  111.  Supreme  Guard 
— Mary  E.  Longan,  St.  Lou's,  Mo.     Supreme  Sentinel — Senna  Edglnton,  Kansas  City,  JMo. 


im 


American  hibrary  Association. 


SOVEREIGNS    OF    EUROPE. 

List  szibject  to  change  owing  to  the  war  because  of  losses  and  conquests  incidental,  thereto. 


ARRANGED    ACCORDING    TO    THE    DATES    OF    THEIR 
ACCESSION. 


Sovereigns. 


John  II.,  Prince  of  Liechtenstein 

Nicholas,  King  of  Montenegro 

Henry  XIV.,  Prince  of  Reuss  (younger 

line) 

Alfonso  XIII.,  King  of  Spain 

Ferdinand,  Czar  of  Bulgaria 

William  II.,  German  Emperor. 

Albert,  Prince  of  Monaco 

Gunther,  Pr.  of  S^hwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  Netlierlands 

William  II.,  King  of  Wurttemberg 

Ernest  Louis,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. . . . 

Fredericlc,  Prince  of  Waldeck 

Frederick  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklen- 

burg-Schwerin 

Fred'c  Augustus,  Grand  Duke,  Oldenburg 
Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Italy. .  . 
Charles  Edward,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotha 

William  Ernest,  G'd  Duke  Saxe-Weimar 
Henry  XXIV.,  Pr.  of  Reuss  (elder  line). 

Peter,  King  of  Serbia 

Frederick  II.,  Duke  of  Anhalt 

Friedrich  AugTlst  III.,  King  of  Saxony.. 

Leopold  IV.,  Prince  of  Lippe 

Haakon  VII.,  King  of  Norway 

Frederick  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. . . 

Gustav  v..  King  of  Sweden 

Ernest  II.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg. . . . 

Mohammed  V.,  Sultan  of  Turkey 

Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians 

George  V.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  . 

Christian  X.,  King  of  Denmark 

Marie.  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxemburg. . . 

Louis  III.,  King  of  Bavaria 

Bernhard  II.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen.. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Roumania 

Adolplius  Frederick  II.,  Grand  Duke  of 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe... 

Charles  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria 

Alexander,  King  of  Greece 


Acces- 
sion. 


1858 
I860 

1867 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1892 
189.3 

1897 
1900 
1900 

1900. 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1907 
1907 
1908 
J  909 
1909 
1910 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1914 

1914 
1916 
1916 
1917 


Age  at 
Acces- 
sion. 


19 
20 

36 

27 
30 
42 
39 
10 
44 
24 
29 

16 
48 
31 

17 
25 
23 
69 
48 
39 
34 
33 
50 
49 
37 
64 
35 
45 
42 
18 
68 
63 
49 

32 
32 

29 
24 


ARRANGED    ACCORDING    TO    THEIR    RESPECTIVE 
AGES. 


Sovereigns. 


Henry  XIV.,  Pr.  of  Reuss  (y'nger  line).. 

John  II.,  Prince  of  Liechtenstein 

Nicholas,  King  of  Montenegro 

Peter,  King  of  Serbia 

Mohammed  V.,  Sultan  of  Turlcey 

Louis  III.,  King  of  Bavaria 

William  II.,  King  of  Wurttemberg 

Adolphus  Frederick  II.,  Grand  Dulce  of 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

Albert,  Prince  of  Monaco 

Bernhard  II.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen. 
Fr'c  Augustus.  Grand  Duke,  Oldenburg. 
Gunther,  Pr.  of  Schwarzb'g-Rudolstadt. 

Frederick  II.,  Duke  of  Anhalt 

I^Yederick  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. . . 

Gustaf  v.,  King  of  Sweden 

William  II.,  German  Emperor 

Ferdinand,  Czar  of  Bulgaria 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Waldeck 

Friedrich  August  III.,  King  of  Saxony.. 
George  V.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  etc .  . 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Roumania 

Ernest  Louis,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. . . . 
Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Italy. . . 

Christian  X.,  King  of  Denmark 

Leopold  IV.,  Prince  of  Lippe 

Ernest  II.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg. . . . 

Haakon  VII.,  King  of  Norway 

Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians 

William  Ernest,  G'd  I>'k  Saxe-Weimar 
Henry  XXIV.,  Pr.  of  Reuss  (eld.  line)... 

Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  Netherlands 

Frederick  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklen- 

burg-Schwerin . . .  ^ 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe... 
Charles  Edward,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotha 

Alfonso  XIII.,  King  of  Spain 

Charles  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria 

Alexander,  King  of  Greece 

Marie,  Grand  Ducliess  of  Luxemburg.. . 


Year  ol 
Birth. 


1832 
1840 
1841 
1844 
1844 
1845 
1848 

1882 
1848 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1861 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1875 
1876 
1878 
1880 

1882 
1884 

1884 
1886 
1887 
1893 
1894 


COST  OF  THE  BRITISH   ROYAL  FAMILY.* 

The  annuities  paid  by  the  Britisli  people  to  tlie  royal  family  for  its  support  are  as  follows:  The  King  and 
Queen,  !52,350,000;  Queen  Alexandra,  8350,000;  Princess  Christian,  830,000;  Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of 
Argyll),  830,000;  Duke  of  Connaught,  8125,000;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  .530,000;  Princess  Beatrice,  830,000; 
Duchess  of  Albiiny,  530,000;  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  515,000  (suspended);  Trustees  for  King 
Edward  VII's  daughters,  890,000;  total.  82,790,000.  Tlie  King  also  receives  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  ol 
Lancaster.  During  recent  years  these  have  amounted  to  about  .S300.000  per  annum.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
has  an  income  also  from  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  amounting  to  about  .S2 10,500  per  annum. 
When  the  royal  Children  marry  dowries  are  usually  provided  for  them.  The  last  of  the  children  of  the  late 
Queen  Victoria  to  marry.  Princess  Beatrice,  received  8150,000  as  dowry  from  the  British  people  by  Parlia- 
mentary grant.  

CIVIL    LISTS    OF    EUROPEAN    SOVEREICFtiS.^ 


Austria-Hungary  Emperor  of,  84,567,000. 

Bavaria,  King  of,  81,296,303. 

Bulgaria,  King  of,  8416,000. 

Denmark,  King  of,  8270,552. 

German  Emperor,  83,737,186;   also  a  vast  amount  of 

private  property,  c.istles,  forests  and  estates,  out  of 

which  the  court  and  royal  family  are  paid. 
Greece,  King  of,  8389,600. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — See,  separate  statement 

above. 
Italy,  King  of,  82.922,000. 
Netherlands,  Queen  of,  8240,000;  also  a  large  revenue 

from  domains  and  820,000  for  maintenance  of  the 

royal  palaces. 
Montenegro,  King  of,  872,000  plus  contributions  from 

Russia  each  year  toward  the  military,  educational 

and  hospital  expenditures  of  Montenegro. 
Norway,  King  of,  8187,719. 


Roumania,  King  of,  8230,838  and  revenues  of  crown 

lands. 
Russia,  the  late  Czar  of,  had  private  estates  of  more 

than  1,000,000  square  miles  of  cultivated  land  aad 

forests,  besides  gold  and  other  mines  in  Siberia. 
Saxony,  King  of,  8898,056. 
Serbia,  King  of,  8240,000. 
Spain,  King  of,  81,363,600,  exclusive  of  allowances  to 

the  royal  family. 
Sweden,  King  of,  8381,077. 
Turkey — The  Sultan's  income  Is  derived  from  the 

revenue  of  Crown  domains,  about  85,000,000. 
Wurttemberg,  King  of,  8513,916. 

*  As  approximated  prior  to  war.  In  the  cases  of 
the  British  and  other  royal  families  in  belligerent 
countries,  the  State  allowances  have  been  severely 
skimped  during  the  war. 


AMERICAN    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

President — Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  State  Library,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Vice-President — Judson  T.  Jen- 
nings, Seattle  Public  Library.  Treasurer — Carl  H.  Roden,  Chicago  Public  Library.  Secretary — George 
B.  Utiey.    Executive  offices  of  the  association,  78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 
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THE    BRITISH    ROYAL    FAMILY. 

(Revised  to  November  15,  1917.) 

GEOncE  V.  was  born  June  3,  1865,  and  succeeded  lus  father,  Edward  VII.,  May  6,  1910.  He  married 
ttie  Princes.s  Victoria  Mary  of  Teclt  (born  May  26,  1867),  July  6,  1893.  Their  children,  with  dates  of  bitth, 
are:  Edward  Albert,  Prince  of  Wales,  1894;  Albert  Frederick,  1895;  Victoria  Alexandra  Mary.  *»7; 
Henry  William,  1900;  George  Edward,  1902;  John  Charles,  1905.  ^ 


DESCENDANTS    OF 

THE 

LATE   KING   EDWARD    VII. 

NAAfB. 

Born. 

Died. 
1892 

'i87i 

Married. 

Date. 

1.  Albert  Victou,  Duke  of  Clarence..  . . 

2.  King  George  V.  (See  above) 

1864 
1865 
1867 
1891 
19H 
1893 
1868 
1869 
1903 
1871 

Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teclt 

Dulce  of  Fife  (born  1849;  died  1912) 

Prince  Arthur  of  Conuaught  (born  1883) .  . 

King  Haakon  VII.  of  Norwav 

1893 
1889 
1913 

3.  J^ouisE  Victoria,  Princess  Royal 

Alexandra  Victoi'ia,  Duchess  of  Fife. 
Alastair  Arthur,  Eabl  of  Macduff.  . . 
Maud  Alexandra 

i.  Victoria  Alexandra 

5.  Maud,  Queen  of  Norway 

189G 

Olav 

/ 

8.  Alexander * 

DESCENDANTS   OF   THE    LATE   QUEEN    VICTORIA.* 


1.  Victoria,  Princess  Royal 

William  (succ.  as  German  Emperor, 
June,  1888).  (.Issue,  6  sons,  1 
daughter) 

Charlotte.     (Issue,  1  daughter) 

Henry.     (Issue,  2  sons) 

Sigismund 

Victoria 

Waldemar 

Sophia  Dorothea.  (Issue,  3  sons,  3  dau.) 

Margarete.     (Issue,  6  sons) 

2.  King  Edward  VH.  (See  above) 

3.  Alice  Maud  Mary,  Grand  Duchess  of 

Hesse 

Victoria  Alberta.  (Issue,  2  sons,  2  dau.) 

Elizabeth 

l^ene  Marie.     (Issue,  2  sons) 

Ernest  Louis,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 

(Issue,  2  sons) 

Frederick  William 

AlLx.     (Issue,  1  son,  4  daughters) 

Mary  Victoria 

i.  Alfred,  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobubg-Gotha, 

Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Alfred  Alexander 

Marie  Alexandra  Victoria.      (Issue,  3 

sons.  3  daughters) 

Victoria  Melita.     (Issue,  2  daughters) 
Alexandra   Louise.      (Issue,    1    son,   3 

daughters) 

Beatrice.     (Issue,  3  sons) 

Helena,  Princess  Christian 

Christian  Victor 

Albert  John 

Victoria  Louise 

Louise  Augusta 

Harold 

Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll 

7.  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught 

Margaret.   (Issue,  4  sons,  1  daughter) . . 

Arthur  Patrick.     (Issue,  1  son) 

.Victoria  Patricia 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany 

Alice  Mary.  (Issue,  1  son,  1  daughter) . 
Charles    Edward,    Duke    of    Saxe-Co- 

burg-Gotha.   (Issue,  2  sons,  2  dau.) . . 
Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  Feodorb.  .  . . 

Alexander  Albert 

Victoria  Ena.     (Issue,  4  sons,  2  dau.) . . 

Leopold  Arthur  Louis 

Maurice  Victor  Donald 


.?). 


■8. 


,S. 


9. 


1840 


1859 
1860 
•1862 
1864 
1866 
1868 
1870 
1872 
1841 

1843 
1863 
1864 
1866 

1868 
1870 
1872 
1874 

1844 
1874 

1875 
1876 

1878 
1884 
1846 
1867 
1869 
1870 
1872 
1876 
1848 
1850 
1882 
1883 
1886 
1853 
1883 

1884 
1857 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1891 


1901  Frederic,  German  Emperor  (died  1888) . . . 


1866 
i879 


1910 
1878 


Prince  Adolphus  of  Schaumburg-Lippe. . . . 

Constantino  deposed  King  of  Greece 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse 

Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark 

Louis    IV.,    Grand    Duke    of    Hesse    (died 

March  13,  1892) 

Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg 

Grand  Duke  Serglus  of  Russia  (ass'd.l905) . 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 


1873 


1878 

1900 
1899 


1900 


1876 


1884 


1914 


Princess  Augusta  of  Sclileswig-Holstein 

Prince  of  Saxe-Mciningen 

Princess  Irene  of  Hesse 


Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. . . 
Emperor  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia 


Grand  Duchess  Marie,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  Emperor  of  Russia 


Ferdinand,  King  of  Roumania 

Grand  Duke  Cyril  of  Russia  (2d  marriage) . . 
Reigning     Prince     of     Hoheolohe-Langen- 

berg 

Infante  Alfonso  of  Orleans 

Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holsteln . .  . . 


Prince  Arlbert  of  Anhalt-Dessau. 


Duke  of  Argyll  (died  1914) . 
Princess  Louise  of  Prussia .  . 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden .  .  . 
Duchess  of  Fife 


Princess  Helena  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont 

Prince  Alexander  of  Teck 

Princess    Victoria    of    Schleawig-Holstein- 

Gliicksburg 

Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  (died  1896) . . . 

King  Alfonso  XIII.  of  Spain 


1858 


1881 
1878 
1888 

1890 

1889 
1893 
1863 

1862 
1884 
1884 
1888 

1894 

1894 


1874 


1893 
1905 

1896 
1909 
1866 


1891 

1871 
1879 
1905 
1913 

1882 
1904 

1905 
1885 

1906 


*  Children  in  small  caps. 


INTERNATIONAL    ORDER    OF    THE     KING'S     DAUGHTERS    AND    SONS. 

The  objects  of  the  order  are  "the  development  of  spiritual  life  and  the  stimulation  of  Christian  activi- 
ties." It  has  a  paid  membership  in  all  countries  of  58,000.  The  order  has  established  and  is  supporting 
several  hundred  institutions  of  different  kinds  in  different  localities. 

Hanoi wy  President — Miss  Kate  Bond.  President — Mrs.  A.  H.  Evans,  336  :West  Eighty-sixth  Street. 
New  York.  First  Vice-President — Mi.ss  Annie  M.  Brown.  446  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto,  Can.  Second  Vice- 
President — Miss  Jennie  C.  Benedict,  554  South  Fourth  Avenue,  LouisvUle,  Ky.  Third  Vice-President— 
Miss  Susan  R.  Brokenshlre,  99  Church  Street.  Waltham,  Ma.ss.  Geneial  Secretarv — Miss  Clara  Morehouse. 
Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Robert  J.  Reed,  100  Twelfth  Street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Treasurer — Mrs.  K. 
M.  Farnsworth.  Edito? — Mrs.  R.  L.  McLaurin,  Viclisburg,  Miss.  Headquarters,  280  Madison  Avenue, 
.New  York  City. 
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THE    BRITISH    PARLIAMENT.-(See  footnote.) 

THE  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  British  Empire  is,  by  its  Constitution,  vested  in  Parliament. 
'I'his  body  consists  of  two  houses,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons. 

THE    HOUSE    OF   LORDS. 

<.  The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  the  whole  Peerage  of  England  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
or  certain  representative  Peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  many  members  of  these  latter  have  also  English 
titles  which  give  them  seats  in  the  House.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  sits  as  Earl  of  Doncaster,  and  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  as  Viscount  Leinstcr.  The  House  at  present  consists  of  3  Princes  of  the  Blood,  2  Archbishops 
21  Dukes,  26  Marquises,  121  Earls,  46  Viscounts,  24  Bishops,  356  Barons,  16  Scottish  Representative 
Peers  elected  for  each  Parliament,  and  27  Irish  Representative  Peers  elected  for  life. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


A   TABLE   OF   BRITISH    DUKES. 


Q 


1868 
1881 

1701 
1703 
1682 
1694 
1673 


1874 
1337 
1799 
1694 
1889 
1675 
1643 

1694 
1766 
1719 
1702 
1707 
1756 

1438 
1766 
1716 
1675 


1707 
1703 
1684 
1547 
1833 
1814 
1874 


Title. 


Abercorn* .  ; 

Albanyt 

Argyllt 

Atholli 

Beaufort 

Bedford 

Buccleuch  &  (1684) 
Queensberryt . .    . 

Connaughtt 

Cornwallt 

Cumberlandt 

Devonshire 

Fife 

Grafton 

Hamiltont    and 

Brandon 

Leeds 

Leinster* . .  . 

Manchester 

Marlborough 

MontroseJ 

Newcastle 

Norfolk ;. . 

Northumberland . . . 

Portland 

Richmond  &  (1876) 
Gordon  &  (1675) 
Lennoxt 

Roxburghet 

Rutland 

St.  Albans 

Somerset 

Sutherland 

Wellington 

Westminster 


Name. 


James  Hamilton,  3d  Duke 

H.  R.  H.  Leopold,  2d  Duke  (J.) . 


Niall  Dlarmaid  Campbell.  10th  Duke 

John  J.  H.  H.  Stewart-Murray,  7th  Dulte. 

H.  A.  W.  Fitzroy  Somerset,  9th  Duke 

Herbrand  Arthur  Russell,  11th  Duke 


John    Charles    Montagu-Douglas-Scott,    7th 

Duke  (a) 

H.  R.  H.  Arthur  William  Patrick,  1st  Duke.. 

H.  R.  H.  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales 

H.  R.  H.  Ernest  Augustus,  3d  Duke  (6) 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  9th  Duke 

H.  H.  Princess  Alexandra,  Duchess  of  (c) . .  .  . 
Aug.  Charles  Lennox  Fitzroy,  7th  Duke  (d)  .  . . 

Alfred  D.  Dou-'las-Hamilton,  I3th  Duke.  .  . . 

George  Godolphin  Osborne,  10th  Duke 

Maurice  Fitzgerald,  6th  Duke 

William  Augustus  Drogo  Montagu  (e) 

Chas.  R.  J.  Spencer-Cliurchill,  9th  Duke  (/).. 

Douglas  B.  M.  R.  Graham,  5th  Duke 

Henry  P.  A.  Pelham-Clinton,  7th  Duke 


Bernard  Marmaduke  Fitzalan  Howard . . 

Henry  George  Percy,  7th  Duke 

W.  J.  A.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  6th  Duke. 


Charles  H.  Gordon-Lennox,  7th  Duke  (ft)..  . . 

Henry  John  Innes-Ker,  8th  Duke  (w) 

Henry  John  Brinsley  Manners,  8th  Duke .... 
Charles  V.  de  Vere  Beauclerk,  llth  Duke  (<).. 

Algernon  St.  Maur,  15th  Duke 

George  Sutheriand-Leveson-Gower,  5th  Duke 

Arthur  Charles  Wellesley,  4th  Duke  U) 

Hugh  Richard  Arthur  Grosvenor,  2d  Duke. . . 


1869 
1884 

1872 
1840 

1847 
1858 


1831 
1850 
1894 
1845 
1868 
1891 
1821 

1862 
1862 
1887 
1877 
1871 
1852 
1864 


1846 
1857 


1845 
1876 
1852 
1870 
1846 
1888 
1849 
1879 


1913 
1884 

1914 
1864 
1899 
1893 


1884 

igio 

1878 
1908 
1912 
1882 

1895 
1895 
1893 
1892 
1892 
1874 
1879 


1899 
1879 


1903 
1892 
1906 
1898 
1894 
1913 
1900 

1899; 


Heir  to  Title. 


Marq.  of  Hamilton,  s. 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Johann 

of  Saxe-Coburg,  s. 
Doug.  W.  Campbell,  c. 
Marq.  Tullibardine,  s. 
Marq.  of  Worcester  s. 
Marq.  of  Tavistock,  s. 


Earl  of  Dalkeith,  a. 
Prince  Arthur,  s. 


Earl  of  Armagh,  s. 
Marq.  of  Hartington,  s. 
Prince  Alastalr  Arthiu". 
Earl  of  Euston,  s. 

Marq.  of  Douglas,  s. 
Marq.  of  Carmarthen,  s 
Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  b. 
Viscount  MandevlUe,  s. 
Marq.  of  Blandford,  s. 
Marq.  of  Graham,  s. 
Lord    Francis    Pelham- 

Cltnton-Hope,  b. 
Lord  Edmond  Talbot,  u. 
Earl  Percy,  s. 
Marq.  of  Titchfleld,  s. 


Earl  of  March,  s. 
Marq.  of  Bowmont,  S. 
Marq.  of  Granby,  s. 
Ld.  Osborne  Beauclerk.b. 
Lord  Ernest  St.  Maur.  b. 
Lord  A.  S.-L.-Gower,  b. 
Marquis  Douro,  s. 
Lord  A.  Grosvenor,  u. 


6,  son;  b,  brother;  c,  cousin;  u,  uncle 

*  Irish  Dukes,  t  Royal  Dukes,  t  Scottish  Dukes,  (a)  Eighth  Duke  of  Queensberry,  descendant  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  son  of  King  Charles  II.  (6)  Son  of  King  George  V.,  of  Hanover,  (c)  Daughter 
of  the  Princess  Louise,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Edward,  (d)  Descendant  of  Henry  Fitzroy,  first  Duke, 
eon  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Barbara  Villiers.  (e)  His  mother  was  Miss  Yznaga,  of  New  York.  His  wife 
(whom  he  married  November  14,  1900),  was  Miss  Helena  Zimmerman,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (/)  His  wife 
was  Miss  Consuelo  Vanderbilt,  daughter  of  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  (g)  Premier  Duke. 
(.h)  Descendant  of  Charles  Lennox,  first  Duke,  son  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Louise-Renee  de  Querouailles. 
(i)  Descendant  of  Charles  Beauclerk,  first  Duke,  son  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Nell  Gwvnne.  (j)  Grandson 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  victor  of  Waterloo,  (l)  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-GotLa..  (m)  His  wife 
(1903)  was  Miss  Goelet,  of  New  York. 


THE   HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  670  members — i65  for  England,  30  for  Wales,  72  for  Scotland, 
and  103  for  Ireland.     Salary  £400. 

The  division  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the  general  election  in  December,  1910,  waa 
as  follows:  Liberals,  272;  Nationalists,  76;  Independent  Nationalists,  8,  and  42  Labor  members;  Uniooista. 
272:  the  Ministerial  majority  being  126;  the  majority  on  November  1,  1914,  was  96. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  the  Right  Hop.  James  William  Lowther,  M.  P.  for  PenritU. 


Note — The  last  general  election  In  Great  Britain  was  held  in  December,  1910,  and  the  next  would. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  have  taken  place  not  later  than  December,  1915,  Parliament  being  elected  for  a 
maximum  period  of  five  years,  but  it  was  announced  that  the  regular  general  election  would  be  postponed 
indefinitely. 
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THE    BRITISH    COVERNMENT.§ 

(Revised  to  December  1,  1917.) 
THE    CABINET. 


IN   THE    WAR    COUNCIT/. 

Prime  Minister — David*  Lloyd  George  (Lib.).* 
Lord  President  of  the  Council — Earl  Curzon  (U.). 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheiuer — Andrew  Bonar  Law 

a/.).* 

Without  Portfolio — George  N.  Barnes  (Lab.). 
Without  Portfolio — Lord  MUner  (U.). 
Without  Portfolio — Sir  Edward  Carson  (U.). 

NOT   IN    THE    COUNCIL. 

Lord  High  Chancellor — Sir  Robert  Bannatyne  Fln- 
lay  (U.). 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home    Department — Sir 
George  Cave  (U.).  \ 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfTairs — Arthur  J. 
Balfour  (U.).* 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies — Walter  Hume 
Long  (U.).* 

Secretary  of  Stale  for   War — The  Earl  of  Derby 
(U.).* 

Secretary  of  State  for  India — Herbert  L.  Samuels. 

President  of  the  Local  Government  Board — Baron 
Rhoudda  (David  A.  Thomas)  (Lib.). 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — Sir  Albert  Stanley. 

Minister  of  Labor 

First   Lord  of  the   Admiralty — Sir  Eric  Geddes. 
*  Members  of  the  former  Asquith  Government,     i 
ncunced  that  the  regular  general  election,  sclieduled 


Minister  of  Munitions — Winston  Churchill  (Lib.). 

Minister  of  Blockade — Lord  Robert  Cecil  (U.).* 

Food  Comptroller — Lord  Rhondda  (Lib.). 

Shipping  Comptroller — Sir  Joseph  Paton  Maclay. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture — Rowland  E. 
Prothero  (U.). 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education — Herbert  A.  L.- 
Fisher. 

First  Commissioner  of  Worls — Sir  Alfred  M.  Mond 
(Lib.). 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster — -Sir  Frederick 
Cawley  (Lib.). 

Postmaster-General — Albert  Holden  Illingworth 
(Lib.). 

Minister  of  Pensions — John  Hodge. 

Attorney-General — Sir  Frederick  E.  Smith  (U.).* 

Solicitor-General — -Gordon  Hewart,  K.  C.  (Lib.). 

Secretary  for  Scotland — Robert  Munro  (Lib.).* 

Lord  Advocate — James  A.  Clyde,  K.  C.  (U.). 

Solicitor-General  for  Scotland — Thomas  B.  Morison, 
K.  C.   (Lib.).* 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — Lord  Wimborne  (Lib.).* 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — -Henry  E.  Duke  (U.):* 

Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland — Sir  Ignatius  J.  O'Brien, 
K.  C.  (Lib.).* 

At  the  time  the  Almanac  went  to  press  it  waa  an- 
for  December,  1915,  would  again  be  postponed. 


COURTS    OF    LAW. 


HOUSE  OF  LouDS — Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Finlay,  and  such  peers  of  Parliament  as  are  holding  or  have 
held  high  judicial  office. 

Lords  op  Appeal  in  Ordinary — Lords  Shaw,  Moulton,  Parker,  Dunedin,  and  Sumner. 

Court  of  Appeal — Ex-Offlcio  judges.  The  Lord  High  Chanaellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  President  of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division.  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  Lord  Cozens-Hardy .  Lords  Justices,  Sir  C.  Swinfen  Eady,  Sir  William  Picliford,  Sir 
John  Eldon  Bankes,  Sir  Thomas  Rolls  Warrington,  Sir  Thomas  E.  Scrutton. 

High  Court  of  VIusticb,  Chancery  Division — President,  The  Lord  High  Chancellor.  Justices,  Sir 
Ralph  Neville,  Sir  Harry  Trelawuy  Eve,  Sir  C.  H.  Sargant,  Sir  J.  M.  Astbury,  Sir  Robert  Younger 
ant;  Sir  Arthur  Frederic  Peterson. 

High  Court  of  JUSTICE,  King's  Bench  Division — Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Viscount  Reading  (Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs).  Justices,  Sir  Cliarles  John  DarUng,  Sir  Reginald  More  Bray,  Sir  Alfred  T.  Lawrence, 
Lord  Coleridge,  Sir  Horace  Avory,  Sir  ThomAs  G.  Horridge,  Sir  Charles  Montagu  Lush,  Sir  Sidney 
A.  T.  Rowlatt,  Sir  C.  M.  Bailhache,  Sir  J.  R.  Atkiu,  Sir  Montagu  Shearman,  Sir  John  Sankey,  Sir 
Henry  A.  McCardie.  „  .  „  „  '  „.    „  . 

High  Court  of  Justice,  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division — President,  Sir  Samuel  Thomas 
Evans.     Justice.  Sir  Henry  Bargrave  Deane.  . 

Court  of  Criminal  Appeal — All  the  Judges  of  King's  B^nch  Division.  » 

Court  of  arches — Judge.  Sir  Lewis  Tonna  Dibdin. 

Bankruptcy  Court — Judge,  Sir  Thomas  G.  Horridge.  Registrars,  John  E.  Llnklater,  Herbert  J.  Hope, 
Henry  J.  Hood,  E.  W.  Dinanson. 

THE   ESTABLISHED    CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND. 

ENGLISH    archbishops. 


190.3*.  Canterbury,  Randall  T.  Davidson,  6.  1848. 


App. 

1908.   York,  Co.smo  Gordon  Lang,  6.  1864. 


ENGLISH    BISHOPS. 


App. 
1901. 
1901. 
1911. 
1899. 
1894. 
1911. 
1897. 
1904. 
1914. 

1889. 
1907. 
1905. 
1916. 
1905. 
1895. 
1913. 
1910. 
1900. 
1905. 


London,  Arthur  Foley  W.  Ingram,  6.  1858. 

Durham,  Handley  Carr  Glyn  Moule,  6.T841. 

Winchester,  Edward  Stuart  Talbot,  b.  1844. 

Bangor,  W.  H.  Williams,  6.  1845. 

Bath  and  Wells,  G.  W.  Kennion.  6.  1845 

Birmingham,  H.  Russell  Wakefield,  b.  1854. 

Bristol.  George  Nickson,  b.  1864. 

Carlisle,  J.  W.  Diggle,  b.  1847. 

Chelmsford,  John  Edwin  Watts-Ditchfield,  o. 

1866.  „• 

Chester,  Francis  John  Jayne,  b.  1845. 
Chichester.  C.  J.  Ridge  way,  b.  1842. 
Ely.  Frederick  Henry  Chase,  6.  1853. 
Exeter,  va,ca,nt.  ^   ,„^„ 

Gloucester,  E.  C.  Sumner  Gibson,  b.  1848. 
Hereford,  John  Percival,  b.  1834. 
Lichfield,  John  A.  Kempthorne,  6.  1864. 
Lincoln.  Edward  Lee  Hicks,  b.  1843. 
Liverpool.  Francis  James  Chavasae,  6.  1846. 
Llandaff,  Joshua  P.  Hughes,  b.  1847. 


App. 

1903.  Manchester,  Edmund  A.  Knox,  6.  1847. 

1907.  Newcastle,  Herbert  Louis  Wild,  b.  1864. 

1910.  Norwich.  Bertram  Pollock,  b.  1863. 

1911.  Oxford.  Cliarles  Gore,  b.  1853. 

1916.  Peterborough,  Frank  Theodore  Woods,  6.  1871. 
1911.  Ripon,  Thos.  Wortley  Drury,  6.  1848.     ' 
1905.  Rochester.  John  R.  Harmer,  b.  18,57. 

1903.  St.  Albans,  Edgar  Jacob,  h.  1844. 

1889.  St.  Asaph.  Alfred  George  Edwards,  b.  1848. 

1897.  St.  Daxtid's.  John  Owen,  b.  1854. 

1914.  St.  Edmundsbury  and  Ipsivich,  Henry  Bernard 

Hodgson,  b.  1854. 
1911.  Salisbury,  F.  E.  Rldgeway,  6.  1848. 
1914.  Sheffield,  Leonard  Hedley  Burrows,  6.  1857. 
1911.  Sodor  and  Man.  J.  D.  Thompson,  b.  1856. 

1911.  Southwark,  Hubert  M.  Surge,  6.  1862. 

1904.  Southwell,  Edwyn  Hoskyns,  b.  1856. 

1912.  TruTo.  W.  O.  Burrows,  6.  1858. 

1897.   Wakefield,  George  Rodney-Eden,  b.  1853. 
1904.   Worcester,  H.  W.  Yeatman-Biggs,  b.  1845. 


GOVERNMENT    OF    INDIA. 


.1.: 


Viceroy  and  Governor-General Baron  Chelmsford,  l  Governor  of  Bombay Lord  Wllllngdon. 

Governor  of  Madras Lord  Pentland.  I  Governor  of  Bengal Lord  Carmichael. 
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THE    BRITISH    SS^PIRE. 


Countries. 


England  1 

Wales .  .  / • 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Glbnaltar 

Malta  and  Gozo 

Emjiire  of  India 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

Wijjhaiwei 

Straits  Settlements • 

Feder.ated  Malay  States 

Other  Malay  States 

Hon'?kong 

North  Jjorneo 

Sarawak 

Brunei 

Cape  Province I  Now  form 

Natal L  the  Union 

Transvaal (    of  South 

Orange  Free  State.  .....  J      Africa. 

St.  Helena 

AscGiisiOTi • 

■Sierra  Leone  and  Protectorate 

Gold  Coast 

Mauritius .- .  .  . 

Nigeria  (Northern  &  Southern) 

Rhodesia 

East  Africa  Protectorate 

Basutoland 

liechuanalaud 

Gambia 

Somallland 

Uganda 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 

Nyassaland 

Egypt 

>Sudan  (Anglo-Egyptian) 

Seychelles ; 

Ontario 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Manitoba . 

British  Columbia . 

Yukon  Territory , . 

Northwest  Territories 

Alberta . 

Saskatchewan . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

British  Guiana 

British  Honduras 

Jamaica . 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Barbados 

Bahamas 

Bermudas 

Leeward  Islands 

Windward  Islands 

Falkland  Islands 

South  Georgia 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Queensland 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Fiji 

Papua 

Pacific  Islands 


Area  in 
Square  Miles. 


58,340 

30,405 

32,586 

2 

118 

1,802,629 

25,332 

3,584 

285 

1,600 

27,506 

24,970 

391 

31,100 

42,000 

4,000 

277,000 

35,290 

110,400 

50,400 

47 

34 

31,000 

80,000 

720 

336,000 

438,575 

246,822 

11,716 

275,000 

4,500 

68,000 

109,119 

1,020 

40,000 

350,000 

985,000 

156 

407,262 

706,834 

28,000 

21,428 

252,000 

355,855 

207,100 

1,242,224 

255,300 

251,700 

2,184 

162,734 

89,480 

8,600 

4,200 

1,868 

166 

4,404 

20 

715 

527 

6,500 

1,000 

309,460 

87,884 

380,070 

670,500 

976,000 

26,215 

105,000 

7,435 

90,540 

12,500 


How  Acquired  by  England. 


Conquest 

Union 

Conquest 

Treaty  cession , . . 

Treaty  cession 

Conquest 

Anne.\ation 

Annexation 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  #;ssion 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession 

Formal  protectorate 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession 

Annexation 

Annexation 

Annexation 

Conquest . 

Occupation 

Cession  and  protectorate .... 

Treaty  cession 

Conquest  and  cession 

Treaty  cession 

Annexation 

Treaty  cession 

Anne.xation 

Annexation 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession 

Protectorate 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession 

Occupation  and  protectorate. 

Conquest 

Treaty  cession 

Conquest  and  cession 

Conquest  and  cession 

Treaty  cession 


1282 

1603 
1172 
1713 
1814 

1757-1S97 
1815 
1914 
1898 

1785-1909 

1874-1888 
1909 
1842 
1888 
1842 

1888,  1906 
1814 
1843 
1900 
1900 
1673 
1815 

1787, 1896 
1672 

1810,  1814 
1891 
1889 
1888 
1884 
1895 
1807 
1884 
1894 
1890 
1891 

1882, 1914 
1898 
1814 

1759-1763 

1759-1763 
1763 

Conquest  and  cession ■  1627-1713 

1813 
1670 
1670 
1670 
1670 
1670 
1763 
1583 

1803-1814 
1798 
1655 
1797 
1605 
1629 
1612 

1623-1659 

1763-1783 

-  1771 
1771 
1788 
1832 
1836 
1824 
1828 
1803 
1845 
1874 
1884 

1893-1906 


Settlement. 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Conquest ^  . 

Treaty  cession 

Conquest  and  cession 

Conquest 

Conquest 

Conquest 

Settlement >. 

Settlement 

.Settlement 

Settlement 

Cession 

Treaty  appslon 

Treaty  cession 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement  and  conquest .  .  . 
Cession  from  tlfe  natives.  .  , 

Annexation 

Treaty  cession 


Date. 


Population. 


ly  36,960,684 

4,747,167 

4,381,398 

19,000 

218,542 

315,156,390 

4,262,097 

291,000 

150,000 

778,000 

1,115,000 

970,000 

509,1()0 

204,000 

650,000 

30,000 

2,565,000 

1,200,000 

1,686,212 

529,000 

3,550 

196 

1,403,132 

1,503,386 

383,257 

17,500,000 

1,750,000 

4,040,000 

405,903 

126,000 

146,000 

310,000 

2,927,494 

200,000 

1,090,000 

11,500,000 

3,380.000 

23,800 

2,523,274 

2,003,000 

352,000 

492,500 

455,614 

502,000 

8,500 

18,481 

539,000 

676,000 

94,000 

251,726 

309,938 

41,543 

883,376 

357,553 

176,397 

55,639 

20,443 

128,000 

170,000 

3,223 

1,000 

1,869,084 

1,417,803 

439,222 

680,446 

318,016 

201,025 

1,159,720 

155,000 

370,000 

200,000 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BY  SUCCESSIVE  CENSUSES. 


1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

19,11. 

England. . 
Wales...  . 
Scotland . 
Ireland.. . 

15,002,443 

911,705 

2,620,184 

8,196,597 

16,921,888 
1,005,721 
2,888,742 
6,574,278 

18,954,444 
1,111,780 
3,062,294 
5,798,967 

21,495,131 
1,217,135 
3,360,018 
5,412,377 

24,613,926 
1,360,513 
3,735,573 
5,174,836 

27,499,984 
1,501,034 
4,033,103 
4,700,448 

1  32,527,843 

4,472,103 
4,458,775 

34,050,221 

^2, 030,271 

^,760,904 

4,390,219 

Totals. 

20,730,929 

27,390,029 

28,927,485 

31,484,661 

34,884,848 

37,888,439 

41,458.721 

45,231,615 

Foreign  Diplomats  Dismissed  from  United  States. 

POPULATION    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

Census  of  1911. 
ENGLAND. 
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Counties. 

PopnUtion. 

COUNTIKS. 

Population. 

CouNtias. 

PoDulatiou. 

Counties. 

Popiil.itloii, 

Bedford 

Berte 

197,660 
303.428 
193,951 
215,122 
895,410 
325,315 
265,780 
547,768 
701,981 
220,502 
1.377,176 

Kssex  

Gloucester 

Hants 

1,329,466 

672,581 

915,503 

113,088 

-     286,998 

48,105 

1,019,870 

4,825,739 
481,115 
557,543 

4,522,961 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk : 

Northampton  . 
Northumber- 
land  

1.144,758 
414,730 
488,630 
363,892 

697,014 
716,517 
198,499 
21,168 
266,054 
491,320 

Stafford 

SuUolk 

Surrey 

Sus.sex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

Wiltshire 

Worcester.  .... 
York 

1,359,718 
382,748 
919,977 

Cambridge  .... 

-Chester 

■Born  wall 

Hereford 

Hertford .~^ 

Huntingdon... 
Kent 

666,876 

1,024,196 

63,575 

Nottingham... 
Oxford 

279,391 

Derby .  

Lancaster 

Leicester 

Lincoln  

r.ondon  .. 

662,383 

Rutland 

Salop 

3,969,151 

Total 

Durham 

Somerset 

34,047,659 

SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen 

Argyll 

Ayr  

Banff 

Berwick... .... 

Bute 

Caithness 

Clackmannan. 
Dumbarton... 
Dumfries 


311,3501  iKdinburgh  .... 

70.901   Elgin     or 
268,332      Moray 

61,402l|Fife 

29,643|' Forfar 

18,186  I  Haddington  .. . 

32,008  [Inverne.s.s 

31,1211  Kincardine  .    . 
139,831l|Kinross 

72,824'|Klrkcudl)ng:lit 


507,662 

43,427 

267,794 
281,415 
43,253 
87,270| 
41,007 
7,528 
38,3631 


Lanark 

Linlithgow  .... 

Nairn 

Orkney 

Peebles 

Perth : 

Renfrew 

Ross  and  Cro- 
marty. ... 


1,447,113 

79,456! 

9,319 

25,896' 

16,258' 

124,339 

314,594 

77,353 


Roxburgh... 

Selkirk 

Slietland.   . 

Stirling 

Sutherland 
Wigtown..,. 

Total 


47,192 
24,600 
27,911 
161,003 
20,180 
31,990 


4,759,621 


WALES. 


Anglesey.... 

Brecon 

Cardiijan 

Carmartlieu. 


LlOINSTlSK. 

Carlovv 

Dublin 

Kildare 

Kilkenny.... 

King's 

Longford  .... 

Louth 

Meath 

Queen's 


35,368 
56,380 
80,768 
151,0771  iGlamorgan . 


I  Carnarvon. 
Denbigh.... 
Flint. 


141,776 

136,819 

69,737 

1,130,818 


Merioneth 

Montgomery. 
Pembroke ... . 


IRELAND. 


36,151 

476,909 
66,498 

74,821 

6^,4(f2 
«4,H20 
54,362 


Westmeath 

Wexford 

Wicklow 

MUNSTBB. 

Clare 

Gork&Co.Boro 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Tipperarv . 

Waterford 


59,812 

102,287 

60,603 

104,064 
391,190 
159,268 
142,816 
151,931 
83,766 


Ulster. 
Antrim  &  Bel- 
fast Co.  Boro. 

Armagh 

Cavan 

Donegal. 

Down 

Fermanagh 

Londonderry.. 
Monaghan.    . . . 


17,504 
62  2021 ' 
84',8B9j     Tolal \    2,027,610 


60,2921  iHiulnor. 


478,603 
119,625 

91,071 
168,420 
304,589 

61,811 
140,621 

71,395 


Tyrone 

CONNAUGHT. 

Galway 

Leitrim 

Mayo 

Roscommon. . 
Sligo 


Total. 


142,437 

181,686 
63,557 

191,969 
93,904 
78,850 


4.381.961 


The  population  returns  are  Irom  the  official  census  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland  taken  In  the  Spring 
of  1911.  The  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  month  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  was  oflBcially 
estimated  at  46,089,249.  The  number  of  persons  to  the  sauare  mile  was  in  1911:  England,  618.0;  Scotland, 
156.5;  Ireland,  135.6. 


FOREIGN    DIPLOMATS    DISMISSED    FROM    UNITED    STATES. 

Citizen  Genet,  sent  here  in  1793,  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  by  the  French  Committee  of 
Safety,  tried  to  commission  privateers  here  to  prey  on  British  commerce,  besides  making  Inflammatory 
speeches.     Thomas  Jefferson  asked  for  his  recall 

The  Marquis  of  Casa  Yrujo,  Spanish  Minister  In  1805,  attempted  to  bribe  a  PhUadelplila  editor  td| 
tavor  Spain  in  a  controversy  with  the  United  States.     He  was  handed  his  passports. 

F.  J.  Jackson,  British  Minister,  was  recalled  because  he  tried  to  arouse  feeling  against  the  United  Stated 
by  circularizing  British  Consuls,  in  which  he  accused  the  American  Government  of  bad  faith  in  1809. 

In  1849  M.  Poussin,  French  Minister,  because  of  insolence  to  the  American  Secretary  ot  State,  wasi 
recalled. 

For  enlisting  soldiers  for  the  Crimean  War  In  1855  British  Minister  Crampton  was  recalled  and  the 
exequaturs  ot  three  British  Consuls  were  cancelled. 

In  1888  passports  were  handed  Lord  Sack ville-W est,  who,  in  response  to  a  decoy  letter,  ady^ed 
Americans  of  British  birth  to  vote  for  Grover  Cleveland  for  President. 

The  Spanish  Minister,  Dupuy  de  Lome,  wrote  disrespectfully  of  President  McKlnley  to  a  friend  in 
Cuba,  for  which  he  was  dismissed  In  1898. 

>  During  President  Tuft's  term  passports  were  handed  to  the  Nicaraguan  Charge  d' Affaires,  Mr.  Rodrigues, 
torprotest  against  the  judicial  murder  In  Nicaragua  of  two  Americans. 

The  Turkish  Ambassador,  Rustem  Bey,  whosS  criticisms  of  the  United  States  aroused  so  much  dis- 
cussion in  1914,  left  this  country  in  October  of  that  year  "on  leave  of  absence." 

Recall  of  Dr.  Constantln  Theodor  Dumba,  Austrian  Ambassador,  was  requested  by  United  States 
In  September,  1915,  as  a  result  of  his  attempts  to  cripple  American  industries. 

Formal  announcement  was  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  on  December  3,  1915,  that  Germany 
had  been  requested  to  immediately  recall  Captain  Boy-Ed  and  Captain  von  Papen,  the  Naval  and  Military 
Attaches  respectively,  on  account  of  what  the  United  States  Government  considered  improper  activities 
In  military  and  naval  matters.  ,  ' 
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Dominion  of  Canada. 


DOMINION    OF    CANADA. 

'Compiled  for  the  Almanac  by  the  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  Ottawa,  Canada.) 

Seat  of  Government — Ottawa.    . 
i:ovi;ynvr-General — Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.  G.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  G.  V.  C.  O.     Salary,  350,000. 

Ministry. 

The  saiary  of  each  member  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet  holding  a  portfolio  is  S7,000  per  annum,  except 
the  Premier,  who  receives  312,000.     The  leader  of  the  Opposition  receives  37,000. 


Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs — (First]Mtnister) 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Borden.  * 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce — Right  Hon.   Sir 

George   Foster. 
Hon.   Franlc   Cochrane,   Without   Portfolio. 
Minister    of   Finance — Hon.    Sir    Thomas   White. 
Mi7iister  of  Justice — Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty. 
Minister   of  Labor — Hon.    T.  W.  Crothers. 
Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals — Hon.  J.  D.  Reid. 
Minister  of  Overseas  Millitary  Forces  of    Canada — 

Hon.  Sir  Edward  Kemp. 
Hon.    Sir    James    Lougheed,    Without    Portfolio. 
Secretary  of  State  of  Canada  and  Minister  of  Mines — 

Hon.    Martin    Burrell. 
Postmaster-General — Hon.  P.  E.  Blondin. 

(The  above  form  the  Cabinet.) 

Solicitor-General — Hugh    Guthrie. 
Parliamentary   Under-Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs— Hugh     Clarlt. 


Minister  of   the    Interior-^Jlon.    Arthur    Meighen 

Minister  of   Inland    Revenue — Hon.    A.    Sevigny. 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Minister  of  the 

Naval  Service — Hon.    C.    C.    Ballantyne. 

Minister  of  Customs — Hon.  Arthur  L.  Sifton. 

Minister  of    Immigration    and    Coloni'Ction — Hon. 

J.    A.  Calder. 

President  of  the  Privy  Council — Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell 

Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence — Hon.  S.  C.  Mew- 
burn. 

Minister  of  Agriculture — Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar. 

Minister  of  Public   Works — Hon.    F.    B.    Carvell. 

Hon.  A.  K.   Maclean,  Witliout  Portfolio. 

Hon.  G.  D.  Robertson,  Without  Portfolio. 


Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Militia 
and   Defence — F.   B.    McCurdy. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR'S  OP  THE  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA. 

Ontario,  Lt.-Col.  John  Strathearn  Hendrie,  C.  V.  O.,  Sept.  26,  1914.  Qaebec,  Pierre  EvarLste  LeBlan, 
Feb.  9,  1915.  New  Brunswiclt,  Gibert  White  Ganong,  June  29,  1916.  Nova  Scotia,  McCallura  Grant, 
Nov.  29,  1916.  British  Columbia,  Frank  Stillman  Barnard,  Dec.  5,  1914.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Augus- 
tine Colin  Macdonald,  June  3,  1915,  Manitoba,  Sir  James  Albert  Mannihg  Aikins,  Aug.  3,  1916.  Alberta, 
.Robert  George  Brett,  Oct.  6,  1915.     Saskatchewan,  Richard  Stuart  Lake,  Oct.  6,  1915. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  YUKON  TERRITORY. 

Yukon  Territory,  George  Norris  Williams,  Sept.  25,   1915. 

The  Senate  (Dominion  Parliament)  is  composed  of  87  members.  The  Speaker's  salary  is  S4,000.  Each 
Senator  receives  a  sessional  Indemnity  of  52,500.  The  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  221  members. 
The  Speaker  receives  a  salary  of  34,000.    Each  member  of  the  House  receives  a  sessional  indemnity  of  32,500. 


AREA,  Population  and  Seats  of  Government,  and 

THE   Provinces. 

Lieutenant-Governors  of 

Provinces. 

Area, 
Square 
Miles.» 

Popula- 
tion, 
1911. 

Seats  of 
Government. 

Lieutenant-Governors. 

Ap- 
point- 
ed. 

Albertat 

255,285 

355,855 

251,832 

27,985 

21,428 

407,262 

2,184 

706,834 

251,700 

1,242,224 

207,076 

374,663 

392,480 

45,5.614 

351,889 

492,338 

2,523,274 

93,728 

2,003,232 

492,432 

18,481 

8,512 

Edmonton 

Victoria 

Winnipeg 

Fredericton 

Halifax 

Toronto 

Charlottetown.. 

Quebec 

Regina 

Ottawa 

Dawson 

Hon.  R.  G.  Brett       

1915 

"Rrit.ish  OolumTiia    

Hon.  G.  H.  Barnard 

1915 

Hon.  Sir  James  A.  M.  Aikins 

Hon.  Gilbert  W.  Ganong 

1916 

1917 

Hon.  McCallum  Grant 

1916 

Hon.  Sir  John  S.  Hendrie 

1914 

Prince  Edward  Island .  .  . 

Hon.  A.  C  Macdonald 

1915 

Hon.  Sir  P.  E.  Leblanc 

1915 

Hon.  R.  D.  Lake 

1915 

N.  W.  Territories 

Yukon  Territory 

Lt.-Col.  Fred.  White,  C.M.G.,Com. 
George  Black,  Com'r 

1905 
1912 

Total 

3,729,665 

7,206,643 

*  Land  and  water  included  in  area.      tAlberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  erected  into  provinces  in  1905. 

By  the  Extension  Act  of  1912,  the  area  of  Ontario  was  increased  by  146,400  square  miles,  Quebec  by 
354,961,  and  Manitoba  by  178,100. 

High  Commissioner  in  London,  England,  Sir  George  H.  Perley. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  an  area  of  3,729,665  square  miles  (excluding  the  Hudson  Bay,  the  Giflt 
of  St  Lawrence  and  all  tidal  waters)  and  comprises  one-sixteenth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  clobe.  It  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  British  possessions,  Australia,  the  next  in  size,  containing  2,946,691  square  miles.  The 
Government  of  Canada  is  federal,  centred  at  Ottawa,  which  city  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  while  the 
provinces  have  their  respective  local  Legislatures. ■  The  head  of  the  Federal  Government  is  the  Governor- 
General,  appointed  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  holding  oflBce^for  five  years,  ihis'safary  being  paid  by 
the  Dominion  Government. 

The  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  several  provinces  are  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
terra  of  five  years.  The  Legislatures  are  elected  hy  the  people  of  each  province.  The  highest  court  in  the 
Dominion  is  the  Supreme  Court,  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  Judges,  each  of  whom  receives  a  salary 
of  $9,000  per  annum,  except  the  Chief  Justice,  who  is  paid  an  additional  31,000.  From  the  decisions  of  this 
court  the  only  tribunal  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  is  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council  of  Great  Britain.  The  o'nijr  other  Federal  court  Is  the  Exchequer  Court,  presided  over  by  a  single 
Judge,  for  trying  cases  connected  with  the  revenue.  Salary  58,000.  All  others  are  of  a  provincial  character 
limited  to  jurisdiction  in  their  respective  provinces  only. 

Finances. 

Revenue  (financial  year  ended  March  31,1  917),'S232,601,294,  of  which  $134,043,842  was  from  ctistoms. 
$24,412,348  from  excise,  $20,902,384  from  post-office,  $24,440,840  fromp  ublic  works,  including  Government 
railways;  miscellaneous,  $28,801,880.  The  revenue  in  1916  amounted  to  $172,147,838,  and  in  1915  it  was 
$133  073  482 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  consolidated  f^^  was  $148-*'"'»-343:    Interest,  335,802,567-  *ivil  govern- 
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ment,  56,466,359;  administration  of  justice,  S1,484,G82;  legislation,  81,651.743;  lighthouse  and  coast  service, 
51,769,289;  mail  subsidies  and  steamship  subventions,  31,990,582;  Indians,  51,951,495;  lisherlea,  51,050,156, 
mines  and  scientific  institutions,  8825,628;  agriculture  and  statistics,  53,614,844,  militia  and  defence; 
S4,301,785;  public  works,  58,633,096;  subsidies  to  provinces,  811,469,148;  post  office,  816,300,579;  rail- 
ways and  canals,  327,874,529;  collecting  customs  revenue,  83,745,791;  ocean  and  river  service,  51,113,872: 
Immigration,  51.181,991;  mounted  police,  81,179,670;  naval  service,  81,237,230;  pensions,  52,814.546.  In 
1916  the  revenue  amounted  to  5172,147,838,  and  the  expenditure  to  $130,350,727.  The  revenue  exceed- 
ed the  expenditure  by  $41,797,111. 

NATIONAL  Debt.  * 

The  gross  pubUc  debt  of  Canada  on  March  31,  1917,  amounted  to  $1,382,003,267.  The  total  assetg 
counted  against  gross  public  debt  amounted  to  5502,816,970. 

DEFENCE. 

Owing  to  the  war,  the  training  of  militia  was  suspended  for  1915-16  and  training  establishments  have 
not  been  authorized. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  up  to  September  1,  1916,  there  had  been  sent  overseas  for  active  service 
in  the  war  610,394  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  At  the  .same  date  there  were  training  la 
Canada  in  camps  in  the  various  military  districts  4,577  ofllcers  and  107,998  other  ranks,  a  total  of  112,575. 
In  addition  there  have  been  maintained  on  guard  duty  In  Canada'  (canals,  certain  railway  bridges  and  pub- 
lic buildings)  about  12,500,  all  ranks. 

Trade. 

Exports,  (domestic  and  foreign)  (1916-1917):  To  British  Empire,  8789,982,434;  United  States,  5290,- 
578,773:  France,  566,652,910:  Italy,  511,468,599;  Russia,  54,185,822;  Cuba,  53,014,322:  Argentina,  51,674,660 
Holland,  51,569.314;  Japan,  81,282,115;  Brazil,  81,062,545;  Norway,  8966,153;  Porto  Rico,  5720,494;  Switzer- 
land,   5673,390:    Belgium.    5664,722. 

Imports  entered  for  consumption   (1916-1917):     From  Bitish   Empire,  5144.098,080:  United  States, 
$664,219,653;  Japan.  58,122,735;  France,  56,481.098:  Switzerland,  54,499,321;  Santo  Domingo,  83,888,807; 
Argentina,  82,702,071;  Peru,  81,653,290;  Holland,  81,234,993:  Italy,  81,227,007;  China,  51,128,342;  Brazil,  ' 
$1,062,845;  Spain,  8909,546;  Mexico,  8677,551;  Dutch  East  Indies,  5620,188:  Cuba,  5610,807.  # 

Total  exports,  51,375,758,148,  of  which  goods  not  the  produce  of  Canada  5224,296,293  (including  coin 
and  bullion  amounting  to  8196,460,961). 

Total  dutiable  imports  (home  consumption),  5461,708,206:  free  Imports,  §383.622,697;  coin  and  bullion 
$28,081,120.     Total  imports  lor  home  consumption,  8873,412,023. 

Banks. 
Chartered  banks,  March  31,  1917:    Capital  paid  up,  8111,612,855:  notes  in  circulation,  8148,265,140: 
total  on  deposit,' 81,575,336,581:  discounts  to  the  people,  81,202,640,631;  liabilities,  81,778,894,141;  assets' 
32,025,918,081;  rest  of  reserve  fund,  5113,371,858.     Savings  banks,  March  31,  1917:    Deposits  in  Govern- 
ment, $13,633,610;  deposits  in  post-office,  542,582,479;  special,  544,139,978;  total,  5100,356,067. 

Railways. 
Canada  has  a  network  of  steam  ra.lways,  the  total  mileage  of  which  at  the  end  of  June,  1916,  was  37,434 
miles,  and  1,674  miles  of  electric  railways.* 

TELEPHONE  and  TELEGRAPH. 

Telephones — On  the  30th  of  June,  1916,  there  were  548,421  telephones  and  1.600,564  miles  of  telephone 
wire  in  use;  of  the  latter  1,125,365  miles  were  urban  and  475,199  rural.  The  earnings  amounted  to  518,594,268, 
and  the  operating  expenses  to  811,147,201. 

Telegraphs,  Government-»-The  length  of  Government  lines  in  1916  was  11,843  miles  (including  382 
miles  of  cables)  and  the  number  of  offices  was  870.  from  which  377,849  messages  were  sent  and  received. 
Incomplete  for  1916,  chartered  companies — the  companies  have  a  line  mileage  of  38,503,  carrying  184,602 
mles  of  wire  (including  962  miles  of  cables)  and  3,342  offices,  from  which  10,348,295  messages  were  sent 
and  received.  VVireles.s — -in  1916  there  were  50  radio  telegraph  coast  stations  oper.ated  in  the  public  service  of 
Canada,  having  a  range  of  100  to  750  nautical  miles,  or  an  average  of  288  nautical  miles.  Messages  sent  and 
received  numbered  161,477.  There  ls  also  a  long  distance  station  near  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  with  a  range 
of  3,000.  nautical  miles,  and  one  at  Newcastle,  N.  B.,  with  a  range  of  2,500  nautical  miles.  Twenty-four 
Government  steamers  are  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus,  having  a  range  of  10()  to  400  miles,  or  an  average 
of  162  miles. 

Fisheries. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  money  value  of  the  fisheries  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada'? 

1905 529,479,5621  1908-09 525.451,0851  1911-12 834,667,8721    1914-15 831,264,631 

1906 26,279,485    1909-10 29,629.16911912-13 33,389,464      1915-16 35,860,708 

1907-08 25,499,34911910-11 29,965,4331  1913-14 33,207,7481    1916-17 39,202,011 

Minerals. 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  Canada  in  1916  was  8177,357,454,  as  compared  with  8137,- 
109,171  in  1915  The  principal  minerals  produced  were  as  follows:  Gold,  819,162,025;  silver,  316,854,635; 
nickel,  529,035,497:  copper,  832,580,057;  coal,  538,797,437;  pig  iron  (from  Canadian  and  foreign  ore),  S16,f 
750,903;  cement,  86,529,861;  lead,  83,540,870:  natural  gas,  83,924,632.  and  asbestos,  85,133,332. 

General  Statistics.  ) 

Post-offices  (year  ended  March  31,  1916) :  Shipping,  March  31,  1916,  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels  entered 

■  and;  cleared,  24,827,650  tons;  tonnage  of  shipping  ei>gaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  68,709,424  tons,  tonnagt^ 
of' shipping  engaged  in" 'the  Great  Lakes  carrying  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  32,893,448  tons; 

.vessel ..built  and  registered,, 325;  tonnagfe,  102,239:  llghtkeepers.  1,066:  lights,  1,521,  and  12  lightships.        \ 

-  ,       I 

■  -.      •     -  •  •  CENSUS   Population  op   Cities,    1911.  ■> 

Montreal,  470,480:  Toronto,  376,538;  Winnipeg,  136,035:  Vancouver,  100,401:  Ottawa,  87,062;  Ham- 
ilton, 81,969:  Quebec,  78,710:  Hahfax,  46,610:  London,  46,300;  Calgary,  43,704;  St.  John,  N.  B.,  42,511; 
Victoria,  31,660;  Tlegina,  30,213;  Edmonton,  24,900:  Brantford,  23,132:  Kingston,  18,874;  Maisonncuve, 
18,684;  Peterborough,  18,360:  Hull.  18,7-22;  Windsor,  17.829;  Sydney. *a7, 723;  Glace  Bay,  16,562;  Fort  WIU- 
iam,   16,499;  Sherbrooke,   16,405;  Kitchener,  15,196;  Guelph,  15,175™^., 

*  The  earnings  of  steam  railways  amounted  to  8261,888,654,  and  the  operating  expenses  to  $180,542,259. 
Passengers  carried  numbered  49,027,671,  and  109,659,088  tons  of  freight  of  2,000  pounds.    On  electric  rail- 
ways the  earnings  amounted  to  527,416,285,  and  the  operating  expenses  to  518,099,906.    The  number  ol  . 
yassengers  carried  was  580,094,167.     (For  year  1916.) 

Census  Population  of  the  Followinq  Cities  in  1916. 

Winnipeg 163,000  I  Edmonton 53,846  I  Saskatoon 21,048 

Calgary 56,514  I  Reglna 26,127  I  Moosejaw 16.934 
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RACES   AND 

RELIGIONS. 

Races  (Birthplace). 

1901. 

1911. 

Religions. 

1901. 

1911. 

Canada 

4,671,815 

390,019 

201,285 

2,518 

83,631 

101,629 

956 

30,693 

127,899 

27,300 

31,231 

10,256 

7.-944 

6.854 

28,407 

17,043 

21,515 

5,619,682 

784,526 

510.674 

8,727 

169.3Q1 

92,874 

2,860 

48,896 

303.680 

39.577 

100.971 

49.194 

17.619 

34.739 

121.430 

27,083 

58.439 

Roman  Catholics 

2.229,600 

916,886 

842,442 

681,494 

318,005 

92,524 

28.293 

43,222 

31,797 

16.401 

15,63'0 

15.107 

14,900 

8,014 

10.407 

10.308 

8.775 

2,833,041 

1,079,892 

1,115,324 

1,043,017 

382,666 

229,864 

34,054 

32,490 

44,611 

74,564 

88.507 

11.840 

11.329 

9.278 

10.012 

18,834 

10,493 

United  Kingd^pi 

Methodists 

Eni-'.land 

Presbyterians 

Wales 

Church  ol  England 

Scotland- 

Baptists 

Ireland 

Lutherans    .  . 

Lesser  Isles 

Congregationalists 

Other  British 

Unlinown 

United  States 

Mennonites 

Germany 

Jews 

Kiis^ia 

Greek  Catholics 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Pagans 

France 

Disciples 

Italy  

Bretliren 

Aufitria-Hunpary 

Buddhists 

China 

Salvation  Army 

Doulchobors 

*  CANADA'S  PURCHASES  OF  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILES. 

During  the  six  years  ended  I  larch,  1917,  Canada's  Imports  of  automobiles  from  the  United  States 
ara«iunted  to  more  than  840,000,000.  In  1912  the  amount  was  .50,077,497;  in  1913,  $9,233,171;  in  1914, 
Sr,,^.346;  in  1915,  54,532,138;  in  1916.  S5, 790,498;  and  in  the  year  ended  last  March,  88,555,475.  Canada's 
iinports  of  automobile  accessories  from  the  United  .States  during  the  same  periods  amounted  to  nearly 
F20  003.000,  made  up  as  follows:  In  1912.  8854,000;  in  1013,  8762,321;  in  1914,  53,965.173;  in  1915, 
Si  139,552;  in  1916,  54,093,003;  in  1917,  57,173.423.  The  imports  of  automobile  tires  amounted  to  about 
57;000.000.  The  annual  amounts  were:  In  1*912.  S666.411;  in  1913.  51,507,916;  in  1914,  51,263.382;  in 
1915.  51,044,592;  in  1916,  51,389,400j  in  1917,  51,217,532.  The  1913  reports  showed  that  the  number  of 
resisterod  cars  in  Canada  had  increased  by  16,780,  or  38  per  cent,  over  the  1912  registration,  and  in  1914 
the  increase  was  22,070,  or  36  per  cent,  over  1913.  After  three  years  of  war  it  is  estimated  that  Canada 
tills  year  is  purchasing  100,000  new  motor  cars,  almost  five  times  as  many  as  in  1914. 


RECENT     CANADIAN      IRON      AND     STEEL     PRODUCTION. 

(Consul  ii"elix  S.  S.  Johnson,  Kingston,  Ontario.) 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  Canada  during  the  first  six  months  of  1917  amounted  to  586,998  net 
tons,  compared  with  562,097  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1916.  Furnaces  were  in  blast  at  Syd- 
ney and  North.  Bay,  Nova  Scotia;  Hamilton,  Port  Colborne,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  Deseronto,  Ontario 
(in  the  consular  district).  The  Deseronto  furnace  started  in  May,  having  been  idle  during  the  first  four 
montlis.  Small  quantities  of  pig  iron  were  also  produced  ii\,  electric  furnaces  from  scrap  steel  at  Orillia, 
Ontario,  and  Montreal,  Quebec.  The  production  of  steel  ingots  and  direct  castings  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  amounted  to  836,149  net  tons,  compared  with  589,553  tons  during  tlie  first  six  months 
of  1916.  The  production  of  steel  in  electric  furnaces  was  18,797  tons  during  the  first  six  months  of  1917, 
and  19,039  tons  throughout  1916. 

EXPORTS     FROM      HALIFAX     TO     UNITED     STATES. 

(Consul  General  Evan  E.  Young,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.) 
The  declared  exports  from  the  Halifax  consular  district  to  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  for  the 
nine  rfionths  ended  September  30,  1917,  show  a  marked  increase  in  quantity  and  value  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  in  1916.  Omitting  special  shipments  of  gold  bullion,  the  total  value  of  the  de- 
clared exports  for  the  nine  months  amounted  in  value  to  53,157.379.  compared  with  51,816,904  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1916.  While  increases  in  quantity  and  value  occur  in  nearly  all  of  the  principal 
articles  of  export,  shipments  of  fish  and  lumber  show  the  more  marked  Increases. 


CROPS     IN      CANADA     IN     1917. 

(Consul-General  John  G.  Foster,  Ottawa,  October  19.) 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  total  yield  of  wheat  for  Canada  will  be  231,730.200  bushels,  the  average 
yield  per  acre  being  15'^  bushels,  as  compared  with  17  bushels  for  1916.  Of  oats  the  total  yield  is  393.570.000 
bushels  as  compared  with  410,211.000  bushels  in  191ff.  the  average  yield  per  acre  bpi^ig  29M  bushels  in  1917 
as  compared  with  37.30  bushels  in  1916.  The  barley  jield  is  51,684,000  bushels  as  compared  with  42.770,000 
bushels  in  1916.  The  yield  of  rye  is  4.239.800  bushels;  the  pea  crop  is  estimated, at  2.786.(300  bushels,  an 
average  of  18H  bushels  per  acre;  beans  are  estimated  at  635.700  bushels;  buckwheat  at  7;189.000  biishels; 
mixed  graiiis.  15,741,000  bushels;  and  corn  for  husking.  6,193,000  bushels. 

The  value  of  the  1917  Canadian  field  crops  will  be  more  than  51,000,000,000,  according  to  reports 
from  Provincial  and  Government  bureaus.  This  amount  does  not  include  pasture  lands,  fruit  returns, 
tobacco,  clover  seed,  hemp,  and  other  smaller  crops.  The  estimated  values  at  current  prices  of  some  of 
the  crops  are:  Oats.  S232,280,000-harley.  558.620.000;  rye.  56.059,000;  peas,  55,488,000;  beans.  36,366,000: 
buckwheat,  55,000,000;  flax.  514,0f}{).000;  corn  for  huskeis,  57.000.000;  roots,  516,000,000;  hay  and  clovers, 
S16D,000,000;  fodder  corn,  510,000,000;  sugar  beets,  5600,000. 

CANADA  PROHIBITS  USE  OF  GRAIN  FOR  LIQUORS. 
An  order  in  council,  published  in  tlie  Canada  Ga.ene  for  November  3,  provides  that  "on  and  after 
December  1,  1917.  and  until  the  Governor-General  in  council  has  by  order  declared  that  the  present  abnormal 
conditions  have  ceased,  no  grain  of  any  kind  and  no  substance  that  can  be  used  for  food  shall  be  used  in 
Canada  for  the  distillation  of  potable  liquors.  Any  per.son  violating  the  regulation  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offense  and  shaU  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  hue  not  exceeding  55,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for 
\  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  to  both  fine  and  imprisonmiat-" 
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WiniUti  States  (Kobcrnnunt. 

PRESIDENT WOODROW  WILSON,  of  New  Jersey* Salary,  $75,000 

VICE-PRESIDENT THOMAS   RILEY  MARSHALL,  of  Indiana "  12,000 

THE    CABINET. 

Arranged  in  the  order  of  succession  for  ilie  Presidency  declared  by  Acts  of  Congresis. 
Secretary  of  State — Robert  Lansing,  of  New  Yorlt . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — William  Gibbs  McAdoo, 

of  New  Yorlt. 
Secretary  of  War — Newton  Diehl  Balier,  of  Oliio. 
Attornev-General — Thomas       Watt       Gregory,       of 

Texas. 
Postmaster-General — Albert     Sidney     Burleson,     of 

Texas. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy — Josephus  Daniels,  of  North 

Carolina. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior — Franklin  Knight  Lane,  of 
California. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture — David  Franklin  Houston,  of 

Missouri. 
Secretary  of  Commerce — William  C.  Redfield,  of  New 

York. 
Secretary   of   Lahor — William    Bauchop    Wilson,    of 

Pennsylvania. 

The  salaries  of  the  Cabinet  officers  are  $12,000  each. 


DEPART 

Counsellor — Frank  L.  Polk.  N.  Y 

Assistant  Secretary — William  Phillips,  Mass 

Second  Assistant  Secretary — A.  A.  Adee,  D.  C . 
Third  Ass't  Secretary — Breckinridge  Long,  Mo. 
Dtr.  Consular  Service — Wilbur  J.  Carr,  N.  Y.  . 

Chief  Clerk — Ben  G.  Davis,  Neb 

Solicitor — Lester  H.  Woolsey,  N.  Y 

Ch.   Div.  Latin- American  Affairs — Jordan  H. 

Stabler,  Md 

Ch.  Div.  Mexican,   Affairs — Leon  J.  Canova, 

Fla 


MENT 

S7.500 
5,000 
4,500 

,  4,500 
4,500 
3,000 
5,000 

■  4,500 

4,500 


TREASURY     D 

Assistant  Secretary — R.  C.  LefBngwell,  N.  Y .  .  S5,000 
Assistant  Secretary — Oscar  T.  Crosby,  Va.  .  . .  5,000 
Assistant  Secretary — James  H.  Moyle,  Utah . .  5,000 

Assistant  Secretary — Leo  S.  Rowe,  Pa 6,000 

Chief  Clerk — Jaa.  L.  Wllmeth,  Ark 4,000 

Chief  Avpointment  Div. — Jas.  E.  Harper,  S.  C.  3,000 
Ch.  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  Div. — Chaa.  H. 

Miller,  Mass 4,000 

Chief  Public  Moneys  Div. — E.  B.  Daskam,  Ct.   3  000 

Chief  Customs  Div. — F.  M.  Halstead,  Ore 4,500 

Ch.  Loans  &  Cur.  Div. — Wm.  S.  Broughton,  111.  3,500 
Ch.  Stationery  &  Pr'g  Div. — Fred  F.  Weston,  la.  2,500 

Supt.  Mails — S.  M.  Gaines,  Ky 2,.500 

Cayt.  Com.  Coast  Guard — E.  P.  Bertholf,  N.  J.  5,000 

Director  of  Mint — Raymond  J.  Baker 5,000 

Surgeon-General  Public  Health  Service — Rupert 

Blue,  S.  C 6,000 

Compl.  of  Treasury — Walter  W.  Warwick,  Ohio  6,000 
Auditor  for  Treasury — Samuel  Patterson,  Neb.  4,000 


OF    STATE. 

Ch.    Div.    Far    Eastern    Affairs — Edward  T. 

Williams,  Ohio $4,500 

Ch.  Div.  Near  Eastern  Affairs — Albert  H.  Put- 
ney, 111 3,000 

Ch.  Div.  of  Information — John  H.  James,  Ohio  3,000 
Ch.  tnplomatic  Bureau — S.  Y.  Smith,  D.  C.  .  .  2,250 
.Ch.  Consular  Bureau — Herbert  C.  Hengstler,  O.  2,250 
Ch.  Indexes  &  Archives — David  A.  Salmon,  Ct.  2,100 
Ch.  Bureau  Accounts — William  McNeir,  Mich.  2,300 
Ch.  Bureau  Rolls  &  Lib'y — John  A.  Tenner,  O.  2,100 
Ch.  Bureau  Appointments — M.  M.  Shand,  N.  J.  2,100 


EPARTMENT. 

Auditor  for  Int.  Dept. — Oscar  A.  Price,  W.  Ya. $4,000 
Auditor  for  Navy  Dept. — Edward   L.  Luckow, 

Wis 4,000 

Auditor  for  State,  etc. — Edw.  D.  Hearne,  Del.  4,000 
Auditor  for  P.  O.  Dept. — Chas.  A.   Kram,  Pa. .   5,000 

Treasurer  of  U.  S. — John  Burke,  N.  Dak 8,000 

Assistara  Treasurer — George  Fort,  Ga 3,600 

Register  Treasury — Houston  B.  Teehee,  Okla. .  4,000 
Ass't  Register  of  Treasury — Jas.  W.  McCarter, 

S.  Dak 2.600 

Compt.  of  Currency — John  S.  Williams,  Va.  . . .  5,000 
Commis.  Internal  Rev. — Daniel  C.  Roper,  S.  C.  6,500 
Dep.  Com.  Internal  Rev. — David  A.  Gates,  Ark.  4,000 
Dep.  Corn.  Internal  Rev. — Luther  F.  Speer,  Pa.  4,000 
Dep.  Com.  Internal  Rev. — Geo.  E.  Fletcher,  La.  3,600 
Solicitor  Internal  Rev. — Ellis  C.  Johnson,  Wash.  5,000 
Solicitor  of  Treasury — Lawrence  W.  Becker, 

I      IndS 5,000 

'  Chief  Secret  Service— Wm.  J.  Flynn,  N.  Y 4,000 


WAR 

Ass't  Secretary — Major  Benedict  Crowell,  Ohio, 
Ass't  and  Chief  Cleric — John  C.  Scofleld,  Ga. .  . 

Chief  of  Staff— Gen.  Tucker  H.  Bliss 

Chief  Clerk — Mark  A.  Watson,  Cal 

Adjt.-Gen. — MaJ.-Gen.  Henry  P.  McCain 

Chief  Clerk. — Thomas  A.  O'Brien,  Me 

Itisp.  Gen. — Maj.-Gen.  John  L.  Chamberlain.  . 

Chief  Clerk — John  D.  Parker,  Va 

Judge- Adv. -Gen. — MaJ.-Oen.  Enoch  H.  Crow- 

der 

Chief  Clerk  and  .Solicitor— Wm.  H.  Keith,  Mo. 
Quartermaster-General — Major-Gen.    Henry   G. 

Sharpe 

Chief  Clerk — Emmet  Hamilton,  Minn 

Surgeon-Gen. — Maj.-Gen.   William  C.   Gorgas. 

Chief  Clerkh-John  Wilson,  N.J 

Ch.  of  Engineers — Maj.-Gen.  Wm.  M.  Black, 

N.  Y 

NAVY 

,  Afs'.t  Secretary — Fraliklln  D.  Roosevelt 

Chief  CTerfc—^ Frank-  p.  'Curtis .■ .  i : 

■  Pres.dcnerai  Board — R^lph!  Earle.  .'.'.'; 

Chief  Yards  and  Docks — Civil  Engineer  Fred- 
eric R.  Harris 

Cliief  Ordnance — Rear-Adm.  Joseph  Strauss. . 

Cltief  Supplies  and  Accounts — Paymaster-Gen. 
Samuel  McGowant 

Cliief  Medicine  and  Surgery — Surgeon-Gen. 
William  C.  Braistedt 

Chief  Construction  and  Repair — Ch.  Con- 
structor David  W.  Taylor 

Ch.  Navigation — Rear-Adm.  Leigh  C.  Palmer . . 


DEPARTMENT. 


$5,000 
4,000 

10,000 
2,250 
8,000 
2,500 
8,000 
2,000 

8,000 
2,500 

8,000 
2,750 
8,000 
2,250 

8,000 


Chief  Clerk — Frederick  W.  Browne,  Iowa. . .  . 
Chief  of  Ordnance — Maj.-Gen.  Wm.  Crozier. 

Chief  Clerk — John  J.  Cook,  D.  C 

Chief   Signal    Officer — Maj.-Gen.    George    O. 

Squier 

Civilian  Assistant — Herbert  S.  Flynn,, D.  C.  .  . 
Ch.  Bu.  In.  Aff. — Major-Gen.  Frank  Mclntyre. 

Chief  Clerk — Louis  V.  Carmack,  Ky 

Of'cer  Charge   Pub.  Bldgs. — Col.   Clarence  S. 

Ridley ; 

Chief  Clerkr—K.  F.  Concklln,  N.  Y 

Chief  of  Coast  XrZi2/erj^-pMaj.-Gen.   Erasmus 

M .  Weaver 

Chief  Clerk — Otto  M.  Abramsky,  Minn 

Chief  of  Militia  Bureau — Maj.-Gen.  William  A. 

Mann 

Provost  Marshal  General — Maj.-Gen.  Enoch  H. 

Crowder 


$2,250 
8,000 
2,260 

8,000 
2,400 
8,000 
2,250 

6,000 
2,400  I 

8,000 
2,000  I 

8,000  j 

8,000; 


DEPARTMENT. 


$5,000 

3,000 

13,300 

6,000 
6.000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 
6,000 


Ch.  Stea7n  Engineering — Rear-Adm.  Robert  S. 

Griffln $6,000 

Judge- Adv. -Gen.— Vfim&m  C.  Watts 5,0(X): 

Pres.  Naval  Exam.  Board — Capt.  Harry  McL. 

P.  Huse S.OC'O 

Pres.  Naval  Retiring  Board — Capt.  Harry  McL. 

P.  Huse 

Ch.    Intelllg.   Of'ce — Rear-Admlral    James    H. 

Oliver ,., ? 5,0 

B.  Howard. 


Naval  Qte., — Rear-AdmiralT. 
Director  Nautical  Almanac — Prof.   M.   W.  S. 


Supt. 


5,0 


Elchelberger 4,5t 

Hydrographer — Capt.  Thomas  Snowden 5i 

Comdt.  Marine  Corps — Col.  Chas.  A.  Doyen .  .   8,00i 


*The  Secretary  to  the  President  is  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  of  New  Jersey  ($7,500). 
tRant  of  Rear-Admiral  wh''  "  "  office. 
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POST-OFFICE     DEPARTMENT. 


Chief  CUrk — Ruskin  McArdle,  Tex S4,000 

Ass't  Chief  Clerk — William  W.. Smith,  Tenn  .  . .  2,000 
First  Ass't  P.  M.  G. — John  C.  Koons,  Md.  .  ,  .  5,000 
Second  Ass't  P.  M.  G. — Otto  Praeger,  Tex.  . ,  .  5,000 
Third  Ass't  P.  M.  G. — Alex.  M.  Dockery,  Mo.  5,000 
Fourth  Ass't  P.  M. — James  I.  Blakslee,  Pa. . .  .  5,000 
Dir.  Postal  Savings  System — C.  B.  Keene,  Me.   4,800 

Solicitor — William  H.  Lamar,  Md 5,000 

Purchasing  Agent — James  A.  Edgerton,  N.  J. .  4,000 
Appointment  Clerk — George  S.  PauU,  Ohio. . . .   2,000 

INTERIOR     D 

First  Ass't  Secretary — A.  T.  Vogelsang,  Cal.  .  .S5,000 
Assistant  Secretary — Selden  G.  Hopkins,  Wyo.   4,500 

Chief  Clerk — Ezekiel  J.  Ayers,  N.  J. 4,000 

Solicitor — Charles  D.  Mahaffle,  Ore 5,000 

Commis.  Land  Office — Clay  Tallman.  Nev ....   5,000 

Ass't  Commis. — Charles  M.  Bruce,  Va 3,500 

Commis.  Pensions — G.  M.  Saltzgaber,  Ohio.  .   5,000 
Deputy  Com.  of  Pensions — E,  C.  Tieman,  Mo. 
Commis.  Education — Phll'der  P.  Claxton,  Tenn. 


Supt.  Dio.  of  Foreign  Malls — R.  Maddox,  Ky.S3,000 
Supt.    Dlv.    of    Money    Orders — Charles    E. 

Matthews,  Okla 2,750 

Su})i.  Division  of  Postmasters'  Appointments — 

Charles  R.  Hodges,  Tex 3,000 

Gen.  Supt.  Div.  of  Ry.  M.  S. — W.  J.  Denning, 

Ga 4,000 

Supt.  Div.  Dead  Letters — M.  M.  McLean,  Tex.  2,500 

Chief  Inspector — Geo.  M.  Sutton,  Mo 4,000 


3.600 
5,000 
Chief  Clerk— Henry  H.  Baish,  Pa 2,000 


'      DEPARTMENT 

Solicitor. -Gen. — John  W.  Davis,  W.  Va 810,000 

Ass't  to  Alty.-Gen. — Geo.  Carroll  Todd,  Va..  .     9,000 
Ass't    Attorneys-General — Huston     Thompson, 
Col.;    Charles    Warren,    Mass.;    Samuel    J. 
Graham,  Pa.;  Francis  J.  Kearful,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liam C.-Fitts,  Ala.;  Wm.  L.  Frierson,  Tenn.  7,500 

Solic.  for  P.  O.  Dept.—Vf.  H.  Lamar,  Md 5,000 

Solicitor  State  Dept. — Lester  H.  Woolsev,  N.  Y.  5,000 
Solicitor  of  Int.  Rev. — E.  C.  Johnson,  Wash.  . .  5,000 
Solicitor  Dept.  Commerce — A.  L.  Thurman,  O..  5,000  I 


EPARTMENT. 

Com.  Ind.  Affairs — Cato  Sells,  Tex 

Ass't  Commis.— Edgar  B.  Meritt,  Ark 

Commis:  Patents — James  T.  Newton,  Ga 

First  Ass't  Commis. — Robert   F.  Whitehead,  Va. 

Ass't  Commis. — Francis  W.  H.  Clay,  Pa 

Chief  Clerk  Patents— Wm.  F.  Woolard,  111 ...  . 
Dlrec.  Geol.  Surv. — George  Otis  Smith,  Me. . .  . 

Dtr,  Recla.  Service — A.  P.  Davis,  Kan 

Dlr.  Bur.  of  Mines — Van  H.  Manning, Miss. 
Dlrec.  Nat'l  Park  Service— S.  T.  Mather,  111.  .  . 

OF     JUSTICE. 

Solicitor  of  Treasury — Lawrence  Becker,  Ind. 

Chief  Clerk — Charles  E.  Stewart,  Ala. .  .' 

Appointment  Clerk — C.  B.  Sornborger,  Vt 

Atty.  for  Pardons — James  A.  Finch,  N.  Y. . .  .  . 
Disbursing  Clerk — James  H.  Mackey,  Col.  .  .  . 
Supt.  of  Prisons — Francis  II.  Duehay,  D.  C  . 
Solicitor  Dept.  Labor — J.  B.  Densmore,  Mont.. 
Solicitor  Interior  Dept. — C.  D.  Mahaffle,  Ore.  . 

Private  Secretary — John  T.  Suter,  D.  C 

Chief  Div.  Investigations — A.  B.  Bielaski,  IVId.  . 


$5,000 
3,500 
5.000 
4,500 
3,500 
3,000 
6,000 
7,500 
6,000 
4,500 


§5,000 
3,. 500 
2,000 
3,000 
2,750 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
3,500 


DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


Ass't.  Sec'y. — Carl  S.  Vrooman,  111 55,000 

A.'is't.  Sec'y — Raymond  A.  Pearson,  la 5,000 

Ass't.   Sec'y. — Clarence    Ousloy,    Texas 5,000 

Ass't.  to  the  Sec'y. — Beverly  T.  Galloway,  Mo.  3,500 

Ass't.  to  the  Sec'y. — Floyd  R.  Harrison,  Va 3,300 

Ass't.  to  the  Sec'y. — Alonze  E.  Tavlor,  Cal. . .  .   2,750 

Ass't.  to  the  Sec'y. — Mill  R.  Wilkinson,  Ga 2,750 

Solicitor — William  M.  Williams,  Ala 5,000 

Chief  Clerk — Robert  M.  Reese,  D.  C 3,500 

Chief  of  Weather  Bu. — Charles  F.  Marvin,  Ohio._5,000 
Ch.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry — Dr.   A.    D." 

Meivin,  111 5,000 

Direc.  States  Relations  Service — A.  C.  True,  Ct.   4,500 

DEPARTMENT 

Ass't  Secretary — Edwin  F.  Sweet,  Mich S5,000 

Chief  Clerk  and  Supt . — Geo.  C.  Havenner,  D.  C.  3,000 
Disbursing  Clerk — George  Johannes,  Ohio ....  3,000 
Chief  of  Division  of — 

Appointments — Clifford  Hastings,  Wash. .  . .   2,500 

Publications — Dan.  C.  Vaughan,  Ga 2,500 

Supplies — Francis  M.  Shore,  Ohio 2,100 

Director  of  the  Census — Sam.  L.  Rogers,  N.  C.  6,000 

DEPARTMENT 

Assistant  Secretary — Louis  F.  Post,  111. , 55,000 

Solicitor — John  B.  Densmore,  Mont 5,000 

Chief  Clerk — Robert  Watson,  Mass 3,000 

Disbursing  Clerk — George  G.  Box,  N.  Y 3,000 

Commis.-Gen.  Immigration — A  Caminetti,  Cal.  5,000 


Chief  Div.  of  Publications — J.  A.  Arnold,  Ind.  .53,500 

Cfiief  Div.  of  Accounts — A.  Zappone.  D.  C 4.000 

Chief  Bureau  of  Soils — Milton  Whitney,  Md.  ..  4.000 

Chief  Forest  Service — Henry  S.  Graves,  Ct 5,000 

Ch.  Bu.  Crop  Estimates — L.  M.  Estabrook,  Tex.  4,000 
Ch.  Bu.  of  Plant  Industry — W.  A.  Taylor,  Mich.  5,000 

Entomologist — L.  O.  Howard,  N.  Y : .  . .   4,500 

Chemist  &  Chief  of  Bu. — C.  L.  Alsberg,  Mass. .  5,000 
Chief  Bu.  Biological  Survey — E.W.Nelson,  Ariz.  3,500 

Direc.  Public  Roads — L.  W.  Page,  Mass 4,500 

Chief,  Bu.  of  Markets — Charles  J.  Brand,  111.  .  .    4,500 

Ch.  Hortlc.  Board — J.  K.  Haywood,  N.  Y 3,800 

Ch.  Insecticide  Board — C.  L.  Marlatt,  Kans.  .  .   4.000 

OF    COMMERCE. 

Chief  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic    Com- 
merce— Burwell  S.  Cutler,  N  .Y 86,000 

Director  Standards — S.  W.  Stratton,  111 6,000 

Commissioner  Fisheries — H.  M.  Smith,  D.  C. .  6,000 
Commissioner  Lighthouses — G.  R.  Putnam,  la.  5,000 
Supt.  Coast  and  Geod.  Survey — E.  L.  Jones,  Va.  6,000 
Commis.  of  Nav. — E.  T.  Chamberlain,  N.  Y.  .  .  4,000 
Supervising  Inspector-General  Steamboat  InspeC' 

tion  Service — George  Uhler,  Pa 4,000' 

OF    LABOR. 

Commis.  Naturalization — Richard    K.   Camp- 
bell, Va 84,000 

Commis.  Labor  Statistics — Royal  Meeker,  N.  J.  5,000 
Ch.  Children's  Bureau — Julia  C.  Latlirop,  111.  ,  5,000 
Ch.  Div.  Inform. — T.  V.  Powderly,  Pa 3.500 


President    Civil    Service    Commission — J.    A. 

,  Mcnhenny,  La $4,500 

Civil  Serv.  Commis. — Chas.  M.  Galloway,  S.  C.  4,000 
Civil  Service  Commis. — H.  W.  Craven,  Wash.  .  4,000' 
'hief  Examiner  Civ.  Ser. — George  R.  Wales,  Vt.  3,500 

■xrctarv  Civil  Service — John  T.  Doyle,  N.  Y. .   2,500 


Public  PrlrUcr—;Corne;\\\i3  Ford,  N.  J 85,500 

Librarian  of  Congress — Herbert- Putnam.  ....'■.  6,.'j00 
Assistant  Librarian — Aprtleton  P!  C.  Griffin. .  .'  4,'O0O 
Director  General  Pdn- American-  U'ntore-^Johtt   '  ■ 

Barrett,  111.  . '. ' '.  .' ... .  .. '. . .-.  . .  .•  7,'50O' 

Asst.  Director — Francisco  J.Yanes,  Veuez  ....  4.000 
Chief  CZerfc— Franklin  Adams,  Cal 3,600 


BOARD    OF    INDIAN     COMMISSIONERS. 


airman — George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Pa. 
■anlel  Smiley,  N.  Y. 
/lerrlll  E.  Gates.  D.  C. 
IWm.  H.  Ketcham,  D.  C. 


Edi&ard  E.  Aver,  111. 
Warren  K.  Moorehead,  Mass. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Mass. 


Frank  Knox,  N.  H. 
Isidore  B.  Dockweller,  Cal. 
Malcolm  McDowell,  Wash.,  D. 


The  board,  commissioned  directly  by  the  President,  serves  without  salary. 


Note — The  various  war  boards  through  which  the  Government's  activities  find  expression   are  listed 
iisewhere,  under  the  heading  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  United  States  Food  Administration,  etc. 
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UNITEP    STATES    ASSISTANT.  TREASURERS. 


Siib-Treasiiries.  Assistant  Treasurers. 

Baltimore Robert  G.  Hilton 

Boston Cbarlea  B.  Strecker 

Chicago Kobert  I.  Hunt 

Cincinnati Arthur  Eapy 

New  Orleans Wm.  H.  McClendon 


Sub-Treasuries.  Assistant  Treasurers. 

New  York Martin  Vogel 

Philadelphia John  B.  Evans 

St.  Louis William  D.  Vandlver 

San  Francisco ; .  William  J.  McGee 


SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    MINTS. 


Carson  City. .  (Equipped  as  Assay  Office), 

Edward  Ryan,  Assayer  In  charge 
New  Orleans Leonard  Magruder 


Philadelphia Adam  M.  Joyce 

San  Francisco Thaddeus  W.  H.  Shanahan 

Denver Thomas  Annear 


COLLECTORS    OF    CUSTOMS 

AT    THE    PRINCIPAL    PORTS. 

PORT. 

Name  of  Collector. 

Salary. 

Port. 

Name  of  Collector. 

Salary. 

Portland,  Me 

Charles  M.  Sleeper .... 
Herbert  C.  Comings .  .  . 

S5.000 
5,000 

San  Francisco,  Cal .  . 
Tampa,  Fla 

J.  O.  Davis 

37.000 

St.  Albans,  Vt 

James  F.  C.  Griggs .... 

6,000 

Boston,  Mass 

Edmund  Billings 

8,000 

Portland,  Ore 

Thoinas  C.  Burke.  .... 

4.500 

Providence,  R.  I. . . . 

F.  E.  Fltzslmmons 

4,500 

Seattle,  Wash 

Roscoe  M.  Drumheller. 

6,000 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

James  L.  McGovern .  .  . 
Henry  Holland 

5,000 
5,000 

Juneau,  Alaska 

Honolulu,  Hawaii.  . . 

John  F.  Pugh 

4,000 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. . . 

M.  A.  Franklin 

5,000 

Rochester,  N.  Y .  . .  . 

Charles  F.  Rattlgan.  . . 
George  Bleistein 

4,500 
6,000 

Great  Falls,  Mont. . . 
Pembina,  N.  Dak.  . . 

A.J.  King 

3,500 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Judson  LaMoure,  Jr. . . 

3,500 

New  York,  N.  Y. . .  . 

Byron  R.  Newton 

12,000 

Duluth,  Minn 

Harris  Bennett 

4.000 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Wm.  H.  Berry 

8,000 

Minneapolis  and  St. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

George  W.  Acklin 

4,500 

Paul,  Minn 

Harry  A.  Lund 

4,000 

Baltimore.  Md 

William  P.  Ryan 

7,000 

Milwaukee,  Wis .... 

August  M.  Garvin 

4,500 

Norfolk,  Va 

Norman  R.  Hamilton .  . 

5,000 

Detroit,  Mich 

Richard  I.  Lawson 

6,000 

Wilmington,  N.  C. . . 

Walker  Taylor 

2,500 

Chicago,  III 

Rivers  McNeill 

7,000 

Charleston.  S.  C 

F.  C.  Peters 

2,500 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  . . 

Thomas  E.  Stucky 

4,000 

Savannah,  Ga 

David  C.  Borrow,  Jr. .  . 

3,000 

Cleveland,  Ohio .... 

W.  Burr  Gongwer 

6,000 

Mobile,  Ala 

Percy  W.  Maer 

3,500 

Louisville,  Ky 

W.  S.  Kinltead 

3,500 

New  Orleans,  La. . . . 

Murphy  J.  Foster 

7,000 

Memphis,  Tenn 

George  P.  Woollen  .... 

3.500 

Port  Arthur,  Tex..  . . 

Robert  E.  Latimer 

3,000 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Fountain  Rothwell .... 

6,000 

Galveston,  Tex 

Fred  C.  Pabst 

5,000 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. . 

Christian  A.  Nieraeyer. 

3,000 

Laredo,  Tex 

Frank  Rabb 

3,500 
4,500 

Omaha,  Neb 

Denver,  Col 

Charles  W.  McCune. . . 
George  E.  Hosmer 

3,500 
3,500 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Zach.  L.  Cobb 

Eagle  Pass,  Tex 

A.  H.  Evans 

4,000 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Thomas  F.  Thomas 

2,500 

Nogales,  Ariz 

Charles  E.  Hardy 

3.500 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 

Hayden  L.  Moore 

5,000 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  .  .  . 

John  B.  Elliott 

5.000 

AT    THE    PRINCIPAL    PORTS. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Guy  W.  Steele,  S4,500. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  Arnold  Barksdale,  83,500 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  John  S.  Irby,  85,000. 


SURVEYORS    OF    CUSTOMS 

Portland,  Me.,  Cyrus  W.  Davis.  51,500. 
Boston,  Mass.,  J.  A.  Maynard,  S5.000. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  E.  Rush.  SS.OOO. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chas.  R.  Kurtz,  85,000. 

NAVAL    OFFICERS    OF    CUSTOMS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  John  B.  Nash,  85,000.  p  Baltimore,  Md.,  W.  Mitchell  Diggeg,  85,000. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  H.  Otto  Wittpenn,  88,000.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  James  H.  Barry,  85,000. 

Chicago,  III.,  William  Brown,  85,000.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  William  M.  CroU,  85,000. 

New  Orleans,  Edwin  G.  Hunter,  85,000.  | 


POSTMASTERS    OF    PRINCIPAL 

New  York,  Thomas  G.  Patten,  i917. 
Chicago,  III.,  William  B.  Carlile,  1917. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Walter  C.  Burton.  1916. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Colin  M.  Selph,  1913. 
Boston,  Mass.,  William  F.  Murray,  1914. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Sherlock  Swann,  1913. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Charles  W.  Fay,  1913. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Joel  C.  CI  ore,  1916. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  William  J.  Murphy,  1914. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  George  J.  Meyer,  1916 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Alexander  S.  Guffey,  1916. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Merritt  O.  Chance,  1915. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Wm.  J.  Nagel,  1913. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Frank  B.  Schutz,  1914. 
Newark,  N.  J..  John  F.  Slnnott,  1916. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Edward  A.  Purdy,  1914. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Matt  Ely,  1915. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  E.  T.  Schmltt,  1913. 
Omaha,  Neb..  CharlesE.  Fanning,  1916. 
Rpeh,ester,  N.  Y.,  George.  C.  Stand,  1917. 
St.  Paul,  Mimi.,  Otto  N-  Raths,  1915:  ; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Edward  F.  Carroll.  1917. 
Denver,  Col.,  Benj.  F.  Stapleton,  1915. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  R.  E.  Spring.steen.  1913. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  William  H.  Murray,  1914. 


CITIES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Samuel  A.  Kinnear,  1914.   . 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  John  J.  Kesel,  1913. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  vacant. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  George  F.  Parrish,  1915. 
Richmond,  Va.,  Hay  T.  Thornton,  1914. 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  Philip  Troup,  1914 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Eugene  S.  Shannon,  1914. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  John  J.  Durkin,  1915. 
Fall  River,  Mass..  James  H.  Hoar,  1916 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  C.  W.  Metcalt.  Jr.,  1914. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Forest  L.  May,  1913. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  James  H.  Burns,  1914. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Charles  E;  Hogadone,  1914. 
Reading,  Pa.,  Charles  N.  Seitzinger,  1913 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Harry  M.  Knight,  1913. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  E.  F.  Hooper,  1914. 
Lynn,  Mass.,  Edmund  S.  Hlggins,  1913. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Boiling  H.  Jones,  1913. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  James  J.  English.  1913. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Charles  Janvier,  1916. 
Kaasas  City,  Mo.,  Baylis  Steele,  1916. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  John  A.  Thornton,  1913. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Jos.  M.  Poulnot,  1913. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Edgar  Battle,  1913. 
Portland,  Ore.,  F.  S.  Meyers,  1913. 


AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OF    Ml  NINGb.ENGINEERS. 

Organized  1871.  Incorporated  1905.  President— P'biWp  N.  Moft're,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Vice-President — 
Sidney  J.  Jennings,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — George  C.  Stone,  New  York  City.  Secretary — Bradley 
Stoughton,  New  York  City.  


Ph. 


AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — James  H.  Hyslop,  Ph. 
D.,  44  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City 


PSYCHICAL    RESEARCH. 
D.,  LL.  D.     Assistant  Secretary — Walter  F.  Prince 
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The  Federal  Government. 


THE    JUDICIARY. 

SUPREME    COURT   OF   THE    UNITF,I>    STATES. 

Chief  JuUice  of  the  United  States — Kdward  D.  White  of  Louisiana,  born  1845,  appointed  1910. 


Asso.  Justice — Joseph  McKenna,  Cal.  . . 
••  "         Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Masa. 

William  R.  Day,  Ohio.  . . 
"  ••         W.  Van  Devanter,  Wyo. 


Bom. 

1^98 

.1843 

.1841 

1902 

.1849 

1903 

.1859 

1910 

Born. 

Asso.  Justice — Mahlon  Pitney,  N.  J 1858 

Jas.  C.  McReynoIds,  Tenn.  18.62 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Mass.  .1856 
John  H.  ClarVe,  Ohio.  .  .  ASr^l 


App. 
1912 
1914 
1916 
1916 


Clerk— James  D.  Maher  (SC.OOO).  Marshal — Frank  Key  Green  (S4,500).  Reporter — Ernest  Knaebpl  ($4,500). 
The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  ia  515,000;  Associate  Justices,  514,500  each. 

CIRCUIT  JUDGES    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


dr.  Judges.  A  pp. 

1.  Geo.  H.  Bingham,  N.H.  .  .1913 

Chas.  F.  JohhBon,  Me 1917 

Frederic  Dodge.  Mass 1912 


2.  Henry  G.  Ward,  N.  Y. .. 
Henry  W.  Rogers,  Ct.  .  . 
Chas.  M.  Houch,  N.Y.. 

3.  Victor  B.  WooUey,  Del.  . 
Joseph  Bufflngton,  Pa. .  . 
John  B.  McPherson,  Pa. 
Charles  A.  Woods.  8.  C . 


4< 


.1907 
.1913 
.1916 
.1914 
.1906 
.1912 
.  1913 


Cir.  Judges.  App. 

4.  Jeter  C.  Pritchard,  N.  C  .  1904 
Martin  A.  Knapp.  D.  C .  .  .  1910 

5.  Don  A.  Pardee,  Ga 1881 

Richard  W.  Wall^er,  Ala.  . .  1914 
Robt.  Lynn  Batts,  Texas.. 1917 

6.  Arthur  C.  Denlson,  Mich.  .1911 
John  W.  Warrington,' Ohio. 1909 
Loral  E.  Knappen,  Mich.  .1910 

7.  Francis  E.  Baker,  Ind 1902 

Samuel  Alschuler,  111 1915 


Cir.  Judges.  A  pp. 

7.  Julian  W.  Mack,  III 1911 

Evan  A.  Evans,  Wis 1916 

8.  Waiter  H.  Sanborn,  Minn. .1892 
William  C.  Hook,  Kan ....  1903 
JohuEramettCarl.and,D.C.19H 

Walter  I.  Smith,  Iowa 1911 

Kimbrough  Stone,  Mo 1916 

9.  William  B.  Gilbert,  Ore.  .  .1892 

Erskine  M.  Ross,  Cal 18«5 

William  W.  Morrow,  Cal.  .1807 
Wm.  H.  Hunt,  D.  C 1911 


Christian  C.  Kohlsaat.  HI.  1905 

Salaries,  87,000  each.  The  Judges  of  each  circuit  and  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  circuit 
constitute  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  First  Circuit  consists  of  Maine,  Massachusetta,  New  Hamp^ 
Bhlre,  Rhode  Island,  Porto  Rico.  Second — Connecticut,  New  York,  Vermont.  Third — Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Fourth — Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 
Fifth — Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Canal  Zone.  Sixth— Kentucky,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Tennessee.  Seventh — Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin.  Eighth — Arkansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wyoming. 
Ninth — Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon   Washington,  Hawaii. 

United  States  Court  ok  Claims — Chief  Justice — Edward  K.  Campbell,  Ala.  Associate  Judges — 
Fenton  W.  Booth,  HI.;  George  W.  Atkinson.  W.  Va.:  Samuel  S.  Barney,  Wis.;  George  E.  Downey.  InU. 
James  Hay,  Va.     Salaries:  Chief  Justice,  86,500:  Justices,  36,000. 


Districts. 
Ala.:  N.  &  M 

••     N 

"     S.  D... 
Alaska 


Ariz 

Ark.:  E.  D... 

••     W.  D.. 

Cal.:  N.  D. .. 


S.  D. 


Canal  Zone . , 
Colorado .  .  . , 
Connecticut., 
Delaware.  . . . 
Fla.:  N.  D... 

••      S.  D... 
Ga.:  N.  D.  ., 

"     S.  D. ... 

••     S.  D... 
Hawaii 


Idaho 

111.:  N._D 

••    S.  D ." .' '. '. 

•'    E 

'ndiana 

jwa:'N.  D. . 
••      S.  D.y. 

laasas 

:y.:  W.  D. .. 

••     E.  D... 

a.:  E.  D. ... 

••     W.  D... 

lalne 

.laryland.  .  . 

<Iass 

vlich.:  E.  D., 

W.  D 

Minnesota.  . , 

*llsa.:  N.  &'S 

Mo.:  E.  D.  .. 

"      W.  D.. 

iV^ontana .... 
Nebraska. . . . 

Nevada 

N.  Hamp. .  . . 


district  courts  of 

Judges.  Addresses.     App. 

Henry  D.  Clayton. Montgomery. .1914 

,Wm.  I.  Grubb Birmingham.  .1909 

•  Robert  T.  Ervin.  .Mobile.  ....  .1917 

,R.  W.  Jennings.  .  .Juneau 1913 

Wm.  A.  HolzheimerNome 1917 

,F.  M.  Brown Valdez 1913 

Chas.  E.  Bunnell. .  Fairbanks.  . .  .1915 

.Wm.  H.  Sawtelle. . Tucson 1913 

Jacob  Trleber Little  Rock. . .  1901 

,F.  A.  Youmans.  .  .Fort  Smith.  .  .1911 
.M.  T.  Doollng. .  . .  San  Francisco. 1913 
.Wm.  C.  Van  Fleet. San  Francisco.  1907 
.Oscar  A.  Trlppet. .  Los  Angeles .  ■  1915 
.BenJ.  F.  Bledsoe . .  Los  Angeles .  .  1914 

,Wm.  H.  Jackson.  .Ancon 1914 

.Robert  E.  Lewis.  .Denver 1906 

.Edwin  S.  Thomas. New  Haven.  .1913 

■  Ed.  G.  Bradford.  .Wifmington.. .  1897 
.W.  B.  Sheppard..  .Pensacola.  .  .  .1908 
.Rhydon  M.  Call.  .Jacksonville.  .1913 

.Wm.  T.  Newman.. Atlanta 1886 

.Emory  Speer Macon 1885 

■  Beverly  D.  Evans.  Savannah  ....  1917 
.H.  W.Vaughan.  .  .Honolulu 1916 

•  Jos.  B.  Poindexter.  Honolulu 1917 

.Frank  S.  Dietrich .  Boise 1907 

.Ken.  M.  Landis. .  .Chicago 1905 

.  G.  A.  Carpenter..  .  Chicago 1910 

•  J.  O.  Humphrey.. .  Springfleld .  .  .  1901 

Danville 

.A.  B.  Anderson. .  .Indianapolis.  .1902 

.Henry  T.  Reed  .  .  .Waterloo 1904 

.Martin  J.  Wade..  .Davenport.  .  .1915 
.John  C.  Pollock. . .  Kansas  City. .  1903 

.Walter  Evans Louisville ....  1899 

.A.M.J.  Cochran .  Covington 1901 

.Rufus  E.  Foster..  .New  Orleans..  1909 

•  George  W.  .lack. .  .Shreveport. .  .1917 
.  Clarence  Hale ....  Portland 1902 

John  C.  Rose Baltimore.  . .  .1910 

.  Jas.  M.  Morton,  Jr. Boston 1912 

.  Arthur  J.  Tuttle ,  .  Detroit 1912 

.  C.  W.  Sessions. .  .  .Grand  Rapids.  1911 
.Wilbur  F.  Booth.  .Minneapolis.  .  1914 
.  Page  Morris Duluth 1903 

Henry  C.  Nlles .  .  .  Jackspn 1892 

.  David  P.  Dyer St.  -tbuis 1907 

.A.  S.  Van  Valken-     ;.,, 

burgh Kansas  City. .  1910 

.G.  M.  Bourquin..  .Butte 1912 

.  Jas.  W.Woodrough. Omaha 1916 

.Thos.  C.  Munger.  .Lincoln 1907 

.E.  S.  Farrlngton.  .Carson  City.  .1907 
.  Edgar  Aldrlch ....  Littleton 1891 


THE   united    states. 


Districts. 
New  Jersey . 


New  Mexico 
N.  Y.:  N.  D 


S.  D. . 
S.  D.. 
S.  D.. 
E.  D. 


N 


Ohio:  N.  D.  . 

"      N.  D.. 

•'      S.  D... 

S.  D... 

E.  D.. 

W.  D. 

Oregon 


Okla. 


Judges.  Addresses.     App. 

.John  Rellstab Trenton 1909 

.Thos.  G.  Halght.  .Newark 1914 

.J.  Warren  Davis. .  .Trenton 1916 

.CoUn  Neblett Santa  F6 1917 

.George  W.  Ray.  .  .Blnghamton.  .1902 

W.  D.  .John  R.  Hazel Buffalo 1900 

S.  D..  .Julius  M.  Mayer.  .N.  Y.  City.  .  .1912 
. Augustus N.  Hand. N.  Y.  City.  .  .1914 
.Martin  T.  MantonN.  Y.  City. . .  1916 

.Learned  Hand N.  Y.  City. .  .  1909 

.T.  T.  Chatfleld.  . .  .Brooklyn 1907 

E.  D..  .V.  V.  Veeder Brooklyn 1911 

C:  E.  D...H.  G.  Conner Wilson 1909 

W.  D.. James  E.  Boyd.  .  .Greensboro..  .1901 

N.  Dakota. . .  .  Chas.  F.  Amldon. .  Fargo 1897 

.John  M.  Klllits.  .  .Toledo 1910 

.D.  C.  WesteuhaverCleveland 1917 

.H.  C.  Hollister. ...  Cincinnati. .. .  1910 

.  John  E.  Sater Columbus. . .  .  1909 

.R.  E.  Campbell.  .  .Muskogee.  .  .  .  1908 

.John  H.  Cotteral. .  Gutlirlo 1908 

.  .  C.  E.  Wolverton .  .  Portland 1906 

. .  Robert  S.  Bean .  .  .  Portland 1909 

.  .J.  W.  Thompson.  .Philadelphia. .  1912 
.  .O.  B.  Dickinson..  .Philadelphia. .  1914 
.  .Chas.  B.  Witmer.  .Sunbury  .  .  .  ;  .1911 
. .  W.H.S.Thompson.Plttsburgh  .  .  .  1914 

.  .  Ch.is.  P.  Orr Pittsburgh  .  .  .  1909 

. .  P.  J.  Hamilton San  Juan 1913 

Rhode  Island..  A.  L.  Brown Providence.  .  .1896 

S.  Car.:  E.  D..H.  A.  M.  Smith. ..  Charleston.  .  .1911 

W.  D.Joseph  T.  Johnson. Greenville. .  .  .  1916 

vSo.  Dakota.  .    Jas.  D.  Elliott.  . .  .Sioux  Falls. .  .1911 

Tenn.  :E.  &  M.Ed.  T.  Sanford Knoxville.  . .  .  1908 

W.  D. .  John  E.  MoCall. . .  Memphis 1905 

E.  D. .'. .  Gordon  Rus.selJ .  .  .  Sherman  ....  1910 
.Du  Val  Smith,... San  Antonio. .1916 

,W.  R.  Smith.  .....El  Paso '.  .1917 

.  Edw.  R.  Meek Dallas ...  1899 

.W.  T.  Burns Houston 1902    , 

Utah Till.  D.  Johnson .  .  .Ogden  City..  .1916   ' 

Vermont Harland  B.  Howe .  Windsor 1915 

Va.:  E.  D E.  Waddill,  Jr.  .  .  .Richmond.  ..  .1898 

"     W.  D.  .  .  .  H.  C.  McDowell .  .  Lynchburg .  .  .  1901 

Wash.:  W.  D..Ed.  E.  Cushman.  .Tacoma 1912 

W.  D..  J.  Neterer Seattle 1913 

E.  D.  .F.  H.  Rudkln Spokane 1911 

W.  Va.:  N.  D.A.  G.  Dnyton Phllippi. .  .  .  .  .1905 

S.  D. .  B.  F.  Keller Charleston ...  1901 

Wis.:  E.  D F.  A.  Gelger Milwaukee.  .  .1912 

"     W.  D.  .  .A.  L.  Sanborn.  . .  .Madison 1905 

Wvoming John  A.  Riner.  . .  .Cheyenne.  . .  .1890 


Pa.:E.  D.. 

••     E.  D. . 

••     M.D. 

••     W.  D. 

"     W.  D. 
Porto  Rico. 


Tex. 


W.  D. 
W.  D. 

N.  D. 
S.  D. 


Salaries  ol  District  Judges,  36,000  each. 


United  States  District-Attorneys  and  Marshals. 
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UNITED^STATES    DISTRICT-ATTORMEYS    AND    MARSHALS. 


Districts. 


Alabama,  N .  . . 

M... 

S .  .  . 

Alaska.  Ist  Dlv 

2d  Div. 

3d  Dlv. 

4th  Div. 

Arizona 

Arkansas,  E. .  .  . 

W.  .  . 

California,  N . . . 

"        V,        S.  ... 

Canal  Zone 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . . . 

Delaware 

Dlat.otColumbia 

Florida,  N 

S 

Georgia,  N 

S 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

lUinols,  N 

E 

S 

Indiana 

Iowa,  N 

"     3 

Kansas 

Kentucky,  E .  . . 

W... 

Louisiana,  E.. . . 

W... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.  . 

Michigan,  E, . .  . 

W... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi,  N.  . 

S. . . 

Missouri,  E  ; .  .  . 

W 

Montana 

N^iraska 

f^Ma 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey .... 

New  Mexico .  .  . 

New  York,  N .  . 

3... 

E..  . 

W.  . 

N.  Carolina,  E. . 

W. 

North  Dakota.  . 

Ohio,  N 


Oklahoma,  E.  .  . 
W..  . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania,  E. 
M> 
W' 

^  Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island. .  . 
S.  Carolina,  E .  . 
W.. 
South  Dakota.  . 
Tennessee,  E .  . . 

■  r;  "    .      M..  . 

■  i  [  "   '  ■    W... 
.Texas,  N ... 

"     E. .". ! ! ; ! 

"      W 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia,  E 

W .  .  .  , 

Washington,  E.. 

W. 

W.  Virginia,  N.. 

3.. 

Wisconsin,  E . . . 

W... 

Wyoming 


DiSTRICT-ATTOnNEYS. 


Names  and  Offlcial  Addresses. 


Robert  N.  Bell,  Birmingham. 
Thos.  D.  Samford,  Montgomery 
Alexander  D.  Pitts,  Mobile. . 
James  A.  Smlser,  Juneau .... 

F.  M.  Saxton,  Nome 

Wm.  N.  Spence,  Valdez 

Rlnehart  F.  Roth,  Fairbanks. 
Thomas  A.  Flynn,  Phoenix .  . 
Wm.  H.  Martin,  Little  Rock. 
J.  V.  Bourland,  Fort  Smith.  . 
John  W.  Preston,  San  Francisco 
A.  Schoonover,  Los  Angeles. . .  . 

Oh»s.  R.  Williams,  Ancon 

Harry  B.  Tedrow,  Denver 

Thos.  J.  Spellacy,  Hartford.  .  .  . 
Chas.  F.  Curley,  Wilmington. . . 
John  E.  Laskey,  Washington. .  . 

John  L.  Neeiey,  Pensacola 

H.  S.  Phillips,  Tampa 

Hooper  Alexander,  Atlanta.  .  .  . 
Earl  M.  Donalson,  Macon.". .  . . 


James  L.  McClear,  Boise 

Chas.  F.  Clyne,  Chicago 

Chas.  A.  Karch,  Danville 

Edward  C.  Knotts,  Springfield. 

L.  E.  Slack,  Indianapolis 

F.  A.  O'Connor,  N.  H'pton'(P.O.) 
C.  R.  Porter,  Centerville  (P.  O.) 
F.  Robertson,  Kansas  City .... 
Thomas  D.  flattery,  Covington 

Perry  B.  Miller,  Louisville 

J.  W.  Montgomery,  New  Orleans 
Robt.  A  Hunter.  Shreveport. .  . 
John  F.  A.  Merrill,  Portland.  .  . 
Samuel  K.  Dennis,  Baltimore .  . 
George  W.  Anderson,  Boston..  . 

Jno.  E.  Klnnane,  Detroit 

Myron  H.  Walker.  Gd.  Rapids. 

Alfred  Jaques,  St.  Paul 

Wilson  S.  Hill.  Oxford 

Josepn  W.  George,  Jackson .... 
Arthur  L.  Oliver,  St.  Louis .... 
Francis  M.  Wilson,  Kansas  City 

Burton  K.  Wheeler,  Butte 

Thos.  3.  Allen,  Lincoln 

William  Woodburn,  Jr.,  Reno.  . 
F.  H.  Brown,  Somersworth  (P.O.) 

Chaa.  F.  Lynch,  Newarlc 

S.  Burkhart,  Albuquerque 

Dennis  B.  Lucey,  Utica 

Franciji  G.  Cafley,  N.  Y.  City . . . 
Melville  J.  France,  Brooklyn.  .. 

S.  T.  Lockwood,  Buffalo 

James  O.  Carr,  Wilmington .... 
Wm.  C.  Hammer,  Ashboro .... 

Melvin  A.  Hildreth,  Fargo 

Edwin  S.  Wert!-.,  Cleveland .... 
Stuart  R.  Bolin,  Columbus .... 

W.  C.  McGlnnifl,  Muskogee 

John  A.  Fain,  Oklalioma  City. . 

C.  L.  Reames,  Portland 

Francis  F.  Kane,  Philadelphia. . 
Rogers  L.  Burnett,  Scranton.  . . 
E.  Lowry  Humes,  Pittsburgh... 
Miles  M.  Martin,  San  Juan. .  . . 
Harvey  A.  Baker,  Providence.  . 
Francis  H.  Weston.  Charleston. 
J.  Wmt  Thurmond,  Greenville. . 
Robt.  P.  Stewart,  Deadwood.. . 
L.  M.  Coleman,  Chattanooga. . 

Lee  Douglas,  Nashville 

William  D.  Kyser,  Memphis.  . . 
Wilraot  M.  Odell,  Fort  Worth  . 
John  E.  Green.  Jr.,  Houston.  . . 

Clarence  Merritt,  Paris 

J.  L.  Camp,  San  Antonio. 

Wm.  W.  Ray,  Salt  Lake  City.  . 
Vernon  A.  Bullard,  Burlington . 
Richard  H.  Mann,  Richmond.  . 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  Roanoke.  .  . . 
Francis  A.  Garrecht,  Spokane. . 

Clay  Allen,  Seattle 

Stuart  W.  Walker,  Martlnsburg 
Wm.  G.  Barnhart,  Charleston. 
H.  A.  Sawyer.  Milwau'.tee.  .    . 
Albert  C.  AVoIfe,  La  Crosse .  . . 
Chai».  L.  Rigdon,  Cheyenne. .  . 


Appointed 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Oct. 


20,  1913 

20,  1913 

20,  1913 

30,  1915 

2,  1913 


Mar.  27,  1914 

Oct,    21,  1914 

27,  1914 
30,  1913 
m,  1913 
22,  1913 

28,  1913 
14,  1915 
26,  1914 
30,  1915 

Mar.  n,  1916 

Oct.    22,  1914 

4.  1915 

10,  1913 

29,  1913 
24.  1914 


Jan. 
July 
June 
Dec. 
July 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
Sept. 
Aug. 


1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
10,  1916 
14,  1914 

25,  1914 

10,  1913 
19.  1914 

9,  1914 

16,  1917 

Mar.  2r,  1917 

Feb.  15,  1915 

8,  1915 

13,  1914 

8,  1916 

29,  1914 

9.  1914 

26,  1914 

8,  1915 
4,  1914 
4,  1913 

30.  1913 
29,  1916 

6,  1914 
June  30,  1914 
June  17,  1916 
Aug.  5,  1913 
Jan.  31,  1916 
May  24,  1917 
Mar.    2,  1915 

11,  1916 

7.  1916 
24,  1914 

9,  1914 
1,  1915 
6,  1915 

Mar.  15.  1917 
Dec.  22,  1914 
April  28,  1913 
Sept.  10,  1913 
Dec.  20,  1913 
Sept.  10,  1913 
Mar.  12,  1915 
Sept.  15,  1914 
Feb.  18,  1914 
April  2,  1915 
Aug.  4,  1913 
July  10,  1913 
May  14,  1914 
Mar.  12,  1917 
Mar.  15,  I9I7 
Feb.  25,  1914 
June  16,  1914 
April  24,  1913 
Mar.  10,  1914 
Mar.  1,  1915 
April  24,  1914 
April  6,  1914 
Jan.  27,  1914 
Sept.  29,  1913 
Jan.      6, 

18 

13, 

29, 

9, 


Dec,   22, 

Sept.    8, 

April  28, 

May  20, 

Jan. 

May 

Feb. 

June 

May 

June 

Mar, 


Jan. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
June 
Jan. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
July 
April 


Jan. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

June 


Aug. 
July 
Jan. 
June 


1914 
1913 
19i5 
1917 
1914 


MABSHALa. 


Names  and  Offlcial  Addresses. 


Henry  A.  Skeggs,  Birmingham 
McDuffie  Cain,  Montgomery.. 
Christopher  C.  Gewln,  Mobile. 

Harry  A.  Bishop,  Juneau 

Emmet  R.  Jordan,  Nome 

F.  R.  Brenneman,  Valdez 

Lewis  T.  Erwln,  Fairbanks.  .  . 
Joseph  P.  Dillon,  Phoenix  4.  . . 
Andrew  J.  Walls,  Little  Rifck  . 
John  H.  P.arker,  Fort  Smith..  . 
James  B.  Hclohan,  S.  Francisco 
Chas.  T.  Walton,  Los  Angeles. 

Miguel  A.  Otero,  Culebra 

Samuel  J.  Burrls,  Denver 

c.  C.  Mlddlabrooks,  Hartford. 
Martin  F.  FarryLWilmington. 
Maurice  Splaln,  Washington. . 
Jas.  B.  Perkins,  Pensacola.  .  .  . 
Nath.  H.  Boswell,  Jacksonville. 
Howard  Thompson,  Atlanta, 

Joseph  S.  Davis,  Macon 

Jerome  J.  Smlddy,  Honolulu. 

Thomas  B.  Martin,  Bola6 

John  J.  Bradley,  Chicago 

Cooper  Stout,  Danville 

Vincent  Y.  Dallman,  Sprincfleld 
Mark  Storen,  Indianapolis. .  .  . 

E.  H.  Moore.  Dubuque 

Nicholas  F.  Reed,  Cttumwa... 

Otho  T.  Wood,  Topeka 

Robert  C.  Ford,  Covington. .  . 
Edgar  H.  James,  Louisville. .  . 
Frank  M.  Miller,  J<ew  Orlean.s 
J.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Shreveport 
John  S.  P.  H.  Wilson.  Portland 
Wm.  W.  Stockham,  Baltimore 

John  J.  Mitchell,  Boston 

Henry  Behrendt,  Detroit 

H.  O'Connor.  Grand  Rapids.  , 
James  A.  Wessel,  St.  Paul.  . . . 
W.  3.  Vardaman,  Oxford .... 
John  G.  Cashman,  Jackson. . . 

John  E.  Lynch,  St.  Louis 

Wm.  A.  Shelton,  Kansas  City 
Jos.  L.  Asbridge,  Helena .... 

Thos.  J.  Flynn,  Omaha 

A.  B.  Gray,  Carson  City 

Chas.  J.  O'Neill,  Concord.  .  . 
Albert  Bollschweller,  Trenton 

A,  H.  Hudspeth,  Santa  Fe. .  .  , 
Clayton  L.  Wheeler,  Utica. . . 
Thos.  D.  McCarthy,  N.  Y.  City 
Jas.  M>  Power,  Brooklyn,  . 
John  D.  Lynn,  Rochester . . 
W.  T.  Dortch,  Raleigh. .  .  . 
Chas.  A*  Webb,  Asheville,  . 
Stephen  J.  Doyle,  Fargo. . . 
Chas.  W.  Lapp,  Cleveland, 
Michael  Devanney,  Cincinnati 

B,  A.  Enioe,  Jr.,  Muskogee. 
John  Q.  Newell,  Oklahoma  City 

John  Montag,  Portland" 

Fmnk  J.  Noonan,  Philadelphia 
JMnes  S.  Magee,  Scranton.  . . 
Joseph  Howley,  Pittsburgh .  .  . 
Wm.  R,  Bennett,  San  Juan . .  . 
John  J.  Richards,  Providence . 
James  L.  Sims,  Charleston, , .  . 

C,  J.  Lyon,  Greenville 

T.  W.  Taubman.  Sioux  Falls. . 
John  R.  Thompson,  Knoxville. 

Jonas  T.  Amis,  Nashville 

S.  H.  Trezevant,  Memphis. . . . 
Wm.  J.  McDonald,  Dallas. .  .  . 
Jacob  A.  Herring,  Houston.  .  . 

B.  F,  Sherrell,  Texarkana 

John  H,  Rogers,  Au.stin 

Aquila  Nebeker,  Salt  Lake  City 
Arthur  P.  Carpenter,  Rutland. 
John  G.  Saunders,  Richmond  . 
T'.'-e.  Burch,  Martinsville.  .  .  . 
James  F.  McGovern,  Spokane, 

John  M.  Boyle,  Tacoma 

Clarence  E.  Smith,  Parkersburg 
William  Osborne,  Huntington. 
S.  W.  Randolph,  Milwaukee .  . 
Frank  P.  O'Connor,  Madison . 
Daniel  F.  Hudson,  Cheyenne.. 


Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


Appointed. 
May  18,  1914 
June  8,  1914 
May  7,  1914 
May  28,  1914 
June  16,  1913 
Sept,  9,  1913 
May  20,  1913 
Jan.  15,  1914 
June  22,  1914 
June  22.  1914 
Mar.  2,  1914 
Feb.  25,  19i4 
Mar.  15,  1917 

2,  1915 
20,  1915 

4,  1915 
Feb.  25,  1914 
Oct.  1,  1913 
Mar.  3,  1918 
July  22,  1913 
July  22,  1913 
Sept.  11,  1914 
April  6,  1914 
April  28,  1914 
May  14,  1914 
June  8,  1914 
July  14,  1914 
June  19.  1914 
Mar.  10,  1914 
June  25,  1914 
Jan.  26,  1914 
Nov.  25,  1913 
April  24,  1914 
Dec.  18  1914 
May  19,  1914 
Jan.  8,  1915 
Feb.  20,  1915 
May  ft.  1914 
Mar.  1,  1915 
Mar,  20,  1916 
Feb,  24,  1914 
Feb.  24,  1911 
Aug.  4.  1914 
May  10,  191S 
May  1,  1915 
July  22,  1915 
July  2,  1913 
June  30,  1914 
Dec.  11,  1913 
May  20,  1913 
Aug.  24,  1915 
Mar.  3,  1915 
Mar.  3, 
Jan. 
Dec. 

Dec.  23,  1913 
April    1,  1914 
July   22,  1913 
Mar.    1,  1915 
Aug.    4,  1913 
Nov.    3,  1913 
July   29,  1913 
Oct.    30,  1914 
Jan.    27,  1914 
April  28,  1914 
Mar.    2,  1915 
Nov.    3,  1913 
Feb.    18,  1914 
Mar.  16.  1    " 
April  24,  V. 
April  29,  1! 
Jan.    26,  It 
Feb.    13,  IS 
April  24,  19 
Oct.    30,  i9 
May    6,  19' 
April  24,  19. 
Feb.   25,  19' 
April  24,  19. 
April  16,  191 
April    6,  1. 
Mar.    3,  19. 

9,  1914 
24,  1914 

2.  19H 
.     13,  1915 
July   21.  19J.'c 
May  14,  181^ 


1915 
11,  1916 
23,  1913 


Mar, 
Feb, 
Feb 
July 


N..  Northern;  8.,  Southern;  E..  Eastern;  W.,  Western;  M.,  Middle. 
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DIPLOMATIC    AND    CONSULAR    SERVICE. 

(Revised  to  December  5,  1917.) 

AMBASSADORS   EXTRAORDINARY   AND   PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Count!  t'.  Name  and  State. 

^.rsentiaa Frederic  J.  Stimson,  Mass. . 

Aust.  Hungary  .Frederic  C.  Penfleld,  Pa.t. . 

Brazil Edwin  V.  Morgan.  N.  Y.  .  . 

Clille Joseph  H.  Shea,  Ind 

France William  G.  Sharp,  Ohio 

Great  Britain.. .  Walter  Hines  Page,  N.  Y. . .  , 


Salary. 
.$17,500 
.  17,500 
.  17,500 
.  17.500 
.    17.500 


CountTv.  Name  and  State.  Salarv. 

Italy Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Va $17,500 

Japan Roland  S.  Morris,  Pa  17,500 

Mexico Henrv  P.  Fletcher,  Pa 17,500 

Russia David  R.  Francis,  Mo 17,500 

Spain Joseph  E.  WlUard,  Va 17,500 


17,500     Turkey Abram  I.  Elkus,  N.  Y.t.. 


17,500 


ENVOYS    EXTRAORDINARY    AND 

Belgium Brand  Whitlock.  Ohio $12,000 

Bolivia John  D   O'Rear,  Mo 10,000 

Bulgaria Chas  J.  Vopicka,  111 10.000 

China Paul  S.  Reinsch.  Wis 12,000 

Colombia. Hoffman  Philip,  N.  Y.. 10,000 

Costa  Rica Edward  J.  Hale.  N.  C 10,000 

Cuba Wm.  E.  Gonzales,  S.  C 12,000 

Denmark Maurice  Francis  Egan,  D.  C. .  10,000 

Dominican  Rep.Wm.  W.  Russell.  D.  C 10,000 

Ecuador Charles  S.  Hartman,  Mont .  .  .  10.000 

Greece *Garrett  Droppers,  Mass 10,000 

Guatemala Wm.  H.  Leavell,  Miss 10,000 

Haytl A.  Bailly-Blanchard,  La 10,000 

Honduras John  Ewing,  La 10,000 

Netherlands John  W.  Garrett,  Md 12,000 


MINISTERS    PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Nicaragua Benjamin  L.  Jefferson,  Col..  ..$10,000 

Norway A.  G.  Schmedeman,  Wis 10,000 

Panama Wm.  J.  Price.  Ky 10,000 

Paraguay Daniel  F.  Mooney,  Ohio 10,000 

Persia John  L.  Caldwell,  Kan 10,000 

Peru Benton  McMillin,  Tenn 10,000 

Portugal Thos.  H.  Birch,  N.  J 10,000 

Roumania    and 

Serbia Chas.  J.  Vopicka,  III 10,000 

Salvador Boaz  W.  Long,  N.  Mex 10,000 

Siam George  Pratt  IngersoU,  Ct 10,000 

Sweden Ira  Nelson  Morris,  111. 10,000 

Switzerland Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  Ga 10,000 

Uruguay Robt.  Emmett  Jeffery,  Ark.  . .  10,000 

Venezuela Preston  McGoodwin,  Okla 10,000 


AGENT    AND    CONSUL-GENERAL. 

Egypt Hampson  Gary,  Tex 36,500. 

Morocco.  . .  .Maxwell  Blake,  Mo 7,500. 

SECRETARIES   OF   EMBASSIES   AND  LEGATIONS. 


Argentina Warren  D.  Robbins 82,625 

Brazil G.  C.  Tarler 2.625 

Bulgaria William  W.  Andrews  (2d).. .  .  2,000 

Chile F.  O.  de  Billier 2.625 

China John  Van.  A.  McMurray 3,000 

Colombia Perry  Belden 2.625 

Costa  Rica Stewart  Johnson  (2d) 2000 

Cuba Gustave  Scholle 2.625 

Denmark U.  Grant-Smith 3,000 

Dominican  Rep.Herbert  S.  Goold  (2d> 2,000 

France Robert  Woods  Bliss 3.000 

-France Arthur  H.  Frazier 3.000 

Great  Britain..  .Irwin  H.  Laughlin 3,000 

Greece John  C.  White  (2d) 2.000 

Hay ti Ferdinand  L.  Mayer  (2d) 2,000 

Honduras John  W.  Belt   (3d) 1.500 

Italy Peter  Augustus  Jay 3,000 

Japan .Willing  Spencer 2,625 

Liberia Richard  C.  Bundy  (2d) 2.000 


Luxemburg.  .  .  .Marshall  Langhorne S3,000 

Mexico George  T.  Summerlin 3,000 

Montenegro John  C.  White  (2d) 2,000 

Netherlands. . . . Marshall  Langhorne 3,000 

Norway H.  F.  Arthur  Schoenfeld  (2d) .  2.000 

Panama Charles  B.  Curtis  (2d) 2.000 

Paraguay Louis  A.  Sussdorff  (2d) 2.000 

Peru Henry  R.  Carey  (2d) 2.O00 

Portugal Charles  Campbell.  Jr.  (2d) .  .  .  2.000 

Roumania William  W.  Andrews  (2d) 2.000 

Russia J.  Butler  Wright 3,000 

Salvador John  L.  Ryan  (2d) 2,000 

Serbia W.  W.  Andrews  (2d) 3.000 

Siam Frank  D.  Arnold  (2d) 2.000 

Spain Charles  S.  Wilson 3,000 

Sweden Post  Wheeler 3.080 

Switzerland Hugh  R.  Wilson  (2d) 2,5TO 

Uruguay Craig  W.  Wadsworth 2,625 

Venezuela Elbridge. Gerry  Greene  (2d) .  .  2,000 


CONSULAR    SERVICE. 

C  G.,  Consul-General :  C,  Consul:  V.  C.IVice-Consul:  D.  C,  Deputy  Consul;  C.  A.,  Consular  Assistant.- 
To  insure  prompt  attention,  letters  upon  consular  business  should  be  addressed  "To  the  American 
Consul  at  .  .         "     Such  letters  are  opened  and  attended  to  by  the  person  who  happens  to  be 

in  charge  of  the  office.  If  addressed  to  the  Consul  by  name  they  are  forwarded  to  him  unopened  if  he 
should  be  absent,  and  a  delay  thus  intervenes;  if  he  should  in  the  mean  time  have  gone  out  of  ofTice  they 
may  wholly  escape  attention.  ^         .  . 

Consuls  at  the  principal  places  in  tlie  world  are  given  here.  Where  there  are  a  Consul  and  Vice  or 
Deputy  Consul  at  the  same  place  only  the  Consul  is  given.  Consular  officers  are  ex  officio  notaries  for  all 
the  States  of  the  United  States. 

CONSULS-GENERAL   AT  LARGE. 

Chas.  C.  Eberhardt,  Kan.;  Nathaniel  B.  Stewart,  Ga.;  Ralph  J.  Tottcn,  Tenn.;  Stuart  J.  Fuller,  Wis. 
Salaries,  S5.000  each.  » 

Argentina. 
Buenos  Ayres...Wm.  H.  Robertson,  Va.,  C.  G. 

Rosarlo Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  111.,  C. 

Brazil. 

hla Edward  Higgins,  Mass.,  C. 

ra Geo.  H.  Pickerell.  Ohio,  C 

rnambuco. . .  .Arminius  T.  Haeberle,  Mo.,  C 

o  de  Janeiro.  .Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  N.  Y.,  C.  G. 

o  Grande.  .  .  .Samuel  T.  Lee,  Mich.,  C. 

,ntos Carl  F.  Deichman,  Mo.,  C 

10  PaulOj. , .'. .  .pjharles  L,  .Hpp^j•er,  Mo.,  C.  .      . :   [ 

■         •     '-.:':  Bulgaria  .  .  ' 

)fla. . ;. ...  ;.■. .  i  .■.JDonjtnic  I.  Murphy.  D.  C,  C,  G. 
>  ■'■-    '        '  ■■ '  '  '  ChUe. 

tofagasta Thos.  W.  Voetter,  N' Mex..  C. 

inta  Arenas. John  R.  Bradley,  oMa." 

« alparaiso Leo.  J.  Keena,  Mich.,  C.  G. 

China. 

kmoy Clarence  E.  Gauss,  Ct.,  C. 

Vntung John  K.  Davis  Ohio.  C. 

:;.<inton P.  S.  Heintzleman,  Pa.,  C.  G. 


Changsha Nelson  T.  Johnsopa,  Okla.,  C. 

Chefoo Lester  Maynard.  Cal.,  C. 

Chungking George  C.  Hanson,  Ct.,  C. 

Foochow Albert  W.  Pontius,  Minn.,  C. 

Hankow E.  S.  Cunningham,  Tenn.,  C.  G. 

Harbin Charles  IS  Moser,  Va.,  C. 

Mukden E.  Carleton  Baker,  Cal.,  C.  G. 

Nanking. ......;.  .J.  PauIJamfe^on,  Pa.,  C.     '     _• 

Shanghai. ..;;....  .Tliomas  SaTOmon.s,  Wash.,  C,  O: 

Swatow. ......'.,.  .Myrl  S.  My6r^  ¥i»-.'C- 

Tientsin..-......!.' .  .Fred, I?,;  FiPer,  Ore.,  C.  G.'  ■^' ,.^^ 

•     :    I  •     .  Colombia.     . .  .    •       >  , 

Barranquilla.......  Claude  E.. Guy  ant,  I11.,,C.. 

Cartagena i . . .  '.Alphonse  J.  Lespinasse,  N.  Y.,  O' 

Costa  Rica. 

Port  Limon Stewart  E.  McMillin,  Kans.,  C. 

San  Jose Benjamin  F.  Chase,  Pa.,  C. 

Cuba. 

Clenfuegos Charles  S.  Winaas,  Mich.,  C. 

Habana James  L.  Rodgers,  Ohio,  C.  G. 

Nuevitas Henry  M.  Wolcott,  N.  Y..  C. 

Santiago John  E.  Kehl,  Ohio,  C. 


*Also  to  Montenegro,     tin  America,  waiting  orders. 
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Denmark  and  Dominions. 

Copenhagen Wm.  H.  Gale.  Va.,  C.  G. 

Dominican  Republic. 

Puerto  Plata Arthur  McLean,  N.  Y.,  C. 

Santo  Domingo. . .  .Clement  S  Edwards,  Minn.,  C. 
Ecuador. 

Guayaquil F.  W.  Coding,  111..  C.  G. 

France  and  Dominions. 

Algiers,  Africa A.  C.  Frost,  Mass.,  C. 

Bordeaux Goo.  A.  Bucklln.  Okla.,  C. 

Calais Kenneth  S.  Patton,  Va.,  O. 

Dakar,  Senegal. . . .  Wm.  J.  Yerby.  Tenn.,  C. 

Grenoble Thos.  D.  Davis.  Okla.,  C. 

Guadelupe,  W.  I. .  .Henry  T.  Wilcox,  N.  J.,  C. 

Havre John  B.  Osborne,  Pa.,  C. 

La  Roclielle James  H.  Goodier,  N.  Y.,  C. 

Limoges Eugene  L.  Belisle,  Mass.,  C. 

Lyons John  E.  Jones,  D.  C  C. 

Marseilles Alphonse  Gaulin,  R.  I.,  C.  G. 

Martinique.  W.  I.  .Thos.  R.  Wallace,  Iowa,  C. 

Nantes Milton  B.  Kirk.  III.,  C. 

Nice William  D.  Hunter,  Minn.,  C. 

Paris A.  M.  Thackara,  Pa.,  C.  G. 

Paris Tracy  Lay,  Ala.,  C. 

Rouen Albro  L.  Burnell,  Me.,  C. 

Saigon Horace  Remillard,  Mass.,  C. 

St.  Etienne William  H.  Hunt,  N.  Y.,  C. 

St.  Nazalre Gabriel  B.  Raondal,  S.  D.,  C.  G. 

St.  Pierre Samuel  H.  Wiley,  N.  C,  C. 

Tahiti.  Soc.  Isl Thos.  B.  L.  Layton,  La.,  C. 

Tananarivo,  Mada- 
gascar  .James  G.  Carter,  Ga.,  C. 

Tunis Edwin  Carl  Kemp,  Fla.,  C. 

Oreat  Britain  and  Dominions. 

Adelaide,  Aus Wm.  A.  Bickers.  Va..  C. 

Aden,  Arabia Addison  E.  Southard,  Ky.,  C. 

Auckland,  N.  Z Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Ind.,  C.  G. 

Barbados.  W.  1. . .  .C.  L.  Livingston,  Pa.,  C. 
Belfast,  Ireland. . .  .Hunter  Sharp,  N.  C,  C. 
Belize,  Honduras..  .VVilliam  L.  Avery,  Mont.,  C. 

Birmingham E.  Haldenjan  Dennison,  Ohio.  C. 

Bombay,  India.  .  .  .Stuart  K.  Lupton.  Tenn..  C. 

Bradford.  Eng Augustus  E.  Ingram,  Cal.,  C. 

Bristol,  Eng John  S.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  N.  C,  C. 

Cairo. . .  ■. Hampson  Gary,  Texas,  C.  G. 

Calcutta,  India.  . .  .James  A.  Smith,  Vt.,  C.  G. 

Calgary,  Can Harold  D.  Clum,  N.  Y.,  C. 

Campb't'n,  N.  B. .  .Theodosius  Botkin,  Utah,  C. 

Cape  Town Geo.  H.  Murphy,  N.  C,  G.  G. 

Cardiff,  Wales Loriu  A.  Lathrop,  Cal.,  C. 

Charlottetown, 

P.  E,  I William  A.  Pierce,  Miss.,  C. 

Colombo,  Ceylon.  .Walter  A.  Leonard,  111.,  C. 
Cork,  Queenstown .  Charles  M.  Hathaway,  Jr.,  Pa.,  C. 
Cornwall,  Ontario.  .Thomas  D.  Edwards,  S.  D.,  C. 

Dubhn Edward  L.  Adams,  N.  Y.,  C. 

Dundee H.  Abert  Johnson,  D.  C,  C. 

Dunfermline Howard  D.  Van  Sant,  N.  J.,  C. 

Durban,  Natal Wm.  W.  Masterson,  Ky.,  C. 

Edinburgh Rufus  Fleming,  Mich,,  C. 

Fernie.  B.  C Bertil  M.  Rasmusen,  Iowa,  C. 

Ft.    William   &   Pt. 

Artlmr.  Ontario.  .G.  Russell  Taggart,  N.  J,,  C. 
Georgetown,  G'na.  .Geo.  E.  Charaberlin.  N.  Y.,  C. 

Gibraltar Richard  L.  Sprague,  Mass.,  C. 

Gla-sgow John  N.  McCunn,  Wis.,  C. 

Halifax,  N.  S Evan  E.  Young,  S.  Dak.,  C.  G 

HamiIton,Bermuda,Carl  R.  Loop,  Ind,,  C. 
Hamilton,  Ontario.  Jose  de  Olivares,  Mo.,  C. 

Hongkong G.  E.  Anderson,  111.,  C.  G. 

Huddersfleld Franklin  D.  Hale,  Vt.,  C. 

Hull   England Homer  M.  Byington,  Ct.,  C. 

Joljannesburg^ .John  P.  Bray,  N.  Dak.,  C. 

Kingston.  Jamaica .  Charles  L.  Latham,  N.  C,  C; 
Kingston,  Ontaho. . Felix  S.  S.  Johnson,  N.  J.,  C. 

Leeds, ,' .'. .'.  .Pei-cival  Gassett.D.  C,  C. 

Liverpool H.  L.  Washington,  D.  C,  C 

London. . .  .'\ .Robert  P.  Skinner,  Ohio,  C.  G. 

London.'. Clarence  Carrlgan.  Cal.,  C. 

Madras Lucien  Memminger,  S.  C,  C. 

Malta Wilbur  Kebllnger,  Va.,  C. 

Manche.ster Ross  E.  Hoiaday,  Ohio,  C. 

Melbourne Wm.  C.  Mageissen,  Minn.,  C. 

Morabassa,  B.  E.  A.Henry  P.  Starrett,  Fla.,  C. 

Moncton,  N.  B E.  V.  Richardson,  N.  Y.,  C. 

Montreal Randolph  E.  Chandler,  V.  C. 

Nas.sau,  N.  P William  F.  Doty,  N.  J.,  C. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, Walter  C.  Haram,  Pa.,  C. 
Newcastle.  N.  S.  W.  Lucien  N.  Sullivan,  Pa.,  C. 


Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  James  3.  Milner,  Ind..  C. 

Nottingham Calvin  M.  Hitch,  Ga.,  C. 

Ottawa,  Ontario.  .  .John  G.  Foster,  Vt.,  C.  G. 

Plymouth. . . ; Joseph  G.  Stephens,  Ind.,  C. 

Port  Antonio, 

Jamaica Ross  Hazeltine,  Ind.,  C 

Port   Elizabeth, 

Africa E.  A.  Wakefield.  Me.,  C. 

Presoott,  Ont Frank  C.  Denison,  Vt.,  C. 

Prince  Rupert,  B.  C.Geo,  M.  Hanson,  Utah,  C. 

Quebec,  Can W.  Roderick  Dorsey,  Md.,  C. 

Rangoon Lawrence  P  Briggs.  Mich.,  C. 

Regina,  Sask Jesse  H.  Johnson,  Tex.,  C. 

Riviere     du     Loup, 

Que B.  S.  Rairden,  Me..  C. 

St.  John,  N.  B Henry  S.  Culver,  Ohio,  C. 

8t   John's,  N.  F.  .  .James  S.  Benedict,  N.  Y..  C. 
St.  Stephen,  N.  B. .  Alonzo  B.  Garrett.  W,  Va.,  C. 
Sarnia.  Ontario.  . .  .Fred.  C.  Slater,  Kan.,  C. 
Sault     Ste     Marie, 

Ontario Geo.  W  Shotts,  Mich.,  C. 

Sheffield John  M.  Savage.  N.  J.,  C. 

Sherbrooke,  Que .  .  .  Chester  Donaldson,  N.  Y.,  C. 

Singapore EN   Gunsaulus,  Ohio,  C.  G. 

Southampton Albert  W.  Swalra.  Iowa,  C. 

Stoke-on-Trent.  .  .  .R.  S.  S.  Bergh,  N.  Dak.,  C. 
Swansea,  Wales. . .  .Maxwell  K.  Moorhead,  Pa.,  C. 

Sydney,  N.  S Chas.  M.  Freeman,  N.  H.,  C. 

Sydney.  Aus Joseph  I.  Brittain,  Ohio,  C.  G. 

Toronto,  Ont Chester  W.  Martin,  Mich.,  C. 

Trinidad,  W.  I Henry  D.  Baker.  111.,  C. 

Vancouver,  B,  C.  .  .George  N.  West,  D.  C,  C.  G. 

Victoria,  B.  C Robert  B.  Mosher.  D.  C,  C. 

Windsor,  Ont Michael  J.  Hendrick,  N.  Y.,  C. 

Winnipeg,  Man. . .  .Fred.  M.  Ryder,  Ct.,  C.  G. 
Yarmouth,  N.  S.  .  .John  J.  C.  Watson,  Ky.,  C. 

Greece. 

Athens Alex.  W.  Weddell,  Va.,  C.  G. 

Patras Arthur  B.  Cooke,  S.  C,  C. 

Salonica George  Horton,  III.,  C.  G. 

Guatemala. 

Guatemala William  Thomas  Fee,  Ohio,  C. 

Hayti. 

Cape  Haitien Lem  W.  Livingston,  Fla.,  C. 

Port-au-Prince John  B.  Torres,  N.  Y.,  C. 

Honduras. 

Ceiba Charles  N.  Willard,  Kans.,  C. 

Puerto  Cortes Waiter  F.  Boyle,  Ga.,  C. 

Tegucigalpa Francis  J.  Dyer,  Cal,,  C. 

Italy. 

Catania Robertson  Honey.  N,  Y.,  G. 

Florence Fred  T.  F.  Dumont,  Pa.,  C. 

Genoa David  F.  Wilber   N.  Y.,  C.  G. 

Leghorn William  J.  Grace,  N.  Y.,  C. 

Milan North  Winship,  Ga.,  C. 

Naples Jay  White,  Mich.,  C. 

Palermo .  .Samuel  H.  Shank,  Ind.,  C. 

Rome Francis  B.  Keene,  Wis.,  C.  G. 

Turin Joseph  E.  Haven,  III.,  C. 

Venice T .  i.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Tex.,  C. 

Japan. 
Dairen,  Manch.  . .  .Adolph  A.  Williamson,  D.  C,  C. 

Kobe Robert  Frazer,  Jr.,  Pa.,  C. 

Nagasaki E.  L.  Neville,  Ohio,  C. 

Seoul,  Korea R.  S.  Miller,  N.  Y.,  C.  G. 

Taihoku,  Taiwan. ..Max  D.  Kirjassoff,  Conn^  C. 
Yokohama Geo.  H.  Scidmore,  Wis.,  C.  G. 

Liberia. 
Monrovia Richard  C.  Bundy,  V.  C. 

Mexico. 

Acapulco John  A.  Gamon,  111.,  O. 

Aguascalientes George  K.  Donald,  Ala.,  C. 

Ciudad  Juarez Edward  A.  Dow,  Neb.,  C. 

Ensenada Sydney  Smith.  Texas,  C. 

Frontera,  Tabas,  .  .Thomas  D.  Bowman,  Mo.,  C, 
Guadalajara,  JallscoJohu  R.  Sillima,n,  Tex..  G.       ' ; 

Guaymas '. .'.  .  .  Fredericli  Simpieh,  Wa,,sh.',  C.     ' 

Matamoros G.  C.  Woodward,  Pa,,  C. 

Mazatlan'.  .  .  .  ....  i  .  Wm;  E.  Cliajjman,  Okla.,  C.  •  v 

Mexico  City G.  A.  Chamberlain,  N.Mex.,C.G 

Monterey./] Philip  C,  Hanna,  Iowa,  C.  G. 

Nogales,  SoiSora.  .  .Ezra  M.  Lawton,  Ohio,  C. 

Nuevo  Lar«lo Walter  H.  Sholes,  Okla.,  C. 

Progreso O  G   Marsh,  Wash.,  C. 

Piedras  Negras.  .  .  .Wm.  P  Blocker,  Tex.,  V.  C. 
Salina  Cruz,  Oax...  Norton  F.  Brand,  N.  D.,  C. 
San  Luis  Potosi. . .  .Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  Col.,  C. 

Tampico Claude  I.  Dawson,  S.  C,  C. 

Vera  Cruz William  W.  Canada,  Ind.,  C. 
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Morocco. 

Tangier Maxwell  Blake.  Mo.,  C.  G.  ' 

Netherlands  and  Dominions. 

Amsterdam Frank  W.  Mahln,  Iowa,  C. 

Batavia,  Java James  O.  Laing,  Mo.,  C. 

Curacao,  W.  I G.  S.  MessersmitU   Del..  C. 

Padong,  Sumatra.  .Horace  J.  Dickinson,  Ark.,  C. 
Rotterdam Soren  Listoe,  Mian.,  C.  G. 

'■^^  Nicaragua. 

Blueflelds John  O.  Sanders,  Texas,  C. 

Corinto Andrew  J,  McConnico,  Miss.,  C. 

Norway. 

Bergen Charles  Forman,  La.,  C. 

Christianla Horace  U.  Gade,  Mass.,  V.  C  . 

Stavanger Henry  C.  A.  Damm,  Tenn.,  C. 

Trondhjem Mllo  A.  Jewett.  Ma^s.,  C. 

Vardo George  N.  I£ft,  Idaho,  C. 

Panama. 

Colon Julius  D.  Dreher,  S.  C,  C. 

Panama A.  G.  Snyder,  W.  Va.,  C.  G.  ■ 

Paraguay. 
Asuncion Henry  H.  B^lch,  Ala.,  C. 

PCTSiiCL 

Tabriz Gordon  Paddock.  N.  Y.,  C. 

Peru. 

CaJlao-Lima Wm.  W.  Handley,  N.  Y»,  C.  G. 

Portugal  and  Dominions. 
Funchal,  Madeira.  .Graham  H.  Kemper,  Ky.,  C. 

Lisbon WUl  L.  Lowrte,  lU.,  C.  G. 

Lourenco  Marques, 

Africa John  F.  Jewell,  111..  O. 

St.    Michaels, 

Azores John  Q.  Wood,  Hawaii,  C. 

Russia. 
Helsingfors,  Flnl'd..ThornwelI  Haynes,  Ala..  C. 

Kieff Douglas  Jenkins,  S.  C,  C. 

Moscow Maddin  Summers,  Tenn.,  C.  G. 

Moscow De  Witt  C.  Poole,  Jr.,  111.,  C. 


Odessa John  A .  Ray,  Tex.,  C.    - 

Riga Alfred  Sellcmann,  Agent.  . 

Petrograd .Roger  C.  Tredwell.  Ind.,  O. 

Tiflls Felix  Wllloughby  Smith,  N.Y.,  C. 

Vladivostok •. .  Jno.  K.  Caldwell,  Ky.,  C. 

Salvador. 

San  Salvador .*. V.  C. 

Santo  Domingo,     (See  Dominican  Republic.) 
Siam. 
Bangkok Carl  C.  Hansen,  Cal.,  V.  C. 

Spain  and  Dominions. 

Almeria Gaston  Smith,  La.,  C. 

Barcelona Carl  B.  Hurst,  D.  C.  C.  G. 

Bilbao Paul  H.  Foster,  Tex.,  C. 

Gljon George  G.  Duffee,  Ala..  C. 

Madrid Ely  E.  Palmer,  R.  I..  C. 

Malaga Louis  G.  Dreyfuss,  Jr.,  Cal.,  C. 

Santander John  H.  Grout,  Mass.,  C. 

SeviUe Wilbur  T.  Gracey,  Cal.,  C. 

Teneriffe Geo.  K.  Stiles,  Md.,  C. 

Valencia John  p..  Putnam,  Ore.,  C 

Vigo C.  Inhess  Brown,  S.  C,  V.  C. 

Sweden. 

Goteborg Wallace  J.  Young,  111.,  C. 

Stockholm William  Coffln,  Ky.,  C.  G. 

Stoltzerland. 

Basel Philip  Holland,  Tenn.,  C.  ' 

Berne William  P.  Kent,  Va.,  C. 

Geneva Lewis  W.  Haskell,  S.  C,  C. 

St.  Gall wmiam  J.  Pike,  Pa.,  C. 

Zurich James  C.  McNally,  Pa.,  V.  C. 

Uruguay. 

Montevideo William  Dawson,  Minn.,  C. 

Ve^iezuela. 

La  Guayra Homer  Brett,  Miss..  C. 

Maracaibo Emll  Sauer,  Tex.,  C. 

Puerto  Cabello.  .  .  .  Frank  A.  Henry,  Del.,  C. 


■        It  is  not  necessary  to  address  a  Consul  by  name  il  the  business  IS  of  an  official  nature, 
pusiness"  shouId>  be  written  on  the  envelope. 


•■  Official 


LARGEST    CITIES    OF    THE    EARTH. 

(The  figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  date  of  the  census  or  official  estimate.) 


Cities. 


New  York  (1917) 

London 

Paris,  France  (1911) 

rokio,  Japan  (1908).  .  .  . 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  (1910) 
Serlln,  Prussia  (1910) . . . 
/lenna,  Austria  (1910). . 
'etrograd,  Russia  (1910) 
?hUad'la,  U.  S.  A.  (1910) 
vioscow,  Russia  (1909).. 

!;anton,  China 

)saka,  Japan  (1908) . .  .  . 
Uo  De  Janeiro,  Brazil 

,(1910) 

Juenos  Ay  res  (1905)  . .  . 
Calcutta,  India  (1911) .  . 

Peking,  China 

Jombay,  India  (1911)... 
lamburg,  Ger.  (1910)  .  . 


Pop'lat'n 


5.737,492 
4,522,964 
2,888,000 
2,186,000 
2.185,000 
2.071,000 
2,031,000 
1,908,000 
1,550.000 
1,481,000 
1,250,000 
1,227.000 

1.130,000 
1.026,000 
1,222.000 
1,000  000 
980  000 
931,000 


Cities. 


Hanliow,  China 

Budapest,  Hung,  (1910), 

Tientsin,  China 

Birmingham,  Eng.  (1911) 
Glasgow.  Scotland  (1911) 
Warsaw,  Poland  (1909).. 
Liverpool,  Eng.  (1911.  .  . 
Naples,  Italy  (1911).  .  .  . 
Manchester,  Eng.  (1911) 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.  (1910) 
Boston,  U.  S.  A.  (1910).. 
Cairo,  Egypt  (1907).  .  .  . 

Montreal,  Canada 

Fuchow,  China 

Sydney.N.S.Wales(1911) 

Shanghai,  China 

Bangkok.  Siam  (1909)... 

Chungking,  China 

Milan.  Italy  (1911) 


Pop'lat'n 


900,000 
880,000 
850,000 
840,000 
785,000 
781,000 
748,000 
723,000 
716,000 
687,000 
671,000 
654,000 
650,000 
650,000 
641,000 
63a.000 
630,000 
600,000 
599,000 


Cities. 


Madrid,  Spain  (19105 .  . . 
Munich,  Bavaria  (1910) . 
Melbourne,  Vic.  (1911).. 
Leipzig,  Saxony  (1910) .  . 
Barcelona,  Spain  (1910). 
Amsterdam,  Neth.(1909) 
Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. (1910) 
Copenhagen,  Den.  (1911) 
Baltimore,  U.  S.  A. (1910) 
.Marseilles,  France  (1911) 
Dresden,  Saxony  (1910). 

Rome,  Italy  (1911) 

Pittsburgh,  U.S. A. (1910) 
Lyons,  France  (1911) .. . 
Madras,  India  (1911) ..  . 
Cologne,  P*russla  (1910) . 
Breslau,  Prussia  (1910).. 
Hyderabad,  India  (1911) 
Suchow,  China 


Pop'lat'n 


698.000 
596,000 
594,000 
590,000 
587,000 
568,000 
561,000 
559,000 
558,000 
551,000 
548,000 
539,000 
534,000 
524,000 
520,000 
517,000 
512,000 
600,000 
500,000 


AMERICAN      PEACE      AND      ARBITRATION      LEAGUE. 


William  Howard  Taft, 
A.    Clark.      Counsel-^- 


31  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City.  Honorary  Presidents — Woodrow  Wilson, 
li'dodore  Roosevelt.  President — Henry  Clews.  First  Vicg-Prcsid^t-^Wllll^in 
'.obert  C.  Morris.     Treasurer — Cornelius  A.  Pugsley.  ■  '  v 

This  summary  is  by  the  E.xecutlve  Director.  Andrew  B.  Humphrey:    The  league  activities  from  1909 

W)17  have  consisted  irt  conducting  a  continuous  campaign  for  the  principle  of  arbitration  as  an  alterna-r 

e/or  war  in  settling  International  differences.    Under  present  world  conditions  this  league  has  constantly 

vfocated  military  preparedness  for  the  United  States  to  guarantee  national  security.    The  league  has  stood 

equivocally  by  the  President  tor  the  n6utrallty  of  the  United  States  until  war  was  officially  declared. 

lis  was  the  first  peace  organization  in  iHfe  United  States  to  support  the  President  and  the  Congress  for 

(e  essential  war  legislation.    We  have  advocated  and  still  advocate  universal  military  training  and  service 

ir  the  United  States  as  long  as  necessary.     We  have  supported  and  still  support  the  selective  draft.    We 

Ive  also  supported  the  Liberty  Loan  and  Red  (iross  campaigns.    We  advocate  enforced  freedom  of  the  seas 

Jd  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  all  nations  and  their  territory.     We  believe  emphatically  in  a  safe  peace 

-ough  a  sane  preparedness  sufficient  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.    The  cardinal  principle  of  our 

ner  is,  "To  promote   adequate  armament  and  effective  arbitration  as  correlative  agencies  for  national 

•ity  add  for  international  peace  and  Justice," 


American  Microscopical  Society. 
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FOREICN    EIMBASSIES    AND    LEGATIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Revised  to  Decemiber  5,  1917.) 

COUNTRY.  EEPRESENTATIVE3.  RANK. 

Argentina  .  Mr.  Roraulo  S.  Naon Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

.','.' Mr.  Federico  M.  Quintana Counsellor  of  Embassy. 

Austria-Hungary. Represented  during  the  war  by  Sweden. 

Belgium  Mr  E.  de  Cartier  de  Marchienne Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

;■.' Mr.  Charles  Symon Counsellor. 

Bolivia Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Brazil      '!!!'...  .Mr.  Domicio  da  Gama Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

.  .  . '.  . '. ..  . . Mr.  Alberto  de  Ipanema  Moreira Counsellor. 

Bulgaria  Mr.  Stephen  Panaretoff Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Chile  . . . .' Senor  Don  Santiago  Aldunate Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

••  ..  .Senor  Don  G.  Munizaga-Varela Counsellor.  , 

'•     .'. .' Senor  Don  Louis  Fidel  Yanez Secretary. 

"    "   '         .    ..  .Commander  Julio  Dittborn Naval  Attache. 

China'  Mr.  VI  Kyuin  Wellington  Koo Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

••    .'■'.■■.■. Mr.  Yung  Kwai Counsellor. 

Colombia Dr.  Carlos  Adolto  Urueta Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Dr.  Alfonso  Delgado Secretary.  .  . 

Costa  Rica       .    .Senor  Don  Manuel  Castro  Quesada.  .  .Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiai-y, 

Cuba  .  . .  .Dr   Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Dr.  Joaquin  R.  Torralbas First  Secretary. 

Denmark Mr.  Constantln  Brun Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Dominican  Rep.  .Dr.  Louis  Gal  van ..Charge  d' Affaires. 

Ecuador   Senor  Dr.  Don  Raohael  H.  Eiizalde. .  .Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

. .    .Senor  Joaquin  F.  Cordova Second  Secretary. 

France   Mr.  Jean  J.  Jusserand Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  Dejean Acting  Counsellor. 

German  Empire  .Represented  during  the  war  by  Switzerland.  ,  „     .  .  ' 

Great  Britain  ...  Sir  Cecil  Arthur  Spriug-Rice Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plempotentiary. 

,     "  .  Mr.  CoMUe  Barclay Counsellor  of  Embassy. 

"    '        Commodoi'e  Guy  Gaunt Naval  Attache. 

Greece Mr.  Georges  Roussos Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  A.  Vouros Counsellor. 

Guatemala Senor  Don  Joaquin  Mendez Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Hayti  . .  .Mr.  Solon  Menos Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Honduras Dr.  Alberto  Membreno Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

" Senor  Don  R.  Camilo  Diaz Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim. 

Italy Count  V.  Macchi  di  Celiere Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

"     Baron  Pietro  Arone  di  Valentino First  Secretary. 

Japan     Mr.  Aimaro  Sato Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  Toklchi  Tanaka Counsellor  of  Embassy, 

Mexico Seiior  Ing.  Ygnacio  Bonillas Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Netherlands August  Philips Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Nicaragua Mr.  Ramon  Enriquez Charge  d'Affaires. 

Norway Mr.  H.  H.  Bryn Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

Mr.  William  Malthe  Johannessen First  Secretary. 

Panama Seiior  Dr.  Don  Bellsario  Porras Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiarj 

Senor  Don  J.  E.  Lefevre First  Secretary. 

Paraguay Mr.  Hector  Velazquez Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

Persia Mehdi  Khan Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plcnipotentiar.i 

"      Mirza  All  Kuli  Khan Counsellor. 

Peru Mr.  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander. . .  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  Interim. 

Portugal Visconde  de  Alte Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenlpotentiar 

Russia Mr.  Boris  Bakhmeteff Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  C.  Onou Counsellor  of  Embassy. 

Salvador Dr.  Don  Rafael  Zaldi\6ar Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenlpotentiarj 

Serbia Mr.  Lioubomir  Michailovitch Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

Slam Phya  Prabha  Karavongse Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

"     Mr.  Edward  H.  Lof tus First  Secretary. 

Spain Senor  Don  Juan  Rlano  y  Gayangos.  .  .Ambassador  Extraoriilnary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

"     Senor  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  Cardenas.Counsellor  of  Embassy.  i 

Sweden Mr.  W.  A.  P.  Ekengren Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Baron  E.  Akerhielm Counsellor. 

Switzerland Dr.  Hans  Sulzer Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

'•  Dr.  Carl  Paul  Hiibscher Secretary  of  Legation. 

Turkey Represented  during  the  war  by  Spain.  .  «> 

Uruguay Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  PIenip6tentiar 

Mr.  Hugo  V.  de  Pena Secretary. 

Venezuela Dr..  Don  Santos  A,  Dorainici Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenlpotentiarj 

" Seiior  Don  Luis  Churlon First  Secretary. 


i. 


1 


NATIONAL    AIRS    AND    ANTHEMS. 


Aii.stria^-Hymn  to  the  Eniiieror. 
Belgium — iBi-abaiiconne. '  .  ■ 

Denmai-lc- — Song  of  Danebrog. 
Prance — Mairs^illaise. 

GermaTiy — ^Die   Waclit   am   Rhein;    Deutscliland 
Great  Britain — Gm\  Save  the  King:  Rule  Britan- 
aia.     (Ireland — '"Wearin'S  of  the  Grceii.  also.) 


Hungarr^'Rakoczv  Alarcli.  .•    ■     -  •    .  ; 

Ilalj— ^Garibaldi's    M.v;nn.   the  Wai'  Song  .of  t 
Aljiine  Huiitsnion:  ^Tarcia  Keale.    ; 
■Tai)an — Kimi  Ga  Yo. 
Spain — i^iwead  the  Tidings  Afar. 
SiTitzerlaM— 'Hail  Tihee,  Helvetia. 
Unit  Id  Sta.te.s — .Star  Spangled  Banner, 


AMERICAN     MICROSCOPICAL    SOCIETY. 

Organized  1878.     Incorporated  1891.     President — Professor  M.  F.  Guyer,  Ph.  D..  University  of  Wlc 
cOJisin,  Madison,  Wis.     First  Vice-President — -Professor  T.  L.  Hankinson,  Eastern  Illinois  Normal  Schoo' 
Charleston,  111.     Second  Vlce-Presidcyit — Professor  L.  E.  Griffin,  Ph.  D..  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pit* 
burgh.  Pa.    Secretary — Professor  T   '-'-'.  Galloway,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 
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FOREIGN  CONSULS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(In  Principal  Places.    For  Foreigu  Consuls  in  tlie  City  of  New  York  consult  Index. ) 


ARGENTINA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Manuel  S.  Macias. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  B.  Dunlap. 
Fla.,  Fernandina,  T.  C.  Borden. 
Fla.,  Pensacola,  J.  H.  Pierpont. 
Fla.,  Apalachicola,  W.  W.  Pooser. 
Ga.,  Brunswick,  Rosendo  Torras. 
Ga.,  Savannah,  W.  G.  Morell. 
111..  Clilcago,  A.  W.  Briclvwood. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  A.  Le  Blanc. 
Me.,  Portland,  Clarence  W.  Small. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  R.  J.  Leupold. 
Mass.,  Boston,  G.  McKlssocli. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  G.  von  Brecht. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  G.  P.  Wilson. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  J.  F.  Fernandez. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Sergio  Ramirez. 
Tex.,  Port  Arthur,  C.  S.  Flanagan. 
Va.,  Newport  News,  H.  C.  Leslie. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Franklin  A.  Oro. 
Wash.,  Tacoma,  B.  A.  McKensis. 

BELGIUM. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  T.  J.  McSweaney. 
Ark.,  Little  Rock,  F.  Vlnsonha'er. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  F.  Drion. 
Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Ch.  Winsel. 
Col.,  Denver,  J.  Mignolet. 
Fla.,  Jacksonville,  J.  Mucklow. 
Fla.,  Pensacola.  AV.  D.  Howe. 
Ga.,  Atlanta,  H.  L.  de  Give. 
Ga.,  Savannah,  E.  W.  Rosenthal. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  R.  F.  Lange. 
111.,  Chicago,  Cyriile  Vermercn. 
Kan.   and   Mo.,   Kansas  City,   G. 

Mignolet. 
Ky.,  boui.sville,  St.  de  Ridder. 
La.,  Nrw  Orleans,  L.  de  Waele. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  V.  C.  Leftwich. 
Mass.,  Bo;non/.E.  S.  Mansfield. 
Midi.,  Detiuii,  T.  Francois. 
Mo.,  «t.  ]-ouis,  M.  Seguin. 
Neb.,  Omalia,  A.  L.  Delaney. 
')re.,  Portland,  S.  Hill. 

a.,  Philadelphia.  P.  Hagemans. 

v.,  Pittsburgh,  F.  O.  Henzi. 

.  I.,  Manila,  E.  L.  P.  J.  Franck. 

*.  R.,  Mayaguez,  A.  Bravo. 

*.  R.,  Ponce  J.  Lacot. 

uba,  Havana,  Ch.  de  Waepenaert, 
C.  G.  lor  Porto  Rico  and  de- 
pendencies. 

R.,  San  Juan,  J.  E.  Saldana. 
C,  Charleston,  B.  Rutledge. 

3X.,  Galveston,  A.  Genoyer. 

a.,  Norfolk,  A.  J.  P.  Mottu. 

a.,  Richmond,  F.  E.  Nolting. 
-Vash.,  Seattle.  J.  Hertogs. 

7is.,  Green  Bay,  M.  J.  Heynen. 

BOLIVIA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  T.  G.  McGonigal.     ' 
Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Wm.  Dunkerley 
Cal.,  San  Diego,  Philip  Morse. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  C.  Sanjines. 
TU.,  Chicago,  F.  Harnwell. 
i..  New  Orleans,  Juan  Argote. 
d.,  Baltimore,  R.  N.  Glacken. 
iass.,  Boston,  A.  P.  Gushing. 
■  o.,  Kansas  City,  E.  R.  Heath, 
a.,  Philadelphia,  W.  H.  ScholT. 
a,.,  Norfolk,  J.  D.  Leitclj. 
asb.j  SeMtle,'.W.  G^  Payrson.  , 

1 ,  /  . ,     BRA;znL.   •';''''    .  - '       ; 
ii,-,.  Mobile,  Tf  G.  .1^6Gjoiiig'aI.' 
j,l..  Sail  Francisco,  L.  M.  Hoefler 
la.,  Fernandina,  J.  B.  G.  Hall. 
Ga.,  Brunswick,  W.  B.  Cook. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu.  A.  D.  Castro. 
111.,  Chicago,  S.  R.  Alexander.. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Chas.  Dittman. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  Leonce  RabiUon. 
>.Iass.,  Boston,  J.  M.  d'Alraeida. 
lisa.,  Gulfport,  G.  B.  Dantzler. 
'Iss.,  Pascagoula.  Manuel  Ros. 
.,  St.  Louis,  A.  de  Flguclredo. 
T.,  Buflalo,  Pedro  Nunes  de  S4 


Pa.,  Philadelphia,  N.  B.  Kelly. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  J.  M.  Poizat. 
P.  R.  San  Juan,  W.  E.  Lee. 
Tex.,  Port  Arthur,  R.  P.  Flanigan. 
Va.,  Norfolk  and  Newport  News, 
Barton  Myers. 

CHILE. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  J.  A.  del  Campo  F. 
Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  F.  C.  Prescott. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Arturo  Lorca. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  J.  W.  Waldron.' 
111.,  Chicago,  M.  H.  Ehlert. 
Ind.,  Indianapolis,  C.  V.  Balbontin. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  M.  G.  Huidobro. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  R.  J.  Leupold. 
Mass.,  Boston,  H.  N.  Fisher. 
Mass.,WeUesley  Hills.D.  Montt.  G. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  F.  Mendez. 
Ore.,  Portland,  Ramon  Escobar. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Dudley  Bartlett. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  A.  Malvehy. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Carlos  Peulma. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  L.  A.  S.  Ruiz. 

CHINA. 

Cal.,    San    Francisco,    Hsu    Shan 

Ching. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Wu  Huang. 
Ore.,  Portland,  Moy  Back  Hin. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  Sze  Chao  Tsang. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  Goon  Dip. 

COLOMBIA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  J.  L.  Marty. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  F.  Valencia. 
111.,  Chicago,  A.  A.  Greenman. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Luis  A.  Caro. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  W.  A.  Riordan. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Francis  R.  Hart. 
Miss.,  Gulfport,  F.  L.  Rockwood. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  J.  Arbuckle. 
N.  J.,  Newark,  A.  J.  de  Leon. 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  H.  E.  Wurlitzer. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  M.  R.  Calderon. 
P.  R.,  Ponce,  M.  A.  Morales. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  J.  T.  Mejla. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  H.  P.  Wilson. 

COSTA    RICA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  T.  G.  McGonigal. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  P.  de  Obarrio. 
Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  C.  E.  Bobertz. 
111.,  Chicago,  Berthold  Singer. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  L.  C.  Quintero. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  W.  A.  Riordan. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  E.  B.  Filsinger. 
Ore.,  Portland.  G.  C.  Ames. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  W.  H.  Schoff. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  N.  Megioinoff. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  Henry  Mosie. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Harry  Reyner. 
Va.,  Richnlond,  R.  Villafranca. 


Ala.,  Mobile,  R.  L.  B.  y  Sardny. 
Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  J.  Pennie. 
Cal.,  _San  Francisco,   B.   E.   P.   y 

Nuiiez. 
D.   C,   Washington,   J.   A.   A.,  y 

Valdes. 
Fla.,  Fernandina,  J.  N.  Partridge: 
Fla.,  Jacksonville,  F.  Eiy^PePe^.ii. 
Fla.,  Pen.sacola,  V.:  J,  "Vldai.,  1     •  - 
Fla.,  Tampa,  R.  :M-  Ibori   i-   '< 
Fla.,  Key  West,  J.. M.  G.  Cuervo. 
Ga.,  Atlanta,  G.  H.  Whilington.  ■ 
Ga.,  Brunswick,  R.  Torras. 
Ga.,  Savannah,  A.  J.  Howard.  . 
III.,  Chicago,  F.  P.  Cob  y  Tapany. 
Ky.,  Louisville,  R.  P.  Cane. 
La.,    New    Orleans,    J.    R.    C.    y 

Zunzunegui. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  E.  L.  Desvernine. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Rafael  C.  y  Reytor. 
Mich.,  Detroit,  C.  W.  Harrah. 
Miss.,  Gulfport,  J.  W.  Corry. 
Miss.,  Pascagoula,  M.  L.  Ros. 
Mo.,  Kansas  City,  C.  S.  Palmer. 


Mo.,  St.  Louis,  A.  A.  y  Requeijo. 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  F.  P.  Hernandez. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  J.  J.  Luis. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Jose  C.  del  Rio. 
P.  R.,  Ponce,  F.  P.  y  Castillo, 
Tex.,  Galveston,  E.  C.  y  Almoina. 
Va.,   Newport  News,  T.   E.   P.   y 

Guardiola. 
Va.,    Norfolk,   G.   de   la   Vega   y 

Calderon. 

DENMARK. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Louis  Donald. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  O.  Wadsted. 

Col.,  Denver,  V.  E.  Baerresen. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  C.  Hedemann. 

Fla.,  Pensacola.  C.  McK.  Oerting. 

111.,  Chicago,  J.  E.  Boggild. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  T.  Hoflman- 
Olsen. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  H.  A.  Koppel. 

Mass.,  Boston,  G.  Lundberg. 

Mich.,  Detroit,  Peter  Sorensen. 

Minn.,  St.  Paul,  John  C.  Nelson. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  P.  Ibsen. 

Neb.,  Omaha,  Otto  Wollf. 

Nev.,  Lovelocks,  Peter  Anker. 

N.  Dak.,  Grand  Forks,  M.  Ras- 
mussen. 

Ohio,  Cleveland,  C.  E.  Currie. 

Ore.,  Portland,  H.  Harkson. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Christian  Moe. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  R.  H.  Wood. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  T.  G.  I.  Way- 
mouth. 

S.  C,  Charle.ston,  J.  M.  Seignious. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  Hans  Guildmann. 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  T.  Or'  b. 

Va.,  Norfolk,  E.  O.  Parkinso,. 

Va.,  Newport  News,  H.  E.  Parker. 

Wash.,  Seattle,  M.  J.  Lehraann. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  T.  G.  McGonigal. 

Cal.,  John  Barneson. 

111.,  Chicago,  F.  W.  Job. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  W.  A.  Riordan. 

Mass.,  Boston,  P.  Logrono. 

Mo.,  Kansas  City,   R.   W.   Light- 

burne. 
N.  C.  Wilmington,  T.  F.  Wood. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  R.  Wanamaker, 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Socrates  Nolasco. 
Tex..,  Galveston,  Frank  Webb. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Harry  Reynor. 

ECUADOR. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  J.  Chaves  M. 
111.,  Chicago,  Frutos  T   Plaza. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Alfredo  Garcia. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Hugo  Barja. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  A.  de  Brigard. 

FRANCE. 

Ala.,  Birmingham,  Simon  Klotz. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  C.  J.  Wheeler. 

Cal.,    San    Francisco,    H.    C.    J. 

Neltner. 
Col.,  Denver,  A.  Bourquin. 
Fla.,  Pensacola,  W.  Howe.  , 

Fla.,  Tampa,  3E.  W.  MonrO^e.  '"■--; 
Ga.,  Savanhah,  A,  Nicolas.-'  ,■'•';' 
Hawafl,'  Hoiiolulu.  A'.  ■  MarViites.  -  ■ 
111,, 'Chicago',  A'.  Bft¥thfelemy/  v"'.! 
Ky.,  UoXiisvillfe;  M.  Herfnanh.  '  • 
La.,  Baton  Rouge,.  J.  St-.  C.  Favrot. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  P.  G.  J.  Ferrartd. 
Me.,  Portland,  E.  de  Beaufort  le 

Prohon. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  L.  Rablllon, 
Mass.,  Boston,  J.  J.  Flamand. 
Mich.,  Detroit,  Joseph  Belanger. 
Miss.,  Gulfport,  John  Paoll. 
Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Emile-Stanlslas 

Brus. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Marc  F.  E.  Seguin. 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  E.  C.  Pocley. 
Ore.,  Portland,  Chas.  H.  Labbe. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  M.  Hellmann. 
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P,  I.,  Manila,  V.  Fontenau. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,   Yves  L.  N.  du 

Ceurthial. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  F.  E.  Genoyer 
Va.,  Norfolk.  A.  G.  Bailey. 
Wash.,    Seattle,    R.    G.   E.  H.  A. 

tie  Lobel-Mahy. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  T.  J.  McSweany. 
Ariz.,  Douglas,  A.  Baird. 
Cal..  Los  Angeles,  C.  W.  Mortimer. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,   A.   C.  Ross. 
Col.,  Denver,  Alfred  Crebben. 
D.  C.  Washington,  H.  B.  Rowland. 
Fla.,  Fernandina,  A.J.W.Maddison. 
Fla.,  Jacksonville,  W.  Mucklow. 
Fla.,  Key  West,  W.  J.  H.  Taylor. 
Fla.,  Pensacola,  W.  D,  Howe. 
Fla.,  Port  Tampa,  P.  F.  Kennard. 
Ga.,  Savannah,  A.  M.  Brookfield. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  E.  L.  S.  Gordon. 
111.,  Chicago,  Horace  D.  Nugent. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  H.  T.  Carew- 

Hunt. 
Me.,  Portland,  John  B.  Keating. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  Gilbert  Fraser. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Frederick  P.  Leay. 
Mich.,  Detroit,  H.  G.  Meredith. 
Minn.,  Duluth,  David  Quail. 
Minn.,  St.  Paul,  C.  E.  Hamilton. 
Miss.,  Gulfpoct,  Max  Rowland. 
Mo.,  Kansas  City,  H.  W.  Mackirdy. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  C.  L.  Markham- 

Pearson. 
Neb.,  Omaha,  Mathew  A.  Hall. 
N.  C,  Wilmington,  James  Sprunt. 
N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  Wm.  H.  J.  Cole. 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Will  L.  Finch. 
Ohio,  Cleveland,  H.  E.  Gresham. 
Ore.,  Portland,  H.  L.  Sherwood. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Tlios.  P.  Porter. 
Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  C.  E.  E.  Childers. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  J.  B.  Rentiers. 
P.  I.,  Cebu,  J.  T.  R.  Knowles. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  E.  M.  de  Garslon. 
R.  I.,  Providence,  H.  J.  C.  Dubois. 
S.  .C,  Charleston,  Ale.^:.  Harkness. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  A.  J.  Ogston. 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Thomas  Trood. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Wm.  M.  Ro.vds. 
Va.,  Richmond,  A.  P.  Wilmer. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  Bernard  Pelly. 
Wash.,  Tacoma,  C.  E.  L.  Agissiz. 

GREECE. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Chas.  S.  Wheeler. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  A.  Pavellas. 
111.,  Chicago,  N.  Salopoulos. 
Mass.,  Boston,  D.  Timagenis. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  H.  M.  Pe.smazoglou. 
Mont.,  Butte,  Th.  Staikos. 
Neb.,  Omaha,  John  Stout. 
N.  C,  Wilmington,  D.  Vaflades. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Geo.  Vilara. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  C.  Lilliopoulos. 

GUATEMALA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Guillermo  Valenzuela. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  J.,  P.  Matute. 
Fla.,  Penfiacola,  Vincerrte  J.  yidal. 
Kan.,  Kansas  City,  E.R,  Heath. 
Ky.,.I(QuisiviIlei  S.M,  fi*a>vfprd,, 
La.,  n4w, Or|eaj;i^  M.  M.  Saenz,   ; 
Md.,  ^al^injore,  Q.  S4i.stewairt,  Jr. 
Mass.,  BostOjii,  A..C  Qarcja/ 
Miss.,  Guliport,  B.  Richards. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  L.  D.  Kingsland. 
N.  J.,  Jersey  City,  V.  R.  Beteta. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  D.  Bartlett. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Carlos  Vere. 
R.  I.,  Providence,' E.  G.  Kelton. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  J.  Merrow. 

HATTI. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Emlle  Macelin, 
Mass.,  Boston,  B.  Preston  Clark. 
P.  R.,  Mayaguez,  Adolfo  Steftens. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Chas.  Vere. 


HONDURAS. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  L.  Cordova,  Jr. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  T.  Miralda, 
D.  C,  Washington,  A.  O.  Clephane. 
Fla.,  Jacksonville,  J.  Easterby. 
Fla.,  Tampa,  A.  L.  Galeano. 
111.,  Chicago,  Jule  F.  Brower. 
Ky.,  Louisville,  E.  B.  Coffey. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  S.  Chavez. 
Mass.,  Boston,  J.  H.  Emsile. 
Mo.,    Kansas    City,    Gabriel    M. 

Hernandez. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  L.  D.  Kingsland. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  H.  H.  Haines. 
Va.,  Newport  News,  A.W.  Duckett. 

ITALY. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  G.  Pluma. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  C.  F.  Daueo. 
Col.,  Denver,  C.  O.  de  Vella. 
Ct.,  New  Haven,  P.  de  Cicco. 
Del.,  Wilmington,  G.  de  Stefano. 
D.  C,  Washington,  E.  Fronanl. 
Fla.,  Tampa,  R.  A.  Scottl. 
Ga.,  Savannah,  Mose  Catlero. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  E.  L.  Gordon. 
111.,  Chicago,  Guilio  Bolognesl. 
Ill  ,  Springfield,  G.  M.  Picco. 
Ind.,  Clinton,  Annibale  Salaroglio. 
Kan.,  Frontenac,  R.  Purgatorio. 
Ky.,  Loui.sville,  Guiseppe  Cuneo. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  C.  G.  Gentile. 
Me.,  Portland,  Vervena  Gaspare. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  G.  SchiafBno. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Gustav  Di  Rosa. 
Mich.,  Detroit,  C.  P.  Cardiello. 
Minn.,  Duluth,  Attelio  Castigliano. 
Minn.,  St.  Paul,  V.  Gialloreti. 
Miss.,  Gultport,  Nino  E.  Piaggio. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Alessandro  Broletti. 
Mont.,  Butte,  Carlo  Trucano. 
Neb.,  Omaha,  Antonio  Venuto. 
N.  J.,  Newark,  Euplio  Conoscenti. 
N.  J.,  Trenton,  Felice  Ronca. 
N.  M.,  Albuquerque,  C.  Melini. 
N.  Y.,  Albany,  G.  P.  Baccelll. 
N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  Michele  Caboni. 
N.  Y.,  Rochester,  C.  Sconfletti. 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Carlo  Ginocchio. 
Ohio,  Cleveland,  Nicola  Cerrl. 
Okla.,  McAlester,  G.  B.  Tua. 
Ore.,  Portland,  Carlo  Viestti. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  G.  Poccardi. 
Pa.,  Pittsburgh.  G.  Natall. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  Thos.  Harrington. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan.  C.  D.  Elphlc. 
R.  I.,  Providence,  M.  Vervena. 
S.  C,  Charleston,  C.  Bottlgliero. 
Tenn.,  Memphis,  G.  Galella. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  C.  Nicolini. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Arturo  Parati. 
Va.,  Richmond,  C.  Verta. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  C.  Paolo  Brenna. 
W.Va.,  Clarksburg,  C.  T.  Lucci. 
Wis.,  Milwaukee,  Armlnto  Conte. 

JAPAN. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Wm.  P.  Hutchinson. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Y.  Numano. 
Col.,  Denver,  A.  L.  Bennett. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Rokuro  Moroi. 
111.,  Chicago,  Saburo  Kurusu. 
La.»  New  Orleans,  J.  W.'  Phillips. 
Mo.,;8ti.  Louis,  J.  E.  iSmith. 
Ore.,  Portfcirid,  KiJO  Kumasoki.  '  • 
Pa.,  Philadclpliia;,-J.  F.  McFaflden. 
P.  Ill  Manila,  TsuhezoSuglmura.: 
Tex.)  Galveston,  J.  H.  Langbehn. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  I.  Tamakl. 

LIBERIA.  o',.li 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Geo.  W.  Lovejoy. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Oscar  Hudson. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  Ernest  Lyon. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  L.  H.  Reynolds. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Hutchins  Inge. 
N.  J.,  Jersey  City,  A.  W.  Minick. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Thos.  J.  Hunt. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  R.  Summers. 
Tex.,  Galveston.  J.  R.  Gibson. 


Cal.,  San  Francisco,  R.  P.  Deneget. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Fca.  R.  Vlllarl- 

cencio. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  F.  R.  Pesquelra. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  T.  Frezieres. 

MONACO. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  R.  P.  Satlold. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  L.  Donald. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  F.  J.  Zeehand- 

Cal.,  San   Francisco,   H.    A.   Van 

C.  Torchiana. 
Fla.,  Jacksonville,  H.  W.  Von  Till. 
Fla.,  Pensacola,  J.  W.  Boellaard. 
Ga.,  Savannah,  H.  R.  JoUe.s. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  H.  M.  von  Holt. 
111.,  Cliicago,  J.  Vennema. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  W.  J.  Hammond. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  R.  H.  Mottu. 
Mass.,  Boston,  C.  C.  Dasey. 
Mich.,  Grand  Rapids,  J.  .Steketee. 
Minn.,  Minneapolis,  A.  Eenkema. 
Miss.,  Gulfport,  Max  Rowland. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  J.  J.  Houwink. 
Ohio,  Cleveland,  P.  Plantinga. 
Ore.,  Portland,  A.  H.  Metzelaar. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  J.  Ellas. 
P.   I.,   Manila,  P.   K.  A.  M.   Van 

Embdenlb 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Albert  E.  Lee. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  O.  S.  Flint. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Barton  Myers. 
.Wash.,  Seattle,  J.  C.  J.  Kempees. 

NICARAGUA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Joaquin  S.  Gutierrez. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  A.  Canton. 
III.,  Chicago,  B.  Singer. 
Kan.,  Kansas  City,  E.  R.  Heath. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  C.  A.  Burgheim. 
Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Willis  Wood. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  R.  J.  Gutierrez. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  L.  G.  Potter. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  T.  E.  Lacayo. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Chas.  M.  Barnett. 

NORWAY. 

Ala..  Mobile,  Louis  Donald. 
Alaska,  Nome,  G.  J.  Lomen. 
Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  G.  M.  Ottis. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco.  Nils  Voll. 
Col.,  Denver,  Viggo  E.  Baerresen. 
D.  C,  Washington,  H.  H.  Bryn. 
Fla.,  Jacksonville,  W.  Mucklow. 
Fla.,  Key  West,  Wm.  J.  H.  Taylor. 
Fla.,  Tampa.  Barton  H.  Smitli. 
Ga.,  Savannah,  Elnar  S.  Trosdahl. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  L.  M.  Vetlesen. 
III.,  Chicago,  F.  H.  Gade. 
Iowa,  Decorah,  Johannes  B.  Wist. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  A.  E.  Ugland. 
Me.,  Portland,  Percy  F.  Keating. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  A.  F.  Sidebotham. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Peter  J.  Paasche. 
Minn.,  St.  Paul,  E.  H.  Hobe. 
Miss.,  Gulfport,  Olus  J.  Dedeaux. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  J.  G.  Borresen.' 
Mont.,  Great  Falls,  S.  E.  Peterson. 
Neb.,  Omaha,  A.  L.  Undeland. 
N.     Y.,     Buffalo,    S.    T.     M.     B, 

Klelland.  • 

N.  C.i  WilitUngton,'W.  Smallbonea.' 
N.  Dak.,  Grand.ForKs.  I-  A.  Berg. 
Ohio,  Clevel^pd,  Chas.  F..  T^pHn., 
Ore.,  Portlajid;  E.  M;  Cedetbergh; 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Christian  Moe. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  Harold  M.  Pitt. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Waldemar  E.  Lee. 
S.  C,  Charleston,  C.  J.  Larseu. 
S.  Dak.,  Yankton,  S.  O.  Hanger. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  J.  W.  Focks. 
Utah,   Salt  Lake  City,  John  M 

Hanson. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Aubrey  G.  Bailey. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  T.  S.  H.  Kolderup. 
Wash.,  Tacoma,  Ole  Granrud. 
Wis.,  Milwaukee,  Olof  I.  Rove. 
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PANAMA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Arturo  M.  Morague. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  A.  Brlceno. 
Ga.,  Atlanta,  Russell  Hopkins. 
111.,  Chicago,  Antonio  Navarro. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Rodolfo  Perez. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  J.  F.  Ferguson. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Arthur  P.  Gushing. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  W.  H.  Schoff, 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Chas.  Vere. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  A .  A .  Van  Alstyn^. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  J.  D.  Leitch. 
Wash.,  Puget  Sound,  H.  S.  Garfield. 

PARAGUAY.  " 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Elliot  G.  Rickarby. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  M.  C.  Richter. 
111.,  Chicago,  Alberto  W.  Holmes. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Eben,E.  Flagg. 
Mich.,  Detroit,  Juan  Walker. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  J.  E.  Brock. 
N.  J.,  Newark,  James  A.  Coe. 
N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  Alberto  W.  Bayard. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  R.  Wanamaker. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Manuel  F.  Juncos. 

PERSIA. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  H.  T.  Moore. 
111.,  Chicago,  Sargis  Y.  Baaba. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Milton  Seropyan. 
N.  J.,  Jer.sey  City,  Alphonse  Rutis. 
Pa.,    Philadelphia,    H.te.    Pakra- 
,    doonl. 

PERU. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Chas.  H.  Brown. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Enrique  Grau. 
111.,  Chicago,  Hiram  Slifer. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  S.  M.  Cavero. 
Md.,    Baltimore,    O.    G.    H.    E. 

Kehrhahn. 
Mass.,  Boston,  E.  C.  Andres. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  C.  H.  Wetmore. 
N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  E.  R.  de  Money. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  W.  H.  Schoff. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  E.  J.  Rudgard  Wlgg. 
Wash.,  Tacoma,  Luis  M.  Duarte. 

PORTUGAL. 

Cal.,  San  FYancisco,  S.  L.  Ferreira. 
Fla.,  Pensacola,  Juan  L.  Borras. 
Ga.,  Brunswick,  Rosendo  Torres. 


111.,  Chicago,  S.  C.  Slrams. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Luiz  da  Costa 

Carvalho. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  A.  W.  Mears. 
Mass.,    Boston,    Jorge    da    S.    D. 

d'Almeida. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  J.  J.  de  Macedo, 
:     Jr. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  James  Haughton.  __ 

RUSSIA. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  A,  Vyvodtzew. 
111.,  Chicago,  Antoine  Volkoft. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  Chas.  Fawcett. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Joseph  A.  Conry. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Wm.  Tucker. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  N.  Bogoyavenslty. 

SALVADOR. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  E.  Mejia. 

111.,  Chicago,  B.  Singer. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  L.  C.  Quintero. 

SIAM. 

Cal.,    San   Francisco,    H.    G.    W. 

Dinkelspiel. 
111.,  Chicago,  Milward  Adams. 

SPAIN. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Juan  L.  y  Marti. 
Cal.,   San   Francisco,   E.   de   S.   y 

Cologan. 
Fla.,  Tampa,  A.  N.  y  Casas. 
Ga.,  Savannah,  Javier  E.  y  Borrell. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Luis  G.  y  Gil. 
III.,  Clucago.  Berthold  Singer. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  A."B.  y  Rodrlgo. 
Me.,  Portland,  C.  R.  Burr. 
Mass.,  Boston,  P.  M.  de  Almeida 
Mo.,  St.  Loui,8,  Jose  A.  Hernandez. 
Pa.,  Phlladelpfiia,  H.  C.  Newcomb. 
S.  C,  Charleston,  C.  F.  Middleton. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  A.  C.  Humphries. 

SWEDEN. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Harold  G.  Grimley. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Wm.  Matson. 
Fla.,     Pensacola,     C.     McKenzie- 

Oerting. 
Ga.,  Savannah,  Andrew  J,  Rltoh. 
111.,  Cliicago,  Carl  G.  G.  Anderberg. 


Iowa,  Sioux  City,  G.  N.  Swan. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  C.  French. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  P.  G.  L.  Hllken. 
Mass.,    Boston,    Blrger    G.    Adolf 

Rosentwlst. 
Mont.,  Missoula,  John  Dahlgren. 
N.  Y.,  Jamestown,  C.  A.  Okerlind. 
Ohio,  Cleveland,  Herman  J.  Nord. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Marcel  A.  Vitl. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Henning  Fernstrom. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  Andrew  Chilberg. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  John  Freuler. 
III.,  Chicago,  Arnold  Holinger 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Emlle  Hohn. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  John  J.  Meyer. 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Edmund  Luthy. 
Ore.,  Portland,  Albrecht  StrelfT. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,   C.  Vuilleumier. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  Ulrich  Miiller. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  S.  J.  Wetrick. 


Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Maurice  Hall. 
111.,  Chicago,  Norris  Henrotin. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  Franz  K.  Zitelmanii. 

URUGUAY. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  J.  L.  Marty. 

Cal.,      San      Francjsco,      O.      M. 

Goldaracena.  ->>, 

111.,  Chicago,  Rodoifo  C.  Liebrecht. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Rafael  Marin. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  Leonce  Rablllon. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Wm.  A,  Mosman. 
Mo.,      Kansas      City,      G.      M. 

Hernandez. 
N.  Y.,  Albany,  G.  A.  Saxton. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  R.  Wanamaker. 
P.  R.,  Ponce,  Carlos  Armstrong. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  M.    M.  Morales. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  E.  Schroeder. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  A.  G.  Bailey. 

VENEZUELA. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  J.  L.  Eastland. 
111.,  Chicago,  Blaine  J.  Brlckwood. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Juan  Argote". 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  J.  G.  Arbuckle. 
O.,  Cincinnati,  W.  P.  Whitlock. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  H.  M.  Iragorri. 


SONS  OF  THE   AMERICAN    REVOLUTION— EMPIRE    STATE    SOCIETY. 

Organized  February  11,  1890.  Headquarters,  220  Broadway,  St.  Paul  Building,  New  York.  Officera: 
President — Louis  Annin  Ames,  Oft  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  First  Vice-President — Martin  S.  Allen,  81 
North  Moore  Street,  New  York.  Second  Vice-President — Walter  B.  Hopping,  165  Broadway,  New  York. 
Third  Vice-President — William  H.  Kelly,  A.  M.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Secretary — Captain  Charles  A.  Du  Boifl, 
220  Broadway,  New  York.  Treasurer — James  De  La  Montanye,  220  Broadway,  New  York.  Registrar — 
Tennis  D.  Huutting,  220  Broadway,  New  York.  Historian — Dr.  William  K.  Wickes,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Chaplain — Rev.  Charles  L.  Goodell,  D.  D.,  550  West  End  Avenue,  Now  York.    There  are  1,500  members. 


ANCIENT     AND     ACCEPTED     SCOTTISH      RITE      FREEMASONS. 

SUPREME  COUNCIL  NEW  YORK. 
Sovereign  Grand  Commander — Francis  T.  Watson,  Clinton,  New  York.  Lieutenant  Grand  Commander 
— Horatio  C.  King,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Grand  Orator  and  Minister  of  State — Leo  Loeb,  New  York  City 
Grand  Secretary  General — Robert  F.  Downing,  Suite  806,  Temple  Court,  New  York  City.  Grand  Treasurer 
General — R.  H.  Guinzburg,  New  York  City.  Grand  Marshal  General — A.  Stephen  Aronstamm,  New  York 
City.  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies — J.  W.  Elglander,  New  York  City.  Grand  Standard  Bearer — Charles 
E.  Buente,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Grand  Captain  of  the  Guard — Dr.  Alfred  G.  Du  Pont,  Supremft  Council  Rooms, 
Suite  806,  Temple  Court,  5  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN    GEOGRAPHICAL    SOCIETY. 

Offices  of  the  society,  Broadway  and  156th  Street.  New  York  City.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  to 
(nvestigate  and  disseminate  new  geographical  information;  to  establish  in  tlie  chief  city  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  navigation,  *  *  *  •  a  place  where  the  means  shall  be  afforded  of  ob- 
taining accurate  information  for  public  use  of  every  part  of  the  globe.  Organized  in  1852.  Membership 
1,400.  President — John  Greenough.  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary — Prof.  William  Libbey.  Domestic 
Corresponding  SecreJar?/— Archibald  D.  Russell.  Recording  Secretary— liavaiMon  Fish  Kean.  Treasura- — 
Henry  Parish,  Jr.  ■  ^_ 

AMERICAN   PUBLIC  HEALTH   ASSOCIATION. 

President — Charles  J.  Hastings.  M.  D.,  Toronto.    First  Vice-President — George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  Wash- 
ugton,  D.  C.      Second  Vice-President— f^lsin\ie\  S.  Igleslas.  M.  D.,  Vera  Cruz,  Mex.      Third  Vice-President 
— Guilford  H.  Sumner,  M.  D.,  Des  Moinea,  la.    Secretary— K.  W.  Hedrlch,  Boston,  Mass.    Treasurer — 
Lee  K.  Frankel,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  City. 


Holland's  Industrial  Condition. 
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HOLLAND'S       INDUSTRIAL       CONDITION. 

THE  total  value  of  the  exports  Irora  Amsterdam  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  six  months  of 
]917,  according  to  Consul  Frank  W.  Mahin.  Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  Was  510,630,516. 


FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF— 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Total     

515,973,817 

812,772,059 

S8.625,449 

$21,522,542 

510,030,516 

"Oifimonds          

■  7,632,066 
5,201.355 

4,035,331 
3,893,306 

2,844,372 
3,446,636 

10,160,915 
0,991.627 

9,008,010 
334.438 

Tobacco 

The  declared  value  of  the  exports  from  the  Amsterdam  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  (juartcr 
ended  September  30,  1917,  was  87,050,513.  The  principal  articles  were  diamonds,  84,730,424,  and  tobacco, 
81,620,313.  During  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1916  the  total  was  $8,661,164,  of  which  diamonds  repre- 
sented 80,099,154,  and  tobacco,  81,306,845. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  was  817,681,029,  of  which  dia- 
monds represented  813,744,434,  and  tobacco,  81,954,751.  During  the  corresponding  period  of  1916  diamonds 
made  jip  516,206,009,  and  tobacco,  58,298,472  of  the  total  exports  of  530.183,700.  This  year's  total  is  the 
smallest  of  any  similar  period  in  recent  years,  excepting  1915,  when  the  I'lrst  nine  months'  total  was  513,284,- 
800. 

Tlie  Dutch  Government  received  from  its  various  sources  of  revenues  in  1916  812,760,501  more  than  in 
1915.  The  post,  telegraph,  and  telephone  services  yielded  a  larger  amount  than  during  1915,  but  inheritance 
and  property  taxes  produced  Ie,ss.  Proceeds  from  the  State  lottery  showed  a  decrease.  There  were  th  • 
following  increases  in  other  forms  of  taxations:  Taxes  on  households,  8103,261;  income  taxes,  89,211.668: 
taxes  on  mines,  835,573;  ground  taxes,  530,788;  customs  duties,  8606,583;  excise  taxes  on  sugar,  81,299,625; 
tax  on  wine,  815,411;  taxes  on  distilled  liquors,  8753,111;  salt  taxes,  810,476;  taxes  on  beer  and  vinegar, 
826,182;  and  the  revenue  from  slaughtered  cattle,  8435,044.  The  revenue  received  from  the  manufacture  of 
gold  and  silver  articles,  stamp  duties,  mortgage  dues,  registration  entries,  use  of  the  public  domains,  shooting 
and  fishing  licenses,  all  showed  increases.     The  so-called  war  profit  and  defense  taxes  have  yielded  82,054,400. 

During  1916,  71  steamships  and  1  motor  schooner,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  144,000,  were  launched 
in  the  Dutch  shipbuilding  yards,  as  compared  with  44  vessels,  of  103,000  tons,  during  1915.  Of  the  71  vessels 
floated  in  lUIO,  54,  with  a  tonnage  of  124,000,  were  built  for  Dutch  interests,  while  only  17  vessels,  of  20,000 
tons,  were  built  for  foreign  account.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  1 17  steamships  and  4  motor  schooners, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  254,500,  either  ordered  or  in  the  course  of  construction.  This  quantity  can  be  favor- 
ably compared  with  the  condition  on  December  31,  1915,  when  70  ships,  of  250,000  tons,  were  in  the  course  of 
construction.  About  thi'ee-fourths  of  the  ships  constructed  or  in  the  course  of  construction  in  1916  were 
ordered  by  domestic  interests.  For  various  reasons,  such  as  accidents,  &c.,  33  vessels  disappeared  from  the 
Dutch  Register,  by  which  the  mercantile  fleet  was  diminished  by  about  96,000  tons.  About  25  accidents 
from  mines  and  torpedoes  occurreijUuring  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  Netherlands  have  been: 


Districts. 


Rotterdam . . . 
Amsterdam.  .  . 
Scheveningeu. 
Flushing 


Total . 


Luxemburg . 


1913. 


88,178,045 

27,051,864 

1,926,704 

43,639 


837.199,652 


899,344 


1914. 


810,945,593 

24,684,322 

.       1,964,396 

68,759 


837.663,070 


8177,440 


1915. 


85,903,140 

19,475,915 

2,458,424 

58,621 


527,896,100 


847,456 


1916. 


87,428,111 

37.070,830 

2,636,046 

28,373 


847,103,960 


S933 


The  following  table 

covers 

Dutch  foreign  trade  in  bulbs; 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

IMPORTS  FROM. 

Belgium 

Tons. 
407 
357 
720 

Tons. 

83 

391 

351 

Tons . 
211 
137 
293 

Taws. 
108 

"'26'7 
39 

EXPORTS  to 
Great  Britain 

Tons. 
10,192 

5,205 
842 

2,012 
6,414 
1,296 

Tons. 
7,646 

5,267 
90 

3,707 

7,649 

536 

Tons. 
8,098 

5,373 
572 

3,800 

8,101 

606 

Tons . 
115 

Germany     and     Austria- 
Hungary 

7  274 

Russia 

51 

257 

9 

167 

261 

108 

15 

132 

298 

37 

Scandinavia     and     Den- 
mark   

4,800 

11,014 

629 

riiiitpd  states       

62 
123 

54 

1 

United  States  and  Canada 
Other  countries. 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total 

2,178 

1,378 

863 

469 

24,961 

24,894 

26,616 

23.883 

Generally  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  breadstuffs  consumed  in  Holland  is  Imported  from  foreign 
countries.  Local  production  has  only  slightly  increased  since  the  war  began,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
grain  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  Holland  has  been  called  upon  to  face.  During  the  first  11 
months  of  1916  only  11,725  tons  of  rye  were  imported,  as  compared  with  55,032  toas  for  the  same  period  of 
1915.  Approximately  the  same  amount  of  wheat  was  imported  in  1916  as  in  1915,  but  the  imports  of  barlev 
showed  a  marked  decline.  The  total  amount  of  breadstuffs  imported  during  the  first  11  months  of  1916  waii 
757,777  tons,  as  against  818,426  tons  In  1915.  The  Government  made  arrangements  during  1916  by  which 
the  Commission  of  Grain  Dealci-s  at  Rotterdam  and  the  Commission  for  the  Grain  Trade  at  Amsterdam 
should^eceive  100  tons  weekly  to  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  dealers.  The  demand  was  so  great  that  this 
arrangement  could  not  be  carried  out  during  the  first  month  of  the  year.  Persons  needing  grain  for  cattle 
feed  were  required  to  state  the  amount  they  used  during  the  corresponding  periods  of  1915,  this  amount  being 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  1916  distributions.  An  average  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  asked  for  was  granted. 
The  Government  flnaUy  attempted  distribution  through  the  various  agencies  for  the  grain  trade  which  had 
formerly  existed,  the  commissions  being  regulated  by  law.  ,(,->\ 

THE   DUTCH   FISHE^ES. 

The  total  proceeds  to  the  shipowners  In  the  herring  business  were  estimated  at  514,800,000  in  1916,  as 
against  812,000,000,  85,000,000,  and  86,800,000  in  1915,  1914,  and  1913,  respectively.  The  major  portion 
of  all  herring  .shipments  is  made  from  Sclieveningen.  An  agreement  was  made  between  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  Netherlands  Association  of  Vessel  Owners,  to  take  effect  on  September  1,  whereby  20  per  cent 
of  the  landings  of  herring  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  stock  on  hand  might  he  .sold  to  Germany,  20  per  cent.  migh. , 
be  bought  by  the  Dutch  Government,  and  60  per  cent,  might  be  sold  and  forwarded  to  neutral  or  bell'ig- 
orent  countries  approved  of  by  the  British  Government,  which  agreed  to  pay  a  bonus  of  30s.  on  each  land- 
packed  barrel  of  herring  weighing  115  kilos  exported  to  such  countries. 
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Ministries  of  Principal  European  Countries. 


^iwinXxitn  of  l^tincipal  35uropean  Otountries. 


AUSTRIA. 

Premier — Baron  von  Seydler. 

Minister  Interior — Baron  Erwin  von  Schwartzenau. 

Minister    National    Defence — Freidrlch    Baron    von 

Georgl. 
Minister  Justice — Dr.  Franz.  Klein. 
Minister  Railroads — Ernst  Schlable. 
Minister  Education — Dr.  Max  Ritter  Hussarek  von 

Heinlein. 
Minister  Public  Works — Baron  Dr.  Ottokar  Trnka.. 
Minister  Agriculture— Count  Hislnrlch  Clam-Martinic. 

AUSTRIA- HUNGARY. 

Imperial   arid    Royal    Family    and    Exterior — Count 

Czernln    von    Chudenltz. 
Minister  Finance — von  Baernreither. 
Minister  War — von  Hofer. 

HUNGARY, 

Premier — Dr.  Alexander  Wekerle. 
Minister  National  Defence — Hazai. 
Minister  Finance— Telszky. 
Minister  Education — Jankovich. 
Minister  Justice — Balogh. 
Minister  Interior — Csikszentmilialy. 
Minister  Agriculture — Ghillany. 
Minister  Commerce — Harkanyi. 
Minister    for    Croatia,    Slavonia    and    Dalmatla — 
Hideghety. 

BELGIUM. 

Premier     and     Minister     Foreign    Affairs — Ch.    de 

Broqueville. 
Minister  Agriculture  and  Public  Works — G.Helleputte. 
Minister  War — Gen.    De   Ceuninck. 
Minister  Justice — Henri  Carton  de  Wiart. 
Minister     National     Reconstruction — P.     Hymans. 
Minister  Railroads — P.  Seegers. 
Minister  Finance — A.  Van  de  Vyvere. 
Minister  Fine  Arts  and  Science — E.  PouUet. 
Minister  Interior — Paul  Berryer. 
Minister  Industry  and  Work — H.  Hubert. 
Minister  Colonies — J.  Renkiu. 

BULGARIA. 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Dr. 

Radoslavoff. 
Minister  Finance — M.  Toucheff. 
Minister  Interior  and  Public  Health — M.  Petcoff. 
Minister    War — Gen.    Naidenoff. 
Minister   Justice — M.   Poppoft. 
Minister  Public  Works — M.   Dimcheff. 
Minister  Railways,  Posts  and  Telegraphs — M.  Aposto- 

loff. 
Minister  Public  Instruction — M.  Ppcheff. 
Minister  Commerce,  Industry  and  Labor — M.  Blahoff. 

DENMARK. 
President  Council  and  Minister  Justice — Carl  Theodor 

Zahle. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Erik  Seavenius. 
Minister  without  Portfolio — Jens  Chr.  Chrlstensen. 
Minister  Commerce — Christopher  F.  Hage. 
Minister  Finance — Dr.    Phil.    Edvard    Brandes. 
Minister  Defence — Dr.  Phil.  Peter  Munch. 
Minister   Public    Instruction — Soren    Kelser-Nielsen. 
Minister  Agriculture — ;Kristjan   Pedersen. 
Minister  Interior — Ove   Rode. 
Minister  Public  Works — Jens  Hassing  Jorgensen. 
Minister  Ecclesiastical  Affairs — Thorvald  V.  Povlsen. 
Minister  without  Portfolio — Christian  M.  RottboU. 
Minister  without  For«/oHo^Thorvald  A.  M.  Stauning. 
Minister  for  Iceland — Jon  Magnusson.  '    ' 

Minister  for   Icelandnj-Bjorn  .KristioRSSOn:  :  .1  ' 
Minister  for  /cetandT— Sigurdur  Jonsson.  ,  .-  „  -^  . 

-'  ;;.; '^i^'ftA'Nic;^,-.    .':•'  -;■  • 

Premier  and  Mlrilster  War — Georges  Clemenceau. 

Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Stephen  Pichon. 

Minister  Justice — Louis  Nail. 

Minister  Interior — Jules  Pama. 

Minister  Finance — Louis    Klotz.  -.aAt 

Minister  Marine — Georges  Leygues.    .sk  SO 

Minister  of  Commerce — Etlenne  Clementel. 

Minister  Public  Worfci— Albert  ClavelUe. 

Minister  Munitions — Louis  Loucheur. 

Minister  Instruction — Louis    Laiierre. 

Minister  Colonies — Henry  Simon. 

finlster  Labor — M.  Colliard. 

'inister  Provisions — Victor  Boret. 
lister    Blockade    and    Invaded    Region — Charles 
A.  Jonnart.  . '' 


GERMANY. 

Imperial  Chancellor  and  Prussian  Prime  Minister- 
Count  Georg  von  Hertling. 
Vice  Chancellor — von    Payer. 
Foreign  Secretary — von  Kuehlman. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — von  Payer. 
Secretary  of  War — von  Stein. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy — Admiral  von  Capelle. 
Secretary  of  Justice — Dr.  Liszko. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — -Count  von  Roedera. 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies — Dr.  Solf. 
Railroad — Wackerzapp. 
Posts  and  Telegraphs — Greapke. 

GREECE. 

President  of  Cottncil  and  Minister  of  War — Eleuterios 
Venizelos.  1 

Minister  Interior — Emmanuel  Repoulis. 

Minister  Justice — J.    Tsirimocos. 

Minister  Marine — P.  Coundouriotls. 

Minister  Public  Domain  and  Interior  Colonization — 
A.    Michalacopoulos. 

Minister  Finance — Mil  Negrepontis.      • 

Minister  Communications — A.  Papanastassiou. 

Minister  Public  Instruction  and  Worship — A.  Dingas. 

Minister  National  Economy — G.  Sideridis. 

Minister  Food  Control — L.  Embiricos. 

Minister  for    Assistance   to   Refugees — Sp.    Simos. 

Minister  Foreign  Affairs — N.  Polltls. 

HOLLAND. 

Minlsterlnterlor — Dr.  P.  W.  A.  Cort  van  der  Linden. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Jonkheer  Dr.  John  Loudon. 
Minister  Justice — Di'.   B.   Ort. 
Minister  Navy — J.  J.  Rambonuet. 
Minister  Treasury — Dr.  M.  W.  F.  Treub. 
Minister  War — Jhr.  Dr.  B.  C.  de  Jonge. 
Minister  Ways  and  Means — Dr.  C.  Lely. 
Minister  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce — F.  E. 

Posthuma. 
Minister  for  the  Colonics — Dr.  Th.  B.  Pleyte. 

ITALY. 

Premier  and  Minister  Interior — Vittoria  Orlando. 

Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Baron  Sonnino. 

Minister  Colonies — Signor  Colosimo. 

Minister  Jristicc — Signor  Sacchi. 

Minister  Finance — Signor  Meda. 

Minister  Treasury — Francesco  Nitti. 

Minister  War — Gen.  Alfieri. 

Minister  Navy — Vice  Admiral  del  Buono. 

Minister  Munitions — Gen.  Alfredo  Doll  OUio. 

Minister   Military   Aid   and    War   Pensions — Signor 

Bissolati. 
Minister  Education — Signor  Berrlnl. 
Minister  Public  Works — Signor  Dari. 
Minister  Agriculture — Signor  Miliani. 
Minister  Commerce  and  Labor — Signor  Ciuffeli. 
Minister  Posts — Signor  Fera. 
Minister  Transports — Signor  Bianchi. 

NORWAY. 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  Agriculture — Gunnar 

Knudsen. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Nils  Ihlen. 
Minister  Finance — Anton  Omholt. 
Minister  Labor — Lars  Abrahamsen. 
Minister  Justice — Otto  Blehr. 
Minister  Commerce — Kristian  Friis  Petersen. 
Minister-^  Dafmce — Christian  HoltfQdt. 
Minister  Worship  and  Instruction — Jorgen  Lovl.'ind. 
Minister 'Public  H'orA:^— 'Frederik  Nalum. 
Minlster.Fa.od-provlsioM-!-tO<imund''V\ii:'-   s  ■.  .i^  ■' ' ; 
Minister'. Industrial ,Suppli0s~>r-'J!hocQU*Pry6i?  "ii-  •^. '  J  ■ 

^       '■  .'■   RUSSIA.  -      ■    ■     Mi 

(Revised  to  December  1,  1917.) 
Premier — Nickolal  Vladimir  Ilich  Lenine. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Leon  Trotzky. 
Minister  Interior — M.  Riskoff. 
Minister  Finance — M.  Svortzoff. 
Minister  Agriculture — M.  Miliutin. 
Minister  Labor — M.  Shliapnikoff. 
Committee     cm     War     and     Marine — Ovslannikoff, 

Krytenkq  and  Bibenko. 
Minister  Commerce — M.  Ogin.  * 

Minister  Education— M.  Lunacharsky. 
Minister  Justice — M.  Oppokoff. 
Minister  Supplies — M.  Feodorovltch. 
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Minister  Posts  and  Telegraphs — M.  Aviloff. 
Minister  Affairs  and  Nationalities — M.  DzhugashvlU. 
Minister  Communications — M.  Riazanoff. 

The    Lenlne    Provisional    Government    succeeded 
that  of  Kerensky,  which  was  composed  as  follows: 
Minister-President — Kerensky,     A.     F. 
Minister  War — Gen.  Manlkovsky.  (temporary). 
Minister  Marine — Admiral  Verderevsky. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — M.  J.  Terestchenko. 
Minister  Interior — A.  M.  Nikltlne. 
Minister  Agriculture — N.  D.  Avkscutleff. 
Minister  Finance — M.  V.  Bernatzky. 
Minister  of  Ways  of  Communication  —  A.  V.  Llver- 

ovsky. 
Minister  Justice — P.  N.  Mal.antovich. 
Minister  Labor — K.  A.  Gvozdeff. 
Minister  Supplies — S.  N.  Prokopovlch. 
Minister  Public  Welfare — N.  M.  Klshklne. 
Minister  of  Cultes — A.  V  Kartashetf. 
Minister  Trade  and  Industry — A.  J.  Konovaloff . 
Stale  Controller — S.  A.  Smirnoff. 
Minister  Public  Instruction — S.  S.  Salazkine. 
Chairman  Economic  Council — S.  N.  Tretiakolf . 


SERBIA. 

and    Foreign 


Affairs — Nikola    P 


Prime    Minister_ 

Pashitch. 

Home  Secretary — Liubomlr  Yovanovitch. 
Minister  War — Gen.  Bozha  Terzitch. 
Minister  Justice — ^Marko  DJuritchitch. 
Minister  Finance — Stoyan  Protitcli. 
Minister  Public  Works — Dr.  Momchilo  Nincliitch. 
Minister  Commerce — Dr.  Velizar  Yankovitch. 
Minister  Education — Milosh  Trifunovitch. 

SWEDEN. 

Prime  Minister — Nils  Eden,  Ph.  D. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — J.  Hellner,  LL.D. 
Minister  Justice — Eliel  Lovgren. 


Minister  Navy — Baron  E.  K.  Palmstlerna. 

Minister  War — E.  A.  Nilson. 

Minister  Finance — HJ.  Branting. 

Minister  of  the  Interior — P.  A.  V.  Schotte. 

Minister  Instruction — K.  V.  R.yd€n. 

Minister  Agriculture — Alfred  Patterson. 

Minister  without  Portfolios — B.   Petren;   O.    Unden, 

LL.D. 

SPAIN. 
Prime    Minister    and    Minister    Foreign    Affairs  — 

Marques  de  Alhucemas. 
Minister  Justice — Fernandez  Prida. 
Minister  Finance — Ventosa. 
Minister  Interior — Bahamond. 
Minister  War — La  Cierva. 
Minister  Marine — Gimeno. 
Minister  Public  IVorhs — Alcala  Zamora. 
Minister  Public  Instruction — Rodes.- 

SWITZERLAND. 

President   Federal   Council  and  Public   Economies — 

Edmund  Schulthess. 
Secretary  Department  of  Justice  and  Police — Eduard 

Muller. 
Secretary  Posts  and  Railroads — Ludwig  Ferrer. 
Secretary  Political  Economy — Gustav  Ador. 
Secretary   Department   of  Commerce   and   Customs^-, 

Guiseppe  Motta. 
Secretary  Militia — Camille  Decoppet^ 
Secretary  Interior — Felix  Ludwig  Calender, 

TURKEY. 

Premier — Talaat  Bey. 
Minister  Exterior — Nessimy  Bey. 
Minister  Justice— HaiW  Bey. 
Minister  War — Enver  Pasha. 
Minister  Navy — Djemal  Pasha. 
Minister  Education — Shukri  Bey. 
Minister  Public  Works — Ali  Munlf  Bey. 


CHINA. 

Preifident  of  the  Republic — Feng  Kuo-chang, 
MINISTERS. 
Actl7ig  Premier  and  War — Wang  Slii  Chen. 
Foreign  Affairs — Lu  Cheng-Hslang. 
Navy — Admiral  Liu  Kuang  Hsun. 
Agriculture — Tien-Wen  Lieh. 
Justice — Lin  Chang  min. 


Education — Fan  Yuan  lien. 
Communications — Tsao  Yalin. 
Finance — Wang  Ko  Ming. 
Interior — Chin  Nun-Hsuh. 
Chief  General  Staff — Yin  Tchang. 


SIAM. 

THE    CABINET. 


Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Prince  Devawongse  Varo- 

prakar. 
Minister  Interior — Chao  Phya  Surasiha  Visithsakdi. 
Minister  Finance — Prince  of  Chandabum. 
Minister  War — Chao  Bodindhr  Dejanujit. 
Minister  Marine — Prince  of  Nakarasvana. 
Minister  Local  Gooerninent — Chao  Phya  Yomaraj. 


Phya 


Minister    Ways    and    Communications — Chao 

Wongsa  Nuprabadh. 
Minister  Justice — Chao  Phya  Abhal  Raja. 
Minister  Agricultures-Prince  of  Rachaburl. 
Minister     Public      Instruction — Phya     Dharmaskdi 

Montri. 


PERSIA. 


President     Cabinet    and     Foreign    Minister — Alaos- 

saltanali. 
Minister  Without  Portfolio — Mostawflolmamalek. 
Minister  War — Mochiradovleh. 
Minister  Labor — Matamenolmolk. 


Minister  Finance — M  ohtashamassaltnah . 
Minister  Justice — Momtazadavleh. 
Minister  Public  Instruction — Hakimalmalk. 
Minister  Interior — Mastasharodovleh. 
Minister  Posts  and  Telegraphs — -Nasrolmolk. 


BAR 


YORK.. 


ASSOC  I  ATI  9N,     CITY     OF     NEW 

'■   '     (Bqr,  Assocla^'fon  Building,  No.  42  West,' Forty-fourth  Street,  New  Yotk,  Gky.)[ ;  ■     ■;   J    ^,, 

PrcsWereJ— Qeorge 'L.' JtngrahaTh-.  '  Vice-PreHdents-{-J .  Parker  Kirlin', 'D'eLancey  Ivricolt,  Arthur  H.  idlas- 
ten,  John  C: ■Spaonec,'' Howard  n:o\fnSenA:"Rccoriiing' Secretary — Charles  H.  Sfe-ong.'  eorrespondtng  Secre- 
tary— Perry  Davis  Trafford,     Treasurer — S.  Sidney  Smith.      ■  ■  .  ■    .    i  " 

The  Organization  has  2,159  members.  It  was  instituted  in  1869,  and  its  Pres'dents  have  been  as  follows: 
1870  to  1879,  William  M.  Evarts;  1880  and  1881,  Stephen  P.  Nash;  1882  and  1883,  Francis  N.  Bangs; 
1884  and  1885,  James  C.  Carter;  1886  and  1887,  William  Allen  Butler:  1888  and  1889,  Joseph  H.  Choate; 
1890  and  1891,  Frederick  R.  Coudert;  1892  to  1894,  Wheeler  H.  Peckham;  1895  and  1896,  Joseph  Larocque: 
1897  to  1899,  James  C.  Carter;  1900  and  1901,  John  E.  Parsons;  1902  and  1903,  William  G.  Choate:  1904 
and  1905,  Elihu  Root:  1906  and  1907,  John  L.  Cadwalatler;  1908  anfl  1909,  Edmund  Wetmore:  1910  and 
1911,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson;  1912,  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard:  1913  and  1914*  William  B.  Hornblower;  1914  to 
1916,  George  W.  Wickersham*;  1917,  George  L.  Ingraham.  The  admission  fee  is  SlOO  from  resident  mem- 
bers and  S50  from  non-resident  members;  and  the  annual  dues  from  resident  members  of  more  than  six 
years'  and  less  than  twenty  years'  standing,  $55,  and  of  more  than  twenty  years'  standing,  S60,  and  from 
members  having  offices  in  New  York  City  and  residing  elsewhere  of  less  than  twenty  years'  standing,  S30, 
and  of  more  than  twenty  years'  standing,  $35;  from  members  of  less  than  six  years'  standing,  S25;  from  non- 
resident members,  neither  residing  nor  having  offices  in  New  York  City,  $35;  from  resident  members  tempa- 
rarily  absent  from  the  city,  $10. 
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Presidential   Cabinet  Ujjicers. 


SECRETARIES  OF  STATE. 


Date 

Date 

Presidents. 

Cabinet  Officers. 

Resi- 

Ap- 

PRESIDENTS. 

Cabinet  Officers. 

Resi- 

Ap- 

dences 

pointed. 

dences 

pointed. 

Washiugton. 

John  Jay 

N.  Y... 
Va 

1789 

Buchanan .  . 

Lewis  Cass 

Mich... 
Pa 

1857 

Thomas  Jefferson .... 

Jeremiah  S.  Black 

1860 

Edmund  Randolph. . . 

1794 

Lincoln. .  .  . 

William  H.  Seward. . . 

N.  Y... 

1861 

." 

Timothy  Pickering . . . 

Mass... 

1795 

Johnson. . . . 

"               .... 

*' 

1865 

Adams 

" 

'• 

1797 

Grant 

Elihu  B.  Washburn..  . 

111 

1869 



John  Marshall 

Va 

1800 

Hamilton  Fish 

N.  Y... 

1869 

Jefferson .  .  . 

James  lyiadison 

" 

1801 

Hayes 

William  M.  Evarts.  .  . 

•* 

1877 

Madisou. . .  . 

Robert  Smith 

Md 

1809 

Garfield 

James  G.  Blaine 

Me 

1881 

" 

James  Monroe 

Va 

1811 

Arthur 

" 

•' 

1881 

Monroe.  .  .  . 

John  Quincy  Adams. . 

Mass. . . 

1817 

*' 

F.  T.  Frelinghuysen.. . 

N. J. .. 

1881 

J.  Q.  Adams. 

Henry  Clay 

Ky 

N.  Y... 

1825 
1829 

Cleveland. . . 
B.  Harrison. 

Thomas  F.  Bayard . .  . 
James  G.  Blaine 

Del. . .  , 
Me 

1885 

Jackson .... 

Martin  Van  Buren.  .  . 

1889 

" 

Edward  Livingston . . , 

La 

1831 

" 

John  W.  Foster 

Ind. . .  ., 

1892 

'* 

.Louis  McLane 

Del.... 

1833 

Cleveland.. . 

Walter  Q.  Gresham. .  . 

111..... 

1893 

'*       .... 

John  Forsyth 

Ga 

1834 

*' 

Richard  Olney 

Mass. . . 

1895 

Van  Biiren.. 

*' 

"  .  .  .  . 

1837 

McKinley.  . 

John  Sherman 

Ohio. . . 

1897 

Harrison .  .  . 

Daniel  Webster* 

Mass. . . 

*1841 

*' 

William  R.  Day 

"    . . . 

1898 

Tyler* 

Hugh  S.  Legare 

Abel  P.  Upshur 

John  C.  Calhoun 

James  Buchanan 

S.  C.  .  . 

1843 

•' 

John  Hay, 

•*        •■ 

1898 

Va 

S.  C.  . 
Pa 

1843 
1844 
1845 

Roosevelt.. . 

N._  y'.  ■.  ■. 

1901 

It 

Elihu  Root 

1905 

Polk 

Roliert  Bacon 

1909 

Taylor 

John  M.  Clayton 

Del 

1849 

Taft 

Philander  C.  Knox . .  . 

Pa 

1909 

Fillmore 

Daniel  Webster 

Mass. . . 

1850 

Wilson 

William  J.  Bryan 

Neb .  . . 

1913 

** 

Edward  Everett 

1852 

'* 

Robert  Lansing. 

N.  Y... 

1915 

Pierce 

William  L.  Marcy . . .  . 

N.  Y... 

1853 

SECRETARIES    OF 

THE    TREASURY. 

Washington. 

Alexander  Hamilton .  . 

N.  Y... 

1789 

Bucliauau.  . 

Philip  F.  Thomas .... 

Md 

1860 

" 

'Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr 

Ct 

1795 
1797 

Lincoln 

John  A.  Dix 

N.  Y... 
Ohio. .  . 

1861 

Adams 

Salmon  P.  Chase 

1861 

Samuel  Dexter 

Mass.. . 

1801 

" 

William  P.  Fesseuden. 

Me 

1864 

Jefferson .  .  . 

1801 

"       .... 

Hugh  McCuUoch 

Ind.... 

1865 

" 

Albert  Gallatin 

Pa 

1801 

Johnson .... 

1865 

Madison.. .  . 

1809 

Grant 

George  S.  Boutwell. . . 

Mass... 

1869 

" 

George  W.  Campbell.. 

Tenn. . . 

1814 

" 

Wm.  A.  Richardson.  . 

. .  . 

1873 

*'       .... 

Alexander  J.  Dallas. . . 

Pa 

1814 

•' 

Benjamin  H.  Bristow. 

Ky.... 

1874 

•< 

William  H.  era wlord.. 

Ga 

1816 

*' 

Lot  M.  Morrill 

Me 

1876 

Monroe .... 

" 

1817 

Hayes 

John  Sherman 

Ohio..  . 

1877 

J.  Q.  Adams. 

Richard  Rush 

Pa 

1825 

Garfield 

William  Windom 

Minn.  . 

1881 

Jackson .... 

Samuel  D.  Ingham. .  . 

" 

1829 

Arthur 

"               

*' 

1881 

•* 

Louis  McLane 

Dei. . .  . 

1831 

'*      

Charles  J.  Folger 

N.  Y... 

1881 

" 

William  J.  Duane. . . . 

Pa 

1833 

•'      

Walter  Q.  Gresham..  . 

Ind.... 

1884 

"       .... 

Roger  B.  Taney 

Md.... 

1833 

•'      

Hugh  McCulloch 

** 

1884 

*'       .... 

Levi  Woodbury. . ; . .  . 

N.  H... 

1834 

Cleveland. . . 

Daniel  Manning 

N.  Y... 

1885 

Van  Buren. . 

•• 

** 

1837 

" 

Charles  S.  Fairchild.  . 

•'    , .  . 

1887 

Harrison .  .  . 

Thomas  Ewing 

Ohio. .  . 

1841 

B.  Harrison. 

William  Windom 

Minn.  . 

1889 

Tyler 

" 

" 

1841 

*' 

Charles  Foster 

Ohio... 

1891 

Walter  Forward 

Pa 

1841 

Cleveland.. . 

John  G.  Carlisle 

Ky.  ... 

1893 

"     

John  C.  Spencer 

N.  Y... 

1843 

McKinley.  . 

Lyman  J.  Gage 

Ill 

1897 

•• 

George  M.  Bibb 

Ky.... 

1844 

Roosevelt. . . 

•*              

** 

1901 

Polk 

Robert  J.  Walker.  .  .  . 

Miss.. . 

1845 

*• 

Leslie  M.  Shaw 

la 

1902 

Taylor 

William  M.  Meredith. 

Pa 

1849 

•• 

George  B.  Cortelyou.  . 

N.  Y... 

1907 

Fillmore. . . . 

Thomas  Corwln 

Ohio. . . 

1850 

Taft 

Franklin  MacVeagh . . 

Ill 

1909 

Pierce 

James  Guthrie 

Ky 

1853 

Wilson 

William  G.  McAdoo.. 

N.  Y... 

1913 

Buchanan .  . 

Howell  Cobb •.  .  .  . 

Ga.... 

1857 

SECRETARIES  OF  WAR. 


1789 

Joseph  Holt 

Ky.  . . . 

1861 

Timothy  Pickering .  . . 

1795 

Lincoln 

Simon  Cameron 

Pa 

1861 

•* 

James  McHenry 

Md.... 

1796 

*•       

Edwin  M.  Stantont.. . 

*' 

1862 

Adams . . . 

"              

" 

1797 

Johnson  1[. . . 

U.  S.  Grant  (ad.  ira.)... 

III 

1867 

" 

.  Samuel  Dexter 

Mass. . . 

1800 

" 

John  M.  Schofleld.. .  . 

*' 

1868 

.isfferson . 

.  Henry  Dearborn 

1801 

Grant 

John  A.  Rawlins 

** 

1869 

Madison. . 

.  William  Eustls 

«( 

1809 

" 

William  T.  Sherman. . 

Ohio. . . 

1869 

.  John  Armstrong 

N.Y.,. 

1813 

"     »...-.. 

William  W.  Belknap .  . 

la 

1869 

.  James  Monroe 

1814 

**     i  ..■,-. . 

Alphonso  Taft.  .  /.  .'.  . 

Ohio... 

1876 

.  J,  ■  ** 

.  William, H.Crawford,., 

Ga 

1815 

"     .'..-... 

James  Don.  Cameron . 

Pa 

1876 

Monroe.  . 

.  Geo.. Graham  (ad.  in,). 

V^ 

1817 

Hayes: 

George  W.  McCrary .  , 

la. . ... 

■1877 

.  Johh.C.  Calhoun 

S.G... 

1817 

•  't     ' 

Alexander'  Ramsey  .  .  . 

Minn.  : 

1879 

J.  Q.  Adam 

3.  James  Barbour.  .  .  ,  . . 

Va 

1825 

Garfleid 

Robert  T.  Lincoln. ,' . . 

111 

1881 

Peter  B.  Porter 

N.  Y... 

1828 

Arthur 

"               • 

" 

1881 

Jackson.  . 

.  John  H.  Eaton 

Tenn... 

1829 

Cleveland... 

William  C.Endicott.  . 

Mass.,. 

1885 

.  Lewis  Cass 

Ohio. . . 
N.  Y... 

1831 
1837 

B.  Harrison. 

Redficld  Proctor 

Stephen  B.  Elkins 

Vt.,... 
W.  Va. . 

1889 

•• 

.  Benjamin  F.  Butler. . . 

1891 

Van  Buren 

..  Joel  R.  Poin.sett 

S^C.  .  . 

1837 

Cleveland.. . 

Daniel  S.  Lamont 

N.  Y... 

1893 

Harrison . 

.  John  Bellt 

Tenn... 
N.  Y... 

tl84l 
1841 

McKinley.  . 

Russell  A.  Alger 

Elihu  Root 

Mich... 

N.  Y... 

1897 

Tylert .  -  . 

.  John  C.  Spencer 

1899 

.Tame^  M    Portpr 

Pa 

1843 

Roosevelt 

•*            « 

" 

1901 

..     ■  ■  ■  • 

. .  William  Wilklns 

1844 

William  H.  Taft 

Ohio. . . 

1904 

Polk 

. .  William  L.  Maicy. . . . 

N.  Y... 

1845 

«( 

Luke  E.  Wright 

Tenn. . . 

1908 

Taylor.  . . 

. .  George  W.  Crawford. . 

Ga 

1849 

Taft 

Jacob  M.  Dickinson.  . 

** 

1909 

Fillmore. . 

. .  Charles  M.  Conrad. . . 

La 

1850 

"  * 

Henry  L.  Stlmson. .  .  . 

N.  Y... 

1911 

Pierce 

. .  Jefferson  Davis 

Miss. . . 

1853 

Wilson 

Llndley  M.  Garrison. . 

N.J... 

1913 

Buchanan 

.  John  B.  Floyd ... 

Va 

1857 

Newton  D.  Baker 

Ohio. . . 

1916 

Presidential  Cabinet  Officers — Continued. 
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SECRETARIES    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 

PRE.SIDENT3. 

Cabinet  Officers. 

Resi- 
dences. 

Date 
Ap- 
pointed. 

PRESIDENTS. 

Cabinet  Officers. 

Resi- 
dences. 

Date 
Ap- 

pointea 

Taylor 

Fillmore 

Pierce ...... 

Buchanan . . 
Lincoln .... 

Johnson. . . . 
Grant. . . .  . . 

Thomas  Ewlng 

Thos.M.T.McKennan 
Alexander  H .  H .  Stuart, 
Robert  McClelland. . . 

Jacob  Thompson 

Caleb  B.  Smith 

lohn  P.  Usher 

James  Harlan 

Orville  H.  Browning.. 
Jacob  O.  Cox 

Ohio... 

Pa 

Va 

Mich... 
Miss... 
Ind.... 

•• 

Iowa. . . 

Ill 

Ohio. . . 

Mich.!! 

Mo 

Iowa. . . 

1849 
1850 
1850 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1863 
1865 
1865 
1866 
1869 
1870 
1875 
1877 
1881 

Arthur 

Cleveland.. . 

B.  Harrlaon. 
Cleveland.. . 

McKinley .' ! 

Roosevelt.. . 

Taft .':; 

Wilson.  ;■.'.'. 

Samuel  J.  Kirk  wood. . 

Henry  M.  Teller 

lyucius  Q.  C.  Lamar. . 

William  P.  Vilas 

John  W.  Noble 

Hoke  Smith 

David  R.  Francis .... 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss. . . . 
Ethan  A.  Hitchcock.  . 

James  R.  Garfield. '. '. . 
Richard  A.  Ballinger.. 

Walter  L.  Fisher 

Franklin  K.  Lane.  . . . 

Iowa... 
Col 

Miss.  .  . 
Wis.... 

Mo 

Ga 

Mo 

N.  Y... 

Mo 

•  * 

Ohio'. ! : 

Wash.  . 

Ill 

Cal 

1881 
1882 
1885 
1888 
1889 
1893 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1901 
1907 

Hayes 

Columbus  Delano 

Zachariah  Chandler... 
Carl  Schurz 

1909 
1911 
1913 

Garfield 

Samuel  J.  Kirk  wood. . 

SECRETARIES    OF    THE    NAVY. 


Adams 

Jefferson.  .  . 

Madison. . .  . 


Monroe.  . 


J.  Q.  Adams. 
Jackson . . . . 


Van  Buren.. 

Harrison .  .  . 
Tyler 


Polk. 


Taylor 

Fillmore. . . . 


Benjamin  Stoddert. . . 

Robert  Smith '.'.'. 

Paul  Hamilton 

William  Jones 

B.  W.  Crowninshjeld. 


Smith  Thompson. . . . 
Samuel  L.  Southard . 


John  Branch 

Levi  Woodbury 

Mahlon  Dickerson. . . . 

James  K.  Paulding'. . . 
George  E.  Badger. .  . . 

Abel  P.  Upshur 

David  Henshaw 

Thomas  W.  Gilmer. . . 

John  Y.  Mason 

George  Bancroft 

John  Y.  Mason 

William  B .  Preston . . . 
William  A.  Graham.. . 


Md 

1798 

.*• 

1801 

•• 

1801 

s.  c... 

1809 

Pa 

1813 

Mass.. . 

1814 

** 

1817 

N.  Y... 

1818 

N.J. .. 

1823 

•* 

1825 

N.  C... 

1829 

N.  H... 

1831 

N.J. .. 

1834 

1837 

N.Y... 

1838 

N.  C... 

1841 

** 

1841 

Va 

1841 

Mass.. . 

1843 

Va 

1844 

" 

1844 

Mass. .  . 

1845 

Va 

1846 

•' 

1849 

N.  C... 

1850 

Fillmore. . . 

Pierce 

Buchanan .  . 
I4ncoln .  .  .  , 
Johnson. .  . 
Grant 


Hayes . . . 

Garfield', 
^rthur. . 


Cleveland. . . 
B.  Harrison. 
Cleveland. . . 
McKinley.  . 
Roosevelt. . . 


Taft.  . . 
Wilson . 


John  P.  Kennedy.  .  , 
James  C.  Dobbin.  . . 

Isaac  Toucey 

Gideon  Welles , 


Md... 
N.  C. 
Ct.... 


Adolph  E.  Borie 

George  M.  Robeson.  . 
Richard  W. Thompson 

Nathan  Goff,  Jr 

AVlIliam  H.  Hunt 


William  E.  Chandler. . 
William  C.  Whitney. . 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy. . . 
Hilary  A.  Herbert. . .  . 
John  D.  Long 


William  H.  Moody.. . 

Paul  Morton  r- 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte. . 

Victor  H.  Metcalf 

Truman  H.  Newberry. 
George  von  L.  Mayer . 
Josephus  Daniels 


Pa.... 
N.J. . 
Ind... 
W.Va. 
La 


N.  H., 
N.Y. 

Ala. '. '. 
Mass. 


III... 

Md.. 
Cal.. 
Mich. 
Mass. 
N.  C. 


1852 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1865 
1869 
1869 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1897 
1901 
1902 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1908 
1909 
1913 


SECRETARIES    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


Cleveland.. . 

Norman  J.  Colman.  . . 

Mo 

1889 

Roosevelt.. . 

Jame.s  Wilson 

la 

1901 

B.  Harrison. 

Jeremiah  M.  Rusk.  .  . 

Wis.... 

1889 

Taft 

"             

*• 

1909 

Cleveland.. . 

J.  Sterling  Morton.  .  . 

Neb .  .  . 

1893 

Wilson 

David  F.  Houston 

Mo 

1913 

McKinley .  . 

James  Wilson 

la 

1897 

' 

POSTWIASTERS-CENERAL.t 


Washington. 

Samuel  Osgood 

Mass.. . 

1789 

Johnson. . . . 

William  Dennison.  .  ,  . 

Ohio. . . 

1865 

Timothy  Pickering .  . . 

"    . . . 

1791 

Alexander  W.  Randall. 

Wis.... 

1866 

" 

Joseph  Habersham . . . 

Ga. . . . 

1795 

Gr.ant 

John  A.  J.  Creswell..  . 

Md 

1869 

.. 

1797 
1801 

•• 

.fames  W.  Manshall... 
Marshall  Jewell 

Va 

Ct 

1874 

Jefferson.  .  . 

(( 

1874 

kiideon  Grander 

Ct 

1801 

•*           

James  N.  Tyner 

Ind 

1876 

Madison.. . . 

" 

1809 

Hayes 

David  McK.  Key. . . . 

Tenn.. . 

1877 

*• 

Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr. . . 

Ohio... 

1814 

'•     

Horace  Maynard 

•*    . . 

1880 

Monroe.  . . . 

«« 

1817 

Garfield 

Thomas  L.  James. . . . 

N.Y... 

1881 

John  McLean 

**    ... 

1823 

Arthur 

"                .... 

1881 

J.  Q.  Adams. 

'*           

••    , 

1825 

**      

Timothy  O.  Howe. . . . 

Wis. . . . 

1881 

Jackson .... 

William  T.  Barry .... 

Ky.  . . . 

1829 

'•      

Walter  Q.  Gresham. . . 

Ind 

1883 

'* 

Amos  Kendall 

1835 

Frank  Hatton 

la 

1884 

Van  Buren.. 

•• 

1837 

Cleveland.. . 

WillLam  F.  Vilas 

Wis.... 

1885 

John  M.  Niles 

Ct 

1840 

** 

Don  M.  Dickinson.  . . 

Mich... 

1888 

Harrison .  .  . 

Francis  Granger 

N.Y... 

1841 

B.  Harrison. 

John  Wanamaker.  . . . 

Pa 

1889 

Tyler 

•• 

1841 

Cleveland.. . 

Wilson  S.  Bissell 

N.Y... 

1893 

Charles  A.  Wickliffe.  . 

Ky.  ... 

1841 

"         , . 

William  L.  Wil.son.... 

W.Va.. 

1895 

Polk 

Cave  Johnson 

Tenn.. . 

1845 

McKinley.  . 

James  A.  Gary 

Md 

1897 

Taylor 

Jacob  CoUamer 

Vt 

1849 

'* 

Charles  Emory  Smith. 

Pa 

1898 

Fillmore... . 

Nathan  K.  Hall 

N.Y... 

1850 

Roosevelt... 

"                   , , 

" 

1901 

Samuel  D.  Hubbard.. 

Ct..;.. 

1852 

«i 

Henry  C.  Payne 

Wis. . . . 

1902 

Pierce... . . . 

James  Campbell 

Pa 

1853 

Robert  J.  Wynne.  .  .  . 

Pa 

1904 

Buchanan . . 

Aaron  V.  Brown.  .... 

Tenn... 

1857 

"       •  •  • 

George  B.  Cortelyou. . 

N.Y... 

1905 

M^'. '. '. '. 

1859 
1861 

Taft '.'.'. 

George  von  L;  Meyer.; 
Frank  H.  Hitchcock.. 

Mass... 

1907 

■■ 

Horatio  King 

,1909 

Lincoln 

Montgomery  Blair.  .  . 
William  Dennison. .  .  . 

Md 

Ohio..  . 

1861 
1864 

Wilson 

Albert  S.  Burleson.. . . 

Tex.... 

1913 

t  The  Postmaster-General  was  not  considered  a  Cabinet  officer,  until  1829. 

ATTORNEYS-CENERAtJ 


Washington. 

Edmund  Randolph . . . 
William  Bradford 

Va 

Pa 

Va 

Mass.. . 
Ky..,. 

,   1789 
1794 
1795 
1797 
1801 
1805 

Jefferson .  .  . 
Madison. . .  . 

Monroe,  i '. '. 

Ca-sar  A.  Rodney .... 

William  Plnkney.*. '. '. '. 
Richard  Rush 

WUUam  Wirt. ■.■.■.',;;! 

Del.... 

*• 

Md!.*.'; 
Pa 

4« 

Va".  ■.'.■.: 

1807 
1809 
1811 

1814 

Levi  Lincoln 

1817 

John  Breckinridge. . . . 

1817 
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Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


ATTORNEYS-GENERAL— CwKtnwed. 


-PRESIDENTS 


J.  Q.  Adams 
Jackson . . . . 


Van  Buren. 


Harrison . 
Tyler 


Polk. 


Taylor 

Fillmore. .. 

Pierce 

Buchanan . 


Uncoln. , 
Johnson . 


Cabinet  Officers. 


William  Wirt 

John  McP.  Berrien. 

Roger  B.  Taney 

Benjamin  F.  Butler. 


Felix  Grundy 

Henry  D.  Gilpin.  .  . 
John  J.  Crittenden . 


Resi- 
dences 


Hugh  S.  Legare .... 

John  Nelson 

John  Y.  Mason.  . .  . 

Nathan  Clifford 

Isaac  Toucey , 

Reverdy  Johnson .  . . 
John  J.  Crittenden . . 

Caleb  Gushing 

Jeremiah  S.  Black. . . 
Edwin  M.  Stanton. . 

Edward  Bates 

James  Speed 


Henry  Stanbery. 


Va.... 
Ga.  .  . 
Md... 
N.  Y.. 

TennV. 
Pa.... 
Ky.  . . 

S.C.'. 

.Md.. . 
Va.... 

Me 

Ct 

Md 

Ky.  .  .  , 
Mass.. . 
Pa 


Ap- 
pointed, 


Mo. . 
Ky .  . 

Oliio'. 


1825 

1829 

1831 

1833 

1837 

1838 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1843 

1845 

1846 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1853 

1857 

1860 

1861 

1864 

1865 

1866 


Presidents, 


Johnson. 
Grant. . . 


Hayes.,. 
Garfield. 


Arthur. 


Cleveland . . . 
B.  Harrison 
Cleveland. . . 

McKinley .  . 
Roosevelt. . . 


Taft... 
Wilson. 


Cabinet  Officers. 


William  M.  Evarts. . . 
Ebenezer  R.  Hoar. . . . 
Amos  T.  Akerman.. . . 
George  H.  Williams.. . 
Edwards  Pierrepont.  . 

Alphonso  Taft 

Charles  Devens 

Wa,yue  MacVeagh. . . . 

Benjamin  H.  Brewster 
Augustus  H.  Garland. 
William  H.  H.Miller.. 

Richard  Olney 

Judson  Harmon 

Joseph  McKenna 

John  W.  Griggs 

Philander  C.  Knox .  . . 

William  H.  Moody! . . 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte.. 
Geo.  W.  Wickersham.. 
James  C.  McReynolds 
iThomas  W.  Gregory.  . 


Resi- 
dences 


N.  Y.. 
Mass.. 
Ga.... 
Ore. . . 
N.  Y.. 
Ohio.. 
Mass. . 
Pa. . . . 


Ark. . . 
Ind.. . 
Mass.. 
Ohio.. 
Cal.  .  . 
N.  J.  . 
Pa.... 


Mass. . 
Md.. . 
N.  Y.. 
Tenn.. 
Texas. 


pointed. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1898 
1901 
1901 
1904 
1900 
1909 
1913 
1914 


SECRETARIES    OF    COMMERCE    AND    LABOR. 


Roosevelt. 


.  iGeorge  B.  Cortelyou. . 
.  IVlctor  H.  Metcalf 


|N.  Y... 
I  Cal 


1903 
1904 


[Roosevelt.. .  I  Oscar  S.  Straus.  ., 
I  Taft. I  Charles  Nagel.  .  . . 


IN.  Y... 

Imc.  .  .  . 


1906 
1909 


Above  department  divided  in  1913  into  Department  of  Commerce  and  Department  Of  Labor  as  follows: 


SECRETARY    OF    COMMERCE. 

Wilson iVVilliam  C.  Redflcld.  .|N.  Y...|     1913 


SECRETARY    OF    LABOR. 

Wilson I  William  B.  Wilson.. .  .|Pa I     1913 


Note. — The  individual  States  have  beqn  represented  the  following  number  of  times  in  Cabinet  positions: 
New  Vork,  43:  Massachusetts.  34;  Pennsylvania,  33:  Ohio,  25;  Virginia,  22;  Maryland,  16;  Kentucky,  15; 
Illinois,  10;  Tennessee,  11;) Connecticut,  9'^^Iudiana,  10;  Missouri,  8;  Georgia,  12;  Maine,  6;  South  Carolina, 
6;  Wisconsin,  6;  New  Jersey,  6;  Delaware,  5;  Iowa,  8;  Michigan,  6:  North  Carolina,  5;  California,  4; 
Mississippi,  4;  Louisiana,  3;  Minnesota,  3:  New  H.ampshire,  3:  West  Virginia,  3;  Vermont,  2;  Nebraska, 
2;  Alabama,  1:  Arkansas,  1;  Colorado,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Washington,  1;  Texas,  2. 

*  Daniel  Webster  also  continued  by  President  Tyler,  in  1841,  until  appointment  of  successor,  t  .Tohn 
Bell  also  continued  by  Pre,sident  Tyler,  in  1841,  until  appointment  of  successor,  t  John  Jay  wjis  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Confederation,  and  continued  to  act,  at  the  request  of  Washington,  until 
Jefferson's  arrival,  March  21,  1790.     H  Edwin  M.  Stanton  continued  also  in  Johnson  Cabinet. 


JUSTICES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    SUPREME    COURT. 


Name. 


John  Jay,  N.  Y 

John  Rutledge,  S.  C 

William  Gushing,  Mass. . . 

James  Wilson,  Pa 

John  Blair,  Va 

Robert  H.  Harrison,  Md. . 

James  Iredell,  N.  C 

Thomas  Johnson,  Md 

William  Paterson.  N.  J 

John  Rutledge,  S.  C 

Samuel  Chase,  Md 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  Ct 

Bushrod  Washington,  Va. . 

Alfred  Moore,  N.  C 

John  Marshall,  Va 

William  Johnson,  S.  C .  .  .  . 
Brock.  Livingston,  N.  Y..  . 

Thomas  Todd,  Ky 

Joseph  Story,  Mass 

Gabriel  Duval,  Md 

Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y.  .  , 
Robert  Trimble,  Ky .  .  .  .  . , 

John  McLean,  Ohio. 

Henry  (JaUlwin;  Pa. 

James  M.  Wayne,  Ga 

Roger  S.  Taney,  Md 

Philip  P.  Barbour,  Va 

John  Catron,  Tenn 

John  McKinley,  Ala 

Peter  V.  Daniel,  Va 

Samuel  Nelson,  N.  Y.  .  . . 
I/evl  Woodbury,  N.  H.,.  . 

Robert  C.  Grler,  Pa 

Benj.  R.  Curtis,  Mass. . . . 
John  A.  Campbell,  Ala. , . 
Nathan  Clifford,  Me 


Service. 


Term-. 


lYrs 


6  1745 
2  1739 

21  1733 
9  1742 

7  1732 

1  1745 
9  1751 

2  1732 
13  1745 

.  .  .  1739 

15  1741 

4  1745 
31  1762 

5  1755 
34  1755 

30  1771 
17  1757 
19  1705 

31  1770 
,25  1752 
■20  1767 

2  1777 

32  178 

16  1779 
32  1790 
28  1777 

,  5  1783 
28  178G 
15  1780 
19  1785 
27  1792 

6  1789 
24  1794 

6  1809 

8  1811 

23)1803 


1829 
1800 
1810 
1798 
1800 
1790 
1799 
1819 
1806 
1809 
1811 
1807 
1820 
1810 
1S35 
1S34 
1323 
1826 
1845 
1841 
1843 
182S 
1861 
1844 
1867 
1864 
1S41 
1865 
1852 
1860 
1873 
1851 
1870 
1874 
1889 
1881 1 


Name. 


Noah  H.  Swayne  Ohio. .  . 
Samuel  F.  Miller,  Iowa. .  . 

David  Davis,  111 

Stephen  J.  Field,  Cal.  .  .  . 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  Oliio.  .  . 

William  Strong,  Pa 

Jijseph  P.  Bradley,  N.  J.  . 

Waid  Hunt.  N.  Y 

MorrUoi  ft.  Waltc,  Ohio. . 

John  M.  Harlan,  Ky 

William  B.  Woods,  Ga.  .  . 
Stanley  Matthews,  Ohio.  . 

Horace  Gray,  Mass 

Samuel  Blaljchford,  N.  Y. 
Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Miss 

Mcloille  W.  Fuller,  111 

David  J.  Brewer,  Kari. . . . 
Henry  B.  Brown,  Mich... 
George  Shiras,  Jr.,  Pa.  . .  . 
Howell  E.  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Edward  D.  White,  La 

Ruf'is  W.  Pfickham,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  McKenna,  Cal 

Oliver  W.  Holmes, -Mass.  . 

William  R.  Day,  Ohio 

William  H.  Moody,  Mass. 
Horace  H.  Lurton,  Tenn. . 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  N.  Y. . 
Willis  Van  Deventer,  Wyo. 

Joseph  R.  Lamar,  Ga 

Edward  D.  White,  La 

Mahlon  Pitney,  N.  J 

Jas.  C.  McReynolds,  Tenn . 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Mass.  . 
John  H.  Clarke,  Ohio 


Service. 


Term. 


1861-1881 

1862- 1890 

1862- 1877 

1863-1897 

1864-1873 

1870-1880 

1870-1892 

1872-1882 

1874- 1888 

1877-1911 

1880-1887 

1881-1889 

1881-1902 

1882-1893 

1888-1893 

1888-1910 

1889-1910 

189C-1900 

1892-1903 

1893-1895 

1894-1910 

1895-1909 

1898-. . 

1902-. . 

1903-.. 

1900-1910 

1909-1914 

1910-1916 

1910- . . 

1910-1916 

1910-. . 

1912-.. 

1914-.. 

1916-.. 

1916-.. 


Yrs 


20 
28 
1 
34 

9 
10 
22 
10 
14 
34 

7 

8 
21 
11 

5 
22 
21 
16 
11 

2 
16 
14 


1804 

1810 

181 

1816 

1808 

1808 

1813 

1811 

1816 

1833 

1824 

1824 

1828 

1820 

1825 

1833 

18.37 

1836 

1832 

1832 

1845 

1838 

1843 

1841 

1849 

1853 

1844 

1862 

1859 

1857 

1845 

1858 

1862 

1856 

1857 


1884 
1890 
1886 
1S99 
1873 
1895 
1892 
1886 
1888 
19U 
1887 
1889 
1902 
1893 
1893 
1910 
1910 
1913 
1910 
1895 

1909 


1914 


Names  of  the  Chief  Justices  in  Italics. 


Apportionment  of  Congressional  Representation. 
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APPORTIONMENT    OF    CONGRESSIONAL    REPRESENTATION. 

Ratios  under  Constitution  and  at  each  Census,  1790  to  1910,  by  States. 


Ratios  Under 

Constitution 

AND 

Censuses 

State. 

Consti- 
tution. 

1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

6 

CO 

d 

8 

CO 
CO, 

s 

CO 
CO 

d 
§ 

CO 

d 
o 

o 

1 

d 
d 

CO 

CO 
C55 

00 
CO 

CSI 
CO 

5! 

1 

CO* 
i-H 

CO 

CO 

Representation. 

Alabama 

1 

3 

6 

7 

7 

6 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

Arizona 

1 

Arkansas 

1 

d 

3 
3 

4 
4 
1 

1 
2 
9 

5 
6 
1 
4 

1 

2 

10 

1 

20 

13 

11 
7 

11 
6 
4 
6 

12 

11 
5 
7 

14 
1 

3 

1 
2 
7 

6 

7 
2 
4 

1 
2 

11 
1 

22 
•  13 

11 
8 

11 

6 

4 

^  6 

13 

12 

7 
15 

1 

6 

1 
2 
8 

7 

1 
5 

1 

2 

11 

1 

25 

13 

11 

8 

11 

7 
4 
6 

14 

12 
9 
8 

16 

1 

6 

1 

2 

10 

7 

California 

.... 

11 

Colorado 

4 

Connecticut 

5 

1 

7 
1 

7 
1 

7 
2 

6 
1 

6 
1 

4 

■  1 

1 
8 

4 

1 

1 
7 

5 

1 
4 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

3 

2 

4 

6 

7 

9 

12 
2 

Idaho 

Illinois. 

1 
1 

1 
3 

3 

7 

10 
2 

I? 
2 

14 
11 

G 
1 
9 
5 
5 
5 

10 
6 
2 
5 
9 

19 
13 

9 
3 
10 
.  G 
5 
G 

11 
9 
3 
6 

13 

27 

Indiana 

13 

Iowa 

11 

Kansas 

8 

Kentucky 

2 

6 

10 

1 

*7 

9 

13 

12 
3 
7 
9 

13 

13 
3 

8 
8 

12 

1 

10 
4 
7 
6 

10 
3 

10 
4 
G 
6 

11 

4 
2 
6 

7 

11 

Louisiana. 

g 

Maine 

4 

Maryland 

6 

8 

8 
14 

'     9 
17 

6 

16 
13 

Massachusetts 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 

10 

Mississippi 

1 
1 

2 
2 

4 
5 

8 

Missouri 

16 

Montana 

2 

Nebraska. 

.... 

1 

1 
3 
5 

1 
1 
3 

7 

6 

Nevada 

1 

New  Hampshire 

3 

4 

4 
5 

6 
6 

6 
6 

6 
6 

5 
(i 

4 
5 

3 

6 

2 

New  Jersey 

12 

New  Mexico 

1 

New  York :.  .  . 

G 
•  5 

10 

10 

17 
12 

27 
13 

34 
13 

40 
13 

34 
9 

33 

8 

31 

7 

33 

8 

34 

9 

1 

21 

34 

9 

1 
21 

37 

10 

2 

21 

43 

North  Carolina 

10 

North  Dakota 

3 

Ohio 

1 

C 

14 

19 

21 

21 

19 

20 

22 

Oklahoma 

s 

Oregon 

1 
25 

2 

1 
24 

2 
4 

1 

27 

2 
6 

1 
28 

2 

7 

2 

10 

11 

2 
30 

2 
7 
2 
10 
13 
1 

2 
10 

2 

4 
10 

1 

2 
32 

2 
7 
2 
10 
16 
1 

2 
10 

3 

5 
11 

1 

3 

Pennsylvania 

8 

1 
5 

13 

2 
6 

18 

2 
8 

23 

2 
9 

26 

2 
9 

28 

2 
9 

24 

2 

7 

36 

P.hode  Island 

3 

South  Carolina 

7 

South  Dakota 

3 

Tennessee 

1 

3 

6 

9 

13 

11 
2 

10 
2 

8 
4 

10 
6 

10 

Te.xas 

18 

Utah 

2 

Vermont 

2 
19 

4 
22 

6 
23 

5 
22 

5 
21 

4 
15 

3 
13 

3 
11 

3 
9 

2 
10 
1 
4 
9 
1 

2 

Virginia . 

Washington 

10 

10 
5 

■West  Virginia 

3 

6 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. ■. . . .  .'•. 

■'    '    '  / 

;  ■  1 

■ ;  2 

:    3 

6 

,11 
''1~ 

i 

\ 

'^^ni •■•'^:- 

>>■/ 

'lor. 

'142 

■18G 

'213 

^42 

232 

237 

243 

293 

332 

357 

386 

433 

*  included  in  the  20  members  originally  assigned  to  Massachusetts,  but  ci-e^ited  to  Maine  after  its  ad- 
mission as  a  State  March  15,  1820. 

Note — The  following  representation  Included  la  the  table  was  added  after  the  several  census  appor- 
tionments Indicated:  First — Tennessee.  1.  Second — Ohio,  1.  Third — Alabama,  1;  Illinois,  1;  Indiana,  1; 
Louisiana,  1;  Maine,  7;  Mississippi,  1.  Fifth — Arkansas,  1;  Michigan,  llf.VSixth — California,  2;  Florida,  1; 
Iowa,  2;  Texas,  2;  Wisconsin,  2.  Seventh — Massachusetts,  1;  Minnesota,  2;  Oregon,  1.  Eighth — Illinois,  1; 
Iowa,  1;  Kentucky,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  Nevada,  1;  Ohio,  1;  Pennsylvania,  1;  Rhode  Island,  1; 
Vermont,  1.  Ninth — Colorado,  I.  Tenth — Idaho,  1:  Montana,  1;  North  Dakota,  1;  South  Dakota.  2;  Wash- 
ington, 1;  Wyoming,  1.  Eleventh — Utah,  1.  Thirteenth — Alabama,  1;  Arizona,  1;  California,  3;  Colorado,  1: 
Florida.  2:  Georgia,  1;  Idaho,  1;  Illinois,  2;  Louisiana,  1;  Massachusetts,  2;  Michigan,  1:  Minnesota.  1;  Mon- 
tana, 1;  New  Jersey,  2;  New  Mexico,  1;  New  York,  6;  North  Dakota,  1;  Ohio,  1;  Oklahoma,  8;  Oregon,  1; 
Pennsylvania,  4;  Rhode  Island.  1;  South  Dakota,  1;  Texas,  2;  Utah,  1;  Washington,  2;  West  Virginia,  1. 
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THE    SIXTY-FIFTH    CONGRESS. 

BEGINS   MARCH    4,    1917,    AN9  ENDS    MARCH    4.    1919. 

SENATE. 

President Thomas  R.  Marshall,  D.,  of  Indiana. 

Secretary James  M.  Baker,  D.,  of  Soutb  Carolina. 

Terms  " 


TerTns 
Expire. 


Senators. 


P.  O.  Address. 


ALABAMA. 

1921 .  .Oscar  W.  Underwood,  D Birmingham. 

1919.  .John  H.  Baakhead,  D Jasper. 

ARIZONA. 

1923 .  .  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  D Prescott. 

1921 . .  Marcus  A.  Smith,  D Tucson. 

ARKANSAS. 

1921 .  .  William  F.  Kirby,  D Little  Rock. 

1919.  .Joe  T.  Robinson,  D Lonoke. 

CAUrORNIA. 

1923.  .Hiram  W.  Johnson,  R San  Francl<ico 

1921.  .James  D.  Phelan,  D San  Francisco. 

COLORADO.      ^ 

1921 .  .  Charles  S.  Thoraa.s,  D  .......  .  Denver. 

1919.  .John  F.  Shafroth,  D Denver. 

CONNECTICUT. 

1923.  .George  P.  McLean,  R Simsbury. 

1921.  .Frank  B.  Brandegee,  R New  London. 

DELAWARE. 

1923. .  Josiah  O.  Wolcott,  D Wilmington. 

1919.  .Willard  Saulsbury,  D Wilmington. 

FLORIDA. 

1923.  .Park  Tramraell,  p Tallahassee. 

1921.  .Duncan  U.  Flei^her,  D Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA. 

1921 .  .Hoke  Smith,  D Atlanta. 

1919 . .  Thomas  W.  Hardwlck,  D Sandersvllle. 

IDAHO. 

1921.  .James  H.  Brady,  R Pocatello. 

1919.  .William  E.  Borah,  R Boise. 

ILLINOIS. 

1921.  .Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  R Springfield. 

1919.  .James  H.  Lewis,  D Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

1923 .  .  Harry  S.  New,  R Indianapolis. 

1921 .  .James  E.  Watson,  R Rushville. 

IOWA. 

1921 .  .  Albert  B.  Cummins,  R Des  Moines. 

1919.  .William  S.  Kenyon,  R Fort  Dodge. 

KANSAS. 

1921 .  .Charles  Curtis,  R Topeka. 

1919.  .William  H.  Thompson,  D Garden  City. 

KENTUCKY. 

1921 .  .  J.  C.  W.  Beokham,  D Frankfort. 

1919 . .  Ollie  M.  James,  D Marion. 


1921. 
1919. 

1923. 
1919. 

1923. 
1921. 

1923. 
1919. 

1923. 
1919. 

1923. 
1919. 

1923 . 
191 -J-. 

1923. 
1921. 


19 


1^23.. 
919.. 


LOUISIANA. 

.Robert  F.  Broussard,  D New  Iberia. 

.Joseph  E.  Ran.sdell,  D L.  Providence. 

MAINE. 

.  Frederick  Hale,  R Portland. 

.Bert  M.  Femald,  R West  Poland. 

MARYLAND. 

.Joseph  I.  France,  R Port  Deposit. 

.John  W.  Smith,  D Snow  Hill. 

MAiSSACHUSETTS 

.Henry  C.  Lodge,  R Nahant. 

.John  W.  Weeks,  R West  Newton. 

MICHIGAN. 

.Charles  E.  Townsend,  R Jacksom 

.  William  A.  Smith,'  R Grand  Rapids. 

'  MINNESOTA. 

.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  R St.  Paul. 

:  Knute  Nelson,  R Alexandria. 

MLSSISSIPPI. 

John  S.  Williams,  D Benton. 

Jame3  K.  Vardaman,  D Jackson. 

.MISSOURI. 

James  A.  Reed,  D .' .Kansas  City. 

William  J.  Stone,  D Jefferson  City. 

MONTANA. 

Henry  L.  Myers,  D Hamilton. 

Thomas  J.  Walsh,  D Helena. 


Expire.                     Senators. 

P.  O.  Address^ 

1923. 
1919. 

NEBRASKA. 

.Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  D 

.  George  W.  Norrls,  R 

. .  Omaha. 
.  .  McCooK. 

1923. 
1921. 

NEVADA. 

.  Key  Pittman,  D 

.  Francis  Newlands,  D 

.Tonopah. 
. .  Reno. 

1921. 
1919. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

.  Jacol)  H.  Gallinger,  R 

.Henry  F.  Hollis.  D 

. .  Concord. 
. .  Concord. 

1923. 
1919. 

NEW   JERSEY. 

.Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen,  R. 
.William  Hughes,  O 

.  Raritan. 
.  .Paterson. 

1923. 
191s>. 

NEW    MEXICO. 

.Andrleus  A.  Jones,  D 

. Alberts.  Fall,  R 

.E.  Laa  Vesas^ 
.  Three  Rivers. 

1923. 
1921. 

NEW   YORK. 

.Wra.  M.  Calcier,  R 

.  Jas.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  R. . 

.Brooklyn. 
.Mt.  Morrla. 

1921. 
1919. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

.  Lee  S.  Overman,  D 

.Furnifold  McL.  Simmons,  D. 

.Salisbury. 
. .  Newbern. 

1923. 
1921. 

NORTH    DAKOTA. 

.Porter  J.  McCumber,  R 

.  Asle  J.  Gronna,  R 

.  Wahpeton. 
.  Lakota. 

1923. 
1921. 

OHIO. 

.Atlee  Pomerene.  D 

.  Warren  G.  Harding,  R 

.  Canton. 
.  Marion. 

1921. 
1919. 

OKLAHOMA. 

.  Thomas  P.  Gore,  D 

.  Robert  L.  Owen,  D 

.  Lawton. 
.  Muskogee. 

1921. 
1919. 

OREGON. 

.  George  E.  Chamberlain,  D . . 
.  Charles  L.  McNary,  R.* 

.Portland. 
.Salem,  Ore. 

1923. 
1921. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

.Philander  C.  Knox,  R 

.  Boies  Penrose,  R 

.Pittsburgh. 
.Philadelphia. 

1923. 
1919. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

.  Peter  G.  Gerry,  D 

.Le  Baron  B.  Colt,  R 

.Warwick. 
.Bristol. 

1921  . 
1919. 

SOUTH    CAROLKIA, 

.Ellison  D.  Smith,  D. . .  . 

.BenJ.  R.  Tillman,  D 

.  Florence. 
.Trenton. 

1921. 
1919. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

.Edwin  S.  Johnson,  D 

.Thomas  Sterling,  H 

.Yankion. 
.Vermilion. 

1923. 
1919. 

TENNESSEE. 

.Ken'ieth  D.  MnKellar,  D.  .  . 
.John  K.  Shields,  D 

.Memphis. 
.Knoxville. 

1023. 
1919. 

TEXAS. 

.  Charles  A.  Culberson,  D 

.Morris  Sheppard,  D 

.Dallas.^ 
.  Texarkana. 

1923 

UTAH. 

Wm   H   Kine   D.  .  . 

.Salt  Lake  City 

1921. 

.  Reed  Smoot,  R 

.Provo. 

1923. 
1921. 

VERMO.VT. 

.Carroll  S.  Page,  R 

.William  P.  Dillingham,  R.  . . 

.  Hyd^  Park. 
.  Montpeller. 

1923. 
1919. 

VIRGI.'IIA. 

.  Claude  A.  Swanson.  D 

.Thomas  S.  Martin,  D., 

.Gljatham.        ; 
.Charlottesville. 

1923. 
1921. 

WASHINGTON. 

.Mile^  Poindexter.  R.  ..;■.... 
.Wesley  L.  Jones,  R \  . :' 

.Spokane. 
.N.  Yakima. 

1923. 
1919. 

WE.ST    VIRGINIA. 

.  Howard  Sutherland,  R 

.  Nathan  Goil,  R 

.'Elkins. 

.  Clarksburg. 

1923. 
1921. 

WISCONSIN. 

.Robert  M.  La  Follette,  R Madison. 

.Vacancy — Death  Sen.  Hustlng,  Dem. 

1923. 
1919. 

WYOMING. 

.John  B.  Kendrlck,  p 

.  Francis  E.  Warren,  R 

.Sheridan. 
.  Cheyenne. 

The  whole  number  of  Senators  Ls  9fi.    Democrats  .'i3.  Republicans  42.     The  salary  of  a  Senator  Is 
'7,500  per  annum  and  20  cents  per  mile  for  travelling  from  and  to  the  seat  of  Government. 
•  Appointed  to  fill  vacancy  occasioned  by  death  of  Senator  Lane. 
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HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 


ALABAMA. 

Disi.     Representatioes.         Politics.     P.  O.  Address. 

1  Oscar  L.  Gray* Dcm . .  Butler. 

2  S.  Hubert.  Dent,  Jr.* Dem.  .Montgomery. 

3  Henry  B.  Steasall* Dera.  .Ozark. 

4  Fred.  I.,.  Blackmon*. . .  ,Dem.  .Anniston. 

5  J.  Thomas  HefUn* Dem.  .Lafayette. 

6  William  B.  Oliver* Dera.  Tuscaloosa. 

7  John  L.  Burnett* Dem.  .Gadsden.. 

R  Edward  B.  Almon* Dera.  .Tuscumbia. 

George  Huddleston* Dem. , Bjrminghapi. 


10  W,  B.  Bankhead Dem.  .Jasper 

ARIZONA. 
At  Large. 
Carl  Hayden*.  . . : Dem. 

ARKANSAS. 

1  Thflddeus  H.  Caraway*  .  Dem . 

2  William  A.  Oldfield* Dem. 

3  John  N.  Tillman* Dem. 

4  Oti.s  Wlngo* Dem . 

5  Henderson  M.  Jacoway*Dem. 

6  Sam.  M.  Taylor* Dem. 

7  William  S.  Goodwin* . . .  Dem 

CAUFORNIA. 

1  Clarence  F.  Lea Dem . 

2  John  E.  RaUer* Dem. 

3  Charles  F.  Curry* Rep.. 

4  Julius  Kahn* Rep. . 

5  John  I.  Nolan* Rep.. 

6  John  A.  Elston* Rep.. 

7  Denver  S.  Church* Dem. 

8  Everis  A.  Hayes* Rep. . 

9  Charles  H.  Randall* Proh. 

10  Henry  Z.  Osborne Rep. . 

11  William  Kettner* Dem. 

COLORADO. 

1  Benlamin  C.  HlUiard*.  .Dem. 

2  Charles  B.  Tlmberlake*  Rep. . 

3  Edward  Keating* Dem. 

4  Edward  T.  Taylor* Dem. 

CONNECTICTTT. 

1  Augustine  Lonergant.  .   Dem. 

2  Richard  P.  Freeman*..  .Rep.. 

3  .Tohn  Q.  Tilson* Rep. . 

4  Schuyler  Merrltt Rep.. 

5  James  P.  Glynn* . Rep.. 

DELAWARE. 

At  Large. 
Albert  F.  Polk Dem. 

FLORIDA. 

1  H.  J.  Drane Dem. 

2  Frank  Clark* Dem. 

3  Walter  Kehoe Dera . 

4  William  J.  Sears* Dem . 


.Phoenix. 

.Jone.sboro. 
.BatesviUe. 
.  Fayette  ville. 
.De  Queen 
.Dardanelle. 
.  Pine  Bluff. 
.  Warren. 


.Santa  Rosa. 
.Alturas. 
.  Sacramento. 
San  Francisco. 
,San  Francisco. 
.Berkeley. 
.  Fresno. 
San  Jos6. 
Los  Angelea. 
Los  Angeles. 
.San  Diego. 


.Denver. 

.  Sterling. 

.  Pueblo. 

.  Glenwood  Springs. 

.  Hartford. 
.New  London. 
.  New  Haven. 
.Stamford. 
.Wlnsted. 


.GeorgetowTQ. 

Lakeland. 
Gainesville. 
Pensacola. 
Kts.iimmee. 


GEORGIA. 

1  J.  W.  Overstreett Dem . 

2  Frank  Park* Dem. 

3  Charles  R.  Crisp* Dem. 

4  William  C.  Adamsop*.  .Dem. 

5  William  S.  Howard*'. .  .  .  Dem . 

6  James  W.  Wise* Dem. 

7  Gordon  Lee* Dem. 

8  Charles  Hillvcr  Brand.  .Dem 

9  Thomas  M.  Bell* Dem. 

10  Carl  Vinson* Dem. 

11  J.  Randall  AValkcr* Dem. 

12  W.  W.  Larsen. .  ^ . . .  .  .  .Dem. 

^  IDAHO. 

'At  Large. 

Addison  T.  Smith* Rep.. 

Burton  L.  French Rep. . 

ILLINOIS. 

1  Martin  B.  Madden* Rep. . 

2  James  R.  Mann* Rep.. 

3  Wliii,im  W.  Wilson Rep.. 

4  Vacant — Death  of  Chas.  Mar 

5  Adolph  J.  Sabalh* Dem 

6  James  McAndrews* ....  Dem. . 

7  Niels  Juul Rep. . 

8  Thomas  Gallagher* Dem. 

9  Fred.  A  Britten* Rep. . 

10  George  E.  Foss* Rep.. . 

11  Ira  C.  Copley* Rep.. . 


.Sylvania. 

.Sylvester 

.Americus. 

.CarroUton. 

.Kirkwood. 

.Fayettevllle. 

.  Chickamauga. 

.Athens. 

.Gainesville. 

.Milledgevllle. 

.Valdosta. 

.Dublin'J  •  ■ 


.Twin  Falls. 
.  Moscow. 

.  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
tin. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Aurora. 


ILLINOIS — Continued. 
Dlst.     Representatives.  Politics.     P.  O.  Address. 

12  Charles  E.  Fuller* Rep..  .Belvidere. 

13  John  C.  McKenzie* Rep..  .Elizabeth. 

14  William  J.  Graham Rep..  .Aledo. 

15  Edward  J.  King* Rep..  .Galesburg. 

16  Cliftord  Ireland Rep..  .Peoria. 

17  John  A.  Sterling* Rep.. . Bloomington; 

18  Joseph  G.  Cannon* Rep..  .Danville. 

19  William  B.  McKinley*. .Rep..  .Champaign. 

20  Henry  T.  Ralney* Dem.  .CarroUton. 

21  Loren  E.  Wheeler* Rep..   Springfield. 

22  William  A.  Rodenberg*  .Rep..  .East  St.  Louis. 

23  Martin  D.  Foster* Dera.  .OIney. 

24  Thoma.s  S.  Williams* . .  .  Rep. . .  Louisville. 

25  Edward  E.  Denison*  .  .  .Rep..  .Marlon. 

At  Large. 

Medill  McCormick Rep..  .Chicago. 

William  E.  Masont Rep. . .  Chicago. 


INDIANA. 

1  George  K.  Denton Dem . 

2  Osonr  E.  Bland Rep. , 

3  William  E.  Cox* Dem . 

4  Lincoln  Dixon* Dera. 

5  Everett  Sanders Rep. . 

6  Richard  N.  Elliott. Rep.. 

7  Merrill  Moores* Rep. . 

8  A.  H.  Vestal Rep. . 

9  Fred  S.  Purnell Rep. . 

10  William  R.  Wood* .Rep.. 

11  Milton  Kraus Rep.. 

12  L.  W.  Fairfield Rep.. 

1 3  Henry  A.  Ba-nhart* Dem . 

IOWA. 

1  Charles  A.  Kennedy*. .  .Rep.. 

2  Harry  E.  Hull* Rep.. 

3  Burton  E.  Sweet* Rep.. 

4  Gilbert  N.  Haugen* Rep.. 

5  James  W.  Good* Rep.. 

6  C.  William  Ramseyer*..Rep.. 

7  Cassius  C.  Dowell* Rep.. 

8  Horace  M.  Towner*. . .  .Rep.. 

9  William  R.  Green* Rep. . 

10  Frank  P.  Woods* Rep. . 

11  George  C.  Scottt Rep. . 

KANSAS. 

1  Dan'l  R.  Anthony,  Jr.* .  Rep. . 

2  E.  C.  Little Rep.. 

3  Philip  P.  Campbell* Rep. . 

4  Dudley  Doolittle* Dem. 

5  Guy  T.  Helvpring* Dem. 

6  John  R.  Connelly* Dem. 

7  Jouett  Shouae* Dem . 

8  William  A.  Ayres* Dem. 

KENTUCKY. 

1  Alben  W.  Barkley* Dem 

2  David  H.  Kincheloe* . .   Dem . 

3  R.  Y.  Thomas,  Jr.* Dem. 

4  Ben  Johnson* Dem. 

5  Swagar  Sherley* Dem. 

6  Arthur  B.  Rouse* Dem. 

7  James  C.  Cant  rill* Dem. 

8  Harvey  Helm* Dem. 

9  William  J.  Fields* Dem. 

10  John  W.  Langley* Rep.. 

11  Caleb  Powers* Rep.. 

LOUISIANA. 

1  Albert  Estopinal* Dem . 

2  H.  Garland  Dupre* ....  Dem . 

3  WhitmellP.  Martin Prog- 

4  John  T.  Watkins* Dem. 

5  Rlley  J.  Wilson* Dem. 

6  J.  Y.  Sanders Dem. 

7  I^adlslas  Lazaro* Dem . 


. .  .Dem. 

MAINE. 

1  Louis  B.  Goodall Rep.. 

2  Wallace  H.  White,  Jr..  .Rep.. 

3  John  A.  Peters*.,, Rep.. 

4  Ira  G.  Hersoy .  ..'.;....  Rep. . 

MARYLAND. 

1  Je.sseD.  Price* Dcm. 

2  J.Fred  C.  Talbott* Dem. 

3  Charles  P.  Coady* ....    Dem . 

4  J.  Charles  Llnthicum*.  .Dem. 
Sydney  E.  Mudd* Rep. 


8  James  B.  Aswell* . 


6  Frederick  N.  Zlhlraan..  .Rep. 


.EvansvlUe. 
.  Linton. 
.  Jasper. 

.North  Vernon. 
.Terre  Haute. 
.  Connersville. 
.  Indianapolis. 
.  Anderson. 
.  Attica. 
.  Lafayette. 
.  Peru. 
.Angola. 
.  Rochester. 

.  Montrose. 
.Williamsburg, 
.Waverly. 
.  Northwood. 
.Cedar  Rapida. 
.  Bloomfleld. 
.  Des  Moines. 
.  Corning. 
.Audubon. 
.Esthervllle. 
.Sioux  City. 

.  I/eavenwortU. 
.Kan.sa3  City. 
.  Pittsburg.     ^ 
.Strong  City. 
.  Marysville. 
.Colby. 
.  Kinsley. 
.  Wichita. 


Paducah. 
.  Madisonville. 
.Central  City. 
.Bardstown. 
.Louisville. 
.Burlington. 
.  Georgetown. 
.Stanford. 
.  Olive  Hill. 
.PlkeviUe. 
.  Barbourville. 

.St.  Bernard. 
.New  Orleans. 
.TWbodaux. 
Mindcn. 
.  Harrisonburg. 
.Bogalusa. 
.Washington. 
.  Natchitoches. 

.  Sanford. 
.  Lewiston. 
.  Ellsworth. 
.  Houlton. 

.Salisbury. 
.  Luthervllle. 
.Baltimore. 
.Baltimore. 
.  La  Plata. 
.  Cumberland. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dist      Representatives.  Politics.     P.  O.  Address. 

1  Allen  T.  Tread  way* Rep.. .  Stockbridee. 

^  Frederick  H.  GUlett*.  .  .Rep..  .Springrield. 

3  Calvin  D.  Paige* Rep. . .  Southbridge. 

4  Samuel  E.  Winslow* Rep. ..  Worcester. 

5  John  Jacob  Rogers* Rep. . .  Lowell. 

6  Wilfred  W.  Lufkin Rep. .  .Essex. . 

7  Michael  F.  Phelan* Dem . .  Lynn. 

8  Frederick  W.  Dallinger*  Rep. ..  Cambridge. 

9  A.T.Fullcr Ind...  .Maiden. 

10  Peter  F  Tague* Dem.  .Boston. 

1 1  Geo.  Holden  Tinktiam. .  Rep. . .  Boston. 

12  James  A.  Gallivan* Dem.  .Boston.  . 

13  William  H.  Carter* Rep. ..  Needtiam  Heights 

14  Richard  Olney,  2d* Dem.  .Dedham. 

15  William  S.  Greene* Rep..  .Fall  River. 

16  Joseph  Walsh* Rep. . .  New  Bedford. 

MICHIGAN. 

1  Frank  E.  Doremus* Dem.  DetVoit. 

2  F.'W  .BeakeP Dem. .  Wyandotte. 

3  John  M.  C.  Smith* Rep. ..  Charlotte. 

4  Edward  L.  Hamilton*.  .Rep..  .Niles. 

a  Carl  E.  Mapes* Rep. . .  Grand  Rapida. 

j^  Patrick  H.  Kelley* Rep. . .  Lansing. 

7  Louis  C.  Cramtou* Rep. . .  Lapeer. 

8  Joseph  W.  Fordney* Rep..  .Saginaw. 

9  James  C.  McLaughlin*  .Rep..  .Muskegon. 

10  Gilbert  R.  Currie Rep..  .Midland. 

1 1  Frank  D.  Scott* Rep. . ,  Alpena, 

12  W.  Frank  James* Rep..  .Hancock. 

13  Charles  A.  Nichols*.  .  .  .Rep..  .Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 

■  1  Sydney  Anderson* Rep. . .  Lanesboro. 

2  Franklin  F.  Ellsworth*  .Rep..  .Mankato. 

3  Cliarles  R.  Davis" Rep. .  .  St.  Peter. 

4  Carl  C.  Van  Dyke* Dem.  .St.  Paul. 

5  Ernest  Lundeen Rep. . .  Minneapolis. 

6  Harold  Knutson Rep..  .St.  Cloud. 

7  Andrew  J.  Volstead* Rep..  .Granite  Falls. 

8  Clarence  B.  Miller*.  .  .  .Rep..  .Duluth. 

9  H.alvor  Steenerson* Rep..  .Crookston. 

\0  Thomas  D.  pchall* Prog.  .Excelsior. 

■     MISSISSIPPI. 

1  Ezekiel  S.  Candler* ....  Dem . ,  Corinth. 

2  Hubert  D.  Stephens*.  .    Dem.  .New  Albany. 

3  Benj.  G.  Humphreys*.  .  Dem.  .Greenville. 

4  Thomas  U.  Sisson* Dem.  .Winona. 

5  William  W.  Venable*. .   Dem.  .Meridian. 

6  Byron  P.  Harrison*.  .  .  .Dem.  .Gulf port. 

7  Percy  E.  Quin* Dem.  .McComb  City. 

8  James  W.  Collier* Dem.  .Vicksburg. 

MISSOURI. 

1  Milton  A.  Romiue Dem.. Macon. 

2  William  W.  Hucker*..  .  .Dem. . Keytesville. 

3  Josluia  W.  Alexander*.  .Dem.  .Gallatin. 

4  Cliarles  F.  Booher* Dem.  .Savannah. 

5  William  P.  Borland*..  .   Dem.  .Kansas  City. 

6  Clement  C.  Dickinson*  .Dem.  .Clinton. 

7  Courtney  W.  Hamlin*.  .  Dora.  .Springfield. 

8  D.  W.  Shackleford* .  .  .  .Dem.  .Jefferson  City 

9  Champ  Clark* Dem.  .Bowling  Green. 

10  Jacob  E.  Meeker* .Rep..  .St.  Louis. 

11  Wil  iam  L.  Igoe* Dem . .  St.  Louis. 

12  L.  C.  Dyer* Rep..  .St.  Louis. 

13  Walter  L.  Hensley* .  .  .  .Dem.  .Farmlngton. 

14  Joseoh  J.  Russell*..  •. .  .  .Dem.  .Charleston. 

15  Perl  D.  Decker* Dem.  .Joplln. 

16  Thomas  L.  Rubey* Dem.  .Lebanon. 

MONTANA. 

At  Large. 
John  M.  F.vans* .......  Dem . '.  Missoula.  ■ 

Miss  Jeannette  Rankin .  Rep. . .  Missoula. 

NEBXIAJSKA. 

1  Charles  F.  Reavis* Rep. . .  Falls  City. 

2  Charles  O.  Lobeck* ....  Dem . .  Omaha 

3  Dan.  V.  Stephens* Dem.  .Fremont. 

4  Charles  H.  Sloan* Rep..  .Geneva. 

5  A.  C.  Shallenberser* Dem.  .Alma. 

6  Moses  P.  Kinkaid Rq'jS'^,  .O'Neill. 

NEVADA. 

At  TMrge. 
E.  E.  Roberts* Rep. . .  Carson  City. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

1  Sherman  E.  Burroughs.. Rep. .  .Manchester. 

2  Edward  H.  Wason* Rep. ,  .  Na-sUua. 


NEW    JERSEY. 

Dlst.     Representatives.  Politics, 


1  William  J   Browning*  .  .  .Rep. . 

2  Isaac  Bacharach* Rep.. 

3  Thomas  J.  Scully* Dem. . 

4  Elijah  C.  Hutchinson*.  .Rep.. . 

5  John  H.  Capstick* Rep. . . 

6  John  R.  Ramsey Rep.. . 

7  Dow  H.  Drukker* Rep... 

8  Edward  W.  Gray* Rep. .  . 

9  Richard  W.  Parker* ....  Rep. . . 

10  Frederick  R.  Lelilbach*.Rep.. . 

1 1  John  J.  Eagan* Dem . . 

12  James  A.  Hamill* Dem. . 


P.  O.  Address. 
.Camden. 
.Atlantic  City. 
South  Amboy. 
Trenton. 
Montviile. 
Hackensack. 
Passaic. 
Newark. 
Newark. 
Newark. 
Weehawken. 
Jersey  City. 


W. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

At  Large. 
B.  Walton Dem.  .Silver  City. 


NEW    YORK. 

1  Frederick  C.  Hicks*.  .  .  .Rep.. 

2  Chas.  Pope  Caldwell*..  .Dem. 

3  Joseph  V.  Flynn* Dem. 

4  Harry  H.  Dale* Dem. 

5  James  P.  Maher* Dem. 

6  Frederick  W.  Rowe*..  .  .Rep.. 

7  John  J.  Fitzgerald*!..  .  .Dem. 

8  Daniel  J.  Griffin*  K 

9  Oscar  W.  Swift* Rep. . 

10  Reuben  L.  Haskell*.  . .  .Rep.. 

11  Daniel  J.  Riordan* Dem. 

12  Meyer  London* Soc.  . 

13  Chris.  D.  Sullivan Dem. 

14  F.  H.  LaGuardia Rep.. 

1.5  Thomas  F.  Smith Dem. 

16  Peter  J.  Dooling* Dem. 

17  John  F.  Carew* Dem. 

18  George  B.  Francis Rep.. 

19  Walter  M.  Chandler*..  .Rep.. 

20  Isaac  Siegel Rep. . 

21  Murray  Hulbert* Dem. 

22  Henry  Bruckner*§ 

23  Daniel  C.  Oliver Dem. 

24  Beniamin  L.  Fairchild.  .Rep.. 

2,')  James  W.  Husted* Rep. . 

20  Edmund  Piatt* Rep. . 

27  Charles    B.  Ward* Rep.. 

28  Rollin  B.  Sanford Rep.. 

29  James  S.  Parker* Rep.. 

30  George  R.  Lunn Dem. 

31  Bertrand  H.  Snell* Rep.. 

32  Luther  W.  Mott* Rep.. 

33  Homer  P.  Snyder*  ...  .Rep.. 

34  George  W.  Fairchild*..  .Rep.. 

3r,  Waltsr  W.  Maaee* Rep.. 

3fi  Norman  J.  Gould* Rep.. 

37  Harry  H.  Pratt* Rep.. 

38  Thomas  B.  Dunn* Rep.. 

39  Arcliie  D.  Sanders Rep.. 

40  S.  Wallace  Dempsey*..  .Rep.. 

41  Cliarles'B.  Smith* Dem. 

42  William  F.  Waldo Rep.. 

43  Charles  M.  Hamilton*.  .Rep.. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Port  Washington. 

Forest  Hills. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  Yoik 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
,  New  York 


City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 


.New  York  City. 

.  Pelham. 

,  Peekskill. 

.  Poughkeepsle. 

.De  Bruce. 

.Slingerlands. 

.  Salem. 

.  Schenectady. 

.Potsdam. 

,  Oswego. 

.  Little  Falls. 

.  Oneonta. 

.  Syracuse. 

.Seneca  Falls. 

.Corning. 

.  Rochester. 

.Stafford. 

.  Lockport. 

.Buffalo. 

.Buffalo. 

.  Ripley. 


1  .Tohn  H.  Small* Dem. 

2  Claude  Kitchin* Dem. 

3  George  E.  Hood* Dem. 

4  Edward  W.  Pen* Dem. 

5  Charles  M.  Stedman*..   Dem. 

0  Hannibal  L.  Godwin*..  .Dem. 

7  L.  D.  Robinson Dem. 

8  Robert  L.  Doughton*..  .Dem. 

9  Edwin  Y.  Webb* Dem. 

10  Zeb  >Veaver Dem. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

1  John  M'.  Baer Ind. 

2  George  M.  Young*  .....  Rep. . 

3  Patrick  D.  Norton*  ....  Rep.^ 

OHIO. 

1  Nicholas  Longworth* . . .  Rep. . 

2  Victor  Heintz Rep.. 

3  Warren  Card* Dem 

4  Benjamin  F.  Welty Dem. 

5  John  S.  Snookt Dem. 

6  Charles  C.  Kearns* Rep.. 

7  Simeon  D.  Fess* .Rep.. 

8  John  A.  Key* Dem. 

9  Isaac  R.  Sherwood* ....  Dem . 

10  Robert  M.  Switzer*.  .  .  .Rep.. 

11  Horatio  C.  Claypoolt.  .Dem. 

12  Clement  Brumbaugh*.  .Dem. 


.Washin.gton. 
.Scotland  Neck. 
Goldsboro. 
.Smithfield. 
.  Greensboro. 
.  Dunn. 
.  Wadeaboro. 
.Laurel  Springs. 
.Shelby. 
.  Henderson  vllle. 


.  Fargo. 

,  Valley  City;  ; 

(Hettinger.   .  . 

.Cincinnati. 

.Cincinnati. 

.Hamilton.  • 

.Lima. 

.  Paulding. 

.-Batavla. 

.  Yellow  Springs. 

.Marion. 

.Toledo. 

.Galllpolls. 

.Chillicothe. 

.  Columbus. 
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.Ada. 

.  Pauls  Valley. 

.Lawton. 

.  Snyder. 


OHIO — Continued. 
Dist.     Representatives.  Politics.     P.  O.  Address. 

13  Arthur  W.  Overmyer*.  .Dera.  .fremont. 

14  Ellsworth  R.  Bathrickt .  Dem.  .Akron. 

15  GeorBe  Whltet..  . Dem.  .Marietta. 

J6  Roscoe  C.  McCuIIoch*..Rep..  .Canton.  ■ 

17  William  A.  Ashbrook*.  .Dem.  .Johnstown. 

18  D.  A.  Hcllingsworth*. .  .  Rep. . .  Cadiz. 

19  Jolm  G.  Cooper* Rep..  .  Youngstown. 

20  William  Gordon* Dem.  .Cleveland. 

21  Robert  Grosser* Dem.  .Cleveland. 

22  Henry  I.  Emerson* Rep..  .Cleveland. 

OKLAHOMA. 

1  T.  A.  Chandler Rep..  .Vinita. 

2  William  W.  Hastings*.  .Dem.  .Tahlequah. 

3  Charles  D.  Carter* Dem. .  Ardmore. 

4  T.  D.  McKeown Dem. 

5  Joseph  B.  Thompson*.  .Dem. 

6  Scott  Ferris* Dem . 

7  James  V.  McClintic*.  .  .Dera. 

8  Dick  T.  Morgan* Rep..  .Woodward. 

OREGON. 

1  Willis  C.  Hawley* Rep..  .S.alcm. 

2  Nicholas  J.  Sinnott*..  .  .Rep..  .The  Dalles. 

3  C.  N.  McArthur* Rep..  .Portland. 

PENN.SYLVANIA. 

1  William  S.  Vare* Rep..  .Philadelphia. 

2  George  S.  Graham*.  .  .  .Rep..  .Philadelphia. 

3  J.  Hampton  Moore*..  .  .Rep..  .Philadelpliia. 

4  George  W.  Edmonds*. ..Rep.     Philadelphia. 

5  Peter  E.  Co.stello* Rep..  .Philadelphia. 

6  George  P.  Darrow* Rep..  .Philadelphia. 

7  Thomas  S.  Butler* Rep..  .West  Chester. 

8  Harry  W.  Watson* Rep..  .Langhorne. 

9  William  W.  Griest* Rep..  .Lancaster. 

10  John  R.  Farr* Rep. ,  .  Scranton. 

11  D.  W.  Templeton Rep..  .Plymouth. 

12  Robert  D.  Heat  on* Rep..  .Ashland. 

13  Artliur  G.  Dewalt* Dem. 

14  Louis  T.  McKaddca*. .  .Rep. 

15  Edgar  R.  Kiess* Rep. 

16  John  V.  Lesher* Dem. 

17  Benjamin  K.  Focht*.. .  .Rep. 

18  Aaron  S.  Kreider* Rep.. 

19  John  M.  Rose Rep  . 

20  Andrew  W.  Brodbeckt.  .Dem. 

21  Cha.s.  H.  Rowland' Rep.,  .Phllipsburg. 

22  Edwin  E,  Robbins Rep..  .Greensburg. 

23  Bruce  F.  Sterling Dera.  .Uniontown. 

24  Henry  W.  Temple* Rep..  .Washington. 

25  Henry  A.  Clark Rep. . .  Erie. 

26  Henry  J.  Steele* Dem . 

27  -Nathan  L.  Strong Rep.. 

28  E.  H.  Beshlin Dem. 

29  Stephen  G.  Porter* Rep.. 

30  M.  Clyde  Kellyt Dera. 

31  John  M.  Morin* Rep.. 

32  Guy  E.  Campbell Dem. 

Al  Large. 

Thomas  S.  Crago* Rep.. 

Mahlon  M.  Garland*. .  .Rep.. 
Joseph  McLaughlin.  .  .  .Rep.. 
John  R.  K.  Scott* Rep.. . 

'  RHODE  ISLAND. 

1  Geo.  F.  0'Shauue8sy*...Dem.  .Providence. 

2  Walter  R.  Stine.ss* Rep..  .Cowesett. 

3  Ambrose  Kennedy*.  .  .   Rep..  .Woonsocket. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

1  Richard  S.  Whaley* Dem . .  Charleston. 

2  James  F.  Byrnes* Dem. 

3  Fred.  H.  Domiuick Dem. 

4  S.am.  J.  Nicholls* Dem. 

5  William  F.  Stevenson.  .Dem. 

6  J.  WiUard  Ragsdale*.  .  .Dem. 

7  Asbury  F.  Lever* Dem.  .Lexington. 

SOUTH     DAKOTA. 

1  Charles  H.  Dillon* Rep..  .Yankton. 

2  Roval  C.  Johason* Rep..  .Aberdeen.    . 

3  Hahy  L.  Candy*'. '.:... Dem . . Rapid  City.  . 

TENNESSEE. 

1  Sam.  R.  Sells* Rep..  .Johnson  City. 

2  Richard  W.  Austin* Rep..  .Knoxville. 

3  John  A.  Moon* Dem.  .Chattanooga. 

4  Cordell  Hull* Dem.  Carthage. 

5  William  C.  Hoaston* .  . .  Dem.  .Woodbury. 

6  Joseph  W.  Byrns* Dera.  .Nashville. 

7  Lemuel  P.  Padgett* ....  Dem  .  Columbia. 


.AUcntown. 
.Canton. 
.Williamsport 
■  Suubury. 
.  Lewisburg 
.Annville. 
.  Johnstown. 
.Hanover. 


.Easton. 
.  Brookville. 
.Warren. 
.  Pittsburgh. 
.Braddock. 
.Pittsburgh. 
.  Craftou. 

.Waynesburg. 
.Pittsburgh. 
.Philadelphia; 
.Philadelphia. 


.Aiken. 
.  Newberry. 
.  Spartanburg. 
.  Cheraw. 
.  Florence. 


TENNESSEE — Continued.. 
Dist.     Representatives.  Politics.      P.  O.  Address. 

8  Thetus  W.  Sims* Dem .  .  Linden. 

9  Finis  J.  Garrett* Dem . .  Dresden. 

10  Hubert  Fisher Dem.  .Memphis. 

1  Eugene  Black* Dem. . ClarksviUe. 

2  Martin  Dies* Dera . .  Beaumont. 

3  James  Young* Dem . .  Kaufman. 

4  Sam.  Rayburn* Dem . .  Bonham. 

5  Hatton  W.  Sumners*. .  .Dem.  .Dallas. 

6  Rufus  Hardy* Dem.  Corsicana. 

7  Alexander  W.  Gregg*. .  .Dera.  .Palestine. 

8  Joe  H.  Eagle* Dem.  .Houston.        y 

9  J.  J.  Mansfield Dem . .  Columbus. 

10  James  P.  Buchanan*. . . .  Dem . .  Brenliam. 

11  Tom  Connally Dem.   Marlin. 

12  James  C.  Wilson Dem.  .Fort  Worth. 

13  Marvin  Jones Dem.  .Amarilla. 

14  James  L.  Slayden* Dem.. San  Antonio. 

1 5  John  N.  Garner* Dera . .  Uvalde. 

16  Thomas  L.  Ulanton  .  .  .  .Dem.  .Abilene. 

At  Large. 

Jeff.  McLemore* Dera.  .Hou.slon. 

Daniel  E.  Garrettt Dem.  .Houston. 

UTAH. 

1  M.  H.  Welling Dem.  .Fielding. 

2  James  H.  Mays* Dem.  .Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT. 

1  Frank  L.  Greene* Rep. . .  St.  Albans. 

2  Porter  H.  Dale* Rep..  .Island  Pond. 


VIRGINIA. 

1  William  A.  Jones* Dem. 

2  Edward  E.  Holland* Dem. 

3  Andrew  J   Montague* . .  Dem . 

4  Walter  A.  Watson* Dem. 

5  Edward  W.  Saunders*..  .Dem. 

6  Carter  Glass* Dera. 

7  T.  W.  Harrison Dem. 

8  Charles  C.  Carlin* Dem. 

9  C.  Bascom  Slemp* Rep. . 

10  Henry  D.  Flood* Dera. 


.Warsaw. 

.Suffolk. 

.Richmond. 

.  Jennings  Ordinary 

.Rocky  Mount. 

.Lynchburg. 

.  Winchester. 

.Alexandria. 

.  Big  Stone  Gap. 

.Appomattox. 


WASHINGTON. 

1  John  F.  Miller Rep..  .Seattle. 

2  Lindley  H.  Hadley* Rep..  .Belllngham. 

3  Albert  Johnson* Rep..  .Hoquiam. 

4  William  L.  La  FoUette*  Rep..  .Pullman. 

5  C.  C.  Dill* Dem.  .Spokane. 

WEST     VIRGINIA. 

1  M.  M.  Neely* Dem. . Fairmont. 

.2  George  M.  Bower.s* Rep.. .  Martinsburg. 

3  Stuart  P.  Reed Rep..  .Clarksburg. 

4  Harry  C.  Woodyardf. .  .Rep..  .Spencer. 

5  Edward  Cooper* Rep. .  .  Bramwell. 

6  Adam  B.  Littlepage*  . .  .Dem.  .Charleston. 


WISCONSIN. 

1  Henry  A.  Cooper* Rep.. 

2  Eward  Voight Rep. . 

3  John  M.  Nelson* Rep.. 

4  Wilham  J.  Gary* Rep.. 

5  William  H.  Stafford*. .  .Rep.. 

6  J.  H.  Davidsont Rep.. 

7  John  J.  Esch* Rep.. 

8  Edward  E.  Browne* ....  Rep. . 

9  David  G.  Classon Rep.. 

10  James  A.  Frear* Rep.. 

11  Irvine  L.  Lenroot* Rep  . 

WYOMING. 

At  Large. 
Frank  W.  Mondell* ....  Rep. . 


.  Racine. 

.Sheboygan. 

.Madison. 

.Milwaukee. 

.  Milwaulcee. 

.Oshkosh. 

.  La  Crosse. 

.  Waupaca. 

.  Oconto. 

.Hudson. 

.Superior. 


.  Newcastle. 


ALASKA. 

Delegate. 
Charleg  A.  Sulzer Dem.  .Sulzer.    . 

.;         ■  I  HAWAII.,-    .■    ■         "       ■       -.     .' 

Delegate. 
3.  Kuhio  Kalanianaole* : : . .  Rep. . .  Waikikl. 

PHILIPPINES. 

Resident  Commissioners. 
Jaime  C.  De  Veyra. . Nationalist. Leyte,  P.  I. 
Tedoro  R.  Yangko._,^ijd Zambalea,  P.  I. 

PftRTO    RICO. 

Residinl  Commissioner. 
Vacancy. 


Democrats,  216;  Republicans,  210;  Progressiv",  2;  Prohibition,  1;  Socialist,  1;  Independent,  2;  3 
vacancies;  whole  number,  432.  *Served  in  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  t  Served  in  a  previous  Congress. 
t  Announced  December  3  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  December  31.  §  Elected  Borough  President  Bronx 
County,  New  York  City;  special  election  will  be  held  to  fill  vacancy  after  December  31,  1917.  t  Elected 
Sheriff  of  Kings  Count".  New  York;   special  election  wlU  be  held  to  fill  vacancy  after  December  31,  1917. 
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Members  of  the  iJpM  New  Jersey  Legislature. 


MEMBERS     OF     THE     142D     NEW     JERSEY     LEGISLATURE. 

SENATE. 


County. 


Name. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Atlantic 

Bergen 

Burlington . . 

Camden 

Cape  May... 
Cumberland. 

Essex 

Gloucester. . . 

Hudson 

Hunterdon. . 

Mercer 

Middlesex. . . 
Monmouth.. 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset .... 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren . 


Emerson  L.  Richards,  R.,  1920 

William  B.  Mackay,  Jr.,  R.,  1920. .  . 

Harold  B.  Wells,  R.,  1919t 

Joshua  C.  Haines,  R.,  1921 

Lewis  T.  Stevens,  R.,  1919t 

J.  Hampton  Fithian,  R.,  1920 

Charles  C.  Pilgrim,  R.,  1921 

Edward  L.  Sturgess,  R.,  1921 

Cornelius  A.  McGlennon,  D.,  1920.. 
George  F.  Martens,  Jr.,  D.,  19191-.. . 

James  Hammond,  R.,  1920 

William  Edwin  Florance,  D.,  1919t. 
Henry  E.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  D.,  1921. .  . 

Harry  W.  Mutchler,  R.,  1920 

David  O  Conrad,  R.,  1920 

Thomas  F.  McCran,  R.,  1919t 

Collins  B.  Allen,  R.,  1921 

Clarence  E.  Case,  R.,  1921 

Samuel  T.  Munson,  D.,  1919t 

William  N.  Runyon,  R.,  1921 

Thomas  Barber,  D.,  1921 


Atlantic  City. 

Hackensack. 

Bordentown. 

Camden. 

Cape  May  City. 

Bridgeton. 

Newark. 

Glassboro. 

East  Newark. 

New  Germantown. 

Trenton. 

New  Brunswick. 

Keyport. 

Rockaway. 

Barnegat. 

Paterson. 

Salem  R.  D. 

Somerville. 

Franklin  Furnace. 

Plainfleld. 

Phllllpsburg. 


t  Successor  to  be  elected  in  1918. 


Dates  indicate  expiration  oJ  term. 
HOUSE   OF  ASSEMBLY. 


County. 

Name. 

P.O.  Address. 

County. 

N^me. 

P.O.  Address. 

Atlantic 

William  A.  Blair,  R 

El  wood. 

S.  L.  Hirschberg,  D 

West  N.  York 

Underwood  Cochran,  R.. 

Atlantic  City. 

Jas.  A.  McAteer,  D 

Kearny. 

Bergen 

Walter  G.  Winne,  R.* .  .  . 

Haebr'k   Hts. 

A.  E.  Nolan,  D 

Jersey  City. 

W.  Irving  Glover,  R*...  . 

Englewood. 

Alexander  Simpson,  D. . . 

Jersey  City. 

Addison  B.  Burroughs,  R. 
Emmor  Roberts,  R.*. .  .  . 

Hackcnsack. 

Geo.  W.  Snow,  Jr.,  D. . . . 

Jersey  City. 

Burlington. . 

Moorestown. 

Edw.  P.  Stout.  D 

Jersey  City. 

Camden 

Chas.  A.  Wolverton,  R.* 

Camden. 

Hunterdon. . 

David  H.  Agans,  D 

Three  Brdgs. 

Ralph  N.  Kellam,  R.*... 

Merchantvll. 

Mercer 

J.  T.  Aliinson,  R.* 

YardviUe. 

Paul  N.  Litchfield,  R 

Camden. 

Clinton  H.  Read,  R.*.  .  . 

Trenton. 

Cape  May... 
Cumberland. 

Mark  Lake,  R         

Ocean   City. 
MiUville. 

Middlesex..  . 

John  E.  Gill,  R 

Trenton. 

Firman  M.  Reeves,  R 

Geo.  S.  Appiegate,  R.*. . 

South  River. 

Essex 

Theo.  J.  Badgley,  R.*. . . 

Montclalr. 

James  A.  Edgar,  R.* 

N.  Brunswick 

Augustus  W.  Abbott,  R. 

Orange. 

Fred.  C.  Schneider,  R.*. 

N.  Brunswick 

Edgar  H.  Bostoek,  R 

Nutley. 

Monmouth. . 

T.  Lloyd  Lewis,  R 

Ocean  Grove. 

Frank  B.  Champion,  R. . 

Newark. 

Dallas  G.  Young,  R 

Keyport. 

O.  Bell  Close,  R 

Mlllburn. 

Morris 

Jacob  J.  Vreeland,  R.*.  . 

Dover. 

Harry  G.  Eaton,  R 

Newark. 

■f 

Arthur  Whitney,  R.*..  .  . 

Mendham. 

George  S.  Hobart,  R 

Newark. 

Ocean 

Harry  T.  Hagaman,  R.*. 

Lakewood. 

Howell  G.  Lord,  R 

Newark. 

Passaic 

H.  G.  Hershfteld.  R.*.... 

Pompt'n  Lks, 

Ollndo  MarzulU,  R 

Newark. 

F.  J.  Tatteraall,  R.* 

Paterson. 

Walter  R.  Pruden,  R 

East  Orange. 

Thomas  Foxhall,  Jr.,  R.. 

Passaic. 

Chas.  H.  Stewart,  R 

Irvlngton. 

V."m.  R.  Rogers,  R 

Paterson. 

George  G.  Yarrow,  R 

H.  M.  Fooder,  R 

Belleville 

Albin  Smith,  R 

Paterson. 

Gloucester. . . 

Williamst'wn. 

Salem 

C.  B.  Robinson,  Sr.,  R.  . 

Salem. 

Hudson , 

D.  J.  Gallagher,  Jr.,  D.* 

Jersey  City. 

Somerset. .  .  . 

John  S.  Amerman.  R.*. . 
Philip  S.  Wilson,  R.*...  . 

Neshanic  Sta. 

C 

Joseph  F.  Hurley,  D.*... 

Jersey  City. 

Sussex 

Newton. 

Wm.  J.  McGovern,  D.*.. 

Jersey  City. 

Union 

Chas.  L.  Morgan,  R.*. . . 

Elizabeth. 

James  A.  Dugan,  D 

Bayonne. 

Arthur  N.  Pierson,  R.*... 

Westfield. 

Henry  J.  Gaede,  D 

Hoboken. 

Arthur  E.  Warner,  R 

Elizabeth. 

Wm.  J.  Hanley,  D 

Hoboken. 

Warren 

A.  D.  Herrlck,  D.* 

Hacktstwn. 

*  Re-elected. 


AVERAGE    ASSEMBLY    VOTE— NOVEMBER    6,     1917. 


County. 

Demo- 
crat. 

Repub- 
Ucan. 

Socialist. 

Socialist- 
Labor. 

National 
Prohi- 
bition. 

Ind.   and 

Clean 
Gov'm't 

Dem. 
Plu- 
rality. 

Rep. 
Plu- 
rality. 

Atlantic 

Bergen 

■RnrUnffton                      .  - 

1,604 
6,952 
340 
5,013 
1,443 
2,014 

28,339 
.1,924 

36,934 
'    3,482 
6,493 
5,716 
8,435 
3,536 
j.,900 
B,529 
2,150 
2,342 
2,068 
6,455 
3,953 

7,826 

11.914 
7,384 

16,111 
2,420 
4,178  . 

29,643,' 
3;956 

11,533 
2,57§ 
9,973 
8,406 
9,241 
7,121 
2,724 

14,500 
3,352 
3,904 
2,493 

11,668 
2,535 

478 
2,922 

612 
2,054 

484 

1,122 

752 

.1,769 

6,222 

4,962 

3.914 

f^nmdpn                             ..  . 

11,098 

977 

Cnmbprlfind                    .         .  . 

372 
5,474 

298 
7,380 

118 
1,287 
1,071 

"■'343', 

'■■i;67^' 

915 

823 

.     1.542 

2,164 

Essex    I          •«• <- 

1 

1,304 

Gloucester ^ ...,,'..  i 

Hudaon. . . , ., .:. . . 

■i4,554' 

■  25,461  ■ 
'      903 

2,032 

' 

3,480 

622 
722 
535 

2,690 

806 

539 

142 

3,485 

3,585 

1,824 

-  320 

1,391 
455 
240 

8,971 

Salem 

1,202 

1,562 

116 

2,8od 

253 

425 

416 
273 

5,213 

warren 

1,418 

Totals 

Republican  plurality 

138,752 

173,461 
34,709 

^  29.460 

1.740 

12,061 

14,554 

27,722 

62.431 
34,709 
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CHIEF    NEW    YORK    STATE    LEGISLATION    IN    1917. 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  acts  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  In  1917,  not  Including 
liquor  legislation   (see  below)   and  the  new  Drug  Addict  law  (see  page  133).  « 

Extra  Session — Law  creating  a  commission  to  control  during  the  war  the  production,  distribution, 
and  transportation  of  food  and  to  stop  the  forcing  up  of  prices  by  hoarding.  George  W.  Perkins  was  slated 
for  the  chairmanship  of  this  commission,  having  been  appointed  by  Governor  Whitman,  but  after  a  flght 
of  nearly  two  montlis  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  him.  State  Industrial  Commissioner  John  Mitcaell 
was  then  appointed  and  confirmed.  The  two  other  members  of  the  commission  are  Jacob  Gould  Schurman 
of  Cornell  and  former  State  Agricultural  Commissioner  Charles  A.  Welting,  a  farmer  of  Oobleskill. 

Regular  Session — Creating  a  State  Food  Supply  Commission,  to  encourage  the  production  of  food. 
This  commission  will  be  taken  over  by  the  new  Food  Control  Commission. 

Creating  a  State  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets.     This  is  to  be  a  permanent  body. 

To  permit  school  children  to  work  on  farms  from  April  1  to  November  1,  and  to  provide  credits  for 
them,  if  engaged  in  military,  agricultural  and  industrial  services. 

Providing  compulsory  military  training  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19. 

Providing  for  the  taking  of  a  census  and  Inventory  of  tbe  military  resources  of  the  State.     This  census 
was  taken  in  June. 

Prohibiting  boxing. 

Providing  for  local  option  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  cities. 


The  new  laws  affecting  public  health  work  are: 

Adding  new  sections  200,  201  and  202,  General 
Corporation  law,  providing  for  revocation  of 
charter  or  authority  to  do  business  in  this  State,  of 
corporations  which  conduct  their  business  in  an- 
other State  in  such  manner  as  to  create  a  nuisance 
in  this  State  by  discharge  of  dust,  smoke,  gas,  steam 
or  offensive  odors  or  fumes.  Upon  Qomplalnt,  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Health  is  to  determine 
whether  a  nuisance  is  being  committed.  Railroads 
and  steamboat  lines  are  excepted.  This  law  pro- 
vides a  remedy  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance 
caused  by  the  offensive  fumes  arising  from  manu- 
facturing plants  located  in  New  Jersey,  opposite 
Riverside  Drive,  and  opposite  Staten  Island. 

Permitting  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk.  In  New 
York  City,  if  sold  for  and  as  skimmed  milk. 

Requiring  laboratories  and  places  where  live 
pathogenic  germs  are  handled  or  cultivated  to  be 
licensed  by  the  State  Health  Department.  The  fee 
Is  one  dollar.  Each  culture  sent  out  by  such  lab- 
oratory must  be  labelled  to  show  the  laboratory 
license  number,  name  of  person  obtaining  it,  and 
destination  of  the  germs. 

Providing  for  the  education  of  children  with  re- 
tarded mental  development.  It  requires  local  school 
authorities  to  ascertain  the  number  and  provide 
classes  for  such  children. 

Amending  the  sections  of  the  Public  Health  law 
which  regulate  the  sale  and  distribution  of  habit- 
forming  drugs,  particularly  opium  or  any  of  its  salts, 
alkaloids  or  derivatives  or  any  compound  or  prepa- 
ration of  any  of  them.  (See  page  133,  the  Almanac, 
lor  an  extended  summary  of  this  law.) 

Amending  Section  1,167,  Greater  New  York 
Charter,  by  providing  that  if  the  office  of  Health 
Officer  of  the  Port  is  abolished  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate shall  designate  a  physician  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Health  in  place  of  such  Health  Officer. 

Amending  Sections  157,  160,  State  Charities  law, 
by  requiring  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital at  Ray  Brook  to  give  superintendents  of  county 
tuberculosis  hospitals  courses  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  in  the  hospital  ad- 
ministration and  regulating  the  receipt  of  free 
patients  at  the  hospital. 


Amending  Sections  75,  166,  Labor  law,  by  re- 
quiring the  health  authorities  of  the  locality  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  to  transmit  to  the  school 
authorities  in  the  looallty  a  list  of  the  children  to 
whom  employment  certificates  have  been  refused 
and  a  list  of  children  under  sixteen  found  worlung 
illegally  in  factories  or  other  places. 

Providing  that  children  twelve  years  of  age  or  over 
may  be  relieved  from  school  attenadnce  between 
April  1  and  November  1  for  employment  in  the 
production  and  care  of  food  products.  They  are  to 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  authorities 
while  so  engaged.  School  moneys  may  be  provided 
for  the  expense  of  such  supervision.  Credit  on  their 
school  course  is  to  be  given  such  pupils  without  ex- 
amination. 

Amending  Sections  621,  623,  630  and  635,  Educa- 
tion law,  relative  to  compulsory  education,  by  in- 
creasing from  160  to  180  days  the  minimum  school 
period,  relative  to  attendance  at  other  than  public 
schools,  school  record  certificates,  truancy,  and 
commitment  to  truant  schools. 

Amending  Section  245  of  the  Military  law  of  tbe 
State,  relative  to  compensation  of  State  and  munici- 
pal officers  and  employes  while  absent  on  military 
or  naval  duty  and  assignments  of  members  of  the 
National  Guard  or  Naval  Militia  to  certain  services. 
It  provides  that  such  officer  or  employe,  providing 
the  conditions  imposed  in  the  said  law  are  fully, 
complied  with,  shall  receive  such  part  of  his  salary 
or  compensation  as  equals  the  excess,  if  any,  of 
such  salary  or  compensation  over  the  compensation 
paid  to  him  for  the  performance  of  military  duty, 
but  such  payment  by  the  State  or  city  during  such 
absence  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month. 

Amending  Section  1,556,  Greater  New  York 
Charter,  providing  that  all  courts  of  justice  in  the 
city  shall  take  judicial  notice  of  city  ordinances. 

Amending  Section  37,  Agricultural  law,  provid- 
ing that  standardized,  evaporated  or  condensed  milk 
must  contain  milk  solids  not  less  than  twenty-five 
and  five-tenths  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  seven 
and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  milk  fats.  Sweetened 
condensed  milk  must  contain  not  less  than  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  milk  solids  and  not  less  tlian  eight 
per  cent,  of  milk  fats. 


LAW  EXAMINATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

To  entitle  an  applicant  to  an  examination  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  he  shall  pay  to  the  examiners 
a,  fee  of  S25,  and  he  must  prove  (15  days  in  advance)  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State  Board  of  Law  Exam- 
iners: 1.  That  he  is  a  citizen  of,  the  State,  twouty-one  years  of  age,  and  that  his  residence  for  six  months  ■ 
prior  to  the  examination  is  actual  and  not  constructive,  which  proof  roust  be  made  by  his  own  affidavit; 
2.  That  he  has  studied  law  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  qonditions  prescribed  for  a  period  of^foup 
years,  except  that  if  the  applicant  is  a  graduate  of  any  college  or  university  his  period  of  study  may  be  three, 
years  instead  of  four,  and  except  also  that  persons  who  have  been  admitted  as  attorneys  in  the  highest  court 
of  original  jurisdiction  of  anotiier  State  or  country,  and  have  remained  therein  as  practising  attorneys  for 
at  least  three  years,  may  be  admitted  to  such  examination  after  a  period  of  law  study  of  one  year  within 
this  State,  and  except  also  that  a  non-college  graduate  may  be  admitted  to  the  bar  examinations  upon  proof 
of  three  years  of  law  study.  3.  That  the  applicant,  if  not  a  college  graduate,  has  passed  the  regents'  ex- 
amination or  its  equivalent  must  be  proved  by  the  production  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  regents'  certificate 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  ■? 

Address  communications  concerning  law  examinations  to  F.  M.  Danaher,  Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   OF   SOCIAL   SCIENCES. 

Founded  1912  under  the  charter  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association.  Office  of  Secretary. 
:225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  OfBcers;  Honorary  President — William  H.  Taft.  PresUenl — ^Irving 
I"isher.     Treasurer — Hem-y  P.   Davison.    Executive  Secretary — Erla  Rodakiewicz. 
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Cities  Under  Commission  Form  of  Government. 


CITIES    UNDER    COMMISSION    FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT. 

(Revised  to  November  15,  1917,  by  H.  S.  Gilbertson  of  the  National  Short  Ballot  Organization  of  New  York.) 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham, 

Cordova. 

Florence. 

Hartselle. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery. 

Sheffield. 

Talladega. 

Tuscaloosa. 

ARKANSAS. 

Fort  Smith. 

California. 
Alhamora. 
Berkeley. 
Modesto. 
Monterey. 
Napjv- 
Oaklahd." 
Pasadena. 
Sacramento. 
San  Diego. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Mateo. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Monica. 
Stockton. 
Vallejo. 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  City. 
Colorado  Spgs. 
Durango. 
Fort  Collins. 
Grand  Junction. 

Florida. 
Orlando. 
Pensacola. 
St.  Petersburg. 

Georgia. 
Cartersville. 
Griffin. 

Idaho. 
Lewiston. 
Boise. 

Illinois. 
Bloomi.r>gton. 
Cairo. 

Carbondale. 
Clinton. 
Coal  City. 
Decatur. 
Dixon. 

East  St.  Louis. 
Effingham. 
Elgin. 
Flora. 

Forest  Park. 
Hamilton. 
Harrisburg. 
Harvey. 
Highland  Park. 
Hlllsl)oro. 
Jacksonville. 
Joliet. 


Illinois — Cont. 
Kewanee. 
Lincoln. 
Marseilles. 
Murphysboro. 
Moline. 
Ottawa. 
Pekin. 
Roclielle. 
Rock  Island. 
Springfield. 
Sprins  Valley. 
Sterling. 
Waukegan. 
Iowa. 
Burlington. 
Cedar  Rapids. 
Des  Moines. 
Fort  Dodge. 
Keokuk. 
Marshall  town. 
Mason  City. 
Ottumwa. 
Sioux  City. 

Kansas. 
Abilene. 
Anthony. 
Arkansas  City. 
Caldwell. 
Chanute. 
Cherryvale. 
Coffeyville. 
Council  Grove. 
Dodge  City. 
Emporia. 
Eureka. 
Fort  Scott. 
Garden  City. 
Garnett. 
Girard. 
Great  Bend. 
Hiawatha. 
Holton. 
Hutchinson. 
Independence, 
lola. 

Junction  City. 
Kansas  City. 
Kingman. 
Lawrence. 
Leavenworth. 
Manhattan. 
Marion. 
McPherson. 
Neodesha. 
Newton. 
Olathe. 
Osawatomie. 
Ottawa. 
Parsons. 
Pittsburg. 
Pratt. 
Topeka. 
Wellington. 
Wichita. 

Kentucky. 
Covington. 
Harrodsburg. 


Kentucky — Cont       Montana 


Hopkiusville. 

Lexington. 

Middlesboro. 

Newport. 

Paducah. 

Louisiana. 
Alexandria. 
Baton  Rouge. 
Donaldsville. 
Lafayette. 
Natchitoches. 
Hammond. 
Jennings. 
Lake  Charles. 
New  Iberia. 
New  Orleans. 
Shreveport. 
Maine. 
Gardiner. 

Maryland. 
Cumberland. 
Massachuseits, 
Gloucester. 
Haverhill. 
Lawrence. 
Lowell. 
Taunton. 

Michigan. 
Adrian. 
Battle  Creek. 
Eaton  Rapids. 
Fremont. 
Grand  Haven. 
Harbor  Beach. 
Marquette. 
Monroe. 
Owosso. 
Pontiac. 
Port  Huron. 
Royal  Oak. 
Saginaw. 
Traverse  City. 
Wyandotte. 

Minnesota. 
Duluth. 
Evoleth. 
Faribault. 
Mankato. 
Morris. 
St.  Paul. 

Mississippi. 
Clarksdale. 
Greenwood. 
Gulfport. 
Hattiesburg. 
Jackson. 
Laurel. 
Meridian. 
Viclcsburg. 

Missouri. 
Aurora. 
Joplln. 
Kirksville. 
Monette. 
West  Plains. 


Helena. 
Missoula. 

Nebraska. 
Beatrice. 
Lincoln. 
Nebraska  City. 
Omaha.- 

New  Jersey. 
Atlantic  City. 
Bayonne. 
Belleville. 
Beverly. 
iBordentown. 
Haddonfield. 
Hawthorn. 
Hoboken. 
Irvington. 
Jersey  City. 
Long  Branch. 
Millville. 
Newark. 
New  Brunswick 
Nutley. 
Ocean  City.  .. 
Orange. 
Passaic. 
Phillipsburg. 
Ridgefleld  Park. 
Ridgewood. 
Trenton. 
Vlneland. 
Wallington. 

New  Mexico. 
Las  Vegas. 

New  York. 
Bcjfcon. 
Buffalo. 
Mechanicsville. 
Saratoga  Springs 

N.  Carolina. 
Asheville. 
Greensboro. 
High  Point. 
Raleigh. 
Wilmington. 
North   Dakota. 
Bismarck. 
Deril's  Lake. 
Fargo. 
Mandan. 
Minot. 
Williston. 

Ohio. 
Middletown. 

Oklaho.ma. 
Ada. 

Ardmore. 
Bartlesville. " 
Duncan. 
El  Reno. 
Enid. 
Guthrie. 
Holdenville. 
Lawton. 
MacAlester. 
Miami. 


Okla. — Cont. 
;Muskogee. 
Oklahoma  City. 
Okmulgee. 
Purcell. 
Sapulpa. 
Tulsa. 
Wagoner. 
Weatherford. 
Oregon 
Baker. 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania. 

Allentown. 

Beaver  Falls. 

Bradford. 

Carbondale. 

Chester. 

Connellsvilte. 

Corry. 

Easton. 

Erie. 

Franklin. 

Harrisburg. 

Hazleton. 

Johnstown. 

Lancaster. 

Lebanon. 

Lock  Haven. 

McKeesport. 

Meadville. 

New  Castle. 

Oil  City. 

Pittston. 

Pottsville. 

S.  Bethlehem. 

Reading. 

Titusville. 

Wllkes-Barre. 

Wllliamsport. 

York. 

S.  Carolina. 

Columbia. 
Florence. 
Orangeburg. 
Spartanburg. 

South  Dakota. 

Aberdeen. 

Canton. 

Chamberlain. 

Dell  Rapids. 

Huron. 

Lead. 

Madison. 

Pierre. 

Rapid  City. 

Sioux  Falls. 

Vermillion. 

Water  town. 

Yankton. 

Tennessee. 
Bristol. 
Chattanooga. 
La  Foilette. 
Kiioxville. 


Tenn. — Cont. 
Lebanon. 
Memphis. 
Murlreesboro. 
Nashville. 
Springfield. 

Texas. 
Aransas  Pass. 
Austin. 
Coleman. 
Corpus  Christi. 
Dallas. 
Denison. 
Fort  Worth. 
Galveston. 
Greenville. 
Houston. 
Kennedy. 
Marble  Falls. 
Marshall. 
McKinney. 
Palestine. 
Port  Arthur. 
Port  Lavaca. 
San  Antonio. 

Utah. 
Logan. 
Murray. 
Ogden. 
Provo. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Washington. 

Centralia. 
Chehalis. 
Everett. 
Hoquiam. 
North  Yakima. 
Spokane. 
Tacoma. 
Walla  Walla. 

West  Virginia. 

Bluefield. 

Clarksburg. 

Fairmont. 

Grafton. 

Huntington. 

Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin. 
.4.ntigo. 
Appletou. 
Ashland. 
Eau  Claire. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Janesville. 
Ladysmith. 
Mencminee. 
Oshkosn. 
Portage. 
Rice  Lake. 
Superior. 

Wyoming. 
iCheyenne. 
.Sheridan. 


Commission-Manager  Plan. 


)  ■ 


: r-rrrf 

■  N.  Caboi/ina. 
Elizabeth  City. 
Goldsboro. 
Hickory. 
Morganton. 
Ohio. 
Ashtabula. 
Dayton. 
East  Cleveland. 
Sandusky. 
Springfield. 
Westerville. 
Xenia. 


Arizona., 
Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS. 

Hot  Springs. 

California. 
Alameda. 
Bakersfield. 
San  Jose. 
Santa  Barbara. 

Colorado. 
Montrose. 


'  Florida*  • ;    ■, 
liakeland.       '  • ' 
St.  Augustine. 

Iowa. 
Webster  City. 

KANSAS   la-. 

Wichita.       ';X?;i 

Eldorado. 
Maine. 

Auburn. 

I  Massachusetts. 
I  Waltham. 


MICHIGAK. 

Albion. 
Alpena. 
Big  Rapids. 
Cadillac. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Jackson. 
Manistee. 
Petoskey. 

'    New  York. 
Newburgh. 
I  Niagara  Falls. 


Oklahoma. 
Collinsville. ' 
Oregon. 
La  Grande. 
S.  Carolina. 

Beaufort. 
Sumter. 

Texas. 
Amarillo. 
Brownsville. 
Bryan.        


Texxs—CotU.' 
iDentbn.-     ■   •     ' 
San  Augelo. 
Sherman. 
Taylor, 
ryler. 
Yoakum. 

Virginia. 
Portsmouth. 

W.  VlUSPIIA. 

Wheeling. 


There  are  officers  called  managers  in  Staunton  and  Fredericksburg,  Va.;  Norwood,  Mass.;  Inglewood  and 
San  Diego,  Cal.;  Glencoe  and  River  Forest,  111.;  Grove  City  and  Titusville,  Pa.;  Morris,  Minn.:  Clarinda  and 
Iowa  Falls,  Iowa;  Clark,  S.  Dak.;  Tucson,  Ariz.;  and  Reswell,  B  M.;  Terrell,  Tex.;  Grand  Uaven,  Mich. 


Pay  and  Terms  of  Members  of  Legislatures. 

STATE    AND    TERRITORIAL    GOVERNMENTS. 


JQ7 


States  and 
Territories. 


Alabama 

AUiska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorarto 

Connecticut .  .  . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas .  : 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MisslBSlppi ... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey . . .  . 
New  Mexico . .  . 

New  York 

N.  Carolina 

North  Dakota. , 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.  . 
Porto  Rico .  ,  .  . 
Rhode  Island .  . 
S.  Carolina .  .  .  . 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington .  .  . 
West  Virginia . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Governors. 


Names. 


Charles  Henderson,  D 

John  F.  A.  Strong,  D* .  .  .  . 
Thomas  E.  Campbell,  R.  . . 

Chas.  H.  Brough,  D 

William  D.  Stephens,  Prog, 

Julius  C.  Gunter,  D 

Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  R  . . . . 
John  G.  Townserid,  Jr.,  R.  . 

Sidney  J.  Catts,  D 

Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  D 

Lucius  E.  Pinkham,  D*. . .  . 

Mosts  Alexander,  D 

Franli  O.  Lowden,  R 

James  P.  Goodrich,  R 

William  L.  Harding,  R 

Arthur  Capper,  R 

Augustus  O.  Stanley,  D 

R.  G.  Pleasant,  D 

Carl  MillUcen,  R 

Emerson  C.  Harrington,  D . 

Samuel  W.  McCall,  R 

Albert  E.  Sleeper,  R 

J.  A.  A.  Burnquist,  R 

Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  D 

Frederick  D.  Gardner,  D . . 

Samuel  V.  Stewart,  D 

K.  Neville,  D 

Emmet  D.  Boyle,  D 

Henry  W.  Keyes,  R 

Walter  E.  Edge,  R 

W.  E.  Lindsey,  D 

Charles  S.  Whitman,  R . . .  . 
Thomas  W.  Bickett,  D .  .  . 

Lynn  J.  Frazier,  R 

James  M.  Cox,  D 

R.  L.  Williams,  D 

James  Withycombe,  R.  .  .  . 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  R 

Arthur  Yager,  D* 

R.  Livingston  Beeckman,  R 
Richard  I.  Manning,  D 

Peter  Norbeck,  R 

Tom  C.  Rye  D 

W.  P.  Hobby,  D 

Simon  Bamberger,  D . . 
Horace  F.  Graham,  R .  . 

H.  C.  Stuart,  D 

Ernest  Lister,  D 

John  J.  Cornwell,  D 

E.  L.  PhlUpp,  R 

Frank  L.  Houx.  D 


Sal- 

L'gth 

aries  . 

Terra, 

Years . 

$7,500 

4 

7,000 

4 

4,000 

2 

6,0C0 

2 

10,000 

4 

5.000 

2 

5,000 

2 

4,000 

4 

6,000 

4 

5,000 

2 

7,000 

4 

5,000 

2 

12,000 

4 

8,000 

4 

5,000 

2 

5,000 

2 

0,500 

4 

7,500 

4 

5,000 

2 

4.500 

4 

10,000 

1 

5,000 

2 

7,000 

2 

5,000 

4 

5,000 

4      . 

7,500 

,  4 

2,500 

2 

7,000 

4 

3,000 

2 

10,000 

,  3 

5,000 

5 

10,000 

2 

6,500 

4 

5,000 

2 

10,000 

2 

4,500 

4 

5,000 

4 

10,000 

4 

8,003 

4 

3,000 

2 

3,000 

2 

3,000 

■    2 

4.000 

2 

4,000 

2 

6,000 

4 

3,000 

2 

5,000 

4 

6,000 

4 

5,000 

4 

5,000 

2 

4,000| 

4 

Terms 
Expire. 


Jan. 

t 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
May 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

t 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Mar, 
Jan. 
Jan. 


—.1919 

31, 1918 
—,1919 
— ,1919 
— ,1919 
— ,1919 
— ,1921 
—,1921 
—,1919 
,1917 
— ,1919 
— ,1921 
— ,1921 
—,1918 
—,1919 
—,1919 
— ,1920 
1,1919 
— ,1920 
2,1919 
—,1919 
— ,1919 
—,1920 
—,1921 
—,1921 
— ,1919 
— ,1919 
— ,1919 
— ,1920 
—,1922 

31.1918 
1,1921 

31,1918 
—,1919 

11,1919 
—,1919 
—,1919 

—,1919 

— ,1919 

— ,1919 

— ,1919 

12,1919 

—,1921 

—,1919 

1,1918 

14,1921 

4,1921 

1,1919 

1,1919 


Leoislaturbs. 


Next 
Regular, 
Session 
Begins. 


Jan. 

Mar 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

June 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

May 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


10,1919 

,  5,1919 
8,1919 

— ,1919 
8,1919 
1,1919 
3,1919 

—,1919 
3,1919 

27,1918 

21,1919 

—,1919 
3,1919 
2,1919 
8,1919 
9,1919 

—,1918 

—,1918 
3,1919 

— ,1918 
3,1918 
2,1919 
7,1919 

—,1919 
8,1919 
1,19!9 
7,1919 

15,1919 
3,1919 
8,1918 
9,1919 
2,1918 
3,1919 
2,1919 
1,1919 

—.1919 
8,1919 
2,1919 
12,1918 
2,1918 
8,1918 
2,19)9 
1,1919 

— ,1919 
8,1919 
8,1919 

—,1919 

—,1919 
9,1919 

10,1919 
9,1919 


Ann. 

or 
Bien. 


Quad 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Ann. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien . 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Ann. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien . 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Ann. 

Bien. 

Ann. 

Bien . 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Ann. 

Ann. 

Ann. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien, 


Limit 
of 

Ses- 
sion. 


50  days 
60  days 
60  days 
60  days 
None. 

None. 
CO  days 
60  days 
50  days 
60  days 

60  days 
None. 

61  days 
None. 
50  days 
60  days 
60  days 
None. 
90  days 
None 
None 
90  days 
None. 
120  dys 
60  days 
60  days 
60  days 
None. 
None. 
60  days 
None. 
60  days 
60  days 
None. 
60  days 
40  days 
None. 
60  days 
60  days 
40  davs 
60  days 
75  days 
60  days 
60  days 
None. 
60  days 
60  days 
45  days 
None. 
40  daj-s 


Time  of 
Next  State 

or    ' 
Territorial 
Electian.t 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov. 
Nov 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Apr. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov, 
Nov 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov, 
Nov, 
Nov, 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 


5,1918 

5,1918 

5,1918 

5,1918 

5,1918 

5,1918 

5,1918 

5,1918 

—,1920 

5,1918 

5,1918 

5,1918 

5,1918 

5,1918 

5,1918 

5,1918 

5,1918 

—,1920 

9,1918 

,   6,1917 

,—,1918 

,   5,1918 

,   5,1918 

.    4,1919 

5,1918 

— ,1920 

,    5,1918 

,   5,1918 

,    5,1918 

,    6,1917 

,   5,1918 

,   5,1918 

,    5,1918 

,    5,1918 

.   5,1918 

.   5,1918 

5,1918 

,   5.1918 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


5,1918 
5,1918 
5,1918 
.5,1918 
5,1918 
5,1918 
5,1918 
6,1917 
—,1918 
5,1918 
5.1918 
5.1913 


D.,  Democrats.     R.,  Republicans.     Prog.,  Pi-ogressive.       *  Territorial  Governors  are  appointed  by  the 
President,    t  Next  Presidential  election  November  2,  1920.     t  Teim  has  expiied  but  is  being  held  over. 


PAY    AND    TERMS    OF    MEMBERS    OF    LEGISLATURES. 


States 

AND 

Tbrri- 
ToniBa. 


Alabama. . 
Alaska. . . . 
Arizona. . . 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado. . 
Connec't. . 
Delaware.. 
Florida . . . 
Georgia..  . 
Hawaii .  .  . 
Idaho .... 

Illinois 

Indiana. . . 

Iowa 

Kansas. .  . 
Kentucky. 


Salaries  of 
Members, 
Annual  or 
Per  Diem, 
while  in 
Session. 


$4  per  diem 

$15-     '•  - 

$7, 

s6,   ,     " 

i  1,000  term. 

51,000     " 

J300  term . . 

$5  per  diem 

-,6 

14 

$600  aea'n . . 
$5  per  diem 
''>3,500ses'n. 
>6  per  diem 
;i,000se3'n. 
j3  per  diem 
$10 


Ter.ms  OS- 

Members, 

Years, 

Rep'- 

Sena- 

s'nta- 

tors. 

tlves. 

4 

2 

!    2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

.    2 

2 

2 

States 

AND 

Terri- 
tories. 


Loiiisiana . 
Maine .  ■. .  . 
Maryland. 
MaiBS..'.  .  .' 
Michigan.. 

Minn 

Miss'sippl. 
Missouri. . 
Montana.. 
Nebraska . 
Nevada. .  . 
N.  Hamp.. 
N.  Jersey.. 
N.  Mexico 
N.  York . . 
N.  Caro'Ia 
N.  Dak  . . . 


Salaries  of 
Members, 
Annual  or 
Per  Diem, 
while  in 
Session. 


$5  per  diem 
$400  ann..  . 
$5  per  diem 
$1,000  ann.. 
$800ses'n.. 
$1,000  ses'n. 
$500ses'n.. 
$5  per  diem 
$10 

$10  "  ■ 
$600  term . . 
$200  term . . 
$500  ann. .  . 
$5  per  diem 
$1,500  ann.. 
"'>4  per  diem 
;5 


Terms  of 

Members, 

Years. 


Sena- 
tors. 


4 
•  2- 

•4. 
1 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
4 


Rep'- 
S'nta- 
lives 


States 

and 
Terri- 
tories. 


Ohio....'. .-,, 
Oklah'ma. 
Oregon ."  i . 
Penna .... 
Porto  Rico 
R.  Island.. 
S.Carol 'a. 
S.  Dakota. 

Tenn 

Texas .... 

Utah ...... 

Vermont. . 
Virginia... 
Wash'ton. 
W.  Va...  . 

Wisc'nsln. 
Wyoming . 


Salaries  of 
Members, 
Annual  or 
Per  Diem, 
while  in 
Session. 


iJi.OOO  apn,, 
;fr  per  diem 
$3  "  ' 
51,500  ses'n. 
S5  per  diem 
>5 

;;200  term . . 
$5  per  diem 
S4 
55 
$4 
54 

>480  ses'n . . 
(5  per  diem 

5500  ann. .  . 
j8  per  diem 


Terms  of 

Members, 

Years. 


Sena- 
tors. 


■4 
.  Hi; 

4.r 

4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
•■  2 
4 
4 
4 


Repp- 
s'nta- 
tives . 


.2 
,2 
2 
2 
2. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


All  ol  the  States  and  Territories  pay  mileage  also,  except  New  Jersey. 
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State  and  Territorial  Statistics. 


THE    STATES    AND    THE    UNION. 

THE    THIRTEEN    ORIGINAL    STATES. 


States. 

Ratified    the   Constitution. 

States. 

Ratified    the   Constitution. 

1 

1787,  December  7. 
1787,  December  12. 

1787,  December  18. 

1788.  January  2. 
1788,  January  9. 
1788,  February  6. 
1788,  April  28. 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

South  Carolina 

New  Hampshire 

Virginia 

1788,  May  23. 

2 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

1788,  June  21. 
1788,  June  26. 

/I 

Georeia         

New  York 

1788,  July  26. 

t; 

Connecticut     

North  Carolina.  ..... 

Rhode  Island 

1789,  November  21. 

f 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

1790,  May  29. 

STATES    ADMITTED    TO    THE    UNION. 


T 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

181 


States. 


Vermont. . 
Kentucky. 
Tennessee. 

Ohio 

Louisiana . 
Indiana. . . 
Mississippi 
Illinois.  .  . 
Alabama. . 
Maine. ... 
Missouri. . 
Arkansas.  . 
Michigan. 
Florida. . . 
Texas .... 

Iowa 

Wisconsin. 
California. 


Admitted.* 


1791, 
1792, 
1796, 
1803. 
1812, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1836, 
1837, 
1845, 
1845. 
1846, 
1848. 
1850, 


March  4. 
June  1. 
June  1. 
February  19. 
April  30. 
December  11. 
December  10. 
December  3. 
December  14. 
March  15. 
August  10. 
June  15. 
January  26. 
March  3. 
December  29. 
December  28. 
May  29. 
September  9. 


States. 


Minnesota. . . . 

Oregon 

Kansas 

West  Virginia. 

Nevada 

Nebraska 

Colorado .  .  .  .  , 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota. 
Montana.  .  . . . 
Washington. . . 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Oklahoma.  .  .  . 
New  Mexico.  . 
Arizona 


Admitted.* 


1858, 
1859, 
1861, 
1863, 
1864, 
1867, 
1876, 
1889, 
1889, 
1889, 
1889, 
1890, 
1890, 
1896, 
1907, 
1912, 
1912, 


May  11. 
February  14. 
January  29. 
June  19. 
October  31. 
March  1. 
August  1. 
November  2. 
November  2. 
November  8. 
November  11. 
July  3. 
July  11. 
January  4. 
November  16. 
January  6. 
February  14. 


THE    TERRITORIES. 

Territories. 

Organized. 

Territories. 

Organized. 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

July  16.  1790— Mar.  3,  '91 
July  27,  1868. 

Hawaii 

April  30,  1900. 

Alaska 

*  Date  when  admission  took  effect  is  given  from  U.  S.  Census  reports.  In  many  Instances  the  act 
Of  admission  by  Congress  was  pa?sed--on  a  previous  date. 

New  Possessions. — A  government  for  Porto  Rico  was  established  by  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress.  The 
Philippines  are  under  a  provisional  civil  government,  Guam,  Tutulla,  and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone  under 
Governors,  all  appointed  by  the  President.  Porto  Rico  is  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  a  Commissioner,  and  the  Philippines  by  two  Commissioners  elected  respectively  by  the  people  thereof. 

The  Vh-gln  Islands  (formerly  Danish  West  Indies),  bought  for  825,000,000  in  1917.  contain  142  square 
miles  and  32,000  population. 


STATE    AND    TERRITORIAL    STATISTICS. 

Gross 

Ex- 

Ex- 

Gross 

Ex- 

Ex- 

States and 

Area   in 

treme 

treme 

Capitals. 

States  and 

Area   in 

treme 

treme 

Capitals. 

TEhRITORIES. 

Square 

Bre'th, 

Len'th. 

Territories  . 

Square 

Bre'th, 

Len'th, 

Miles.* 

Miles.t 

Miles. 

Miles.* 

Miles.t 

Miles. 

Alabama 

51,998 

200 

330 

Montgomary. 

Nebraska.  .  .  . 

77,520 

415 

205 

Lincoln. 

Alaslsa  Ter . . . 

590,884 

800 

1,100 

Juneau. 

Nevada 

110,690 

315 

485 

Carson  City. 

Ari'.ona 

113,956 

335 

390 

Phoenix. 

New  Hamp.  . 

9,341 

90 

185 

Concord. 

Arkansas .... 

53,335 

275 

240 

Little  Rock. 

New  Jersey  .  . 

8,224 

70 

160 

Trenton. 

California 

158,297 

375 

770 

Sacramento. 

New  Mexico  . 

122,634 

350 

390 

Santa  Fe. 

Colorado 

103,948 

390 

270 

Denver. 

New  York .  .  . 

49,204 

320 

310 

Albany. 

Connecticut . . 

4,965 

90 

75 

Hartford. 

N.  Carolina. . 

52,426 

520 

200 

Raleigh. 

Delaware .... 

2,37C 

35 

110 

Dover. 

N.  Daltota. .  . 

70,837 

360 

210 

Bismarck. 

Dist.  of  Col.  . 

7C 

9 

10 

Washington. 

Ohio 

41 ,040 

230 

205 

Columbus. 

Florida 

58,666 

m 

■      460 

Tallahassee. 

Oklahoma. . . . 

70,057 

585 

210 

Oklahoma  C. 

Georgia 

69,265 

250 

315 

Atlanta. 

Oregon    

96,699 

375 

290 

Salem. 

Idaho 

83  m 

305 

490 

Boise. 

Pennsylvania. 

45,126 

300 

180 

Harrisburg. 

Illinois 

66,665 

205 

380 

Springfield. 

Rhode  Island. 

1,248 

35 

50 

Providence. 

Indiana 

36,35^ 

160 

265 

Indianapolis. 

S.  Carolina. . . 

30,989 

235 

215 

Columbia. 

Iowa 

66,147 

300 

210 

Dcs  Moines. 

S.  Dakota 

77,615 

380 

245 

Pierre. 

Kansas 

8'.',15g 

400 

200 

Topeka. 

Tennessee... 

42,022 

430 

120 

Nashville. 

Kentucky 

40,598 

350 

175 

Frankfort 

Texas 

265,896 

760 

020 

Austin. 

Louisiana .... 

48,506 

280 

275 

Baton  Rouge. 

Utah 

84,990 

275 

345 

Salt  Lake  C'y 

Maine 

33,040 

205 

235 

Augusta. 

Vermont . . , . . 

9,564 

90 

155 

Montpelier. 

Maryland .... 

12.327 

200 

120 

Annapolis. 

Virginia 

42,627 

425 

205 

Richmond. 

Massachus'tts 

8,266 

190 

110 

Boston. 

Washington.. 

69.127 

340 

230 

Olympia. 

Michigan.  .  .  . 

57,980 

310 

400 

Lansing. 

W.  Virginia.  . 

24,170 

200 

225 

Charleston. 

Minnesota .  .  . 

84.682 

350 

400 

St.  Paul.    • 

Wisconsin .... 

56.0«6 

3fc 

300 

Madison-' 

Mi&s;ssippi... 

46,865 

180 

340 

Jackson. 

Wyoming  . . 

97,914 

275 

Cheyenne 

Missouri. ...  . 
Montana .... 

69,420 
146,997 

300 
580 

315   'Helena.            1 

Total  U.  S.. 

3,617,673 

12.720 

n.6on 

Areas  of  the  new  possessions:  Philippines,  115,026  square  miles:  Porto  Rico,  3,435;  Hawaii,  6,449; 
Samoa,  77;  Guam,  210;  Panama  Canal  Zone,  430.  *  Gross  area  includes  water  as  well  as  land  surface. 
These  areas  are  those  published  by  the  United  States  Census  Offlce  in  1910.  t  Breadth  is  from  east  to 
west.  Length  is  from  north  to  south,  t  Breadth  from  Quoddy  Head,  in  Maine,  to  Cape  Flattery,  la 
Washington;  length  from  the  49th  pai-allel  to  Brownsville,  on  the  Rio  Grande,    This  is  exclusive  of  Alaska. 
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NEW    YORK    COUNTIES. 

SHOWING  POLITICAL  AND  JUDICIAL  DIVISIONS  OF   WHICH  THEY  ARE   UNITS. 


Counties. 


Albany 

Allegany 

Bronx 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

rrauklin 

Fult'n  &  Hamilt'n 

Genesee 

Greene 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

New  York 

Niagara 


Sena- 
torial 
Dls- 
trlcta. 


30 

44 
21—23 

40 

51 

42 

51 

41 

40 

33  V 

28 

40 

29 

29 
48.  49,  50 

33 

34 

35 

44 

29 

35 

37 
4—11 

35 

44 

39 
45,  46 

39 

1 

12—20 

47 


Con- 
gress- 
ional 
Dia- 
tricta. 


"28 

43 
21—24 

34 

43 

36 

43 

37 

34 

31 

27 

35 

34 

26 
40,  41,  42 

31 

31 

30 

39 

27 

33 

32 
3—10 

32 

39 

32 
38.  39 

30 

1 

11—23 

40 


Su- 
preme 
Court 

Dis- 
tricts. 


Appel- 
late D. 
S'p'mo 
Court 
Dep't- 
ments. 


3 

4 
1 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 


Counties. 


Oneida 

Onondaga.  .  . 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer. . . 
Richmond. . . 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence. 
Saratoga.  .  .  . 
Schenectady . 

Scholiarle 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins .  . . 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington. . 

Wayne 

Westchester. . 
Wyoming. .  . . 
Yates 


Sejia- 
torial 
Dis- 
tricts. 


36 
38 
43 
27 
47 
37 
39 
28 

3 
31 
24 
24 
34 
32 
32 
39 
41 
42 
\  43 

1 
27 
41 
41 
29 
33 
33 
42 
25,  26 
44 
43 


Con- 

Su- 

gress- 

premo 

ional 

Court 

Dis- 

Dis- 

tricts. 

tricts. 

33 

5 

35 

5 

36 

7 

26 

9 

39 

8 

32 

5 

34 

6 

26 

9 

1,  2,  9 

2 

28,  29 

3 

♦11 

2 

25 

9 

31 

4 

29 

4 

30 

4 

27 

3 

37 

6 

36 

7 

37 

7 

1 

2 

27 

3 

37 

6 

37 

6 

27 

3 

29 

4 

29 

4 

36 

7 

24,  25 

9 

39 

8 

36 

7 

Appel- 
late D. 
S'p'me 
Court 
Dep'fr- 
ments. 


4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
o 

4 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
4 
4 


*  Eleventh  Congressional  District  also  includes  Governor's  Island,  Bedloe's  Inland,  Ellis  Island,  and 
portions  of  New  York  County.     Blackwell's  Island  is  in  the  Seventeenth  Congressional  District. 


COUNTIES   IN   THE   ORDER   OF   THEIR    CREATION. 


No.    County. 


1 — Albany 

2 — Dutchess 

3— Kings 

4 — New  York. . . 

5 — Orange 

6 — Queens 

7 — Richmond . . . 

8— Suffolk 

9 — Ulster 

10 — Westchester.. 
11 — Montg'mery* 
12- Washlngtonf. 

13 — Columbia 

14— Clinton 

15 — Ontario 

16 — Rensselaer. . . 

17 — Saratoga 

IS — Herkimer. . . . 

19— Otsego 

20 — Tioga 

21 — Onondaga. ... 
22— Schoharie 


23 — Steuben . . . 
24 — Delaware. . 

25— Rockland. . 
26 — Chenango. 


27— Oneida. . 
28 — Essex. . . 
29 — Cayuga. 
30 — Greene.  . 


31 — St.  Lawrence. 

32 — Genesee 

33 — Seneca 


Formed  from    Date  of   Creafn.     No.     County. 


(Original) 

(Original) 

(Original)..  .  . 

(Original) 

(Original)..  .  . 
(Original)...  . 
(Original)...  . 

(Original) 

(Original)... . 
(Original) .... 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Washington. . 
Montgomery. 
Albany. ... 
Albany... 
Montgomery.. 
Montgomery.. 
Montgomery. 
Herkimer. . .  . 
."Vlbany  and 

Otsego.  . . . 

Ontario 

Ulster  and 

Otsego.  .  .  . 

Orange 

Tioga  and 

Herkimer.  . 
Herkimer. . .  . 

Clinton 

Onondaga. . .. 
Albany  and 

Ulster 

Clinton 

Ontario 

Cayuga 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov.' 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

March 

March 

April 

March 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

March 

April 
March 

March 
Feb. 

March 
March 
March 
March 

March 
March 
March 
March 


1,  1683 

1,  1683 

1,  1683 

1,  1683 

1,  1683 

1,  1683 

1.  1683 

1,  1683 

1,  1683 

1.  1683 

12.  1772 

12,  1772 

4,  1786 
7.  1788 

27.  1789 

7.  1791 

7.  1791 
16.  1791 
16.  1791 
16.  1791 

5,  1794 

6,  1795 
18,  1796 

10,  1797 

23.  1798 

15,  1798 

15,  1798 

1,  1799 

8,  1799 

25,  ISOO 

3,  1802 

30,  1802 

24.  1804 


34 — Jefferson 

35— Lewis 

36— Madison 

37 — Broome 

38 — Allegany 

39 — Cattaraugus 
40 — Chautauqua 

41— Franklin 

42 — Niagara..  .  . 
ii — Cortland .  .  . 
44 — Schenectady 

45— Sullivan 

46     Putnam . .  .  . 

47 — Warren 

48— Oswego 

49 — Hamilton. . . 
50 — Tompkins.  . . 

51 — Livingston.  . 

52 — Monroe 

53— Erie 

54— Yates 

55 — Wayne 

56 — Orleans 

57 — Chemung. . . 

68 — Fulton 

59 — Wyoming. . . 
60 — Schuyler 

61 — Nassau 

62 — Bronx 


Formed  from   Date  of  Creat'n. 


Oneida 

Oneida 

Chenango 

Tioga 

Genesee 

Genesee 

Genesee 

Clinton 

Genesee.. 

Onondaga 

Albany 

Ulster 

Dutchess 

Washington..  . 
Oneida  and  .  . 

Onondaga.... 
Montgpmery... 
Cayuga  and 

Seneca. ..... 

Genesee  and 

Ontario 

Genesee  and 

Ontario 

Niagara 

Ontario 

Ontario  and 

Seneca 

Genesee 

Tioga .-. 

Montgomery... 

Genesee 

Chemung, 

Steuben  and 

Tompkins.... 

Queens 

New  York  t . 


March 

March 

March 

March 

April 

March 

March 

March 

March 

April 

March 

March 

June 

March 

March 
April 

April 

Feb. 

Feb. 
April 
Feb. 

April 
Nov. 
March 
April 

May 


AprU 

Jan. 

Jan. 


28,  1806 

28,  1805 

21.  1806 

28.  1806 

7,  1806 
11,  1808 
11.  1808 
11,  1808 

11,  1808 

8,  1808 
7,  1809 

27.  1809 

12,  1812 
12,  1813 

1,  1816 
12.  1816 

7,  1817 

23,  1821 

23,  1821 

2,  1821 
5,  1823 

11,  1823 

12,  1824 

29,  1836 
18,  1838 
14,  1841 


17,  1859 
1.  1899 
1.  1914 


*  Formerly  Tryon.        t  Formerly  Charlotte. 
New  York  County  In  1873  and  1895. 


X  Portions  of  Westchester  County  were  annexed  to 
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New  York  State  Government. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

(Revised  to  November  1,  1917.) 
Governor Charles  Seymour  Whitman Term  ex.  Dec.  31,  1918. Salary,  SIO.OOO  and  mansion. 


Lievtenant-Governor.  ."E&vi&xd  A.  Schoeneck,  Syracuse. 
Secretary  to  Go oerwor. William  A.  Orr,  New  Yorlc. 


5,000 
4,000 


Secretary  of  State 

Comptroller 

State  Treasurer 

Attorney-General ^ 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  . 
Superintendent  of  Insurance. . 
Superintendent  Banking  Dept. 
Superintendent  State  Prisons. 
Superintendent  Public  Works. 
Commissioner  of  Education. . . 


Francis  M.  Hugo,  Watertown Term.  ex.  Dee.  31,  1918. Salary  S6,000 


Eugene  M.  Travis-,  Brooklyn 

.  James  L.  Wells,  New  York " 

.  Merton  E.  Lewis,  Rochester "       "  " 

.Frank  M.  Williams,  Goshen ..."       " 

.Jesse  S.  Phillips,  Hornell "       "   July     1 

.George  I.  Skinner,  Bainbridge "       "    Dec.  31 

.James  M.  Carter,  Buffalo "       "'   Mar. 22 

.  W.  W.  Wotherspoon "       "    Dec.  31 

.John  H.  Finley,  New  York Term  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board 

of  Regents.     Salary,  810,000. 


1918. 
1918. 
1018. 
1918. 
1918. 
1918. 
1921. 
1918. 


8,000 

C.OOO 

10,000 

8.000 

10,000 

10,000 

6,000 

8,000 


Deputy  Secretary  of  State — A.   B.   Parker. 
Deputy  Comptrollers — J.  A.  Wendell,  W.  J.   Waier, 
William  Boardman,  F.  C.  Reusswig,  S6,000  each. 


Deputy  Supt.  of  Insurance — -H.  D.  Appleton,  S6,500. 
Deputy   Supt.   of  Insurance — F.    R.    Stoddard,    Jr., 

$6,000. 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education — A.  S.  Downing. 


CANAL   BOARD. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Edward  Schoeneck. 
Secretary  of  State  Francis  M.  Hugo. 
Comptroller  Eugene  M.  Travis. 
State  Treasurer  James  L.  Wells. 
Attorney-General  Merton  E.  Lewis. 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  Frank  M.  Williams. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works   W.    W.  Wother- 
spoon. 


PUBLIC   SERVICE   C0MMISSI0NER3. 

First  District — Oscar  S.  Straus,  Chairman,  Feb.  1, 
1918;  Travis  H.  Whitney,  Feb.  1,  1921;  Charles  S. 
Hervey,  Feb.  1,  1917;  William  Hayward,  Feb.  1, 
1920;  Henry  W.  Hodge,  Feb.  1,  1919. 

Second  Dinrict — James  O.  Carr,  Feb.  1,  1920; 
Frank  Irvine,  Feb.  1,  1921;  John  A.  Barhite,  Feb. 
1,  1917;  William  Temple  Emmet,  Feb.  1,  1919; 
Seymour  Van  Santvoord,  Chairman,  Feb.  1,  1918. 


STATE   ARCHITECT. 

Lewis  F.  Pitcher.  Brooklyn.    Salary,  SIO.OOO. 

COMMISSIONERS   OF   THE   CANAL   FUND. 

Lieutenant-Governor,    Secretary    of    State,    Comp- 
troller, State  Treasurer,  Attorney-General. 

CIVIL   SERVICE   COMMISSIONEKS. 

John  C.  Clark,  Chairman,  S5,000. 
Willard  D.  McKinstry,  Watertown,  54,000. 
William  Gorham  Rice,  Albany,  S4,000. 
John  C.  Birdseye,  Secretary. 


COMMISSIONER  OP  HIGHWAYS. 

Edwin  Duffey,   Coitland,   Feb.   3,    1920. 


810,000. 


CONSERVATION   COMMISSIONER. 

George  D.  Pratt,  N.  Y.    Dec.  31,  1920.    88,000. 

FISCAL    SUPERVISOR     OP     STATE     CHARITIES. 

F.  R.  Utter,  Friendship.     June  9,  1917.     86,000. 

STATE   COMMISSIONER  OP  EXCISE. 

H.  S.  Sisson,  CoUins.    October  1,  1921.     87,000. 

STATE   FISH   CULTURIST. 

J.  W.  Titcomb.     Salary,  83,000. 

STAFF    OF    THE    GOVERNOR. 

The    Adjutant-General — Brig.-Gen.    C.    H.    SherriU. 
Military  Secretary — Major  L.  V.  Hoppin. 

Aides  Detailed — Commodore  Louis  M.  Josephthal, 
Naval  Militia.  Lleut.-Col.  Howard  E.  Crall,  7th 
Infantry,  N.  Y.  G.  Captain  Alvan  W.  Perry, 
Reserve  List.  Captain  Joseph  J.  Kingsbury 
Reserve  List. 

COURT  OP  CLAIMS.  i 

W.  W.  Webb,  Rochester:  F.  M.  Ackerson,  Niagara 
Falls;  T.  F.  Fennell.  Elmira.  Additional  Judges,! 
C.  R.  Paris,  Hudson  Falls;  W.  D.  Cunningham,! 
EUenviUe.       $8,000.  i 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

C.  S.  Wilson,  Ithaca.    AprU  19.1917.    38,000. 

STATE   SUPERINTENDENT   OF  PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

William  H.  Storrs,  Albany.    Salary   $5,000. 

■^        STATE  COMMISSIONER   OF  HEALTH.  | 

H.  ^T.  ^iggs,  M.  D.,  N.  Y.    Dec.  31,  1919.    88,000. 


HEALTH     OFFICER    OF    THE    PORT    OF    NEW    YORK. 

L._E.  Gofer,  M.  D.,  N.  Y.    Feb.  1,  1918.    812,500. 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

John  Mitchell,  Mount  Vernon,  Chairman:  J.  M. 
Lynch,  Syracuse;  H.  D.  Sayer,  Rochester;  E.  P. 
Lyon,  Brooklyn;  Louis  Wiard,  Batavia.  88,000. 
Secretary,   W.  S.   Coffey,   Westchester. 

SUPERINTENDENT    OF     WEIGHTS     AND     MEASURES. 

J.  F.  Farrell,  Albany.  March  27,1919.     83,500. 

STATE     HOSPITAL    COMMISSION. 

C.  W.  Pilgrim.  M.  D.,  87,500;  A.  D.  Morgan,  85,000; 
F.  A.  Higgins,  35,000.     Each  81,200  expenses. 

STATE    SUPERINTBNDEJIT   OP   ELECTIONS. 

Frederick  L.  Marshall,  New  York.    Salary,  85,000. 

STATE    RACING    COMMISSION. 

James  W.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo;  John  Sanford, 
Amsterdam;  Henry  K.  Knapp,  New  York. 

REGENTS    OP    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Chancellor — Pliny  T.  Sexton.  Vice-Chancellor— A\- 
bert  Vander  Veer.  Adelbert  Moot,  William 
Nottingham,  Abram  I.  Elkus,  Chester  S.  Lord, 
Francis  M.  Carpenter,  Charles  B.  Alexander, 
John  Moore,  Walter  Guest  Kellogg,  Herbert  L. 
Bridgman,  James  Byrne. 

STATE   BOARD   OP   CHARITIES. 

W.  R.  Stewart,  N.  Y.;  J.  R.  Kevin,  Brooklyn, 
S.  W.  Rosendale,  Albany;  F.  F.  Gow,  Schuyler- 
ville;  C.  H.  Lewis,  Syracuse;  Horace  McGulre. 
Rochester:  W.  H.  Gratwiclc,  Buffalo;  Stephen 
Smith,  M.  D.,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Marquand,  Mt. 
Kisco;   D.   W.   Burdick,   Ithaca;   G.   J.   Gillespie. 

^  N.  Y.;  V.  F.  Ridder,  N.  Y. 

STATE  COMMISSION  OP  PRISONS. 

Henry  Solomon,  N.  Y.;  R.  M.  Hurd,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 
Sarah  L.  Davenport,  Bath;  J.  S.  Kennedy,  Brook- 
lyn; M.  H.  Pierce,  Gouverneur;  F.  E.  Wade, 
Buffalo;  A.  J.  Halloway,  Buffalo.  Term  four  years. 
810  for  each  day's  attendance  at  meetings. 

STATE  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

John  Mitchell,  Chairman:  J.  G.  Schurman,  C.  A. 
Welting.  Terms  end  three  months  after  war. 
(No    salary) . 

STATE    TROOPERS. 

Major  Geo.  F.  Chandler.  Superintendent:  S5,000, 
Headquarters,   Capitol   Building,   Albany. 


Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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LEGISLATURE    OF    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK. 


SENATE— 1918. 


President, 

Dist.    Names  of  Senators. 

1  George  L.  Thompson* . 


Lieutenant-Governor 
Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 
.Rep.  .Kings  Park. 


2  August  E.  Farrenkopf .  .  .Dem. Astoria. 

3  Thomas  H.  Ciillea* Dem .  Brooklyn. 

4  Charles  C.  Lockwood*.  .  .Rep.  .Brooklyn. 

5  William  J.  Heffernau* Dem .  Brooklyn. 

6  Charles  F.  Murphy Rep.  .Brooklyn. 

7  Daniel  J.  Carroll* Dem .  Brooklyn. 

8  Alvah  W.  Burlingame,  Jr.*Rep.  .Brooklyn. 

9  Robert  R.  Lawson* Rep .  .Brooklyn. 

10  Alfred  J.  Gilchrist,* Rep.  .Brooklyn. 

11  Bernard  Downins Dem. New  York  City. 

12  Jacob  Koenig Dem .  New  York  City. 

13  James  J.  Walker* Dem .  New  York  City. 

14  James  A.  Foley* Dem .  New  York  City. 

15  John  J.  Boylan* Dem  .  New  York  City. 

16  Robert  F.  Wagner* Dem. New  York  City. 

17  Courtland  NicoU Rep.. New  York  City. 

18  Albert  Ottinger Rep.. New  York  City. 

19  Edward  J.  Dow  ling Dem .  New  York  City. 

20  Salvatore  A.  Cotlllo Dem .  New  York  City. 

21  Jolin  J.  Dunnigan* Dem .  New  York  City. 

22  John  V.  Sheridan Dem .  New  York  City. 

23  George  Cromwell* Reo.  .Richmond  Co. 

24  George  A.  Slater* Rep .  .Port  Chester. 

25  John  D.  Stivers* Rep.  .Mlddletown. 

26  James  E.  Towner* Rep .  .Towners. 

27  Charles  W.  Walton* Rep.  .Kingston. 

28  Henry  M.  Sage* Rep.  .Menanda. 

29  George  B.  Wellington* . . .  Rep.  .Troy. 


Edward  Schoeneck,  Rep.,  of  Syracuse. 

I  Dist.    Names  of  Senators.     Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 

I  30  George  H.  Whitney* Rep.  .Mechanicsvllle. 

I   31  .Tames  W.  Yelverton Rep.  .Schenectady. 

)   32  Theodore  D.  Robinson.  .  .Rep.  .Mohawk. 

33  James  A.  Emerson* Rep . . Warrensburg. 

34  N.  Monroe  Marshall*.  . .  .Rep.  .Malone. 

35  Elon  R.  Brown* Rep.  .Watertown. 

30  Charles  W.  Wicks* Rep.  .Sauguolt. 

37  Adon  P.  Brown Rep.  .Leonardaville. 

38  J.  Henry  Walters* Rep .  .Syracuse. 

39  William  H.  Hill* Rep.  .Johnson  City. 

40  Charles  J.  Hewitt* Rep.  .Locke. 

41  Morris  S.  Halliday* Rep.  .Ithaca. 

42  William  A.  Carson Rep.  .Rushville. 

43  Charles  D.  Newton* Rep.  .Geneseo. 

44  John  Knight Rep.  .Arcade. 

45  George  F.  A rgelslnger*... Rep.  .Rochester. 

46  John  B.  Mullan* Rep.  .Rochester. 

47  George  F.  Thompson* Rep.  .Middleport. 

48  Ross  Graves Rep .  .Buffalo. 

49  Samuel  J.  Ramsperger*..  .Dem. Buffalo. 

50  Leonard  W.  H.  Gibbs Rep.  .Buffalo. 

51  J.  Samuel  Fowler Rep. .  Ashville. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Republicans 36 

Democrats : 15 

Total 51 


♦  Members   of    the  last 
expire  December  3,1,  1918. 


Senate.     Senators  are  elected  for  two  years. 
Salary,  SI, 500  and  mileage. 

ASSEMBLY— 1918. 


The  terms  of  the  above 


ALBANY. 

Dist.    Names  of  Members.    Politics.  P.O.  Address. 

1  Clarence  F.  Welsh* Rep .  .Albany. 

2  John  G.  Malone* Rep .  .Albany. 

3  J.  M.  Goffers Rep.. Water vliet. 

ALLEGANY. 

William  Duke,  Jr.* Rep.  .Wellsville. 

'  BRONX. 

1  Earl  H.  Miller Dem. New  York  City. 

2  Edward  J.  Flynn Dem. New  York  City. 

3  Benjamin  S.  Gitlow Soc .  .  New  York  City. 

4  Samuel  Orr Soc.  .New  York  City. 

5  Charles  B.  Garfinkel Soc.  .New  York  City. 

6  Thomas  J.  McDonald...  .Dem. New  York  City. 

7  Joseph  V.  McKee Dem. New  York  City. 

8  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin.). Dem. New  York  City. 


BROOME. 

1  Edmund  B.  Jenks Rep. 

2  P.  E.  Whitcomb Rep. 

CATTARAUGUS. 

I  '0  Hart  H.  Ames* Rep. 

CAYUGA. 

L.  Ford  Hager Rep . 

CHAUTAUQUA. 

1  H.  L.^'Ames Rep. 

2  Joseph  A.  McGinnies*  .  .  .  Rep. 

CHEMUNG. 

J.  J.  Rlchford Rep. 

CHENANGO. 

,  Bert  Lord* Rep . 

CLINTON. 

Wallace  E.  Pierce. Rep. 

COLUMBIA. 

'  W.  J.  Alvord Rep.. 

'''.-'  CORTLAND. 

'■  George  H,  Wiltsle* Rep. 

DELAWARE. 

J.  C.  Nesbitt Dem 

DUTCHESS. 

1  Jamea  C.  Allen* Rep . 

2  Frank  L.  Gardner* Rep. 

ERIE. 

1  Alexander  Taylor* Rep . 

2  J6hn  W.  Slacer. Rep . 

3  Nicholas  J.  Miller* ." Rep . 

4  James  M.  Mead* Dem 


.Whitney  Point. 
.Union. 

.FranklinvlIIe. 

,  .Red  Creek. 

.Jamestown. 
.Ripley. 

.Horseheads. 

.Afton. 

.Plattsburg. 

.Hudson, 

.Cortland. 

.East  Branch. 

.Clinton  Corners. 
.Poughkeepsie. 

.Buffalo. 
.Buftalo. 
.Buffalo.       ■     ■ 
.  Buft.alo. 


ERIE — Continued. 
Dist.    Names  of  Members.     Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 

5  A.  A.  Patrzykowskl Dem. Buffalo. 

6  G.  H.  Rowe Rep.. Buffalo. 

7  Herbert  A.  Zimmerman.  .Rep.. Buffalo. 

8  Nelson  W.  Cheney* Rep.. Eden. 

E.SSEX. 

Raymond  T.  Kenyon*.  .  .Rep.  .Ausable  Forks. 

FRANKLIN. 

Warren  T.  Thayer* Rep.  .Chateaug.ay. 

FULTON-HAMILTON. 

Burt  Z.  Kasson* Rep .  .Gloveraville. 

GENESEE. 

Louis  H.  Wells* Rep.  .Pavilion, 

GREENE. 

Harding  Showers Rep .  .Tannersville. 

HERKIMER. 

Edward  O.  Davles.. Rep..Ilion. 

JEFFERSON. 

H.  Edmund  Machold*  .  .  .Rep.  .Elllsburg. 

KINGS. 

1  Patrick  H.  Larney Dem .  Brooklyn. 

2  William  H.  Fitzgerald .  . .  Rep. .  Brooklyn. 

3  Frank  J.  Taylor Dem. Brooklyn. 

4  Peter  A.  McArdle Dem. Brooklyn. 

5  James  H.  Caulfield,  Jr. .  .Rep. .Brooklyn. 

6  William  M.  Feigenbaimi . Soc .  .Brooklyn^ 

7  Daniel  F.  Farrell Dem .  Brooklynv 

8  John  J.  McKeon Dem.Brooklynj 

9  Frederick  S.  Burr Dem. Brooklyn. 

10  Malcolm  R.  Matheson:.-. Rep.. Brooklyn. 

1 1  Thomas  E.  Brownlee .  >«, .  Rep. .  Brooklyn. 

12  Albert  Link ?* .  Dem .  Brooklyn. 

13  Morgan  T.  Donnelly.  .  .  .Dem. Brooklyn. 

14  Joseph  A.  Whitehorn. .  .  .Soc.  .Brooklyn. 

15  Jeremiah  F.  Twomey. . .  .Dem. Brooklyn. 

16  Kenneth  P.  Sutherland.  .Dem. Brooklyn. 

17  Frederick  A.  Wells Rep. .Brooklyn. 

18  Marshall  Snyder Rep.. Brooklyn. 

19  BenJ.  O.  Klingman Dem. Brooklyn. 

20  George  Day  Braun Dem. Brooklyn. 

21  Wilfred  E.  Youker Rep.. Brooklyn.  . 

22  James  J.  Morris Dem. Brooklyn. 

23  Abraham  I.  Shlplacoff . . .  Soc . .  Brooklyn. 
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ASSEMBLY— Continued. 


LEWIS. 

Dist.    Names  of  Members.     Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 
A.  A.  Copeley Rep.  .Lowville. 

LIVINGSTON. 

George  F.  'Wheelock*  ....  Rep.  .Leicester. 

MADISON. 

MoreU  E.  Tallett** Rep.  .De  Ruyter. 

MONROE. 

1  James  A.  H.arris* Rep. 

2  Simon  L.  Adier* Rep . 

3  Harry  B.  Crowley Rep . 

4  Frank  Dobson* Rep. 

5  Franldiu  W.  Judson* Rep. 

MONTGOMERY. 

Erastus  Coming  Davis- . .  Rep. 


.East  Rochester. 
.Roclicster. 
.Rocliestpr. 
.Rochester. 
.Liucolu  FarU. 


.Fonda. 


1  Thomas  A.  McWhlnney*.Rep. 

2  F.  A.  Coles Rep. 


.Lawrence. 
.Glen  Cove. 


NEW    YORK. 

1  Peter  J.  Hamill Dem.New  York  City. 

2  Caesar  B.  F.  Barra Dem.New  York  City. 

3  Peter  P.  McElUgott Dem.New  York  City. 

4  William  Karlin Soc.  .New  York  City. 

5  Charles  G.  Donohue Dem.New  York  City. 

'6  Elmer  Rosenberg Soc.  .New  York  City. 

7  Abraham  Ellenbogen Rep.. New  York  City. 

8  Louis  Waldman Soc. .  New  York  City. 

9  Martin  Boiirke Rep.  .New  York  City. 

10  Elliott  Tuckerman Rep. .New  York  City. 

11  William  C.  Amos Rep.. New  York  City. 

12  Martin  G.  MoCue..  .-;'.  .  .Dem.New  York  City. 
J3  Charles  M.  Havican.  .  .  .Dem.New  York  City 
U  Mark  Goldberg Dem.New  York  City. 

15  Schuyler  M.  Meyer Rep. .New  York  City. 

16  Maurice  Bloch Dem.New  York  City. 

17  August  Claessens..- Soc.  .New  York  City. 

18  Owen  M.  Kiernan Dem.New  York  City. 

19  E.  A.  Johnston Rep. .  New  York  City. 

20  Charles  A.  Winter Dem.New  York  City. 

21  Harold  C.  Mitchell Rep.. New  York  City. 

22  Earl  A.  Smith Dem .  New  York  City. 

23  Ellis  A.  Bates Rep. .  New  York  City. 

NIAGARA. 

1  V/illlam  Bewley* Reo .  .Lorkport. 

2  N.  V.  Freuchot Rep.. Niagara  Falls. 

ONEIDA. 

1  H.  D.  Williams Rep..Utlca. 

2  Louis  M.  Martin* Rep.  .Clinton. 

3  George  T.  Davis* Rep .  .Rome. 

ONONDAaA. 

1  Manuel  J.  Soule Rep .  .Euclid. 

2  Harley  J.  Crane Rep.  .Syracuse. 

3  George  R.  Fearon* Rep .  .Syracuse. 

ONTARIO. 

G.  M.  Tyler Rep. .  Holcomb. 

ORANGE. 

1  William  F.  Brush Rep .  .Newburgh. 

2  Charles  L.  Mead* Rep.  .Middletown. 

ORLEANS. 

Frank  H.  Lattin Rep .  .Albion. 

OS,WEG0. 

Thaddeus  C.  Sweet*  .  ^. .  Rep .  .Phoenix. 

OTSEGO.   / 

Allen  J.  Bloomfleld* Rep.  .Richfield  Springs. 


PUTNAM. 

Dist.    Names  of  Members.     Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 
John  P.  Donohoe .Rep.  .Garrison. 

'JUEEN.S. 

1  Peter  A.  Leininger Dem . 

2  Peter  J.  McGarry* Dem. 

3  John  Kennedy Dem. 

1  L.  E.  Decker Dem. 

5  Albert  J.  Brakley Dem, 

6  William  H.  O'Hare; Dem. 

RENSSELAER. 

1  John  F.  Shannon* Dem . 

2  Arthur  Cowee* Kep . . 

RICH.MOND. 

1  Thomas  F.  Curley Dem. 

2  Harry  A.  Seese^berg Dem 

ROCKLAND. 

G.  H.  Peck Rep. 

ST.    LAWRENCE. 

1  Frank  L.  Seaker* Rep . 

2  Edward  A.  Everett* Rep . 

SARATOGA. 

Gilbert  T.  Seelye* Rep . 

SCHENECTADY. 

1  Walter  S.  McNab* Rep. . 

2  A.  E.  Davies Rep.. 

SCHOHARIE. 

George  A.  Parsons Dem. 

SCHUYLER. 

H.  H.  Graham Rep., 

SENECA. 

Lewis  W.  Johnson Rep . 

STEUBEN. 

1  Samuel  E.  Qnackenbush.  .Reo. 

2  Richard  M.  Prangen* .  .  .  .Rep. 

SUFFOLK. 

1  De  Witt  C.  Talmage* Rep. 

2  Henry  A.  Murphy* Rep. 

sul\,ivan. 
W.  B.  Voorhees. : Rep. 

TIOGA. 

Daniel  P.  Witter* Rep . 

TOMPKINS. 

Casper  Fcnner* Rep . 

ULSTER. 

Joel  Brink Rep . 

WARREN. 

F.  Hooper Rep. 

WASHINGTON. 

Charles  O.  Pratt* Rep . 

WAYNE. 

Frank  D.  Gaylord  . Rep. 

WESTCHESTER. 

1  B.  G.  Burnett Rep. 

2  W.  J.  Fallon Rep. 

3  W.  Belknap Dem 

4  M.  A.  Trahan.  Jr Rep 

5  G.  Blakely Rep. 

WYOMING. 

Bert  P.  Gage* Rep . 


Long  Island  City. 

Long  Island  City. 

Gleudale.  L.  I. 

.Jamaica. 

Far  R'kaway.L.I. 

Glendale,  L,  I. 

Troy. 
Berlin. 

Castleton.  S.  I. 
Tompk'ville.   S.I. 

Pearl  River. 

Gouverneur. 
Poisdam. 

Burnt  Hills. 

Schenectady. 
Schenectady. 

Sharon  Spriiiss. 

.Odessa. 

.Seneca  Falls. 

.Corning. 
.Hornell. 

.East  Hampton. 
.Huntington. 

.  Liberty. 

.Berkshire. 

.Heddens. 

.Lake  Katrine. 

,  Lake  George. 

.Cambridge. 

.Sodus. 

.  Yonkers. 
.Mount  Vernon. 
.Eriarcliff 'Manor. 
.White  Plains. 
.Yonkers. 


.Warsaw. 
J.  M.  Lown,  Jr Rep..Penn  Yan. 


YATES. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Republicans »9 

Democrats ^U 

Socialists •  '" 

Total 149 


>  Membei-sot  the  last  A.ssembly.  Assemblymen  are  elected  for  one  year.  Salary,  Sl,500aud  mileage. 


SENATE. 

Republicans 36 

Democrats 15 

Total 51 


ASSEMBLY. 

Republicans 97 

Demon-.its 42 

Socialists 10 

Total M9 


JOINT    SESSION    OF    LEGISLATURE. 

Republicans 1|3 

Democrats 57 

Socialists. . .' 10 

Total 200 
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NEW    YORK    CITY    DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH. 

Headquarters — S.  W.  Corner  Centre  and  Walker  Streets,  Manhattan.  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  3731 
Third  Avenue.  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  Flatbush  Avenue  and  WlUoughby  Street.  Borough  of  Queens, 
372-374  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Borough  of  Richmond,  514:-516  Bay  Street,  Stapleton,  S.  I.  Office 
Hours — 9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.;  Saturdays,  9  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

HOSPITALS  FOR  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

Manhattan — Willard  Parker  Hospital,  foot  of  East  16th  Street. 

The  Bronx — Riverside  Hospital,   North  Brother  Island. 

Brooklyn — Kingston  Avenue  Hospital,   Kingston  Avenue  and  Fenimore  Street. 

Queens — Queensboro  Hospital,  Flusliing  Avenue  and  Lott's  Lane. 

LABORATORIES. 

Diagnosis  Laboratory,  Serological  Laboratory,  Centre  and  Walker  Streets.  Research  Laboratory, 
Cbemlcal  Laboratory,  Vaccine  Laboratory,  foot  of  East  16th  Street. 

BABY  HEALTH  STATIONS. 

Manhattan — 1.  172  East  3d  Street.  2.  513  East  11th  Street.  3.  306  Avenue  A.  4.  443  First  Avenue. 
5.  225  East  107th  Street.  6.  241  East  40th  Street.  7.  174  Eldridge  Street.  8.  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  9. 
326  East  11th  Street.  10.  114  Thompson  Street.  11.  315  East  112th  Street.  12.  244  Mulberry  Street. 
13  508  West  47th  Street.  14.  78  Ninth  Avenue.  15.  343  East  74th  Street.  16.  205  East  96th  Street. 
17.  209  Stanton  Street.  18.  420  East  116th  Street.  19.  108  Cherry  Street.  20.  122  Mulberry  Street. 
21.  27  Suffolk  Street.  22.  73  Camion  Street.  23.  95  Suffolk  Street.  24.  206  Madison  Street.  25.  251 
Monroe  Street.     26.  289  Tenth  Avenue.     27.  95  Forsyth  Street.     28.  2155  Fifth  Avenue. 

Brooklyn — 1.  268  South  2nd  Street.  2.  621  Fourth  Avenue.  3.  208  Hoyt  Street.  4.  144  Navy 
Street.  5.  2346  Pacific  Street.  6.  184  Fourth  Avenue.  7.  359  Manhattan  Avenue.  8.  49  Carroll  Street. 
9.  76  Johnson  Avenue.  10.  233  Suydam  Street.  11.  323  Osborn  Street.  12.  126  Dupont  Street.  13. 
651  Manhattan  Avenue.  14.  179  Bedford  Avenue.  15.  296  Bushwick  Avenue.  16.  994  Flushing  Avenue. 
17.  176  Nassau  Street.  18.  129  Osborn  Street.  19.  698  Henry  Street.  20.  594  Sutter  Avenue.  21. 
167  Hopkins  Street.     22.  592  Park  Avenue.     23.  239  Graham  Avenue.     24.  49  Amboy  Street. 

The   Bronx — 1.  511   East    149th   Street.     2.  1354   Webster   Avenue.     3.  2380   Hughes  Avenue. 

Queens — 1.  114  Fulton  Avenue,  Astoria.  2.  22  Maspeth  Avenue,  Maspeth.  3.  753  Ouderdonk 
Avenue,     Ridgewood. 

Richmond — 1.  689  Bay  Street,  Stapleton,  S.  I.- 

DIAGNOSTIC  CLINICS  FOR  BLOOD  DISEASES. 
Manhattan — Centre  and  Walker  Streets;  week  days,  9  to  12  A.  M.    307  West  33d  Street;  Wednesdays, 

Brooklyn — 29  Third  Avenue;  week  days,  9  to  12  A.  M.;  Mondays  and  Fridays.  8  to  9  P.  M. 

Queens— 138  Hunter  Avenue,  Long  Island  City;  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  10  A.  M.  to  noon.  753 
Onderdonk  Avenue,  Ridgewood;  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  2  to  4  P.  M.  112  Broadway,  Flushing;  Wednes- 
flays  and  Fridays,  10  A.  M.  to  noon.    372  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica;  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  2  to  4  P.  M. 

ANTI-RABIC  CLINICS. 

Manhattan — Centre  and  WaUcer  Streets;  week  days,   1  to  4  P.  M. 

Brooklyn — 29  Third  Avenue;  week  days,  10  A.  M.  to  1PM;  Sundays  and  Holidays.  10  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

The  Bronx — Third  Avenue  and  St.  Paul's  Place;  week  days,  11  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 

Queens — Patients  attend  Brooklyn  or  Manhattan  Clinic. 

Richmond — Patients  attend   Manhattan   Clinic. 

On  Sundays  and  Holidays  patients  of  all  Boroughs  attend  the  Brooklyn  Clinic.  Hours  on  these  days, 
10  A.   M.   to   12   noon. 

Immunization  against  typhoid  fever  will  be  given  on  request  at  these  clmics. 

OCCUPATIONAL  CLINIC. 
Manhattan — 49  Lafayette  Street;  week  days,  9  A.  M.  to  noon. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  TUBERCULOSIS  CLINICS. 
Manhattan — Corlears,  331  Broome  Street;  Stuyvesant,  111  East  10th  Street;  Yorkville,  439  Eant  '"-,'i\ 
Street;  Jefferson,  341  Pleasant  Avenue;  Riverside.  481  West  145th  Street;  Chelsea,  307  West  33d  Street; 
Washington,  130  Prince  Street;  Day  Camp,  Ferryboat  "Middletown,"  foot  East  91st  Street. 

The  Bronx — Tremont,  St.  Paul's  Place  and  Third  Avenue;  Mott  Haven,  493  East  139th  Strf^°t. 
Brooklyn — Prospect.  Fleet  and  Willoughby  Streets;  Eastern  District,  306  South  5th  Street,  \\  i.iiaias- 
burg;  Germantown,  420  Herkimer  Street;Brownsville,  64  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  Parkville,  974  West  btreot; 
Bay  Ridge,  215  60th  Street;  Day  Camp,  Ferryboat  "Rutherford,"  loot  of  North  2d  Street. 

Queens — Jamaica,  372-374  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica;  Flushing,   112-114  Broadway,  Flushing;  Ridge- 
wood, 753  Onderdonk  Avenue,  Ridgewood,  Queens  Plaza,  138  Hunter  Avenue. 
Richmond — Richmond,  Bay  and  Elizabeth  Streets,  Stapleton,  S.  I. 
SANATORIUM    FOR   TUBERCULOSIS. 
OtisvUle,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  (via  Erie  Railroad  from  Jersey  City). 

TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL  ADMISSION  BUREAU. 
426  First  Avenue.     Hours  9  A.  M,  to  5  P.  M. 


AMERICAN    LARYNGOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

President — Dr.  Thomas  II.  Ilalsted,  Syracuse.  Vice-President — Dr.  John  Edwin  Rhodes,  Chicago. 
Secretaru — Dr  Harmon  Smith,  Ne>.'  Vork.  Treasiirer — Dr.  J.  Payson  Clark,  Boston.  lAbrarian — Dr. 
Joseph  H   Bryan,  Washington,  D.  C.     Seinetary's  office,  44  West  I'orty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN    MC£DiCO-?l-!.ARMACEUTICAL    LEAGUE. 

Organized  1897  OWei'ts — Up^u'l..  iraturnal  co-oreration,  etc.  Injoiporat"'!  July  7,  1902.  New 
members  elected  In  191  r>,  407.  President — Proi.  R.imon  Guiteras,  M.  D.  Vice-President — Dayvo  B. 
DeWaltoff  M  D.  Recording  Secretary — Agnes  Sparkn,  M.  D.  Treasurer — EuRonie  R.  Eliscu,  M.  I>. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Di:  3.  Brothers,  96  Now  Jersey  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

AMERICAN    ROENTGEN    RAY   COCJKTV. 

Prcsidera — I^wis  Gregory  Cole.  M.  D.,  i03  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Vice-President — E.lw.ard 
S  Blaine  M  D.,  Cook  County  Ilojnital,  C)iicago,  111.  Secretary— WlWo.m  H.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  222  .Vest 
Seventy-ninth  Street,  New  York  C;ty.  Trcauurer — WiUiani  A.  Evans,  M.  V:.  32  Adams  Avenue  W.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 
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American  School  Peace  League. 


LIBRARIES     IN     MANHATTAN,     BRONX     AND     RICHMOND. 


Aeronautic,  280  Madison  Avenue. 

Agullar. — See  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 

American  Geographical  Society,  Broadway  and 
W.  156tli  St. — Open  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

American  Institute,  322  VV.  23d  St. — Open  9  a.  m. 
to  4  P-  M. 

American  Law,  27  Cedar  St. — Open  9  a  m.  to  10 

V.    M. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central 
Park  W.,  cor.  W.  77th  St. 

■    American    Numismatic    Society,    W.    156th    St. 
and    Broadway. 

A.  R.  F.  Peoples',  124  E.  27th  St. 

Ball  Library  Service,  Inc.,  347  6th  Ave. 

Benjamin    and    Townseud,    Bellevue    Hospital. 

Bethany,  400  E.  67th  St. 

Blind. — See   N.    Y.   Public  Library. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  50  Madison  Ave. 

Bronx  County  Law  Library,  Arthur  Ave.,  near  E. 
Tremont. 

Bryson,  (Teachers)  W.  120th  St.,  near  Broadway. 

Catherine  Mission  Free  Reading  Room,  200  South 
Bt. 

Cathedral  Library  Ass'n,  24  E.  21st  St. 

Chemists'  Club,  52  E.  41st  St. 

Christian  Science  Reading  Rooms,  33  W.  42d  St., 
Broadway  near  86th  St.,  1  Wall  St.,  35  E.  125th 
St.,  60a'W.  181st  St.,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  505  Tremont 
Ave. 

City,,  Municipal  Building  (see  New  York  Public 
Library.) 

Citv  Court,  32   Chambers  St. 

Citv  Lsland,  528  City  Island  Ave. 

Clinton  Hall  Ass'n,  13  Astor  PI. 

Colonial    Dames,    105    W.    40th    St. 

Columbia  Univ.,  W.  116th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Av. 

Cooper  Union,  Fourth  Ave.  and  7th  St. — Open  8 
A.  M.  to  10  p.  M. 

Corporation  Counsel,  Municipal  Bldg. 

County   Lawyers',    165   Broadway. 

De  Witt,  286  nivington'St. — Open  daily,  except 
Sunday,  from  3  to  7  p.  m. 

Directory,  91  Third  Ave. 

Dobbs  House.  512  E.  87th  St. 

Dyckman  Library,  17  Bolton  Rd. 

Equal  Franchise  Society,  8  E.  37th  St. 

Equitable  Law  Library,  120  Broadway. 

Fifth  Avenue  Library  Society,  3  W.  29th  St. 

Five   Points'    Mission,    129    Worth    St. 

Foreign  Missions,   156   Fifth  Ave. 

Free  Reading  Room,  131  Bowery. 

Friends  (Qvialterania) ,  221  E.  15th  St. — Open 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  morning,  and  Fridays, 
afternoon. 

Genealogical  and  Biographical,  226  W.  58th  St. 
— Open  10  A.  M.  to  6  p.  m.;  Mondays,  8  to  10  p.  M. 

George  Henry  Library  Bureau,  30  Church  St. 

Hispanic  Soci°.ty,  W.   156th  St.,  near  Broadway. 

Historical  Society,  170  Central  Park  W. — Open 
9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  except  during  August  and  on 
holidays. 

Hudson   GuUd,   436  W.   27th   St. 

Huntington  Free,  Westchester  Sq. 

Italian,  395  Broome  St. 

La  Libieria  Mercantile,  116  Nassau  St. 

Law  Library,  42  W.  44th  St. 

Lawyers',  2  Rector  St. — Open  9  A.  M.  to  5.30  P.  M. 

Lenox  Hill  Settlement,   446  E.   72d  St. 

Loan  Libraries  for  Ships,  76  Wall  St. 

Masonic,  50  W.  24th  St.— Open  7  to  10.30  p.  m. 

Mechanics  and  Tradesmen's  Soc.,  20  W.  44th  St. 

Mercantile,  13  Astor  Place — Open  8.30  A.  m  to  6 
P.  M.     Rates:  Clerks.  S4  per  annum;  others,  S5. 

Methodist,  150  Fifth  Ave. — Open  9  a.  m.  to  5  P.  M. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth  Ave.  and 
82d  St. — Open  daily,  10  A.  M.  to  5  p.  m. 

Missionary  Research,  25  Madison  Ave. 

Morehouse,  104  E.  20th  St. 

Morgan,  J.  Plerpont,  Library,  33  E.  36th  St. 

Municipal  Reference — See  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 

Naval  History  Society,  33  W.  42d  St. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  17  W.  43d  St. 

New  York  Bar  Association  (-members  only). 

N.  y.  County  Lawyers'  Ass'n,  165  Broadway. 


-Open 


N.  Y.  Law  Institute,  120  Broadway. 
N.   Y.    Port   Society,    166   Eleventh   Ave.- 
10  a.  m.  to  9.30  P.  M. 

New  York  Public  Library.  Central  Building.  5th 
Ave.  and  42d  St.,  contains  1,360,000  volumes  and 
pamphlets.  Branches:  Manhattan — Chatham  Sq., 
33  E.  Broadway:  Seward  Park,  192  E.  Broadway: 
Rivington  St..  61:  Hamilton  Fish  Park,  388  E,  Hous- 
ton St.;  Hud.son  Park,  66  Leroy  St.:  Bond  St.,  49, 
near  the  Bowery;  Ottendorfer,  135  2nd  Ave.,  near 
8th  St.;  Tompkins  Sq.,  331  E.  10th  St.;  Jackson  Sq., 
251  W.  13th  St.;  Epiphany,  228  E.  23d  St.-  Muhlen- 
berg, 209  W.  23d  St.:  St.  Gabriel's  Park,  3(73  E.  36th' 
St.;  40th  St.,  457  W.;  Central  Circulation,  42d  St. 
and  5th  Ave.;  Cathedral,  123  E.  50th  St.:  Columl)us, 
742  10th  Ave.,  near  51st  St.;  58th  St.,  121  E.;  67th 
St.,  328  E.;  Riverside,  190  Amsterdam  Ave.,  near 
69th  St.;  Webster,  1465  Ave.  A,  near  78th  St.;  York- 
ville,  222  E.  79th  St.;  St.  Agnes,  444  Amsterdam  Ave., 
near  81st  St.;  96th  St.,  112  E.;  Bloomingdale,  206  W. 
100th  St.;  Aguilar,  174  E.  110th  St.;  115th  St.,  203 
W.;  Harlem  Library,  9  W.  124th  St.;  125th  St.,  224 
E.;  George  Bruce,  78  Manhatan  St.;  I35th  St.,  103 
W.;  Hamilton  Grange,  503  W.  145th  St.;  W.isiiington 
Heights,  1000  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  corner  of  160th  St.; 
Fort  Washington,  535  W.  179th  St.  The  Bronx — 
Mott  Haven,  321  E.  140th  St.;  Woodstock,  759  E. 
160th  St.;  Melrose,  910  Morris  Ave.,  corner  of  102d 
St.;  High  Bridge,  78  W.  168th  St.;  Morrisania,  610 
E.  169th  St.;  Tremont,  1866  Washington  Ave.,  corner 
of  176th  St.;  Kingsbridge,  3041  Kingsbridge  Ave., 
near  230th  St.  Richmond — St.  George,  5  Central 
Ave.,  Tompkinsville  P.-O.;  Port  Richmond,  75  Ben- 
nett St.;  Stapleton,  132  Canal  St.;  Tottenviile.  7430 
Amboy  Rd.  Municipal  Reference  Library,  room 
512,  Municipal  Building.  Hours  Central  Building, 
9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.;  1  to  10  p.  M.  Sundays.  Branches, 
9  A.  M.  to  9  p.  M. 

N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy.  105  E.  22d  St. 

New  York  Society,  109  University  Place. — Open 
9  A.  M.  to  6  p.  M. 

N.  Y.  Supreme  Court  Library,  51  Cliambers  St. 

New  York  University,  University  Heights;  Law, 
32  Waverley  Place. 

Olivet  Memorial,  63  Second  St. 

Peruvian  Library,  25  Broad  St. 

Polly  Piatt  Library,  512  E.  87th  St. 

Railroad  Men's,   309  Park  Ave. 

Richmond  Hill  House,  28  Macdougal  St. 

Riverdale,  253d  St.  near  Riverdale  Ave. — Open 
Monday,  Wednesda'-,  Thursday,  Friday,  8  to  10  p.  m. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  130  E.  22d  St. 

St.  Aloysius's,  224  E.  4th  St. 

St.  Alphonsus's,  4  Thompson  St. 

St.  Paul  Building  La^\  Library,  220  Broadway. 

St.  Rose's,  257  E.  71st  St. 

Seamen's,  25  South  St. — Open  10  A.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Search-Light  Information  Library  Co.,  450  4th  Ave. 

Sixty  Wail  St.  (Law),  60  Wall  St. 

Special  Library,  153  Ave.  B. 

Travelling  Libraries,  476  5th  Ave. 

Typothetie,   147  Fourth  Ave. 

Union  Settlement,  241  E.  104th  St. 

Union  Settlement  Ass'n,  Inc.,  237  E.  104th  St. 

Union  Th.  Sem.,  Broadway,  cor.  120th  St. — Open 
8.45  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.     Closed  Aug.  15  to  Sept.  15. 

Unitarian  Book  Room,  104  E.  20th  St. 

United  Libraries  Ass'n,  2  Rector  St. 

United  Engineering;  Society,  29  W.  39th  St.  -Open 
daily.  e;:cept  Sunday,  9  a.  m.  to  9  P.  M. 

U.  S.  Express  Realty  Co.  Lawyers'  Library,  2 
Rector  St. 

Vincent  Building,  Law,  302  Broadway. 

Washington  Heights — See  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 

Woman's,  9  E.  8th  St. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Ass'n. — At  the  several 
branches.  See  'Index.] — jOpenj  9  A.  M,  to  10  P.  M. 
Sundays  2  to  10  p.  M. 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Ass'n.,  Lexington  Ave.  and 
92d  St. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Ass'n. — At  the  several 
branches.  See-  Index.i — Open  9  A.  M.  to  9.15  P.  M, 
Sundays  excepted. 

Working  Women's,  9  E.  8th  St. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  PEACE  LEAGUE. 

Honorary  President — William  Howard  Taft.  President — Randall  J.  Condon,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Clncinn.ati,  Ohio.  Treasurer — William  W.  Andrew,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Salem,  Mass.  Secretary-^ 
Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  406  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  The  league  Issued  two  pampbletSi 
"A  Call  to  Patriotic  Service"  and  "A  Program  During  the  War." 
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GOVERNORS    OF    NEW    YORK. 

COLONIAL. 


GOVEBNORS. 


Adrian  Jorls 

Cornelius  Jacobzen  Mey . . 

William  Verhulst 

Peter  Minult 

Wout«r  Van  Twiller 

William  Kief t 

Petrus  Stuy vcsant 

Richard  Nicolls 

Francis  Lovelace 

Anthony  Colve 

Edmond  Andres 

Anthony  BrockhoUes, 

_,Com.-in-Chief 

Sir  Kdmond  Andros 

Anthony  BrockhoUes 

Com.-in-Chier 

Thomas  Dongan 

Sh-  Edmond  Andros 

Francis  Nicholson 

Jacob  Leisler 

Henry  Sloughter 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Com.- 

in-Chicf 

Benjamin  Fletcher 

Earl  of  Bellomont 


Terms 


1623-1624 
162.1-1625 
1625-1626 
1626-1633 
1633-1G38 
1638-1647 
1647-1664 
1664-166S 
1668-1673 
1673-1674 
1674-1677 

1677-1678 
1678-1681 

1681-1683 
1683-1688 

1688 
1688-1689 
1689-1691 

1691 

1691-1692 
1692-1698 
1098-1G99 


Governors. 


Terras . 


John  Nanfau,  Lt.-Gov .  .  . 

Earl  of  Bellomont 

Col.  William  Smith 

Col.  Abraham  De  Peyster 

Col.  Peter  Schuyler 

John  Nanfan,  Lt.-Gov .  .  . 

Lord  Cornbury 

Lord  Lovelace 

Peter  Schuyler,  Prea 

Richard    Ingoldsby,    Lt. 

Gov 

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres 

Richard    Ingoldsby,    Lt. 

Gov 

Gorardus  Beekman,  Presi 

dent 

Robert  Hunter 

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres.  . .  . 

William  Burnet 

John  Montgomerie 

Rip  Van  Dam,  President . . 

William  Cosby 

George  Clark,  Lt.-Gov. 

George  Clinton 

Lsir  Danvers  Osborne... 


1699-1700 
1700-1701 

1701 

1701-1702 

1702-1708 

1708-1709 

1709 

1709 
1709 

1709 

1710 
1710-1719 
1719-1720 
1720-1728 
1728-1731 
1731-1732 
1732-1736 
1736-1743 
1743-1753 
1753-1755 


GOVERNORS. 


Lt.- 


Jaraes    De    Lancey,    Lt. 
Gov 

Sir  Charles  Hardy 

James    De    Lancey, 
Gov 

Cadwallader  Golden,  Pres- 
ident  

Cadwallader  Golden,  Lt.- 
Gov  

Robert  Monckton 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lt.- 
Gov  

Robert  Monckton 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lt. 
Gov 

Sir  Henry  Moore 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lt. 
Gov. . . .: 

Earl  of  Dunmore 

William  Tryon.' 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lt 
Gov 

William  Tryou 

James  Robertson 

Andrew  Elliott,  Lt.-Gov. 


Termfl. 


1755 
1755-1757 

1757-1760 

1760-1761 

1761 
1761 

1761-1762 
1762-1763 

1763-1765 
1765-1769 

1769-1770 
1770-1771 
1771-1774 

1774-1775 

1775-1780 

1780-1783 

1783 


STATE. 


George  Clinton ..... 

John  Jay 

George  Clinton 

Morgan  Lewis 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins. 

John  Taylor 

De  Witt  Clinton.  .  . . 

Joseph  C.  Yates 

De  Witt  Clinton .... 
Nathaniel  Pitcher .  .  . 
Martin  Van:Buren.  . 

Enos  T.  Throop 

William  L.  Marcy..  . 
William  H.  Seward .  . 
William  C.  Bouck.  .  . 


1777-1795 
1795-1801 
1801-1804 
1804-1807 
1807-1817 

1817 
1817-1822 
1822-1824 
1824-1826 

1828 
1828-1829 
1829-1832 
1833-1839 
1839-1842 
1843-1844 


Silas  Wright , 

John  Young 

Hamilton  Fish.  .  . . , 
Washington  Hunt. 
Horatio  Seymour . . 
Myron  H.  Clark.  . 

John  A.  King 

Edwin  D.  Morgan . 
Horatio  Seymour . . 
Reuben  E.  Fenton . 
John  T.  Hoffman  . . 
John  Adams  Dix.  . 
Samuel  J.  Tilden.. 
Lucius  Robinson .  . 
Alonzo  B.  Cornell . 


1845-1846 

1847-1848 

1849-1851 

1851-1852 

1853-1854 

1855-1856 

1857-1858 

1859-1862 

1863-1864 

1865-1868 

1869-187: 

1873-1874 

1875-187G 

1877-1! 

1880-1882 


Grovor  Cleveland .  .  .  . 

David  B.  Hill 

Roswell  P.  Flower . . . . 

Levi  P.  Morton 

Frank  S.  Black 

Theodore  Roosevelt .  . 
Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr . 
Francis  W.  Hlggius . . . 
Charles  E.  Hughss.  .  . 

Horace  Wliite 

John  Alden  Dix 

William  Sulzor* 

Martin  H.  Glynnf 

Charles  S.  Whitman .  . 


1883-1884 
1885-1891 
1892-1894 
1895-1896 
1897-1898 
1899-1900 
1901-1904 
1905-1906 
1907-1910 
1910-1910 
1911-1912 

1913 
1913-1914 
1915  1918 


*  Impeached  and  removed   from  office. 
Governor,  on  removal  of  Governor  Sulzer. 


t  Became  Governor  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Lieutenant' 


MAYORS    OF    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  Mayor  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province;  and  from  1784 
to  1820  by  the  Appointing  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  which  the  Governor  wag  the  chief  member. 
From  1820  to  the  amendment  of  the  Charter,  in  1830,  the  Mayor  was  appointed  by  the  Common  Council. 

In  1898  the  term  of  the  first  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York  (Van  Wyck)  began. 

Terms. 


Mayors. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

32 

33 


Thomas  Willett 

Thomas  Delavall 

Thomas  Willett 

Cornelius  Steenwyck.. . 

Thomas  Delavall 

Matthias  Nicolls 

John  Lawrence 

William  Dervall 

Nicholas  de  Meyer.  .  . . 

S.  van  Cortlandt 

Thomas  Delavall 

Francis  Rombouts 

William  Dyre 

Cornelius  Steenwyck . . . 

Gabriel  MinvUle 

Nicholas  Bayard ...... 

S.  van  Cortlandt 

Peter  Delanoy 

John  Lawrence 

Abraham  De  Peyster .  . 

William  Merritt 

Johannes  De  Peyster .  . 

David  Provost 

Isaac  de  Reimer 

Thomas  Noell 

Philip  French. 

WUllara  Peartree 

Ebenezer  Wilson 

Jacobus  van  Cortlandt 

Caleb  Heathcote 

John  Johnson 

Jacobus  van  Cortlandt 
Robert  Walters 


Terms 


1665 

1666 

1667 
1668-1670 

1671 

1672 

1673 

1675 

1676 

1677 

1678 

1679 
1680-1681 
1682-1683 

1684 

1685 
1686-1687 
1689-1690 

1691 
1692-1695 
1695-1698 
1698-1699 
1699-1700 
1700-1701 
1701-1702 
1702-1703 
1703-1707 
1707-1711) 
1710-1711 
1711-1714 
1714-1719 
1719-1720 
1720-1725 


Mayors. 


Terms . 


Johannes  Jansen 

Robert  Lurtlng 

Paul  Richard 

John  Cruger,  Sr 

Stephen  Bayard 

Edward  Holland 

John  Cimger,  Jr 

Whitehead  Hicks 

David  Matthews,  Tory. 

James  Duane 

Richard  Varick 

Edward  Livingston .... 

De  Witt  Clinton 

Marinus  Willett 

De  Witt  CUnton 

Jacob  Radclifl 

De  Witt  Clinton 

John  Ferguson 

Jacob  Radcllff 

Cadwallader  D.  Colden 

Stephen  Allen 

William  Paulding 

Philip  Hone 

William  Paulding 

Walter  Bowne 

Gideon  Lee 

Cornelius  W.  Lawrence. 

Aaron  Clark 

Isaac  L.  Varian 

Robert  H.  Morris.  . . 

James  Harper 

Wm.  F.  Havemeyer . . 
Andrew  H.  Mlckle  . . . 


1725-1726 
1726-1735 
1735-1739 
1739-1744 
1744-1747 
1747-17.57 
1757-1766 
1766-1776 
1776-1784 
1784-1789 
1789-1801 
1801-1803 
1803-1807 
1807-1808 
1808-1810 
1810-1811 
1811-1815 

1815 
1815-1818 
1818-1821 
1821-1824 
1825-1826 
1826-1827 
1827-1829 
1829-1833 
1833-1834 
1834-1837 
1837-1839 
1839-1841 
1841-1844 
1844-1845 
1845-1846 
1846-1847 


Mayors. 


67  William  V.  Brady 

68  Wm.  F.  Havemeyer.  .  . 

69  Caleb  S.  WoodhuU .... 

70  Ambrose  C.  Klngsland . 

71  Jacob  A.  Westervelf. . . 

72  Fernando  Wood 

73  Daniel  F.  Tiemann. .  .  . 

74  Fernando  Wood 

75  George  Opdyke 

76  C.  Godfrey  Gunther. .  . 

77  John  T.  Hoffman 

78  T  Coman(act'g Mayor) 

79  A.  Oakey  Hall 

80  Wm.  F.  Havemeyer .  .  . 

81  3.  B.  H.  Vance  (Acting) 

82  William  H.  Wlckham.  . 

83  Smith  Ely 

84  Edward  Cooper 

85  William  R.  Grace 

86  Franklin  Edson 

87  Willie  m  R.  Grace .  .  ; .  . 

88  Abram  S.  Hewitt 

89  Hugh  J.  Grant . 

90  Thomas  F.  Gilroy 

91  WiUiam  L.  Strong 

92  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck.  . 

93  Seth  Low 

94  George  B.  McClellan .  . 

95  William  J.  Gaynort...  . 

96  Ardolph  L.  Kline§ 

97  John  Purroy  Mitchel. . , 

98  John  F.  Hylan ,_. 


1847-1848 
1848-1249 
1849-1S51 
1851-1853 
1853-1855 
1855-1858 
1858-1860 
1860-1862 
1862-1864 
1864-1866 
1866-1868 

1868 
1869-1872 
1873-1874 

1874 
1875-1876 
1877-1878 
1879-1880 
1881-1882 
1883-1884 
1885-1886 
1887-1888 
1889-1892 
1893-1894 
1895-1897 
1898-1901 
1902-1903 
1904-1909 
1910-1913 

1913 
1914-1917 
1918- 


1  Joim  Purroy  Mitchel,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  had  full  power  as  Mayor  during 
September  and  October,  1910,  while  Mayor  Gaynor  was  disabled  by  an  attempted  assassination, 
unexpired  term  of  Mayor  Gaynor,  deceased. 


part  ot 
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Election  Returns  and  State  Governments. 


ELECTION  RETURNS  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENTS. 


ALABAMA. 


President, 

U.  S. 

Sen- 

1916. 

ATOP. 

.  1914. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Under 

(67.) 

son, 

ghes. 

son, 

ly, 

wood. 

Birch. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Autauga.  .  . . 

773 

99 

11 

5 

525 

15 

Baldwin 

767 

216 

148 

10 

5?9 

27 

Barbour .... 

1,235 

45 

13 

12 

707 

10 

Bibb 

1,247 

217 

106 

17 

712 

18 

Blount 

1,488 

1.229 

26 

6 

1,159 

1.062 

Bullock . 

7i3 

4 

2 

472 

. 

Butler 

1,162 

78 

6 

3 

694 

9" 

Calhoun .... 

2,232 

442 

29 

25 

1,000 

35 

Chambers. . . 

1,683 

168 

7 

14 

1,679 

10 

CherolsCe .  .  . 

1,136 

508 

27 

5 

803 

361 

Chilton 

884 

1,363 

40 

14 

823 

108 

Choctaw. .  .  . 

m 

21 

12 

2 

473 



Clarke 

1,397 

25 

12 

763 

a 

Clay ... 

1,198 

677 

1 

3 

1,100 

135 

Cleburne 

762 

576 

5 

9 

626 

341 

Coffee 

2,029 

426 

17 

4 

821 

56 

Coll)ert 

1,132 

352 

44 

1 

687 

87 

Conecuh.  .  .  . 

1,032 

42 

17 

2 

503 

8 

Coosa 

872 

485 

34 

3 

800 

139 

CoviugtOH., . 

1,747 

305 

107 

24 

1,041 

40 

Crenshaw.  .  . 

1,429 

139 

5 

7 

797 

9 

CuUmau 

1,396 

1,351 

9 

7 

1,373 

961 

Dale 

1,260 

597 

4 

9 

1,535 

283 

Dallas 

1,575 

23 

7 

4 

860 

,2 

De  ICalb 

1.787 

1,190 

33 

14 

1,352 

966 

Klmore 

1,631 

1,053 

26 

Escambia .  . . 

98.T 

108 

3 

581 

14 

Etowah 

1,887 

862 

73 

7 

1,755 

655 

Fayette 

1,031 

697 

18 

15 

852 

497 

Franklin 

1.044 

981 

39 

7 

831 

846 

Geneva 

1,265 

713 

23 

12 

fi9'i 

116 

Greene 

383 
795 

9 
15 

2J6 
505 

1 

Hale 

1 

2 

Henry 

865 

143 

27 

5 

506 

15 

Houston .... 

1,678 

466 

46 

14 

1,736 

47 

Jaclcson 

1,909 

567 

32 

16 

925 

Jefferson..  .  . 

10,679 

2,052 

296 

95 

4,873 

■    255 

Lamar 

1,299 

303 

4 

29 

741 

120 

Lauderdale. . 

1,678 

369 

!7 

13 

862 

130 

Lawrence .  .  . 

995 

43 

4 

416 

520 

138 

Leo 

1,369 

42 

30 

5 

657 

5 

Limestone..  . 

1,450 

92 

19 

13 

513 

7 

Lowndes. .  .  . 

540 

9 

1 

1 

421 

1 

Macon 

575 

!3 

2 

1 

697 

2 

Madi.'jon.  . .  . 

2,206 

215 

45 

S 

1,234 

28 

Marengo. . .  . 

1,191 

19 

1 

1 

901 

Marion 

Marsluill. . .  . 

1,328 

.sov 

1 

8 

857 

456 

1,944 

1,183 

33 

10 

1,340 

1.066 

Mobile 

3,026 

3\Z 

7;) 

i" 

1,508 

9 

Monroe. .... 

1,029 

IV 

I' 

i 

i;3;i 

2 

Montgomery 

3,316 

106 

19 

11 

1,.57G 

6 

Morgan 

2,120 

364 

44 

S8 

1,225 

147 

Perry 

897 

20 

li' 

.  1 

508 

Pickens 

1,179 

218 

18 

4 

639 

8 

Pike 

1,791 

50 

11 

6 

1.088 

8 

Randolph.  .  . 

1,328 

652 

4 

5 

697 

220 

Russell 

752 

3 

4 

553 

1 

Shelby 

1,311 

1,428 

8 

9 

1.202 

222 

St.  Clair 

990 

851 

53 

8 

784 

389 

Sumter 

770 

8 

6 

440 

1 

T.ailadega.  .  . 

1,541 

447 

4 

6 

925 

71 

Tallapoosa.  . 

1,892 

129 

33 

3 

1,143 

22 

Tascalooea.  . 

2,437 

218 

41 

12 

1.07:, 

41 

Walker 

■    2,314 

1.860 

107 

20 

2.7?A 

l.luO 

Washington. 

500 

33 

2 

4 

■.na 

2 

Wilcox...:.  . 

866 
726 

99,546 

1 

1,107 

28,662 

603 
5311 

Winston 

6 

n 

909 

Total 

-1,916 

1,031 

63,35? 

12,320 

Plurality 

70.881 

51,969 

Per  cent. . . . 
Whole  vote 

76 

21 

1 

?;; 

15 

131 

158 

81 

131 

For  Unitad  States  Senator,  1914,  Longshore.  Piog., 
received  4,263  votes;  Hinton,  Soc.,  1,159;  scatterinri,  2. 

VOTE   FOR   GOVERNOR   IN   1914. 

CU.irloa  Henderson,  Dem.,  64,275;  John  B.  Shields, 
Rep.,  13,693;  E.  H  Cross,  Prog.,  3,795;  W.  G.  Swain, 
SOCj  1,196, 


ALABAMA— ConHnwed- 


VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,   1916. 
Districls. 

I.  Gray.  Dem.,  8,538;  unopposed. 

II.  Dent,  Jr.,  Dem.,  13.409;  Titus.  Soc.    304. 
HI.      Steagall,  Dem.,  11,761;  unopposed. 

IV.  Blackmon    Dem.,  8,443:  Atkinson,  Rep.,  4,055. 

V.  Heflin,  Dem.,  8.908;  Harvell.  Rep..  2,034. 

VI.  Oliver,  Dem.,  6.620;  unopposed. 

VII.  Burnett.  Dem.,  10.894;  Davidson.  Rep.,  7,231. 

VIII.  Almon.    Dem.,    11.862;   Hutcheus,   Rep.     1.812; 

Waddell.  Soc.    249. 

IX.  Huddle.ston.  Dem..  11,139;  Latady,  Rep..  1,565: 

Hardin,   Soc.  237. 

X.  Bankhead,  Dem.,  8,091;  Freeman,  Rep.,  6,813 

STATB    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Charles  Henderson;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Tho3.  E.  Kilby;  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Purlfoy;  Auditor,  M.  C.  Allgood;  Attorney-General, 
W.  L.  Martin;  Adjutant-General,  G.  J.  Hubbard; 
Treasurer,  W.  L.  Lancaster;  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation. W.  F.  Feagin;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
J.  A.  Wade;  Commissioner  o£  Insurance,  C.  B.  Smith — • 
all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  .Tohn  C.  Anderson. 
Associate  Justices,  Thos.  C.  McCIellan,  J.  J.  Mayfleld, 
A.  D.  Sayre,  Ormond  Sommerville,  William  H. 
Thomas,  and  L.  D.  Gardner;  Clerk,  Robert  F.  Llgon. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Almost  wholly  Democratic. 

VOTE    OF    THE    .STATE    SINCE    1901. 


190 J.  President.  .  , 
1906.  Governor .  .  , 
1903.  President.  .  . 
1910.  Governor.  .  . 
1912.  President. .  . 


Den'. 

79,857 
62,771 
74,374 
77,694 
82,438 


rep. 
22,473 

10.002  .... 

25,308  

20,097  .  .  .  .■ 

9,732  22.680 


Proo.    Soc.     Plu. 
.  .  .  .  853  57,385  D 

389  52,769  D 

1,399  49,066  D 

■      1,042  58,434  D 
3,029  59,758  D 


ALASKA. 

Governor.  J.  F.  A.  Strong;  Secretary  of  Territory, 
Charles  E.  Davidson;  Treasurer,  Walstein  G.  Smith. 

Legislature  consists  of  24  members — 8  in  Senate  and 
16  in  the  House. 

Alaska  is  divided  Into  four  judicial  divisions,  (vitli 
a  District  Judge  for  each,  to  wit:  First  Division, 
Juneau.  Robert  W.  Jennings;  Second  Division, 
Nome,  William  A.  Holzheimer; 
Valdez,  Frederick  M.  Brown; 
Fairbanks.  Charles  E.  Bunnell. 
Judge  is  four  years 


Third  Division, 
Fourth  Division, 
The  terra  oJ  each 


ARi^ONA. 


Counties. 
(14.) 


.^p.iche 

Cochise 

Cell  onino.  .  . 

(M  ■ 

G  pham.  .  .  . 
Greenlee.  .  .  . 
Maricopa.  .  . 
Mohave.  .  .  . 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cruz. . 
Yavapai .... 
Yuma 

Total 

Plurality. . .  . 
Per  cent .... 

Whole  vote 


President. 
1916. 


Vv  il- 

.son, 

Dem. 


648 
6,115 
1.171 
3,686 
1,597 
1,492 
7,634 
1,335 
1,210 
2,079 
1,232 

726 
2,893 
1.322 


33.170 
12.646 

66 

58,021 


U.  S.  Sena-  Governor, 
TDK,  1916;  1916. 


53,951 


Camp 

Hunt, 

bell, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

566 

471 

5,274 

4,433 

1,041 

1,107 

3.681 

1,923 

1.013 

1,212 

1,371 

938 

5,0e7 

S,5I9 

1.3(-P 

7U 

'w(i 

9''3 

:i:j,si 

2,.5f?t 

l.(i,.0 

I.IU 

VIS 

704 

2.:i=!" 

2,435 

1.273 

841 

27,946 

37,97(1 

30 

47.61 

47.67 

53,GS9 
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ARIZONA — Continued. 


For  President,  1916.  Benson.  Soc,  received  3,174 
vot«s:  Hauly,  Proh.,  1,153.  „     ^,    ^    ^ 

For  United  States  Senator.  1916,  Bradford.  Soc, 
2  827 

'  For  Governor,  1916,  Robertson,  See..  1,975;  Dunlap, 
Proh..  792. 

VOTE   FOR  RErRESENTATIVE   IN   CONGRESS.    1916. 

Hayden,  Dem.,  34,377:  Eads.  Rep.,  14,907;  Barnette, 
Soc,  3,060;  Roberts,  Ind.,  3. 

STATE    GOVEItNMENT. 

Governor.  Tliomas  E.  Campbell;  Secretary  of 
State.  Sidney  P.  Osborn;  State  Auditor.  Je.sse  L. 
Boyce;  State  Treasurer.  David  L.  Johnson;  Attorney- 
General,  WUey  E.  Jones;  Superintendent  Public 
Instruction,  C.  O.  Case — all  Democrats  except 
Governor,   Rep. 

JUDICIARY. 

Chief  Justice.  Alfred  Franlilin; 
D.   L.   Cunningham,   Henry  D. 


Supreme  Court; 
Associate  Justices, 
Ross;  Clerk,  Clay  F.  Leonard. 


Democrats.  . 
Repubjicans . 


STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

14  31  45 

5  4  9 


■»  Democratic  majority. 


27 


36 


VOTE    OF   THE   STATE    SINCE    ADMISSION. 


1911. 
1912. 
1914. 


Goveruor .  . 
President.  , 
Governor.  . 


Dem. 
11,123 
10,324 
25,226 


Rep. 
9,166 
3,021 

17,602 


Prog. 

'6,949 
5,206 


Sac. 
1,247 
3,163 
2.973 


Pill. 
1.957  D 
3,375  D 
7,624  D 


ARKANSAS. 


COUNTIES. 
(75.) 


Arkansas..  .  , 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Benton .... 

Boone 

Bradley. ... 
Callioun ... 

Carroll 

Chicot 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Cleveland . . 
Columbia . .  , 
Conway ... 
Craighead.. 
Crawford .  . 
Crittenden . 
Cross. . ; .  . . 

Da'.las 

Pe  iha 

j:r:\v 

]'' ir.lUner. .  . 
5'"i-&iildin.  .  . 

Vdilon 

(;ai  (and .  .  . 

Gvo  nt 

Gic  jnc.  .  . . 
Hempstead. 
Hot  Spring 
Howard. . . . 
Independ'ce 

Izard. 

Jacltson. . . . 
Jefferson. .  . 
Johnson .  .  . 
Lafayette.  . 
Lawrence . . 

Lee 

Lincoln. . . . 
Little  River 
Logan 


PRESIDENT,    U.    S.    SRNA- 
1916.  Ton,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,119 
1,519 

914 
3,106 
1,413 
1,159 

933 
1,512 

570 
1,975 
1,950 

865 
1,128 
2,071 
1,401 
1,957 
1,622 

563 

927 
1,150 

900 
1,627 
2,031 
1,679 
1,096 
1,678 

957 
2,292 
2,103 
1,429 
1.317 
1,987 
1,267 
1,351 
2,173 
1,479 

891 
1,706 

848 

889 

842 
2,018 


Hu 

ghcs, 
Rep. 


Kir- 

by, 

Dem . 


613 

1,101 

463 

1,594 

318 

844 

1,293 

3,093 

598 

1,431 

314 

1,182 

275 

975 

1,034 

1,429 

474 

521 

678 

I,9»6 

973 

1,993 

271 

991 

230 

1,144 

721 

1,998 

1,032 

1,380 

543 

2,047 

1,195 

1,649 

91 

528 

252 

832 

527 

1,162 

36;i 

1,061 

H3h 

),615 

817 

2,116 

.582 

i.ni 

392 

1,(/M 

1,057 

195' 

•i90 

ri9l 

5;i.T 

2.:';6 

i,m 

1,9,-s 

645 

1,651 

5!.) 

1,451 

'!i:> 

1,909 

2H5 

1,033 

476 

1,303 

923 

.2,161 

.571 

1,560 

365 

Sll 

293 

1,678 

;ki 

806 

477 

856 

364 

796 

1,183 

2,344 

Rem- 
mel, 
Bep . 


665 
542 
310 

1,453 
611 
322 
270 

1,021 
394 
752 
981 
332 
358 
696 

1,053 
.590 

1,339 
93 
307 
544 
314 
822 
922 
701 
412 
982 
198 
608 

1,320 
718 
523 
861 
309 
546 
960 
691 
■113 
:;3H 
3. '5 
4:>.' 
332 

1,389 


Governor, 

1910. 


Br'gh 
Dem. 


1,313 

1,548 
929 
3,524 
1,595 
1,291 
963 
1,585 
594 
2,102 
2,192 
973 
1,146 
2,160 
1,511 
2,354 
1,758 
570 
930 
1,259 
1,137 
1,731 
2,030 
1,747 
1,054 
2,226 
1,078 
2,396 
2,163 
1,67-! 
l.iK 
2  03J 
1.2.>1 
1.3  )■> 
2.-II) 
l.CO-. 
1,1'II2 
<.7."^l 

rer. 

l.OKi 
til 

2,402 


Town 
send. 
Rep. 


018 
436 
335 

1,374 
677 
315 
273 

1,063 
341 
693 
949 
303 
285 
688 
944 
490 

1,240 
75 
225 
451 
219 
739 
808 
613 
369 
744 
164 
.535 

1,287 
.-77 
45? 
717 
341 
459 
811 
612 
355 
:'76 
339 
331, 
3711 

1,181 


ARKANSAS- 

—Continued. 

PRESIDENT, 

U.  S.  Sena- 

Governor. 

1916. 

tor,  1916. 

1916. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Klr- 

Rem- 

Town 

son, 

ghes, 

by. 

inel. 

Br'gh 

Bend, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Lonoke 

2,180 

515 

2,060 

561 

2,995 

464 

Madison.  . . . 

1,456 

1,332 

1,484 

1,426 

1.475 

1,396 

Marion 

781 

274 

874 

301 

874 

277 

Miller 

1,418 

402 

1,309 

367 

1.460 

367 

Mississippi.  . 

1,249 

417 

1.130 

349 

1.372 

316 

Monroe 

741 

508 

641 

485 

812 

325 

Montgomery 

939 

432 

913 

468 

933 

404 

Nevada 

1,37G 

657 

1,248 

641 

1.417 

621 

Newton 

55fl 

675 

597 

843 

556 

679 

Ouachita 

1,405 

970 

1.320 

1,080 

1.473 

994 

Perry 

975 

439 

849 

388 

1,072 

390 

Phillips 

1.466 

552 

1.375 

423 

1,546 

373 

Pike 

1.178 

605 

1,219 

633 

1,204 

597 

Poinsett .... 

1.174 

511 

1.033 

425 

1,276 

337 

Polk 

1,242 

448 

1.074 

457 

1.217 

434 

Pope 

2,148 

783 

2.U67 

821 

2,320 

864 

Prairie 

1,061 

655 

1.091 

671 

1,128 

476 

Pulaski 

6.008 

2,593 

5.687 

2,381 

6,853 

1,605 

Randolph.  . . 

1.553 

458 

1.473 

446 

1,742 

416 

Saline 

1,567 

231 

1.376 

226 

1,745 

200 

•Scott 

1,369 

514 

1.290 

519 

1.422 

483 

Searcy 

629 

919 

622 

947 

693 

1.038 

Sebastian . .  . 

3.719 

1,366 

2.971 

1,195 

3,898 

1.328 

Sevier 

1,265 

244 

1.213 

265 

1,291 

207 

Sharp 

972 

251 

1.078 

293 

1,047 

252 

St.  Francis.  . 

960 

395 

1.012 

391 

1,023 

336 

Stone 

682 

298 

553 

281 

680 

319 

Union 

1,691 

273 

1,927 

301 

1,978 

245 

Van  Buren.  . 

1,272 

743 

1.228 

802 

1,263 

750 

Washington . 

2.922 

1,625 

2.858 

1,628 

3,254 

1,508 

White 

2,823 

673 

2,591 

745 

2,876 

677 

Woodruff .  .  . 

935 

438 

946 

504 

1,015 

421 

Yell 

2.099 
112,282 

781 

2,179 

927 

2.281 

811 

Total 

47,135 

110,293 

48,922 

122,041 

4^63 

Plurality. . .  . 

65,147 

61.371 

78,087 

Per  cent .... 

66 

28 

69 

31 

69 

25 

Whole  vote 

168!430 

159'215 

175,734 

For  President.  1916,  Benson,  Soc.  received  6,998 
votes;  Hanly,  Proh..  2.015. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Davis.  Soc.  9.730. 

VOTE  for  representatives  in  congress,  1916. 
Districts. 

I.  Caraway.  Dem..  21.440.  .*' ' 

II.  Oldfleld,  Dem.,  17,256;   Wells,  Rep.,  6,205. 

III.  Tillman.  Dem..  16,438;  Russell,  Rep..  9.918. 

IV.  Wingo,   Dem..  25.637. 

V.  Jacoway.  Dem..  i9,973;  McConnell,  Rep.,  6.930. 

VI.  Taylor,  Dem..  25.911. 

VII.  Goodwin,  Dem.,  16.923;  Brown,  Rep.,  6,573. 

state  government. 
Governor,  Charles  H  Brough:  Secretary  of  State, 
T.  J.  Terral;  Treasurer.  Rufus  G.  McDaniei;  State 
Fire  Marshal  and  Insurance  Commissioner.  B.  F. 
Bullion-  Attorney-General,  J.  D.  Arbuckle;  Super- 
intendent of  Education.  J  L.  Bond.  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  J.  H.  Page;  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands.  W.  B.  Owen — all  Democrats. 

.TI7DICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Edgar  A.  IVIcCul- 
loch;  Justices.  F.  G.  Smith,  C.  D.  Wood.  T.  Hayden 
Humphreys,  and  Jesse  C.  Hart:  Clerk  of  the  Court, 
W.  P.  Tadler. 

STATE    legislature. 

Almost  wholly  Democratic. 

VOTE  op  the  STATE  8INCB  1904. 

Dim.     Hep.   Prog.  Soc.     Flu. 

1904.   President...  64.134  46,860    ....  1.816  17.o74  D 

1906.   Governor.  .  .  102,749  40.965    ....  2,169  61,784  D 

1908.  President.  .  .  87.015  .56,760    ....  5,842  30.2.55  D 

1908.  Governor.  .  .    111,478  45.409 6,787  66,069  D 

1910.  Governor.  .  .    101,646  .!9.570 9,196  62,076  D 

1912.  Governor...    101,826  46,440    13,384  63,386  D 

1912.  President.  .  .  68,838  24,467  21,673  8,153  44,371  D 

1914.  Governor .  .  .     94,096  30.987 10,434  63.109  D 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Pkbstdent, 

U.  S.  Sena- 

1916. 

tor,  1916. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu- 

Ben- 

Han- 

■p.at- 

Jolm- 

(58.) 

son, 

glies. 

son, 

ly. 

ton. 

son. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Rep.  ♦ 

Alameda. . .  . 

43,748 

51,417 

5  439 

1,544 

23,207 

65,963 

Alpine 

23 

60 

15 

56 

Amador .... 

1,766 

1,209 

136 

38 

1.129 

1,.536 

Butte 

4,888 

3.956 

445 

389 

3,029 

4,872 

Calaveras.  .  . 

1,524 

1,175 

)36 

38 

1,008 

1,506 

Colusa 

1,098 

1,011 

129 

45 

1,525 

1.238 

Contra  Costa 

6,092 

5,731 

912 

302 

2,863 

8,464 

Del  Norte. .  . 

471 

499 

141 

25 

301 

,542 

El  Dorado .  . 

1,755 

1,068 

186 

33 

1,303 

1,316 

Fresno 

14,241 

11.707 

1,675 

912 

8,119 

15,441 

Glenn 

1,797 

1,342 

109 

91 

1,138 

1,657 

HumboUU..  . 

4,103 

5,786 

1 ,070 

361 

2,426 

7,068 

Imperial.  .  .  . 

3.273 

2,694 

368 

329 

2.045 

3,163 

Inyo 

960 

846 

1,53 

53 

E2I 

Kern 

9,560 

5,611 

567 

251 

0,915 

7,149 

Kings 

2,905 

2,221 

259 

220 

2,048 

2,279 

Lake 

1.164 

791 

182 

96 

613 

1,019 

Lassen 

1,323 

877 

146 

?0 

759 

1.109 

Los  Angeles 

114,070 

135,551 

8,097 

10,061 

81,149 

113,680 

Madera 

1,880 

1,323 

187 

89 

1,111 

1,7.57 

Marin 

3,789 

4,328 

435 

106 

1,7.57 

5,923 

Mariposa.  .  . 

802 

451 

93 

29 

501 

591 

Mendocino. 

3,371 

3,494 

456 

150 

2,254 

3,995 

Meroed 

2,037 

2,132 

293 

182 

1,195 

2,635 

Modoc 

1,222 

768 

84 

29 

828 

745 

Mono 

158 

137 

27 

0 

87 

147 

Monterey.  .  . 

3,878 

3,.599 

371 

191 

2,448 

4,237 

Napa 

3,088 

3,9M 

308 

155 

2,164 

4,051 

Nevada 

2,518 

1,586 

286 

90 

1,320 

2,586 

Orange 

6,47! 

10,609 

618 

1,020 

4,898 

9,676 

Placer 

3,375 

1.954 

322 

118 

1,875 

3,148 

Plumr.s 

1,025 

663 

106 

2! 

,561 

924 

Riverside .  .  . 

4,561 

7,152 

785 

836 

3,218 

7,593 

Sacramento.. 

14,538 

10,696 

853 

546 

8,177 

16,308 

Sau'Bcnito. 

1,688 

1,410 

94 

40 

1,197 

1,417 

S.Bernardino 

9,398 

11,932 

809 

1,410 

0  213 

12,103 

San  Diego.. 

16,815 

16,978 

1,627 

1,132 

8,813 

20,767 

S.  Francisco. 

78,225 

63,093 

6,358 

1,404 

31,986 

101,574 

San  Joaquin . 

11,451 

7,861 

801 

557 

7,082 

10,437 

S.  Luis  Ob' po 

3,539 

2,854 

565 

159 

2.015 

3,6.59 

San  Mateo.  . 

4,485 

5,207 

55! 

179 

1,721 

7,666 

S'ta  Barbara 

5,198 

4,453 

479 

347 

3,182 

4,796 

Santa  Clara. 

11,185 

16,592 

1,023 

887 

7,828 

20,802 

Santa  Cruz. . 

4,511 

4,228 

386 

324 

2,763 

4,827 

Sliasta 

2,828 

2,008 

452 

113 

1,813 

2,491 

Sierra  

594 

360 

56 

9 

351 

486 

Sisldyou .... 

3,417 

2,059 

432 

109 

2,076 

2,80? 

Solano 

5,678 

3,536 

330 

193 

2,328 

6,807 

Sonoma 

8,377 

9,733 

937 

293 

5,131 

11,195 

Stanislaus. . . 

5.190 

4,401 

743 

1,067 

2,863 

0,293 

Sutter 

1  543 

1,211 

81 

19 

1,185 

1,276 

Teliama.  .  .  . 

2,531 

1,739 

315 

181 

1,658 

2,152 

Trinity 

661 

124 

104 

17 

411 

537 

Tulare 

7,299 

6,845 

913 

533 

4,934 

7,754 

Tuolumne..  . 

1,.584 

1,057 

949 

44 

969 

1,359 

Ventura .... 

2,835 

3,980 

266 

138 

5',623 

3,360 

Yolo 

2,922 

2,334 

170 

78 

2,383 

2,534 

■Yuba 

1,980 

1,530 

102 

31 

1,157 

2,188 

Total 

466,289 

162,516 

43,263 

27,713 

277,852 

574,667 

Plurality. . .  . 
Per  cent .... 

3,773 

296,815 

46 

46 

4 

2 

29 

61 

Wliole  vote 

999 

968 

940,956 

CALIFORNIA— ConHrei^ed. 


-  .And  Progressive. 

For  President,  1916.  scattering  votes,  187. 
For  United  States  Senator.  1916,  Mills,  See.,  49,341; 
Atwood,  Proh.,  38,797;  scattering,  299. 

VOTE    FOR    GOVERNOR,    1914. 

Curtln,  Dem.,  116,121;  Fredericks.  Rep.,  271,990  : 
Johnson,  Prog.,  460,195;  Richardson,  Soc,  50,716; 
Moore,  Proh.,  27,345. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,   1916. 

Districts. 

I.  Hart,  Rep.,  28,769;  Lea.  Dem.,  32,797;  Morgan, 

Soc,  3,730;  Ryder,  Proh.,  1,935. 

II.  Matlock,     Rep.,     12,282:     Ralter,     Dem.-Soc, 

30.042;  scattering,  5. 

III.  Currv.   Rep.,   48,193;   Kennedy,   Dem.,   16,900; 

Cooper,  Soc,  4,155;  Van  Vlear,  Proh.,  2,694; 
scattering,  2. 

IV.  Kahn,    Ren.,    51,963;    Fernald,    Dem.,    10,.579; 

Gilford,  Soc,  3,775;  Hutchinaon,  Proh.,  981; 
ficpttering,  15. 


V.  Nolan,  Rep.,  Dem..  59,333:  Preston,  Soc,  6,708; 

Head,  Proh.,  4,046;  scattering,  10. 

VI.  Elston,    Rep.-Prog.,    56,520:    Whitney,    Dem., 

19,787;  Twining,  Soc,  7,588;  Wolcott,  Proh., 
3,605. 
Vri.     Phillips,    Rep.,    27,676;    Church,    Dem.,    38.787; 
McKee,    Soc,    5,492;    Butler,    Proh.,    4,042; 
scattering,  3. 

VIII.  Hayes,  Rep. -Dem.,  50,659;  Wall^er,  Prog.-Proh., 

17,576:   Wilson,  Soc,  5,561;  scattering,' 19. 

IX.  Bell,   Ind.,   33,270:  Randall,   Proh.-Rep.-Dem.- 

Prog.,  58,826;  Criswel),  Soc,  9,661;  scatter- 
ing, 72. 

X.  Osborne,   Rep.,  63,913;  Benedict,  Prog  ,  11,305; 

Bowden,  Dem.,  33,225;  Rycl<man.  Soc, 
9,000;  Needham,  Proh.,  8,781:  scattering,  517. 
Benedict  elected  for  unespired  term. 

XI.  Harbison,  Reo.,  33,765;  Kettner,  Dem.,  43,051; 

Robbins,  Soc,  3,913;  Edwards,  Proh., 
14,759:  scattering,  4. 

.STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  William  D.  Stephens;  Secretary  of 
State,  Frank  C.  Jordan;  Treasurer,  Friend  William 
Richardson;  Comptroller,  John  S.  Chambers; 
Attorney-General,  U.  S.  Webb:  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Edward  Hyatt:  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  Alexander  McCabe — ^all  Progressivas-  ex- 
cept F.  C.  Jordan  and  Edward  Hyatt,  Republican,"?. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Frank  M.  Angel- 
lotti;  Associate  Justices,  William  P.  Lawlor,  Luclen 
Shaw,  H.  A.  Melvln,  F.  W.  Henshaw,  M.  C.  Sloss, 
and  William  G.  Lorlgan;  Clerk,  B.  Grant  Taylor. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

fieiiate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Repul)lieans 22  66  83 

Democrats in  11  '        21 

Progressives 7  1  S 

Independent 1  2  3 

Republican  majority. .       4  52  56 

VOTE   OF   THE   STATE   SINCE    1904. 

Dem.     Hep.  Prog.  Soc.  Proh.     Plu. 

1904.  Pres.   89.404   205.226  29,535  7,380 115,832  R 

1906.   Gov..l17,.590   125,889 16,030  8,141     8,239  R 

1908.   Pres. 127, 492  214,398  28,659  11,770  86,906  R 

1910.   Gov.. 154,835   177,191  47,819  5,807  22,3,56  R. 

1912.   Pres. 283,436       3,914  283,610  79,201  23,366        174Pg 


COLORADO. 


President, 

Governor, 

Counties. 

1916. 

1916. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Ciun- 

Carl- 

God- 

(63.) 

son, 

ghes. 

son, 

ter. 

son, 

dard. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Dem. 
1,861 

Rep. 

1,203 

Soc. 

Adams 

2,120 

1,165 

125 

139 

Alamosa.  .  .  . 

1,308 

488 

6i 

1,076 

626 

77 

Arapahoe. . 

2,652 

1,444 

129 

2,396 

1,659 

185 

Arcliuleta.  .  . 

830 

473 

11 

589 

472 

33 

Baca 

1,294 

826 

208 

934 

953 

251 

Bent 

1,473 

833 

;)D 

1,219 

1,020 

49 

Boulder 

7,419 

3,986 

!82 

6,356 

4,902 

616 

Chaffee 

2,540 

864 

78 

2,027 

1,163 

100 

Cheyenne.  .  . 

802 

558 

82 

653 

628 

97 

Clear  Creek . 

1,289 

474 

32 

1,124 

565 

45 

Conejos 

1,721 

928 

6 

913 

1,098 

18 

Costilla 

1,028 

579 

25 

908 

588 

31 

Crowley .... 

1,160 

847 

51 

1,002 

1,001 

63 

Custer 

639 

403 

35 

482 

377 

41 

Delta 

2,817 

1,612 

282 

2,089 

2,113 

335 

Denver 

43,029 

23,185 

1,826 

40,739 

21,427 

2,379 

Dolores 

251 

46 

30 

195 

69 

37 

Douglas .... 

820 

612 

113 

689 

616 

26 

Eagle 

1,136 

397 

36 

936 

503 

59 

Elbert 

1,230 

951 

90 

1,120 

1,008 

lOS 

El  Paso 

8,381 

7,159 

552 

7,126 

7,884 

724 

Fremont.  . .  . 

3,.395 

2,257 

243 

2,656 

2,661 

277 

Garfield  .... 

2,479 

1,139 

161 

1,983 

1,451 

201 

Gilpin 

763 

407 

15 

542 

449 

29 

Grand 

624 

378 

11 

525 

374 

23 

Gunnison.  .  . 

1,618 

736 

115 

1,364 

842 

154 

Hii:sdale 

178 

94 

29 

161 

101 

24 

Election  Returns  and  State,  Governments. 
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COLORADO — Continued. 


Counties. 


Huerfano .  . 

Jackson 

Jefferson. . . 
Kiowa. .... 
Kit  Carson. 

Lake 

La  Plata. . . 
Larimer . ,  . 
Las  Animas 
Lincoln. . . . 

Logan 

Me.sa 

Mineral 

Moffat .... 
Montezuma 
Montro.se . . 
Morgan. . . . 

Otero 

Ouray 

Park 

Phillips 

Pitkin 

Prowers .  . .  . 
Puel)lo .  ... 
Rio  Blanco. 
Rio  Grande. 

Routt 

Saguaclie.  . 
San  Juan .  .  , 
San  Miguel.. 
Scflgwick.  .  . 

Summit 

Teller 

Washington . 

Weld 

Ylima 


Total 

Plurality. . .  . 

Per  cent .  . .  .' 

Whole  vote 


President, 
191G. 


Wil- 
son. 
Dem. 

2,632 

331 

3,368 

9,!6 

1,571 

2.672 

2,5i)0 

4,1'" 

fi,30n 

1,702 

2,679 

4,394 

278 

740 

1,458 

2,571 

2,371 

3,963 

961 

074 

795 

915 

2,168 

10,710 

702 

1,756 

1,972 

1,254 

693 

1,325 

519 

717 

3,515 

1,748 

8.600 

2,466 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


2,027 

157 

2,040 

723 

1,030 

993 

1,029 

2,797 

3,511 

1,129 

1,422 

2,223 

135 

512 

425 

1,315 

1,541 

2,678 

399 

373 

532 

263 

l,f 

6,545 

468 

886 

849 

681 

214 

-    578 

529 

268 

1,693 

989 

5,395 

1,436 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


25 

5 

139 

141 

147 

,  38 

158 

417 

152 

119 

111 

544 

.8 

31 

76 

252 

111 

167 

55 

28 

56 

ino 

244 

731 

12 

47 

111 

46 

74 

71 

67 

28 

231 

129 

324 

221 


178,816  102,308    10,019 

76.508 

60l  341  3 

294,375 


Governor, 
1916. 


Gun 

ter, 

Dem. 

2,344 

297 

2.942 

(19 

1,071 

2,374 

2,249 

4,002 

4,564 

1,420 

2,116 

3,314 

270 

617 

1,164 

1,932 

1,839 

3,210 

781 

602 

496 

733 

1,614 

8,987 

585 

1,388 

1,613 

970 

547 

1,116 

382 

641 

2,996 

1,442 

7,168 

1,732 


Carl 
son, 
Rep. 


151,962 

34,239 

53 


2,196 

185 

2,254 

8.58 

1,320 

1,207 

1,212 

3.353 

3,23: 

1,305 

1,860 

3,106 

146 

601 

593 

1,903 

1,836 

3,130 

519 

377 

770 

371 

2,135 

7,097 

511 

1.072 

1,027 

826 

291 

721 

600 

270 

2,139 

1,206 

6,710 

1.902 


117,723 


God- 
dard, 
Soc. 

33 

8 

173 

125 

173 

201 

189 

195 

175 

122 

181 

659 

45 

35 

90 

287 

164 

163 

78 

40 

91 

110 

235 

910 

16 

49 

134 

55 

84 

70 

79 

47 

285 

110 

385 

249 


12,495 


41 
285,243 


For  President.  1916,  Hanly,  Proh.,  2,793:  Progres- 
sive ticket,  409. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Leeder,  Liberal,  3,025 

VOTE    FOR    UNITED     STATES     SENATOR,     1914. 

Thomas,  Dem.,  received  102,037  votes;  Work, 
Rep.,  98,728;  Griffith,  Prog.,  27,072;  Griffiths,  Soc, 
13,943;  Klndel,  Soc.  Lab.,  11,433. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRE.SENTATIVES   IN  CONGRESS,    1916. 

Disf^icts 

I.  Hilliard,     Dem.,     30,146:      Vaile,     Rep.,    26,121; 

Kindel,  Liberal,  3,306;  Ahlstrom,  Soc,  2,551. 

II.  Jones,   Dem.,   29,334;    Timberlake,    Rep.,   42.665; 

Johnson,  Soc.,  3,884;  Drennan,  Prog.,  513. 

III.  Keating,  Dem.,  40,183;  McClelland,  Rep.,  31,137; 

McGrew,    Soc,    2,492;    Francis,     Prog.,    443; 
Steele,  Soc-Lab.,  425. 
rv.   Taylor.  Dem.,  30,926;  Baird,  Rep.,  13,397;  Cox, 
Soc,  2,695. 

BT.\TE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Julius  C.  Gunter,  Dem.:  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  James  A.  PuUiam,  Dem.;  Secretary  of 
State,  James  R.  Noland,  Dem.;  Treasurer,  Robert 
H.  Higgins,  Dem.;  Auditor,  Charles  H.  Leckenby, 
Dem.;  Adjutant-General,  Frank  J.  Baldwin,  Dem.; 
Attorney-General,  Leslie  E.  Hubbard,  Dem.; 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford, 
Dem.;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Claude  W.  Fall- 
child,  Dem. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  S.  Harrison  Wlilte; 
Justices,  S.  H.  White,  W.  A.  Hill,  M.  S.  Bailey, 
TuUy  Scott,  James  E.  Garrigucs,  James  H.  Teller, 
Geo.  W.  Allen;  Clerk,  James  R.  KlUian. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.     House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 17  20  -ST 

Democrats 18  40  58 
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VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1904. 


Democratic  majority. 


1 


20 


21 


1904. 
1906. 
1908. 
1910. 
I9I2. 
1914. 


President.. 
Governor.. 
President. . 
Governor. . 
President.. 
Governor. . 


Dem.  Rep.  Prog. 

101,103  134,687    

74,512  93,646    

126,644  123,700  

115,627  97,648  .... 

114,223  53,336  72,306 

95,640  129,096  33,320 


Soc.  Plu. 

4,304  33,.584  R 

16,938  18,134  R 

7,974  2,944  D 

....  17,799  D 

16,418  41,917  D 

10,516  33,456  R 


CONNECTICUT. 


President, 

U.  S.  Sena- 

GOVERNOR, 

I9I6. 

tor,  1916.  . 

1916. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Cum- 

Mc 

Beard 

Hol- 

(8.) 

son, 

ghes. 

mmgs 

Lean, 

aley. 

comb. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

23,265 

Dem. 

23,672 

Rep. 

Dem. 
23,131 

Rep. 

Hartford. . .  . 

24,398 

23,807 

24,367 

New  Haven 

30,416 

30,175 

30,074 

30,300 

29,718 

30,722 

New  London 

8,322 

8,283 

8,090 

8,446 

8,224 

8,575 

Fairfield .... 

20,873 

25,962 

21,481 

25,257 

20,652 

26,092 

Windham.  .  . 

3,797 

4,259 

3,690 

4,321 

3,662 

4.389 

Litchfield... 

6,183 

7,238 

6.005 

7,451 

5,889 

7.582 

Middlesex..  . 

3,765 

4,524 

3,663 

4,608 

3,564 

4,714 

Tolland 

2,032 

2,758 
106,514 

1,974 

2,824 

1,947 

2,852 

Total 

99,786 

98,649 

107,020 

96,787 

109,293 

Plurality. . .  . 

6,728 

8,371 

12,506 

Per  cent 

46 

49 

46 

50 

45 

51 

Whole  vote 

213,874 

213.335 

213,808 

For  President,  1915,  Benson,  Soc,  received  5,179 
votes:  Hanly,  Proh.,  1,789:  Relraer,  Soc-Lab.,  606. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  Plunkett,  Soc, 
5.279;  Manchester,  Proh.,  1,768;  Ruckser,  Soc-Lab., 
619. 

For  Governor.  1916.  Beebe,  Soc,  5,300;  Slmoason, 
Proh.,  1,803:  Wells,  Soc-Lab.,  621;  scattering,  1. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1916. 

DistTicts. 

I.  Lonergan,    Dem.,    24,565:    Oakey,    Rep.,    22,876; 

Klein,  Soc,  1,255;  Fancher,  Proh.,  672;  Feller- 
man,  Soc-Lab.,  173. 

II.  Freeman,    Rep.,    20,406;    Dunn,    Dem.,    17,233: 

Boardman,  Soc,  599;  Hall,  Proh.,  363:  Frlnk, 
Soc-Lab.,  84. 

III.  Tilson,  Rep.,  20,859;  Reilly,  Dem.,  20,272;  White, 

Soc,    1,417;   Beardsley,   Proh.,   291:  Johnson, 
Soc-Lab.,  156. 

IV.  Merritt,    Rep.,    18,180;    Wilson,    Dem.,    12,853; 

Haines,  Soc,  1,650;  Allyn,  Proh.,  351. 

V.  Glynn,    Rep.,    16,872;    Kennedy,    Dem.,    15,882; 

Conlon,  Soc,  854:  Reid,  Proh.,  206;  Larsson, 
Soc-Lab.,  74. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor.  Marcus  H.  Holcomb;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Clifford  B.  Wilson:  Secretary  of  State, 
Frederick  L.  Perry;  Treasurer,  Frederick  S.  Cham- 
berlain: Comptroller,  Morris  C.  Webster:  Attorney- 
General,  George  E.  Hlnman:  Adjutant-General, 
Brig.-Gen.  George  M.  Cole;  Commissioner  of  Insur- 
ance, Burton  Mansfield — all  Republicans  except 
Mansfield  and   Bennett,  not  stated. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Samuel  O.  Pren- 
tice; Associate  Justices,  George  W.  Wheeler,  John 
M.  Thayer,  Alberto  T.  RorabacU,  John  K.  Beacb; 
Clerk,  Geo.  A.  Conant. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 25  194  219 

Democrats 10  64  74 


Republican  majority. 


15 


130 


146 


VOTE 

OF  THE  STATE  SINCE 

1904. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

PTOh. 

Plu. 

1904. 

President . 

.  .    72,909 

111,089 

4,543 

1,506 

38,180  R 

1906. 

Governor. 

.  .   67,776 

88,384 

2,932 

1,820 

20,608  R 

1908. 

President . 

.  .    68,255 

112,915 

5,113 

2,380 

44,660  R 

1908. 

Governor . 

.  .    82,360 

98,179 

4,827 

2,597 

15,919  R 

1910. 

Governor . 

.  .    77,385 

73,495 

10,812 

1,811 
Prop. 

3,890  D 

1912. 

President . 

.  .    14,561 

68,324 

10,056 

34,129 

6.237  D 

1914. 

Governor. 

.  .    73,838 

91,262 

5,914 

8,030 

17,374  R 

780 
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DELAWARE. 


Counties. 
(3.) 


Kent 

New  Castle.. 
Sussex 


Total 

Plurality...  . 
Per  cent .... 

Whole  vote 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


14,894 
4,210 
5,649 


24,7-53 


46 


Hu 
glies. 
Rep.t 


16,166 
3,813 
6,032 


51,810 


26,011 
1,258 
50 


U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, 1916. 


Wol- 
cott, 
Dem. 


15,141 
4,417 
5,876 


25,434 
2,509 
50 


Du 
Pont, 
Rep. 


15,047 
3,162 
4,716 


22,925 


51,210 


45 


Governor, 
1916. 


Hu 
ghes, 
Dem. 


14,496 
4,170 
5,387 


24,053 


47 


Town 
send. 
Rep.* 

16,547 
3,839 
6,262 


51,191 


26,648 
2,595 
52 


*  Includes.  Prog,  and  Ptoh.     t  Includes  Prog. 

For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc.,  received  480 
votes;  Hanly,  Proli.,  566. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  Burton,  Prog., 
2,361;  Ferris.  Soc,  490. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Houck,  Soc,  490. 

vote  for  representative  in  congress,   1916. 
(Delaware's  one  Congressman  is  elected  at-large. ) 

Poll?,  Dem.,  24,395;  Thos.  W.  Miller,  Rep.,  24,202; 
Bradford,  Jr.,  Prog.,  2,130;  I^rederlck  K.  Miller, 
Soc.  484. 

STATE    G0\'ERNMENT. 

Governor,  John  G.  Townsend,  Jr.,  Rep.;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Lewis  E.  Kliason,  Dem.;  Secretary 
of  State,  Everett  C.  Johnson;  Treasurer,  William  J. 
Swain,  Rep.;  Auditor,  William  G.  Roe,  Dem.; 
Attorney-General.  David  J.  Reinhardt,  Rep.;  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Prof.  Arthur  F.  Spaid,  Rep,; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Thomas  R.  Wilson, 
Dem. 

STATE    JtrOICIARY. 

Supreme  Court;  Chancellor,  Chas.  M.  Curtis; 
Chief  Justice,  James  Pennewill;  Associate  Justices, 
William  H.  Boyce,  Henry  C.  Conrad,  Herbert  L. 
Rice,  T.  B.  Heisei;  Clerk.  Daniel  M.  Ridgely. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 7  19  26 

Republicans 10  16  26 


Majority ;  .  .  .       3  R         3D 

VOTE    OF   THE    STATE    SINCE    1904. 

Dem.  Rep.  Soc.  Prog 
19,360  23,714        146    .  .  .  . 
22,071   25,014 
21,107   21,686 
22,631   15,997 
21,460   22,715 


1904.  President.  . 
1908.  President .  . 
1910.  Treasurer . . 
1912.  President.  . 
1912.  Governor.  . 


Plu. 

4,354  R 

2.943  R 

579  R 

556     8,886     6,634  D 


239 


556     3,019     1.285  R. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA. 

The  Government  of  tlie  Di.strict  of  Columbia 
is  a  muuiciiiality  whose  urincipal  administrative 
iKCncy  is  a  board  of  tlirce  Commissioncis.  two  of 
wliotn  aie  apiioiutcd  from  civil  life  by  tlie  I'resi- 
donit  of  the  United  Stiites  and  must  be  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  have  resided 
there  for  tliroe  years  immediately  precedins  tlieir 
appointment  as  such,  and  during  that  period  liave 
claimed  residence  nowhere  else.  Their  appoiiU- 
m'pnts  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Seuate.  The 
other  Commissioner  i.^  an  officer  of  the  Corp^  of 
Eneineers  of  tJie  United  States  Anny.  whose 
lineal  raok  is  senior  to  tliat  of  Captain,  or  who 
js  a  Captain  who  liaa  served  at  least  fiftefn 
.Veai's  in  tlie  Corns  of  Engineers  of  the  anny.  He 
is  detailed  for  duty  as  .sucli  for  an  indefinite 
term  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject- to  assicwnent  to  other  duty  at  the  Presi- 
dent's pleasure.  The  term  of  the  other  Com- 
missioners is   tln-ee  years. 

Tlie  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Commi.s.sioner3 
Bnd  the  dates  of  expiration  of  tlieir  ao:)opitraents 
and  tte  personnel  of  tlie  principal  ot/iccs  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  and  of  f'.d  Judiciary 
is  as  folio  Wo ; 

Commissioneis  W.  J.  Gardiner  and  Louis  Brown- 
low,  whoso  toiiT's  expire  July  19,  191;',  and  July  13, 
1919,  respectively,  and  Gen.  J.  G.  D.  Knlgnt  Corps 
of  Engiricois.  United  States  Army;  Wcorotary, 
Daniel  J.  Do^ovan,  $2,400  per  annum.  ofTicea  of 
CommlBEioiicis'  District  Building,  Wasuin.^ton.  D.  C. 

The  Judlolary— Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Justice, 
Constaniine  J.  Smith;  Associate  Justices  Charles  H. 
Robb,  J.  A.  Van  Orsdel.  Supreme  CourL.  Chief  jus- 
tice, J.  Harry  Covington;»Associate  Justices.  Asliley 
M.  Gould,  Wendell  P.  Stafford,  Walter  I.  McCoy, 
Frederick  L.  Siddona. 


FLORIDA. 


President, 

U.   S. 

Sena- 

Governor, 

1916. 

TOR, 

1916. 

1916. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

|Hu 

Tram 

(52.) 

son, 

ghes, 

mell. 

O'N'l, 

Catts, 

Knott 

Dem. 

2,030 

Rep. 

440 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Alachua.  .  . . 

1,883 

259 

1,0«7 

1,128 

Baker 

439 

52 

373 

39 

439 

92 

Bay 

725 

279 

719 

174 

506 

399 

Bradford. . . . 

1,302 

153 

1,368 

93 

1,007 

515 

Brevard .... 

599 

174 

639 

123 

2U 

467 

Broward.  .  .  . 

382 

158 

427 

127 

444 

152 

Calhoun .... 

539 

209 

675 

68 

680 

227 

Citrus 

601 

46 

576 

28 

435 

224 

Clay 

380 

79 

426 

41 

329 

158 

Columbia . .  . 

861 

226 

789 

147 

596 

314 

Dade 

1,654 

629 

1,902 

474 

1,418 

854 

De  Soto .... 

1,755 

385 

1,860 

218 

1,644 

598 

Duval 

5,456 

1,339 

5,530 

526 

2,896 

3,834 

Escambia.  .  . 

2,183 

416 

2,239 

255 

1,251 

1,359 

Franklin.  .  . . 

312 

81 

330 

59 

233 

180 

Gadsden.  .  .  . 

875 

57 

932 

24 

482 

530 

Hamilton .  .  . 

675 

113 

610 

60 

509 

274 

Hernando. .  . 

446 

38 

429 

38 

328 

182 

Hillsborough 

4,627 

691 

4,916 

463 

3,633 

3,079 

Holmes 

763 

427 

1,009 

167 

1,099 

323 

Jackson 

1,975 

410 

2,125 

158 

1,307 

1,068 

Jefferson. .  .  . 

646 

104 

622 

60 

357 

314 

La  Fayette. . 

849 

45 

772 

14 

619 

290 

Lake 

886 

330 

963 

204 

612 

494 

Lee 

751 

167 

78? 

101 

694 

261 

Leon 

875 

191 

955 

150 

386 

629 

I-evy 

712 

216 

723 

103 

608 

240 

Liberty 

Madison.  . . . 

280 
721 

57 
22 

294 
614 

19 
15 

228 
434 

131 

350 

Manatee. .  .  . 

1,033 

289 

1,100 

189 

789 

428 

Marion 

1,567 

462 

1,0S5 

368 

808 

975 

Monroe 

730 

345 

755 

233 

440 

169 

Nassau 

420 

94 

444 

29 

228 

372 

Okaloosa  .  .  . 

603 

303 

754 

131 

482 

338 

Orange 

1,261 

415 

1,229 

432 

663 

897 

Osceola 

511 

453 

512 

265 

563 

159 

Palm  Beach. 

725 

312 

855 

235 

453 

535 

Pasco 

779 

223 

819 

164 

693 

328 

Pinellas 

1,503 

555 

1,708 

301 

1,009 

726 

Polk 

2,574 

575 

2,670 

315 

.    1,875 

1,070 

Putnam 

879 

416 

1,028 

291 

f     575 

590 

St.  John's. .  . 

1,133 

326 

1.083 

306 

058 

800 

St.  Lucie. . . . 

703 

134 

703 

66 

507 

416 

Santa  Rosa.. 

896 

111 

966 

41 

335 

712 

Seminole. . .  . 

706 

155 

706 

146 

436 

364 

Sumter 

599 

70 

568 

70 

337- 

359 

Suwanee.  .  .  . 

1,209 

56 

1,129 

48 

773 

554 

Taylor 

547 

51 

553 

30 

358 

255 

Volusia 

1,541 

886 

1,799 

355 

1,215 

1,037 

Wakulla 

337 

121 

361 

105 

331 

94 

Walton 

753 

549 

887 

331 

S52 

265 

\\'ashington . 

626 

159 

641 
58,391 

123 

661 

234 

Total 

55,984 

14,594 

8,774 

39,546 

30,313 

Plurality. ..  . 

41,373 

49,617 

9,203 

Per  cent. . . . 

69 

18 

82 

12 

47 

36 

Whdlc  vote 

SO. 

803 

70, 

169 

82, 

885 

For  Preside 

;nt  in 

1916,   H 

anly,  1 

Proh., 

receive 

d  4,855 

votes;  Benson,  Soc,  5,353. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Geo.  W.  Allen,   Rep.,  received 
10.333  votes;  C.  C.  Allen,  Soc.  2,470:  Mitchell.  Ind..  193. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  Goouv.in,  Soc.  3,304. 

vote  for  representatives  in  congrsss,  1916. 
Districts. 


I 

II. 

HI. 
IV. 


Bishop, 


,164; 


llcp., 

1,367;  CcfTin. 


Drane,     Dem.,     15,353; 

Sullivan,  Soc,  1,158. 
Clark,  Dem.,  10,047;  Gober,  Rep., 

Proh.,  1,156. 
Kehoe,  Dem.,  12,241;  MUIer,  Rep.,  2,;?93. 
Sears.  Dem.,  14,748;  Gerow,  Rep.,  5.071;  Jack.son, 

Soc,  1,592. 

STATE    GOVERNJIE.rT. 

Governor,  Sidney  J,  Catts;  Poi;rctary  of  Str..to,  H. 
Clay  Crawford;  Attorney  General,  Van  C.  Swoiirin- 
gen;  Comptroller,  Ernest  Amos;  State  Treasurer. 
J.  C.  Luning;  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
W.  N.  Sheats;  C^omiulssioner  of  Agriculture.  W.  A. 
McRae;  Stale  Auditor.  J.  Will  '/on;  Adjutant 
General,  J.  B.  Christian — all  Dcmocr."t3.  C.-'.tts,  a 
Democrat,  elected  on  Prohibition  ticket. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  C^ourt:  R.  F.  Taylor,  J.  B.  V/li!tflold, 
W.  H.  Ellis,  J.  B.  Browne  and  Thomas  F.  V/csi; 
Clerk.  G.  T.  Whitlleld. 
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FLOKlOA-^CorUimied. 


STATE 


1904. 
1908. 
1908. 
1912. 
1912. 


LEGISLATURE. — Both  Houses  Democratic. 

VOTE    OF   THE   STATE    SINCE    1904. 

Dem.  Rep.   Prog 

27,046  8,314 
33,036     6,453 

31,104  10,654 
36,417  4,279 
38.977     2,646 


President . 
Governor. 
President . 
President. 
Governor . 


4,535 
2.314 


Soc.  Plu. 

2,337  18.732  D 

2,427  26,583  D 

3,747  20.450  0 

4,806  31,611  D 

3.467  35.510  D 


CEORCIA. 


Counties. 
(152.) 


Appling. . . 
Bacon  . . . 
Baker .... 
Baldwin .  . 
Banks.  . .  . 
Barrow. .  . 
Bartow. . . 
Ben  Hill.  . 
Berrien . . . 

Bibb 

Bleckley. . 
Broolts.  .  . 
Bryan .... 
Bulloch... 
Burke.  .  .  . 

Butts 

Calhoun.  . 
Camden .  . 
Campbell. 
Candler . . . 
Carroll.  .  . 
Catoosa.  . 
Charlton. . 
Chatham . 
Chattah'ch'e 
Chattooga.. 
Cherokee.  . 

Clarke 

Clay.  .  .  ..'. 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt .  .  . 
Columbia.  . 
Coweta. . .  . 
Crawford.  . 

Crisp 

Dade 

Dawson .  .  . 
Decatur .  .  . 
De  Kalb. . . 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty. 
Douglas .  .  . 

Early 

Echols 

Effingham.. 

Elbert 

Emanuel. . .  . 

Evans 

.Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin.  . . . 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock. .  . . 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett .  . . 
Habersham.. 

Hall 

Hanooclc. . . . 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston .... 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

413 
287 
435 
579 
989 
712 

1,325 
627 

2,102 

2,0  ;8 
362 
969 
295 

1,410 
673 
595 
265 
251 
508 
442 

1,621 
624 
169 

3,797 
156 

1,006 


1,036 

225 

517 

371 

1,750 

2,09l' 

1,305 

521 

1,179 

111 

577 

616 

4i0 

1,147 

1,600 

788 

737 

836 

416 

442 

173 

4.50 

1,756 

1,500 

334 

720 

494 

2,137 

1,146 

1,540 

8,915 

742 

126 

477 

1,010 

675 

676 

1,528 

1,032 

1,662 

562 

837 

550 

750 

439 

868 

806 


Hu 
Hhes, 
Rep. 

44 
46 


65 

126 

148 

92 

8 

32 

201 

6 

103 

17 

29/ 

19 

52 

9 

4 

77 


118 

32 

52 

368 

5 

20 

292 

113 

9 

3 

53 

137 

120 

53 

6 

85 

2 

4 

25 
273 
35 
12 
64 


Prog. 


117 


28 
34 

166 
25 
50 

166 

44 

1,311 

258 

8 

45 

190 
.39 
53 

222 
48 

141 
30 

137 
23 
22 
11 
78 
52 


94 

42 

118 

102 

326 

134 

49 

58 

14 

25 

9 

87 

14 

27 

2 

66 

28 

413 

210 

11 

616 

4 

240 

461 

31 

10 

7! 

434 
29 

171 

18 

26 

4 

100 
5 
29 

116 

197 
35 
31 
17 
78 
9 


Governor, 
Dem.  Primary,  1916. 


64 
183 
266 

58 
933 

70 
386 
236 
206 
1,040 
560 
156 

36 
242 

84 
1.53 
270 
406 
367 

22 
779 

31 
237 

62 

89 

12 


Dor- 

sey. 


600 

515 

228 

282 

89 

1,226 

1,411 

511 

426 

619 

435 

410 

238 

1,169 
311 
747 
174 
149 
789 
244 

2,112 
253 
110 

1,794 
91 
593 

2,113 

638 

274 

764 

84 

2,639 
642 
927 
173 

1.350 
113 
353 
36 
284 
947 

1,712 
684 
449 
222 

1,017 
620 
156 
365 

1,135 

1,128 
367 
387 

1.285 

1,892 

1,157 

1,332 

6,751 
614 
441 
173 

1,410 
900 
713 

2,.583 
564 

1,513 
476 
939 
534 

1,034 
801. 

1,001 
537 


Hard- 
man  . 

J92 

23 

57 

U 

116 

5.50 

317 

51 

324 

99 

56 

336 

39 

298 

57 

88 

44 

5 
168 
141 
804 
131 
M3 

83 

54 

75 
136 
449 

15 

71 
138 
286 
128 
160 

19 
199 

13 
105 

69 
153 

64 
318 

65 
125 

21 

59 
185 

90 

89 
305 

88 
141 
142 
1.55 
330 
416 
712 
623 
397 

30 
146 
35*) 
288 

94 
881 
199 
440 

74 
151 

89 
385 

90 
315 

31 


Har- 
ris. 

,5.53 
202 
235 
80 
43 
162 
912 
111 
1,779 
1,898 
362 
.596 
2,52 
992 
556 
448 
417 
288 
138 
27<) 
432 
235 
52 
2,036 
133 
849 
562 
353 
189 
161 
635 
683 
714 
833 
253 
275 
211 
346 
336 

62 
590 
984 
839 
587 
323 
141 
514 
154 
381 
559 
824 
170 

99 

80 

988 

361 

224 

4,495 

15 

62 
321 
471 
605 
171 
239 

97 
900 
181 
156 
333 
523 

63 
291 
777 


GEORGIA — Continued. 


Counties. 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Irwiu 

Jackson 

Jasper." 

Jeff  Davis. . . 
Jeffenson. .  . . 

Jenkins 

Johnson. . . . 

Jones 

Laurens.  .  .  . 

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Lowndes. .  .  . 
Lumpkin..  .  . 

Macon 

Madison.  .  .  . 

Marion 

McDuttie .  .  . 
Mcintosh.  .  . 
Meriwether.. 

Miller.. 

Milton 

Mitchell.  .  .  . 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murray 

Muscogee.  .  . 

Newton 

Oconee 

OgleMiorpe.  . 
Paulding. . .  . 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam .... 
Quitman. .  .  . 

Rabun 

Randolph.  .  . 
Richmond..  . 
Rockdale .  .  . 

Schley 

Screven 

Spalding.  .  .  . 
Stephens. . .  . 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro. .  . 
Tattnall .... 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas.  .  .  . 

Tift 

Toombs.  .  .  . 

Towns 

Troup 

Turner 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upaon 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Webster .... 
Wheeler .... 

White 

Whitfield .  .  . 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson. . . 
Worth 


Total. . . 
Plurality. . 
Per  cent . . 
Whole  vote 


503 

1.185 

537 

299 

••  588 

40: 

715 

398 

1,269 

316 

245 

333 

1,870 

455 

440 

1.241 

330 

466 

n\ 

1.118 
464 

162 
921 
721 

1,002 
613 

1.162 

1,833 
943 
497 
657 
670 
497 
489 
766 

1.172 
383 
462 
125 
633 
645 

2,708 
lilO 
22'' 
62? 
835 
.500 
471 

1,065 
511 
255 
674 
405 
773 
677 

1,298 

1,034 
425 
358 

1,227 
400 
365 
532 
731 

1,883 

1,305 

1,066 
292 
954 
!60 
248 
372 
639 

1,093 
590 
785 
371 
690 


127,763 

116,469 

79 


Hu 
Phns, 
Rep. 

31 
71 
14 
14 
63 

7 

20 
27 
64 

3 
26 

5 
60 
55 
21 
19 
42 
70 
20 
36 
15 
1 

41 
52 
21 
59 
301 
110 
102 


Governor, 
Dem.  Primary,  1916. 


Prog 


■18 
10 
420 
85 
65 


13 

8 

2 

87 

j3 

238 

73 

2 

36 
11 
15 
23 
38 
17 
7 
49 
57 
25 
10 
12 
42 
33 

481 
38 

145 
20 

523 
18 

439 
S3 

133: 

47 
18 
29 
20 
31 
.  6 
'16 
12 
17 
28 
31 


11,294 


7 

160.690 


2f 

102 
6 
56 

1J5 
20 

150 
6 

143 
4 

103 
56 
88 

171 
97 

181 
96 
65 
4 
96 
7 
92 
96 
65 
66 
53 

136 
44 
39 

166 
42 

783 

341 
25 

106 

713 
23 


Dor- 

sey. 


15 

181 

23 

524 

56 

35 

98 

152 

60 

14 

40 

14 

14 

200 

113 

29 

13 

173 

173 

86 

6 

240 

172 

15 


259 

306 

91 

59 

89 

156 

25 

15 

40 

200 

707 

58 

52 

20 

68 

20,692 


13 


Hard- 
man. 


Har- 
ris. 


510 

1,294 
348 
433 
539 
259 
716 
143 
973 
159 
401 
518 
58t 
333 
426 

1,187 

366 

340 

31 

1,292 
288 
815 
500 
563 
743 
553 
589 
934 
412 
681 
710 

1,410 
755 
444 
731 

1,320 
259 
224 
155 
350 
449 
922 
801 
274 
502 
924 
565 
300 
550 
302 
334 

1,043 
.308 
657 
673 
798 
524 
247 
162 

1,379 
606 
261 
174 
537 
764 

1,774 
499 
532 
862 
281 
211 
509 
587 
954 
688 
627 
407 
•   829 

100,680 

35,682 

50 


200 

1.455 

66 

14 

59 

36 

23 

63 

70 

54 

32 

05 

460 

77 

31 

705 

60 

4 

17 

468 

136 

244 


326 

30 

164 

288 

256 

18 

119 

438 

141 

103 

61 

263 

201 

16 

38 

42 

271 

111 

457 

87 

6 

441 

320 

266 

118 

192 

65 

37 

139 

39 

105 

32 

122 

48 

59 

166 

144 

102 

13 

55 

32 

164 

139 

65 

35 

9 

201 

55 

39 

274 

718 

408 

92 

181 

136 


26,693 


126 
1.58 

220 
409 
;87 
321 
552 
222 
1,249 
184 
29 
186 
593 
270 
343 
196 
195 
,370 
110 
166 
337 
113 


371 
060 
234 
398 
1,340 
386 
173 
217 
140 
101 
691 
402 
410 
366 
200 
20 
89 
386 
1,998 
157 
127 
416 
376 
193 
24S 
775 
370 
186 
462 
173 
709 
519 
937 
863 
196 
6S 
.579 
384 
361 
174 
486 
1,0,58 
461 
826 
147 
1,183 
541 
145 
249 
409 
369 
176 
523 
308 
712 

70,998 


13 
211,519 


33 


For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc.  received  941  votes. 
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In  the  Democratic  Primary.  1916,  Pottle  received 
7,148  votea.  1 

VOTK  FOB  UNITKD  STATES  SKNATOR,  1914. 

For  long  term.  Smith  received  61,107  votes; 
McClure,  28,420.  For  short  term,  Hardwick,  61,876; 
Hutcbeus.  28,163.    All  Democrats. 

VOTE   FOR   REPRESENTATIVES   IN    CONGRESS,    1916. 

Districts — I. — Overstreet,  Dem.,  9,203;  Mitchell, 
5;  Simon,  6.  II. — Park,  Dem.,  9,462.  III. — Crisp, 
Dem.,  8,040.  IV.^Adamson,  Dem.,  9,871.  V. — How- 
ard, Dem.,  13,174;  Moore,  1,656.  VI. — Wise,  Dem., 
7.370.  VII. — Lee,  Dem.,  12,831;  Akerman,  3,382; 
Bearden,  268.  VIII. — Tribble,  Dem.,  13,891;  Moon, 
15;  Bush,  2.  IX. — Bell,  Dem.,  15,369:  Adams,  1,926. 
X. — Vinson,  Dem.,  5,702.  XI. — Walker,  Dem., 
11.826.     XII. — Larsen,   Dem.,  9,816;   Outler,   431. 

STATE   GOVERNMENT.* 

Governor,  Hugh  M.  Dorsey;  Secretary  of  State, 
Philip  Cook;  Treasurer,  Wm.  J.  Speer;  Comptroller, 
VV.  A.  Wright;  Attorney-General,  Clifford  Walker; 
Adjutant-General,  J.  Van  Holt  Nash;  Superintend- 
ent of  Education,  M.  L.  Brittain;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  J.  J.  Brown — all  Democrats. 

*  Took  office  July,  1917,  Dorsey  succeeding  Nat 
K.  Harris,  as  Governor. 

JUDICIARY. 

Sui)reme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Wm.  H.  Fish; 
Presiding  Justice,  Beverly  D.  Evans;  Associate 
Justices,  M.  W.  Beck,  Samuel  C.  Atkinson,  H.  W. 
Hill,  and  S.  P.  Gilbert;  Clerft,  Z.  D.  Harrison. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Almost  wholly  Democratic. 

VOTE   OF   THE   STATE   SINCE    1904. 


1904.  President . . 
1906.  Governor . . 
1908.  President . . 
1912.  President.  . 


Dem.  Rep.   Prog. 

83,472  24,003    .... 

94,223    

72,413  41,692 


Soc.     PlU. 
197  59,469  D 
98  94,125  D 
584   30.721  D 


93.076     5,191  21,980     1,026  71,161  D 


HAWAII. 


At  the  Territorial  election  held  in  1916,  for  Dele- 
gate to  Congress,  J.  K.  Kalanianole,  Rep.,  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  2,095. 

Governor,  Lucius  E.  Pinkham;  Secretary  of  the 
Territory,  C.  P.  laukiea;  Attorney-General,  I.  M. 
Stainback;  Auditor,  M.  G.  K.  Hopkins;  Treasurer, 
C.  J.  McCarthy;  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
C.  R.  Forbes;  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  B.  G. 
Rivenburgh;  President  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
J.  S.  B.  Pratt;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
H.  W.  Kinney. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  A.  G.  M.  Robertson,  Chief 
Justice;  Associates,  J.  L.  Coke  and  R.  P.  Quarles; 
Clerk,  James  A.  Thompson;  Circuit  Judges,  C.  W. 
Ashford,  S.  B.  Kemp,  W.  H.  Heen,  W.  S.  Edings, 
J.  W.  Thompson,  C.  Q.  Quinn,  L.  A.  Dickey. 

Federal  officials:  District  Judges,  H.  W.  Vaughan, 
J.  B.  Polndexter;  Clerk,  A.  E.  Harris;  Marshal, 
J.  J.  Smlddy;  Collector  of  Customs,  M.  A.  Franklin; 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  J.  F.  Haley;  District 
Attorney,  S.  C.  Huber. 


IDAHO. 


Counties. 
(37.) 


Ada 

Adams 

Bannock . . . . 
Bear  Lake. . 
Benewah . . . 

Bingham 

Blaine 

Boise 

Bonner 

Bonneville.  . 
Boundary . . . 


Pbesidbnt. 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


5,207 
645 
4,084 
1,566 
1,374 
2,306 
1,830 
1,048 
2,003 
2,341 
653 


Hu  , 
ghes. 
Rep. 


5,299 

667 
2,950 
1,229 

935 
1,885 
1,239 
1,231 

679 
1,745 

601 


Ben- 
son. 
Soc. 


359 
129 
302 

31 
337 
145 
173 
113 
409 

86 
100 


GOVERNOR. 

1916. 


Alex- 
ander, 
,Dem. 

5,563 

669 

3,322 

1,429 

1,156 

2,087 

1,640 

970 

1,811 

2,047 

462 


Davis 
Rep 


5,214 

682 

3,699 

1,350 

1,171 

2,169 

1,482 

•     795 

1,646 

2,044 

778 


Trip- 
low. 
Soc' 


359 
129 
302 

31 
339 
145 
173 
116 
409 

86 
100 
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Counties. 
(37.) 

President. 
1916. 

Governor. 
1916. 

Wil- 
son. 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son. 
Soc. 

Alex- 
ander, 
Dem. 

Davia 
Rep. 

Trip- 
low. 
Soc. 

Canyon 

Caasla 

Clearwater . . 

Custer 

Elmore 

Franklin .... 
Fremont .... 

Gem 

Gooding .... 

Idaho 

Jefferson .... 
Kootenai. .. . 

Latah 

Lemhi 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Madison .... 
Minidoka.  .  . 
Nez  Perce. .  . 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Power 

Shoshone 

Teton 

Twin  Falls.  . 
Washington . 

4,478 
1,629 

678 

879 
1,099 
1,432 
2,695 

990 
1,089 
2,265 
1,606 
2,855 
2,811 
1,080 
1,255 
1,084 
1,371 
1,135 
2,675 
1,326 

775 
1,079 
4,239 

726 
3,974 
1,802 

3,57Q 

1,331 

839' 

154 

692 

1,089 

1,654 

750 

1,093 

1,892 

1,002 

2,741 

2,777 

723 

901 

1,139 

1,132 

965 

1,753 

1,014 

602 

1,024 

2,431 

650 

3,083 

1.547 

645 

291 

■    242 

64 

83 

30 

194 

146 

100 

370 

115 

715 

440 

80 

118 

96 

21 

540 

249 

29 

84 

50 

485 

27 

593 

109 

4,617 
1,458 

588 
.     864 
1,075 
1,083 
2,358 
1,025 
1,164 
2,139 
1,519 
2,578 
2,407 

94? 
1,248 
1,079 
1,19! 

954 
2,094 
1,059 

636 

935 
3,705 

614 
3,668 
1,705 

3,796 

1,544 

969 

515 

785 

1,432 

1,970 

773 

1,112 

2,028 

1,133 

3,046 

3,227 

875 

923 

1,228 

1,321 

1,157 

2.282 

1,241 

799 

1,251 

2,899 

754 

3,407 

1,718 

592 

266 

212 

54 

62 

24 

177 

126 

71 

354 

98 

678 

393 

68 

104 

71 

20 

543 

232 

26 

70 

39 

452 

23 

536 

96 

.    Total 

Plurality 

70,054 

14,686 

52 

55,368 

8,066 

63,877 

572 

47 

63,305 

7,321 

Per  cent .... 
Whole  vote. 

41 
134,615 

6 

47 
134,503 

5 

For  President  in  1916,  Hanly,  Proh.,  received 
1,127  votes. 

VOTE    FOR    united    STATES    SENATOR.     1914. 

Hawley,  Dem.,  received  41,266  votes;  Brady,  Rep., 
47,486;  Clagstone,  Prog.,  10,321;  Cooper,  Soc,  7,888; 
Duthie,  Proh.,  1,237. 

VOTE  FOR  representatives   IN   CONGRESS,   1916. 

(Idaho's  two  Congressmen  are  elected  at  large. ) 
French,  Rep.,  64,648;  Smith,  Rep.,  63,791;  Kerr,  Dem., 

55,807;    Stanley,    Dem.,    54,339;    Clark,    Soc,     8,079; 

Gilleland,  Soc,  8,033;  Forney,  Ind.,  1;  Frazier,    Ind., 

164. 

state    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Moses  Alexander;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Ernest  L.  Parker;  Secretary  of  State,  William  T. 
Dougherty;  Auditor,  Clarence  Van  Deusen;  Treas- 
urer, John  W.  Eagleson;  Attorney-General,  T.  A. 
Walters;  Superintendent  of  Public  Institutions, 
Ethel  E.  Redfleld — all  Democrats  except  Eagleson 
and  Redfleld. 

judiciary. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Wm.  M.  Morgan; 
Associate  Justices,  Alfred  Budge  and  John  C.  Rice: 
Clerk.  I.  W.  Hart. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

„  Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot, 

Democrats 21  36  57 

Republicans 16  29   .  45 

Ti 

1904. 

Soc.  Plu. 

4,949  29,303  R 

4,650  8,890  R 

6,400  16,459  R 

5,342  895  D 

11,960  1,111  D 

7,967  7,269  D 


Democratic  majority. 


1904.  President. 
1906.  Governor. 
1908.  President. 
1910.  Governor. 
1912.  President. 
1914.  Governor. 


VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE 

Dem.  Rep.   Prog 

18.480  47,783 

29,496  38,386 

36,162  52,621 

40,856  39,961    .  . 

33,921  32,810  25 

47,618  40,349   10 


ILLINOIS. 


President, 

1916. 

Governor, 

1916. 

Counties. 
(102.) 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc 

Dun 

ne, 
Dem. 

Low- 
den, 
Rep. 

Sted- 

mann, 

Soc. 

Adams ....". 
Alexander. . . 
Bond 

14,268 
3,940 
2,652 

11,858 
5,395 
3,626 

389 
116 

38 

7,780 
2,243 
1,342 

7,379 
3,138 
2,265 

'    287 
St 
30 

Election  Returns  and  State  Governments.     . 
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Counties. 


Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun .... 

Carroll 

Cas.s 

Champaign.. 
Christian .  .  . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford .  .  . 
Cumberland. 

De  Kalb 

De  Witt 

Douglas .... 
Du  Page. .  .  . 

Kdgar 

Edwards.  .  .  . 
Elfingham..  . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin.  . .  . 

Fulton 

Gallatin .... 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton .  .  . 
Hancock.  .  .  . 

Hardin 

Henderson .  . 

Henry 

Iroquois .... 

Jaclison 

Jasper 

Jefferson. .  .  . 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.  . 
Johnson .... 

Kane 

Kankakee. . . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle .... 
Lawrence .  .  . 

Lee 

Livingston .  . 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin. . . 
Madison.  . . . 

Marion 

Marshall. . .  . 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough 
McHenry . . 
McLean ... 
Menard. ... 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Morgan. . . . 
Moultrie. .  . 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt. ..... 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam .  .  . 
Randolph.  . 
Richland. . . 
Rock  Island 

Saline 

Sangamon,. 
Schuyler. . . 
Scott. . . . . . 

Shelby 

Stark 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,211 

2,851) 
5,793 
1,181 
1,980 
4,483 
9,601 
7,982 
5.311 
3,.57 1 
4,201 
7.772 
379,438 
5,570 
2,9!)0 
3,380 
4,4G0 
3,768 
4,816 
6,710 
1,389 
4,329 
5,669 
2,054 
6,419 
8,686 
2,920 
6,150 
2,241 
3,644 
7,711 
1,264 
1,611 
5,220 
4,977 
6,780 
3,884 
6,685 
3,052 
3,505 
1,822 
9.875 
6,096 
l.f" 
6,785 
5,447 
14,623 
5,052 
4,087 
6,462 
5,726 
11,181 
10.012 
16,302 
7,892 
2,593 
3,f 
1,236 
5,740 
3,278 
11,699 
2,689 
3,430 
2,104 
7,903 
7,104 
3.370 
3,297 
18,719 
4,445 
3,028 
7,005 
1,158 
2,159 
785 
5.403 
3,431 
10,914 
5,930 
17,958 
3,392 
2,437 
7,515 
1,390 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


5,181 
1,579 
8,213 
1,168 
4,496 
3,193 
14,632 
6,92.! 
4,936 
3,879 
3,423 
8,314 
135,695 
5,084 
2,879 
9,764 
4,380 
4,564 
9.610 
6,099 
2,885 
3,207 
5,316 
4,670 
6,371 
9,735 
1,985 
3,400 
4,811 
3,239 
6,472 
1.119 
2,528 
11,406 
8,503 
8,356 
3,110 
6,028 
2.644 
5,775 
3,273 
23,868 
10,594 
3,316 
10,918 
12,903 
20,662 
4,481 
7,985 
9,801 
5,933 
13,997 
8,875 
17,594 
6,438 
3,579 
3,029 
3,926 
7,192 
9,024 
14,938 
2,693 
5,308 
2,825 
7,063 
7,536 
2,933 
8,639 
18.615 
4,796 
4,012 
5.293 
2,924 
3,863 
1,444 
5,517 
2,992 
16,169 
7,061 
20,900 
2,595 
2,126 
5,911 
2.887, 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

190 

17 
249 

29 

91 
152 
254 
421 

51 
143 
302 

88 

32,471 

142 

41 
316 

99 

150 

378 

136 

5 

72 

221 

125 

704 

1,175 

83 

'  '  'I'oi 

73 

166 

34 

60 

520 

87 

185 

57 

101 

20 

143 

69 

906 

92 

19 

433 

715 

831 

190 

144 

97 

310 

632 

1,089 

1,091 

425 

110 

53 

38 

250 

58 

450 

60 

69 

27 

607 

157 

55 

69 

718 

170 

88 

239 

57 

87 

42 

132 

79 

2,855 

787 

1.001 

36 

21 

83 

31 


Governor, 
1916. 


Dun 

ne, 
Dem 

637 
1,325 
3,481 

920 
1,104 
2,333 
5.272 
4,184 
2,826 
1,972 
2,879 
4,147 
241,249 
2,903 
1,675 
1,868 
2,275 
1,974 
2,710 
3,536 

703 
2,523 
3,038 
1,104 
3,697 
4,845 
1,717 
3.174 
1,346 
2,044 
3,622 

785 

845 
2,807 
2,868 
3,664 
2,118 
3,565 
1,727 
2,076 
1,062 
5,237 
3,592 

529 
3.712 
3,106 
8,814 
2,772 
2,226 
3,399 
3,055 
5,259 
5,374 
9,752 
4,203 
1,627 
2,182 

731 
2,825 
1,967 
6,190 
1,379 
1,853 
1,401 
4,169 
3,447 
1,803 
1,517 
10.822 
2,470 
1,571 
3,721 

701 
1,260 

523 
3,155 
1,750 
6,517 
3,308 
9,373 
1,819 
1,267 
3,823 

782 


Low- 
den, 
Rep. 

2,951 
1,020 
5,120 

905 
3,169 
2,188 
8,531 
4,247 
2,923 
2,283 
2,064 
4,814 
258,051 
3,017 
1,709 
5,749 
2,573 
2,632 
5,828 
3,463 
1,739 
1,935 
3,177 
2,719 
3,809 
5,740 
1,279 
2,217 
3,094 
2,023 
3,648 

914 
1.630 
6,810 
5,264 
4,882 
1,841 
3,318 
1,799 
3,637 
1,991 
14,373 
6,199 
2,095 
6,766 
7,813 
11,927 
2,706 
4,731 
6,000 
3,723 
8,262 
5.443 
11,038 
3,666 
2.163 
2,095 
2,401 
4,236 
5.931 
9,136 
1,769 
3,180 
1,944 
4,409 
4,543 
1,756 
5,577 
12,550 
2,873 
2,415 
3,273 
1,754 
2,180 
1,006 
3,311 
1,808 
9,644 
3,937 
12,629 
1,620 
1,352 
3,473 
1,713 


Sted- 

mann, 

Soc. 

141 
15 

202 

18 

70 
105 
201 
293 

31 
112 
228 

75 
30,530 

71 

27 
232 

79 
123 
236 

89 
9 

47 
159 

75 
557 
876 

67 


89 

46 

131 

22 

46 

391 

66 

144 

31 

80 

14 

90 

55 

680 

95 

15 

342 

531 

598 

134 

118 

76 

226 

509 

836 

808 

338 

74 

42 

33 

.  190 

38 

353 

35 

60 

18 

465 

129 

39 

57 

598 

124 

62 

175 

44 

33 

37 

115 

53 

1,980 

559 

739 

29 

-      15 

78 

19 
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Counties. 


.St.  Clair.  .  . 
Stephenson. 
Tazewell. .  . 

Union 

Vermilion.  . 
Wabash .  .  . 
Warren.  .  .  . 
Washington 
Wayne.  .  .  . 

White 

Whiteside. . 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. 
Woodford. . 

Total 
Plurality 
Per  cent .... 

Whole  vote 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


22,622 
5,463 
6,743 
5,171 

13,864 
3,264 
4,498 
2,794 
4,934 
5,066 
3,839 

11,378 
8,172 
6,198 
3,619 


Hu- 
ghes, 
Rep 


22,134 
8,620 
6,672 
3,133 
16,330 
2,600 
6,294 
4,657 
5,383 
4,137 
10,045 
19,881 
10,262 
14,893 
4,273 


Ben- 
son, 
Soo. 


1,152 
433 
341 

60 
605 

86 
154 
105 

59 
151 
127 
317 
580 
1.439 

87 


Governor, 
191G. 


Dun 

ne, 
Dem. 

14,573 
2,813 
3,778 
2,724 
8,257 
1,7.54 
2,236 
1,664 
2,588 
2,687 
2,061 
6,504 
4,601 
3,039 
1,968 


Low 
den. 
Rep. 


14,106 
5,798 
4,530 
1,814 

10,500 
1,608 
3,508 
2,642 
3,110 
2.43J 
6,216 

11,713 
5,939 

10,411 
2,642 


696,535 
139,881 
52 
1.322,553 


Sted- 

mana, 

Soc. 

9.55 
305 
277 

40 
484 

07 
112 

85 

40 
104 
103 
241 
459 
1,179 

67 


52,316 


For  President,  1916,  Hanly,  Proh.,  received  26,047 
votes;  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  2,488. 

For  Governor.  1916,  Golden.  Proh.,  15,309;  FraneiH. 
Soc.  Lab.,  1,739. 

VOTE    FOR    UNITED    STATES    SENATOR.   1911. 

Sullivan,  Dem.,  received  373,403  votes;  Sherman, 
Rep.,  390,661;  Robins,  Prog.,  203,027;  Gerraer,  Soc, 
39,889;  Woolsey,  Proh.,  6,750;  Francis,  Soc.-Lab.,  2,078. 

VOTB   FOR   REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS,    1916. 

Congressmen-at-Large  (two  elected ) :  McCormlck, 
Rep.,  707,9.58;  Mason,  Rep.,  687,198;  W.  E.  Williams, 
Dem.,  546,471;  Kostner.  Dem.,  538,756;  Engdahl,  Soc. 
49,842;  Hucgins.  Soc,  48,842;  Gaumer,  Prog.,  9,366: 
C.  W.  Williams,  Prog.,  9,569;  Hosking,  Soc.  L..  1,790; 
Kowatzek,  Soc.  L.,  1,739. 


Districts. 


Reps 


Madden, 
Mann.   Rep.,   44,159; 


I.  Hennessey,    Dem.,    13,380; 

20,380;  Howe.  Soc,  749. 

II  Treacy,    Dem.,    22,722; 
Lafferty,  Soc,  3,271. 

III  McMahon,     Dem.,     25,954;     Wilson,     Rep., 
35,885;  Dobelraan,  Soc,  2,617. 

IV  Martin,    Dem.,    18,722;   Golombiewski,  Rep., 
11,793;   Wellman.  Soc.  1,515. 

V.  Sabath,  Dem.,  12,884;  Alexander,  Rep.,  6,850; 
Toepper,  Soc,  1,500. 

VI.  McAndrews.    Dem.,    39,749;    Fulton,    Rep., 
.37,347;  Hair,  Soc,  4,5?6. 

Vir         Buchanan,   Dera.,  37,460;  Juul,  Rep.,   47,514; 

Thompson,  Soc,  8,372. 
VIII.     Gallagher,  Dem.,  14,970;  Sullivan,  Rep.,  8.636. 

IX  McGarry.      Dem.,     12.295;     Britten,  '  Rep.. 
20,609;  Lafln,  Soc,  1,891. 

X  Herren,    Dem.,    22,398;    Foss,    Rep.,    44,749: 
Racine,  Soc,  3,636. 

XI  Mooney,    Dem.,    15,715;  Copley,  Rep..  38,418; 
Langhorst.  Soc,  1,309;  Copley.,  Prog.,  212. 

XII  Panneck,    Dem.,    16^33;   Fuller,   Rep..,35J41; 
HoHman.  Soc,  2.329;  Deuel,  Prog.,  80. 

XIII  Dudley,  Dem.,  12,436;  McKenzie,  Rep.,  28.123; 
'Gehant,  Soc,  726. 

XSV       Tavenner,  Dem.,  22,591;  Graham,  Rep.,  23,099; 

'Dexter.  Soc.  1.864;  Kaufman,  Prog.,  91. 
XV.       Allen.  Dem.,  21,604;  King,  Rep.,  28,143;  Ny- 

strom,  Soc,  1,868. 
XVI       Stone,   Dem.,   24,073;    Ireland,   Rep.,     25,091; 

'  Elzer,  Soc,  1,088. 
XVIL    Rathbun,  Dem.,  17,571;  Sterling,  Rep.,  23,956; 

Bruell,  Soc,  767.  ;-     •■ 

XVIII.    Smith,  Dem.,  23,668:  Cannon,    Rep.;    29,318; 
Methe,  Soc,  765;  Dunne,  Proh.,  360. 
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XrtS.     Dove,  Dem.,  28,870;  McKinley,  Rep.,  33,162; 
Peebles,  Soc,  951. 

XX.  Rainey,  Dem.,  24,364;  Sayler,    Rep.,     19,019; 
Hoover.  Soc,  472. 

XXI.  Rees,  Dera.,  23,936:   Wheeler,     Rep.,    26,367: 
Wieck.  Soc,  2,228;  Fuson,  Prog.,  220. 

XXII.  Mudge,     Dem,,   29,451;    Rodenberg,     Rep., 
31,958;  Galloway,  Soc,  1,872;  Stelzel,  Prog.,  129. 

XXIII.  Foster,  Dem.,  28,805;  Ferriman,  Rep..  24.328; 
Wlbel.  Soc,  1,087;  Moore,  Prog.,  223. 

XXIV.  Goetzman.  Dem.,   18,510;    Williams,   Rep., 
23,768:  Evans,  Soc. ,  916. 

XXV.  Rendleman,   Dem.,   24,034;   Denison,  Rep., 
27.905:  Baty.  Soc,  1,536. 

STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Frank  O.  Lowden;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, John  G.  Oglesby;  Secretary  of  State,  Louis 
L.  Emmerson;  Treasurer,  Len.  Small;  Auditor.  An- 
di-ew  Russell:  Adjutant-General,  Frank  S.  Dlcltson; 
Attorney-General,  Edward  J.  Brundage:  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  Francis  G.  Blair;  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  B.  M.  Davison;  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  Rufus  M.  Potts — all  Republicans  except 
Potts,  Democrat. 

JDDJCIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  .Justice,  Charles  C.  Craig; 
Associate  Justices,  James  H.  Cartwright,  William 
M.  Farmer,  Orrin  N.  Carter,  Frank  H.  Dunn,  George 
A.  Cooke,  Warren  W.  Duncan:  Clerk,  Chas.  W.  Vail. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 25  78  103 

Democrats 25  70  95 

Progressives 1  2  3 

Socialists ,  2  2 

Majority 4B  3R 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1904. 

Dem.     Rep.  Prog.  Soc.  Proli.  Plu. 

1904.  Pres. 327,606  632.645    69,225  34.770  305.039  R 

1906.  Sec.  .271,984  417,544     42,002  88,393  145.560  R 

1908.  Gov. 526.912  550,076    31,293  33,922  23,164  R 

1908.  Pres. 450,795  629,929     34,691  29,343  179,134  R 

1910.  Treas376,046  436,484  49,687  20,113  60,438  R 

1912.  Pres. 405,048  253,513  386,478  81,278   15,710  18,570  D 

1912.  Gov. 443,120  318,469  303,401  78.679   15,231  124.651  D 


INDIANA. 


President, 
1916. 

U.    S.    SENA- 
TOR, 1916. 

Governor,' 
1916. 

Counties. 
(92.) 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 

glies. 
Rep. 

Kern, 
Dem. 

2,805 
9,449 
3,388 
1,458 
1,834 
3,492 
1,054 
2,356 
5,087 
3,305 
3,269 
3,601 
1,449 
3,120 
2,293 
2,351 
3,252 
5,797 
3,023 
5,587 
2,027 
3,717 
2,420 
2,362 
2,208 

New, 
Rep. 

Adair, 
Dem. 

Good- 
ricli. 
Rep. 

Adams 

Allen 

Bartholom'w 

Benton 

Blackford. . . 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford .  . . 

Daviess 

Dearborn . . . 
Decatur .... 

De  Kalb 

Delaware .  . . 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain..  .  . 

Franklin 

Fulton 

2,875 
9,470 
3,441 
1,502 
1,867 
3,513 
1,0)6 
2,401 
5,140 
3,572 
3,435 
3,662 
1,508 
3,143 
3,010 
2,374 
3,372 
5,946 
3,072 
5,723 
2,074 
3,850 
2,437 
2,426 
2.231 

1,796 
10,169 
3,287 
1,872 
1,595 
3,333 
506 
3,468 
4,879 
3,173 
3,102 
3.638 
1.201 
3.191 
,  2,318 
2,717 
2,898 
6,919 
1,492 
5,8,50 
2.360 
3,200 
2,634 
1.495 
2,325 

1,683 
10,038 
3,288 
1,827 
1,575 
3,337 
611 
2,474 
4,730 
3,143 
3,050 
3,591 
1,104 
3,186 
2,947 
2,651 
2,858 
6,983 
1,431 
5,789 
2,334 
3,132 

2,jeo 

1,450 
2.319 

2.807 
9,478 
3,383 
1,455 
1,833 
3,465 
1,147 
2,350 
5,078 
3,484 
3,254 
3,588 
1.446 
3,056 
2,934 
2,355 
3,232 
5,835 
3,028 
5,572 
2,009 
3,711 
2,405 
2,300 
2.208 

1,776 
1  10,001 
3.304 
1    1.833 
1,578 
3,360 
673 
2,480 
4,847 
3,163 
3,084 
3,604 
1,194 
3,189 
2,299 
2,658 
2,857 
6,967 
1,438 
5,814 
2,336 
3,144 
2,639 
1,455 
2,32V 
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Counties.  ^ 


Gibson  .^  . . . 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton. . . 
Hancock. .  .  . 
Harrison. .  . . 
.Hendricks. .  . 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington. . 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson. .  . . 
Jennings.  .  .  . 
Johnson .  .  .  . 

Knox 

Kosciusko.  .  . 
La  Grange  .  . 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence.  . . 
Madison.  .  . . 

Marion 

Marshall. .  .  . 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Po.sey 

Pulaski 

Putnam .  .  .  . 
Randolph.  .  . 
Ripley.. .  .  .  . 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben  .  .  .  . 
St.  Joseph..  . 
Sullivan  .  .  .  . 
Switzerland.. 
Tippecanoe. 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburg . 
Vermilion  ..  . 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick .  .  .  . 
Washington . 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whitley .... 


Total 

Plurality. . .  . 

Per  cent .... 

Whole  vote 


President, 
1916. 


U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, 191^). 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


3,765 
5,827 
3,990 
2,790 
2,779 
2,373 
2,453 
3,560 
3,934 
3,833 
3,312 
1.'" 
3,070 
2,518 
1,686 
3,108 
5,3S0 
3,447 
1,512 
9,9l(i 
5,27li 
3,108 
8,106 
35,013 
3,221 
1,549 
3,854 
2,796 
4,10/ 
2,616 
1,278 
3,069 

632 
2.091 
1.812 
2,329 
2.089 
2.212 
1.871 
2,722 
1,387 
2,965 
2.682 
2,549 
2,569 
1,068 
3,900 
2,335 
1,334 
1,42 
9,700 
3,880 
1,446 
4,918 
2,337 

826 
10,028 
2,343 
11,105 
3,168 
1,011 
2,244 
2,414 
5,007 
2,928 
2,262 
2,510 


334,003 
46 


Hu 

ghes. 

Rep. 


718,848 


3,576 
6,059 
3,878 
3,951 
2,138 
2,086 
3,046 
4,386 
4,777 
3,761 
2,422 
1,995 
3,075 
2,675 
1.791 
2,428 
4,805 
4,025 
1,958 
13,263 
5,726 
3,813 
7,449 
40.099 
2,855 
1,534 
3,390 
3,033 
4,300 
2,860 
1,377 
3.117 

597 
2,481 
1,585 
2,598 
1,762 
2,172 
2,913 
2,291 
1,474 
2,453 
4,045 
2,686 
2,950 

802 
3,201 
2,560 
1,550 
2,118 
7,961 
2,630 
1,214 
6,386 
2,166 

997 
9.96G 
2,616 
8,934 
3,849 
1,823 
2,396 
1,871 
6,112 
1,947 
2,442 
2,191 

341,005 
6,942 
47 


Kern, 
Dem. 

3,551 

5.618 
3,852 
2,744 
2.709 
2.275 
2,343 
3,502 
3,822 
3,751 
3,175 
1,421 
3,024 
2,441 
1,619 
3,074 
5,268 
3,295 
1,462 
9,157 
5,173 
2,998 
7,729 
34,063 
3,137 
1,500 
3,809 
2,698 
4,053 
2,567 
1,26() 
2,996 

614 
2,044 
1.757 
2,148 
1,997 
2,14S 
1,760 
2,626 
1 

2,836 
2,550 
2,522 
2,530 
1.033 
3,839 
2,320 
1,253 
1,301 
9,539 
3,693 
1,413 
4.912 
2,305 

810 
10,100 
2,234 
10.486 
3,100 

853 
2,225 
2,323 
4,833 
2,796 
2,201 
2.463 


325.588 
46 


New. 
Rep. 

3,361 
5,907 
3,781 
3,847 
2,080 
2.050 
2,993 
4,364 
4,579 
3,742 
2,379 
1,939 
3,043 
2,644 
1,758 
2,428 
4,724 
3,846 
1,928 
12,.593 
5,592 
3,676 
7,"42S 
40,876 
2,805 
1,504 
3,351 
2,981 
4,308 
2,83S 
1,381 
3,342 

,585 
2,445 
1,617 
2,138 
1.718 
2.134 
2,815 
2,237 
1,467 
2,430 
3,744 
2,652 
2,919 

784 
3,163 
2,519 
1,513 
2,405 
7,869 
2,552 
1,202 
6,403 
2.150 

971 
9.949 
2,510 
9,096 
3,800 
1,333 
2,401 
1,837 
6,994 
1,890 
2,390 
2.167 


Governor, 

1916. 


Adair, 
Dem. 

3,687 
5,626 
3,843 
2,732 
2,684 
2,270 
2,367 
3,496 
3,818 
3,728 
3,164 
1,433 
3,049 
2,447 
1,607 
3,060 
5,272 
3.277 
1,459 
9,139 
5,175 
3,004 
7,719 
33,918 
3,1I.| 
1,505 
3,709 
2,671 
4,022 
2,562 
1,2,59 
2,990 

014 
2,043 
1,756 
2,148 
1,996 
2,148 
1,776 
2,626 
1.361 
2,870 
2,756 
2,520 
2,520 
1,037 
3,839 
2,334 
1,301 
1,364 
9,503 
3,668 
1,410 
4,884 
2,311 

802 
10,122 
2,223 
10,421 
3,083 

931 
2,226 
2,218 
4,959 
2,827 
2,205 
2,454 


Good- 
rich, 
Rep. 


337.039 
l),96i 
47 


702,605 


325,060 
'  '  '  4,5 


3.490 
6,049 
3,887 
3,859 
2,880 
2,022 
3,014 
4,364 
4,657 
3,742 
2,389 
1,925 
3,056 
2,643 
1,759 
2,439 
4,732 
3.858 
1.937 
12,656 
5,584 
3,694 
/,463 
40,677 
2,814 
1,496 
5,401 
3,005 
4,346 
2,846 
1,387 
3,346 

585 
2,442 
1,555 
2,135 
1,721  • 
2,136 
2.784 
2,240 
1.450 
2.448 
3.906 
2,648 
2,920 

781 
3.150 
2.495 
1.495 
2.403 
7.943 
2,668 
1,202 
6,283 
2,143 

998 
9,921 
2,519 
9,178 
3,814 
1.335 
2.405 
1,842 
5.871 
1,942 
2,388 
2,175 


337,831 
14,608 
48 


706,08^- 


For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc.  received  21.855 
votes:  Hanly,  Proh.,  16,368;  Progressive  ticket,  3,898; 
Reimer,  Soc.  L.,  1,659. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  long  terra.  Dyer. 
Prog.,  4,273;  Haynes,  Proh..  15,598;  Zimmerman,  Soc, 
21,558;  Baker.  Soc.  L.,  1,562.  Short  term,  Taggart, 
Dem.,  325,577:  Watson,  Rep.,  335,193;  Clifford,  Prog., 
4,798:  Hickman,  Proh.,  16,095;  Henry,  Soc,  21,626. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Farmer,  Soc,  22,156;  Daily, 
Prog.,  4,573:  Moudy,  Proli.,  15,454. 
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VOTE    FOR    REPRESENTATIVES    IN    CONGRESS,    1910. 

Districts. 

I.  Denton,    Dem.,  22,833;    Cook,    Rep.,    22'492. 

II.  CuUop,    Dem.,    23.797;    Bland     Rep..    24.787. 
lit.     Co:c,  Dem.,  2l,."i31;  Edwards,  Uep.,  21,84;. 

IV.  Dixon.    Dera.,    25,178:    Wilson.    Rep  .    22,743. 

V.  Mos.s.    Dem..    20.133;    Sanders.    Rep.,    20,794. 

VI.  Gray.  Dem     23.012:   Comstock,   Rep..    23.730. 

VII.  Schlosser,  Dem.,  34,733;  Moores,  Rep..    40.802. 

VIII.  Denny,     Dem.,    34,087;    Vestal.    Rep..     25,750. 

IX.  MaLsli,    Dem,.    24,516;    Purnell.    Rep.,    27,709. 

X.  Hersliraan,  Dem.,  22,959;   Wood,  Rep.,  31,515. 

XI.  Rauch,    Dem..    24,441:    Kraus,    Rep..    24  919. 

XII.  Cline     Dem.,    20.547;    Fairfield.    Rep,.    ^.668. 
XlU.  Barnhart.  Dem.,  30,530;  Hickey,  Rep.,  30,18G. 

tft'ATB   GOVEKNMKNT. 

Governor,  James  P.  GoodrioU;  IJeutenant-Gov- 
ernor,  Kdsar  Bush;  Secretary  of  Slate.  Ed.  Jackson: 
Treasmer,  Uz  McMurtrie;  Auditor  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  Otto  Klaus,  Attorney  General, 
Ell  Stansbury;  Adjutant-General.  Harry  B.  Smith; 
Superintendent  of  Education.  Horace  Ellis — all  Re- 
publicans. 

JUDICIARY 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice.  John  W.  Spencer; 
Associate  Justices,  Moses  B.  Lairy,  D.  A.  Myers, 
Richard  K.  Erv;in,  Lawson  Harvey;  Clerk,  F.  Fred 
France. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 24  65                  89 

Democrats 25  35                   60 

Progressives 1  •  •                  1 


Republican  majority  . .  30 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1904. 

Dem.  Rep.  Prog^  Soc. 

1904.  President.   274,345  368,289    12,013 

1908.  President.   .338,262  348,993    13,476 

1908.   Governor..  348,493  334,040    11,948 

1910.  Sec.  State.  299,935  287,568    19,632 

1912.  President.   281,890  151,267  163.007  36,931 

1912.  Governor,   275,275  142,803  166,054  35,464 


Prohibition  vote 
18,045;  1912,  19,249. 


28 


Plu. 
93,944  R 
10,731  R 
14,453  D 
12,367  D 
119,883  D 
109,221  D 


for  President — 1904,  23,496;  1908. 


IOWA. 


Counties. 
(99.) 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee.. . 
Appanoose,  . 
Audubon..  .  . 

Benton 

Blackhawk. . 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan. . . 
Buena  Vista. 

Butler 

Calhoun 


PRESIDENT.  U.  S.  Sena-   Governor, 
1916.  tor,  1914.  1916. 


Wil- 
son. 
Dem. 


1.619 

1,922 

l.;S65 

1,401 

1,714 

2,411 

2,510 

3,327 

1,247 

1,581 

2,556 

3,189 

4,270 

6,742 

2,338 

2,955 

l,l;^2 

2,684 

1,808 

3,000 

1,454 

2,045 

977 

2.722 

1.515 

2,276 

Con- 
nolly, 
Dem. 


1,251 

1,269 

1,510 

1,909 

946 

2,011 

2,929 

1,173 

1,337 

7,524 

731 

731 

1,075 


Cum- 
mins, 
Rep. 

1,739 
1,125 
1,513 
2,300 
1,216 
2,313 
3,969 
2.273 
1,691 
2,479 
1,610 
2,037 
2,050 


Hard-  Mere- 


ing. 
Dem. 


2,J47 
1,492 
2,554 
3,186 
1,780 
3,513 
6,969 
3,381 
2,819 
3,205 
2,395 
2,661 
2.502 


ditt}, 
Rep. 


1,115 
1,215 
1.509 
2,500 

987 
2,116 
3,790 
2,007 

936 
1,173 
1,210 

890 
1,280 
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COUNTIl';.?. 


President, 
W16. 


Wll-  IHu 
son,  I  Rhea, 
Dem ,    Rep , 


Carroll 

C5ss 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo 
Cherokee .  .  . 
Chickasaw .  . 

Clarice 

Clay 

Clayton .... 

Clinton 

Crawford .  -  . 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur .... 
Delaware.  .  , 
Des  Moines. 
Dickinson. . . 
Dubuque.  .  . 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin.  . . , 
Fremont.  . .  , 
Greene .... 

Grundy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton .  . 
Hancock. . . 

Hardin 

Harrison. .  . , 

Henry 

Howard .... 
Humboldt..  . 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson. ... 
Jasper,  .... 
Jefferson, .  . 
Johnson.  .  . 

Jones 

Keokuk 

Kossuth .... 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison.  . .  . 
Mahaska.- . . 

Marion 

Marehall. . .  . 

Mills ^ 

Mitchell .... 
Monona.  .  .  . 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Muscatine.. , 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

Palo  Alto .  .  , 
Plymouth. .  . 
Pocahontas., 

Polk 

Pottawat'le,, 
Poweshiek., , 

Ringgold 

Sac 

.Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren.  , 
Wapello .  .  .  . 

Warren 

Washington , 

Wayne 

Webster .  .  .  . 
Winnebago. . 
Winnesliiek.. 


U.    S.    SENA' 
TOR,  1914. 


2,085 

2,408 

1,801 

2,763 

1,595 

2,862 

2,289 

3,556 

1,646 

1,578 

1,697 

1,999 

1,175 

1.507 

1,2:^4 

1,649 

2,379 

3,347 

3,903 

5,576 

1,919 

2,756 

2,495 

2,900 

1,811 

1,476 

2,111 

1,982 

i,;«2 

2,837 

3,827 

4,132 

K9:i 

1,249 

6,063 

5,772 

809 

1.409 

2,311 

3,872 

1,250 

2,691 

691 

2,464 

2,085 

1,732 

l,4,i5 

2,345 

1,015 

2.127 

1,805 

2,316 

1,125 

3,037 

913 

1,726 

1,481 

3,335 

2,932 

2,610 

1,728 

2.470 

1,560 

1,562 

809 

1,676 

1,244 

1,412 

1,763 

2,484 

2,186 

2,533 

3,282 

3,092 

1,V34 

2,167 

3,650 

2,704 

1,966 

2,848 

2,486 

2,822 

1,748 

2,647 

3,993 

4,395 

6,131 

8,212 

1,081 

1.876 

1,536 

1,672 

1,137 

1,760 

1,711 

1,871 

3,151 

3,143 

3,094 

2,4,59 

2,414 

4,172 

1,600 

1,707 

1,033 

1,963 

1,910 

1,777 

2,095 

2,144 

1,431 

2,333 

2,694 

3.929 

1,V8V 

2,021 

874 

1,238 

1,747 

2,993 

1,630 

1,594 

2,2,58 

2,660 

1,658 

1,808 

12,327 

11,295 

6,263 

5,992 

1,880 

2,748 

1,351 

1,733 

1,629 

2,057 

.5-,212 

8,329 

2,060 

1,898 

2,049 

2,261 

1,773 

3,722 

2,.572 

3,061 

1,775 

2,219 

l,9H.i 

2.050 

1,735 

1,994 

3,9!)-l 

4,398 

1,910 

2,182 

2,13i; 

2,745 

1,935 

1,936 

3,190 

3,917 

58J 

1,713 

1,956 

2.876 

Con- 
nolly. 
Dem. 

2,402 

1,341 

1,626 

■    978 

916 

1,623 

973 

626 

2.162 

3.938 

2,249 

1,489 

1.666 

1,794 

1,343 

2,653 

535 

7,536 

432 

1,574 

652 

453 

1,570 

1,004 

826 

1,255 

755 

608 

913 

2,072 

1,6  !8 

1,245 

575 

1,119 

1,568 

2,oo: 

2,567 
1,547 
2,814 
1,942 
1,676 
1,613 
3,575 
4,289 

960 
1,118 

870 
1,349 
1,822 
2,152 
1,629 
1,075 

850 
l,33f 
1,657 
1.079 
2,142 
1,413 

819 
1,176 
1,202 
2.368 
1,294 
5,173 
4,275 
1,188 

899 

929 
5,273 
1,548 
1,419 

780 
2,156 
1,299 
1,587 
1,483 
2,961 
1,491 
1,126 
1,561 
2,207 

313 
1,819 


Cum- 
mins, 
Rep. 


1,416 

2,333 
1,971 
2,161 
1,542 
1,220 
1,133 
1,392 
2,386 
3,917 
1,590 
2,141 
1,138 
1.683 
1.735 
2.210 

878 
2,591 
1,196 
2.529 
1,716 
1.463 
1,616 
1,773 
1,790 
1,828 
2,362 
1,4,57 
2,246 
2,261 
1,614 
1,322 
1,254 
1,226 
1,378 
1,697 
2,277 
1,194 
2,265 
2,029 
1,758 
2,239 
2,976 
5,782 
1,451 
1,344 
1.155 
1.390 
2.533 
2,270 
3,058 
1,441 
1,441 
1,.582 
1,970 
1,437 
3,141 
1,547 

999 
2,232 
1,478 
2.298 
1,706 
8,056 
4,692 
1,946 
1,583 
1.564 
5,743 
1,431 
2,218 
2,363 
2,712 
1,621 
1.716 
),:i44 
3,522 
1,718 
1,790 
.  1,827 
2,987 
1,218 
2,471 


Governor, 
1916. 


Hard- 
ing. 
Dem. 


2,946 
3,220 
3,046 
3,650 
2,047 
2,231 
1,599 
1,904 
3,675 
6,273 
3,048 
3,183 
1,657 
2.082 
2.925 
4,739 
1,376 
7.433 
1.517 
3.920 
2.724 
2.681 
1.770 
2.231 
2.068 
2,699 
3,210 
1,905 
3,113 
2,797 
2,483 
1,636 
1,702 
1,606 
2,816 
2,770 
3,631 
2,270 
3,316 
3,091 
3,217 
2,772 
4,944 
13,212 
1,804 
2,037 
2,072 
2,184 
3,585 
3,017 
4,086 
1.716 
1,917 
2,184 
2,599 
2,297 
4,168 
2,487 
1,530 
2,787 
2,090 
3,191 
2.173 
14,110 
6.799 
2.772 
1.786 
2.102 
9.700 
2.344 
2,634 
3,210 
3,316 
2,465 
2,163 
2.107 
4.916 
2,416 
2,910 
2,127 
1,450 
1,705 
3,141 


Mere- 
dith, 
Rep. 


1,566 
1.455 
1,247 
1,827 
1,142 
1,540 
1,042 

944 
1,883 
3.175 
1,560 
1,978 
1,618 
2,0U 
1,075 
3.189 

752 
4,142 

690 
2,182 
1,100 

675 
1,945 
1,389 
1,007 
1,413 
1,017 

849 
1.672 
2,622 
1.620 
1.378 

880 
1.041 
1,341 
1,879 
2.502 
1,530 
3,046 
1,634 
2,088 
1,528 
3,450 
4,202 
1,065 
1,245 

760 
1,550 
2,710 
2,380 
2,594 
1.456 
1,035 
1,478 
1,642 
1,422 
2,286 
1,225 

577 
1,924 
1,186 
1,685 
1,241 
11,025 
5,386 
1,782 
1,353 
1,604 
4,328 
1,546 
1,608 
2,174 
2,211 
1,.537 
1,963 
1,536 
3, 101) 
1,694 
1.848 

1,681 

2,741 

693 

1.644 
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President, 
1916. 

U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, 19*4. 

Governor, 
1916. 

Counties. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Con- 
nolly , 
Dera. 

5.150 
231 
606 

Cum- 
mins, 
Rep. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Dem. 

Mere- 
dith, 
Rep. 

Woodbury .  . 

Worth 

Wright 

8,819 

566 

1,135 

220,597 

■  ■  ■  42 
518 

5,735 
1,463 
2,599 

279.34! 
58,750 
54 
283 

4,393 
1,178 
2.074 

9,583 
1,467 
2,681 

4,960 

609 

1,061 

♦Total. .  .  . 

Plurality. . .  . 

Per  cent .... 

Whole  vote 

167,251 

39 
427 

205,832 
38,581 
48 
102 

312,100  186,027 

126,757   

61           36 
513.856 

For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc.  received,  10,976 
votes;  Hanly,  Proh.,  3,371.  Progressive  t'cltet,  1.793. 
*Add  soldier  vote.  1,102  for  Wilson,  1,108  for  Hughes, 
1,486  for  Harding,  802  for  Meredith. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Bennett,  Soc,  8,200;  Ellett. 
Proh..  2.8S0;  Bashor.  Prog..  2.035;  Dowler.  Soc. 
Lab.,  320. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1914,  SchencI?,  Prog. 
15,058;  Spurgeon,  Ind.,  24,490;  Christian,  Proh.,  6,009; 
McCrillis,  Soc,  8,463. 

vote  for  representatives  in  congress.  1916. 
Districts. 


Kennedy, 
14,276. 


Rep..    20,421;    Whitalter,    Dem., 


ir. 
III. 

IV. 

V.  • 

VI. 


Hull.  Rep..  25,548;  Cronin,  Dem.,  18,591. 

Sweet,  Rep.,  31,567;  Murtagh,  Dem.,  14,825. 

Haugen,  Rep.,  23.476;  Evans,  Dem.,  16.490. 

Good,    Rep..    27,438;    Melvln    Peat,    Dem., 
14.654. 

Ramseycr,  Rep.,  21,757;  Kirkpatrick,  Dem., 
14,927. 


VII.  Dowell.  Rep.,  25.993;  Evans,  Dem.,  14,677- 

VIII.  Towner,    Rep.,    24.195;    Bracewell,     15,940. 

IX.  Green,   Rep.,  23,446;   Pryor.   Dem.,    18.743. 

X.  Woods,  Rep.,  32,332;  Files,   Dem.,  17.298. 

XI.  Scott,  Rep.,  26,066:  Steele,   Dem.,  25,925. 

state  government. 

Governor,  William  I..  Harding:  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  E.  R.  Moore:  Secretary  of  State.  W.  s. 
Allen;  Auditor.  Frank  S.  Shaw;  Treasurer,  W.  C. 
Brown;  Attorney-General,  H.  M.  Havner;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instr\iction,  A.  M.  Deyoe; 
Adjutant-General.  Guy  E.  Logan;  Commissioner  of 
Insurance.  Emory  H.  English — all  Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice.  Frank  K.  Gaynor; 
Judges.  Byron  W.  Preston.  Silas  M.  Weaver.  Scott 
M.  Ladd.  Ben].  I.  Salinger,  Horace  E.  Deemer, 
William  D.  Evans;  Clerk,  Burgess  W.  Garrett.  i 


eT.\TB  legislature. 


,  ,  •  'Senate. 

Republloana 40 

Demociats.. i  .  10 

Kepubltcan  majority.;    30 


House.  Joint  Ballot. 
94  134 

14  24 


80 


^3 VOTE   OP  THE 

'      '  Dem. 

1904.  President.  149,141 

1906.  Governor.  196,143 

1908.  President.  200,771 

1908.  Governor.  195,855 

1910.  Governor.  187,353 

1912.  President.  185,325 

1914.  Goyet;nor.  183,990 

Prohlbitlba  vote  for 
9.837;  1912,  8,440. 


STATE  SINCE   1904. 

Rep^    Prog.    Soc. 
307,907    .....    14,847 


216,968 
275,210 
303,443 
205,678 
119,805 


1,901 
8,287 


.....     9.700 

161.819  16,967 

214,851   ;  1:5,^9     8,977 

IU'resIdenf!— 1904,  11 


ua 


Pin. 

158.766  R 
20,825  R 
74,439  R 

107,588  R 
13,325  R 
23',506  D 

j30.86t;R 

601:  1908; 


Counties. 
(105.) 


Allen 

Ander.son .  .  . 

Atcliison. .  .  . 

Barber 

Barton 

Bourbon.  .  . . 

Brown 

Butler 

Chase 

Chautauqua 

Cherokee .  .  . 

Cheyenne.  .  . 

Clark 

Clay 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Comanche.. . 

Cowley 

Crawford .  .  . 

Decatur .  .  .  . 

Dickinson.  .  . 

Doniphan.  .  . 

Douglas .  .  .  . 

Edwards.  .  .  . 

Elk 

Ellis 

Ellsworth.  .  . 

Finney 

Ford 

Franklin.  . .  . 

Geary 

Gove 

Graham  .  .  . . 

Gr.ant 

Gray 

Greeley 

Greenwood. . 
Hamilton.  .  . 

Harper 

Harvey 

Haskell 

Hodgeman.  . 

Jackson 

Jefferson. .  .  . 

Jewell 

Johnson .... 

Kearny 

Kingman.  .  . 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Logan 

Lyon 

Marion 

Marshall. . .  . 
McPherson. . 

Meade 

Miami 

Mitchell .... 
Montgomery 

Morris 

Morton 

Nemaha .... 

Neosho 

Ness.  ...... 

Norton 

Osage 

Osborne .... 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Phillips 

Pottawat'le.. 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic. . .  . 

Rice 

Riley. .,.,.. . 
Rooks. ;  4^.  .  . 
Rush.  ...... 

Russell 


KANSAS. 

Pkesi 

DENT. 

Governor. 

1916, 

1916, 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben 

Han- 

Lans- 

Cap- 

son, 

Rives, 

son. 

ly. 

don, 

per. 

Dem. 

Rep, 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem, 

Rep. 

4,043 

4,120 

354 

105 

2.303 

0,232 

2,739 

2,385 

227 

77 

1,963 

3,092 

4,634 

4,624 

101 

153 

2,239 

5,928 

2,061 

1,632 

17? 

118 

1,086 

2,370 

3,281 

2,833 

211 

106 

2,250 

3.m 

5,209 

3,370 

303 

86 

3,212 

4,613 

3,503 

4,282 

190 

125 

2,124 

5,348 

4,243 

3.614 

296 

215 

2,173 

4,797 

1,583 

1,3.56 

80 

51 

1,002 

1,892 

1,737 

2.085 

345 

29 

839 

2.582 

6,188 

4,350 

931 

11^ 

3,955 

5,746 

787 

498 

177 

105 

399 

777 

1,102 

6Q'i 

59 

85 

560 

974 

2,631 

2,691 

227 

93 

1,525 

3,.542 

3,837 

■  2,870 

189 

294 

2,197 

4.234 

3,121 

2,799 

161 

01 

1,873 

3,787 

9611 

730 

111 

93 

464 

1,243 

5,943 

5,282 

612 

204 

3,027 

7,618 

8,064 

7,067 

3,279 

129 

4,583 

9,042 

2,431 

1,007 

146 

47 

1,730 

1,173 

4,971 

4,322 

180 

116 

3,222 

5,774 

1,916 

2,826 

91 

35 

926 

3,236 

3,831 

4,968 

171 

255 

2.220 

6,053 

1,^31 

1,157 

90 

159 

943 

1,555 

2,051 

1,769 

163 

41 

1,233 

2,233 

2,335 

1,186 

55 

32 

1,508 

1,310 

1,936 

1,944 

74 

69 

1,484 

2,10G 

1,3711 

1,234 

185 

103 

741 

1,038 

3,013 

2.336 

185 

235 

2,110 

2,986 

4, -128 

3.883 

304 

284 

2,559 

5,200 

1.740 

1,730 

97 

23 

1,149 

2,062 

861 

642 

55 

43 

466 

914 

1,801 

1.150 

241 

36 

1,210 

1,486 

208 

200 

32 

9 

101 

267 

889 

660 

90 

68 

525 

854 

168 

210 

69 

35 

74 

296 

2,948 

2,957 

174 

53 

1,992 

3,697 

522 

511 

101 

26 

316 

655 

2.648 

1,797 

195 

244 

1.277 

2,818 

3.129 

3,468 

332 

161 

1,936 

4,218 

349 

248 

57 

31 

186 

36S 

761 

564 

45 

136 

430 

806 

2,896 

3,439 

34 

60 

1,853 

3,504 

2.904 

3,162 

116 

77 

1,998 

1,865 

4,180 

3,021 

135 

218 

2,554 

4,233 

3.928 

3,767 

137 

68 

2,356 

4,891 

488 

538 

109 

51 

305 

691 

2,626 

1,891 

167 

259 

1.569 

2,707 

956 

901 

40 

302 

562 

1,200 

6,421 

5,327 

656 

99 

3,926 

6,888 

659 

363 

81 

29 

341 

586 

6,003 

5,534 

536 

104 

4.144 

5,863 

2,106 

1,716 

54 

64 

1,367 

2,133 

2,930 

2,699 

256 

51 

1.714 

3,478 

709 

590 

70 

37. 

376 

832 

5,.5S1 

4,210 

356 

308 

2,947 

6,434 

2,789 

3,453 

274 

105 

1.785 

4,059 

4,275 

4.581 

185 

106 

2,808 

5,419 

3,730 

3,791 

238 

213 

2,448 

4.805 

977 

972 

71 

143 

593 

■  1,22S; 

4,047 

3,086 

199 

61 

2.611 

3,843 

3.197 

2,413 

137 

78 

2,012 

3,321 

8,053 

6,359 

764 

175 

4,0,57 

8,653 

2.577 

2.288 

87 

53 

1,395 

3,149 

457 

405 

51 

42 

250 

577 

3,579 

3.591 

61 

69 

2,541 

4,051 

4,890 

4,052 

238 

57 

3,636 

4.838 

1,213 

927 

177 

147 

637 

1.327 

2,876 

1,616 

173 

49 

1.934 

2.244 

4,276 

3,770 

287 

103 

2.652 

4,824 

2,621 

2,149 

82 

229 

1.393 

3,151 

2,691 

2,003 

117 

123 

2,075 

2.541 

2,124 

1,484 

120 

121 

1.3S8 

1.867 

2,912 

2,271 

149 

96 

1,959 

2,817 

2,834 

3.688 

61 

43 

1.945 

4,075 

2,fi0? 

1,820 

130 

241 

1.415 

2,576 

1,271 

803 

165 

52 

808 

1,089 

6,649 

6,832 

941 

425 

4.787 

7,380 

3,805 

2,882 

147 

85 

2,320 

3,873 

2.800 

2,493 

188 

369 

1,523 

3,373 

2.637 

3,320 

i:  299 

87 

.   1,662 

i4,034 

2,394 

1,621 

!iii 

108 

1.244 

2,495 

1,478 

1.223 

•     173 

62 

1.285 

1,386 

1,934 

2,011 

79 

90 

1,333 

2,278 

-yj 
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President, 
1916. 

Governor, 
19)6. 

Counties. 

Wil- 
son. 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Ilan- 

ly. 
Proh. 

Lans- 

'don, 

Dem. 

Cap- 
per, 
Rep. 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick . .  . 

Seward 

Shawnee.  . .  . 
Sheridan. . .  . 
Sherman. .  .  . 

Smith 

Stafford .... 

otanton 

Stevens 

Sumner 

Thomas 

Trego 

Wabaunsee. . 

Wallace 

Washington . 

Wichita 

Wilson 

Woodson  .  .  . 

Wyandotte. . 

Soldier  vote 

4,846 

684 

13,368 

1,103 

9.452 

1,189 

1,196 

3,431 

2,148 

170 

646 

5,518 

1,299 

1,094 

1,706 

497 

3,316 

333 

3,493 

1,794 

17,850 

235 

3,976 
415 

10,871 
678 

12,597 
760 
582 

2,605 

1,811 
180 
391 

4,078 
641 
867 

2,640 
381 

3,765 
318 

2,970 

1,861 

13,863 

286 

225 

no 

868 

97 

510 

55 

87 

175 

174 

22 

46 

458 

101 

68 

89 

79 

127 

43 

553 

161 

1,028 

2 

143 
45 

924 
84 

402 
23 
23 

131 

194 
32 
85 

305 

19 

32 

43 

8 

73 
28 
87 
44 

380 
2 

4,111 
316 

6,460 
637 

6,033 
658 
612 

2,098 

1,364 

81 

316 

3,047 
912 
658 

1,167 
274 

2,043 
178 

1,951 

1,181 

11,176 

88 

4,445 

688 

14,472 

1,028 

15,670 

1,165 

980 
3,629 
2,258 

224 

630 
5,679 

892 
1,102 
2,837 

517 
4,?04 

403 
3,952 
2,341 
16,214 

376 

Total 

Plurality. . .  . 

314,588 
36,930 

277,658 

24,685 

12,882 

192,037 

354,529 
162,482 

Per  cent 

Whole  vote 

50  [ 

44 
629, 

4 
813 

2 

35 
546 

64 
556 

KENTUCKY. 


Counties. 
(120.) 


VOTE    FOR   UNITED    STATES    SENATOR,    1914. 

Geo.  A.  Neeley,  Dem.,  received  176,929  votes 
Chas.  Curtis,  Rep.,  180,823:  Victor  Murdock,  Prog. 
116,755;  C.  B.  HoflmaD.  Soc,  24,502;  Earle  Delay 
Pfoh.,  9,885. 

VOTE   FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,   1916. 

I.         Corwine.  Dem.,  23,272;  Anthony,  Rep.,  37,705  ; 

Richardson,  Soc,  1,508;  Harding,  Ind.,  5,141  . 
Taggart,    Dem.,    38,815;    Little,    Rep.,    42,780  ; 

Stevens,  Sot.,  3,331. 
Hyatt,   Dem.,  32,837;  Campbell,  Rep..  40,272: 

Laughlin,  Soc,  9,177;  Chapman,  Proh.,  1.962. 
Doolittle,   Dem.,   29,.370;   Miller,   Rep.,  26,831; 

Greene,  Proh.,  872. 
Helvering.  Dem.,  32,198;  Harger,  Rep.,  29,861  ; 

Van  Osdol,  Soc,  1,783. 
Connelly,  Dem.,  40,005;  Benton,  Rep.,  28,332; 

Huff,  Soc,  2,514. 
Shoase,   Dem.,  38,099;  Simmons,  Rep.,  31,621; 

Keckler,  Soc,  3,511;  Kershner,  Proh.,  13.564. 
VIII.  Ayres,    Dem.,    26,993;    Wilson,    Rep.,    24,220; 

Kershner,  Proh.,  1.721. 

state  GOVER.NMENl'. 

Governor,  Arthur  Capper:  Lieutenant-Governor, 
W.  Y.  Morgan;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  T.  Botkla; 
Treasurer,    Walter    L.    Payne:    Auditor,    Fred    W  . 
Knapp;  Attorney-General.  S.  M.  Brewster;  Superin  - 
tendent  ol  In.struction.  W.  D.  Ross;  Commissione  r 
ol  Insurancst  C.  J.  Wilson — all  Republicans. 

;,.  JUDICIARY. 

Chief  Justice,  Wm.  A.  Johnston; 
.    Rou§seau   A.   Burch,   Henry   F. 
Mason.  Silas  Porter.  Judson  S.  West,  John  Marshall 
and  John  S.  Dawson;  Clerk,  D.  A.  Valentine. 

STATE    LERISLATtTRE. 

/Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


Supreme  Court: 
Associate  Justices, 


Republicans 33 

Democrats 7 

Socialists 


103 
20 
2 

81 


Republican  majority. .     26 

VOTE  OP  THE  STATE  SINCE   1904. 

Dem.    Rep.    Prog.  Soc. 

84,800  210,893   15,494 

150.024   152,147    4,453 

161,209   197,216    12,420 

146,014   162,181    15,384 

143,670    74,844  120,123  26,807 

161,696  209;543  "84,060  20,360 


1904.  President. 
1906.  Governor. 
1908.  President. 
1910.  Governor, 
1912.  Pfesident. 
1914.  Governor. 


Prohibition 
5.C33. 


136 

27 

2 

107 


Plu. 
126,093  R 
2,123  R 
36,007  R 
16,167  R 
23,547  D 
47,847  R 


vote  for   President — 1904,   7,245;    1908, 


Adair 

Allen 

Anderson.  .  . 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

Bell 

Boone 

Bourbon.  . .  . 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken .... 

Breathitt.  .  . 

Breckinridge 

Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell.  .  .  . 

Calloway.  .  . 

Campbell .  .  . 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian .  .  . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden.  . 

Cumberland. 

Daviess 

Edmonson .  . 

Elliott 

Estill 

Fayette. . .  . 

Fleming.  .  . 

Floyd 

Franklin.  .  . 

Fulton 

Gallatin.  .  . 
Garrard .  .  . 

Grant 

Graves . :  . . 
Grayson .  . . 

Green 

Greenup.  .  . 
Hancock. .  . 
Hardin .... 
Harlan .... 
Harrison. .  . 

Hart 

Henderson . 

Henry 

Hickman..  . 
Hopkins ... 

Jackson 

Jeffer.son. .  .  . 
Jessamine. .  . 
Johnson .... 

Kenton 

Knott 

Knox 

Larue 

Laurel 

Lawrence . . . 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher 

Lewis. ..;... 

Lincoln 

Livingston .  . 

Logan 

Lyon 

Madison.  , . . 
Magoffln. . .  . 
Marion. .... 
Marshall. . .  . 

Martin 

Mason 

McCracKen.. 
'McCre^jj":,.., 
McLean,  .  ., 
Meade.^  . .  . . 
Menifee 


.President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,675 
1,647 
1,521 
2,222 
3,370 
1,796 
1,373 
2 

2,715 
2,738 
2,053 
1,676 
2,067 
2,172 
1,508 
1,1" 
1,605 
3,334 
7,290 
1,646 
1,757 
1,954 
1,352 
3,644 
2,620 
820 
379 
1,4.55 
653 
5.396 
935 
1,151 
1,180 
6,348 
2,240 
2.217 
3,345 
2,200 
1,060 
1,375 
1 

5;i97 
1,953 
1,239 
1,820 
833 

3,272 
690 

2,778 

2,018 

3,699 

2,595 

1,982 

3,757 

252 

28,840 

1,727 

1,2.5.J 
10,402 

1,454 

1,126 

1,350 

1,171 

1,91C 
793 
133 

1,121 

1,276 

2,212 

1,287 

3,373 

1,191 

3,295 

1,433 

2,063 

2,263 
280 

2,820 

4,356 
324 

1,589 

1,317 
730 


Hu 
ghes 
Rep. 


Han 

ly, 

Proh 


1,863 
2,147 
1,065 
692 
2.462 
1,360 
3,321 
,531 
2,167 
2,88.; 
1,494 
1,082 
1,584 
2,549 
826 
2,456 
1,672 
1,026 
5,696 
494 
535 
2,818 
1,949 
4,594 
1.731 
2,271 
1,260 
1,794 
l,;i94 
4,078 
1,339 
525 
1,524 
5,472 
1,836 
1,823 
1,426 
747 
283 
1,628 
1,078 
1,930 
2,368 
1  412 
1,821 
918 
1,887 
2,670 
1,409 
2,031 
2,218 
1,302 
539 
3,615 
1,968 
28,386 
1,326 
2,500 
5.267 
•571 
3,192 
936 
2,383 
1,928 
1.135 
1,516 
2,220 
2,324 
1,868 
923 
2,501 
748 
3,017 
1,535 
1,396 
1,201 
1,100 
2,127 
3,058 
1,630 
1.439 
-803 
369 


14 
34 

•     26 
13 

;*3 

16 

19 

9 

31 

60 
23 
18 
22 
55 
7 

23 
17 
18 
96 
121 

isl 

28 
30 
44 
31 

6 
14 
24 
15 
70 
14 
10 
21 
70 
40 
10 
18 
28 

4 
20 
36 
17 
28 
19 
32 
12 
12 
22 
52 
20 
49 
23 
15 


16 

205 

65 

22 

103 


20 
12 
18 
26 
12 

4 
11 
40 
35 
12 
43 
12 
22 
23 
15 
20 

8 

46 
28 

i 


Ben- 
son, 
.Soc. 


54 

'7 
62 

3 
47 

3 
13 

1 

10 

49 

135 

513 

33 

1 
19 

8 
54 

6 

5 

19 

29 
7 
1 

19 
1 

16 
12 
17 

'4 

13? 
13 

92 

32 

16 

53 
7 

36 

125 

6 

24 
102 

3 


Governor, 

1915. 


Stan 

ley, 

Dem 


41 
411 


24 

1 

78 

18 

1 

2 

12 

69 

41 

■   83 

31 

9 

10 

5 

3 

46 

15 

7 

211 

22 

41 

'  36 

1 


1,367 
1,211 
1,183 
1,708 
2,858 
1,239 
821 
1,341 
2,098 
1,713 
1,679 
1,150 
1,949 
1,829 
1,084 
902 
1,442 
2,125 
6,785 
1,208 
1,481 
1,565 
1,086 
2,883 
2,054 
539 
347 
1,138 
503 
4,305 
724 
1,117 
1,040 
5,266 
1.907 
2,245 
2,971 
1,268 
791 
1,418 
1,411 
3,423 
1,616 
1,040 
1,272 
748 
2,238 
406 
2;i74 
1,671 
2,907 
2,229 
1,489 
3 
150 
27,649 
1,387 
825 
8,909 
1,400 
758 
1,093 
943 
1,609 
784 
110 
812 
907 
1,719 
1,175 
2,814 
983 
2,779 
1,299 
1,596 
1,635 
128 
2,210 
3,524 
253 
1,261 
973 


Mor- 
row, 
Rep. 


1,793 
1,938 
1,067 
641 
2,105 
1,079 
2,466 
394 
2,056 
2,614 
1,469 
905 
1,712 
2,281 
657 
2,191 
1,773 
845 
6,349 
383 
547 
2,620 
1,831 
4,921 
1,538 
1,770 
1,030 
1.716 
1,070 
4,138 
1,295 
586 
1,432 
5,764 
1,660 
1,850 
1,402 
380 
231 
1,360 
904 
1,417 
2,078 
1,339 
1,616 
•914 
1,692 
1,964 
1,328 
1,874 
1,613 
1,236 
296 
3,684 
1,470 
23,588 
1,183 
2,183 
6,414 
087 
2.4.50 
604 
2,067 
1,777 
1,172 
1,369 
1,602- 
-  2,128 
1,694 
;l,0S3 
2.173 
769 
2,885 
1,605 
1,315 
1,074 
520 
2,081 
3.084 
1,297 
1.309 
•  722 
297' 
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KENTUCKY— CoTUinwed. 

PRESIDENT, 

Governor, 

1916. 

191.5. 

Counties?. 

Wil- 

HU 

Han- 

Ben- 

Stan- 

Mor- 

son, 

ghes. 

ly. 

son, 

ley, 

row, 

■ 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Proh. 

Soc. 

Dem. 
1,512 

Rep. 

Mercer 

■  2,093 

1,531 

31 

4 

1,340 

Metcalfe. .  .  . 

1,046 

1,107 

15 

4 

923 

1,028 

Monroe 

882 

2,008 

7 

I 

G49 

1,608 

Montgomery 

1,705 

1,195 

11 

12 

1,350 

1,098 

Morgan 

2,319 

1,123 

14 

7 

2,020 

1,169 

Muhlenberg. 

2,900 

3,533 

22 

146 

2,272 

3,336 

Nelson 

2,639 

1,546 

31 

4 

1,881 

1,496 

Nicholas.  . .  . 

1,829 

964 

29 

6 

1,416 

808 

Ohio 

2,723 

3,286 

48 

150 

2„559 

3,236 

Oldham 

1,455 

642 

14 

5 

899 

552 

Owen 

2,911 

663 

23 

10 

2,279 

637 

Owsiey 

197 

1,173 

9 

3 

209 

1,202 

Pendleton. . . 

1,728 

1,206 

26 

13 

1,275 

950 

Perry 

904 

2,217 

26 

53 

693 

2,061 

Pike 

3,414 

4,212 

42 

31 

2,915 

3,379 

Powell 

757 

587 

569 

573 

PulaslU 

2,531 

4,136 

59 

16 

1,733 

4,181 

Robertson..  . 

663 

415 

5 

482 

379 

Rocltcastle. . 

968 

1,932 

7 

8 

917 

1,689 

Rowan 

881 

941 

12 

5 

764 

836 

Russell 

859 

1,298 

24 

5 

618 

1,036 

Scott 

2.611 

1,486 

21 

7 

2,046 

1,377 

Shelby 

2,919 

1,863 

17 

5 

2,271 

1,668 

Simpson .... 

1,887 

955 

11 

5 

1,563 

748 

Spencer 

1,271 

591 

6 

1 

813 

460 

Taylor 

1,360 

1,332 

19 

6 

1,0.53 

1,269 

Todd 

2,051 

1,671 

31 

28 

1,691 

1,496 

Trigg 

1,722 

1,533 

14 

60 

1,384 

1,377 

Trimble 

1,319 

259 

21 

5 

966 

231 

Union 

2,7.54 

1,184 

5 

49 

2,323 

910 

Warren 

4,228 

3,002 

54 

11 

3,426 

3,039 

Washington . 

1,654 

1,654 

12 

3 

1,208 

1,488 

Wayne 

1,373 

1,638 

22 

1 

1,209 

1,652 

Webster .... 

2,673 

2,082 

28 

20 

2,160 

1,757 

Whitley.  . .  . 

1,171 

3,919 

15 

33 

679 

2,894 

Wolfe 

1,108 

645 

6 

953 

717 

Woodford. .  . 

1,786 

1,300 

U 

9 

1,382 

1,154 

Total 

269,990 

241,854 

0,036 

4,734 

219,991 

219,530 

Plurality. . .  . 

28,1.36 

471 

Per  cent .... 

52 

46 



49 

49 

Whole  vote 

520 

059 

448,390 

For  President  In  1916,  Relmer,  Soc.  Lab.,  received 
333  votes;  Progressive  ticket,  122. 

For  Governor,  1915,  Drexler,  Prog.,  1.37);  Dobbs, 
Soc,  3,307;  Piclcett,  Proh.,  4,201. 

VOTE    FOR   UNITED    STATES    SENATOR    IN    1914. 

Beckham.  Dem..  176.605;  Wilson,  Rep.,  144,758. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,   1916. 

Districts. 

I.  Barkley,  Dem.,  30,029;  Thomas,  Rep.,  16,128; 

McDowell,  Proh.,  164;  Ford,  Soc,  840. 

II.  Klncheloe,  Dem.,  24,138:  Fowler,  Rep.,  19,953; 

Ashby,  Proh..  135;  Tefteller,  Soc.  334. 

III.  Thomas.    Dem.,   22,194;   Taylor,    Rep.,   22,180; 

Moore,  Proh..  217;  Vance,  Soc,  169. 

IV.  Johnson,  Dem.,  25.012;  Haswell,  Rep.,  21,958; 

Crowe,  Proh.,  232;  Schultz,  Soc,  276. 

V.  Sherley,    Dem.,    29,204;    Owens,    Rep..    27,861; 

Stroud,  Proh.,  344;  Rasmussen.  Soc.  885. 

VI.  Rouse,   Dem.,  27.001;   Sheppard.   Rep..   14,959; 

Lancaster,  Proh.,  291;  Plaggenburg,  Soc,  924. 
VIL     CantrUI.  Dem..  28,734;  Manby,  Rep.,  19,304. 

VIII.  Helm,  Dem.,  21,187;  Neat,  Rep.,  18,036;  Coke, 

Proh.,  218;  Vandeveer.  Soc,  34. 

IX.  Fields.  Dem.,  32.957;  Pennington,  Rep.,  27,119; 

Hannah,  Proh.,  383;  Burchett,  Soc,  281. 

X.  Stanton,  Dem.,   11,981;  Langley,  Rep.,   19,113; 

Preston.  Proh.,  273. 

XI.  Dishraan,  Dem.,   14,280;  Powers,  Rep.,  33,867; 

Gregg,  Proh.  245. 

6TATB   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Augustus  O.  Stanley;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  .Tames  D.  Black;  Secretary  of  State,  James 
P.  Lewis;  Treasurer,  Sherman  Goodpaster;  Auditor. 
Robert  L.  Greene;  Attorney-Geperal.  Charles  Morris; 
Superintendent  of  Education.  V.  O.  Gilbert;  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  M.  S.  Cohen — all  Demo- 
crats except  Lewis.  Republican. 


KENTUCKY— COWinued. 


JUDICIARY. 

Court  of  Appeals,  Chief  Justice,  Warner  E.  Settle; 
Associate  Justices,  Shackelford  Miller,  F.  D.  Simpson, 
John  D.  Carroll,  Ernest  Clarke,  Gus  Thomas,  Rollin 
Hurt;  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  W.  R.  Clay;  Clerk, 
R.  W.  Keenan. 

At  the  election  of  November  6.  1917,  there  was 
no  candidate  in  opposition  to  Charles  Morris,  Demo- 
crat, for  Attorney-General.  Legislature,  joint  ballot. 
Dems.  86;  Reps.,  53;  Constitutional  amendment  won 
by  19,778  votes. 

In  Louisville,  George  W.  Smith,  R.,  was  elected 
Mayor  over  Charles  H.  Cronan,  D. 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1904. 

Dem.     Rep.  Prog.  Soc.  Plu. 

1904.  President.    217,170  205,277    3,602  11,893  D 

1907.  Governor.    196,428  214,481 1,499  18,053  R 

1908.  President.   244,093  235,711    4,060  8,381  D 

1911.  Governor.   226,771  195,436    8,718    31,335  D 

1912.  President.   219,584  115,512  102,766  11,647  104,072  D 
Prohibition   vote   for   President — 1904,   6,609;   1908, 

5.887;  1912,  3.233. 


LOUISIANA. 

President, 

Governor, 

1916. 

1916. 

Parishes. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Pleas- 

Par- 

(61.) 

son, 

ghes. 

son, 

ant, 

ker, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Prog. 

Soc. 

Dem. 

Prog. 

Acadia 

1,165 

202 

22 

1 

1,129 

1,686 

Allen 

70S 

81 

2 

766 

280 

Ascension.  .  . 

531 

106 

61 

686 

627 

Assumption . 

489 

221 

373 

772 

1,140 

Avoyelles .  .  . 

1,253 

44 

12 

1,705 

1,093 

Beauregard. . 

968 

59 

2 

848 

»378 

Bienville. . .  . 

1,229 

20 

5 

11 

1,357 

97 

Bossier    .... 

675 
3,109 

9 
151 

660 
2,877 

13 

Caddo 

4 

1 

418 

Calcasieu .  . . 

1,798 

165 

10 

1 

1,537 

1.000 

Caldwell 

554 

20 

3 

9 

648 

222 

Cameron 

163 

10 

182 

126 

Catahoula. . . 

450 

20 

1 

459 

101 

Claiborne.  .  . 

1,276 

15 

1 

1 

1,307 

41 

Concordia. .  . 

264 

10 

3 

231 

75 

De  Soto .... 

1,104 

17 

'      15 

1,049 

179 

E.BatonR'ge 

1,482 

130 

35 

1,562 

1,113 

E.  Carroll.  . 

219 
489 

3 

21 

200 
517 

43 

E.Feliciana.. 

i 

149 

Evangeline. . 

808 

26 

37 

28 

825 

1.009 

Franklin 

684 
640 

10 
31 

825 
783 

162 

Grant 

4 

30 

189 

Iberia 

802 

134 

850 

938 

1,636 

Iberville.  .  . . 

471 

160 

23 

552 

550 

Jaclcson 

980 

27 

2 

919 

115 

.lefferson. . . . 

1,041 

56 

8 

1,409 

336 

Jeff 's'n  Davis 

656 

200 

17 

15 

892 

964 

Lafayette.  . . 

1,066 

73 

476 

1,100 

1,494 

Lafourche. . . 

629 

157 

1,149 

722 

1,776 

La  Salle 

610 

20 

8 

573 

176 

Lincoln 

932 

42 

4 

2 

1,098 

175 

Livingston.  . 

503 

35 

18 

654 

492 

Madison. .  .  . 

187 
564 

1 

3 

212 

545 

19 

Morehouse. . 

1 

3 

84 

Natchitoches 

1,1R1 

45 

7 

25 

1,356 

482 

Orleans 

30,936 

2,.531 

516 

25,827 

14,340 

Ouachita — 

1,215 

35 

3 

2 

1,253 

339 

Plaquemines 

461 

43 

7 

.      562 

222 

Pte.  Coupee 

301 

37 

15 

385 

684 

Rapides 

2,184 

131 

24 

2,224 

890 

Red  River. . . 

567 

650 

1,147 

4 
7 
30 

676 
706 
981 

168 

Richland 

46 

Sabine 

5 

244 

St.  Bernard.. 

363 

23 

5 

446 

138 

St.  Charles. . 

297 

30 

3 

283 

340 

St.  Helena.  . 

319 

9 

6 

332 

136 

St.  James .  .  . 

520 

185 

22 

651 

860 

St.  John  Bap 

289 

115 

8 

343 

606 

St.  Landry . . 

139 

117 

121 

1,168 

1,809 

St.  Martin.. 

971 

36 

392 

877 

85S 

St.  Mary 

St.  Tamm'y. 

652 

162 

605 

671 

1,475 

782 

95 

15 

1,037 

654 

Tangipahoa . 

1,326 

159 

12 

1,537 

763 

Tensas 

204 

5 

2 

216 

18 

Terrebonne: . 

60G 

113 

588 

670 

1.166 

Union 

1,106 

,  ;  22 

1 

9 

1,276 

5 

Vermiliou. . . 

1,310 

78 

832 

10 

1,355 

1,851 

Vernon 

1,391 

392 
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LOUISIANA 

—Continued. 

Phesident, 

Governor, 

1916. 

1916. 

Parishes. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Pleas- 

Par- 

son, 

ghes. 

Prog. 

BCD , 

ant, 

ker, 

D6m. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Dem. 

Prog. 

Washington. 

1,094 

66 

14 

1,079 

501 

Webster .... 

1,040 

6 

2 

15 

I1O8O 

43 

WBat'nR'ge 

237 

28 

5 

242 

298 

W.  Carroll.. 

311 

14 

2 

14 

354 

202 

W.  Feliciana 

261 

8 

5 

232 

179 

Winn 

868 

50 
6,466 

leo 

1.108 

349 

Total 

79,875 

6,349 

292 

80,807 

48,068 

Plurality.... 
Per  cent .... 

73,409 

32,739 

85 

7 

7 

62 

■37 

Whole  vote 

92,982 

128,875 

For  Governor  in  I9I64  scattering  (Independent),  374, 

REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRES.'?,    ELECTED   1916. 

THstricls. 

I.  A.  Estopinal,  Dera. 

II.  H.  G.  Duore,  Dem. 

III.  W.  P.  Martin,  Prog. 
rv.        J.  T.  Watldns,  Dem. 

V.  R.  J.  Wilson,  Dem. 

VI.  J.  Y.  Sanders,  Dem. 

VII.  L.  La7avo.  Dora. 

VIII.  J.  B.  Aswell,  Dem. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor.  R.  G.  Ple.iaant;  Lieutenant-Governor.'; 
Fernand  Mouton;  Secretary  of  State,  .Tames  J. 
B.ailev;  Treasurer,  Henry  Hunaiclier;  Auditor,  Paul 
Capdeviclle;  Adjutant-General,  C.  C.  McCrory: 
Attorney-General,  A.  V.  Coco;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  T.  H.  Harris;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, H.  D  Wilson;  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
the  Secretary  of  State — all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  F.  A.  Monroe; 
Associate  Justices,  O.  O.  Provosty,  Paul  Leche,  W. 
B.  Sommerville,  Chas.  A.  O'Neill. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

All  Democrats  except  5  Progressives  in  Senate, 
and  12  iu  House. 

VOTE    OF    THE    STATE    SINCE    1912. 

Dem.    Rep.    Prog.    Soc.     Plu. 

1912.  President 60,971    3,834    9,333     5,249  51,648  D 

1912.   Governor....    50.581     4,961      45.620  D 


MAINE;. 

PRESIDENT, 

U.  S.  Sjjna- 

GOVERNOR, 

1916. 

TOR,  1916.* 

191G. 

COUNTIES. 

Wll-  ,Hu 

Jol!n- 

Cur- 

iviilli- 

(16.) 

son. 

ghes, 

son. 

Hale, 

tis. 

liei),. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

5,257 

Dem. 

5,767 

Rep. 

Androscog'n. 

5,464 

4,496 

5,835 

5,515 

Aroostoolc..  . 

2,420 

5,775 

3,170 

6,950 

3,154 

7,023 

Cumberland. 

9,795 

11,768 

10,897 

12,414 

10,836 

12,59,1 

FranlUin. .  .  . 

1,908 

1,988 

1,893 

2,392 

1,851 

2,428 

Hancock .... 

3,303 

3,191 

3,479 

4,089 

3,444 

4,14,-) 

Kennebec . .  . 

5,527 

6,731 

6,!75 

7,517 

6,210 

7,826 

Knox 

3,434 

2,211 

3,515 

2,693 

3,4.33 

2,760 

Lincoln 

1,718 

1,781 

2,059 

2,159 

2,020 

2,198 

;Oxford.. ■■ 

3,615 

4,026 

3,559 

4,599 

3,509 

4,667 

Penobscot. .  . 

7,395 

7,323 

7,946 

8,275 

7,750 

8,407 

■piscata(iui3. . 

1,763 

2,141 

1,931 

2,329 

1,911 

2,373 

Sagadahoc . . 

1,791 

1.823 

)„913 

2,100 

1,898 

2,124 

Somerset .... 

3,134 

3,567 

3,495 

4,352 

3,435 

4,485 

Waldo 

2,539 

2.418 

2,680 

2,887 

2,623 

2,940 

Washington . 

3,459 

:>.8;i0 

4,306 

4,332 

4,108 

4,496 

Yorlt 

6,853 

0,373 

6,275 

7,407 
79,752 

5,978 

7,780 

Tol'il 

64,118 

59.30C 

69.478 

67,930 

81,760 

Phiraliuv 

0,338 

10,274 

13,830 

Per  cent .... 

47          51 

46 

52 

44 

I         54 

Wliole  vote 

136,405        1        150,999 

I        151,410 

MAINE — Continued. 


Lonr;  term. 

For  President,  1916,  nensoi!,  Soc,  received  2,18G 
votes;  il.mly,  Proti.,  .5'J.> 

For  Governor,  KilO,  1' 
1,4G5  votes;  Linus  Scely,  PiC>h 
VOTE  FOR  u:<rrEu  stai^e-i 

For   the    long    term    Care 
votes;  Jacltson,  Proh .,  279.  „     ^   ^^  „^^ 

For   the  short   term   Sills,   Dem-.,   receifved   68,201 
voles;  Ferndld.  Rep.,  81,319;  Shepherd,  Proh,.  347. 


H,  Maxneld.  Socv,  received 

■■"•■■     253.  ^ 


senator.   1916. 
Soc.,   received 


1.490 


vote   for  HElTvESENTATlVE.S  IN   CONGRESS,   1916. 

Distficts, 

I.  Stevens,    Dem.,    16,807;    Goodall,    Rep.,    20,357; 

Bridgham,  Soc,  310;  Perrlgo,  Proh.j  86. 

II.  McGinicuddy,     Dem.,      18,791;      Wliite,  Rep., 

19,278;  Larrabee,  Soc,  494. 

III.  Bunker,    Dem^k    20,002;    Pet«ra.    Rep.,    23,i656; 

Cunle.  Soc,  484;  Emerson,  Proh.,  59. 

IV.  Pierce,     Dem>,     12,969;    Herscy,    Rep.,    17,647; 

Esterllno,  Soc,  156. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Carl  E.  Milliken;  Secretary  of  State, 
Frank  W.  Ball;  Treasurer,  Joseph  W.  Simpson;  Ad- 
jutant-General, George  McL.  Presson;  Auditor,  Roy 
L.  Ward  well:  Attorney -General,  Guy  H.  Stiu-gis; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Dr.  A.  O  Thomas, 
Insurance  Commissioner,  Erastus  J.  Carter;  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  John  A.  Roberts. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court:  Chief  Justice,  L.  C. 
Cornish;  Associate  Justices,  G.  E.  Bird,  A.  W.  King, 
Geo.  F.  Haley,  Geo.  M.  Hanson,  Warren  C.  Phil- 
brook,  A.  M.  Spear. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.    Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 3  46  49 

Republicans 28  105  -    133 


Republican  majority     25  59 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE 

Don.   Pep.  Prog. 


1904.  President .  . 
1906.  Governor .... 

1908.  President 

1908.  Governor. .  .  . 
1910.  Governor. .  .  . 
1912.  Governor.  .  . . 
1912.  President.  .  .  . 
1914.  Governor.  .  .  . 
Prohibition  vote 
1,510;  1908,  1.487:  1912 


27,630  64,437 

61.477  69,315    

35,403  66,987  .... 
66,075  73,728  .... 
73,425  04,672  .... 
67,748  71,043  .... 
51,113  26,545  48,493 
62,039  58,862  18,225 
for  President — 1900 
.  945. 


84 
1904. 

Soc.  Plu. 

2,103  36,807  R 

1,553  7,838  R 

1,758  31,584  R 

1,430  7,653  R 


1,582 
2,110 
2,541 
1,872 


8,753  D 
3,295  R 
2,620  D 
3,177  D 


2,585:    1904, 


IViARYLAND. 


COUNTIES. 
(24.) 


PRESIDENT, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


4,859 
4,111 
15,226 
60,226 
910 
1,965 
4,016 
2,587 
1,363 
2,7.50 
6,094 
1,031 
3,345 
1,913 
1,886 
3,805 
3,493 
2,20f^ 
1,443 
I.S8.. 
2,180 
5,6  l:i 
3,2S5 

2,i;;8 

138,:'i^9 

;!1,012 

53 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 


5,760 

2,705 

12,633 

49,805 

975 

1,666 

3,602 

1,959 

1,374 

2,468 

5,725 

1,808 

2,302 

1,346 

•  1,673 

2,913 

3,05« 

1,2J;' 

2,361 
1,7/):' 
5,»93 
2,539 
1,5;C 


117,347 


44 
.'62.039 


Han- 

ly, 

Proh . 


Allegany 

AnneArund'l 
Baltimore . . . 
Baltimore*    . 

Calvart 

cruroiiiic.  .  .  . 

C/iiiroil 

Cocil 

Charl'iS 

Dorehi'.ster  . . 
l\ede,'ick .  .  . 

Garrett 

Uarrord .... 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 
Pr'e  George's 
QueenAnne's 
St.  Mary's .  . 
Somerset.  .  .  . 

Talbot 

Washington . 
Wicomico. .  . 
Worcester . . . 

Toti.l 

Plurality.... 
Per  cent.  .  .  . 

Wliolc  vote 

*  City  of  B.^ltimore. 

For  President.  1.U6,  Benson,  Soc,  received  2,674 
votes;  Reimer.  Labor,  756. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  Lewis.  Dem., 
109,740;  France,  Rep.,  113,662;  Frizzell,  Proh.,  3,325. 
Young,  Soc,  2,590:  Lang,  Labor,  1,143. 

VOTE    FOR    GOVERNOR,    1915." 

Harrington,  Dem,,  119,317;  Weller,  Rep.,  116,136, 
Gorsuch,  Proh.,  2,244;  Devlin,  Soc,  2,082;  Stevens, 
Labor,  853. 


147 
.134 

336 

836 
37 
55 

108 
42 
80 
76 

119 
35 
60 
35 
20 
85 
76 
43 
67 

105 

131 
91 
88 

107 

2,903 


State     Comp- 
troller, 1917. 


Mo 
Mul- 
len,D. 


3,854 

2,460 

10,634 

30,171 

672 
1,588 
2,500 
2,019 

985 
2,128 
3,932 

614 
2,620 
1,617 
1,473 
2,828 
1,782 
1,832 

958 
1,244 
1,836 
3,221 
2,368 
2,012 


85,368 
919 
49.3 


At- 
wood. 
Rep. 


3,467 
1,948 
6,181 
33,110 
1,100 
1,625 
3,266 
1,628 
1,266 
2,427 
4,950 
1,260 
2,040 
1,025 
1,541 
2,318 
1,727 
1,255 
1,135 
2,086 
1,752 
3,869 
2,142 
1,381 


84,449 


48  9 
172.438 


Ma- 
gee, 
Proh . 


167 

73 

211 

434 

13 

75 

91 

89 

70 

65 

160 

62 

94 

63 

34 

118 

130 

70 

37 

120 

120 

82 

115 

128 


2,621 


790 


Election  Returns  and  State  Governments. 


MARYhAySD— Continued. 


VOTE    FOB    UNITED    STATES    SENATOR,    1914.' 

John  Walter  Smith,  Dem.,  110,204;  Edward  R. 
Carrington,  Jr..  Rep.,  94,864;  V.  Milton  Relcharil, 
Prog.,  3.697:  Charles  E.  Devlin,  Soc,  3,255:  Richard 
H.  Holme,  Proh.,  3,144;  Robert  W.  Stevens,  Lab.. 
909. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1916. 
DUtTictS. 

I.  Price,  Dem.,  17,047;  Duer,  Rep.,  16,981;  Anthony, 

Proh.,  1,038. 

II.  Talbott,   Dem.,  21.828;   Lawrence,   Rep.,  20,420; 

Green,  Proh.,  3.513;  Champlin,  Soc,  425. 

III.  Coady,  Dem.,  16,546;  Main,  Rep.,  13,857;  Johnson, 

Proh.,  348;  Bracklcin.  Soc,  740. 

IV.  Linthicum.    Dem.,    19.774;    Fox,    Rep.,    17,030; 

Shipley,  Proh.,  482;  Warthen.  Soc,  396. 

V.  Ralston,     Dem.,     13,909;     Mudd,     Rep.,     17,407; 

Wetherald,  Proh.,  462;  Smiley,  Soc,  539. 

VI.  Etchison,   Dem..   17,214;   Zihlman,   Rep.,   19,932; 

Wallter,  Proh.,  831;  Ayres,  Soc,  1,049. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Emerson  C.  Harrington;  Secretary  of 
State,  Thos.  W.  Simmons:  Auditor,  J.  Enos  Ray; 
Comptroller,  Hugh  A.  McMuUcn:  Treasurer.  John 
M.  Dennis:  Adjutant-General,  Henry  W.  W.arfield; 
Attorney-Gener.al,  Albert  C.  Ritchie;  Superintendent 
of  Education,  M.  B.  Stephens;  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  VV.  Mason  Shehan — all  Democrats. 

.lUDICIABY. 

Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Judge,  A.  Hunter  Boyd; 
Associate  Judges,  N.  Chas.  Burlie,  William  H. 
Thomas,  John  R.  Pattison.  Hammond  TJrner,  Jonn 
P.  Briscoe.  Henry  Stociibridge,  and  Albert  Con- 
stable; Clerk,  Caleb  C.  Magruder. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

No  session  in  1917. 


VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE   190H. 


1904. 
1908. 
1911. 
1912. 
1914. 
i916. 


President . 
Preside  Qt. 
Governor . 
President. 
U.  S.  Senator  110,204 
U.  S.  Senator  109,740  113,662 
Prohibition   vote   for  President 
3,302;  1912,  2,244. 


Rep.    Prog.  Soc. 

109.497 2.247 

116.513    ....  2,323 

103,395  106,392    ....  3,783 

112,674     54,956  57,789  3.996 

94,864     3,697  3,255 


Dam. 

109,446 
115.908 


Plu. 
51  R 

605  R 

2,997  R 

54,885  D 

15,340  D 


-1904,   3,034;    1908, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


COUNTIES. 
(14.) 


Barnstable . 
Berkshire.  . 

Bristol 

Dukes 

Essex 

Franklin. . . 
Hampden . . 
Hampshire. 
Middlesex.. 
Nantucket . 

Norfolk 

Plymouth.. 
Suffolk .... 
Worcester. . 

Total.   .. 

Solaier  vote 

Grand  total 
Plurality. . 
Per  cent.  . 

Whole  vote 


President,  U.  S.  Sena- 
1916.  TOR,  1916 


WU- 

SOD, 

Dem. 


1,892 

8.357 

18,065 

309 

32,489 

3,054 
17,028 

4,202 
49,844 
307 
12,702 
11,009 
61,047 
27,540 


247,845 

40 

247,885 

'  "46 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


2.836 

9,787 

22.578 

464 

35,909 

4.353 
18,207 

5,748 
60,802 
249 
19,284 
13,515 
42,492 
32,541 


268,765 
19 

268,784 
20.899 
50 


531,8r/ 


Fitz- 
g'ald, 
Dem. 


1.440 

7,732 

16,651 

204 

29.443 

2.440 
15.391 

3,727 
46,965 
227 
12,020 
10,153 
61,688 
26  118 


Lodge 
Rep. 


3,029 

9..503 

22,095 

495 

36.447 

4,376 
18,087 

5,610 
61,596 
300 
19,314 
13,347 
40,911 
22,047 


267,157 
20 

267,177 
32.939 
51 


516,99? 


Governor, 
1917. 


Mans 
field, 
Dem. 


469 

4,422 

9,640 

70 

18,109 

1,103 

6,927 

1836 

29,495 

169 

6.552 

4,594 

38  180 

14,110 


135,666 


34  9 


Mc- 
call. 
Rep. 


2.137 

8,077 

18,519 

505 

30,214 

3,653 
14,864 

4,985 

52,376 

326 

16,219 

9,975 
36,046 
28.249 


226.145 


90,479 
58  3 


387,728 


For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc  ,  received  11,058 
votes;  Hanly,  Proh.,  2,993;  Reimer,  Spc.  Lab.,  1,097. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916.  McDonald,  Soc, 
15,558;  scattering,  26. 

For  Governor,  1917,  While!.  Soc,  16,496:  Hayes, 
Soc.  Labor,  5,279:  Lawrence,  Proib.,  4.140:  scatterinp^Z. 


M  A  SSACHUSETTS — Continued. 

VOTE   FOR   REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS,    1916. 


Districts. 
I. 


Collins,  Dem.,  11,795;  Treadway.  Rep.,  19,fi67; 

Hutchins,  Soc,  1,227. 
Connor,    Dem.,    11,895;    Gillett,    Rep.,   20,064; 

Wrenn,  Soc,  1.343. 
Scanlon,  Dem.,  9,905;  Paige,  Rep.,  19,371. 
Hunt,   Dem.,    13,315:    Winslow,   Rep..   17,647; 

Murphy,  Proh.,  802. 
Hoar,    Dem.,     11.097; 

scattering,  1. 
Schofleld,    Dem.,    6,467 

Bixby,  Soc,  1,512. 
Phelan,    Dem.,    16,597; 

Bramhall,  Soc,  1,075 
VIII.   Deitrick.  Dem.,  14,308; 

scattering,   1. 


II. 

III. 
IV. 

V. 

VI. 
VII. 


Rogers,    Rep..    20,345; 

Lufkin,   Rep.,   17,608; 

Barney,    Rep.,    14,350; 
Ncwhall,  Proh.,  403. 
Dalliuger,  Rep.,  21,178; 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIll. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


Fuller,    Ind  . 

scattering,  3. 
Tague,    Dem.,    13,646; 

scattering,  1. 
Horgan,  Dem.,   12,244 

scattering,  12. 
Gallivan,  Dem.,  22,105 


17,079;    Roberts,    Rep.,    16,765; 

Hourilian,   Rep.,  3,684; 

Tinkham,  Rep.,  18,424; 

10,613. 


.^.»,i. ..w.,  ,1.^,.....,  ..„,.„,,,  Robinson,  Rep.i 
Murphy,  Dem.,  12,985:   Carter,  Rep.,  25,527. 
Olney,    2d.     Dem.,    21,707;     Kincaide,    Rep., 

17,702;  McCarty,  Soc,  1,419. 
Cartier.    Dem.,    9,203;    Greene,    Rep.,    15,788; 

scutitGriris    2 
CrosDy,    Dem.",    8,392;    Walsh,    Rep.,    18,505; 

scattering.  3. 


STATE    LEGISLATURE 

Senate. 

Democrats 7 

Republicans 33 

Socialists 0 

Independents 0 


oMse. 

Joint  Ballot 

f!5!) 

66 

179 

212 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Republican  majority. .      26 


118 


144 


STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Samuel  W.  McCall.  Rep.;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Caivin  Coolidge,  Rep.;  Secretary  of  State, 
Albert  P.  Langtry,  Rep.;  Treasurer,  Charles  L. 
Burrill,  Rep.;  Auditor,  Alonzo  B.  Cook,  Rep.;  Ad- 
jutant-General, Jesae  T.  Stevens.  Dem.;  Attorney- 
General.  Henry  C.  Attwill,  Rep.;  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Wilfrid  Wheeler;  Commissioner 
of  Insurance.  Frank  H.  Hardison;  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Payson  Smith. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  Commonwealth: 
Chief  Justice,  Arthur  Prentice  Rugg;  Justices,  Ed- 
ward P.  Pierce,  William  C.  Loring.  Henry  K.  Braley. 
James  B.  Carroll,  Charles  A.  De  Courcy,  John  C. 
Crosby. 

On  November  6,  1917.  three  amendments  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Convention  were  adopted  by 
popular  vote.  One  prohibits  the  use  of  public  funds 
for  sectarian  schools.  The  second  gives  absentee 
soldiers  voting  privileges.  The  third  lets  the  State, 
in  war  or  other  emergencies,  maintain  and  distribute 
a  food  supply. 

iao8. 

Soc.      Plu. 

155,543  265,966    ...'..    10.781  110,423  R  ,,'  ■, 

214,897   206,795    13,355      8,102  !>,.,(= 

173,408   155,948   142,228   12,616     17,460  ETop 
116,705   127,755    9,025     55,512  D  ' 
198,627     32,145    9,520     11,815  D 
229,3,-;0  235,863       6,969     8,740       6,313  R 
for  President— 1904,   4,279;   1908, 


VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE 

Dem.     Rep.     Prog. 


1908.  Preaident. 

1911.  Governor. 

1912.  President. 

1913.  Governor. 

1914.  Governor. 

1915.  Governor. 
Proiilbition   vote 

4,379;  1912,  2,754. 

Independent  vote  for  Governor  in  1913,  20,171. 
Prohibition  vote  for  Governor  in  1915,  19,567. 


183,267 
210,442 


MICHIGAN. 


Pre-sident, 
1916. 

U.  S.  Sena- 
tor. 1916. 

Governor, 
1916. 

Counties. 
(SJ.) 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 

ghes. 
Rep. 

Price, 
Dem. 

Town 
send. 
Rep. 

Sweet 
Dem. 

Sleep- 
er, 
Rep. 

Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim. . . . . 

453 

650 

3,591 

1,392 

932 

573 

687 

4,803 

2,020 

1  3S6 

354 

558 

3,229 

1,326 

822 

661 

781 

5,089 

2,103 

1,442 

381 

501 

3,529 

1,333 

930 

664 

780 

1,925 

2;i2a 

1.363 

Election  Returns  and  State  Governments. 
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MICHIGAN — Continued. 


iCOUNTIES. 


Arenac .... 
Baraga .... 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien. . . . 
Branch .... 
Caliioun . . . 

Cass 

Cliarlevoix . 
Clieboygan. 
Chippewa. . 

Clare 

Clinton. . . . 
Crawlord . . 

Delta 

Uickinson. . 

liaton 

Emmet. . . . 
Genesee.  .  . 
Gladwin .  .  . 
CiOscbic ,  .  . 
G'd  Traverse 
Gratiot.  .  .  . 
Hillsdale... 
Houghton. 

Htiron 

Ingham. . . , 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella. . .  , 
.ijK'kson .... 
Kalamazoo, 
Kalkaska.  . 

Kent ;. 

Kswcenaw . 

Lake 

Lapeer.  .  .  . 
Loelanan. . 
Lenawee.  .  .  . 
Livingston . . 

Luce 

Mackinac.  .  . 
Macomb .... 
Manistee.. .  . 
Marquotte.  . 

Mason 

Mecosta .... 
Menominee.. 
Midland.  .  .  . 
Missauliee. . . 

Monroe 

Montcalm. . . 
M'ntm'r'ncy 
Muskegon.. . 
Newaygo.  .  . 
Oakland .... 

Oceana 

Ogemaw.  . .  . 
Ontonagon . . 

Osocola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle, 
Roscommon . 
Saginaw.  .  .  . 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. . 
Shiawassee. . 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph.. . 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren.  . 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford .  .  .  . 


PnERIDENT, 

1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Total... 
Plurality . . 
Per  cent .  . 

Whole  vote 


938 
462 
2,491 
5,996 
770 
6,054 
3,062 
8,037 
2,666 

I,!.'):; 

1,389 
1,768 
769 
2,094 
450 
1,781 
1,291 
3,461 
1,363 
9,311 
729 
1,5(0 
1,848 
2,960 
3,124 
4,61.= 
1.816 
7,664 
3,911 
729 
877 
2,113 
8,0,58 
7,164 
4:10 
20,304 
194 
347 
1,93: 
763 
5,519 
2,297 
257 
908 
3.108 
2,177 
2,62; 
1,689 
1,178 
1,854 
1,4.54 
917 
4,202 
2,801 
273 
4,165 
1,025 
6,659 
1,387 
743 
888 
1,285 
175 
519 
3,9  ;i 
806 
239 
8,431 
1,867 
623 
3,308 
4,fil7 
3,567 
2,329 
3,225 
5,279 
60,935 
1,683 


Hu 

ghes. 
Rep. 


U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, 1916. 


Price, 
Dem. 


283,993 
"  '  '44 


911 

748 
3,157 
6,708 
900 
7,511 
3,100 
6,484 
2,518 
1,877 
1,576 
2,365 
1,049 
3,381 
409 
3. OSS 
2,393 
3.802 
1,724 
9,353 
935 
2,204 
1,917 
3,434 
3,463 
8,013 
4,743 
7,846 
3,950 
984 
2.139 
2.700 
6.938 
5,951 
724 
16.09.^ 
860 
588 
3,315 
984 
6,247 
2,460 
537 
1,083 
4,552 
2,360 
5,263 
2,19S 
2,455 
2,671 
2,104 
1,160 
3,787 
3,894 
396 
5,692 
2,117 
7,730 
1,9,57 
878 
1,235 
2,193 
245 
531 
5,484 
1,407 
311 
9,544 
■.,630 
994 
3,926 
6,538 
3,132 
4,461 
4,302 
6,505 
70,056 
2, .333 


838 

387 
2,382 
5,.573 

674 
5,840 
2,908 
7,219 
2,593 
1,051 
1,323 
1,607 

712 
1,965 

402 
1,614 
1,191 
3,1153 
1,267 
8,6/9 

636 
1,410 
1,683 
2,791 
3,164 
i,'i63 
l,6ii0 
7,161 
3,724 

634 

781 
1,980 
6,976 
6,646 

379 
18,106 

176 

320 
1,781 

5,2St 

2,228 

■   225 

880 

3,003 

2,016 

2,282 

1,534 

1,334 

1,713 

1,286 

7S6 

3.988 

2,628 

239 

3,988 

1,471 

6,141 

1,242 

653 

80' 

1,116 

110 

413 

3,593 

676 

207 

8,064 

1,518 

537 

3,107 

4,201 

3,454 

2.113 

3,023 

1,902 

52,979 

1,534 


Town 
send. 
Rep. 


337.9 
53,959 
52 


647.071 


1,019 
821 
3,263 
7,114 
985 
7,737 
3,264 
7,269 
2,597 
1,998 
1,641 
2,565 
1,120 
3,532 
457 
3,273 
2,192 
4.105 
1,835 
10,010 
1,05! 
2,342 
2,082 
3,581 
3,713 
8,291 
4,981 
8.396 
1,160 
1,092 
2,236 

2,89: 

8,13, 
6,504 

787 
18,022 

875 

617 
3,513 
1,026 
6,191 
2,549 

563 
1,122 
4,670 
2,459 
5,577 
2,418 
2,728 
2,837 
2,382 
1,295 
4,033 
1,095 

441 
6,183 
2,578 
8,276 
2,09i 

975 
1,312 
2,383 

288 

638 
5.978 
1,536 

355 
9,975 
4,974 
1,081 
4,132 
6,990 
3,241 
4,682 
4,527 
6,816 
78,081 
2,434 


Governor, 
1916. 


.Sweet 
Dem. 


Sleep- 
er, 
Rep. 


257,954 
'  ■  ■  '46 


364,657 

106,701 

56 


?47.2S5 


809 
350 
2,515 
5,389 
730 
5,850 
3,217 
7,548 
2,596 
1,108 
1,412 
1,585 
779 
2,030 
394 
1,.590 
1,146 
3,324 
1,315 
8,594 
650 
1,421 
1,777 
2,896 
3,377 
4,061 
1.407 
7,023 
3,771 
619 
791 
2,041 
7,5.52 
6,735 
437 
20,169 
174 
310 
1,805 
749 
5,465 
2,255 
2: 
889 
3,015 
2,0  !7 
2,260 
1,669 
1,38:' 
1,580 
1,356 
847 
1,112 
2,820 
234 
4,087 
1,475 
6,371 
1,373 
651 
794 
1,22s 
159 
428 
4,144 
661 
200 
7,735 
1,511 
558 
3,226 
4,095 
3,610 
2,i:i5 
3,120 
5,388 
52,8.56 
1,630 


264.440 
'  ■  ■  46 


1,062 
869 
3,169 
7,315 
9.54 
7.766 
2,962 
7,119 
2,603 
1,964 
1,573 
2,621 
1,074 
3,502 
474 
3,295 
2,571 
3,977 
1,817 
10,1C8 
1,059 
2.334 
2,041 
3,531 
3,541 
8,590 
5,267 
8,732 
4.149 
1,093 
2.262 
2,836 
7,690 
0,607 
749 
16,495 
882 
607 
3,520 
1,010 
6.330 
2,548 
575 
1,121 
4,689 
2,501 
5,533 
2,370 
2,628 
3,012 
2,227 
1,249 
3,901 
3,930 
452 
6,167 
2,512 
8,149 
2,014 
986 
1,333 
2,298 
270 
639 
5,409 
1,573 
367 
10,285 
5,128 
1,079 
4,066 
7,161 
3,201 
4,722 
4,457 
6,510 
80,294 
2.399 


MICHIGAN — Continued. 


For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc,  received  16,120 
votes;  Hanly,  Proh.,  8,139;  Relmer,  Soc.  Lab.,  842; 
scattering,  25. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  Foss.,  Soc.,  15,614; 
.Johnston,  Proh.,  7,569;  Rlchter,  Soc.  Lab.,  924; 
scattering,  567. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Moore,  Soc,  15,040;  Woodruff, 
Proh.,  7,255;  Murray,  Soc.  Lab.,  963;  scattering,  96. 

VOTE  FOR   REPRESENTATIVE.S   IN   CONGRESS,   1916. 

Districts. 

1.  Doremns,  Dem.,  29,571;  Shepherd,  Rep.,  26,679; 

Powell,  Soc,  1.506;  Rubier,  Proh.,  2;  Johnson, 

Soc-Lab.,  3. 

IL*  Beakes,  Dem.,  27,133;  Bacon,  Rep.,  27,182; 
Titus.  Soc,  592;  Dixon,  Proh.,  1;  Kock, 
Soc-Lab.,  5:!9. 

III.  Marsh,    Dem.,    23.117;    Smith,    Rep.,    24.897: 

Rogers.  Soc,  1,651;  White,  Proh.,  757. 

IV.  Wade,    Dem.,   20,145;    Hamilton,   Rep.,  26,764; 

Potter,     Soc,     1,047;     MoColI,     Proh.,     4; 
Harvey,  Soc-Lab.,  1. 

V.  Danhof,    Dem.,    21,039;    Mapes.    Rep.,    24,238; 

Hansen,  Soc,  1,058;  Cheney,  Proh.,  521. 

VI.  Kellogg,    Dem.,    30,664;    Kellev,    Rep.,   38,110; 

Walker,  Soc,   1,638;   Grabowski,  Proh.,  1.56; 
Corbett,  Soc-Lab.,   1. 

VII.  Bowers.  Dera.,  11,020;  Cramton,  Rep.,  30,101; 

I/amb,    Soc,    309:     Crissman,    Proh.,    587; 
Shepherd,  Soc-Lab.,  1. 

VIII.  Seegmillcr,  Dem.,  23,692;  Fordney,  Rep.,  28.288; 

Parsons,  Soc,  770;  Powell,  Proh,,  1;  Chand- 
ler, Soc-Lab.,  1. 

IX.  Alway,     Dem.,     15,726;     McLaughlin,     Rep., 

24,624;    Henderson,     Soc,     1,717;    Crabtree, 
Proh.,  150;  Daines,  Soc.  Lab.,  1. 

X.  Haller,    Dera.,    16,056;    Currie,    Rep.,    24,240; 

Aplin.  Soc.  953;  Tetrey.  Proh..  443. 

XI.  Reycraft,  Dem.,   14,499;     Scott,  Rep.,  24,840: 

Moore,     Soc,     56;     Miller,     Proh.,     1,623; 
Densmore,  Soc.  Lab.,  1. 

XII.  MacDonald,  Dem.,  12,883;  James,  Rep..  22,998. 

XIII.  Berry,    Dem.,    20,921;    Nichols,    Rep.,    32,317; 

Renner,     Soc,     880;     Doane,     ProU.,     335: 
Druse,  Soc-Lab.,  3. 
*  Con  tester!. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Albert  E.  Sleeper,  Rep.;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Lauren  D.  Dickinson,  Rep.;  Secretary  of 
State,  Coleman  C.  Vauehan,  Rep.-  Treasurer, 
Samuel  Odell,  Rep.;  Auditor,  Oramel  B.  Fuller; 
Adjutant-General,  John  S.  Bersey,  appointed  by  - 
State  Military  Board;  Attorney-General,  Alexander 
J.  Groesbeck,  Rep.;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Fred.  L.  Keeler,  Rep.;  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  Frank  H.  Ellsworth,  Rep. 

.lUDIClARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Franz  C.  Kuhn; 
Associate  Justices,  John  W.  Stone,  Russell  C. 
Ostrander,  John  E.  Bird,  Joseph  B.  Moore,  Joseph 
H.  Steere,  Grant  Fellows,  Flavlue  L.  Brooke;  Clerk, 
Jay  Mertz. 

STATE   liEGISLArURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot, 

Reoublicans 27  87  114 

Democrata 5  13  18 ; 


363,724 
99,283 
56 


651,51?  ■ 


Republican  majority. .      22 


74 


96. 


1904. 
1905. 
1908. 
1908. 
1910. 
1912. 


President. 
Governor . 
Governor. 
Pre.sldent. 
Governor . 
President. 


VOTE   OF  THE   STATE   SINCE    1904. 

Dem.     Rep.     Prog 


134,151  361.866 
129.963  227,557 


Soc. 
8,941 
5,926 


Plu. 

227,715  R 
97,594  R 


252,011   262.141    9,530  R 

175,771   335,580    11,586  159,809  R 

1,59,670  202,863    9,992  43,193  R 

1.50,751   1.52,214   214,584  23,211  62,340  P 

1914'.  Governor.  212,063  176,254  36,747  11,056  35,809  D 
Prohibition  vote  for  President— 1900,  11,859;   1904, 

13,308,  1908,  a6,974;  1912,  8,934.  vi 
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Election  Returns  and  State  Governments. 


MINNESOTA. 


President, 

u.  s. 

SENA- 

Governor. 

1916. 

TOR, 

1916. 

1916. 

C0TJNTIE3. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Law- 

Kel- 

Dwy- 

Burn- 

(86.) 

son, 

ghes, 

ler. 

logg. 

er, 

quist, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

546 

Rep. 

1,194 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Aitkin 

877 

1,122 

385 

1,487 

Anoka 

1,171 

1,262 

704 

1,272 

,    540 

1,767 

Becker 

1,453 

1,761 

870 

1,884 

697 

2,306 

Beltrami .... 

1,912 

1.331 

1,168 

1.798 

787 

2,226 

Benton 

945 

1,020 

653 

1,144 

563 

1,343 

Big  Stone..  . 

869 

810 

503 

894 

413 

1,175 

Blue  Earth. . 

2,211 

2,864 

1,718 

2,594 

1,229 

3,797 

Brown 

1,101 

2,078 

1,030 

1,996 

725 

2,370 

Carlton 

1,115 

1,096 

749 

1,158 

549 

1,451 

Carver 

960 

1,950 

1,076 

1,819 

731 

2,298 

Cass 

1,260 

982 

710 

1,078 

561 

1,460 

Chippewa. . . 

1,134 

1,311 

545 

1,313 

407 

1,951 

Qhisago 

944 

1,749 

361 

1,583 

226 

2,468 

Clay 

1,716 

1,549 

933 

1,819 

831 

2,254 

Clearwater . . 

,M4 

493 

272 

596 

143 

846 

Cook 

162 

125 

88 

172 

48 

216 

Cottonwood . 

762 

1,425 

355 

1,172 

305 

1,741 

Crow  Wing.. 

1,568 

1,715 

1,031 

1,898 

824 

2,318 

Dakota 

2.373 

1,881 

2,021 

1,904 

1,507 

2,507 

Dodge 

895 

1,260 

417 

1,194 

333 

4,623 

Douglas .... 

1,398 

1,709 

641 

1,722 

506 

2,372 

Fairbault .  .  . 

1,123 

2,184 

637 

1,997 

542 

2,561 

Fillmore .... 

1,313 

2,945 

712 

2,588 

615 

3,477 

Fi-eeborn 

1,347 

2,418 

670 

2,303 

500 

2,952 

Goodliue. . . . 

1,875 

3,471 

988 

2,803 

725 

4.522 

Grant 

778 

878 

278 

929 

199 

1,346 

Hennepin.  .  . 

36,395 

27,957 

22,434 

30,547 

19,790 

39,756 

Houston.  .  .  . 

744 

1,783 

568 

1,542 

533 

1,898 

Hvibbard 

799 

685 

459 

854 

378 

956 

Isanti 

93.5 

1,123 

300 

984 

166 

1,748 

Itasca 

1,.504 

1,163 

1,086 

1,423 

890 

1,636 

Jackson 

1,272 

1,503 

745 

.    1,448 

632 

1,965 

Kanabec 

603 

778 

314 

804 

214 

1,085 

Kandiyolii.  . 

1,968 

i,ei2 

715 

1,602 

488 

2,784 

Kittson 

749 

709 

303 

776 

211 

1,217 

Koochiching. 

1,089 

474 

679 

698 

545 

917 

I>ac  Qui  Parle 

1,047 

1,614 

490 

1,655 

357 

2,224 

Lake 

506 

401 

344 

462 

205 

574 

Le  Sueur 

1,723 

1.430 

1,500 

1,378 

1,184 

2,022 

Lincoln 

1,174 

777 

623 

863 

517 

1,262 

Lyon 

1,893 

1,389 

938 

1,599 

748 

2,216 

McLeod.  .  .  . 

1,305 

1,772 

1,088 

1,681 

824 

2,224 

Mahnomen. . 

411 

262 

275 

319 

212 

391 

Marshall. .  .  . 

1,513 

1,461 

713 

1,632 

507 

2,279 

Martin 

1,756 

1,741 

935 

1.895 

683 

2,651 

Meelier 

1,475 

1,780 

801 

1.707 

578 

2.463 

Mille  Lacs .  . 

1,113 

1,127 

495 

1.2.55 

339 

1,739 

Morrison. . .  . 

1,650 

1,887 

1,385 

1.812 

1.100 

2,354 

Mower 

1,572 

2,520 

960 

2.259 

837 

3,001 

Murray 

1,193 

1,137 

745 

1,266 

581 

1.615 

Nicollet 

814 

1,283 

679 

1.090 

429 

1,528 

Nobles 

1.280 

1.413 

815 

1.453 

668 

1.860 

Norman.  .  .  . 

1,076 

1.046 

440 

1.120 

371 

1.597 

Olmsted .... 

1,926 

2,101 

978 

2.116 

931 

2,880 

Otter  Tall. .  . 

2,858 

4,328 

1,569 

4,332 

1,155 

5,524 

Pennington. . 

1,004 

868 

457 

1,005 

368 

1,365 

Pine 

1,507 

1,531 

1,002 

1,414 

737 

2.117 

Pipestone.  . , 

*   732 

1,010 

463 

953 

364 

1.233 

Polk 

3,498 

2,471 

1,722 

2,944 

1,381 

4,180 

Pope 

1,121 

1.321 

.     395 

1,486 

301 

1,984 

Ramsey 

22,291 

13,317 

17,895 

14,828 

12.789 

21.260 

Red  Lake. .  . 

694 

463 

396 

661 

362 

763 

Redwood . . . 

1,361 

2,029 

840 

1,969 

636 

2.508 

Renville.  .  .  . 

l.iioO 

2,432 

952 

2,196 

753 

3,133 

Rice 

2,(«2 

2,408 

1,440 

2,527 

1,075 

3,299 

Rock 

;o.. 

1,196 

404 

1,218 

355 

1,396 

Roseau 

8;m 

821 

•    424 

877 

307 

1.187 

St.  Louis. . . . 

I2,05h 

10,834 

9,568 

11,689 

7,829 

13.681 

Scott 

1,361 

i:l? 

1,342 

885 

1,100 

1.185 

Sherbiu'ne. .  , 

731 

9li5 

349 

1,036 

,    274 

1.279 

Sibley 

973 

!,-:37 

V59 

1,.597 

583 

2,094 

Stearns 

3.350 

4,312 

3,31) 

3,725 

2,502 

4.743 

Steels 

1,497 

1,734 

1,043 

1,855 

936 

'.3')G 

Stevens 

787 

943 

588 

SIO 

453 

l.i82 

Swltt 

1,181 

1,335 

•     70S 

1,M5 

603 

1.V9.! 

Todd 

1,922 

1,919 

1,317 

2.037 

1,075 

:;,5ii 

Traverse. . .  . 

779 

774 

432 

S34 

363 

l.O.'Sfi 

Wabasha  .    . 

1,449 

1,787 

1,138 

1,750 

973 

2.1.V2 

Wadena-  ,    . 

051 

938 

408 

980 

368 

1.118 

Waseca. 

1,J78 

1.522 

926 

1,511 

73j 

1.962 

Washington 

1.610 

2.167 

1.070 

2.265 

Si'I 

M,91U 

Watonwan. 

SOI 

1  300 

442 

1.21.'i 

'^j  1 

1  667 

Wilkin     .    . 

808 

b90 

■   497 

«1G 

4".i 

■  i.0U9 

WlDotia     ... 

3.907 

2,916 

2,220 

a,l!.j 

i,8iu 

3,7U 

MINNESOTA— Continueii. 


' 

President, 
1916. 

U.  S.  Sena- 
tor. 1916. 

Governor. 
1916. 

Counties. 

Wil- 
son. 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Law- 

ler. 

Dem. 

Kel- 
logg. 
Rep. 

Dwy- 

er, 
Dem. 

Burn- 
quist. 
Rep. 

Wright 

Yellow  Med. 

2.262 
1,238 

2,683 
1,501 

179,544 
392 
46 
361 

1.406 
516 

117.541 

•  •  •  30 
381 

2.539 
1.581 

1.111 

377 

3.591 
2,191 

Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent .... 
Whole  vote 

179,152 

■  "46 
387, 

185.159 
67.618 
48 
125 

93.112  245.841 

152,729 

23          63 
390.619 

For  President,  1916.  Benson,  Soc,  received  20,117 
votes;  Hanly,  Proh.,  7,793;  Relmer.  Industrial  Labor. 
468;  Progressive  ticket,  290. 

For  United  States  Senator.  1916.  Calderwood, 
Proh.,  78.425. 

For  Governor.  1916.  B  entail.  Soc. ,  26,306;  Anderson, 
Proh..   19,881;  Johnson.    Industrial   Labor.  5.476. 

vote  fob  representatives  in  congress,  1916. 
Districis. 


I. 
IL 

in. 

IV. 


VI. 

VIL 

VIII, 

IX. 

X. 


Lamberton,    Dem.,    13,290;    Anderson,    Rep.i 

25  278 
Ellsworth,  Rep.,  29,392. 
Kelly,  Jr.,  Dem..  10,354;  Davis,  Rep.,  25.527. 
Van  Dyke,   Dem.,  23,516;  Reese,  Rep..  11,737: 

Phillips,  Soc  .  1,854 ;  Peterson,  Proh.    1,305. 
Bowler,   Dem.,   11,849;   Lundeen,   Rep..   19.131; 

Latimer,  Soc.  7,526;  Markve,  Proh.,  6.599. 
Donohue.  Dem.,  13.107;  Harold  Kmitson.  Rep.. 

20,889;  John  Knutsen,  Proh.,  2,766. 
Townsend,  Dem.,  6,518;  Volstead,  Rep.,  21.300: 

Lobeck.  Proli..  11,961. 
Wheeler,    Dem.    7,621;    Miller.    Rep.,    17.758; 

Anderson,  Soc,  9,034. 
Swanson,  Dem.,  8,313;  Steenerson.  Rep..  25.429; 

Thompson.  Soc,  4.347. 
Cronin,    Dem.,    7,148;    Jepson,    Rep..    13.170: 
Soltis.  Soc    3,782;  Schall.  Prog..  19.696. 
state  government. 
Governor,     J.     A.     A.     Burnquist:     Lieutenant- 
Governor.    Thomas    Frankson;   Secretary   of   State. 
Julius  A.  Schm.ahl;  Auditor,  J.  A.  O.  Preus:  Treas- 
urer. Henry  Rines;  Attorney-General.  L.  A.  Smith: 
Adjutant-General.    Waltgr   F.    Rhinon:    Superinten- 
dent of  Education,  C.  G'  Schuiz:  Commissioner  of 
Insurance.  John  Sanborn. 

JODICIART. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice.  Calvin  L.  Brown: 
Associate  Justices.  G.  L.  IJunn.  Oscar  Hallam, 
Andrew  Holt,  James  H.  Quinn;  Clerk,  I.  A.  Caswell. 
state  legislatuhd. 

Legislature  non-partisan. 

vote  of  the  state  since  1904. 

Dem.      Rep.  Ptog.    Soc.  Plu. 

55,187  216.651  11,692  161,464  R 

168.715  96.162  5,006  76,633  D 

193,843  11,107  86,442  R 

147,034  .  .  .    6,516  28,002  D 

164,185  6,510  60,406  R 

64.334  125,8,56  27,505  19.430  P 

129.688  33,455  ....  30,029  R 

143,730  3,553  17,22,5  12.574  D 


1904. 

1906. 

1908. 

1908. 

1910 

1912. 

1912 

1914. 


President. 
•Governor . 
President . 
Governor. 
Governor. 
President . 
Governor, 
Governor. 


109,101 
173,036 
103,779 
106,426 
99.6.59 
136,304 
Proliibition  vote  for  President — 1900 
6,253;  1908,  11,107;  1912,  7,886. 


8,355;     1904. 


n^isssssippi. 

PRESIDENT. 

U.S. 

GOVERNOR, 

COUNTIES. 

1916. 

SEN.t 

1915. 

Wil- 

H=i 

Ben- 

ill- 

Les- 

VAl.) 

son, 

pnei, 

son. 

iams, 

Bilbo, 

ter, 

Dem. 

Uei' . 

Soc. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Soc. 

i',  dams 

671 

42 

1 

568 

200 

21 

Aicorn 

1.452 

I2(, 

12 

1,290 

929 

71 

.MLiie 

1,024 

Ic 

6 

927 

618 

21 

Attala 

1.267 

110 

27 

i:m 

1,231 

107 

Benton 

713 

■M 

m 

783 

45 

Polivar 

349 
1,279 

14 

C^ali.oun.  . . . 

1.225 

45 

34 

1,013 

82 

C!ir;-oli 

943 

34 

16 

849 

533 

70 

Chickasaw. . 

1.215 

47 

40 

1,143 

614 

41 

Choctaw. . . . 

873 

S3 

28 

732 

845 

35 

1  Ilaiborno. .  . 

433 

0 

1 

384 

182 

7 

(  Clarke 

1,092 

49 

29 

943 

900 

74 

'  Clay 

832 

.    ■  27 

1 

820 

378 

30 
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PRESIDENT. 

U.S. 

Governor. 

1916. 

SEN.t 

19 

15. 

Counties. 

wn- 

HU 

Ben- 

Will- 

Les- 

80U. 

glies. 

son 

iams. 

Bilbo, 

ter, 

Dom 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Soc. 

Coahoma     . 

697 

21 

3 

631 

252 

21 

Copiah    .... 

l.'M 

20 

7 

1.341 

846 

41 

Covington.  . 

830 

63 

71 

809 

1,015 

147 

De  Soto .... 

861 

12 

1 

831 

451 

34 

Foncsc 

l.HC 

64 

62 

1,105 

598 

143 

tYanklin 

769 

22 

6 

626 

496 

48 

George 

341 

32 

29 

331 

292 

29 

Greene 

399 

32 

4 

341 

242 

18 

Grenada.  . . . 

649 

28 

7 

628 

185 

17 

IlanoocU. . . . 

512 

68 

2 

473 

187 

22 

Harrison  . . . 

1,395 

197 

55 

1,254 

461 

57 

Hinds 

2,220 

97 

20 

2,279 

910 

56 

Holmes 

1,070 

21 

14 

1,017 

474 

15 

Issaquena. . . 

94 

8 

3 

83 

106 

8 

Iiawamoa. . . 

1.407 

184 

1 

1,343 

777 

48 

Jackson 

743 

87 

22 

637 

279 

30 

Jasper 

1,040 

38 

37 

998 

677 

33 

Jefferson. . .  . 

456 

3 

1 

420 

223 

4 

Jeff.  Davis. . 

634 

45 

4 

558 

461 

26 

Jones 

1.664 

196 

220 

1,562 

1,519 

323 

Kemper    ... 

939 

71 

18 

853 

1,099 

59 

Lafayette .  .  . 

1.370 

47 

13 

1,245 

659 

37 

I-amar 

744 

89 

49 

718 

580 

^41 

Lauderdale. . 

3.058 

157 

85 

2,748 

1,250 

155 

Lawrence .  . . 

725 

18 

3 

600 

404 

26 

Leake 

1,434 

31 

28 

1,366 

1,302 

52 

Lee 

1,683 

91 

5 

1,636 

1,350 

75 

Leflore 

853 

28 

840 

154 

26 

Lincoln 

1,282 

105 

20 

1.158 

743 

114 

Lowndes. . .  . 

1,028 

29 

8 

928 

459 

19 

Madison. .  .  . 

782 

30 

22 

746 

208 

43 

Marion.  .  .  .  K 

792 

51 

5 

688 

036 

41 

Marshall. . . . 

1,017 

8 

1 

956 

560 

51 

Monroe 

1,684 

82 

15 

1,613 

815 

54 

Montgomery 

997 

35 

24 

840 

451 

41 

Neshoba. . . . 

1,459 

69 

43 

1.307 

1,391 

147 

Newton 

1,341 

19 

56 

1,251 

1,106 

59 

Noxubee. . .  . 

650 

10 

3 

042 

279 

34 

Oktibbeha... 

911 

48 

1 

869 

628 

56 

Panola 

1,262 

29 

,  . 

1,190 

575 

18 

Pearl  River.. 

521 

35 

1 

463 

489 

22 

Perry 

395 

32 

23 

354 

210 

12 

Pike 

1,451 

53 

12 

1,342 

465 

34 

Pontotoc 

1,314 

110 

3 

1,230 

1,020 

JJ 

Prentiss 

1,342 

164 

32 

1,308 

1.024 

Quitman.  .1 . 
P>,ankin.  .... 

272 

12 

1 

238 

100 

9 

1.104 

8 

12 

904 

625 

31 

Scott 

1.106 

25 

18 

1,012 

740 

13 

Sharkey .... 

246 

6 

2 

232 

290 

23 

Simpson. . .  . 

966 

34 

6 

872 

1,000 

99 

Smith 

1,271 

30 

16 

1,124 

1.230 

137 

Stone 

451 

31 

5 

388 

Sunnower. .  . 

879 

20 

2 

822 

300 

.       26 

Tallahatchie. 

1061 

6 

1,010 

539 

39 

Tate 

1.074 

18 

7 

954 

417 

34 

Tippah 

1,547 

82 

11 

1.465 

1.238 

54 

Tishomingo.. 

1,031 

175 

19 

980 

482 

42 

Tunica 

173 

108 

113 

9 

Union 

1,666 

89 

8 

1.618 

950 

54 

Walthall 

605 

12 

11 

590 

40S 

14 

Warren 

1,204 

73 

5 

1,087 

321 

27 

Wasliingtbn. 

836 

47 

3 

7S4 

24  J 

35 

Wayne 

787 

47 

34 

805 

688 

36 

Webster .... 

944 

143 

46 

70.^, 

848 

96 

Wilkinson  .  . 

460 

8 

4 

417 

411 

31 

Winston.  .  . . 

1,152 

47 

27 

1,0.55 

905 

78 

Yalobusha. . 

1,175 

49 

6 

1,032 

549 

37 

Yazoo 

1,146 

25 

7 

1,070 

715 
50.541 

27 

Total* .... 

80,422 

4,253 

1,484 

74.290 

4,046 

Plurality 

70,169 

46.495 

Per  cent .... 

93 

4 

1 

92.58 

7.'4i 

Whole  vote 

86.679 

5-1 

587 
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*  Total  does  not  Include  Bolivar  County,  from 
which  no  returns  were  received,  t  1916.  For  Presi- 
dent, 1916,  Progressive  ticket.  520. 

REPRESENTATIVES   IN    CONQRESS,   ELECTED    1916. 

Districts. 

I.  E.  S.  Candler,  Dem. 

II.  H.  D.  Stephens.  Dem. 

III.  B.'G.  Humphreye,  Dem. 


rv.      T.  U.  Sisson,  Dem. 

V.  W.  A.  Ven.able,  Dem. 

VI.  B.  P.  Harrison,  Dem. 

VII.  P.  E.  Quln,  Dera. 

VIII.  J.  W.  Collier,  Dera. 

STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Theo.  G.  Bilbo;  L  eutenant-Govemor, 
Lee  M.  Ru.ssel  ;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  W.  Power; 
Treasurer,  J.  P.  Taylor;  Auditor,  Robert  E.  Wilson; 
Adjutant-General,  B.  C.  Scales;  Superintendent  01 
Education.  W.  F.  Bond;  Attorney-General.  Ross  A. 
Collins;  Land  Commissioner.  M.  A.  Brown;  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture.  P.  P.  Garner;  Commissioner 
of  Insurance.  T.  M.  Henry^ — ^ali  Democrats. 

.lUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  S.  Smith;  Associ- 
ate Justices,  S.  C.  Cook,  J.  Morgan  Stevens,  E.  O. 
Sykes.  J.  B.  Holden,  George  H.  Ethridge;  Clerk, 
George  C.  Myers. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

The  State  Legislature  is  wholly  Democratic. 

VOTE   OF  THE   STATE    SINCE    1900. 

De7n.  Rep.  Prog.  Soc.    Plu. 

1900.  President 51,706  5,753 45,953  D 

1904.  President 53,376  3,187   392  50,189  D 

1908.  President 60,287  4,363   978  55,924  D 

1911.  Governor 40,200    3,822  30,378  D 

1912.  President 57.227   1,595  3.645  2,061  53,582  D 


MISSOURI. 


COUNTIES. 
(115.) 


Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison. . .  . 
Audrain.  .  .  . 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone 

Buchanan. . 

Butler 

Caldwell .... 
Callaway .  .  . 
Camden.  .  .  . 
CapeC.ir'rd'u 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian .  .  . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford .  .  . 

Dade 

Dallas 

Davie.ss 

De  Kalb 

Dent 

Douglas.  .  .  , 
Dunklin.  .  . 
Franklin.  .  .  , 
Gasconade. 
Gentry .... 
Greene.  .  .  . 
Grundy. . . . 
Harrison . . . 

Henry 

Hickory .  .  . 

Holt 

Howard .  .  . 
Howell .... 

Iron 

Jackson. . . . 

Jasper 

Jeftci'son . . . 
I  Johnson .  .  . 


President,  IU.  S.  Sena-   Governor, 
1916.  TOR,  1916.  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


2,275 
1,853 
1,697 
3,572 
2,752 
2,217 
3,255 
1,285 
1,538 
5.601 
10,973 
2.135 
1,683 
3,1" 

930 
2,993 
2,822 

586 
3,337 
1,410 
3,135 

938 
1.092 
3,902 
2,1.53 
2,915 
2,537 
1,312 
1.618 
1.022 
2,375 
1,047 
1,457 

737 
3,723 
2,108 

510 
2,104 
7,191 
1.7891 
2,2051 
3,653 

552 
1,015 
2,300 
l.SOl 
1.027 
44..50G 
10,513 
3,021 
3.701 


2,681 
2,087 
1,626 
1,741 
2,683 
1,597 
2.597 
1,842 
1,624 
2,180 
7.761 
2,717 
2,069 
2,009 
1,261 
3,753 
2,978 
469 
2,104 
1,874 
2,183 
1,978 
1,782 
1,307 
1.551 
2,740 
2,830 
1,642 
1.911 
1,428 
2,342 
1,640 
1,252 
1,730 
1.924 
4,325 
2,513 
1,823 
7,543 
2,481 
2,741 
2,727 
1,144 
2,030 
1,121 
2,132 
874 
32,913 
9,358 
3,31& 
2.96G 


Reed, 
Dem. 


2,267 
1,822 
1,680 
3,578 
2,752 
2,196 
3,230 
1,277 
1,530 
5,570 
10,745 
2,139 
1,647 
3,870 

914 
3.020 
2,789 

584 
3,289 
1,482 
3,151 

910 
1,671 
3,830 
2,133 
2,947 
2,530 
1,200 
1.588 
1.003 
2,351 
1.018 
1,452 

742 
3,083 
2,488 

509 
2,384 
7,0 
1,750 
2,182 
3,591 

536 
1,582 
2,848 
1.8.57 
1,031 
43,008 
10.385 
3,033 
3.665 


Dick- 
ey, 
Rep. 


2.703 
2,120 
1,658 
1,732 
2,694 
1.628 
2,042 
1,858 
1,631 
2,295 
8,030 
2,093 
2,095 
2,017 
1,274 
3.733 
3,012 

471 
2,143 
1.900 
2,109 
2,005 
1,805 
1.305 
1,590 
2,728 
2.821 
1.051 
1,959 
1,442 
2,367 
1,001 
1,255 
1,759 
1,934 
4,309 
2,.521 
1,815 
V.587 
2.505 
2.794 
2,790 
1,104 
2,060 
1,141 
2,145 

871 

33,774 

9,498 

3, 

2,990 


Gard- 
ner, 
Dem. 


2,178 
1,654 
1,504 
3,525 
2,672 
2,123 
3,127 
1,229 
1,511 
5,433 
7,979 
2,134 
1,533 
3,803 

924 
2,952 
2,709 

588 
3.215 
1,461 
3,052 

892 
1,610 
3,749 
2.040 
2,821 
2,496 
1,313 
1„553 
1,020 
2,287 
1,497 
1,432 

749 
3,679 
2,469 

500 
2,241 
G.0S7 

1,0":) 

2,0S4 

3,550 

502 

1412 

2,822 

1.821 

1,020 

40,934 

10,119 

3.023 

3,590 


La'm, 
Rep. 


2,719 
2,237 
1,775 
1,774 
2.716 
1.625 
2,651 
1,891 
1,628 
2,302 

10,715 
2,690 
2.065 
2,054 
1,257 
3,796 
3,035 
465 
2,147 
1,901 
2,195 
2,005 
1,826 
1,362 
1.594 
2,813 
2,823 
1,621 
1,946 
1,420 
2,353 
1,723 
1,263 
1,755 
1,939 
4,303 
2,519 
1.899 

,  7,697 
2,498 
2.759 
2.789 
1,170 
2,211 
1,13S 
2,163 
878 

36.072 
9.535 
3,.303 
3,020 
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Counties. 


Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayette.  .  . 
Lawrence .  .  . 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston .  . 
McDonald .  . 

Macon 

Madison. . . . 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi.  . 
Moniteau.  .  . 

Monroe 

Montgomerj' 

Morgan 

New  Madrid 

Newton 

Nodaway. . . 

Oregon 

Osage 

Ozark 

Pemiscot. . . . 

Perry 

Pettis.  .... 

Phelps 

Pilce 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Ralls 

Randolph. .  . 

Ray 

Reynolds.  .  . 

Ripley 

St.  Charles . . 

St.  Clair 

St.  Francois. 
Ste.Genev've 
St.  Louis. . . . 
St.  Louis  City 

Saline 

Schuyler. .  .  . 
Scotland .... 

Scott 

Shannon. . . . 
Shelby..:..  . 
Stoddard.. .  . 

Stone. 

Suliivau.  .  .  . 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster.  .  .  . 

Worth 

Wright 

Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent. . . . 

Whole  vote 


President, 

1916. 

Wil- 

Hu 

son, 

Khes, 

Dem. 

Rep 

1,657 

1,460 

1,755 

1,877 

4,073 

4,019 

2,809 

3,238 

2,357 

1.429 

2,468 

1,612 

3,411 

2,801 

2,609 

2,424 

1,631 

1,414 

3,805 

3,034 

1,310 

1,230 

1.319 

725 

4,534 

2,759 

1,042 

1,733 

1,395 

1,863 

1,874 

1,330 

1,675 

1,748 

3,738 

742 

1,988 

2,079 

1,368 

1,578 

2,71:3 

2,039 

3,153 

2,929 

3,874 

3,540 

1,799 

660 

1,383 

1,769 

651 

1,331 

2,4(7 

2,076 

1,396 

1,988 

4,665 

4,319 

1,887 

1,487 

3,344 

2,322 

2,974 

921 

2,149 

2,613 

1,339 

1,003 

1,035 

2.106 

1,994 

826 

5,081 

2,111 

3,380 

1,718 

1,209 

592 

1.325 

1,053 

1,914 

3,518 

1,881 

1,718 

3,675 

3,015 

1,218 

1,137 

7,587 

12.185 

74,059 

83.798 

4,503 

2,966 

1.341 

995 

1,593 

1.243 

2.816 

2,285 

1.213 

788 

2,519 

1.195 

3,274 

2.182 

621 

1,525 

2,446 

2,420 

679 

.1,123 

2,291 

1,809 

3,776 

2,211 

487 

1,752 

1,394 

1,637 

1,594 

1,5'28 

1,903 

2.114 

1,079 

892 

1,593 

2,176 

398,032 

369,339 

28,693 

50 

47 

U.  S.  Sena- 

.TOR,  1916. 


Reed, 
Dem. 


Dick- 
ey, 
Rep 


1.6G2 
1,742 
4.032 
2,803 
2.357 
2,610 
3,408 
2.571 
1,622 
0,741 
1,325 
1,321 
4,512 
1.031 
1.387 
1,864 
1,653 
3.713 
2,001 
1,3.57 
2,713 
3,136 
3,876 
1,789 
1,457 
629 
2,418 
1,401 
4,627 
1,873 
3,3.55 
2,954 
2,126 
1,340 
1,021 
1,998 
5,053 
3,364 
1,210 
1,317 
1,978 
1,846 
3,663 
1,224 
7,446 
74.723 
4,475 
1,333 
1.578 
2,818 
1,210 
2, .527 
3,271 

611 
2,434 

662 
2.286 
3,755 

509 
1.373 
1,588 
1,883 
1,075 
1,573 


1.456 
1,890 
4,f'^ 
3.259 
1,437 
1.672 
2,834 
2,463 
1.426 
3,083 
1,258 

728 
2,772 
1,747 
1,878 
1,326 
1,772 

738 
2,080 
1,682 
2,042 
2.941 
3 ,550 

663 
1,753 
1,334 
2,053 
1,983 
4,330 
1,500 
2,308 

936 
2,641 
1,007 
2,127 

818 
2,1U 
1,734 

589 
1,055 
3,469 
1,756 
2,991 
1,138 
12.512 
83,172 
2,997 
1,001 
1,249 
2,289 

802 
1,205 
2,506 
1,534 
2,435 
1,139 
1,827 
2,230 
1,733 
1,675 
1,533 
2,125 

907 
2,195 


GOVERNOn, 

1916. 


Gard- 
ner, 
Dem. 


786.769 


2-1,456 

50 1         47 
783,492 


1,623 
1,718 
3,918 
2,751 
2,295 
2,563 
3,09! 
2,488 
1.609 
3,6S5 
1,305 
1,272 
4,405 
965 
1,337 
1,857 
1,625 
3,703 
1,967 
1,325 
2,706 
3,103 
3,683 
1,780 
1,444 

615 
2,401 
1,407 
4,129 
1,874 
3,308 
2,911 
2,079 
1,320 
1,006 
1,989 
4,819 
3,177 
1,195 
1.302 
1,921 
1,817 
3.590 
1,221 
7,166 
73,742 
4,370 
1,315 
1,543 
2,791 
1.202 
2.480 
3,286 

601 
2,391 

6.33 
2,291 
3.637 

470 
1,374 
1,576 
1,832 

997 
1,544 


La'm, 
Rep. 


382,355 
2,263 
18 
785;998 


1,474 
1,883 
4,075 
3,225 
1,442 
1,692 
2,999 
2,474 
1,434 
3,084 
1,251 

751 
2,869 
1,782 
1,904 
1,339 
1,781 

745 
2,077 
1,706 
2.033 
2,941 
3,654 

665 
1,749 
1,343 
2,081 
'.983 
4,857 
1,499 
2,333 

966 
2,621 
1,00.S 
2,106 

823 
2,239 
1,787 

591 
1,051 
3,512 
1,766 
3,044 
1,133 
12,808 
83,939 
3,059 
1,011 
1,269 
2.298 

806 
1,226 
2,476 
1,536 
2,432 
1,142 
1.830 
2,277 
1,743 
1,672 
1,538 
2,120 
921 
2,191 
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380,092 


48 


For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc,  received  14.612 
votes;  Hanly,  Proh.,    3,884;   Relmer,  Soc.  Lab.,  902. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Adames,  Soc,  14,555;  Fontron, 
on  Prog,  ticket,  4,041,  on  Proh.  ticket,  4.009;  Rogers, 
Soc  Lab.,  946. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  O'Hare,  SoC., 
14,654;  Scheldler,  Soc.  Lab.,  962. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS     1916. 
DiStTiCt.1. 

I  Romjue,    Depi,,   22,840;   Bfown.  Rep., '  18,566; 

Ferguson;  Soc,  596. 


II.  Rucker,    Dem..   24,964;   Pickett,   Rep.,    17.936; 

.  Hill,  Soc,  .354. 

III.  Alexander,     Dem.,     21,658;     Moulton,      Rep., 

17.769;  Hughes,  Proh..  298;  Miller,  Soc,    219. 

IV.  Booher.    Dem..    22.155;    Geiger,    Rep.,     18,632; 

Kunzelmann,  Soc,  348;  Wray,  Proh.,  211. 

V.  Borland,  Dem.,  46,065;  Kirabrell.  Rep..    31,292; 

Wilcox,  Soc,  1,0.59;  Oberheu,  Soc.  Lab.,  86. 

VI.  Dickinson,  Dem  ,  18.869;  Crawford,  Rep..  15,948. 

VII.  Hamlin,  Dem.,  26,766;  Houston,  Rep.,    25,953; 

McElwain,  Proh.,  314. 

VIII.  Shaokleford.  Dem,  17,599;  Gentry,  Rep.,   16,2.35. 

IX.  Clark,     Dem.,     23,7.35:     Cole,     Rep.,      21,704; 

Shumaker,  Soc,  219;  Kolkmeier,  Soc    Lab., 
29.     . 

X.  Meeker,  Rep.,  63,663;  Brennan,   Dem.,  43,271; 

Bergherm,  Soc,  3,080;  Morische,  Soc  Lab., 
214. 

XI.  Igoe,  Dem.,  23,928;  Barto,  Rep.,  17,434;  Long. 

Soc,  684;  Spalti,  Soc.  Lab.,  41. 

XII.  Gill,  Dem.,  13.165:  Dyer.  Rep.,  16.345;  Davis, 

Soc.  360:  Suavely,  Soc.  Lab..  47. 

XIIL  Hensley.  Dem.,   17,850;  Rhodes,   Rep.,   17,537; 
Cunningham,  .Soc,  556. 

Xiy.    Russell,     Dem.,     30,889;     Hill,     Rep.,    29,727; 
Wilkinson,  Soc.  2,088. 

XV.  Decker,  Dem.,  26,240;  Manlove,  Rep..  24,013; 

Ellill.  Soc,  1.913;  D.alton,  Proh.,  326;  Hood, 
Soc.  Lab.,  103:  Painter,  Prog.,  69. 

XVI.  Rubey,   Dem.,   17.303;  Harrison,   Rep..   16.058; 

Fonty,  Soc,  592. 

STATE    GO^TIRNMENT. 

Governor,  Frederick  D.  Gardner;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Wallace  Cros.iley ;  Secretary  of  State,  John 
L.  Sullivan;  Auditor,  George  E.  Hackmann  ;  Treas- 
urer, George  H.  Middelkamp;  Attorney-  General, 
1  Frank  W.  McAllister;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Vel  W.  Lamkin — all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  f Justice,  Archelaus  M. 
Woodson;  Associate  Justices,  Walter  W.  Graves, 
Robert  F.  Walker,  Charles  B.  Faris,  H.  W.  Bond, 
James  T.  Blair,  Fred  L.  Williams;  Clerk,  Jacob 
D.  Allen. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  Home.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 26 

Republicans 


Democratic  majority . 

VOTE    OF   THE 

Dem. 
1900.  President.  351,922 
1904.  President.  296,312 
1908.  President.  346,574 
1912.  Governor.  337,019 
1912.  President.    330,746     .  . 

Prohibition   vote   for   President 
7.191;  1908.  4,231;  1912,  5,380. 


26 
8 

78 
64 

104 
72 

18 

14 

32 

STATE 

SINCE 

1900. 

Rep. 
314,092 
321,449 
347,203 
217,817 
207,831 

Prog. 

109,'l46 
124.371 

Soc. 

6,139 
13,009 
15,431 
28,145 
28,466 

Plu. 

.37,830  D 

25,137  R 

629  R 

119,202  D 

122,925  D 

-1900»   5,695;   1904, 


MONTANA. 


Pre  SIDE  NT, 
1916. 

U.  S.  Sena- 
tor. 1916. 

GOVERNOR' 

1916. 

COUNTIES. 
(41) 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

My- 
ers, 
Dem. 

Pray, 
Rep. 

Stew- 
art, 
Dem. 

Ed- 
wards 
Rep. 

Beaverhead  . 
Big  Horn .  .  . 

Blaine 

Broadwater  . 

Carbon 

Cascade .... 
Chouteau . . . 

Custer 

DawBon .... 
Deer  Lodge. . 

Fallon... 

Fergus. 

1,463 
740 
1,261 
1,100 
1,926 
6,612 
2,738 
2,602 
2,815 
4,171 
1,815 
5,749 

1,455 

497 

857 

584 

1,708 

3,253 

1,480 

1,615 

2,105 

1,860 

,1,169 

!3,290 

1,355 

727 

997 

915 

1,618 

5,303 

2,125 

1,849 

2,264 

3,790 

1,4P2 

■4,794 

1,466 
470 
1,041 
642 
1,869 
3,874 
1,899 
1,939 
2,166 
2,019 
1,316 
3.740 

1,498 
689 
1,060 
976 
1,813 
5,971 
2,289 
2,109 
2,748 
3,357 
1.690 
4,910 

1,345 
546 
1,061 
686 
1,730 
3,235 
1,733 
1.884 
1,852 
2.634 
1,2s 
3,£f5 
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MONTANA 

— Continued. 

PRESIDENT. 

U.  S. 

Sena- 

Governor, 

I9I6. 

TOR. 

1916. 

1910. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

My- 

Stew- 

Ed- 

son. 

Shes, 

ers, 

Pray, 

art. 

wards 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

FJathead .... 

2.978 

2,913 

2,987 

2.850 

2,644 

3.211 

Gallatin 

3.661 

2,527 

3,174 

2,710 

3,966 

2,110 

Granite 

812 

574 

715 

656 

642 

7H 

Hill 

3,2il 

1.709 

2,163 

2,342 

2,416 

2,371 

Jefferson .... 

1,131 

712 

982 

739 

1.007 

806 

Lewis&CI'ke 

4337 

3.423 

3  589 

3,862 

4,143 

3,651 

Eincoln  

1,186 

807 

1,064 

773 

1,016 

874 

Madison .... 

1672 

1,279 

1,510 

1,386 

1,577 

1,.359 

Meagher 

1.482 

1,158 

1,273 

1,248 

1,258 

1,340 

Mineral 

781 

251 

693 

261 

606 

3,30 

Missoula 

4.060 

2,926 

3,984 

2.800 

2,604 

4.132 

IMusselshell. , 

2.036 

1.738 

1„539 

1.872 

1,720 

1,827 

Park 

2.050 

1,957 

1,691 

2,206 

1,870 

2,091 

Phillips 

1,252 

999 

930 

1,111 

1,030 

1,114 

Powell 

1,310 

939 

I.IIO 

1,069 

1,233 

1,059 

Prairie 

622 

535 

439 

604 

627 

489 

Ravalli 

1.967 

1623 

2.172 

1,499 

1.377 

2,205 

Richland .... 

1.917 

1.223 

1,614 

1,256 

1,643 

1.407 

Rosebud 

1,608 

1,337 

1,308 

1,466 

1,573 

1,260 

Sandere 

1,178 

793 

1,338 

592 

1,013 

861 

Sheridan .... 

3.264 

1,724 

2,513 

1,988 

2,756 

1,933 

yilver  Bow . . 

13.081 

6,757 

10,556 

7,594 

8,742 

10,021 

Stillwater ,  .  . 

1,197 

918 

1,121 

1,012 

1,148 

1,087 

Sweet  Grass . 

839 

890 

890 

781 

821 

865 

Teton 

2.273 

1,603 

1,803 

1,883 

1.910 

1,871 

Toole 

1,075 

698 

8,0 

805 

888 

767 

Valley 

2,102 

1,111 

1,864 

1,084 

1,612 

1,427 

Wibaux 

585 

466 

392 

513 

523 

475 

Yellowstone . 

4,259 

3,281 

3,827 

3,210 

4,159 

3,081 

Total 

101,063 

66.750 

85„5S0 

72,753 

85,683 

76:547 

Plurality 

34,313 

12,827 

9,136 

Per  cent .... 

57 

38 

50 

43 

49 

44 

Whole  vote. . 

177,679 

167 

,035 

173 

,572 

For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc,  received  9,564 
votes:  Prog.,  302. 

I'or  United  States  Senator,  1916,  La  Beau,  Soc.  re- 
9,292  votes. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Duncan,  Soc,  received  11,342 
ceived  votes. 

VOTE   FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1916. 

(Montana's  two  Congressmen  are  elected  at  large.) 
Evans,  Dem.,  84,499;  Jeanette  Rankin,  Rep.,  76,932; 

Mitchell,  Dem.,  70,578;  Farr,  Ren.,  66,974;  McGufley, 

Soc,  9,003;  Meissener,  Soc.,  3,479. 

STATE     GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  Dem.;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  W.  W.  McDowell,  Dem.;  Secretary  of 
State,  A.  M.  Alderson;  Treasurer,  H.  L.  Hart, 
Rep.;  Auditor,  William  Keating,  Dem.;  Adjutant- 
General,  Phil.  Greenau,  Dem.;  Attorney-General 
S.  C.  Ford,  Rep.;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
May  Trumper,  Rep.;  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
the  State  Auditor.- 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Tlieo.  Brantly; 
Justices,  Sydney  Sanner,  Wm.  L.  HoUoway;  Clerk, 
J.  T.  Carroll. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House. 

Democrats 14  49 

Republlcansi 27  46 
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COUNTIES. 


Joint  Ballot. 
63, 
73 


Majority  — 

VOTE 


1900.  President, 
1904.  President, 
1904.  Governor, 
1908.  President. 
1908.  Governor. 
1912.  President. 
1912.  Governor. 


13  R         3D 

OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1900. 

Dem.  Rep.  Prog.  Soc 

.  .  .  37,146  25,373  

.  .  .  21,773  34,932 

.  . .   35,377  26,957 

.  . .   29,326  32,333  .... 

.  . .   32,282  30,792  

.  . .   27.941   18,512  22,456 

.  .  .    25,381  22,930  18.881 


lOE 

Plil. 

708  11,773  D 

5,676  13,159  R 

3,431     8,420  D 

3,007  R 

1,490  D 

5,485  D 

2.431  D 


5,855 
5,112 
10,885 
12,566 


NEBRASKA. 


COUNTIES. 
(93.) 


i.Adama. .. . 
'-AnteloEie. . 


President,  U.  S.  Sena-  Governor, 
1916.  TOR.  1916.  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


2.6,57 
1.881 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 

2,04V 
1,495 


Hitch 
cock, 
Dem. 


Ken- 
nedy 
Rep. 


2,451      2,274 
1,519      1,866 


Ne- 
ville, 
Dem. 


Slit- 
ton, 
Rep. 


2,544      2.304 
1,3,87  ,  2,434 


Arthur 

Banner 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box  Butte.. . 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burt 

Butler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry 

Cheyenne. .  . 

Clay 

Colfax 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota 

Dawes 

Dawson... . . 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas .... 

Dundy 

Fillmore. . . . 
Franklin. .  .  . 
Frontier .... 

Furnas 

Gage 

Garden 

Garlield 

Gosper 

Grant 

Greeley 

Hall 

Hamilton.  .  . 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock... 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

Jeff  er,son .... 
Johnson .... 
Kearney .... 

Keith 

Keya  Paha. . 
Kimball.  .  .  . 

Knox 

Lancaster. .  . 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

McPherson. . 
Madison. .  .  . 
Merrick .... 

MorriK 

Nance 

Nemaha. . . . 
N  uckolls .... 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce.- 

Platte 

Polk 

Red  Willow. 
Richardson. . 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders .... 
Scott's  Bluff 

Seward 

Sheridan . . .  . 
Sherman. . .  . 

Sioux 

Stanton, .-. . . 
Thayer:. .. , 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

286 

166 

246 

2,005 

914 

8.52 

901 

2,877 

1,423 

2,332 

2,595 

1,715 

551 

1,734 

834 

1,975 

1.638 

1,124 

3,609 

1,032 

1,088 

1,989 

340 

1,550 

2,614 

24,796 

370 

1,911 

1,345 

1,138 

1,607 

3,385 

598 

426 

617 

2(1 

1,289 

2,483 

1,816 

1,267 

382 

733 

2,213 

218 

1,695 

1,841 

1,117 

1,396 

544 

401 

388 

2,329 

9,093 

2,192 

283 

219 

184 

2,358 

1,349 

888 

1,165 

1,658 

1,73: 

2,344 

1,171 

397 

1.423 

1,030 

2,412 

1,600 

1,418 

2.650 

449 

2,616 

1,330 

2,671 

1,587 

1,797 

1.1.38 

1,208 

737 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


143 

142 

181 

1,235 

591 

809 

528 

2,216 

1„503 

1.120 

1,927 

1,727 

369 

1,091 

563 

1,737 

897 

1.531 

2,017 

012 

751 

1,144 

181 

1.208 

2,446 

14  557 

347 

1.561 

1,081 

736 

1,163 

3,383 

306 

302 

434 

157 

627 

2, .555 

1,444 

834 

219 

435 

1,568 

109 

698 

1,81 

1,373 

760 

389 

316 

223 

1,910 

7.042 

1,309 

172 

164 

106 

2,428 

1,178 

470 

930 

1,438 

1,411 

2,121 

1,228 

210 

971 

1,228 

1,918 

1,060 

977 

2,039 

375 

1,469 

885 

1,957 

1,144 

J,855 

604 

706 

344 

736 

1.772 


U.   S.    SENA- 
TOR, 1916. 


Hitch 

cock, 

Dem. 

242 

109 

213 

1,569 

791 

830 

7.30 

2,555 

1,298 

2,136 

2,?37 

1,9.37 

427 

1,521 

841 

1,772 

1,570 

1,814 

2,829 

1,001 

895 

1,653 

283 

1,277 

2,.5!I8 

21,878 

425 

1,778 

1,3,35 

917 

1,39: 

3,483 

500 

336 

598 

215 

1,070 

2,441 

1,577 

1,054 

302 

605 

2,078 

184 

1,507 

1,683 

1,880 

1,101 

497 

334 

270 

2,248 

6,799 

1,748 

232 

169 

139 

2,369 

1,202 

749 

894 

1,596 

1,543 

2,539 

1,079 

314 

971 

1,179 

1,286 

1,294 

1,199 

2,505 

.'52 

2,551 

1,326 

2,302 

1,240 

1,936 

975 

1,065 

630 

985 

.1,701 


Ken- 
nedy, 
Rep. 


GOVERNOR. 
1916. 


Ne- 
ville, 
Dem, 


145 

172 

205 

1,644 

686 

841 

654 

2,4.30 

1,650 

],.345 

2,283 

1,518 

462 

1,247 

514 

1,930 

666 

l,14!i 

2,813 

628 

919 

1,720 

229 

1,250 

2,358 

17,563 

482 

1,687 

1,006 

91!) 

1,414 

3,259 

378 

346 

436 

166 

685 

2,400 

1,671 

1  ,o:'i> 

294 

.541 

1,683 

141 

890 

1.92J 

1,287 

1,031 

413 

361 

327 

1,978 

9,043 

1,749 

207 

193 

139 

2,327 

1,319 

597 

1,188 

1,498 

1,590 

1,885 

1,363 

280 

1,403 

1,030 

1,551 

1,284 

1.123 

2,228 

456 

1,629 

932 

2,329 

1,413 

1,685 

718 

826 

421 

643 

1,605 


Sut- 
ton, 
Rep. 


285 

125 

209 

1,566 

777 

802 

695 

2,508 

1,165 

2,202 

2,322 

1,849 

42t' 

1,507 

812 

1,725 

1,.524 

1,771' 

2,817 

972 

831 

1,763 

290 

1,158 

2,614 

22,131 

412 

1,789 

1,306 

902 

1,234 

3,396 

536 

335 

513 

133 

1,204 

2,617 

1,547 

1,013 

326 

596 

1.993 

197 

1,577 

1.7.36 

1,223 

1.148 

567 

311 

29? 

2,246 

7,076 

2,170 

260 

177 

144 

2,355 

1,214 

698 

890 

1,599 

1,538 

2,430 

1,103 

321 

943 

1,'158 

■2,738 

1,275 

•1;379 

2,^49 

314 

2,560 

1,321 

2,444 

1,193 

1,973 

956 

1,085 

.585 

997 

J  1.771 


145 
175 

233 

1,737 

732 

862 

731 

2,555 

1,838 

1.322 

2,390 

1,594 

515 

1,351 

602 

2.052 

908 

1,229 

3,177 

670 

1,002 

1,790 

241 

1,390 

2,440 

17,784 

519 

1,734 

1,143 

996 

1,593 

3,44l 

365 

402 

543 

165 

715 

2,480 

1,765 

1.092 

285 

558 

1,846 

141 

854 

1,889 

1,302 

1,042 

402 

403 

321 

1,98! 

9,257 

1,484 

209 

222 

16Q 

2,439 

1,380 

677 

1,237 

1.449 

1,636 

2,137 

1,373 

290 

1,475 

1,116 

1,616 

1,402 

1.164 

2,358 

52i 

1,626 

988 

2,299 

1,498 

1,741 

817 

810 

487 

663 

1,589 


796 
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COUNTIES. 


Thoraaa . .  . . 
Thurston .  . . 

Valley 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster.  .  .  . 
Wheeler.  .  .  . 
YorX 


Total... 
Plurality. . 
Per  cent .  . 

Whole  vote 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


261 
1,255 
1,388 
1,555 
1,006 
1,469 

270 
2,206 


158,827 
41,056 
55 
286,636 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 

244 

717 

840 

1,297 

1,208 

1,191 

163 

2,011 


117,771 


40 


U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, 1916. 


Hitch 

cock, 

Dem. 


204 
1,217 
1,088 
1,617 

1,109 
1.244 

22r 

1,878 


Ken- 
nedy, 
Rep. 


185 
862 
1,132 
1,266 
1,137 
1,366 
221 
2,230 


142,282  131,059 
11,233 

50  i         46 
285,195 


Governor, 
1916. 


Ne- 
ville, 
Dem. 

207 
1,161 
1,109 
1,557 
1,068 
1,233 

223 
1,909 


143,361 
5,660 
49 
292,138 


Sut- 
ton, 
Rep. 

204 

919 

1,151 

1,373 
1,193 
1,439 
233 
2,849 


137,701 


47 


For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc,  received  7,141 
votes;  Hanly,  Proh.,  2,897.  ,     ^  „  o„. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Millikan,  Soc,  received  6,861 
votes;  Graves,  Proh.,  4,215. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  Olmstead,  Soc, 
received  7,425  votes;  Gilbert,  Proli.,  4,429. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVEa  IN  CONGRESS,  1916. 
Districts. 

I.  Maguire,    Dera..    16,894;    Reavia,    Rep.,    21,021; 

Abel,  Soc,  693. 

II.  Lobeck,    Dem.,    25,617;    Baker,    Rep.,    17,578; 

Porter,  Soc,  2,922. 

III.  Stephens,   Dem.,   28.055;   Warner,   Rep.,  25,541; 

Woodcock,  Soc,  748. 
rv.  Stark,  Dem.,  18,798;  Sloan,  Rep.,  24,054;  Ittner, 
Soc,  680. 

V.  Shallenberger,     Dem.,     22,686;     Barton,    Rep., 

13.293:  Elliott,  Soc,  1,062. 

VI.  McDermott,     Dem.,     22,317:     Kinkaid,     Rep., 

33,559;  CanrigM,  Soc,  2,171;  Stebbins,  Proh., 
474. 

state  government. 
Governor,  Keith  Neville;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Edgar  Howard;  Secretary  of  State,  C.  W.  Pool; 
Treasurer,  G.  E.  Hall:  Auditor,  W.  H.  Smith;  Attor- 
ney-General, W.  E.  Reod;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, W.  H.  Clemmons — all  Democrats. 

JITDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  A.  M.  Morrissey; 
Justices,  Chas.  B.  Letton,  Francis  G.  Hanier,  William 
B,  Rose,  Samuel  H.  Sedgwick,  James  R.  Dean, 
Albert  J.  Cornish:  Clerk,  H.  C.  Lindsay. 

state  legislature. 

Senate.  House. 

Democrats 22  62 

Republicans 11  38 


Joint  Ballot. 
84 
49 

35 


Democratic  majority.     11  24 

vote  of  the  state  since  1904. 
Dem.     Rep.    Prog.   Soc 

1904.  President.. .     51,876  138,558 

1906.  Governor. .  .     84,885    97,858 

1908.  President...    131,099  126,997 

1910.  Governor...   107,532  122,883 

1912    President...   109,008    54,216  72,614 
19U.  Governor,..    120,206  101,229    8,655      . 

Prohibition   vote  for   President — 1900,   3,655;   1904, 
6,333:  1908,  5.179:  1W2,  3,383. 

NEVADA, 


Plu. 
7,412  86,682  R 
2,999   12,973  R 

4,102  D 

15,361  R 
36,394  D 
18,977  D 


3.524 

6,268 

10,174 

5,734 


President, 
1916. 

U.  S.  Senator, 
1916. 

Counties. 
(16.) 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghea, 
Rep 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Pitt- 
man, 
Dera. 

Piatt, 
Rep. 

Mil- 
ler, 
Soc. 

Churclull .  .  . 

Clark 

Douglas .... 
Elko 

831 
1,115 

301 
2,020 

531 
529 

a37 

1,072 

184 

194 

43 

225 

653 

769 

•      192 

1,452 

444 

4  JO 

280 

1,064 

419 
621 
212 
746 
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President. 

U.  S.  Senator. 

1916. 

1916. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Pitt- 

Mil- 

son, 

Khes, 

son, 

man, 

Piatt. 

ler, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Esmeralda.  . 

1,135 

711 

418 

806 

517 

946 

Eureka 

263 

239 

15 

195 

199 

98 

Humboldt... 

1,681 

1,004 

294 

1,222 

781 

995 

Lander 

473 

322 

130 

305 

291 

343 

Lincoln 

634 

202 

51 

466 

160 

229 

Lyon 

769 

669 

171 

629 

461 

526 

Mineral 

617 

386 

100 

375 

326 

419 

Nye 

1,601 

1,019 

536 

1,114 

863 

1,110 

Ormsby 

610 

534 

63 

473 

521 

220 

Storey 

465 

403 

6 

369 

420 

89 

Washoe 

3,311 

3,225 

397 

2,636 

2,848 

l,,=i89 

White  Pine. . 

1,922 

948 

239 

1.212 

832 

1,010 

Total 

17,778 

12,131 

3,069 

12,868 

10,450 

9,572 

Plurality 

Per  cent .... 

5,647 

2,U8 

53 

36 

8 

39 

31 

29 

Whole  vote 

33,318 

32,890 

For  President, 
votes. 


1916,   Hanly,   Proh.,   received   310 


For  Governor,  1914,  Boyle,  Dem.,  received  9,623 
votes;  Oddie,  Rep.,  8,530;  Morgan,  Soc,  3,391. 

vote  for  representative  in  congress,  1916. 

Nevada's  one  Congressman  is  elected  at  large. 

Caine,  Dem.,  13,117:  Roberts,  Rep.,  14,105;  Scanlan, 
Soc,  5,125. 

state  government. 

Governor,  Emmet  D.  Boyle;  Lie\itenant-Governor 
and  Adjutant-General,  Maurice  J.  Sullivan:  Secretary 
of  State,  George  Brodigan;  Treasurer,  Ed.  Malley; 
Comptroller,  George  A.  Cole;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  John  Edward  Bray;  Attorney- 
General,  Geo.  B.  Thatcher — all  Democrats. 

judiciary. 
Supreme  Court:    Chief  Justice,  P.  A.  McCarron, 
Justices,  Ben  W.  Coleman  and  J.  A.  Sanders;  Clerk; 
William  Kennett. 

state  legislature. 

Senate.  Home.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 11  16  27 

Democrats 6  20  26 

Independent 1  1 

vote  of  the  state  since  1904. 

Dem.  Rep.  Prog.  Soc.  Plu. 

1904.  President 3,982    6,867 2,885  R 

1906.  Governor 8,686    5,338 3,348  D 

1908.  President 11,212  10,775   ....   2,103  437  D 


1910.  Governor 8,798  10,435 


1912. 
1914. 


President 7,986 

XJ.  S.  Senator. .  .     8.078 


1..393   1,637  R 


3,196  5,620  3,313  2,366  D 
8,038 5,451        40  D 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Presioent, 

GOVEUNOR, 

1918. 

1916. 

C0Ur*TIES. 

Wil-  iHu 

Ben- 

Hut- 

Key 

Wil- 

(10.) 

son. 

ghes, 

son, 

chins, 

es. 

klng. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc* 

Belkuap. . . . 

2,310 

2,579 

62 

2,112 

2,697 

60 

Carroll 

2,003 

2,259 

22 

1,838 

2.312 

22 

Cheshire .... 

2,779 

3,337 

121 

2,274 

3,459 

114 

Coos 

3,247 

2,762 

210 

3,119 

2,712 

178 

Grafton 

4,644 

4,795 

49 

4,C03 

5,230 

47 

Hillsborough 

10,939 

9,927 

S03 

9,754 

10,516 

445 

Merrim.ack . . 

5,967 

5,970 

160 

5,143 

6,170 

152 

Rockingham 

5.637 

5,866 

114 

4,829 

6,151 

109 

Strafford 

4,040 

4,037 

49 

3,611 

4,234 

49 

Sullivan 

2,215 

2,193 

29 

!,£■!'' 

2,340 

28 

Total 

43,781 

43,725 

1,318 

35,!:i3 

4',851 

1,199 

Plurality 

Per  cent .... 

66 

7,016 

49 

49 

i 

43 

50 

1 

Whole  vote 

89,127 

86.242 

For  President  in  1916,  Hanly,  Proh.,  received"  303 
votes. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Meras,  Froh.,  288;  KeycB,  on 
Prog,  ballot,  48;  scattering,  3. 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE— CoWJraJied. 

VOTE    FOR    UNITED    STATES    SENATOR,    1914. 

Stevens.  Dem.,  received  36,382  votes;  Gallinger, 
Rep.,  42.113;  Greer,  Prog.,  1,938;  Wllklns.  Soc.  1.089. 

VOTE    FOB   REPRESENTATIVES    IN    CONGRESS,    1916. 

Z)istvicis 

I.  Woodbury.  Dera.,  19.806;  Sulloway.  Rep..  21,826; 

Kierdorf,  Soc,  592;  Newell.  Proh..  114. 
Special  election.  1917,  District  No.  1  to  fill  vacancy 
by  death  of  Congressman  Sulloway.     Sullivan,  D., 
16.310;  Burroughs,  R.,  17,571;  Green,  Soc.  123. 

II.  Stevens,  Dem.,  20,145;  Wason,  Rep.,  Prog..  22,326; 

Kunberger,  Soc,  570;  Simonds,  Proh..  125. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor.  Henry  W.  Keyes.  Rep.;  Secretary  of 
State,  Edwin  C.  Bean.  Rep.;  Treasurer,  John  W. 
Plummer,  Rep.;  Adjutant-General,  Charles  W. 
Howard,  Rep.;    Attorney-General,  J.  P.  Tuttle,  Rep. 

JUDICIARY. 

Surireme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Frank  N.  Pansons; 
Associate  Justices,  Reuben  E.  Walker,  John  E. 
Young,  Robert  J.  Peaslee,  William  A.  Plummer; 
Clerk,  Arthur  C.  Chase. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 16  240  256 

Democrats 8  160  168 

Republican  majority. ...       8  80  88 

VOTE    OF   THE    STATE    SINCE    1904. 

Dem.   Rep.  Prog.  Soc.  Plu. 

1904.  President 34,074  54,163  ....    1,090  20.089  R 

1906.  Governor 37,672  40,581  ....    1,011  2,909  R 

1908.   President 33,655  53,149  ....    1,299  19,494  R 

1908.   Governor 41,386  44,630  ....    1,086  3,244  R 

1910.   Governor 37,737   44,908  ....    1,022  7,171  R 

1912.  President 34,724  32,927  17,804   1,981  1,797  D 

1914.  Governor 33,674  46,413  2,572  1,423  12.739  R 


NEW    JERSEY. 


Counties. 
(21.) 


Atlantic .... 

Bergen 

Burlington.  . 
Camden .... 
Cape  May.  . 
Cumberland. 

Essex 

Gloucester .  . 

Hudson 

Hunterdon. . 

Mercer 

Middlesex... 
Monmouth. . 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset .... 

Sussex 

Uttion 

Warren 

Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent .... 

Whole  vote 


President,  U.  S.  Sena-  Governor, 
1916.  tor.  1916.  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


5,467 
11,530 

6,535 
14,010 

2,097 

4,573 
34,596 

3.745 
44,663 

4,462 
10,621 

9.975 
10,729 

6,798 

2,076 
13,340 

3,353 

3,653 

3,093 
10.328 

5.o74 


211.018 
■  ■  ■  42 


Hu 
ghes 
Rep. 


9,713 

18,494 

8,803 

18,318 

2,904 

5,692 

54,167 

5,352 

42,518 

3,408 

14,213 

11,851 

11,624 

8,530 

3,386 

18,754 

4,080 

4,707 

2,461 

16.705 

3,302 


268,982 
57,964 
54 


491,442 


Mar- 
tine, 
Dem. 


3,892 
8,701 
4,965 

10,328 
1,505 
2.938 

28,184 
2,701 

39,873 
3,601 
8,349 
8,788 
8,784 
5,194 
1,264 
9,860 
2,493 
2,700 
1,823 
9,879 
4,197 


170.019 
■  ■  "  38 


FrTg 
h'ys'n 
Rep 


9,f 

14,809 
8,535 

18,144 
2,615 
5,253 

51,480 
4,921 

34,127 
3.355 

12,792 

10,919 

10,299 
8.354 
2,345 

18,.567 
3,475 
5,114 
1.693 

15,285 
2,927 


244,715 
74.696 
56 


437,096 


Witt- 
penn, 
Dem. 


4,387 
9,791 
5.651 

11,303 
1,553 
3,320 

26,067 
3,04.5. 

42,412 
3,807 
9,409 
8,995 
9,376 
5,223 
1.376 

10,662 
2,565 
3.044 
2,415 
9,0.56 
4,239 

177,696 

"  "  ■  39 
446 


Edge, 
Rep. 


9,952 

14,693 

8.127 

17.632 

2,605 

5,109 

53,201 

4,828 

34,982 

3,176 

12,771 

10,816 

10,191 

8,361 

2,418 

18,642 

3,471 

4.509 

2,470 

16,313 

3,076 


247,343 
69,647 
55 
146 


For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc.  received  10.405 
votes;  Hanly,  Proh.,  3.182;  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  855. 

For  United  States  Senator.  1916,  Doughty,  Soc, 
received  13,358  votes;  Barbour,  Proh.,  7.178;  Katz, 
Soc  Lab.,   1,836. 

For  Governor,  191G,  lO-afft,  Soc,  received  12,900 
votes;  Vaughau,  Proh.,  5,873;  Butterworth,  Soc 
Lab.,  2,334. 

vote  for  RBPRBSBNTAT'lVES  IN  CONGBESS,   1916. 
Districts.  1    •   :  _     r      ..,  .„„ 

I.         Cattell,  Dem.,  15.229;  Browning,  Rep.,  26,d89; 
Snyder,  Soc,  1.667;  Da.v-,  Proh.,  1,636. 
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II.       Myers.  Dem..  14.220;  Bachar.ich,  Rep.,  24,865; 

Warren.  Soc,  880:  Gamble.  Proh..  1,654. 
III.*    Scully,    l>ea).,    22,;W9;    Carson,    Rep.,    22.380; 

Albertson.Soc,  604;  McDuffle,  Proh.,  880. 

IV.  Beeltman,    Dem.,     16,936:    Hutchinson,    Rep  , 

18,131;  Van  Nest,  Soc,  744;  Lunger,  Proh.,  500. 

V.  Tuttle.   Dem.,    17,176;    Capstick,   Rep.,   20,951; 

Brelstord,  Soc,   1,493;   Burgholz,  Soc.  Lab., 
217:  Chandler.  Proh.,  613. 

VI.  Heath,  Dem.,  18,770;  Ramsey,  Rep..  21.404;  De 

Yoe,  Soc.  1,295;  Leiferts,  Proh.,  746. 

VII.  Boardmere,  Dem..  7,980;  Drukker.  Rep.,  15,931; 

Kershot.  Soc,  3,326;  Rauer.  Soc.  Lab.,  188; 
Schwelkert,  Proh.,  2.617. 

VIII.  Kinkead.    Dem.,    15,395;    Gray,    Rep.,    18.663: 

Birclier,  Soc,  1.050;  MacMUlan,  Proh.,  278. 

IX.  Matthews.  Dem.,  13.625;  Parker,  Ren.,  14,641; 

VVherett,  Soc,  1.923;  Berryman.  Proh.,  382. 

X.  Flanagan,  Dem.,  12.341:  Lehlbach.  Rep..  21,822; 

Cairns,  Soc.  1,492;  Wiegand,  Proh..  303. 
XL      Eagan.    Dem.,    15,769;    Brennan,    Rep.,    9,049; 

Bausch.  .Soc,  1,113;  Hendrick,  Ind.  Dem.,  708. 
.XII.    HamiU.     Dera..     17.365;     Dear,     Rep.,     12.058; 

Mead.  Soc,  892;  Hillas,  Proh.,  149. 

*  Original  returns.  Recount  in  Supreme  Court 
gave  Scully,  21.896;  Carson.  21.694.  Recount  made 
final  by  decision  of  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals. 

state  government. 
Governor,  Walter  E.  Edge,  Rep.;  Secretary  of 
State,  Thomas  F.  Martin,  Dem.;  Treasurer,  WllUani; 
T.  Read,  Rep.;  Comptroller,  Newton  A.  K.  Bugbee, 
Rep.;  Attorney-General,  John  W.  Wescott,  Dem.; 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Calvin  N.  Kendall, 
Dem.;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  G.  M.  La  Monte, 
Dem. 

JUDICIARY. 

Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals;  Composed  of  the 
Chancellor,  presiding;  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  the  Associate  Justices  and  six  lay 
Judges  as  follows:  Chancellor.  Edwin  Robert 
Walker;  Chief  Justice,  William  S.  Guramere;  ' 
Justices.  Charles  G.  Garrison,  Francis  J.  Swayze, 
Thomas  W.  Trenchard,  Charles  W.  Parker,  Jamea 
J.  Bergen,  James  F.  MInturn,  Samuel  Kalisch, 
Charles  C.  Black;  Lay  Judges,  John  Josiah  White, 
Henry  S.  Terhune,  Ernest  J.  Heppenheimer,  Robert 
Williams,  Frank  M.  Taylor,  and  Walter  P.  Gardner. 
state  legislature. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 6  46  20 

Republicans 15  14  61 

Republican  majority.       9  32  41 

VOTE  of  the  state  since  1904. 

Dem.     Rep.  Prog.  Soc.  Plu. 

1904.  President..    164,566  245,164   , 9,587  80,598  R 

1904.  Governor./.    179,719  231,363 8,858  51,644  R 

1907.  Governor. .    186,300  194,313   6,848  8,013  R 

1908.  President. .  ^82,522  265,298  10,249  82,759  R 

1910.  Governor..   233,682  184.626  ...v..  10,134  49,056  D 

1912.  President..    178,289     88.835   145,410    15,901  32,879  D 

1913.  Governor..    173,148  140,298  *41,132    1S,977  32,850  D 

*  National   Prog,  candidate  received  3,427  votes. 
Prohibition   vote   for   Presidentr— 1900,    7,183;   1904, 

6,845;  1908,  4,934;  1913,  2,878. 


NEW     MEXICO. 

President, 

U.  S.  Sena- 

Governor, 

1916. 

tor.  1916. 

1916. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Hub- 

De 

•Bur- 

126.) 

son. 

giies. 

Jones. 

bell, 

Baca, 

cum. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Bernalillo.  .  . 

2,394 

2.711 

2,419 

2,682 

2,353 

2,735 

Chaves 

2,275 

,862 

2,327 

836 

2,122 

952 

Colfax 

2,006 

i.S3b 

1984 

1,827 

1,981 

1,815 

Curry 

1,175 

355 

1,184 

330 

1,011 

493 

Dona  Ana... 

1.078 

1.606 

1,128 

1,553 

1,146 

1,533 

Eddy 

1,402 

425 

1,457 

396 

1,383 

435 

Grant 

2,305 

1.869 

2,451 

1,718 

1,978 

2,163 

Guadalupe. . 

1.172 

1,067 

1,170 

1,070 

1,205 

1,023 

Lincoln 

868 
796 

889 

853 

900 

716 

1,019 

Luna.., 

McKlnley. . . 

418 

857 

367 

756 

459 

550 

669 

585 

633 

549 

070 

Mora 

1,505 

1.590 

1,485 

1,595 

1,610 

1,463 

798 
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President, 

U.  S.  Sena- 

Governor, 

1916. 

tor,  1916. 

1916. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Hub- 

Do 

Bur- 

son, 

Khes, 

Jones, 

bell, 

Baca, 

cum, 

Dem.. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Otero 

824 

561 

821 

576 

765 

618 

Quay 

1,539 

598 

1.584 

599 

1,411 

727 

Klo  Arriba .  . 

1,528 

1,992 

1,434 

2,046 

1.522 

1,962 

Roosevelt. .  . 

1,088 

230 

1,093 

228 

1,081 

232 

Sandoval 

734 

611 

735 

607 

754 

590 

San  Juan .  .  . 

637 

385 

659 

359 

566 

439 

San  Miguel.. 

2,231 

2,932 

2,228 

2,908 

2,521 

2,606 

Santa  Fe 

1,406 

1,8.30 

1,625 

1,709 

1,492 

1,745 

Sierra 

493 

460 

498 

446 

427 

515 

Socorro 

1,558 

1,954 

1,605 

1.883 

1,310 

2,199 

Taos 

910 

1,.320 

881 

1,334 

1,107 

1,116 

Torrance 

679 

918 

698 

920 

665 

937 

Union 

1,996 

1,495 

1,924 

1,561 

1,896 

1,553 

Valencia 

383 

1,540 

397 

1,526 

405 

1,525 

Total 

33,527 

31,152 

33,982 

30,609 

32,732 

31,524 

Railr'd  vote . 
Plurality.... 

166 
2,530 

11 

161 
3,521 

13 

143 
1,323 

28 

Fer  cent .... 

.50 

46 

51 

45 

49 

47 

Whole  vote 

66, 

)67 

66,798        1 

66,551 
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For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc.  whole  vote* 
1,999;  Hanly,  Proh..  112. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916;  Metcalf,  Soc, 
whole  vote,  2,033. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Wells,  Soc,  whole  vote,   2,124. 

VOTE    FOR    representative    IN   CONGRESS,     1916. 

(New  Mexico  has  one  Congressman,  elected  at  large.) 
Walton,    Dem.,    32,592;    Hernandez,     Rep.,    32,056; 
Eggum,  Soc,  2,052. 

state    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  W.  E.  Lindsey,  Dem.;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Vacant;  Secretary  of  State,  Antonio 
Lucero,  Dem.;  Treasurer,  H.  L.  Hall,  Dem.;  Auditor, 
W.  G.  Sargent,  Rep.;  Ad]utant-General,  James 
Baca,  Dem.;  Attorney-General,  Harry  L.  Patton, 
Dem.;  Superintendent  of  Public  Insurance,  John  H. 
Wagner,  Rep.;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Cleofes 
Romero. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  R.  H  Hanna; 
Associate  Justices,  Clarence  J.  Roberts  and  Frank 
W.  Parker;  Clerk,  Jose  D.  Sena. 

state  legislature. 

Senate.  Heuse.  .Toint  Ballot. 

Republicans 14  29  43 

Democrats 10  20  30 


Republican  majority. . 
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VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  ADMISSION. 

Dem.   Rep.  Prog.  Soc.    Plu. 
1912.   President 20,437   17,733  8,347   2,859  2.704  D 

9 

NEW   YORK. 

VOTE  FOB  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRES.S.    1916. 

District. 

I.  Counties  of  Suffolk,  Nassau,  and  Queens 
(part).  Brown,  Dem.,  Amer.,  16,302;  Hicks. 
Rep.,  Ind.  L.,  N.  P..  29,0U;  Duryea,  Proh.,  244; 
Blossman,  Soc,  361. 

II.  County  of  Queens  (part).  Caldwell,  Dem., 
21,110;  Burden,  Rep.,  19,504;  Katz.  Soc  ,  2,611. 

ni.        County   of    Kings    (part).       Flynn,    Dera.. 

11,67Q;  Chambers,  Rep.,  13,381;  Ross,  Soc.  1.552. 
rv.        C6iinty  of  Kings  (part).    Dale,  Dem.,  8,861; 

;  Stein,  Rep.,  7,044;  HaBner.  Soc,  2,451.    ■ 

.''.   :       (S6unty  of   Kiidg^    (part).      Maher,    Dem.. 

12,658;  Phillpbar,    Rep.,   11,264:   Hansen,   Soc. 

1.357. 
V^.        Coimty  of  Kings    (part).      Stengle.    Dem.. 

17,436;   Rowe,   Rep..   29.107;   Flchandler,    ^oc. 

1,222. 

VII.  County  of  Kings  (part).  Fitzgerald,  Dem.. 
15,154;  Bowman,  Rep..  8.330:  Fraser.  Soc.  452. 

VIII.  County   of    Kings    (part).     Griffin,     Dem., 
;o       22,850;   Morehouse.    Rep..    13,387;    Leips,    Soc, 

1,204.  .     •  :  ■!  -  -,,    ■ 

IX.  Counties  of  QuWhs  (part)  'iha  Kings'  (part). 
Torborg,  Dem..  16,575;  Swift,  Rep.,  25,701;  Lore, 
•oc,  2,815. 


X.  County  of  Kings  (part).  Wasserman,  Dem.. 
8,850;  Haskell,  Rep..  11,057;  Feigenbaum,  Soc, 

4,567. 

XI.  Counties  of  Richmond  and  New  York  (part). 
Riordan.  Dem.,  13,047;  Lessler.  Rep..  9.535; 
Kramer,  Soc.  460. 

XII.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Sanders.  Dem., 
6,763;  Block,  Rep.,  368;  London.  Soc,  6,103. 

Xlir.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Sullivan,  Dem., 
5,114;  Dostal,  Rep.,  3,886;  Claessens,  Soc,  1,644. 

XIV.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Farley,  Dem,, 
6,915;  LaGuardia,  Rep.,  7,272;  Sockheim,  Soc, 
2,536. 

XV.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Conry,  Dem.. 
13,362;  Henkel,  .Jr.,  Rep.,  7,996;  O'Reilly,  Soc.  770. 

XVI.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Dooling,  Dem., 
12,115;  Taft,  Rep.,  10,761;  Frost,  Soc  ,  506. 

XVII.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Carew,  Dem., 
11,213;  Bates,  Rep..  9,764;  Seltzer,  Soc,  890. 

XVIII.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Patten,  Dera., 
11,826;  Francis,   Rep.,   12,196;  Ottenberg,  Soc, 

2,407. 

XIX.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Schaap,  Dem.. 
14.817;  Chandler,  Rep.,  19,923;  Malkiel,  Soc, 
1,514. 


XX.       County  of  New  York 
Dem,,  3,907;  Siegel,  Rep., 
4,129. 


(part).     Rosenblatt, 
4,542;  Hillquit,  Soc. 


XXI.  Counties  of  New  York  (part)  and  Bronx 
(part).  Hulbert,  Dem..  14,i07;  Ansorge,  Rep.. 
10,953;  Braunstein,  Soc,   1.434. 

XXII.  Counties  of  New  York  (part)  and  Bronx 
(part).  Bruckner,  Dem.,  21,284;  Francis,  Rep., 
9,878;  GoUin,  Soc,  2,244. 

XXIII.  Counties  of  New  York  (part)  and  Bronx 
(part).  Oliver,  Dem.,  25,535;  Bennet.  Rep.i 
22,856;   Dobsevage,  Soc,  5.810. 

XXIV.  Counties  of  Bronx  (part)  and  Westchester 
(part).  Oglesby,  Dem.,  Amer.,  18,439;  Faii-chlld< 
Rep.,  Ind.  L..  Proh..  Nat.  Prog..  25.713;  Schon- 
berg,  Soc,  3,710. 

XXV.  Counties  of  Rockland  and  Westchesfer 
(part).  Pugsley,  Dera.,  Ind.  L.,  Nat.  Prog., 
14,816;  Husted,  Rep..  23,816;  Parent,  Proh.. 
523;  Kobbe.  Soc,  574. 

XXVI.  Counties  of  Dutchess.  Orange  and  Putnam 
Cox.  Dem.,  18,825;  Piatt,  Rep..  Ind.  L..  Nat 
Prog..  23,314;  Ramsdell.  Proh..  471:  ScheJer, 
Soc.  420. 

XXVII.  Counties  of  Columbia.  Greene,  Schoharie, 
Sullivan  and  Ulster.  Woodward,  Dem  .„  17.674.' 
Ward,  Rep..  Ind.  L.,  Amer.,  Nat.  Prog.,  24,634: 
Smiley,  Proh.,  972;  Winkler.  Soc,  373. 

XXVIII.  Counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer 
(part).  Collins,  Dera.,  Ind.  L.,  21.436;  Sanford. 
Rep..  Nat.  Prog..  27,722;  Chaloux.  Proh  .  294; 
Delern.  Soc,  507.  '        " 

XXIX.  Counties  of  Saratoga,  Warren.  Washlngtopf, 
Rensselaer  (part).  Parker,  Rep..  Nat.  Prog., 
21,888:  Robbins,  Proh.,  2.134;  Corbin,  Soc.  1.733. 

XXX.  Counties  of  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Montgomery 
and  Schenectady.  Lunn,  Dem.,  Ind.  L..  Amer.* 
Nat.  Prog..  Ind..  19,815:  Forest.  Rep..  19.818: 
Blessing.  Proti..  970;,Merrill.  Soc,  2.126. 

XXXI.  Counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin  anfl- 
St.  Lawrence.      Roberts,  Dem..  10,934;  Snell. 
Rep.,  24,936:   Wallace.  Proh..  887;  Thompson. 
Nat.  Prog..  211,  Dodd.  Soc.  132. 

XXXII.  Counties  of  .lefferson,  Lewis,  Madison  anfl 
Oswego.  Plaff,  Dem.,  11,323:  Mott.  Rep..  Ind. 
L..  Nat.  Prog..  28.744;  Watson.  Proh.,  2.209; 
Rockburn,  Sr.,  Soc,  580.  ■      ;,.-,;.',, 

XXXIII.  Counties  of  Herkimer  and  Oneida. 
Talcott,  Dem.,  18,944;  Snyder.  Rep..  Amer.. 
Nat.  Prog..  25.299;  Moult,  Proh..  668:  Loysen. 
Soc.  607. 

XXXrV,  ■  Counties  of  Brgprne,  Chenango,  Delaware 
;  Land  Otsego.     Wilber,  Dem.,  15,895;  Fatrchlld, 
Rep..  Ind.  L.,  Nat.  Prog..  27.895;  Hoag,  Pron., 
2.537;  White,  Soc,  629, 
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XXXV.  Counties  of  Cortland  and  Onondaga.  Mal- 
lery,  Dem.,  16,059;  Magee,  Ind.  L.,  Nat.  Prog., 
31,429;  Strebel,  Soc,  1,891. 

XXXVI.  Counties  of  Cayuga,  Ontario,  Seneca, 
Wayne  and  Yates.  Hotchkiss,  Dem.,  15,293; 
Gould,  R.,  N.  P.,  28,325;  Wright,  S.,  301. 

XXXVII.  Counties  of  Chemung,  Schuyler,  Steuben, 
Tioga  and  Tompkins.  Palmer,  D.,  Amer., 
20,291;  Pratt,  R.,  21,029;  Roth,  S.,  658. 

XXXV III.  County  of  Monroe  (part).  Gerling, 
Dem..  13.861;  Dunn,  Rep.,  29.894;  Atwater, 
Proh.,  746;  Swain,  Soc,  1,390. 

XXXIX.  Counties  of  Genesee,  Livingston,  Orleans, 
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Wyoming   and    Monroe    (part).      White,    D.. 

13,424;  Sanders,  R.,  28,393;  Hlisdorf,  S.,  426. 
XL.        Counties  of  Niagara  and  Erie   (part).    GH- 

flllan,  D.,  N.  P.,   15,011;  Dempsey,  R.,  27,652; 

Wallenmeir.  Jr.,  Amer.,  612;  Till,  S.,  892. 
XLI.      County  of  Erie  (part).  Smith,  Dem.,  Amer., 

21,265;  Crosby,  R.,  Proh.,  N.  P.,  15,508;  Heisler, 

S.,  1,090. 
XLII.     County  of  Erie  (part).    Driscoll,  D.,  15,411; 

Waldrow,  R.,  N.  P.,  16,623;  Fawlies,  S.,  580. 
XLIII.     Counties    of    Allegany,    Cattaraugus    and 

Chautauqua.    French,  D.,  11,414;  Hamilton,  R., 

N.  P.,  27,186;  Eberman,  S.,  1,505. 


NEW 

YORK 

STATE   1917  VOTE. 

Attorney-General. 

associate  judge 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Suffrage 
Amendment 

D't  L'T,  CITI'8 

Amendment 

COUNTIES. 

Hod- 
son, 
Dem. 

Lewis, 
Rep. 

Bloch, 
Soc. 

Mc- 
L'g'lin, 
R.&D. 

Car- 

dozo, 

R.&D. 

Wil- 
cox, 
Soc. 

BOU- 
din, 
Soc. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Albany 

AlleEauv 

10.896 
1,495 

39,166 
4,579 
3,151 
3,443 
2,686 
4,692 
1,651 
2,359 
3,270 
1,459 
2,882 
6,379 

26,098 
1,055 
1,295 
2,023 
1,513 
2,539 
350 
3,502 
4.207 

96,706 
2,023 
1,224 
2,329 

11.071 
3,795 
4,201 

104,988 
5,094 

11,185 

11.870 
3,057 
5,927 
1,101 
3,346 
3,751 
887 

33,995 

10,514 

8,404 

2,993 

2,860 

3,753 

4,040 

2,703 

977 

1,904 

4,470 

3,879 

2,631 

996 

2,169 

5.207 

1,645 

2,104 

2,433 

17,473 

1,507 

859 

26,798 
5.109 

24.353 

10.260 
6,963 
7,247 

10,761 
6,486 
4.094 
4,314 
5.019 
4,092 
5,878 
9,502 

39,421 
3.611 
3,027 
5,143 
4,790 
3,595 
453 
7.138 
9.365 

84.398 
3,164 
3,203 
5,485 

34,417 
6,007 
9,005 

70,893 
9.878 

16.226 

24.365 
6,636 

11,829 
3,703 
8,252 
5,967 
1.598 

17.969 

13.876 
4,384 
4.370 
9,553 
8,002 
8,209 
2,658 
1,973 
3,220 
9,580 
7,886 
3,777 
2,345 
3,912 
9,400 
3,845 
6,193 
6,899 
30,128 
3,741 
2,506 

1,221 

211 

24,274 

384 

671 

186 

1,487 

404 

109 

38 

115 

172 

237 

525 

12,917 

67 

41 

802 

134 

140 

8 

327 

447 

40,007 

44 

99 

211 

8,297 

460 

754 

40,373 

1,361 

1,106 

4,092 

119 

719 

HI 

168 

123 

27 

10.918 

624 

1.027 

453 

157 

238 

3,455 

57 

28 

47 

323 

893 

518 

91 

150 

356 

194 

176 

126 

2,630 

139 

42 

34,481 

5,737 

58,755 

12,124 

8,764 

8,859 

11,357 

9,492 

4,866 

5,509 

6,615 

4,608 

7,402 

14,642 

62,808 

4,264 

3,659 

5,738 

5,335 

5,375 

722 

8,096 

11,485 

160,045 

4,350 

3,757 

6,458 

35,165 

7,777 

11,756 

159,076 

12,178 

18,241 

26,898 

7,999 

15.041 

4,232 

8,843 

7,972 

2,154 

47.189 

15.224 

10.936 

6,458 

10,995 

10,181 

9,287 

4,528 

2,416 

4,290 

11,392 

9,060 

5,570 

2,789 

■4,730 

12,473 

4,800 

7,317 

7,738 

38,040 

4,528 

2.839 

30,766 

5,055 

55,421 

9.083 

7.600 

7,040 

9,758 

7,901 

3,675 

4,897 

5,992 

3,203 

5,744 

13,486 

58,708 

3,307 

3,256 

5,383 

4,876 

4,929 

650 

7.400 

8,450 

149.288 

3.558 

3,171 

5,194 

33,888 

7,147 

10.401 

154,796 

10,275 

15,587 

24.146 

6.770 

13,399 

3,494 

6,805 

6,415 

1,898 

43,431 

14,314 

9,778 

5,752 

8,953 

8,243 

8,818 

4,253 

1,972 

3.812 

10,002 

10,469 

4.902 

2-,074 

3,988 

9,842 

3,924 

6,075 

6,949 

34,390 

3,983 

2,377 

1,401 

234 

24,573 

541 

837 

273 

1,544 

631 

139 

84 

148 

174 

264 

554 

12,896 

87 

53 

863 

172 

173 

26 

409 

471 

40,595 

70 

108 

476 

8,808 

425 

1,200 

40.785 

1,498 

1,083 

4,102 

170 

794 

76 

233 

153 

43 

11,214 

700 

1,128 

494 

202 

275 

3,547 

66 

55 

77 

454 

975 

524 

87 

164 

463 

210 

202 

147 

2,659 

176 

57 

1,277 

214 

23,464 

360 

757 

219 

1,441 

407 

103 

55 

125 

164 

240 

498 

12,719 

57 

41 

834 

166 

149 

15 

381 

380 

37,259 

42 

101 

458 

8,635 

410 

1,072 

38,300 

1,371 

1,053 

3.990 

139 

590 

58 

176 

150 

34 

9.772 

663 

913 

415 

173 

278 

3,488 

64 

45 

'      75 

,  421 

881 

.      500 

90 

157 

375 

187 

180 

146 

2,480 

159 

;: .  :  46 

14,527 
4,125 

50,484 
9.219 
6,646 
5,477 
9,302 
5,583 
3,436 
2,930 
3,006 
3,604 
5,142 
6,008 

30,745 
2,835 
2,059 
3,677 
3,020 
2,809 
449 
4.706 
6,370 
123,143 
2,093 
1,595 
4.121 

17.815 
4.137 
7.642 
122,389 
7,277 
9,205 

17,378 
4.038 
8,819 
2,255 
6,391 
5,182 
1,338 

32,682 
6,857 
7,540 
4.147 
6.220 
6.712 
6,676 
2.459 
1.563 
2,354 
6.6JI 
6.916 
3,3l2 
1,888 
3,673 
5,685 
3,074 
4,714 
4,043 

24,179 
2,715 
1,427 

20,903 
3,217 

35.246 
5,701 
4,852 
5,087 
5,595 
6,441 
2,652 
3,600 
4,542 
2,546 
4,443 
6,657 

26,688 
2.823 
2,193 
3,599 
3.013 
3,252 
534 
5,194 
8,751 

89,147 
3,198 
2,919 
3,948 

21,850 
4.455 
5,663 

85,573 
7,561 

11,940 

15,927 
5,662 
8,414 
2,766 
5,078 
6,195 
1,102 

25,975 

9.126 

5,039 

3,692 

8.020 

5.791 

5,497 

3,020 

,  .    1,720 

■   2.976 

6.804 

:  .   5,605 

'    3,744 

1.774 

2,367 

9,338 

3,103 

4,503 

5,780 

16,743 

3,129 

2,242 

15,799 
2,450 

45,955 
8,036 
4,308 
3,535 
5,102 
5,517 
2,435 
2,002 
2,559 
2,863 
3,093 
4,834 

19,979 
2,588 
1,413 
2,209 
2,244 
2,295 
348 
3,827 
5.962 

111.848 
1,582 
1,251 
2,583 
15,903 
3,285 
6,597 

113,210 
5,842 
6,985 
13,399 
3,358 
6,288 
1,568 
4,023 
3.816 
1,101 
30,449 
4,787 
6,400 
3.769 
5,344 
5,484 
3,914 
1,752 
1,128 
2,105 

.  4,529 
5|22 

l',351 
2,182 
5,709 
2,257 
3,722 
3,126 
18,18.5 
1,92S 
1,22s 

12,860 
3,160 

Bronx         

21,575 

Broonm 

4,724 

Oattaraucus . ; 

4,207 

4,372 

Ohaiitauaua 

4,569 

4,584 

2,262 

Clinton 

2.878 

Columbia 

3,739 

1,997 

4,173 

Dutchess 

4,898 

Erie 

21,370 

2,295 

1,898 

Fulton    

2,662 

2,637 

2,785 

Hamilton 

405 

3,995 

6,556 

Kings        

54,922 

Lewis      

2,853 

Livineston 

2,304 

Madison 

3,507 

Monroe 

15,548 

Montgomery   

3,589 

3,841 

New  York 

50,824 

5,304 

8,761 

11.185 

4.083 

Orane:e   

6,037 

2,162 

Osweero 

4,319 

Otseeo    

4,256 

Putnam 

931 

Oueens   

16,190 

Rensselaer 

■  6,061 

3,048 

ROtjkland 

2,618 

6,453 

4,707 

3,403 

Schoharie 

2,919 

Schuvler 

1,611 

2.467 

SteubeUi . . . ; 

Suffolk .  ;• '. 

5,934 
4,057 

Sullivan 

3,404 

Tioga 

1.571 

1,915 

Ulster 

6,815 

2,491 

Washington 

3,716 

Wayne 

Westchester 

4,919 
11,312 

Wyoming 

2,616 

Yates.  . 

1,925 

.Tota^:..tl^  ,'.•;  =  .'.'.>; 

*520;871 

[ r   .    ;  ■ 

676,881 

165,,630 

t',025;446 

933,344 

1  -171,051 

1  m^n 

I  674.906 

1:585,016 

I  £58;92( 

)    309,179 

800 
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Counties. 
(62.) 


Albany 

Allegany 

Bronx 

Broome 

Cattaraugus. . . 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua. . 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia. ... 

Cortland 

1>elaware .... 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton .... 
Herkimer .... 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston.  .  . 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Nassau 

New  York. . .  . 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga. . . . 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer.  .  . 
Richmond. . . . 
Rockland .... 
St.  Lawrence . 

Saratoga 

Schenectady. . 
Schoharie. . . . 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington . . 

Wayne 

Westchester. . 
Wyoming .... 
Yates 


Popula- 
tion by 
1915 

State 
Census. 


Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent 

Whole  vote 


183,330 
40,216 
615,600 
90,641 
72,756 
65,751 

116,818 
59,017 
36,648 
47,561 
44,111 
30.074 
45,995 
91,044 

571,897 
32,461 
46,18L 
45,625 
40,707 
30,091 
4,491 
64,109 
81,009 
1.798,513 
25,947 
38,427 
41,742 

319,310 
61,030 

116,825 
2,137,747 

108,550 

167,331 

213,992 
54,628 

118,118 
33,919 
75,929 
48,534 
12.767 

396.727 

121,330 
98,634 
46,903 
90,291 
62,982 
98,625 
23,005 
13,954 
25,249 
83,636 

104,342 
38,189 
25,549 
36,535 
85,367 
32,977 
46,955 
53,476 

321,713 
33,028 
18,841 


President, 
•  1916. 


Wilson, 
Dem. 


9,687.744 


Hughes, 
Rep.* 


18,799 

3,191 

47,870 

8,906 

6,565 

6,391 

7,153 

7,461 

3,887 

4,130 

4,938 

2.693 

4,986 

8,906 

45,622 

2,373 

3.593 

4,085 

2,802 

3,622 

623 

6,271 

7,089 

125,625 

2,675 

3,608 

3.937 

21,782 

5,347 

•     8.430 

139,547 

8,367 

16.070 

19,892 

5,286 

10.198 

2,529' 

6,210 

5,975 

1,290 

31,350 

13.822 

8,843 

4,469 

6.056 

6.711 

8,962 

3,457 

1,629 

2,845 

8,032 

8,422 

3,659 

2,748 

3,455 

7.807 

2.825 

3.907 

4.797 

22,457 

2,783 

1,666 


759.426 


44 


26.519 
6,209 

40,338 

11,366 
8,685 
7.831 

14.346 
6,351 
5.148 
4.958 
5.229 
4.468 
6,205 

10.886 

53.191 
4.609 
5.086 
5,687 
5.537 
3.617 
612 
7.647 

11.110 

119,675 

3,393 

6,133 

5,816 

39,142 
6,044 

13,775 
111,926 

11,976 

18,661 

27,603 
7,491 

13,131 
4,863 
9,854 
5,855 
1.708 

34,670 

14,640 
7,204 
4,988 

13,029 
8,021 
9,378 
2,826 
1,947 
3,278 

10,076 

12,669 
4,315 
3,335 
4,658 

10,680 
4,832 
7,281 
7,341 

33,807 
4,892 
2.918 


869.066 

119.812 

51 

1.706.305 


Ben- 
soil. 
Soc. 


U.  S.  Senator, 
1916. 


Mc- 

Combs, 

Dem. 


285 
94 
6,995 
209 
377 
117 
924 
220 
54 
21 
24 
105 
153 
133 
2.305 
21 
17 
425 
19 
69 
3 
188 
324 
10,220 
12 
18 
126 
1,444 
112 
127 
12.013 
317 
367 
1.113 
53 
238 
19 
46 
74 
5 
2.356 
213 
204 
85 
67 
154 
1.446 
11 
13 
25 
196 
168 
110 
94 
121 
71 
126 
108 
22 
932 
22 
24 


Cal- 
der. 
Rep. 


45.944 


15.343 
2.286 
40.044 
5.595 
4,954 
4,888 
5,082 
5,997 
2,723 
2,904 
3,923 
1,828 
3,464 
7,543 
39,830 
1.526 
2.526 
3.133 
2,292 
2,868 
464 
5,119 
5,401 
87,183 
2.033 
2,803 
2,835j 
19,625' 
4,478 
6,860 
119,106 
6,707 
12,792 
15,249 
3,976 
8,400 
1,858 
4,675 
4,539 
968 
27,894 
12,920 
7,471 
3,494 
4,342 
4,906 
7,419 
2,646 
1,122 
2,257 
6,339 
6,457 
2,931 
1,890 
2,751 
5,978 
2,157 
2,838 
3,618 
19,542 
1,922 
1,219 


605,933 


25,922 
5,769 
35,192 
10.923 
8.116 
7.789 
13.275 
6.613 
4.961 
4.466 
4,898 
4,083 
'    5,619 
10,616 
52,430 
3.920 
4,716 
5,760 
5,290 
3,469 
535 
7,431 
10,502 
135,193. 
3,063 
4,853 
5,492 
38,587 
6,460 
13,059 
100,594 
11,387 
18,097 
26,8681 
6,993' 
12,761 
4,469 
9,054 
5,694 
1,562 
31.556 
14,628 
6,523 
4,742 
11,003 
7,509 
9,237 
2,546 
1,862 
3,234 
9.414 
11*811 
3,785 
3,185 
4,399 
9,783 
4,2.33 
6,.574 
6,891 
.32,782 
4,381 
2,755 


Can- 
non, 
Soc. 


39 


839.314 
233„381 

54 
1,545,141 


Governor, 
1916. 


381 
93 
9.900 
252 
413 
157 
980 
222 
57 
29 
26 
117 
149 
157 
2,389 
23 
20 
503 
23 
64 
1 
204 
361 
14,282 
9 
24 
127 
1,734 
147 
143 
17,645 
358 
414 
1,300] 
62 
259 
23 
55 
100 
9 
2,874 
245 
226 
101 
66 
180 
1,895 
12 
13 
26 
219 
193 
133 
83 
128 
95 
137 
136 
32 
1,110 
27 
24 


61,167 


Sea-  Whit- 
bury,  man, 
Dem.       Rep.t 

16,879 
2,635 
45,196 
7,298 
5,410 
5,267 
5,677 
6,052 
3,039 
3,158 
4,326 
2,042 
4,325| 
7,809 
42,884 

1,905 

2,819 

3,675 

2,518 

3,180 
605 

5,460 

5,889 
109,656 

2,185 

3,U55 

3,231 
22,054 

4,925 

7.713 
133,178 

7,321 
14,522 
16,749 

4,571 

9,161 

2,136 

5,127 

5.061 

1,140 
30,595 
13,269 

7,574 

4,119 

4,843 

5,819 

8,723 

2,932 

1,293 

2,513 

6.857 

7,655 

3,318 

2,170 

2,947 

6,857 

2,643 

3,506 

4,088 
21,480 

2,353 

1.375 


Lee, 
Soc. 


686.862 


43 


26.160 
5,880 
37,345 
10,973 
8.481 
7,844 
13,866 
7,057 
5,218 
4,704 
4,891 
4,617 
5,546 
10,212 
49,781 
4,295 
4,999 
5,425 
5,282 
3,500 
489 
7,261 
11,098 
121,379 
3,262 
4,939 
5,654 
35,607 
6,249 
13,261 
105,147 
11,663 
18,299 
28,294 
7,096 
12,640 
4,727 
9,573 
3,759 
1,562 
31 ,840 
14,020 
7.349 
4.850 
12.216 
7.787 
8.706 
2.685 
1,982 
3,272 
~"  9,672 
11,979 
■  3,988 
3,386 
4,520 
10,019 
4,337 
6,893 
7.047 
31.840 
4,593 
2,804 


835,820 
163,158 

52 
.615.065 


333 

86 

8,544 

220 

367 

118 

826 

202 

62 

15 

22 

97 

138 

121 

2,197 

22 

18 

467 

21 

58 

2 

185 

329 

12.609 

6 

19 

113 

1,530 

131 

129 

14,579 

305 

418 

1,136 

63 

222 

21 

38 

73 

9 

2,572 

213 

214 

92 

56 

146 

1,568 

35 

10 

21 

19a 

167 

116 
70 

105 
78 

115 
94 
20 

792 
15 
17 

52,560 


*For  Pre.sident,  1916,  Hughes,  Rep.,  on  American  ticket.  10,172;  Hanly,  Proh.,  19,031;  Reimer,  Soc. 
Lab.,  2,666. 

For  U.  S.  Senator,  1916,  Colvin,  Proh.,  19,302;  Colby,  Ind.  League  and  Prog.,  15,339;  Gillhaus,  Soc. 
Lab..  4,086. 

tFor  Governor.  1916.  Whitman  on  Prog,  ticket  6;669,  Ind.  League,  5,266,  American,  2,265;  Welch, 
Proh.,  21,773:  Crowley,  Soc.  Lab.,  3,847. 

Qiiestion  No.  1.  Shall  there  be  a  convention  to  revlae  the  Constitution  and  amend  the  same?  Yes. 
506,563.     No,     658,269.     Majority  against,  151.706. 

Proposition  No.  1.  Shall  Chapter  569  of  the  Laws  of  1916,  entitled,  "An  act  making  provision  for 
Issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  not  to  exceed  810,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  State  park  purposes, 
and  providing  for  a  submission  of  the  same  to  the  people  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  general  election  to  be  held 
in  the  year  1916,"  be  approved.     Yes.  653,129.     No.  501.514.     Majority  for,  151,615. 
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NORTH    CAROLIPiA. 


Counties. 
(100.) 


President, 
19, t). 


Alamance . .  . 
AlexaiidLT. . . 
Alloiiliauy.  •■ 

Aiisuii 

AsUe 

Avei-y 

Beaufort. . .  . 

Ut,i-tiP. 

Bladen 

Brungwick.  . 
l3unco!nbe.  . 

Burke 

CatjaiTUS. .  .  . 
Cald'VcU.  .  .  . 
Cam  den.  .  .  . 
Carteret .... 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham.  .  . 
Cherokee.  .  . 
Chowan .... 

Clay 

Cleveland..  . 
Columbus. . . 

Craven 

CumlKHiand 
Currituck. . 

Dare 

Davidsan.  . 

Davie 

Duplin.  .  .  . 
Durham.  .  . 
Bdt'ecombe. 
For.syth: . . . 
Franklin. .  . 
Oaston .... 

Gates 

Graham.  .  . 
Grauville . . 
Greene .... 
Guilford.  .  . 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood.  . 

Henderson . 

Hertlord. . . 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jaclison. . . . 

Johnston. . . 

Jones 

Lee 

Lenoir 

Lincoln. . .  . 

Macon 

Madison. .  . 

Martin 

McDowell. 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell .... 

Montgomery 

Moore. . . 

Nash. .  . . 

N'wHanover 

Northam'ton 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico.  .  .  . 

Pasquotank . 

Pender 

Perquimans. 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph . . . 

Richmond.. . 

B.obcson .  .  . 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutlierlord  . 

Sampson.,  . . 

Scotland .... 

Stanly    .    ■ 


riu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


2,476 
954 
795 

2,04G 

]  .898 
360 

1,957 

1,46! 

1,261 
810 

4,229 

1,621 

2,0!?0 

i,V25 
ilGrf 

1,165 
849 

2,569 

1,839 

1,30: 
610 
400 

2,761 

2.143 

1,780 

1,971 
945 
470 

2,675 
910 

1,824 

2,463 

2,028 

4.115 

2.057 

3,019 
836 
476 

1.713 

1,065 

4,016 

2.313 

1.992 

2.403 

1,166 
977 
780 
840 

3.335 

1.306 

3.468 
712 
1,054 
1.660 
1,521 
1,146 
972 
1,472 
1.274 
4,503 
462 
1.222 
1,337 
2,189 
2.355 
1,518 
1.197 
1,230 
710 
1,177 
970 
645 
953 
2,839 
679 
2.747 
1,553 
2.894 
2.310 
3  053 
2.415 
1.369 
93H 
2  110 


U.  S. 
TOB, 


Se:j.\-' 
1911. 


Over- 
man, 
Dem. 


2,278 
1,187 
641 
301 
1,939 
1,158 
1,274 
116 
651 
9^9 
3,830 
1,474 
2,314 
1,659 
86 
1,246 
33S 
2.621 
1,50) 
1,362 
91 
453 
1,497 
1,327 
542 
1,217 
87 
363 
2,801 
1,245 
1,527 
1,837 
135 
3,585 
390 
2,542 
309 
460 
613 
294 
3,670 
299 
1.603 
1,523 
1,795 
209 
HO 
277 
2,07; 
1,288 
2,85/ 
233 
,573 
667 
1,369 
1,069 
1,965 
281 
1,218 
]  ,25V 
1,298 
1,196 
1047 
826 
492 
45 
735 
1.158 
527 
270 
400 
288 
917 
719 
750 
3,031 
650 

1  453 
1.9.57 

2  320 
1,871 
2.727 

137 
1,911 


Whi 
tener, 
Rep. 


GOVIiKNOU, 
1916. 


NORTH    CAROLINA— Co««i«wed. 


GOVERNOH, 
1916. 


1,942 
930 
715 
865 
1,817 
247 
1,149 
74-1 
957 
757 
3,751 
1,395 
1,890 
1,612 
140 
1,113 
635 
2,180 
1,539 
887 
329 
357 
1,900 
1,592 
839 
1,298 
687 
31-! 
2,271 
770 
1,403 
1,455 
893 
3,327 
953 
2,070 
598 
140 
1,137 
62 
2.555 
1,058 
1,391 
1,958 
1,002 
418 
444 
233 
2,814 
1,159 
3,501 
353 
850 
919 
1,213 
944 
822 
779 
1,124 
3,322 
419 
1,149 
1,209 
1,010 


873 

719 

963 

414 

450 

782 

586 

871 

1,880 

618 

2.322 

1,202 

1,823 

1,748 

2,265 

1.9?S 

1,020 

39! 

1,091 


Bick- 

ett, 

Dem. 


1,528 

1,139 

503 

94 

1,7.53 
919 
534 
31 
614 
826 

2,620 

1,217 

2,039 

1,161 

11 

582 

115 

2,380 

1,172 

1,129 
2 

406 

1,064 

579 

129 

891 

18 

288 

2,319 

1,086 

1,12: 

57! 

5:! 

2,977 

123 

1,603 

156 

397 

183 

180 

1,461 

26 

1,576 

1,174 

1,523 

39 

34 

31 

1,613 

1,054 

2,2^13 

560 

320 
1,134 

930 
1,441 

125 
1,003 
1,044 

930 
1,027 

854 


50 

15 

390 

850 

146 

100 

232 

308 

653 

242 

664 

2,183 

132 

527 

1,306 

1,6S9 

1,724 

2,088 

3: 

1.610 


Lin- 
ney. 
Rep. 


2  483 

922 

784 

2,047 

1,889 

321 

1,949 

1,475 

1,269 

825 

4,4^:7 

1,585 

2,091 

1,724 

374 

1,143 

838 

2,547 

1,813 

1,003 

604 

398 

2,705 

2,19: 

1,787 

1,996 

921 

4.58 

2,617 

901 

1,836 

2,505 

2,018 

4,103 

2,092 

3,019 


1/5 
1,702 
1,00:" 
4,588 
2.337 
1,979 
2.376 
1,154 
967 
792 
794 
3,290 
1,302 
3,227 
705 
1.049 
1,696 
1,502 
1,120 
941 
1,460 
1,268 
4,403 
462 
1,225 
1,361 
2,174 
2,499 
1,402 
1,144 
1,213 
700 
1,168 
973 
631 
937 
2,7C: 
683 
2.761 
1,606 
3,068 
2,2S8 
3,001 
2,432 
1.326 
9,4 
2,  (05 


Counties. 


2,292 
1,208 
616 
274 
1,950 
1,283 
1,256 
60 
593 
981 
3,835 
1,184 
2,308 
1,707 
64 
1,263 
342 
2,685 
1,514 
1,361 
80 
461 
1,469 
1,245 
507 
1,173 
72 
375 
2,814 
1,259 
1,516 
1,786 
117 
3.629 
381 
2,531 
287 
460 
642 
286 
3.643 
246 
1,624 
1,526 
1,794 
178 
284 
85 
2,076 
1,293 
2,916 
231 
534 
653 
1,386 
1.053 
1,991 
270 
1.234 
1,163 
1,297 
1,188 
1,029 
826 
251 
30 
801 
1,159 
530 
229 
353 
280 
929 
740 
743 
3,037 
593 
1,433 
1,9/8 
2,451 
1,871 
2,7.58 
161 
1,943 


— 9 

Stokes. . . . 

Surry 

Swain.  .  .  . 
Transylvania 
Tyrrell.  .  .. 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren.  .  .  . 
Washington 
Watauga. . . . 

Wavne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yaakiu 

Yancey 

Total 

Plur.ality. . .  . 
Per  cent.  .  .  . 

Whole  vote 


288.408 


Soc,   received   490 
,  590. 


For    President.    1916.    Benson, 
votea-  Hanly.  Proh.,  53. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Miller.  Soc. 

VOTE  FOB  RBPRE3ENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,   1916. 

Districts. 

I.  Small,  Dem.,  13,221;  Jones,  Rep.,  5,098. 

II.  Kitchin,  Dem.,  13,255;  Di;;on.  Rep.,  1,999. 

III.  Hood,  Dem.,  12,269;  Butler,  Rep.,  8,889. 

IV.  ?ou,  Dem.,  15,305;  Jenkins.  Rep.,  8,483. 

V.  Stedman.  Dem.,  23.932;  Grissom,  Rep.,  21,42dS 
Wilson,  Soc,  258. 

VI.  Godwin.  Dem..  13,337;  McCaskill,  Rep.,  7,521. 

VII.  Robinson,  Dem..  20.518;  Brown.  Rep.,  17,021. 

VIII.  DouRhton.  Dem.,  17.249;  Williams.  Rep..  15,411. 

IX.  Webb,  Dem..  18.855;  Greene,  Rep.,  16,381. 

X.  Weaver,  Dem.,  18,023;  Britt,  Rep.,  18.014. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Tho3.  W.  Blckett;  Lieutenant-Governor. 
O  Max  Gardner;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  B.  Grlme.3: 
Treasurer,  B.  R.  Lacy;  Auditor,  W.  P.  Wood;  Adju- 
tant-General, B.  S.  Royster;  Attorney-General 
James  M.  Manning;  Superintendent  of  Education 
J.  Y.  Joyncr;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  W.  A. 
Graham;  Commissioner  of  Insurance.  J.  R.  Young — 
all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme    Court:     Chief    Justice,    Walter   Clark; 
Justices,  Geo.  H.  Brown,  Wm.  A.  Hoke,  Wm.  R, 
Alien,  P.  D.  Walker;  Clerk,  J.  L.  Seawall. 
state  legislature. 

Senate.  House. 


Democrats 41  97 

Republicans 9  22 

Independent 1 

Democratic  majority.      32  74 

VOll)   OF   the   state   SINCH   1904. 

Dem.     Rep.  Prog.  Soc. 

1904.  Governor...   128,761    79.505 109 

1908.  President...   136,995  114,937  ....  378 

1908.  Governor...    145,102  107,760 310 

1912.   President...    144,507     29,139  69,130  1,025 

1912.  Governor...    149.975    43,625  49.930  944 

1916.    President..    168,383  120,890 609 

1916.    Governor..    16?,751   120.157  ....  090 


Joint  Ballot. 
138 
81 
1" 


106 

Pla. 

49,256 
22,058 
37,342  - 
75,377  D 
100,043  p 
47.493  D 
4/  604  D 


NORTH    DAKOTA 


COUNTIES. 
(52). 


Adams. . . 
Barnes .  .  . 
Benson.  .  . 
Billings..  . 
Bottineau. 
Bowman . . 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son. 
Dem 


533 
1,678 

922 

276 
1,471 

683 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


469 
1,467 
1,210 

300 
1,294 

374 


U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, 1916. 


Bnrke 
Dem. 


M'Cum 


285 
1,220 

636 

167 
1,023 

481 


ber. 
Rep 


535 
1,576 
1.298 

353 
1,366 

182 


GovernobJ 
1916.      j 


M'Ar- 
thuri 
Dem. 


135 
475 
320 
51 
416 
141 


Fra. 
zlerj 
Ilea 
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NORTH    DAKOTA — Continued. 


Counties. 


Burke 

Burleigh.  .  . . 

Cass 

Cavalier .... 

Dickey 

Divide 

Dunn 

Eddy 

Emmons. . .  . 

Foster 

Golden  Val'y 
Grand  Forks 

Griggs 

Hettinger. 
Kidder .  .  . 
La  Moure. 
Logan. . . . 
McHenr.v. 
Mclntosli. 
McKenzie. 
McLean .  . 
Mercer.  .  . 
Morton. . . 
Mountrail. 
Nelson.  .  . 

Oliver 

Pembina. . 
Pierce .... 
Ramsey .  . 
Ransom .  . 
Renville.  . 
Ricliland. . 
Rolette . .  . 
Sargent. . . 
Sheridan. . 

Bioux 

Slope 

Stark 

Steele .... 
Stutsman . 
Towner.. . 

Traill 

Walsh 

Ward 

Wells 

\Mlliams. . 


President,  lU.  S.  Sena 


1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Total... 
Plurality . . 
Per  cent .... 

Whole  vote! 


922 

1,267 

3,303 

1,149 

920 

950 

1,028 

650 

6C9 

662 

697 

2,814 

668 

661 

650 

990 

260 

1,456 

270 

1,316 

1,210 

353 

1,835 

1,262 

861 

327 

1,400 

789 

1,331 

1,121 

1,012 

1,772 

762 

'  868 

310 

200 

867 

953 

515 

1,866 

769 

664 

2,003 

2,791 

810 

1,769 


55,206 
^  1,735 

48, 

115,390 


518 

1,182 

3,093 

1,502 

1,037 

707 

566 

505 

1,090 

549 

499 

2,159 

521 

856 

604 

1,015 

567 

1,394 

950 

692 

1,0,54 

730 

2,785 

740 

1,013 

346 

1,469 

703 

1,169 

1,093 

532 

2,097 

600 

1,050 

807 

232 

516 

■1.409 

676 

1,614 

665 

1,423 

1,670 

1,743 

1,226 

903 


TOlt,  1916. 


M'Cum 
Btirke    ber, 
Dem .    Rep 


53,471 


46 


504 
862 

2,860 
964 
776 
585 
604 
191 
595 
522 
450 

2,155 
451 
409 
346 
863 
158 

1,045 
215 
767 
790 
249 

1,421 
807 
.586 
167 
974 
712 

1,144 
774 
759 

1,571 
670 
661 
201 
105 
480 
809 
385 

1,482 
608 
443 

1,556 

2,248 
623 

1.339 


40,088 


669 

1,415 

3,109 

1,461 

1,080 

813 

779 

545 

988 

597 

.592 

2,397 

583 

919 

709 

953 

648 

1,478 

975 

904 

1,24S 

824 

2,889 

917 

1,154 

344 

1,601 

703 

1,193 

1,195 

636 

2,198 

585 

1,126 

852 

294 

660 

1,377 

664 

1.772 

718 

1,477 

1,836 

1,924 

1,265 


Governor, 
1916. 


M'Ar-l  Fra- 
thur,  1  zier, 
Dem .    Rpp . 


57,714 
16,726 

391    54 

107,174 


239 
470 

1,670 
518 
377 
272 
261 
140 
102 
212 
282 

1.396 
167 
190 
118 
293 
108 
476 
163 
311 
388 
122 
629 
282 
290 
57 
533 
363 
557 
346 
269 

1,162 
207 
375 
80 
69 
301 
421 
131 
765 
220 
229 
674 

1,128 
325 
789 


20,351 


19 


1,266 
2,018 
4,495 
2,114 
1,604 
1,.364 
1,267 
1,063 
1,227 

889 

856 
3,294 
1,072 
1,276 
1,262 
1,786 

734 
2,423 
1,020 
1,714 
1.879 

958 
3,029 
1,770 
1,633 

667 
2,231 
1,151 
1,832 
1,838 
1,281 
2,593 
1,150 
1,535 
1,002 

332 
1,001 
1,777 
1,105 
2,670 
1,276 
1,882 
3,059 
3,360 
1,647 
1,922 


NORTH   DAKOTA— ConMnued. 


87,665 
67.314 
79 


110,b31 


For  President.   1916,   Benson,    Soc,    received   5,716 
votes;  Haniy,  Proh.,  997. 

For  TTnited  States  Senator,   1916,  Fry,    Soc,  8.472. 
For  Governor.  1916.  Johnson,  Soc,  2.615. 

•"  VOTE  Fon  REPRESENTATIVES  IN   CONGRESS,    1916. 

Districts. 

John  M.  Baer,  Ind.,  13.211;  Olgar  B.  Burtness, 
:p.,  8,969;  Geo.  A.  Bangs,  Dem.,  3,276. 

McDonald,    Dem.,    7,638;    Young,    Rep.,   22,227; 
Olson.  Soc,  1,150. 

IIL  Simon,     Dem.,     8,293;     Norton.     Rep.,     20,393- 
Klemmene,  Soc,  2.580. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Lynn  J.  Frazier;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
i.  T.  Kraabel;  Secretary  of  State.  Thomas  Hall; 
Treasurer,  John  Steen;  Auditor,  Carl  Kositzky;  At- 
orney-General,  Wm.  Langer;  Superintendent  of 
education,  N.  C.  MacDonald;  Coramiss  oner  of 
igriculture,  John  N.  Hagan;  Commissioner  of  in- 
"rance,    S.    A.   Olsness — all   Republicans. 

JtTDICIARr. 

ireme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Andrew  A.  Bruce; 
'late  Justices.  J.  E  Robinson.  L.  E.  Birdzell 
'.  H.  Grace.  A.  M.  ChrLstianson. 


STATE   LEOISLATURE. 

"enate.  House. 

Republicans 43  97 

Democrats 6  16 


Joint  Ballot. 
140 

22 

lis 


Republican  malority 37  81 

VOTE    OF   THE   STATE   SINCE    1904. 

Dem.   Rev.  Prog.  Soc.    Pin. 
President 14.273  52.595   ....   2.005  38,332  R 


1904. 
1906. 
1908. 
1910. 
1912. 
1912. 
1914. 


Governor 34.424  29,309 

President 32,883  57,680 

Governor 47.003  45,015 

Governor 31,544  39,811 

President 29,555  23,090  25, 

Governor ?4,746  44,278     4 


975 
2,421 


726  6,966 
263  6,019 


5,115  D 
24,795  R 
1,988  D 
8,267  R 
3.829  D 
9,532  R 


OHIO. 


President, 

U.  S.  sena- 

Governor, 

1916. 

tor,  1916. 

1916. 

COUNTIES. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Pom- 

Her- 

Wil- 

(88.) 

son, 

fflics, 

erene. 

rick. 

Cox. 

lis, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rop. 

Adams 

2,887 

2,819 

2,7S3 

2,892 

2.453 

3.210 

Allen 

7,905 

5,713 

7,403 

5,961 

6.973 

6,836 

Asliland .... 

4,000 

2,534 

3,908 

2,581 

3.628 

2,913 

Ashtabula. . . 

5,300 

6.608 

5,022 

6,8.39 

4,733 

7,465 

Athens 

4,101 

5,554 

3,773 

5,536 

4,115 

5,619 

Auglaize.  .  . . 

4,124 

2,763 

4,084 

2.783 

3,921 

3.029 

Belmont.  .  .  . 

7,911 

7,526 

7,465 

7.462 

7,873 

7.758 

Brown 

3.959 

2,227 

3,742 

2.291 

3,.531 

2.541 

Butler 

10,806 

5,850 

10,4.38 

6.048 

10,272 

6,472 

Carroll 

1,672 

2,086 

1,567 

2.157 

1.4(i2 
3,111 

2,381 

Champaign.. 

3,338 

3,695 

3,233 

3.752 

3,929 

Clark 

8,848 

8,715 

8.418 

8,840 

8,558 

9,135 

Clermont .  .  . 

4,247 

3, .549 

4,127 

3,637 

3,9CS 

3,220 

Clinton 

2,602 

3,620 

2,475 

3,611 

2.430 

3,733 

Columbiana. 

7,788 

8,118 

7,333 

8,231 

7,486 

8,662 

Coshocton.. . 

4,269 

2,831 

4,198 

2,988 

3,739 

3.456 

Crawford .  .  . 

6,014 

2,673 

5,784 

2,835 

5.447 

3.293 

Cuyahoga. . . 

71,533 

51,287 

63,676 

55,519 

69,138 

53,6-13 

Darke 

6,186 

■    4,322 

5,887 

4,547 

5,163 

3,1196 

Defiance. .  .  . 

3,359 

2,565 

3,277 

2,699 

3,174 

2,947 

Delaware.  .  . 

3,734 

3;461 

3,511 

3.672 

3,2,39 

3,599 

Erie 

5,152 
6.172 

4.170 
3,380 

5.C22 

4,341 

4,717 

4,723 

Fairfield 

5.898 

3,591 

5,738 

3,823 

Fayette 

2,616 

2,772 

2.511 

2,835 

2,442 

2,957 

Franklin..  .  . 

34,103 

24,107 

31.776 

25,907 

32,777 

25.273 

Fulton 

2,507 

2,933 

2.311 

3,139 

2,045 

3.482 

Gallia 

2,577 

2,8G0 

2,143 

2,962 

2,147 

3.010 

Geauga 

1,213 

1,806 

1,232 

1,929 

1,146 

2,069 

Greene 

2,913 

4,458 

2,734 

4,560 

2,720 

4,703 

Guernsey.  .  . 

4,312 

4,228 

4,031 

4,455 

4,447 

4.353 

Hamilton .  .  . 

51,990 

64,030 

51,428 

64.249 

54,470 

62,357 

Hancock. . .  . 

5,416 

4,268 

5,209 

4,461 

4,863 

4,955 

Hardin 

4,304 

4.119 

4,218 

4,234 

3,999 

4,520 

Harrison .... 

1,911 

2.517 

.    1,825 

2,546 

1.643 

2,784 

Henrv 

3,252 

2,482 

3,038 

2.625 

2.777 

3,060 

Highland.  . . 

3,964 

3,727 

3.863 

3,814 

3.559 

4,155 

Hooking .... 

2,907 

2,357 

2.676 

2,573 

2,779 

2,493 

Holmes 

2.846 

955 

2.823 

990 

2.486 

1,327 

Huron 

4,136 

4,048 

3.844 

4.296 

3.471 

4,796 

Jackson 

2,922 

3.110 

2.696 

3.220 

2.866 

3.212 

Jefferson. . . . 

5,250 

6.658 

4,291 

6,681 

5,129 

7.042 

Knox 

4,578 

3.646 

4,274 

3,818 

4.123 

4.124 

Lake 

2,596 

2.887 

2.276 

3,063 

2.181 

3.322 

Lawrence .  . . 

2,821 

4,363 

2,763 

4.348 

2,863 

4,349 

Licking 

8,183 

5.935 

7.788 

6,194 

7,631 

6,631 

Logan 

3,483 

4,345 

3.289 

4.487 

3,096 

4,765 

Lorain 

7,658 

6,868 

6,966 

7.353 

6,813 

7,852 

Lucas 

30,779 

16,711 

27,960 

18,729 

27,575 

20,478 

Madison. . . . 

2,667 

2,809 

2.576 

2.885 

2,608 

2.868 

Mahoning.. . 

13,013 

11,256 

11.722 

12.315 

11,868 

12,655 

Marion 

5,273 

4,264 

5.119 

4,405 

4,870 

1.739 

Medina 

2.984 

2.754 

2.779 

2,983 

2,489 

3,356 

Meigs 

2,628 

3.184 

2,480 

3,372 

2.609 

3,422 

Mercer 

3.803 

2.065 

3,735 

2,072 

3.643 

2,114 

Miami 

5.582 

5.772 

5.351 

5,935 

2.877 

6,565 

Monroe 

3,322 

1.504 

3,229 

1.512 

3,098 

1,736 

Montgomery 

24.339 

19.683 

23,243 

19,648 

21,979 

19.261 

Morgan 

1.833 

2.136 

1.759 

2,188 

1.686 

2.296 

Morrow.  .  .  . 

2.345 

2,062 

2.187 

2,215 

1,968 

2.475 

Muskingum. 

6,328 

7,597 

6.099 

7,729 

6.317 

7,722 

Noble 

2,175 

2.290 

2.105 

2,350 

2,084 

2,415 

Ottawa 

3,347 

1.793 

3.230 

1,826 

3,061 

2.157 

Paulding .... 

2,313 

2.647 

2.260 

2.682 

2.182 

2.800 

Perry 

3,860 

3.953 

3,668 

4.129 

3.716 

4,196 

Pickaway . . . 

3,820 

2.629 

3,684 

2,698 

3.587 

2,871 

Pike 

2,0P1 

1,616 

2,025 

1.644 

1.998 

1,695 

Election  Returns  and  State  Governments. 
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Counties. 


Portage 

Preble 

Putnam.  .  .  . 

Richliind. . . , 

Boss 

Sandusky. . . 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull .  .  . 
Tuscarawas.. 

Union 

Van  Wert . . . 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Williams. . .  . 

Wood 

Wyandot . .  . 

Total 

Plurality. . .  . 
Per  cent .... 

Wliole  vote 


President,  U.  S.  Sena- 
1916.  TOR,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

4,269 
3,387 
4,294 
6,985 
5,tSl 
.5,264 
4,808 
6,451 
3,801 
15,316 
1<),343 
6,091 
7,608 
2,747 
3,753 
1,433 
2,937 
5,267 
5,930 
3,-552 
5,796 
3,2,50 

604, :61 
89,503 
51 


Hu- 
ghes, 
Rep. 

3,1-12 
2,881 
2,243 
4.f 
4,S57 
3,557 
6,356 
4,301 
2,352 
14.159 
11,593 
6,167 
5,404 
3,187 
3,802 
1,420 
3,610 
4,745 
3,676 
3,132 
5,034 
2,078 


514,858 


1,10.5,391 


44 


Pom-(  Her- 
erene,  rick. 
Dem .    Rep . 


4,055 
3,280 
4,271 
6.667 
5,024 
4,960 
4,694 
6,210 
3,729 
15,352 
18,141 
5,693 
7.280 
2,582 
3,688 
1,378 
2,786 
5,119 
5,705 
3,388 
5,386 
3,190 

570,858 
35,522 
49 


3,311 

3,019 
2,295 
5,175 
4,932 
3,824 
6,440 
4,518 
2,389 
14,039 
12,481 
6,581 
5,590 
3,349 
3,843 
1,403 
3,704 
4,8.30 
3,883 
3,265 
5,467 
2,139 

535,346 


Governor, 

1916. 


1,159,426 


46 


Cox, 
Dem. 

3,733 
3,133 

3,958 
6,217 
4,919 
4,58: 
4,8.55 
5,856 
3,287 
13,821 
17,251 
5,542 
6,795 
2,451 
3,562 
1,371 
2,781 
4,859 
5,125 
3,186 
4,916 
3,020 

566,201 
5,199 
48 


Wil- 
lis, 
Rep. 

3,772 
3,252 
2,716 
5,758 
5,088 
t,387 
6,378 
5,063 
2,938 
16,201 
M,031 
6,992 
6,356 
3,521 
4,030 
1,494 
3,781 
5,168 
4.471 
3,549 
6,100 
2,350 

561,002 


1,171,458 


47 


Benson,  Soe.,  received  38,092 
8,080. 

Senator,    1916, 
Proh..   12,060; 


For  President,  1916, 
votes;    Hanly,    Proh., 

For  United  States 
Soc.,  38,187;  Watkins 
2,965. 

For  Governor,  1916,Clifford,  Soc,  36,908;  Dicltason 
Proh.,  7.347. 


Rutlienberg, 
Coxey,  Ind., 


VOTE  FOB  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS, 

Districts. 


1916. 


Brink,     Pem.,     2i,290:     I.ongworth, 
33,903;  Ruemmele.   Soc.    1.642. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 


Bowdle,  Dem. 
StuhUath,   Soc, 

Card,  -Dem., 
Mencher,  Soc 

Welty,  Dem., 

Snook,     Dem 
20,421. 

Turnipseed, 
21,315;  Bagby, 


28,156;  Heintz 
2,131. 

37,982; 
4,699. 


Rep., 

Rep.,  29,612; 

Dustin,    Rep.,    27„571; 


29,416;  Russell.   Rep.,  25,378. 
,     22,852;     Matthews,     Rep., 


Dem.,    20,.S11; 
Soc,  830. 


Fess, 


Vn.     Thome,     Dem.,     141; 
Rehra,    Soc,    2,049. 

VIII.   Key,    Dem.,    25.164;    Clark, 
scattering,    4. 


Kearns,  Rep., 
Itep.,  39,975; 
Rep.,    21,525: 


IX.  Sherwood,   Dem..  31,921;   Mulholland,   Rep., 
19.882:  Devine.  Soc.  3,091. 

X.  Haslett,  Dem.,  15,375;  Switzer,  Rep.,  21,185. 

XI.  Claypool.     Dem..     20,144;     Rickets.     Rep., 
19,022;  Forshaw,  Soc,  720. 


XIII.  Overmcyer, 
21,523;  Gotty, 


Rep., 
1,348. 

Rep., 


XII.     Brumbaugh,  Dem.,  31,362;  Hemington, 
26,415;  Irish,  Proh..  282;  Southard,  Soc. 

Dem.,     26,882;     Rlegle, 
Soc,   1,019. 

Xrv.   Bathrlck,    Dem.,    32,301;    Williams,    26,010; 
Hamilton,    Soc,    2,217. 

XV.  White,  Dem.,  23,221;  Mooney,  Rep.,  22,934; 
Martin,   Soc,    1,472. 

XVI.  Whitacer,  Dem.,    24,948;    MoCulluch,    Rep.. 
31,945;  scattering,   1. 

XVII.  Ashbrook,   Dem.,   31,749;   Porterfleld,   Rep., 
23,705;  Simpson,  Soc.  1,030;  scattering,  1. 

KVIII.  Francis,  Dem.,  24,538;  HoIUngsworth,  Rep., 
26,991;  Carson,  Soc,  2,621. 
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21,828;   Cooper,   Rep.,  26,083; 
Rep.,  17,235; 
10,138; 


XIX.  King,    Dem., 
scattering,    2. 

XX.  Gordon,  Dem.,  26,950;  Qulgley 
Willert,   Soc,   2,097. 

XXI.  Grosser,  Dem.,  22,263;  Taylor,  Rep 
Benjamin,    Soc,    1,845. 

XXII.  Young,  Dem.,  23,611;  Emerson,  Rep.,  29,270. 

STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  James  M.  Cox;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Earl  D.  Bloom;  Secretary  of  State,  William  D. 
Fulton;  Treasurer,  Chester  E.  Bryan;  Auditor, 
Vic  Douahey;  Attorney-General,  Joseph  McGhee — 
all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Hugh  L.  Nichols; 
Associate  Justices,  Thomas  A.  Jones,  Edward  S. 
Matthias,  James  G.  Johnson,  Maurice  H.  Donahue, 
O.  W.  Newman,  R.  M.  AVanaraaker;  Clerk,  Frank 
McKean. 

The  vote  for  mayor  of  Cincinnati.  November  6, 
1917,  was  as  follows:  Alfred  G.  Allen,  Dem.,  38,848; 
John  Galvin.  Rop.,  43,358;  Thos.  Hamnierschraitt, 
Soc,  11,053. 

The  soldier  vote  iu  Hamilton  County  was  approxi- 
mately 3,000. 

VOTE    OF   THE   STATE    SINCE    1904. 

Dem.     Rep.  Prog.  Soc.     Plu. 

1904.  President.  344,674  600,095    36,260  255,421  R 

1905.  Governor.  473.264  430,017    17,795     42,647  D 

1908.  President.  503,721  572,312 33,795    69,591  R 

1908.   Governor.  E-')2,569  533,197 28,573     19,372  D 

1910.  Governor.  477,077  376,700    60,637  100,377  D 

1912.   Governor.  439,323  272,-500  217,903  87,709   166,823  D 

1912.  President.  423,1.52  277,066  229,327  89,0.30  146.086  D 

1914.  Governor.  493,367  524,625  60,971  51,688     31,258  R 

Prohibition  vote  for  President — 1900,  10,203;  1904. 
19,339;  1908,  11,402;  1912,  11,459 


OKLAHOMA. 


COUNTIES. 
(77.) 


Adair 

Alfalfa 

Atoka 

Beaver. . . . 
Beckham .  . 

Blaine 

Bryan 

Caddo 

Canadian .  . 

Carter 

Cherokee.  . 
Choctaw . . . 
Cimarron .  . 
Cleveland. . 

Coal 

Comanche.. 
Cotton.  .  .  . 

Craig 

Creek 

Custer 

Delaware . . 
Dewey .... 

Ellis 

Garfield .  .  ., 
Garvin. .  . . 
Grady ...... 

Grant 

Greer 

Harmon.  .  . 
Harper .... 

H.askeU 

Hughes. . . . 
Jackson. . .. 
Jefferson. .. 
Johnston. . 


PRESIDENT, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


1,190 
1,390 
1,479 
1,382 
1,850 
1,214 
2,974 
2,735 
2,200 
2,949 
1,594 
1,945 

387 
1,753 
I,j4I8 
2,130 
1,500 
1,901 
3,496 
1,771 
1,223 

992 

960 
2,347 
2,697 
3,243 
1,699 
1,675 
1,091 

798 
1,486 
2,187 
2,096 
1,739 
1.724 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 


1,010 

1,378 

925 

917 

527 

1,339 

1,267 

2,272 

1,590 

1.013 

1,379 

957 

238 

885 

824 

1,221 

685 

1,647 

2,820 

1,.507 

837 

796 

983 

2,854 

804 

1,272 

1,513 

365 

147 

662 

976 

1,'219 

409 

493 

756 


Ben- 
.son, 
Soc. 


212 
471 
524 
433 
889 
678 
757 

1,112 
422 
935 
273 
614 
138 
579 
566 
790 
.366 
189 

1,281 
595 
221 
891 
590 
632 

1,001 
819 
294 
480 
■  255 
408 
477 
791 
684 
621 
671 


Han- 
ly, 
Proh 


GOVERNOR. 
1914. 


Will- 
iams, 
Dem. 


1,182 

954 

1,135 

791 

961 

921 

2,429 

1,934 

1,594 

1,998 

1,424 

1,465 

280 

1,328 

1,017 

1,307 

1,036 

1,456 

1,608 

1,173 

1,080 

729 

659 

1,639 

1,886 

1,855 

1,214 

946 

629 

443 

1,218 

1,396 

1,123 

1,198 

1.154 


Fields 
Rep. 

1^ 

l,23i 

901 

941 

71! 

1,261 

2,44' 

1,74 

72 

1,?' 


1,. 

8) 
l,5i 
2,11 
l,8i 

7! 

S 

\l 

8 

1,0 
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Counties. 


Kay 

Kiugfishdr. . . 

Kiowa 

Latimer .... 
Le  Flore. . . . 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Love 

MoClain. .  .  . 
McCuitain. . 
McTntosli. .  . 

Major 

MarsliaU 

Mayes 

Murray 

Muskogee. .. 

Noble 

Nowata 

Okcdslice.. .  . 
Oklahoma. . . 
Okmulgee.. . 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pittsburg .  . . 
Pontotoc .... 
Potta'atomie 
Pushmataha. 
Roger  Mills . 

Rogers 

Seminole. . . . 
Sequoyah. . . 

Stephens 

Texas 

Tillnaan 

Tulsa 

Wagoner. . . . 
Washington. 
Washita.  .  .  . 

Woods 

Woodward.  . 

Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent .... 

Whole  vote 


President, 
1916. 


I  GOVERNOR, 
I  I.OH. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem, 


2,340 
1,364 
2,279 

950 
2,57C 
2.258 
1,701 
1,125 
1,541 
1./63 
1,743 

762 
1,352 
1.374 
1,305 
4,004 
1,346 
1,355 
1,337 
7,971 
2,406 
2..052 
1,375 
1,491 
2,140 
3,441 
2,418 
3,276 
1,059 
1,148 
1,900 
li,444 
1,632 
2,343 
1,349 
2,250 
4.497 
1,040 
1,839 
2,107 
1,417 
1,130 


118,115 

49.816 

50 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 


2,482 

1,728 

1,017 

663 

1.940 

3,387 

2,270 

266 

680 

795 

896 

946 

449 

1,229 

408 

2.532 

1,243 

1,322 

660 

5,291 

1,860 

1.527 

1,642 

1.396 

1,767 

1.914 

911 

2,042 

645 

538 

1.435 

872 

1,179 

607 

307 

625 

3.857 

.     799 

1,727 

958 

1,358 

1,092 


98.299 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

373 
417 

1,101 
330 
641 

1.097 
552 
364 
492 
G43 
552 
636 
618 
226 
350 
324 
214 
178 
573 

1.215 
754 
420 
215 
528 
833 
886 
936 

1.119 
449 
565 
531 
921 
515 

1,077 
295 
367 
849 
299 
317 
703 
473 
605 

45,212 


Han- 

ly 
Proh . 


31 
293,.535 


15 


115 

25 

25 

10 

10 

31 

63 

2 

2 

9 

8 

S3 

5 


14 

29 

7 

3 

77 

15 

8 

13 

33 

60 

22 

16 

29 

4 

7 

16 

n 

8 
17 
17 
14 
31 

3 

41 
15 
51 
36 


Will- 
iams, 
Dem. 


,1,857 

968 
1,018 

750 
1,646 
1,488 
1.036 
1,046 

940 
1,645 
1,352 

474 
1,037 
1,36" 

890 
2,865 

958 
1,044 

990 
3,858 
1,559 
1,771 
1,369 
1,134 
1,367 
2,651 
1,626 
2,161 

874 

636 
1,525 
1,C86 
1,519 
1.379 

745 
1.325 
2.432 

953 
1,437 
1.187 
1.030 

754 


Fields 
Rep. 


2,238 

1,721 

1,230 

570 

1,220 

2,557 

2,567 

233 

594 

512 

1,009 

671 

399 

1,186 

459 

2,736 

1,353 

300 

810 

6,478 

1,101 

1,555 

1,435 

1,512 

1,391 

1,530 

720 

2,526 

.524 

657 

1,344 

763 

1,177 

875 

642 

616 

3,217 

714 

1,922 

1,161 

1.531 

1,050 


1,675  100,597 

4,6931  .  . 
391 
253,083 


95,904 
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For  President,  1916,  Progressive  ticket  received  234 
^otes. 

For  Governor,  1914,  Hickam,  Prog.,  received  4,189 
'otes;  Holt,  Soc,  52,703;  Wilson.  lud.,  84;  Wood, 
pd..  205. 

VOTE   FOB   UNITED  ST.\TE3   SENATOR,    1914. 

Gore,  Dem.,  received  119,443  votea;  Burford.  Rep., 
J.292;  Cromwell.  Prog.,  3,966;  Nagle,  Soc,  52,239. 


1916. 


i 


Rep.. 
Proh., 

10.224: 


Rep., 
Rep.. 


VOTE   FOR   REPRESENTATIVES   IN  CONGRESS. 

Davennort.    Dem..    17,919;    Chandler, 

18,208;  Reeae.  Soc.  3,671;  Brandon. 

132. 
Hasti.ngs,    Dem..    15,558;    Ward,    Rep., 

Lewis.  Soc,  3,511. 
Caner.    Dem.,    21,182;    McVay,   Rep.,    10,385; 

Shelton,  Soc*  6.862. 
McKeown.     Dem^,     19,076;     Oresham, 

13,399;  Adams,  Soc,  8,026. 
Thomp.soD,     Dem.,     17,838;     Dodson,  .   . 

12.736;  Allen,  Soc,  5,294;  Phiter,  ProU  ,  201. 
Ferris,    Dem.,    18,233;    Hinkle,    Rep.,    10,930; 

Morris,  Soc,  6,727. 
McClintic,    Dem..    17.810;   .Tones.   Rep.,   7,030; 

Stallard,  Soc,  8,140;  Hockby,  Proh.,  125. 
Harris,    Dcnu,    14,816;    Morgan.    Rep.,    10.691; 

Ottl,  Soc.  5.158;  Benson,  Proh.,  352. 

STATE  QOVERXMENT. 

vernor,  R.  L.Williams ;Liouteiiaut~aovernor, 

Trapp ;  Secretary  of  .State,  J .  L.  Lyon ;  Treas- 

VV.  L.  Alexander;  Auditor,  E.  J3.  Howard; 

ut-General.    Ancel   Earp;    Attorncy-Generai- 


S.  P.  Freeling;   Commissioner  of  Insurance,  A. 
Welch:  Commissioner  or  Education,  R.  H.  Wilso 
Commissioner    ol    Agriculture,    F.    M.    Gault — : 
Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Snpreino  C'o\irt:  Chief  Justice,  Matthew  J.  Kan^ 
Associate  Justices,  John  B.  Turner,  J.  F.  Shar 
Summers  Hardy,  and  Charles  M.  Thacker;  Clerk  i 
the  Court,  William  M.  Franklin. 

STATE  LEGISLATU3E. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballo 

Democrats 33  85  123 

Republicans 5  26  31 

Socialists 10  1 

Democratic  majority    32  59  91 

VOTE   OF   THE   STATE   SINCE   1907. 

Dem.     Rep.  Prog.    Soc.    Phi. 

1907.  Governor..   137,641  110,296  9,303  27,345  1 

1908.  President..    122,363  110.474  21.73<   11,889  1 

1910.  Governor..   120,218    99.527  20.691  E 

1912.  President..   119,156  *90,786  42,262  28,370  E 

Proliibltlon  vote  for  President — 1912,  2,135. 
*  Roosevelt   vote   included   in   Taffs;    Roosevelt 
electors  not  on  ballot. 


ORECOE 


President, 

Governor, 

1916. 

1914. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

With' 

(35.) 

son, 

ghes, 

son, 

ly. 

Smith 

o'mba 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Baker 

3.897 

2,541 

324 

69 

2,430 

3,066 

Benton 

2,488 

2,902 

120 

207 

1,719 

3,293 

Clakamas. . . 

5,334 

6,349 

556 

222 

3,476 

5,082 

Clatsop 

2,339 

2,558 

320 

65 

1,371 

2,627 

Columbia.  . . 

1,451 

2.023 

182 

92 

1,082 

1,827 

Coos 

3,352 

3,209 

708 

74 

2,100 

3,009 

Crook 

2,699 

1,675 

209 

38 

2,844 

1,824 

Curry 

£12 

541 

118 

8 

449 

4i5 

Dougla.s .... 

3,679 

3,923 

420 

117 

2,827 

3,770 

Gilliam 

870 

557 

25 

17 

528 

822 

Grant 

1,210 

941 

145 

17 

899 

1,020 

Harney 

1,239 

872 

189 

22 

817 

930 

liood  River. 

1,188 

1.314 

153 

58 

981 

1,236 

Jacl^son 

4,874 

3,538 

321 

230 

4,834 

2,665 

904 

581 

62 

60 

Josephine. . . 

1,656 

1,660 

230 

42 

1,340 

1,459 

Klamath 

1,853 

1,631 

170 

18 

1,204 

1,576 

Lalce 

971 

793 

98 

27 

639 

683 

Lane 

5,880 

7,253 

607 

261 

5,009 

e.733 

Lincoln 

915 

1,167 

190 

17 

80! 

1,143 

Linn 

4,675 

4,534 

318 

253 

4,237 

4,217 

Malheur.  .  .  . 

1,937 

1,682 

293 

54 

1,688 

2,271 

Marion 

5,GB9 

8,316 

473 

475 

5,571 

7,969 

Morrow.  . .  . 

830 

748 

92 

26 

541 

1,010 

Multnomah. 

35,755 

41,458 

1,852 

1,083 

27,127 

39,003 

Polk 

2,844 

2,899 

187 

120 

2,522 

2,958 

Sherman .... 

747 

717 

18 

48 

484 

676 

Tillamook.. . 

1,175 

1,547 

95 

63 

989 

1.353 

Umatilla 

4,606 

3,664 

256 

122 

3,727 

3,923 

Union 

3.080 

2,253 

259 

63 

2,400 

2,631 

WaUowa. .  .  . 

1,960 

-  1,198 

165 

20 

l.l'I 

1,300 

Wasco 

2,287 

2,243 

103 

80 

1,747 

2,215 

Washington. 

3,363 

4,888 

215 

222 

3,101 

4,151 

Wheeler .... 

570 

629 

10 

6 

398 

624 

Yamhill .... 

3,342 

4,010 

219 

443 

3,408 

3,521 

Total 

120,087 

126,813 

9,711 

4,729 

94,594 

121,037 

Plurality 

Per  cent .... 

6,726 

26,443 

46 

49 

3 

2 

38 

48 

Whole  vote 

?01 

650 

248,053 

For  President,  1916,  Progressive  ticket  received 
310  votes. 

For  Governor,  1914,  U'Ren,  Ind.,  received  10,493 
votes;  Purdy,  non-partisan,  1,515;  Gill,  Prog.,  6,129; 
Smith,  Soc,  14,284. 

vote   for  united    STATES   SENATOR,    1914. 

Geo.  E.  Chamberlain,  Dem.,  rer^elved  111,748 
votes;  R.  A.  Booth,  Rep.,  88,297;  \yilHam  Hanley, 
Prog.,  20,220;  B.  F.  Ramp,  Soc,  10.G06;  H.  S.  Stlne, 
Proh.,  8.G49. 
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OREGON — Continued. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS,    1916. 

I.      We'atherford,     Dem.,     39.101;     Hawley,     Rep., 
60,530;  Richards.  Soc.  7.243. 

II  Slnnott,  Rep.,  36,059;  Barkley,  Soc,  6,028. 

III  J»»ffrey,    Dem.,   9,824;    McArthur,    Rep.,   35,832; 

Streiff,  Soc,  2,047;  Lafferty,  Ind-Prog.,  27,649 

STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  James  Withycombe,  Rep.;  Auditor  and 
Secretary  ol  State,  Ben  W.  Olcott,  Rep.;  Stiuo  Treas- 
urer, Thomas  B.  Kay,  Rep.;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  J.  A.  Churchill,  Rep.;  Actldg  Adj.- 
General,  John  M.  Williams;  Attorney-General,  Geo. 
M.  Brown,  Rep.;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Harvey 
Wells. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Thos.  A.  McBride; 
Justices,  Wallace  McCamant,  Frank  A.  Moore, 
Henry  J.  Bean,  George  H.  Burnett,  Lawrence  T. 
Harris,  and  Henry  L.  Benson; 'Clerk,  J.  C.  Moreland. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 24  65  79 

Democrats 5        ,4  9 

Independents i  i  ^ 

Republican  majority  .      18  50  68 

VOTE   OP  THE   STATE   SINCE    1904. 

Dem.  Rep.  Proa.  Soc.  Plu, 

1904    President i7,52i  60.455    ....  7,619  42,934  R 

1S06    Govaraoi- 46,002  43.508 4.468  2.494  D 

1908    President 38.049  6^,630 7,339  24,481  R 

1910'  Governor 64,853  48.751    ....  8,059  6,102  D 

1912    President 47,06'i  34,673  37.600  13,343  9,464  D 


PENNSYLVANIA— ConHnwed. 


PEPSNSYLVAMSA. 


President, 
1916. 


U.  S.  Senator, 
1916. 


COUNTIES. 

Wil- 

Hu 

(87.) 

son, 

ghes, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Adams 

3.9C3 

3,290 

Allegheny... 

52,333 

77,183 

Armstrong .  . 

3,590 

6,024 

Beaver 

5,805 

6,86! 

Bedford.  .  .  . 

3.263 

3,729 

Berhs 

19.267 

11,937 

Blair 

7,002 

9,893 

Bradford  — 

3,655 

6,178 

Bucks 

7,494 

9,280 

Butler 

4,514 

5.458 

Cambria .... 

9,416 

10,088 

Cameron  — 

452 

713 

Carbon 

4,099 

4,275 

Centre 

4,120 

4,392 

Chester 

8,514 

11,845 

Clarion 

3,269 

2,595 

Clearfield .  .  . 

6,180 

5,676 

Clinton 

2,967 

2,794 

Columbia.  .  . 

5,785 

3,013 

Crawford.  .  . 

5,814 

5.487 

Cumberland. 

6,»32 

5,296 

Dauphin. ... 

11,483 

13,954 

Delaware. . . 

7,742 

16,315 

Elk 

2,186 

2,829 

Erie 

9,641 

8,833 

Fayette 

10,416 

9,838 

Forest 

463 

617 

Franklin .... 

5,336 

5,674 

Fulton 

1,199 

802 

Greene 

3,930 

2.096 

Huntingdon . 

2,181 

3,806 

Indiana 

2,398 

4,887 

Jefferson ... 

3,253 

4,332 

Juniata 

1,497 

1,254 

Lackawanna 

15,727 

17.658 

Lancaster . .  . 

10,016 

20,292 

Lawrence.  .  . 

3,966 

5,134 

Lebanon. . .  . 

3,82: 

5,876 

Lehigh 

n,92C 

10,588 

Luzerne 

19,999 

25.318 

Lycoming... 

6,640 

6,010 

McKean, .  .  . 

3,161 

4,300 

Mercer 

6,39C 

5,866 

Mifflin 

l,96f 

2,105 

Monroe 

3,34S 

1,456 

Bon- 
son, 
Soc. 


Orvis, 
Dem. 


82 

7,815 

316 

90! 

238 

3,146 

491 

200 

238 

211 

725 

15 

179 

122 

204 

175 

816 

344 

116 

526 

167 

841 

212 

225 

1,000 

849 

110 

325 

11 

67 

169 

381 

445 

32 

598 

551 

602 

211 

890 

1,249 

1,087 

487 

725 

277 

17 1 


3,538 

40,093 

3,052 

1,331 

2,893 

16.770 

5.999 

2,980 

6,973 

4,018 

8,287 

334 

3,539 

3,984 

7,301 

3,011 

5,243 

2,728 

5,237 

5,837 

5,729 

9,745 

6,909 

2,028 

7,543 

9,933 

339 

4,858 

1,105 

3,341 

1,890 

1,975 

2,716 

1,3)7 

13,582 

9,505 

2.829 

3,441 

11,185 

17,530 

5,415 

2,396 

5,548 

1,695 

2,807 


Knox, 
Rep. 

3.02c 
71,578 
5.37C 
6,3G5 
3,574 
10,765 
9,165 
5,449 
8,854 
4,977 
9,685 

612 
3,936 
4,027 
10,779 
2,243 
1,927 
2,559 
2,652 
5,002 
5,132 
13,185 
16,066 
2,629 
7,621 
9,668 

523 
5,385 

626 

1,786 

3,464 

4,552 

3,983 

1,145 

16,158 

19,886 

4,629 

5,430 

10,112 

22,830 

',947 

3,705 

5,363 

1,961 

1,133 


352 
116 
556 
177 
1,009 
239 
228 
1,129 
891 
108 
305 

11 

65 
183 
383 
493 

29 
542 
526 
704 
216 
982 
1.343 
1,036 
493 
770 
275 

28 


Counties. 


Montgomery 
Montour .... 
Northam'ton 
N'humberl'd 

Perry 

Philadelphia. 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill. . . 

Snyder 

Somerset. . . . 
Sullivan.  .  .  . 
SusQuehanna 

Tioga 

Union.  .  .  . 
Venango. . 

Warren 

W!\shington . 

Wayne 

Westmorel'd 
Wyoming.  ,  . 
York 


Total.  .. 
Plurality . . 
Per  cent.  . 

Whole  v 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


13,658 
1,530 

ii.ocn 

9,333 
2.318 

90.800 

971 

1,733 

13,396 
1,219 
2,957 
1,037 
3,145 
2,294 
1,272 
3,938 
2,628 
•7,717 
2,019 
13,829 
1,441 
!0,3M 


521,781 


10 


U.  S.  Senator, 
19 16. 


Orvifi, 
Dem. 


Knox, 
Rep. 


12,920 
1,137 

10,209 
7,305 
2,125 

80.594 

829 

1,255 

11,082 

;,038 

2,427 

891 

2.669 

1,508 

1.055 

2,707 

2,121 

6,974 

1,713 

11,575 

1,297 

15,083 


19,796 

804 

8,829 

7.002 

2.399 

190,586 

144 

1,972 

16,282 

1,510 

5,255 

734 

3,568 

4,008 

1,573 

3,459 

2,975 

10,079 

2,519 

14,229 

1,512 

11,581 

662,218 
230,345 
56 
1,208.463 


Er- 
v!n, 

Soc 


733 

20 

182 

1,074 

30 
4,771 

8 
238 
950 

52 
483 

19 

33 
106 

44 

608 

349 

1,085 

52 
2,706 

33 
701 


45,385 
4 


For  President,  1916.  Tlanly,  Proh.,  28,525;  Reimer. 
InduatrialiSu  (Soc.  Lab.),  417. 

*  For  I'nited  States  'Senator,  1916,  Knox,  on 
Roosevelt  Prog,  ticket,  received  13,363  vo'fS,  on 
Kej'Stine  ticket,  3,839,  on  Personal  Liberty  ticket, 
1,026,  Knox's  total  vote,  680,451;  Ames,  Proh.,  30,089; 
Tliom.'-J,  Industrialist  anri  Soc-I.ab.,  1,022;  Macauley, 
Single  -J  ax.  1.337,  an-ittcring.  23. 


vote  for  governor, 
gh.    Rep.,    531,898,    on 


1914. 


Brumbaugh,  Rep.,  531,898,  on  Keystone  ticket, 
37,817,  on  Pergonal  Liberty  ticket,  17,956;  McCormick, 
Dem.,  312,553,  on  Wash,  ticket,  140,329;  Bruram,  Bull 
Moose.  4.031;  Lewis,  Roosevelt  Prog.,  6,473;  Allen, 
Soc,  40,115;  Stevenson,  Proh.,  17,467;  Ilarriaon, 
Industrialist,  533. 

vote  VOR  REPnESENT.\TIVES  IN  CONGRESf,,   1916. 

District. 

I.  McCrossin.  Dem.,  13,243;  Vare,  Wash,  and 
Rep.,  33.330;  Silvey,  Soc,  927. 

II.  Shea,  Dem.,  7.117;  Graham,  Wash..  Rep., 
Keystone  and  Personal  Liberty,  23,921;  Gold- 
berg, Soc,  451. 

III.  Hagerty,  Dem.,  7,611;  Welnstock,  Wash. 
414;  Moore,  Rep.  and  Keyst'  e,  23,753;  Kline 
Soc,  499. 

IV.  Lynch,  Dem.,  11,101;  Edmonds,  Wash.,  Rep. 
Roosevelt  Prog,  and  Personal  Liberty,  26,122 
Root,  Soc,  901;  Stay,  Proh.,  189. 

V.  Donohoe,    Dem..    Keystone,    17,064;    Prat< 
Wash,    and    Proh.,    2,231;    Costello-    Rep.   l 
Personal  Liberty,  29,689;  Landbergj  S6c,  1 
Wingert,  Single  Tax,  18. 

VI.  Logue,  Dem.,  Keystone,  25,665;  D.wi 
Wash.,  Rep.,  Personal  Liberty  and  Pn 
56,207;  Maya,  Soc,  1,292. 

VII.  Cassatt,  Dem.  and  Wash.,  15,102;  Butle' 
Rep.,  27,879;  Lodge,  Soc,  428;  P.ischaU,  Proh 
848. 

VIII.  Heacocb,  Dem..  20,232;  Watson,  Rep.,  28,85 
Whiteside,  Soc,  954;  Rambo,  Proh..  167;  Dl 
Single  Ta.v,   126.  , 

IX  Myers,  Dem..  9,506;  Griest,  Rep.,  20,0; 
Stoner,  Soc,  558;  Watts,  Proh.,  1,115. 

X.  Burschel,  Dem.,  14,694;  Farr,  Wash.,  Rep.,  Bl 
•  Moose,  Keystone  and  Roosevelt  Prog.,  17,81 

Woodcock,  Roc,  173;  Clark,  Proh.,  605. 

XI.  Casey,    Dem.    and    Keystone,    19,185;    Da 
Wash,  and  Proh..  845;   Templeton,   Rep. 
Roosevelt  Prog.,  24,237;  Husted,  Soc,  1,08' 

XII.  Lee,  Dem.,  11,340;  Heaton,  Wash,  and 
19,172;  McDonald,  Soc,  888. 
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XIII.  Dewalt,  Dera.,  28,296;  Schantz,  Wash.,  Rep., 
Bull  Moose  and  Roosevelt  Pros.,  23,412;  Leffler, 
Soc,  4,507;  Loose,  Proh.,  531. 

XrV.  Brennan,  Dem.,  8,881:"  Wood,  Wash.,  430; 
McFaddeii,  Rep.,  13,633;  Arthur,  Soc,  ."02; 
Heerraans,  Proh.,  1,279. 

XV.  Ashton,  Dem.,  10,766;  Kiess,  Wash.,  Rep.  and 
Proh..  18.478;  McGowan,  .Soc,  1,789. 

XVI.  Lesher,  Dem..  16,490;  Kline.  Wash..  Rep.  and 
Proh..  14,154;  Koch,  Soc,  1,186. 

XVIX.-  Harris,  Dem.,  17,417;  Focht,  Rep  and  Proh., 
18,673;  Thompson,  Soc.  931. 

XVIII.  Saussman,  Dem.,  20,313;  Kreider,  Rep., 
21,630;  .Steiner,  Soc,  1,424;  Sprenkel,  1,292. 

XIX.  Bailey,  Dera.  and  Union,  21,007;  Rose,  Rep., 
22,652;  Murphy,  Soc,  1,252. 

XX.  Brodbeck.  Dem.,  18,490;  McCall,  Wash,  and 
Rep.,  16,327;  Dehpff,  Soc,  826;  Trumpfeller, 
Proh.,  1,177. 

XXI.  Tobias,  Dem.  and  Proh.,  13,944;  Rowland, 
Rep.,  14,150;  Fox,  Soc.  1,605. 

XXII.  Kline,  Dem.,  16,165;  Robbvns,  Wash,  and 
Rep.,  19,978;  Cunningham,  Soc,  ?,945;  Irwin, 
Proh.,  2,153. 

XXIII.  Sterling,  Dem.,  17,348:  Hopwood,  Wash, 
and  Pop.,  16,153;  Ream,  Soc,  1,406;  Sturgeon, 
Proh.,  823. 

XXIV.  Mellon,    Dem.,    14,679-    Temple,    Rep.    and 

Wash.,    22,339;    Ramsey,     Soc,    2,839;    Smith, 
Proh.,  1,664. 

XXV.  Crosljy,  Dera.,  13,0'58;  Kinnaid,  Wash,  and 
Proh.,  3,038;  Clark,  Rep.,  13,441;  Tillotson, 
Soc,  1,612. 

XSVf-. — Sreele,  Dem.  and  Soc,  18,371;  Lewis,  Wasli. 
and  Rei)..  11.857;  Browell,  Bull  Moose  and 
Roosevelt  Prog.,  103;  Field,  Proh.,  1,035. 

XXVII.  Golden,  Dera.,  10.751;  Strong.  AVash.  and 
Rep.,  17,702;  Einstein.  Soc.  1,415.-  De  Santis, 
Proh.,  1,793. 

SXVIII.  Beshlin,  Dem.,  12,106;  Dlealdey.  Rep., 
10,511;  Ashe,  Soc,  2,102;    Rich,  Proh.,  3,470. 

SXIX.  Thompson,  Dem.,  7,518;  Porter,  AVash., 
Rep.  and  Personal  Liijerty,  21,123;  Jursek,  Soc, 
1,869;  Smith,  Proh.,  631. 

'CXX.  Kelly,  Dem..,  Wash.,  Roosevelt  Prog,  and 
Proh.,  18,630:  Coleman,  Rep.,  Bull  Moose  and 
Keystone,  18,386. 

CXXI.  Moriu,  Dem.,  Wash..  Rep.  and  Roosevelt 
Prog.,  20,497;  Devlin,  Soc,  1,.504;  Brittain, 
Proh.,  1,504. 

CXXIL  Campbell,  Dem.,  _  Wash.,  Bull  Moose, 
Rooaevelt  Prog,  and  Keystone,  no  returns; 
Barchfeld,  Rep.,  no  returns;  Nooning,  Soc, 
no  returns:  Briggs,  Proh.,  no  returns.  Campbell 
has  apparently  won  and  Barchfeld  has  begun 

i       a  contest. 

CONGRESSMEN-  AT-LARGE. 

■  Elected:  Cragq,  Rep.,  Roosevelt,  Prog,  ana  Personal 
■  erty,  668.571;  Garland,  Rep.  and  Personal  Liberty, 
•15;    McLaughlin,     Rep.,     605,666;     Scott,     Rep., 
evelt  Prog,  and  Personal  Liberty,  661,930. 

STATE    GOVERN.MENT. 

Governor,  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh:  Lieutenant- 
overnor,  Frank  B.  McClalu;  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
pnwealth,  Cyrus  E.  Woods;  Treasurer,  Harman 
I.  Kephart;  Auditor,  Chas.  A.  Snyder;  Adiutant- 
sneral,  Frank  D.  Beary;  Attorney-General,  Francis 
Brown;  Superintendent  of  Education,  N.  C.  Schaef- 
':  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Chas.  A.  Ambler; 
cretary  of  Agriculture,  Charles  E  Patton — all 
ipublicans  except  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Democrat. 

JUDICIARY. 

'upreme  Court:     Chief  Justice,  J.  Hay  Brown; 

elate    Justices,    S.    Leslie    Mestrezat,    VVm.    P. 

'.r,    John    Stewart,    Robert    \on    Moschzislter, 

•t  S.  Frazer,  Emory  A.  Walling:  Clerk,  Wm. 

n. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Contlnuea. 

The  vote  for  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  November 
1917,  was  as  follows:  Edward  V.  Babcock,  R. — R€ 
dents,  39,500;  Soldiers.  1,086;  total,  40,586.  Willii 
A.  Magee.  D. — Residents,  34,222;  Soldiers,  1.9 
total,  36,188. 

In  Philadelphia  the  regular  Republican  candidal 
won — Receiver  of  Taxes — Vf .  F.  Kcndrick:  Reglsl 
of    Wills — J.    B.    Sheehan;    City    Treasurer — F. 
Shoyer;   District  Attorney — Samuel   P.   Rotan. 

VOTE    OP    THE    STATE    SINCE    1904. 

Dem.     Rep.     Prog.    Soc.      Plu. 

3.35,430  840,949    21,863  505,519 

457,957   506,392    15,169     48,435 

448-,778  745,779    33,913  297,001 

129,395  412,658    53,053     30,531 

395,619   273,305  447,426  80,915     51,807 
Vote  for  Governor  on  Keystone  ticket — 1910,  382, li 
Prohibition  vote  for    President — 1900,  27,908;  19C 
33,717;  i908.  36,694;  1912,  19,533. 


PHILIPPINES. 

Governor,  General  Francis  Burton  Harrlsoi 
S18,000;  Vice-Governor,  Charles  E.  Yeater,  $10,00i 
Secretary  of  Justice,  Victorino  Mapa,  $6,000;  Sccretar 
of  Finance,  Alberto  B.irretto,  $6,000;  Secretary  ( 
Commerce,  Dionisio  Jakcsalem,  $6,000;  Secretary  < 
Interior,   Rafael  Palm.-     $6,000. 

Judiciary — Chief  Justice,  Cayetano  Arrelanc 
$8,000;  Associates:  Florontino  Torres,  E.  Finle 
Johnson,  Adam  C.  Carson,  Manuel  Araullo,  Geo.  A 
Malcolm,  Thomas  A.  Street,  Frederick  E.  Fishei 
Ramon  Avancena,  $7,500  each. 


1904. 
1906. 
190S. 
1910. 
1912. 


President. 
Governor . 
President. 
Governor. 
President. 


PO!?TO   RICO. 


Governor,  Arthur  Yager;  Secretary,  Ramoi 
Pacheco:  Treasurer,  Jose  E.  Beuedicto;  Auditor 
J.  W.  Bonner:  Attorney-General,  Howard  L.  Kern 
Commissiouor  of  Education,  Paul  G.  Miller;  Com 
rais.sioner  of  Interior,  Manuel  V.  Domcnecli;  Com 
missioner  of  AgricaU-urc  and  Labor,  Manuel  Caraur 
nas. 

Judiciary — Chief  Justice,  Jose  C.  Hernandez 
Justices,  Emillo  del  Toro,  Adolj)li  G.  Wolf,  Pedro  d( 
Aklrey,  and  Harvey  M.  Htitchison;  U.  S.  Districi 
Judge,  Peter  J.  Hamilton;  U.  S.  District-Attorney. 
Miles  M.  Martin. 

Under  the  new  Organic  Act  of  March  2,  1917. 
the  legislative  power  in  Porto  Rico  is  vested  in  a 
Legislature  consisting  of  two  houses.  The  Senate 
consists  of  19  members  elected  for  four  years.  The 
House  of  Representatives  consists  of  .30  members 
elected  for  a  term  of  foiu-  years.  The  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  receive  S7.00 
per  day  for  ninety  days  of  each  session.  Sessions 
are  held  biennially.  The  next  session  will  be  held 
the  second  Monday  in  February,  1919. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

President, 
1916. 

U.  s:  Skna- 

TOR,  1916. 

Governor, 
1916. 

COUNTIES. 
(5.)      ■ 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
Khes, 
Rep 

Ger- 
Dem . 

Lip- 
Pitt, 
Rep . 

M  un- 

roe, 

Dem. 

Beecls 
man. 
Rep. 

Bristol 

Kent 

Newport 

Providence.. 
Washington. 

1.292 
2,632 
2,932 
31,314 
2,224 

1,574 
4,038 
4.003 
32,406 
2,837 

44,858 
4,464 
51 
316 

1,377 
3,125 
3,346 
36,838 
2,362 

1,488 
3,581 
3,481 
27,927 
2,734 

1,154 

2,477 

2,169 

28,404 

1,954 

1,701 
4,185 
4,709 
35,871 
3,058 

Total 

■pilirnlltv 

40,394 

47,048 

7,837 

53 

88, 

39,211 

36,158 

49,524 
13,366 

Per  cent .... 
Whole  vote 

46 
87, 

44 

877 

41 

88, 

56 
5fi8 

For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc,  received  1,914 
votes;  Hanly,  Proh.,  470;  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  180. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  Hurst,  Soc,  re- 
ceived 1,996  votes;  Sibley,  Proh.,  454;  McDermott, 
Soc  Lab.,  168.  „  .  , 

For  Governor,  1916,  Holloway,  Soc,  received  2,167 
votes:  Phillips.  Proh.,  518:  Herrick,  Soc.  Lab.,  201. 
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VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS,   1916. 

Districts 

I.  O'Sliaunessy,  Dem.,  15,996;  Dixon,  Rep.,  13,099; 

Myers,  Soc,  539. 

II.  Mowiy,    Dem.,    12,207;    Stiness,    Rep.,    15,784; 

Sherwood,  Soc.,  767. 

III.  McOonalU,     Dem.,     13,427;     Kennedy.     Rep., 

14,376;  Jones,  Soc,  715. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  R.  Livingston  Beeckman;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Emery  J.  San  Souci;  Secretary  of  State,  J. 
Frederick  Parlter;  Attorney-General,  Herbert  A. 
Rice;  Treasurer,  Walter  A.  Read;  Adjutant-General. 
Charles  W.  Abbott,  Jr.;  Auditor,  Philip  H.  Wilbour; 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Walter  E.  Ranger; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  State  Auditor,  ex- 
offlcio — all  Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Christopher  F. 
Parkhurst:  Associate  Justices,  Charles  F.  Stearns, 
W.  B.  Vincent,  William  H.  Sweetland,  Darius  Baker; 
Clerk,  B.  S.  Blaisdell.^ 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 25  66  91 

Democrats 13  33  46 

Independent 1  . .  1 

Republican  majority.  .11  33  44 

VOTE    OF    THE    STATE    SINCE    1904. 

Dem.   Rep.  Prog.  Soc.  Plu. 

1904.  President 24,8;«  41,605    16,766  R 

1906.  Governor 33.195  31,877 395  1,318  D 

1908.  President 24,706   43,942 1,365  19,236  R 

1911.  Governor 30,575  37,969  ....    1,392  7,394  R 

1912.  Governor 33,725  34,133  8,457  1,913  1,408  R 

1912.   President 30,412  27,703  16,878  2,049  2,709  D 

1914.  Governor '32,182  41,996  1.256   1,691  9.814  R 

SOUTH   CAROLBWA. 


Counties. 
(40.) 


Abbeville .  .  . 

Aiken 

Anderson .  .  . 
Bamberg .... 
Bnrnwell. . . . 
Beaufort. . .  . 
Berlceley .... 
Callioun .... 
CharlcKton.  . 
Cherokee.  .  . 

Chester 

Cheslerfleld . 
Clarendon.. . 
Colleton .... 
Darlington. . 

Dillon 

Dorchester. . 
Edgefield .  .  . 
Fairfield .... 
Florence. . . . 
Georgetown . 
Greenville. .  . 
Greenwood. . 
Hampton.  .  . 

Horry 

Jasper 

Kershaw .... 
Lancaster . .  . 
Laurens.  .  .  . 

Lee 

Lexington. . . 

Marlon 

Marlborough 
McCormiok . 
Newberry . . . 

Oconee 

Orangeburg.. 

Pickens 

Richland 

Saluda 

Spartanburg. 
Sumter 


SOUTH    CAROLINA— Co»«?jj/e(i. 


President, 
1916. 

Governor, 
1916. 

Counties. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Prog . 

Man- 
ning, 
Dem. 

Ble 

ase, 
Ind 

Union 

Williamsbu'g 

1,476 
1.213 
1,393 

6 
57 
23 

13 

1,627 
1,186 
1,325 

I 
1 

York 



1 

Total 

Plurality .... 

61,837 

60,279 

96 

1,558 

135 

164 

60,393 

59,315 

98 

1,078 

Per  cent 

2 

1 

Wliole  vote 

63, 

352 

61,667 

PRE.SIDENT, 
1916. 

Governor, 

1916. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
glies, 
Hei) . 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Prog. 

3 
11 

7 

Man- 
ning, 
Dem . 

Ble 

ase, 
Ind. 

900 
1,750 
2.609 

820 

R 

26 

6 

786 

2,122 

2,381 

801 

1,444 

415 

453 

646 

1,980 

1,344 

1,104 

1,923 

802 

995 

1,373 

916 

725 

940 

720 

1,776 

483 

3,309 

1,600 

823 

1,489 

249 

905 

1,368 

1,815 

820 

1,878 

1,264 

1,075 

636 

1,631 

1,183 

2.372 

1,129 

2,145 

1,126 

4,094 

1,215 

34 

3 

195 

■  "  10 

■  ■  ■  24 

13 

25 

■  •    ■•    y 

45 

■  "  13 

52 

4 

30 

"  "li 

35 



1 

.    4 

B 
5 
75 
11 
9 
3 

40 

2 

52 

56 

196 

7 

25 
84 

1,454 
376 
457 

21 

105 

6 

41 

129 

13 

17 

3 

18 

.     31 

5 

i 

4 

665 

1,929 
1,271 
1.182 
1,883 
894 

35 

2 

12 

2 

4 

974 

1,462 
972 

3 

716 

44 
5 

939 

726 

12 

1,912 

26 

2 

81 

13 

470 
3,384 
1,636 

852 

4 
8 
3 

■  ■  ■  13 

2 

1,638 

7 

243 

989 
1,426 
1,895 

779 
2,060 
1.010 

14 

1 
14 
14 

31 

3 

2 

2 

19 

59 

159 
7 

292 
1 

112 

112 

j 

■  ■  ■  46 

5 
1 

2 
8 

1,071 
637 

1,719 
885 

2,641 

■  ■  ■  20 

15 
2 

10 
5 

1,139 

2,283 
1,227 
4,503 
1,3.57 

12 
5 
. 

9 

6 
4 

For  President.  1916,  Prog.-Rep.  elector  received 
258  votes. 

For  Governor.    1916,  Gibbes,   Soc..    received   163 

votes;    Cantey,     Prog.,  34. 

VOTE    FOR     UNITED     STATES     SENATOR,     1914. 

E.  D.  Smith,  Dem.,  received  32,950  vptes;  J.  N. 
Roberts,  Soc,  89. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1916. 
DistT'icts 

I.  Whaley,  Dem..  4,999;  Ladd,  Rep..  240. 

II.  Byrnes.  Dem..  7,681;  Myers,  Rep.,  120. 

III.  Dominick,  Dem.,  9,447;  Aiken,  Dem.,  1. 

IV.  Nicholls,  Dem..  11,312;  Mills,  Rep..  74. 

V.  Finley.  Dem.,  8,846. 

VI.  Ragsdale,  Dem.,  9,767;  McFarlan.  Rep.,  87. 

VII.  Lever,  Dem.,  9,817;  Leevy,  Rep.,  683. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Richard  I.  Manning;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Andrew  J.  Bethea;  Secretary  of  State, 
W.  Banks  Dove;  Attorney-General,  Thos.  H. 
Peoples;  Treasurer,  S.  T.  Carter;  Comptroller,  C.  W. 
Sawyer;  Superintendent  of  Education,  John  E. 
Swearingen;  Adjutant-General,  W.  W.  Moore:  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  Dr.  A.  C.  Summers;  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  F.  H.  McMaster — all 
Democrats. 

JUDtCIARV. 

Supreme  Court:  Cliief  Justice,  Eugene  B.  Gary! 
Justices,  D.  E.  Hydriok,  R.  C.  Watts,  Thos.  B. 
Frnser,  and  Geo.  W.  Gage;  Clerk,  U.  R.  Brooks. 

OTATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Wholly  Democratic.  ;' 

VOTE   OF   THE   STATE   SINCE    1904.  \ 

Dem.  Rip.  Prog.  Soc.  Plu. 

1904.  President 52,563  2,554    

1906.  Governor 30,251    

l!m8.  President 62,288  3,963   

1910.  Governor 30,833 

1912.  Governor 44,123   

1912.  President 48,355  536  1,293 

1914.  Governor 34,606   


23  50,009  r 

32  30,219  E 

100  58,325  I 

70  30,762  I 

208  43.914  1 

164  47.062  r 

84  34,5221 


SOUTH     DAKOTA. 


PRESIDENT, 

GOVERNOli 

1916. 

1916.      ' 

COUNTIES. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Rine- 

Noi 

(63.) 

son, 

ghes. 

son, 

Iv. 

hart. 

bee; 

Dem . 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Rei 

Aurora 

793 

735 

23 

45 

704 

Beadle 

1,828 

1,662 

121 

24 

1,864 

B'-nnett.  .  .  . 

222 

67 

4 

4 

177 

Bon  Homme 

1,278 

1,231 

10 

20 

1,122 

Brookings... 

1,385 

1,638 

46 

94 

953 

Brown. ....  . 

2,676 

2,659 

472 

77 

2,497 

'■•: 

Brule 

■    975 

729 

40 

6 

891 

1 

Buffalo 

182 

80 

1 

2 

155 

Butte, 

'  '    930 

,537 

135 

10 

753 

1 

Campbell .  . , 

163 

644 

14 

11 

107 

. 

Charles  Mix'. 

2,011 

1,450 

41 

12 

1,815 

1, 

Clark 

1,016 

1.226 

•,     28 

56 

'      779 

1, 

Clay.  

1,207 

1,000 

25 

14 

951 

) 

Codding  ton.. 

r.    1,344 

1,550 

47 

50 

1,283 

1| 

Corson 

641 

503 

41 

7 

502 

Custer 

488 

392 

50 

1 

153 

Davison .... 

1,374 

1,516 

■•  ■    67 

46 

1,220 

1, 

Day 

.    907 

1,758 

121 

86 

783 

1 

Deuel 

584 

908 

14 

24 

412 

Dewey 

379 

352 

14 

4 

321 

Douglas .... 

597 

815 

3 

3 

539 

Edmunds.  .  . 

634 

894 

41 

43 

609 

808 
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SOUTH 

DAKOTA— ( 

Domini 

ted. 

1'              PRESIDENT, 

Governor. 

.-'                     1916. 

1916. 

C0UNTIE8. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Rine- 

Nor- 

son, 

ghea. 

son. 

ly. 

hart. 

beck. 

' 

Dera. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Fall  River. . . 

922 

668 

44 

10 

826 

7)9 

Faulk 

629 

759 

25 

22 

557 

847 

Grant 

772 

1,098 

48 

67 

637 

1,235 

Gregory.  .  . . 

1,242 

1,434 

72 

17 

1.086 

1,581 

Haakon 

475 

399 

86 

12 

323 

.■538 

Hamlin 

692 

1,039 

30 

36 

478 

1.74; 

Hand 

905 

801 

49 

27 

791 

947 

Hanson 

712 

767 

9 

13 

660 

804 

Harding .... 

597 

520 

119 

15 

331 

784 

Hughes 

536 

611 

39 

9 

471 

671 

Hutchinson.. 

519 

1,636 

53 

27 

■J!?       i  826 

Hyde 

305 

438 

40 

5 

2bb 

oi2 

Jackson 

279 

283 

6 

~ 

210 

366 

JCrauId 

689 

612 

5 

58 

liO 

753 

Kingsbury.  . 

1,090 

1,339 

70 

80 

783 

1.603 

Lake 

1,027 

1.398 

92 

23 

811 

1.591 

Lawrence.  . . 

2,157 

2,074 

114 

20 

1,808 

2.338 

Lincoln 

936 

1,591 

62 

50 

660 

1,873 

Lyman 

1.052 

981 

99 

17 

JB09 

1.016 

Marshall 

885 

808 

56 

24 

912 

1,293 

McCook 

1,021 

1,194 

49 

24 

267 

995 

McPhorson. . 

224 

992 

16 

7 

678 

1,011 

Meade 

1,224 

858 

HI 

20 

1,165 

913 

Mellette 

430 

379 

15 

2 

401 

420 

Miner 

880 

1,00.) 

24 

17 

780 

1,110 

Minnehaha. . 

3,494 

4,318 

197 

194 

3,229 

4,718 

Moody 

898 

973 

89 

22 

718 

1.135 

Pennington. . 

h339 

1.108 

122 

24 

1.367 

1,105 

Perkins 

939 

890 

118 

13 

712 

1.088 

Potter 

408 

5)2 

7 

11 

395 

540 

Roberta 

1,191 

1,259 

187 

32 

886 

1,499 

Sanborn.  . . . 

898 

711 

28 

56 

701 

883 

Spink 

1,622 

1.660 

74 

59 

1,347 

1,993 

Stanley 

381 

254 

19 

10 

306 

3i8 

Sully 

268 

281 

8 

•     .    * 

187 

30:) 

Tripp 

1.311 

1,074 

40 

10 

1,081 

1,308 

Turner 

1,134 

1,573 

18 

28 

887 

1,827 

Union 

1,313 

1,!08 

19 

25 

1,080 

1,316 

Walworth. . . 

590 

761 

28 

4 

576 

815 

Yankton. . . . 

1,438 

1.429 

45 

25 

1,277 

1,634 

Ziebach 

211 

275 

10 

5 

196 

300 

Total 

59,191 

64.217 

3,760 

1,774 

50,545 

72,789 

Plurality. . . . 

5.026 

22,244 

Per  cent.  .  .  . 

46 

49 

3 

1 

39 

55 

Whole  vote 

128 

942 

128,520 

For  Governor,  1916,  Falrchild,  Soc,  3,556;  Thomp- 
■on,  Proh.,  1,630. 

VOTE  FOK  tlNITBD  STATES  SENATOB,    1914. 

Johnson,  Dem.,  received  48,076  votes;  Burke,  Rep. 
'44,244:  Butterfleld,  Proh.,  2,406;  Johnson,  Soc,  2.674; 
;Loucks.  Ind.,  2,104. 

!      VOTE  FOK  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1916. 

Districts. 

|I.      Anderson,    Dem..    19.846;    Dillon,    Rep.,   28,674; 

i  .  Fenner,  Soc,  863. 

II.    Batterton,  Dem.,  16,342;  Johnson,  Rep.,  23,366; 

Clendenning.  Proh.,  862;  Atwood.  Soc,  1.592. 
M.  Gandy,    Dem..    16.581;    Bartine,    Rep.,    12,208; 

Mulcahy,  Soc,  1.017. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Peter  Norbeck;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
.  H.  McMaster;  Secretary  of  State.  Frank  M. 
ftood;  Treasurer.  G.  H.  Helgerson;  Superintendent 
It  Public  Instruction,  Chas.  H.  Lugg;  Attorney- 
Seneral,  C.  C.  Caldwell;  Adjutant-General.  W.  A. 
VIorria;  Auditor,  J.  F.  Handlin;  Commissioner  of 
jchool  and  Public  Lands,  N.  E.  Knight;  Commis- 
loner  of  Insurance,  W.  N.  Van  Camp — All  Repub- 
Icans. 

JUDICIARY. 

1  Supreme  Court:    Presiding  Judge,  John  Howard 
iatee;  Justices,  Charles  S.  Whiting,  E.  G    Smith, 

ees  H.  McCoy,  Samuel  C.  PoUey;  Clerk,  E.  F. 
..jrtz,^ 

STATE  LEpiSLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

>ubl!canB 35  91  126 

locrata 10  12  22 
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'>ublican  majority. .     25 


79 


104 


VOTE    OF    THE    STATE    SINCE    1900. 

Dem.    Rep.    Prog.  Soc.  Plu. 

1900.  President 39,544     54,530    ....      169  14.986  R 

1902.  Governor.  .  .  .   21.396     48,196 26,800  R 

1904.  President 21.969     72.083    ....   3,13  50.114  R 

1908.  President 40.266     67,536   ....   2.846  27.270  R 

1912.  Governor 53.850    57,160  3,479  3,310  P 

1912.  President 48,942        *        58.811  4.662  9.869  P 

1914.  Governor 34,542     49,138    ....   2,684  14,590  R 

*  Taft'a  name  not  on  Republican  ballot.  Progres- 
sive list  of  electors  printed  thereon  instead. 

Prohibition   vote  for   President — 1900.    1,542;   1904. 
2,965;  1908.    4,039;  1912.  3.910, 


TENNESSEE. 


Counties. 
(96.) 


Anderson. 
Bedford.  . 
Beaton.  .  . 
Bledsoe. . . 
Blount. . . . 
Bradley . . . 
Campbell. 
Cannon. . . 
Carroll.  .  . 
Carter. . .  . 
Cheatham, 
Che'ster. . . 
Claiborne . 

Clay 

Cocke .... 

Coffee 

Crockett. . 
Cumberland 
Davidson. 
Decatur.  . 
De  Kalt). . 
Dickson.  . 

Dyer 

Fayette. . . 
Fentress.  . 
Franklin. . 
Gibson .  .  . 

Giles 

Grainger. . 
Greene .  .  . 
Grundy . . . 
Hamblen.. 
Hamilton . 
Hancock. . 
Hardeman 
Hardin.  .  . 
Hawkins. . 
Haywood . 
Henderson 
Henry .... 
Hickman.. 
Houston. . 
Humphreys 
Jackson. . . 
James. .  . . 
Jefferson. . 
Johnson.  . 

Knox 

Lake 

Lauderdale 
Lawrence . 
Lewis .... 
Lincoln. . . 
Loudon.. . 
Macon .  .  . 
McMlnn.. 
McNalry. . 
Madison. . 
Marlon. .  . 
Marshall. . 
Maury.  .  . 
Meigs.  .  . . 
Monroe. . . 
Montgomery 
Moore. . 
Morgan. 
Obion.  . 
Overton . 


PRESIDENT.   U.  S.  Sena-  Governob. 
1916.  TOn,  1916.  1916. 


\VU- 

BOn. 

Dem. 


.537 
2.378 
1.313 

424 
1.015 

784 

485 

936 

2,001 

!98 

1,117 

862 
1,053 

689 

5S5 
1,837 
1,603 

428 
8,958 

887 
1,-107 
■2,10;) 
1,997 
1,812 

348 
2,46!l 
3,60;'' 
3,207 

813 
2,254 

736 

741 
5,828 

380 
1.724 

979 
1.142 
1.677 

980 
2.988 
1.479 

627 
1.148 
1.506 

230 

520 

263 
4.288 

727 
1.572 
1.787 

387 
2.791 

423 

980 
1,088 
1,461 
2,659 
1,155 
1,652 
2,169 

541 
1,263 
1,976 

722 

563 
3,170 
1,512 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


1,730 

1,324 

805 

681 

2,462 

1,482 

1,670 

456 

2,217 

2,96! 

439 

615 

1,398 

578 

1,478 

489 

1,114 

924 

3.168 

833 

1,343 

1,008 

■159 

116 

925 

711 

1,443 

1,488 

1,529 

3,055 

319 

795 

4,697 

1,229 

485 

1,811 

1,7.39 

61 

1,317 

1,393 

1,026 

207 

452 

740 

606 

1.648 

1.812 

5.895 

130 

532 

1.837 

414 

552 

698 

1.600 

1,726 

1,616 

1,194 

1,432 

461 

730 

608 

1,459 

991 

71 

1,265 

591 

1.030 


Mc- 
Kel'r, 
Dem. 


527 

2.213 

1.226 

.22 

996 

700 

372 

920 

1.932 

471 

1.098 

82-! 

994 

630 

541 

1.758 

1.556 

385 

7,738 

884 

1,363 

2,048 

1,918 

1,796 

312 

2,371 

3,465 

2,957 

845 

2,214 

730 

679 

5,378 

392 

1,678 

950 

1,055 

1,662 

790 

2,938 

1,464 

594 

1,108 

1,480 

224 

487 

254 

4,033 

727 

1,549 

1,802 

418 

2,617 

309 

952 

917 

1.453 

2.243 

1,160 

1,371 

1,770 

534 

1,188 

1,521 

612 

536 

2,920 

1,510 


Hoop- 
er, 
Rep. 


1,732 

1,395 

877 

685 

2,485 

1,373 

1,531 

468 

2,267 

2,945 

446 

650 

1,304 

582 

1,518 

536 

1,162 

915 

4,194 

880 

1,341 

1,040 

489 

103 

934 

737 

1,47: 

1,613 

1,521 

3,049 

:,.3 

783 

4,620 

1,216 

547 

1,800 

1,607 

98 

1,298 

1,362 

1,012 

213 

470 

756 

602 

1,650 

1,816 

6,203 

130 

533 

1,818 

381 

636 

577 

1,618 

1,437 

1,610 

1,011 

1,114 

462 

774 

610 

1,362 

911 

142 

1,290 

655 

1,064 


Rye, 
Dem. 


538 
2,392 
1,317 

424 
1,017 

762 

441 

932 
2.03S 

501 
1,106 

851 
1,011 

6S1 

.567 
1,729 
1,610 

400 
7,673 

883 
1,305 
2,053 
1,962 
1,780 

?47 
2.450 
3,543 
3,153 

842 
2,223 

745 

689 
5,S33 

383 
1,681 

945 
1,041 
1,603 

907 
3,072 
1,475 

622 
1,131 
1,477 

229 

519 

260 
4,038 

727 
1,561 
1,802 

392 
2,785 

392 

970 

997 
1,173 
2,405 
1,155 
1,576 
2,019 

541 
1.222 
1,683 

688 

524 
3.093 
1,542 


Over- 
all, 
Rep. 

1.734 

1,305 

811 

682 

2,472 

1,347 

1,486 

463 

2,187 

2,955 

437 

645 

1,350 

579 

1,497 

491 

1,143 

915 

4,593 

894 

1,438 

1,027 

465 

123 

918 

683 

1,451 

1,506 

1,530 

3,059 

309 

.782 

4,466 

1,231 

530 

1,805 

1,660 

63 

1,323 

1,268 

1,017 

207 

450 

762 

60S 

1.607 

1.811 

6,083 

130 

538 

1.824 

408 

637 

638 

1.602 

1.568 

1,606 

1,106 

1,427 

432 

681 

607 

1.408 

733 

.  72 

1.301 

661 

1,039 
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TENNESSEE — Continued. 


President, 

U.  S. 

SENA- 

GOVERNOR, 

1916. 

TOR, 

1916. 

1916. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu, 

Mc- 

Hoop- 

Over- 

^ 

son, 

ghes. 

Kel'r, 

er, 

Rye, 

all, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

D;em. 

Rep. 

Perry^ 

663 

483 

686 

452 

667 

479 

Pickett 

418 

501 

416 

518 

417 

506 

Polk 

7G7 

887 

696 

835 

678 

824 

Putnam.  .  .  . 

2,100 

1,383 

2,001 

1,412 

2,068 

1,386 

Rhea 

661 

768 

579 

777 

657 

720 

Koane 

667 

1,341 

574 

1,299 

687 

UIO 

Robertson.. . 

2,106 

"  733 

2,011 

837 

2,100 

745 

Rutlierford. . 

2,941 

1,116 

3,673 

1,274 

2,8.36 

-l-,207 

Scott 

206 

1,486 

165 

1,4.58 

202 

1,416 

Sequatchie. . 

335 

238 

331 

236 

321 

242 

Sevier 

301 

2,837 

303 

2.863 

307 

2,889 

Shelby 

10,967 

1,515 

10,222 

5,038 

8,974 

6,756 

Smith 

2,196 

911 

2,163 

963 

2,128 

1,000 

Stewart 

i,ni 

591 

1,701 

597 

. 1,693 

598 

Sullivan.  .  . . 

2,601 

1,776 

2,567 

1,772 

2,599 

1,769 

Sumner 

2,487 

612 

2,400 

648 

2.465 

623 

Tipton 

2,035 

.-.     281 

1.812 

406 

1,978 

371 

Trousdale. . . 

688 

217 

648 

245 

682 

220 

Unicoi 

226 

961 

231 

963 

224 

961 

Union ...... 

389 

1,490 

386 

1,482 

378 

1,494 

Van  Buren . . 

105 

151 

102 

150 

403 

150 

Warren 

1,855 

624 

1,788 

578 

1,858 

578 

Wa.shington. 

1,831 

2,723 

1,737 

.  2,668 

1.785 

2,699 

Wayne 

517 

1,626 

516 

1,610 

511 

1,619 

Weakley. . . . 

3,609 

1.768 

3,471 

1,781 

3,584 

1,770 

Whit« 

1,407 

587 

l,3.i5 

608 

1,396 

588 

Williamson. . 

2,036 

600 

1,903 

651 

1,901 

675 

Wilson 

2,535 

841 

2,386 

934 

2,466 

837 

Total 

152,955 

116,257 

143,718 

118,138 

116,759 

118,719 

PluraUty .... 

36,698 

25,582 

28,010 

Per  cent.  . 

Whole  vote 

271,901        1 

261,041        1 

267,544 

TENNESSEE— Co/Wi7J2^ed. 


For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc,  received  2,542 
votes:  Hanly,    Proh.,    147. 

VoT  U.  S.  Senator,  1915,  Mangum,  Soc,  re- 
ceived 2,187  votes. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Wiles,  Soc,  received  2,066 
votes. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1916. 

VUlricls. 

L         Sells,  Rep.,  23,651;  Tsenberg,  Soc,  770. 
II,       Fitzgerald,  Dem.,  1,175;  Austin,  Rep.,  19,839; 
Rowland,   Soc,    1,005. 

Moore,  Dem.,  19,018:  Littleton,  Rep.,  16,004; 
Hipp,    Soc,    297. 

Hull,  Dem.,  17,170;  Benson,  Rep.,  11,287; 
Holfield,    Soc.    69. 

W.  C.  Houston,  Dem.,  14,556;  Sid  Houston. 
Rep.,  2,287. 

Byrns,  Dem.,  18,090;  Tippens,  Rep.,  2,819; 
Llndsley,   Soc,   319. 

VII.  Padgett,    Dem..    15,313:    Vest,    Rep.,   8,955; 
Porter,    Soc,    48. 

VIII.  Sims,   Dem.,   13,474;   Rhodes,    Rep.,   13,253; 
Burkhead,   Soc,   35. 

Garrett,  Dem..  17,826:  Beasiey,  Rep.,  5,817. 

Fisher,  Dem.,  13,926:  Farley,  Rep.,  2,089; 
Weatherall,  Soc,  803;  Wilkerson,  Colored  Rep., 
3,677. 

STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Thomas  C.  Rye;  Secretary  of  State. 
3.  B.  Stevens;  Treasurer,  Porter  Dunlap;  Auditor, 
Hayes  Flowers;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  H.  K. 
Bryson:  Superintendent  of  Education,  S.  W.  SherrlU; 
Comptroller,  John  B.  Thomason;  Adjutant-General, 
A.  G.  Buckner;  Attorney-General.  Frank  M.  Thomp- 
son; Commissioner  of  Insurance,  L.  K.  Arrlngton — 
all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  M.  M.  Neil; 
Justices.  S.  C.  Williams.  D.  l.ansden,  Arthur  S. 
Buchanan  and  Grafton  Green;  Clerk.  I'reston  Vaughn. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House. 

Democrats 27  72 

Republicans 6  27 


III. 
IV. 


VI. 


IX 
X. 


Democratio  majority. .     21 


45 


Jotnt  Ballot. 

99 
33 

66 


VOTE 

OF  THE   STATE   SINCE  1904. 

Dem.  Bep.  Prog.  Soc. 

Plu. 

1904. 

President . 

.  .131.653   105,369    ......    1,354 

26,281  D 

19U4. 

Governor . 

.  .131,503   103,409    1,109 

28,094  D 

1906. 

Governor. 

.    111,766     92.804    1,169 

18,962  D 

19U8. 

President . 

.  .    135,608   118,324    ....    1,870 

17,284  D 

1908. 

Governor. 

.  .    133,913   113.033 1.422 

20,880  D 

1910. 

Governor . 

.    121,674   133.999 1.704' 

12,325  R 

1912. 

Governor . 

.    114,369    123.828    ....    4.464 

9.459  R 

1912. 

President . 

.    130,.9.35     59,444   53,725  3.492 

70.891  D 

1914. 

Governor. 

.    136,816   115.821    ....    1,671 

20,995  D 

TEXAS. 


PRESIDENT, 
)9lfi. 

U.    S.    SENATOR, 

1916. 

COUNTIES. 
(248.) 

Wil- 
son. 
Dem . 

Hu 
ghes, 
Ren. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Cul- 
b'son, 
Dem. 

Atch- 
eson. 
Rep. 

Hick- 
ey, 
Soc. 

Anderson .  .  . 
Andrews. .  .  . 
Angelina. . . . 

Aransas 

Archer 

Armstrong .  . 
At.iscosa .... 

Austin 

Bailey 

1,984 
71 

1,344 
179 
527 
352 
635 
960 

501 

'  ■  '  75 

24 

104 

43 

119 

673 

187 

3 

335 

6 

31 

6 

44 

10 

2,025 
72 

1,373 
182 
415 
356 
677 

1.412 

481 

■  ■  ■  52 
20 
47 
33 
77 
250 

188 

1 

342 

6 

38 

8 

55 

9 

Bandera.  .  .  . 

Bastrop 

Baylor 

Bee 

Bell 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Borden 

Bosque 

Bowie 

Brazoria.  .  .  . 

Brazos 

Brewster 

Briscoe 

Brooks 

Brown 

Burleson. .  .  . 

Burnet 

Caldwell 

Calhoun .... 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp 

Carson 

Cass 

Castro 

Chambers . . . 
Cherokee.  .  . 
Childress. . .  . 

Clay 

Cochran. . . . 

537 

1,335 

711 

584 

3,615 

7,008 

628 

81 

1,561 

1,911 

1,033 

1,027 

207 

260 

101 

1,986 

1,208 

913 

1,216 

338 

959 

1,260 

721 

326 

1,505 

176 

239 

2,002 

943 

1,324 

168 
550 

17 
152 
356 
5,483 
235 
1 
179 
411 
581 
273 

43 
4 

63 

181 

2 

115 

225 

84 

74 
420 
206 

78 
707 

69 
101 
241 

31 
177 

44 
21 
74 
29 

162 

187 

19 

3 

73 

273 

80 

3 

7 

22 

1 

104 

262 
23 
15 
64 
83 
25 
35 
7 

124 

5 

43 

215 
77 
54 

546 

1,436 

727 

510 

3,825 

9,207 

703 

105 

1,600 

1,988 

1,062 

1,082 

219 

259 

106 

1,991 

1,163 

910 

1,299 

413 

971 

1,310 

732 

347 

1,541 

189 

247 

2,041 

957 

1,351 

159 
443 
28 
105 
222 
3.226 
164 

■  ■  142 

350 
530 
228 
.  37 
3 

58 
1.53 
249 

87 
171 

65 

.     48 

361 

198 

68 
683 

46 
105 
224 

28 
156 

45 
22 
77 
23 

175 

143 

18 

1 

73 

280 

83 

4 

8 

22 

1 

101 
21 
24 
19 
64 
77 
2S 
32 
5 

131 

5 

24 

250 
76 
54 

Coke 

Coleman. . .  . 

Collin 

CoUingsw'th 
Colorado.    . 

Comal 

Comanche. . . 

Concho 

Cooke 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crane 

484 
1,700 
4,141 

589 
1,041 

432 
1,494 

418 
2,273 
1,802 

455 

29 

96 
594 

31 
358 
742 
148 

36 
353 
188 

12 

(9 

182 

190 
54 
76 
38 

301 
53 

106 

72 

1 

489 
1,722 
4,109 

712 
1,200 

817 
1,515 

425 
2,405 
1,882 

451 

25 

81 
584 

31 
207 
348 
103 

27 

270 

111 

9 

43 
200 
185 

65 

6fi 

? 
? 

1 

I 

Crockett. .  .  . 

Crosby 

Culberson. . . 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson.  .  .  . 
Deaf  Smith. . 

Delta 

Denton 

De  Witt 

Dickens.  .  .  . 

Dimmit 

Donley 

Duval 

Eastland, .. . 

Ector 

Edwards 

65 

456 

124 

363 

13,410 

288 

356 

1,254 

2,841 

1,056 

.389 

193 

036 

597 

1.086 

120 

299 

16 
31 

2 

81 

2,554 

14 

77 

72 

451 

1,068 

15 

.  71 

42 

37 

116 

2 

73 

5 

46 
1 

39 
181 

14 
'  16 
115 
157 
.  21 

39 

'  '"54 

3 

291 

■■■■5 

64 

467 

118 

387 

13.663 

292 

355 

1,272 

2,861 

1,717 

393 

201 

637 

604 

1,492 

121 

309 

11 

22 
1 

63 

2.128 

8 

75 

74 

.337 

381 

9 

68 

36 

30 

122 

1 

67 

■  ■  ■  45 

u 

18 
■.    ■  41 

810 
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Counties. 


Ellis 

El  Paso 

Erath 

Falls 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Foard 

Fort  Uend. . . 
Franklin. .  .  . 
Freestone.  .  . 

Frio 

Gaines 

Galveston. . . 

Garza 

Gillespie . .  . . 
Glasscock. .  . 

Goliad 

Gonzales. . . . 

Gray 

Grayson . .  .  . 

Gregg 

Grimes 

Guadalupe.  . 

Hale 

Hall 

Hamilton.  .  . 
Hansford .  .  . 
Hardeman .  . 

Hardin 

Harri.s 

Harrison . .  .  . 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Hays 

Hemphill .  .  . 
Henderson .  . 

Hidalgo 

Hill 

Hocldey .  .  . . 

Hood 

Hopkins.  .  .  . 
Houston. .  .  . 
Howard. ... 

Hunt 

Hutchinson. 

Irion 

Jack 

Jackson 

Jasper 

JeK  Davis. . , 
Jefferson. . . 
Jim  Hogg. . 
Jim  Wells.., 
:  Johnson .  .  .  , 

I  Jones 

i Karnes.  ... 
I  Kaufman.  . 
(Kendall 

'vent 

err 

mble .... 

ng 

inuey .... 

leberg 

^inox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampasas. . 

La  Salle .  .  . 

Lavaca. . . . 

Lee. 

l«on 

Liberty, :  .  . 

Limestone. . 

Lipscomb".  . 

{Aye  Oak,/:. 

'   In  Art  ^  ■ 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


4,71S 

3,603 

2,024 

2,037 

3,493 

1,902 

950 

600 

475 

788 

684 

1,575 

410 

80 

3,543 

330 

405 

96 

605 

1,675 

482 

5,092 

820 

1,108 

830 

90S 

925 

1,231 

IGf) 

9,32 

1,279 

10,131 

1,374 

ICl 

1,200 

995 

496 

1,790 

1,3")  1 

3,951 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


324 

1.770 

1S4 

729 

471 

1,212 

46 

48 

41 

329 

62 

637 

55 


1,263 

14 

1,463 

8 

548 

649 

69 

1.024 

159 

108 

1,812 

SO 

49 

201 

47 

94 

158 

3,009 

172 

30 

95 

123 

141 

268 

260 


•iarlo. 

>vinB.  . 

'bbock . 

•in. . . . 

lison . 

on.  . 


693 

2,568 

1,730 
747 

4,242 
114 
150 
862 
403 
906 
234 

3,082 
187 
335 

3,040 

1, 
389 

2,780 
232 
212 
621 
223 
47 
233 
427 
884 

3,412 
150 
848 
340 

1,784 
571 
979 
704 

2,188 
350 
397 
716 


633 
331 

7,30 
445 


64 

218 

373 

30 

424 

28 

5 

121 

123 

75 

74 

488 

11 

100 

275 

114 

238 

427 

590 

2 

272 

13 

3 

201 

106 

64 

309 

14 

113 

40 

936 

836 

335 

224 

225 

116 

119 

-72 


Ben- 
son, 
Soo. 


74 
111 

287 

232 

236 
10 

229 
78 
88 
16 
42 
98 
4 
4 

73 
14 
12 
4 

59 
51 
35 

285 
25 
25 
7 
43 
88 
23 
14 

123 
90 

433 

60 

1 

369 
10 
23 

354 
27 
86 


84 
231 
102 

99 

155 

6 

11 
115 

65 

41 

1 

155 


35 

170 

214 

-     5 

172 

5 

25 

30 

13 


U.  S.  Senator, 

1916. 


Cul- 
b'sou, 
Dem. 


4,7.53 

4,208 

1,981 

2,352 

3,501 

2,465 

949 

611 

479 

937 

671 

1,575 

140 

81 

3,824 

331 

593 

99 

6.59 

. 1,798 

511 

5,177 

831 

1,1.52 

1,324 

922 

921 

1,343 

169 

942 

1,324 

11,353 

1,341 

159 

1,22C( 

1,026 

588 

1,794 

1,399 

4,021 


699 

2,57: 

1,720 

748 

4,211 

159 

153 

8/1 

412 

917 

237 

3,200 

18- 


34 

15 

120 

166 


7 
44 

105 

96 

4 

31 

3 

241 
82 

162 
82 

107 
47 
51 
23 


3,116 

1,802 
917 

2,790 
391 
222 
751 
199 
47 
236 
472 


Atch- 
eson, 
Rep. 

417 

1,195 

138 

488 

456 

684 

31 

42 

41 

318 

63 

636 


1,006 

12 

1,297 

5 

500 

534 

35 

94 


Hick- 
ey. 
Soc. 

83 

102 

298 

244 

234 

42 

234 

77 

89 

15 

42 

97 

4 

'     4 

67 

14 

12 

4 

60 

51 

35 

271 


63 

1,328 

69 

12 

lU 

44 

77 

12S 

1,815 

131 

24 

65 

99 

123 

262 

231 

280 


59 
208 
373 

28 
117 

23 

1 

107 

116 

65 

65 
357 

10 


3,425 
156 
865 
•.M6 

2,18: 

1,089 
997 
.721 

2,219 
313 
4 
755 


644 
333 

7: 

448 


235 
101 
116 
409 
440 

238 

14 

3 

59 

78 


291 
9 

95 

35 

509 

312 

31 

200 

19: 

111 

90 

31 


27 

11 

112 

102 


28 
6 
13 
91 
30 
14 

125 
85 

409 

55 

7 

338 

8 

25 

353 
33 
77 


TEXAS — Continued. 


82 
228 
162 
lOG 
155 
6 

11 
104 

65 

38 

1 

149 


159 

216 
8 
177- 
6 

26 
29 
12 

"7 
52 


96 
3 

31 

3 

255 

81 
169 

78 
103 

49 

48 

21 


PRESIDENT,      '    1 

U.  S. 

Senator, 

1916. 

1916. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Cul- 

Atch- 

Hick- 

son, 

ghes, 

son, 

b'son. 

eson. 

ey. 

Dem. 

Rep. 
14 

Soc. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Martin 

125 

22 

124 

13 

23 

Mason 

386 

157 

32 

456 

■    102 

33 

Matagorda. . 

748 

252 

79 

776 

225 

80 

Maverick .  .  . 

192 

246 

2 

205 

235 

2 

McCuUoch. . 

817 

61 

117 

856 

48 

120 

McLennan.  . 

4,979 

940 

122 

5,221 

657 

119 

McMuUen... 

115 

29 

121 

18 

Medina 

758 

650 

26 

841 

556 

26 

Menard 

267 

44 

32 

285 

25 

34 

Midland 

339 

24 

7 

314 

19 

7 

Milam 

2,198 

576 

230 

2,311 

361 

244 

Mills 

640 

129 

106 

756 

79 

108 

Mitchell 

803 

31 

80 

801 

35 

•   80 

Montague. .  . 

1,803 

245 

242 

.1.90! 
»   893 

231 

242 

Montgomery 

880 

179 

141 

177 

139 

Moore 

103 

6 

104 

3 

Morris 

689 

163 

52 

704 

81 

2 

Motley 

.393 

9 

2« 

388 

3 

25 

Nacogdoches 

1,766 

92 

141 

1.783 

81 

147 

Navarro , .  .  . 

3,527 

291 

100 

3.539 

293 

102 

Newton 

493 

34 

23 

497 

20 

33 

Nolan 

1,048 

91 

79 

1.073 

73 

77 

Niieces 

1,830 

404 

142 

1.893 

306 

126 

Ochiltree 

238 

41 

8 

216 

32 

7 

Oldham 

138 

42 

120 

39 

Orange 

7.58 

92 

775 

66 

43 

Palo  Pinto.  . 

1,431 

124 

282 

1,454 

102 

285 

Panola 

1,228 

125 

71 

1,230 

114 

73 

Parker 

1.797 

173 

210 

1,840 

140 

243 

Parmer 

191 

64 

10 

190 

53 

10 

Pecos 

354 

96 

2 

411 

89 

1 

Polk 

918 

107 

113 

955 

81 

111 

Potter 

1,288 

166 

99 

1,321 

117 

97 

I'resldio 

245 

27 

265 

14 

Rains 

509 

71 

289 

542 

65 

294 

Randall 

341 

63 

6 

354 

40 

5 

Real 

212 

14 

25 

242 

14 

24 

Reagan 

59 

2 

61 

1 

Red  River. . . 

2,021 

356 

141 

2.037 

331 

143 

Reeves 

346 

43 

5 

358 

31 

3 

Refugio 

108 

232 

47 

412 

220 

51 

Roberts 

220 

.  27 

3 

218 

17 

3 

Robertson. . . 

1.313 

213 

44 

1.312 

183 

45 

Rockwall.  .  . 

828 

27 

837 

26 

10 

Runnels .... 

1,487 

195 

133 

1.547 

129 

137 

Rusk 

1.849 

521 

190 

1.857 

514 

198 

Sabine 

681 

22 

54 

681 

16 

53 

San  Aug'tine 

682 

18 

51 

082 

12 

50 

San  Jacinto. 

142 

255 

1 

44! 

258 

11 

San  Patricio. 

594 

130 

65 

620 

110 

67 

San  Saba. . . 

955 

66 

90 

840 

45 

101 

Schleicher. . . 

163 

10 

1 

164 

7 

1 

Scurry 

994 

40 

78 

1.008 

28 

78 

Shakelf ord .  . 

378 

51 

■     36 

.393 

41 

.38 

Shelby 

1,767 

131 

175 

1.737 

132 

199 

Sherman. .  .  . 

152 

39 

9 

159 

29 

10 

Smith 

2,422 

773 

270 

2.450 

741 

283 

Somervell . .  . 

278 

20 

84 

298 

17 

87 

Starr 

516 

115 

525 

108 

Stephens 

.572 

12 

103 

561 

11 

102 

Sterling 

205 

6 

208 

3 

Stonewall .  . . 

502 

21 

119 

519 

9 

lltf 

Sutton 

130 

13 

132 

5 

Swisher 

381 

62 

1(1 

401 

46 

.11 

Tarrant 

10,269 

1,.551 

329 

10,667 

1,189 

318 

Taylor 

2,134 

120 

118 

2,149 

101 

120 

Terrell 

181 

59 

2 

181 

57 

2 

Terry 

Throckra'ton 

146 

1 

1 

116 

330 

10 

76 

360 

9 

69 

Titus 

1,161 

189 

95 

1,175 

178 

71 

Tom  Green.. 

1,243 

92 

63 

1,184 

71 

62 

Travis 

3.682 

690 

71 

4,052 

631 

70 

Trinity 

906 

156 

91 

948 

135 

94 

Tyler 

635 

24 

31 

642 

32 

21 

Upshur 

1,346 

198 

121 

1,365 

179 

121 

Upton 

42 

6 

47 

2 

1 

Uvalde 

728 

92 

13 

742 

75 

24 

Val  Verde.  . . 

446 

135 

5 

172 

109 

& 

Van  Zandt.  . 

2,010 

232 

648 

2,085 

181 

615 

Victoria..  .    . 

897 

476 

35 

1.088 

281 

33 

Walker 

763 

315 

24 

766 

306 

25 

Waller 

635 

182 

6 

693 

136 

i 

Ward 

178 

•    2,1 

S 

186 

U 

8 

Washington. 

1.119 

1.306 

a 

1.97/ 

410 

3 
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TKX  AS—Contimied. 


Counties. 


Webb 

Wharton. . . 
Wheeler.  .  . 

Wichita 

Wilbarger. . 

Willacy 

Williamson. 

Wilson 

Winkler 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum.. . . 

Youpg 

Zapata 

Zavala 


Total... 
Plurality. . 
Per  cent ;  . 
Whole  vote 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


676 

918 

551 

2,108 

1,212 

110 

2,701 

859 

21 

2,023 

1,719 

85 

1,175 

26 

229 


Hu 
ghes 
Rep. 


472 

351 

56 

347 

99 

10 

656 

345 


263 

248 

1 

71 
214 

43 

64,673 


285,980 
221,307 

76l         17 
371,721 


Ben- 
son, 

Soc. 


85 

83 

94 

116 


30 


9 

416 

1 

71 


17 


19,011 


U.  S.  Senatok, 
1946. 


Cul- 
b'son, 
Dem, 


716 
1,018 

509 
2,168 
1,361 

114 
3,367 

961 

21 

2,304 

1,720 

85 

1,187 

31 

233 


301,757 
253,040 
81 


Atch 
eson. 
Rep. 


13 
371,185 


Hick- 
ey, 
Soc. 


430 

321 

8S 

49 

83 

300 

134 

CO 

107 

6 

372 

73 

248 

22 

214 

151 

219 

421 

1 

1 

55 

127 

214 

34 

16 

,48,717 

18,954 

For  i'resldent,  1916,  Hanly,  Proh.,  received  2,057 
votes.  For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  Conibear, 
Proh.,  1,757. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Ferguson,  Dem.,  284,767; 
Creager,  Rep.,  49,631;  Meitzen,  Soc,  18,870;  Lewis, 
Proh.,  3,720. 

VOTE  FOll  KEPKESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1916. 

ZHstricts. 


I. 

II. 
III. 

IV. 


VI. 
VII 

VIII 

IX. 


Morris,    Rep.,    2,182; 


Black,    Dem.,    16,525; 
Thompson,  Soc,  1,122. 

Dies,    Dem.,    16,956;    Sweatland,    Rep.,   1,260; 
Truit,  Soc,  1,462. 

Young,  Dem.,  15,169;  Scoggin,  Soc,  2,014. 

Rayburn,   Dem.,   17,785;   Barlow,   Rep.,  2,043; 
Lennon,  Soc,  1,460. 

Summers,    Dem.,   21,949;    Crews,    Rep.,   2,879; 
Brewer,  Soc,  444. 

Hardy,  Dem.,  12,046;  Wilson,  Soc,  590. 

Gregg,  Dem.,  10,921;  Heigee,  Rep.,  1,561;  Fos- 
ter, Soc,  068. 

Eagle,  Dem.,  18,980;  Jones,  Rep.,  3,276;  Con- 
ner, Hoc,  Rl.' 

16,453;  Hughes.  Rep. 


Zweifel,    Rep.,    1,843; 


Mansiield,  Dem.,  16,453;  Hughes.  Rep.,  4,149; 
.     Wright,  Soc,  946. 

X.  Buchanan,  Dem.,  15,734;  Brooks,  Rep.,  2,405. 

XI.  Connally,  Dem.,  14,695;  Vauglm,  Rep.,  1,443; 
De  Loacli,  Soc,  620. 

XII.  Wilson,    Dem.,    20,175 
Baker,  Soc,  1,517. 

XIII.  Jones,  Dem.,  33,863;  Van  Natta,  Rep.,  3,125; 
Pressly,  Soc,  2,489. 

XIV.  Sliiyden,  Dem.,  22.435;  Johnson,  Rep.,  5,7^8. 

XV.  Garner,  Dem.,  16,906;  Wiu'zback,  Rep.,  5,561; 
Greer,  Soc,  572. 

XVI.  Rlanton,    Dem.,    30,0.=iO;    Harris,    Rep.,    2,503; 
Holiday,  Soc,  2,826. 

CONGUESSMEN-AT  LARGE— TWO   ELECTED. 

Garrett,  Dem.,  298,966;  McLemore,  Dem.,  300,303; 
Taylor,  Rep.,  46,506;  Warnken,  Rep.,  46,916;  Teague, 
Prog.,  1,514;  Cook,  Proh.,  1,457;  Lingun,  Soc,  18,583; 
Simpson,  Soc,  18,202. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  W.  P.  Hobby;  ''Lieutenant-Governor, 
W.  L.  Johnson;  Secretary  of  State,  Geo.  F.  Ho  word; 
Adjutaijt-General,  James  A.  Harley;  Attorney- 
General,  BenJ.  F.  Looney;  State  Treasurer,  J.  M. 
Edwards;  Comptroller,  H.  B.  Terrell;  Superintendent 
pf  Public  Instruction,  W.  F.  Doughty;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  Fred  W.  Davis;  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

'""  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Nelson  Phillips; 
AssocLate  Justices,  W.  E.  Hawkins  and  James  E. 
Yantis;  Clerk,  F.  T.  Connerly. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE — Wholly  Democratic. 

VOTE    OF    THE   STATE    SINCE    1904. 

'Dem.    Rep.  Prog.    Soc.      Phi. 

1904.   President...  167,200  51,242  ....     2,791   115,9,58  D 

1906.  Governor...  243,942  41,169 201,773  D 

1908.  President. .  .  217,302  65,066 7,870  151,636  D 

1908.  Governor..  .■  218,956  73,305 145,651  D 

1910.  Governor..  .  173,993  26,107 147,886  D 

1912.  Governor...  233,811  22,612  16,333  25.270  208,541  D 

1912.  President. .  .  221.589  28,853  26,755  25,743  192,7,36  D 

1914.  Governor...  175,804  11,411  1,794  25,083  150.721  D 


UTAH. 


President,  iU.  S.   Sena- 

Governor, 

1916. 

TOR,  1916. 

1916.    . 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

S'fr 

Bam- 

Mor- 

(28.) 

son, 

ghes. 

King, 

land. 

b'rgT, 

ris, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Beaver 

1,291 

842 

1,263 

867 

1,188 

963 

Box  Elder. .  . 

2,957 

2,416 

2,793 

2,572 

2,612 

2,759 

Cache 

5,305 

3,756 

5.110 

3,897 

4,866 

4,198 

Carbon 

1,478 

1,301 

1,461 

1,285 

1,412 

1,339 

Davis 

2,131 

1,641 

2,053 

1,71(1 

1,922 

1,836 

Duchesne. . . 

1,443 

087 

1,378 

754 

1,305 

843 

Emery 

1,406 

896 

1,371 

907 

1,244 

1,049 

Garfield .... 

843 

516 

809 

548 

704 

653 

Grand 

306 

213 

283 

■     233 

291 

233 

Iron 

1,156 

825 

1,112 

856 

1,031 

960 

Juab 

2,221 

1,248 

2,205 

),281 

2,105 

1,391 

Kane 

329 

304 

301 

329 

278 

356 

Millard 

1,804 

1,293 

1,748 

1,344 

1,574 

1,538 

Morgan 

484 

461 

484 

463 

461 

482 

Piute 

417 

269 

408 

272 

396 

287 

Rich 

454 

325 

455 

324 

429 

350 

Salt  Lake.  .. 

30,707 

17,593 

29,250 

18,830 

29,200 

18,758 

San  Juan.  .  . 

448 

213 

409 

244 

336 

320 

San  Pete 

3,382 

2,918 

3,308 

2,989 

3,069 

3,222 

Sevier 

2,052 

1,720 

1,989 

1,770 

1.851 

1,904 

Summit 

1,495 

1,195 

1,450 

1,212 

1,425 

1,256 

Tooele 

1,528 

1,121 

1,449 

1,186 

1,401 

1,254 

Uintah 

1,459 

712 

1,408 

763 

1.33B 

827 

Utah 

8,235 

5,201 

7,m 

5,440 

7,893 

5,545 

Wasatch. .  .  . 

885 

817 

885 

811 

'     853 

845 

Washington 

1,397 

703 

1,345 

746 

1,185 

908 

Wayne 

393 

225 

383 

229 

363 

255 

Weber 

8,139 

4,720 
51,137 

7,828 

5,000 

7,.578 

5,191 

Total 

84,145 

80,895 

56,862 

78,298 

59,522 

Plurality 

30,119 

24,195 

18,990 

Per  cent .... 

59 

38 

57 

40 

55          42 

Whole  vote 

143,146 

142,416 

142.425 

For  President,  1916,  Wilson,  on  Prog,  ticket,  re- 
ceived 111  votes;  Benson,  Soc,  4,460;  Reimer,  Soc- 
Lab.,  141;  Hanly,  Pioh.,  149. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  King,  on  Prog. 
ticket,  received  162  votes:  Poulson,  Soc,  4,197. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Bamberger,  on  Prog,  ticket, 
received  204  votes:  McHugh,  Soc,  4,391. 

VOTE   FOR  representatives   IN   CONGRESS,    1916. 
Disirict!!. 
1       Welling,  Dem.,  39,889,  Prog..   146;  Hoyt.  Rep., 

29,902;  Konald,  Soc,  2,134. 
II.     Mays,    Dem.,    ,39,839,    Prog.,    8;   Mabey,    Rep., 

27,778;  King,  Soc,  2,440. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Simon  Bamberger;    Secretary  of  Stu, 
Harden  Bennion;  Attorney-General,  D.  B.  Shield. 
Treasurer,    D.    O.    Larson;    Auditor,   Joseph    Ririe 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instructions,  E.  G.  Gowana 
— all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  J.  E.  Frlck; 
Justices,  W.  M.  McCarty  and  E.  E.  Corfman; 
(S.  R.  Thurman,  Valentine  Gideon,  appointed  by 
Governor  under  new  law).     Clerk,  H.  W.  Griffith. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  JoiM  Ballot. 

Democrats 13  42                55 

Republicans 3  —                  3 

Progressives* 2  3                    5 

Socialists .^ 0  1                    1 

Democratic  majority      8  38  46 

*  Progressives  were  elected  on  a  fusion  ticket. 

VOTE  OP  THE  STATE  SINCE  1904. 

Dem.   Rep.   Prog.  Soc.  Plu.   ■  , 

President 33,413  62,446   ....  5,767  29,033  B 

President 42,601  61,028   ....  4,895  18,427  H 

Governor 43,375  52,913    ....  4,095  9,538  R 

Governor 36,076  42.552  23,591  8,797  6,476  H 


1904. 
1908. 
1908. 
1912. 
1912. 


President. .  , 


36,.579  42.100  24.174   9,023     5,521 


VERMONT. 


Counties. 
(14.) 


Addison .  .  .  . 
Bennington.. 
Caledonia. . . 


President,  iU.  S.  Sena-  GovernobI 

1916.  TOR,  1916.  1916.       ' 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


874 
1,590 
1,887 


Hu 

ghes. 
Rep 


2,765 
2,602 
3,024 


Mil- 
ler, 
Dem. 


476 
1,184 
1,207 


Page, 
Rep. 


3,164 
2,875 
3,662 


Mayo 
Dem 


519 
1,219 
1,258 


Gr 
ha 
R 


812 
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Counties. 


Chit.enden. . 

Essex 

Franklin. .  . 
Grand  Isle . 
Lamoille. . . . 

Orange 

Orleans 

Rutland .  .  .  , 
Washington. 
Wlndliam. .  , 
Windsor .... 

Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent .  .  . 
Whole  vote 


President, 

1916. 


Wll-,Hu 
son,      ghes, 
Dem .    Rep . 


2,772 

514 

2,107 

431 

643 

1,379 

1,047 

2,785 

2,732 

1,698 

2,216 


3,786 
734 
2,796 
407 
1,474 
2,151 
2,758 
5,926 
4,216 
3,375 
4,236 


U.   S.   SENA- 
Ton,  1916. 


Mil- 

l,er, 

Dem 


2,005 

379 

1,369 

239 

305 

804 

724 

2,151 

1,664 

1,197 

1,252 


22,703;  40,259 
....     17,542 
351         62 
64,475 


14,956 


Page, 
Rep. 

4,621 
869 
3,521 
601 
1,800 
2,735 
2,963 
6,607 
5,196 
3,686 
5,062 


47,362 
32,406 

231         74 

63,798 


Governor, 

1916. 


Mayo 
Dem. 


2,220 

388 

1.481 

257 

369 

989 

545 

2,144 

1.958 

1,127 

1,315 


15,789 


24 


Gra- 
ham, 
Rep. 


4,182 
815 
3,081 
527 
1,507 
2,418 
3,057 
6,083 
4,472 
3,533 
4,599 


60,854 


43,205 
27,476 
71 


For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc,  received  798 
votes;  U.inly,  Proh.,  709-  scattering,  10. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  Greenslet,  Soc, 
1,336;  scattering,  144.  „,,    „      i     .:. 

For  Governor,  I91S,  Hanson,  Proh.,  876;  Rowland, 
Soc,  920;  scattering,  4. 

VOTE  FOR  nEPRESEKT.VTIVES   IN   CONGRESS,    1916.   . 

I  ' Dalpy,  Dem.,  7,972;  Greene,  Rep.,  22,030;  Newton, 
Proh.,  609;  Spargo,  Soc,  391;  scattering,  6. 

II.  Pape,  Dem,,  7,983;  Dale,  22,214,  on  Republican 
ticlset,  on  Prohibition  ticlcet,  478;  Marsh,  Soc, 
761;  scattering,  4. 

STATE    GOVERNIIENT. 

Governor,  Horace  F.  Graliam:  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Roger  \V.  Hulburd;  Secretary  of  State, 
Fred'k  G.  Fleetwood;  Treasurer,  Walter  F.  Scott; 
Auditor,  Benjamin  G.ites;  Adjutant-General,  Lee 
S  Tillotson;  Attorney-General,  Herbert  G.  Barber; 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Milo  G.  Hillegas; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Elbert  S.  Brigham; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Jos.  G.  Brown,  R. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Com-t:    Chief  Justice,  John  H.  Watson; 
\ssociate     Justices,     William     H.     Taylor,  Seneca 
.olton,   George   M.   Powers,   WilUard    W.    Miles: 
jrk,  L.  C.  Moody. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  *House.  Joint  Ballot. 

30  188                218 

40                   40 

1                     1 


Republicans 

Democrats 

Socialists 

Republican  majority     30  147 

,   *  House  also  has  17  Additional  members. 
■fQUatlODs  not  stated. 

VOTE    OP   THE    STATE    SINCE    1904. 


177 

Political 


Dem. 

'.  President 9,777 

,  Governor 16,566 

,.  Governor 26,912 

i.  President 11,496 

.0.  Governor 17,425 

>12.  Governor 20,001 

'Jl2.  President 15,354 

Hi.  Governor 16,191 


Rep.  Prog. 

40,459  .... 

48,115  .... 

42,332  .... 

39,5.52  .... 

35.263  .... 

26,237  15,629 

23,332  22,132 

36,972  6,929 


PlU. 

30,682  R 

31,549  R 

15,420  R 

28,056  R 

17,838  R 

6,236  R 

1,235  R 

899  20,781  R 


Soc. 

859 
769 
512 

i,055 

'  '928 


VIRGINIA. 


Counties 

(100)    AND 
ITIE8      (20). 

Hies     Indi- 
ed  by  ♦. 

President, 
1916. 

U.  S.  Sena- 
tor,  1916. 

Governor, 

1913. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Swan 
son. 
Dem. 

No 
oppo- 
sition 

Stu'rt 
Dem. 

Camp 
bell. 
Soc. 

■nac 

larle. . . 
idria* . 
•dria.  . 

1,745 

1,376 

1,038 

515 

299 
223 
364 
412 

\,996 
1,406 
1,373 
1,030 

.  .  ..  . 

615 
629 
643 
125 

26 
12 
15 
12 
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Pre.sident, 

U.  S.  Sena- 

Gove 

RNon. 

1916. 

tor,   1916. 

1913. 

Counties 

Wil- 

Hu 

Swan- 

No 

Camp 

AND  Cities. 

son, 

ghes. 

son, 

oppo- 

Stu'rt 

bell. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

sition. 

Dem. 

Soc. 

Alleghany . . . 

..,    544 

432 

763 

175 

13 

Amelia 

'-i    403 

80 

459 

129 

3 

Amherst.  .  .  . 

j  1,142 

93 

1,234 

355 

10 

Appomattox. 

roo 

133 

787 

3.59 

3 

Augusta.  .  .  . 

1,751 

845 

2,342 

1.242 

146 

Bath 

387 

219 

529 

154 

23 

Bedford 

1,628 

298 

1,933 

778 

51 

Bland 

356 

420 

545 

362 

41 

Botetourt . .  . 

900 

775 

1,184 

761 

52 

Bristol* 

489 

184 

629 

522 

27 

lirunswick.  . 

772 

82 

852 

342 

13 

Buchanan... 

720 

827 

1,262 

575 

21 

Buckingham 

625 

181 

782 

282 

8 

Buena  Vista" 

158 

92 

214 

197 

10 

Campbell .  .  . 

1,007 

185 

1,231 

739 

122 

Caroline.  .  . . 

637 

198 

853 

335 

21 

Carroll 

858 

1,424 

1,094 

725 

72 

Charles  City 

129 

57 

216 

49 

5 

Charlotte.  .  . 

856 

227 

1,025 

434 

2 

Charl'esv'Ie  * 

618 

117 

727 

336 

12 

Chesterlield . 

699 

141 

829 

315 

13 

Clarke 

590 

49 

628 

219 

8 

Clifton  F'ge* 

4.">5 

104 

571 

424 

48 

Cral^ 

369 

200 

492 

245 

2.1) 

Culpepsr. .  . . 

849 

184 

1,033 

362 

2 

Cumberland. 

446 

73 

512 

130 

Danville* . .  . 
Dickenson.. . 

1,151 

650 

229 
753 

1,342 
1,000 

423 
i    534 

35 
26 

Dinwiddle..  . 

592 

85 

673 

365 

17 

ElizahethC'y 

411 

132 

560 

172 

12 

302 

77 

371 

196 

3 

Fairfax 

1,179 

472 

1,634 

601 

21 

Fautjuier. . . . 

1,204 

307 

1,473 

421 

3 

Floyd 

Fluvanna.  .  . 

472 
513 

893 
81 

781 
602 

412 
357 

26 
10 

Franklin.  .  .  . 

1,4S1 

1,091 

1,809 

1,178 

21 

Frederick .  .  . 

1,194 

306 

1,490 

337 

4 

F'dericks'g* . 

380 

173 

517 

451 

10 

Giles 

839 

590 

1,169 

740 

40 

Gloucester.  . 

582 

142 

715 

297 

17 

Goochland .  . 

413 

193 

620 

213 

31 

Grayson .... 

967 

1,244 

1,209 

826 

106 

Greene 

221 

239 

385 

123 

1 

Greenesville. 

392 

76 

445 

150 

12 

Halifax 

1,781 

493 

2,177 

605 

16 

Hampton*.  . 

350 

56 

467 

177 

16 

Hanover. . . . 

760 

102 

945 

260 

10 

Heni'ico 

690 

140 

854 

453 

19 

Henry 

851 

567 

1,079 

749 

28 

Highland .  .  . 

370 

310 

561 

141 

14 

Isle  of  Wight 

679 

140 

768 

284 

8 

James  City. . 

127 

34 

160 

67 

6 

King  George 

223 

217 

420 

263 

9 

Kins  and  Q'D 

271 

127 

466 

202 

1 

King  William 

342 

119 

426 

166 

6 

Lancaster . . . 

461 

58 

549 

457 

4 

Lee 

1,287 

1,569 

2,047 

1,139 

122 

Loudoun. . . . 

1,490 

404 

1,763 

586 

24 

Louisa 

710 

263 

831 

466 

18 

Lunenburg . . 
Lynchburg* . 

814 
1,465 

110 
353 

933 
1,988 

235 
663 

6 
45 

Madison. . .  . 

572 

348 

915 

217 

5 

Mathews. . .  . 

549 

90 

625 

»    363 

14 

Mecklenburg 

1,317 

222 

1,500 

47? 

14 

Middlesex..  . 

373 

155 

567 

274 

12 

Montgomery 

765 

891 

1,236 

756 

27 

Nansemond . 

663 

70 

229 

Nelson 

1,063 

249 

1,338 

380 

30 

New  Kent. . . 

192 

69 

.      232 

100 

2 

Newp,  N'ws* 

939 

465 

1,543 

903 

327 

Norfolk*  .... 

3,234 

963 

4,736 

5,765 

234 

Norfolk 

1,612 

684 

2,262 

1,582 

36 

Northam'ton 

802 

109 

875 

316 

9 

Northurab'd. 

503 

HI 

615 

220 

9 

Nottoway . . . 

608 

91 

674 

338 

.5 

Orange 

608 

153 

822 

SOS 

.       8 

Page 

842 

613 

1,103 

4.57 

22 

Patrick 

872 

815 

949 

694 

44 

Petersburg* . 

1,155 

161 

1,280 

479 

8 

Pittsylvania. 

2,012 

801 

2,602 

881 

39 

Portsmouth* 

1,368 

376 

1,626 

1,053 

26 

Powhatan . . . 

233 

112 

366 



12? 

12 

Prince  Ed w'd 

66f 

lOf 

782 

38; 

5 

PrlnceGeo'ge 

282 

75 

360 



779 
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Counties 
AND  Cities. 


Princ'ssAnne 
Prince  Will'm 

Pu'.'iski 

Radford*.  .  . 
Raijpahan'k . 
Riciuaoiid*. . 
Klcliiiiond. . . 
Ro:inoke* . . . 
Roanoke .... 
RookbridKC. 
Rocliin^Uaui 

Russell 

Scott 

SlienandoaU. 

Smyth 

Sout'.iaiD'toD 
Spotgylvaiiia 
Stnfiord .... 
Sliwniton*... 
Suliolk".  .  .  . 

Surry 

Sus.sex 

TazcvcU .... 

Warren 

Warwick. . .  . 
Wasliington. 
AVestmoreI'd 
Williamsb'g* 
Wincliester* 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 

Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent .... 

Wlio'.e  vote 


PRESinE.NT, 
191G. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dcm 


515 

754 

1,057 

20fi 

401 

6,9S7 

32!) 

2,24ii 

850 

1,049 

1,991) 

1,571) 

1,319 

1,440 

1,131 

1,045 

398 

444 

511 

437 

429 

486 

1,108 

583 

97 

1,863 

338 

97 

468 

!,4US 

1,334 

247 


102,824 
53.466 
66 
153,994 


Hu 

Khes, 
Rop. 


67 

192 

721 

115 

84 

1,210 

180 

610 

46U 

601 

1,611 

1,410 

1,743 

1,12"> 

1,321 

128 

249 

422 

311 

153 

90 

96 

],.59I 

214 

53 

1,717 

126 

21 

196 

1,862 

1,370 

51 


49,358 


32 


U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, 1916. 


Swan- 
son. 
Dein. 

630 

903 

1,232 

301 

436 

9,013 

4C0 

2,962l 

1,130 

1,380 

2,854 

2.221 

1,716 

2,0S(i 

3!) 

1,106 

670 

618 

771 

543 

509 

560 

1,937 

768 

147 

2,490 

477 

102 

663 

2,434 

1,893 

303 

133,056 


No 
oppo- 
sition 


100    .  . 
133,056 


OOViillNOK,    ( 
1913. 


Stu'rt 
Dem 

175 
272 
631 
280 
190 

3.04."i 
232 

1,533 
379 
511 

1,759 

1,419 

1.332 
371 

1.171 
762 
525 
327 
707 
200 
179 
231 
955 
396 
65 

1,878 

197 

93 

468 

1,276 

673 

89 


68.518 
62,729 

i)l 

72,417 


Camp 
liell, 
Soc. 


19 


63 
8 

32 

239 

67 

61 

1!6 

110 

16 

25 

11 

97 


3,789 


For  President,   1916,    Be'.ison,   .Soc,   reocived    1,062 
votes;  Haiily.  ProU..  083;  Reimer.  Soc.   Lab.,  67. 
For  Governor,  1917,  total  vote,  89,589. 

VOTE   FOR  KEPRESENTATIVEO   IN   CONGRESS,    1516. 

Dlsiricti. 

I.  Jones,    Dom.,    9,772;     Butzner,     Rep.,     2,823; 

Campbell,  Soc..  109;  Ba.der,  Soc.  Lab.,  72. 

II.  Holland.    Dem.,    10.122;     Wray,    Rep.,     1,939; 

Mc:Uway,  Soc,  125;  Downey,  Soc.  Lab.,  100. 

III.  Montague,  Dem.,  10,967;  Maxey,  Soc.,  751. 

IV.  V/atson,  Dem.,  8,119;  Ailred,  Rep  ,  424;  Herzig, 

Soc,  399. 

V.  Saunders.    Dem.,    10.514;    Davis,    Rep.,    7,601; 

Boswell,  Soc,  149. 

VI.  Glass,     Dem.,     9  119;     Wilson,     Rep.,     3,920; 

Ginther,  Soc,  344. 

VII.  Harrison,     Dem.,     10,052;'    Paul,     Rep.,     6,064: 

Garrison,  Ind.,  142. 

VIII.  Carliu,    Dem.,    9,168;     Crupper,     Rep.,    3,450; 

Manning,  Soc,  80; 'Hamilton,  Soc.  Lab.,  67. 

IX.  Trinltle.    Dem.,    16,460;    Slerap,    Rep.,    17,818; 

Dutton,  Ind.,  92. 

X.  Flood,  Dem.,  11,282;  Nalr,  Hep.,  4,583;  Lowe, 

Soc,  281. 

STATE  LEGISu.%.TURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

,36  88  124 

4  12  16 


Democrats. . 
Republicans . 


Democratic  majority .     32 


n 


108 


state    GOVERNilEMT. 

Governor,  Westmoreland  Davis;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  B.  F.  Buclianan;  Secretary  of  Com:non- 
wealUi.  B.  O.  James;  Auditor.  C.  Lee  Moore;  Tro:;?- 
ui'er,  G.  H.  Urner;  Superintendent  of  IiisLrjc- 
tion,  Harris  Harl;  Attorney-General.  Hu-ili  .K. 
WiiitP;  Adjutant-General,  W.  W.  Hale;  Coninis- 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  George  W.  Koiner;  Cominig- 
sioner  of  Insiiraucs,  Joseph  Button — all  Dcmocrais. 
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JUDICIARY. 

Supremo  Court  of  Appeals — Justices,  S.  G.  Whittle, 
Josepli  L.  Kelly,  Frederick  W.  Sims,  Robert  R. 
Prentis,  Martin  P.  Burks;  Clerk,  H.  Stewart  Jones. 

vote    of    the    state    SINCE    1904. 

Dera.  Rep.   Prog.  Soc.    Plu. 

)!"04.  President S0.648  47,880   ....      218  32.768  D 

1905.   Governor 83.514  45,795 453  37,749  D 

IflOS.   President 82.946  52.573    ....       255  30.373  D 

DO').   Governor 68,750  36,249 32..501  D 

3912.   President 90.332  23,288  21,777      820  67,044  D 


VVAGHSiMOTON. 


Counties. 
(39.) 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


AdaiTis 

Asotin.. .  . 
Benton.  . . 
Clielan.  .  . 
Ciallam. . . 
Clarke. . . . 
Columbia. 
Cowlitz. . . 
Douglas.  . 

Ferry 

Franklin. . 
Gartleld... 
Grant.  .  .  . 
Gray,!  Harb'r 

Island 

Jerfcrsou. .  .  . 

King 

Kitsap 

Kittitas 

lilickltat. . . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Okanogan. .  . 

Pacific 

Pend  d'Or'le. 

Pierce 

San  Juan.  .  . 

Skagit 

Skamania.  .  . 
Snohomish.  . 
Spokane .... 

Stevens 

Thurston.  .  . 
Wahkiakum. 
Walla  Walla. 
Whatcom.  .  . 
Wliitman.  .  . 
Yakima 


Total 

Plurality.  . .  . 
Per  cent.  .  .  . 

Whole  vote 


1,287 
1,125 
1,298 
2,757 
1,328 
3,72il 
I,ir,6 
1,280 
1,914 

908 
1,105 

723 
1,555 
4,978 

8S4 

864 
52.246 
3,496 
2,595 
1,470 
4,321 
2,816 

780 

2; 

1,539 

1.081 

18.942 

665 

4.927 

453 

8.398 

21,305 

3,181 

2,606 

340 

4,421 

5,636 

5,866 

8,116 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


1,235 

992 

1,411 

3,004 

1,455 

4,413 

1,144 

2,107 

1,124 

580 

671 

84: 

1,207 

4,987 

802 

1,090 

38,679 

2,630 

2,286 

1,55.' 

5,161 

2,354 

759 

1,' 

2,662 

915 

15,737 

586 

4,i;;o 

484 
8.598 
19,475 
2.677 
3,209 
489 
4.403 
7.597 
4,927 
7.153 


182.993  166,399 

16,591 

481  43 

379,459 


U.  S. 

TOR. 


Sena- 
1916. 


Tur-  I  Poin-    Lis- 

ner,     d'x'r.     ter, 

Dem.    Rep.  Dem 


1,142 

926 

982 

1,819 

807 

2,617 

944 

039 

1,600 

739 

844 

669 

1,160 

4,106 

599 

544 

35,480 

1,521 

1,932 

1,002 

3,707 

2,314 

580 

2,065 

1,177 

888 

15,435 

456 

3,261 

300 

6,016 

17,346 

2,532 

2,02 

2$9 

3,328 

3,785 

4,973 

4,483 


135,339 


GovEriNou, 
1916. 


1.331 
1.054 
1,802 
3,774 
1,903 
4,979 
1.270 
2,281 
1,394 

697 

853 

827 
1,529 
5,613 

967 
1,287 
49,849 
4,476 
2,891 
1,822 
5,488 
2,732 

887 

2,542 

2,783, 

1,1 

19,840 

755 
5,445 

515 

10.251 

23.521 

3,192 

3.416 

521 
5,454 
9,011 
5,584 
8,560 


202,287 
66,948 
55 
365,187 


1,681 
1,185 
1,561 
3,246 
1,390 
2.904 
1.241 
1.391 
2.014 

909 
1,181 

775 
1,405 
5,004 
1,016 

769 
45,433 
2,909 
2,557 
1,554 
4,838 
3,0.50 

795 

3,075 

1.010 

1,065 

19,590 

494, 
5.19? 

389 

9,040 

21,236 

3,490 

2,493 

382 
4,991 
6,158 
6,098 
7,625 


181,642 
13,840 
58 
377,592 


Mc- 
Bride 
Rep. 

970 

927 
1,332 
2,628 
1,483 
5,093 
1,031 
2,035 
1,038 

578 

586 

763 
J, .138 
4. 957 

643 
i,IflO 
4T.3.50 
3.138 
2,40S 
1,399 
4,752 
2,143 

758 
1,817 
2,516 

952 
16,517 

775 
4.007 

503 
8,080 
19,937 
2,401 
3,248 

430 
4,040 
7,203 
4,749 
6,061 


167,802 


44 


For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc,  received  22,54. 
votes:  Hanly,  Proh.,  6,823;  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  700. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  Rogers,  Son., 
21,709;  Campbell,  Proh.,  4,411;  Thompson,  Prog., 
1,441. 

For  Governor,  1916,  FJatterfeid,  Soc,  21,117;  Geller- 
man,  Proh.,  3,514;  Bradford,  Prog.,  2,894;  Riordan, 
Soc.  Lab.,  623. 

VOTE    FOR   REPRESENTATIVES    IN   CONGRESS,    1916. 

Districts. 

I.  Cotterill,     Dera.,    35,718;     Miller,     Rep.,    38,769; 

Tryon,   Soc,   2,634. 

II.  Mrs.  •   A:vtell,     Dem.,     28,075;     Hadley,     Rep., 

31.0.55:   dinger,   Soc,   7,.537. 

III.  Fisiiburne,    Dem.,   2!i,949;   John.TOn,   Ren.,   47,41.' 

Ferguson.   Soc,  5,663. 

IV.  Miiflteiiicn,    .Uem.,    21,139;    La    Fo'.lctte.    Re 

33,980;  PriCH,  Soc,  2,6:17. 

V.  Dill,  Dom.,  37,479:  Corksry,  Kc-n.,  32,298;  Pow 

Soc,  2,953, 
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WASHINGTON — Continued. 


The  City  of  Seattle  on  December  1,  after  a  hot 
campaign,  voted  against  a  proposal  to  establisli  a 
free  or  municipal  ferry.  A  part  of  the  labor  party 
supported  the  proposal,  and  there  were  appeals  to 
socialist  and  class  feeling. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Ernest  Lister;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Louis  F.  Hart;  Secretary  of  State,  I.  M.  Howell; 
Treasurer,  W.  W".  Sherman;  .Auditor,  C.  W.  Clausen; 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Josephine  Corliss 
Preston;  Attorney-General,  W.  V.  Tanner;  Adjutant- 
General,  Maurice  Thompson;  Commissioner  of 
Public  Lands,  Clark  V.  Savidge;  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  H.  O.  Fishback — all  Republicans  except 
Governor,  who  is  a  Democrat.  Maurice  Thompson, 
office   appointive. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  O.  G.  Ellis;  As- 
sociate Justices,  Mark  A.  Fullerton,  J.  Stanley 
Webster,  S.  J.  Chadwick,  E.  N.  Parker,  George  E. 
Morris,  John  F.  Main,  O.  R.  Holcomb,  Wallace 
Mount,  Clerk,  C.  S.  Reinhart. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 37  83  120 

Democrats 5  14 


WEST  VIRGINIA— Contitmed. 


19 


Republican  majority. .      32 


69 


101 


VOTE    OF   THE    STATE    SINCE    1904. 

Dem.  Rep.    Prog.   Soc.      Phi. 

2S,008    101,540    10,023   73,412  R 

58,691    106,062    14,177   47,371  R 

53,126   110,190    4,311   52,064  R 

lyiv;    ooveriioi. ..    97,251     96,629     77.792   37,155        622  D 
1912'   President...    8C,S40     70,445   113,693  40,134   26,858  P 
Prohibition   vote   for   President — 1900,    2,363;    1904, 
3,229;  1908,  4,700;  1912,  9,810. 


1904.  President. 
1908.  President. 
1908.  Governor. 
1912.  Governor 


WEST    VIRSIWSA. 


Counties. 
(55.) 


Barbour .  .  . . 
Berkeley . . .  . 

Boone 

Braxton .  .  .  . 

Brooke 

Cabell 

Calhoun .  . .  . 

Clay 

Doddridge .  . 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier .  . 
Hampshire . . 
Hancock . . . . 

Hardy 

Harrison . . .  . 

Jackson  

Jefferson ... 

Kanawha. . 

Lewis 

Lincoln .... 

Logan 

Marion .... 

Marshall . . . 

Mason 

Mercer .... 

Mineral 

Mingo 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Morgan  — 
IcDowell. . 
Icholas . . . 

lio 

ndleton . . 
vsants .  . 


President, 
191C.* 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem . 


1,848 
2,938 
1,397 
2,957 
1,261 
6,446 
1,317 
1,047 
1,061 
5,377 
1,695 
391 
3,170 
2,181 
891 
1,425 
5,970 
2,032 
2,544 
10,276 
2,248 
2.113 
3,270 
,  5,493 
2,997 
2,336 
4,836 
1,747 
2,472 
2,227 
1,609 
666 
3,692 
2,467 
6,074 
1,276 
899 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


2,083 
2,802 
1,504 
2,332 
1,422 
5,728 

936 
1,021 
1,803 
5,511 

943 
1,438 
2,601 

745 
1,4.34 

701 
6,262 
2,474 
1,181 
10.096 
2,263 
2,104 
2,107 
4,443 
3,699 
2,454 
4,""' 
1,965 
2,223 
3,412 
1.584 
1,208 
7,086 
2,056 
7,349 
888 
876 


U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, 1916. 


Chil- 
ton, 
Dem. 


1,798 
2,918 
1,394 
2,928 
1,192 
6,439 
1,299 
1,046 
1,042 
5,420 
1,679 

384 
3,i54 
2.071 

884 
1,420 
5,813 
2,013 
2,548 
10,436 
2,192 
2,093 
3,223 
5,449 
2,973 
2,317 
4,751 
1,684 
2,449 
2,196 

l,r" 

650 
3,629 
2,467 
5,919 
1,259 

895 


S'th' 
land, 
Rep 


2,110 
2,810 
1,500 
2,354 
1,473 
5,670 

950 
1,014 
1,815 
5,432 

915 
1,45 
2,602 

748 
1,457 

702 
6,381 
2,479 
1,185 
9,965 
2,324 
2,119 
2,092 
4,488 
3,703 
2,451 
4,868 
2,020 
2,238 
3,443 
1,585 
1,223 
7,057 
2,073 
7,464 
908 


GOVERNOR, 
1916. 


Corn- 
well, 
Dem . 


1,926 
3,024 
1,399 
2,962 
1,203 
6,599 
1,324 
1,077 
1,096 
5,576 
1,697 

449 
3,234 
2,193 

883 
1,459 
6,049 
2,099 
2,565 
10,395 
2,303 
2,114 
3,211 
5,560 
3,167 
2,375 
4,912 
1,792 
2,535 
2,405 
1,636 
711 
3,888 
2,472 
6,328 

1,283 
898 


Rob- 
inson, 
Rep . 


2,009 
2,726 
1,511 
2,314 
1,497 
5,590 

929 

987 
1,755 
5.372 

935 
1,384 
2,517 

631 
1,477 

657 
6,230 
2,384 
1,167 
10,072 
2,204 
2,102 
2,161 
4,456 
3,540 
2,423 
4,729 
1,936 
2,159 
3,291 
1,550 
1,171 
6,834 
2,078 
7,172 
f.82 
876 


PRESIDENT,! 

U.  S. 

Sena- 

GOVERNOR, 

COUNTIES. 

1916.*       1 

TOR, 

1916. 

1916. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Chil- 

S'th'- 

Corn- 

Rob- 

son, 

ghes. 

ton, 

land. 

well, 

mson. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem 

Rep. 

Pocahontas. . 

1,849 

1,550 

1,767 

1,609 

1,839 

1,554 

Preston 

1,694 

3,838 

1,642 

3,867 

1,785 

3,727 

Putnam .... 

1,837 

1,925 

1,836 

1,941 

1,907 

1,866 

Raleigh 

3,319 

3,791 

3,254 

3,834 

3,411 

3,704 

Randolph..  . 

3,024 

2,162 

3,826 

2,377 

3,133 

2,077 

Ritchie 

1,657 

2,225 

1,608 

2,265 

1,741 

2,135 

Roane 

2,186 

2,406 

2,181 

2,412 

2,226 

2,328 

Summers. . .  . 

2,389 

1,781 

2,357 

1,799 

2,429 

1,733 

Taylor 

1,672 

2,002 

1,592 

2,075 

1,627 

2,070 

Tucker 

1,388 

1,531 

1,395 

1,561 

1,529 

1,468 

Tyler 

1,336 

1,900 

1,296 

1,925 

1,388 

1,844 

Upshur 

1,019 

2,553 

995 

2,584 

1,037 

2,535 

Wayne 

2,989 

2,215 

2,939 

2,250 

2,989 

2,210 

Webster .... 

1,513 

854 

1,509 

857 

1,505 

859 

Wetzel 

2,797 

1,910 

2,771 

1,918 

2,855 

1,864 

Wirt 

1,072 

951 

1,080 

938 

1,084 

942 

Wood 

4,817 

4,521 

4,767 

4,540 

4,819 

4,481 

Wyoming. .  . 
Total 

1,199 

1,484 

1,138 

1,481 

1,221 

1,464 

140,403 

143,124 

138,585 

141,243 

143,324 

110,569 

Plurality 

2,721 

5,658 

Per  cent .... 

48 

49 

48 

59 

.50'         49 

Whole  vote 

289,677 

287, 

■09 

283,893 

For  President,   1916,   Benson,   Soc,   received   6.150 

votes. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  Gneiser,  ,Soc.,  4,881, 

VOTE    FOR   REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS,    1916. 

Districts. 

I.  Neely,  Dem.,  22,138;  Fleming,  Rep.,  21,754. 

II.  Woods,  Dem.,  23,194;  Bowers,  Rep.,  21,055. 

III.  Alderson,  Dem.,  22,762;  Reed,  Rep.,  23,442. 

IV.  Null,  Dem.,  22,855;  Woodyard,  Rep.,  23,139. 

V.  Wiles.  Dem.,  23,859;  Cooper,  Rep.,  25,563. 

VI.  Littlepage,  Dem.,  25,963;  Godbey,  Rep.,  24,415. 

STATE    GOVERN.MENT. 

Governor,  John  J.  Cornwell;  Secretary  of  State, 
Houston  Gofi  Young;  State  Superintendent  of  Free 
Schools,  M.  P.  Shawkey;  Auditor,  John  S.  Darst; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  James  H.  Stewart; 
Attorney-General,  E.  T.  England;  Treasurer,  Wil- 
liam S.  Johnson;  Adjutant-General,  John  C.  Bond; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  J.  S.  Darst,  ex-ofilcio — 
all  Republicans  except  Governor,  Dem. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeals:  President,  L.  Judson 
Williams;  Associate  Judges,  George  Poffonbarger, 
William  N.  Miller,  Charles  W.  Lynch,  Harold  A. 
Ritz;  Clerk,  W.  B.  Matthews. 


STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House. 

Republicans 20  42 

Democrats 10  52 

Majority lOR  lOD 


Joint  Ballot. 

62 
62 


VOTE   QP   THE    STATE    SINCE    1904. 


1904. 
1904. 
1908. 
1908. 
1912. 
191 


President. . 
Governor. . 
President. . 
Governor. . 
President. . 
Governor. . 


Dem. 

100,850 
112,457 
111,418 
118,909 
113,046 
119,173 


Prohibition   vote   for 


4,413;  1908,  5,139;  1912,  4,534. 


Rev.    Prog.   Soc.    Plu. 
133,608  ....   1,572  31,758  R 

121,540  9,083  R 

137,869    ....      3,6.79   26,451  R 
130,807    11.898  R 

56.667  78,977  15,336  34,069  D 
127,942  ....  14,900  8,769  R 
President— 1900.    1,692;   1904, 


*  Hughes  received  7  electoral  votes,  Wilson  1. 
Depue,  Democratic  elector,  defeated  Scott,  Republi- 
can elector,  the  latter's  name  having  been  omitted 
from  the  ballots  in  several  counties.  Scott  was  chosen 
to  succeed  another  elector,  who  withdrew  just  be- 
fore the  election,  and  a  number  of  counties  failed  to 
make  provision  in  the  ballot  for  the  change. 
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WISCONSIN. 

President, 

U,   S. 

Sen.\- 

Governor, 

1916. 

TOR, 

1916. 

1916. 

Counties. 

Wil-  ,Hu 

LaFol 

Will- 

Phil- 

(71.) 

son. 

ghes. 

Wolfe 

lette, 

iams, 

Ipp, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Adams 

824 

957 

439 

1,178 

650 

989 

Ashland .... 

1,582 

1,998 

1,105 

2,187 

1,719 

1,768 

Barron 

1,863 

2,746 

1,037 

3J47 

1,726 

2,512 

Bayfield 

996 

1,320 

483 

1,679 

942 

1,286 

Brown 

5.7?  I 

4,132 

4,073 

4,902 

4,351 

4,734 

Buffalo 

1,043 

1,492 

621 

1,709 

811 

1,582 

Burnett 

638 

1,007 

272 

1,343 

571 

1,034 

Calumet.  .  .  . 

1,382 

1,979 

1,312 

1,949 

1,352 

1.975 

Chippewa... 

2,233 

3,324 

1,687 

3,527 

2,074 

3,261 

Clark 

1,614 

3,371 

1,121 

3,587 

1.375 

3,378 

Columbia. . . 

2,299 

3,395 

1,527 

I!,813 

2,023 

3,425 

Crawford .  . . 

1,764 

1,883 

1,449 

2,057 

1,756 

1,817 

Dane 

9,859 

6,931 

5,133 

11,110 

10,335 

6,168 

Dodge 

4,519 

4,887 

4,300 

4,522 

4,442 

4,636 

Door 

1,204 

1,656 

553 

1,936 

638 

1,973 

Douglas.  .  .  . 

2,940 

3,007 

1,580 

3,957 

2,808 

2.914 

Dunn 

1,447 

2,556 

683 

3,048 

1,082 

2,698 

Eau  Claire .  . 

2,290 

2,922 

1,214 

3,557 

2,083 

2,810 

Florence. .  .  . 

162 

412 

99 

436 

111 

447 

Fond  du  Lac 

5,021 

5,781 

3,995 

5,919 

4,.507 

5,745 

Forest 

637 

738 

402 

831 

518 

744 

Grant 

3,459 

•4,718 

2,693 

5,007 

3,078 

4,776 

Green 

1,687 

2,422 

1,307 

2,519 

1,857 

2,103 

Green  Lake.. 

1,352 

1.647 

1,087 

1,680 

1,185 

1,646 

Iowa 

2,230 

2.271 

1,684 

2.604 

2,252 

2,122 

Iron 

475 

672 

254 

825 

379 

770 

Jackson 

963 

1.866 

505 

2.1.55 

694 

1,978 

Jefferson. . . . 

3,645 

3,785 

3,379 

3,608 

3,404 

3,845 

Juneau 

1,442 

2,292 

931 

2.519 

1,182 

2,377 

Kenosha. .  . . 

2,816 

3,537 

2,323 

3,490 

2,255 

3,721 

Kewanee 

2,011 

1,104 

1,542 

1,315 

1,591 

1,365 

La  Crosse. . . 

4,123 

3,597 

3,701 

3,815 

3,871 

3,552 

La  Fayette. . 

2,0.59 

2,544 

1,773 

2,608 

1,983 

2,423 

Langlade. . .  . 

1,755 

1,538 

1,348 

1,767 

1,537 

1,617 

Lincoln 

1,282 

2,189 

1,184 

2,171 

1,330 

2,035 

Manitowoc. . 

4,338 

4,224 

3,484 

4,761 

3,921 

4,421 

Marathon. . . 

3,677 

5,838 

3,584 

5,743 

3,645 

5,782 

Marinette. . . 

2,205 

2,767 

1,404 

3,226 

1,597 

3.124 

Marquette.  . 

923 

1,377 

635 

1,450 

856 

1,226 

Milwaukee. . 

34,812 

27,831 

20,150 

36,016 

23,109 

34,968 

Monroe 

),991 

3,013 

1,.540 

3,142 

2,055 

2,732 

Oconto 

1,892 

2,570 

1,330 

2,933 

1,493 

2.775 

Oneida 

1,054 

1,089 

624 

1,327 

I  813 

1,165 

Outagamie.  . 

4,442 

5,302 

4,170 

5,211 

4,136 

5,316 

Ozaukee .... 

1,577 

1,610 

1,597 

1,489 

1,537 

1,529 

Pepin 

G22 

7G6 

459 

787 

.590 

701 

Pierce 

1.650 

1.945 

719 

2,546 

1,167 

2,133 

Polk 

1,713 

2.080 

776 

2,827 

1,455 

2,159 

Portage 

3,000 

2.520 

2,552 

2,739 

2,857 

2,528 

Price 

1,049 

1.020 

579 

1,869 

850 

1,659 

Racine 

5,081 

4,495 

3,355 

5.644 

4,066 

4,971 

Ricliland 

1,845 

2,051 

1,319 

2,293 

1,733 

1,939 

Rock 

4,015 

7,011 

2,976 

6,962 

3,230 

7,161 

Rusk 

926 

989 

486 

1,245 

775 

999 

St.  Croix 

2,352 

2,731 

1,546 

3,217 

2,027 

2,766 

Sauk 

2,257 

3,779 

1,719 

3,827 

2,079 

3,686 

Sawyer 

562 

550 

344 

673 

526 

529 

Shawano 

1,367 

3,415 

1,013 

3,566 

1,176 

3,426 

Sheboygan. . 

3,885 

5,562 

3,310 

5,723 

3,715 

5,394 

Taylor 

845 

1,544 

617 

1,581 

721 

1,544 

Trempealeau 

1,578 

2,133 

1,089 

2,449 

1,372 

2,177 

Vernon 

1,830 

2,912 

1,108 

3,404 

1,765 

2,740 

Vilas 

467 

531 

331 

585 

368 

566 

Walworth.. . 

2,440 

3,988 

1,814 

4,13S 

1,955 

4,129 

Washburn.. . 

644 

938 

361 

1.115 

413 

1,097 

Washington. 

2,732 

2,892 

2.399 

2,931 

2,401 

3,087 

Waukesha.. . 

4,192 

3,768 

3,047 

4,420 

3,365 

4,164 

Waupaca .  .  . 

1,720 

4,492 

1,026 

4,8.59 

1,564 

4,404 

Waushara. . . 

1,015 

2,345 

387 

2,698 

707 

2,426 

Winnebago. . 

5,242 

5,923 

3,973 

6,734 

5,010 

5,815 

Wood 

2,625 

2,954 

2,069 

3,275 

2,416 

3,000 

Soldier  vote 

1,090 

1,087 

533 

1,397 

618 

1,423 

Total 

193,042 

221,323 

135,144 

251,303 

164,555 

229,889 

Plurality 

28,281 

116,159 

65,334 

Per  Cent .  . . 

.43 

.491        .32 

.60 

.37 

.53 

Whole  vote 

449,377        1       423 

883 

431 

286 

For  Presid 

ent,  1916.  Benson,  S 

>oc.,  re 

celved 

27.846 

votes:  Hanly 

Proh.,  7.166. 

For    Unite 

a    States   Senator, 

1918,    1 

Eisner, 

Soc, 

28,908;  Hill,  I 

'roh.,  8,528. 

For     Gove 

•rnor,     1916,      Wea^ 

rer,      i 

3oc., 

30,649; 

McKerrow,  I 

>roh..  < 

),193. 

WISCONSIN— CoTMinMed. 


VOTE   FOR  REPRESENTATIVES   IN  CONGRESS, 

Districts. 


1916. 


II. 
III. 


IV. 


VI. 


Page,  Dem.,  12,587;  Cooper,  Rep.,  24,851 
Hansche,  Proh.,  1,491;  Yabs,  Soc.,  1,434 
scattering,  4. 

Burke,  Dem.,  18,546;  Voigt,  Rep.,  20,718 
Bauernfeind,  Soc,  1,136:  scattering,  2. 

Brigga,  Dem.,  15.198;  Nelson.  Rep.,  26,785 
Dobson,  Proh.,  967;  Orne,  Soc,  388;  scatter- 
ing, 3. 

Szczerbinski,  Dem.,  10,757;  Gary,  Rep.,  12.361 
Cox.  Proh.,  337;  Gaylord,  Soc,  11,380 
scattering,  7. 

Browne,  Dem.,  7,420;  Stafford,  Rep.,  19,585 
Drought,  Proh.,  209;  Berger,  Soc,  15,936 
scattering,  3. 

Reilly,   Dem.,   17,080;  Davidson 


Rep., 
498:    Zingler,    Soc 


20,317 
,    929 


Tinkham,    Proh. 
scattering,  1. 

VII.  GrotoDhorst,  Dem.,  9,549;  Fsch,  Rep,  24,1,57 

Clifford.  Proh.,  986;  Noetzelman,  Soc,  728 
scattering,  8. 

VIII.  Kaliiies,    Dem.,    10,083;   Browne,   Rep.,  23,089 

Kiesner,  Soc,  1,041;  scattering,  6. 

IX.  Konop.    Dem.,    18.078;    Classon,    Rep.,    20,614 

Nanman,   .Soc,  576;  scattering,   1. 

X.  Sutherland,   Dem.,  9,367;   Frear,   Rep.,  23,320 

Waldal,  Proh.,  808;  scattering,  18. 

XI.  Cooper,    Dem.,    8,726;    Lenroot,    Rep.,    22,740 

Parks,  Soc.  2,253. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Emanuel  L.  Pliilipp,  Rep.;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Edward  F.  Ditraar,  Rep.;  Secretary  of 
State  and  Auditor,  Merlin  Hull,  Rep.;  Treasurer, 
Henry  Johnson,  Rep.;  Adjutant-General,  Orlando 
Holway;  Superintendent  of  Education,  C.  P.  Gary; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  C.  P.  Norgord;  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  M.  J.  Cleary,  Rep. 

.lUDICIARY 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  John  B.  W^nslow; 
Associate  Justices.  Walter  S.  Owen,  Robert  G. 
Siebecker,  -James  C.  Kerwin,  Aad  John  Vinje, 
Marvin  B.  Rosenberry.  Franz  C.  Eschweiler;  Clerk, 
Arthur  A.  McLeod. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 24  80  104 

Democrats 6  13  19 

Socialists 3  7  10 


Republican  majority. .      15 


60 


VOTE 

President . 

Governor . 

Governor. 

President. 

Governor. 

Governor. 

Governor. 

President. 

Governor. 
1916.  President. 
1916.  Governor 
Prohibition 


1904. 
1904. 
1906. 
1908. 
1908. 
1910. 
1912. 
1912. 
1914. 


OF   THE   STATE   SINCE 

Dem.     Rep.    Prog. 

124.107  280,164 
175,263  226,995 
103,311  183,558 
166,632  247,747 
165,977  242,935 
110,442   161,619 

179,360 

130,695 

140,787 

221,323 

229,899 


167,316 
164,228 
119,509 
193,042 
164,555 
vote  for 


1904. 
Soc. 
28,220 
24,116 
24,437 
28,170 
28,583 
39,547 
34,468 
62,460  33,481 
32,560  *25,917 
27.846 
30,649 


9,770:  1908,  11,572;  1912,  8,586. 
*  Soc.  Dem. 


President — 1900,   10, 


75 


Plu. 

156,057  R 
51.732  R 
80.247  R 
81,115  R 
76,958  R 
51.177  R 
12,044  R 
33,533  D 
21,278  R 
28,821  D 
65,334  R 

124;    1904, 


WYOMING 

• 

President, 
1916. 

U.  S.   SeNA- 
TOil,  1916. 

GOVERNOR, 
1914. 

COUNTIES. 

(21.) 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem . 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Ken- 
drick, 
Dem. 

Clark 
Rep. 

Ken- 
drlck, 
Dem. 

Ridge 
Rep. 

Albany 

Big  Horn.  .  . 
Campbell .  . . 

Carbon 

Converse. . .  . 

Crook 

Fremont. . . . 
Goshen ..... 
Hot  Springs. 
Johnson .... 

1,571 
1,493 

690 
1,661 

879 
1,181 
1,752 
1,096 

760 

812 

1,313 

1,239 
448 

1,217 
766 
846 

1,407 
770 
523 
814 

1,503 

1,4.55 

616 

1,406 

844 

1,096 

1,614 

868 

697 

805 

1.406 

1,246 

528 

1,118 

813 

918 

1,485 

,947 

563 

851 

1,278 

1,343 
472 

1,228 
801 
927 

1,344 
591 
456 
744 

1,407 
948 
382 

1,451 

■  '■    582 

732 

1,024 
4S9 
51 

r 

816 


Girls*  National  Honor  Guard  (Incorporated). 


ELECTION   RETURNS   AND   STATE  GOVEI^MENTS — Continued. 


WYOMING — Continued. 


Counties. 


Laramie.  .  .  , 

Lincoln 

Natrona.  .  .  . 
Niolirara. . . , 

Park 

Platte 

Siiei'ido.n . . .  . 
Sweetwater., 

Uinta 

Waslialcie . .  . 
VVeaton 


Total... 
Plurality. . 
Per  cent.  . 

Whole  vote 


Preside 
1916. 


NT, 


\Vi!- 

.son, 

Dem. 


2,759 

2,3V8 

1,377 

599 

1,146 

1,276 

2,900 

1,496 

1,29.-) 

455 

731 


28.31C 
6,618 
54 
01.84 


Hu 
glie=^., 
Rep. 

2,428 

1,!26 
912 
532 

1,C92 

SOu 

•   1,914 

1,287 


791 


21,698 


42 


U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, 1916. 


]s.en- 
driclJ, 
Deni. 


Clarl; 
Rep. 


2,594 

2,0S.i 

4,302 

546 

1,12:) 

1,192 

2,893 

1,403 

1,157 

403 

727 

23„''2-! 
3,066 
51 


GOVEUNOH, 
!3I4. 


2,567 
1,567 

98: 

583 
1,097 

922 
1,907 
1,328 

970 

39! 

767 

23,258 


SI,  1.35 


Ken 

iJrick, 

Dem. 

1,92", 

907 
569 
966 
90S 
3,113 
1,166 
906 
412 
738 

22,387 
3,213 
51 


Ridge 

ly, 

liep. 

2,331 

1,567 

761 

479 

842 

85o 

1,011 

1,240 

1,069 

236 

657 

19,174 


WYOMING— Con«i?J7;ed. 


43,377 


44 


For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soe.,  received  1,453 
voles:  Hanly,  Proli.,  373. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  Paulsen,  Soe., 
received  1,334  votes;  Campbell,  Proh.,  231. 

For  Governor,  1914,  Paulsen,  Soe.,  received  1,816 
votes. 

VOTE    FOR    REPRESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS,    1916. 

(Wyoming's  one  Cougreasman  is  electpd  at  large.) 


Clark,  Dem.,  24,156;  MondcU,  Rep.,  24,693;  Bate- 
man,  Soe,  1,302;  King,  Proh.,  219. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Acting  Governor,  Frank  L.  Houx;  Secretary  of 
State,  Frank  L.  Houx;  Treusurer,  Herman  B.  Gates; 
Autlitor  and  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Robert  B. 
Forsyth;  Adjutant-General,  V/.  K.  Weaver;  Attor- 
ney-^ieneral,  D.  A.  Preston;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  Edith  K.  O.  Clark;  Houx,  Weaver 
and  Preston,   Democrats,   others  RopuDIicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Cburt;  Chief  Justice,  C'has.  N.  Potter;, 
Associate  Justices,  Cyrus  Beard,  Chas.  E.  Blydeii- 
burgh;  Clork,  W.  H.  KcUy. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House. 

Republicans 16  32 

Democrats 11  25 


Joint  Dallol. 

48 
36 


Republican  majority. .       5  7 

VOTE    OP   TDE    STATE    SINCE    1904. 


12 


1904. 
1906. 
1908. 
1910. 
1912. 


President 8,930  20,489 

Governor 9.483  16,396 

President 14,918  20,846 

Governor 2!,0S6  15  235 

President 15,310  14,560 


Dem.   Rep.  Prog.  Soe.    Plu. 


1,077 
.  .  .  .  1,310 
.  .  .  .    1,715 

!,605 

9,232  2,760 


11,559  U 

6.913  R 

5.928  R 

5,851  D 

750  D 


THE     MAINE     VOTE     ON     V>/OMAN     SUFFRAGE. 
The  voters  of  Maine  passed  on  Woman  Suffrage  on  September  10,  with  the  following  result,  as  tabulated 
officially: 


COUNTY. 


Androscoggin. 

Aroostook 

Cumberland. . 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec 

Knox 


1   Yes. 

No. 

2.170 

2,602 

1,070 

2,359 

3,247 

8,093 

788 

1,256 

753 

1,421 

2,.525 

4,299 

952 

885 

County. 


Lincoln .... 

Oxford 

Pjnobscot. . 
Pi.scataquis. 
Sagadahoc.  - 
Somerset . . . 


Yes. 


441 

1,204 

1,0.59 

579 

499 

1,144 


No. 


887 
1,710 
4,780 
1,20/ 

C96 
1,465 


COUNTY. 


Waldo 

Wasiiington 

York 

Total  Soldier  Vote . 


Yes. 


743 

784 

1,600 

444 


20,004 


No. 


1,128 

2,024 

3,196 

830 


38,838 


OHIO     SUFFRAG 

E      VOTE,     1917. 

County. 

For. 

Against 

County. 

For. 

.\gainst 

County. 

For. 

Against 

Afin.ins                     .  . 

1,165 
2,383 
2,101 
6,290 
3,087 

3,347 
295 
1,948 
1,768 
1,.532 
6,453 

1,558 
3,063 
2,078 
3,977 
2,766 

4,372 
548 
3,805 
1,469 
1,826 
8  647 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

23,170 

80,933 

Noble 

Alleu 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

1,505 

584 
3,409 
1,216 

757 
2,019 
1,291 
1,501 
4,223 
2,873 
2,. 55  7 

824 
3,110 

327 
6,794 
9,.598 
2,392 

2,461 

Ashland                . .  . 

Hardin   

680 

887 

975 

Perry 

2,409 

Henry 

1,841 

512 

1,723 

1,237 

3,221 

197 

965 

3,22ft 

2,560 

157 

4,028 

2,256 

1,220 

9,835 

561 

6,421 

1,7.50 

582 

184 

1,203 

401 

308 

14,015 

2,646 

634 

2,045 

1,782 

3,317 

192 

686 

3,598 

1,702 

328 

4,782 

2,384 

1,472 

11,252 

531 

6,773 

1,734 

557 

188 

2,087 

698 

421 

25,121 

Pickaway 

Pike 

1,377 

Auglaize 

Hifhland 

1,271 

Portage 

2,440 

Holmes 

Preble 

2,090 

Butler     

Putnam 

2,121 

Carroll  

Richland 

5,219 

Champaign 

Clark               .    ... 

Jefferson ■. . 

Ross 

3,925 

Knox  

Sandusky 

Scioto 

3,490 

Cl*^rinont   

Lake  

1,662 

Clinton       

2,353 

3.826 

512 

1.312 

41,7^,5 
512 
1,454 
2,676 
2,984 
2,034 
1,761 

22,319 
2,303 

2,959 
3,043 

437 
1,530 

59,949 
001 
1,780 
2,310 
6,307 
2,575 
2,187 

25,084 
2,076 

Lawrence 

Seneca 

4,144 

Shelby 

318 

Stark 

8,486 

Summit 

10,660 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas 

1,557 

Darlte 

Madison 

.Mahoning 

Union 

2,460 
740 

2,120 

Van  Wert 

Vinton 

390 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Warren 

W.ashington 

Wayne 

2,087 
426 

2,046 
805 

2,440 

2,583 

265,425 

.3,3.52 
441 

Fayette 

Mercer 

Miami 

Franklin 

2  377 

Fulton 

Williams 

734 

Gallia 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Wood 

Wyandot 

Totals 

2,337 

Geauga 

1,078 
2,721 

726 
3,196 

2,068 

Greene 

^'f  orrow 

1,048 
4.710 

898 
6,247> 

Guernsey 

'Muskhtgum 

379,779 

GIRLS   NATIONAL   HONOR   GU.ARD   (I  NCORPORAT.'iD). 

National  headquarters.  34  Wesjt  Tw&nty-cighth  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.     National  officers:  PreH- 

dent — M!S.^  Theodora  Booth..     Vice-Piesidciu — Miss  Agnes  Smith.     Treasurer — Miss  Rood  Askln.  Secretary — 

^'/i.S3  Margery  Wells.     Aid  to  President — Miss  Klaine  Stern.     Sta'e  Manaoers — Mi?s    Lucile    Danfortii,  Ore- 

n;  Miss  Virginia  Lazenl)y,  Texas;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Elliott,  Louiai.ana;  Miss  Helen  Hunt,  Florida;  Mrs.  J.  Bishop 

idever.  New  York;  Miss  Myrtle  Fielding,  Hliuois;  Miss  liate  McCaun,  Kentucky.     Tiiere  are  15,000 

ibers. 


Prohibition  Refeicndum  Vote  in  1917. 
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PROHIBITION      REFERENDUM 
Iowa — (October  15)  "Yes"  meaut  put  "'dry' 


VOTE     IN     1917. 
plank  in  Constitution. 


Counties. 

Adali- 

Adams 

Allamaliee .... 

ApjJtmoose . 

Audubon 

Benton 

Blaokhawk 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan .... 
Buena  Vista.  .  , 

Bullci- 

CaDioun 

Carroll 

Ca.ss 

Cedar , 

Cerro  Gordo .  . , 

Cli6rokce 

Chickasaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford , 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

De->  Moines. . .  , 
Dickinson.  .  .  . , 

Dubuque 

Kmmet 

Fayette 

Floyd 


Ye.s. 

No. 

1,069 

1,285 

1,599 

836 

1,071 

2,224 

3,155 

2,081 

1,095 

1,215 

1,870 

2,790 

4,0G2 

4,286 

2,673 

2,198 

1.008 

2,597 

1,85G 

1,824 

2,020 

1,381 

l,5i0 

1,76'J 

1,832 

1,720 

1,402 

3,04,S 

2,038 

1,843 

1,775 

2,304 

2,083 

2,234 

1,436 

1,595 

1,185 

1,88S 

1,685 

.595 

1,611 

1,230 

1,475 

3,619 

2.471 

5,527 

!,525 

2,757 

3,129 

1,825 

1,745 

712 

2,209 

907 

1,587 

1,76S 

2,471 

4,080 

1,194 

863 

1,886 

7,947 

1,140 

8.59 

2,567 

2,701 

1,721 

1,684 

COUNTIES. 


Franklin 

Fremont. . . . 

Greene 

Grundy. . . . 

Gulhrte 

Hamilton. .  . 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard  .  .  . . 
Humboldt.  . 

Ida 

1  owa 

Jackson.  .  . . 

,/asi)er 

Jclfcrson. . .. 
.Tohnsou. . . . 

Jones 

Keokulc .  .  . . 
Kossuth .  . . . 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa ....'. 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison 

Mahaska.  . . 

Marlon 

M.nrshall... . 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona.  .  .  . 
Monroe 


Yes. 


437 
S74 
201 
118 
301 
534 
551 
583 
621 
077 
923 
471 
125 
543 
,484 
424 
,188 
,040 
,493 
,501 
,868 
,252 
,916 
,602 
948 
867 
105 
,222 
109 
,278 
851 
329 
719 
,838 


No. 


COUNTIES. 


Montgomery. . . . 

M  iiscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas 

Polk    

Pottawattie 

Po'.vesliiek 

Rinf;i;oId 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

•Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor.  .  ,    

Union 

Van  Bureu 

Wapello 

^Varron 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster.  ....... 

Winnebafjo 

Winneshiek 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright 

Total 

Majority  against 


Yes. 


2 
2 
1 

3 

1 
1 

I  , 

9 
4 
2 
2, 
2 
2, 
1 
1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
5 
1 
1 

21'^ 


274 
566 
645 
711 
132 
333 
787 
440 
247 
530 
624 
079 
019 
753 
514 
708 
742 
056 
,509 
,23(1 
931 
,449 
,552 
545 
360 
,895 
,522 
478 
165 
045 
,920 


No. 


1.104 
3,415 
2,040 
l.llS 
1.251 
1,495 
2.88) 
1,569 
7,053 
4,728 
1,678 

612 
1,6S6 
9,05G 
1,899 
2,391 
1,641 
2,903 
1.003 
1,229 
1,227 
2,828 
1.111 
1,873 
■■  888 
3,080 

834 
2,906 
5,864 

970 
1,589 


,963  215,625 

C62 


Nev/  Mexico — (November  6)  "For"  meant  put  "dry"  piank  in  Constitution. 


Ccvunty. 


Bernalillo.. . 

Cliaves 

Colfax 

Curry 

De  Baca 

Doiia  Ana.. 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe. 

Lea 

Lincoln 


For. 

Against 

1,883 

1,288 

1,425 

335 

1,825 

837 

1,131 

184 

333 

100 

1,207 

418 

990 

226 

1,531 

904 

681 

359 

424 

90 

759 

297 

County. 


Luna 

i^.icKinlsy.. 

Mora 

Otero 

Quay 

Rio  Arriba. . 
Roosevelt. . , 

Sandoval 

San  Juan 

San  rv'iiguel. 
Santa  Fe . . . 


For.     Againsti 


441 

467 
1,114 

759 
1,416 

909 

81 

510 

490 
2,009 
1,305 


125 
205 
035 
164 
470 
910 
254 
240 
120 
960 
790 


County. 


Sierra. . . . 
Socorro. . . 

Taos 

Torrance. 
Union. . . , 
Valencia. , 


Totals 

Plurality  foi-. 


For. 


351 
1,363 

578 
1,005 
],9SG 
1,017 


Against 


135 

507 
623 
218 
391 
192 


28,7321   12,14? 
16,585 


Ohio — (November  6)  "For"  meant  put  whole  State  "dry." 


County. 


Adams 

Allen 

Asiiland . . . . , 
.\slitabula.. 

Athens 

Auglaize.. . . 
Belmont. . . . 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign. 

Clark 

Clermont. . . 

Clinton 

Columbiana 
Coshocton . . 
Crawford .  . . 
Cuyahoga. . 

Darke 

Defl.ance 

Delaware. . . 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

FranlUiu 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauja 

Greene 

Guern.sey. . . 
Hamilton. . . 


For. 


20, 


872 
;982 
740 
211 
596 
830 
556 
,769 
.871 
422 
'677 
390 
412 
378 
,454 
,984 
476 
585 
497 
040 
,883 
,196 
061 
598 
504 
,822 
,70t 
,580 
,813 
375 
307 


Against 


1,659 
5,311 
2,221 
3,699 
3,698 
3,470 
0,813 
2,473 

10,092 
1,009 
2,499 
7,794 
3,096 
2,072 
5,979 
2,839 
4,090 

77,555 
4,338 
2,726 
2,082i 
5,37Gl 
3,578 
1,769 

23,317 
1,7SS 
1,420 
796 
2,692 
2,840 

S3,288 


County. 


Hancock .... 

Hardin 

Harrison .... 

Henry 

Highland 

Hocking. . . . 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jeller.son 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence. .  . 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison. . . . 
Mahoning. .. 

.Marion 

-Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montpomcvy 

Morgan 

Moirov/ 

Miiakini'.um. 

."•loble 

Ottawa 


For. 

Against 

5,370 

3,456 

1 

4,149 

3,045 

. 

3,000 

820 

. 

2,741 

2,710 

4,047 

2,343 

2,728 

1,861 

. 

1,637 

1,115 

, 

4,140 

3,.'-)96 

3,063 

2,134 

■ 

7,132 

4,658 

( 

4,289 

2,816 

' 

3,068 

1.700 

c 

3,972 

2,884 

6,684 

5.758 

c 

4,651 

2,206 

7,813 

0,003 

21,088 

27.843 

2,773 

1,915 

13,710 

10,S05 

\ 

4,767 

3.375 

3,112 

2,041 

1 

3,369 

2,131 

\ 

2,766 

3,0.38 

\ 

0,330 

4,605 

^ 

2,  i  93 

2,006 

^ 

19,130 

2;;,!;.';2 

2,255 

1.039 

2,501 

.i,245 

6,649 

.5,8.59 

2,280 

1,397 

2,279 

2.305 

County. 


Paulding 

Peny 

Pickaway 

Pike 

ortage 

Frcblc 

Putnam 

Richland 

Ross 

iiidusky 

jioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas 

Union 

Van  Wert 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayjie 

Williams 

^'/oocl 

WynAvJc-t, 

Totals 

Wet  .majority. 


For.  Against 


414 
250 
2.54 
296 
950 
049 
048 
484 
,813 
036 
.937 
241 
835 
,084 
,324 
,887 
642 
4l4 
806 
,444 
214 
867 
232 
457 
404 
COC 


1,791 
2,940 
2,235 
1,234 
2,948 
2,377 
3,046 
4,964 
3,495 
4,379 
5,019 
5,090 
2,900 
12,680 
13,108 
4,552 
5,224 
1,820 
2  756 
727 
2,612 
3,526 
3,302 
2,307 
4,058 
2,372 


;?,2,4-30  524,153 
1,723 
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Political  Party  Majps  of  the  Uriited  States. 


POLITICAL      MAP      OF      THE 
UNITED       STATES. 


J  BLACK   STATES 
CARRIED  buWILSON 
Q  WHITE   STATES 

"Carried  by  hughes 

WOMAN      SUFFRAGE      MAP      OF 
UNITED      STATES. 


White  States — Full  suffrage.     Lined  States— Taxation,  bond  or  school  suffrage.'  DOTTED  STATES 
Residential,  and  other  partial  suffrage.     Black  States— No  suffrage. 

PROHIBITION      MAP     OF     THE 
UNITED     STATES. 


BLACK  indicates  wet  States:  White  dry  States;  Lined  States  (Minnesota)  partly  wet  and  dry.  Dotted 
"53  (Florida,  New  Mexico  and  Utah)  Governors-elect  in  1910  and  Legislatures  pledged  to  Prohibition. 


Demoa^dtic  National  and  State  Committees. 
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DEMOCRATIC    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE. 

(Revised  to  December  1,  1917.) 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California.  .  . . 
Colorado .  .  .  . . 
Connecticut.. . 

Uelaware 

Florida 

<.!v!orgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. ...... 

Kentucky .  .  .  . 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland .  .  .  . 
Miissachi'.sotts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . .  . 
Mis.sissippj.. .  . 

Missouri 

Mi.'nt.ana 

Xebvaska 

Ncva(ia 

N.  Hampshire. 


.Ed.  D.  Smith 

.  Fred  T.  Colter 

.  Wallace  Davis 

.  Isidore  B.  Dockweiler 

.John  T.  Barnett 

.  Homer  S.  Cummings . 
.Willard  Saulsbury.  .. 
.J.  T.  G.  Crawford.  . . 

.Clark  Howell 

.R.  H.  Elder 

.  Chas.  Boesclienstein. , 

.K.  G.  Hoffman 

.W.  W.  Marsh 

.Samuel  B.  Araidon.. . 
.  Wm.  B.  Haldeman.. . 

.Robert  Ewing 

.D.  J.  McGillicuddy. . 
.J.  Fred  C.  Talbott. .  . 
.John  W.  Coughlin. .  . 
.W.  F.  Connolly.  .  .  . 
.Frederick  B.  Lynch. 

.J.  M.  McBeath 

.]•:.  F.  Gollra 

.J.  Bruce  Krenier.  .  . 

.A.  F.  Mullen 

.  Jas.  L.  McCarthy.. . 
.R.  C.  Murcl'iie 


Birmingham. 
Colter. 
Little  Rock. 
,Los  Angeles. 
Denver. 
Stamford. 
Wilmington. 
Jacksonville. 
Atlanta. 
Coeur  d'Alene. 
,  Edwardsville. 
Fort  Wayne. 
Waterloo. 
Wichita. 
Louisville. 
New  Orleans. 
Lcwiston. 
Lutherville. 
Fall  River. 
Detroit. 
St.  Paul. 
Meridian. 
St.  Louis. 
Butte. 
Omaha. 
GoUlfield. 
Concord. 


New  Jersey Rob't  S.  Hudspeth..  .Jersey  City. 

New  Mexico ...  A.  A.  Jones ; . .  Las  Vegas 

New  York Norman  E.  Mack.. .  .Buffalo. 

North  Carolina.A.  W.  McLean Lumberton, 

North  Dakota.. H.  H.  Perry EUeudale. 

Ohio E.  H.  Moore Youngstown. 

Oklahoma Thos.  Wade Marlow. 

Oregon H.  M.  Esterly Portland. 

Pennsylvania. .  .A.  Mitchell  Palmer.  .Stroudsburg. 
Rhode  island.  .Patrick  H.  Quinn. .  .  .Providence. 

South  Carolina. B.  U.  Tillman Trenton. 

South  Dakota, .  James  Mee Centervillc. 

Tennessee Gordell  Hull Carthage. 

Te.>;as Wm.  Poindexter Cleburne. 

Utah .Jas.  H.  Moyle Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont Jas.  E.  Kennedy Williston. 

Virginia Carter  Glass Lynchburg. 

Washington.. .  .Hugh  C.  Wallace.  .  .  .Tacoma. 
West  Virginia.  .Clarence  W.  Watson. Fairmont. 

Wisconsin Jos.  Martin Green  Bay. 

Wyoming John  E.  Osborne ....  Rawlins. 

Alaska T.  J.  Donohue Vaklcz. 

Dist  Columbia  .John  F.  Costello Wash'ton,  D.C. 

Hawaii John  H.  Wilson Honolulu. 

Philippines Robert  E.  Manly Naga,      Cama- 

rines. 
Porto  Rico Andres  B.  Crosas. . .  .San  Juan. 


DEMOCRATIC    STATE    CHAIRMEN. 


.M.ibama 

Arizona 

Arkan.sas 

CoUrorni.'i 

<.'oiora(io 

Crmneclicut. . . 

l.'ol:i.'.v:u'e 

Floiidri 

("loorgiri, 

/liaho 

Iliinojs 

Indiana 

Tov/a 

Ivansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massai'husetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . .  . 
Missisisippi.. .  . 

Missouri 

Montana 


.Bibb  Graves 

.  Goo.  J .  Stoneman. . . 
.J.  '\V.  Hou.se,  Jr.  .  .  . 

,0.  K.  Gushing 

.  Raymond  Miller. . .  . 
.David  E.  Fitzgerald. 
.Harry  T.  Graiuim.  . 
.George  P.  Rancy,  Jr 
„J\Klore  J.  J.  Flynt.  .  . 
.W.  H.  Hr.arilton. .  .  . 

.  A .  W.  Ciiarlos 

.Chas.  A.  Greathousc 
.Dr.  J.  ^V.  Reynolds. 
.Kub-ort  i_,ardner.  .  .  . 
.Charles  A.  Hardin. . 

.  L.  K.  Thomas 

.Tliomas  V.  Dolierty 
.Dr.  J.  H.  Wade.  .  .  . 
.Michael  A.  O'Loary. 
.  A.  E.  Steven.'r.on. .  .  . 
.Fred.  E.  Wheaton.  . 

.S.  W.  MuUins 

.Judge  Jas.  Cowgill.. 
.  Hugh  R.  Wells 


Montgomery. 

Piioenix. 

Little  Rock. 

San  Francisco. 

Denver. 

New  Haven. 

U'ilmington. 

Taint^a. 

Griffin. 

Woiser. 
.  Carmi. 
.Indianapolis. 
■  Crcsuon. 

Fort  .Scott. 

Harrodsburg. 

Shreveport. 

Houlton. 

Hoonsboro. 

Boston. 

,  Port  Huron. 

?.linneapolis. 
.Holly  Springs. 
.Kansas  City. 
.Miles  City. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire. . 
New  Jersey . . .  . 
New  Mexico.  .  . 

New  York 

N'orth  Carolina, 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. . 
Rhode  Island .  . 
.South  Carolina, 
South  L^akota. . 
Tennessee.  .  . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

Wasliington. .  . 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin .... 
■Wyoming 


L.  F.  Langhorst.  .  .  . 

S.  M.  Pickett 

Geo.  E.  Farraud. .  .  . 
Edw'd  D.  Grosscup. 
Artiiur  Seligraan.. . . 

E.  S.  Harris 

Thomas  D.  Warren. . 

W.  E.  Byerly 

W.  L.  Finley 

Alger  Melton 

Samuel  White 

J.  F.  Guffy,  Act.  Cm 
Francis  E.  SuUivau. 

John  G.  Evans 

J.  Jurgenson 

.L.  D.  Hill 

J.  F.  Shurtluff 

Mathonihah  Thomas 
Park  H.  Pollard. 
Rover  A.  James. 
,John  B.  Fogarty. 
.  C,  L.  Shaver.  .  .  . 
,0.  A.  La  Budde. 
S.  G.  Hopkins..  . 


Elm  wood. 
Reno. 

Penacook.      ^ 
Wenon.ali. 
Santa  Fe. 
Albany. 
Newbern. 
Velva. 
Columbus. 
Chickasha. 
Portland. 
Pittsburgh. 
Providence. 
Spartanburg. 
Cliamberlaiu. 
Sparta. 
Hillsboro. 
.Salt  Lake  City. 
Proctorsville. 
Danville. 
Everett. 
Fairmont. 
Elkhart  Lake. 
Che?/'pnno. 


R;EPUDLI0AM    ^3ATtONAL    GOSV^Fv^JTTEE. 
(Revised  to  December  1,  1917.) 


Chairnum William  R.  Willcox.  .New  York.N.Y, 

Vice-chairman .  iohn  T.  Adams Dubutiue,  la. 

SecrUary James  B.  Reynolds.  .Wash'ton,  D.C 

Treasurer Cornel's  N.,Bli.ss,  Jr.  .New  York.N.Y 

Alabama Oliver  D.  Street Birmingham. 

Arizona Allen  B.  Jaynes Tucson. 

Arkan.sas H.  L.  Remmel Little  Rock. 

California Wm.  H.  Crocker San  Francisco. 

lolorado Hubert  Work Pueblo. 

Jonnectictit. . .  .John  T.  King Bridgeport. 

Delaware Coleman  du  Pont. .  .  .  Wilmington. 

Florida Henry  S.  Chubb Princeton. 

Georgia Henry  S.  Jackson..  .  .Atlanta. 

Idaho John  W.  H.art Menan. 

Illinois Wm.  H.  Thomp.son .  .  Chicago. 

Indiana Jas.  A.  Hemenway..  .Boon\'ille. 

Iowa John  T.  Adams DubUQue. 

Kansas Fred  Stanley Wichita. 

Kentucky A.  T.  Hert Louisville. 

Louisiana Armand  Romain ....  New  Orleans. 

Maine Frederick  Hale Portland. 

Maryland Wm.  P.  Jackson Salisbiu-y. 

Massachusetts  .W.  Murray  Crane.  .  .Dalton. 

Michigan Charles  B.  Warren..  .Detroit. 

Minnesota Frank  B.  Kellogg..  .  .St.  Paul. 

Mississippi Vacant. 

Missouri Jacob  L.  Babler St.  Louis. 

Montana Thomas  A.  Marlow.  .  Helena. 

Nebraska R.  B.  Howell Omaha. 


Nevada H.  G.  Humphreys.  .  .Reno. 

N.  Hampshire. . Fred  W.  E.stabrook.  .Nashua. 
New  Jersey ....  Franklin  Murphy. .  . .  Newark. 
New  Mexico.  .  .Charles  A.  Spiess. . .  .E.  Las  Vegas 

New  York Herbert  Parsons New  York. 

North  Carolina. John  M.  Morehead.  .Charlotte. 

North  Dakota.  .Gunder  Olson Grafton. 

Ohio Rud'h  K.  Hynicka..  .Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma James,  J.  McGraw..  .Ponca  City. 

Oregon Ralph  E.  Williams..  .Portland. 

Pennsylvania. . .  Boies  Penrose Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island .  .  Wm.  P  Sheffield Newport. 

South  Carohna.  J.  W.  Tolbert Greenwood. 

South  Dakota. .  Willis  C.  Cook Sioux  Falls. 

Tennessee Vacant. 

Texas H.  F.  MacGregor Houston. 

Utah Reed  Smoot . Provo. 

Vermont Earle  S.  Kinsley Rutland. 

Virginia Alvah  H.  Martin. .  ,  .Norfolk. 

Washington S.  A.  Perkins Tacoma. 

West  Virgin!?.  .V.  L.  Highland Clarksburg. 

Wisconsin Alfred  T.  Rogers.  .  .  .Madison. 

Wyoming.. . . .  .George  E.  Pexton.. .  .Evanston. 

Alaska Cornelius  S.  Murane. Juneau. 

Dist.  Columbia. Edward  F.  Colladay .  Wash'ton,  D.Ci- 

Hawaii R.  W.  Breckons Honolulu. 

Philippines Henry  B.  McCoy Manila. 

Porto  Rico Vacant. 


acfn. 


Prohibition  National  and  Executive  Commiitee. 


REPUBLICAN    STATE    COR^P^ITTEES. 


States. 


A-izc  1* .  ■ . . 

Ar'^an^is. . . 

OO.OitvUO.  . . 
Connecticut 
X>elawtire. . . 

J<'ioi-icia 

Georgia. . . . 

Maho 

Mliiiois.  . . . . 
incliana. 


Chairmen. 


.  Pope  M.  Long 

..  Tiios.  Maddoclt 

.  A.  C.  Remmel 

; . .  Chester  Rowell 

Philip  B.  Stewart  — 
' . .  O.  Henry  Roraback. . 

. . ;  A.!!eD  R.  Benson 

!H3nry  S.  Chubb 

'.!irv-.:;o9  Pickett 


Post-Officcs. 


Evan  Evans 

! '.  iFred  E.  Sterling 

.  .Will  H.  Havs 

trwa      """.'.'....  IChas  A.  Rawson 

Kansas'. ISharles  H.  Sessions 

Kenmckv      E.  T.  Franks 

Lo~na.'. :-: : : : .  Iciarence  S.  Hebert. 

Mair:e  ......  'Frank  J.  Ham 

Maryland Gaien  L.  T^iit  .  . . . 

Massachusetts. . .  George  \- ^"■con.  . 

Michiran     John  D.  Mangum. . 

Minnesota. ..:...  'eHcL  Thornton. . 

Missis,sippi W.  O.  Ligpn 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


T.  W.  Hukriede 

O.  M.  Harvey 

E.  D.  Beach 

Gecrge  L.  Sanf ord . . . 


New  Hampshire".:  Philip  L- Faulkner 


New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dckota. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orsgon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island .  . . 

South  Carolina. . 

South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Tc:;as 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Newtou  A.  Bugbee, 

W   H.  Gilien water 

George  A.  Glynn 

Frank  A.  Linney.  . . .  . 

Wm.  Lemke 

Charles  S.  Hatllelcl.  .  . 
Arthur  H.  C-issler  . . . 

Chas.  L.  McFiiry 

William  E.  Crew 

Joseph  P.  Bvirlin:Tains 

Jos.  VV.  Tolbert 

C.  B.  Powers - . 

J.  Will  Taylor .- . 

Phil  E.  Baer 

Glen  Miller..- 

Stanley  C.  Wilson . . . 

C.  B.  Slemp 

F.  C.  Harper 

Joseph  H.  Gaines 

Geo.  A.  West 

Patrick  Sullivan 


Cordova 

Phoenix 

Little  Rock 

Fresno 

Colorado  Springs .  . 

Canaan 

Dover 

Princeton 

Ja.sper 

Boise 

Rockford 

Sullivan 

DCS  Moines 

Topeka 

Owensboro 

New  Orleans 

Augusta 

Baltimore 

Springfield 

Marquette 

Benson 

Gloster 

Warrenton 

Helena 

Lincoln 

Carson  City 

Keene 

Trenton 

Sante  Fe 

New  York  City .  . 

Boone 

Fargo 

Bowling  Green. .  . 
^Oklahoma  City.. . 

;Saiem 

Uniontown 

•  Providence 

:Greenv700d 

■H'oux  Falls 

■La  FoUette 

iPsuis 

Sail.  Lake  City. .. 

Chelsea 

Bip  Stone  Gap. . . 

Seattle 

Charleston 

Milwaukee 

Caspar 


Secretaries. 


Ciias  B.  Kennamer.. . 
Andrew  Baumert,  Jr. 
George  L.  Mallory. .  . 
Sylvester  J.  McAtee. 

John  F..  Vivian 

Andrew  G.  Ny.strom. 

J.  R.  Brown 

Joseph  E.  Lee 

J.  C.  Styles 

C.  A.  Elmer 

Edward  E.  Miller 

L.  W.  Henley 

L.  J.  Dickinson 

W.  C.  Marldiam 

.A.lvls  S.  Bennett' . .  .  • 

A.  C.  Carpenter 

Frederick  R.  Dyer... 
A  W.  W.  Woodcock. 
Benjamin  F.  Felt 

D.  E.  Alward 

Josiah  H.  Chase 

G.  C.  Graudberry. . . 

W.  G.  Kitchen 

F.  A.  Hazelbaker. .  . 
H.  C.  Beebe 


Post-Offices. 


Minneapolis. 

Phoenix. 

Little  Rock. 

San  Fiaucisco. 

Gault. 

Hartford. 

Wilmington. 

Jacksonville. 

Dawson. 

Boise. 

East  St.  L0U13. 

Indianapolis. 

AlKona.  ., 

Baldwin," 

Louisville. 

New  Orleaas. 

Bucksfield. 

Salisbury. 

Boston. 

Claire. 

Minneapolia. 

[Raymond. 

St  Louis. 

Helena. 

Oaccola. 


A.  E.  Boisvert 

John  I.  B.  Reilley .  .  - 

Jose  D.  Sena 

Lafayette  B.  Gloason 

Gilliam  Grissom 

Ray  McKaig 

Henry  R.  Gal).... 

Geo.  N.  Kneeland .  . .  . 
Edward  D.  Baldwin.. . 
W.  Harry  Baker 

Nathan  M .  Wright .  .  . 

H.  H.  Mobley 

A.  R.  Fellows 

A.  V.  McLane 

Geo.  M.  Pridgen 

Ch.arles  M.  Morris 

J.  R.  Searles 

Geo.  L.  Hart 

James  A.  Wood 

Chas.  Coffman 

C.  W.  Fraser 

Wm.  R.  V/eeks 


Manchester. 

PhiUipsburg. 

Sante  Fe. 

New  York  City. 

Greensboro. 

Fort  Rice. 

Cleveland. 

Enid. 

The  Dalles. 

Harrisburg. 

Providence. 

Columbia. 

Sioux  Falls. 

Lewisburg. 

Grapeland. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

St.  Johnsbury. 

Roanoke. 

Seattle. 

Clarksburg. 

Menomonee  Falls. 

Clieyeniie^^ 


Chicago,  111. 


PROHIBITION 

Chairman— V.  G.  Hinshaw, 
Mrs.  Frances,  E.Beauc^.ampLt=^-^--^-^^^^^^^^ 

Francis  E.  Baldwin.  Elmira,  N.  Y, 


COMMITTEE— 1916-1920. 


NATIONAL     E^^JCUTI V^^^- -^_  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Minneapolis.Minn,, 


-Lexingtofi.  Ky.     Treasurer— U.  P.  Faris,  Clinton. 
Springfield,  111..  F.  C.'HendVicksqn. 


-r—U.    P    I'ans,  ^wiit^...  Mo.     Robert  H.  Patton; 
E.  LTaHohenthal,  S.  Manchester,  Conn.:  Daniel 


NATIONAL    COMMITTEB-1916-1920  .i,o^j^_EuEene  W.  Chafln. 

rmingham;  Dr.  Isaac  W.  Hires,  Vi°"f,i!hnii    Little  Rock;  J.  M.  Parker, 
homls.  Phoenix.     Arkansas— G.  If-  I>.™ball    l-i™! kock.  j.       „  .^^^^^ 


A.  Poling,  Boston,  Mass.: 

AiilMina A    F.  Lokey,  Birmingham; 

Tohn  Hipp,  Denver    Otto  Reihharat,  ijeuve'-     vj,  Hohenthal,  S.  Manchester;  F.  <j-  ■I'lat.r.,  i\e\v 

r^hn  iR    Mahouey.  Washington.     Connecticut— 1..  L.  tj-  e^^Sr^M'ns     Wilmington.     Florida— John   P. 

Frederick  A, 

Baltimore. 

'Maryland-Finley   C._Hendrlc^«on^  N,"n"rrrn'""Michigan-Bi5-ion"L.'  Rockwood, 


Shepherd, 


PoUug,  Boston.     Michlgaiv- 


l^S^sett^Jolin  B^Lewis.,  Reading:^Dan^  g.  Lc^Seck.  Alexandria 


Missouri-H.   P.   FarisCUnto^.JuUusC    Hughes,   R^cjimon^^ 

•|f^ln^<^f  FS?kUn!'ltwTe^s^^^^^^  ^   ^^-""  •  ^^^^"^ 
I^Tew  Mexico— Dr.  Randolph  Cookj, 


Detroit;  John  F.  Eesley,  PiiJ^nwell. 
Mississippi — B.   F.   Howard,   Gulfport. 


North  Dakota— George  Lippman, 


2;SS'Ss=.  iSrSi3^.^r«&33,»^^^^^ 


oil.  M?Ot.(!ken;  P.reo. ,.  OBlo-A  jron 


yis^i.,^^r^,^i«^^i^,SSS;:i:  -  '>""'■■  ''"'■  "--"-R"^-'-^' 


Hammond,   .Troutyllle^    ^i.^.^ilJI^'^ir^ Pennsboro;  fL  GoTupe 

WyomiDg — J.  H. 


Remington,  Rumford;  Frederick  T.  Jencks,  W.  Barrington, 
Kemmg^u,^    Rafferty,   Watertow. 


ville 

.homa — i-        ,     J 
J   P.  Newell,  Portland. 
Rhode  Island — Louia  E 
r>    V     Temoleton,   Woonsocket, 

P    F'Pafge,  Dallks:'  H-.  ,L.  Winchell,  Cisco      iJuur-r^i"-|.V George^  P-wlct. 

oison,Duluth,  Minn.^^'Vermont- L   AV    HMSon    Montp^^^^^^ 
McfiAyre,    Drewrya   Bluff;  /ranches    M     Hammo.^d      iiour        ^    Cunningham 

?'T''ifS'^ne-L'ew"%Vi'^coSsfn-\^  «•  ^-  '^"''^''  ^"^''°'"' 

^TrS;  Slaod,-  Ind^A^"  Campbell    TherniopoUs. 
NOTE— Each  dtate  has  two  members.ia 
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QUALIFICATIONS    FOR    VOTING    IN    EACH    STATE    OR    TERRITORY. 

(Commuuicated  to  The  World  almanac  and  corrected  to  November  1,   1917,  by  the  Attorney-General 

of  the  respective  States.) 


State  or 
TEnni- 

TORy. 


Alabama 

Alaska.  . 
Arizona.  . 
Arlian.sas 

California 
Colorado 


Conn. . .  . 
JDelawarc 
Dis.ofCol. 
Florida.  . . 
Georgia.  . 
Hawaii. .  . 
Idaho.  . . . 
Illinois. .  . 
Indiana.  . 


Requirements  as  to  Citizenship 
in  the  United  States. 


Citizen  cr  declarant. 


Citiztn,  male  or  female. 
Citizen,  male  or  female. 
Citizen  or  declarant. . . . 


PHEVIOUS     REStDENCE 
REQt'IREn. 


In  In  In 

State.  County.  Town 


2  yrs 

1    >T. 

1   yr. 
1  yr. 

1  yr. 


1  yr. 


Citizen,  male  or  female.  The 
husband's  residence  is  that  of 
the  wife. 

Citizen,  male  or  female.  A 
woman  need  only  state,  in 
registering,  that  she  is  over 
twenty-one. 

Citizen 1  yr 

Citizen 1  yr , 


1  yr. 
6  mo 
1  yi-. 
6  mo 
1  yr. 
6  mo 


Iowa. . . 
Kansas. 

Kentucliy 
Louisiana 
Maine..  .  . 
Maryland 
Mass .... 
Mlcliigan 


Minn . 
Miss.  . 


Missouri. 
Montana 
Nebraslta. 


Nevada.  . 
N.  Hamp 
N.  Jersey 
N.  Mexico 
N.  Yorlc 


Unlimited 
electorale 
voting  on 


N.  Car. 
N.  Dalt. 
Ohio.  .  . 
Olilahoma 
Oregon. . . 


Penna. . 
Porto  Rico 
Rhode  I 

S.  Car.. . 
S.  Dak.  , 

Tenn . .  . 
Texas. . . 


Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia.  . 
VVash'n..  . 
W.  Va .  .  . 

Wis 

Wyom .  . . 


Citizen 

Citizen 

Citizen 

Citizen,  male  or  female 

Citizen 

Citizen  or  declarant.  Women 
may  vote  for  all  offlcer.s  not 
specified  in  State  Constitution 

Citizen 

Citizen,  male  or  female,  or 
declarant. 

Citizen 

Citizen 

Citizen 

Citizen 


Citizen 

Citizen    or    declarant.       Women 

may     vote     for     Presidential 

electors. 
Citizen. . . 
Citizen. . . 


Citizen  or  declarant 

Citizen,  male  or  female 

Citizen  or  declarant.  Women 
may  vote  for  all  officers  not 
specified  in  State  Constitution 

Citizen,  male  or  female 

Citizen 

Citizen 

Citizen 

Citizen,  male  or  female 


suffrage  was  given  women  by  po 
on  Nov.  6,  1917.  I  reviously  w 
certain  school  mattes. 


Citizen. 
Citizen. 
Citizen. 
Citizen. 
Citizen, 


male  or  female. 


Citizen 

Citizen 

Citizen.     Women  may  vote  for 
Presidential  electors. 

Citizen 

Citizen  or  declarant 


Citizen 

Citizen  or  declarant. 


Citizen,  male  or  female. 
Citizen 


Citizen 

Citizen,  male  or  female. 

Citizen 

Citizen 

Citizen,  male  or  female. 


1  yr.. 


30  dys. 
6  mo. . . 

90  dys. 
90  dys. 


3  mo. 

f)  mo. 
G  mo. 


3  mo. . 

30  dys 
30  dys 
30  dys 


In  Pre- 
cinct. 


Persoas  Excluded  from  Suffrage. 


30  dys 


6  mo. 


30  dys 
90  dys 


6  mo 
6  mo 

1  yv. 

2  yrs, 

3  mo, 

1  yr. , 
1  yr. 
G  mo. 


G  mo. 

2  yrs 

1  yr . 
1  yr . 
G  mo. 


6  mo. 
6  mo. 
I  yr. 
1  yr . 
1  yr . 


pular 
omen 


2  JTS, 

1  yr. 
1  yr. 
1  yr. 
6  mo 


30  dys. 
1  yr..  .  . 

GO  dys. 
30  dys. 
40  dys. 


30  dys. 
0  mo.  . . 
5  mo  .  . 
90  dys. 
4  mo. .  . 


1  yr. 
X  yr . 

2  yrs. 

2  yrs. 
6  mo. 

1  yr. 
1  yr. 

1  yr. 

1  yr. 

2  yrs. 
1  yr . 
I  yr. 
1  yr. 
I  yr. 


CO  dys 
30  dys 


6  mo. . 
1  yi-. .  . 
3  mo.. 
6  mo..  , 
G  mo. . 
20  dys. 


vote  of 
had  the 


6  mo. . , 
6  mo.. . 
30  dys, 
G  mo..  . 
30  dys. 


yr.  .  , 
30  dys. 


6  mo. 
6  mo. 


4  mo. .  . 
3  mo..  . 

I  yr. . . 
90  dys. 
60  dys. 


60  dya 


6  mo. 


30  dys 
60  dys 


10  dys 
30  dys 


3  mo. 
6  mo. 
6  mo. 
20  dys 


30  dys 

1  yr. 

60  dys 


10  dys 


30  dys 
6  mo 


30  dys 

the  Sta 
prlvil 


4  mo. 
90  dys 
20  dys 


1  yr. 
6  mo. 


4  mo 
10  dys 


6  mo. 


3  mo. 

I  yr.. 
30  dys 
60  dys 
10  dys 
10  dys 


3  mo. .  Convicted  of  treason  or  otlier 
felonies,  idiots,  vagrants,  in.sane. 

30  dys  Aliens  and  Indians 

30  dys  Idiots,  insane,  felons. 

30  dys  Idiols,  insane,  convicted  of  fel- 
ony, failure  to  pay  poll  tax. 

30  dys  Idiots,  Insane,  embezzlers  of  pub- 

»  lie    moneys,    convicted   of   in- 

famous crime. 

10  dys  Felons,  insane. 


30  dys 
G  mo. 


3  mo. 


30  dys 
30  dys 


10  dys 

10  dys 
GO  dys 
6  mo.. 
3  mo.. 
1  day. 
6  mo.. 
20  dys 


30  dys 
1  yr. . 


10  dys 


30  dys 
6  mo.. 


3d  dys 
30  dys 


te  male 
ese    of 


4  mo.. 
90  dys 
20  dys 
30  dys 
30  dys 

2  mo.. 


4  mo.. 
10  dys 


60  dys 
3  mo.. 

30  dys 
30  dys 


10  dys 
10  dys 


Convicted  of  heinous  crimes. 
Insane,  paupers,  folocs.  ' 

Idiots,  duellists,  felons. 
Felons,  idiots,  and  insane. 
Idiots,  insane,  lolons. 
Idiots,  insane,  felons,  bigamists. 
Convicted  of  crime. 
Convicted  of  infamous  crime. 

Idiots.  Insane,  felons. 
Convicted  of  treason  or  felony, 

insane. 
Feloas,  idiots,  and  insane. 
Idiots,  insane,  felons. 
Paupers,  insane,  Indians. 
Felons,  lunatics,  bribers. 
Paupers. 
Indians  with  tribal  relations. 


Felons,  insane,  Indians. 

Insane,  idiots,  Indians  not  taxed, 

felons,  bigamists. 
Felons. 

Felons,  idiots,  insane. 
Felons,  insane. 


diets,  insane,  felons. 

Paupers,  insane,  idiots,  felons. 

Idiots,  paupers,  insane,  felons. 

Idiots,  insane,  felons. 

Offenders  against  elective  fran- 
chise rights,  guilty  of  bribery, 
betting  on  elections,  and  per- 
sons convicted ^f  a  felony  and 
not  restored  to  citizenship  by 
the  Executive.  Convicts  in 
House  of  Refuge  or  Reform- 
atory not  disqualified.' 

Idiots,  lunatics,  felons. 

Felons,  Insane,  tribal  Indians. 

Idiots,  insane,  and  felons. 

Felons,  idiots,  insane. 

Idiots,  insane,  convicted  of  fel- 
ony, TJ.  S.  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Felons,  non-taxpayers. 

Felons,  Insane. 

Paupers,  lunatics,  felons. 

Felons,  Insane,  paupers. 

Insane,    felons,    U.    S.    soldiers, 

seamen,  and  marines. 
Felons,  failure  to  pay  poll  tax. 
Idiots,    lunatics,    felons,    U.    S. 

soldiers,  marines,  and  seamen, 
lalots,  insane,  felons. 
Those    lacking    approbation    of 

local  board  of  civil  authority. 
Idiots,  lunatics,  paupers. 
Idiots,  lunatics,  felons. 
Idiots,  lunatics,  felons. 
Insane,  felons,  tribal  Indians. 
Idiots,  iasane,  felons,  unable  to 

read  State  Constitution. 


Note — By  declarant  is  meant  an  alien  who  has  declared  citizenship  Intention. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE    UNITED    STATES-THEIR   BIOGRAPHIES  IN  BRIEF 

(Compiled  for  The  World  Aimanac  from  published  memoirs,  newspaper  records,  and  personal    corres 

spondence  with   the  families  of  the  e.x -Presidents.     The  references 

will  be  found  on  second  following  page.) 
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No. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22,24. 
23. 

25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 


Mar- 
PnEgiD.i5NT.     Tied. 


Washington 
J.  Adams. . . 
Jefferson .  .  . 
Madison.. .  , 
Monroe .... 
J.  Q.  Adams 
Jaolcson.  .  . 
Van  Bureu. 
Harrison .  . 
Tyler 


Polk 

Taylor 

Fillmore. . . . 


Pierce 

Buchanan.  . 
Lincoln .  .  .  . 
Johnson. . . . 

Grant 

Hayes 

Garfleld 

Arthur 

Cleveland. . . 
B.  Harrison . 

McICinley.  . 
Roosevelt.. . 

Taft 

Wilson 


1759. 
1764. 
1772. 
1794. 
1786. 
1797. 
1791. 
1807. 
1795. 
1813. 
1844. 
1824. 
1810. 
1826. 
1858. 
1834. 


1842. 
1827. 
1848. 
1852. 
1858. 
1859. 
1886. 
.1 853 . 
1806. 
1871. 
1883. 
1836. 
1886. 
1885. 
1915. 


Wife's  Name. 


Martha  (Dandridge)  CustisS. .  .  . 

Abigail  Smith 

Martlia  (Wayles)  Skelton§ 

Dolly  (Payne)  Todd§ 

Eliza  KortwrigUt 

Louisa  Catherine  Johnson 

Rachel  (Donelson)  Robardst  •  •  • 

Hannah  Hoes 

Anna  Symmes 

Letitla  Christian 

Julia  Gardiner 

Sarah  Childress « 

Margaret  Smith 

Abigail  Powers 

Caroline  (Carmichael)  McIntosh§ 
Jane  Means  Appleton 


Mary  Todd 

Eliza  McCardle 

Julia  Dent 

Lucy  Ware  Webb .■ 

Lucretia  Rudolph 

Ellen  Lewis  Herndon 

Frances  Folsom 

Caroline  Lavinia  Scott 

Mary  Scott  (Lord)  Dimmick§. 

Ida  Saxton 

Alice  Lee 

Edith  Kermit  Carow.  ^ 

Helen  Herron 

Ellen  Louise  Axson 

Edith  (Boiling)  Galt§ 


Wife    Wife 
Born.  Died.  Sons, 


1732. 

1744. 

1748. 

1772. 

1768 

1775. 

1767. 

1783. 

1775. 

1790. 

1820. 

1803. 

1788. 

1798. 

1813. 

1806. 


1818. 
1810. 
1826. 
1831. 
1832. 
1837. 
1864. 
1832. 
1858. 
1844. 


1861. 
1861. 
1800. 

1872. 


1802. 
1818, 
1782. 
1849. 
1830. 
1852. 
1828, 
1819. 
1864. 
1842. 
1889. 
1891. 
18.i2 . 
1853, 
1881, 
1863, 


1882. 
1876. 
1902. 
1889. 
1909. 
1880. 

1892  ■. 


1907. 
1884, 


1914 


Dau. 


Home  When 
Elected. 


Mount  Vernon,  Va. 
Quincy,  Mass. 
Monticello,  Va. 
Montpelier,  Va. 
Oak  Hill,  Va. 
Quincy,  Mass. 
Hermitage,  Tenn. 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 
North  Bend,  O. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Concord,  N.  H. 
Wheatland,  Pa. 
Springfield,  111. 
Greenville,  Tenn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Fremont,  O. 
Mentor,  O. 
New  York  City. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Canton,  O. 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
Washington,  D.  O. 


No. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

V. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
J3. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
20. 
27. 
28. 


Phesident. 


Wos'iiugton. 
J.  Adams. . . 
JelTcrsoi!.  .  . 
Madison.. .  . 
Monroe.  .  .  . 
J.  Q.  Adams 
.lackson .... 
Van  Bureu.. 
llarriaon.  .  . 

'i'yler 

Polk 

Taylor 

fillmore. . . . 

Pierce 

Buclianan .  . 
Lincoln .... 
Johriuon. . . . 

Grant 

Hayes 

Ga'-field 

.•\rthur 

Cleveland.. . 
B.  Harrison. 
Cleveland.. . 
McKinley .  . 
Roosevelt.. . 

Taft 

Wilson 


Politics. 


Federalist.  .  .  . 
Federalist.  .  .  . 
Republican  (a) 
Repu))!icau . . . 
Republican.  .  . 
Republican  (b) 
Democrat .  .  .  . 
Democrat.  .  .  . 

Whig 

Democrat.  .  . . 
Democrat.  .  .  . 

Whig 

Whig 

Democrat.  .  .  . 
Democrat.  .  .  . 
Republican.  .  . 
Republican .  .  . 
Republican.  .  . 
Republican.  .  . 
Republican .  .  . 
Republican.  .  . 
DeniOfrat .  .  .  . 
Republican.  . . 
Democrat.  .  . . 
Republican .  .  . 
Republican.  .  . 
Republican .  .  . 
Democrat .  .  .  . 


Inaug. 

Age. 

1789 

57 

1797 

61 

1801 

57 

1809 

57 

1817 

58 

1825 

5/ 

1829 

61 

1837 

54 

1841 

68 

1841 

51 

1845 

49 

1S49 

(■;4 

1850 

.-iO 

1853 

4S 

1857 

(15 

18G1 

^•52 

1865 

m 

1809 

46 

1877 

54 

1881 

49 

1881 

50 

1885 

47 

1889 

55 

1893 

55 

1897 

54 

1901 

42 

1909 

51 

1913 

56 

Years  Served , 


7  y.  10  mo.  4  d, 
4 
8 
8 


1 
3y. 

1  y.  4 


4 
8 
4 

mo. 
11  mo. 
4 

mo.  5  d, 
y,7mo.  26  d. 
4 
4 

4  y.  1  mo.  lid. 

3y.  lOmo.  19d, 

8 

4 

G'A  mo. 


3y.  _ 
4 
4 
4 

4  y.  6  mo. 

7  y.  5  mo. 
4 


mo. 


10  d 
18  d. 


Religious 
Connection. 


Episcopalian. . . . 

Unitarian 

Liberal  (c) 

Episcopalian. . .  . 
Ei)iscopalian. . . . 

Unitarian 

Presbyterian. .  ,  . 
Relonned  Dutch 
Episcoi)alian.  .  .  . 
.Episcopalian. . . . 
Presbyterian. . .  . 
Episcopalian. .  .  . 

Unitarian 

Episcopalian.  . .  . 
Presbyterian. . .  . 
Presbyterian.  .  .  . 
Methodist  (d) . . . 

Methodist 

Mcthodisi; 

Disciples 

Episooi)alian. . . . 
Presbyterian. . . . 
Presbyterian. . .  . 
Presbyterian. . . . 

Methodist 

Reformed  Dutch 

Unitarian 

Presbyterian. . .  .' 


Time  of  Death. 


December  14,  1799. 

July  4,  1826 

July  4,  1826 

June  28,  1836 

July  4,  1831 

February  23,  1848.. 

June  8,  1845 

July  24,  1862 

•April  4.  1841 

January  17,  1S62. . 

June  15,  1849 

July  9,  1850 

March  8,  1874 

Octobers,  1869... 

June  1,  1868 

April  15,  1865 

July  31,  1875 

July  23,  1885 

January  17,  1893. . 
September  19,  1881 
November  18,  1886 

June  24,  1908 

March  13,  1901.  .  . 

June  24,  1908 

September  14.  1901 


Age. 


67 
90 
83 
85 
73 
SO 
73 
79 
63 
71 
53 
65 
74 
64 
77 
56 
66 
03 
70 
49 
56 
71 
67 
71 
58 


No. 

PnESIDENT. 

Cause  of  Death. 

Place  of  Death. 

Place  of  Burial. 

1 

Washington. 
J.  Adams. .  . 
Jefferson .  .  . 
Madison.. . . 
Monroe.  .  .  . 
J.  Q.  Adams 
J.ackson .... 
Van  Buren.. 
Harrison.  .  . 

Tyler 

Polk 

Tajdor 

Fillmore 

Pierce 

Buchanan.  . 

Lincoln 

Johnson. . . . 

Grant 

Hayes 

Garfleld 

Mount  Vernon,  Va. . . 

Quincy,  Mass 

Monticello,  Va 

Montpelier,  Va 

Mount  Vernon,  Va. 

2 

Debility 

First  Cong.  Church,  Quincy,  Mass. 

3.. 

4 

Chronic  Diarrhoea 

Debility 

Monticello,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 
Montpelier,  Orange  Co.,  Va. 

5 

Debility 

New  York  City 

Washington,  D.  C.  .. 
Hermitage,  Tenn. . .  . 
Lindenwold.  N.  Y.  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C.  . . 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Washington,  D.  C.  .  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Concord,  -N.  H 

Wheatland,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C.  .  . 
Carter's  Depot,  Tenn. 
Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y. 

Fremont,  O 

Long  Branch,  N.  J. . . 

Hollywood  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va. 

0 

First  Cong.  Church,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 

8.. 

9.. 

10.. 

Asthmatic  Catarrh 

Bilious  Pleurisy 

Cemetery,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 
North  Bend,  Hamilton  Co.,  O. 
Hollywood,  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va. 

11.. 
12 

Clironic  Diarrhoea 

Bilious  Fever 

Polk  Place,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Springfield,  ne.ar  Louisville,  Ky. 

13 

Debility 

Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

14.. 
15.. 
16 

Inflammation  of  Stomach 

Rheumatic  Gout 

Assassination   

Minot  Lot.  Old  Cem.,  Concord,  N.  11. 
Woodward  Hill  Cem.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Oak  Ridge  Cerhetery,  Sprlngfteld,  111. 

17 

Greenville,  Greene  Co.,  Tenn. 

18 

Riverside  Park,  New  York  City. 

19.. 
20... 

Paralysis  of  the  Heart. . . 
Assassination . 

Cemetery,  Fremont,  O. 

Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  O. 

824 


Inventors  Guild. 


rHjE.   PRBSIDENTS 

OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES — CoTUinued. 

No. 

President. 

Cause  of  Death. 

Place  of  Death. 

Place  of  Burial. 

21 

Arthur 

Cleveland.. . 
B.  Harrison. 
McKinley.  . 

New  York  City 

Rural  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

22.24.. 
23 

Debility 

Princeton,  N.  J 

Indianapolis,  Ind. .  . . 
Buffalo,  N.  Y .  .  . 

Cemetery,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Pneumonia 

Crown  Hill  Cera.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

25.. 
20 

Cemetery,  Canton,  O. 

27 

Taft 

' 

28.. 

Wilson 

NOTES  TO  THE  TABLES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS, 

*  Monroe  abandoned  the  profession  of  law  when  a  young  man,  and  was  afterward,  and  until  his  elec- 
tion, always  holding  oublic  office,  t  Jaclfflon  called  himself  a  South  Carolinian,  and  his  biographer,  Kendall, 
recorded  his  birthplace  i'l  Lancaster  Co.,  S.  C;  but  Parton  has  piiblislied  documentary  evidence  to  siiow 
that  Jackson  was  born  in  Union  Co.,  N.  C,  leas  than  a  quarter  mile  from  the  Soutli  Carolina  line,  t  Or 
of  departure  from  college. 

§  Widows.  Their  maiden  names  are  in  parentheses.  H  She  w.is  the  divorced  wife  of  Captain  Robards. 
(a)  The  Democratic  party  of  to-day  claims  lineal  descent  from  the  first  Republican  party,  and  President 
Jefferson  as  its  founder.  (6)  Political  parties  were  dieorRanized  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  He  claimed  to  be  a  Republican,  but  his  doctrines  were  decidedly  Federalistic.  The  opposition 
to  his  administration  took  the  name  of  Democrats,  and  elected  Jackson  President. 

(c)  Randall,  the  biographer  of  Jefterson,  declares  that  he  wa.s  a  believer  in  Cliristianity,  although  not 
a  sectarian,  (rf)  While  President  Jolinson  was  not  a  churcli-member,  he  was  a  Christian  believer.  Hia 
wife  was  a  Methodist. 

Washington's  first  Inauguration  was  in  New  York,  and  his  second  in  Philadelphia..  Adams  was  in- 
augurated in  Philadelphia,  and  Jefferson  and  the  Presidents  following  eiecied  by  the  people,  in  tiie  city  of 
Washington.  Arthur  took  the  Presidential  oath  of  office  first  in  New  York  City.  John  Adams  and  Jefferson 
died  on  the  same  day.  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826,  and  Mom*oe  died  on  tlie  Fourth  of  July  five  yea,rs  later. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  Representative  and  Andrew  Johnson  a  Seaator  in  Congress  after  the  expiration 
of  their  Presidential  terras,  and  both  died  wliilo  liolding  those  ofTiccs.  Tyler  was  a  Representative  in  the 
Confederate  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  died  in  office. 

Lincoln,  Garfleld  and  McKinley  were  assassinated  while  In  ofnce.  Lincoln  at  Ford's  Tlieatre,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  April  14,  1865,  from  a  pistol  shot  fired  by  John  Wilkes  Bootli,  who  was  killed  near  Fredericteburg, 
Va.,  April  26,  1866,  by  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett.  Garfield  wa.<;  shot  in  the  Pcnnsylvani.-v  Railroad  Depot, 
Washington,  D.  C,  .fuly  2,  18S1,  and  died  at  EJberon,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  .Soi'tcmbor  19,  1S81.  The  assnssin 
was  Charles  Jules  Guiteau.  who  was  hanged  at  \\'asliington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1882.  McKinley  w.".s  shot 
twice  September  6,  1901,  while  in  the  Temple  of  Music  of  the  Pan-.-Vmerican  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  died" from  his  wounds  at  th.?  home  of  John  G.  Milbiirn,  Buffalo,  September  14,  1901.  The  assassin  waa 
Louis  Czolgosz,  who  was  electrocuted  at  Auburn  State  Prison,  Now  York,  October  29,  1901. 

Jackson  was  shot  at  in  the  Cauito!  at  Washington,  D.  C,  January  29,  1835,  by  a  house  painter  named 
Richard  I..awrence,  escaping  becauiie  the  pistol  cI  the  assassin  missed  tire.  Ex-President  Roosevelt  was  shot 
and  wounded  by  John  Schrank,  an  iu.gane  man,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October  14,  1912. 

Cleveland  after  taking  the  oath  as  President,  kissed  the  open  Bible,  his  lips  touching  Psalm  cxil., 
verses  5-10,  inclusive.     Garfield's  first  act  after  talcing  the  oath  was  to  kiss  his  motlier. 

The  sixth -I'resideut  was  the  son  of  the  second  President,  and  the  twenty-tliird  President  wps  the  grand- 
son of  the  ninth  President.  William  Henry  Harrison  was  the  eighth  and  licnjamin  HarrLson  the  tenth  in 
descent  from  Pocahontas  and  John  Rolte.  Lincoln  was  the  first  President  wearing  a  full  beard.  Grant 
the  first  wearing  a  mustache.  Buchanan  and  Cleveland  were  bachelors  when  they  entered  the  White  House 
as  Presidents,  but  Cleveland  surrendered  during  his  first  term.  Wasiiington,  Monroe,  Pierce  and  Hayes 
were  born  on  Friday.  J  Q.  Adams,  Pierce  and  Garfield  were  inaugurated  on  Friday.  Tyler,  Polk  and  Pierce 
died  on  Friday.     Lincoln  was  assassinated  on  Fi'iday. 

There  were  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis.  Both  were 
born  in  Kentucky;  Lincoln  in  1809,  Davis  la  1808.  Both  removed  from  their  native  state  in  childhood, 
Lincoln  to  the  Nortliwest,  Davis  to  the  Southwest.  Lincoln  was  a  Captain  of  Volunteers  and  Davis  a  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Regulars  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832.  They  began  their  political  careers  the  same  year, 
1844,  Lincoln  bein?  a  Presidential  Elector  for  Clay,  and  Davis  for  Pollc.  They  were  elected  Co  Congress 
about  the  same  time,  1845  and  1846.  They  were  called  to  preside  over  their  respective  govei-umenus  the 
same  year  and  within  a  few  days;  Davis,  February  8,  1861;  Lincoln,  March  4,  1861. 

Wa.shington,  Monroe,  and  Jackson  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  war;  Jackson,  W.  H.  Harrison, 
Tyler,  Taylor,  and  Buchanan  In  the  war  of  1812-15;  Lincoln  in  the  Black  Hawk  war;  Taylor,  Pierce,  and 
Grant  In  the  Mexican  war-  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  B.  Harrison,  and  McKinley  In  the  Civil  War, 
and  Roosevelt  was  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  Wasiiington  and  Madison  of  the  Constitution. 

Grant  was  christened. Hiram  Ulysses  and  Cleveland,  Stephen  Grover.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  the  oldest 
man  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and  Roosevelt  the  youngest.  Grant  being  the  next  youngest  by  six  months. 
Cleveland  was  the  only  President  married  in  the  White  House,  and  his  second  daughter  the  only  President's 
child  bom  therein.  Monroe's  daughter  (Mrs.  Gouverneur),  Tyler's  daughter  (Mrs.  V/aller),  Grant's  daughter 
(Mrs.  Sartoris),  Roosevelt's  daughter  (Mrs.  Longworth)  and  Wilson's  daughters,  Jessie  (Mrs.  Sayre)  and 
Eleanor  (Mrs.  McAdoo)  were  the  only  cluldren  of  Presidents  married  therein.  Wives  of  Tyler,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  and  Wilson  died  in  the  White  House.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  father  of  the  largest  family,  six  sons 
pud  four  daughters.  Eight  Presidents:  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mom-oe,  W.  H.  Harrison,  Tyler, 
Taylor;  and  Wilson  were  ^'irglnlans  bv  birth.  Six  Presidents:  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfleld,  B.  Harrison,  Mc- 
Kinley, and  Taft,  were  Ohioans  by  birth. 


AMERICAN   OSTEOPATHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Pounded  1897.  Next  annual  meeting  August,  1918.  President — Dr.  George  W.  Riley,  14  East  Thirty- 
first  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Secretary — Dr.  H.  L.  Chiles,  466  Main  Street,  Orange,  N.  J.  Treasurer— T>T.  J. 
R.  McDougall,  27  East  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  Headquarters  of  association,  466  Main  Street,  Orange, 
N.  J.  

INVENTORS    GUILD. 

'.  Founded  1910.  ;  The  obiect  of  the  guild  Is  to  advance  the  application  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences. 
President — Frank  J.  Sprague,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City.  First  Vice-President— Dr.  Peter  Cooper 
Hewitt,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City.  Second  Vice-President— Cb,t\  Thomas,  Johns  Hokplns 
University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Secretary— Thomaja  Robins.  13  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  rreasMrer— Henry 
L.  Doherty,  60  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 


PoUiical  National  Conventions. 
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POLITICAL    NATIONAL    CONVENTIONS. 

(For  Presidential  Cooventions  prior  to  1908,  see  1912  AIiMaSacJ 

1908. 
DEMOCRATIC   NATIONAL   CONVENTION 
The  X>emocratic  National  Convention  was  held  at  Denver.  Col.,  July  7-10.     Nominationa  were  made 
July  10.     William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  the  vote  being:   Bryan   892M: 
John  A.  Johnson,  ol  Minnesota,  46. 

REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL   CONVENTION. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  111..  June  16.    One  ballot  was  cast,  July  19, 
as  follows: 


Candidates. 

Fir.st 
Ballot. 

Candiuates. 

First 
Ballot. 

"Total  votp          ..         .... .    . 

979 
490 

702 
68 
67 

Joseph  G.  Cannon,  III 

58 

Charles  W.  Fairbanlis,  Ind 

40 

Robert  M    LaFollette   Wis 

25 

Winiqm  TT    Tflft    Ohio 

josepb  B.  Fora  Kcr,  Ohio 

16 

Philander  C.  Knox,  Pa 

Tlieodore  Roosevelt,  N.  Y 

3 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  N.  Y 

!912. 

DEMOCRATIC   NATIONAL   CONVENTION. 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  held  at  Baltimore,  Md..   June  25-Ju!y  2.     Balloting  for 
a  candidate  for  President  began  June  28  and  a  nomination  was  reached  July  2.     There  were  forty-six  ballots 
taken.     The  first,  tenth,  twenty-fifth,  forty-second  and  final  ballots  were  as  follows: 


Candidates. 


Total  vote 

Necessary  to  a  choice . 


Champ  Clark,  Missouri 

Woodrow  Wilson,  New  Jersey. .  . 

Judson  Harmon,  Ohio 

Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Alabama.  . 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Indiana.  .. 
ElDieon  E.  Baldwin,  Connecticut. 
Eugene  N.  Foss,  Massachusetts.  . 
V/lUlam  J.  Bryan,  Nebraska .... 

AVUUam  Sulzer,  New  York 

John  W.  Kern,  Indiana 

WDUam  J.  Gaynor,  New  Yorlt. .  . 

J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  Illinois 

OUte  M.  James,  Kentucky 


1st 

10th 

25th 

42d 

46th 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 
1,U8« 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

1,086 

1,088 

1,087  H 

1,086 

724 

725H 

725)^ 

725 

724 

440  M 

556 

469 

430 

84 

324 

350)4 

405 

494 

990 

143 

31 

29 

27 

il7;^ 

iny^ 

108 

104 

31 

31 

30 

.   , 

22 

43 

28 

1 

1 

'A 

2 

'. ; 

3 

i 
1 

1 
1 

REPUBLICAN     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  III.,  June  18-22.     One  ballot  for 

the  candidate  for  President  was  cast  June  22,  as  follows: ] ^ 

First 
Ballot. 


Candidates. 


Total  vote 

Necessary  to  a  choice. 
Actual  vote 


William  H.  Taft.  Ohio. 


First 
Ballot. 


1,078 
640 
728* 

561 


Candidates. 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  New  York. 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Wis.  .  .  . 

Albert  B.  Cummins,  Iowa 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  New  York. . 


107 

41 

17 

2 


♦  344  delegates  withheld  their  votes  and  6  delegates  were  absent. 

PROGRESSIVE     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The  National  Convention  of  the  Progressive  party  met  at  Chicago  August  5  and  on    Augtist 
7  unaalmously  nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President  on  the  first  ballot.  . 


President  Wilson  and 


1916. 

DEMOCRATIC   NATIONAL    CONVENTION. 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo..  June  14-16. 
Vice-President  Marshall  were  renominated  by  acclamation,  June  15. 

REPUBLICAN   NATIONAL   CONVENTION.  „     ^  ^  ^,.     .      „ 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  June  9.  Charles  E.  Hughes  and  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks  were  nominated,  respectively,  for  President  and  Vice-President.  The  third  and  final  ballot  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  was  taken  June  10. 


First 
Ballot. 

Second 
Ballot. 

Third 
Ballot.. 

First 
Ballot. 

Second 
Ballot. 

Third 
Ballot. 

Hughea 

253  >4 

105 

103 

85 

77)4 

11^ 

65 

36 

32 

29 

328^i 
79 

11^ 
76  V^ 

ii^ 

81 
86 

949!^ 
3 

"'ISA' 

LaFollette 

Taft 

Du  Pont 

25 

14 

12 

4 

2 

1 

25 


3 

Root 

13 
1 

5 

CumminB 

Willis 

Borah ". .  .  . 

McCall 

Wanamaker 

Wood 



..■•■•■• 

Fau'banka 

1 
5 
1 

1 

* 

Sherman 

,  • « •  I  • .  • 

■  .->•••••• 

Knox 

HardlDET 

•••»■••• 

i 

Brumbaugh 

Not  voting 

2 
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THE    STATES    IN 

• 

THE 

PRESIDENTIAL 

ELECTIONS,    1872-1916. 

States. 

1872 

1876 

1880 

1884 

1888 

1892 

1896 

1900 

1904 

1908 

1912 

1916 

Alabama 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Splitn 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Prog. 

Prog. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Prog. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Prog. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Prog. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dfm. 
Dem. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Rep. 
Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. a 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Splitff 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

SplitA 

Pop. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Pop. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Pop.  . 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Splitc 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Pop. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Split 

Dem. 

Rfep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Splits 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Pep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Splits 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Hep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Splitfc 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep., 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Dem. 

Idaho    

Dem. 

Illinois    

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Indiana 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. . 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem, 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minne.sota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Dem, 

Rep. 

Rep.    . 

Rep. 

Dein. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Nebraska 

Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Rep. 
Rep, 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 

New  Hampshire . 
New  Jersey 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

New  York 

North  Carolina.  . 

Rep. 
Rep. 

Dem. 
Dem. 

Rep. 
Dem. 

bem. 
Dem. 

Rep. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Splitd 

Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dom. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Ohio 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

ilep. 

Rep. 

Splite 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

Rep. 
ivep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Spilt/ 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dero. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep, 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Pennsylvania. . .  . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina .  . 
South  Dakota 

Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 

Tennessee 

Dem. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 

Dem. 

Den.. 

rJem. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 

Utah         

Dem. 

Vermont 

Vlreinia . 

ftep. 
Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 
Dem. 

Rep. 
Dem. 

Rep. 
Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 
Dem. 

Washington   .  . 

Dem. 

West  Virginia .  .  . 

Wiscon.=!in 

Wyoming 

Rep. 
Rep. 

Dem. 
Rep. 

Dem. 
Rep. 

Dem. 
Rep. 

Dem. 
Rep. 

Rep.  a 

Rep. 

Dem. 

a  Electors  chosen  by  the  I^egislature.  6  Rep.,  12;  Dem.,  1.  c  Rep.,  9;  Dem.,  5.  rf  Rep.,  1;  Dem.,  1, 
eRep.,  22;  Dom.,  1.  /Rep.,  R;  People,  1.  a  Dem.,  5;  Rep.,  1.  h  Dem.,  8;  Rep.,  1.  i  Dem.,  1;  Rep.,  8, 
i  Dem.,  7;  Rep.,  1.     &  Dem.,  6;  Rep.,  2.     n  Dem.,  2;  Proa.,  11.     q  Hughes  7,  Wilson  1. 


SALARY    OF    THE    PRESIOEE^iT. 

THE  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  cause  of  discussion  in  the  First  Congress,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  declared  that  the  President  should  receive  compensation  tor  hla 
services.  Washington  had  notified  his  fellow  citizens  that  he  desired  no  salary.  The  limits  suggested  in 
Congress  ranged  from  SI 5,000  to  870,000.  The  salary  was  finally  placed  at  825,000,  and  this  remained 
the  compensation  until  President  Grant's  second  term  (March  3,  1873),  when  it  was  increased  to  850,000. 
Chapter  2918  of  the  Laws  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  approved  March  4,  1907, 
appropriated  "for  travelling  expenses  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  expended  at  his  discretion 
and  accounted  for  by  his  certificate  solely,  825,000."  In  the  Second  Session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  the 
President's  salary  was  fixed  at  375,000  a  year. 


REFERENCE    NOTES    TO    THE    TWO    FOLLOWING    PACES. 

•  The  candidates  starred  were  elected,  (a)  The  first  Republican  Party  is  claimed  by  the  present 
Democratic  Party  as  its  progenitor,  (b)  No  candidate  having  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  House 
of  Representatives  elected  Adams,  (d)  There  being  no  choice,  the  Senate  elected  Johnson,  (e)  Eleven 
Southern  States,  being  within  the  belligerent  territory,  did  not  vote,  (f)  Three  Southern  States  disfranchised, 
(g)  Horace  Greeley  died  after  the  election,  and  Democratic  electors  scattered  their  votes,  (h)  There  being 
a  dispute  over  the  electoral  vote  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  and  South  Carolina,  they  were  referred  by 
Congress  to  an  electoral  commission  composed  of  eight  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats,  which,  by  a 
strict  party  vote,  awarded  185  electoral  votes  to  Hayes  and  184  to  Tllden.  (1)  Free  Democrat,  (j)  Free 
Silver  Prohibition  Party,  (k)  In  Massachusetts.  There  was  also  a  Native  American  ticket  in  that  State, 
which  received  184  votes,  (m)  Middle  of  the  Road  or  Anti-Fusion  People's  Party,  (n)  United  Christian 
Party,     (o)  Union  Reform  Party. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS. 

Note. — There  ig,  properly  speaking,  no  popular  vote  for  F>resident  and  Vice-President;  the  people  vota 
for  electors,  and  those  chosen  in  each  State  meet  therein  .and  vote  for  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  The  record  of  any  populai-  vote  for  electors  prior  to  1828  is  so  meagre  and  imperfect  that  a 
compilation  would  be  useless.  In  most  of  the  States,  for  more  than  a  quarter  century  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government,  the  State  Legislatures  "appointed"  the  Presidential  electors,  and  the  people 
therefore  voted  only  indirectly  for  them,  their  choice  being  expressed  by  theh:  votes  for  members  of  the 
Legislature. 


Total  Vote  for  President,  1916  and  1912. 
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POPULAR    AND    ELECTORAL    VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT    IN    1916 


States. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

■Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hanipsiiire. 

New  Jersey 

Mew  >4cxico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.  . 
North  Oakota. . . 

Ohio    

Okfahorna 

Oregon 

Penp.sylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island. . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Oakota. .  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.  .  .  . 
West  Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total . 


Plurality. 


Popular  Vote. 


Wilson, 
Dem. 


99,409 

33,170 

112,148 

46H,200 

178.816 

99,780 

24,753 

5,'"),9S4 

125,845 

70,054 

950,229 

334,063 

221,699 

314,588 

269,990 

79,875 

64,127 

138,359 

247,885 

285,151 

179,1.52 

80,422 

398.025 

101.003 

158,827 

17,776 

43,779 

211,645 

33,093 

7.59,42e 

168,383 

55,200 

604,101 

148,113 

120,087 

521,784 

40,394 

61,846 

59,191 

153,282 

286,514 

84,025 

22,708 

102,824 

183,388 

140.403 

193,042 

28,316 


9,129,600 


.591.385 


Hughes, 
Rep. 


22,809 

20,524 

47,148 

462,394 

102,308 

106,514 

26,011 

14,611 

11,225 

55,368 

,152,549 

341,005 

280,449 

277,658 

241,8.54 

0,466 

09,506 

117,347 

268,784 

339,097 

179,544 

4,253 

309,339 

66,750 

117,257 

12,127 

43,723 

269,352 

31,163 

869,115 

120,988 

53,471 

514,753 

97,233 

126.813 

703  734 

44.858 

1.550 

04,217 

116,223 

04,999 

54,137 

40.2.50 

49,350 

107,244 

143,124 

221,323 

21,698 


Benson, 
Soc. 


1,925 

3,174 

6,999 

43,259 

10,049 

5,179 

480 

5,353 

967 

8,066 

61,394 

21,855 

10,976 

24,685 

4,734 

292 

2,177 

2,674 

11,058 

16.120 

20,117 

1,484 

14,612 

9,564 

7,141 

3,065 

1,318 

10,462 

1,999 

45,944 

490 


8,5.38.221 


38,092 
45,190 

9,711 
42,037 

1,014 
135 

3,700 

2,542 
18,963 

4,400 
798 

1,060 
22,800 

6.140 
27,846 

1.453 


Hanly, 
Proh. 


1,034 
1,153 
2,015 
27,698 
2,793 
1,789 
566 
4,855 


1,127 
26,047 
16,368 

3,371 
12,882 

3,036 


597 
2,903 
2,993 
8,139 
7,793 


.585,113 


3,884 

■  2,952 

348 

303 

3,187 

112 

19,031 

51 


8,080 

1,646 

4,729 

28,525 

470 


Progres- 
sive. 


20,653 
■  3,898  ■ 


6,349 


290 


298 


10,172 


234 


Reimer, 
Soc.  Lab. 


606 


2,488 
1,659 


333 


756 
1,097 


468 
902 


890 
2,666 


1,774 
147 

1,985 
149 
709 
783 

6,868 
175 

7,166 
373 


220.506 


41,894 


ElectoraIi   Vote. 


Wilson, 
Dem. 


417 
180 


144 


67 
730 


13,403 


12 
3 
9 

13 
6 


6 

14 

4 


10 
13 
10 


10 

18 
4 
8 
3 
4 


Hughes, 
Rep. 


12 

5 

24 

10 


12 
20 

4 


12 
7 
1 


29 
15 
13 


18 
15 
12 


14 

■45 


5 

38 

5 


7 
13 


2.54 


TOTAL    VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT,    1916    AND    1912 


States. 


Alabama. . .  . 

Arizona 

Arkansas'.  .  . 
California. . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware.  . , 

Florida 

■Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kan.sas 

Kentucky. . . 
.T>oui3iana . . . 


1916.* 


131,177 

58,021 

168,310 

999,551 

293,966 

213,874 

51,810 

80,803 

158,690 

134,615 

!,192,707 

718,848 

516.495 

629,813 

519,947 

92,982 


1912. 


117,879 

23.722 

124.029 

673.027 

266.880 

190,398 

48,693 

51.891 

121.420 

105.755 

1,145.173 

6.54.474 

493,356 

365.444 

453,698 

79,377 


States. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachn.setts. .  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

JTevada 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico .  .  .  . 

New  York 

North  Carolina.  . 
North  Dakota.  .  . 


1916.* 


136,407 
262, CTO 
531,817 
648,y07 
387,364 

86,1.59 
786,762 
177,675 
286,177 

33,316 

89,123 
495,536 

66,967 
,706,354 
289,912 
108,677 


1912. 


129,437 
231,98 
488, Onl) 
550,976 
334,219 

64,528 
698,562 

79,826 
249,395 

20,115 

87,961 
432.!5.34 

49.376 

1,587.983 

243.918 

86.580' 


States. 


Ohio 

Oklahoma. . . . 

Oregon ...... 

Pennsvlv.ahi.a 
Rhode"  l.sland 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee. . .  . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington.  . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin. . .  . 
Wyoming. . . . 


1916.* 


165,086 
292,416 
261,340 
297,097 

87,816 

63,531 
128,942 
272,194 
372,461 
142,915 

64,465 
163,990 
381,030 
289,842 
449,377 

51,840 


1912. 


,n33,.5,57 

254,389 

137,040 

,217 ,503 

77,894 

50,348 

118,325 

247,821 

305,120 

112.385 

62,841 

136,976 

322,799 

268,560 

399,972 

42,298 


Total  vote.  1900,  13.961.566;  1904?  13.528,979;  1908:  14,888,442:  1912.  15,037,188;   1916,   18,528,743.  ■'W,.^. 

'"     *  Figures  do  not  include  blank  or  void  ballots  or  votes  cast  for  names  not  appearing  on  any  of  the 
electoral  tickets  specified  in  the  table. 
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Presidential  Elections — Continued. 


ELECTORAL     VOTES. 

1789.  Previous  to  1804,  each  elector  voted  for  two  candidates  for  President.  The  one  who  recelvefl 
the  largest  number  of  votes  was  declared  President,  and  the  one  who  received  the  next  largest  number  of 
votes  was  declared  Vice-President.  The  electoral  votes  lor  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  were-: 
George  Washington,  69;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  34;  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  9:  R.  H.  Harrison, 
of  Maryland,  6:  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  6;  John  Hancoctc,  of  Massachusetts,  4;  George  Clinton, 
of  New  York,  3,  Samuel  Huntingdon,  of  Connecticut.  2;  John  Milton,  of  Georgia,  2;  James  Armstrong,  of 
Georgia;  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Edward  Telfair,  of  Georgia,  1  vote  each.  Vacancies 
(votes  not  cast),  4.     George  Washington  was  chosen  President  and  John  Adams  Vice-President. 

1792  George  Washington,  Federalist,  received  132  votes;  John  Adams,  Federalist,  77;  George  Clinton, 
of  New  York,  Republican  (a),  50;  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  4;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York. 
Republican,  1  vote.    Vacancies,  3.   George  Washington  was  chosen  President  and  John 'Adams  Vice-President. 

1796.  John  Adams,  Federalist,  71;  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  08;  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  Federalist,  59;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  Republican,  30;  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
Republican,  15;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  Independent.  11;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Repub- 
lican, 7;  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  5;  James  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina,  Federalist,  3;  Geoi-ge 
Washington,  of  Virginia;  John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  and  S.  Johnson,  of  North  Carolina,  all  Federalists,  2 
votes  each;  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  Federalist,  1  vote.  John  Adams  was  chosen 
I>resident  and  Tliomas  Jefferson  Vice-President. 

1800.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  73;  Aaron  Burr,  Republican,  73;  John  Adams,  Federalist,  65; 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Federalist,  64;  Jolm  Jay,  Federalist,  1  vote.  There  being  a  tie  vote  for  Jefferson  and 
Burr,  the  choice  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives.  JeEferson  received  the  votes  of  ten  States, 
which,  being  the  largest  vote  cast  for  a  candidate,  elected  him  President.  Burr  received  the  votes  of  four 
States,  which,  being  the  next  largest  vote,  elected  him  Vice-President.     There  were  2  blank  votes. 

1804.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  having  been  amended,  the  electors  at  this  election  voted 
fOi  a  P  esident  and  a  Vice-President.  Instead  of  for  two  candidates  for  President.  The  result  was  as  follows; 
For  President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  162;  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Federalist,  14.  For  Vice-Presi- 
dent, George  Clinton,  Republican,  162;  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  14.  Je£fer.son  was  chosen 
President  and  Clinton  Vice-President. 

1808.  For  President,  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  122;  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  Federalist,  47;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Republican,  6.  For  Vice-President,  George  Clinton. 
Republican,  113;  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  47;  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  9;  Jamea 
Madison,  3:  James  Monroe,  3.     Vacancy,  1.     Madison  was  chosen  President  and  Clinton  Vice-President. 

1812.  For  President.  James  Madison,  Republican,  128;  De  V/itt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Federalist, 
89.  For  Vice-President,  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  131;  Jared  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  Federalist, 
86.     Vacancy,  1.     Madison  was  chosen  President  and  Gerry  Vice-President. 

1816.  For  President,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  1S3;  Rufus  King,  of  New  Ycrk,  Fed' 
erallst,  34.  For  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  Republican,  183;  John  Eager  Howard, 
of  Maryland,  Federalist,  22;  James  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  5;  John  Maastiall,  of  Virginia,  4;  Robert  G, 
Harper,  of  Maryland,  3.     Vacancies,  4.     Monroe  was  chosen  President  and  Tompkins  Vice-President. 

1820.  For  President.  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Republican  231;  Jolin  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
Republican,  1.  For  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Republican,  218;  Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey, 
8;  Daniel  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  4;  Robert  G.  Harper,  of  Maryland,  and  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  1 
vote  each.     Vacancies,  3.     James  Monroe  was  chosen  President'and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  Vice-President. 

1824.  For  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  ol  Tennessee,  Reoublican,  99:  Jclin  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Republican  (b).  84;  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  Republican,  37;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia, 
Republican,  41.  For  Vice-President,  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Republican,  182;  Nathan  Sanford, 
of  New  York,  Republican,  30;  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  Republican,  24;  Andrew  Jacl'.son,  of 
Tennessee,  Republican,  13;  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  Republican,  9;  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky. 
Republican,  2;  Calhoun  was  chosen  Vice-President. 

1828.  For  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennea.'iee,  Democrat,  178:  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, National  Republican.  83.  For  Vice-President,  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Democrat,  171; 
Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  National  Repubhcan,  83;  William  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  Democrat,  7. 

1833.  For  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  Democrat,  219;  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
National  Republican,  49;  John  Floyd,  of  Georgia,  Independent,  11;  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  Anti- 
Mason,  7.  For  Vice-President,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  Democrat,  189;  John  Sergeant,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, National  Republican,  49;  Henry  Lee,  of  Massachusetts,  Independent,  11;  Amos  EUmaker,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Anti-Mason,  7;  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  Democrat,  30. 

1836.  For  President,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  Democrat,  170,  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio, 
Whig,  73;  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Tennessee,  Whig,  26;  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  Whig,  14;  Wm.«P.  Man- 
gimi,  of  North  Carolina,  Whig,  11.  For  Vice-President,  Richard  M.  Johnson  (d),  of  Kentucky,  Democrat,  147; 
F,  Granger,  of  New  York,  Whig,  77;  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  Whig,  47;  Wm.  Smith,  of  Alabama,  Democrat,  23. 

1840.  For  President,  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  Whig,  234;  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York. 
Democrat,  60.  For  Vice-I*resident,  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  Whig,  234 :  Richard  M.  Jolinson,  of  Kentucky 
Democrat,  48;  Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  of  Virginia,  Democrat,  11;  James  K.  Folk,  of  Tennessee,  Democrat,  1. 

1844.  For  President.  J  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  Democrat,  170;  H.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Whig,  105.  For 
Vice-President,  G.  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  Democrat,  170;  T.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  Whig,  105. 

1848.  For  President,  Zach.  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  Whig,  163;  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Democrat,  127. 
For  Vice-President,  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Whig,  163;  Wm.  O.  Butier,  of  Kentucky,  Democrat,  127. 

1852.  For  President,  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  Democrat,  254;  Wintield  Scott,  of  New 
Jersey.  Whig.  42.  For  Vice-President,  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  Democrat,  254;  William  A.  Graham. 
of  North  Carolina,  Whig.  42. 
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Vote 

Candidates 
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Party. 
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Vote 

1856. . 

James  Buchanan*. . 
John  C.  Fremont. . . 
Millard  FiUmore . . . 

Pa.... 
Cal... 
N.  Y.. 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Amer. . 

1,838,169 

1.341,264 

874.538 

496,905 

174 
114 

8 

J.  C.  Breckinridge* 
William  L.  Dayton. 
A.  J.  Donelson 

Ky... 
N.J.. 
Tenn. . 

Dem . . . 
Rep 

Amer.-. 

174 
114 

8 

^1860 

Abraham  Lincoln* . 
Stephen  A.  Douglas 
J  C  Breckinridge.. 
John  Bell  

HI 

UK... 

Tenn. . 

Rep — 
Dem . . . 
Dem  .. 
Union. 

1,866,352 

1.375,157 

845.763 

589,581 

491,195 

180 
12 
72 
39 

Hannibal  Hamlin* . 

H.  V.  Johnson 

Joseph  I.ane 

Edwiyd  Everett. . . 

Me... 
Ga.... 
Ore . . . 

Mass.. 

Rep.... 
Dem... 
Dem . . . 

Union. . 

180 
12 

■■    72 
..    39 

1864.. 

Abraham  Lincoln* . 
Geo.  B.  McClellan . 

111... 

N.  J.. 

Rep. . . . 
Dem . . . 

2,216,067 
1,808,725 

407,342 

6)212 
21 

Andrew  Johnson* . . 
Geo.  H.  Pendleton . 

Tenn. . 
O 

Rep. . . . 
Dem... 

212 

21 

1868. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant* . . 
Horatio  Seymour.. 

111.  .  .'. 
N.Y.. 

Rep. . . . 
Dem... 

3,015,071 
2,709,615 

305,456 


f)214 
80 

Schuyler  Colfax*. . . 
F.  P.  Blair,  Jr 

Ind... 
Mo... 

Rep. . . . 
Dem. .. 

214 

80 

Presidential  Elections — Continued. 
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President. 
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Popular! 
Vote. 

Plu- 
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Eloc 
oral 
Vote 

286 

(s)  . 

Candidatea 

for 

Vice-President. 

States. 

Polit- 
ical 
Party. 

Eleo 
toral 
Vote 

a872.. 

UlysaesS.  Grant*.. 

Horace  Grcoley 

Charles  O'Conor..  . 

lames  Blrick 

Thos.  A.  Hendriclts 
B.  Gratz  Brown  ,  .  . 
Ch"i!enJ.  Jcnlilua. . 
David  Davia 

til... 
N,  Y. . 
N   Y.. 
Pa.  .. 
Ind.. 
Mo.  .. 
Ga.   . 
111.... 

Rep  . . . 
D.  i  L . 
Dem . . . 
Tem.p . . 

3,597,070 

2,ii34,079 

29,408 

5,B0S 

762,991 

Henry  Wilson*.. . . 
B.  Grati  Brown  .  .  . 
lohn  Q.  Adams. ... 

John  Russell    

George  W.  Julian.  . 

A.  H.  Colciuitt 

lohn  M.  Palmer..  . 
T.  E.  Bramlctte.  .  . 
W.  S.  Groesbeck  .  . 
Willis  B.  Machcn.  . 
N.  P.  Banks 

Mass, . 
Mo .  .  . 
Maes. . 
Mich., 
lud... 
Ga. . .  . 
111.... 
Ky .  .  . 

O 

Ky.  .. 
Mass.  . 

Rep 

D.  &L. 
Dem . .. 
I'emp. 
Lib,  ... 
Dem     . 
Dem.. . 
Dem . . . 
j>cra . . . 
Dem . . . 
Lib 

28(5 
47 

42 
18 

1 

ISI 
h)lSo 

5 

5 

3 

Ind 

J 
1 

i 

1876.. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden. . . 
RutUf'd  B.  Kayos* 

Peter  Cooper 

Green  Clay  Smith. . 
Jamca  B.  Walker  .  . 

N.  Y.. 
O.... 

N.  y.. 

Ky .  . , 
111 

Dem... 
Uep. . .  . 
Gre'nb. 
Proh . . . 
.■Vmer.  . 

4.284,88,-. 

4.033,950 

81,740 

9,523 

250,9.35 

'!'.  A.  itiendricka.  .  . 
Wm.  A.  Wheeler*.. 

Samuel  F.  Cary 

Gideon  T.Stewart. 
D.  Kirkpatrick  .... 

Ind... 
N.  Y.. 

O 

C) 

N.  Y.. 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Gre'nb . 
Proh . . . 
Amer.  . 

184 
185 

2,630 

a88'3.. 

Jaui?3  A.  Garflcld*. 
W.  H.  Kancocli.  .  .  . 
.lames  B.  Weaver .  . 

Neal  Dow 

John  W.  Phoips.  .  . 

O 

Pa.... 
Iowa. . 
Me .  . . 
Vt... . 

Rep. . .  . 
I5era  ... 
Crc'nb. 
Proh . . . 
Amer .  . 

4,4-19,053 

4,4 12,0:'5 

307,306 

10,305 

V07 

V.OIS 

214 
155 

Ciicster  A.  ArMuir* 
William  IT.  KivdiSii 

B.  J   Chambei's 

H.  A.  Ti'.ompnou.. . 
S   ''/'    Pomorov   . 

N.  Y.. 
Ind... 
Tex . . . 

O 

Kan.  . 

Ren 

Dem . . . 
Gre'nb. 
Proh . . . 
Amer.  . 

21'} 
155 



1884. . 

Grover  Cleveland*. 
James  G.  Blaine.. . 
John  P.  St.  John..  . 
Bcnjami*  F.  Butler 
P.  D.  Wiggint.on..  . 

N.  Y.. 
Me .  .  . 
Kan  .  . 
Mass. . 
Cal .  .  . 

Dem . . . 

Reu 

Proh . . . 
Gre'nb. 
Amer 

4,911,017 

4,848,334 

151,809 

133,825 

62,683 

219 
182 

T.  A.Hendricks*.  . 
John  A.  Logan. . . . 

William  Dauiel 

A.  M.  West 

Ind . .  . 
Ill     .  . 

Md..  . 
Miss.. 

Dem  . . . 

Rep 

Proh . . . 
Gre'nb. 

219 

182 

' 

3888. . 

Grover  Cleveland . . 
Benj  Harrison*  .  .  . 

Clinton  B.  Fiak 

Als.on  J.  Streeter.. . 
C  H.  Cowdry 

N.  Y.. 
led..  . 
N.  J.  . 

Ill 

111.... 

N.  Y. 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Proh . . . 
U.  L... 
U'dL.. 
Amer .  . 

5,538,233 

5,440,216 

249,90/ 

148,105 

2.808 

1,591 

98,017 

168 
233 

Allen  G.  Thurman. 
Levi  P.  Morton*. .  . 
John  A.  Brooks. .  .  . 
C.  E.  Cunningham . 
W.  H.  T.  Wakefield 

o..;.. 

N.  Y.. 
Mo... 
Ark . . . 
Kan.  . 
Tenn. . 

Dem... 

Rep 

Proh . . . 
V.  L... 
U'dL.. 
Amer.  . 

103 
233 

.... 

•    •  •  • 

277 
145 
22 

J892. . 

Grover  Cleveland*. 
Benjamin  Harrison 
James  B,  Weaver . . 

John  Bidwell 

Simon  Wing 

N  Y.. 
Ind . .  . 
Iowa. . 
Cal . . . 

Mass. . 

Dem... 

Rep 

Peop . . . 
Proh . . . 
Soo.  L.. 

5,556,918 

5,176.108 

1,041,028 

284,133 

21,164 

380,810 

.AdlaiE.  Stevenson* 

Whitelaw  lleid 

James  G.  Field.  . .  . 
James  3.  Cranflil    . 
Chas.  K.  Matchett. 

Ill 

N.  Y.. 
Va.... 
Tex . . . 

N.  Y. . 

Dem . , . 

Rep 

Peop. . . 
Proh... 
Soc.  L.. 

277 

145 

22 

1896. . 

Wm.  McKinley*... 
William  J.  Bryan.  . 
William  J.  Bryan.  . 
Joshua  Levering , . . 
John  M.  P.ilmer  . .  . 
Chas.  H.  M.i.tcbett. 
Charles  E.  Bontley 

O 

ivTeb. . . 
Neb. . . 
Md . . . 
Ill ...  . 
N.  Y.. 
Neb. . . 

Rep 

Dem.  \ 
Peop.  / 
Proh . . . 
N.Dem. 
Soc.  L. . 
Nat.  (J) 

7,104,779 
S.502,925 

132,007 

133,148 

36,274 

13,969 

601,854 
{ 

271 
176 

Garret  A.  Hobart* . 

Arthur  Sewall 

Thomas  E.  Watson 

Hale  Johncon 

Simon  B.  Buckner . 
Matthew  Maguire . 
lames  H  South  gate 

N.  J.  . 

Me.  .  . 
Ga.... 
111.... 
Ky.  .. 

N.;  J . . 
N.C.. 

Rep 

Dem. .. 
Peop  .. 
Proh . . . 
N.Dem. 
Soc.  L.. 
Nat.CJ) 

271 

149 

37 

\ 



a9oo. . 

Win.  T/IcKiuley*... 
William  J.  Bryan.. 
John  G.  Wooliey. . . 
Wharton  Barker . , . 
EuKene  V.  Debs,.. 
Jos,  F.  Malloney . . . 
J.  F.  R.  Leonard . . . 
SetU  H.  Ellis 

O 

Neb. . . 
111.... 
Pa.... 
Ind... 
Mass. . 
Iowa. . 
O   .... 

Rep  . . . 
Dem  P. 

Proh . . . 
MP(m) 
Soc.  D . 
Soc.  L. . 
UC  (n) 
UR  Co) 

7,207,923 

6,358,133 

208,914 

50,373 

87,814 

39  739 

849,790 

233 
155 

Theo.  Rocssvclt* .  . 
.\(Hai  E.  Stevenson. 
Henry  B.  Metcalf.. 
Ignatius  Donnelly.. 

Job  Karriman 

Valentine  P^cmmel . 
John  G.  Wooiley.   . 

N.  Y.. 

HI 

O 

Minn.. 
Cal . . . 
Pa.... 

Ill 

Pa..  . 

Rep..    . 
Dem. P. 
Proh . . . 
MP(m) 
Soo.  D . 
Soc.  L. . 
UC  (u) 
UR  (0) 

293 
155 

1,059 
5,698 

Sam.  T.  Nicholson. 



i904. . 

Thco.  Roosevelt* . . 
Alton  B.  Parker.  . . 
Eugene  V.  Debs.  .  . 
Silas  C.  Swallow . . . 
Thomas  E.  Watson 
Chas.  H.  Corrigan . 

N.  Y. . 
N.  Y.. 
Ind . .  . 
Pa ... . 
Ga. . .  . 
N.  Y. . 

Rep. . .  . 
Dem . . . 
Soc, . . . 
Proh  . . . 
Peop . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

7,623,436 

5,077,911 

402,233 

2.58,.536 

117  183 

31,249 

2,545.515 

330 
140 

Chas. W.Fairbanks'' 
Henry  G.  Davia    .  . 
Benjamin  Hanford. 
George  W.  Carroll 
Thomas  H.  Tibbies 
William  W.  Cox. .  . 

Ind... 
W.Va. 
N.  Y. . 
Tex . . . 
Neb. . . 
Ill 

Rep 

Dem . . . 

Soc 

336 
140 



Proh . . . 
Peop . . . 
Sec.  L. . 



1908. . 

William  H.  Taft* .  . 
William  J.  Bryan.  . 
Eugene  V.  DcIjs  .  .  . 
Eugene  W.  Chafm . 
Thos.  E.  Watson  .  . 
August  Gillha\i3.  .  . 
Thcs  L.  Hi3.5en 

O...   . 

Neb. . 
Ind . . . 
Ariz. . 
Ga. . .  . 
N.  Y. . 
Mass. 

Ren 

Dem . . . 

Soc 

Proh . . . 
Peop. . . 
Soc.  L.. 
Ind ... . 

7,678,908 

6,409,104 

420,793 

253,810 

29,100 

13,825 

82,87i 

1,269.804 

321 
162 

Jamea  S.  Sherman* 

John  W.  Kern 

Benjamin  Hanford 
Aaron  S.Vv'atklua. 
Samuel  Williams.  . 
Donald  L.  Munro. . 
Jno.  Temple  Graves 

N.  Y.. 
Ind... 
N.  Y.. 

O 

Ind... 

Va 

Ga 

Rep 

Dem . . . 
Soc 

321 
162 

Proh . . . 
Peop. .  . 
Soc.  L. . 
Ind ...  . 

.... 



11913, . 

Woodrow  Wilson* . 
William  H.  Ta.tt* . 
Theo.  Roosevelt.  .  . 
Eugene  V.  Debs. . . 
illugene  W.  Chafin . 
Arthur  E.  Reimer. 

N.  J .  . 
O 

N.  Y.. 
Ind..  . 
Ariz. . 

Mr.ss. 

Dem... 

Reo 

Prog . . . 
OOC. . . . 
Proh . . . 
Soc.  L, . 

6,293,012 

3,481,95C 

4,119,507 

901.G7L 

207,921 

29,2u£ 

2,173.512 

435 

8 

88 

Thos.  H,.  Marshall' 
Nioho'.;i3  M.  Butler 
Hiram  W.  Johnson 

Emil  Seidel 

Aaron"?.  Watklns. 
August  Gillhaus.  . 

Ind..  . 
N.  Y.. 
Cal... 
Wis.. 

O 

N.  v.. 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Prog . . . 

Soc 

Proh .   . 
.Soc.  L. 

435 

8 

88 

....... 

.... 

.... 



3916. . 

Wco(3row  Wilson- 
Charles  E.  Hughes 
Allan  J.  Boution .  .  . 
J.  Frank  ILinly. .  . 
Artliur  E.  Reimer. 

N.  J.  . 
N.  Y. . 
N.  Y. 
Ind . . 

Mass. 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . . . 
Soc... 
Proh . . 
Soc.  L. 

9,129,26r 

a,ft47,33f 

590,57< 

221,33r 

!J,13( 

.581,941 







) 

27' 
254 

Thos.  n.  Martihall' 
Chaa.  W.  Fairbark: 
Geo.  B:  Kirkpatricl 

Xra  I-andritb 

Caleb  Harrioon... 

Ind... 
!  Ind... 

N.J. 
WlasB. 
11'.  .. 

Dem. . 
Ren. . . 
Soo .  .  . 
Proh . . 
Soc.  L. 

277 
■264 

'*Xhe  canci.idatca  starred  were  elcut-scl. 


830  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy, 

NEW    BOUNDARIES    OF    NEW    YORK   CITY    CONGRESS    DISTRICTS. 

Bt  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  In  effect  June  9,  1917,  the  boundaries  of  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth,  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  Congressional  Districts,  all  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  have  been  changed,  and  they  now  are: 

Fifteenth  District — The  territory  included  within  the  following  boundaries  shall  compose  the  Fif- 
teenth District:  Beginning  at  the  Hudson  River  and  West  Sixty-second  Street,  thence  easterly  along  West 
Sixty-second  Street  to  Amsterdam  Avenue,  along  Amsterdam  Avenue  to  West  Sixtieth  Street,  along  West- 
Sixtieth  Street  to  Columbus  Avenue,  along  Columbas  and  Ninth  Avenues  to  West  Fifty-fifth  Street,  along 
West  Fifty-fifth  Street  to  Eighth  Avenue,  along  Eighth  Avenue  to  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  along  West 
Thirty-eighth  Street  to  Seventh  Avenue,  along  Seventh  Avenue  to  West  Fourteenth  Street,  along  West 
Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  thence  along  the  Hudson  River  to  West  Sixty-second  Street, 
the  point  or  place  of  beginning. 

Sixteenth  District — The  territory  included  within  the  following  boundaries  shall  compose  the  Six- 
teenth District:  All  of  Blackwell's  Island  and  that  portion  of  the  County  of  New  York  beginning  at  the 
East  River  and  East  Sixty-third  Street,  and  running  westerly  along  East  Sixty-third  Street  to  Third 
Avenue,  along  Third  Avenue  to  East  Sixty-first  Street,  along  East  Sixty-first  Street  to  Lexington  Avenue, 
along  Lexington  Avenue  to  East  Sixty-second  Street,  along  East  Sixty-second  Street  to  Park  Avenue,  along 
Park  and  Fourth  Avenues  to  East  Fourteenth  Street,  along  East  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  East  River  and 
along  the  East  River  to  East  Sixty-third  Street,  the  point  or  place  of  beginning. 

Seventeenth  District — The  territory  included  within  the  following  boundaries  shall  compose  the 
Seventeenth  District:  Beginning  at  West  Eighty-sixth  Street  and  the  Hudson  River;  thence  easterly  along 
West  Eighty-sixth  Street  to  Central  Park  West,  along  Central  Park  West  to  West  Ninety-ninth  Street, 
thence  across  and  through  Central  Park  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  East  Ninety-ninth  Street,  along  East  Ninety- 
ninth  Street  to  Lexington  Avenue,  along  Lexington  Avenue  to  East  Seventy-third  Street,  along  East 
Seventy-third  Street  to  Third  Avenue,  along  Third  Avenue  to  East  Sixtv-first  street,  along  East  Sixty- 
first  Street  to  Lexington  Avenue,  along  Lexington  Avenue  to  East  Sixty-second  Street,  along  East  Sixty- 
second  Street  to  Park  Avenue,  along  Park  and  Fourth  Avenues  to  East  Fourteenth  Street,  along  East  Four- 
teenth Street  and  West  Fourteenth  Street  to  Seventh  Avenue,  along  Seventh  Avenue  to  West  Thirty- 
eighth  Street,  along  West  Thirty-eighth  Street  to  Eighth  Avenue,  along  Eielith  Avenue  to  West  Fifty- 
fifth  Street,  along  AVest  Fifty-fifth  Street  to  Ninth  Avenue,  along  Ninth  and  Columbus  .^enues  to  West 
Sixtieth  Street,  along  West  Sixtieth  Street  to  Amsterdam  Avenue,  along  Amsterdam  Avenue  to  West  Sixty- 
second  Street,  along  West  Sixty-second  Street  to  the  Hudson  River  and  along  the  Hudson  River  to  West 
Eighty-sixth  Street,  the  point  or  place  of  beginning. 

Eighteenth  District — The  territory  included  within  the  following  boundaries  shall  compose  the 
Eighteenth  District:  Beginning  at  the  East  River  and  East  Sixty-third  Street,  thence  westerly  along  East 
Sixty-third  Street  to  Third  Avenue,  along  Tiiird  Avenue  to  East  Seventy-third  Street,  along  East  Seventy- 
third  Street  to  Lexington  Avenue,  along  Lexington  Avenue  to  East  Ninety-ninth  Street,  along  East  Ninety- 
ninlli  Street  to  the  East  River  and  along  the  East  River  to  East  Sixty-third  Street,  the  point  or  place  ol 
beginning. 

Twenty-first  District — The  territory  included  within  the  following  boundaries  shall  compose  the  ■ 
Twenty-first  District:  That  portion  of  the  County  of  New  York  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  and  running  thence  westerly  along  West  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  thence  along  the  Hudson  River  to  Spuytea 
Duyvll  Creek,  thence  through  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  and  the  Harlem  River,  and  along  the  boundary  line 
between  New  York  and  Bronx  Counties  to  Eiglith  Avenue,  thence  southerly  along  Eighth  Avenue  to  West- 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  along  West  One  Himdred  and  Forty-fittli  Street  to  tlie  Harlem  River 
and  along  the  Harlem  River  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  along  Fifth  Avenue  to  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Street,  the  point  or  place  of  beginning. 

Twenty-second  District — The  territory  included  within  the  following  boundaries  shall  compose 
the  Twenty-second  District"  North  Brother's  Island,  South  Brother's  Island,  Riker's  Island,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  County  of  New  York,  beginning  at  the  Harlem  River  and  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Street,  and  thence  westerly  along  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  .Street  to  Second  Avenue,  along 
Second  Avenue  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Street,  along  East  One  Hundred  and  Eightecntli 
Street  to  Park  Avenue,  along  Park  Avenue  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Twentietli  Street,  along  East  One 
Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street  to  Fifth  Avenue,  thence  through  Mount  Morris  Park  and  alone  Fiftte 
Avenue  to  the  Harlem  River,  and  along  the  Harlem  River  to  West  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Street, 
along  West  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Street  to  Eighth  Avenue,  along  Eighth  Avenue  to  the  Harlem 
River,  thence  along  the  Harlem  River  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Street,  the  point  or  place  ot 
beginning:  and  that  portion  of  the  County  of  Bronx  beginning  at  Jerome  Avenue  and  the  Harlem  River, 
thence  along  Jerome  Avenue  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  Street,  and  along  East  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-first  Street  to  Melrose  Avenue,  along  Melrose  Avenue  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  along  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Street  to  Third  Avenue,  along  Third  Avenue  to  East 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  along  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Street  to  Saint  Ann's 
Avenue,  along  Saint  Ann's  Avenue  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Street,  along  East  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-ninth  Street  to  the  East  River,  thence  along  the  East  River,  Bronx  Kills  and  the  Harlem  River 
to  Jerome  Avenue,  the  point  or  place  of  beginning. 

Twenty-third  District — The  territory  within  the  following  boundaries  shall  compose  the  Twenty- 
third  District:  That  portion  of  Bronx  County  beginning  at  the  Harlem  River  and  Jerome  Avenue,  thence 
along  Jerome  Avenue  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-flrst  Street,  along  East  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
first  Street  to  Melrose  Avenue,  along  Melrose  Avenue  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
along  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Street  to  Third  Avenue,  along  Third  Avenue  to  East  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  along  East  One  Hundred  and' Fifty-sixth  Street  to  Saint  Ann's  Avenue, 
along  Saint  Ann's  Avenue  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Street,  along  East  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-ninth  Street  to  Prospect  Avenue,  along  Prospect  Avenue  to  Freeman  Street,  along  Freeman  Street 
to  Southern  Boulevard,  along  Southern  Boulevard  to  Pelham  Avenue,  along  Pelham  Avenue  to  Bronx  River, 
along  the  Bronx  River  to  the  city  line,  along  the  city  line  to  the  Hudson  River,  along  the  Hudson  River  to 
Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  thence  through  Spuyten  Duyvll  Creek  to  the  Harlem  River,  and  along  the  line 
separating  New  York  from  Bronx  Counties  to  Jerome  Avenue,  the  point  or  place  of  beginning. 


AMERICAN    ALLIANCE    FOR    LABOR    AND    DEMOCRACY. 

Organized  1917.  The  outstanding  provisions  in  the  declaration  of  principles  Include:  Suppression 
of  disloyalists  and  pro-German  propagandists.  Solidification  of  labor  behind  the  Government,  Conscrip- 
tion of  wealth  as  well  as  men.  Heavy  taxes  on  incomes,  excess  profits  and  land  values.  Government  con- 
trol of  industries  In  case  of  labor  disputes.  Action  against  spe4(ulative  interests  which  enhance  orices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Insurance  for  soldiers  and  sailors.  Equal  suffrage.  Indorsement  of  President  Wil- 
son's decision  not  to  jfeMit  the  war  to  be  made  an  excuse  for  lowering  labor  standards.  Declaration  that 
wage  earners  must  Havi  a  voice  in  determining  conditions  under  which  they  give  service,  must  be  repre- 
sented in  councils  conducting  the  war  and  at  peace  negotiations. 

The  officers  are:  President — Samuel  Gompers.  Secretary — Frank  Morrison.  Treasurer — J.  G.  Phelps 
Stokes.  Vice-Presidents — W.  B.  Gaylord,  James  Duncan  and  Gertrude  B.  Fuller.  General  officea,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  which  went  in  effect  June  9.  1917,  the  boundaries  of  the  fifty-one  State 
Senatorial  Districts  were  changed,  and  they  now  are  as  follows: 

First — The  counties  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk.  „       i.     ,     •        ^  ox  ^ 

Second — That  part  of  the  County  of  Queens,  wUhln  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  Strong  Cause- 
way on  Flushing  Creek  and  running  thence  along  Flushing  Creek  to  the  junction  of  Ireland  Mill  Road, 
thence  along  Ireland  Mill  Road  to  Lawrence  Street,  to  Bradford  Avenue,  to  Main  Street,  to  Lincoln 
Street,  to  Union  Avenue,  to  Whitestone  Avenue,  to  Bayside  Avenue,  to  Little  Bayside  Road,  to  Poppen- 
hausen  Avenue,  to  Bell  Avenue,  to  Mulford  Avenue,  to  the  waters  of  Little  Neck  Bay,  thence  easterly- 
through  the  waters  of  Llitle  Neck  Bay  to  the  boundary  Une  of  Queens  and  Nassau  Counties,  thtnce  south- 
erly along  said  boundary  lino  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  thence  westerly  through  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  boundary  line  of  Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  thence  northerly  along  said  boundary  line  to 
Woodbine  Street,  thence  along  Woodbine  Street  to  Woodward  Avenue,  to  Palmetto  Street,  to  Grandview 
Avenue,  to  Linden  Street,  to  Forest  Avenue,  to  Gates  Avenue,  to  Fresh  Pond  Road,  to  Woodbine  Street, 
to  Long  Island  Railroad,  to  Woodhaven  Avenue,  to  White  Pot  Road,  to  Astoria  Road,  to  North  Hemp- 
stead Plank  Road,  to  Lawn  Avenue,  to  the  stream  connecting  Lawn  Avenue  and  Flushing  Creek,  thence 
along  said  stream  to  its  junction  with  Flushing  Creek,  thence  along  Flushing  Creek  to  Strong  Causeway, 
the  place  of  beginning.  ,  ^        ^    ,  ,.        ,.       ^     ,     ,        ^  c^  ^ 

Third — That  part  of  the  County  of  Queens,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  Strong  Cause- 
way on  Flushing  Creek  and  running  thence  along  Flushing  Creek  to  the  junction  of  Ireland  Mill  Road, 
thence  along  Ireland  Mill  Road  to  Lawrence  Street,  to  Bradford  Avenue,  to  Main  Street,  to  Lincoln  Street, 
to  Union  Avenue,  to  Whitestone  Avenue,  to  Bayside  Avenue,  to  Little  Bayside  Road,  to  Poppenhausea 
Avenue,  to  Bell  Avenue,  to  Mulford  Avenue,  to  the  waters  of  Little  Neck  Bay,  thence  northerly,  westerly 
and  southerly  through  the  waters  of  Little  Neck  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound,  East  River  and  Newtown  Creek 
to  ttie  boundary  line  of  Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  thence  southerly  along  said  boundary  line  to  Wood- 
bine Street,  thence  along  Woodbine  Street,  to  Woodward  Avenue,  to  Palmetto  Street,  to  Grandview  Avenue, 
to  Linden  Street,  to  Forest  Avenue,  to  Gates  Avenue,  to  Fresh  Pond  Road,  to  Woodbine  Street,  to  Long 
Island  Railroad,  to  Woodhaven  Avenue,  to  White  Pot  Road,  to  Astoria  Road,  to  North  Hempstead  Plank 
Road,  to  Lawn  Avenue,  to  the  stream  connecting  Lawn  Avenue  and  Flushing  Creek,  thence  along  said 
stream  to  its  junction  with  Flushing  Creek,  thence  along  Flushing  Creek  to  Strong  Causeway,  the  place 
of  beginnlug.  ^     . 

Fourth — That  part  of  the  County  of  Kings,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Sutter  Avenue  and  Williams  Avenue  and  running  thence  along  Williams  Avenue  to  Blake  Avenue, 
to  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  to  Hegeman  Avenue,  to  New  Jersey  Avenue,  to  Vienna  Avenue,  to  Pennsy'vania 
Avenue,  to  the  waters  of  Jamaica  Bay,  thence  southerly  through  the  waters  of  Jamaica  Bay  to  a  point  east 
of  Duck  Point  Marsh,  thence  southerly  and  easterly  to  the  boundary  line  of  Kings  a.nd  Queens  Counties, 
thence  southerly  and  westerly,  along  said  boundary  line,  south  of  Barren  Island,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
thence  westerly  and  nortlierly  through  the  waters  of  Atlantic  Ocean,  Gravesend  Bay,  the  Narrows  and  New 
York  Bay  to  the  junction  of  Sixty-third  Street,  thence  along  Sixty-third  Street  to  ThU'd  Avenue,  to  Sixty- 
fifth  Street,  to  Sixth  Avenue,  to  Forty-ninth  Street,  to  Seventh  Avenue,  to  Fortieth  Street,  to  Fort  Hamil- 
ton Avenue  (or  Parkway),  to  Thirty-ninth  Street,  to  Twelfth  Avenue,  to  Fortieth  Street,  to  Thirteenth 
Avenue,  to  Forty-first  Street,  to  Fourteenth  Avenue,  to  Forty-fourth  Street,  to  Fifteenth  Avenue,  to  Fif- 
tieth Street,  to  Sixteentli  Avenue,  to  Forty-ninth  Street,  to  Nineteenth  Avenue,  to  Forty-seventh  Street, 
to  Washington  Avenue  (or  Parkville  Avenue),  to  Gravesend  Avenue,  to  Foster  Avenue,  to  East  Seventeenth 
Street,  to  Avenue  I,  to  Flatbuiih  Avenue,  to  East  Thirty-fourth  Street,  to  Avenue  J,  to  Schenectady  Avenue, 
to  Glenwood  Road,  to  East  Forty-sixtii  Street,  to  Farragut  Road,  to  Schenectady  Avenue,  to  Clarendon 
Road,  to  Ralp.'i  Avenue,  to  Church  Avenue,  to  East  Ninety-first  Street,  to  Linden  Avenue,  to  Rockaivay 
Parkway,  to  Church  Avenue,  to  East  Ninety-eighth  Street,  to  Lott  Avenue,  to  Thatford  Avenue,  to 
Livonia  Avenue,  to  Osborn  Street,  to  Dumont  Avenue,  to  Thatford  Avenue,  to  Sutter  Avenue,  and  thence 
along  Sutter  Avenue  to  Williams  Avenue,  the  place  of  beginning. 

Fifth — That  part  of  the  County  of  Kings,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the  junction 
of  New  York  Bay  and  Sixty-third  Street,  and  running  thence  along  Sixty-third  Street  to  Third  Avenue, 
to  Sixty-fifth  Street  to  Sixtn  Avenue  to  Forty-ninth  Street,  to  Seventh  Avenue,  to  Fortieth  Street,  to  Fort 
Hamilton  Avenue  (or  Parkway),  to  Gravesend  Avenue,  to  Terrace  Place,  to  Eleventh  Avenue,  to  Seven- 
teenth Street,  to  Terrace  Place,  to  Prospect  Avenue,  to  Fourth  Avenue,  to  Garfield  Place,  to  Fifth  Avenue, 
to  Saint  Mark's  Avenue,  to  Fourth  Avenue,  to  Bergen  Street,  to  Boerum  Place,  to  Dean  Street,  to  Court 
Street,  to  Amity  Street,  to  Clinton  Street,  to  Warren  Street,  to  Columbia  Street,  to  Congress  Street,  to  the 
waters  of  the  East  River,  thence  southerly  througli  the  waters  of  the  East  River,  Buttermilk  Channel  and 
New  York  Bay  to  tlie  place  of  beginning. 

Sixth — That  part  of  ttie  County  of  Kings,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Bergen  Street  and  Nevlus  Street,  and  running  thence  along  Nevins  Street  to  Atlantic  Avenue,  to 
Bond  Street,  to  Fulton  Street,  to  Hudson  Avenue,  to  De  Kalb  Avenue,  to  Washington  Park  (or  Cumber- 
land Street),  to  Myrtle  Avenue,  to  Spencer  Street,  to  Willoughby  Avenue,  to  Nostrand  Avenue,  to  Lafay- 
ette Avenue,  to  Bedford  Avenue,  to  Dean  Street,  to  New  York  Avenue,  to  Park  Place,  to  Nostrand  Avenue, 
to  Eastern  Parkway,  to  New  York  Avenue,  to  Sterling  Street,  to  Flatbush  Avenue  (or  Washington  Avenue), 
to  Malbone  Street,  to  Ocean  Avenue,  to  Parkside  Avenue,  to  Parade  Place,  to  Caton  Avenue,  to  Coney 
Island  Avenue,  to  Beverly  Road,  to  East  Ninth  Street,  to  Avenue  C  (or  Avenue  C  West),  to  West  Street, 
to  Fifteenth  Avenue,  to  Thirty-seventh  Street,  to  Fourteenth  Avenue,  to  Forty-first  Street,  to  Thirteenth 
Avenue,  to  Fortieth  Street,  to  Twelfth  Avenue,  to  Thirty-ninth  Street,  to  Fort  Hamilton  Avenue  (or 
Parkway),  to  Gravesend  Avenue,  to  Terrace  Place,  to  Eleventh  Avenue,  to  Seventeenth  Street,  to  Terrace 
Place,  to  Prospect  Avenue,  to  Fourth  Avenue,  to  Garfield  Place,  to  Fifth  Avenue,  to  Saint  Mark's  Avenue, 
to  Fourth  Avenue,  to  Bergen  Street  and  thence  along  Bergen  Street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Seventh — That  part  of  the  County  of  Kings,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the  inter- 
section of  Nostrand  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue,  and  running  thence  along  Flushing  Avenue  to  Broad- 
way, to  Hopkinson  Avenue,  to  MacDonough  Street,  to  Broadway,  to  Jamaica  Avenue,  to  Alabama  Avenue, 
to  Atlantic  Avenue,  to  Williams  Avenue,  'to  Sutter  Avenue,  to  Howard  Avenue,  to  Pacific  Street,  to  Ralph 
Avenue,  to  Atlantic  Avenue,  to  Utlca  Avenue,  to  Pacific  Street,  to  Schenectady  Avenue,  to  Fulton  Street, 
to  Sumner  Avenue,  to  MacDonough  Street,  to  Lewis  Avenue,  to  Greene  Avenue,  to  Nostrand  Avenue,  and 
thence  along  Nostrand  Avenue  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Eighth — That  part  of  the  County  of  Kings,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Nostrand  Avenue  and  Lafayette  Avenue  and  running  thence  along  Lafayette  Avenue  to  Bedford 
Avenue,  to  Dean  Street,  to  New  York  Avenue,  to  Park  Place,  to  Nostrand  Avenue,  to  Eastern  Parkway, 
to  New  York  Avenue,  to  SterUng  Street,  to  Fatbush  Avenue  (or  Washington  Avenue),  to  Malbone  Street, 
to  Ocean  Avenue,  to  Parkside  Avenue,  to  Parade  Place,  to  Caton  Avenue,  to  Coney  Island  Avenue,  to 
Beverly  Road,  to  East  Ninth  Street,  to  Avenue  C  (or  Avenue  C  West),  to  West  Street,  to  Fifteenth  Avenue, 
to  Thirty-seventh  Street,  to  Fourteenth  Avenue,  to  Forty-fourth  Street,  to  Fifteet(tfi' Avenue,  to  Fiftieth 
Street,  to  Sixteenth  Avenue,  to  Forty-ninth  Street,  to  Nineteenth  Avenue,  to  Foi;ty-seventh  Street,  ;to 
Washington  Avenue  (or  Parkville  Avenue),  to  Gravesend  Avenue,  to  Foster  Avenue,  to  East  Seventeenth 
Street,  to  Avenue  I,  to  Flatbush  Avenue,  to  East  Thirty-fourth  Street,  to  Avenue  J,  to  Schenectady  Avenue, 
to  Glenwood  Road,  to  East  Forty-sixth  Street,  to  Farragut  Road,  to  Schenectady  Avenue,  to  Clarendon 
Road,  to  Ralph  Avenue,  to  Church  Avenue,  to  East  Ninety-first  Street,  to  Linden  Avenue,  to  Rockaway 
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Parkway,  to  Cliurch  Aveuue,  to  East  Ninety-eightb  Street,  to  Lott  Avenue,  to  Tliatford  Avenue,  to 
Livouia  Avenue,  to  Osborn  Street,  to  Dumont  Avenue,  to  Tliatford  Avenue,  to  Sutter  Avenue,  to  Iioward 
Avenue,  to  Pacific  Street,  to  Ralph  Avenue,  to  Atlantic  Avenue,  to  Utica  Aveuue,  to  Pacific  Street,  to 
Schenectady  Avenue,  to  Fulton  Street,  to  Sumner  Avenue,  to  MacDonough  Street,  to  Lewis  Avenue,  to 
Gresu3  Avenue,  to  Nostrand  Avenue  and  thence  along  Nostrand  Avenue  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Ninth — That  part  of  the  County  of  Kings,  v/ithin  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  boundary  line  of  Kings  and  Queens  Counties  and  Stanhope  Street  and  running  thence  along 
Stanhope  Street  to  Hamburg  Avenue,  to  De  Kalb  Avenue,  to  Broadway,  to  Hopkinson  Avenue,  to  Moc- 
Donou.^h  Street,  to  Broadway,  to  Jamaica  Avenue,  to  Alabama  Avenue,  to  Atlantic  Averue,  to  Williams 
Avenue,  to  Blake  Avenue,  to  Pennsylvania  Aveuue,  to  lieKeman  Avenue,  to  New  Jersey  Avenue,  to 
Vienna  Avenue,  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  to  the  watei'3  of  Jamaica  Bay,  thence  southerly  through  tho 
waters  of  Jamaica  Bay  to  a  point  east  of  Duck  Point  Marsh,  thence  soutiierly  and  easterly  to  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  thence  northerly  and  v/esterly  along  said  boundary  line  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

Tenth — Tnat  part  of  the  County  of  Kings,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the  Junction 
of  the  East  River  and  North  PJleventh  Street,  and  running  thence  along  Nortli  Eleventh  Street  to  Berry 
Street,  to  North  Twelfth  Street,  to  tJniun  Avenue,  to  Frost  Street,  to  Loria.er  Street,  to  I^roadway,  to 
Walton  Street,  to  Tiu'oop  Avenue,  to  Lorimer  Street,  to  Harrisou  Aveuue,  to  Flushing  Avenue,  to  Broad- 
way, to  Dc  Kalb  Avenue,  to  Hamburg  Aveuue.  to  Stanhope  Street,  to  the  boundary  line  of  Kings  and 
Queen.s  Counties,  theace  a,long  said  boundary  line  to  Newtowu  Creek,  thence  northerly,  westerly  and 
southerly,  through  the  waters  of  Newtown  Creek  and  the  Ear^t  River  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Eleventh — That  part  of  the  County  of  Kings,  vvithin  and  bounded  by  a  line,  begiui'.iug  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Congress  Street  and  Buttermilk  Channel  and  running  thence  along  Congress  Sti'eet  to  Columbia 
Street,  to  Warren  Street,  to  Clinton  Street,  to  Amity  Street,  to  Court  Street,  to  Deau  Street,  to  Boerum 
Place,  to  Bergen  Street,  to  Nevins  Street,  to  Atlantic  Avenue,  to  Bond  Street,  to  Fulton  Street,  to  Hud- 
Eon  A. venue,  to  De  Kalb  Avenue,  to  Washington  Park  (or  Cumberland  Street) ,  to  Myrtle  Avenue,  to 
Spencer  Street,  to  Willoughby  Aveuue,  to  Nostrand  Avenue,  to  Flushing  Aveiuic,  to  Harrison  Avenue,  to 
Lorimer  Street,  to  Throop  Avenue,  to  Walton  Street,  to  Broadway,  to  Lorimer  Street,  to  Frost  Street, 
to  Union  Aveuue,  to  North  Twelfth  Street,  to  Berry  Street,  to  North  Eleventh  Street,  to  the  waters  of  tho 
East  River,  thence  soutiierly  thi'ough  the  waters  of  the  East  Hlver  and  Buttermilk  Chaunel  to  the  place  ol 
beginning. 

Twelfth — That  part  of  the  County  of  New  York,  within  .and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  the  Hudson  K,iver  and  West  Tenth  Street  and  running  thence  along  West  Tenth  Street  to 
Greenwich  Street,  to  Charles  Street,  to  Bleecker  Street,  to  Christopher  Street,  to  West  Fourth  Street,  to 
West  Washington  Place,  to  Sixth  Avenue,  to  West  Third  Street,  to  Broadway,  to  East  Fourth  Street,  to 
Second  Avenue,  to  East  Houston  Street,  to  Ludlow  Street,  to  Broome  Street,  to  Essex  Street,  to  Grand 
Street,  to  Gouverneur  Street,  to  Cherry  Street,  to  Scammel  Street,  to  Water  Street,  to  Gouverneur  Slip, 
to  the  East  River,  thence  through  the  waters  of  the  East  River  and  Hudson  River  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, and  including  Governor's,  Ellis,  Bedloe's  and  Oyster  Islands. 

Thirteenth — That  part  of  the  County  of  New  Yoi-k,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  tlie  Hudson  B,iver  and  West  Sixty-third  Street  and  running  thence  along  West  Sixty-third 
Street  to  Columbus  Avenue,  to  Ninth  Avenue,  to  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  to  Eighth  Avenue,  to  West 
Forty-fourth  Street,  to  Seventh  Avenue,  to  West  Forty-third  Street,  to  Eiglith  Avenue,  to  West  Thirty- 
seveuth  Street,  to  Seventh  Avenue,  to  West  Fourteenth  Street,  to  Eigiith  Avenue,  to  Bleecker  Street,  to 
Bank  Street,  to  West  Fourth  Street,  to  West  Eleventh  Street,  to  Bleecker  Street,  to  Charles  Street,  to 
Greenwich  Street,  to  West  Tenth  Street,  to  the  Hudson  River,  thence  through  the  waters  of  the  Hudson 
Blver  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Fourteenth— That  part  ot  the  County  of  New  York,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginuing  at  the 
junction  of  tlie  East  River  and  East  Eighteenth  Street  and  runniug  tlience  along  East  Eighteenth  Street 
to  Avenue  B,  to  East  Seventeenth  Street,  to  First  Avenue,  to  East  Sixteenth  Street,  to  Third  Avenue,  to 
E.ast  Fifteenth  Street,  to  Irving  Place,  to  East  Fourteenth  Street,  to  li'ourth  Avenue,  to  Astor  Place,  to 
Broadway,  to  East  Fourth  Street,  to  Second  Avenue,  to  East  Houston  Street,  to  Ludlow  Street,  to  Broome 
Street,  to  Essex  Street,  to  Grand  Street,  to  Gouverneui'  Street,  to  Cherry  Street,  to  Scammel  Street,  to 
Water  Street,  to  Gcwverneur  Slip,  to  the  East  River,  thence  through  the  waters  of  the  East  River  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

Fifteenth — 'I'hat  part  of  the  County  of  New  York,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  the  Hudson  River  and  West  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street  and  running  thence  along  West 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street  to  Broadway,  to  West  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Street,  to  Am- 
sterdam Avenue,  to  West  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street,  to  Columbus  Avenue  (or  Moruindside 
Avenue  East),  to  West  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Street,  to  Saint  Nicholas  Avenue,  to  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighteenth  Street,  to  Seventh  Avenue,  to  West  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  to  Eighth 
Avenue  (or  Central  Park  West),  to  West  Sixty-second  Street,  to  Broadway,  to  Eighth  Aveuue  (or  Central 
Park  West),  to  West  Fifty-eighth  Street,  to  Ninth  Avenue,  to  Columbus  Avenue,  to  West  Sixty-third 
Street,  to  the  Hudson  River,  tlience  through  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River  to  tho  place  of  beginning. 

Sixteenth — That  part  of  the  County  of  New  York,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  the  East  River  and  East  Eighty-first  Street  and  running  thence  along  East  Eighty-first  Street 
to  East  End  Avenue,  to  East  Eighty-fourth  Street,  to  Avenue  A,  to  East  Seventy-seventh  Street,  to  Third 
Avenue,  to  East  Seventy-sixth  Street,  to  Lexington  Avenue,  to  East  Seventy-fourth  Street,  to  Third 
Avenue,  to  East  Fifty-second  Street,  to  Lexington  Avenue,  to  East  Fortieth  Street,  to  Third  Avenue,  to 
East  Thirty-fourth  Street,  to  Lexington  Avenue,  to  East  Twenty-second  Street,  to  Third  Avenue,  to 
East  Sixteenth  Street,  to  First  Avenue,  to  East  Seventeenth  Street,  to  Avenue  B,  to  East  Eighteenth 
Street,  to  the  East  River,  thence  through  the  waters  of  tho  East  River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  and  in- 
cluding Blackweli's  Island. 

Seventeenth — That  part  of  the  County  of  New  York,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the 
intersection  of  Seventh  Avenue  and  West  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Street  and  runulug  thence  along 
West  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Street  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Street,  to  Park  Avenue, 
to  East  Ninety-sixth  Street,  to  Lexington  Avenue,  to  East  Seventy-ninth  Street,  to  Third  Avenue,  to 
East  Seventy-sixth  Street,  to  Lexington  Avenue,  to  East  Seventy-fourth  Street,  to  Third  Avenue,  to  East 
Fifty-second  Street,  to  Lexington  Avenue,  to  East  Fortieth  Street,  to  Third  Avenue,  to  East  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  to  Lexington  Avenue,  to  East  Twenty-second  Street,  to  Third  Avenue,  to  East  Fifteenth  Street, 
to  Irving  Place,  to  East  Fourteenth  Street,  to  Fourth  Avenue,  to  Astor  Place,  to  lirondway,  to  West 
Third  Street,  to  Sixth  Avenue,  to  West  Washington  Place,  to  West  Fourth  Street,  to  Chiistopher  Street. 
to  Bl-?ecKor  Street,  to  West  Eleventh  Street,  to  West  Fourth  Street,  to  Bank  Street,  to  Bleecker  Street, 
to  Eighth  Avenue,  to  Woet  Fourteenth  Street,  to  Seventh  Avenue,  to  West  Thirty-seventh  Street,  to 
Eighth  Avenue,  to  West  Forty-third  Street,  to  Seventh  Ave;iue,  to  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  to  Eighth 
Avenue,  to  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  to  Ninth  Avenue,  to  West  Fifty-eighth  Street,  to  iOighth  Avenue 
(or  Central  Park  West),  to  Broadway,  to  W'vsX,  Sixty-second  Street,  to  Eighth  Avenue  (or  Central  Park 
West),  to  West  One  Hundred  and  Terth  Street,  to  Seventh  Avenue,  and  thence  along  Seventh  Aveuue  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 

Eighteenth — That  part  of  tho  Counly  of  New  York,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  the  East  River  and  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Street  and  rimning  tl'nnce  along  East  One 
'-Iiinrlrc.d  and  Fifteenth  Street  to  Second  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Street,  to  Third 
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Avenue  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Street,  to  Park  Avenue,  to  East  Ninety-sixth  btreet,  to  Lex- 
ington \venue,  to  East  Seventy-ninth  Street,  to  Third  Avenue,  to  East  Seventy-seventh  Street,  to  Avenue 
A,  to  East  Eighty-lourth  Street,  to  East  End  Avenue,  to  East  Eighty-first  Street,  to  the  East  River, 
thence  through  the  waters  of  the  East  River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  and  including  Ward  s  Island 

Nineteenth — That  part  of  the  County  of  New  York,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  the  Hudson  River  and  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  running  thence  along 
West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Street  to  Lenox  Avenue,  to  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh 
Street,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Street,  to  Madison  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  to  the  Harlem  River,  thence  through  the  waters  of  the  Harlem  River,  Bronx  Kills, 
East  River  and  Little  Hell  Gate  to  the  junction  of  East  One  Hundred  and  fifteenth  Street,  thence  along 
East  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Street  to  Second  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  street, 
to  Third  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Street,  to  Park  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundrqd 
and  Eighteenth  Street,  to  West  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Street,  to  Saint  Nicholas  Avenue,  to  WeSt 
One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Street,  to  Columbus  Avenue  (or  Mornlngside  Avenue  East),  to  West  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street,  to  Amsterdam  Avenue,  to  West  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Street,  to 
Broadway,  to  West  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street,  to  the  Hudson  River,  thence  through  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson  River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  and  including  Randall's  Island  and  Sunken  Meadow. 

Twentieth — That  part  of  the  County  of  New  York,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  the  Hudson  River  and  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  running  thence  along 
West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Street  to  Lenox  Avenue,  to  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh 
Street,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Street,  to  Madison  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  to  tlie  junction  of  the  Harlem  River,  thence  easterly  through  the  waters  of  the  Har- 
lem River  to  the  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  Bronx  Countie.^,  thence  northerly  and  westerly 
along  said  boundary  line  to  the  Hudson  River,  thence  through  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River  to  the  place  ot 
beginning. 

Twenty-first — That  part  of  the  County  ot  Bronx,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  the  East  River  and  East  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Street  and  running  thence  along  East 
One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Street,  to  Locust  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Street,  to 
Jackson  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  to  Trinity  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-ninth  Street,  to  Saint  Ann's  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  to  Cauld- 
well  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  Street,  to  Boston  Road,  to  Thh-d  Avenue,  to  East 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-sixth  Street,  to  Washington  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth 
Street,  to  Park  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundi-ed  and  Seventy-seventh  Street,  to  East  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-sixth  Street,  to  Anthony  Avenue,  to  East  Treriiont  Avenue,  to  Mount  Hope  Avenue,  to  East 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  Street,  to  Morris  Avenue,  to  Mount  Hope  Place,  to  Walton  Avenue,  to 
East  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-seventh  Street,  to  West  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-seventh  Street,  to 
West  Treraont  Avenue,  to  Macombs  Road,  to  Featherbed  Lane,  to  Aqueduct  Avenue,  to  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-second  Street,  to  the  Harlem  River,  thence  through  the  waters  of  the  Harlem  River, 
Bronx  Kills  and  East  River  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Twenty-second — That  part  of  the  County  of  Bronx,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  the  East  River  and  East  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Street  and  rurming  thence  along  East  One 
Hundred  and  Fortieth  Street  to  Locust  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Street,  to  Jackson 
Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  to  Trinity  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
ninth  Street,  to  Saint  Ann's  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  to  Cauldwell  Avenue, 
to  East  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-foui'th  Street,  to  Boston  Road,  to  Third  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-sixth  Street,  to  Washington  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Street,  to  Arthur 
Avenue,  to  Crotona  Park  North,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Street,  to  Hoe  Avenue,  to  East 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fourth  Street,  to  the  Bronx  River,  thence  through  the  waters  of  the  Bronx  and 
East  Rivers  to  the  i)lace  of  beginning,  and  including  Riker's,  South  Brothers  and  North  Brothers  Islands. 

Twenty-thu-d — That  part  of  the  County  of  Bronx,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  West  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-second  Street  and  the  Harlem  River  and  running  thence  west- 
erly through  the  waters  of  the  Harlem  River  to  the  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  Bronx  Counties, 
thence  northerly  and  westerly  along  said  boundary  line  to  the  Hudson  River,  thence  northerly  through 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River  to  the  northerly  boundary  line  of  the  City  of  New  York,  thence  along  the 
northerly  and  easterly  boundary  lines  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  East  River,  thence  through  the  waters 
of  the  East  and  Bronx  Rivers  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fourth  Street,  thence  along  East  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-fourth  Street  to  Hoe  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Street,  to  Crotona 
Park  North,  to  Arthur  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fiftli  Street,  to  Park  Avenue,  to  East 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-seventh  Street,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  Street,  to  Anthony 
Avenue,  to  East  Tremont  Avenue,  to  Mount  Hope  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth 
Street,  to  Morris  Avenue,  to  Mount  Hope  Place,  to  Walton  Avenue,  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
seventh  Street,  to  West  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-seventh  Street,  to  West  Tremont  Avenue,  to  Macombs 
Road,  to-Featherbed  Lane,  to  Aqueduct  Avenue,  to  West  One  Hundred  and  .Seventy-second  Street,  thence 
along  West  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-second  Street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Twenty-fourth — The  Counties  of  Richmond  and  Rockland. 

Twenty-fifth — That  part  of  tlie  County  of  Westchester,  comprising  the  towns  of  Bedford,  East  Ches- 
ter, Harrison.  Lewisboro,  Mamaroneck,  New  Castle,  North  Castle,  North  Salem,  Pelham,  Poundridge, 
Rye,  Scarsdale,  Somers,  and  Yorktown;  together  with  the  cities  of  Mount  Vernon.  New  Rochelle,  White 
Plains,'  and  that  part  of  the  City  of  Yonkers,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  l)eginning  at  the  Intersection 
of  Sherwood  Avenue  and  the  westerly  boundary  line  ot  the  City  of  Mount  Vernon  and  running  thence 
along  Sherwood  Avenue  to  the  Bronx  River  Road,  to  Yonkers  Avenue,  to  Vernon  Place,  to  Leonard  Place, 
to,  Richfield  Place,  to  Yonkers  Avenue,  to  Kimball  Avenue,  to  the  northerly  boundary  line  of  the  City  ot 
New  Yorjt,  thence  easterly  along  said  boundary  line  to  the  easterly  boundary  line  of  the  City  of  Yonkers, 
thence  northerly  along  said  bound.ary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Twentyrsixtli — That  part  ot  the  County  of  Westchester  comprising  the  towns  of  Greenburgh,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ossining  and  Cortland;  together  with  all  the  remainder  of  the  City  ot  Yonkers  not  hereinbefore 
described  as  a  part  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Senate  District. 

Twenty-seventh — The  Counties  of  Orange  and  Sullivan. 

Twenty-eighth — The  Counties  of  Putnam,  Dutchess  and  Columbia. 

Twenty-ninth — The  Counties  of  Ulster,  Greene  and  Delaware. 

Thirtieth — The  County  of  Albany. 

Thirty-first — The  County  of  Rensselaer. 

Thirty-second — The  Counties  of  Saratoga  and  Schenectady. 

Thirty-third — The  Counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,  Warren  and  Washington. 

Thirty-fourth — The  Counties  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  Franklin. 

Thirty-fifth — The  Counties  of  Lewis,  Herkimer,  Hamilton  and  Fulton. 

Thirty-sixth — The  County  of  Oneida. 

Thirty-seventh — The  Counties  ot  Jefferson  and  Oswego. 

Thirty-eighth — The  County  ot  Onondaga. 

Thirty-ninth — The  Counties  ot  Madison,  Otsego,  Montgomery  and  Schoharie. 

Fortieth — The  Counties  of  Cortland,  Broome  and  Chenango. 

Forty-first; — The  Counties  of  Schuyler,  Tompkins,  Chemung  and  Tioga. 
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Forty-socond — The  Counties  of  Cayuga,  Seneca  and  Wayne. 

Forty-tiiird — The  Counties  o/  Ontario,  Yatos  and  Steuben. 

Foi  ty-fourtli — Tlie  Countias  of  Geneaee,  Wyoming,  Alleganj'  and  Livingston. 

Forty-fifth — Tiiat  part  of  the  County  of  Monroe,  comprising  ilie  towns  of  Webster,  Irondequoit,  Pen- 
field,  Perinton,  Pittstord,  Drijaton,  Henrietta,  Rush  and  Mendon;  togetlier  with  the  FourtI),  Sixtli, 
Seventh,  Eigiith,  Twelfth,  ttie  Tliird  and  Fourth  Election  Diatrict.-i,  and  tluit  part  of  the  Second  Election 
Di.striet  bounded  by  the  Erie  Canal,  Averill  Avenue,  Souti)  Avenue,  Byron  Street  and  Clinton  Avenue 
South,  of  tiie  Thirteentii,  the  Si.^teenth,  Seventeenth  (e;;cepting  riiat  part  of  the  First  Election  District 
bounded  by  Avenue  A,  Gladys  Street,  Millson  Street  and  Harris  Su'eet),  the  Eighteenth,  Twenty-first  and 
Twenty-second  V\'ards  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  constituted  as  shown  on  maps  accompanying  the  leport 
of  tiie  Secretary  of  State  of  the  enumeration  of  inhabitants  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Forty-si.Ktli — That  part  of  tlie  County  of  Monroe,  coar;  i-iing  the  toivus  of  Greece,  Gates,  Cliili, 
Wheatland,  Clarkson,  Riga,  Sweden,  Ogden.  i-'arraa,  and  Harniin;  together  with  the  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fifth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  tiie  First  Election  District  and  that  part  of  the  Second  Election  District 
bounded  by  the  Erie  Canal,  Clinton  Avenue  South,  Byron  Street  and  South  Avenue,  of  the  Tiiirteenth, 
the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  that  part  of  th.e  First  Election  District  of  the  Seventeenth,  bounded  by  Avenue 
A,  Gladys  Street.  Nillson  Street  and  Harris  Street,  the  Nineteenth,  Twentietii  and  Tv/enty-third  Wards 
of  the  City  of  Rocliester  constituted  as  shown  on  maps  accomiJanying  the  report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  enumeration  of  inhabitants  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Forty-seventli — Trie  Counties  of  Orleans  and  Niagara. 

Forty-eighth — That  part  of  the  County  of  Erie,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the  In- 
tersection of  the  northerly  boundary  line  of  the  Cit3'  of  Buffalo  a,nd  Delaware  Avenue  and  running  thence 
along  Delaware  Avenue  to  Tacoma  Avenue,  to  Tennyson  Avenue,  to  Hertel  Avenue,  to  Delaware  Avenue, 
to  Scajaquada  Creek,  theuce  through  the  waters  of  Soa.jaquada  Creek  to  Main  Street,  thence  along  Main 
Street  to  Riley  Street,  to  Michigan  Avenue,  to  Northa,mi)ton  Street,  to  Jefferson  Street,  to  Best  Street^^ 
to  Herman  Street,  to  High  Street,  to  Fox  Street,  to  Genesee  Street,  to  Sherman  Street,  to  Broadway,  to\ 
Madison  Street,  to  William  Street,  to  Union  Street,  to  East  Eagle  Street,  to  Main  Street,  to  Exchange 
Street,  to  Washington  Street,  to  New  York  Central  Railroad,  to  Main  Street,  to  the  Buffalo  River,  thence 
through  the  waters  of  the  Buffalo  River  to  Lake  Erie,  thenoe  through  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Niagara  River,  along  the  international  boundary  line,  to  the  northerly  boundary  line  of  the  City  of  Buf- 
falo, thence  along  said  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Forty-ninth — Tliat  part  of  the  County  of  Erie,  within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  easterly  boundary  Unc  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  East  Delavan  Avenue  and  running  thence 
along  East  Delavan  Avenue,  to  Northumberland  Avenue,  to  East  Ferry  Street,  to  Montana  Avenue,  to 
Genesee  Street,  to  New  York  Central  Belt  Line,  to  Walden  Avenue,  to  Herman  Street,  to  High  Street,  to 
Fox  Street,  to  Genesee  Street,  to  Sherman  Street,  to  Broadv/ay,  to  Madison  .Street,  to  Williams  Street, 
to  Union  Street,  to  East  Eagle  Street,  to  Main  Street,  to  Exchange  Street,  to  Washington  Street,  to  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  to  Main  Street,  to  the  Buffalo  River,  thence  through  the  waters  of  the  Buffalo  River 
to  Lake  Erie,  thence  southerly  through  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  southerly  boundary  line  of  the  City 
of  Buffalo,  thence  along  the  said  southerly  and  easterly  boundary  lines  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 

Fiftieth — That  part  of  the  County  of  Erie,  comprising  the  towns  of  Alden,  Amherst,  Aurora,  Boston, 
Brant,  Cheektowaga,  Clarence,  Colden,  Collins,  Concord,  East  Hamburg,  Eden,  Elma,  Evans,  Grand 
Island,  Hamburg,  Holland,  Lancaster,  Marilla,  Newstead,  North  Collins,  Sardinia,  Tonawanda,  Wales 
and  West  Seneca;  together^  with  the  Cities  of  Tonawanda,  Lackawanna  and  that  part  of  the  City  of  Buf- 
falo, within  and  bounded  by  a  line,  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  northerly  boundary  of  the  City  of 
Buffalo  and  Dela.ware  Avenue  and  running  thence  along  Delaware  Avenue  to  Tacoma  Avenue,  to  Tenny- 
son Avenue,  to  Hertel  Avenue,  to  Delaware  Avenue,  to  Scajaquada  Creek,  thence  through  the  waters  of 
Scajaquada, Creek  to  Main  Street,  thence  along  Main  Street  to  Riley  Street,  to  Michigan  Avenue,  to  North- 
ampton Street,  to  Jefferson  Street,  to  Best  Street,  to  Walden  Avenue, -"to  New  York  Central  Belt  Line, 
to  Genesee  Street,  to  Montana  Avenue,  to  East  Fersy  Street,  to  Northumberland  Avenue,  to  East  Dela- 
van Avenue,  to  the  easterly  boundary  line  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  thence  along  the  said  easterly  and  north- 
erly lines  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Flfty-flrsli — The  Counties  of  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua.  .    ' 


AMERICAN    ASS'N    TO    PROMOTE    TEACHING    OF    SPEECH    TO    THE    DEAF. 

Founded  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Business  office.  The  Volta  Bureau,  Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Volta 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  Superintendent  The  Volta  Bureau — Fred  De  Land.  Object — "To  aid  schools  for 
the  deaf  in  their  efforts  to  teach  speech  and  speech-reading."  Tiie  association  welcomes  to  its  membership 
all  pessons  who  desire  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech  and  speech-reading.  President — Edmund  Lyon, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Officinl  Secretary — Z.  F.  Westervelt,  LL.  D.,  945  North  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
General  Secretary — Harris  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  904  I.,exington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — Boyd  Tay- 
lor, Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  — 
Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  Washington,  h.  C.  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee — Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

TH£    MEAI«ilNO    OF    "ONE    iNCH    OF    RAEN." 

On  every  daily  weather  bulletin  or  chart  the  amount  of  rainfall  at  various  places  during  the  pi'eced- 
ing  twenty-four  hours  is  printed  in  inches  and  hundredths  of  inches.  In  a  gener.al  way  the  public  under- 
stands that  a  rainfall  of  two  inches  in  one  day  is  lieavy,  and  that  one  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  is  light,  but 
no  attempt  is  made  to  associate  the  linear  measurement  of  the  water  with  its  equivalents  in  weight  or 
bulk. 

An  acre  of  ground  contains  43,560  square  feet.  Consequently  a  rainfall  of  one  inch  over  one  acre 
of  ground  would  mean  a  total  of  43,5aOX144,  or  G, 272, 640  cubic  inches  of  water.  This  is  equiv.alcnt  to 
3,630  cubic  feet.  As  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  water  weighs  about  02.4  pounds,  the  exact  amount  varying  slightly 
with  the  density,  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  a  uniform  coating  of  one  Inch  of  rain  over  one  acre  of  sur- 
face would  be  3,630X62.4  =  226,512  pounds,  or  IlGli  short  tons. 

The  weight  of  one  United  States  gallon  of  pure  water  is  8.345  pounds.  Consequently  a  rainfall  of  one 
inch  over  one- acre  of  ground  would  mean  226,512-^8.345  =  27,143  gallons  of  water  on  the  acre.  This  is 
equivalent  to  603  barrels  of  forty-five  gallons  each,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  tank  or  pool  about 
twenty  feet  square  and  nine  feet  in  depth.  Should  a  farmer  desire  to  build  a  cistern  to  be  supplied  by 
rainwater  from  a  roof,  he  can,  if  he  knows  the  annus!  rainfall  of  his  locality,  so  construct  his  cist?rn  as  to 
make  the  best  po.ssible  use  of  the  rainfall.  For  instance,  a  rainfall  of  one  inch  on  a  roof  of  3,000  square 
feet  capacity  would  mean  a  total  volume  of  432,000  cubic  inchys,  or  250  cubic  feet,  available  for  the  cistern 
'OSS  from  splashing,  etc.,  not  considered).  This  is  equal  to  1.870  United  States  gallons,  or  about  41.5  barrels 
forty-live  gallons  each,  enough  to  flU  a  cistern  eight  feet  in  diameter  to  a  depth  of  4.97  feet. 
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THE    NEW    ASSEMBLY    APPORTIONMENT. 

The  apportionment  ot  New  York  State  Assembly  Districts  under  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  June  9, 
1917,  is  as  follows:  'v 


County. 

County. 

Albany 

..   -A 

Dutchess 

.   2 

Allegany 

..   1 

Erie 

.    8 

Bronx 

..    H 

Essex 

Broome 

..   2 

Franklin 

Cattaraugus. . . 

Fulton-Hamilton. 

Cayuga  

Genesee 

Greene 

Chautauqua. . . 

Chemung 

Herkimer 

Chenango 

Jelf  arson 

CUnton 

Kings 

.2:-t 

Corumbia 

Lewis 

Cortland 

Livingston 

Delaware 

Madison 

County. 

Monroe 6 

Montgomery 1 

Nassau 2 

New  York 23 

Niagara 2 

Oneida 3 

Onondaga 3 

Ontario 1 

Orange 2 

Orleans 1 

Oswego 1 

Otsego 1 

Putnam . 1 


County. 

Queens 6 

Rensselaer 2 

Richmond 2 

Rockland 1 

Saint  Lawrence. . .  2 

Saratoga 1 

Schenectady 2 

Schoharie 1 

Schuyler 1 

Seneca 1 

Steuben 2 

Suffolk 2 


County. 

Sullivan 1 

Tioga 1 

Tompkins 1 

Ulster 1 

Warren 1 

Washington 1 

Wayne 1 

Westchester 5 

Wyoming 1 

Yates 1 

Total 150 


KEW    ASSEMBLY    DISTRICT    BOUNDARIES    IN    NEW    YORll    CITY. 


MAXHATTAN. 

First.  1st  E.  D. — ^Grand  St.,  Gouverneur  St., 
Division  St.,  Montgomery  St.,  East  Broadway,  and 
Clinton  St. 

2nd  E.  D. — East  Broadway,  Montgomery  St.,  Di- 
vision St.,  Gouverneur  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  cor. 
of  Gouverneur  and  Madison  Sts.  to  the  corner  of 
Henry  and  Montgomery  Sts.,  Henry  St.,  and  Clin- 
ton St. 

3rd  E.  D. — Henry  St.,  Montgomery  St.,  Madison 
St.,  and  Jefferson  St. 

4th  E.  D. — Madison  St.,  Montgomery  St.,  a  diag- 
onal line  from  the  corner  of  Henry  and  Montgomery 
Sts.  to  corner  of  Gouverneur  St.  and  Madison  St., 
Gouverneur  St.,  Monroe  St.,  and  Clinton  St. 

5th  E.  O.— Clinton  St.,  Monroe  St.,  Gouverneur 
St.,  Gouverneur  St.,  East  River,  and  Clinton  St. 

6th  E.  D. — Rutgers  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Cherry  St.  and  Rutgers  St.,  to  the  corner 
of  Jefferson  St.,  Rutgers  PI.,  Jefferson  St,  Madison 
St.,  Clinton  St.,  and  East  River. 

7th  E.  D. — Henry  St.,  Jefferson  St.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  Rutgers  PI.  and  Jefferson  St. 
to  corner  of  Cherry  St.  and  Rutgers  St.,  and  Rutgers 
St. 

8th  E.  D.— Madison  St.,  Pike  St.,  Monroe  St., 
Rutgers  St.,  East  River,  and  Market  St. 

9th  E.  D. — Henry  St.,  Rutf-ers  St.,  Monroe  St., 
Pike  St.,  Madison  St.,  ard  Market  St. 

10th  E.  D.— Henry  St.,  Market  St.,  Madison  St. 
and  Catharine  St. 

11th  E.  D.— Madison  St.,  Market  St.,  Hamilton 
St.,  and  Catharine  St. 

12th  E.  D. — Hamilton  St.,  Market  St.,  East  River, 
Catharine  SI.,  and  Catharine  St. 

13th  E.  D.— Oak  St.,  Oliver  St.,  Madison  St.,  Mar- 
ket St.,  Market  St.,  East  River,  James  SI.,  and  New 
Chambers  St. 

14th  E.  D.-— Front  St.,  Dover  St.,  Pearl  St.,  Oai; 
St.,  New  Chambers  St.,  James  SI.,  East  River,  and 
Roosevelt  St. 

15th  E.  D.— Pearl  St.,  Park  Row,  Roosevelt  St., 
Madison  St.,  Oliver  St.,  .<ind  Oak  St. 

ICtu  E  D.— Roosevelt  St.,  Park  Row,  Chatham 
Sq.,  East  Broadway,  Catharine  St.,  and  Madison  St. 

17tii  E.  li. — CliaCham  Sq.,  Bowery,  Bayard  St., 
Mulberry  St.,  Canal  St.,  Hester  St.,  Division  St., 
Catherine  St.,  and  East  Broadway. 

18th  E.  D. — Franklin  So.,  Baxter  St.,  Bayard  St., 
Bowery,  Chatham  Sq.,  Worth  St.,  and  Broadway. 

19th  E.  D. — Worth  St;,  Park  Row,  Pearl  St.,  New 
Chambers  St.,  Duane  St.,  Centre  St.,  Chambers  St., 
and  Broadway. 

20th  E.  D. — Chambers  St.,  Centre  St.,  Duane  St., 
New  Chambers  St.,  Pearl  St.,  Dover  St.,  Front  St., 
Roosevelt  St.,  East  River,  Pine  St.,  William  St., 
Wall  St.,  and  Broadway. 

21st  E.  D.— Broadway,  Wall  St.,  William  St., 
Pine  St.,  East  River,  and  Whitehall  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — Liberty  St.,  Broadway,  Whitehall 
St.,  East  River,  Hudson  River,  Governor's,  Ellis, 
Oyster  and  Bedloo's  Islands,  and  Hudson  River. 

23rd  E.  D. — Be.ich  St.,  Hudson  St.,  Frankliu  St., 
Broadway,  Liberty  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

24th  E.  D. — Laight  St.,  Canal  St.,  Mulberry  St., 
Bayard  St.,  Baxter  St.,  Franklin  St.,  and  Hudson  St. 

25th  E.  D.— Spring  St.,  Hudson  St.,  Canal  St., 
Laight  St.,  Hudson  St.,  Beach  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

26th  E.  D. — SuUivan  St.,  Broome  St.,  Broadway, 
and  Canal  St. 


27th  E.  D.— Hudson  St.,  Broome  St.,  Varick  St., 
Spring  St.,  Sullivan  St.,  and  Canal  St. 

28lh  E.  D.— Charlton  St.,  Hudson  St.,  KlngflSt.. 
Varick  St.,  Broome  St.,  Hudson  St.,  Spring  St.,  and 
Hudson  River. 

20th  E.  D. — Varick  St.,  Charlton  St.,  Macdougal 
St.,  and  Spring  St. 

30th  E.  D. — Varick  St.,  Carmine  St.,  Bedford  .St., 
West  Houston  St.,  Macdougal  St.,  and  Charlton  St 

31st  E.  D.— Clarkson  St.,  Varick  St.,  King  St., 
Hudson  St.,  Charlton  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

32nd  E.  D.^ — -Biirrow  St.,  Hudson  St.,  Clarkson 
St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

33rd  E.  D. — Barrow  St ,  Bedford  St.,  Commerce 
St.,  7th  Ave.,  Bedford  St.,  Carmine  St.-  Clarkson  St., 
and  Hudson  River. 

34th  E.  D. — Hudson  St.,  Grove  St.,Bleecker  St, 
Christopher  St.,  7th  Ave.,  Commerce  St.,  Bedford 
St.,  and  Barrow  St. 

35th  E.  D.— Christopher  St.,  Bleecker  St.,  Grove 
St.,  Hudson  St.,  Barrow  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

36th  E.  D.— West  10th  St.,  Greenwich  St..  Charles 
St.,  Bleecker  St ,  Ciu'istopher  St.,  and  Hudson 
River. 

Second.  1st  E.  D. — Catharine  St.,  East  Broad- 
way, Market  St.,  and  Henry  St. 

2nd  E.  D. — Catharine  St.,  DivLslon  St.,  Chrystie 
St.,  Canal  St.,  Division  St.,  Maricet  St.,  and  East 
Broadway; 

3rd  E.  D. — Market  St., 
and  East  Broadway. 

4th  E.  D. — Market  St.,  East  Broadway,  Rutgers 
St.,  and  Henry  St. 

5tli  E.  D. — Rutgers  St., 
St.,  and  Henry  St. 

6th  E.  D.— ESS3X  St.,  Grand  St., 
Broadway,  and  Canal  St. 

7th  E.  D. — Division  St.,  Canal  St.,  Ludlow  St., 
Broome  St.,  and  Essex  St. 

Sth  E.  D. — Orchard  St.,  Delancey  St.,  Ludlow  St . 
and  Canal  St. 

•Jth  E.  D.— Forsyth  St.,  Hester  St.,  Eldrldge  St.. 
Grand  St.,  Orchard  St.,  and  Canal  St.  » 

10th  E.  D.— Chrystie  St.,  Grand  St.,  Eldrldge  St 
Heater  St.,  Forsythe  St.,  and  Canal  St. 

lith  E.  D.— Chrystie  St.,  Broome  St.,  Alien  St.. 
and  Grand  St. 

12th  E,  D. — Chyrstie  St.,  Stantou  St.,  Forsyth  St., 
and  Broome  St. 

13th  E.  D.— Forsyth  St.,  Rivington  St.,  Eldrldge 
St.,  Delancey  St.,  Allen  St.,  and  Broome  St 

14th  E.  D.— Alien  St.,  Delancey  St.,  Eldrldge  St., 
Rivington  St.,  Orchard  St.,  and  Grand  St. 

15th  E.  D. — Forsyth  St.,  Stanton  St.,  Orchard  St.. 
and  Rivington  St. 

16th  E.  D— Orchard  St.,  Stanton  St.,  Allen  St., 
East  Houston  St..  Ludlov/  St ,  and  Delancey  St. 

17th  E.  D. — Chrystie  St.,  East  Houston  St.,  Allen 
St.,  and  Stanton  St. 

ISth  E.  D. — Elizabeth  St.,  East  Houston  St., 
Bowery,  1st  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  Chrystie  St.,  Stanton  St., 
Bowery,  and  Prince  St. 

19th  E.  D. — Elizabeth  St.,  Prince 
Stanton  St.,  Chrystie  St.,  Delancey 
and  Spring  St. 

20th  E.  D. — Bowery,  Delancey  St.,  Chrystie  St., 
and  Hester  St. 

21st  E.  D.— Mott  St.,  Hester  St.,  Elizabeth  St., 
Grand  St.,  Bowery,  Hester  St.,  Chrystie  St.,  and 
Canal  St.  u 


Division  St.,  Canal  St., 


East  Broadway,  Clinton 


Clinton  St.,  East 


St.,   Bowery, 
St.,   Bowery, 
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22nd  E.  D. — Broadway,  Grand  St.,  Elizabeth  St., 
Hester  St.,  Mott  St.,  iind  Canal  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — Broadway,  Broome  St.,  Cleveland 
PI.,  Kenmare  St.,  Bowery,  and  Grand  St. 

24th  E.  D. — Sullivan  St.,  Greene  St.,  Cleveland 
PI:,  and  Broome  St. 

25th  E  D — Cleveland  PI.,  Spring  St.,  Mulberry 
St.,  Prince  St.,  Elizabeth  St.,  Spring  St.,  Bowery, 
and  Kenmare  St. 

26th  E.  D. — ^Broadway,  East  Houston  St.,  Eliza- 
beth St.,  Prince  St.,  Mulberry  St..  and  SpriuR  St. 

27th  E.  D. — Broadway,  Great  Jones  St.,  East  3rd 
St.,  2d  Ave.,  1st  St.,  Bowery,  and  East  Houston  St. 

28th  E.  D. — Broadway,  East  4th  St.  2ud  Ave., 
East  3rd  St.,  and  Great  Jones  St. 

29th  E.  D. — Thompson  St.,  West  3rd  St.,  Broad- 
way, and  Spring  St. 

30th  E.  D. — Sullivan  St.,  West  Houston  St., 
Thompson  St.,  and  Spring  St. 

31st  E.  D.— Sullivan  St.,  West  3rd  St.,  Thompson 
St.,  and  West  Houston  St. 

32nd  E.  D.— Macdougal  St.,  West  Houston  St., 
Hancock  St.,  Bleecker  St.,  Macdougal  St.,  West  3rd 
St.,  Sullivan  St.,  and  Spring  St. 

33rd  E.  D. — 7th  Ave.,  Bleecker  St.,  Carmine  St., 
6th  Ave.,  West  3rd  St.,  Macdougal  St.,  Bleecker  St., 
Hancock  St.,  West  Houston  St.,  and  Bedford  St 

34th  E.  D. — Bleecker  St.,  7th  Ave.,  West  4th  St., 
Barrow  St.,  Washington  PI.,  6th  Ave.,  and  Car- 
mine St. 

Third.  1st  E.  D.— West  11th  St.,  Washington 
St.,  BanJc  St.,  Greenwich  St.,  West  10th  St.,  and 
Hudson  River. 

2nd  E.  D. — Greenwich  St.,  Bank  St.,  Bleecker  St., 

3rd  E.  D. — Bleecker  St.,  Bank  St.,  West  4th  St., 
and  West  11th  St. 

4th  E.  D. — ^Grecnwich  St.,  Jane  St.,  Washington 
St.,  Horatio  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
Horatio  St.  and  Hudson  St.  to  the  corner  of  8th 
Ave.  and  Jane  St.,  8th  Ave.,  and  Bank  St. 

5th  E.  D.— Jane  St.,  Greenwich  St.,  Bank  St., 
Washington  St.,  West  11th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

6tb  E.  D. — West  14th  St.,  Hudson  St.,  Horatio 
St.,  Washington  St.,  Jane  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

7th  E.  D. — Hudson  St.,  West  14th  St.,  8th  Ave., 
a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  8th  Ave.,  and 
Jane  St.,  to  the  corner  of  Horatio  St.  and  Hudson 
St.,  and  Hudson  St. 

8th  E.  D. — West  16th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  9th  Ave.,  West  16th  St.  to  8th  Ave.  and 
West  A5th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  West  14th  St.,  and  Hudson 
River. 

9th  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  cor- 
ner of  8th  Ave.  and  West  16th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
7th  Ave.  and  West  15th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and  West 
14th  St. 

10th  E.  D. — W.  17th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  W.  15th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  8th  Ave  and  W.  16th  St.,  and  8th  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — W.  17th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  15th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  9th  Ave.  and  W.  16th  St.,  and  9th  Ave. 

12th  E.  D.— W.  19th  St.,  10th  Ave.,  W.  18th  St., 
9tlj  Ave.,  W.  16th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

13th  E.  D.— W.  18th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  W.  17th  St., 
and  9th  Ave. 

14th  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  19th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
7th  Ave,  and  W.  20th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and  W.  17th  St. 

15th  E.  D.— 10th  Ave.,  W.  19th  St..  8th  Ave.,  and 
W.  18lh  St. 

16th  E.  D.— 10th  Ave..  W.  20th  St..  8th  Ave.,  and 
W.  19th  St. 

17th  E.  D. — 10th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  10th  Ave.  and  W.  22nd  St.  to  the  corner  of 
9th  Ave.  and  W.  21st  St..  W.  21st  St..  8th  Ave.,  and 
W.  20th  St. 

18th  E.  D. — W.  21st  St.,  7th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  W.  20th  St.  to  cor- 
ner 8th  Ave.  and  W.  19th  St.,  and  8th  Ave. 

19th  E.  D.— 8th  Ave.,  W.  22nd  St..  7th  Ave.,  and 
W.  21st  St. 

20th  E.  D.— W.  22nd  St..  8th  Ave..  W.  21st  St.,  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  9th  Ave.  and  W. 
2l3t  St   to  the  corner  of  10th  Ave.,  and  W.  22nd  St. 

21st  E.  D. — 10th  Ave.,  W.  23d  St..  8th  Ave.,  and 
W   22nd  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  W.  25th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and 
W-  22nd  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — 10th  Ave.,  W.  24th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  and 
W.  23d  St.  # 


24th  E.  D.— W.  26th  St.,  10th  Ave.,  W.  19th  St., 
and  Hudson  River. 

25th  E.  D. — 10th  Ave.,  W  26th  St.,  9th  Ave.,  and 
W.  24th  St. 

26th  E.  D. — 9th  Ave.,  W.  25th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  and 
W.  24th  St. 

27th  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  W.  27th  St.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  27th  St.  to  cor- 
ner of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  28th  St.,  W.  28th  St.,  7th 
Ave.,  and  W.  25th  St. 

2Sth  E.  D. — 9th  Ave.,  W.  27th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  and 
W.  2jth  St. 

29th  E.  D.— W.  2Sth  St 
and  Hudson  River. 

30th  E    D.— \V.  29th  St 
,and  Hudson  River.  -' 

31st  E.  D. — W.  29th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  oi  8th  Ave.  and  W.  28th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  9th  Ave   and  W.  27th  St.,  and  9th  Ave. 

32nd  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  W.  31st  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and 
W   28th  St. 

33rd  E.  D.— 9th  Ave.,  W   31st  St 
W.  29th  St. 

34th  E.  D.— W.  30th  St.,  10th  Ave. 
9th  Ave.,  W.  29th  St.,  and  Hudson 

ShSth  E.  D.— W.  34th  St.,  9th  Ave. 
10th  Ave.,  W.  30th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

36th  E.  D.— W.  35th  St.,  9th  Ave.,  W.  34th  St., 
and  Hudson  River. 

W.  35th  St..  8th  Ave.,  W. 
W.  31st  St. 
W.  37th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and 


9th  Ave.,  W.  26th  St., 
9th  Ave.,  W.  28th  St  , 


Sth  Ave.,  and 

,  W.  32nd  St., 
River 
W.  32nd  St., 


W.  37th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  and 


9th  Ave.,  W.  36th  St., 


37th  E.  D.— 9th  Ave. 
34th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and 

3Sth  E.  D.— 8th  Ave. 
W.  34th  St. 

39th  E.  D. — 9th  Ave. 
W.  35th  St.      , 

40th  E.  D.— W.  36th  St.,  9th  Ave.,  W.  35th  St. 
and  Hudson  River. 

41st  E.  D. — W.  37th  St 
and  Hudson  River. 

42nd  E.  D.— W.  40th  St.,  10th  Ave.,  W.  37th  St., 
and  Hudson  River. 

43rd  E.  D.— 10th  Ave.,  W.  29th  St.,  9th  Ave.,  and 
W.  37th  St. 

44th  E.  D. — 9th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  9th  Ave.  and  W.  39th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
8th  Ave.  and  W.  40th  St.,  Sth  Ave.,  and  W.  37th  St. 

45th  E.  D. — 10th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  40th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
9th  Ave.  and  W.  39th  St.,  and-W.  39th  St. 

Fourth.  1st  E.  D. — Gouverneur  SI.,  Scammel 
St.,  Cherry  St.,  Jackson, St.,  and  East  River. 

2nd  E.  D. — Jackson  St.,  Madison  St.,  Grand  St., 
Mangin  St.,  Broome  St.,  Thompkins  St.,  Delances 
St.,  and  East  River. 

3rd  E.  D. — Gouverneur  St.,  Madison  St.,  Jackson 
St.,  and  Cherry  St. 

4th  E.  D. — Gouverneur  St.,  Division  St.,  Grand 
St.,  and  Madison  St. 

5th  E.  D. — Sheriff  St.,  Broome  St.,  Mangin  St., 
and  Grand  St. 

6th  E.  D. — Delancey  St.,  Tompkins  St.,  Broome 
St.,  Lewis  St.,  Delancey  St.,  Goerck  St.,  Rivington 
St.,  and  East  River. 

7th  E.  D. — Rivington  St.,  Goerck  St.,  Delancey 
St.,  Lewis  St.,  Stanton  St.,  and  East  River. 

Sth  E.  D. — Cannon  St.,  StaotonSt.,  Lewis  St., 
and  Broome  St. 

9th  E.  D. — -Columbia  St.,  Stanton  St.,  Cannon 
St.,  and  Broome  St. 

10th  E.  D.— Willett  St.,  Delancey  St.,  Sheriff 
St.,  Stanton  St.,  Columbia  St.,  and  Broome  St. 

11th  E.  D. — Pitt  St.,  Delancey  St.,  Willett  St., 
Broome  St.,  Sheriff  St.,  and  Grand  St. 

12th  E.  D. — Attorney  St.,  Broome  St.  Ridge  St., 
Delancey  St..  Pitt  St.,  and  Grand  St. 

13th  E.  D. — Attorney  St.,  Delancey  St.,  Suffolk 
St.,  Rivington  St.,  Ridge  St.,  and  Broome  St. 

14th  E.  D. — Ridge  St.,  Rivington  St.,  Sheriff  St., 
and  Delancey  St. 

15th  E.  D. — Pitt  St.,  Stanton  St.,  Sheriff  St.,  and 
Rivington  St. 

16th  E.  D. — Clinton  St.,  Stanton  St.,  Pitt  St.,  and 
Rivington  St. 

17th  E.  D.— Attorney  St 
St.,  and  Stanton  St. 

18th  E.  D. — Suffolk  St.,  E.  Houston  St.,  Attorney 
St.,  and  Stanton  St. 

19th  E.  D. — Norfolk  St.,  Stanton  St.,  Clinton  St., 
Rivington  St.,  Suffolk  St.,  and  Delancey  St. 

20th  E.  D. — Clinton  St.,  Broome  St.,  Norfolk  St., 
Delancey  St.,  Attorney  St..  and  Grand  St. 


E.  Houston  St.^  Sheriff 
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Stanton  St.,  Norfolk  St.. 
Essex  St., 


21st  E.  D. — Essex  St.,  Broome  St.,  Clinton  St. 
and  Grand  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — Essex  St. 
and  Broome  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — Ludlow  St.,  Stanton  St. 
and  Broome  St. 

Fifth.  1st  E.  D. — 9th  Ave.,  W.  42nd  St..  8th 
'Ave.,  and  W.  40th  St. 

2nd  E.  D. — 10th  Ave.,  W.  42nd  St.,  9th  Ave.,  and 
W.  40th  St. 

■  3rd  E.  D. — W.  40th  St.,  10th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  10th  Ave.  and  W.  42nd  St.  to  the 
corner  of  11th  Ave.  and  W  43rd  St.,  11th  Ave.,  W. 
42nd  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

4th  E.  D. — W.  40th  St.,  10th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  10th  Ave.  and  W.  42nd  St.  to  the 
corner  of  11th  Ave.  and  W.  43rd  St.,  and  11th  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — 10th  Ave..  W.  43rd  St.,  8th  Ave.,  and 
W.  42nd  St. 

6th  E.  D. — 10th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  10th  Ave.  and  W.  44th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
9th  Ave.  and  W.  45th  St.,  9th  Ave.,  and  W.  43rd  St. 

7th  E.  D. — 9th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  cor- 
ner of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  45tb  St.  to  the  corner  of  8th 
Ave.  and  W.  44th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  and  W.  43rd  St. 

8th  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  W.  44th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and 
W.  43rd  St. 

9th  E.  D.— W.  46th  St.,  8th  Ave. 
from  the  corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  W. 
corner  of  9th  Ave.  and  W. 

10th  E.  D.— W.  46th  St, 
from  the  corner  of  9th  Ave. 
corner  of  10th  Ave.  and  W. 

11th  E.  D.— W.  46th  St. 
corner  of  11th  Ave.  and     VV. 
10th  Ave.  and  W.  45th  St., 
11th  Ave.,  W.        " 

12th  E.  D.— 11th  Ave.,  W.  47th  St.,  10th  Ave. 


a  diagonal   ine 
44th  St.  to  the 
and  9th  Ave. 
a  diagonal  line 
45th  St.  to  the 
and  10th  Ave. 
a  diagonal  line  from  the 
.  46th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
10th  Ave.,  W.  44th  St., 
42d  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 
-11th  Ave.,  W.  47th  St.,  10th 


45th  St., 

9th  Ave., 

and  W. 

44th  St., 


diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  10th  Ave.  and  W. 
45th  St.  to  the  corner  of  11th  Ave.  and  W.  46th  St. 

13th  E.  D.— 10th  Ave.,  W.  47th  St.,  9th  Ave.,  and 
W.  46th  St. 

14th  E.  D. — 9th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  9th  Ave.  and  W.  47th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
8th  Ave.  and  VV.  48th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  and  W.  46th  St. 

15th  E.  D. — 9th  Ave.,  W.  49th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  W. 
48th  St.  to  the  corner  of  9th  Ave.  and  W.  47th  St. 

16th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  lint  from  the  corner  of 
10th  Ave.  and  W.  48th  St.  to  the  corner  of  9th  Ave. 
and  W.  49th  St.,  9th  Ave.,  and  W.  48th  St. 

17th  E.  D. — 10th  Ave.,  W.  48th  St.,  9th  Ave.,  and 
W.  47th  St. 

18th  E.  D.— W.  48th  St.,  10th  Ave.,  W.  47th  St., 
11th  Ave..  W.  46th  St..  and  Hudson  River. 

19th  E.  D. — 11th  Ave.,  W.  49th  St.,  10th  Ave., 
and  W.  48th  St. 

20th  E.  D. — 10th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  10th  Ave.  and  W.  50th  St.  to  the  corner 
of  9th  Ave.  and  W.  49th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  corner  of  9th  Ave.  and  W.  49th  St.  to  the  corner 
of  10th  Ave.  and  W.  48th  St. 

21st  E.  D. — 9th  Ave.,  W.  51st  St.,  8th  Ave.,  and 
W.  49th  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
10th  Ave.  and  W.  50th  St.  to  the  corner  of  9th  Ave. 
and  W.  51st  St.,  9th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  9th  Ave.  and  W.  49th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
10th  Ave.  and  W.  60th  St. 

23rd  E.  D.— W.  51st  St.,  11th  Ave.,  W.  50th  St., 
10th  Ave.,  W.  49th  St.,  11th  Ave.,  W.  48th  St.,  and 
Hudson  River. 

.24th  E.  D.— 11th  Ave.,  W.  51st  St.,  10th  Ave., 
and  W.  50th  St. 

25th  E.  D. — W.  45th  St.,  11th  Ave.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  11th  Ave.  and  W.  53rd  St.  to 
the  corner  of  10th  Ave.  and  W.  52nd  St ,  10th  Ave., 
W.  51st  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

26th  E.  D. — W.  52nd  St.,  9th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  9tn  Ave.  and  W.  51st  St.  to  the 
corner  of  10th  Ave.  and  W.  50th  St.,  and  10th  Ave. 

27th  E  D. — 9th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  tlie 
corner  of  9th  Ave.  and  W.  52nd  St.  to  the  corner  of 
8th  Ave.  and  W.  53rd  St.,  8th  Ave.,  and  W,  51st  St. 

28th  E.  D. — W.  55tli  St.,  8th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  53rd  St.  to  tlie 
corner  of  9th  Ave.  and  W.  52nd  St.,  and  9th  Ave. 

29th  E.  D. — 10th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  10th  Ave.  and  W.  54th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
9th  Ave.  and  VV.  63rd  St.,  9th  Ave.  and  W.  52nd  St. 

30th  E.  D. — W.  55th  St.,  9th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 


from  the  corner  of  9th  Ave.  and  VV.  53rd  St.  to  the 
corner  of  10th  Ave.  and  W.  54th  St.,  and  10th  Ave. 

31st  E.  D. — 11th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  11th  Ave.  and  W.  54th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
10th  Ave.  and  W.  55th  St..  10th  Ave.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  10th  Ave.  and  W.  52nd  St. 
to  the  corner  of  1 1th  Ave.  and  W.  53rd  St. 

32nd  E.  D.— W.  56th  St.,  9th  Ave.,  W.  55th  St.,  a 
diagonal  line  from  tlie  corner  of  10th  Ave.  and  W. 
55th  St.  to  tlie  corner  of  11th  Ave.  and  W.  54th 
St.,  W.  54th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

33rd  E.  D.— 9th  Ave.,  W.  57th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  and 
W.  55th  St. 

34th  E.  D. — 10th  Ave.,  W.  57th  St.,  9th  Ave.,  and 
W.  56th  St. 

35tli  E.  D.— \V.  60th  St..  West  End  Ave.,  a  diag- 
onal line  from  the  corner  of  West  End  Ave.  and  W. 
59th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  W. 
60th  St..  Amsterdam  Ave.,  10th  Ave.,  W.  56th  St.. 
and  Hudson  River. 

36th  E.  D.— 10th  Ave.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  60th 
St..  Columbus  Ave.,  9th  Ave.,  and  W.  57th  St. 

37th  E.  D. — AuLSterdam  Ave.,  W.  61st  St..  Colum- 
bus Ave.,  and  W.  60th  St. 

38th  E.  D.— West  End  Ave.,  W.  61st  St.,  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  Am- 
sterdam Ave.  and  W.  60th  St.  to  the  corner  of  West 
End  Ave.  and  W.  59th  St. 

39th  E.  D — W.  62nd  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  W. 
61st  St..  West  End  Ave.,  W.  60th  St..  and  Hudson 
River. 

40th  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  corner  of  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  W.  62nd  St.  to 
the  corner  of  Columbus  Ave.  and  W.  63rd  St., 
Columbus  Ave.,  and  W.  61st  St. 

41st  E.  D. — W.  63rd  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Columbus  Ave.  and  W.  63rd  St.  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  W.  62nd  St.,  W.  62nd 
St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

Sixth.  1st  E.  D. — E.  4th  St.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  Ave.  B  and  E.  4th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  E.  3rd  St.  and  Lewis  St.,  Lewis  St.,  E. 
Houston  St.,  Goerck  St.,  Stanton  St.,  and  East 
River. 

2nd  E.  D. — Cannon  St.,  E.  Houston  St.,  Goerck 
St ,  and  Stanton  St. 

3rd  E.  D.— Sheriff  St.,  E  Houston  St.,  Ave.  B, 
E.  3rd  St.,  Lewis  St.,  E  Houston  St.,  Cannon  St., 
and  Stanton  St. 

4th  E.  D. — Ave.  C,  E.  3rd  St.,  Ave.  B,  East  Hous- 
ton St. 

5th  E.  D. — Ave.  B,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  cor- 
ner of  Ave.  B  and  2nd  St.  to  the  corner  of  Ave.  C 
and  3rd  St.,  Ave.  C,  and  E.  Houston  St. 

6th  E.  D. — 5th  St.,  Ave.  C,  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  corner  of  Ave.  C  and  3rd  St.  to  the  corner  of  2nd 
St.  and  Ave.  B,  and  Ave.  B. 

7th  E.  D' — Ave.  C,  E  4th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  corner  of  Ave.  D  and  E.  4tb  St.  to  the  corner  of 
Lewis  St.  and  3rd  St.,  and  3rd  St. 

8t.h  E.  D. — E.  4th  St..  Ave  C,  E.  5th  St.,  a  diag- 
onal line  from  the  corner  of  Ave.  D  and  5th  St.  to 
the  corner  of  Lewis  St.  and  6th  St..  6th  St.,  and  East 
River. 

9th  E.  D. — Ave.  B,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  cor- 
ner of  Ave.  B  and  6th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Ave.  C 
and  5th  St..  Ave.  C,  and  E.  4th  St. 

10th  E.  D. — 7th  St..  Ave.  C,  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  corner  of  Ave.  C  and  5th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
Ave  B  and  6th  St.,  and  Ave.  B. 

nth  E.  D. — Ave.  C,  6th  St.,  a  diagonal  Ime  from 
the  corner  of  6th  St.  and  Lewis  St ,  to  the  corner  of 
Ave.  B  and  5th  St.,  and  E   5th  St 

12th  E.  D. — Ave.  C,  E.  7th  St.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  7th  St.  and  Ave.  D  to  the  corner 
of  6th  St   and  Lewis  St.,  and  Lewis  St. 

13th  E.  D. — 6tli  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  6th  St.  and  Lewis  St.,  to  the  corner  of  Ave. 
D  and  7th  St.,  7th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  cor- 
ner of  7th  St.  and  Ave.  C  to  the  corner  of  E.  8th 
St.  and  Ave.  D,  E.  8th  St.,  and  East  River. 

14th  E.  D. — Ave.  U,  E.  8th  St.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  Ave.  D  and  E.  8th  St.  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Ave.  C  and  7th  St.,  and  7th  St. 

15th  E.  D. — Ave.  B,  E.  10th  St.,  Ave.  C.  and  E. 
8th  St. 

16th  E  D. — E.  8th  St.,  Ave.  C,  E.  9th  St.,  Ave. 
D,  E    10th  St ,  and  East  River. 

17th  E.  D. — Ave.  C,  E.  Uth  St..  Ave.  D,  and  E. 
9th  St. 

18th  E.  D. — Ave.  C,  E.  10th  St.,  Ave.  B,  E.  14th 
St..  East  River.  E.  10th  St.,  Ave.  B,  and  E.  11th  St 
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16th  St., 
E. 


W.  67th  St.,  Central 
W.  70th  St.,  Central 


19th  E.  D — Ave.  A,  E.  14th  St.,  Ave.  B,  and  E 
12th  St. 

20th   E.   D. — E.    14th  St.,   Ave.   A,   E 
Ave.  C,  E.  17th  St.,  and  East  River. 

21st  E.  D.^lst  Ave.,  E.   15th  St.,  2nd  Ave. 
16th  St.,  Ave    A,  and  E.  14th  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — 1st  Ave.,  E.  17th  St.,  Ave.  B,  and 
E.  16th  St. 

23i'd  E.  D. — Ave.  B  E.  18th  St.,  Ave.  C,  and  E. 
16th  St. 

Seventh.  1st  E.  D. — 0th  Ave.,  Columbus  Ave., 
a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  Columbus  Ave. 
and  W.  60th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  W. 
61st  St.,  Broadway,  8th  Ave.,  and  W.  58th  St. 

2nd  E.  D.— W.  65th  St.,  Central  Park  West,  W. 
62nd  St.,  Broadway,  a  dia'^onal  line  from  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  W.  61st  St.  to  the  corner  of  Colum- 
bus Ave.  and  W.  60th  St.,  and  Columbus  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D.— Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  64th  St.,  Colum- 
bus Ave.,  and  W.  63rd  St. 

4th  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  65th  St.,  Broad- 
way, and  W.  64th  St. 

5th  E.  D.— W.  65th  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  63rd 
St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

6th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  12th 
Ave.  and  W.  68th  St.  to  the  corner  of  West  End 
Ave.  and  W.  69th  St.,  West  End  Ave.,  W.  67th  St., 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  65th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 
7th  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  68th  St.,  Colum- 
bus Ave.,  and  W.  6oth  St. 

8th  E.  D.— Columbus  Ave. 
Park  West,  and  W.  65th  St. 

9th  E.  D.— Columbus  Ave. 
Park  West,  and  W.  65th  St. 

10th  E.  D.~Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  71st  St.,  Co- 
lumbus Ave.,  and  W.  68th  St. 

11th  E.  D. — West  End  Ave.,  W.  69th  St.,  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  and  W.  67th  St. 

12th  E.  D. — W.  71st  St.,  AVcst  End  Ave.,  W.  70th 
St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  69th  St.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  West  End  Ave.  and  W.  69th  St. 
to  the  corner  of  12th  Ave.  and  W.  68th  St.,  and  Hud- 
son River. 

13th  E.  D.— West  End  Ave.,  W.  72nd  St.,  Colum- 
bus Ave.,  W.  71st  St.,  Broadway,  and  W.  70th  St. 

14th  E.  D.— W.  75th  St.,  West  End  Ave.,  W.  74th 
St.,  Broadway,  W.  72nd  St.,  West  End  Ave.,  W. 
71st  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

15th  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  75th  St.,  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  W.  74th  St.,  Columbus  Ave.,  and  W.  72nd  St. 
16th  E.  D. — Columbus  Ave.,  W.  74th  St.,  Central 
Park  West,  and  W.  70th  St. 

17th  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  75th  St.,  Co- 
lumbus Ave.,  W.  76th  St.,  Central  Park  West,  and 
W.  74th  St. 

18th  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  77th  St.,  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  W.  76th  St.,  Columbus  Ave.,  and  W. 
75th  St. 

19th  E.  D. — W.  77th  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  W. 
75th  St.,  Broadway,  W.  74th  St.,  West  End  Ave.,  W. 
75th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

20th  E.  D. — West  End  Ave.,  W.  79th  St.,  Broad- 
way, W.  78th  St.,  Columbus  Ave.,  and  W.  77th  St. 
21st  E.  D.— W.  82nd  St.,  West  End  Ave.,  W.  77th 
St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

22nd  E.  D.— Broadway.  W.  79th  St.,  West  End 
Ave,  W.  82nd  St.,  Broadway,  W.  80th  St.,  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  and  W.  78th  St. 

23rd  E.  D.— Columbus  Ave.,  W.  78th  St.,  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  W.  ,80th  St.,  Columbus  Ave.,  W.  81st 
St.,  Central  Partt  West,  and  W.  77th  St. 

24th  E.  D.— Broadway,  W.  81st  St.,  Columbus 
Ave.,  and  W.  80th  St. 

25th  E.  D.— Broadway,  W.  82nd  St.,  Columbus 
Ave,  and  W.  81st  St. 

26th  E.  D.— W.  83rd  St.,  ColumbuS  Ave.,  W.  82nd 
St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

27th  E.  D.— Broadway,  W.  84th  St.,  Columbus 
Ave.,  and  W.  83rd  St. 

28th  E.  D.— Broadway,  W.  85th  St.,  Columbus 
Ave.,  and  W.  84th  St. 

29th  E.  D.— Broadway, 
Ave.,  ancTW.  85th  St. 

30tli  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.,  a 
from  the  corner  of  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  to  the  corner  of  Columbus  Ave. 
St.,  Columbus  Ave.,  and  W.  86th  St. 

31st  E.  D.— W.  90th  St.,  Columbus  Ave.,  a  diag- 
onal lino  from  the  corner  of  Columbus  Ave.  and  W. 
89th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  W. 
88th  St.,  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 


W.  86th  St.,  Columbus 


diagonal  line 
and  W.  88th 
and  W.  89th 


32nd  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  91st  St.,  Co- 
luml)us  Ave.,  and  W.  90th  St. 

o3rd  E.  D.— Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  94th  St.,  Co- 
lumbus Ave.,  and  W.  91st  St. 

Eighth.  1st  E.  D. — Ludlow  St.,  E.  Houston  St., 
Suffolk  St.,  and  Stanton  St. 

2nd  E.  D. — Ave.  A,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  cor- 
ner of  Ave.  A  and  2nd  St.  to  tno  corner  of  Ave.  B 
and  E.  3rd  St.,  Ave.  B,  and  E.  Houston  St.      % 

3rd  E.  D. — 1st  Ave.,  2nd  St.,  Ave.  A,  and  E. 
Houston  St. 

4th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  2nd  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and  E. 
Houston  St. 

5th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  E.  3rd  St.,  Ave.  A,  and  2nd 
St. 

6th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  E.  4th  St.,  Ave.  A,  and  E. 
3rd  St. 

7th  E.  D.— Ave.  A,  E.  4th  St.,  Ave.  B,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  Ave.  B  and  E.  3rd  St.  to  the 
corner  of  Ave.  A  and  2nd  St. 

8th  E.  D. — Ave.  A,  6th  St.,  Ave.  B,  and  E.  4th  St. 
9th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  5th  St.,  Ave.  A,  and  E.  4th 
St. 

10th  E.  D. — 1st  Ave.,  7th  St.,  Ave.  A,  .and  5th  St. 
11th  E.  D. — 7th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  corner  of  1st  Ave.  and  5th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
2nd  Ave.  and  6th  St.,  and  2nd  Ave. 

12th  B.  D. — Cooper  Sq.,  6th  St.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and  6th  St.  to  the  cor- 
ner of  1st  Ave.  and  5th  St.,  and  5th  St. 

13th  E.  D. — Lafayette  St.,  Astor  PI.,  Cooper  Sq., 
5th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and  E.  4th  St. 

14th  E.  D. — Broadway,  Astor  PL,  Lafayette  St., 
and  E.  4th  St. 

15th  E.  D. — Cooper  Sq.,  Astor  PI.,  St.  Marks  PI., 
2nd  Ave.,  and  6th  St. 

16th  E.  D.^th  Ave.,  E.  11th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E. 
10th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and  St.  Marks  PI. 

17th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  E.  lOtU  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
St   Marks  PI 

18th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  St.  Marks  PI.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  Ave.  A  and  7th  St.,  and  7th 
St. 

19th  E.  D. — E.  9th  St.,  Ave.  A,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  Ave.  A  and  7th  St.  to  the  corner 
of  1st  Ave.  and  E.  8tli  St.,  and  1st  Ave. 

20th  E.  D. — Ave.  A,  E.  9th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  E.  10th 
St.,  Ave.  B,  and  6th  St. 

21st  E.  D.— Ave.  A,  E.  11th  St.,  Ave.  C,  and  E. 
10th  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — 1st  Ave.,  E.  12Hi  St.,  Ave.  C,  E. 
11th  St.,  Ave.  A,  and  E.  10th  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  E.  13th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  10th  St. 

24th  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  13th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  E. 
12th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and  E.   10th  St. 

2.5th  E.  D. — 4th  Ave.,  E.  14th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and 
E.  12th  St. 

26th  E.  D. — 1st  Ave.,  E.  13th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  E. 
14th  St.,  Ave.  A,  and  E.  12th  St. 

27th  E.  D.— Irving  PI.,  E.  16th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E. 
16th  St.,  2ud  Ave.,  E.  15th  St.,  1st  Ave.  and  E. 
14th  St. 

Ninth.  1st  E.  D. — Columbus  Ave.,  W.  83rd  St., 
Central  Park  West,  and  W.  81st  St. 

2nd  E.  D. — Columbus  Ave.,  W.  86th  St.,  Central 
P;irk  Wosc,  and  W.  83rd  St. 

3rd  E.  D.— Colum'ous  Ave.,  W.  S9th  St.,  Central 
Park  West,  and  W.  86th  St. 

4th  E.  D. — Columbus  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from 
t\v'  cornar  of  Columbus  Ave.  and  W.  92nd  St.  to  the 
corner  of  Central  Park  West  and  W.  91st  St.,  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  and  W.  89th  St. 

5th  E.  D. — W.  92nrt  St.,  Central  P.ark  West,  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  Central  Park  West 
aiid  W.  91st  St.  to  tlio  corner  of  Columbus  Ave.  ana 
W.  92nd  St.,' and  Columbus  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Columbus  Ave.,  W.  96th  St.,  Central 
Park  West,  and  W.  93rd  St. 

7tl>  E.  D.— W.  n7in  St.,  Central  Park  West.  W. 
95th  St.,  a  dia'ional  lins  from  the  corner  of  Amster- 
dam Ave.  and  W.  9:itii  St.  to  tiie  corner  of  Colum- 
bus Ave.  and  W.  96th  St.,  and  Colu.mbus  Ave. 

Sth  E.  D.— Columbus  Ave  ,  W.  98th  St.,  Central 
Park  West,  and  W.  97th  St. 

9th  E.  D.— Columbus  Ave.,  W.  99th  St.,  Central 
Park  West,  and  W.  98th  St. 

10th  E.  D.— Columbus  Ave.,  W.  100th  St  ,  Man- 
hattan Av?.,  W.  101st  St.,  Central  Park  West,  and 
W.  99tli  St. 

Uth  t^.  D.— Manhattan  Ave.,  W.  103rd  St..  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  and  W.  101st  St. 
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12th  E.  D. — Columb\is  Ave,  W.  104th  St.,  Cen- 
tra! Park  West,  aad  W    lOSrd  St. 

13tli  E.  D.—  W  102iid  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  corner  of  Columbus  Ave.  and  W.  102nd  St.  to 
the  corner  of  Amst'jrdam  Ave.  and  W.  103rd  St., 
VV.  103rd  St.,  and  Manhattan  Ave. 

14th  E.  D.~ Amsterdam  Ave.,  a  diaijonal  lino  from 
the  corner  of  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  W.  103rd  St.  to 
the  corner  of  Columbus  Ave.  and  W.  102nd  St.,  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  Coi\imbus  Ave.  and 
W.  102nd  St.  to  the  corner  of  Amsterdam  Ave.,  and 
VV.  101st  St. 

ioth  E.  D. — Manhattan  Ave.,  V/.  102nd  St.,  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  Cohnnbus  Ave. 
and  W.  102nd  St.  to  tne  corner  of  Amsterdam  Ave. 
and  W.  101st  St.,  and  W.  101st  S,t. 

16th  E.  D.— Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  101st  St.,  Man- 
hattan Ave.,  and  W.  100th  St. 

17th  E.  D.— Broadway,  W.  100th  St.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  West  End  Ave.  and  W.  lOOtii 
St.  to  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  W.  lOlst  St.,  vV". 
lOlst  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  lOOth  St.,  Colum- 
bus Ave.,  and  W   99th  St. 

18th  E.  D.— W.  101st  St.,  ^  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  W.  101st  St.  to  the  corner 
of  West  End  Ave.  and  W.  100th  St.,  V/est  End  Ave., 
W.  99th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

19th  E.  D. — W.  99th  St.,  West  End  Ave.,  W.  98th 
St.,  Broadway,  W.  07th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

20th  E.  D. — West  End  Ave.,  W.  lOOth  St..  Broad- 
way, W.  99th  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  and  W.  98th  St. 

21st  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.,  W'.  99th  St.,  Co- 
lumbus Ave.,  and  W.  98th  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  98th  St.,  Columbus 
Ave.,  and  W.  97th  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  97th  St.,  Columbus 
Ave.,  and  W.  96th  St. 

24th  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  96th  St.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  Columbus  Ave.  and  W.  96th 
St.  to  the  corner  of  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  W.  95th 
St.,  and  W.  95th  St. 

25th  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  93rd  St.,  Columbus 
Ave.,  W.  94th  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  and  W.  92nd  St. 

26th  E.  D.— W.  97th  St.,  Broadway,  W.  94th  St., 
a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  West  End  Ave. 
and  W.  94th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Riverside  Dr.  and 
W.  95th  St.,  W.  95th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

27th  E.  D. — W.  95th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Riverside  Dr.  and  W.  95th  St.  to  the  cor- 
ner of  West  End  Ave.  and  W.  94th  St.,  West  End 
Ave.,  W.  92nd  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

28th  E.  D.— W.  92nd  St.,  West  End  Ave.,  W.  94th 
St.,  Broadway,  W.  91st  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

29th  E.  D.— W.  91st  St.,  Broadway,  W.  92nd  St., 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  90th  St.,  Broadway,  W.  88th 
St.,  West  End  Ave.,  W.  89th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

30th  E.  D.— West  End  Ave.,  W.  87th  St.,  Broad- 
way, W.  90th  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  and  W.  86th  St. 

31st  E.  D.— W.  89th  St.,  West  End  Ave.,  W.  88t.h 
St.,  Broadway,  W.  87t.h  St.,  West  End  Ave.,  W.  96th 
St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

32nd  E.  D. — W.  Spth  St.,  Broadway,  W.  94th  St., 
West  End  Ave.,  W.  85th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

33rd  E.  D.— W.  85th  St.,  West  End  Ave.,  W.  84th 
St.,  Broadway,  W.  83rd  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

Tenth.  1st  E.  D. — Christopher  St.,  Waverley 
PI.,  W.  10th  St.,  Greenwich  Ave.,  6th  Ave.,  and  W. 
Washington  PI. 

2nd  E.  D. — W.  4th  St.,  Charles  St.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  Waverley  F!.  and  Charles  St. 
to  the  corner  of  Perry  St.  and  Greenwich  Ave., 
Greenwich  Ave.,  W.  10th  St.,  Waverley  PI.,  and 
Christouher  St. 

3rd  E.  D.— Bleecker  St.,  Charles  St.,  W.  4th  St., 
and  Christopher  St. 

4th  E.  D.— Bleecker  St.,  W  11th  St ,  W.  4th  St., 
and  Charles  St. 

5th  E.  D.— W.  4th  St.,  Bank  St.,  Waverley  PI.,  W. 
11th  St.,  Greenwich  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Perry  St.  and  Greenwich  Ave.  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Waverley  PI.  and  Charles  St.,  and  Charles  St. 

6th  E.  D.— Abingdon  Sq..  8th  Ave.,  W.  12th  St.. 
Greenwich  Ave.,  and  Bank  St. 

7th  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  Greenwich  Ave.,  and  W. 
12th  St. 

8th  E.  D.— 8th  Ave.,  W.  14th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  W. 
13th  St.,  and  Greenwich  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Greenwich  Ave  .  W.  13th  St.,  7th  Ave.. 
W.  14th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  and  W.  12tn  St. 

10th  E.  D. — Greenwich  Ave,  W.  11th  St.,  Wav- 
erley PI.,  BankSt.,  Greenwich  Ave.,  W.  12th  St.,  and 
6th  Ave. 


-6th  Ave.,  W.  12th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  and 


W.  Gth  St.,  5th  .'^ve.,  W. 
West,  and  W.  Wasulngton 


lit;'.  E.  D.- 
W.  9ta  St. 

12th  E.  D.— 6th  Ave., 
8th  St.,  V/ashiagton  Sq. 
PI. 

13th  E.  D. — 6th  Ave.,  W.  Washington  PI.,  Wash- 
ington Sq.  West  W.  8tU  St.,  5tii  Ave..  Washingion 
iviews.  University  PI.,  Waverley  PI.,  Broadway,  aad 
W.  3rd  St. 

14th  E.  D. — University  PI.,  VYashington  Mev/s, 
5th  Ave.,  E.  14th  St.,  4th  Ave..  E.  8th  St ,  Astor  PL, 
and  Waverley  PI.  -i 

15th  E.  D.— Irving  PI.  E.  18th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and 
E.  loth  St. 

ICtli  E.  D. — Irving  PI.,  Le.xingtou  Ave.,  E  22iid 
St..  and  E.  18th  St. 

17th  E.  D. — 4th  Ave.,  E.  27th  St.,  Lc.dngton  Ave., 
Irving  PI.,  and  E.  14th  St. 

ISth  E.  D.— 5th  Ave.,  E.  31st  Bt.,  4th  Ave., 
E.  14th  St. 

19th  E.  D.— 7th  Ave.,  W.  18th  St..  6lh  Ave., 
16th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  and  14th  St 

30th  E    D.— 7th  Ave.,  W.  23rd  St., 
ICUi  St.,  6th  Ave.,  and  W.  18th  St. 

21st  E.  D.— 7th  Ave.,  W.  2Sth  St., 
3lBt  St.,  5th  Ave.,  and  W.  23ra  St. 

22nd  E.  U.— 7th  Ave.,  W.  36tii  St., 
W.  28th  St. 

23rd  E.  D.— 6th  Ave.,  W.  36th  St., 
37th  St.,  Park  Ave.,  4th  Ave.,  E   31st  St.,  and  W. 
31st  St. 

24th  E.  D. — 4th  Ave.,  E.  33rd  St.,  Lc.'iington  Ave., 
and  E.  27th  St. 

25th  E.  D.— Lexington  Ave.,  E.  40th  St.,  3rd  Ave., 
and  E.  34th  St. 

26th  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  E.  49th  St..  Lexington 
Av3..  and  E.  33rd  St. 

27th  E.  D.— 5th  Ave.,  E.  47th  St.,  Madison  Ave., 
E.  49th  St.,  Park  Ave.,  and  E.  33rd  St. 

--  '    -    -     .7tij  Ave.,  W.  37th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  and 


and 
W. 


5th  Ave.,  W. 

6th  Ave.,  W. 

6th  Ave.,  and 

5th  Ave.,  E. 


W.  38th  St..  7th  Ave.,  and 


W.  40th  St. 
W.  43rd  St 


7th  Ave.,  and 
7th  Ave.,  and 


28th  E.  D." 
W.  36th  St. 

29th  E.  D.— 8th  Ave., 
W.  37tb  St. 

30th  E.  D.— 8th  Ave., 
W.  38th  St. 

31st  E.  D.— 8th  Ave., 
W.  40th  St. 

32nd  E.  D. — 7th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  W.  43rd  St.  to  the  corner  of 
6th  Ave.  and  W.  44th  St.,  6th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  6th  Ave.  and  W.  40th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  39th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  and  W. 
37th  St. 

33rd  E.  D.- — 6th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  6th  Ave.  and  W.  45th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
5th  Ave.  and  W.  46th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  a  diagnoal  line 
from  the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  39th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  6th  Ave.  and  W.  40th  St. 

34th  E.  D. — 6th  Ave.,  W.  50th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  46th 
St.  to  the  corner  of  6th  Ave.  and  W.  4oth  St 

35th  E.  D.— 6th  Ave.,  W.  53rd  St.,  5th  Ave.,  and 
W.  50th  St. 

30th  E.  D.— 7th  Ave.,  W.  52nd  St.,  6th  Ave.,  and 
W,  47th  St. 

37th  E.  D.— W.  47th  St..  Gth  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  6th  Ave.  and  W.  44th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  VV.  43rd  St.,  and  Broadway. 

3Sth  E.  D.— 8th  Ave.,  W.  49th  St..  7th  Ave.,  and 
W.  44th  St. 

39th  E.  D.— 8th  Ave.,  W.  .54th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and 
W.  49th  St. 

40th  E.  D.— 8th  Ave.,  W.  55th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and 
W.  54th  St. 

Eleventh.  1st  E.  D.— W.  105th  St.,  West  End 
Ave.,  VV.  102nd  St.,  Broadway,  W.  101st  St.,  and 
Hudson  River. 

2nd  E.  D.— Broadway,  W.  102nd  St.,  West  End 
Ave.,  W.  103rd  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  and  W.  101st 
St. 

3rd  E.  D.— West  End  Ave.,  W.  105th  St..  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  and  W.  103rd  St. 

4th  E.  D.— Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  105th  St.,  Co- 
lumbus Ave.,  and  W.  103rd  St. 

5th  E.  D.— Columbus  Ave..  W.  105th  St.,  Man- 
h.Utan  Ave.,  W.  107th  St.,  Central  Park  West,  and 
W.  104th  St. 

6th  E.  p — Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  106th  St.,  Man- 
hatto,n  Ave.,  and  W.  105th  St. 

7th  E.  D. — W.  106th  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  W. 
105th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 
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8th  E.  D. — W.  108th  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  W. 
107th  St.,  West  End  Ave.,  W.  106th  St.,  and  Hud- 
son River. 

9th  E.  D. — West  End  "Ave.,  W.  107th  St.,  a  diag- 
onal line  from  the  corner  of  Amsterdam  Ave.  and 
W.  107th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Columbus  Ave.  and  W. 
106th  St.,  and  W.  106th  St. 

10th  E.  D. — W.  108th  St.,  Manhattan  Ave.,  W. 
106th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  Colum- 
bus Ave.  and  W.  106th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Amster- 
dam Ave.  and  W.  107tli  St.,  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.  and  W.  109th  St., 
Columbus  Ave.  and  W.  108th- St. 

12th  E.  D.— W.  110th  St.,  Broadway,  W.  109th 
St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  108th  St.,  and  Hudson 
Biver. 

13th  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  110th  St.,  Columbus 
Ave.,  and  W.  109th  St. 

14th  E.  D.— Columbus  Ave.,  W.  110th  St.,  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  W.  107th  St.,  Manhattan  Ave.,  and 
W.  108th  St. 

15th  E.  D.— Manhattan  Ave.,  W.  Ulth  St.,  7th 
Ave.,  and  W.  UOth  St. 

16th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  comer  of 
Manhattan  Ave.  and  W.  111th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
8th  Ave.  and  W.  112th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  112th  St.  to  the  corner 
of  7th  Ave.  and  W.  111th  St.,  and  W.  111th  St. 

17th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 

7th  Ave.  and  W.  111th  St.  to  the  corner  of  8th  Ave. 

and  W.  112th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 

8th  Ave.  and  W.  1 12th  St.  to  the  corner  of  7th  Ave. 

,  and  W.  113th  St.,  and  7th  Ave. 

18th  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  114th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
7th  Ave.  and  W.  113th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  W.  113th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
112th  St.  and  8th  Ave. 

19th  E.  D.— Morniugside  Dr.,  W.  113th  St.,  Man- 
hattan Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  tlie  corner  of  Man- 
hattan Ave.  and  W.  114th  St.  to  the  corner  of  8th 
Ave.  and  W.  113th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  112th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  Manhattan  Ave.  and  W.  111th  St.,  Man- 
hattan Ave.,  and  W.  110th  St. 

20th  E.  D.— Manhattan  Ave.,  W.  116th  St.,  8th 
Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  8th  Ave.  and 
W.  113th  St. 'to  the  corner  of  W.  114th  St.  and  8th 
Ave. . 

21st  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  7th 
Ave.  and  W.  113th  St.  to  tlie  corner  of  8th  Ave.  and 
W.  114th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  8th 
Ave.  and  W.  114th  St.  to  the  corner  of  7th  Ave.  and 
W.  115th  St.,  and  7th  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D.— W.  116th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  W.  11.5th  St.  to 
the  comer  of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  114th  St..  and  8th  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D.— Manhattan  Ave.,  W.  117th  St.,  7th 
Ave    and  W.  UOth  St. 

24th  E.  D. — Manhattan  Ave.,  W.  118th  St.,  7th 
Ave.,  and  W.  117th  St. 

25th  E.  D. — Manhattan  Ave.,  W.  119th  St.,  St. 
Nicholas  Ave.,  and  W.  118th  St. 

26th  E.  D. — Morningside  Ave.,  W.  119th  St., 
Manhattan  Ave.,  and  W.  117th  St. 

27tl)  E.  D. — Morniugside  Ave.,  W.  117th  St.,  and 
Manhattan  Ave. 

28th  E.  D.— Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  116th  St., 
Morningside  Ave.,  and  W.  113th  St. 

29th  E.  D. — Broadway,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
.corner  of  Broadway  and  W.  111th  St.  to  the  corner 
of  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  W.  112th  St.,  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  W.  113th  St.,  Morningside  Dr.,  and  W.  UOth 
St. 

30th  E.  D.— W.  113th  St.,  Broadway,  W.  UOth 
St.,  and  Hudson  River 

31st  E.  D. — W.  113th  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  W.  1 12th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  W.  Ulth  St.,  and  Broad- 
way. 

32nd  E.  D.— Broadway,  W.  114th  St.,  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  and  W.  113th  St. 

33rd  E.  D.— W.  115th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Riverside  Dr.  and  W.  115th  St.  to  the  cor^ 
ner  of  Broadway  and  W.  114th  St.,  Broadway,  W. 
113tli  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

34th  E.  D. — W.  116th  St.,  Broadway,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  Broadwav  and  W.  114th  St. 
to  the  corner  of  Riverside  Dr.  and  W.  U^th  St.,  W. 
115th  St.,  and  Hudson  River.  -, 

Twelfth.  1st  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  19th  St..  2nd 
Ave.,  and  E.  16th  St. 


2nd  E.  D.— 2nd  Ave.,  E.  18th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  16th  St. 

3rd  E.  D.— 1st  Ave.,  E.  19th  St.,  Ave.  A,  E.  20th 
St.,  East  River,  and  E.  17th  St. 

4th  E.  D.— 2nd  Ave.,  E.  20th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  18th  St. 

5th  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  21st  St.,  1st  Ave.,  E.  20tb 
St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and  E.  19th  St. 

6th  E.  D.— 1st  Ave,,  E.  23rd  St.,  East  River,  E. 
20th  St.,  Ave.  A,  and  E.  19th  St. 

7th  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  23rd  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  E. 
22nd  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and  E.  21st  St. 

8th  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  E.  23rd  St.,  3rd  Ave., 
and  E.  22nd  St. 

9th  E.  D.— Lexington  Ave.,  E.  29th  St.,  3rd  Ave., 
and  E.  23rd  St. 

10th  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  25th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  E. 
24th  St..  2nd  Ave.,  and  E.  23rd  St. 

nth  E.  D.— 2nd  Ave.,  E.  23th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  22nd  St. 

12th  E.  D. — 1st  Ave.,  E.  31st  St.,  East  River,  and 
E.  23rd  St. 

13th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  26th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  25th  St. 

14th  E.  n.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  27th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and  E. 
26th  St. 

15th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  28th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  E 
29th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and  E.  27th  St. 

16th  E.  D.— Lexington  Ave.,  E.  30th  St.,  2nd 
Ave.,  E.  28th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and  E.  29th  St. 

17th  E.  D.— 2nd  Ave.,  E.  31st  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  29th  St. 

18th  E.  D.— Lexington  Ave.,  E.  32nd  St.,  3rd 
Ave.,  E.  31st  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and  E.  30th  St. 

19th  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  33rd  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and 
E.  31st  St. 

20th  E.  D.— 2nd  Ave.,  E.  33rd  St.,  East  River, 
and  E.  3l3t  St. 

21st  E.  D.— Lexington  Ave.,  E.  34th  St.,  2nd  Ave  , 
E.  33rd  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and  E.  32nd  St. 

22nd  E.  D.— 2nd  Ave.,  E.  36th  St.,  East  River, 
and  E.  33rd  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  37th  St.,  2nd  Ave  ,  and 
E.  34th  St. 

24th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  E.  38th  St.,  East  River, 
and  E.  36th  St. 

25th  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  39th  St.,  East  River,  E. 
38th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and  E.  37th  St. 

26th  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  40th  St.,  Prospect  PI., 
E.  41st  St.,  East  River,  and  E.  39th  St. 

27th  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  E.  42nd  St.,  3rd 
Ave.,  E.  41st  St.,  Prospect  PL,  and  E.  40th  St 

28th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  42nd  St..  Prospect  PL, 
E.  43rd  St.,  East  River,  and  E.  41st  St. 

29th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  E.  45th  St.,  East  River,  E 
43rd  St.,  Prospect  PL,  and  E.  42nd  St. 

30th  E.  D. — I^xington  Ave.,  E.  44th  St.,  2nd 
Ave.,  and  E.  42nd  St. 

31st  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  E.  47th  St.,  3rd  Ave., 
E.  45th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and  E.  44th  St. 

32nd  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  47th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and 
E.  45th  St. 

33rd  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  E.  47th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  E. 
48th  St.,  East  River,  and  E.  45th  St. 

34th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  50th  St.  to  the  comer  of 
1st  Ave.  and  E.  49th  St  ,  E.  49th  St.,  East  River,  E. 
48th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and  E.  47th  St. 

35th  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  E.  48th  St.,  2nd 
Ave.,  and  E.  47th  St. 

36th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  comer  of 
Lexington  Ave.  and  E.  48th  St.  to  the  corner  of  3rrt 
Ave.  and  E.  49th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  50th  St.,  2nd  Ave., 
and  E.  48th  St. 

37th  E.  D. — -A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
1st  Ave.  and  E.  49th  St.  (or  Mitchell  PL)  to  the 
comer  of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  50th  St.,  E.  50th  St..  Ist 
Ave.,  E.  51st  St.,  East  River,  and  E.  49th  St.  (or 
iMitchell  PL). 

I     38th  E.  D..=— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  51st  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  50th  St. 

39th  E.  D. — I^xington  Ave.,  E.  52nd  St.,  3rd 
Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and 
E.  49th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Lexington  Ave.,  and  E. 
48th  St. 

40th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  52nd  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E    51st  St 

'41st  E.  b. — 1st  Ave.,  E.  54th  St.,  East  River,  and 
E.  51st  St. 

42nd  E.  D. — Is  bounded  by  and  within  the  entire 
,  island  of  BlacJiwell's  Island. 
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Thirteenth.  1st  E.  D.— W.  120th  St.,  Broad- 
way. W.  116th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

2nd  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  120th  St.,  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  W.  119th  St..  Morningside  Ave.,  W.  llGth  St., 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  and  W.  114th  St. 

3rd  E.  D.— Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  121st  St.,  Morn- 
ingside Ave.,  and  W.  119th  St. 

4th  E.  D. — Broadway,  a  diagonal  line  from  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  W.  123rd  St.  to  corner  of 
Morningside  Dr.  and  W.  121st  St.,  W.  121st  St., 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  and  W.  120th  St. 

6th  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave  ,  W.  124th  St.,  Morn- 
ingside Ave.,  W.  121st  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Morningside  Dr.  and  W.  121st  St.  to  the 
corner  of  Amsterdam  Ave.,  and  W.  122nd  St 

6th  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  124th  St.,  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  Amsterdam 
Ave.  and  VV.  122nd  St  to  the  corner  of  W.  123rd  St. 
and  Broadway. 

7th  E.  D. — Is  bounded  by  and  within  a  line  run- 
ning from  Husdon  River,  across  Riverside  Paris  and 
between  526  and  528,  and  Riverside  Dr.  through 
Fairview  Court,  175  Claremont  Ave.,  W.  125th  St., 
Broadway,   W.   120th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

8th  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  125th  St.,  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  and  W.  124th  St. 

9th  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  125th  St.,  St. 
Nicholas  Ave.,  Hancock  PI.,  and  W.  124th  St. 

lOtti  E.  D. — Manhattan  Ave.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave., 
W.  127th  St..  8th  Ave.,  and  W.  123rd  St. 

11th  E.  D.— Morningside  Ave.,  W.  127th  St.,  St. 
Nicholas  Ter..  W.  128th  St..  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  and 
W.  125th  St. 

12th  E.  D.— Amsterdam  Ave..  W.  128th  St..  St. 
Nicholas  Ter.,  W.  127th  St.,  Morningside  Ave.,  W. 
125th  St.,  and  Manhattan  St. 

13th  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  126th  St.,  Manhat- 
tan St.,  and  W.  125th  St. 

14th  E.  D. — Is  bounded  by  and  within  W.  127th 
St.,  Broadway,  W.  125th  St.,  a  line  running  through 
Fairview  Court  (175  Claremont  Ave.),  and  between 
526  and  528  Riverside  Dr.  Park,  and  Hudson  River. 
15th  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  130th  St.,  Old  Broad- 
way, Lawrence  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  and  W.  126th 
St. 

16th  E.  D.— W.  133rd  St.,  Old  Broadway,  W.  130th 
St.,  Broadway,  W.  127th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

17th  E.  D.— Old  Broadway,  W.  ISlst  St.,  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  W.  130th  St..  Convent  Ave.,  W.  128th 
St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  and  Lawrence  St. 

18th  E.  D. — Convent  Ave.,  VV.  130th  St.,  St. 
Nicholas  Ave.,  W.  128th  St. 

19th  E.  D. — St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  W.  130th  St.,  8th 
Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  8th  Ave. 
and  W.  129th  St.  to  the  corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  W. 
128th  St.,  W.  128th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  and  W.  127th  St. 
20th  E.  D. — West  130th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  VV.  128th  St.  to 
the  corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  129th  St.,  and  8th  Ave 
21st  E.  D.— 8th  Ave.,  W.  132nd  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and 
W.  130tli  St. 

22nd  E.  D.— St.  Nicholas  Ave..  W.  133rd  St.,  8tb 
Ave.,  and  W.  130t)h  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  131st  St.  to  the  corner  of 
7th  Ave.  and  W.  134th  St.,  7lh  Ave.,  and  W.  132nd 
St. 

24th  E.  D.— St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  W.  134th  St.,  8th 
Ave.,  W.  135th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  W.  134th  St.  to  the  cor- 
ner of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  133rd  St.,  and  133rd  St. 

25th  E.  D.— St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  VV.  136th  St.,  7th 
Ave.,  W.  135th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  and  W.  134th  St. 

26th  E.  D.— Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  130th  St.,  St. 
Nicholas  Ave.,  and  W.  135th  St. 

27th  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  134th  St.,  Con- 
vent Ave.,  W.  135th  St.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  and  W. 
130th  St. 

28th  E.  D. — Old  Broadway,  W.  133rd  St.,  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  and  W.  131st  St. 

29th  E.  D.— VV.  134th  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  W. 
133rd  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

30th  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  135th  St.,  Convent 
Ave.,  and  W.  134th  St. 

31st  E.  D.— Broadway,  W.  135th  St.,  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  and  W.  136th  St. 

32nd  E.  D.— W.  136th  St.,  Broadway,  W.  134th 
St^  and  Hudson  River. 

Fourteenth.  1st  E.  D.— 2nd  Ave.,  E.  53rd  St., 
1st  Ave.,  and  E.  52nd  St. 

2nd  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  53rd  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and 
E.  52nd  St. 


-3rd  Ave.,  E.  56th  St. 


2nd  Ave.,  and 
,  1st  Ave.,  and 


1st  Ave.,  E.  56th  St.,  and 
E.  57th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 


1st  Ave.,  E.  58th  St.,  and 
E.  58th  St., 

59th  St.,  2nd  Ave., 
.,  and  Ave.,  E.  59th  St., 


Ist  Ave.,  and 
and 


3rd  E.  D. 
E.  53rd  St. 

4th  E.  D.— 2nd  Ave.,  E.  55th  St 
E.  53rd  St. 

5th  E.  D.— E.  54th  St 
East  River. 

6th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave 
E.  55th  St. 

7th  E.  D.— E.  56th  St 
East  River. 

8th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  E 
E.  57th  St. 

9th  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E. 
E.  56th  St. 

10th  E.  D.— E.  58th   St 
and>East  River. 

11th  E.  D. — E.  59th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and  E.  59th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
2nd  Ave.  and  E.  60th  St.,  2nd  Ave..  E.  63rd  St.,  and 
East  River. 

12th  E.  D. — E.  63rd  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  tiOth  St.  to  the 
corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and  E.  59th  St.,  and  3rd  Ave. 

13th  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  67th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and 
E.  63rd  St. 

14th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  E  66th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  63rd  .St. 

15th  E.  D.— E.  63rd  St.,  1st  Ave,  E  65th  St., 
Ave.  A,  E.  64th  St.,  and  East  River. 

16th  E.  D.— E.  64th  St.,  Ave.  A,  E.  65th  St.,  Ist 
Ave.,  E.  69th  St.,  and  East  River. 

17th  E.  D.— 2nd  Ave.,  E.  69th  St..  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  66th  St. 

18th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  69th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and 
E.  67th  St. 

19th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and  E.  70th  St.  to  the  comer  of 
2nd  Ave.  and  E.  71st  St..  2nd  Ave.,  and  E.  69th  St. 
20th  E:  D. — E.  71st  St.,  1st  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  1st  Ave.  and  E.  70th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  69tli  St.,  and  2nd  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — E.  69th  St..  a  diagonal  line  front  the 
corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  69th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
1st  Ave.  and  E.  70th  St..  E.  70th  St.,  and  East 
River. 

22nd  E.  D.— E.  70th  St..  1st  Ave..  E.  72nd  St. 
and  East  River. 

23rd  E.  D.— E.  72nd  St..  .1st  Ave.,  E.  73rd  St.. 
and  East  River 

24th  E.  D. — E.  74th  St..  1st  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  1st  Ave.  and  E.  72nd  St.  to  cor- 
ner of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  73rd  St.,  and  2nd  Ave. 

25th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  73rd  St.  to  the  corner  of 
1st  Ave.  and  E.  72nd  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and  E.  71st  St. 
26th  E.  D. — E.  73rd  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  71at  St  to  the 
corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and  E    70th  St.,  and  3rd  Ave 

27th  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  75th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and 
E.  73rd  St. 

2&th  E.  D.— Lexington  Ave.,  E.  76th  St.,  2nd 
Ave.,  E.  75th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and  E.  74th  St. 

29th  E.  D.— 2nd  Ave.,  E.  76th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  1st  Ave.  and  E.  75th 
St.  to  the  corner  of  Ave.  A  and  E.  74th  St.,  and  E. 
74th  St. 

30th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  77th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  76th  St. 

31st  E.  D.— E.  77th  St., 
from  the  corner  of  Ave.  A 
comer  of  Ist  Ave.  and  E.  75th  St.,  and  1st  Ave. 

32nd  E.  D.— E.  73rd  St.,  1st  Ave.,  E.  74th  St.. 
Ave.  A,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  Ave.  A 
and  E.  74th  St.  to  the  corner  of  John  J.  Park  St. 
and  76th  St..  and  East  River. 

33rd  E.  D.— E.  79th  St.,  Ave.  A,  a  diagonal  lint- 
from  the  corner  of  Ave.  A  and  E.  77th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  John  Jay  Park  St.  and  E.  76th  St..  E.  76th 
St.,  and  East  River. 

34th  E.  D.— E.  79th  St..  Ave  A.  E.  82nd  St., 
East  End:  Ave.,  E.  81st  St.,  and  East  River. 

35th  E.  D. — Ave.  A,  E.  83rd  St.,  East  End  Ave., 
and  E.  82nd  St. 

36th  E.  D.— Ave.  A,  E.  84th  St.,  East  End  Ave., 
and  E.  83rd  St. 

Fifteenth.  1st  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  62nd  St. 
and  Central  Park  West. 

2nd  E  D.— 9th  Ave.,  W.  58th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  and 
W.  57th  St. 

3rd  E.  D.— 8th  Ave.,  W.  58th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and 
E.  55th  St. 


Ave.  A,  a  diagonal  line 
and  E.  74th  St.  to  tbe 
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4th  E.  D.— 6th  Ave.,  W.  oSth  St.,  7tU  Ave..  W. 
59th  St.,  .5th  Ave.,  and  W.  56th  St. 

utii  E.  D. — 7th  Ave.,  W  oSth  St.,  6th  Ave.,  and 
W.  54th  St. 

Gtli  E.  D. — 7th  Ave.,  VV.  54th  St.,  6th  Ave.,  and 
W.  52nd  St. 

7th  E.  D.— 5th  Ave,  W.  53rd  St.,  6th  Ave.,  \V. 
54th  St..  E.  5-Uh  St.,  Park  Ave.,  E.  49th  St.,  Madi- 
son Ave.,  and  E.  47tll  St. 

8th  E.  D.— Cth  Ave.,  \V.  56th  St.,  5th  Ave..  E. 
57th  St.,  "Park  Ave.,  E.  54th  St.,  and  V/.  54t!i  St. 

9th  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  E.  55th  St.,  Lexington  Ave., 
and  E.  40th  St. 

10th  E.  D.— Lexinatou  Ave..  E.  56th  St.,  3rd 
Ave.,  and  E.  52nd  St. 

11th  E.  D.— Lexington  Ave..  E.  59th  St.,  3rd  Ave., 
and  E.  56th  St. 

12lh  E.  D.— Park  Ave..  E.  62nd  St.,  Lexington 
Ave.,  and  E.  55th  St. 

13lh  E.  D  — 5th  Ave,  E.  ROth  St.,  Madison  Ave, 
E.  61st  St.,  Park  Ave.,  and  E.  57th  St. 

14th  E.  D.— 5th  Ave.,  E.  65th  St.,  Lexington  Ave  , 
E.  62nd  St.,  Park  Ave.,  E.  61st  St..  Madison  Ave, 
and  E.  GOth  St. 

15th  E.  D.— Lexington  Ave.,  E.  69th  St..  3rd  Ave., 
and  E.  59th  St. 

16th  E.  D.  — Lexington  Ave.,  E.  74th  St.,  3rd 
Ave.,  and  E.  70th  St. 

nth  E.  D. — ^Ceutral  Park  West,  across  Central 
Park  to  5th  Ave,  5tn  Ave.,  E.  72nd  St.,  E.  71st  St  , 
Lexington  Ave.,  E.  65th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  and  W.  59th 
St 

ISth  E.  D.— 5th  Ave..  E.  76th  St..  Park  Ave.,  E. 
75th  St.,  Lexington  Ave.,  E.  71st  St..  Park  Ave.,  and 
E.  72nd  St. 

19th  E.  D. — Central  Park  West,  across  Central 
Park  to  5th  Ave.,  and  85th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  E.  79th 
St ,  Park  Ave.,  E.  78th  St.,  Lexinson  Ave.,  E. 
75th  St.,  Park  Ave.,  E.  76tii  St.,  and  across  Cen- 
tral Park  to  place  of  beginning. 

20th  E.  D.— Lexington  Ave.,  E.  79th  St.,  3rd  Ave., 
and  E.  76tn  St. 

21st  E.  D.— Park  Ave.,  E.  79th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  E 
81st  St.,  Lexington  Ave.,  and  E.  7Sth  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — 5th  Ave.,  E.  84th  St.,  Madison  Ave., 
E.  83rd  St.,  Lexington  Ave.,  and  E.  81st  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — Madison  Ave.,  E.  84th  St.,  Park  Ave., 
E.  86th  St..  Lexington  Ave.,  and  E.  83rd  St. 

24th  E.  D.— 5th  Ave..  E.  87th  St..  Park  Ave.,  and 
E.  84th  St. 

26th  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Park  Ave.  and  E.  88th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
Lexington  Ave.  and  E.  89th  St.,  Lexington  Ave.,  and 
E.  8'Jth  St. 

2Gth  E.  D. — 5th  .^ve.,  E.  S9th  St..  Madison  Ave., 
E.  8Sth  St.,  Park  Ave.,  and  E.  87th  St. 

27th  E.  D. — Madison  Ave.,  E.  90th  St.,  Park  Ave., 
E.  89th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  tiia  corner  of  Lex- 
ington Ave.  and  E.  89th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Park 
Ave.  and  E.  88th  St.,  and  E.  88th  St. 

28th  E.  D.^Park  Ave.,  E.  91st  St.,  Lexington 
Ave.,  and  E.  80th  St. 

29th  E.  D. — 5th  Ave.,  E.  92nd  St..  Loximxton  Ave., 
E.  9ist  St.,  Park  Ave,  E.  90th  St.,  Madison  Ave., 
and  E.  89th  St. 

30th  E.  D. — 5th  Ave  ,  E.  93rd  St.,  Madison  Ave., 
E.  94th  St..  Park  Ave.,  and  E.  92nd  St. 

31si  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  E.  96th  St..  Lexington 
Ave.,  and  E.  92nd  St. 

32nd  E.  D.— Central  Park  West.  Transverse 
Rd..  VV.  97th  St..  5th  Ave.,  E.  96th  St.,  Park  Ave., 
E.  94th  St.,  Madison  Ave..  E.  C3rd  St..  5th  Ave., 
across  park  at  8tl>  St..  to  place  of  beginning. 

33rd  E.  D. — ^5th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corn  H-  of  5tli  Ave.  and  E  99th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
Madison  Ave.  and  E.  9Sth  St..  Madison  Ave.,  E. 
97th  St..  Park  Ave.,  and  E.  96th  St 

34th  E.  D. — Madison  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  corner  of  Madison  Ave.  and  E.  98th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  E.  99th  St.,  E  99th  St.,  Park 
Ave.,  and  E.  97th  St. 

35th  E  D.— Madison  Ave.,  E.  101st  St.,  Park 
Ave.,  and  E.  99th  St. 

36th  E.  D. — 5th  Ave.,  E.  102nd  St.,  Madison  Ave., 
and  E.  99th  St. 

37th  E.  D.— 5th  Ave  ,  E.  104th  St.,  Madison  Ave., 
and  E.  102nd  St 

38th  E.  D.— E.  70th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  69th  St., 
and  Lexinctton  Ave. 

Sixteenth.     1st   E.    D. — E.    81st   St.,   East   End 
Ave  ,  E.  83rd  St..  and  E.tst  River. 
'2nd  E.  D.— E.  83rd  St ,  East  End  Ave.,  E.  84th 


St.,  Ave.  A,  E.  85th  St.,  East  End  Ave.,  E.  86th  St., 
and  East  .Vllv^r. 

3rd  E.  D.— Ave  A,  E.  86tli  St.,  East  End  Ave., 
and  E.  85t.h  St. 

4th  E.  D.— E.  86th  St.,  Ave.  A,  a  diaaonal  line 
from  tae  corn^-r  of  Ave.  A  and  E.  85th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  1st  Ave.  and  E.  84th  St.,  and  1st  Ave. 

5tli  E.  D. — l£t  Ave.,  a  diagonal  Hue  from  the 
corner  of  1st  Ave.  and  E.  84t)i  St.  to  the  corner  of 
Ave.  A  and  E.  85th  St.,  Ave.  A,  and  E.  83rd  St. 

3th  S.  D  — lEt  Ave.,  E.  33rd  St..  Ave.  A.  and  E. 
82nd  St. 

7th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave..  E.  S2nd  St..  a  dia;ronal  line 
from  the  corner  of  Ave.  A  .".nd  E.  82nd  St.  to  the 
corner  of  Ist  Ave.  and  E.  Slst  St.,  and  E   81st  St. 

8th  E.  D  — 1st  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  tiie  cor- 
ner of  1st  Ave.  and  E.  Sl.st  St.  to  tlie  corner  of  Ave. 
A  and  E.  82nd  St.,  Ave.  A,  and  E.  80th  St. 

9th  E.  D. — A  di.arjonal  line  from  the  corner  of  1st 
AvH.  and  E.  79t1i  St.  to  the  corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and 
E.  80lh  St.,  E.  80th   St.,  Ave.  A,  and    E.  79th  St. 

lOta  E.  D.— 1st  Ave.,  E.  79th  St.,  Ave.  A,  and  E. 
77th  St. 

11th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  78th  St..  1st  Ave.,  and 
E    77th  St. 

12ih  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  79th  At.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  7Sth  St. 

13th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  80th  St.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  SOtii  St.  to  the  cor- 
ner of  1st  Ave.  and  E.  79tli  St.,  and  E.  79th  St. 

14th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  tlie  corner  ol 
3rd  Ave.  and  E.  80th  St.  to  the  corner  of  2nd  Ave. 
and  E.  Slst  St.,  E.  Slst  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and  E.  80th 
St. 

15th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  82nd  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  2nQ  Ave.  and  E 
Slst  St.  to  the  corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and  E.  80th  St. 

16th  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  corner  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  E.  S2nd  St.  to  the 
corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and  E.  Slst  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and  E. 
79th  St. 

17th  E.  D.— E.  84th  St..  3rd  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  3i-d  Ave.  and  E.  Slst  St.  to  the 
corner  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  E.  82nd  St..  and  Lex- 
ington Ave 

ISth  E.  D. — E.  84th  St  2nd  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  83rd  St.  to  the 
corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and  E.  82nd  St.,  and  3rd  Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
3rd  Ave.  and  E.  82nd  St.  to  the  corner  of  2nd  Ave. 
and  E.  83rd  St.,  E.  83rd  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and  E.  82nd 
St. 

20th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  2nd  Ave  and  E.  84th  St  to  the  corner  of 
1st  Ave.  and  E.  85th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  E.  83rd  St. 

21st  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  85th  St  ,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  1st  Ave.  and  E.  85th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  84th  St.,  and  E.  84th  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
2nd  Ave.  and  E.  85th.,St.  to  the  corner  of  3rd  Ave. 
and  E.  86th  St.,  E.  86th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and  E.  85th 
St 

23rd  E.  D. — Lexincrton  Ave..  E.  88th  St..  Srd 
Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and  E. 
86th  St.  to  the  corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  85th  St., 
E.  85th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and  E.  S4th  St. 

24th  E.  D.— E.  8Sth  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  S7th  St.,  lo  the 
corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and  E   86th  St.,  and  Srd  Ave. 

25th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
3rd  Ave.  and  E.  86th  St.  to  the  corner  of  2nd  Ave, 
and  E.  87th  St.,  E.  87th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and  E.  86th 
St. 

26th  E.  D — 2nd  Ave.,  E.  88th  St.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  Ave.  A  and  E.  88th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  1st  Ave.  and  E.  S7th  St.,  and  E.  87th  St. 

27th  E.  D. — 1st  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  oi  1st  Ave.  and  E.  87tli  St.  to  the  corner  of 
Ave.  A  and  E.  88th  St.,  Ave.  A,  and  E.  86th  St. 

28th  E.  D. — E.  86th  St.,  Ave.  A,  a  diafional  line 
from  the  corner  of  Ave.  A  and  E.  37th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  E.ost  End  Ave.  and  E.  SSth  St..  E.  88th 
St..  and  East  River. 

29th  E.  D. — ^Ave  A,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  cor- 
ner of  E.  89th  St.  and  Ave.  A  to  the  corner  of  East 
End  -Ave.  and  E.  SSth  St..  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  East  End  Ave.  and  E.  SSth  St  to  the 
corner  of  E.  87th  St.  and  Ave.  A. 

30th  E.  D.— 1st  Ave..  E.  89th  St..  Ave.  A,  and  E. 
SSth  St. 

31st  E.  D.— 2nd  Ave.,  E.  89tn  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  SSth  St. 
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32nd  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  E.  89th  St.,  2nd 
Ave.,  and  E.  88th  St. 

33rd  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  93rd  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  E. 
92nd  St.,  1st  Ave.,  E.  91st  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and  E. 
89th  St. 

34th  E.  D.— 2nd  Ave.,  E.  90th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  89th  St. 

35th  E.  D. — 2nd  AVe.,  E.  91st  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E   90th  St. 

36th  E.  D. — -E.  88th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  ol  East  End  Ave.  and  E.  88th  St.  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Ave.  A  and  E.  89th  St.,  E.  89th  St.,  1st  Ave., 
E.  92nd  St.,  and  East  River. 

37th  E.  D. — E.  92nd  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  E.  93rd  St., 
2nd  Ave.,  E.  94th  St.,  and  East  River. 

38th  E.  D. — 3nd  Ave.,  E.  94th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  93rd  St. 

39th  E.  D.— E.  94tto  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  95th  St., 
2nd  Ave.,  E.  96th  St.,  and  East  River. 
.    40th  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  97th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and 
E.  95th  St. 

41st  E.  D.— E.  96th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  E.  97th  St.,  3rd 
Ave.,  E.  100th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  E.  98th  St.,  and  East 
River. 

Seventeenth.  1st  E.  D. — Madison  Ave.,  E. 
102nd  St.,  Park  Ave.,  E.  101st  St. 

2nd  E.  D.— Madison  Ave.,  E.  105th  St.,  Park 
Ave.,  and  E.  102nd  St. 

3rd  E.  D. — 5th  Ave.,  E.  106th  St ,  Park  Ave.,  E. 
105th  St.,  Madison  Ave.,  and  E.  104th  St. 

4th  E.  D. — 5th  Ave.,  E.  107th  St.,  Madison  Ave., 
E.  108th  St.,  Park  Ave.,  and  E.  106th  St. 

5th  E.  D. — 5th  Ave.,  E.  109th  St  ,  Madison  Ave., 
and  E.  107th  St. 

6th  E.  D,— 5th  Ave.,  E.  110th  St.,  Park  Ave.,  E. 
108th  St.,  Madison  Ave.,  and  East  109th  St. 

7th  E.  D.— Madison  Ave.,  E.  113th  St.,  Park  Ave., 
and  E.  110th  St. 

8th  E.  D. — 5th  Ave.,  E.  112th  St.,  Madison  Ave., 
and  E.  110th  St. 

9th  E.  D. — 5th  Ave.,  E.  114th  St.,  Madison  Ave., 
and  E.  112th  St. 

10th  E.  D. — 5th  Ave.,  E.  116th  St.,  Madison  Ave., 
and  E.  114th  St. 

11th  E.  D.— Madison  Ave.,  E.  116th  St..  Park 
Ave.,  and  E.  113th  St 

12th  E.  D. — Madison  Ave.,  E.  118th  St.,  Park 
Ave.,  and  E.  116th  St. 

13th  E.  D.— 5th  Ave.,  E.  118th  St.,  Madison  Ave., 
and  E.  116th  St. 

14th  E.  D. — W.  118th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  a  diagonal 
line  Irom  the  corner  of  5th  Ave  and  W.  117th  St.  to 
the  corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  118th  St. 

15th  E.  D, — Lenox  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  llSth  St.  to  the  corner 
of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  117th  St.,  and  W.  117th  St. 

16th  E.  D.— 7th  Ave.,  W.  118th  St.,  Lenox  Ave., 
and  W.  117th  St. 

17th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  116th  St.  to  the  corner  qt  7th 
Ave.  and  W.  117th  St.,  W.  l)?th  St.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  117th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  116th  St. 

18th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  116th  St.  to  the  corner  of  5th 
Ave.  and  W.  117th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  lloth  St.  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  116th  St. 

19th  E.  D. — 7th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  7th  Ave  and  W.  117th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
Lenox  Ave.  and  W  116th  St.,  Lenox  Ave.,  and  W. 
115th  St 

20th  E.  D. — Lenox  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  VV.  116th  St.  to  the  cor- 
ner of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  115th  St.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  115th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  Lenox  Ave   and  W.  114th  St. 

21st  E.  D. — 7th  Ave.,  W.  115th  St.,  Lenox  Ave., 
and  W.  114th  St 

22nd  E.  r>. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  114tl>  St.  to  the  corner  of  5th 
Ave.  and  W.  115th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  113th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  114th  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — -Lenox  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  114th  St.  to  the  corner 
of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  113th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  113th  St.  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  112th  St. 

24th  E.  D. — St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  W.  114th  St., 
Lenox  Ave.,  and  W.  112th  St. 

25th  E.  D. — W.   114th  St.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  a 


diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
and  W.  113th  St.  to  the  corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  W. 
112th  St ,  and  7th  Ave. 

26th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
7th  Ave.  and  W.  112th  St.  to  the  corner  of  St.  Nich- 
olas Ave.  and  W.  113th  St.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  W. 
112th  St.,  Lenox  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  illth  St.  to  the  corner 
of  7th  Ave.  and  W.  112th  St. 

27th  E  D  — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  112th  St.  to  the  corner  of  5th 
Ave.  and  W.  113th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  and  W.  112th  St. 
28th  E.  D. — Lenox  Ave.,  W.  112th  St.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  W.  112th  St.  and  5th  Ave.  to 
the  corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  Illth  St. 

29th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 

Lenox  Ave.  and  W.   Illth  St.  to  the  corner  of  5th 

Ave.  and  W.  112th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  and  W    Illth  St. 

30th  E.  D.— Lenox  Ave.,  W    Illth  St.,  5th  Ave., 

and  W.  UOth  St. 

31st  E  D. — 7th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  W.  112th  St.%to  the  corner  of 
Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  Illth  St.,  Lenox  Ave.,  and  W. 
llOth  St. 

32nd  E.  D. — W.  110th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  a  line  run- 
ning through  Central  Park  and  5th  Ave.  and  99th 
St.,  to  Central  Park  West  and  99th  St.,  and  Central 
Park  West. 

33rd  E.  D. — W.  99th  St.,  Central  Park  West,  to 
5th  Ave.,  5th  Ave.,  Transverse  Rd.,  W.  97th  St., 
and  Central  Park  West. 

Eighteenth.  1st  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  E. 
91st  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and  E.  89th  St. 

2nd  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  corner  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  E.  94th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and  E.  93rd  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and  E. 
91st  St. 

3rd  E.  D. — E.  96th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and  E.  93rd  St.  to  the 
corner  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  E.  94th  St.,  and  Lex- 
ington Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  E.  99th  St.,  3rd  Ave., 
and  E.  96th  St. 

5th  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  E.  97th  St.,  Lexington  Ave  , 
and  E.  96th  St. 

6th  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  E.  99th  St.,  Lexington  Ave., 
and  E.  97th  St 

7th  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  E.  103rd  St.,  Lexington 
Ave.,  and  E.  99th  St. 

8th  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  E.  101st  St.,  2nd  Ave., 
E.  100th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and  E.  99th  St. 

9th  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  E.  102nd  St.,  2nd 
Ave.,  and  E.  101st  St. 

10th  E.  D — E.  98th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  E.  102nd  St. 
and  Harlem  River. 

nth  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  104th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
3rrt  Ave.  and  E.  lOSih  St.,  ^^.  105th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  E. 
106th  St.,  East  River,  and  E.  102nd  St. 

12th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and  E.  105th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
2nd  Ave.  and  E.  104tb  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and  E.  102nd 
St. 

13th  E.  D.— Lexington  Ave.,  E.  103rd  St.,  Park 
Ave.,  E.  104th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and  E.  102nd  St. 

14th  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  E.  loech  St.,  2nd 
Ave.,  E.  105th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and  E.  104th  St. 

15th  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  E.  108th  St.,  Lexington 
Ave.,  and  E.  104tli  St. 

16th  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  E.  108th  St.,  3rd 
Ave.,  E.  100th  St. 

17th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  109th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  E. 
107th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and  E.  106th  St 

ISth  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  E.  110th  St.,  3rd  Ave., 
and  E.  108th  St. 

19th  E.  D. — E.  106th  St.,  1st  A.ve.,  E.  107th  St., 
2nd  Ave.,  E.  109th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  110th  St.,  and 
Harlem  River. 

20th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  112th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  UOth  St. 

21st  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  E.  Illth  St.,  Lexington 
Ave.,  E.  112th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and  E.  110th  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  E.  114th  St.,  Lexihgton 
Ave..  E.  113th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner 
of  3r;l  Ave.  and  E.  113th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Lexing- 
ton Ave.  and  E.  112th  St.,  Lexington  Ave.,  and  E. 
Illth  St.  „      „ 

23rd  E.  D.— E.  n4th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  E.  112th  St., 

a  diagon.-i!  lino  from  tlie  corner  of  Lexington  Ave. 

and  E.  112th  SI    to  the  corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and  E. 

113th  St.,  and  3rrt  Ave. 

24th  E.  D. —  1st  Ave.,  E.  112th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  E. 
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Harlem    River,   Ward's    Island,  and  E. 


1st  Ave.,  E.  115th  St., 


Park 


St.,   Lexington 
115th  St. 
,  2nd  Ave.,  and 


E.  119th  St., 


114th  St, 
110th  St. 

25th  E    D.— E.  114th  St 
and  Harlem  River. 

26th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  115th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and 
E.  114th  St. 

27th  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  E.   114th  St., 
Ave.,  E.  115th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and  E.  113th  St, 

28th  E.  D. — Parlt  Ave.,  E.  117th  St.,  Lexington 
Ave.,  E.  116th  St.,  3rd  Ave  ,  and  E.  115th  St 

29th  E.   D.— 3rd   Ave.,   E.    116th 
Ave.,  E.  117th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and  E, 

30th  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  llSth  St., 
E.  117th  St. 

Nineteenth.     1st  E.  D.^5th  Ave 
Park  Ave.,  and  E.  118th  St. 

2ud  E.  D. — 5th  Ave.,  a  line  running  through  Mt. 
Morris  Park  to  the  corner  of  E.  124th  St.  and  5th 
Ave.,  E.  124th  St.,  Madison  Ave.,  E.  120th  St., 
Park  Ave.,  and  E    119th  St. 

3rd  E.  D. — ^^nox  Ave.,  W.  120th  St.,  5th  Ave., 
a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  VV. 
118th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  119th 
St. 

4th  E  D.— 7th  Ave.,  W.  119th  St.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  119th  St.  to 
the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  118th  St. 

5tb  E.  D. — St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  coi'ner  of  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  W.  119th  St.  to 
the  corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  W.  120th  St.,  W.  120th 
St.,  Lenox  Ave.,  W.  119th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and  W.  118th 
St. 

6th  E.  D.— Manhattan  Ave.,  W  120th  St.,  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  W.  120th  St.  and 
7tU  Ave.  to  the  corner  of  W.  119th  St.  and  St.  Nich- 
olas Ave.,  and  W.  119th  St. 

7th  E.  D. — Morningside  Ave.  East,  W.  121st  St., 
Manhattan  Ave.,  and  W.  119th  St., 

8th  E.  D. — Morningside  Ave.  East,  W.  124th  St., 
Hancock  PL,  Manhattan  Ave.,  and  W.  121st  St. 

9th  E.  D. — Manhattan  Ave.,  W.  123rd  St.,  8th 
Ave.,  and  W.  120th  St. 

10th  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  a  diagona  line  from  the 
corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  125th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
7th  Ave.  and  W.  124th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  W.  123rd  St.,  to  cor- 
ner of  8th  Ave.,  and  W.  122nd  St. 

11th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
8th  Ave.  and  W.  122nd  St.  to  the  corner  of  7th  Ave. 
and  W.  123rd  St.,  7th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
comer  of  7th  Ave.  and  W.  121st  St.  to  the  corner  of 
8th  Ave.,  and  W.  122nd  St. 

12th  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  VV.  122nd  St.  to  the  corner  of 
7th  Ave.  and  W.  121st  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and  W.  120th 
St. 

13th  E  D. — 7th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
comer  of  7th  Ave.  and  W.-  122nd  St.  to  the  corner  of 
Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  123rd  St.,  Lenox  Ave.,  and  W. 
120th  St. 

14th  E.  D. — Lenox  Ave.,  W.  125th  St.,  5th  Ave., 
a  line  running  through  Mt.  Morris  Park  to  the  cor- 
ner of  \V.  120th  St.,  and  5th  Ave.,  and  W.  120th  St. 

15th  E  D. — ^7th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  W.  124th  St.  to  the  corner 
of  8th  Ave.  and  W.  125th  St.,  W.  125th  St.,  Lenox 
ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  croner  of  Lenox  Ave. 
and  W.  123rd  St.  to  the  corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  W. 
122nd  St. 

16th  E.  D.— 8th  Ave.,  W.  128th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and 
W.  125th  St. 

17th  E.  D. — 7th  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  7tb  Ave  and  W.  128th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  127th  St.,  Lenox  Ave.,  and  W. 
135th  St. 

18th  E.  D. — Lenox  Ave.,  W.  127th  St.,  5th  Ave., 
and  W    125th  St. 

19th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  127th  St.  to  the  corner  of  7th 
Ave.  and  W.  128tb  St.,  W.  128th  St.,  .5th  Ave.,  and 
W.  127th  St. 

20th  E.  D.— 7th  Ave.,  W.  129th  St.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  129th 
St.  to  the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  128th  St.,  and 
W.  128th  St. 

21st  E.  D. — 7th  Ave.,  W.  131st  St.,  Lenox  Ave., 
and  VV.  129th  St 

22nd  E.  D. — W  130th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  12Sth  St.  to 
the  corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  129th  St.,  and 
Lenox  Ave. 


23rd  E.  D.— 5th  Ave.,  E  131st  St.,  Madison  Ave., 
and  E.  12Sth  St. 

24th  E.  D. — Lenox  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  131st  St.  to  the  cor- 
ner of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  132nd  St.,  5th  Ave.,  and  W. 
130th  St. 

25th  E.  D. — W.  133rd  St.,  5th  Ave.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  oth  Ave.  and  \V.  132nd  St. 
to  the  corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  VV.  131st  St.,  and 
Lenox  Ave. 

26th  E.  D.— 7th  Ave.,  W.  133rd  St.,  Lenox  Ave., 
and  VV.  131st  St. 

27th  E.  D.— 7th  Ave.,  W.  134th  St.,  a  diafronal 
line  from  the  corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  VV.  I34th 
St.  to  the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  W  133rd  St.,  and  VV 
133rd  St. 

28th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
7th  Ave.  and  W.  134th  St.  to  the  corner  of  I>enox 
Ave.  and  \V.  135tb  St.,  W.  135th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  W. 
133rd  St  to  the  corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  134th 
St.,  and  W.  134th  St. 

29th  E.  D.— W.  136th  St.,  Lenox  Ave.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  135th 
St.  to  the  corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  W.  134th  St.,  and 
7th  Ave. 

30th  E.  D.— W.  137th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  W.  136th  St.  to 
the  corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  135th  St.,  and 
Lenox  Ave. 

31st  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  135th  St.  to  the  corner  of  5th 
Ave.  and  W.  136th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  and  W.  135th  St. 

32nd  E.  D.— 5th  Ave.,  E.  137th  St.,  Madison 
Ave.,  and  E.  131st  St 

Twentieth.  1st  E.  D.— 1st  Ave.,  E.  116th  St., 
Pleasant  Ave.,  E.  117th  St.,  Harlem  River,  Ran- 
dalls Island,  Sunken  Meadow  and  E.  115th  St. 

2nd  E.  D.— 2nd  Ave.,  E.  117th  St.,  Pleasant  Ave., 
E.  116th  St.,  1st  Ave.  and  E.  115th  St. 

3rd  E.  D.— 2nd  Ave.,  E.  119th  St.,  Pleasant  Ave. 
and  E.  117th  St. 

4th  E.  D. — Pleasant  Ave.,  E.  119th  St.,  1st  Ave., 
•E.  121st  St.,  Harlem  River  and  E.  117th  St. 

5th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E  119th  St.,  Lexington  Ave., 
E.  120th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  E.  119th  St.,  2nd  Ave.  and 
E    118th  St. 

6th  E.  D.— Park  Ave.,  E.  119th  St.,  3rd  Ave.  and 
E.  117th  St. 

7th  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  E.  122d  St.,  Lexington 
Ave.  and  E.  119th  St. 

8th  E.  D.— Madison  Ave.,  E.  123rd  St.,  Park  Ave., 
and  E.  120th  St. 

9th  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Park  Ave.  and  E.  126th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
Lexington  Ave.  and  E.  125th  St.,  Lexington  Ave. 
and  E.  122nd  St. 

10th  E.  D.— Lexington  Ave.,  E.  125th  St.,  3rd 
Ave.  and  E.  120th  St. 

11th  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave.,  E.  123rd  St.,  2nd  Ave.  and 
E.  121st  St. 

12th  E.  D. — 3rd  Av"..  E.  121st  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  E. 
122nd  St.,  1st  Ave.  and  E.  120th  St. 

13th  E.  D. — 1st  Ave.,  E.  124th  St.,  Harlem  River 
and  E.  121st  St. 

14th  E.  D. — 2nd  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  125th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
1st  Ave.  and  E.  124th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  and  E.  122nd  St. 

15th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  3rd  Ave.  and'E.  126th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
2nd  Ave.  and  E.  125th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  and  E.  123rd 
St. 

16th  E.  D  — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
1st  Ave.  and  E.  124th  St.  to  the  corner  of  3rd  Ave. 
and  E  126th  St.,  E.  126th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  Harlem 
River,  and  E.  124th  St. 

17th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  E.  128th  St.,  Lexington 
Ave.,  E.  131st  St.,  Harlem  River,  2nd  Ave.,  and  E. 
126th  St.  I 

18th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
Lexington  Ave.  and  E.  125th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
Park  Ave.  and  E.  126th  St.,  Park  Ave.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  Park  Ave.  and  E.  127th  St. 
to  the  corner  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  E.  128th  St.,  E. 
128th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and  E.  125th  St. 

19th  E.  T>. — Madison  Ave.,  E.  124th  St.,  5th  Ave., 
E.  125th  St.,  Madison  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Madison  Ave.  and  E.  126th  St  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Park  Ave.  and  E  127th  St.,  Park  Ave.,  and 
E.  123rd  St. 

20th  E.  D.— 5th  Ave.,  E.  127th  St.,  Madison  Ave., 
and  E    125th  St. 
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21st  E.  D — 5th  Ave.,  E.  128tli  St.,  Madison  Ave., 
E.  129th  St.,  Park  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Park  A-vc.  and  E.  127th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
Madison  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D. — Madison  Ave.,  E.  131st  St.,  Lex- 
ington Avi;.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  Lex- 
ington Ave.  and  K.  128th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Park 
Ave.  and  E.  127th  St.,  Park  Ave.,  and  E.  129th  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — Madison  Ave.,  E.  130th  St.,  Harlem 
River,  and  E.  131st  St. 

Tweaty-first.  1st  E.  D.— W.  144th  St.,  Broad- 
way, a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  W.  l<12nd  St.  to  the  corner  of  Riverside  Dr.  and 
W.  141st  St.,  W.  141st  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

2nd  E.  D. — Broadway,  \V.  144th  St.,  Hamilton 
m..  and  W.  143rd  St. 

3rd  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  143rd  St.,  Hamilton 
PI.,  and  W.  142nd  St. 

4th  E.  D.— A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
Riverside  Dr.  and  \V.  141st  St.  to  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  W.  142nd  St ,  VV.  142ud  St.,  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  and  W.  141st  St. 

5th  E.  D — W.  141st  St.,  Convent  Ave.,  W.  140th 
St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  Hamilton  PI. 
and  W.  140th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  W. 
139th  St.,  and  Broadway. 

6th  E.  D. — W.  141st  St.,  Broadway,  W.  139th 
St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

7th  E.  D. — VV.  139th  St.,  Broadway,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  W.  137th  St. 
to  the  corner  of  Riverside  Dr.  and  W.  13Sth  St.,  W. 
138th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

8th  E.  D. — W.  138th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Riverside  Dr.  and  W  138th  St.  to  the 
comer  of  Broadway  and  VV.  137th  St.,  Broadway, 
W.  136th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

9th  E.  D. — Broadway,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  VV.  139th  St.  to  the  corner 
of  Hamilton  PI.  and  VV.  140th  St.,  W.  140th  St., 
Convent  Ave.,  W.  141st  St.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  and 
W.  136th  St. 

10th  E.  D. — St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  W.  141st  St.,  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  7th  Ave.  and  W. 
141st  St.  to  the  corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  VV.  140th  St., 
and  VV.  140th  St. 

11th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
8th  Ave.  and  VV.  140th  St.  to  the  corner  of  7th  Ave. 
and  W.  141at  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and  VV.  140th  St. 

12th  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  VV.  140th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and 
W.  13bch  St. 

13th  E.  D. — St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  W.  140th  St.,  8th 
Ave.,  and  VV.  136th  St. 

W.  138th  St.,  7th  Ave 


-8th  Ave., 


and 


W.  138th  St.,  Lenox  Ave., 
W.  140th  St.,  Lenox  Ave., 


14th  E.  D. 
W.  136th  St. 

15th  E.  D.— 7th  Ave 
and  W.  136th  St. 

16th  E.  D. — 7th  Ave 
and  W.  138th  St. 

17th  E.  D.— VV.  140th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  a  diagonal 
ine  from  the  corner  of  5th  Ave.  and  VV.  139th  St. 
to  the  corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  VV.  138th  St.,  and 
Lenox  Ave. 

18th  E.  D. — Lenox  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  W.  138th  St.  to  the  corner 
of  5th  Ave.  and  V\^  139th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  and  VV. 
137th  St. 

19th  E.  D. — Madison  Ave.,  E.  137th  St.,  5th  Ave., 
Harlem  River,  and  E.  134th  St. 

20th  E.  D. — W.  142nd  St.,  5th  Ave.,  VV.  140th 
St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of  Lenox  Ave. 
and  W.  140th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and 
W.  14ist  St.,  and  Lenox  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — VV.  111st  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Lenox  Ave.  and  VV.  141st  St.  to  the  corner 
of  7th  Ave.  and  W.  140th  St.,  and  7th  Ave. 

22nd  E  D.— 7th  Ave.,  W.  142nd  St.,  Lenox  Ave., 
and  VV.  141st  St. 

23rd  E  D. — 7th  Ave.,  W.  143rd  St.,  Lenox  Ave., 
and  VV.  142nd  St. 

24th  E.  D. — Lenox  Ave., 
W.  144th  St  Harlem  River 
St. 

25th  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  VV.  144th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and 
W.  H3rd  St. 

26th  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  VV  143rd  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and 
W.  142d  St. 

27th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
Edgecombe  Ave.  and  W.  141st  St.  to  the  corner  of 
8th  Ave.  and  W.  142nd  St.,  VV.  142d  St.,  7th  Ave., 
and  W.  141st  St. 

28th  E.  D. — VV.  145th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  .corner  of  8th  Ave.  and  VV.  142nd  St. 


W.  143rd  St.,  7th  Ave., 
,  5th  Ave.,  and  VV.  142nd 


to  the  corner  of  Edgecombe  Ave.  and  \V.  141st  St., 
Edgecombe  Ave.,  and  Bradhurst  Ave. 

29th  E.  D.— St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  W.  145th  St., 
Bradhurst  Ave.,  Edgecombe  Ave.,  and  VV.  141st  St. 

30th  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.,  VV.  142nd  St.,  Con- 
vent Ave.,  VV.  145th  St.,  St  Nicholas  Ave.,  and  VV. 
141st  St. 

31st  E.  D. — Convent  Ave.,  VV.  140th  St.,  St  Nich- 
olas Ave.,  W.  149th  St.,  Colonial  Pkwy.,  and  W. 
145th  St. 

32nd  E.  D.— Convent  Ave.,  W.  151st  St.,  St.  Nich- 
olas PI.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  and  W    146th  St. 

33rd  E.'  D.— St.  Nicholas  PI.,  VV.  151st  St.,  Con- 
vent Ave.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  VV.  155th  St.,  Colonial 
Pkwy.,  and  VV.  ISOlh  St. 

Twenty-second.  1st  E.  D. — Hamilton  PI.,  Am- 
sterdam Ave.,  VV.  14Gth  St.,  Convent  Ave.,  and  VV. 
142nd  St. 

2nd  E.  D.— VV.  145th  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  W. 
144th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

3rd  E.  D.— W.  147th  St.,  Broadway,  W.  146th 
St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  VV.  145th  St.,  and  Hudson 
River. 

4th  E.  D — Broadway,  VV.  147th  St.,  Convent 
Ave.,  and  VV.  146th  St. 

5th  E.  D. — W.  148th  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  W. 
147th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

6th  E.  D. — VV.  14yth  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  W. 
148th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

7th  E.  D. — VV.  150th  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  V^'. 
149th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

8th  E.  D.— Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  151st  St.,  Con- 
vent Ave.,  and  VV.  147th  St. 

9th  E.  D. — A  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
Riverside  Dr.  and  VV.  150th  St.  to  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  VV.  151st  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  and 
VV.  150th  St. 

10th  E.  D. — W.  153rd  St.,  Broadway,  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  W.  151st  St. 
to  the  corner  of  Riverside  Dr.  and  VV.  150th  St.,  W. 
150th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

11th  E.  D. — Broadway,  VV.  152nd  St.,  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  and  W.  151st  St. 

12th  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  152nd  St.', 
Broadway,  VV.  153rd  St.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  Convent 
Ave.,  and  W.  151st  St. 

13th  E.  D. — Riverside  Dr.,  W.  156th  St.,  a  diag- 
onal line  from  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  VV. 
156th  St.  to  the  corner  of  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  VV. 
155th  St.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  W.  153rd  St.,  and  Hud- 
son River. 

14th  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.,  VV.  157th  St., 
Speedway,  VV.  155th  St.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  VV.  155th  St.  to  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  W.  150th  St.,  and  VV. 
156th  St. 

15th  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  157th  St.,  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  and  VV.  156th  St. 

16th  E.  D. — W.  158th  St.,  Broadway,  W.  156th 
St.,  Riverside  Dr.,  VV.  155th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

17th  E.  D. — Bi'oadway,  VV.  i58th  St.,  St.  Nich- 
olas Ave.,  VV.  159th  St.,  Speedway,  and  VV.  157th  St. 

18th  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  159th  St.,  St.  Nich- 
olas Ave.,  and  VV.  158th  St. 

19th  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  160th  St.,  St.  Nicholas 
Ave.,  and  VV.  159th  St. 

20th  E.  D. — Broadway,  W.  161st  St.,  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  and  W.  160th  St. 

21st  E.  D. — VV.  160th  St.,  Ft.  Washington  Ave., 
VV.  162nd  St.,  Broadway,  W.  158th  St.,  and  Hudson 
River. 

22nd  E.  D. — VV.  161st  St.,  Ft.  Washington  Ave., 
W.  160tli  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

23rd  E.  D. — \V.  165th  St.,  Riverside  Dr.,  W.  161st 
St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

24th  E.  D. — Broadway,  VV.  162nd  St.,  Speedway, 
W.  159th  St.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  VV.  160th  St.,  Am- 
sterdam ave.,  and  VV.  161st  St. 

25th  E.  D. — Bradhurst  Ave.,  W.  155th  St.,  Speed- 
way, VV.  162nd  St.,  Harlem  River,  8th  Ave.,  and  W. 
151st  St. 

26th  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  Harlem  River,  and  W.  153rd 
St.  / 

27th  E.  D.— 8th  Ave.,  VV.  153rd  St,  7th  Ave., 
and  W.  149th  St. 

28th  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  W.  149th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  and 
VV.  148th  St. 

29th  E.  D.— Bradhurst  Ave.,  W.  151st  St.,  8th 
Ave.,  and  W.  148th  St. 

30th  E.  D. — Colonial  Pkwy.,  W.  155th  St.,  Brad- 
hurst Ave.,  and  W.  145th  St. 
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31st  E.   D. — Bi-adhurst  Ave.,  \/.   148tb  St..  8th 
.4ve.,  and  W.  l-ioth  St. 

32nd  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  W.   148th  St.,  7th  Ave., 
"W.  lo3rd  St.,  Hai-lem  River,  and  W.  147th  St. 

33rd  E.  D. — 7th  Ave.,  W.  I40th  St.   8th  Ave..  W. 
i47th  St..  Harlem  River,  and  W.  .  t.^th  St. 

34th  E.   D. — 8th  Ave.,  W.   146th  be..   7th  Ave., 
and  W.  145tli  St. 

35th    E.    D. — 8th    Ave.,    W.    145th   St.,    Harism 
River,  and  W.  144th  St. 

Twenty-third.     1st   E.    D. — Riverside    Dr.,    \V.  | 
I65th    St.,    Ft.    Washington    Ave.,    W.    164th    St..  | 
Broadway,  W.  162nd  St.,  Ft.  Wash  ngton  Ave.,  and  i 
W.  161st  St. 

2nd  E.  D. — Ft.  Washington  Ave.,  W.  165th  St., 
St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corner  of 
St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  Vv'.  104tU  St..  to  tlie  corner  ol  ! 
Broadway  and   W.    163rd  St.,   Broadway,   and   W. 
164th  St. 

3rd  E.  D. — Broadway,  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  W.  IGSrd  St.  to  the  corner 
of  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  W.  164th  St.,  St.  Nicholas 
Ave..  W.  163rd  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  and  W.  162nd 
St. 

■ith  E.  D. — Amsterdam  Ave.,  W    163rd  St.,  Har- 
.em  River,  and  W.  162nd  St. 

5th  E.  D. — St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  W.  164th  St.,  Am- 
sterdam Ave.,  W.  165th  St.,  Harlem  River,  and  W. 
163id  St. 

6th    E.    D. — St.    Nicholas    Ave.,     W.    165tfc    St. 
Broadway,    W.    167th    St.,    Amsterda;n    Ave.-    v/ 
166th  St.,  Colonial  Pkwy.,  W.   16otli  St.    Arostf, 
dam  Ave.,  and  '.V.  164th  St. 

7th  E.  D.— W.   171st  St.,  St.  Nicholas  A  -c.     •■ 
x70th  St.,  Audubon  Ave.,  W.  167tti  St..  Bro.i,uv,- .  v . 
W.  16.5th  St.,  and  Hudson  River. 

8th  E.  D. — Colonial  Fkwy.,  W.    66th  Sc  .  Am:-  er- 
dam  Ave..  W.  167th  St..  Auduocn  j^v.i     W.   '•  Jth 
St.,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  W.  1?L''-    it..  H.arl8u     i'-'-.r 
and  W.  16otl!  St. 

9th    E.    D. — Audubon    Ave.        '.    1/Oti     tj'.,    3t. 

.Nicholas  Ave.,  W.  171st  St..  ^.nv.^aa.a   a  ■i..  and  ■ 

W.  169th  St.  i 

lOth'E.  D. — St.  Nicholas  Av3..  W.  .    •'r'l  it..  Au-  I 

dubon  Ave.,  W.  t72nd  St.,  A.nstcrdau    '>ve..  and  ! 

W.  171st  St.  I 

11th  E.  D.— W.  177th  St.,  Deoiy.  i.a     • . .  ■'7'/th  | 

St.,  Wadsworth  Ave.,  W.  174th  St..  AuJv.bon  _-.  "?.,  ' 

W.  173rd  St.,  St.  Nicholas  Avj  .  *V.  .'.-^s.'.  it.    an...  ■ 

Hudson  River.  ! 

12th  E.  D. — Audubon  Ave.,  vv.  ..'. -*tii  'it..  Amster-  ; 

dam  Ave.,  and  W.  172nd  St. 

13th  E.  13. — Ar.istcfQ.ini  Avx     ■'"  -  .    sv..  ■ 

Nicholas  Ave.,    W.        .  ...    .jt..   .rjauouv...   .-.v-c.,    Vv.  ; 

176th  St.,  Amsterdam   Ave..  \V.  ijJiat  Sr.  'o>:  V/ash-  ' 
Ington  Bridge),  and  ilari3m  Rivjr. 

14th  E.  D.— Wadswo'-tli  .4.vo.     ■.v.    ;./7ai  'Si;..  Au-  i 
ubon  Ave.,  W.  17oti'.  St.  St.  Nichoiai  .Ave.,  'md  W.  . 
i  4th  St. 

5th  B.   D. — AuduDon   AV9.     ,V.    "r3t,c    S'X.    An"    . 
sterdam  Ave.,  an  1  ^v.  i7'5th  St. 
16ih  E.  D. — Auoui)cn  Ave.-  \y 
dam  Are.,  and  vV .  178th  St. 

'  17th  E.  D. — S:t.  Nicholas  Ave. 
dubon  Ave.    nud  W.  i77cli  St. 

18th  E.  D.-  -•■oa-Jw^y.  W.  179th  St.-  St.  Nicholas 
Ave.,  and  W.  i.     U  St. 

19th  E.  D.— Pintr  irst  Ave.,  "W.  :.79th  St..  a  diag- 
onal line  from  the  cc-mr  of  Ft.  W.-isliin'^ton  Ave. 
and  W.  176t!i  St.  to  the  -'orncr  of  Broadway  and  W. 
178th  St..  Broa.l.vay.  and  W.  177th  St. 

20th  E.  i:>.  — w.  181st  St.,  Northern  Ave..  W. 
178th  St.  Pineiia".?t  Ave.,  W.  177th  St.,  Depot  La., 
W.  177th  St    and  Hudson  River. 

i>l3t  E.  D. — Northern  Ave.,  W.  ISlst  St..  Fine- 
hurst  -.■/■,-...  \V.  180th  St..  Ft.  Washin,!tO!i  Ave..  W. 
179th  St.,  °inehurst  Ave.,  and  W.  l7Sth  St. 

22nd  F.  D.— W.  ISOth  St.,  Wadsworth  Ave.,  W. 
.i79Lh  .St..  Broadway,  a  diagonal  lino  from  the  cor- 
ner Of  Broadway  and  W.  178th  St.  to  the  corner  ol  i 
.Ft.    Wa.3,\!nKton  Ave.   and   W.    179th  St.,   and   Ft. 
■Wdi'.liington  Avl>. 

23ra  E.  D. — Pinehurst  Ave..  W.  181st  St..  Broad- 
svav   and  \V.  ISOth  St. 

•'4th  E.  D. —  Wacisworth  Ave.-  W.  180th  St.. 
.:5-oai'wav.  W.  ISlst  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave..  W.  ISOth 
-    -   f>uaubon  Ave.,  and  W.  179tli  St. 

•i.'ith  15.  D. — Bvoadv/ay,  W.  l&.'.nd  St..  Wadsworth 
•  v-e.  iV.  133ra  St.,  Audubon  Ave..  W.  182ud  St.. 
— .nsterda.m  Ave.,  and  W.  181st  St. 

:il;tii  E,  D.— Wadsworth  Ave.    W.  iSbth  St..  Au- 


i^o^*- 


-fl^mster- 


fi/.  y/ytc  So.;  Au- 


dubon Ave  W.  18-1'.  S  .   dt.  Nic^.        ■  /     ..       I 
183rd  St. 

2;th  E.  D. — Amsrcrt-   ii  Av.^-.  S'Mo  ?'      ■  li 

dubon   Ave.,    W-    IS?-!"-.    St,..  St.         ,    >iai   h  v  . 
184th   St.,   Audiifto,     ,'  'c.     \V.         -I      £t.     Huciem 
River,  and  W.  18  iS'   -■•      (or  •■'         iifei.oi'  -liridge). 

28tb    E.   D.-  -u(;.!- ;>n   A.v  ;.    i86th   St.,    St. 

Nicholas  Ave.  ;V-  1  "iih  'z  ludubon  Ave.,  W. 
ISSlh  St..  Lauif  irtil  Tei-  ^V.  187th  St..  Harlem 
River,  and  W  .     SoUi  at. 

29th  E.  E.      -..^aureiHill  Ter.,  W.  188th  St.     ' 
dubon  Ave.     i.  i87tt:-  St..  br-  -Nicholas  Av.   ..  ■  ,.^- 
aian  St..  i-If-'cM'  liivw,  and  VV.  187th  Si. 

3'Jth  E.  .0  — Broadway,  Hi  'side  Ave.  >''  >  'Cholas. 
Ave.  W  ..T.h  Si.,  Wadswi'  Ai  Avf-  '•;  vV.  185tt 
St. 

3is-,  •  -.-W.  190th  St  V.rc  ....  ■  j,y.  W.  18oth 
St.  ,-.  ■•  '.jrth  Ave..  W.  ' -<i  ;  ■:  .  Broadway  VV. 
181^-  ^:ld  Hudson  -tin  . 

3/'.  .-  D. — Dyc!nnai-i  'V  ^iiilside  Ave..  Broad- 
wa.'       ■     I'JOt'r  S^'     .'..■.<■    .-^udson  River. 

'■'<■■  .■-';.  D,  — Biuadway,  Academy  St.,  Verniilyec. 
A         ■-■i ii vv t-honie  Si..,  Sherman  Ave.,  and  Dyckmaii 

■  A:  E.  C— Sherman  Ave.,  W.  211ih  St..  Harlem 
•■•,  and  Dyokman  St. 
■  och   E.   D. — Broad\7ay,   W.   211th  St.,   Sherman 
,■3..  Hawthorne  St.,  Vermilyea  Ave.,  and  Academy 

'  36th  E.  D. — ^Dyckman  St..  Hudson  River  W. 
/;15th  St..  Broadway,  W.  214th  St.-  Harlem  River. 
\V.  211th  St..  and  Broadway. 

37th  E.  D. — Broadway.  W.  21,'>th  St.,  Harlem 
River.  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek.  Harlem  River,  and 
W.  214th  St. 

THE  BRONX. 

First,  1st  E.  D. — E.  13/;nd  St.  Brook  Ave.,  E. 
i34th  ■'■jt..  So.  Boulevard.  E.  136th  St  Easi  River,  or 
Long  Island  Sound.  Bronx  Kills  Uiici  Lui'joln  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D.— E.  136th  St.  So.  Boulevard.  E.  134th 
St.,  S;.  Ann's  Ave. 

3rd  E,  D. — E.  I37th  St.-  St.  Anri  Ave..  E.  134th 
St.  and  Brook  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — E.  138th  St..  Cypress  Ave.,  E.  136th 
St.  and  St.  Ann's  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — E.  141st  St.,  Locust  -•'ve..  E.  140th  St., 
East  Fiiver  or  Long  Island  Soun.i  E.  136th  St.  and 
Cyoress  Ave. 

8th  E.  D.— E.  140th  St.  Cypress  Ave.,  E.  13Sth 
"C.  and  S'.,.  Anas  Ave. 

.•.■••;  E  D.—  fi.  14i5:'-,  St.  S'.  Ami's  Ave..  E.  137th 
i       ■       _•■'"■-    .*.ve. 

otu  E.  D. — St.  Ivlarv's  St.-  .jackson  Ave..  E.  141st 
St..  .jyort.ss  A-ve..  E.  HOih  St..  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  E. 
14lst  St.  and  Beekmau  Ave. 

9th  E.  D.— E.  149th  St..  Trinity  Ave.,  E.  145th 
St..  .fackson  Ave.,  St.  Mary's  St.,  Beekman  Ave., 
E.  '.'*-l2'.,  Bt.  and  St.  Atin's  ."^ve. 

:'-Ocr.  E-  D. — E.  142nd  St..  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  E. 
i41st  St.  and  Willis  Ave. 

IVil'.  E.  D. — K.  14U;u  St.,  Brook  Ave.  and  a 
•Ji.i  .!o;ial  line  running  from  E.  140th  St.  and  Brook 
Ave.  1,0  E.  141st  St.  and  Willis  Ave. 

i2Mi   E.    D. — A   diagonal   line   running  from   the 
corn.;,   of  E.   141st.  and  Willis  Ave.  to  the  corner  of 
E.    liOth  St.   and   Brook   Ave.,   E.    140th   St.   and 
,  Willis  Ave. 

l3tn  E.  D.— E.  143rd  St.,  Willis  Ave..  E.  140th 
St..  .^lo.xander  Ave..  E.  142nd  St.  and  3rd  Ave. 

'4th  E.  D. — E.  143rd  St..  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  E.  142nd 
St.  and  Willis  Ave. 

15th  E.  D.— E.  145th  St.,  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  E. 
143rd  St..  Willis  Ave.,  E.  144th  St.  and  Brook  Ave. 

IQtU  E.  D. — E.  145th  St.,  Brook  Ave.,  E.  144th 
St.  and  Willis  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — E.  146th  St.,  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  E.  145th 
St.  and  Willis  Ave. 

ISth  E.  D. — E.  147th  St.,  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  E. 
146tU  St.  and  Willis  Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — E.  148th  St.,  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  E. 
147th  St.  and  Bergen  Ave. 

20th  E.  D. — E.  149th  St.,  St.  Ann's  Ave ,  E 
l48th  St    and  Bergen  Ave. 

2ist  E.  D. — E.  152nd  St.,  Brook  Ave.,  Westchester 
Ave,  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  E.  149th  St.  and  3rd  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D. — E.  156th  St.,  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  West- 
chester Ave  ,  Brook  Ave.,  E.  152nd  St.  and  3rd  Aye. 

23rd  E.  D. — E.  155th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  153rd  St., 
and  Melrose  Ave. 

24th  E.  D. — E.  153rd  St.,  3rd  Ave,  Melrose  Ave., 
E.  151st  St.  and  Courtlaudt  Ave 
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25th  E.  D. — E.  154th  St.,  Coiirtlandt  Ave.,  E. 
151st  St.,  Mclrosa  Ave..  E.  Ii0tn_  St.  and  Morris  Ave. 

26th  E.  D. — E.  lo4th  St.,  Coiu'tlaudt  Ave.,  E. 
162ncl  St.  and  Morris  Ave. 

27th  E.  D. — E.  15Gth  St.,  Courtlaudt  Ave.,  E. 
15'ith  St.  and  Morris  Ave. 

28th  E.  D. — E.  150th  St.,  Meh-ose  Ave.,  E.  153rd 
St.  and  Courtlandt  Ave. 

29tli  E.  D. — E.  158th  St.,  Courtlandt  Ave.,  E 
157th  St.,  Melrose  Ave.,  E.  15Cth  St.  and  Morris  Ave. 

oOth  E.  D. — E.  161st  St.,  Melrose  Ave.,  E.  160t.h 
t.,  Courtlandt  Ave.,  E.  158th  St.  and  Morris  Ave. 

31st  E.  D.—E.  lOOtii  St.,  Melrose  Ave  ,  E.  i57tti 
and  Courtlandt  Ave. 

•Id  E.   D.— E.   IGlst  St.,  Washington  Ave.,  E. 
n  St.  and  Melrose  Ave. 
rd  E    D.— E.  louih  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  157th  St. 

J  Melrose  Ave. 

34th  E.  D.— E.  157th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  155th  St. 
and  Melrose  Ave. 

35th  E.  D.— E.  158th  St.,  Brook  Ave.,  E.  158th 
St.,  St   Ann's  Ave.,  K.  loGUi  St.  and  3rd  Ave. 

36tfl  E.  D.— E.  161st  St,  Cauldwell  Ave.,  E. 
156th  St.,  St  Ann's  Ave.,  E.  158th  St.,  Brook  Ave  , 
E.  159th  St.  and  Easle  Ave. 

37th  E.  D— E.  lG3rd  St.,  Cauldwell  Ave.,  E. 
161st  St.  and  Easle  Ave. 

33tli  E.  D.— Teasdale  PI.,  Cauldwell  Ave.,  E. 
163rd  St.,  Eagle  Ave.,  E.  159th  St.,  Brook  Ave.,  E. 
158th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  Washington  Ave.,  E.  lo2nd 
St.  and  3rd  Ave. 

39tli  E.  D.— E.  164th  St.,  Cauldwell  Ave.,  Teas- 
dale  PI.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  162nd  St.  and  Washington  Ave. 

40th  E.  D. — E.  165th  St.,  Washington  Ave., 
Weiher  Court,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  164th  St.,  Washington 
Ave.,  E.  163rd  St.,  Courtlandt  Ave.,  E.  162ud  St. 
and  Park  Ave. 

41st.  E.  D— E.  163rd  St.,  Washington  Ave.,  E. 
161st  St.,  Park  Ave  ,  E.  162nd  St.  and  Courtlandt 
Ave. 

42nd  E.  D.— E.  162nd  St.,  Park  Ave.,  E.  I8l8t 
St    and  Morris  Ave. 

43rd  E.  D.— E.  162nd  St.,  Morris  Ave.,  E.  161st 
St    and  Grant  Ave 

Second.  1st.  E.  D. — fc;.  138th  St.,  Alexander 
Ave.,  E.  134th  St.,  3rd  Ave.  and  Harlem  River. 

2nd  E.  D.— E.  135th  St.,  Willis  Ave.,  E.  134th 
St.,  Brown  PI.,  E.  132nd  St.,  Lincoln  Ave.,  Harlem 
River,  3rd  Ave.,  E.   134th  St    and  Alexander  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D.— E.  135th  St.,  Brook  Ave.,  E.  132nd 
St.,  Brown  PI.,  E    134th  St   and  Willis  Ave. 

4th  E.  D.— E.  137th  St.,  Brook  Ave.,  E.  135th 
St.,  Willis  Ave.,  E.  136th  St.  and  Brown  PI. 

5th  E.  D. — E  137th  St ,  Brown  PI.,  E.  136th  St. 
and  Willis  Ave. 

6th  E.  D— E.  137th  St.,  Willis  Ave.,  E.  135th  St. 
and  Alexander  Ave. 

7th  E.  D.— 139th  St.,  Willis  Ave.,  E.  137th  St 
and  Alexander  Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — E.  138th  St.,  Brook  Ave.,  E.  137th  St. 
and  Willis  Ave. 

9th  E.  D.— E.  139th  St ,  Brook  Ave.,  E  138th  St. 
and  Willis  Ave. 

10th  E.  D.— E  140th  St.,  Brook  Ave.,  E.^  139th  St. 
and  Alexander  Ave. 

11th  E.  D.— E.  143rd  St ,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  142nd  St., 
Alexander  Ave.,  E.  138th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  140th  St. 
Morris  Ave.  and  College  Ave. 

12th  E.  D.— E.  149th  St.,  Park  Ave.,  E.  146th 
St.,  E.  145th  St.,  College  Ave.,  Morris  Ave.,  E.  140th 
St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  138th  St.  and  Harlem  River. 

13th  E.  D.— E.  148th  St.,  Bergen  Ave.,  Willis 
Ave.,  E.  143rd  St.,  College  Ave.,  E.  145th  St.,  E. 
146tl*»St.  and  3rd  Ave. 

14th  E.  D. — E.  149th  St.,  Bergen  Ave.,  E.  148th 
St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  146th  St.  and  Park  A.ve. 

15th  E.  D.^E.  161st  St.,  Morris  Ave.,  E.  150th 
St.,  Melrose  Ave.,  E.  149th  St.  and  Mott  Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — E.  161st  St.,  Mott  Ave.,  E.  149th 
St.,  Harlem  River  and  Jerome  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — E.  165th  St.,  Jerome  Ave.,  E  161st 
St.,  Jerome  Ave.,  Harlem  River,  W.  161st  St., 
Summit  Ave.,  W.,  164th  St.  and  Anderson  Ave. 

18th  E.  D.— W.  170th  St.,  Ogden  Ave.,  W.  164th 
St.,  Summit  Ave.,  W.  161st  St.  (ind  Harlem  River. 

19th  E.  D.—W.  170th  St.,  Bnscohel  Ave..  W. 
169th  St.,  Jerome  Ave.,  W.   167th   and   Ogden  Ave. 

20th  E.  D. — E.  168th  St.,  Grand  Concourse,  E. 
161st  St.,  .Terome  Ave.,  W.  165th  St.,  Anderson  Ave.. 
164th  St.,  Ogden  Ave.,  W.  167th  St.  and  Jerome  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — E.  167th  St.,  Morris  Ave.,  E.  164th 


St.,  Sheridan  Ave.,  E.  164th  St.  and  Grand  Con- 
course. 

22nd  E.  D.— E.  164th  St.,  Sheridan  Ave.,  E.  164th 
St.,  Morris  Ave.,  E.  lG2nd  St.,  Grand  Ave.,  E.  IGlst 
St.  and  Grand  Concovuss. 

23rd  E.  D.— E.  Ifl4tii  St.,  Park  Ave.,  E.  162nd 
St.  and  Morris  Ave. 

24th  E.  D. — E.  lG6th  St.,  Teller  Ave.,  E.  165th 
St.,  Park  Ave..  E.   164th  St.  and  Morris  Ave 

25lh  E.  D. — E.  lG7th  St.,  Webster  Ave.,  E.  165th 
St.,  and  Teller  Ave. 

26tli  E.  D. — E.  165th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  V/eiher  Court, 
and  Wasiiington  Ave. 

27th  E.  D.— E.  17Gth  St.,  Washington  Ave.,  E. 
166th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  16;jth  St.,  and  Webster  Ave. 
D.— E.  169th  St..  Washington  Ave.,  E. 
Weljster  Ave.,   E.   168th  St.,  and  Park 


D.— E.   170th  St..  Washington  Ave.,  E. 

Park  Ave..  E.  168th  St..  and  Brook  Ave. 

D. — St.    Paul's    P!.,    Washington    Ave., 

Brook  Ave.,  E.  168th  St.,  and  Webster 


College  Ave., 
Morris  Ave., 


E. 
E. 


169th 
167.th 


Clay  Ave.,  E.   169th 
Park  Ave.,  St.  Paul's 


28th  E. 
167th  St., 
Ave. 

29th  E. 
lG9th  St., 

30th    E. 
E.  170th  St., 
Ave. 

31st  E.  D.— E.  169th  St.,  Webster  Ave.,  E.  167th 
St.,  Teller  Ave.,  E.  lG8th  St..  and  Clay  Ave. 

32nd  E.  D. — E.  168th  St.,  Teller  Ave.,  E.  i66th 
St.,  and  Morris  Ave. 

33rd  E.  D. — E.  170th  St., 
St.,  Clay  Ave.,  E.  16Sth  St., 
St.,  and  Grand  Concourse. 

34th  E.   D.— E.    170th  St., 
St.,  and  Collsge  Ave. 

35th  E.  D.— E.  171st  St., 
JPl.,  Webster  Ave.,  E.  169th  St.,  and  Clay  Ave. 

36th  E.  D. — Claremont  Pkwy.,  Washington  Ave., 
St.  Paul's  PI.,  Park  Ave.,  E.  171st  St.,  and  Webster 
Ave. 

37th  E.  D. — E.  174th  St.,  Washington  Ave.,  Clare- 
mont Pkwv.,  Webster  Ave.,  E.  171st  St.,  Clay  Ave., 
E.  170th  St.,  Teller  Ave.,  Belmont  St.,  Anthony 
Ave.,  E.  173rd  St.,  and  Park  Ave. 

38th  E.  D.— E.  175th  St.,  Washington  Ave.,  E. 
174th  St..  and  Park  Ave. 

39th  E.  D. — E.  177th  St..  Park  Ave.,  E.  173rd 
St..  Anthony  Ave.,  and  E.  176th  St. 

40th  E.  D. — E.  177th  St.,  Anthony  Ave.,  E.  174th 
St.,  and  Mt.  Hope  Ave. 

41st  E.  D.— B.  177th  St.,  Walnut  Ave.,  Mt.  Hope 
PI.,  Morris  Ave.,  E.  176th  St.,  Mt.  Hope  Ave.,  E. 
174th  St..  and  Jerome  Ave. 

42nd  E.  D. — E.  174th  St..  Anthony  Ave..  Belmont 
St..  Morris  Ave..  Teller  Ave..  E.  170th  St..  Grand 
Concourse,  E.  168th  St.,  W.  169th  St.,  Boscobel  Ave., 
W.  170th  St.,  and  Jerome  Ave. 

43rd  E.  D. — Washington  Bridge  and  W.  172nd 
St.,  University  Ave..  Featherbed  La..  MeComb'a 
Rd..  W.  Tremont  Ave..  W.  177th  St.,  Jerome  Ave., 
W.  170th  St.,  and  High.  Bridge  and  Harlem  River. 

Third.  1st  E.  D. — E.  147th  St.,  Southern  Boule- 
vard, E.  149th  St.,  East  River,  E.  140th  St.,  Locust 
Ave.,  E.  141st  St.,  Jackson  Ave.,  E.  145th  St.,  and 
Trinity  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — E.  149th  St.,  Southern  Boulevard,  E. 
147th  St.,  and  Trinity  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — E.  152nd  St.,  Wales  Ave.,  E.  151st 
St.,  Union  Ave.,  E.  149th  St.,  Jaclison  Ave.,  E.  150th 
St..  and  Concord  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — E.  152nd  St.,  Concord  Ave.,  E.  1,50th 
St.,  Jackson  Ave.,  E.  149th  St.,  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  and 
WcstcliGStcr  Ave 

5th  E.  D.—E.  156th  St.,  Eagle  Ave.,  Westchester 
Ave.,  and  St.  Ann's  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — E.  156th  St.,  Trinity  Ave.,  Westches- 
ter Ave.,  and  Eagle  Ave. 

7th  E.  D. — E.  156th  St.,  Forest  Ave.,  Wales  Ave., 
E.  152nd  St.,  Westchester  Ave  ,  and  Trinity  Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — E.  158th  St.,  Forest  Ave.,  E.  156th  St., 
and  Cauldwell  Ave.  _    _  „ 

9th  E.  D. — E.  161st  St.,  Jackson  Ave.,  E.  160th 
St.,  Forest  Ave.,  E.  158th  St.,  and  Cauldwell  Ave. 

10th  E.  D. — E.  163rd  St.,  Forest  Ave.,  E.  161st 
St.,  and  Cauldwell  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — E  163rd  St.,  Union  Ave.,  E.  161st 
St..  and  Forest  Ave. 

12th  E.  D. — E.  161st  St.,  Union  Ave.,  E.  158th 
St.,  Forest  Ave.,  E.  IGOth  St.,  and  Jackson  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — E.  160th  St.,  Westchester  Ave.,  and 
Union  Ave 

I4th  E.  D. — Westchester  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave..  E. 
155th  St.,  and  Union  Ave. 

15th  E.  D. — E.  158th  St«  Union  Ave>,  E.  155th 
St.,  and  Forest  Ave. 
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16th  E.  D. — E.  155th  St.,  Unioa  Ave.,  E.  151st 
St.,  and  Wales  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — E.  155th  St.,  Prospect  Ave.,  E.  149th 
St.,  aad  Union  Ave. 

18th  E.  D. — Ave.  St.  John,  Fox  St.,  and  Prospect 
Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — Leggett  Ave.,  Whitlock  Ave.,  Timp- 
son  PI.,  Ave.  St.  John,  and  Beck  St. 

20th  E.  D. — E.  15Cth  St.,  Leggett  Ave.,  Beck  St., 
Ave.  St.  John,  and  Piospect  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — Longwood  Ave.,  Southern  Boule- 
vard, Leggett  Ave.,  and  Dawson  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — Longwood  Ave.,  Dawson  St.,  E 
156ih  St.,  and  Prospect  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — Stebbins  Ave.,  Dawson  St.,  Longwood 
Ave.,  and  Wcstoliester  Ave. 

24th  E.  D.— Kelly  .St.,  Intervale  Ave.,  Dawson 
St.,  Stebbins  Ave.,  and  E.  163rd  St. 

25th  E.  D. — Intervale  Ave.,  Kelly  St.,  Longwood 
Ave.,  and  Dawson  St. 

26th  E.  D. — Intervale  Ave.,  Beck  St.,  Longwood 
Ave.,  and  Kelly  St. 

27th  E.  D.— E.  163rd  St.,  Tiffany  St.,  Fox  St.,  In- 
tervale Ave.,  and  Kelly  St. 

28th  E.  D. — Tiffany  St.,  Southern  Boulevard, 
Longwood  Ave.,  Beck  St.,  Intervale  Ave,  and  Fox 
St. 

29th  E.  D.— Lafayette  Ave.,  Tiffany  St.,  East 
Kiver,  E.  149th  St.,  Prospect  Ave.,  Fox  St.,  Ave.  St. 
John,  Timpsou  PI.,  Whitlock  Ave.,  Leggett  Ave., 
Southern  Boulevard,  and  Longwood  Ave. 

30th  E.  D. — Manida  St.,  Lafayette  Ave.,  Long- 
wood  Ave.,  Southern  Boulevard,  Baretto  St.,  and 
Garrison  Ave. 

31st  E.  D. — Hunt's  Point  Ave.,  Lafayette  Ave., 
Bronx  River,  East  River,  Tiffany  St.,  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Manida  St.,  and  Garrison  Ave. 

32nd  E.  D. — Includes  the  islands  in  East  River 
known  as  North  and  South  Brother's  and  Riker's 
Islands. 

Fourth.  1st  E.  D. — Prospect  Ave.,  E.  160th  St., 
Union  Ave.,  and  a  diagonal  line  running  from  E. 
163rd  St.  and  Union  Ave.  to  the  corner  of  E.  165th 
St.  and  Prospect  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D.— E.  186th  St.,  Union  Ave.,  E.  163rd  St., 
and  Tinton  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — E.  166th  St.,  Tinton  Ave.,  E.  163rd 
St.,  Forest  Ave.,  E.  165th  St.,  and  Jackson  Ave. 

4th  E.   D. — E.   165th  St.,  Forest  Ave.,  E.   163rd 

St.,  Cauldwell  Ave.,  E.  164th  St..  and  Trinity  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — E.   166th  St.,  Boston  Rd.,  Cauldwell 

Ave.,   E.    164th    St.,   Boston    Rd.,   3rd   Ave.,   and 

Franklin  Ave. 

6th  E.  D.— E.  166th  St.,  Jackson  Ave.,  E.  165th 
St.,  Trinity  Ave.,  E.  164th  St.,  Cauldwell  Ave.,  and 
Boston  Rd.  i 

7th  E.  D. — Home  St.,  Union  Ave.,  E.  166th  St., 
and  Boston  Rd. 

8th  E.  D. — E.  167th  St.,  Prospect  Ave.,  and  a 
diagonal  line  running  from  the  corner  of  E.  165th 
St.  and  Prospect  Ave.  to  the  corner  of  E.  163rd  St. 
and  Union  Ave.,  and  Union  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Freeman  St.,  Prospect  Ave.,  E.  167th 
St.,  and  Union  Ave. 

10th  E.  D. — E.  169th  St.,  Union  Ave.,  Home  St., 
Boston  Rd.,  E.  168th  St.,  and  Tinton  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — E.  168th  St.,  Boston  Rd.,  E.  166th 
St.,  Franklin  Ave.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  I67th  St.,  and 
Franklin  Ave. 

12th  E,  D.— E.  169th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  166th  St,, 
and  Washington  Ave. 

13th  E.  D.— E.  169th  St.,  Franklin  Ave.,  E.  167th 
St.,  and  3rd  Ave. 

14th  E.  D.— E.  169th  St.,  Tinton  Ave.,  E.  16Sth 
St.,  and  Franklin  Ave. 

15th  E.  D. — E.  170th  St.,  Bristow  St.,  Freeman 
St.,  Union  Ave.,  Rltter  PI.,  and  Prospect  Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — Boston  Rd..  Wilkins  Ave.,  E.  170th 
St.,  Charlotte  St.,  Jennings  St.,  Bristow  St.,  E. 
170th  St.,  and  Stebbins  Ave. 

17tli  E.  D. — Boston  Rd.,  Stebbins  Ave.,  E.  170th 
St.,  Piospect  Ave.,  Ritter  PI.,  and  Union  Ave. 

18th  E.  D. — Crotona  Park  South,  Prospect  Ave., 
Boston  Rd.,  Union  Ave.,  E.  169th  St.,  and  Clinton 
Ave. 

19th  E.  D.— E.  170th  St.,  Clinton  Ave.,  E.  109th 
St.,  and  Franklin  Ave. 

•20tli  E.  D.— E.  170th  St.,  Franklin  Ave.,  E.  169th 
St.,  and  3rd  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — E.   171st  St.,  Fulton  Ave.,  Crotona 


Park  South,  Clinton    Ave.,  E.   l70th   St.,  and  3rd 
Ave. 

22nd  E.  D. — Claremont  Pkwy.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  169th 
St.,  and  Washington  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D.— E.  173rd  St.,  Bathgate  Ave.,  E.  172nd 
St.,  3rd  Ave.,  Claremont  Pkwy.,  and  Washington 
Ave. 

24th  E.  D.— E.  174th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  172nd  St., 
Batligate  Ave.,  E.  173rd  St.,  and  Washington  Ave. 

25th  E.  D. — E.  175th  St.,  Fulton  Ave.,  E.  174th 
St.,  and  Washington  Ave. 

26th  E.  D. — E.   175th  St.,  Arthur  Ave.,  Crotonr 
Park  North,  E.  175th  St.,  Southern  Boulevard,  Crc 
tona  Park  East,  Crotona  Park  South,  Fulton  Av 
E.  17l8t  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  174th  St.,  and  Fulton  A 

27th  E.  D. — Crotona  Park  East,  Southern  i5 
vard,  Boston  Rd.,  Seabury  PI..,  E.  172nd  St.,  B( 
Rd.,  and  Prospect  Ave. 

Fifth.  1st  E.  D.— E.  164th  St.,  Stebbins  Ave., 
Westchester  Ave.,  and  Prospect  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — E.  165th  St.,  Tiffany  St.,  Westchester 
Ave.,  Stebbins  Ave.,  E.  164th  St.,  and  Prospect  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — E.  167th  St.,  Kelly  St.,  E.  165th  St., 
and  Prospect  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — E.  167th  St.,  Fox  St.,  Westchester 
Ave.,  Tiffany  St.,  E.  165th  St.,  and  Kelly  St. 

5th  E.  D. — Tiffany  St.,  E.  163rd  St.,  and  West- 
chester Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Fox  St.,  E.  163rd  St.,  Tiffany  St.,  and 
Wcst/Clicstcr  AvG 

7th  E.  D. — Fox  St.,  Baretto  St.,  Southern  Boule- 
vard, Tiffany  St.,  and  E.  163rd  St. 

8th  E.  D. — Simpson  St.,  E.  163rd  St.,  Fox  St.,  and 
Westchester  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Southern  Boulevard,  E.  163rd  St., 
Simpson  St.,  and  Westchester  Ave. 

10th  E.  D. — Hoe  Ave.,  E.  103rd  St.,  Southern 
Boulevard,  and  Westchester  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — Hunts  Point  Ave.,  Garrison  Ave., 
Baretto  St.,  Fox  St.,  and  E.  163rd  St. 

12th  E.  D. — Bryant  Ave.,  Seneca  Ave.,  Hunts 
Point  Ave.,  E.  163rd  St.,  Hoe  Ave.,  Aldus  St.,  Faile 
St.,  and  Whitlock  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Westchester  Ave.,  Bronx  River,  La- 
fayette Ave.,  Hunts  Point  Ave.,  Seneca  Ave.,  Bryant 
Ave.,  Whitlock  Ave.,  and  Longfellow  Ave. 

14th  E.  D. — Longfellow  Ave.,  Whitlock  Ave., 
Faile  St.,  and  E.  165th  St. 

15th  E.  D.— Longfellow  Ave.,  E.  16.5th  St.,  Faile 
St.,  Aldus  St.,  Hoe  Ave.,  .and  Westchester  Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — Freeman  St.,  Westchester  Ave.,  and 
West  Farms  Rd. 

17th  E.  D.-j-Freeman  St.,  West  Farms  Rd.,  Hoe 
Ave.,  Home  St.,  and  Vyse  Ave. 

18th  E.  D.-t-Freeman  St.,  Vyse  Ave.,  Home  St., 
Hoe  Ave.,  Westchester  Ave.,  and  Southern  Boule- 
vard. 

19th  E.  D. — Home  St.,  Southern  Boulevard,  West- 
chester Ave..  Fox  St.,  E.  16flth  St..  Simpson  St. 

20th  E.  D. — Home  St.,  Simpson  St.,  E.  169th  St., 
Fox  St.,  E.  167th  St.,  and  Prospect  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — Freeman  St.,  Stebbins  Ave.,  E.  169th 
St.,  Home  St.,  and  Prospect  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D. — Freeman  St.,  Southern  Boulevard, 
Home  St.,  E.  169th  St.,  and  Stebbins  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — ^ Jennings  St.,  Wilkins  Ave.,  Freeman 
St.,  and  Bristow  St. 

24th  E.  D. — Jennings  St.,  Bryant  Ave.,  Freeman 
St.,  and  Southern  Boulevard. 

25th  E.  D. — E.  172nd  St.,  Longfellow  Ave.,  and  an 
unknown  named  drainage  street  which  runs  from 
Longfellow  Ave.  to  Boone  Ave.,  between  Jennings 
St.  and  E.  172nd  St.,  Boone  Ave.,  E.  I72nd  St., 
Bronx  River,  Freeman  St.,  Bryant  Ave.,  Jennings 
St.,  and  Vyse  Ave. 

26th  E.  D.— E.  173rd  St.,  Hoe  Ave.,  E.  172nd 
St.,  Vyse  Ave.,  Jemilngs  St.,  and  Southern  Boule- 
vard. 

27th  E.  D. — E.  172nd  St.,  Southern  Boulevard, 
Wilkins  Ave.,  Jennings  St.,  Charlotte  St.  and  Sea- 
bury  PI.  . 

28th  E.  D. — E.  172nd  St.,  Seabury  PI.,  E.  170th 
St.,  Wilkins  Ave.,  and  Boston  Rd. 

29th  E.  D. — Boston  Rd.,  Southern  Boulevard,  E. 
172nd  St.,  and  Seabury  PI. 

30th  E.  D.— E.  17oth  St.,  Boston  Rd.,  Hoe  Ave., 
E.  174th  St.,  Bronx  River,  E,  172nd  St.,  Boone  Ave., 
and  an  unknown  unnamed  street  which  runs  from 
Boone  Ave.  to  Longfellow  Ave.,  between  Jennings 
St.  and  E.  172nd  St.,  Longfellow  Ave.,  E.  172nd  St., 
Hoe  Ave.,  E.  173rd  St.,  and  Southern  Boulevard. 
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.Sixth.  1st  E.  D. —  Westchester  Ave.,  Olmstead 
Ave.,  Powell  Ave.,  Pugsley  Ave..  Lafayette  Ave.. 
Pugsley  Creek,  East  River,  and  Bronx  River. 

2nd  E.  D. — Castle  Hill  Ave.,  Pugsley  Creek,  Laf- 
ayette Ave.,  Pugsley  Ave.,  Powell  Ave.,  Olmstead 
Ave.,  and  Westchester  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — -Westchester  Ave.,  Parker  Ave.,  Murm 
Ave.,  Zerega  Ave.,  Waterbury  Ave.,  Westchester 
Creek,  East  River,  and  Castle  Hill  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — The  Causeway,  Tremont  Ave.,  Cod- 
dington  Ave.,  Eastern  Boulevard,  Layton  Ave.,  East 
River,  and  Westchester  Creek. 

5th  E.  D. — Given 's  Creek,  Hutchinson  River, 
Eastchester  Bay,  East  River,  Layton  Ave.,  Eastern 
Boulevard.  Coddington  Ave.,  Tremont  Ave.,  The 
Causeway,  and  Westchester  Creek. 

6th  E.  D. — WilUamsbridge  Rd.,  Tremont  Ave., 
The  Causeway,  Westchester  Creek.  Waterbury  Ave., 
Zerega  Ave.,  Munn  Ave.,  Parker  St.,  Westchester 
Ave.,  Glover  St.,  Glebe  Ave  Zerega  Ave.,  Frisby 
Ave.,  Benson  St.,  and  Silver  St. 

7th  E.  D. — Benson  St.,  Frisby  Ave.,  Zegera  Ave., 
Glebe  Ave.,  Glover  St.,  Castle  HIU  Ave.,  and  Tre- 
mont Ave. 

8th  E.  D.— Castle  Hill  Ave.,  Glover  St.,  West- 
chester Ave.,  E.  177th  St.,  Theriot  Ave.,  and  Tre- 
mont Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Theriot  Ave.,  INlcGraw  Ave.,  Beach 
Ave.,  E.  174th  St.,  Rosedale  Ave.,  and  Tremont  Ave. 

10th  E.  D.— Tremont  Ave.,  Rosedale  Ave.,  E. 
174th  St.,  Beach  Ave.,  McGraw  Ave.,  E.  177th  St., 
Westchester  Ave.,  and  Bronx  River. 

11th  E.  D.— Fordham  Rd.,  Bronx  River,  E.  174th 
St.,  Hoe  Ave.,  Boston  Rd.,  Vyse  Ave.,  Tremont  Ave.. 
Boston  Rd.,  E.  179th  St..  Bryant  Ave..  E.  180th  St.. 
Boston  Rd.,  Bronx  Park  South  St.,  and  Southern 
Boulevard. 

12th  E.  D. — Boston  Rd.,  Bronx  Park  East,  Uulon- 
port  Rd.,  Morris  Park  Ave.,  Garfield  St.,  Van  Nest 
Ave.,  Taylor  Ave.,  Tremont  Ave.,  and  Bronx  River. 

13th  E.  D. — Rhinelander  Ave.,  Victor  St.,  Morris 
Park  Ave.,  White  Plains  Rd.,  Tremont  Ave.,  Taylor 
Ave.,  Van  Nest  ,\ve.,  Garfield  St.,  Morris  Park  Ave., 
and  Unionport  Rd. 

14th  E.  D. — Morris  Park  Ave.,  Radcliff  Ave'., 
Tremont  Ave.,  and  Wlilte  Plains  Rd. 

15th  E.  D. — Bronxdale  Ave.,  Barnes  Ave.,  Morris 
Park  Ave.,  Victor  St.,  Rhinelander  Ave.,  and  Union- 
port  Rd. 

16th  E.  D. — Bronx  and  Pelham  Pkwy.,  West- 
chester Creek,  Tremont  Ave.,  WilUamsbridge  Rd., 
Silver  St.,  Tremont  Ave.,  Radcliff  Ave.,  Morris  Park 
Ave..  Barnes  Ave.,  Bronxdale  Ave.,  Bronx  Park  East, 
and  Boston  Post  Rd. 

17tli  E.  D.— Gun  Hill  Rd.,  Tllden  St.,  E.  213th 
St.,  Boston  Post  Rd.,  E.  222nd  St.,  Hutchinson 
River,  Given's  Creek,  Westchester  Creek,  Bronx  and 
Pelham  Pkwy.,  Boston  Post  Rd.,  and  Bronx  River. 

18th  E.  D. — E.  219th  St.,  White  Plains  Rd.,  E. 
21oth  St.,  Holland  Ave.,  Gun  Hill  Rd.,  and  Bronx 
River.  I 

19th  E.  D.— E.  219th  St..  Bronxwood  Ave..  Tilden 
St.,  Holland  Ave.,  E.  215th  St.,  and  White  Plains  Rd. 

20th  E.  D. — E.  229th  St..  Gunther  Ave..  Boston 
Post  Rd.,  E.  213th  St.,  Tilden  St.,  Bronxwood  Ave., 
E.  219th  St.,  and  Barnes  Ave. 

21st  E.  D.— E.  224th  St.,  Barnes  Ave.,  E..  219th 
St.,  and  Bronx  River. 

22nd  E.  D.— E.  229th  St.,  Barnes  Ave.,  E.  224th 
St.,  and  Bronx  River. 

23rd  E.  D. — Van  Courtlandt  Park  East,  Katonah 
Ave.,  and  E.  233rd  St. 

24th  E.  D. — The  northern  boundary  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Bronx  River,  E.  233rd  St.,  and  Katonah 
Ave.  I 

25th  E.  D.— E.  239th  St..  Barnes  Ave.,  E.  237th 
St.,  White  Plains  Rd.,  E.  229th  St..  and  Bronx  River. 

26th  p.  D. — The  northern  boundary  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Nereid  Ave.,  Barnes  Ave.,  E.  239th 
St.,  and  Bronx  River. 

27th  E.  D. — Nereid  Ave.,  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Hutchinson  River,  E.  222nd 
St.,  Gunther  Ave.,  E.  229th  St.,  White  Plains  Rd., 
E.  237th  St.,  and  Barnes  Ave. 

28th  E.  D. — The  northern  boundary  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  Long  Island  Sound.  Eastchester  Bay, 
Hutchinson  River,  and  Goose,  Hunter's.  Peals,  The 
Twins.  High,  Hart  and  City  Islands. 

Seventh.  1st  E.  D.— E,  179th  St.,  Bathgate 
Ave.,  Tremont  Ave.,  Washington  Ave.,  E.  175th  St., 

2nd  E.  D.— E.  179th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  Tremont  Ave., 


Arthur  Ave.,  E.  175th  St.,  Washington  Ave..  Tre- 
mont Ave.,  and  Batligate  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — Tremont  Ave.,  Crotona  Ave.,  E.  175tb 
St.,  and  Arthur  Ave. 

4th  E.  D.— Tremont  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave..  E.  176tli 
St..  Clinton  Ave..  E.  175th  St.,  and  Crotona  Ave. 

5th  E.  D, — E.  170th  St.,  Marmlon  Ave..  E.  175th 
St.,  Crotona  Park  North,  Arthur  Ave.,  E.  175th  St., 
and  Clinton  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Fairmont  PI.,  Southern  Boulevard,  E. 
175th  St.,  and  Marmlon  Ave. 

7th  E.  D. — Southern  Boulevard,  Fairmont  PI., 
and  Mariiuon  Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — E.  178th  St.,  Daly  Ave..  Tremont  Ave., 
Vyse  Ave.,  Boston  Rd.,  E.  175th  St.,  and  Southern 
Boulevard. 

9th  E.  D.— E.  179th  St..  Bryant  Ave.,  E.  178th 
St.,  Boston  Rd.,  Tremont  Ave.,  Daly  Ave.,  E.  178th 
St.,  and  Southern  Boulevard. 

10th  E.  D. — Bronx  Park  South,  Boston  Rd.,  E. 
180th  St.,  Bryant  Ave..  E.  179th  St..  Vyse  Ave.,  E. 
181st  St..  and  Honeywell  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — E.  181st  St.,  Vyse  Ave.,  E.  179th  St., 
Honeywell  Ave.,  E.  180th  St.,  and  Daly  Ave. 

12th  E.  D. — Bronx  Park  South,  Honeywell  Ave., 
E.  181st  St.,  Daly  Ave.,  E.  180th  St.,  Honeywell  Ave., 
E.  179th  St.,  and  Southern  Boulevard. 

13th  E.  D.^ — E.  180th  St.,  Southern  Boulevard, 
Marmion  Ave.,  E.  178th  St.,  and  Prospect  Ave. 

14th  E.  D. — E.  178th  St.,  Marmion  Ave.,  E.  176th 
St..  and  Prospect  Ave. 

15th  E.  D. — E.  180th  St.,  Prospect  Ave.,  Tremont 
Ave.,  Crotona  Ave.,  E.  179th  St..  and  Clinton  Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — E.  180th  St.,  Clinton  Ave.,  E.  179th 
St.,  Crotona  Ave.,  Tremont  Ave.,  and  Hughes  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — E.  180th  St.,  Hughes  Ave.,  Tremont 
Ave.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  178th  St.,  and  Monterey  Ave. 

18th  E.  D. — E.  180th  St.,  Monterey  Ave,  E. 
178th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  179th  St..  and  Park  Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — E.  182nd  St.,  Washington  Ave.,  E. 
182nd  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  E.  181st  St.,  Bathgate  Ave.,  E. 
180th  St..  and  Park  Ave. 

20th  E.  D. — E.  184th  St..  Bathgate  Ave.,  E.  182nd 
St.,  Washington  Ave.,  E.  182nd  St..  and  Park  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — E.  184th  St..  Quarry  Rd.,  Arthur  Ave., 
E.  180th  St..  Bathgate  Ave.,  E.  181st  St.,  3rd  Ave.. 
E.  182nd  St.,  and  Bathgate  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D. — E.  182nd  St.,  Crotona  Ave.,  E.  181st 
St..  Belmont  Ave.,  E.  180th  St.,  and  Arthur  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — E.  182nd  St.,  Southern  Boulevard,  E. 
180th  St.,  Belmont  Ave.,  E.  181st  St.,  and  Prospect 
Ave. 

24th  E.  D. — Grote  St.,  Southern  Boulevard,  E. 
182nd  St.,  Prospect  Ave.,  E.  181st  St.,  Crotona  Ave., 
and  E.  182nd  St. 

25th  E.  D. — E.  187th  St.,  Southern  Boulevard, 
Grote  St.,  and  Belmont  Ave. 

27th  E.  D. — Fordham  Rd.,  Southern  Boulevard, 
E.  187th  St.,  Hoffman  St.,  E.  189th  St.,  and  Cam- 
brelling  Ave. 

28th  E.  D.— E.  187th  St.,.  Hoffman  St.,  E.  184tli 
St.,  and  Lorillard  PI. 

26th  E.  D.— E.  187th  St.,  Belmont  Ave.,  E.  182nd 
St.,  Arthur  Ave.,  E.  184th  St.,  and  Hoffman  St. 

Eighth.  1st  E.  D.— W.  177th  St.,  W.  Tremont 
Ave.,  McComb's  Rd.,  Fatherbed  La.,  University 
Ave.,  W.  172nd  St.,  and  Washington  Bridge,  and 
Harlem  River. 

2nd  E.  D.— West  Fordham  Landing  Rd.,  Sedg- 
wick Ave..  W.  183rd  St..  Loring  PI.,  W.  181st  St., 
Jerome  Ave.,  \V.  177th  St.,  W.  Tremont  Ave.,  W, 
177th  St.,  and  Harlem  Paver. 

3rd  E.  D. — Ji.  Tremont  Ave.,  Echo  PL,  Anthony 
Ave.,  Tremont  Ave.,  Mt.  Hope  Ave.,  E.  176th  St., 
Morris  Ave.,  M*t.  Hope  PI.,  Walton  Ave.,  E.  177th 
St.,  and  Jerome  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — E.  Buraslde  Ave.,  Anthony  Ave.,  Echo 
PI.,  Tremont  Ave.,  and  Jerome  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — E.  179th  St.,  Park  Ave.,  Tremont  Ave., 
E.  176th  St.,  Anthony  Ave.,  E.  Burnside  Ave.,  and 
Valentine  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — E.  181st  St.,  Valentine  Ave.,  E.  180tlj 
St.,  Webster  Ave..  E.  179th  St..  Valentine  Ave.,  E. 
Burn.side  Ave.,  and  Anthony  Ave. 

7th  E.  D.— E.  184th  St.,  Creston  Ave.,  E.  183rd 
St.,  Grand  Concourse,  Anthony  Ave.,  E.  Burnside 
Ave.,  and  Jerome  Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — W.  Fordham  Rd.,  University  Ave.,  W. 
183rd  St..  Jerome  Ave.,  W.  181st  St.,  Loring  PI.,  W. 
183rd  St.,  and  Sedgwick  Ave. 

9th  E.  D.— W.  Fordham  Rd.,  Jerome  Ave.,  W. 
183rd  St.,  and  University  Ave. 

10th  E.  D.— Fordham  Rd.,  E.  188th  St.,  Valen- 
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tins  'Ave,  E.  184th  St.,  Grand  Concourse,  E.  183rd 
St.,  Creston  Ave.,  E.  184th  St.,  awl  Jerome  Ave. 

11th  E.  D.— E.  184th  St.,  Tiuoout  Ave.,  E.  ISOth 
St.,  Valentine  Ave.,  E.  181st  St.,  and  Grand  Con- 
couree. 

12th  E.  D. — E.  lS3rd  St.,  Park  Ave.,  E.  179th  St., 
Webster  Ave.,  E.  180th  St.,  and  Tiebout  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Klngi^brldge  Rd.,  Marion  Ave.,  E. 
184th  St.,  and  Valentine  Ave. 

14th  E.  D.— E.  lS7th  St..  Park  Ave.,  E.  lS3rd  St., 
Tiebout  Ave.,  E.  lS4th  St.,  and  Marion  Ave. 

1.5th  E.  D.— E.  lS7th  St.,  Lorillard  PI.,  E.  184th 
St.,  and  Park  Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — Formiam  P„d.,  Hoffman  St.,  E.  187th 
St.,  Park  Ave.,  E.  iSOth  St.,  and  Wa.siiington  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — Fordhain  Rd.,  Cambrelling  Ave.,  E. 
189th  St..  and  Hoffman  St. 

18th  E.  D. — Bedford  Park  Boulevard,  Fordham 
Rd.,  WasliinRton  Ave.,  E.  189th  St.,  Park  Ave.,  E. 
187th  St.,  Marion  Ave..  Fordham  Rd.,  Decatur  Ave., 
E.  l'94t'n  St.,  and  Webster  Ave. 

19th  E.  D.— E.  194th  St.,  Bainbridge  Ave.,  E. 
193rd  St.,  Decatur  Ave..  Fordham  Rd.,  Kiugsbridge 
Rd.,  and  Valentine  Ave. 

20th  E.  D. — Kingsbridge  Rd.,  Valentine  Ave.,  E. 
188th  St.,  and  Jerome  Ave. 

21st  E.  D.— E.  198th  St.,  Creston  Ave.,  E.  196th 
St..  Briggs  Ave.,  E.  194th  St.,  Kingsbridge  Rd.,  and 
Jerome  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D.— E.  19Cth  St.,  Marion  Ave.,  E.  195th 
St.,  Decatur  Ave.,  E.  193rd  St.,  Bainbridge  Ave.,  E. 
194th  St.,  and  Briggs  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — Bedford  Park  Boulevard,  Webster 
Ave.,  E.  194th  St..  Decatur  Ave.,  E.  195th  St.,  Mar- 
ion Ave.,  E.  196th  St.,  Bainbridge  Ave.,  E.  197th  St., 
and  Marion  Ave. 

24th  E.  D.— E.  198th  St.,  Marion  Ave.,  E.  197th 
St.,  Bainbridge  Ave.,  E.  196th  St.,  and  Grand  Con- 
course. 

25th  E.  D. — Bedford  Park  Boulevard,  Marion 
Ave.,  E.  19Sth  St..  Grand  Concourse.  E.  196th  St., 
Creston  Ave.,  E.  198th  St.,  and  Jerome  Ave. 

26th  E.  D. — Mosholu  Parkway  South,  Webster 
Ave.,  Bedford  Park  Boulevard,  Grand  Concourse,  E. 
202nd  St.,  and  Briggs  Ave. 

27th  E.  D.— E.  205th  St.,  Bronx  River,  Fordham 
Rd.,  Bedford  Park  Boulevard,  Webster  Ave., 
Mosholu  Parkway  South,  Van  Courtlandt  Ave., 
Woodlawn  Rd.,  E.  200th  St.,  and  Perry  Ave. 

28th  E.  D. — E.  233rd  St.,  Bronx  River,  E.  205th 
St.,  Perry  Ave.,  E.  200th  St.,  Woodlawn  Rd.,  Gun 
Hill  Rd.,  and  Jerome  Ave. 

29th  E.  D. — Van  Courtlandt  Park  South,  W.  Gun 
Hill  Rd.,  Woodlawn  Rd.,  Van  Courtlandt  Ave.. 
Mosholu  Parkway  South,  Briggs  Ave.,  E.  202nd  St., 
Grand.  Concourse.  Bedford  Park  Boulevard,  Jerome 
Ave.,  kingsbridge  Rd.,  Claffin  Ter.,  Sedgwick  Ave., 
and  Dickinson  Ave. 

30th  E.  D. — Perot  St.,  Sedgwick  Ave.,  ClafHn 
Ter.,  Kingsbridge  Rd.,  Jerome  Ave.,  W.  Fordham 
Rd.,  Harlem  River,  Sputyen  Duyvil  Creek,  W. 
Kingsbridge  Rd.,  Heath  Ave.,  W.  230th  St.,  and 
Kingsbridge  Ter. 

31st  E.  D. — Van.  Courtlandt  Park  South,  Dickin- 
son Ave.,  Sedgwick'Ave.,  Perot  St.,  Kingsbridge  Ter., 
W.  230th  St..  Heath  Ave..  W,  Kingsbridge  Rd., 
Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  Broadway,  W.  231st  St., 
Albany  Crescent,  and  Bailey  Ave. 

32nd  E.  D. — Van  Courtlandt  Park  South,  Bailey 
Ave.,  Albany  Crescent,  W.  231st  St.,  Broadway, 
Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  Harlem  River,  Hudson  River, 
W.  230th  St.,  Yonkers  Ave.,  W.  237th  St.,  Spuyten 
Duyvil  Pkwy..  Riverdale  Ave.,  W.  23Sth  St.,  Waldo 
Ave.,  W.  242nd  St..  and  Broadway. 

33rd  E.  D.— The  northern  boundary  of  the'  City 
of  New  York,  Van  Courtlandt  Park  East,  E.  233rd 
St.,  Jerome  Ave..  W.  Gun  Hill  Rd.,  Van  Courtlandt 
Park  South.  Broadway,  W.  242nd  St.,  Waldo  Ave., 
W.  23Stli  St.,  Rlverdaie  Ave.,  Spuvten  Duyvil  Pkwy.. 
W.  237th  St.,  Yonkers  Ave.,  W.  236th  St.,  and  Hud- 
son River. 

BROOKLYN. 

First.  1st  E.  D. — Fulton  .St.,  Prospect  St. 
Bridge  St.,  Talman  St.,  Jay  St.,  and  East  River. 

2nd  E.  D. — Middagh  St.,  Columbia  Heights,  and 
Fulton  St. 

3rd  E.  D. — Fulton  St.,  Prospect  St.,  Gold  St., 
Sands  St.,  Bridge  St.,  Nassau  St.,  Jay  St.,  and  High 
St. 

4th  E.  D. — Jay  St.,  Talman  St.,  Bridge  St  .  Pros- 
pect St..  Navy  St.,  United  States  Navy  Yard  Wall, 
and  East  River. 

5th  E.  D. — Bridge  St.,  Nassau  St.,  Hudson  Ave., 


Hiyh  St.,  Navy  St ,  Prospect  St.,  Gold  St.,  and  Sands 
Si.. 

Qth  E.  D. — Kigli  St.,  Adams  St.,  Nassau  St.,  Pearl 
St.,  Tillary  St..  Jay  St.,  Cathedral  PI.,  Bridge  St., 
Nassau  St.,  and  J.iv  St. 

7tn  E.'  D.—  FnV-  -.:■  i  St.,  Concord  St.,  Liberty  St., 
Fulton  St.,  ,\Vasnii}-',o.i  St..  Myrtle  Ave.,  Adams  St., 
Tillary  St.,  Pearl  tit.,  Nassau  St.,  Adams  St.,  and 
H!L;h  St. 

Sth  E.  D.— Acliiins  St.,  Tillary  St.,  Jay  St.,  Myrtle 
Ave.,  Lawrence  St.,  Willoughby  St.,  Pearl  St.,  and 
Myrtle  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Jay  St.,  Myrtle  Ave.,  Lawrence  St., 
Johnson  St..  Bridge  St.,  Tillary  St.,  Prince  St.,  Con- 
cord St.,  Bridge  St.,  and  Cathedral  PI. 

10th  E.  D. — Bridge  St.,  Concord  St.,  Prince  St., 
Tillary  St.,  Duffleld  St.,  Johnson  St.,  N.avy  St., 
Flusliing  Ave.,  Clinton  Ave.,  W.allabout  Channel, 
East  River,  United  States  Navy  Yard  Wall,  Navy 
St.,  High  St.,  Hudson  Ave.,  and  Nassau  St. 

11th  E.  D. — Tillary  St.,  Duffleld  St..  Johnson  St., 
Prince  St.,  Myrtle  Ave.,  Bridge  St..  Fulton  St.,  Gal- 
latin PI.,  Livingston  St.,  Court  St.,  Fulton  St., 
Myrtle  Ave.,  Pearl  St..  Willoughby  St.,  Lawrence 
St.,  Johnson  St.,  and  Bridge  St. 

l2th  E.  D. — Myrtle  Ave.,  Hudson  Ave.,  Wil- 
loughby St.,  Gold  St.,  Fulton  St.,  and  Bridge  St. 

13th  E.  D. — Myrtle  Ave.,  Raymond  St.,  Bolivar 
St.,  St.  Edwards  St.,  Willoughby  Ave..  Raymond  St., 
Lafayette  Ave.,  Navy  .St.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Hudson 
Ave.,  Fulton  St.,  Gold  St.,  Willoughby  St.  and  Hud- 
son ave. 

14th  E.  D. — Fulton  St.,  Bond  St.,  Schermerhorn 
St.,  Hoyt  St.,  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boerum  P!.,  Livingston 
St.,  and  Gallatin  PI.  -_ 

15th  E.  D. — Schermerhorn  St..  Bond  St.,  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Nevius  St.,  Pacific  St.,  and  Hoyt  St. 

16th  E.  D. — Pacific  St.,  Nevins  St.,  Bergen  St., 
and  Hoyt  St. 

17th  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Hoyt  St.,  Bergen  St., 
and  Smith  St. 

18th  E.  D. — State  St.,  Boerum  PI.,  Atlantic  Ave., 
Smith  St.,  Bergen  St.,  Boerum  PI.,  Dean  St.,  and 
Court  St. 

19th  E.  D.— Livingston  St.,  Boerum  PI.,  State  St., 
Court  St.,  Amity  St.,  Clinton  St.,  Atlantic  Ave., 
Henry  St.,  State  St.,  Clinton  St.,  Schermerhorn  St., 
and  Court  St.  \ 

20th  E.  D. — State  St.,  Henry  St.,  Atlantic  A^e., 
Clinton  St.,  Warren  St.,  Henry  St.,  Congress  St\, 
and  Hicks  St. 

21st  E.  D. — Pierrepont  St.,  Henry  St.,  Joralemon 
St.,  Sidney  PI.,  State  St.,  and  Hicks  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — Fulton  St.,  Court  St.,  Schermerhorn 
St.,  Clinton  St.,  State  St.,  Sidney  PI.,  Joralemon  St., 
and  Clinton  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — Pineapple  St.,  Fulton  St.,  Concord 
St.,  Liberty  St.,  Fulton  St.,  Clinton  St.,  Joralemon 
St.,  and  Hem-y  St. 

24th  E.  Dr— Orange  St.,  Henry  St.,  Pierrepont 
St.,-  and  Hicks  St. 

25th  E.  D. — Middagh  St.,  Fulton  St.,  Pineapple 
St.,  Henr.v  St.,  Orange  St.,  and  Columbia  Heights. 

26th  E.  D. — Fulton  St.,  Columbia  Heights.  Orange 
St.,  Hicks  St.,  Montague  St.,  and  East  River. 

27th  E.  D.— Montague  St.,  Hicks  St.,  State  St., 
Furman  St.,  Atlantic  Ave.,  and  East  River. 

28th  E.  D. — State  St.,  Hicks  St.,  Congress  St., 
Henry  St.,  Warren  St.,  Columbia  St.,  Congress  St., 
East  River,  Atlantic  Ave.,  and  Furman  St. 

Second.  1st  E.  D.— Ocean  Pkwy..  Ave.  J.  E.  Sth 
St.,  Ave.  I,  E.  4th  St.,  Elmwood  Ave.,  E.  3rd  St., 
and  Foster  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — Foster  Ave.,  E.  14th  St.,  Ave.  H,  and 
Ocean  Pkwy. 

3rd  E.  D.— Foster  Ave.,  E.  17th  St.,  Ave.  J,  and 
E.  14th  St. 

^  4th  E.  D. — Ave.  H,  E.  14th  St.,  Ave.  J,  and  Ocean 
Pkwy. 

Sth  E.  D. — Ave.  J,  E.  17th  St.,  Ave.  L,  and  Coney 
Island  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Ave.  J,  Coney  Lsland  Ave.,  Ave.  N, 
and  Ocean  Pkwy. 

7th  E.  D. — Ave.  N,  Coney  Island  Ave.,  Kings 
Highway,  and  Ocean  Pkwy. 

Sth  E.  D. — Ave.  L,  E.  14th  St.,  Kings  Highway, 
and  Coney  Island  Ave. 

9th  E.  D.— Ave.  L,  E.  17th  St.,  Kings  Highway, 
and  E.  14th  St. 

10th  E.  D. — Kings  Highway,  E.  17th  St..  Ave.  S, 
Coney  Isl.^nd  Ave..  Ave.  T.  and  Ocean  Pkwy. 

11th  E.  D. — Ocean  Pkwy.,  Ave.  T,  Coney  Island 
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Ave.,  Ave.  S.  E.  nth  St.,  Ave.  R.  Nostrand  Ave., 
and  Ave.  U. 

12th  E.  D. — Ocean  Pkwy.,  Ave.  U,  Elmore  PI., 
Ave.  Y,  Coney  Island  Ave.,  and  Ave.  V. 

13th  E.  D. — Ocean  Pkwy..  Ave.  V.  Coney  Island 
Ave.,  and  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Idth  E.  D. — Ave.  Y,  Kenmore  PI.,  Emmons  Ave., 
Ocean  Ave.,  to  Sheepshead  Bay,  to  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  Coney  Island  Ave.  -~, 

15th  E.  D. — Ave.  U,  Gerritsen  Ave.;  Ave.  TJ,  Ger- 
ritsen  Basin  and  Creek,  Sheepshead  Bay,  Ocean  Ave.. 
Emmons  Ave.,  Kenmore  PI.,  Ave.  Y,  and  Elmore  PI. 
16th  E.  D. — E.  17th  St.,  Ave.  O.  Kings  Highway, 
No.strand  Ave.,  Burnett  St.,  Ave.  II,  Gerritsen  Basin 
and  Creek.  Ave.  U,  Gerritsen  Ave.,  Ave.  U,  Nostrand 
Ave.,  and  Ave.  R. 

1 7th  E.  D.— Ave.  L,  E.  25th  St.,  Ave.  O,-  and  E. 
17th  St. 

18th  E.  D. — Ave.  I,  Flatbush  Ave.,  E.  34th  St., 
Kings  Highway,  Ave.  O,  E.  25th  St.,  Ave.  L,  and  E. 
17th  St. 

19th  E.  D. — Ave.  J,  Flatbush  Ave.,  E.  38th  St., 
Flatlands  Ave.,  Kimball  St..  Ave.  R,  Burnett  St., 
Nostrand  Ave.,  Kings  Highway,  and  E.  34th  St. 

20th  E.  D. — Ave.  J,  Schenectady  Ave.,  Ave.  R, 
Kimball  St.,  Flatlands  Ave.,  E.  38th  St.,  and  Flat- 
bush Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — ^Glenwood  Rd.,  Paerdegat  Basin  or 
Creek,  to  Jamaica  Bay,  to  Ave.  Z,  E.  68th  St..  Ave. 
U,  Flatbush  Ave  ,  Ave.  V,  Kimball  St.,  as  continued 
to  Bulkhead  line  to  jSerritsen  Basin,  Ave.  R,  Flat- 
bush Ave.,  and  Schenectady  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D.— Clarendon  Rd.,  E.  58th  St.,  Farragut 
Rd.,  and  Schenectady  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — Linden  Ave.,  Rockaway  Pkwy., 
Church  Ave.,  E.  getii  St.,  Ave.  D,  E  I03rd  St.,  Glen- 
wood  Rd.,  Ralph  Ave.,  Glenwood  Rd.,  Schenectady 
Ave.,  Farragut  Rd.,  E.  58th  St.,  Clarendon  Rd., 
Ralph  Ave.,  Church  Ave.,  and  E.  91st  St. 

24th  E.  D. — Sutter  Ave.,  Watlcins  St.,  Deehan 
Ave.,  Stone  Ave.,  Ave.  D,  E.  96th  St.,  Church  Ave., 
e;  98th  St.,  Lett  Ave.,  Thatford  St.,  Livonia  Ave., 
Osborne  St.,  Dumont  Ave.,  and  Thatford  St. 

25th  E.  D. — Sutter  Ave.,  Williams  Ave.,  Biaiie 
Ave.,  and  Watkins  St. 

26th  E.  D. — Blake  Ave.,  Williams  Ave.,  Livonia 
Ave.,  and  Powell  St. 

27th  E.  D. — Blake  Ave.,  Powell  St.,  Livonia  Ave., 
and  Watkins  St. 

28th  E.  D. — Livonia  Ave.,  Powell  St.,  Newport 
Ave.,  and  Watkins  St. 

29th  E.  D. — Livonia  Ave.,  Williams  Ave.,  New- 
port Ave.,  and  Powell  St. 

30th  E.  D. — Blake  Ave.,  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  New 
Lots  Ave.,  Georgia  Ave.,  Newport  Ave.,  and  WiUiams 
Ave. 

31st  E.  D. — Newport  \ve.,  Georgia  Ave.,  New 
Lots  Ave.,  Permsylvania  Ave.,  Jamaica  Bay,  Fresh 
Creek,  and  Williams  Ave. 

32nd  E.  D. — Newport  Ave.,  Williams  Ave.,  Fresh 
Creek,  Ave.  J,  E.  103rd  St.,  Ave.  D,  Stone  Ave., 
Deehan  Ave.,  and  Watldns  St. 

33rd  E.  D.— Glenwood  Rd.,  E.  103rd  St.,  Ave.  J, 
Paerdegat  Basin,  and  Ralph  Ave. 

34th  E.  D. — Ave.  J,  Fresh  Creek,  Jamaica  Bay, 
City  Pierhead  and  Bulkhead  Line,  and  Paerdegat 
Basin. 

35th  E.  D. — Centre  line  of  Gerritsen  Creek  and 
the  Bulkliead  Line,  tlience  along  Bulkhead  Une  to 
what  would  be  the  westerly  line  of  Kimball  St.  if  the 
same  were  continued  to  Ave.  V,  along  BuUdiead  line 
to  Flatbush  Ave.,  Ave.  U,  E.  6Sth  St.,  Ave.  Z, 
Paerdegat  Ave.,-  south  to  Cty  Pierhead  and  Bulk- 
head line  running  north  and  south  to  City  Pierhead 
and  Bulkhead  line,  thence  east  and  west  to  the  waters 
of  Jamaica  Bay,  thence  southerly  through  the  waters 
of  Jamaica  Bay  to  a  point  east  of  Duck  Point  Marsh, 
thence  southerly  and  easterly  to  the  boundary  line 
of  Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  thence  southerly  and 
westerly  along  said  boundary  hne  south  of  Barren 
Island  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  Roclcaway  Inlet 
and  Jamaica  Bay,  to  Gerritsen  Basin  or  Creek,  the 
place  of  beginning. 

Includes  all  the  islands  within  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  35th  E.  D.-2nd  A.  D. 

36th  E.  D. — Hegeraan  Ave.,  New  Jersey  Ave., 
Vienna  Ave.,  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

37tli  E.  D. — Farragut  Rd.,  E.  46th  St..  Schenec- 
tady Ave.,  and  Glenwood  Rd. 

Third.  1st  E.  D. — Court  St.,  Harrison  St., 
Henry  St.,  Baltic  St.,  Clinton  St.,  and  Amity  St. 


2nd  E.  D. — Clinton  St.,  Baltic  St.,  Warren  PI. 
and  Warren  St. 

3rd  E.  D.— Hicks  St..  Pres  dent  St.,  Hamilton 
Ave..  East  River,  Congress  Sf.,  Columbia  St.,  and 
Warren  St. 

4th  E.  D. — Clinton  St.,  Degraw  St.,  Hicks  .St., 
Warren  St.,  Warren  PI.,  and  Baltic  St. 

0th  E.  D. — Court  St.,  Union  St.,  Clinton  St.,  and 
Harrison  St. 

6th  E.  D.— Clinton  St..  President  St..  Hicks  St., 
and  Degraw  St. 

7th  E.  D.— Couit  St.,  1st  PI.,  Henry  St.,  Presi- 
dent St.,  Clinton  St.,  and  Union  St. 

8th  E.  D.— Htnry  St..  Summit  St.,  Hicks  St., 
Rapelyca  St.,  Ham  Iton  Ave,  and  President  St. 

9th  E.  D.— Columbia  St.,  Dwlght  St.,  King  St.. 
Conover  St.,  Sullivan  St.,  East  River,  and  Jlamil- 
ton  Ave.  1 

10th  E.  D. — Conover  St.,  Dikeman  St.,  Van  Brunt 
St.,  Beard  St.,  Conover  St.,  New  York  Bay,  and 
Sullivan  St. 

11th  E.  D. — Richards  St.,  Coffey  St.,  Van  Brunt 
St.,  Dikeman  St.,  Conover  St.,  and  King  St. 

12th  E.  D. — Columbia  St.,  New  York  Bay,  Con- 
over St.,  Beard  St.,  Van  Brunt  St.,  Coffey  St., 
Richards  St.,  and  King  St. 

13th  E.  D.— Hamilton  Ave.,  Huntington  St., 
Henry  St.,  Mills  St.,  Columbia  St.,  King  St.,  and 
Dwlght  St. 

14th  E.  D. — Hamilton  Ave.,  Gowanus  Canal,  New 
York  Bay,  Columbia  St.,  Mills  St.,  Henry  St.,  and 
Huntington  St. 

15th  E.  D.— Hamilton  Ave.,  3rd  Ave.,  24th  St., 
4th  Ave.,  29th  St.,  and  Gowanus  Canal. 

16th  E.  D.— 4th  Ave..  39th  St.,  New  York  Bay, 
Gowanus  Canal,  and  29th  St. 

17th  E.  D.— 4th  Ave.,  45th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  and 
39th  St. 

18th  E.  D.— 3rd  Ave..  45th  St.,  4th  Ave.,  46th  St.'. 
3rd  Ave.,  47th  St.,  New  York  Bay,  and  39th  St. 
•    19th  E.   D. — 4th  Ave.,   50th  St.,   3rd   Ave.,   and 
46th  St. 

20th  E.  D. — 3rd  Ave.,  53rd  St., "New  York  Bay, 
and  47th  St. 

21st  E.  D. — 4th  Ave.,  54th  St.  3rd  Ave.,  and  50th 
St. 

22nd  E.  D. — 53rd  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  57th  St.,  2nd  Ave., 
58th  St.,  and  New  York  Bay. 

23rd  E.  D.— 58th  St..  2nd  Ave.,  57th  St.,  3rd  Ave., 
59th  St.,  4th  Ave.,  01st  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  63rd  St.,  and 
New  York  Bay. 

Fourth.  1st  E.  D. — Broadway,  Division  Ave., 
Keap  St.,  Marcy  Ave.,  Rodney  St.,  Lee  Ave.,  Ross 
St.,  and  Marcy  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — S.  4ih  St.,  Rodney  St.,  Broadway,  and 
Havemeyer  St. 

3rd  E.  D. — Broadway,  Marcy  Ave.,  Ross  St.,  Lee 
Ave.,  Division  Ave.,  and  Roebling  St. 

4th  E.  D.— S.  8th  St.,  Roebling  St.,  Division  Ave., 
Berry  St.,  S.  9th  St.,  and  Driggs  Ave. 

5th  E.  D.— S.  6th  St.,  Broadway,  Roebling  St., 
S.  8th  St.,  Driggs  Ave.,  S.  9th  St.,  and  Berry  St. 

6th  E.  D. — Broadway,  Berry  St.,  Division  Ave., 

Rush  St.,  Kent  Ave,  Division  Ave.,  and  East  River. 

7th  E.  D. — Divis  on  Ave.,  Kent  Ave..  Rush  St., 

Wythe  Ave.,  Morton  St.,  Bedford  Ave.,  Taylor  St., 

Wallabout  Canal,  and  Wallabout  Channel. 

8th    E.    D. — Division    St.,    Lee    Ave.,    Ross   St.. 

Bedford  Ave.,  Morton  St.,  Wythe  Ave.,  and  Rush  St. 

9th  E.   D. — Taylor  St.,   Bedford   Ave.,   Ross  St., 

Wythe  Ave.,  Rodney  St.,  Kent  Ave.,  Keap  St.,  and 

Wallabout  Canal. 

10th  E.  D. — Ross  St.,  Bedford  Ave.,  Hooper  St., 
Wythe  Ave.,  Penn  St.,  Kent  Ave.,  Hewes  St.,  Wall- 
about Channel,  Keap  St.,  Kent  Ave.,  Rodney  St., 
aind  Wythe  Ave 

11th  E.  D. —  vVallabout  Canal,  Hewes  St.,  Kent 
Ave.,  Penn  St.,  Bedford  Ave.,  Fluslilng  Ave., 
and  Washington  Ave. 

12th  E.  D.— Penn  St.,  Lee  Ave.,  Middleton  St., 
•'Wallabout  St.,  and  Bedford  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Hooper  St.,  Lee  Ave.,  Penn  St.,  and 
Wythe  Ave. 

14th  E.  D. — Ross  St.,  Lee  Ave.,  Hooper  St.,  and 
Bedford  Ave. 

15th  E.  D. — Rodney  St..  Marcy  Ave.,  Keap  St., 
Division  Ave.,  Harrison  Ave.,  Hooper  St.,  and  Lee 
Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — Hooper  St.,  Harrison  Ave.,  Rutledge 
St.,  and  Marcy  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — Hooper  St.,  Marcy  Ave.,  Heyward 
St.,  and  Lee  Ave. 
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18th  E.  D. — Heyward  St.,  Marcy  Ave.,  Middle- 
ton  St.,  and  Lee  Ave. 

19tli  E.  D. — Wallabout  St.,  Middleton  St.,  Marcy 
Ave.,  Walton  St..  Wallabout  St.,  Harrison  Ave., 
Flushing  Ave.,  and  Bedford  Ave. 

20th  ID.  D. — Flushing  Ave.,  Nost-and  Ave., 
Park  Ave.,  Spencer  St.,  Myrtle  Ave.,  Skillman  St., 
Park  Ave.,  and  Bedford  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  Nostrand  Ave.,  Willough- 
by  Ave.,  and  Spencer  St. 

22ud  E.  D.— Flushing  Ave.,  Bedford  Ave.,  Park 
Ave.,  and  Hall  St. 

23rd  E.  D.— Park  Ave.,  Skillman  St.,  Myrtle  Ave., 
and  Classen  Ave.  , ,      ,     . 

24th  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  Classen  Ave.,  Myrtle  Ave., 
and  Hall  St. 

25th  E.  D.— Park  Ave.,  Hall  St.,  Myrtle  Ave., 
and  Washington  Ave.  „ 

26th  E.  D.— Park  Ave.,  Hall  St.,  Flushing  Ave., 
and  Washington  Ave. 

27th  E.  D. — Flushing  Ave.,  Clinton  Ave.,  Wal- 
about  Channel,  Canal,  and  Washington  Ave. 

28th  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  Carlton  Ave.,  Flushing 
Ave.,  Clinton  Ave.,  Wallabout  Channel,  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  and  Park  Ave. 

29th  E.  D. — Park  Ave.,  Washington  Ave.,  Myrtle 
Ave.,  and  Clinton  Ave. 

30tb  E.  D.— Park  Ave.,  Clinton  Ave.,  Myrtle  Ave., 
and  Clermont  Ave.  .  ,,     ,, 

31st  E.  D.— Park  Ave.,  Clermont  Ave.,  Myrtle 
ave.,  and  Carlton  Ave. 

32nd  E.  D.— Park  Ave.,  Cumberland  St.,  Flush- 
ing Ave.,  Carlton  Ave.,  Myrtle  Ave.,  and  N.  Ox- 
ford St. 

33rd  E.  D. — Flushing  Ave.,  Cumberland  St.,  Park 
Ave.,  N.  Oxford  St.,  Myrtle  Ave.,  and  N.  Portland 
Ave. 

34th  E.  D.— Park  Ave.,  N.  Portland  Ave.,  Myrtle 
Ave.,  and  St.  Edwards  St. 

35th  E.  D. — Flushing  Ave.,  N.  Portland  Ave., 
Park  Ave.,  St.  Edwards  St.,  Myrtle  Ave.,  Washing- 
ton Park,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Navy  St.,  Lafayette  St., 
Raymond  St.,  Willoughby  St.,  St.  Edwards  St., 
Bolivar  St.,  Raymond  St.,  Myrtle  Ave.,  and  Navy  St. 

36th  E.  D  — Johnson  St.,  Navy  St.,  Myrtle  Ave., 
and  Hudson  Ave. 

37th  E.  D. — Johnson  St.,  Hudson  Ave.,  Myrtle 
Ave.,  and  Prince  St. 

Fifth.  1st  E.  D. — Van  Buren  St.,  Stuyvesant 
Ave.,  Qulncy  St.,  and  Lewis  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — Quincy  St.,  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Madi- 
son St.,  and  Lewis  Ave.     ' 

3rd  E.  D. — Madison  St.,  Stuyvesant  Ave..  Halsey 
St.,  and  Lewis  Avet 

■4th  E.  D. — Halsey  St.,  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Decatur 
St.,  Sumner  Ave.,  McDonough  St.,  and  Lewis  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — Decatur  St.,  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Fulton 
St.,  and  Sumner  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Fulton  St.,  Rochester  Ave.,  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Utlca  Ave.,  Paciflc  St.,  and  Schenectady  Ave. 

7th  E.  D. — McDonough  St.,  Reid  Ave.,  Marion 
St.,  and  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — Hancock  St.,  Reid  Ave.,  McDonough 
St.,  and  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Madison  St.,  Reid  Ave.,  Hancock  St., 
and  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

10th  E.  D. — Quincy  St.,  Reid  Ave.,  Madison  St., 
and  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — Greene  Ave.,  Patchen  Ave.,  Monroe 
St.,  and  Reid  Ave. 

l2th  E.  D. — Monroe  St.,  Patchen  Ave.,  Jefferson 
Ave.,  and  Reid  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Jefferson  Ave.,  Patchen  Ave.,  Macon 
St..  and  Reid  Ave. 

i4th  E.  D. — Macon  St.,  Patchen  Ave.,  Balnbridge 
St.,  and  Reid  Ave. 

15th  E.  D. — Balnbridge  St.,  Patchen  Ave.,  Fulton 
St.,  Marlon  St.,  and  Reid  Ave. 

I6th  E.  D. — Sumpter  St.,  Howard  Ave.,  Mc- 
Dougal  St.,  Fulton  St.,  Ralph  Ave.,  Herkimer  St., 
Rochester  Ave.,  Fulton  St.,  and  Patchen  Ave. 

17th  E.  D.— Decatur  St.,  Ralph  Ave.,  Marion  St., 
and  Patchen  Ave. 

18th  E.  D.—Halsey  St.,  Ralph  Ave.,  Decatur  St., 
and  Ralph  Ave. 

,  19th  E.  D. — Jefferson  Ave.,  Ralph  Ave.,  Halsey 
St.,  and  Patchen  Ave. 

20th  E.  D.— Monroe  St.,  Ralph  Ave.,  Jefferson 
Ave.,  and  Patchen  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — Greene  Ave..  Broadway,  Ralph  Ave., 
Monroe  St.,  and  Patchen  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D. — Broadway,  Howard  Ave.,  Putnam 
Ave.,  and  Ralph  Ave. 


23rd  E.  D. — Putnam  Ave.,  Howard  Ave.,  Han- 
cock St.,  and  Ralph  Ave 

24th  E.  D. — Hancock  St.,  Howard  Ave.,  McDon- 
ough St.,  and  Ralph  Ave. 

25th  E.  D.^McDonough  St.,  Howard  Ave., 
Chauncey  St.,  and  Ralph  Ave. 

26th  E.  D. — Chauncoy  St..  Howard  Ave.,  Sump- 
ter St.,  Patchen  Ave.,  Marion  St.,  and  Ralph  Ave. 

27th  E.  D. — Marion  St.,  Saratoga  Ave.,  Fulton 
St.,  McDougal  St.,  and  Howard  Ave. 

28tli  E.  D. — Balnbridge  St.,  Saratoga  Ave. 
Marion  St.,  and  Howard  Ave. 

20th  E.  D — McDonough  St.,  Saratoga  Ave., 
Balnbridge  St.,  and  Howard  Ave. 

30th  E.  D. — Hancock  St.,  Saratoga  Ave.,  Mc- 
Donough St.,  and  Saratoga  Ave. 

31st  E.  D. — Broadway,  Hancock  St.,  and  Howard 
Ave.     ■ 

32nd  E.  D. — Broadway,  Hopkinson  Ave.,  Mc- 
Donough St.,  Saratoga  Ave.,  and  Hancock  St. 

33rd  E.  D. — McDonough  St.,  Broadw.ay,  Decatur 
St.,  Hopkinson  Ave.,  Balnbridge  St.,  and  Saratoga 
Ave. 

34th  E.  D. — Balnbridge  St.,  Hopkinson  Ave., 
Marion  St.,  and  Saratoga  Ave. 

35th  E.  D. — Decatur  St.,  Broadway,  Rockaway 
Ave..  Marion  St.,  and  Hopkinson  Ave. 

36th  E.  D. — Marion  St.,  Rockaway  Ave.,  Sump- 
ter St.,  Hopkinson  Ave.,  McDougal  St.,  and  Sara- 
toga Ave. 

37th  E.  D. — Broadway,  Stone  Ave.,  McDougal 
St.,  Hopkinson  Ave.,  Sumpter  St.,  and  Rockaway 
Ave. 

38th  E.  D. — Broadway,  Eastern  Pkwy.,  Truxton 
St.,  and  Stone  Ave. 

Sixth.  1st  E.  D. — Nostrand  Ave.,  Flushing  Ave., 
Tompkins  Ave.,  Hopkins  St.,  Marcy  Ave.,  and  Park 
Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — Flushing  Ave.,  Throop  Ave.,  Park 
Ave.,  Tompkins  Ave.,  Ellery  St.,  Marcy  Ave.,  Hoi)- 
kins  St.,  and  Tompkins  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — Marcy  Ave.,  Ellery  St.,  Tompkins 
Ave.,  Park  Ave.,  TIu-oop  Ave.,  and  Floyd  St. 

4th  E.  D. — Nostrand  Ave.,  Park  Ave.,  Marcy 
ave.,  and  Stockton  St. 

5th  E.  D. — Nostrand  Ave.,  Stockton  St.,  Marcy 
Ave.,  and  Willoughby  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Nostrand  Ave.,  Willoughby  Ave., 
Marcy  Ave.,  Vernon  Ave.,  Tompkins  Ave.,  and  Hart 
St. 

7th  E.  D. — Marcy  Ave.,  Myrtle  Ave.,  Tompkins 
Ave..  Stockton  St.,  Throop  Ave.,  and  Vernon  Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — Marcy  Ave.,  Floyd  St.,  Throop  Ave., 
Stockton  St.,  Tompkins  Ave.,  and  Myrtle?  Ave. 

9tli  E.  D. — Throop  Ave.,  Park  Ave.,  Sumner  Ave., 
and  Myrtle  Ave.' 

10th  E.  D. — Throop  Ave.,  Flushing  Ave.,  Broad- 
way, Ellery  St.,  Sumner  Ave.,  and  Park  Av  o. 

11th  E.  D. — Sumner  Ave.,  Ellery  St.,  Broadway, 
and  Stockton  St. 

>  12th  E.  D. — Sumner  Ave.,  Stockton  St.,  Broad- 
way, Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Vernon  Ave.,  Lewis  Ave., 
and  Myrtle  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Lewis  Ave.,  Vernon  Ave.,  Stuyves- 
and  Ave.,  and  Pulaski  St. 

14th  E.  D. — Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Broadway,  and  De 
Kalb  Ave. 

15th  E.  D.— Reid  Ave.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Broadway, 
and  Van  Buren  St. 

16th  E.  D. — Stuyvesant  Ave.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Reid 
Ave.,  and  Lafayette  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — Lewis  Ave.,  Pulaski  St.,  Stujfvesant 
Ave.,  and  Lafayette  Ave. 

18th  E.  D.— Throop  A-'e.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Lewis 
Ave.,  and  Lafayette  Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — Sumner  Ave.,  Willoughby  Ave.,  Lewis 
Ave.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

20th  E.  D. — Thioop  Ave.,  Myrtle  Ave.,  Lewis 
Ave.,  and  Willoughby  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — Throop  Ave.,  Willoughby  Ave.,  Sum- 
ner Ave.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D. — Tompkins  Ave.,  Vernon  Ave.,  Throop 
Ave.,  and  Pulaski  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — Marcy  Ave.,  Hart  St.,  Tompkins 
Ave.,  Pulaslvi  St.,  Throop  Ave.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

24' h  E.  D. — Marcy  Ave.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Throop 
Ave.,  and  Lafayette  Ave. 

25th  E.  D. — No.strand  Ave.,  Hart  St.,  Marcy 
Ave.,  and  Kosciusko  St. 

26th  E.  D. — Kosciusko  St.,  Marcy  Ave.,  Lafay- 
ette Ave.,  and  Nostrand  Ave. 

27th  E.  D. — Lafayette  Ave.,  Tompkins  Ave., 
Greene  Ave.,  and  Nostrand  Ave. 
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28th  E.  D. — Lafayette  Ave.,  Sumner  Ave.,  Van 
Buren  St.,  Throop  Ave.,  Greene  Ave.,  and  Tomi)- 
kins  Ave. 

29th  E.  D. — Lafayette  Ave.,  Lewis  Ave.,  Greene 
Ave..  Throop  Ave.,  Van  Buren  St..  and  Sumner  Ave. 

30th  E.  D. — Lafayette  Ave.,  Stuyvesant  Ave., 
Van  Buren  St.,  and  Lewis  Ave. 

31st  E.  D. — Lafayette  Ave.,  Reid  Ave.,  Van  Buren 
St.,  Broadway,  Greene  Ave.,  and  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

32nd  E.  D. — Greene  Ave.,  Reld  Ave.,  Quincy  St., 
and  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Seventh.  1st  E.  D. — 65th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  Cist 
St.  and  3rd  Ave, 

2nd  E.  D. — 65th  St.,  6th  Ave.,  58th  St.,  and  5th 
Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — 61st  St.,  5th  Ave.,  69th  St.,  and  4th 
Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — 59th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  58th  St.,  4th  Ave., 
57th  St.,  and  3rd  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — 57th  St.,  4th  Ave.,  54th  St.,  and  3rd 
Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — 58th  St.,  6th  Ave.,  57th  St.,  5th  Ave., 
56th  St.,  and  4th  Ave. 

7th  E.  D. — 57th  St.,  6th  Ave.,  54th  St.,  and  5th 
Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — 56th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  53rd  St.,  and  4th 
Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — 53rd  St..  5th  Ave.,  50th,  St.  and  4th 
Ave. 

10th  E.  D. — 54th  St.,  6th  Ave.,  50th  St.,  and  5th 
Ave.  ' 

11th  E.  D. — 50th  St.,  6th  Ave.,  49th  St.,  vth  Ave., 
4Sth  St.  and  5th  Ave. 

12th  E.  D.— 50th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  47th  St.,  and  4th 
Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — 48th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  46th  St.,  and  5th 
Ave. 

14th  E.  D. — 47th  St.,  Sth  Ave.,  43rd  St.,  and  4th 
Ave 

16th  E.  D. — 46th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  41st  St.,  and  5th 
Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — 43rd  St.,  5th  Ave.,  37th  St.,  and  4th 
Ave. 

17th  E.  D.— 37th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  29th  St.,  and  4th 
Ave. 

18th  E.  D. — 41st  St.,  7th  Ave.,  36th  St.,  and  5th 
Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — 40th  St.,  Ft.  Hamilton  Ave.,  39th 
St..  10th  Ave..  37t.h  St..  and  7th  Ave. 

20th  E.  D. — 39th  St.,  Ft.  Hamilton  Ave.,  37th 
St.,  and  10th  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — 29th  St.,  Sth  Ave.,  36th  St.,  7th  Ave., 
37th  St.,  Ft.  Hamilton  Ave.,  Gravesend  Ave.,  21st 
St.,  10th  Ave.,  20th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  23rd  St.,  6th  Ave., 
24th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  23rd  St.,  4th  Ave.,  22nd  St.,  3rd 
Ave.,  24th  St.,  and  4th  Ave.  (Includes  all  of  Green- 
wood Cemetery.) 

22nd  E.  D. — 23rd  St.,  5th  Ave.,  24th  St.,  6th  Ave., 
20th  St.,  Sth  Ave.,  21st  St.,  and  4th  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — 22nd  St.,  4th  Ave.,  21st  St.,  Sth  Ave., 
18th  St.,  and  3rd  Ave. 

24th  E.  D. — 18th  St.,  Sth  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave., 
Hamilton  Ave.,  and  3rd  Ave. 

25th  E.  D. — 20th  St.,  6th  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave., 
and  Sth  Ave. 

26th  E.  D. — 23rd  St.,  7th  Ave.,  19th  St.,  and  Gth 
Ave. 

27th  E.  D. — 19th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave.,  and 
6th  Ave. 

28th  E.  D. — 20th  St.,  Sth  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave., 
and  7th  Ave. 

29th  E.  D. — 20th  St.,  9th  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave., 
and  Sth  Ave. 

30th  E.  D. — 20th  St.,  10th  Ave.,  21st  St.,  Grave- 
send  Ave.,  Terrace  PI.,  11th  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave., 
and  9th  Ave. 

31st  E.  D. — 17th  St.,  Terrace  PI..  Prospect  Ave., 
and  11th  Ave. 

Eighth.  1st  E.  D. — Dean  St.,  Boerum  PL,  Ber- 
gen St.,  and  Court  St. 

2nd  E.  D. — Bergen  St.,  Smith  St.,  Butler  St.,  and 
Court  St. 

3rd  E.  D. — Butler  St.,  Smith  St.,  Union  St.,  and 
Court  St. 

4th  E.  D.^Butler  St.,  Hoyt  St.,  Union  St.,  and 
Smith  St. 

Sth  E.  D. — Bergen  St.,  Hoyt  St.,  Butler  St.,  and 
Smith  St.  .      „  . 

6th  E.  D. — Bergen  St.,  Bond  St.,  Butler  St.  and 
Hoyt  St. 

7th  E.  D. — Butler  St.,  Nevlns  St.,  Douglass  St., 
Bond  St.,  President  St.,  and  Hoyt  St. 


Sth  E.  D.— Bergen  St.,  Nevins  St.,  Butler  St.,  and 
Bond  St. 

9th  E.  D. — Bergen  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  Union  St.,  Bond 
St.,  Douglass  St.,  and  Nevins  St. 

10th  E.  D.— Bergen  St.,  4th  Ave.,  Baltic  St.,  and 
3rd  Ave. 

11th  E.  D.— St.  Marks  PI..  Sth  Ave.,  Butler  St., 
3rd  Ave.,  Baltic  .St.,  und  4th  Ave. 

12th  E.  13.— Butljr  St.,  Sth  Ave.,  Sacliett  St., 
4th  Ave..  Union  St.,  and  3rd  Ave. 

13th  E.  D.— Saokett  St.,  Sth  Ave.,  Garfield  PI., 
4th  Ave.,  Carroll  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  Union  St.,  and  4th 
Ave. 

14th  E.  D. — Union  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  Carroll  St.,  4th 
Ave.,  Sth  St.,  2iKl  Ave.,  9th  St.,  Gowanus  Canal, 
1st  St.,  and  Bond  St. 

15th  E.  D.— President  St.,  Bond  St.,  1st  St., 
Gowanus  Canal,  and  Hoyt  St. 

16th  E.  D. — Carroll  St.,  Hoyt  St.,  Gowanus  Canal, 
W.  9th  St.,  and  Smith  St. 

17th  E.  D.— Union  St.,  Hoyt  St.,  CarroU  St., 
Smith  St.,  1st  PI.,  and  Court  St. 

18th  E.  D.— 1st  Pi.,  Smith  St.,  4th  PL,  Clinton 
St.,  3rd  PI.,  and  Court  St. 

19th  E.  L>. — Summit  St..  Henry  St.,  1st  PI.,  Court 
St.,  3rd  PI.,  Henry  St.,  Rapelye   St.,  and  Hicks  St. 

20th  E.  D. — Rapelye  St..  Henry  St..  3rd  PI., 
Clinton  St.,  Huntington  St.,  and  Hamilton  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — 4th  PI.,  Smith  S^t.,  Huntington  St., 
Com't  St.,  Nelson  St.,  and  Clinton  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — Huntington  St.,  Clinton  St.,  Nelson 
St.,  Court  St.,  Huntington  St.,  Smith  St.,  VV.  9th 
St.,  Gowanus  Canal,  and  Hamilton  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — 9th  St.,  2nd  Ave.,  Sth  St.,  3rd  Ave., 
13th  St..  and  Gowanus  Canal. 

24th  E.  D.— Sth  St.,  4th  Ave.,  12th  St.,  and  3rd 
Ave. 

2Sth  E.  D. — 12th  St..  4th  Ave.,  15th  St.,  and  3rd 
Ave. 

26th  E.  D.— 13th  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  15th  St.,  4th  Ave.. 
Prospect  Ave.,  and  Hamilton  Ave. 

Ninth.  l3t  E.  D. — 41st  St.,  14th  Ave.,  46th  St. 
and  13th  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D.— 40th  St.,  Ft.  Hamilton  Ave.,  39th  St., 
12th  Ave.,  40th  St.,  13th  Ave.,  41st  St.,  12th  Ave., 
42ud  St.,  Ft.  Hamilton  Ave.,  41st  St.,  and  10th  Ave. 

3rd  E.  r>.— 40th  St.,  10th  Ave.,  42nd  St.,  9th  Ave., 
43rd  St.,  and  7th  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — 43rd  St.,  9th  Ave.,  42nd  St.,  10th 
Ave.,  52nd  St.,  and  7th  Ave. 

6th  E.  D.— 10th  Ave.,  41st  St.,  Ft.  Hamilton  Ave., 
42nd  St.,  12th  Ave.,  41st  St.,  13th  Ave.,  4Sth  St., 
12th  Ave.,  44th  St.,  Ft.  HamUton  Ave.  45th  St., 
and  10th  Ave. 

6th  E.  D.— 45th  St.,  Ft.  Hamilton  Ave.,  44th  St., 
12th  Ave.,  45th  St.,  13th  Ave.,  48th  St.,  11th  Ave., 
47th  St.,  and  10th  Ave. 

7th  E.  D.— 47th  St.,  11th  Ave.,  48th  St.,  13th 
Ave.,  52nd  St.,  12th  Ave.,  50th  St.,  11th  Ave.,  52nd 
St.,  and  10th  Ave. 

Sth  E.  D.— 52nd  St.,  11th  Ave.,  60th  St.,  12th 
Ave.,  62nd  St.,  13th  Ave.,  56th  St.,  and  10th  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — 52nd  St.,  10th  Ave.,  55th  St.,  and  7th 
Ave. 

10th  E.  D.— 49th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  52nd  St.,  and  6th 
Ave. 

11th  E.  D.— ,52nd  St.,  7th  Ave.,  55th  St.,  and  6th 
Ave. 

12th  E.  D.— 55th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  S9th  St.,  and  6th 
Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — SSth  St.,  10th  Ave.,  60th  St.,  and  7th 
Ave. 


14th  E.   D.- 
Ave., 60th  St. 


-56th  St.,   13th  Ave.,  68th  St.,  12th 
13th  Ave.,  61st  St.,  and  lOth  Ave. 


15th  E.  D. — SSth  St.,  13th  Ave.,  GOth  St.,  and 
12th  Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — 61st  St.,  13th  Ave..  74th  St.,  and 
10th  Ave.' 

17th  E.  D. — 59th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  60th  St.,  10th 
Ave.,  67th  St.,  and  6tli  Ave. 

18th  E.  D. — 67th  St.,  10th  Ave.,  73rd  St.,  7th 
Ave.,  74th  St.,  and  6th  Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — 65th  St.,  6th  Ave.,  72nd  St.,  and  4th 
Ave. 

20th  E.  D. — 65th  St.,  4th  Ave.,  72nd  St.,  and  3rd 
Ave. 

21st  E.  D.— 63rd  I  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  69th  St.  (or  Bay 
Ridge  Ave.),  and  New  York  Bay. 

22nd  E.  D. — 69th  St.  (or  Bay  Ridge  Ave.).  3rd 
Ave.,  72nd  St.,  4th  Ave.,  73rd  St.,  and  Ridge  Boule- 
vard. 
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23rd  E.  D. — 72nd  St.,  6th  Ave.,  74th  St.,  and  4th 
AvG.  ■-. 

24th  E.  D.— 74th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  76th  St.,  5th  Ave., 
75th  St.,  and  4th  Ave. 

25th  E.  D. — ^69th  St.  (or  Bay  Ridge  Ave.),  Ridge 
Boulevard,  73rd  St.,  4th  Ave.,  76th  St.,  Ridge 
Boulevard,  77th  St.,  and  New  York  Bay. 

26th  E.  D.^77th  St.,  Ridge  Boulevard,  76th  St., 
4th  Ave.,  81st  St.,  and  New  York  Bay. 

27th  E.  D. — 75th  St.,  5th  Ave.,  76th  St.,  7th  Ave., 
78th  St.,  and  4th  Ave. 

28th  E.  D. — 78th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  73rd  St.,  10th 
Ave.,  74th  St.,  11th  Ave.,  86th  St.,  and  4th  Ave. 

29th  E.  D. — 74th  St.,  13th  Ave.,  79th  St.,  14th 
Ave.,  86th  St.,  and  11th  Ave. 

30th  E.  D. — 70th  St.,  14th  Ave.,  75th  St.,  15th 
Ave.,  77th  St.,  and  13th  Ave. 

31st  E.  D. — 77th  St.,  15th  Ave.,  Bath  Ave.,  Bay 
8th  St.,  Cropsey  Ave.,  Bay  7th  St.,  Benson  Ave., 
14th  Ave.,  7yth  St.,  and  13th  Ave. 

32nd  E.  D. — 86th  St.,  14th  Ave.,  Benson  Ave., 
Bay  7th  St.,  Cropsey  Ave.,  Bay  8th  St.,  Grav;send 
Bay,  and  Ft.  Hamilton  Ave. 

33rd  E.  D.— 86th  St.,  Ft.  Hamilton  Ave.,  Grave- 
send  Bay,  and  4tli  Ave. 

34th  E.  D. — 81st  St.,  4th  Ave.,   89th  St.,  Ridge 
Boulevard,  92nd  St.,  and  New  York  Bay. 
■      35th  Eo  D. — 89th  St.,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  Bay, 
92nd  St.,  and  Ridge  Boulevard. 

Tenth.  1st  E.  D. — Franklin  Ave.,  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Franklin  Ave.,  Clifton  PI.,  Classon  Ave.,  La- 
fayette Ave.,  Emerson  PI.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — Emerson  PI.,  Lafayette  Ave.,  Grand 
Ave.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

3rd  E.   D. — -Franldin  Ave.,   Greene  Ave.,   Grand 
Ave.,  Lafayette  Ave.,  Classon  Ave.,  and  Clifton  PI. 
4th  E.  D. — Grand  Ave.,  Greene  Ave.,  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — Washington  Ave.,  Greene  Ave.,  Wav- 
erly  Ave.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Waverly  Ave.,  Pulton  St.,  Carlton 
Ave.,  Greene  Ave.,  Vandcrbilt  Ave.,  and  De  Kalb 
Ave. 

7th  E.  D. — Waverly  Ave.,  Atlantic  Ave.,  Carlton 
Ave.,  and  Fulton  St. 

8th  E.  D. — Carlton  Ave.,  Atlantic  Ave.,  S.  Port- 
land Ave.,  Hanson  PI.,  S.  Oxford  St.,  and  Greene 
Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — S.  Portland  Ave.,  6th  Ave.,  Flatbush 
Ave.,  and  Hanson  PI. 

10th  E.  D. — Ft.  Greene  PI..  Hanson  PI.,  Flatbush 
Ave.,  Fulton  St.,  Roclcwell  PI.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  St. 
F  lix  St.,  and  Fulton  St. 

11th  E.  D. — Rockwell  PI.,  Fulton  St.,  Hudson 
Ave.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

12tl'.  E.  D.— Nevins  St.,  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bond  St., 
and  Fulton  St. 

13th  E.  D. — 4th  Ave.,  Pacific  St.,  3rd  Ave.,  Atlan- 
tic Ave.,  Nevins  St.,  and  Flatbush  Ave. 

14th  E.  D.— 4th  Ave.,  Bergen  St.,  Nevins  St., 
Atlantic  Ave.,  3rd  Ave.,  and  Pacific  St. 

15th  E.  D. — .5th  Ave.,  St.  Marks  PL,  4th  Ave., 
and  Flatbush  Ave. 

1  Ith  E.  D. — 6th  Ave.,  Prospect  PI.,  5th  Ave.,  and 
Flatbush  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — Carlton  Ave.,  Flatbush  Ave.,  Sterl- 
ing Pi.,  6th  Ave.,  and  St.  Marks  Ave. 

18th  E.  D.— Carlton  Ave.,  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Flat- 
bush Ave.,  Gth  Ave.,  and  Atlantic  Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — Underbill  Ave.,  St.  Marks  Ave.* 
Carlton  Ave.,  and  Bergen  St. 

20th  E.  D. — Underbill  Ave.,  Bergen  St.,  Carlton 
Ave.,  and  Atlantic  .\ve. 

21st  E.  D. — Grand  Ave.,  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Under- 
bill Ave  and  Atlantic  Ave. 

22n!!  E.  D. — Claijson  Ave.,  Pacinc  St.,  Grand  Ave., 
and  Atlantic  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — Classon  Ave.,  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Grand 
Ave.,  and  Pacific  St. 

24th  E.  D. — Grand  Ave.,  Prospect  PI.,  Underbill 
Ave.,  and  St.  Marks  Ave. 

25th  E.  D. — Underbill  Ave.,  Park  S'l.,  Vandcr- 
bilt Ave  ,  and  St.  Marks  Ave. 

26th  E.  D. — Vanderbilt  Ave.,  Sterling  PI.,  Flat- 
bush Ave.,  Carlton  Ave.,  and  St.  Marks  Ave. 

27tli  E.  D. — Grand  Ave.,  Washington  Ave.,  Sterl- 
ing PI..  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  Park  PI.,  UnderhiU  Ave., 
and  Prospect  PI. 

28th  E.  D. — Classon  Ave.,  St.  Johns  PI.,  Under- 
bill Ave.,  and  Sterling  PI. 

29th  E.  D. — Washington  Ave.,  Lincoln  PI.,  Un- 
derbill Ave.,  and  St.  Johns  PI. 


30th  E.  D. — Washington  Ave.,  Malbone  St.,  Flat- 
busli  Ave.,  Prospect  Park  Plaza,  Prospect  Park  West, 
President  St.,  7th  Ave.,  Lincoln  PI.,  8th  Ave.,  Flat- 
bush Ave.,  Sterling  PI.,  Underbill  Ave.,  and  Lincoln 
PI. 

31st  E.  D. — 8th  Ave.,  Lincoln  PI.,  6th  Ave.,  Sterl- 
ing PI.,  and  Flatbush  Ave. 

32nd  E.  D. — 6th  Ave.,  St.  Johns  PI.,  5th  Ave., 
and  Prospect  PI. 

33rd  E.  D. — 6th  Ave.,  Union  St.,  5th  Ave.,  and 
St.  Johns  PI. 

34th  E.  D. — 7th  Ave.,  President  St.  6th  Ave. 
and  Lincoln  PI. 

35th  E.  D. — Prospect  Park  West,  Carroll  St.,  8th 
Ave.,  Garfield  PI.,  7th  Ave.,  Cairoll  St.,  6th  Ave., 
and  President  St. 

36th  E.  D. — 6th  Ave.,  Garfield  PI.,  5th  Ave.  and 
Union  St. 

37th  E.  D. — 6th  Ave.,  3rd  St.,  5th  Ave.  and 
Garfield  PI. 

38th  E.  D. — 6th  Ave.,  5th  St.,  5th  Ave.  and  3rd 
St. 

39th  E.  D. — 5th  Ave.,  6th  St.,  4th  Ave.  and  Gar- 
field PI. 

Eleventh.  1st  E.  D. — S.  Oxford  St.,  Hanson  PI., 
Ft.  Green  PI.,  Lafayette  Ave.,  S.  Portland  Ave.,  and 
Fulton  St. 

2nd  E.  D. — S.  Elliott  PI.,  Lafayette  Ave.,  Fulton 
St.,  St.  yelix  St.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — S.  Oxford  St..  Fulton  St.,  S.  Portland 
Ave.,  Lafayette  Ave.,  S.  Elliott  PI.,  and  De  Kalb 
Ave.  _a, 

4tb  E.  D.— Carlton  Ave.,  Greene  Ave.,  S.  Oxford 
St.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — Vanderbilt  Ave.,  Greene  Ave.,  Carlton 
Ave.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Vanderbilt  Ave.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Wash- 
ington Park  (or  Cumberland  St.),  and  Willoughby 
Ave. 

7th  E.  D.— Vanderbilt  Ave.,  Willoughby  Ave., 
Washington  Park  (or  Cumberland  St.),  and  Myrtle 
Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — Washington  Ave.,  Willoughby  Ave., 
Waverly  Ave.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  and 
Myrtle  Ave. 

9tb  E.  D. — Washington  Ave.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Wav- 
erly Ave.,  and  Willoughby  Ave. 

10th  E.  D. — Hall  St.,  Willoughby  Ave.,  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  and  Myrtle  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — Grand  Ave.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  Willoughby  Ave.,  Hall  St.,  and  Myrtle 
Ave. 

12th  E.  D. — Franklin  Ave.,  Willoughby  Ave., 
Emerson  PL,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Grand  Ave.,  and  Myrtle 
Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Kent  Ave.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Emerson 
PI.,  and  Willoughby  Ave. 

14th  E.  D. — Bedford  Ave.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Kent 
Ave.,  Willoughby  Ave.,  Franklin  Ave.,  Myrtle  Ave., 
Skillman  St.,  and  Willoughby  Ave. 

15th  E.  D. — Nostrand  Ave.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Bed- 
ford Ave.,  Willoughby  Ave.,  Skillman  St.,  Myrtle 
Ave.,  Spencer  St.,  and  Willoughby  Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — -Nostrand  Ave.,  Lafayette  Ave.,  Bed- 
ford Ave.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — Bedford  Ave.,  Lexington  Ave.,  Frank- 
lin Ave.,  Lafayette  Ave.,  Franklin  Ave.,  and  De 
Kalb  Ave. 

18th  E.  D. — Franklin  Ave.,  Gates  Ave.,  Classon 
Ave.,  and  Greene  Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — Bedford  Ave.,  Putnam  Ave.,  Frank- 
lin Ave.,  and  Lexington  Ave. 

20ih  E.  D. — Bedford  Ave.,  Fulton  St.,  Franklin 
Ave.,  and  Putnam  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — Franklin  Ave.,  Fulton  St.,  Ormond 
PI.,  Putnam  Ave.,  Classon  Ave.,  and  Gates  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D. — Classon  Ave.,  Fulton  St.,  Grand  Ave., 
and  Gates  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — Classon  Ave.,  Gates  Ave.,  St.  James 
PI.,  and  Greene  Ave. 

24th  E.  D. — Grand  Ave.,  Fulton  St.,  Washington 
Ave.,  Greene  Ave.,  St.  James  PI.,  and  Gates  Ave. 

25th  E.  D. — Washington  Ave.,  Atlantic  Ave., 
Waverly  Ave.,  and  Greene  Ave. 

26th  E.  D. — Grand  Ave.,  Atlantic  Ave.,  St.  James 
PI.,  and  Lefferts  PI.  ■* 

27th  E.  D. — Classon  Ave.,  Atlantic  Ave.,  Grand 
Ave.,  Lefferts  PI.,  St.  James  PI.,  Atlantic  Ave., 
Washington  Ave.,  and  Fulton  St. 

28th  E.  D. — Bedford  Ave.,  Atlantic  Ave.,  Classon 
Ave.,  Putnam  Ave.,  Ormond  PI.,  and  F\ilton  St. 

29tlr  E.  D. — Franklin  Ave.,  Bergen  St.,  Classon 
Ave.,  and  Atlantic  Ave. 
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30th  E.  D.— Bedford  Ave.,  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Fraiik- 
l)n  Ave.,  aad  Atlauvic  Ave. 

31st  E.  D. — Nostraiid  Ave.,  Prospoct  PI.,  Bedford 
Ave.,  aufl  Dean  St. 

32ud  E.  D.— New  York  Ave.,  Park  PI.,  Nostraud 
Ave.,  auo  Dean  tit. 

33rd  .E.  D. — Nostraud  Ave.,  Sterling  PI.,  Bedford 
Ave.,  ana  Prospeci  PI. 

34tli  -E.  D.— Bedford  Ave.,  Sterling  PI.,  Fraukliu 
Ave.,  and  St.  Marks  Ave. 

35tli  E.  D. — Fiaiiklin  Ave.,  Park  PI.,  Classon 
Ave.,  and  Bergen  St. 

30tb  E.  O. — Classon  Ave.,  Prospect  PI.,  Grand 
Ave.,  and  St.  Marks  Ave. 

37tli  E.  D.— Classon  Ave.,  Sterling  PL,  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  Grand  Ave.,  and  Pro.spect  PI. 

38tb  E.  D. — Franklin  Ave.,  St.  Johns  PL,  Classon 
Ave.,  and  Park  PL 

39th  K.  D. — Franklin  Ave.,  Montgomery  St., 
WashiuRton  Ave.,  and  St.  Johns  PL 

40tn  E.  D. — Bedford  Ave.,  Carroll  St.,  Franklin 
Ave.,  and  Sterling  PL 

41st  E.  D. — Nostrand  Ave.,  Lincoln  PL,  Rogers 
Ave,  St.  Johns  PL,  B.^dlord  Ave.,  and  Sterling  PL 

42nd  E.  D. — Nostrand  Ave.,  Eastern  Pkwy., 
Rogers  Ave.,  Carroll  St.,  Bedford  Ave.,  St.  Johns 
PL,  Rogers  Ave.,  and  Lmc-oln  PL 

43rd  E.  D. — New  York  Ave.,  President  St.,  Rogers 
Ave.,  and  Eastern  Pkwy. 

44tli  E.  D. — New  York  Ave.,  Montgomery  St., 
Franklin  Ave.,  Carroll  St.,  Rogers  Ave.,  and  Presi- 
dent St. 

45th  E.  D.— New  York  Ave.,  Sterling  St.,  Wash- 
ington Ave.,  and  Montgomery  St. 

Twelfth.  1st  E.  D. — Carrol!  St.,  Prosoect  Park 
West,  2nd  St.,  7th  Ave.,  Garfield  PL,  and  8th  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — Carroll  St.,  7th  Ave.,  1st  St.,  and  Gth 
Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — 1st  St.,  7th  Ave.,  4th  St.,  and  6th  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — 2nd  St.,  Prospect  Park  West,  5th  St., 
8th  Ave.,  4th  St..  and  7th  Ave. 

5th  E.  D.— 4th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  5th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  7th 
St.   and  6th  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — .5th  St.,  6th  Ave.,  7th  St.  and  oth  Ave. 

7th  E.  D.— 7th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  8th  St.,  8th  Ave.,  9th 
St.,  and  6th  Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — 5th  St.  Prospect  Park  West,  6th  St., 
8th  Ave.,  Sth  St.,  and  7th  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — 6th  St.,  Prospect  Park  West,  Prosoect 
Park  Plaza,  Flatbush  Ave.,  Ocean  Ave.,  Earkside 
Ave.,  Prospect  Park  Southwest,  Prospect  Park  West, 
9th  St.,  and  Sth  Ave.    Includes  Prospect  Park. 

10th  E.  D. — 9th  St.,  Prospect  Park  West,  11th  St., 
8th  Ave.,  10th  St.,  and  7th  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — llth  St.,  Prospect  Park  West,  12th 
St.,  Sth  Ave.,  13th  St.,  and  7th  Ave. 

12th  E.  D.— 9th  St.,  7th  Ave.,  10th  St.,  8th  Ave., 
llth  St.,  and  6th  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — 7th  St.,  6th  Ave.,  10th  St.,  and  Sth 
Ave. 

14th  E.  D. — 6th  St.,  Sth  Ave.,  10th  St.,  and  4th 
Ave. 

15th  E.  D. — 10th  St.,  Sth  Ave.,  12th  St.,  and  4th 
Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — 12th  St.,  Sth  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave.,  and 
4th  Ave. 

17th  E.  D.— 15th  St.,  6th  Ave.,  16th  St.,  Jackson 
PL,  Prospect  Ave.,  and  Sth  Ave. 

18th  E.  D.— 15th  St.,  Sth  Ave.,  16th  St.,  7th  Ave., 
Prospect  Ave.,  Jackson  PL,  16th  St.,  and  6th  Ave. 

19th  E.  D.— 13th  St.,  6th  Ave.,  14th  St.,  7th  Ave., 
ISth  St.,  and  Sth  Ave. 

20th  E.  D.— 10th  St.,  6th  Ave.,  13th  St.,  and  Sth 
Ave. 

21st  E.  D.— llth  St.,  7th  Ave.,  13th  St.,  and  6th 
Ave. 

22nd  E.  D.— 13th  St.,  Sth  Ave.,  15th  St.,  7th  Ave., 
14th  St.,  and  6th  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D.— 12th  St.,  Sth  Ave.,  Prospect  Park 
West,  and  14th  St. 

24th  E.  D. — 14th  St.,  Prospect  Park  West,  16th 
St.,  and  Sth  Ave. 

2Sth  E.  D.— 16th  St.,  Prospect  Park  West,  Wind- 
sor PL,  Sth  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave.,  and  7th  Ave. 

26th  E.  D.— Sth  Ave.,  Windsor  PL,  llth  Ave.,  and 
Prospect  Ave. 

27th  E.  D. — Prospect  Park  West,  Prospect  Park 
Southwest,  llth  Ave.  and  Windsor  PL 

28th  E.  D. — llth  Ave.,  Prospect  Park  Southwest, 
Vanderbilt  St.,  and  Prospect  Ave. 

29th  E.  D.— llth  Ave-,  17th  St.,  and  Terrace  PL 

30th  E.  D. — Terrace  PL,  Prospect  Ave.,  Vander- 


bilt St.,  E.  3rd  St.,  Greenv/'jod  Ave.  and  Gravesend 
Ave. 

31st  E.  D.— VandcroiU  St.,  Prospect  Ave.,  Ft. 
Hamilton  PUwy.,  and  h:.  3rd  St. 

32nd  E.  D.— Grcnn'.vood  Ave.,  E.  3rd  St.,  Chi}?ch 
Ave.,  14th  .'\ve.,  37Ui  St.,  Ft.  Hamilton  Pkwy.,  and' 
Gravesend  Ave. 

33rd  E.  D. — Ft.  Hamilton  Pkwv..  37th  St.,  14th 
Ave.,  41st  St.,  i3tU  Ave.,  40tli  St.,  12Lh  Ave.,  and 
39tli  St. 

34th  E.  D. — I4th  Ave.,  Church  Ave.,  E.  2nd  St., 
Ave.  C,  V/cst  St.,  ISUi  Ave.,  and  37lh  St. 

3oth  E.  D. — Church  Ave.,  Ocean  Pkwy.,  Beverley 
Rd.,  E.  Gt'.i  St.,  Ave.  C,  and  E.  2nd  St. 

3Gth  E.  D. — Ft.  Hamilton  .Pkwy.,  Ocean  Pkwy., 
Church  Ave.,  and  E.  3rd  St. 

37th  E.  D. — Ocean  Pkwy.,  E.  Sth  St.,  Johnson 
St.,  Coney  Island  Ave.,  and  Beverley  Rd. 

3Sth  E.  1). — Vanriorbilt  St.,  Prospect  Park  South-  ' 
west,  Park  Circle,  Parksido  Ave.,  Parade  PL,  Caton 
Ave.,  Johnson  St.,  E.  Sth  St.,   Ocean  Pkwy.,   and 
Pi-ospect  Ave. 

Thirteenth.  1st  E.  D. — Flushini;  Ave.,  Harri.son 
Ave.,  Gerry  St.,  Broadway,  Bartlett  St.,  and  Throop 
Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — Gerry  St.,  Broadway,  Leonard  St., 
McKibbin  St.,  Lorimer  St.,  Broadway,  Walton  St., 
Throop  Ave.,  Lorimer  St..  and  Harrison  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — Seigel  St.,  Leonard  St.,  McKibbin  St., 
Lorimer  St.,  Johnson  Ave.,  Manhattan  Ave.,  Mc- 
Kibben  St.,  and  Graham  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — Johnson  Ave..  Lorimer  St.,  Stagg  St., 
Leonard  St.,  Scholes  St.,  and  Manhattan  Ave. 

Sth  E.  D. — Scholes  St.,  Leonard  St.,  Stagg  St., 
Lorimer  St.,  Ten  Eyck  St.,  and  Graham  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Meserolo  St.,  Humooldt  St.,  Montrose 
Ave.,  Graham  Ave.,  Meserole  St..  Manhattan  Ave., 
Scholes  St.,  Graham  Ave.,  Ten  Eyck  St.,  and  Bush- 
wick  Ave. 

7th  E.  D. — -McKibbin  St.,  Manhattan  Ave.,  Mese- 
role St.,  Graham  Ave.,  Montrose  Ave.,  and  Hum- 
boldt St. 

Sth  E.  D. — Moore  St.,  Humboldt  St.,  Meserole 
St.,  Bushwick  Ave.,  Montrose  Ave.,  Bushwick  PL, 
Bocrum  St..  and  Bushwick  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Boerum  St.,  Bushwick  PL,  Montrose 
Ave.,  Bashwick  Ave.,  Ten  Eyck  St.,  Waterbury  St., 
Meadow  St.,  Bogart  St.,  Johnson  Ave.,  and  White  St. 

10th  E.  D. — Flushing  Ave.,  Morgan  Ave.,  Johnson 
Ave.,  Bogart  St.,  Scholes  St.,  and  Queens  County 
line. 

llth  E.  D. — Scholes  St.,  Bogart  St.,  Meadow  St., 
Waterbury  St.,  Ten  Eyck  St.,  Bushwick  Ave.,  Grand 
St.,  Olive  St.,  Devoe  St.,  Morgan  Ave.,  Metropolitan 
Ave.,  and  Queens  County  line. 

12th  E.  D. — Ten  Eyck  St.,  Graham  Ave.,  Grand 
St.,  Humboldt  St..  Powers  St.,  and  Bushwick  Ave. 

13th  E.  D.— Ten  Eyck  St.,  Leonard  St.,  Grand 
St.,  Manhattan  Ave.,  Powers  St.,  and  Graham  Ave. 

14th  E.  D. — Ten  Eyck  St.,  Lorimer  St.,  Ainslie 
St.,  and  Leonard  St. 

IStn  E.  D. — Ainslie  St.,  Lorimer  St.,  Conselyea 
St..  Manhattan  Ave.,  Devoe  St..  and  Lorimer  St. 

16th  E.  D. — Grand  St.,  Leono.rd  St.,  Devoe  St., 
Manhattan  Ave..  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Graham  Ave., 
Powers  St..  and  Tvlanhattan  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — Metropolitan  Ave.,  Manhattan  Ave., 
Consalyea  St.,  Lorimer  St.,  Jackson  St.,  Leonard  St., 
Skiliman  Ave.,  Graham  Ave.,  and  Jackson  Ave. 

18th  E.  D. — Grand  St.,  Graham  Ave,  Metropoli- 
tan Ave.,  Bushwick  Ave.,  Powers  St.,  and  Humboldt 
St. 

19th  E.  D. — Grand  St.,  Bushwick  Ave.,  Metropoli- 
tan Ave.,  and  Waterbury  St. 

20Lh  E.  D. — Devoe  St.,  Olive  St.,'  Metropolitan 
Ave.,  Humboldt  St.,  Skilhnan  Ave.,  Kingsland  Ave., 
Parker  St.,  and  Newtown  Creek. 

21st  E.  D.— Parker  St.,  Debevoise  Ave.,  Beadell 
St.,  Kingsland  Ave.,  Meeker  Ave.,  and  Newtown 
Creek.  ., 

22nd  E.  D. — Skiliman  Ave.,  Humboldt  St.,  Rich- 
ardson St.,  Kingsland  Ave.,  Beadell  St.,  Debevoise 
Ave.,  Parker  St.,  and  Kingsland  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — Jackson  St.,  Manhattan  Ave.,  Rich- 
ardson St.,  and  Humboldt  St. 

24th  E.  D. — Richardson  St.,  Manhattan  Ave., 
Bayard  St.,  and  Humboldt  St. 

25th  E.  D. — Bayard  St.,  Graham  Ave.,  Drigga 
Ave.,  and  Humboldt  St. 

Fourteenth.  1st  E.  D. — Grand  St.,  Wythe  Ave.. 
S.  4th  St.,  Berry  St.,  Broadway,  and  East  River. 
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2nd  E.  D. — Grand  Ave.,  Berry  St.,  S.  1st  St.,  Bed- 
ford Ave.,  S.  3rd  St.,  and  WythB  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — S.  3rd  St.,  Driggs  Ave.,  Broadway, 
Berry  St.,  S.  4th  St.,  and  Wythe  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — Grand  St.,  Driggs  Ave.,  S.  3rd  St., 
■Bedford  Ave.,  S.  1st  St.,  and  Berry  St. 

5th  E.  D. — S.  2nd  St.,  Havemeyer  St.,  Broadway, 
and  Driggs  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Grand  St.,  Marcy  Ave.,  S.  2nd  St.,  and 
Driggs  Ave. 

7th  E.  D. — S.  1st  St.,  Rodney  St.,  S.  4th  St.,  Have- 
meyer St.,  S.  2nd  St.,  and  Marcy  Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — S.  2nd  St.,  Hooper  St.,  S.  3rd  St.,  Keap 
St.,  Broadway,  and  Rodney  St. 
.  9th  E.  D. — S.  4th  St.,  Hewea  St.,  S.  5th  St.,  Union 
Ave.,  Broadway,  and  Keap  St. 

10th  E.  D. — Broadway,  Throop  Ave.,  Middleton 
St.,  Harrison  Ave.,  and  Division  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — Rutledge  St.,  Harrison  Ave.,  Wall- 
■  about  St.,  Walton  St.,  and  Marcy  Ave. 

12th  E.  D. — Montrose  Ave.,  Lorimer  St.,  Broad- 
way, Walton  St.,  Throop  Ave.,  Lorimer  St.,  Harrison 
Ave.,  Middleton  St.,  Throop  Ave.,  Broadway,  and 
Union  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Ten  Eyck  St.,  Lorimer  St.,  Montrose 
Ave.,  S.  5th  St.,  Hewes  St.,  S.  4th  St.,  and  Union  St. 

14th  E.  D. — S.  3rd  St..  Hooper  St.,  S.  2ud  St., 
Union  Ave.,  S.  4th  St.,  and  Keap  St. 

15th  E.  D. — Grand  St.,  Keap  St.,  Union  Ave.,  S. 
2nd  St.,  Rodney  St.,  S.  1st  St.,  and  Maroy  Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — Ainslie  St.,  Lorimer  St.,  Ten  Eyck  St., 
and  Union  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — Frost  St.,  Lorimer  St.,  Ainslie  St., 
ana  Union  Ave. 

18th  E.  D.— Metropolitan  Ave.,  Marcy  Ave.,  Ains- 
lie St.,  Rodney  St.,  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Union  Ave., 
Keap  St.,  Grand  St.,  and  Havemeyer  St. 

19th  E.  D.— N.  7th  St.,  Driggs  Ave.,  N.  6th  St., 
Metropolitan  Ave.,  Rodney  St.,  Ainslie  St.,  Marcy 
Ave.,  Metropolitan  Ave.,  N.  4th  St.,  Roebling  St., 
N.  5th  St.,  and  Bedford  Ave. 

20th  E.  D.— N.  5th  St.,  Roebling  St.,  N.  4th  St., 
Metropolitan  Ave.,  Havemeyer  St.,  Grand  St.,  and 
Bedford  Ave. 

21st  E.  D.— N.  3rd  St.,  Bedford  Ave.,  Grand  St., 
and  East  River. 

22nd  E.  D.— N.  11th  St.,  Wythe  Ave.,  N.  7th  St., 
Bedford  Ave.,  N.  3rd  St.,  and  East  River. 

23rd  E.  D.— N.  9th  St.,  Bedford  Ave.,  N.  7th  St., 
and  Wythe  Ave. 

24th  E.  D.^Union  Ave.,  Metropolitan  Ave.,  N. 
Cth  St.,  Driggs  Ave.,  N.  7th  St.,  Bedford  Ave.,  N. 
8th  St.,  and  Roebling  St. 

25th  E.  D. — N.  11th  St.,  Berry  St.,  N.  12th  St., 
Union  Ave.,  Roebling  St.,  N.  8th  St.,  Bedford  Ave., 
N.  9th  St.,  and  Wythe  Ave. 

Fifteenth.  1st  E.  D. — Engert  Ave.,  Monitor 
St.,  Meeker  Ave.,  Kingsland  Ave.,  Richardson  St., 
and  Humboldt  St. 

2nd  E.  D. — -Driggs  Ave.,  Meeker  Ave.,  Monitor 
St.,  Engert  Ave.,  and  Humboldt  St. 

3rd  E.  D. — Nassau  Ave.,  Morgan  Ave.,  Driggs 
Ave,,  and  Kingsland  Ave. 

4tb  E.  D. — ^Nassau  Ave.,  Kingsland  Ave.,  Driggs 
Ave.,  and  Humboldt  St. 

5th  E.  D. — Humboldt  St.,  Driggs  Ave.,  Diamond 
St.,  and  Norman  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Diamond  St.,  Driggs  Ave.,  Newell  St., 
Nassau  Ave.,  Oakland  St.,  and  Norman  Ave. 

7th  E.  D. — Newell  St.,  Driggs  Ave.,  Leonard  St., 
and  Nassau  Ave. 

Sth  E.  D. — Newell  St.,  Norman  Ave.,  Oakland  St., 
Nassau  Ave.,  Eckford  St.,  and  Meserole  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Eckford  St.,  Nassau  Ave.,  Leonard  St., 
Norman  Ave.,  JVIanhattan    Ave.,  and  Meserole  Ave. 
10th  E.  D. — Newell  St.,  Meserole  Ave.,  Manhat- 
tan Ave.,  Calyer  St.,  Eckford  St.,  Greenpoiat  Ave., 
Oakland  St.,  and  Calyer  St. 

11th  E.  D. — Russsll  St.,  Nassau  Ave.,  Humboldt 
St.,  Norman  Ave.,  Newell  St.,  and  Calyer  St. 

12th  E.  D.- — Kingsland  Ave.,  Nassau  Ave.,  Russell 
St.,  and  Norman  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Meeker  Ave.,  Morgan  Ave.,  Nassau 
Ave.,-  Kingsland  Ave.,  Norman  Ave.,  Russell  St., 
Calver  St.,  Vail  St.,  and  Newtown  Creek. 

14th  E.  D. — Oakland  St.,  Greenooint  Ave.,  Man- 
hattan Ave.,  Java  St.,  Greenpoiat  Ave.,  Newtown 
Creek,  Vail  St.,  and  Calyer  St. 

15th  E.  D. — Eckford  St.,  Calyer  St.,  Manhattan 
Ave.,  Noble  St.,  Franklin  St.,  Milton  St.,  Manhattan 
Ave.,  and  Greenpoint  Ave. 


16th  E.  D. — Manhattan  Ave.,  Milton  St.,  Frank- 
lin St.,  and  Kent  St. 

17th  E.  D. — Manhattan  Ave.,  Kent  St.,  Franklin 
St.,  and  India  St. 

18th  E.  D. — Manhattan  Ave.,  India  St.,  West  St., 
and  Green  St. 

19th  E.  D. — Oakland  St.,  Java  St.,  Manhattan 
Ave.,  and  Huron  St. 

20th  E.  D. — Ranton  St.,  Paidge  Ave.,  Provost 
St.,  Eagle  St.,  Oakland  St.,  Freeman  St.,  Manhattan 
Ave.,  Huron  St.,  Oalkand  St.,  Java  St.,  Greenpoint 
Ave.,  and  Newtown  Creek. 

21st  E.  D. — Oakland  St.,  Freeman  St.,  Manhat- 
tan Ave.,  Eagle  St.,  Franklin  St.,  and  Dupont  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — Oakland  St.,  Dupont  St.,  Franklin 
St.,  Pink  St.,  Newtown  Creels  Ranton  St.,  Paidge 
Ave.,  Provost  St.,  and  Eagle  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — Manhattan  Ave.,  Green  St.,  West  St., 
India  St.,  East  River,  Newtown  Creek,  Pink  St., 
Franklin  St.,  Eagle  St.,  and  Manhattan  Ave. 

24th  E.  D. — India  St.,  Franklin  St.,  Noble  St., 
Lorimer  St.,  Calyer  St.,  Guernsey  St.,  Oak  St.,  and 
East  River. 

25th  E.  D. — Noble  St.,  Manhattan  Ave.,  Norman 
Ave.,  Guernsey  St.,  Calyer  St.,  and  Lorimer  St. 

26th  E.  D. — Oak  St.,  Guernsey  St.,  Meserole  Ave., 
Franklin  St.,  Bushwick  Creek,  and  East  River. 

27th  E.  D. — Franklin  St.,  Meserole  Ave.,  Guern- 
sey St.,  Norman  Ave,,  Lorimer  St.,  Driggs  Ave., 
Union  Ave.,  N.  12th  St.,  Berry  St.,  N.  Uth  St.,  East 
River,  and  Busliwick  Creek. 

28th  E.  D. — Norman  Ave.,  Leonard  St.,  Driggs 
Ave.,  and  Lorimer  St. 

29th  E.  D. — Driggs  Ave.,  Graham  Ave.,  Bayard 
St.,  Manhattan  Ave.,  Jackson  St.,  Graham  Ave., 
SkiUman  Ave.,  Leonard  Sfc,  Jackson  St.,  Lorimer 
St.,  Fi-ost  St.,  and  Union  Ave. 

Sixteenth.  1st  E.  D. — 44th  St.,  15th  Ave.,  52nd 
St.,  13th  Ave.,  46th  St.,  and  14th  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D.— 52nd  St.,  15th  Ave.,  58th  St.,  and  13th 
Ave. 

3rd  E.  D.— 49th  St.,  18th  Ave.,  58th  St.,  15th  Ave., 
50th  St.,  and  16th  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — 49th  St.,  19th  Ave.,  Parkside  Ave., 
Gravesend  Ave.,  Ave.  J,  22nd  Ave.  (or  Bay  Pkwy.), 
58th  St.,  and  18th  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — Foster  Ave.,  E.  3rd  St.,  Elmwood  Ave., 
E.  4th  St.,  Ave.  I,  E.  Sth  St.,  Ave.  J,  and  Gravesend 
Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Bay  Pkwy.  (or  22nd  Ave.),  Ave.  J, 
Ocean  Pkwy.,  Kings  Highway,  Ave.  R,  and  Grave- 
send Ave. 

7th  E.  D. — 22nd  Ave.  (or  Bay  Pkwy.),  Gravesend 
Ave.,  Ave.  R,  Kings  Highway,  Ocean  Pkwy.,  Ave. 
T,  W.  6th  St.,  and  65th  St. 

Sth  E.  D. — G3rd  St.,  22nd  Ave.  (or  Bay  Pkwy.). 
66th  St.,  and  18th  Ave. 

9th  E.  D.— 58th  St.,  22nd  Ave.  (or  Bay  Pkwy.), 
63rd  St.,  and  18th  Ave. 

10th  E.  D. — 5Sth  St.,  New  Utrecht  Ave.,  63rd  St., 
and  18th  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — 58th  St.,  New  Utrecht  Ave.,  69th  St., 
and  13th  Ave. 

12th  E.  D. — 63rd  St.,  18th  Ave.,  71st  St.,  and  New 
Utrecht  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — 69th  St.,  New  Utrecht  Ave.,  80th 
St.,  15th  Ave.,  75th  St.,  14th  Ave.,  70th  St.,  and 
13th  Ave. 

14th  E.  D.— 71st  St.,  18th  Ave.,  80th  St.,  and  New 
Utrecht  Ave. 

15th  E.  D. — 66th  St.,  22nd  Ave.  (or  Bay  Pkwy.), 
78th  St.,  and  18th  Ave. 

16th  E.  D.— 65th  St.,  W.  6th  St.,  Ave.  U,  Still- 
well  Ave.,  78th  St.,  and  22nd  Ave.  (or  Bay  Pkwy.). 

17th  E.  D.— 78th  St.,  23rd  Ave.,  85th  St.,  20th 
Ave.,  80th  St.,  and  18th  Ave. 

18th  E.  D. — SOth  St.,  20tb  Ave.,  86th  St.,  and 
17th  Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — 1.5th  Ave.,  80th  St.,  17th  Ave.,  Ben- 
son Ave.,  Bay  13th  St.,  Bath  Ave.,  16th  Ave.,  and 
Benson  Ave. 

20th  E.  D. — Benson  Ave.,  16th  Ave.,  Bath  Ave., 
Bay  13th  St.,  Benson  Ave.,  New  Utrecilt  Ave., 
Cropsey  Ave.,  Bay  17th  St.,  Wareliouse  Ave.,  18th 
Ave.,  Gravesend  Bay,  15th  Ave.,  Sharp  Ave.,  Bay 
Sth  St.,  Bath  Ave.,  and  15th  Ave. 

21st  E.  D.— SOth  St.,  20th  Ave.,  Bath  Ave.,  19tU 
Ave.,  Benson  Ave.,  18th  Ave.,  Benson  Ave.,  and 
17th  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D. — Benson  Ave.,  18th  Ave.,  Benson  Ave., 
19th  Ave.,  Bath  Ave.,  20th  Ave.,  Gravesend  Bay, 
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18th  Ave.,  Warehouse  Ave.,  Bay  17tli  St.,  Cropsey 
Ave.,  and  New  Utrecht  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D.— 20lh  Ave.,  Bath  Ave.,  21st  Ave., 
Benson  Ave.,  23rd  Ave.,  and  Gravesend  Bay. 

24th  E.  D.— 85th  St.,  23rd  Ave.,  Benson  Ave., 
21st  Ave..  Bath  Ave.,  and  20th  Ave. 

25th  E.  D. — 23rd  Ave.,  Stlllwell  Ave.,  86th  St.. 
25th  Ave.,  and  Gravesend  Bay. 

26th  E.  D.— 25th  Ave.,  86th  St.,  Stlllwell  Ave., 
Ave.  W,  W.  9th  St.,  Gravesend  Ship  Canal,  and 
Gravesend  Bay.  „,  ^        „„„ , 

27  Ih  E.  D.— Ave.  T.  Ocean  Pkwy.,  Gravesend 
Ship  Canal,  W.  9th  St.,  Ave.  W,  Stlllwell  Ave.,  Ave. 
U.  and  W.  6th  St.  ,    „,    ,  »  o* 

28th  E.  D. — Gravesend  Ship  Canal,  W.  1st  St., 
Neptune  Ave.,  W.  3rd  St.,  Slieepshead  Bay  Rd.,  and 
W.  8th  St.  ,    ^ 

29th  E.  D.— Gravesend  Ship  Canal,  Ocean  P/wy., 
Atlantic  Ocean,  \V.  5th  St.,  Sheepshead  Bay  Rd..  W. 
3rd  St..  Neptune  Ave.,  and  W.  1st  St. 

30th  E.  D.— Gravesend  Ship  Canal,  W.  8th  St.. 
Sheepshead  Bay  Rd..  W.  5th  St.,  Atlantic  Ocean, 
W.  16th  St..  Mermaid  Ave.,  W.  15th  St.,  Neptune 
Ave.,  and  W.  16th  St.  •         ,    ,^^^  „^ 

31st  E.  D.— Gravesend  Ship  Canal,  W.  16th  St., 
Neptune  Ave.,  W.  ISbh  St.,  Mermaid  Ave.,  W.  16th 
St.,  Atlantic  Ocean,  W.  23rd  St.,  Surf  Ave.,  Ware- 
house Ave.,  Mermaid  Ave.,  and  W.  21st  St. 

32nd  E.  D. — Gravesend  Bay.  W.  21st  St.,  Mermaid 
Ave..  Warehouse  Ave.,  Surf  Ave.,  W.  23rd  St., 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W.  30th  St. 

33rd  E.  D.— Gravesend  Bay,  W.  30th  St.,  and 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Seventeenth.  1st  E.  D. — Lafayette  Ave.,  Nos- 
trand  Ave..  Greene  Ave.,  and  Bedford  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — Greene  Ave.,  Marcy  Ave.,  Lexington 
Ave.,  and  Bedford  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D.— Le.xington  Ave.,  Marcy  Ave.,  Qumcy 
St.,  and  Bedford  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — Quincy  St.,  Marcy  Ave..  Monroe  St., 
Nostrand  Ave.,  Gates  Ave.,  and  Bedford  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — Greene  Ave.,  Tompkins  Ave.,  Monroe 
St.,  and  Marcy  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Lexington  Ave.,  Throop  Ave.,  Monroe 
St.,  and  Tompkins  Ave. 

7tb  E.  D. — Greene  Ave.,  Sumner  Ave.,  Quincy 
St.,  Throop  Ave.,  Lexington  Ave.,  and  Tompkins 
Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — Greene  Ave.,  Lewis  Ave.,  Gates  Ave., 
and  Sumner  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Quincy  St.,  Sumner  Ave.,  Putnam 
Ave.,  and  Throop  Ave. 

10th  E.  D. — Gates  Ave.,  Lewis  Ave.,  Jefferson 
Ave.,  and  Sumner  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — Putnam  Ave.,  Sumner  Ave.,  Halsey 
St.,  and  Throop  Ave. 

12th  E.  D. — Jefferson  Ave.,  Lewis  Ave.,  McDon- 
ough  St.,  and  Sumner  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Hancock  St.,  Throop  Ave.,  Halsey 
St.,  Sumner  Ave.,  McDonough  St.,  and  Tompkins 
Ave. 

14th*E.  D. — Monroe  St.,  Throop  Ave.,  Hancock 
St.,  and  Tompkins  Ave. 

15th  E.  D. — Monroe  St.,  Tompkins  Ave.,Hancock 
St.,  and  Marcy  Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — Monroe  St.,  Marcy  Ave.,  Jefferson 
Ave.,  and  Nostrand  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — Gates  Ave.,  Nostrand  Ave.,  Putnam 
Ave.,  and  Bedford  Ave. 

18th  E.  D. — Putnam  Ave.,  Nostrand  Ave.,  Han- 
cock St.,  and  Bedford  Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — Hancock  St.,  Nostrand  Ave.,  Jefferson 
Ave.,  Marcy  Ave.,  Halsey  St.,  and  Bedford  Ave. 

20th  E.  D. — Hancock  St..  Tompkins  Ave.,  Fulton 
St..  and  Marcy  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — Halsey  St.,  Marcy  Ave.,  Fulton  St., 
and  Bedford  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D. — Fulton  St.,  New  York  Ave.,  Atlantic 
Ave.,  and  Bedford  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  New  York  Ave.,  Dean 
St.,  and  Bedford  Ave. 

24th'  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Park 
PI.,  and  New  York  Ave. 

25th  E.  D. — Fulton  St.,  Kingston  Ave.,  Herkimer 
St.,  Albany  Ave.,  Atlantic  Ave.,  and  New  York  Ave. 

26th  E.  D. — McDonough  St.,  Sumner  Ave.,  Fulton 
St.,  and  Tompkins  Ave. 

27th  E.  D. — Fulton  St.,  Schenectady  Ave.,  Atlan- 
tic Ave.,  Albany  Ave.,  Herkimer  St.,  and  Kingston 
Ave. 

28th  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Schenectady  Ave., 
Pacific  St.,  Utica  Ave.,  Bergen  St.,  and  Albany  Ave. 


29th  E.  D. — Bergen  St.,  Utica  Ave.,  Prospect  PI., 
and  Albany  Ave. 

30th  E.  D.— Atlantic  Ave.,  Rochester  Ave.,  Pros- 
pect PI.,  and  Utica  Ave. 

31st  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Buffalo  Ave.,  St.  Marks 
Ave.,  and  Rochester  Ave. 

32nd  E.  D.— Atlantic  Ave.,  Ralph  Ave.,  Paciflc 
St.,  Howard  Ave.,  Dean  St.,  Ralph  Ave.,  Bergen  St., 
and  Buffalo  Ave. 

33rd  E.  D.— Dean  St.,  Howard  Ave.,  Prospect  PI., 
Ralph  Ave.,  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Buffalo  Ave.,  Bergen 
St.,  and  Ralph  Ave. 

Eighteenth.  1st  E.  D.— Atlantic  Ave.,  Albany 
Ave..  Bergen  St..  and  Kingston  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Kingston  Ave.,  Bergen 
St.,  and  Brooklyn  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D.— Bergen  St.,  Albany  Ave.,  Prospect  PI., 
and  Brooklyn  Ave.  .         „^    ^  ^   , 

4th  E.  D. — Prospect  PI.,  Kmgston  Ave.,  St.  John  s 
PI.,  New  York  Ave..  Park  PI.,  and  Brooklyn  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — Park  PI.,  New  York  Ave.,  Lincoln  PI., 
and  Nostrand  Ave.  „      , ,        .  ^t  . 

6th  E.  D. — St.  John's  PI..  Brooklyn  Ave..  Union 
St.,  New  York  Ave.,  Eastern  Pkwy.,  Nostrand  Ave., 
Lincoln  PI.,  and  New  York  Ave.  ,,     , 

7th  E.  D. — St.  John's  PI.,  ICingston  Ave.,  Mont- 
gomery St.,  New  York  Ave.,  Union  St.,  and  Brook- 

8th  e!  D. — Sterling  PI.,  Albany  Ave.,  Lincoln  Pl„ 
and  Kingston  Ave.  „      ,,       „, 

9th  E.  D. — Prospect  PI.,  Troy  Ave.,  Sterling  PI., 
and  Kingston  Ave.  „      ,.      „ 

10th  E.  D. — Prospect  PI.,  Utica  Ave.,  Sterlmg  PI., 
and  Troy  Ave.  .        .  „      »  ,.   , 

11th  E.  D. — Sterling  PI.,  Utica  Ave.,  St.  John's 
PI.,  and  Troy  Ave.  „       ,  ,    , 

12th  E.  D. — Sterling  PI.,  Troy  Ave..  St.  John's 
PI.,  Utica  Ave..  Lincoln  PI.,  and  Albany  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Lincoln  PI.,  Utica  Ave.,  Montgomery 
St.,  and  Troy  Ave. 

14th  E.  D. — Lincoln  PI.,  Troy  Ave.,  Montgomery 
St.,  and  Albany  Ave. 

15th  E.  D. — Lincoln  PI.,  Albany  Ave.,  Mont- 
gomery St.,  and  Kingston  Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — Montgomery  St.,  Utica  Ave.,  Win- 
throp  St.,  E.  37th  St.,  Clarkson  Ave.,  and  New  York 
Ave. 

17th  ;E.  D. — Winthrop  St.,  Utica  Ave.,  Church 
Ave.,  E.  49th  St.,  Snyder  Ave.,  Schenectady  Ave., 
Clarendon  Rd.,  E.  37th  St.,  Canarsie  La.,  Canarsle 
Ave.,  Snvder  Ave.,  and  E.  37th  St. 

18th  E.  D. — Clarkson  Ave.,  E.  37th  St.,  Snyder 
Ave.,  Canarsie  Ave..  Canarsie  La.,  E.  37th  St., 
Clarendon  Rd.,  New  York  Ave..  Beverly  Rd.,  E. 
,32na  St.,  Church  Ave.,  and  New  York  Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — Church  Ave..  E.  32nd  St.,  Beverly 
Rd.,  E.  31st  St..  Ave.  D,  and  Nostrand  Ave. 

20th  E.  D. — Beverly  Rd.,  New  York  Ave..  Foster 
Ave.,  E.  28th  St.,  Newkirk  Ave.,  29th  St.,  Ave.  D. 
and  E.  31st  St. 

21st  E.  D.- — Foster  Ave.,  E.  31st  St.,  Farragut 
Rd.,  E.  32nd  St..  Glenwood  Rd.,  E.  34th  St.,  Flat- 
bush  Ave.,  Ave.  I,  E.  29th  St.,  Germa,nia  PI.,  Flat- 
bush  Ave.,  and  E.  29th  St. 

22iid  E.  D. — Ave.  H,  Schenectady  Ave.,  Ave.  J, 
and  E.  34th  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — Farragut  Rd.,  E.  46th  St.,  Glenwood 
Rd.,  Schenectady  Ave.,  Ave.  H,  E.  34th  St.,  Glen- 
wood Rd.,  and  E.  32nd  St. 

24th  E.  D. — Clarendon  Rd..  Schenectady  Ave., 
Farragut  Rd.,  E.  31st  St.,  Foster  Ave.,  and  New 
York  Ave. 

25th  E.  D. — Montgomery  St.,  E.  New  York  Ave., 
Tapscott  St.,  E.  98th  St.,  Linden  Ave.,  Remaen  Ave., 
Church  Ave..  E.  58th  St.,  Clarendon  Rd.,  Schenec- 
tady Ave.,  Snyder  Ave.,  E.  49th  St.,  Church  Ave., 
and  Utica  Ave. 

26th  E.  D.-^Park  PI.,  Rochester  Ave.,  Eastern 
Pkwy.,  Buffalo  Ave.,  E.  New  York  Ave.,  Mont- 
gomery St.,  and  Utica  Ave. 

27th  E.  D. — Utica  Ave.,  Prospect  PI.,  Rochester 
Ave.,  St.  Mark's  Ave.,  Ralph  Ave.,  Prospect  PI., 
Howard  Ave.,  and  Park  PI. 

28th  E.  D. — Park  PI.,  Ralph  Ave.,  E.  New  York 
Ave.,  Buffalo  Ave.,  Eastern  Pkwy.,  and  Rochester 
Ave. 

29th  E.  D. — Park  PI.,  Howard  Ave.,  E.  New  York 
Ave.,  and  Ralph  Ave. 

30th  E.  D. — E.  New  York  Ave.,  Howard  Ave., 
Sutter  Ave.,  Saratoga  Ave..  Blake  Ave.,  Thatford 
St.,  Dumont  Ave.,  and  Taoscott  St. 
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31st  E.  D. — SiiLtui-  Ave.,  ThaUord  St.,  Blake  Ave., 
and  Saratoga  Ave. 

32i)d  E.  D. — Dumont  Ave.,  Osborn  St.,  Livor.ia 
Ave.,  Tiialfonl  St.,  Lott  Ave.,  E.  9Sth  St.,  Cliurcli 
Ave.,  K(>cl:away  Pkwy.,  Liuden  Ave.,  E.  98th  St., 
and  Tanccoti  St. 

33rd  E.  D. — Linden  Ave.,  E.  91st  St.,  Church  Ave., 
and  Remsen  Ave. 

3-lth  E.  D. — Church  Ave.,  Ralph  Ave.,  Clarendon 
Rd.,  and  E.  58Ui  St. 

Ni«evaenth.  1st  E.  D. — Flushing  Ave.,  Noll 
St.,  and  Hamburg  Ave. 

2nd  K.  D. —  Forrest  St.,  Flushing  Ave.,  Hamburg- 
Ave.,  Noll  SI.,  Flusliin!,'  Ave.,  KnickerbocKer  Ave., 
Geon,'.'  Rt.,  Hamburg  Ave.,  Jefferson  St.,  and  Cen- 
tral Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — Irving  Ave.,  Melrose  St.,  Knicker- 
bocker Ave.,  and  Flushing  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — Jeftcrson  St.,  Hamburg  Ave.,  George 
St.,  Knic'kcrbO'ker  Ave.,  Flushing  Ave.,  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  Troutman 
St.,  aud  Cyprtss  Ave. 

otli  E.  D.— Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Jefferson  St., 
Cypress  Ave.,  Troutman  St.,  boundary  lines  of  Kings 
and  Ciueons  Counties,  StaiT  St.,  Irving  Ave.,  and 
Troutman  St. 

Cth  E.  D. — Jefferson  Ave.,  Knickerbocker  Ave., 
Troutman  St.,  and  Central  Ave. 

7th  pj.  ,D. — Central  Ave.,  Troutman  St.,  Irving 
Ave.,  and 'Starr  St. 

8th  E.  D. — Suydam  St.,  Central  Ave.,  Starr  St., 
and  Irving  Ave. 

9th  E.  D.— Suydam  St.,  Irving  Ave.,  Hart  St., 
and  Hamburg  Ave. 

10th  E.  D.— Hart  St.,  Irving  Ave.,  Willoughby 
Ave.,  Wyckoff  Ave.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — Irving  Ave.,  Starr  St.,  the  boundary 
lines  of  Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  De  Kalb  Ave., 
Wycitoff  Ave.,  and  Willoughby  Ave. 

12tli  E.  D. — Stockholm  St.,  the  boundary  lines  of 
Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  and  Irv- 
ing Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Boundary  lines  of  Kings  and  Queens 
Counties,  Stanhope  St.,  Irving  Ave.,  and  Stockholm 
St. 

14th  E.  D. — Irving  Ave.,  Stanhope  St.,  Hamburg 
Ave.,  and  Stockholm  St. 

15th  E.  D.— Irving  Ave.,  Stockholm  St.,  Hamburg 
Ave.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — Centra!  Ave..  Suydam  St.,  Hamburg 
Ave.,  Hart  St.,  Knickerbocker  Ave.,  and  De  Kalb 
Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — Cedar  St.,  Bushwick  Ave.,  Suydam 
St.,  and  Central  Ave. 

18th  E.  D— Central  Ave.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Myrtle 
Ave.,  and  Cedar  St. 

19th  E.  D. — De  Kalb  Ave.,  Broadway,  Willough- 
by Ave.,  Bushwick  Ave.,  Cedar  St.,  and  Myrtle  Ave. 
20th  E.  D. — ^Suyda'm  St.,  Bushwick  Ave.,  Trout- 
man St.,  Evergreen  Ave.,  Troutman  St.,  and  Cen- 
tral Ave. 

2lst  E.  D. — Willoughby  Ave.,  Broadway,  Arion 
PI.,  and  Bushwick  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D. — Troutman  St.,  Bushwick  Ave.,  Noll 
St.,  and  Evergreen  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — Broadway,  Arion  PI.,  Bushwick  Ave.. 
Montclth  St..  Bremen  St.,  Flushing  Ave.,  Beaver 
St.,  aud  Park  St. 

24th  E.  D.— Flushing  Ave.,  Central  Ave.,  Trout- 
man St.,  Evergreen  Ave.,  Noll  St.,  Bushwick  Ave., 
Monteith  St.,  and  Bremen  St. 

2oth  E.  D.— Morgan  Ave..  Flushing  Ave..  Forrest 
St.,  Central  Ave.,  Flushing  Ave.,  Bushwick  Ave., 
Cook  St..  White  St.,  and  Johnson  Ave. 

26th  E.  D.— White  St.,  Varet  St.,  Bushwick  Ave., 
and  Bocrum  St. 

27tii  E.  D.— White  St.,  Cook  St.,  Bushwick  Ave., 
Flushing  Ave.,  Morrell  St.,  Moore  St.,  and  Bush- 
wick Ave. 

28th  E.  D.— Morrell  St.,  Flushing  Ave.,  Beaver 
St.-,  Park  St.,  Bioadv/iiy,  Flushing  Ave.,  Humboldt 
St.,  and  Moore  St. 

29th  E.  D.— Humboldt  St.,  Varet  St.,  Leonard 
St..  Seigel  St.,  Graham  Ave.,  and  McKibbin  St. 

30th  E.  D. — Humboldt  St.,  Flushing  Ave.,  Throop 
Ave.,  Bartlett  St ,  Broadway,  and  Varet  St. 

Tweatieth.  1st  E.  D. — St.  Nicholas  Ave.. 
Harman  St.,  Wyckoff  Ave.,  Himrod  St.,  Irving  Ave., 
and  Stanhope  St. 

2ud  E.  D. — Irving  Ave.,  Harman  St.,  Knicker- 
bocker Ave.,  Himrod  St.,  Hamburg  Ave.,  and  Stan- 
hope St. 


3rd  E.  D. — Hamburg  Ave.,  Harman  St.,  Ceutral 
Ave.,  and  Stockliolm  St. 

4th  E.  D. — Hamburg  Ave.,  Stockholm  St..  Bush- 
2ick  Ave.,  Kossuth  PI.,  Broadway,  De  Kalo  Ave., 
Bushwick  Ave.,  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — Central  Ave.,  Himrod  St.,  Evergreen 
Ave.,  Harman  St.,  Bushwick  Ave.,  and  Stockholm 
St. 

fith  E.  D. — Bushwick  Ave.,  Gates  Ave.,  Broad- 
way, and  Kossuth  PI. 

7th  E.  D. — Central  Ave.,  Greene  Ave.,  Evergreen 
Ave.,  Bleecker  St.,  Bushwick  Ave.,  Harman  St., 
Evergreen  Ave.,  aud  Himrod  St. 

8th  E.  D. — Central  Ave.,  Ralph  Ave.,  Bushwick 
Ave.,  Bleecker  St.,  Evergreen  Ave.,  and  Greene  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Menehan  St., 
Central  Ave.,  and  Greene  Ave. 

10th  E.  D. — Irving  Ave.,  Greene  Ave.,  Central 
Ave.,  Harman  St..  Hamburg  Ave.,  Himrod  St., 
Knickerbocker  Ave.,  and  Harman  St. 

nth  E.  D. — Wyckoff  Ave.,  Menehan  St.,  Myrtle 
Ave.,  Bleecker  St.,  Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Greene  Ave., 
Irving  Ave.,  and  Bleecker  St. 

12th  E.  D. — St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  Menehan  St., 
Wyckoff  Ave.,  Bleecker  St.,  Irving  Ave.,  Harman 
St.,  Wyckoff  Ave.,  and  Greene  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Queens  County  line,  Bleecker  St., 
St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  Greene  Ave.,  Wyckoff  Ave.,  Har- 
man St.,  Irving  Ave.,  Himrod  St.,  V/yckoff  Ave., 
Harman  St.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  and  Stanhope  St. 

14th  E.  D. — Queens  County  line.  Palmetto  St., 
Irving  Ave.,  Linden  St.,  Wyckoff  Ave.,  Menehan 
St.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  and  Bleecker  St. 

15th  E.  D. — Wyckoff  Ave..  Linden  S,t..  Irving 
Ave..  Grove  St.,  Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Bl(!ecker  St., 
Myrtle  Ave.,  and  Ralph  Ave.  / 

16th  E.  D. — Irving  Ave.,  Linden  Ave;,  Hamburg 
Ave.,  and  Grand  St. 

17th  E.  D. — Knickerbocker  Ave..  Grove  St.,  Ham- 
burg Ave.,  Linden  St.,  Central  Ave.,  and  Menehan 
St. 

18th  E.  D. — Central  Ave.,  Linden  St.,  Bushwick 
Ave.,  and  Menehan  St. 

19th  E.  D. — Central  Ave.,  Palmetto  St.,  Bushwick 
Ave.,  and  Linden  Ave. 

20th  E.  D. — Central  Ave.,  Putnam  Ave.,  Ever- 
green Ave.,  Woodbine  St.,  Bushwick  Ave.,  and  Pal- 
metto St. 

21st  E.  D. — Gates  Ave.,  Bushwick  Ave.,  Putnam 
Ave.,  and  Broadway. 

22nd  E.  D. — Evergreen  Ave.,  Jefferson  Ave., 
Bushwick  Ave.,  and  Woodbine  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — Putnam  Ave.,  Bu.shwlck  Ave.,  Weir- 
fleld  St.,  and  Broadway. 

24th  E.  D. — Bushwick  Ave.,  Covert  St.,  Broad- 
way, and  Weirfleld  St. 

25th  E.  D.— Jefferson  Ave.,  Evergreen  Ave., 
Eldert  St..  and  Bushwick  Ave. 

26th  E.  D. — Putnam  Ave..  Central  Ave.,  Hancock 
St.,  and  Evergreen  Ave. 

27th  E.  D. — Hamburg  Ave.,  Putnam  Ave.,  Cen- 
tral Ave.,  and  Hancock  St. 

28th  E.  D. — Hamburg  Ave.,  Putnam  Ave.,  Cen- 
tral Ave.,  and  Palmetto  St. 

29th  E.  D. — Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Putnapi  Ave., 
Hamburg  Ave.,  and  Palmetto  St. 

30th  E.  D. — Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Palmetto  St., 
Central  Ave.,  and  Linden  .'3t. 

31st  E.  D. — Queens  County  line.  Woodbine  St., 
Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Liuden  St.,  Irving  Ave.,  and 
Palmetto  St. 

32nd  E.  D. — Queens  County  line,  Jefferson  Ave., 
Irving  Ave.,  and  Woodbine  St. 

33rd  E.  D.- — Irving  Ave.,  Jefferson  Ave.,  Knicker- 
bocker Ave.,  and  Woodbine  St. 

34th  E.  D. — Queens  County  line,  Halsey  St., 
Knickerbocker  Ave.,  and  Jefferson  Ave. 

35th  E.  D. — Knickerbocker  Ave..  Hancock  St., 
Hamburg  Ave.,  and  Putnam  Ave. 

36th  E.  D. — Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Halsey  St,,  Cen- 
tral Ave.,  and  Hancock  St. 

37th  E.  D. — Queens  County  line,  Schaefer  St., 
Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Covert  St.,  Hamburg  Ave.,  and 
Halsey  St. 

38th  E.  D. — Queens  County  line,  Decatur  St., 
Central  Ave.,  Schaeffer  St.,  Hamburg  Ave.,  Covert 
St.,  Knickerbocker  Ave.,  and  Schaeffer  St. 

39th  E.  D. — Hamburg  Ave.,  Schaeffer  St.,  Central 
Ave.,  and  Halsey  St. 

40th  E.  D. — Central  Ave.,  Eldert  St.,  Evergreen 
Ave.,  and  Hancock  St. 
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41st  E.  D. — Central  Ave.,  Cooper  St.,  Evergreen 
Ave.,  and  Eldert  St. 

42nd  E.  D. — Evergreen  Ave.,  Schaeffer  St.,  Broad- 
way, Covert  St.,  Bushwick  Ave.,  and  Eldert  St. 

43rd  E.  D. — Bushwick  Ave.,  Moffat  St.,  Broad- 
way, and  Schaeffer  St. 

44th  E.  D. — Evergreen  Ave.,  Moffat  St.,  Bush- 
wick/Ave.,  and  Schaeffer  St. 

45th  E.  D. — Hamburg  Ave.,  Chauncey  St.,  Bush- 
wick Ave.,  Moffat  St.,  Evergreen  Ave.,  and  Cooper 
St. 

46th  E.  D. — Queens  County  line,  Moffat  St., 
Hamburg  Ave.,  Cooper  St.,  Central  Ave.,  and  De- 
catur St. 

47th  E.  D. — Queens  County  line,  Moffat  St.,  Ham- 
burg Ave.,  Chauncey  St.,  Bushwick  Ave.,  Highland 
Boulevard,  Vermont  Ave.,  to  Queens  County  line,  to 
Moffat  St. 

48th  E.  D. — Bushwick  Ave.,  Granite  St.,  Broad- 
way, and  Moffat  St. 

49th  ^.  D. — Bushwick  Ave.,  Eastern  Pkwy., 
Broadway,  and  Granite  St. 

50th  E.  D. — Broadway,  Hopkinson  Ave.,  and  Mc- 
Donough  St. 

Twenty- first.  1st  E.  D. — Ocean  Ave.,  Malbone 
St.,  Washington  Ave.,  Sterling  St.,  Bedford  Ave., 
Fenimore  St.,  Flatbush  Ave.,  and  Parkside  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — Sterling  St.,  Rogers  Ave.,  Maple  St.,' 
and  Bedford  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — Sterling  St.,  Nostrand  Ave.,  Lincoln 
Rd.,  and  Rogers  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — Sterling  St.,  New  York  Ave.,  Clark- 
son  Ave.,  and  Nostrand  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — Lincoln  Rd.,  Nostrand  Ave.,  Fenimore 
St.,  Rogere  Ave.,  Miuwood  St.,  Bedford  Ave.,  Maple 
St.,  and  Rogers  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Midwood  St.,  Rogers  Ave.,  Fenimore 
St.,  Nostrand  Ave.,  Hawthorne  St.,  Flatbush  Ave., 
Fenimore  St.,  and  Bedford  Ave. 

7th  E.  D. — Hawthorne  St.,  Nostrand  Ave.,  Robin- 
son St.,  Parkside  Ave.,  and  Flatbush  Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — Parkside  Ave.,  Robinson  St.,  Nostrand 
Ave.,  Lenox  Rd.,  and  Flatbush  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Clarkson  Ave.,  New  York  Ave.,  Church 
Ave.,  Nostrand  Ave.,  Linden  Ave.,  Rogers  Ave., 
Lenox  Rd.,  and  Nostrand  Ave. 

10th  E.  D. — Leno.i  Rd.,  Rogers  Ave.,  Linden  Ave., 
Nostrand  Ave.,  Martens?  St.,  and  Flatbush  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — Marteuso  St.,  Bedford  Ave.,  Canaisie 
La.,  and  riaibusn  Ave. 

12th  E.  D. — Martense  St.,  Nostrand  Ave.,  Snyder 
Ave.,  and  Bedford  Ai'e. 

13th  E.  D. — Snyder  Ave.,  Nostrand  Ave.,  Tilden 
Ave.,  Rogers  Ave.,  Canarsie  La.,  and  Bedford  A\'e. 

14th  E.  D. — Tilden  Ave.,  Nostrand  Ave.,  Ave.  D, 
and  Rogers  Ave. 

15th  E.  D. — Cortelyou  Rd.,  Canarsie  La.,  Rogers 
Ave.,  Clarendon  Rd.,  Flatbush  Ave.,  Dorchester  Rd., 
and  E.  19th  St. 

16th  E.   D. — Clarendon  Rd.,  Rogers  Ave.,   Ave. 

D,  and  Flatbush  Ave. 

17tn  E.  D. — Ave.  D,  E.  29th  St.,  Newkirk  Ave., 

E.  28th  St.,  Foster  Ave.,  and  Flatbush  Ave. 

18th  E.  D. — Foster  Ave.,  E.  23th  St.,  Flatbush 
Ave.,  Farragut  Rd.,  and  Elmore  PI. 

icth  E.  D. — Farragut  Rd.,  Flatbush  Ave.,  Ger- 
maiiia  PI.,  E.  29th  St.,  Ave.  I,  and  Elmore  PI. 

nuih  E.  D. — Foster  Ave.,  Elmore  Pi.,  Ave.  I,  and 
E.  17th  St. 

21st  E.  D. — Ditmas  Ave.,  Ocean  Ave.,  Foster  Ave., 
and  Coney  Island  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D. — Ditmas  Ave.,  Flatbush  Ave.,  Foster 
Ave.,  and  Ocean  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — Cortelyou  Rd.,  E.  19th  St.,  Dorches- 
ter Rd.,  Flatbush  Ave.,  Ditmas  Ave.,  and  Bucking- 
ham Rd. 

24th  E.  D. — Beverly  Rd.,  Marlborough  Rd.,  Cor- 
telyou Rd.,  Buckingham  Rd.,  Ditmas  Ave.,  Coney 
Island  Ave.,  Dorchester  Rd.,  and  Argyle  Rd. 

25th  E.  D.— Albemarle  Rd..  E.  18th  St.,  Beverly 
Rd.,  Flatbush  Ave.,  Cortelyou  Rd.,  and  Marlbor- 
ough Rd. 

D. — Tennis  Court,    Ocean    Ave.,   Albe- 
,    Flatbush   Ave.,    Beverly    Rd.,    and   E. 


26th  E. 
marie  Rd, 
18th  St. 

27th  E 


Al- 


D. — Woodruff  Ave.,  Flatbush  Ave, 
bemarle  Rd.,  and  Ocean  Ave. 

2Sth  E.  D. — Parkside  Ave.,  Flatbush  Ave.,  Wood- 
ruff Ave.,  Ocean  Ave.,  Caton  Ave.,  aud  Parade  PI. 

29th  E.  D. — Caton  Ave.,  Ocean  Ave.,  Tennis 
Court,  E.  18th  St.,  AlbemarleJ  Rd.,  Rugby  Rd., 
Church  Ave.,  and  Argyle  Rd. 


30th  E.  D. — Caton  Ave.,  Argyle  Rd.,  Church  Ave., 
Rugby  Rd.,  Albemarle  Rd.,  Marlborough  Rd.,  Bev- 
erly Rd.,  and  Coney  Island  Ave. 

31st  E.  D. — Beverly  Rd.,  Argyle  Rd.,  Dorches- 
ter Rd.,  and  Coney  Island  Ave. 

32nd  E.  D. — Ditmas  Ave.,  Ocean  Pkwy.,  Foster 
Ave.,  and  Coney  Island  Ave. 

33rd  E.  D. — Beverly  Rd.,  E.  9th  St.,  Ave.  C,  E. 
7th  St.,  Ditmas  Ave.,  and  Coney  Island  Ave. 

34th  E.  D. — Ave.  C,  E.  7th  St.,  JJitmas  Ave.,  and 
E.  3rd  St.  ^ 

35th  E.  D. — Ave.  C,  E.  3rd  St.,  Ditmas  Ave., 
E.  2nd  St.,  Ave.  F,  and  West  St. 

36th  E.  D. — 37th  St.,  I5th  Ave.,  West  St.,  17tli 
Ave.,  43rd  St.,  15th  Ave.,  42nd  St.,  and  14th  Ave. 

37th  E.  D. — 14th  Ave.,  42nd  St.,  I5th  Ave.,  and 
44th  St. 

3Sth  E.  D.— 43rd  St.,  16th  Ave.,  44th  St.,  17th 
Ave.,  45th  St.,  18th  Ave.,  Gravesend  Ave.,  Parkville 
Ave.,  E.  47th  St.,  19t.h  Ave.,  49th  St.,  16th  Ave., 
50th  St.,  and  15th  Ave. 

39th  E.  D.— 43rd  St.,  17th  Ave.,  West  St.,  45th 
St.,  17th  Ave.,  44th  St.,  and  16th  Avn. 

40th  E.  D. — Ditmas  Ave.,  Ocean  Pkwy.,  18tj 
Ave.,  West  St.,  Ave.  F,  and  E.  2nd  St. 

41st  E.  D. — 18th  Ave.,  Ocean  Pkwy.,  Foster  Ave., 
and  Gravesend  Ave. 

Twenty-second.  1st  E.  D. — Eastern  Pkwy, 
Bushwick  Ave.,  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Liberty  Ave., 
Williams  Ave.,  Atlantic  Ave.,  Alabama  Ave.,  and 
Broadway. 

2nd  E  D.— Highland  Boulevard,  Vermont  Ave., 
Bulwer  Pi.,  Crosby  Ave.,  Miller  Ave.,  Fulton  St., 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  and  Busliwick  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — Queens  County  line.  Highland  Boule- 
vard, Barbey  St.,  Jamaica  Ave.,  Schenck  Ave.,  Ful- 
ton St.,  Miller  Ave.,  Crosby  Ave.,  Bulwer  PI.,  Ver- 
mont Ave.,  to  Queens  County  line. 

4th  E.  D. — Jamaica  Ave.,  Schenck  Ave.,  Fulton 
St.,  Wanvick  St.,  Rldgpwood  Ave.,  Jamaica  Ave.,  to 
the  westerly  line  of  HighkuKl  Park,  to  Queens  County 
line,  to  Highland  Boulevard,  and  Barbey  St. 

5th  E.  D. — ^Jamaica  Ave.,  Cleveland  St.,  Fulton 
St.,  aud  Warwick  St. 

6th  E.  D. — Jamaica  Ave.,  Essex  St.,  Fulton  St., 
and  Cleveland  St. 

7th  E.  D. — Queens  County  line.  Cypress  Hill  Rd., 
Jamaica  Ave.,  Dresden  St.,  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Hale 
Ave.,  Fulton  St.,  Essex  St.,  Jamaica  Ave.,  and  the 
westerly  line  of  Higliland  Park.  This  election  dis- 
trict includes  all  of  Highland  Park,  National  and 
Salem  Field  Cemetery  witliin  the  Kings  County  line. 

8th  E.  D. — Jamaica  Ave.,  Norwood  Ave.,  Etna 
St.,  Logan  St.,  Fulton  St.,  Hale  Ave.,  Ridgewood 
Ave.,  and  Dresden  St.  -^ 

9th  IC.  D. — .lam.iica  Ave.,  Euclid  Ave.,  Ridgewooa 
Ave.,  Log.in  St.,  Etna  St.,  and  Nonvood  Ave. 

10th  E.  D. — (Jucens  County  luie,  .Jamaica  Ave., 
Railroad  Ave.,  Ivi.l'^ewood  Ave.,  Crescent  St.,  Clin- 
ton Pi.,  Euclid  Ave.,  and  Cypress  Hills  Ed.  This 
election  di.strict  includes  »11  of  Cpyrcs.s  Hills,  Mai- 
monies  and  Mt.  Hope  Cemeteries,  within  Kings 
County  line. 

11th  E.  D. — Jamaica  Ave.,  Queens  County  line, 
Etna  St.,  Nicliois  Ave.,  Wood  PI.,  and  Railroad 
Ave. 

12th  E.  D. — Railroad  Ave.,  Wood  PI.,  Nichols 
Ave.,  Etna  St.,  Queens  County  line,  and  Ridgewood 
Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Ridiu-wood  Ave.,  Lincoln  Ave.,  At- 
lantic Ave.,  and  (jueens  County  line. 

14th  E.  D. — Ridgewood  Ave.,  Lincoln  Ave.,  At- 
laiitic  Ave.,  and  Crescent  St. 

15th  E.  D. — CliMon  PI.,  Crescent  St.,  Atlantic 
Ave.,  and  Euclid  Ave. 

lOlh  E.  D.— Ridtiewood  Ave.,  Euclid  Ave.,  At- 
lantic'Ave.,  and  Logan  St. 

17tli  E.  D. — ^FultoJi  St.,  Logan  St.,  Glenraore  Ave., 
Montauk  Ave..  Atlantic  Ave.,  and  Dresden  St. 

ISth  E.  D. — Fulion  St.,  Berrinmn  St.,  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Montauk  Ave  Glenmore  Ave.,  Liuwood  St., 
Atlantic  Ave.,  and  iafron  St. 

19th  E.  D. — FultJn  St.,  Elton  St.,  Atlantic  Ave., 
Linwood  St.,  Glenmore  Ave.,  and  Warwick  St. 

20th  E.  D. — Fulton  St.,  Warwick  St.,  Glenmore 
Ave.,  and  Schenck  Ave. 

21st  E.  D. — Fulton  St.,  Schenck  Ave.,  Glenmore 
Ave.,  and  Bradford  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — Fulton  St.,  Bradford  St.,  Glenmore 
Ave.,  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — Liberty  Ave.,  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Belmont  Ave.,  and  Williams  Ave. 
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24th  E.  D. — Gt°nmore  Ave.,  Bradford    St., 
mont  Ave.,  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

25th  E.  D. — Glenraore  Ave.,  Ashford  St.,  Pitkin 

Ave.,  Hendrix  St.,  Belmont  Ave.,  and  Bradford  St. 

26th  E.   D. — Pitkin   Ave.,   Ashford  St.,   Belmont 

Ave.,  Warwick  St.,  Sutter  Ave.,  Van  SiclUen  Ave., 

Belmont  Ave.,  and  Hendrix  St. 

27th  E.  D. — Glenmore  Ave.,  Shepherd  Ave.,  Bel- 
mont Ave.,  and  Ashford  St. 

28th  E.  D. — Glenmore  Ave.,  Fountain  Ave.,  Bel- 
mont Ave.,  and  Shepherd  Ave. 

29th  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Euclid  Ave..  Glenmore 
Ave.,  and  Logan  St. 

30th  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Railroad  Ave.,  Glen- 
more Ave.,  and  Euclid  Ave. 

31st  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Grant  Ave.,  Glenmore 
Ave.,  and  Railroad  Ave. 

32nd  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Queens  County  line, 
Glenmore  Ave.,  and  Grant  Ave. 

33rd  E.  D. — Glenmore  Ave.,  Queens  County  line, 
Jamaica  Bay,  Fountain  Ave.,  Cozine  Ave.,  and  Pine 
St. 

34th  E.  D. — Glenmore  Ave.,  Pine  St.,  Cozine  Ave., 
"Fountain  Ave.,  Jamaica  Bay,  Atkins  Ave.,  Dumont 
Ave.,  and  Fountain  Ave. 

35th  E.  D. — Belmont  Ave.,  Fountain  Ave.,  Du- 
mont Ave.,  and  Atkins  Ave. 

36th  E.  D. — Belmont  Ave.,  Atkins  Ave.,  Dumont 
Ave.,  and  Linwood  St. 

37th  E.  D. — Belmont  Ave.,  Linwood  St.,  Blake 
Ave.,  and  Warwick  St. 

38th  E.  D. — Sutter  Ave.,  Warwick  St.,  Blake  Ave., 
and  Van  Sicklen  Ave. 

39th  E.  D. — Belmont  Ave.,  Van  Sicklen  Ave., 
Blake  Ave.,  Bradford  St.,  Sutter  Ave.,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Ave. 

40th  E.  D. — Belmont  Ave.,  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Blake  Ave.,  and  Williams  Ave. 

41st  E.  D. — Sutter  Ave.,  Bradford  St.,  Blake  Ave., 
Van  Sicklen  Ave.,  and  Dumont  Ave. 

42nd  E.  D. — Blake  Ave.,  Linwood  St.,  Dumont 
Ave.,  and  Van  Sicklen  Ave. 

43rd  E.  D. — Dumont  Ave.,  Schenck  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Bay,  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Vienna  Ave.,  New  Jersey 
Ave.,  Hegeman  Ave.,  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

44th  E.  D. — Dumont  Ave.,  Atkins  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Bay,  and  Schenck  Ave. 

45th  E.  D. — Bushwlck  Ave.,  Stewart  St.,  Broad- 
way, and  Eastern  Pkwy. 

Twenty-third.  1st  E.  D. — Herkimer  St.,  Dewey 
PI.,  Atlantic  Ave.,  and  Rochester  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — Fulton  St.,  Hopkinson  Ave.,  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Dewey  PI.,  Herkimer  St.,  and  Ralph  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — McDougal  St.,  Hopkinso     Ave.,  Hull 
St..  Rockaway  Ave.,  Fulton  St.,  and  Saratoga  Ave. 
4th  E.  D.— McDougal  St.,  Stone  Ave.,  Somers  St., 
Rockaway  Ave.,  Hull  St.,  and  Hopkinson  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — Somers  St.,  Stone  Ave.,  Truxton  St., 
Eastern  Pkwy.,  Broadway,  boundary  line  25th  and 
26th  Wards,  Herkimer  St..  and  Rockaway  Ave. 

6th  E.  D.— Fulton  St.,  Rockaway  Ave.,  Herkimer 

St.,  Sherlock  PI..  Atlantic  Ave.,  and  Hopkinson  Ave. 

7th   E'.    D. — Atlantic   Ave.,    Eastern    Pkwy.,    St. 

Marks  Ave.,  Hopkinson  Ave.,  Bergen  St.,  Saratoga 

Ave.,  Paciflc  St.,  and  Hopkinson  Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Hopkinson  Ave.,  Paciflc 
St.,  Saratoga  Ave.,  Bergen  St.,  Howard  Ave.,  Paciflc 
St..  and  Ralph  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Bergen  St..  Hopkinson  Ave..  St.  Marks 
Ave.,  Saratoga  Ave.,  Prospect  PI.,  and  Howard  Ave. 
10th  E.  D. — Prospect  PI.,  Saratoga  Ave.,  Eastern 
Pkwv!,  and  Howard  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — St.  Marks  Ave.,  Eastern  Pkwy.,  and 
Saratoga  Ave. 

12th  E.  D. — Eastern  Pkwy.,  Rockaway  Ave.,  East 
New  York  Ave.,  Chester  St.,  Pitkin  Ave.,  Amboy  St.. 
and  Sterling  PI. 

13th  E.  D. — Eastern  Pkwy.,  Sterling  PI.,  Amboy 
St.,  Pitkin  Ave.,  and  Howard  Ave. 

14th  E.  D. — Pitkin  Ave.,  Douglas  St.,  Sutter  Ave., 
and  Howard  Ave. 

15th  E.  D. — Pitkin  Ave.,  Bristol  St 
and  Douglas  St. 

16th  E.  D.— East  New  York  Ave., 
Thatford  St.,  Sutter  Ave.,  Bristol  St. 
and  Chester  St. 

17th  E.  D. — Liberty  Ave.,  Stone  Ave.,  Sutter 
Ave.,  and  Thatford  St. 

18th  E.  D. — Pitkin  Ave.,  Hinsdale  St.,  Glenmore 
Ave.,  Williams  Ave..  Sutter  Ave.,  and  Stone  Ave. 
19th  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Sackman  St.,  Pitkin 


.,  Sutter  Ave., 

Liberty  Ave., 
,  Pitkin  Ave., 


Ave.,  Stone  Ave.,  Liberty  Ave.,  East  New  York  Ave., 
Rockaway  Ave.,  and  Eastern  Pkwy. 

20th  E.  D, — Atlantic  Ave.,  Hinsdale  St.,  Liberty 
Ave..  Williams  Ave.,  Glenmore  Ave.,  Hinsdale  St., 
Pitkin  Ave.,  and  Sackman  St. 

21st  E.  D. — Herkimer  St.,  Van  Sinderen  Ave., 
Fulton  St.,  Alabama  Ave.,  Atlantic  Ave.,  Williams 
Ave..  Liberty  Ave.,  Hinsdale  St.,  Atlantic  Ave.,  and 
Sackman  St. 

22nd  E.  D. — Herkimer  St.,  Sackman  St.,  Atlantic 
Ave.,  and  Sherlock  PI. 

23rd  E.  D. — Fulton  St..  Sackman  St..  Herkimer 
St.,  boundary  line  of  25th  and  2r)th  Wards. 

24th  E.  D. — Fulton  St.,  Van  Sinderen  Ave.,  Her- 
kimer St.,  and  .Sackman  St. 

25tli  E.  D. — Broadway.  Fulton  St.  Sackman  St., 
boundary  line  of  25th  and  26th  Wards. 

QUEENS. 

First.  1st  E.  D. — 7th  St.,  Vernon  Ave.,  New- 
town Creek,  and  East  River. 

2ud  E.  D. — 6th  St.,  Long  Island  Railroad,  Thom- 
son Ave.,  4th  Ave.,  Dutch  Kills  Creek,  Newtown 
Creek,  and  Vernon  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — 9th  St.,  Jackson  Ave.,  Van  Alst  Ave., 
6th  St.,  and  Vernon  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — Nott  Ave.,  Van  Alst  Ave.,  9th  St.,  Ver- 
non Ave.,  7th  St..  and  East  River. 

5th  E.  D. — -Nott  Ave.,  Thomson  Ave.,  Long  Island 
Railroad,  Van  Alst  Ave.,  Jackson  Ave.,  9th  St.,  and 
VfLii  Alsf  Avp 

6th  E.  D.^ane  St.,  Prospect  St.,  Wilbur  Ave., 
Academy  St.,  South  Washington  PI.,  Jackson  Ave., 
4th  Ave.,  7'homson  Ave.,  Long  Island  Railroad,  Nott 
Ave..  Jackson  Ave..  Harris  Ave.,  and  Crescent  St. 

7th  E.  D. — Freeman  Ave.,  Jackson  Ave.,  South 
Washington  PI.,  Academy  St.,  Wilbur  Ave.,  and 
Prospect  St. 

8th  E.  D. — Freeman  Ave.,  Prospect  St.,  Jane  St., 
Crescent  St.,  Harris  Ave.,  Jackson  Ave.,  Nott  Ave., 
and  Ely  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Freeman  Ave.,  Ely  Ave.,  Nott  Ave., 
and  East  River. 

10th  E.  D. — Graham  Ave.,  Ely  Ave.,  Nott  Ave., 
and  East  River. 

11th  E.  D. — Pierce  Ave.,  5th  Ave.,  Freeman  Ave., 
and  Van  Alst  Ave. 

12th  E.  D. — Pierce  Ave.,  Jackson  Ave.,  Freeman 
Ave.,  and  5th  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Broadway,  8th  Ave.,  Graham  Ave., 
9th  Ave.,  Pierce  Ave.,  and  4th  Ave. 

14th  E.  D. — Broadway.  15th  Ave.,  Jackson  Ave., 
Pierce  Ave.,  9th  Ave.,  Graham  Ave.,  and  8th  Ave. 

15th  E.  D. — Grand  Ave.,  Bowery  Bay  Rd.,  Jack- 
son Ave.,  15th  Ave.,  Broadway,  and  13th  Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — Grand  Ave.,  13th  Ave.,  Jamaica  Ave. 
(Patterson  Ave.),  and  9th  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — Jamaica  Ave.  (Patterson  Ave.),  13tli 
Ave.,  Broadway,  and  9th  Ave. 

18th  E.  D.— Grand  Ave.,  9th  Ave.,  Broadway, 
and  3rd  Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — Grand  Ave.,  3rd  Ave.,  Broadway, 
and  Academy  St. 

20th  E.  D. — Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  Pierce  Ave.,  and 
Crescent  St. 

21st  E.  D. — Caraelia  St.,  Hopkins  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Ave.  (Patterson  Ave.),  Van  Alst  Ave.,  Broadway, 
Crescent  St.,  Pierce  Ave.,  Graham  Ave.,  and  East 
River. 

22nd  E.  D. — Fulton  Ave.,  Welling  St.,  Grand 
Ave.,  Hopkins  Ave.,  Camelia  St..  and  East  River. 

23rd  E.  D. — Hoyt  Ave.,  Remsen  St.,  Fulton  Ave., 
and  East  River. 

24th  E.  D. — Hoyt  Ave.,  Van  Alst  Ave.,  Franklin 
St.,  and  Remsen  St. 

25th  E.  D. — Franklin  St.,  Van  Alst  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Ave.  (Patterson  Ave.),  Hopkins  Ave.,  Grand  Ave., 
Welling  St.,  and  Remsen  St. 

2(jth  E.  D. — Grand  Ave.,  Academy  St.,  Broad- 
way, and  Van  A'st  Ave. 

27th  E.  D. — Hoyt  Ave.,  Crescent  St.,  Newtown 
Ave.,  Cooper  St.,  Grand  Ave.,  and  Van  Alst  Ave. 

28th  E.  D. — Hoyt  Ave.,  2nd  Ave.,  Grand  Ave., 
Cooper  St.,  Newtown  Ave.,  and  Crescent  St. 

29th  E.  D. — Berrians  Creek,  2nd  Ave.,  Potter 
Ave.,  Roland  St.  (Park  PI.),  Woolsey  Ave.,  2nd  Ave., 
Hoyt  Ave.,  and  East  River. 

30th  E.  D. — East  River,  Bowery  Bay,  9th  Ave., 
Potter  Ave.,  10th  Ave.,  Astoria  Ave.,  Hoyt  Ave., 
2nd  Ave.,  Woolsey  Ave.,  Roland  St.  (Park  PI.), 
Potter  Ave.,  2nd  Ave.,  Berrians  Creek,  and  includ- 
ing Berrians  Island. 
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31st  E.  D. — Hoyt  Ave.,  Astoria  Ave.,  8th  Ave., 
Grand  Ave.,  and  2nd  Ave. 

32nd  E.  D.— Astoria  Ave.,  13th  Ave.,  Grand  Ave., 
and  8th  Ave. 

Second.  1st  E.  D.— Dutch  Kills  Creek,  4th  Ave., 
Jacltson  Ave.,  Woodside  Ave.,  Middleburg  Ave., 
Dlclfinson  Ave,  Greenpoint  Ave.,  Celtic  Ave.,  Laurel 
Hill  Boal(;vard.  and  Newtown  Creek. 

2nd  E.  D. — Laurel  Hill  Boulevard,  Celtic  Ave., 
Greenpoint  Ave.,  Skillman  Ave.,  Woodside  Ave., 
Betts  Ave.,  Maui'ice  Ave.,  Maspeth  Ave.,  and  New- 
town Creek. 

3rd  E.  D.— Woodside  Ave.,  Fisk  Ave.,  Maiu-ice 
Ave.,  and  Betts  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — Queens  County  Railroad  line,  to 
Lutheran  Cemetery,  Hamilton  PI.,  Grand  St.,  east 
line  of  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery,  Mt.  Olivet  Ave.,  Fresh 
Pond  Rd.,  Clermont  Ave.,  Maspeth  Ave.,  Astoria 
Ave.,  and  Maurice  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — Maspeth  Ave.,  Maurice  Ave.,  Astoria 
Ave.,  Maspeth  Ave.,  Clermont  Ave.,  Fresh  Pond 
Rd.,  Mt.  Olivet  Ave.,  main  line  Long  Island  Rail^ 
road. 

6th  E.  D. — Maspeth  Ave.,  main  line  Long  Island 
Railroad,  Flushing  Ave.,  Martin  St.,  William  St., 
Metropolitan  Ave.,  Flushing  Ave.,  line  dividing 
Kings  and  Queens  Counties. 

7th  E.  D.— Mt.  Olivet  Ave.,  Fresh  Pond  Rd., 
Metropolitan  Ave.,  William  St.,  Martin  St.,  and 
Flushing  Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — Metropolitan  Ave.,  Forest  Ave.,  But- 
ler St.,  Green  Ave.,  Woodward  Ave.,  and  De  Kalb 
Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Flushing  Ave.,  Metropolitan  Ave.,  De 
Kalb  Ave.,  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Stanhope  St.,  line  divid- 
ing Kings  and  Queens  Counties. 

10th  E.  D. — De  Kalb  Ave.,  Woodward  Ave., 
Green  Ave.,  and  Onderdonk  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — Stanhope  St.,  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Green 
Ave.,  Seneca  Ave.,  Harman  St.,  and  line  dividing 
Kings  and  Queens  Counties. 

12th  E.  D. — Harman  St.,  Seneca  Ave.,  Bleecker 
St.,  Cypress  Ave.,  Ralph  St.,  and  line  dividing  Kings 
and  Queens  Counties. 

13th  E.  D. — Ralph  St.,  Cypress  Ave.,  Gates  Ave., 
and  line  dividing  liings  and  Queeas  Counties. 

14th  E.  D. — Gates  Ave.,  Seneca  Ave.,  Woodbine 
St.,  and  line  dividing  Kings  and  Queens  Counties. 

15th  E.  D. — Gates  Ave.,  Fan-view  Ave.,  Palmetto 
St.,  Woodward  Ave.,  Woodbine  St.,  and  Seneca  Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — Ralph  St.,  Woodward  Ave.,  Gates 
Ave.,  and  Seneca  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — Bleecker  St.,  Seneca  Ave.,  Gates  Ave. 
and  Cypress  Ave. 

18th  E.  D. — Green  Ave.,  Woodward  Ave.,  Ralph 
St.,  and  Seneca  Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — Green  Ave.,  Grandview  Ave.,  Ralph 
St.,  and  Woodward  Ave. 

20th  E.  D.— Ralph  St.,  Grandview  Ave.,  Grove 
St.,  Fairview  Ave.,  Gates  Ave.,  and  Woodward  Ave. 

21st  E.  D.— Butler  St.,  Forest  Ave.,  Linden  St., 
Grandview  Ave.,  Palmetto  St.,  Fairview  Ave.,  Grove 
St.,  and  Grandview  Ave. 

22nd  E.  D. — Metropolitan  Ave.,  Fresh  Pond  Rd., 
Gates  Ave.,  and  Forest  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D.— Mt.  Olivet  Ave.,  Metropolitan  Ave., 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Railroad,  main  line  Long 
Island  Railroad,  Woodbine  St.,  and  Fresh  Pond  Rd. 

24th  E.  D. — Metropolitan  Ave.,  Central  Ave. 
(Cooper),  Woodhaven  Ave.,  Long  Island  Railroad, 
and  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Railroad. 

25th  E.  D. — Caldwell  Ave.,  Johnson  Ave.,  Dry 
Harbor  Rd.,  \Voodhaven  Ave.,  Central  Ave. 
(Cooper),  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Mt.  Olivet  Ave.,  and 
line  through  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery  to  Caldwell 
Ave.  (Johnson). 

26th  E.  D. — Maurice  Ave.,  Calamus  Rd.,  Mon- 
teverd  Ave.  (Lexington  St.),  Fulton  St.,  Fisk  Ave., 
Juniper  Ave.,  line'  from  Johnson  Ave.  (Caldwell 
Ave.),  to  Mt.  Ohvet  Ave.,  east  line  of  Mt.  Olivet 
Cemetery  to  Grand  St.,  Grand  St.,  Hamilton  PI., 
line  of  Queens  County  Railroad  to  Lutheran  Ceme- 
tery. 

27th  E.  D. — Calamtts  Rd.,  Nacy  St.  (Jefferson 
Ave.),  Grand  St.,  Maiden  La.,  Caldwell  Ave.  (John- 
son), Jimlper  Ave.,  Fisk  Ave.,  Fulton  St.,  Monteverd 
Ave.  (Lexington). 

28th  E.  D. — Calamus  Rd.,  Long  Island  Railroad, 
Woodhaven  Ave.,  Dry  Harbor  Rd.,  Johnson  Ave., 
Maiden  La.,  Grand  St.,  and  Nagy  St.  (Jefferson 
Ave.). 

29th  E.   D. — Maurice  Ave.,   Queens   Boulevard, 


Laconia  St.  (Com-t  St.),  to  Junction  Ave.,  in  direct 
line  to  Mill  Creek,  Mill  Creek  to  Lawn  Ave.,  to 
North  Hempstead  Rd.,  Astoria  Rd.,  Queens  Boule- 
vard, White  Pot  Rd.,  Woodhaven  Ave.,  Long  Island 
Railroad,  Calamus  Rd.,  and  Nagy  St. 

30th  E.  D. — Maurice  Ave.  (Cook),  Junction  Ave., 
Newtown  Ave.,  Laconia  Ave.,  and  Queens  Boule- 
vard. 

Third.  1st  E.  D. — Bowery  Bay,  Bowery  Bay 
Rd.,  Woicott  Ave.,  Purdy  St.,  Ditmars  Ave.,  and 
9th  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — Ditmars  Ave..  Purdy  St.,  Woicott 
Ave.,  Bowery  Bay  Rd.,  Astoria  Ave.,  10th  Ave., 
Potter  Ave.,  and  9th  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D.— Astoria  Ave.,  Bowery  Bay  Rd.,  Grand 
Ave.,  and  Grace  Ave.  (13th). 

4th  E.  D. — Bowery  Bay.  Strongs  La.,  43rd  St., 
Jackson  Ave.,  Trains  Meadow  Rd.  (Rowan  Ave.), 
Howell  Ave.,  8th  St.,  Polk  Ave.,  Woodside  Ave., 
Duane  St..  and  Bowery  Bay  Rd. 

5th  E.  D. — Polk  Ave.,  8th  St.,  Howell  Ave., 
Rowan  Ave.,  Woodside  Ave.  Sk  llman  Ave.,  Green- 
point  Ave..  Cletic  Ave.,  Dickinson  Ave.,  Middle- 
burg Ave.,  and  Woodside  Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Jackson  Ave.,  2oth  St.,  Baxter  Ave., 
Woodside  Ave.,  Rowan  Ave.,  and  Trains  Meadow 
Rd. 

7th  E.  D. — Woodside  Ave.,  Broadway,  Maurice 
Ave.,  Nagy  St.  (Jaclcsou),  Calamus  Rd.,  and  Fisk 
Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — Jackson  Ave.,  Junction  Ave.,  Polk 
Ave.,  Elmhurst  Ave.,  Hampton  St.,  Long  Island 
Railroad,  Broadway,  Baxter  Ave.,  and  25th  St. 

9th  E.  D. — Long  Island  Railroad,  Junction  Ave., 
Maurice  Ave.,  and  Broadway. 

10th  E.  D. — Polk  Ave.,  Junction  Ave.,  Long  Island 
Railroad.  Hampton  St.,  and  Elmhurst  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — Polk  Ave.,  46th  St.,  Louona  Ave. 
(Grand),  Way  Ave.,  Long  Island  Railroad,  and 
Junction  Ave. 

12th  E.  D. — Jackson  Ave.,  43rd  St.,  Polk  Ave., 
and  Junction  Ave. 

13th  E.  D.— Jackson  Ave.,  48th  St.,  Polk  Ave., 
and  Junction  Ave. 

14th  E.  D.— Port  St.,  Astoria  Ave.,  51st  St.,  Jack- 
son Ave.,  43rd  St.,  Strongs  La.,  to  Flushing  Bay. 

15th  E.  D. — Flushing  Bay,  Flushing  Creek,  Polk 
Ave.,  48th  St.,  Jackson  Ave.,  51st  St.,  Astoria  Ave., 
Port  St.,  to  Flushing  Bay. 

16th  E.  D. — Polk  Ave.,  Flushing  Creek,  Gunther 
St.  (Lake),  Louona  Ave.,  and  46th  St. 

17th  E.  D. — Lake  St.,  Gunther  St.,  Flushing  Creek, 
Lurting  St.,  Way  Ave.,  and  Louona  Ave. 

Igth  E.  D. — Lurting  St.,  Flushing  Creek,  Unity 
St.,  Corona  Ave.,  Radclift  St.,  Aistyne  Ave.,  Gerry 
Ave.,  Junction  Ave.,  Long  Island  Railroad,  and  Way 
Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — Flushing  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Creek, 
to  point  opposite  intersection  of  Junction  and  New- 
town Aves.,  Junction  Ave.,  Corona  Ave.,  Aistyne 
Ave.,  Radclift  St.,  Corona  Ave.,  and  Unity  St. 

20th  E.  D. — Washington  St.,  Main  St.,  Bradford 
St.,  Lawrence  St.,  Ireland  Mill  Rd.,  Strongs  Cause- 
way, and  Flushing  Creek. 

21st  E.  D. — Broadway,  Prince  St.,  State  St., 
Whitestone  Ave.,  Union  Ave.,  Lincoln  St., .Main  St., 
Washington  St.,  and  Flushing  Creek. 

22nd  E.  D. — Multord  Ave.  (7th),  Whitestone  Ave., 
State  St.,  Prince  St.,  Broadway,  Flushing  Creek, 
Mill  Creek,  and  Linden  Ave. 

23rd  E.  D. — Montford  St.  (Bayside  Ave.l,  Little 
Bay,  East  River,  Little  Neck  Bay,  liae  ruaning 
through  estate  of  I.  W.  Harway,  Bell  Ave.,  Little 
Bayside  Rd.,  Bayside  Ave.,  Whitestone  Ave.,  4th 
Ave.,  12th  St.,  nth  Ave.,  and  17th  Ave. 

24th  E.  D.— Gower  Ave.  (18th  St.),  Zdogler  Ave., 
(7th  Ave.),  Ironton  St.  (19th  St.),  Montford  St.  (13th 
Ave.),  Richford  St.,  Ridgeway  Ave.  (11th  Ave.), 
Conrad  St.  (12th  St.),  and  Whitestone  Ave.  (4th 
Ave). 

25th  E.  D. — East  River,  Montford  St.  (Bayside 
Ave.),  Ironton  St.  (10th  St.),  Ziegler  Ave.  (7th  Ave.), 
Gower  Ave.  (18th  St.),  Chesterfield  Boulevard 
(Boulevard),  and  Powell's  Cove. 

26th  E.  D. — East  River,  Powell's  Cove,  Chester- 
field Boulevard  (Boulevard),  Gower  Ave.  (3rd  Ave.), 
Whitestone  Ave.,  Mulford  Ave.  (7th  Ave.),  Ullmer 
Ave.  (21st  St.),  Lessing  Ave.  (6th  Ave.),  Tolland 
St.  (20th  St.),  Gower  Ave.  (3rd  Ave.),  Lebanon  St. 
(12th  St.),  Villaview  Rd.  (1st  Ave),  Kilford  St.  (11th 
St.),  Ebers  Ave.  (Ave.  D),  and  Jamison  St.  (N.  lOth 
St.). 
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27th  E.  D. — Gower  Ave.  (3rd  Ave.),  Tolland  St. 
(N.  20th  St.),  Lessing  Ave.  (6th  Ave.),  Oberlin  St. 
(15th  St.),  Inman  Ave.  (4th  Ave.),  and  Lebanon  St. 
(N.  12th  St.). 

2Sth  E.  D.— Lessing  Ave.,  Ulmer  Ave.  (N.  21st 
St.),  Mulford  Ave  (7th  Ave.),  Wakefield  St.  (Lin- 
den St.),  Mill  Creek,  flushing  Creek,  and  Flushing 
Bay. 

29th  E.  D. — Inman  PI.,  Inman  Ave.  (4th  Ave.), 
Oberlin  St.  (N.  15th  St.),  Lessing  Ave.  (6th  Ave.), 
and  Flushing  Bay. 

30th  E.  D. — Flushing  Bay,  East  River,  Jamison 
St.  (N.  10th  St.),  Ebers  Ave.  (Ave.  D),  Kelford  St. 
(N.  Uth  St.),  VUlaview  Rd.  (1st  Ave.),  Lebanon  St. 
(12th  St.),  Inman  PI.,  Inman  Ave.  (4th  Ave.). 

Fourth.  1st  E.  D. — Jamaica  Ave.,  N.  Vine  St., 
Long  Island  Railroad,  and  Walnut  St. 

2nd  E.  D. — Lefterts  Ave.,  line  of  2nd  and*  4th 
Wards,  Newtown  Rd.,  N.  Wickes  St.,  and  Jamaica 
Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — Newtown  Rd.,  Van  Wyck  Ave..  Gar- 
den St.,  Ward  St.,  Long  Island  Railroad,  N.  Vine  St., 
Jamaica  Ave.,  and  N.  Wickes  St. 

4th  E.  D. — Long  Island  Railroad,  Roseville  Ave., 
(Rockaway  Rd.),  Mandalay  St.  (Sylvester  Ave.), 
Sutphln  Rd.  (Jay  St.),  Liberty  Ave.,  and  Van  Wyck 
Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — Liberty  Ave.,  .Sutphin  Rd.  (Jay  St.), 
Mandalay  Rd.  (Sylvester  Ave.),  Sutphin  Rd.  (Rock- 
away  Turnpike),  Rockaway  Boulevard  (Rockaway 
Plank  Rd.),  Bergeu  Landing  Rd.,  and  Van  Wyck 
Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Long  Island  Railroad,  Medford  St. 
(Prospect  St.),  Cumberland  St.,  Washington  St., 
Tuckahoe  Ave.  (Romsen  St.),  Long  Island  Railroad, 
New  York  Ave.,  Baisley  Ave.  (Locust  Ave.),  Rock- 
aw.ay  Boulevard,  Sutphin  Rd.,  Roseville  Ave.  (Rock- 
away Turnpike). 

7tU  E.  D. — South  St.,  Merrick  Rd.  Baisley  Ave. 
(Locust  Ave.),  New  York  Ave.,  Long  Island  Rail- 
road, Tuckahoe  Ave.  (Remsen  St.),  Washington  St., 
Cumberland  St.,  Puntine  St.  (Highview  Ave.). 

8th  E.  D. — Long  Island  Railroad,  Bergen  Ave. 
(Smith  St.),  South  St.,  Puntine  St.  (Highview  Ave.), 
Cumberland  St.,  Medlord  St.  (Prospect  St.). 

9th  E.  D. — Hillside  Ave.,  Herriman  Ave.,  Fulton 
St.,  Bergen  Ave.  (Smith  St.),  Long  Island  Railroad, 
Church  St.,  Fulton  St.,  Ray  St. 

10th  E.  D. — Hillside  Ave.,  Ray  St.,  Fulton  St., 
Church  St.,  Long  Island  Railroad,  Van  Wyck  Ave., 
Newtown  Rd. 

11th  E.  D. — Line  of  3rd  and  4th  Wards,  Flushing 
Ave.,  Hillside  Ave.,  Newtown  Rd.,  and  line  of  2nd 
and  4th  Wards. 

12th  E.  D.— Line  of  3rd  and  4th  Wards,  Grand  St., 
Hillside  Ave.,  Bergen  Ave.,  Fulton  St.,  Herriman 
Ave.,  Hillside  Ave.,  and  Flushing  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Line  of  3rd  and  4th  Wards,  Lawn 
Ave.,  Adel  Rd.,  line  to  Melrose  Ave.  (Madison  Ave), 
Hilldale  Ave.,  Hillside  Ave.  (Emma),  Fulton  St., 
Bergen  Ave.  (Smith),  Hillside  Ave.,  and  Grand 
Ave. 

14th  E.  D.— Line  of  3rd  and  4th  Wards.  Holly- 
wood Ave.  (Flushing  Rd.),  Hillside  Ave.,  Pailatine 
St..  Minnetonca  St.  (191.st  St.),  Long  Lsland  Rail- 
road, Old  Country  Rd.,  Jamaica  Ave,  Hilldale  St. 
(Emma  St.),  Hillside  Ave.,  line  from  Melrose  St.,  to 
Adel  Rd.,  to  Lawn  Ave. 

15th  E.  D — Jamaica  Ave.,  Old  Country  Rd., 
Hollis  Ave,  Smith  St.  (109th  Rd.),  Liberty  Ave. 
(South  St.),  Bergen  Ave.  (Smith  St.). 

16th  E.  D. — Line  of  3rd  and  4th  Wards,  Hollis 
Court  Boulevard,  Jamaica  Ave.,  Bennett  St.  (21?,th 
St.),  Hollis  Ave.,  Colfax  Ave.  (Springfield  Ave.), 
Springfield  '  Boulevard  (Springfield  Rd.).  Central 
Ave.  (U7th  Ave.),  Farmers  Ave.,  South  St.  (109th 
Rd.),  Hollis  Ave.,  Old  Country  Rd.,  Long  Island 
Railroad,  Minnetonca  St.,  'Palatine  St.,  Hillside 
Ave.,  Holliswood  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — Liberty  Ave.  (South  St.),  F.armers 
Ave.,  Central  Ave.,  Springfield  Boulevard,  and  Mer- 
rick Rd. 

ISth  E.  D. — Baisley  Ave.  (Locust  Ave),  Meruck 
Rd.,  Salavin  Ave..  Willow  PI..  Long  Island  Railroad, 
College  Ave.,  Conduit  Ave.,  Springfield  Rd.,  and 
Rockaway  Boulevard. 

19th  E.  D. — Central  Ave.,  line  of  Queens  and 
Nassau  Counties,  Rockaway  Rd.,  Springfield  Rd., 
Conduit,  College  Ave.,  Long  Island  Railroad,  Willow 
PI.,  Salvin  Ave.,- Merrick  Rd.,  Springfield  Dr. 

20th  E.  D.— Line  of  3rd  and  4th  Wards,  lino  be- 
tween Queens  and  Nassau  Counties,  Central  Ave., 


Springfield  Boulevard,  Colfax  Ave.  (Springfield  Ave.), 
Hollis  Ave.,  Bennett  Ave.  (212th  St.),  Jamaica  Ave., 
Hollis  Court  Boulevard,  to  line  of  3rd  and  4th  VVards. 

21st  E.  D. — Line  between  Queens  and  Nassau 
Counties,  line  dividing  3rd  and  4th  Wards,  Alley  Rd., 
Alley  Creek,  and  Little  Neck  Bay. 

22nd  E.  D. — Ashburtoii  Ave.,  Alley  Creek,  Alley 
Rd.,  Braddock  Ave.,  line  of  3rd  and  4th  Wards, 
Fresh  Meadow  Rd.,  Cemetery  La.,  Broadway  (Jack- 
son Ave.),  Whitestone  Ave.  (Beechhurst  Ave.),  and 
Long  Island  Railroad. 

23rd  E.  D. — Little  Bayside  Rd.,  Beli  Ave..  Stream 
running  through  the  estate  of  I.  W.  Harway,  Little 
Neck  Rd.,  Alley  Creel..  Ashburton  Ave..  Long  Island 
Railroad.  Whitestone  Rd.  (Beechhurst  Ave.). 
,  24th  ■  E.  D.— Bayside  Ave.,  Whitestone  Rd. 
(Beechhurst  Ave.).  Broadway  (Jackson  Ave.),  San- 
ford  Ave.,  and  Murray  La. 

25th  E.  D. — Bayside  Ave.,  Murray  La.,  Sanford 
Ave.,  Percy  St.,  Lincoln  St.,  Parsons  Ave.,  Broad- 
way, and  Whitestone  Ave. 

26th  E.  D. — Broadway,  Parsons  Ave.,  Lincoln  St., 
Percy  St.,  Munroe  St.,  Jamaica  Ave.,  Main  St.,  Lin- 
coln St.,  and  Union  St.. 

27th  E.  D. — Mum-oe  St.,  Percy  St.,  Forest  Ave., 
Jamaica  Ave.,  North  Hempstead  Turnpike,  Remsen 
Ave.,  Hillside  Ave.,  and  Jamaica  Ave. 

28th  E.  D. — Sanford  Ave.,  Cemetery  La.,  Fran- 
conia  Ave.,  Percy  St. 

29th  E.  D. — Forest  Ave.,  Franconia  Ave.,  Ceme- 
tery La.,  Fresh  Meadow  Rd.,  line  dividing  3rd  and 
4th  Wards,  Jamaica  Rd.  (Flushing  Ave.),  and  Ja- 
maica Ave. 

30th  E.  D. — Bradford  Ave.,  .lamaica  Ave.,  Hill- 
side Ave.,  Remsen  Ave.,  North  Hempstead  Turn- 
pike, Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica  Rd.  (Flushing  Ave.), 
line  o!  3rd  and  4th  Wards,  Flushing  Creek,  Strongs 
Causeway,  Ireland  Mill  Rd.,  and  Larv.'enne  St. 

Fifth.  1st  E.  D. — Line  of  2nd  and  4th  Wards, 
line  to  Park  Ave.,  Park  Ave.,  Jamaica  Ave.  and 
Woodhaven   Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — Line  of  2nd  and  4th  Ward,  line  to 
Nostrand  ^Garfield)  Ave.,  Jamaica  Ave.,  Park  Ave., 
and  direct  line  from  Park  Ave.  to  line  dividing  2nd 
and  4th  Wards. 

3rd  E.  D.— Line  of  2nd  iind  4th  Wards,  line  to 
Greenwood  Ave.,  Greenwood  Ave.,  Jamaica  Ave., 
Nostrand  (Garfield)  Ave.,  and  direct  line  to  line 
dividing  2nd  and  4th   Wards. 

4th  E.  D.— Line  of  2nd  and  4th  Wards,  Lefferts 
Ave.,  Jamaica  Ave.,  Greenwood  Ave.,  and  direct 
line  from  Greenwood  Ave.,  to  line  dividing  2nd  and 
4th  Wards. 

5th  E.  D. — Jamaica  Ave.,  Jefferson  Ave.,  Atlantic 
Ave.  and  Chestnut  St. 

0th  E.  D. — Chestnut  St.,  Atlantic  Ave.,  Guion 
Ave.  and  Jamaica  Ave. 

7th  E.  D. — Jamaica  Ave.,  Guion  Ave.,  Atlantic 
Ave.   and    O.xford    (Wyckoll)    Ave. 

.8th  E.  D.— J.T-maica  Ave..  Oxford  (Wyckoff)  Ave., 
Atlantic  Ave.  and  Long  Island  Railroad. 

Oth  E.  D. — Jamaica  Ave.,  Long  Island  Railroad, 
Atlantic  Ave.  and  Walker  Ave. 

10th  E.  D. — Jamaica  Ave.,  Walker  Ave.,  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Gherarcii  (Norris)  Ave.,  Syosset  St.,  Thrall 
PI.,   Russell  St.   and  Woodhaven  Ave. 

Uth  E.  D. — J.imaica  Ave.,  Gherardi  (Nonis)  Ave., 
Atlantic  Ave.  and  Beaedict  Ave. 

12th  E.  D. — Jamaica  Ave.,  Benedict  Ave..  Atlan- 
tic Ave.  and  Yarmouth  (Ferry)  St. 

13th  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Morris  Ave.,  Rock- 
away Rd.,  Jerome  Ave.,  Spruce  St.,  Beaufort  St., 
and  line  dividing  Kings  and  Queens  Counties. 

14th  E.  D. — Beaufort  Ave.,  Spruce  St.,  Broadway, 
Rockaway  Rd.,  Woodhaven  Ave.,  Road  to  Landing, 
Ralph  Hunt  Creek  .and  line  dividing  Kings  and 
Queens  Counties. 

15th  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Woodhaven  Ave., 
Hopkinton  Ave.,  Woodhaven  Ave.,  Rockaway  Rd. 
and  Morris  Ave. 

16th  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Ocean  Ave.,  Rook- 
away  Rd.,  Woodhaven  Ave.,  Hopkinton  Ave.  and 
Woodhaven  Ave. 

17th  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Portland  Ave.,  Rock- 
away  Rd.   and   Ocean   Ave. 

18th  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Greenwood  Ave., 
Rockaway  Rd.  and  Portland  Ave. 

19th  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Jefferson  Ave.,  Rock- 
away  Rd.   and  Greenwood   Ave. 

20th  E.  D. — Rockaway  Rd.,  Lincoln  St.,  Old 
South  Rd.,  Bergen  Landing  Rd.,  Jamaica  Bay. 
Beach   Channel,    line   dividing    Kings   and    Queens 
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Counties,  Ralph  Hunt  Creek  and  Rd.,  to  landing 
(Woodhaveu  Ave.) 

21st  E.  D. — Atlantic  Ave.,  Beach  St.,  Rockaway 
Rd.  and  Jeflerson  Ave. 

22ncl  E.  D.— Atlantic  Ave.,  South  Cochran  (Ward) 
St.,  Garden  St.,  Wicks  St.,  Rockaway  Rd.  and 
Beach  St. 

23rd  E.  D. — Garden  St.,  Van  Wyck  Ave.,  Lincoln 
Ave.  (Bergen  Lauding  Rd.),  Rockaway  Rd.  and 
Wicks  St. 

24th  E.  D. — Rockaway  Rd.,  Jamaica  Bay,  Bergen 
Landing  Rd.,   Old  South   Rd.   and   Lincoln  Ave. 

26tri  E.  D.— Beach  Channel,  Beach  116th  (5th) 
St.,  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Jamaica  Bay. 

S6th  E.  D. — Beach  Channel,  Oceanus  Ave. 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Beach  116th  St. 

27th  E.  D. — Beach  Channel,  Long  Island  Rail- 
road, Fairvlew  Ave.,  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Oceanus 
Ave. 

28th  E.  D. — Beach  Channel,  Lincoln  Ave.,  Potter 
Ave.  (Wygand  St.),  Atlantic  Ocean,  Fairview  Ave. 
and  Long   Island  Railroad. 

29th  E.  D. — Beach  Channel,  Norton  Basin 
Norton  Creek,  Beach  32nd  St.  (Rochester  Ave.), 
Atlantic   Ocean   and   Potter   Ave.    (Wygand   St.) 

30th  E.  D. — Jamaica  Bay,  Elsmere  St.  (Sheridan 
Boulevard),  Mott  Ave.,  Long  Island  Railroad 
Norton  Creek  and  Norton  Basin. 

31st  E.  D. — Long  Island  Railroad,  Mott  Ave., 
Rockaway  Turnpike,  line  dividing  Queens  and 
Nassau  Counties  and  Beach  32nd  St.  (Rochester 
Ave.)  ,         „ 

..  32nd  E.  D. — Jamaica  Bay,  line  dividmg  Queens 
and  Nassau  Counties,  Rockaway  Turnpike,  Mott 
Ave.  and  Elsmere  St.   (Sheridan  Boulevard). 

Sixth.  1st  E.  D. — Woodbine  St.,  Cypress  Ave., 
North  St.,  Wyckoff  Ave.,  Jeflerson  Ave.,  and  line 
dividing  Kings  and  Queens  Counties. 

2nd  E.  D. — Woodbine  St.,  Covert  Ave.,  Willow 
St.  and  Cypress  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D. — Putnam  Ave.,  W^oodward  Ave.,  Elm 
Ave.  and  Covert  Ave. 

4th  E.  D.— Woodbine  St.,  Woodward  Ave.,  Putnam 
Ave.  and  Covert  Ave. 

5th  E.  D.— Madison  St.,  Forest  Ave.,  B.  R.  T. 
Elevated,  Doscher  Ave.,  Elm  Ave.  and  Woodward 
Ave. 

6th  E.  D. — Palmetto  St.,  Grandview  Ave.,  Lmden 
St.,  Forest  Ave.,  Madison  St.  and  Woodward  Ave. 

7th  E.  D. — Gates  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave.,  B.  R.  T. 
Elevated  and  Forest  Ave. 

8th  E.  D. — Gates  Ave.,  Fresh  Pond  Rd.,  B.  R.  T. 
Elevated  and   Prospect  Ave. 

9th  E.  D. — Woodbine  St.,  L.  I.  R.  R.,  Hancock 
(Hughes  St.)  and  FresH  Pond  Rd. 

10th  E.  D. — B.  R.  T.  Elevated,  Fresh  Pond  Rd., 
Hancock  (Hughes)  St.,  Buchman  Ave.,  Elm  (Catalpa) 
Ave.  and  Doscher  Ave. 

11th  E.  D. — Hancock  (Hughes)  St.,  Fresh  Pond 
Rd.,  Edsal    Ave.  and  Buchman  A.ve. 

12th  E.  D. — Elm  (Catalpa)  Ave.,  Buchman  Ave., 
Edsall  Ave.,  Anthon  Ave.,  Van  Cortlandt  Ave.  and 
Forest  Ave. 

13th  E.  D. — Elm  (Catalpa)  Ave.,  Forest  Ave., 
George  St.    (Grove)    and   Covert   Ave.    (Seneca). 

14th  E.  D. — Willow  St.,  Covert  (Seneca)  Ave., 
Norman  St.,  Wyckoff  Ave.,  Centre  St.  and  Cypress 

AV6. 

15th  E.  D. — Jefferson  Ave.,  Wyckoff  Ave.,  North 
St.,  Cypress  Ave.,  Centre  St.,  Wyckoff  Ave.,  Covert 
St.  and  line  dividing  Kings  and  Queens  Counties. 

16th  E.  D.— Covert  St.,  Wyckoff  Ave.,  Norman 
St.,  Covert  Ave.,  Summcrfleld  St.,  Rathjen  Ave., 
Long  Island  Railroad  and  line  dividing  Kings  and 
Queens  Counties. 
•  17th  E.  D. — George  St.,  Myrtle  Ave.,  L.  I.  R.  R., 
Rathjen  Ave.,  Summerfieid  St.  and  Covert  (Seneca) 
Ave.  i 

18th  E.  p. — Van  Cortlandt  Ave.,  Anthon  Ave., 
Edsall  Ave.,  Fresh  Pond  Rd.,  L.  I.  R.  R.  and  Mrytle 
Ave.  „    „ 

19th  E.  D.— Hancock  (Hughes)  St.,  L.  I.  R.  R. 
and  Fresh  Pond  Rd. 

20th  E.  D.— Elm  (Catalpa)  Ave.,  McKinley  Ave., 
Myrtle  Ave.,  Beta  St.,  Cooper  Ave.,  Fresh  Pond  Rd., 
Cooper  Ave.,  Slocum  St.  (Yale  Ave.),  Myrtle  Ave. 
and  L.  1.  R.  R. 

21st  E.  D. — Myrtle  Ave.,  Slocum  Sr.  (Yale  Ave.), 
Cooper  Ave.  and  Dill  PI.   (De  Bei'oise  Ave.) 

22nd  E.  D.— L.  I.  R.  R.,  Dill  PI.,  Cooper  Ave., 
Fresh  Pond  Rd.,  Cooper  Ave.,  line  thi-ough  Cemetery 


to  Boundary  line  of  Kings  and  Queens  Counties  and 
boundary  line  of  Kings  and  Queens  Counties. 

23rd  E.  D. — Hancock  (Hughes)  St.,  L.  I.  R.  R., 
Fosdick' Ave.,  Cooi)er  Ave.,  Beta  St.,  Myrtle  Ave., 
McKlnlay  Ave.,  Elm  (Catali)a)  Ave.  and  Long 
Island  Railroad. 

24th  E.  D.— L.  I.  Railroad,  Edison  PI.,  Myrtle 
Ave.,  !inc  through  Cemetery  to  line  dividing  Kings 
and  Qiieeiifi  Counties,  lino  of  Klng.s  and  Queon.s 
Counties,  direct  line  through  Cemetery  to  De  Boe 
PI.,  Cooner  Ave.  and  Fosdick  Ave. 

25tli  E  D. — L.  I.  Railroad,  Ford  Ave.,  Myrtle 
Ave.,  line  through  For^'sl  Parle,  line  between  2nd 
and  4th  Wards  opposite  Lou  Ave.,  line  of  2nd  and 
4th  Waids,  line  of  Kings  and  Queens  Counties, 
direct  line  through  Cemetery  to  Myrtle  Ave.,  opposite 
Wyckoff  Ave.,  ]\lyrtle  Ave.  and  Edison  PI. 

26th  E.  D. — Boundary  line  of  2nd  and  4th  Wards, 
Vanderveer  Ave.,  Jamaica  Ave.,  Lott  Ave.,  Grand 
Ave.  and  line  dividing  Kings  and  Queens  Counties. 

27th  E.  D. — Grand  Ave.,  Lott  Ave.,  Jamaica  Ave., 
Rector  St.,  Clinton  PI.,  Snediker  Ave.,  Atlantic 
Ave.  and  line  dividing  Kings  and  Queens  Counties. 

28th  E.  D. — Jamaica  Ave.,  Shaw  Ave,  Atlantic 
Ave..  Snediker  Ave.,  Clinton  PI.  and  Rector  St. 

29th  E.  D. — First  St.,  Suydam  St.,  Atlantic  Ave. 
and   Shaw   Ave. 

30th  E.  D. — ^Boundary  lines  of  2nd  and  4th  Wards, 
Dumas  PI.,  Jamaica  Ave.,  Suydam  St.,  First  St., 
Shaw  Ave.,  Jamaica  Ave.  and  Vanderveer  Ave. 

31st  E.  D. — Line  of  2nd  and  4th  Wards,  Gherardi 
(Woodland)   Ave.,  Jamaica  Ave.  and  Ferry  St. 

32nd  E.  D.— Line  of  2nd  and  4th  Wards,  Wood- 
haven  Ave.,  Russell  St.,  Thrall  PI.,  Syosset  St.  and 
Gherardi  (Woodland)  Ave. 

33rd  E.  D. — L.  I.  Railroad,  Woodhaven  Ave., 
Metropolitan  Ave.,  line  of  2nd  and  4th  Wards  to  a 
point  opposite  Lott  Ave.  direct  line  through  Forest 
Park  to  Myrtle  line.  Myrtle  Ave.  and  Ford  Ave. 

34th  E.  D. — White  Pot  Rd.,  Astoria  Rd.,  Hemp- 
stead Plank  Rd.,  Flushing  Creek  line  of  2nd  and  3rd 
Wards,  line  of  2nd  and  4th  Wards,  Metropolitan 
Ave.  and  Woodhaven  Ave. 

RICHMOND. 

First.  1st  E.  D. — Kill  Von  Ku'l,  New  York  Bay, 
Arrietta  St.,  Richmond  Turnpike,  Montgomery  Ave., 
Fort  PI.,  St.  Mark's  PI.,  Nicholas  St.,  Carroll  PI. 
and  Westervelt  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — Hamilton  Ave.,  St.  Mark's  PI.,  Fort 
PI.,  Montgomery  Ave.,  Richmond  Turnpike  and 
Westervelt  Ave. 

3rd  E.  D.— Kill  Von  KuU,  Westervelt  Ave.,  Carroll 
PI.,  Nicholas  St.,  St.  Mark's  PI.,  Hamilton  Ave., 
Westervelt  Ave,,  Taft  Ave.  and  Jersey  St. 

4th  E.  D. — Westervelt  Ave.,  Richmond  Turnpike, 
Jersey  St.  and  Taft  Ave. 

5th  E.  D. — Kill  Von  KuU,  Jersey  St..  Pauw  St., 
York  Ave.,  Brighton  Ave.,  Lafay6tte  Ave.,  Prospect 
Ave.  and  Franklin  Ave. 

0th  E.  D. — Henderson  Ave  ,  Clinton  Ave.,  Prospect 
Ave.,  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brighton  Ave.,  York  Ave., 
Pauw  St.,  Jersey  St.,  Richmond  Turnpike,  Clove 
Rd.   and   Bard   Ave. 

7th  E.  D. — Kill  Von  Kull,  Franklin  Ave.,  Prospect 
Ave.,  Clinton  Ave.,  Henderson  Ave.  and  Kissell  Ave. 

Sth  E.  D. — Kill  Von  Kull,  Kissell  Ave.,  Henderson 
Ave.,  Bard  Ave.,  Bement  Ave.,  Castleton  Ave.  and 
Elm  St. 

9th  E.  D. — Kill  Von  Kull,  Elm  St.,  Castleton 
Ave.,  Bement  Ave.,  Clove  Rd.,  Broadway,  W.ayne 
St.  and  Noith  Burgher  Ave. 

10th  E.  D.— Kill  Von  Kull.  North  Burgher  Ave., 
Wavne  St.,  Broadway,  Castleton  Ave.,  Barker  St., 
Trinity  PI.  and  Taylor  St. 

UMi  E.  D. — Castleton  Ave..  Broadway,  Clove  Rd., 
Delafteld  Ave.,  Roe  St.,  Cary  Ave.  and  Taylor  St. 

12th  E.  D. — Kill  Von  Kull,  Ta.vlor  St.,  Trinity 
PI.,  Barker  St.,  Castleton  Ave.,  Taylor  St.,  Gary 
Ave.,  Post  Ave.,  Palmer's  Run  (boundary  line-  be- 
tween the  1st  and  3rd  Wards). 

13th  E.  D.— Post  Ave.,  Gary  Ave.,  Roe  St., 
Delafield  Ave.,  Clove  Rd.,  Richmond  Tiu-npike, 
Manor  Rd.,  Egbert  Ave.  and  Jcwett  Ave. 

14th  E.  D. — Jewett  Ave.,  Egbert  Ave.,  Manor  Rd., 
Richmond  Turnpike,  Willow  Brook  Rd.,  V/atchogue 
Rd.,  Palmer's  Run  (boundary  line  between  the  1st 
and  3rd  Wards). 

15th  E.  D. — Richmond  Turnpike,  Clove  Rd., 
Little  Clove  Rd.,  Ocean  Terrace,  Manor  Rd., 
Bradley  Ave.  and   Willow  Brook  Rd. 

16th  E.  T). — Manor  Rd.,  Ocean  Terrace,  Little 
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Clove  Rd.,  Clove  Rd.,  Richmond  Rd.,  Rockland 
Ave.,   Bradley   Ave.,   Willow   Broolc   Rd. 

17th  E.  D. — Richmond  Turnpike,  Cebra  Ave., 
St.  Paul's  Ave.,  Stone  St.,  Van  Duzer  St.,  Richmond 
Rd.  and  Clove  Rd. 

18th  E.  D. — Targee  St.,  Laurel  Ave.,  Gordon  St., 
Osgood  Ave.,  Vanderbilt  Ave.  and  Van  Duzer  St. 

19th  E.  D. — Broad  St.,  Tompkins  Ave.,  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  Osgood  Ave.,  Gordon  St.,  Laurel  Ave.  and 
Targee  St. 

20tti  E.  D. — New  York  Bay,  Vanderbilt  Ave., 
Tompkins  Ave.  and  Canal  St. 

21st  E.  D. — St.  Paul's  Ave.,  Beach  St.,  Van  Duzer 
St.,  Wright  St.,  Canal  St.,  Broad  St.,  Targee  St. 
and  Stone  St. 

22nd  E.  D.— New  York  Bay,  Canal  St.,  Wright 
St.,  Van  Duzer  St.,  Beach  St.,  Jackson  St.,  WilUam 
St.,  Van  Duzer  St.  and  Grant  St. 

23rd  E.  D.— New  York  Bay,  Grant  St.,  Van 
Duzer  St.,  William  St.,  Jackson  St.,  Beach  St., 
St.  Paul's  Ave.,  Cebra  Ave.,  Richmond  Turnpike 
and  Arrietta  St. 

Second.  1st  E.  D. — New  York  Bay,  Sylvaton 
Terrace,  Wiman  PI.,  St.  Mary's  Ave.,  Tompkins 
Ave.,  Virginia  Ave.,  Fox  Hill  Terrace,  St.  Mary's- 
Ave.,  Charles  St.,  Chestnut  St.,  Tompkins  Ave. 
and  Vanderbilt  Ave. 

2nd  E.  D. — New  York  Bay,  Bay  View  Ave., 
Bay  St.,  Bellair  Rd.,  Tompkins  Ave.,  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  rompkius  Ave.,  St.  Mary's  Ave.,  Wiman  PI. 
and  Sylvaton  Terrace. 

3rd  E.  D. — New  York  Bay  from  a  point  opposite 
Sand  Lane,  Sand  Lane,  Fingerboard  Rd.,  Tompkins 
Ave.,  Bellair  Rd.,  Bay  St.  and  B.ay  View  Ave. 

4th  E.  D. — Richmond  Rd.,  Vanderbilt  Ave., 
Tompkins  Ave.,  Chestnut  St.,  Charles  St.,  St.  Mary's 
Ave.,  Fox  Hill  Terrace,  Virginia  Ave.;  Tompkins 
Ave.,  Pennsylvania  Ave.  and   Fingerboard  Rd. 

5th  E.  D. — Richmond  Rd.,  Fingerboard  Rd., 
Sand  Lane  on  a  direct  line  to  New  Yorli  Bay  to  a 
point  opposite   Liberty  Ave.   and   Liberty  Av.,. 

6th  E.  D.— Richmond  Rd.,  Liberty  Ave.  on  a 
direct  line  to  New  York  Bay  to  a  point  opposite 
New  Dorp  Lane,  New  Dorp  Lane,  10th  St.  and  Rose 
Ave. 

7th  E.  D. — New  York  Bay  at  a  point  opposite 
Keegan's  Lane,  Keegan's  Lane,  Amboy  Rd.,  Clark 
Ave.,  Tysort  St.,  Centre  St.,  Arthur  Kill  Rd.,  Ricli- 
mond  Rd.,  Rose  Ave.,  10th  St.  and  New  Dorp  Lane. 

8th  E.  D. — Raritan  Bay  Drive  (boundary  line 
between  the  4th  and  5th  Wards),  Amboy  Rd., 
Gltfords  Lane,  Richmond  Creek  (boundary  line  be- 
tween the  3rd  and  4th  Wards),  Ai'thur  Kill  Rd., 
Centre  St.,  Tyson  St.,  Clark  Ave.,  Amboy  Rd.. 
Keegan's  Lane  on  a  direct  line  to  Raritan  Bay. 

9th  E.  D. — Washington  Ave.,  Richmond  Ave., 
Willowbrook  Rd.,  Forest  Ave.,  Palmer's  Run 
(boundary  line  between  the  1st  and  3rd  Wards), 
Watchogue  Rd.,  Willowbrook  Rd.,  Bradley  Ave., 
Rockland  Ave,  Richmond  Rd.,  Richmond  Creek, 
Springville  Creek,  Travis   Ave.  and   Chelsea   Rd. 

10th  E.  D. — Division  Ave.,  Sunonson  Ave.  to  the 
Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  from  Simonson 
Ave.  to  Morningstar  Rd.,Morningstar  Rd.,  Prospect 
St.,  John  St.,  Barrett  Ave.,  Palmer's  Run  (boundary 
line  between  the  1st  and  3rd  Wards),  Forest  Ave., 
Willowbrook  Rd.,  Richmond  Ave.,  Washiogton  Ave. 
and  Van  Name  Ave. 

nth  E.  D.— Richmond  Ave.,  John  St.,  Barrett 
Ave.,  Palmer's  Run  (boundary  line  between  the  1st 


and  3rd  Wards),  Jewett  Ave.,  Catherine  St.,  Simonson 
PI.  and  Anderson  Ave. 

12th  E.  D.— Kill  Von  Kull,  Pahner's  Run  (bound- 
ary line  between  the  1st  and  3rd  Wards),  Jewett 
Ave.,  Catherine  St.,  Simonson  PI.,  Anderson  Ave. 
and  Heberton  Ave. 

13th  E.  D.— Kill  Von  KuII.  Heberton  Ave., 
Anderson  Ave.,  Richmond  Ave.,  Charles  Ave. 
Sharpe  Ave.,   Harrison  Ave.  and  Maple  Ave. 

14th  E.  D.— Kill  Von  Kull,  Maple  Ave.,  Harrison 
Ave.,  Sharpe  Ave.,  Charles  Ave.,  Nicholas  Ave. 

15th  E.  D. — Nicholas  Ave.,  Ennis  St.,  Trantor 
PI.,  Prospect  St.,  Richmond  Ave.  and  Cliarles  Ave. 

I6th  E.  D. — Kill  Von  Kull,  Nicholas  Ave.,  Ennis 
St.,  Trantor  PI.,  Prospect  St ,  Morningstar  Rd.  to 
tlie  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  from 
Morningstar  Rd.  to  Simonson  Ave.,  Simonson  Ave., 
Division  Ave.  and  Van  Name  Ave. 

I7th  E.  D.— Kill  Von  Kull,  Van  Name  Ave., 
Washington  Ave.  and  Harbor  Rd. 

18th  E.  D.— Kill  Von  Kull,  Harbor  Rd.,  Wash- 
ington Ave.,  Staten  Island  Sound.  This  district  in- 
cludes Shooters  Island. 

19th  E.  D. — Chelsea  Rd..  Travis  Ave.,  Springville 
Creek,  Fresh  Kills  and  Staten  Island  Sound.  Thia 
district  includes  Prall's  Island  and  Island  of  Meadows. 

20th  E.  D. — Staten  Island  Sound,  Fresh  Kills, 
Richmond  Creek  (boundary  line  uetwcen  the  3rd 
and  5th  Wards),  Giffords  Lane,  Amboy  Rd.,  Drive 
(boundary  line  between  the  4th  and  5th  Wards), 
Raritan  Bay,  Seguine  Ave.,  Amboy  Rd.,  Foster  Rd., 
Carleton  Ave.,  Huguenot  Ave.  and  Killy  Fish  Creek. 

21st  E.  D. — Staten  Island  Sound,  Clay  Pit  Rd., 
Bloomingdale  Rd.  to  tlie  southwest  corner  of  the 
farm  of  P.  Clarius,  thence  easterly  in  a  direct  line  to 
Carleton  Ave.,  Carleton  Ave.,  Huguenot  Ave., 
Killy  Fish  Creek  and  Staten  Island  Sound. 

22nd  E.  D. — Raritan  Bay  at  a  point  opposite 
Seguine  Ave.,  Amboy  Rd.,  Foster  Rd.,  Carleton 
Ave.,  thence  westerly  in  a  direct  line  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  '-^  farm  of  P.  Clarius,  Bloomingdale  Rd., 
to  a  poi  -■  1  the  northeast  corner  of  Strakosh's 
farm,  '^icu^j  westerly  to  tlie  northwest  corner  of 
said  f..rm,  thence  southerly  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Strakosh's,  Sharrott's  and  Weh'  farms  to  the  Staten 
Island  Rapid  Transit  Railroad,  thence  westerly  to 
the  westerly  line  of  the  property  of  D.  Bedell,  thence 
southerly  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  property  of 
D.  Bedell  and  A.  Gerry  to  Loretta  Lane,  Loretta 
Lane,  Drumgoole  Ave.,  Sharrott  Ave.  and  Raritan 
Bay. 

23rd  E.  D. — Staten  Island  Sound,  Clay  Pit  Rd., 
Bloomingdale  Rd.  to  a  point  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Strakoslis  farm,  thence  westerly  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  said  farm,  thence  southerly  on  the  westerly 
side  of  Strakosh's,  Sharrotts  and  Weir  farms  to 
the  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Railroad,  thence 
westerly  to  the  westerly  line  of  the  property  of 
D.  Bedell,  thence  southerly  on  the  westerly  side  of 
the  property  of  D.  Bedel!  and  A.  Gerry  to  Loretta 
Lane,  Loretta  Lane,  Drumgooie  Ave.,  Sharrott  Ave. 
to  Raritan  Bay  to  a  point  opposite  Page  St.,  Page 
St.  and  Mill  Pond  Creek. 

24th  E.  D. — Staten  Island  Sound,  Mill  Pond  Creek, 
Page  St.,  Raritan  Bay,  Yetman  Ave.,  Dewey  PI., 
Yetman  Ave.,  Arthur  Kill  Rd.  and  Henry  St. 

25th  E.  D.— Staten  Island  Sound,  Henry  St., 
Arthur  Kill  Rd.,  Yetinan  Ave.,  Dewey  PI.,  Yetman 
Ave.  and  Raritan  Bay. 
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VOTE 


OF    CITY    OF    NEW 

MANHATTAN. 


YORK. 


Assembly 
Dis- 
tricts. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18., 
19., 
20.. 
21.. 
22.. 
23.. 


Mayor,  1917. 


Hylan, 
Dora. 


Total.. 


6,868 
4,118 
8,699 
2,661 
8,536 
2,187 
3,848 
2,715 
3,863 
4,024 
4,228 
8,650 
4,141 
6,261 
3,581 
7,019 
2,622 
4,197 
3,534 
3,824 
3,003 
4,001 
4,654 


Ben- 
nett, 
Rop. 


483 
312 
653 
86 
938 
381 
645 
29: 
618 
563 
503 
576 
5.58 
96 
412 
476 
290 
312 
1,074 
402 
802 
499 
680 


Mitch- 
el, 
Fus 


107,6341     12,152 


1,261 
1,305, 
2,471 
328 
1,650 
831 
4,924 
994 
5,570 
5,322 
4,913 
1,882 
3,404 
1,683 
4,957 
1,389 
1,773 
1,399 
2,976 
1,257 
3,323 
4,057 
5,853 


Hill- 
quit, 
Soc. 


63,562 


2,148 
2,948 
1,033 
3,878 
1,140 
3,827 
708 
4,847 
977 
852 
1.281 
1,821 
1,221 
2,833 
1,67-3 
4,064 
4,780 
2,64V 
1,867 
1,312 
1.267 
1,391 
1,713 


asse-mbly 
Dis- 
tricts. 


49,758 


In  Manhattan,  for  Mayor,  1917,  Colvin, 
Proh.,  160;  Seiilel,  Soc.  Lab.,  257;  Wallace 
Single  Taxei*,.99.  j 


Mayor,  1913. 


Mc- 
Call, 
Dem. 


Mitch- 
el, 
Fus. 


Total.. 


3,448 
3,581 
4,703 

2.r 

4,466 
1,361 
3,597 
2,367 
3,401 
1,850 
4,185 
4,524 
3,720 
3,935 
3,317 
3,478 
2,968 
3,237 
4,469 
3,134 
3,413 
2,917 
7,508 
2,759 
2,340 
2,354 
2,331) 
2,1-12 
2,801 
3,508 
2.528 


2,305 
2,207 
2,049 
2,107 
2,415 
3,961 

2,r~^ 

2,846 
2,225 
3,536 
■  2,982 
2,033 
2,295 
3,049 
6,639 
2,993 
6,520 
3,414 
8,936 
3,291 
7,328 
3,8U:l 
15,989 
2,201 
4,564 
4,533 
3,886 
2,531 
5,619 
4,432 
7,026 


llllS- 
SL'll, 
Soc. 


103,429    131.280 


54 
499 
229 
656 
103 
677 
143 
690 
159 
663 
157 
335 

97 
214 
133 
264 
227 
5411 
382 
711 
332 
890 
616 
595 
146 
909 

72 
315 
146 
417 
420 


li.72I 


PRES.,    1916. 


Wil-   iHu 
son,        fc'liea, 
D(5m.      Hop. 


2,903 
4,314 
4,002 
3,541 
4,738 
2,486 
4,296 
3,678 
3,324 
2,871 
4,865 
3,721 
3,823 
4,33(1 
5,349 
4,221 
5,401 
4;063 
7,965 
3,811 
5,767 
3,888 
15,3Ui 

2,m 

3,815 
4.08 1 
•  3,021 
2,677 
4,060 
4,237 
6,1U 


2,057 
1,423 
2,04, 
1,465 
1,688 
3,003 
2,081 
1,636 
1,967 
2,641 
2,388 
1,758 
2,172 
2,226 
6,821 
2,319 
5,675 
2,995 
7,361 
2,872 
6,680 
3,6(11 
15,041 
1,914 
3,889 
2,816 
4,3.53 
2,216 
5,111 
4,185 
5.571 


Gov.,  1916. 


Sea- 
bui'y, 
Dem. 


2,737 
4,140 
3.906 
3,339 
4,466 
2,526 
3,960 
3.^92 
3,055 
2,858 
4,566 
3,691 
3,582 
4,094 
5,169 
4,075 
5,145 
3,974 
7,573 
3,781 
5,418 
4,212 
14,527 
2,806 
3,586 
3,567 
2,838 
2,534 
4,073 
3,972 
5,617 


139„547    111.926    133,178    105,963 


Whit- 
man, 
Rep. 


1,805 
1,262 
1,716 
1,279 
1,668 
2,687 
2,094 
1,488 
1,927 
2,219 
2,295 
1,512 
2,088 
2,091 
6,643 
2,167 
5,196 
2,720 
7,097 
2,568 
6,553 
3,015 
14,812 
1,620 
3,806 
2,800 
4.308 
1,982 
4,766 
3,945 
5.534 


BRONX. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total. 


6,819 

844 

1,978 

3,874 

7,103 

908 

3,223 

.   3,567 

3,301 

407 

1,586 

4,865 

3,016 

383 

1,517 

4,967 

3,313 

402 

2,121 

5,684 

5,213 

860 

1,967 

1,701 

4,361 

523 

2,046 

3,594 

6,291 

885 

4,273 

1.506 

39,417 

5,212 

18,711 

29,758 

30 

32 

33 

■.'4 

35 


1,191 
7,45u 
3,881 
6,473 
6,683 


1,561 
14,251 

6,371 
13,801 
10,854 


221 
1,422 

8.59 
2,04"4 
1,016 


1,795 
14,069 

5,807 
14,023 
12,176 


1 ,057 
11,514 

5,810 
11,583 
10,400 


1,629 
13,152 

5,712 
12,952 
11,751 


963 
10,778 

5,013 
10,936 

9,651 


Total...     129,113     178,224       17,388        47,870      40.364      45,196      37,346 
The  Bronx  gains  three  Assemblymen  in  the  reapportionment. 


BROOKLYN. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Total. 


4,953 

1,109 

2,407 

•   615 

3,412 

1,131 

2,296 

3,247 

4,709 

785 

747 

572 

6,130 

1,35) 

1.416 

2,137 

5,433 

1,738 

2,883 

1,272 

3,265 

1,019 

1,334 

4,130 

5,445 

1,129 

1,559 

952 

5,044 

1,063 

889 

540 

4,912 

1,417 

2,899 

1,600 

4,949 

1,343 

3.242 

790 

5,514 

1,485 

4,446 

837 

5,797 

1,681 

3,399 

1,278 

3,524 

784 

62n 

2,207 

3,098 

512 

523 

,3,143 

5,579 

976 

984 

1,066 

4,430 

1,085 

2,609 

2,005 

3,993 

1,350 

3,535 

1,156 

4,130 

976 

3,372 

3,182 

3,240 

879 

545 

2,993 

8,921 

2,293 

2,172 

3,555 

4,557 

1,340 

6,003 

1,438 

6,004 

2,325 

2,229 

4,775 

2,107 

531 

856 

4,193 

108,546 

28,301 

50,970 

47,682 

1 

2,006 

2 

3,355 

3 

3;861 

4 

2,904 

5 

2.640 

6 

1,977 

7 

3,553 

8 

3,456 

9 

5,480 

10 

3,282 

U 

3.116 

12 

3,708 

13 

2,949 

14 

2,940 

15 

3,794 

16 

6,019 

17 

2,289 

18 

5,114 

19 

2,264 

20 

2,377 

21 

1,393 

22 

4,807 

23 

3,596 

Total. 


4,365 
2,245 
2,131 
4,88,! 
7,578 
5,280 
3,613 
2,932 
9,252 
5,532 
5,628 
7,368 
3,611 
3,092 
3,828 

11,524 
6,761 

12,.557 
3,935 
6,056 
2,918 

13,709 
8,2,13 


77,826  137,074 


159 
127 
68 
401 
232 
806 
165 
148 
598 
162 
169 
244 
332 
299 
259 
555 
231 
397 
899 
563 
824 
1,725 
2,201 


11,560 


3,9681 
3,948 
3,989 
4,570 
4,923 
3,915 
4,715 
4,392 
9,706 
5,055 
5.113 
6,433 
3,390 
3,6«t 
4,588 
11,796 
4,101 
9,980 
2,781 
3,555 
2,.549 
9,568 
8,927 


3,741 
1,450 
1,513 
3,824 
6,355 
3,940 
2,673 
2,205 

•  8,298 
4,930 
4,918 
6,120 
3,086 
2,043 
2,9.50 

10,036 
5,675 

13,498 
4,144 
5,822 
2,017 

12,9,35 
6,882 


3,460 
3,353 
3,547 
3,934 
4,372 
3,253 
3,924 
3,872 
8,265 
4,486 
4,561 
5,.597 
2,928 
3,187 
4,036 
10,165 
.  3,771 
9,120 
2,736 
3,443 
2,129 
8,416 
7,101 


125.625     119.675    109,656    122,456 


3,861 
1,.567 
1,625 
3,925 
6,533 
■  4,055 
2,881 
2,321 
8,901 
5,105 
5,040 
6,498 
2,936 
2,031 
2,936 

11,301 
5,575 

13,651 
3,823 
5,628 
2,017 

12,947 
7,299 


1 

qOeens. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6,366 
6,036 
5,778 
4,503 
5,403 
5,959 

604 
939 
707 
921 
1,167 
1,283 

1,804 
880 
2,133 
3,720 
2,896 
1,760 

2,024 
3,033 
2,001 
1,160 
1,389 
3,5.38 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total. .  . 

4,466 
4,877 
6,154 
4,600 

5,762 

5,811 

11,832 

10,874 

557 

430 

1,516 

362 

6,639 
6,637 
9,608 
8,434 

4,961 

5,490 

12,569 

11,252 

6,421 
6,511 
9,443 
8,220 

4,616 
5,012 
11,691 
10.791 

6 

20.097 

34,279 

2,865 

31,318 

34,272 

30,595 

32,110 

Total... 

34,045 

5.612 

13,193 

13,145 

Queens  { 

salns  tv, 

0  Assei 

mblymei 

1. 

866^ 


State  Hospital  Commission. 


VOTE  OF  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK — ConHnued. 


RICHMOND. 


Assembly 
Dis- 
tricts. 

Mayor,  1917. 

Hylan, 
Dem. 

Ben- 
nett, 
Rep. 

Mitch- 
el. 
Fus. 

HiU- 
qult, 
Soc. 

1 

2 

4,648 
3,859 

772 
1,114 

1,633 
1,191 

711 

685 

Total. .  . 

8,507 

1,885 

2,824 

1,396 

Gra'd  City 
Total. . . 

208,149 

53,163 

149,260 

141,739 

assembly 
Dis- 
tricts. 


Total. .  . 
Gr'd  total. 


Mayor,  1913. 


Mc-   .Mitch- 
Call,        el. 
Dem.     Fus 


6.883 


233,919 


1,604 


358,181 


Rus- 
sell. 
Soc. 


249 


32,057 


PRES.,    1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


8,843 


353,203 
39.762 
704,356 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


7,204 


313,441 


Gov.,   1916. 


Sea- 
bury, 
Dem. 


7,574 


326.199 
20,922 
674,241 


Whit- 
man, 
Rep. 


7,402 


305,277 


Richmond  gains  one  Assemblyman  under  the  re-districtmg. 


For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc,  31,788;  HanJy,  Proh.,  1,028;  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,333. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  McCombs,  Dem.,  received  119,106  in  Manhattan,  40,044  in  the 
Bronx;  87,183  in  Brooklyn,  27,894  in  Queens,  and  7,471  in  Richmond— total,  281,698;  Calder,  Rep.,  got 
100,594  in  Manhattan,  35,192  in  the  Bronx,  135,193  in  Brooklyn,  31,556  in  Queens,  and  6,523  in  Richmond 
— total,  309,058,  giving  Calder  a  plurality  of  27,360  over  McCombs;  Cannon,  Soc,  received  44,927  votes; 
Colvin,  Proh.,   1,428;   Colby,   Ind.   L.-Prog.,   6,684;  Gilhaus,   Soc.   Lab.,  2,455. 

For  Governor,  1916,  Lee,  Soc,  received  38,518  votes;  Welch,  Proh.,  2,128;  Crowley,  Soc.  Lab.,  2,191. 

For  Majoi,  1917,  Seidel,  Soc  Labor,  829;  COlvin,  Prohib..  731;  Wallace.  Single  Tax,  260. 
y      Noijg; — Soldier  vote  not  included  In  above  tables. 


VOTE     FOR    OTHER     CITY    OFFICERS,     1917. 


City 
Comptroller. 

Man' 
hatt'n 

Bronx 

Brook 

lyn. 

Q'ens. 

Rch- 
mond 

President 
Board  Aldermen. 

Man- 
hatt'n 

Bronx 

Brook 
lyn. 

Q'ens. 

Rich- 
mond 

Craig,  Dem 

Prendergast,  R.&F. 
Sieverman,  Soc .... 

109,839 
73,235 
41,668 

41,287 
23,424 
25,393 

108,245 
74,798 
41.864 

35,188 
17.392 
10,9.i5 

8,681 
4.075 
1,095 

Smith,  Dem 

Adamson,  Rep 

Cassidy.  Soc 

108,128 
75,036 
40,916 

39.668 
25,179 
25,020 

104,793    33,603 
78.74fi    18,057 
-4 1,25?*  11,042 

1,037 

8,314 

190 

District-Attorney,  Manhattan. 

Swann,  Dem 107,254 

Ransom,  Rep 70,974 

Malkiel,  Soc 35,461 

County  Clerk,  Manhattan. 

Schneider,  Dem .' 106,449 

Morgan,  Rep 77,598 

Newman,  Soc 37,698 

Register,  Manhattan. 

Donegan,  Dem 102,978 

Hopper,  Rep 79,439 

Bartholomew,  Soc 38,761 


Pres.  Manhattan  Borough, 

Dowling,  Dem.  . 104,241 

Marks,  Rep 82,333 

Cannon,  Soc 36.058 

President   Brooklyn  Borough. 

Riegelman,  Dem 94,154 

Pounds,  Rep 77,512 

Fraser,  Soc 38,151 

O'Loughlin.  Ind 15,445 

Sheriff,  Manhattan. 

Knott,  Dem 96.563 

Lyons,  Rep 88.524 

Brown.  Soc 38,710 


President  Queens  Borough. 

Connolly,  Dem 31,814 

Higbie,  Rep 14,309 

Burkle,  Soc 7,879 

Mager,  Ind 11,418 

County  Register,  Brooklyn. 

Webster,  Dem 101,743 

Rafferty,  Rep 81.075 

Fraser  (Bertha  M.),  Soc. .  .   40,229 

Sheriff,  Brooklyn. 

Griffin,  Dem 110,749 

Swasey,  Rep 75,142 

ROS.S,  Soc '  39,530 


JUSTICES    SUPREME    COURT- 

-FIRST 

DIST. 

PRESIDENT, 

BOROUGH  RICHMOND. 

Mc- 
Avoy. 
Dem. 

Ord- 
way. 
Rep. 

Aleini- 
koff. 
Soc. 

Da- 
nehy. 
Proh. 

Van 
Name, 
Dem. 

Gan- 
non, Jr. 
Rep. 

Sc'mltt 
Soc. 

White, 
Proh. 

Ncw  York 

103,632 
38,183 

73,837 
25,962 

37,108 
22,326 

496 
259 

Richmond 

9,029 

4,793 

686 

135 

Bronx.  .... 

Total 

141,815 

99,799 

59,434 

755 

THE    MITCHEL  CAMPAIGN    FUND. 

One  of  the  largest  campaign  funds  known  in  a  New  York  City  Mayoralty  contest  in  recent  years  was 
collected  in  New  York  City  on  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel  for  re-election  in 
November,  1917,  election.  Over  51,000,000  was  contributed.  Many  of  the  gifts  were  In  the  thousands; 
two  of  them  for  525,000  each.  The  principal  expenditures  reported  under  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
were:  Movies,  S55,000;  advertising,  printing  and  postage,  $279,550;  miscellaneous  office  expenses,  sal- 
aries, etc.,  5168,000;  rental  of  halls  and  speakers,  834,500;  sample  ballots,  S20,000;  auto  hire,  814,000; 
campaign  among  soldiers  and  sailors,  810,517;  expense  of  sending  man  to  Europe  in  connection  with  the 
canvassing  of  the  soldier  vote,  SI  000. 


NEW    YORK    CITY    VOTE    ON    WOMAN    SUFFRAGE,    1915. 


' 

Yes. 

No. 

Majority 
Against. 

Yes. 

No. 

Majority 
Against. 

38,684 
12,040 

Yes. 

No. 

Majority 
Against. 

Manh'n. 
Bronx..  . 

87,762 
34,394 

118,318 
41,007 

30,556 
6.613 

Brookl'n 
Queens. . 

84,546 
21,173 

123,230 
33.213 

Richm'd 
Totals. 

5,968 

7,447 

1,479 

233,843 

323,215 

89.372 

STATE    HOSPITAL    COMMISSION. 

Albany,    N.    Y.     Chairman — CRarles    W.    Pilgrim.     Commissioners — Andrew    D.    Morgan,    Frederick 
A.  Higgins.    Secretary — Edward  S.  Elwood.     Assistant  Secretary — Lewis  M.  Farrington.    . 


Government  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

GOVERNMENT   OF   THE    CITY   OF  NEW    YORK. 
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Mayor— John  F.  Hylan,  D.  (SI 5.000). 
Borough  Presidents. 

Manhattan — Frank  L.  Dowling,  D.  (S7,500). 
Bronx — Henry  Bruckner,  D.  (S7,500). 
Brooklyn — Edward  Riegelmann,  D.  (S7.500). 
Queens — Maurice  E.  Connolly,  D,  {S5,000) . 
Richmond — Calvin  D.  Van  Name,  D.  ($5,000). 

Board  of  Aldermen. 

President— Alfred  E.  Smith,  D.  (S7,500).  City 
Clerk— P.  }.  Scully  (S7.000). 

Members  (52,000  each),  by  Aldermanic  Districts. 

Manhattan — 1,  Bernard  g.  Donnelly,  D.;  2, 
Michael  Stapleton,  D.;  3,  Stephen  F.  Roberts,  D.;  4, 
Adolph  Held,  S.;  5,  John  F.  McCourt,  D.;  6.  Abraham 
Beckerman,  S.;  7,  Charles  A.  McManus,  D.;  8, 
Algernon  Lee,  S.;  9,  John  McCann,  D.;  10,  William 
P.  Kenneally,  D.;  11,  William  F.  Quinu,  R.;  12, 
William  J.  Collins,  D.;  13,  Thomas  A.  Williams,  D.; 
14,  Thomas  M.  Farley,  D.;  15,  Maurice  A.  Burke,  R.; 
16,  Edward  Cassidy,  D.;  17  Clifford  S.  Bostwick,  R.; 
18,  Edward  V.  Gilmore,  Q.;  19,  Jacob  W.  Friedman, 
R.;  20,  Maurice  S.  Caiman.  S.;  21,  James  A.  Hatch, 
R.:  22,  Frank  A.  O'Brien,  D.;  23.  Bruce  M.  Falconer, 
R.;  24.  James  F.  McNulty,  D.;  25,  WUliam  C. 
Rosenberg,  D.;  26,  Frank  Mullen,  D.;  27,  Augustus 
]\J.  Wise,  O. 

Bronx~2S,  Edward  W.  Curley,  D.;  29,  Peter 
Schweickert,  D.;  30.  Robert  L.  Moran,  D.;  31.  James 
R.  Ferguson.  D.;  32,  Alexander  Braunstein,  S.;  33, 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  D.;  34,  Clarence  Y.  Palltz,  D.; 
35,  Thomas  W.  Martin,  D. 

Brooklyn — 36,  Michael  J.  Hogan,  R.;  37,  James  J. 
Browne,  D.:  38,  Frank  A.  Cunningham,  D.;  39,  John 
S.  Gaynor,  R.;  40  John  Wirth,  R.;  41.  ,Tohn  Diemer, 
R.;  42,  James  J.  Molen,  D.;  43.  Francis  P.  Kenney, 
D.;  44,  Charles  W.  Dunn,  D.;  45.  Augustus  Ferrand, 
R.;  46,  William  W.  Colne,  R.;  47,  Matthew  Fullara, 
D.;  48,  Alexander  Bassett,D.-  49,  Joseph  W.  Sullivan, 
D.;  50,  William  P.  McGarry,  D.;  51.  John  J.  Ryan, 
D.;  52,  Frederick  Smith,  R.;  53,  Arnon  L.. Squires, 
R.;  54.  George  HUkeraeier,  D.:  55,  Francis  P.  Bent, 
D.;  56,  Baruch  C.  Vladeck,  S.;  57,  Charles  Haubert, 
D.;  58,  Charles  J.  Moore,  R.;  59,  Barnet  Wolff,  S. 

Queens— 60,  Samuel  J.  Burden,  D.;  61,  Edward  W. 
Cox,  D.;  62,  Fi-ank  J.  Schraitz,  D.;  63,  Charles  A. 
Post,  R.;  64,  Joel  Fowler,  D. 

Richmond — 65,  William  K.  Walsh.  D.;  66,  John  J. 
O'Rourke,  D.:  67,  Edward  Atwell,  D. 

Department  of  Finance.       ^ 

City  Comptroller— ChSLTles  L.  Craig,  D.  (515,000). 

Receiver  of  Taxes— WiUiam  C.  Heoht  (S6,000). 
Collector  of  Assessments  and  Arrears — Daniel 
Moynahan  (35,160).  Col.ector  of  City  Revenue — 
Sidney  H.  Goodacre  (85,000).  Chief  Auditor  of 
Accounts— 'David  E.  Kemlo  (S6.000).  Chief  Clerk 
Pay  Division — Walt,er  S.  Wolfe  (S3,150).  Chief 
Accountant — Duncan  Maclnnes  (36,000). 

Department  of  Police. 

Chief  Inspector— James  E.  Dillon.  Inspectors 
Detective  Bureau — Joseph  A.  Faurot.  John  J.  Cray, 
and  Thomas  J.  Tunney.  District  Inspectors — John 
O'Brien.  John  F.  Dwyer,  Charles  S.  Mead,  James  S. 
Bolan,  John  Daly,  Frank  J.  Morris,  Thomas  T. 
Ryan.  Richard  O'Connor,  Frank  A.  Tlerney,  Edward 
I.  Walsh,  William  F.  Boettler,  Samuel  L.  McElroy, 
Thomas  J.  Kelly,  Cornelius  F.  Cahalane,  James  J. 
Savage,  Thomas  H.- Murphy,  Joseph  A.  Conboy, 
Thomas  McDonald,  Thomas  V.  Underhlll,  John  J. 
Collins,  Daniel  E.  Costlgan  (C.  O.),  Thomas  S. 
Myers  (Traffic).  The  salary  of  an  Inspector  is  83,900. 

Fire  department — Municipal  Building.    Brooklyn, 

365  Jay  Street. 

Chief  of  Department — John  Kenlon.  Deputy  Chief, 
Brooklyn  and  Queens — Thomas  Lally.  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph — Putnam  A.  Bates.  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention — Joseph  O.  Hammltt. 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Fire  Investigation — Thomas  P. 
Brophy.  Chief,  Bureau  of  Repairs  and  Supplies — 
John  R.  Keefe. 
Department    of    Education — Fifty-ninth    Street 

and  Park  Avenue. 


Under  a  law  passec'.  by  the  Legislature  In  1917  the 
size  of  the' Board  of  Education  was  reduced  to'seven 
members,  to  be  appointed  and  take  office  early  In 
January    1918. 

Secretary — A.  Emerson  Palmer.  Superintendent  oj 
School  Buildings — C.  B.  J.  Snyder.  Auditor — Henry 
R.  M.  Cook.  Chief  Clerk — Thomas  A.  Dillon.  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools — William  H.  Maxwell. 
Associate  City  Superintendents — Andrew  W.  Edson. 
William  L.  Ettinger,  William  McAndrew,  Clarenc: 
E.  Meleney,  Edward  B.  Shallow,  Gustave  Straube»; 
miiller,  John  L.  Tildsley,  John  H.  Walsh. 

Public  Service  Commission — 120  Broadway,  C  A 
M.  to  11  P.  M.  every  day,  including  holiday,?  j.m 
Sundays.    . 
Chairman — Oscar  S.  Straus.    Secretary — James,  J. 

Walker. 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment — Mduici 
pal    Building.      Composed    of    the    Mayor,    C!t;- 
Comptroller,   President  Board  of  Aldermen,   anil 
the  Borough  Presidents. 
Secretary — Joseph  Haag.     Chief  Engineer — Nclsoi 

P.  Lewis. 

Bureau  of  Franchises — Municipal  Building. 
Engine-er — Harry  P.  Nichols. 

Board   of   Elections — General   office   and   ofTicc   o. 

Borough  of  Manhattan,  Municipal  Building. 

President — Edward  F.  Boyle.  Secretary — Moseo 
M.  McKee.  Bronx — 368  East  148th  Street. 
Brooklyn — 435-445  Fulton  Street.  Queens — 64  Jackson 
Avenue,  Long  Island  City.  Richmond— 'Boro\i?\- 
Hall,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island.  All  offices  opeu 
from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  Saturdays  to  12  noon. 

Boai'd  of  Port  Wardens — Hall  of  Records. 

President — Ambrose  O.  Neal.  Vice-President — 
William  W.  Smith.  Joseph  E.  Nejedly,  Madison  M. 
Jones,  James  B.  Montgomery.  J.  Irving  Hanshe. 
Richard  O'Brien.  Michael  H.  Blake,  William  J. 
Maxwell.  Secretary — Albert  W.  Dodge.  Chief  Cleric 
— John  Regan. 

Board  of  Inebriety — 300  Mulberry  Street. 

Board  meets  first  Wednesday  in  each  month  a.\, 
4  P.  M.    Secretary — Charles  Samson. 

Commissioner  of  Jurors — New  York  County,  280 

Broadway,  Manhattan. 

Commissioner — Frederick     O'Byrno.  Assistant 

Commissioner — Frederick  P.  Simpson.  Secretary — 
John  I.  Carmody. 

Armory  Board — Hall  of  Records. 
Secretary — C.  D.  Klinehart. 

City  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen — 

Municipal  Building. 

City  Clerk — P.  J.  Scully. 
Art  Commission — City  Hall. 

Assistant  Secretary — John  Quincy  Adams. 
Board  of  Assessors — Municipal  Building. 

President — William  C.  Ormond.  Assessors — Jacob 
J.  Lesser,  St.  George  B.  Tucker. 

Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments. 

President — Lawson  Purdy.  Commissioners — John 
J.  Halleran,  Chas.  T.  White,  Collin  H.  Woodward, 
''Ardolph  L.  Kline,  Frederic  B.  Shipley,  John  J. 
Knewitz.  Secretary — C.  Rockland  Tyng.  Deputy 
Tax  Commissioner  in  Charge,  Manhattan — Edward  F. 
Condon.  Deputy  Tax  Commissioner  in  Charge, 
Bronx — Wm.  L.  Cunningham.  DepiUy  Tax  Com- 
missioner in  Charge,  Brooklyn — William  P.  Burke. 
Deputy  Tax  Commissioner  in  Charge,  Queens — Richard 
H.  Williams.  Deputy  Tax  Commissioner  in  Charge, 
Richmond — George  W.  Adee. 

Board  of  Child  Welfare — City  Hall. 

President — Henry  Bruere.  Vice-President — Wm. 
M.  Chadbourne.  Secretary — Rev.  Wm.  A.  Courtney. 
Executive  Secretary — Harry  L.  Hopkins. 

Bellevue   and    Allied  Hospitals— 26th   Street   at 

First  Avenue. 

President — Dr.  John  W.  Brannan.  Secretary — 
J.  K.  Paulding. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK— Core«/n«ed. 


Parole  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  Yorli. 

Chairman — Katharine  Bemet  Davis.  Member — 
Bertram  de  N.  Cruger.  Afemfter^AIexander  Mc- 
Klnny.  Member  ex^ffido — Burdette  G.  Lewis. 
Member  ■  ex-Officio —  Arthur  Woods.  Secretary — 
Thomas  R.  Minnick.  Chief  Parole  Officer — James 
J.  Flynn. 

Board    of   Revision    of   Assessments — Municipal 
Building. 
Chief  Clerk — John  Korb,  Jr. 

Board  of  Water  Supply — Municipal  Building. 

President — Charles  Strauss.  Sscretary — George 
Feathers  tone. 

Borough  Offices. 

Manhattan — Municipal  Building. 

Bronx — 368  East  148th  Street. 

Brooklyn — 435-445  Fulton  Street. 

Queens — 64  Jackson  Avenue,  Long  Island  City. 

Richmond — Borough  Hall,  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

COUNTY    OFFICERS. 

New  York  County  CUrk  (Court  House) — Wm.  F. 
Schneider  (.515,000).  Deptuies — William  B.  Selden 
($6,000).  Hermann  W.  Beyer  (84.000),  Frank  H. 
Warder  (S2,500). 

Kings  County  Clerk  (Hall  of  Records,  Brooklyn) — 
William  E.  Kelly  (S12.000).  Deputy— Thomas  J. 
Drennan  (S5.000).  Bronx  County  Clerk — James  V. 
Ganly.  Deputy — Stephen  A.  Nugent.  Queens  County 
Clerk — Alexander  Dujat.  Richmond  County  Clerk — 
C.  Livingston  Bostwick.  Sheriff  New  York  County 
(49  Chambers  Street) — Alfred  E.  Smith  (S12.000). 
Under  Sheritf—G.  F.  Gilchrist  (S6.000).  Deputies 
receive  S2,500  each.  Warden — E.  Johnson  (S3.000). 
Sheriff  Kings  County  (50  Court  Street.  Brooklyn)  — 
Edward  Riegelman  ($15,000).  Under  Sheriff- 
Thomas  F.  Byrnes  (S6,000).  Deputies  receive  S2,200. 
Warden — Matthew  T.  Meagher  (S3,000).  Sheriff 
Queens    County  .■  (Long    Island    City) — Paul    Stier 


($10,000).  Under  SfteriiT— Samuel  J.  Mitchell 
(S2.500).  Sheriff  Richmond  County  (Richmond,  S.  I.) 
— Spire  Pitou.  Jr.  (S6.000).  Under  Sheriff— Peter 
J.  Finn  ($1,800).  Register  (Hall  of  Records) — John 
J.  Hopper  ($12,000).  Deputy — Wm.  Halpin  ($5,000). 
Register  Kings  County  (Hall  of  Records,  Brooklyn) — 
Edward  T.  O'Loughlin  (312,000).  Deputy — Alfred 
T.  Hobley  (S5,000).  Register  Bronx  County  (Arthur 
Avenue,  cor.  Tremont  Avenue) — Edward  Polak 
($10,000).     Deputy— Thos.    A.    Maher    ($4,000). 

STATE    OFFICERS. 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  PILOTS — 
17  State  Street. 

Commissioners — Geo.  L.  Norton,  President:  M.  H. 
Tracy,  H.  M.  Randall,  J.  W.  Miller,  M.  M.  Crockett. 
Secretary — Capt.  O.  H.  Appleby. 

EXCISE  DEPARTMENT— 1451  Broadway. 

Special  Deputy  Commissioners — John  T.  McNeill 
(Manhattan  and  Bronx)  (35,000) :  D.  H.  Ralston 
(Brooklyn)  (33,750):  Joseph  P.  Thompson  (Rich- 
mond) (S2.000) ;  Theo.  P.  Wilsnack  (Queens)  ($2,500). 

The  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York  has 
charge  of  the  quarantine  establishment  of  the  port 
and  the  care  and  treatm<?nt  of  the  sick  taken  from 
incoming  vessels  and  the  fumigation  when  deemed 
necessary  of  such  vessels.  He  appoints  deputies, 
chief  medical  officers  for  the  hospitals  at  Swinburne 
and  Hoffman  Islands  and  also  appoints  nurses, 
boatmen  and  other  necessary  employes.  The 
Hea  th  Officer  receives  fees  fixed  by  law  for  his  ser- 
vices, out  of  which  he  is  required  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  all  employes  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  him  and  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  quarantine  establishment. 

Health  Officer — Leland  E.  Gofer,  M.  D. 
Deputy  Health  Officer — Frederick  P.  Lee, 
Deputy  Health  Officer — Cecil  S.  Hudson, 
Deputy  Health  OiTicer — Stanley  B.  Doyle, 
Secretary — George  L.  Nichol. 


Senior 
M.  D. 
M.  D. 
M.   D. 


POPULATION    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY    BY    BOROUGHS. 

The  1917  figures — like  those  of  other  years  since  1915,  when  the  state  took  a  census — are  estlmatea  of 
the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Municipal  Department  of  Health. 


Year. 

Manhattan. 

Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Richmond. 

Queens. 

Totals. 

1917 

2.682,977 

2,634,223 

2,295,761 

2,.538,606 

2.438,001 

2,389,204 

2,365,161 

2,331,542 

2,292,894 

2,232,828 

2,174,335 

2,112,097 

1,950,000 

1,850,093 

1,441,216 

1,164,673 

942,292 

813,669 

515,547 

312.710 

202.589 

123.706 

96,373 

60,515 

599,216 

,575,877 

649,726 

641,980 

531,219 

483.224 

460.879 

430.980 

327,553 

308,256 

290,097 

271,629 

295,000 

200.507 

88.908 

51,980 

37,393 

23,593 

8,032 

5,346 

3,023 

/2,782 

2,267 

1.755 

1,975.801 

1.928.432 

1,825,534 

1,916,655 

1,776,878 

1,710,861 

1,678.776 

1.634.351. 

1.492.970 

1.448.095 

1.404,569 

1,358,891 

1,335,000 

1,166,582 

838,547 

599,495 

419,921 

279,122 

138,882 

47,613 

20,535 

11,187 

8,303 

5,740 

99,802 
97,883 
93,631 
99.186 
92.669 
89,573 
88.064 
85,969 
76,088 
75,420 
74,173 
72,846 
75,000 
67,021 
51,693 
38,991 
33,029 
25,492 
15,061 
10,965 
7,082 
6,135 
5.347 
4.564 

379,696 

306,426 

389,233 

387,444 

334,297 

310,523 

299,278 

284,041 

232,580 

220,836 

209,086 

198,241 

195.000 

152.999 

87,050 

56,559 

45,468 

32,903 

1S.593 

WASa 

9,049 

8,246 

7,444 

6,642 

5,737.492 

1916 

1915 

5,602,841 
5,253,885 

1914 

5,583,871 

1913 

5,173,064 

1912 

4,983,385 

1911 

4,892,158 

1910 

4,766,883 

1909 

4,422  685 

1908 

1907 

4,285,435 
4,152,860 

1906 

4,014  304 

1905 

3,850,000 

1900 

3,437,202 

1890 

2,507,414 

1880 

1,911,698 

1870 

1,478,103 

I860 

1,174  779 

1850 

696,115 

1840 

391,114 

1830 

242  278 

1820 

152  056 

1810 

119,734 

1800 

79,216 

YOUNG      MEN'S      HEBREW     ASSOCIATION. 

(LEXINGTON  AVENUE  AND  NINETY-SECOND   STREET,  NEW  YORK   CITY.) 

Has  its  field  among  the  Jewish  young  men  of  New  York  City,  and  its  object,  the  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  improvement  of  these  young  men.  The  statistics  of  the  last  fiscal  year  were:  Total  attendance, 
203,067;  reading  room,  46,439:  society  meetings,  10,584:  evening  school,  45,998;  gymnasium,  53,287;  relig- 
ious exercises,  9,765.  Employment  was  obtained  for  1,857,  and  23,162  attended  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments. Officers:  President — -Hon.  Irving  Lehman.  Honorary  President — Felix  M.  Warburg.  First  Vice- 
President — Louis  I.  Haber.  Second  Vice-President — William  Prager.  Treasurer — Henry  M.  Toch.  Re- 
cgrdim  Secretara-r-Eugene  H.  Paul.    Rabbi — A.  G.  Robison. 

NEW   YORK   ZOOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

President — Henry  F.  Osborn.  Secretary — Madison  Grant,  HI  Broadway.  Treasurer — Percy  R.  Pyne, 
20  Exchange  Place.  Directors — William  Hornaday,  Zoological  Park;  Charles  H.  Townsend,  Aquarium. 
General  office.  1 1 1  Broadway,  New  York  City.  The  New  York  Zoological  Park  (Bronx)  and  the  Aquarium 
(Battery)  are  under  the  sole  control  of  this  society.  * 


Judiciary  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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JUDICIARY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

COXJKT  OF  APPEALS. 


Judges. 

Residences. 

Counties. 

Salaries. 

Politics . 

'I'erma  Expire. 

Frank  H   Hiscock   Chief  Judee 

Syracuse.  . .  . 
CatsklU 

Onondaga .  .  . 
Greene 

814,200 
13,700 

Rep 

Rep 

Dec.   31,   1926 

♦Emory  A.  Chase,  Associate  Judge 

Temporary. 

Frederick  Collin,                 "              

Elmlra 

Chemung 

13,700 

Dem. .  .  . 

Dec.   31,    1920 

William  H.  Cuddeback,     "             

Buffalo 

Erie 

13,700 

Dem .... 

Dec.   31,    1922 

John  W.  Hogan,                  "              j. . 

Syracuse .... 

Onondaga .  . . 

13,700 

Dem.  . .  . 

Dec.   31.    1923 

Benjamin  N.  Cardozo,       "             

New  York. . . 

New  York . . . 

13,700 

I.  Dem.. 

Dec.   31.    1932 

Cuthbert  W.  Pound,           "             

Lockport. . . . 

Niagara 

13,700 

Rep 

Dec.   31,    1930 

Chester  B.  McLaughlin,     "              

New  York . . . 

New  York . .  . 

13,700 

Rep 

Dec.   31,   1932 

♦Frederick  E.  Crane,          "              

Brooklyn. . . . 

Kings 

13,700 

Rep 

Temporary. 

♦William  S.  Andrews,         "              

Syracuse .... 

Onondaga .  . . 

13,700 

Rep 

Temporary. 

♦Temporary  designation  to  Court. 
APPELLATE  DIVISION,  SUPREME  COURT  (OUTSIDE  N.  Y.  CITY  AND  SECOND  DISTRICT). 


Districts. 

Justices. 

Residences. 

Politics. 

Terms  Expire. 

3d.     Sullivan,    Ulster,    Greene,    Co- 
lumbia,  Schoharie,   Albany,  Rens- 

A.  V.S.Cochrane 

John  M.  Kellogg  (P.  J.).... 
George  F.  Lyon : . 

Hudson 

Ogdensburg. .  .  . 
Binghamton .  . . 
Buffalo 

Fredonia 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Dem. . . . 
Rep 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
May 
Dec. 

31,  1920 
31,  1931 
11,   1919 

gomery,     Saratoga.     Washington, 
Warren,  Hamilton,  Essex,  Clinton, 
Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Delaware, 
Otsego,  Broome,  Chenango,  Madi- 
son,   Cortland,    Tioga,    Tompkins, 
Schuyler,  Chemung. 

4th.     Herkimer,       Oneida,       Lewis, 
Jefferson,  Oswego,  Onondaga,  Cay- 
uga,    Seneca,     Wayne,     Ontario, 
Yates,  Steuben,  Livingston,  Mon- 
roe, Allegany,  Wyoming,  Genesee. 
Orleans,   Niagara,   Erie,   Cattarau- 
gus,  Chautauqua. 

Jolm  Woodward 

28,   1918 

John  S.  Lambert 

Frederick  W.  Kruse  (P.  J.). 

Edgar  S.  K.  Merreil 

Pascal  C.  J.  De  Angelis — 

31,  1922 
31,   1922 

Lowville 

15,  1918 
31,   1920 

(P.  J.)  Presiding  Justice. 


The  salaries  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are:  First  and  Second  Districts,  S17,500;  remamlng 
Districts,  $10,000;  but  non-resident  Justices,  sitting  in  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  First  and  Second  De- 
partments, receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  Justices  In  those  Departments;  if  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
First  and  Second  Districts,  other  than  in  the  Appellate  Division,  their  additional  compensation  is  SIO  per  day. 


SUPREME  COURT   (OUTSIDE  NEW  YORK 

CITY  AND  SECOND  DISTRICT). 

DiST. 

Justices. 

Residences. 

Party 

Exp.* 

DiST. 

Justices. 

Residences. 

Party 

Exp.^ 

3 

William  P.  Rudd .  . 

Albany 

Rep.. 

1921 

7 

Adelbert  P.  Rich . . 

Auburn 

Rep.. 

1928 

Wesley  O.  Howard . 

Troy 

Rep.. 

1930 

Nathaniel  Foote. . . 

Rochester.  .  . 

Rep.. 

1919 

A.  V.S.Cochrane.. 

Hudson 

Rep.. 

1929 

Wm.  W.  Clark 

Wayland .... 

Rep.. 

1920 

Alden  Chester 

Albany 

Rep.. 

1918 

George  A.  Benton. . 

Spencerport. . 

Rep.. 

1918 

Emory  A.  Chase.. . 

Catskill 

Rep.. 

1924 

Samuel  N.  Sawyer.. 

Palmyra 

Rep.. 

1921 

G.  D.B.  Hasbrouck 

Kingston .... 

Rep.. 

1926 

Rob.  F.  Thompson. 

Canandaigua. 

Rep.. 

1930 

Charles  E.Nichols. 

Jefferson .... 

Rep.. 

1930 

AdoLt  J.  Rodenbeck 

Rochester . . . 

Rep.. 

1930 

4 

John  M.  Kellogg .  . 

Ogdensburg. . 

Rep.. 

1931 

8 

John  S.  Lambert.  . 

Fredonia .... 

Rep.. 

1922 

Henry  V.  Borst .  .  . 

Amsterdam . . 

Dem. 

1927 

Henry  L.  Taylor. . . 

Buffalo 

Rep.. 

1927 

Chas.  C.  Van  Kirk . 

Greenwich. . . 

Rep.. 

1919 

Herbert  P.  Bissell.. 

Buffalo 

Dem. 

1927 

Henry  T.  Kellogg. . 

Plattsburg. . . 

Rep.. 

1931 

Frank  C.  Laughlin. 

Buffalo 

Rep. . 

1923 

C.  B.  McLaugiilin. . 

Port  Henry. . 

Rep.. 

1923 

Charles  A.  Pooley.. 

Buffalo 

l.-R.. 

1924 

E.  C.  Whitmyer.  .  . 

Schenectady . 

Rep.. 

1925 

Fred'k  W.  Kruse... 

Olean 

Rep.. 

1922 

6 

Wm.  S.  Andrews.  . 

Syracuse .... 

Rep.. 

1927 

John  Woodward. . . 

Jamestown... 

Rep.. 

1924 

Wm.  M.  Ross 

Syracuse. .  .  . 

Rep.. 

1928 

Edward  K.  Emery . 

Buffalo 

liep.. 

1920 

P.C.J.  De  Angelis,. 

Utica 

Rep.. 

1920 

Louis  W.  Marcus. . 

Buffalo 

Rep.. 

1920 

I.  L.  Devendorf . . . 

Herkimer 

Rep.. 

1919 

Charles  H.  Browb . 

Belmont 

Rep.. 

1920 

Leonard  C.  Crouch. 

Syracuse .... 

Dem. 

1927 

Charles  B.  Wheeler 

Buffalo 

Rep.. 

1921 

Edgar  S.  K.  Merreil 

LowviUe 

Dem. 

1923 

Wesley  C.  Dudley . 

Buffalo 

Rep.. 

1930 

Irving  G.  Hubbs. . . 

Pulaski 

Rep.. 

1925 

George  W.  Cole.  .. 

Salamanca.. . 

Rep.. 

1930 

Edgar  C.  Emerson . 

Watertown.  . 

Rep.. 

1920 

9 

Isaac  N.  Mills.  . . . 

Mt.  Vernon.. 

Rep.. 

1920 

6 

George  McCann. . . 

Elmira 

Rep.. 

1927 

A.  S.  Tompkins .  .  . 

Nyack 

Rep.. 

1920 

Albert  H.  SeweU. . . 

Walton 

Rep.. 

1927 

Jos.  Morschauser. . 

Poughkeepsie 

Rep.. 

1920 

Rowland  L.  Davis.. 

Cortland .... 

Rep.. 

1929 

Albert  H.  F.  Seeger 

Newburgh. .  . 

Rep.. 

1931 

Michael  H.  Klley. . 

Cazenovia. .  . 

Rep.. 

1926 

Martin  J.  Keogh .  . 

New  Rochelle 

Dem. 

1922 

W.  Lloyd  Smith... 

Elmira 

Rep.. 

1926 

William  P.  Piatt. . . 

White  Plains. 

Dem. 

1929 

George  P.  Lyon .  .  . 

Binghamton.. 

Rep.. 

1919 

J.  Addison  Young. . 

New  Rochelle  Rep. . 

1929 

♦  Terms  expire  December  31  of  year  named. 

Judicial  Districts  comprise  counties  as  follows:  (3) — Columbia,  Rensselaer,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Albany, 
Greene,  and  Schoharie  Counties.  (4) — Warren,  Saratoga,  St.  Lawrence,  Washington,  Essex,  Franklin, 
Clinton,  Montgomery,  Hamilton,  Fulton,  and  Schenectady  Counties.  (5) — Onondaga,  Jefferson,  Oneida, 
Oswego,  Herkimer,  and  Lewis  Counties.  (6) — Otsego,  Delaware,  Madison,  Chenango,  Tompkins,  Broome, 
Chemung,  Schuyler,  Tioga,  and  Cortland  Counties.  (7) — Livingston,  Ontario,  Wayne,  Yates,  Steuben, 
Seneca,  Cayuga,  and  Monroe  Counties.  (8) — Erie,  Chautaugua,  Cattaraugus,  Orleans,  Niagara,  Genesee, 
Allegany,  and  Wyoming  Counties.     (9) — Westchester.  Putnam.  Dutchess.  Orange,  and  Rockland  Counties. 
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Courts  New  York  City. 


(Courts  tI?Cet!J  ¥orit  CCtg 

FEDERAL   COURTS. 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (Second  District) — Has  jurisdiction  in  Federal  cases  over  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  and  tlie  whole  of  New  York  State.  Sits  at  Federal  Building.  Manhattan.  Judges  (S7.000  a 
year) — Henry  G.  Ward,  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  Charles  M..  Hough.     Clerk — William  Parkin,  53,500. 

District  (Southern  of  New  York) — Headquarters,  Federal  Building,  Manhattan.  Judges  (S6,000  a 
year) — Learned  Hand,  Julius  M.  Mayer,  Augustus  N.  Hand,  Martin  T.  Manton.  Clerk — Alexander  Gil- 
Christ    Jr    (fees ) 

District  (Eastern  of  New  York) — Headquarters,  Federal  Building,  Brooklyn.  Judges  (S6,000  a  year) 
— Thomas  Ives  Oiatfleld  and  Van  Vetchen  Veeder.     Clerk — Percy  G.  B.  Gilkes  (fees). 

The  Second  Circuit  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Each  justice  of  that  tribunal  is  assigned  to  a  Federal  Circuit  and  to  him  are  made  any 
motions  or  applications  touching  matters  as  to  which  a  single  United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice  may  act, 
arising  in  his  resjiective  circuit. 

STATE,  COUNTY  AND  CITY  COURTS. 

Supreme  (Appellate  Division) — First  Judicial  Department,  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  Street. 
Clerk— Alfved  Wagstaff. 

Second  Judicial  Department,  Borough  Hall,  Brooklyn.     Clerk — John  B.  Byrne. 

First  Judicial  District,  County  Court  House,  51  Chambers  Street,  Manhattan.  Clerk — William  F. 
Schneider. 

Second  Judicial  District,  503  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn.     Clerk — Joseph  H.  De  Bragga. 


Department. 

Justices. 

Residences. 

Politics . 

Designations 
Expire. 

1st.     The  County  of  New  York. 

John  Proctor  Clarke,  P.  J. . 

Victor  J.  Dowllng 

Vernon  M.  Davis 

Frank  C.  I,augi)iin 

Walter  Lloyd  Smith 

Francis  M.  Scott 

New  York 

Buffalo. ..'.'.'.'.. 

Elmira 

New  York 

New  Yoi'k   . . 

Rep 

Dem .... 
Dera .... 

Rep 

Rep 

Dem .... 
Rep  .... 
Ind.Dem 

Dem .... 

Dem 

Rep 

Rep 

Dem. . .  . 
Dem .... 
Dem. . . . 

Dec.   31,   1926 
■'      31,   1918 
"      31,   1930 
••      31,   1919 
"      31,   1926 
"      31     1925 

' 

Alfred  R   Paee 

"       31,   1923 
"      31,   1929 

Nov.    C,    1919 
Dec.   31,   1923 
May     3,   1920 

2d.     King,    Queens,    Nassau,    Rich- 
mond,   Suffolk,    Rockland,    West- 
chester,  Putnam,  Orange,   Dutch- 

Clarence J.  Shearn 

Luke  D.  Stapletou. ...... 

Almet  F.   Jenlis.  P.  J 

Issac  N.  Mills 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Mt.  Vernon. . . . 

Brooklyn 

Auburn 

Brooklyn 

ess. 

Edward  B.  Thomas 

Adelbert  P.  Rich 

Dec.   31,   1918 
Temporary. 
Dec    31     1920 

William  J.  Carr 

• 

Harrington  Putnam. ,.(.., 

Temporary. 

Supreme  (General  and  Special  Term) — First  Judicial  District,  Civil  Term,  Coimty  Com-t  House, 
City  Hall  Park;  Criminal  Term,  Court  House,  Centre  and  Franklin  Streets,  Manhattan.  Clerk — William 
F.  Sclineider. 

Second  Judicial  District,  in  Kings  County,  Civil  and  Criminal  Terms  at  the  County  Court  House, 
Joralemon  and  Fulton  Streets.  Clerk — James  F.  McGee.  In  Queens  County,  at  the  County  Court  House, 
Long  Island  City.  Special  Deputy  Clerk  in  Charge — Thomas  B.  Seaman.  In  Richmond  County,  at  the 
County  Court  House,  Richmond,  for  Trial  Term.     County  Clerk — C  Livingston  Bostwick. 

The  salaries  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are:  First  and  Second  Districts,  317,500;  remaining 
Districts,  810,000;  but  non-resident  Justices,  silting  in  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  First  and  Second  De- 
partments, receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  Justices  in  those  Departments;  if  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
First  and  Second  Districts,  other  tlian  in  the  Appellate  Division,  their  additional  compensation  is  SIO  per  day. 

FIRST    DISTRICT,    NEW  YORK    CITY    AND    COUNTY. 


Justices. 


Samuel  Greenbaum . . . 

Francis  M .  Scott 

Joseph  E.  Newburger. 
Vernon  M.  Davis. . . . , 

Philip  H.  Dugro , 

Victor  J.  Dowllng 

Thomas  F.  Donnelly.. 

Eugene  A.  Philbin 

Irving  Lehman 

Leonard  A.  Giegerich. 

Alfred  R.  Page 

Nathan  Bijur 

Edward  J.  Gavegan. . 
Jolin  Proctor  Clarke. . 

John  W.  Goff 

Bartow  S.  Weeks 


Politics .  Terms  Expue 


Dem.. . . 
Dem. . .  . 
Dem . . .  . 
Dem. . . . 
Dem. . .  . 
Dem. . .  . 
Dem. . .  . 
D.  &  F. . 
Dem . . .  . 
Dem . . .  . 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Dem. . . . 
Dera. . .  . 


Dec.  31, 

"  31, 

••  31, 

"  31, 

•'  31, 

"  31, 

"  31, 

"  31, 

"  31, 

"  31, 

"  31, 

"  31, 

"  31, 

"  31, 

"  31, 

"  31, 


1929 
1918 
1919 
1925 
1928 
1918 
1926 
1927 
1922 
1920 
1923 
1923 
-1923 
1926 
1918 
1928 


JUSTICES. 


Clarence  J.  Shearn. . . , 

John  M.  Tierney 

Edward  R.  Finch 

George  V.  Mullen 

Richard  H.  Mitchell.. 
Edward  G.  Wliitaker. 
M.  Warley  Platzek. . . 

Peter  A.  Hendrick 

John  Ford 

Mitcliell  L.  Erlanger.. 
Francis  K.  Pendleton. 
Daniel  F.  Cohalan . . . . 
Henry  D.  Hotchkiss. . 

Charles  L.  Guy 

Francis  B.  Delehanty. 
John  V.  McAvay 


Politics. 


Dem. . 
Dem. . 
Rep . . . 
R.  N.  P 
D.  I.  L. 
Dem . . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem. . . 
Ind.  L.. 
Dem. . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem. . . 
Dem . . . 


Terms  Expire 


Dec.  31 

"  31 

"  31 

••  31 

•'  31 

"  31 

■'  31 

"  31 

••  31 

••  31 

•'  31 

"  31 

•'  31 

■■  31 

•'  31 

"  31 


1929 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1930 
1926 
192J 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1921 
1925 
1925 
1920 
1929 
1931 


SECOND  DISTRICT— COUNTIES  OF  KINGS,  QUEENS,  NASSAU,  RICHMOND.  AND  SUFFOLK. 


Justices. 

Residences. 

Party 

Exp.* 

Justices. 

Residences. 

Party 

Exp.* 

Issac  M.  Kapper 

Brooklyn 

Dem. 

1923 

Joseph  Aspinall 

Brooklyn 

Rep.. 

1920 

Stephen  Callaghan 

" 

Rep.. 

1929 

Frederick  E.  Crane 

*•        

Rep.. 

1920 

Luke  D.  Stapleton 

•* 

Dem. 

1922 

Lester  W.  Clark 

New  Brighton. 

Rep.. 

1920 

Harrington  Putnam .... 

Dem. 

1921 

Abel  E.  Blackmar 

Brooklyn 

Rep.. 

1922 

David  F.  Manning 

Dem. 

1926 

Edward  Lazansky 

*• 

Dem. 

1931 

Almet  F.  Jenks 

>« 

Dem. 

192G 

Townsend  Seudder 

Glen  Head 

Dem. 

1920 

Lewis  L.  Fawcett 

,a 

Rep.. 

1931 

Russell  Benedict 

Brooklyn 

Rep,. 

1925 

William  J.  Kelly 

Dem. 

1931 

James  C.  Van  Siclen 

Jamaica 

Rep.. 

1925 

Edward  B.  Thomas 

*•            

Rep.. 

1918 

Charles  H.  Kelby 

Brooklyn 

Rep.. 

1925 

falter  H.  Jaycox 

Patchogue. . .  . 

Reo^. 

1920 

*  Terms  expire  December  31  of  year  named. 
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Manhattan  (Hall  of  Records) — Robert  L.  Fowler 
and  John  P.  Cohalan.     Terms  expire  December  31, 
1919,  and  December  31,  1922,  respectively  ($15,000 
-■-•■-    Dowdney   ($4,500). 

Avenue) — George    M.    S. 


each).     CleTk — Daniel  J. 
Bronx    (1918    Arthur 
Sehulz   ($10,000). 


32  Chambers  Street. 
Judges. 


SURROGATE   COURTS. 

Brooklyn  (Hall  of  Records) — Herbert  T.  Ketcham 
(815,000).     Clerk — John   H.    McCooey    (89,000). 

Queens  (364  Fulton  Street  Jamaica) — Daniel 
Noble  (SIO.OOO). 

Richmond  (Court  House) — J.  H.  Tiernan  (com- 
bined salary  as  Judge  and  Surrogate,  $10,000). 

CITY  COURTS. 

The  Judges  are  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  an  annual  salary  of  812,000. 
Term  Expires  Judges.  Term  Expires 


Edward  F.  O'Dwyer. 

Peter  Schmuck 

John  L.  Walsh 

Alexander  Flnellte. . . 
Abraham  G.  Meyer. . 


Dec.  31,  1927 
"  31,  1927 
"  31,  1927 
"  31,  1927 
"  31,  1927 


Edward  B.  La  Fetra. 

James  A.  Allen 

Richard  H.  Smith 

Lorenz  Zeller , . 

Louis  A.  Valente. .  .■• . 


Dec.  31,  1921 
••  31,  1919 
"  31,  1919 
"  31,  1919 
'•     31,  1921 


Clerk — Frank  J.  Goodwin.    Deputy  Clerk — William  C.  Blaney. 


Bronx— Judge  L.   D.   Glbbs   (SIO.OOO) 
Kings — Judges  Norman  S.  Dike, 


May  ($12,500  each). 


Robert  H.  Roy  and  Mitchell 


COUNTY  COURTS. 

Qaeens— Judge  Burt  Jay  Humphrey  (S12,500). 
Richmond — Judge  J.  H.  Tiernan  (combined  salary 
as  Judge  and  Surrogate,  SIO.OOO). 


GENERAL  SESSIONS. 


JUDGES. 


"thos.  C.  T.  Grain.. 
Jos.  F.  Mulqueen.. 

Jas.  T.  Malone 

Wm.  H.  Wadhams. 


Term  Expires 


Dec.  31,  1920 
••  31,  1921 
'•  31,  1921 
"     31,  1927, 


JUDGES. 


Otto  A.  Rosalsky. . 
Chas.  C.  Nott,  Jr. , 
John  F.  Mclntyre. 


Term  Expires 


Dec.  31,  1920 
•'  31,  1927 
"  31,  1930 


Clerk — Edward  R.  Carroll. 


Judges  of  General  Sessions  receive  an  annual  salary  of  S17,500  each. 
SPECIAL   SESSIONS.  


Justice. 


Salary.  Term  Expires. 


SIO.OOO 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 


July   1, 
Mar. 
May 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31. 


1926 
1926 
1922 
1919 
1921 


Nov.  27.   1927 


Justice. 


Joseph  F.  Mo.ss.  . . 
George  J.  O'Keefe. 
Ai-thur  C.  Salmon. 
Moses  Herrman. . . 
John  J.  Freschi .  .  . 
Henry  W.  Herbert. 


Salary . 


59,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 


Term  Expires. 


July 
Dec. 
July 
July 
July 
July 


1, 
31, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
9, 


1920 
1917 
1918 
1921 
1925 
1925 


Frederic     Kernochan,     Chief 

Justice 

Clarence  Edwards 

Cornelius  T.  Collins.  .... 

Edwin  L.  Garvin 

James  J.  Mclnerney 

Daniel  F.  Murphy I 

Frank  W.  Smith,  Chief  Clerl;  salaly  $5,065;  office  32  Franklin  Street.  . 

PART  I — Criminal  Courts  Building,  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Part  II — 171  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn; Part  III — Town  Hall.  Jamaica,  Queens.  This  court  is  held  on  Tuesdays.  Part  IV — Borough  Hall, 
St.  George,  S.  I.  This  coiu-t  is  held  on  Wednesdays.  Part  V — Bronx  County  Court  House,  161st  Street 
and  Third  Avenue,  Brohx.  This  court  is  held  on  Thursdays.  Part  VI — (Circuit  Court) — Held  in  such 
counties,  and  at  such  times,  as  the  stress  of  business  reauires  and  the  Chief  Justice  shall  direct. 

CHILDREN'S    COURT. 


Justices.* 


Franklin  Chase  Hoyt, 

Presidinc  Justice . . 

Samuel  D.  Levy 


Sal- 
ary. 


$9,000 
9,000 


Term 
Expires. 


Assignm't 
Expii'es. 


June  30,  '27.  June  30,  '22. 
June  30,  ■21. (June  30,  '21. 


Justices.* 


John  B.  Mayo 

Morgan  M.  L.  Ryan 
Robert  J.  Wilkin .  .  .  . 


Sal- 
ary. 


$9,000 
9,000 
9,000 


Term 
Expires. 


June  30.  "19. 
Dec.  31,  '23. 
Apr.  15,  '23. 


Assignm't 
Expires. 


June  30,  '19. 
June  30,  '18. 
June  30,  '20. 


*  The  Justices  are  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  assigned  by  the  Mayor  to  tlie  Children's 
Court.  Adolphus  Ragan,  Cliief  Clerk,  S5,160;  Bernard  J.  Fagan,  Chief  Probation  Officer.  $3,840;  offices 
137  East  Twenty-second  St.  ,..,„,.    ^       ,,.    ^,    ,<,.,,  .,,^ 

Parts  I  and  II  (New  York  County) — 137  East  Twenty-second  St.,  Dennis  A.  Lambert.  Clerk,  84,140. 
Part  III  (Kmgs  County)— 102  Court  St.,  Wm.  C.  McKee,  Clerk,  S3,000.  Part  IV  (Bronx  County)  — 
355  East  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  St.,  Bernard  J.  Schneider,  Clerk,  82,000.  Part  V  (Queens 
County)— 19  Flushing  Ave.,  Sydney  Ollendorff,  Clerk,  $2,340.  Part  VI  (Richmond  County)— Bank 
Building,  New  Brighton,  Philip  F.  Collins,  Clerk,  S2,340.  .        ^         ..„.,.,, 

Court  is  held  daily  in  Parts  I,  II  and  III;  Monday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  of  each  week  m  Part  IV; 
Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week  in  Part  V;  Wednesday  of  each  week  in  Part  VI. 

CITY     MAGISTRATES     COURTS. 

MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX.  ,      , 

1st  District — 110  White  Street.  2d  District — 125  Sixth  Avenue  (Jefferson  Market).  3d  District 
— Second  Avenue  and  1st  Street.  4th  District— 151  East  57th  Street.  5th  District — 170  East  121st  Street. 
6th  District — East  162d  Street,  corner  Brook  Avenue.  7th  District — 314  West  54th  Street.  8th  District 
— 181st  Street  and  Boston  Road.  9th  District^ — (Night  Court  for  Women) — 125  Sixth  Avenue  (JeHerson 
Market)  10th  District — (Night  Court  for  Men) — 151  East  57th  Street.  11th  District — (Domestic  Re- 
lations Court) — 151  East  o7th  Street.  12th  District — 1130  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.  13th  District — (DomM- 
tlc  Relations  Court,  Bronx)— 1014  East  181st  Street.  Municipal  Term — Municipal  Building.  Traffic 
Court — 301  Mott  Street.     Chief  Probation  Officer,  300  Mulberry  Street. 

BROOKLYN.  _         ,      „,„    .^ 

Office  of  Deputy  Chief  Clerk — 44  Court  Street.  1st  District- (Women's  Night  Court)— 318  Adama 
Street.  2d  District— (Municipal  Term,  Part  II.)— Court  and  Butler  Streets.  5th  District — Williamsburg 
Bridge  Plaza,  ttth  District— 495  Gates  Avenue.  7th  District— 31  Snider  Avenue,  Flatbush.  8th  District — 
West  8th  Street,  Coney  Island.  9th  District— 5th  Avenue  and  29th  Street.  10th  District— 133  New  Jersey 
Avenue.    Domestic  Relations — Myrtle  and  Vanderbilt  Avenues. 

QUEENS. 

1st  District — St.  Mary's  Lyceum,  Long  Island  City.  2d  District — Town  Hall,  Flushing.  3a  District — 
Central  Avenue,  Far  Rockaway.    4th  District — Town  Hall.  Jamaica.  \ 

RICHMOND. 

1st  District — Lafayette  Avenue.  New  Brighton.    2d  District — Village  Hall,  Stapleton. 
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CITY    MAGISTRATES. 

MANHATTAN   AND    BRONX.      (S7,000  A  YEAR  SALARY.) 


Name. 

Home  Address. 

Original 
Appoint- 
ment. 

Expiration 

of  Present 

Term. 

Chief,  William  McAdoo. . .  . 

58  West  47th  Street,  Manhattan 

July     1,  1910 
Mar.  28,  1910 
May    2,  1902 
Aug.  16,  1917 
July     1,  1902 
Aug.     2,  1916 
July     9,  1915 
July     1,  1895 
July   15,  1907 
April    6,  1917 
June  28,  1915 
Jan.      7,  1916 
May    1,  1907 
Feb.     1,  1907 
June  28,  1915 
Nov.    5,  1908 
Aug.  16,  1917 
July     6,  1911 
April    1,  1913 
July     2.  1913 
Jan.   30,  1914 
Nov.  11,  1913 

June  30,  1925 

Charles  W   ADPleton.  .    . 

545  West  148tli  Street,  Manhattan 

June  30   1922 

Peter  T.  Barlow 

471  Park  Avenue,  Manhattan 

April  30,  1923 

Willain  Blau 

40  Avenue  C,  Manhattan       

Aue    15    191Q 

Matthew  P   Breen 

521  West  112th  Street,  Manhattan 

June  30   1922 

234  West  103d  Street,  Manhattan 

April  30,  1927 

W  Bruce  Cobb 

234  Central  Park  West,  Manhattan 

July     8,  1925 

Robert  C.  Cornell 

901  Lexington  Avenue,  Manhattan 

April  30,  1923 

Joseph  E.  Corrigan 

77  Irving  Place,  Manhattan 

July   14,  1927 

31  West  11th  Street,  Manhattan 

April  30,  1927 

Edgar  V.  Frothingham 

6  East  70th  Street,  Manhattan 

April  30,  1925 

601  West  149th  Street,  Manhattan 

June  30,  1919 

Charles  Ni  Harris 

120  East  72d  Street,  Manhattan 

June  30,  1919 

Frederick  B.  House 

4.35  Convent  Avenue,  Manhattan 

April  30,  1927 

Morris  Koenis     .... 

309  East  Fourth  Street,  Manhattan 

April  30,  1925 
June  30.  1919 

Paul  Krotel 

640  Madison  Avenue,  Manhattan 

John  E.  MoGeehan 

1970  University  Avenue,  Bronx 

Aug.  15,  1923 

Francis  X.  McQuade 

532  West  111th  Street,  Manhattan 

June  30   1922 

400  West  153d  Street,  Manhattan 

July   14,  1927 

9  Madison  Street,  Manhattan 

July     1,  1921 

July     1,  1923 

Robert  C.  Ten  Eyck 

310  Alexander  Avenue,  Bronx 

July     2,  1921 

BROOKLYN. 

Charles  J.  Dodd 

845  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn 

May     1,1911 
May     1,  1911 
June  28,  1915 
April  25,  1914 
Oct.   25,  1906 
Sept.  24,  1917 

May    1,  1921 

Edward  J.  Dooley 

232  Clermont  Avenue,  Brooklyn 

May     1,  1921 

639  Putnam  Avenue,  Brooklyn 

July     1,  1920 

372  Washington  Avenue,  BroolUyn 

Dec.  31,  1917 

1210  82d  Street,  Brooklyn 

Dec.  31,  1917 

Francis  A.  McCloskey 

John  C.  McGuire 

333  East  25th  Street,  Brooklyn 

Sept.  24,  1925 
May     1,  1921 

Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn 

Jan.      1,  1908 
July     1,  1909 
May     1,  1911 
July     3,  1913 

Howard  P   Nash 

425  East  23d  Street,  Brooklyn 

July     1,  1919 

88  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn 

May     1,  1921 

Alfred  E   Steers 

2694  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn 

July     2,  1923 

A.  V.  B.  Voorhees 

Jan.      1,  1910 
Feb.     4,  1913 

Jan.      1,  1920 

John  J.  Walsh 

119  Johnson  Street,  Brooklyn 

May    1,  1921 

QUEENS. 

Edward  R.  Clark 

99  Union  Avenue,  Jamaica,  L.  I 

98  Elm  Street,  Long  Island  City,  L.  I 

Aug.  25,  1917 
May  16,  1917 
Mar.    8,  1916 
Oct.      5,  1911 

Dec.  31,  1917 

Thomas  F.  Doyle 

July  18,  1927 

John  Kochendorfer 

Harry  Miller 

166  Ellsworth  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I 

120  Bergen  Avenue,  Jamaica,  L.  I 

Dec.  31,  1925 
Dec.  31,  1917 

RICHMOND. 

Samuel  H.  Evins 

1 12  Stuy  vesant  Place,  St.  George,  S.I 

Jan.     7,  1916 
Feb.     1;  1908 

Jan.      1,  1926 

Joseph  B.  Handy 

93  Townsend  Avenue,  Stapleton,  S.I 

Dec.  31,  1917 

Chief  CTerA^— Frank  Oliver,       Deputy  Chief  Clerk, — William  F.  Delaney.        Chief  Probation  OSicer — 
Edwin  J.  Cooley. 

MUNICIPAL    COURTS. 

Board,  of  Justices,    Aaron    J.  Levy,  President,  \  264    Madison  Street.     Salaries  S8,000  in  Manhattan, 
Bronx  and  Brooklyn;  S7,000  in  Queens  and  Richm6nd. 

MANHATTAN. 

1st   District,   146  Grand  Street,  Wauhope  Lynn,  William  F.  Moore,  John  Hoyer. 
2d    District,  264  Madison  Street,  Benjamin  Hoffman,  Aaron  J.  Levy,  Jacob  Panken,  Leonard  A.  Snltkin. 
3d    District,  314  West  54th  Street,  Thomas  E.  Murray,  Thomas  F.  Noonan. 
4th  District,  207  East  32d  Street,  Michael  F.  Blake,  Hiram  M.  Kirk. 

6th  District,  96th  Street  and  Broadway,  Chas.  W.  Coleman,  William  Young,  Frederick  Spiegelberg. 
6th  District,   155-157  East  88th  Street,  .lacob  Marks,  Solomon  Oppenheimer. 
7th  District,  70  Manhattan  Street,  John  R.  Davies,  S.  Clinton  Crane,  Samson  Friedlander. 
8th  District,  Sylvan  Place  and   121st  Street,  Leopold  Prince,  John  F.  Cowan, 

9th  District,  59th  Street  and   Madison   Avenue,  Edgar  J.  Lauer,   Frank  J.  Coleman,  Jr.,  George  L. 
Genung,  William  C.  Wilson, 

BRONX. 

lat  District,  1400  Wllliamsbrldge  Road,  Peter  A.  Sheil,  Harry  Robitzek. 

2d   District,  East  162d  Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  WUUam  E,  Morris,  Michael  J.  Scanlan. 

BROOKLYN. 


1st  District, 
2d  District, 
3d  District, 
4th  District, 
6th  District, 
6th  District, 
7th  District, 


1st  District, 
2d  District, 
3d  District, 
4th  District, 


State  and  Court  Streets,  James  A.  Dunne. 
495  Gates  Avenue,  John  R.  Farrar. 

6  and  8  Lee  Avenue,  Philip  D.  Meagher,  Wm.  J.  Bogenschutz. 
14  Howard  Avenue,  Jacob  S.  Strahl. 
5220  Third  Avenue,  Cornelius  Furgueson. 
236  DufReld  Street,  Edgar  M.  Doughty,  William  D.  Niper. 
31  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Edward  A.  Richards,  Charles  B.  Law. 

QUEENS. 

115  Fifth  Street,  L.  I.  City,  Thomas  C.  Kodlen. 
Broadway  and  Court  Street,  Elrahurst,  John  M.  Cragen. 
1908  Myrtle  Avenue,  Alfred  Denton.  , 

Town  Hall,  Jamaica,  William  E.  Kennedy. 

RICHMOND. 


Ist  District,  Village  Hall,  New  Brighton,  Thomas  C.  Brown. 
2d    District,  Village  Hall,  Stapleton,  Arnold  J.  B.  Wedemeyer 


Po^t-Offi,ce — Neiv  York,  N.  Y. 
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POST-OFFICE— NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

(31st  to  33rd  Street  and  8th  Avenue.) 

Postmaster — Thomas  G.  Patten.  Assistant  Poslmastei — Thomas  F.  Murphy. 

Hours — Postmaster,  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.     Other  departments  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  unless  otherwise  stated. 


SECOND     FLOOR. 


Postmaster — Room  218. 
Assistant  Postmaster — Room  224. 
Superintendent  cf  Delivery — -Room  201. 
Superir.tendent  of  Mails — Room  230. 
Superintendent  of  Money  Order — Room  203. 
SuperiD  tender  t  of  Registry — Room  205. 
Auditor — Room  217. 
Appointment  Clerk — Room  215. 
Cashier— Rooms  219-223. 


-Room  224. 


Superintendent,  Second-Clas,s  Matter 
Inquiry     Department     for     Missing 

Room  240. 
U.  S.  Customs  Bureau — ^Room  239.    Hours, 

to  4.30  P.  M.     Saturdays,  9  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Assistant   Custodian — Room   202.      Hours, 

to  4.30  P.  M.     An  officer  of  the  Treasury  Depart 

ment  in  charge  of  the  building  and  watch. 


Mail,     etc.— 


9  a.m. 
Closed 


9    A.  M. 


THIRD     FLOOR. 


Order  Department  of  Instruction — Room  335.     (9 

A.  M.  to  4  p.  M.) 
Printing   Department — Room   353.      (9   a.  m.   to  4 

p.  M.) 
Si-pply    Department — Room   358.       (9    a.  m.    to    5 

P.  M.) 


Post-Of?lce    Inspectors — Room    332.       (9    a.  m.    to 

4.30  P.  .V.) 
Railway  Mail  Service,  Superintendent — Room  324. 

{9  A.  M.  to  4.30  P.  M.) 
Chief  Clerk,  R.  M.  S.,  in  Charge  of  Second  Class 

Matter — Room  314.     (9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.) 


Redemption  and  Special  Request  Envelope  Department — Room  M-ll,  Mezzanine  Floor.     Hours  9  a.  m. 
to  4  p  M.     Closed  on  Sundays  and  Holidays. 

On  general  holidays,  viz.:  January  1,  February  22,  May  30,  July  4,  Labor  Day.  Thanksgiving  Day, 
December  25,  and  such  days  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  designate  as  holidays,  fast,  and 
thanksgiving  days,  all  mails  are  closed  as  on  other  days  of  the  week,  but  only  such  carrier  deliveries  are 
made  as  may  have  been  previously  announced. 


GENERAL  POST-OFFICE,   BROADWAY  AND   PARK   ROW.      OPEN  AT   ALL  HOURS. 

General  Delivery  (Park  Row  side). — Men's  Window,  sees.  5  and  7;  Advertised  Letter  Window,  see. 
1;  Ladies'  Window,  sec.   11.     Foreijjn  Supplementary  Mail. — Sec.  27,  Park  Row  side. 

Bank  Window. — Sec.   17,  Park  Row  side. 

Registry  business  is  transacted  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  P.  M.  Holidays,  8  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.  No  Registry 
business  is  transacted  on  Sundays. 

Money  Order  business  is  transacted  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  =>.  M.  No  Money  Order  business  is  transacted 
on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

CARRIER    STATIONS    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 


A — Cor.  Prince  and  Greene  Sts. 

B — 45  Suffolk  St. 

C — West  13th  St.  and  Ninth  Ave. 

D — Fourth  Ave.,  S.  Wf  cor.  13th  St. 

F — 149-155  East  34th  St.,  bet.  Lex'n  and  Third  Aves. 

G — 217-225  West  olst  St.,  near  Broadway. 

H— 178-180  VVest  102d  St. 

I — 232-234  West  116th  St. 

J— 303  West  125th  St. 

K — 202-204  East  88th  St.,  near  Third  Ave. 

L — 147  East  125th  St.,  cor.  Lexington  Ave. 

M — 20SS  Amsterdam  Ave. 

N — Broadway,  cor.  69th  St. 

O— 112-116  West  18th  St. 

P — Custom  House  Building. 

R — 378-380  East  149th  St.,  bet.  Third  and  Courtlandt 

Aves. 
S — N.  W.  cor.  Howard  &  Lafayette  Sts. 
T— 507-.509  East  165th  St.,  bet.  Third  and  Wash- 

incton  Aves. 
U— Third  Ave.,  cor.  103d  St. 
V — Northwest  cor.  West  Broadway  and  Beach  St. 
W— 160-162  West  83d  St. 
X— 373-S77  East  138th  St.,  near  Willis  .\ve. 
Y— 1160-1162  Third  Ave.,  near  68th  St. 
City  Island — 329  Citv  Island  Ave.,  cor.  Bay  St. 
College — 30.5-.TO7  West  140th  St.,  near  Eighth  Ave. 
Fordham — 2519  Webster  Ave.,  near  Fordhata  Rd. 


Foreign — West  St..  cor.  Morton  St. 

Fox  St. — Fox  St.,  tact.  107th  and  169th  Sts. 

Grand  Central  Station — 110  East  45th  St.,   bet. 

Lexington  Ave.,  and  Depew  Place. 
Hamilton  Gran$e— 521-523  West  146th  St. 
High    Bridge — West     165th    St.,    bet.     Lind    and 

Summit  Aves. 
Hudson    Terminal    Station — Cortlandt   Building, 

30  Church  St.,  bet.  Cortlandt  and  Dey  Sts. 
Kingsbridge — 5233  B'wav.,  bet.  225th  &  227th  Sts. 
Madison   Square — 3i0-316  Fourth  Ave.,   bet.   23d 

and  24  th  Sts. 
Morris  Heights — West  177th  St.,  near  Cedar  Ave. 
Pennsylvania  Terminal — Post-OfRce  station.  West 

31st  and  33d  Sts   and  8th  Ave. 
Times  Square — 231-241  West  39th  St. 
Tompkins  Square — 12th  St.  and  Ave.  R. 
Tremont — 1931   Washington  Ave.,   between   177th 

and  178th  Sts. 
Wall  St. — Pine  and  Pearl  Sts. 
Washington      Bridge — Amsterdam      Ave., 

180th  St  -i 

Westche.stcr — 1471     Willianisbridge     Road, 

East  Chester  Road. 
West   Farms   Station — 1054  Tremont   Ave.,   near 

Boston  Road. 
Williamsbridge — 3455    White    Plains    Ave.,    near 
1      Gun  Hill  Road. 

Pelham  Manor  Branch,  Pelham  Ma'nor,  N.  Y. 

to  12  p.  M.;  for  the 


near 


near 


Branch  Offices — Pelham  Branch,  Pelham,   N.   Y.; 

Grand  Central  and  Madison  Square  Stations  are  open  on  week  days  from  7  a.  m. 
transaction  of  money  order  business  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

Hudson  Termmal  tstaoion  is  OT)en  on  all  days  of  the  year  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  p.  m.  No  money  order 
business  Is  transacted  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  Registry  business  is  transacted  from  7  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 
on  holidays;  no  registry  business  is  transacted  on  Sundays. 

All  otner  carriers'  stations  are  open  on  week  days  from  7  j?  .  m.  to  8  p.  m.;  for  the  transaction  of  money 
order  business  irom  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

On  Sundays  carriers'  stations  are  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m.:  on  holidays  from  7  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.. 
excepting  High  Bridge  whicn  is  open  on  Sundays  from  4  p.  m.  to  6.30  p.  m.,  anl  Morris  Heights  -from  4.3() 
p.  M.  to  6.30  p.  M.     ISO  money  order  business  is  transacted  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

At  carriers'  stations  registry  business  Is  transacted  on  holidays  from  7  A.  M.  to  10  A.  m.;  no  registry 
business  is  transacted  on  Sundays. 
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Hall  of  Fame. 


BROOKLYN    POST-OFFICE. 

Postmaster — Walter  C.  Burton.     AssistaM  Postmaster — Peter  J.  Cleary  (in  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Finance).     Superintendent  of  Mails — J.  A.  T.  Carrougher.     (Telephone,  3900  Main.)'- 


CARRIER  STATIONS. 

/ 

^       Station. 

Location. 

Superintendent. 

A 

661  Broadway ' 

Joseph  C.  Vleibig. 

B 

1266-1268  Fulton  Street 

C 

5009-5011  Si.xth  Avenue 

George  L.  C.  Jacobson. 

IK. 

1915-1917  Fulton  Street ; 

George  H.  Ehlen. 

-^::::: :::::: ::::::: 

2581  Atlantic  Avenue 

Joseph  L.  Keresey. 

Flatbush 

961-965  Flatbush  Avenue 

William  F.  Morris. 

G 

746  Manhattan  Avenue 

Joseph  E.  Bennet. 

Bath  Beach 

1848  Bath  Avenue,  corner  Bay  20th  Street 

1600  Myrtle  Avenue 

Stephen  V.  Fonner. 

Ridgewood 

Thos.  B.  Lavens. 

Biythebourne. . 

13th  Avenue  and  55th  Street 

Robert  W.  King. 

Times  Plaza 

Flatbush  Avenue,  L.  I.  RR.  Depot 

James  M.  Mc  Ardle. 

Coney  Island 

Surf  Avenue,  opp.  West  17th  Street 

Frank  E.  Naddy. 

Fort  Hamilton 

9110  Fifth  Avenue 

Thomas  Barrett. 

Sheepshead  Bay 

P 

Avenue  U  and  East  16th  Street.  .  .  •         

Peter  F.  Ralph. 

70-72  Thattord  Avenue , 

Henry  Hassler. 

Vanderveer 

Nostrand  Avenue  and  Avenue  H .  .  .  . '. 

Samuel  P.  Fisher. 

S .  ?? 

1262-1264  Broadway 

James  F.  Halloran. 

T 

155-157  Hamilton  Avenue 

Geoige  W.  Barrell. 

V 

303-309  Eighth  Street 

Joseph  A.  Hamilton. 

W 

Broadway  and  South  Eighth  Street 

S.  W.  cor.  47th  Street  and  Gravesend  Avenue. . . 
305-307  Church  Avenue 

Edward  Thompson. 

Y 

Kensington 

Henry  Kraft. 
Joseph  F.  Plunkett. 

New  Lots 

946-948  Glenmore  Avenue 

Frederick  W.  Schuttler. 

Pratt 

Willoughby  Avenue  and  Steuben  Street 

1234  St.  John's  Place 

34th  Street  between  Second  and  Third  Avenues. 
Charles  William  Stores 

David  F.  Carroll. 

St.  John's  Place : 

Bush  Terminal 

Main  Street 

George  W.  Thomas. 
William  J.  Morrison. 
John  F.  Byrne. 

Camp  Upton 

Camp  Upton,  N.  Y 

G.  L.  Opperman,  Clerk  in  Charge. 

THE    HALL    OF    FAME. 

March  5,  1900,  the  Council  of  New  York  University  accepted  a  gift  of  8100,000,  afterward  increased 
■to  $250,000,  from  a  donor,  whose  name  was  withheld,  for  the  erection  and  completion  on  University  Heights, 
New  York  City,  of  a  building  to  be  called  "The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans."  A  structure  was  built 
'in  the  form  of  a  terrace  with  superimposed  colonnade  connecting  the  University  Hall  of  Philosophy  with 
'the  Hall  of  Languages.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  museum  200  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  consisting  of  a  cor- 
ridor and  six  halls  to  contain  mementos  of  the  names  that  are  inscribed  above.  The  colonnade  over  this 
Js  600  feet  long  with  provision  for  150  panels,  each  about  2  feet  by  6  feet,  each  to  bear  the  name  of  a  famous 
American. 

Only  persons  who  shall  have  been  dead  ten  or  more  years  are  eligible  to  be  chosen.  Fifteen  classes  of 
citizens  were  recommended  for  consideration,  to  wit:  Authors  and  editors,  business  men,  educators,  inventors, 
missionaries  and  explorers,  philanthropists  and  reformers,  preachers  and  theologians,  scientists,  engineers 
and  architects,  lawyers  and  judges,  musicians,  painters  and  sculptors,  phy.sicians  and  surgeons,  rulers  and 
Statesmen,  soldiers  and  sailors,  distinguished  men  and  women  outside  the  above  classes.  Fifty  names  were 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  tablets  at  the  beginning,  and  five  additional  names  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  until 
the  year  2000,  when  the  150  inscriptions  will  be  completed.  In  case  of  failure  to  fill  all  the  panels  allotted, 
the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  in  a  following  year. 

In  February,  1904,  the  plan  was  announced  of  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Women  near  the  former,  with  places 
for  50  tablets.      Its  foundation  has  been  begun. 

The  rules  prescribed  that  the  council  should  invite  nominations  from  the  publu;.  Every  nomination 
peconded  by  a  member  of  the  University  Senate  should  be  submitted  to  an  electorate  of  one  hundred  emi- 
nent citizens  selected  by  the  council.  Chancellor  Emeritus  MacCracken.  who  is  "comniitteema,n"  of  the 
hall,  presides  in  the  Senate  when  the  Hall  of  Fame  is  considered.  Address  University  Heights,  New  York 
City. 

In  October,  1900,  the  University  Senate  received  the  ballots  of  the  electors.  Of  the  one  hundred  judges 
selected  ninety-seven  voted.  The  number  of  names  which  had  been  submitted  to  them  was  252.  Of  these 
each  judge  returned  a  vote  for  fifty.  The  rule  required  that  no  candidate  receiving  leas  than  fifty-one  votes 
could  be  accepted.  The  returns  showed  that  but  twenty-nine  candidates  received  the  required  number 
and  were  cho.sen.  These  were  as  follows:  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Daniel  Webster,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  U]ys.ses  S.  Grant,  John  Marshall,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  Robert  Fulton,  Wa.shington  Irving,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  David  G.  Far- 
ragut,  Henry  Clay,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  George  Peabody,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Peter  Cooper,  Eli  Whitney, 
John  J.  Audubon,  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  James  Kent,  Joseph  Story,  John  Adams,  William 
E.  Channlng,  Gilbert  Stuart  and  Asa  Gray. 

In  October,  1905,  under  the  rules  named  above,  the  Senate  received  the  ballots  of  95  electors  out  of 
101  appointed,  of  whom  only  85  undertook  to  consider  the  names  of  women.  A  majority  of  51  was  demanded, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  women,  a  majority  of  only  47.  The  following  eight  persons  were  found 
to  be  duly  chosen:  John  Quincy  Adams,  59;  James  Russell  Lowell,  58;  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  58; 
James  Madison,  56:  Jo"n  Greenleaf  Whittler,  53;  Mary  Lyon,  58;  Emma  Willard,  50,  and  Maria  Mitchell,  48. 

The  hail  was  dedicated  May  30,  1901,  when  twenty-five  or  more  National  associations  each  unveiled 
one  of  the  bronze  tablets  In  the  colonnade,  and  on  May  30,  1907,  eleven  new  tablets  were  unveiled,  orations 
being  given  by  the  Governors  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

In  October,  1910,  the  next  ballot  was  taken,  the  number  cast  being  97  and  the  number  required  for  a 
choice  being  51.  The  following  ten  persons  had  the  requisite  number  of  votes:  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  74; 
OUver  Wendell  Holmes,  69;  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  69;  James  Fenimore  Coooer,  62;  Phillips  Brooks,  60;  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  59;  Frances  E.  Willard,  56;  Andrew  Jackson,  53;  George  Bancroft,  53;  John  Lothrop  Mot- 
ley, 51.     There  were  211  nominees. 

The  fourth  quinquennial  election  in  1915  secured  the  ballots  of  ninety-seven  electors,  three  electors 
having  died  within  the  year.  Nine  names  were  admitted,  viz.,  Alexander  Hamilton,  70  votes;  Mark  Hop- 
Itins,  69;  Francis  Parkman,  68;  Agassiz,  64;  Elias  Howe,  61;  Joseph  Henry,  56;  Rufus  Choate,  52;  Daniel 
Boone,  52;  with  one  woman,  Charlotte  Cushman,  53.  Of  these  Hamilton  and  Agassiz  had  been  elected 
in  1905  to  the  separate  hall  proposed  for  famous  foreign-born  Americans.  When  the  Constitution  was 
amended  in  1914,  to  do  away  with  the  line  of  discrimination  between  native-born  and  foreign-born,  It  was 
required  that  the  four  foreign-born,  already  chosen,  be  re-elected  in  competition  with  the  native-born  put 
In  nomination.  The  two  above  named  were  approved,  while  John  Paul  Jones  and  Roger  Williams  lacked 
a  majority,  but  remain  In  nomination  for  the  year  1920.  The  total  names  admitted  In  the  four  quinquen- 
nial elections  Is  50  men  and  6  women. 


Distances  Between  European  Cities. 
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DISTANCES    FFSORfl    MEW    YORK    TO    CITIES    IN    UNITED    STATES. 

Distances  herein  shown  are  the  official  distances  between  New  York  City  and  the  various  cities  now 
used  by  the  War  ai-d  other  Government  DepartmeiUa. 


CmES. 

Atiles. 

CiriES. 

Miles. 

Cities. 

Miles. 

Cities. 

Miles. 

Albany,  N.  Y 

J  4.5/ 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . . 

584 

Louisville,  Ky.  .  .  . 

871 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

1.322 

Albiiquerq'e,  N.M. 

2,?,(il 

Columbus,  OlLio.. . 

637 

L.vnchburg,  Va. . .  . 

401 

Salt   Lake   City, 

l,f-'^S 

Concord,  N.  H.  .    . 

310 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

292 

Utah 

2,442 

Amarillo.  Tex 

1,3S2 

Cumberland,  Md. . 

380 

Memphis,  Tenn.  . . 

1,1.57 

San  Fraiicinco,  Cal. 

3,191 

Atlanta,  Ga 

SVG 

Ucadvvood,  S.  Dak. 

1,899 

Meridian,  Mis.s.  .  . 

1,142 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

2,211 

AtlantlcCity,  N.  J. 

13G 

Denver,  Col 

1,930 

Milwaukee.  Wis. .  . 

997 

Savaa.iah,  Ga.  .  .  . 

845 

AuEtiista,  Me 

413 

Des  Moines,  la.  .  . 

1,270 

Mobile,  .Ala 

1,231 

.Seattle,  Wash 

3,136 

Baltimore,  Md .... 

18S 

Detroit,  Mich .... 

693 

Montt)elier,  Vt..  .  . 

329 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

2,141 

Birmingham,  Ala. . 

990 

Duluth,  Minn .... 

1,391 

Newark,  N.  J 

9 

Shreveport,  La 

1,4.54 

Bismarclt,  N.  Dali. 

1,767 

El  Paso,  Tex 

2,310 

New  Orleans,  La. . 

1,372 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

1,459 

Boise,  Idaho 

2,738 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

1 ,504 

Norfolk,  Va 

347 

Spokane,  Wash .  .  . 

2,797 

Boston,  Mass 

23.5 

Ft.  Wortli,  Tex.  . . 

1,805 

Ogden,  Utah 

2,405 

Springfield,  III 

1,017 

Bristol,  Tenn 

60.-) 

Galveston,  Te;; .  .  . 

1,782 

Oklahoma,  Olda. . . 

1,608 

Springfield,  Mass.. 

139 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

442 

Gr.  Rapids,  Mich.. 

821 

Omaha,  Neb 

1,405 

Superior,  Wis 

1,386 

Burlington,  Vt 

303 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

516 

Parkersb'g,  W.  Va.. 

580 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.  .  . 

293 

Butte,  Mont 

2,450 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

195 

Pendleton,  Ore.  . . . 

2,908 

Tacoma,  Wash 

3,231 

Cape  Miiy,  N.  J... 

172 

liartford,  Ct 

113 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 

91 

Tampa,  Fla 

1,195 

Carson  City,  Nev.. 

2,983 

Helena,  Mont.  .  .  . 

2,4.52 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

2,742 

Topeka,  Kan 

1,437 

Charleston,  3.  C.  . 

739 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. . 

l.^oO 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. . .  . 

444 

Trenton.  N.  .T.  .  .  . 

57 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

61G 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . 

825 

Portland,  Me 

350 

Vicksburg,  Miss..  . 

1.282 

Chat'nooga,  Tenn.. 

847 

Ishncniing,  Miclx. . 

1,274 

Portland,  Ore 

3,204 

Vinita,  Okla 

^1,426 

Cheyenne,  VVyo. . . 

1,921 

.laclison,  Mi.ss.  .  .  . 

1,238 

Prescott,  Ariz 

2,719 

Wasliington,  D.  C. 

228 

Chicago,  III.  (N.  Y. 

.Jacksonville,  Fla.  . 

9S3 

Providence,  R.  I .  . 

190 

Wheeling,  W.  Va... 

510 

Cent.) 

982 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . 

1,342 

Reno,  Nev 

2,947 

Wichita.  Kan . 

1,.549 

Chicago,  III.  (Penn. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. . . 

73G 

Richmond,  Va.  .  .  . 

343 

Wilmington,  Del.  . 

118 

R.  R.) 

912 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  . 

1,290 

Roanolte,  Va 

454 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

5S8 

Cincinnati,  Ohio .  . 

757 

Los  Angeles,  Cal .  . 

3,149 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

1,065 

MAIL  DISTANCES   AND   APPROXIMATE   TIME     TO    FOREIGN   CITIES   FROM    NEW   YORK 
(For  Distances,  irresiiectlve  ot  Mail  Routes,  sec  Index.)  


BY  PosTA]^  Route  to — 


Adelaide,  ina  San  Francisco 

Alexandria,  via  London 

Amsterdam,  "  "       

Antw,erp,'      "         "       

Athens,  "         "       

Bahia,  Brazil 

Bangkok,  Siam,  via  San  P'raneisco. 

Bangkok,  Siam,  via  London 

Batavia,  Java,  via  London 

Berlin 

Bombay,  via  liondon 

Bremen 

Buenos  .\yres 

Calcutta,  via  London 

Cape  Town,  via  London 

Constantinople,  via  London.  ..... 

Florence,  via  I/ondon 

Glasgow 

Greytown,  via  New  Orleans ...... 

Halifax,  iSf.  S.  (rail) 

Hamburg,  direct 

Hamburg,  via  London 

Havana 


Statute 

Miles. 

Days. 

12,845 

28 

6,1.50 

12 

3,985 

8 

4,000 

8 

5,655 

n 

5,870 

14 

12,900 

43 

13,125 

41 

12,809 

34 

4,385 

8 

9,765 

,     22 

4,2.35 

8 

8.045 

24 

11,120 

24 

11,245 

25 

6,810 

11 

4,800 

9 

3,370 

8 

2,815 

7 

.      967 

114 

4,829 

9 

4,340 

9 

1,36") 

3 

By  Postai.,  Rotjtb  to — 


Hongkong,  via  San  Francisco. , 
Honolulu,^  via  Sa/t  Fra,ncisco. . , 

LiverpooF.  .....'. 

London ( . 

Madrid,  via  London 

Manila,  via  San  Francisco 

Melbourne,  via  San  Francisco. 

Mexico  City  (railroad) 

Panama 

Paris 

Petrograd,  via  London 

F,io  de  Janeiro 

Rome,  via  London 

Rotterdam,  via  London 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 

Shanghai,  via  San  F"'rancisco. . . 

Shanghai,  via  Berlin 

Stockholm,  via  London 

Sydney,  via  San  Francisco.  .  .  . 

Valparaiso,  via  Panama 

Vienna 

Yokohama,  via  San  Francisco. 


Statute 
Miles.     Days. 


10 
5, 
3, 
3, 
4, 

11, 

12, 
3, 
2, 
4, 
5, 
6, 
5, 
3, 
1. 
9 

14 
4 

11 
5 
4 
7 


,5G0 
045 
540 
740 
925 
583 
265 
750 
355 
020 
370 
204 
030 
935 
,730 
,920 
745 
975 
,570 
,915 
740 
345 


27 

12 

7 

7 

9 

31 

27 

5 

6 

8 

9 

17 

9 

O 

'('> 
25 
22 
10 
26 
22 

9 
20 


DISTANCES    BETWEEN    EUROPEAN    CITIES. 


London 


Liverpool, 
Paris    4?'.) 


Madrid 

<)08 

1397 

Lisbon 

415 

1323 

1812 

TRAVELLING  DISTANCES                                                    Antwerp 

1530 

1119 

211 

472 

BETWEEN  THE                                                             Hamtiuro 

412 
497 

1804 

1495 
1582 
1183 
1373 

587 
674 
359 
.509 

859 
948 
848 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES  IN  EUROPE,                                   Berlin 

178 
678 
839 

1889 
1602 
1506 

.IN  MILES.                                                   Bernk 

611 
837 

460 

Turin 

297 

719 

9*19 

Vienna 

720 
470 

535 
295 

427 
401 

605 
579 

727 
"522 

2157 

1668 
1177 

849 
,582 

1182 
970 

Munich 

266 

1897 

RO.ME 

647 

840 

414 

639 

1048 

1180 

1033 

1746 

1223 

907 

1397 

TRIE  STE 

510 

487 

370 

391 

533 

8S8 

1066 

1009 

1828 
2.593 

1416 
1925 

863 
1067 

1352 
1557 

Warsaw 

806 

1276 

702 

436 

1156 

1021 

398 

576 

895 

Constantinople 

1205 

1725 

2138 

1564 

1298 

2018 

1883 

16951 

1903 

2025 

3345 

2718 

1899 

2232 

Odessa 

363 

842 
811 

1330 
1617 

I80i1 
2087 

1236 
1513 

960 
1247 

1680 
1967 

1545 

"1832 

1210 
1209 

1418 
1387 

1737 
1706 

3117 
3414 

2625 
2904 

1760 
1843 

2119 
2117 

Moscow 

950 

133P 

PET310GRAD 

406 

1356 

1733 

693 

1769 

2239 

1395 

.399 

2119 

1714 

1091 

1269 

1538 

3286 

.2874 

1699 

1976 

Stockholm  430 

83G 
1252 

1510 
1510 

2408 
1510 

1082 
668 

1171 
1067 

1731 
1318 

1084 
671 

1110 
697 

1337 

1176 
885 

685 

580 

99! 
620 

2384 
2012 

1972 
1600 

1219 
812 

1491 
1181 

CopenhacenUis  846 

1047 

270 

208 

876 


Police  Force  of  New  York  City. 


POLICE    FORCE    OP    NEW    YORK   CITY. 

September  15,  1917. 
Borough  Inspector,  17  Inspectors,  18  Surgeons  (one  designated  as  Chief  Surgeon), 


I  Chief  Inspector,  1 
1  Superintendent  of  Telegraph 
Boiler  Inspectors. 


1   Assistant  Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  1  Chief  Lineman,  4  Linemen, 


BOROaOHS. 

Captains. 

Lieutenants. 

Sergeants. 

Patrolmen. 

Matrons. 

Total. 

Manhattan 

The  Bronx. 

37 
12 
33 
10 
2 

260 
48 

157 
38 
18 

367 
85 

233 
64 
19 

4,878 
786 

2,806 
703 
159 

23 
3 

20 
6 
3 

5,565 

934 

3,249 

821 

201 

Total 

94 

521 

768 

9,332 

55 

10,770 

Rank  of  Doorman  abolished  by  Act  of  Legislature,  April  16,  1912. 

SALARIES^Chlet  Inspector,  S5,000;  18  Inspectors,  S3, 500  each;  20  Surgeons,  S3, 500  each. 

Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  S4,000;  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  S3,000;  Linemen,  $1,200 
each;  Boiler  Inspectors,  Sl,300  each. 

Captains,  S3, 120  each;  Lieutenants,  S2,250  each;  Sergeants,  SI, 750  each. 

Patrolmen,  First  Grade,  five  years'  service,  $1,450  each. 

Patrolmen,  Second  Grade,  less  than  five  years  and  more  than  four  years  and  six  months,  SI  ,350  each. 

Patrolmen,  Third  Grade,  less  than  four  years  and  six  months  and  more  than  four  years,  SI, 250  each. 

Patrolmen,  Fourth  Grade,  less  than  four  years  and  more  than  three  years,  SI, 150  each. 

Patrolmen,  Fifth  Grade,  less  than  three  years  and  more  than  two  years,  SI, 000  each. 

Patrolmen,  Sixth  Grade,  less  than  two  years  and  more  than  one  year,  51,000  each. 

Patrolmen,  Seventh  Grade,  less  than  one  year,  $1,000  each. 

Members  of  the  police  force  may  be  retired  on  one-half  rate  of  compensation  after  service  of  twenty- 
five  years,  having  reached  the  age  of  flfty-flve  years,  or  after  twenty  years'  service  upon  certificate  of  police 
surgeons  of  permanent  disability,  or  after  twenty  years'  service  if  a  veteran  of  Civil  War.  Members  of  the 
police  force  may  also  be  retired  upon  pension  upon  certificate  of  police  surgeons  of  permanent  disability 
or  disease  contracted  without  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  officer,  and  by  reason  of  the  performance  of 
duty,  at  not  to  exceed  one-halt  of  rate  of  compensation, 

POLICE    DEPARTMENT    REPORT    OF     1916.  « 


Police  Commissioner  Woods  in  his  annual  report 
of  1916  stated  that  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
department  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  corporate  stock 
expenditures  and  interest  charges  on  permanent 
capital  investments,  was  S18, 311, 171.24. 

The  total  number  of  pe'sons  arrested  or  sum- 
moned for  all  causes  was  200,901,  as  compared  with 
212,452  in  1915;  199,253  cases  were  disposed  of  dur- 
ing the  year.    Of  these  157,228  were  convicted. 

113,329  sick  and  injured  persons  were  aided,  and 
87  rescued  from  drowning. 

Missing  persons  reported  from   outside  the  city, 
POLICE  STATION-HOUSES   IN 


1,590;  of  these  1,070  were  located;  persons  living  in 
the  city  missing,  5,026,  of  these  4,303  were  located. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Unidentified  Dead  656  cases  were 
reported  to  the  bureau,  and  identification  was  made 
in  497  cases. 

58  members  of  the  force  were  retired  during  the 
year  on  account  of  disability,  and  102  were  retired  on 
their  own  applications,  having  completed  the  period 
of  required  service  and  being  55  years  of  age  or  over. 
In  1915,  55  were  retired  for  disability  and  82  for 
service. 

Pensions  were  also  granted  to  115  widows  of  police 
officers  and  to  28  childi'en. 

MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 


(Headquarters,  corner  Cenfre  and  Broome  Streets.) 


Precinct  and  Location. 

1st.  Old  Slip. 

2d.    156  Greenwich  St. 

4th.  16-20  Beach  St. 

6th.  9  Oak  St. 

6th.  17  and  19  Elizabeth  St. 

7th.  247  Madison  St. 
10th.  24  Macdougal  St. 
13th.  118-120  Clinton  St. 
14th.  135  Charles  St. 
15th.  321  Fifth  St. 
16th.  253  Mercer  St. 
17th.  130  Sheriff  St. 
18th.  230  W.  20th  St. 
21st.  327  E.  22d  St. 
22d.    434  W.  37th  St. 
23d.    138  W.  30th  St. 
25th.  160  E.  35th  St. 
26th.  345  and  347  W.  47th  St. 
28th 


Precinct  and   Location 
29th.  163  E.  51st  St. 
31st.  153  E.  67th  St. 
32d.    134  W.  100th  St. 
33d.   The  Arsenal.  Central  Park. 
35th.  432  E.  88th  St. 
36th.  438  W.  125th  St. 
37th.  229  W.  123d  St. 
38th.  239  W.  135th  St. 
39th.  177  E.  104th  St. 
40th.  1854  Amsterdam  Ave. 
42d.    177th  St.  and  Haven  Ave. 
43d.    148  E.  126th  St. 
Traffic  A,  City  Hall. 
Traffic  B,  36  E.  9th  St. 
Traffic  C,  138  W.  30tH  St. 
Traffic  E,  229  W.  123d  St. 
Harbor— Station  A,  Pier  A,  North 
River. 


Precinct  and   Location. 
Harbor  —  Station      B,      Randall's 

Island,  opp.  E.  125th  St. 
61st.  257  Alexander  Ave. 
02d.    1086  Simpson  St. 
63d.    160th  St.,  3d  and  Washington 

Aves. 
65th.  1925  Bathgate  Ave. 
66th.  Sedgwick  Ave.  and  Wolf  St., 

High  Bridge. 
68th.  Wehiiter    Ave.    and    Mosholu 

Parkway. 
69th.  Main  St..  Westchester. 
74th.  Kingsbridge      Terrace      and 

Perot  St.,  Kingsbridge. 
77th.  City  Island,  570  City  Island 

Ave. 
79th.  229th  St.   and   White  Plains 

Ave.,  Wakefield. 


150  W.  68th  St. 
Detective  Bureau — Main  Office,  240  Centre  St.:  417  Lexington  Ave.,  219  E. 
St.,  462  E.  158th  St. 

POLICE  STATION-HOUSES  IN  BROOKLYN. 
(Headquarters.  72  Poplar  Street.) 


116th  St.,  342  W.  123d 


Precinct  and  LocArioN. 
Bridge  A,  179  Washington  St. 
143d.    4302  4th  Ave. 
144th.  577  5th  Ave. 
145th.  44-  Rapelyea  St. 
146th.  67  Sixth  Ave. 
147th.   17  Butler  St. 
148th.  59  Amity  St. 
149th.  318  Adams  St. 
150th.  72  Poplar  St. 
151st.  653  Grand  Ave. 
152d.    1661  Atlantic  Ave. 
163d.    484  Liberty  Ave. 


Precinct  and  Location. 
154th.   16  Ralph  Ave. 

627  Gates  Ave. 

298  Classon  Ave. 

132  Flushing  Ave. 

148  Vernon  Ave. 

o  fjGe  AvG 
160th.  263  Bedford  Ave. 
161st.    145  Greenpoint  Ave. 

43  Herbert  St. 

171  Bushwlck  Ave. 

179  Hamburg  Ave. 


155th. 
156th. 
157th. 
158th. 
159th. 


162d. 
163d. 
164th. 


Branch  Bureaus — 6th  Branch  Detective  Bureau,  72  Poplar  St 
WlUoughby  Ave.;  Information  ami  Property  Clerk,  72  Poplar  St. 


Precinct  and  Location. 
165th.  2  Liberty  Ave. 
166t.h.  Avenue  G,  near  E.  95th  St. 
167th.  35  Snyder  Ave. 
168th.  Avenue  U  and  E.  15th  St. 
169th.   W.  8th  St.  and  Surf  Ave. 
170th.  Bay  22d  St.,  cor.  Bath  Ave. 
17l3t.    86th  St.  and  5th  Ave. 
172d.     154  Lawrence  Ave. 
173d.     Prospect  Park. 
174th.   1830  Brooklyn  Ave. 
Traffic  D.  308  Classon  Ave. 

7th  Branch  Detective  Bureau.  829 
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POLICE  FORCE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY —Continued. 


POLICE  STATION-HOUSES  IN  QUEENS. 


PRECINCT    AND    LOCATION. 

274th.  152-154    Grand    Ave.,    As- 
toria. 

85  4th  St.,  Long  Ishincl  City. 
43  N.  Prince  St.,  Flushing. 
Broadway    and    Court    St., 
Newtown. 

278th.  Flusliing   Ave.    and   Fulton 
St.,  Jamaica. 


275tJi. 
27flth. 
277th. 


Precinct  and  Location. 
279th.  300  Broadway,  Far  Rocka- 

way. 
28 1st.    322    Boulevard,    Rockaway 
/  Beach. 

2!83d,     275  Church  St.,  Rlclimond 
Hill. 


Precinct  and  Location. 
285th.  Slierman   and   Catalpa  St., 

I      Glendale. 
Sub  Precinct  290.  650  13th,  St.,  Col- 
lege Point. 
Sub   Pi-ecinct   292.  West   side   7th 
Ave.,     between     16th     and 
17th  Sts.,  Whitestone. 


Eighth  Branch  Detective  Bureau,  Queensboro  Bridge  Plaza,  Long  Island  City. 
POLICE  STATION-HOUSES  IN  RICHMOND. 


Precinct  and  Location. 
89th.   150-152     New    Dorp     Lane, 
New  Dorp.     • 


Precinct  and  Location. 
80th.  32  Beech  St.,  Stapleton. 
81st.   1590      Richmond      Terrace 
West  New  Brighton. 

Ninth  Branch  Detective  Bureau,  Municipal  Ferry  House,  St.  George,  S.  I. 


Precinct  and  Location. 
99th.  116  Main  St.,  Tottenville. 


MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  LOYAL  LEGION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Commawder-in-Cftie/^Lieut.-Gen.  Samuel  B.  M.  Young,  U.  S.  A.  Recorder-in-Chief— Brevet  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  P.  Nicholson. 

The  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  was  organized  by  officers  and  ex-offlcers 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  who  tools  part  in  the  war  of  1861-65.  Total  mem- 
bersliip  of  the  Loyal  Legion  is  6,598. 

ELIGIBILITY  TO   MEMBERSHIP   AS    FOLLOWS: 

Original  comranions  of  the  first  class — Commissioned  offlcers  and  honorably  discharged  commissioned 
officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  regular  or  volunteer,  including  offlcers  of 
assimilated  or  corresponding  rank  by  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  Navy,  who  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  April,  1865,  or  who  served  under  the  Presi- 
dent's call  of  the  15th  day  of  April,  1861;  or  who,  having  served  as  non-commi.ssioned  offlcers,  warrant  of- 
flcers or  enlisted  men,  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  have  since  been  or  may  hereafter  be  commissioned 
as  offlcers  in  the  United  States  Regular  or  Volunteer  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  All  midshipmen  in  thei. 
United  States  Navy  and  all  cadets  of  the  United  States  Army,  who,  while  pursuing  their  course  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  or  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  actually  rendered  service. 
•  Hereditary  companions  of  the  first  class — The  direct  male  lineal  descendants,  who  shall  have  attained 
the  age  of  21  years,  of  deceased  original  companions  of  the  first  class,  and  of  deceased  offlcers  not  members 
of  the  order,  but  who  wers  eligible  as  such,  and  whose  direct  descent  shall  in  every  case  be  traced  anew  frooi 
the  original  founder  of  the  membership  in  the  order,  or  from  tlie  deceased  eligible  officer,  and  not  otherwise. 

Any  original  companion  having  no  direct  lineal  male  descendant,  may,  by  writing,  filed  with  the  Re- 
corder of  his  Commandery,  nominate  a  companion  of  the  second  class  from  among  the  collateral  male  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  descending  only  from  his  own  brother  or  sister,  and  the  person  so  nominated  when  he  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  21  years  shall  become  eligible  to  membership  for  life  in  the  second  class. 

Second  class — The  sons,  and  if  there  be  no  sons,  the  grandsons,  of  living  companions  of  the  first  class, 
whether  original,  in  succession,  or  by  inheritance,  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  membership. 

Third  class — Companions  of  the  third  class  are  those  gentlemen  who  in  civil  life  during  the  Rebellion 
were  specially  distinguished  for  conspicuous  and  consistent  loyalty  to  the  National  Government  and  were 
active  and  eminent  In  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  same;  and  who,  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1890,  were  elected  members  of  the  order  pursuant^to  the  then  existing  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
power  to  elect  such  having  ceased  at  that  date.      • 

ROLL   OF    COMMANDERIES,   AUGUST    1,    1917. 


o 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Commandery 
of  tiie — 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Dist. 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


of  Pa .  .  . 
of  N.  Y.. 
of  Me..  . 
of  Mass. 
of  Cal. . . 
of  Wis.  . 
of  111 .  .  . 
of  Col. .  . 
of  Ohio., 
of  Mich 
of  Minn 
of  Ore .  . 
of  Mo. . . 
of  Neb., 
of  Kan. . 
of  Iowa, 
of  Col. . . 
of  Ind.  . 
of  Wash, 
of  Vt . .  . 
ofMd.  . 


H'dqua'ters. 


Philadelphia 
N.  Y.  City.. 
Portland.  .  . 

Boston 

S.  Francisco. 
Milwaukee.. 
Chicago  .  .  . 
Washington. 
Cincinnati. . 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portland .  .  . 
St.  Louis.  .  . 

Omaha 

Leavenw'th. 
Des  Moines. 

Denver 

Indianapolis 

Seattle 

Burlington. . 
Baltimore.. . 


Instituted. 


.4pr.  15, 
Jan.  17, 
Apr.  25, 
Mar.  4, 
Apr.  12, 
May  15, 
May  8, 
Feb.  1, 
May  3, 
Feb.  4, 
May  6, 
May  6, 
Oct.  21, 
Oct.  21, 
Apr.  22, 
Oct.  20. 
June  1, 
Oct.  17, 
Jan.  14, 
Oct.  14, 
Dec.     8, 


1865 
1866 
1866 
1868 
1871 
1874 
1879 
1882 
1882 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1.886 
1887 
1888 
1891 
1891 
1904 


Recorders. 


Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  J.  P.  Nicholson 
Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  W.  S.  Cogswell 

John  F.  Dana 

Capt.  Chas.  W.  C.  Rhoades 

Col.  William  C.  Aiberger 

.'^ct.Asst.P'ym'sterJ.W.Meacham 
Lieut.-Col.  George  V.  Lanman .  .  . 
First  Lieut.  Thos.  H.  McKee.  .  .  . 
Capt.  Richard  P.  Rifenberick .... 

Capt.  Charles  G.  Hampton 

Capt.  Orton  S.  Clark 

Lieut.  Joseph  E.  Hall ' 

Capt.  William  R.  Hodges 

First  Lieut.  F.  B.  Bryant 

Capt.  John  T.  Taylor 

Brevet  Capt.  Elbridge  D.  Hadley 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Conley 

First  Lieut.  Alex.  M.  Scott 

Walter  B.  Beals 

First  Lieut.  Carlos  D.  Williams.. . 
Lieut.  Jo.seph  J.  Janney 


Address. 


Flanders  Bldg.,  Phila. 
140  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
83  West  St.,  Portland. 
Cadet  Armory,  Boston. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Matthews  Bldg.,  Milw'kee. 
320  Ashland  B.,  Chicago. 
Kellogg  Bldg.,  Wash. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  , 
Memorial  Hall,  Detroit. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Ainsworth  Bldg.,  Portland. 
Laclede  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Leavenworth.  [MoineS. 

222  Youngerman  Block,  Des 
Kittredge  Bldg.,  Denver. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Haller  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
Burlington,  Vt.   „ 
Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OF   ACCOUNTANTS. 

President — W.,  Sanders  Da  vies.     Treasurer — Adam  A.  Ross.    Secretary — A.  B.  Richardson,  20  Vesey 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Exchanges  in  Manhattan. 


F5RE    o&?3AKTWJENT    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Table  showing  number  o    \i3ir.eri  m  active  service  in  New  York,  and  salaries  they  receive: 


Mandattan,  Bronx  and  rtioav-OND. 


1  Chief  of  Department 

10  Deputy  Cliiefs  of  Department 

1  Cliiet  of  Construction  and  Repairs  to 

Apparatus 

23  Chiefs  of  Battalion 

i03  Cai<tair.s 

240  Lleuieiumts 

270  Eiyineers  of  Steamers 

,774  Firemen  1st  Grade 

75         '•         2d        ••      

1C2         "        3d        "      

154         "        4th      "      

1  Chief  Medical  Officer ' 

5  Medical  omcers 

22  Pilots 

4  Marine  Enijineers 


Salary. 


SIO.OOO 
4,200 

3,600 
3,300 
2,500 
2,100 
1,600 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
4,200 
3,300 
1,500 
1,600 


Brooklyn  and  Queens. 


1  Deputy  Chief  in  Charge 

4  Deputy  Chiefs 

24  Chiefs  of  Battalion .^  . 

134  Captains '.  .  . 

183  Lieutenants 

215  Engineers  of  Steamers 

1,411  Fiiemen  1st  Grade 

40        "        2d       "      .  , 

106         "        3d        "      .  .> 

91         "        4th      •'      

4  Medical  Officers 

1  Marine  Engineer 

Making  a  total  uniformed  force  of  5,130. . . . 


Salary. 


S7,500 
4,200 
3,300 
2,500 
2.100 
1,600 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
3,300 
1,600 


Pursuant  to  tlie  provisions  of  section  790,  Greater  New  Yorlt  Charter,  all  uniformed  members  of  the 
Fire  Department  are  entitled  to  retire  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  yeare'  continuous  service  on  a  pension 
eyiial  to  not  less  than  one-lialf  of  the  salary  they  may  oe  receiving  at  the  time  of  their  api)lication.  The 
Fire  Commissioner  also  has  the  Dower  to  retire  members  of  the  department  who,  from  any  cause,  are  found 
to  oe  unable  to  perform  active  duty  in  the  department.  If  the  disability  occurs  from  injuries  while  In  the 
discharge  of  duty,  the  pension  must  equal  onerhalf  of  the  salary;  11  from  natural  causes,  the  Fire  Commis- 
sioner can  decide)  upon  the  amount  of  the  pension. 


FIRE    ENGINE    COMPANIES,    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 


1—165  W.  29th  St. 

2—530  W.  43d  St. 

3—417  W.  17th  St. 

4 — 119  Maiden  Lane. 

5—340  E.  14th  St. 

6 — 113  j:.iberty  St 

7—100-102  Duane  St. 

8 — 165  E.  51st  St. 

9 — 55  E.  Broadway. 
10 — 8  Stone  St. 
II — 437  E.  Houston  St. 
12—261  William  St. 
13 — 99  Wooster  St. 
14—14  E.  18th  St. 
15—269  Henry  St. 
16—223  E.  25th  St. 
17 — 91  Ludlow  St. 
18—132  W.  10th  St. 
19—335  W.  25th  St. 
20—243  Lafayette  St. 
(Searchlight  No.  1). 
21—216  E.  40tli  St. 
22—159  E.  85th  St. 
23—215  W.  58th  St. 
24—78  Morton  St. 
2&V34S  5th  St. 


(Headquarters, 
26—220  W.  37th  St. 
27—173  Franklin  St. 
28—604  E.  11th  St. 
29—160  Chambers  St. 
30—278  Spring  St. 
31 — 87   Lafayette   St. 
(Water  Tower  No.  1). 
32 — 19  Beekman  St. 
33 — 42  Great  Jones  St. 
34 — 440  W.  33d  St. 
35—223  E.  119th  St. 
36 — 1849  Park  Ave. 
37 — 83  Lawrence  St. 
38 — 1907  Amsterdo.m  Ave. 
39 — 157  E.  67th  St. 
40 — 153  W.  63th  St. 
41—330  E.  150th  St. 
42—1781  Mt.  Hope  Ave. 
43 — Sedgwick  Ave.  and 

178th  St. 
44—221  E.  75th  St. 
45—925  E.  177  th  St. 
46 — 451  E.  176th  St. 
47—502  W.  113th  St. 
48 — 2504  Webster  Ave. 
49 — Blackwell's  Island. 


Municipal  Building.) 
50—491  E.  166th  St. 
52 — Riverdale  Ave.,  near 

Spuyten   Duyvil 

Parkway. 
53—175  E.  104th  St. 
54r— 304  W.  47th  St. 
55 — 363  Broome  St. 
56—120  W.  83d  St. 
57 — Battery  Park  (Boat). 
58—81  W.  115th  St. 
59—180  W.  1 37th  St. 
60—352  E.  137th  St. 
61—1518  W'msbridge  Rd. 
62—3431  WhitePLainsRd., 

Williamsbridge.       < 
63 — 4109  White  Plains  Rd. 
64 — 1214  Castle  HiU  Ave. 

(Bronx). 
65—33  W.  43d  St. 
66— Ft.  Grand  St.,  E.  R. 

(Fire  Boat) . 
•518  W.  170th  St. 
■1080  Ogden  Ave. 
69—243  E.  223d  St. 
70—169  Scofleld  St.,  C.  I. 
71—3134-36  Park  Ave. 


72—22  E.  12th  St. 

73 — 655  Prospect  Ave. 

74—207  W.  77th  St. 

75 — 2385  .Terome  Ave. 

76—105  W.  102d  St. 

77 — Ft.  Beekman  St.,  E.  R. 

78 — Ft.  99tQ  St.  and  Har- 
lem River. 

79—2928  Briggs  Ave.  ' 

80—503  W.  139th  St. 

81 — 3045  Albany  Road. 

82 — 1215  Intervale  Ave. 

83 — 618  E.  138th  St. 

84— 513. W.  161st  St. 

85— Ft.  W.  35th  St.  (Boat) 

86 — Ft.  of  Bloomfleld  St. 
(Boat) . 

87 — Ft.  of  135th  St.,  Har- 
lem River  (Boat). 

88 — 2225  Belmont  Ave. 

89 — 1799  First  Ave. 

90—1841  WhitePlainsAve. 

91—244  E.  Ulth  St. 

92 — 1259  Morris  A*e. 

93—513  W.  18lBt  St. 

94—1238  Seneca  Ave. 

95 — 29  Vermilye  Ave. 


HOOK    AND    LADDER    COMPANIES,    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 


1 — 104  Duane  St. 

2—126  E.  50th  St. 

3—108  E.  13th  St.  (Water 
Tower  No.  2). 

4 — 788  8th  Ave. 

5 — 107  Charles  St. 

6 — 77  Canal  St. 

7—217  E.  28th  St. 

8— 14;16  N.  Moore  St. 

9 — 209  Elizabeth  St. 
10—191  Fulton  St. 
11—742  5th  Ave. 
12—243  VV.  20th  St. 
13—159  E.  87th  St.      -' 


14 — 120  E.  125th  St. 

15— Old  Slip,  bet.  Water 
and  Front  Sts. 

16—159  E.  67th  St. 

17—341  E.  143d  St. 

18 — 84  Attorney  St. 

19-^886  Forest  Ave. 

20 — 157  Mercer  St. 

21 — 432  W.  36th  St. 

22—766  Amsterdam  Ave. 

23—504  W.  140th  St. 

24—113  W.  33d  St.  (Water 
Tower  No.  3  and 
Searchlight  No.  2) . 


25—205  W.  77th  St. 
26—52  E.  114th  St. 
27 — 453  E.  176th  St. 
28—250  W.  143d  St. 
29—620  E.  138th  St. 
30—104  W.  135th  St. 
31 — 1213  Intervale  Ave. 
32—489  E.  166th  St. 
33 — 2383  Jerome  Ave. 
34^—515  W.  161st  St. 
35—142-144  W.  63d  St. 
36—29  Vermilye  Ave. 
37 — 2930  Briggs  Ave. 


38 — 2223  Belmont  Ave. 
39—243  E.  223d  St. 
40 — 6  Hancock  Place. 
41—1843  White  Plains  Av. 
42 — 657  Prospect  Ave. 
43— 240  E.  lUth  St. 
44 — 1261  Morris  Ave. 
45—513  W.  181st  St. 
46—3027  Bailey  Ave. 
47-1220  Castle  Hill  .We. 
48—1226  Seneca  Ave. 
49 — 1079  Nelson  Ave. 


EXCHANGES    IN    MANHATTAN. 


Building  Material  Exchange.  233  Broadway. 

Coffee  Exchange,  113  Pearl  St.,  and  66  Beaver  St. 

Consolidated  Stock  Exchange,  63  Broad  St. 

Cotton  Exchange,  Beaver  and  William  Sts. 

Crockery  Board  of  Trade,  126  5th  Ave. 

Iron  and  Steel  Board  of  Trade,  233  Broadway. 

Lager  Beer  Brewers'  Board  of  Trade,  109  E.  15th  St. 

Maritime  Exchange,  78  Broad  St. 

National  Hardware  Exchange,  253  Broadway. 

National  Jewellers'  Board  of  Trade,  15  Maiden  Lane. 


New  York  Fire  Ins.  Exchange,  123  William  St. 

New  York  Fruit  Exchange,  202  Franlilin  St. 

New    York     Furniture    Exchange,    480    Lexington 

Ave. 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  6  Harrison  St. 
New  York  Metal  Exchange,  111  Broadway. 
New    York    Produce    Exchange,    Broadway    and 

Beaver  St. 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  10  Broad  St. 
Real  Estate  Exchange,  14  Vesey  St. 


New     York  City  1917  Budget. 
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I  NEW    YORK    CITY    1917    BUDGET. 

(Appropriation  and  tax  summary.     CompariBon  of  1916  and  1917  Budgets  grouped  by  purposes.) 


Grouping  or  AppROPRiATioNa 
according  to  general 
Function  or  Purpose. 


Administrative,  1.  e.-  gen.  administration. 
Legislative  (Aldermen  and  C  ty  Clerli) . . 

Judicial 

Educational ; 

Recreation,  science  and  art,  viz.: 

(a)  Parlis,  parkways  and  drives 

(b)  Zoological  and  botanica    gardens. 

museums,  etc 

Health  and  sanitation 

Protection  of  life  and  property 

Correctional  purposes 

Cliaritable  purposes  (including  depart- 
ment. Institutions  and  child  welfare) . .  . 

Streets,  iiighways  and  bridges  (care  and 
.wnaintenance) 

Public  enterprises  (docks  and  municipal 
ferries) V 

Public  buildings  and  ofBces  (care  and 
maintenance) •'. . . 

Board  of  Elections  and  county  canvassers 

Publication,  advertising  and  printing. . 

Taxes  and  rents 

Pensions,  relief .  funds,  etc 


Totals,  departmental  appropriations. 
State  taxes 


DEBT   SERVICE. 

Interest  on  the  city  debt 

Redemption  of  the  city  debt. . 
Amortization  of  the  city  debt . 


Redemption  of  special  revenue  bonds .  .  . 

Totals  for  debt  service 

Total  of  budget  appropriations,  per  se. . . 


Appropriation  dec.  1917  under  1916. 
Appropriation  inc.  1917  over  1916. .. 


Net  decrease  1917  under  1916. 


To  provide  for  deficiencies  in  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes 


Grand  totals. 


Budget  of 

1916. 

Group  Totals. 


Per 

Centum 

of  Each 

Group 

Total. 


$3,385,896.80 

283,277.50 

9,688,153.62 

42,512,896.82 

1,991  925.70 

1,148,580.00 
17,389,706.41 
31,149,690.37 

1,501,399.08 

9.991,417.50 

4,952,792.32 

1,501,549.70 

1,105,027.94 
1,455,916.50 
1,089,118.44 
1,159,636.94 
1,460,900.00 


$131,767,945.70 


$13,975,621.73 


$42,020,934.84 
;  3.867,275.27 
1  8,200,000.00 


$54,088,210.11 
9,125,000.00 


863,213,210.11 


$208,956,177.54 


4,000,000.00 


1.620 

.136 

4.636 

20.345 

.953 

.550 

8.324 

14.907 

.718 

4.780 

2.371 

.719 

.529 
.697 
.521 
.555 
.699 


63 . 060 

$23 

52 

6.688 

$2 

.12 

20.110 

}  5.775 

$7 
2 

50 
15 

25.885 
4.367 

$9 
1 

65 
63 

30.252 

SU 

_28 

100.000 


Per 

Capita 
Cost 
1916. 


$0.60 

.05 

1.73 

7.59 

.36 

.21 
3.10 
5.56 

.27 

1.78 


.27 

.20 
.26 
.19 
.21 
.26 


$37 . 29 


Budget  of 

1917. 

Group  Totals. 


$212,956,177,541 


Per 

Centum 

of  Each 

Group 

Total. 


$3,465,944.00 

289,958.00 

9,946,359.96 

44,210,209.13 

1,926,983.70 

1,179,022.25 
17,405,290.02 
32,304,063.35 

1,600,784.60 

11,362,905.44 

5,072,257.49 

1,632,623.97 

1,137,910.28 
1,274,309.50 
1,067,428.00 
1,014,053.77 
1,479,464.51 


8136,369,567.87 


843,284,252.12 
/  7,760,316.83 
\  8,700,000.00 


859,744,568.95 
10,000,000.00 


869,744,568.95 


$206-,114,136.82 


1.682 

.141 

4.826 

21.449 

.935 

.572 

8.444 

15.673 

.777 

5.513 

2.461 

.792 

.552 
.618 
.517 
.4S2 
.718 


66.162 


21.000 
)  7.986 


28.986 
4.852 


33.838 


5,000,000.00 


8211,114,136.82 


100.000 


Per 

Capita 

Cost 

1917. 


80.62 

.05 

1.78 

7.89 

.34 

.21  ' 
3.11 
5.76 

.29 

2.03 

.90 

.29 

.20 
.23 
.19 
.18 
.27 


$24 . 34 


$7.73 
2.94 


$10.67 
1.78 


$12  ..45 


$30.79 


$15,817,249.88 
13,975,209.16 


81,842,040.72 


CITY    AND    COUNTY    APPROPRIATIONS. 


Appropriations 
1916. 

Appropriations 
1917. 

The  City  of  New  York.  .8191,879,589.86 
For  New  York  State  tax..     13,975,021.73 

$205,854,611.59 

3,744,226.03 
757,804.98 

1,968,624.53 
486,308.56 
144,601.85 

The  City  of  New  York 

The  County  of  New  York 

The  County  of  The  Bronx 

The  County  of  Kings .  .    . 

$203,799,819.59 

3,853,148  80 

The  County  of  The  Bronx 

776,930  05 

The  County  of  Kings 

2,026,680  72 

The  County  of  Queens 

The  County  of  Richmond ..... 

505,176  90 

152,380  76 

$212,956,177.54 

$211,114,136.82 

N.  B. — ^The  total  appropriations  in  1916  for  interest  on  and  redemption  of  the  city  debt,  for  education, 
health  and  sanitation,  protection  of  life  and  property  and  for  charitable  purposes  were  8164,261,201.21, 
or  84.24  per  cent,  of  the  total  budget  appropriations  for  said  year.  For  1917  the  appropriations  for  these 
purposes  aggregate  8175,027,036.89,  or  84.92  per  cent,  of  the  budget  for  city  and  county  purposes.  In 
other  words,  of  every  $1,000  provided  in  the  budget  of  1917,  8849.20  Is  for  these  Ave  functions  or  general 
purposes. 

The  notable  Increases  in  the  budget  of  1917  over  that  of  1916  are  for  debt  service,  86, 531,358.84"; 
educational  purposes,  81,697,312.31;  protection  of  life  and  property,  $1,154,372.98;  charitable  purposes, 
$1,375,707.94,  and  deficiencies  in  taxes,  $1,000  000.00. 

The  notable  decreases  In  the  budget  of  1917  as  compared  with  1916  Include  a  reduction  of  $181,607.00 
in  the  total  lor  Board  of  Elections  and  8145,583.17  in  taxes  and  rents. 

There  were  no  direct  State  taxes  included  in  the  budget  of  1917. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated  the  city's  population  for  1916  as  5,602,841,  and  the  Health 
Department  gives  as  its  estimate  of  the  population  at  the  mid-period  of  1917  as  5,737,492.  This  estimate 
by  the  Health  Department  Is  based  on  the  1916  estimate  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau. 


880      Real  Estate  Exempted  from  Taxation  in  New  York  City. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  TAX  VALUES,  LEVY  AND  RATES. 

ASSESSED    VALUATIONS,    TAX    LEVY    AND    TAX    RATES,    1917. 
Assessed  valuation  of  property.     The  aggregate  taxable  valuatioas  of  property  within  the  City  of 
New  Yorlc  for  the  year  1917,  by  boroughs,  are  as  fo  lows: 


Real  Estate 


Personal  Estate. 


Totals. 


Manhattan. 
The  Bronx . 
Brooklyn. . . 
Queens.  .  .  . 
Richmond. . 


35,088,344,403 

714,220,994 

1,790,901,437 

569,865,007 

91,211,159 

Total 88,254,549,000 


S3: 


9,106,700 

9,524.400 

57,502,715 

10,266,200 

2,756,300 


$5,427,451,103 

723,751,394 

1,848,404,152 

580,131,207 

93,967,459 


.5419,156,315       $8,673,705,315 


Tiie  amount  of  taxes  imposeil  by  an  ordinanc-  adooted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  March  1,  1917,  at 
1.47  P.  M.,  and  approved  by  the  Mayor  was  8176,842,  ")J0.00,  distributed  as  follows: 
For  general  city  purposes,  viz.:  J  Total  budget  appropriations  for  year  1917    $203,799,819.59 

\  Less  estimated  revenues  of  general  fund.  .        35.827,901.26   5167,971,918.33 

For  county  purposes,  viz.:  

New  York  County  (Borough  of  Manhattan) — 

Total  appropriations 83,853,148.80 

Add  county  charges  and  expenses  paid  during  1916 

from  the  proceeds  of  special  revenue  bonds 193.385.69 

Add  borough  special  assessment.  Chap.  679,  Laws  1911, 

Sec.  247  of  Greater  New  York  Charter 441.116  89       54,487,051  38 

Bronx  County  (Borough  of  The  Bronx)  ^ ■ 

Total  appropriations 5776,930  05 

Add  county  charges  and  expenses  paid  during  1916 

from  the  proceeds  of  special  revenue  bonds 40,286  37  j 

Add  borough  special  assessment.  Chap.  679,  Laws  1911, 

Sec  247  of  Greater  New  York  Charier 174,012  14  991,228.56 

Kings  County  (Borough  of  Brooklyn) —  — ■ — 

Total  appropriations $2,026,080.72 

Add  county  charges  and  expenses  paid  during   1910 

from  the  proceeds  of  special  revenue  bo^ids 61,175.02 

Add  borough  special  asse.ssment.  Chap.  679,  Laws.1911,   . 

Sec.  247  of  Greater  New  York  Caarter 301,766.50  2,389,622.84 

Queens  County  (Borough  of  Queens) —  ■ — 

Total  appropriations $505,176.90 

Add  county  charges  and  expenses  paid  during  1916 

from  the  proceeds  of  special  revenue  bonds.  .    28,195.59 

Add  borough  special  assessment.  Chap.  679,  Laws  1911, 

Sec.  247  of  Greater  New  York  Cliarter 301,886.74  835,259.23 

Richmond  County  (Borough  of  Richmond) —  

Total  appropriations 8152,380.76 

•'Add  county  charges  and  expenses  i).aid  during  1916 

from  the  proceeds  of  special  revenue  bonds 14,438.90  166,819.66 


8,870,581.67 
Total  tax  levy  of  1917 5176,842,500.00 


City  purposes .... 

County  purposes. . 

Spec'i  assessments 

(Sec.  217) 


Manhattan 

(New  York  Co.) 

*2.02 


.019365647347 
.000745568115 

.000039091633 


Bronx 
(Bronx  Co.) 

*2.08 


.01930,5647347 
,001129139683 

.000243637025 


Brooklyn 

(Kings  Co.) 

*2.07 


.019365647317 
.001129545363 

000168499781 


Queens 

(Queens  Co.) 

*2.09 


,019365647347 
.000919399755 

.000529751320 


Richmond 

(Richmond  Co.) 

*2.12 


.019305647347 
.001775291806 


♦  Tax  rate  for  city  and  county  purposes,  including  special  assessments  in  Boroughs  of  Manhattan. 
The  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  Queens. 

Information  for  Taxp.vybhs — Property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  is  described  according  to  section 
(or  ward)  block  and  lot  numbers.  To  be  certain  that  they  are  paying  taxes  on  their  own  property,  taxpayers 
should  compare  carefully  the  description  as  giv5n  on  the  face  of  their  bill  with  the  section  (or  ward)  lot 
and  block  numbers  given  on  previous  bills,  and  if  possible  have  then-  deeds  compared  with  the  maps  in  the 
ofllce  of  the  Commissioners  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  Taxes  may  be  paid  by  mail.  This  method  is  easier 
and  quicker.  Use  of  money  order,  draft  or  certified  check  is  recommended.  If  an  uncertified  check  ia 
used  a  delay  of  seven  days  in  sending  a  receipt  will  result.  Enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for 
the  return  of  receipted  bill.  Make  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to  the  Receiver  of  Taxes.  Cash  pay- 
ments made  In  person  must  be  presented  before  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Such  payments  to  be  legal  must  be  made 
to  the  cashier  at  his  window. 


REAL    ESTATE    EXEMPTED    FROM 

TAXATION    IN    NEW    YORK 

CITY. 

1914 

1915. 

1916. 

1917, 

Forts ' 

812,831,000 

15,153,000 

16,840,700 

8.176,000 

149,500 

685.700 

850,000 

810,000 

2,500,000 

5,750,000 

1,400,00  J 

126,000 

1.060,000 

8  13,081,000 

5,153,000 

7,298,000 

8,170,000 

149,500 

691,900 

850,000 

810,000 

2,500,000 

5,750,000 

1,400,000 

126,000 

1,145,000 

§13,081,000 

15,153,500 

17,348,000 

8,176,000 

149,500 

703,300 

850,000 

810,000 

2,400,000 

5,750,000 

1.400,000 

130,000 

1,153,000 

150,000 

813,081,000 

Navy  Yards I 

15,137,000 

Post-Offlce 

17,784,500 

Custom  House 

8,176,000 

Public  Places 

149,500 

Lighthouses J. 

708,300 

Barge  Office 

850,000 

Army  Building 

810,000 

Assay  Office 

2,400,000 

Treasury 

5,750,000 

United  States  Appraisers'  Stores 

Government  land  under  water 

Cemeteries 

1,450,000 

72,000 

1,155,000 

Hospital 

150,000 

Quarantine 

1.206,000 

566,331,900 

Total 

567,130,400 

567,254,300 

868,879,300 

Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
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CITY    OF    NEW    YORK    BONDED    DEBT,    1898-1917. 

(Prepared  by  the  Departmeut  of  Finance.) 

Divided  tD  show  In  separate  columns  tiie  Funded  Debt,  the  General  Fund  Bonds,  the  Temporary  Debt 
and  the  total  MInlun!;  Fun.l  hoi  lings  as  at  January  1  of  each  year  and  as  at  June  30,  1917. 


As  AT 

January   1 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902... ... 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 . 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Jun'30,  '17. 


Funded  Deot, 

Viz.,  Corporate 

Stocli,  Corporate 

Stoclc  Notes 

and  Assessment 

Bonds. 


8321,905.514. 

341,844,225. 

359.620,986. 

3S4i794,597. 

412,047,717. 

434,339,605. 

469,123,199. 

534,954,131. 

565,056,512. 

617,484,892. 

672,396,965. 

730,691,994. 

794,930.288. 

843,503,798. 

917,811,718. 

985,190,042. 
1,064,418,429. 
1,124,020,221. 
1,154,483,821. 
1,191,317.251. 
1,20S,17;5,6SO. 


Other  Debt, 

Viz., 

General  Fund 

Bonds. 


.S8 

18 

29 

40 

54 

68 

85; 

102, 

120 

137, 

159, 

183, 

206, 

229, 

229, 


,500,000 
,000,000 
000,000, 
,750,000 
,250.000 
750,000 
500,000. 
500,000, 
,000,000, 
500,000, 
500,000. 
000,000 
000,000. 
500,000, 
500,000. 


Temporary  Debt. 


Special 

Revenue 

Bonds. 


061,645 
179,665 
,170,311 
388,335 
322,997 
,272,308 
537,149 
408,640 
280,500 
462,500 
368,000 
991,990 
208,150 
364,625 
970,164, 
038,065 
319,225 
925,425. 
367,075, 
999,948, 
.529,400. 


Revenue 

Bonds  and 

Bills. 


$6,067 

7 

7 

2,107 

9,912 

22,467 

41,748 

34,457 

42,097 

50,412 

53,646 

74,006 

60,367 

.58,874 

46,071 

34,712 

33,694 

48,536, 

43,ooo: 

26.004 
48,001, 


,600.00 
,600.00 
,600.00 
,600.00 
,600.00 
,600.00 
,600.00 
000.00 
.000.00 
,270.00 
,036 .  92 
.600.00 
,290.00 
,533.08 
,621.32 
,775.97 
,415.73 
947.10 
000  00 
500.00 
000,00 


Total  Bonded 
Debt. 

» 


8331,034,759. 

350,031,491. 

302.798,897. 

392,290,533. 

426,283,314. 

461,079,514, 

526,908,948. 

592,819,771. 

642,434,012. 

716,109,662. 

788,661,001. 

882,440,584. 

946,005,728. 
1,012,242,956. 
1,090,453,505, 
1,164,440,884. 
1,263,932,070. 
1,367,482,593. 
1,412,8.50,896, 
1  456,821,609. 
l,400.i;0fi,080. 


Sinking  Fund 
Holdings. 
(Bonds.) 


892,718, 
99,380, 
105,754, 
114,388, 
122,399, 
137,442, 
150.621, 
157.330, 
169,380, 
191,044, 
197,437, 
210,421, 
232,368, 
256,640, 
277,970, 
299,179, 
329,455, 
363,217, 
382,078, 
405,611, 
430,861, 


373.21 
291.87 
871,70 
129.01 
480.06 
948.97 
103.05 
352.85 
612.36 
186.94 
164.02 
340.02 
059.96 
289.61 
000.00 
241.81 
027 . 70 
873.36 
406.79 
545.38 
165.38 


TABLE  OF  THE  BONDED  DEBT,  GREATER  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  AS  AT  JANUXRY  1,   1898. 

The  Funded  Debt  as  at  December  31,  1897,  or  January  1,  1898,  of  tlie  various  municipaUties  now 
distinguished  as  Boroughs  which  were  consolidated  into  and  formed  the  Greater  City  ot  New  York,  was 
as  follows: 


BOROUGH. 


Manhattan  and  The  Bron: 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total 

Funded 

Debt, 

.Ian.  1,  1898. 


$223,082,606.27 

81,626,175  53 

13,709,935.62 

3,486,736.67 


Total $321,905,514.09    S92.718,373.2I  $229,187,110 


Less  Sinking 

Fund 

Holdings 

Thereoi. 


$85,654,317.52 

6,734,055.69 

330,000.00 


ReS'-iltant 

Net  Funded 

Debt. 


$I37,4''8,348.75 

74,892,119.84 

13,379,935.52 

3,486,736.67 


Plus  Special 

Revenue 

Bonds. 


$3,061,645  01 


Net  Funded 

Debt 

as  Thus 

Established . 


$140,489,993.76 

74,892,119.84 

13,379,935.62 

3.486,736.67 


$3,061,645.01  $232,248,785.89    $112,906,768.18 


Total  Funded 

Debt, 

June  30,  1917. 

(a) 


$70,241,894.09 

34,222,962.17 

6,787,711.92 

1,654,200.00 


Total  funded  debt  as  above ft.  $321,905,514.09 

Plus  special  revenue  bonds  of  the  for-  1      | 

(payable  \ 


mer  City  of  New  York 
from  its  tax  levy  for  1898) . 


;       3,061,645.01 


Gross  funded  debt  as  at  Jan.  1,  1898 .  .  $324,967. l.')9.1C 


TE.MPORARY    DEBT. 

(Not  mcluded  in  above  table.) 
Revenue  bonds  ot  the  former  City  of 

New  York $2,007,600.00 

Revenue  bonds  or  certificates  of  indebt- 

edneas  of  the  former  City  of  Brooklyn..     4,060,O00.Oq 


The  above  statement  of  the  Funded  Debt  of  The  City  ot  New  York  at  consolidation  considers  and 
Includes  all  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  former  City  of  New  York  and  ot  the  municipalities  in  Brooklyn,  Queens, 
and  Richmond  which  was  recorded  as  at  tho  date  of  consolidation,  and  also  such  additional  amounts  as 
were  recorded  in  subsequent  years  as  being  funded  obligations  of  said  former  municipalities  to  be  assumed 
by  The  City  of  New  York.  In  otner  words,  the  foregoios  table  accurately  sets  forth  the  funded  debt 
assumed  by  The  City  of  New  York  as  at  consolidation,  divided  according  to  the  Boroughs  which  constitute 
the  Greater  City,  with  the  exception  that  the  Borojiglis  ot  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx,  having  composec| 
the  formar  City  of  New  York,  are  treated  for  the  purpos3S  of  this  table  as  one  political  entity. 

It  may  be  noted  from  (a)  that  the  funded  dAt  of  these  former  a\unicipaIitios  is  now  reduced  (June 
30,  1917),  to  SI  12,905,768.18.  Of  this  amount  tae  Sinking  Funds  hold  325,209,767.60,  and  §87,697,000.58' 
is  held  by  the  public.  


SONS    OF    THE 

OenercH    President — James    Mortimer    Montgomery, 

New  York  City. 
General ,   Vice-President^Richa,T<i     N.     Cadwalader, 

Philadelplila,  Pa. 
Second  General  Vice-President — Walter  Gllman  Page, 

Boston.  Mass. 
General  Chaplain — Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Tuttle,  D.  D., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


REVOLUTION. 

General    Secretary — Prof.    Wm.    Libbey,    Princeton. 

N.  J.     Assistant — W.  Hall  Harris,  Jr.,  Baltimore, 

Md.  / 

General  Treasurer — Ralph  Isham,  Chicago,  III. 
General  Registrar — Hon.  George  E.  Pomeroy,  Toledo, 

Ohio. 
General      Historian — Holdridge     O.      Collins,       Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 


The  society  of  the  "Sons  of  the  Revolution"  was  instituted  in  New  York  City  December  18,  1876, 
on  the  motion  of  John  Austin  Stevens,  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  gentlemen  of  Revolutionary  War 
ancestry;  reorganized  December  4,  1883,  to  Include  civil  olflcers  who  materially  assisted  in  establishing 
American  Independence,  and  incorporated  May  3,  188^.  The  triennial  meetinps  of  the  general  society 
arc  held  In  the  City  of  Washington. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution  are  as  follows:  President — Robert  Olyphant. 
Vice-Presiderus-  -John  R.  Delafield,  Henry  D.  Babcock,  and  John  T.  Terry.  Secretary — Henry  Russell 
Drowne,  Fraunces's  Tavern,  corner  Broad  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York.  Treaszirer — Arthur  Melvin  Hatch, 
flefftornr— Edward  B.  Van  Winkle.      Chaplain — Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D,  D. 

There  are  thirty-one  State  societies  and  a  society  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  aggregate  member- 
ship Is  8,000,  that  of  the  New  York  Society  being  over  2,400  and  the  Pennsylvania  Society  over  1,100. 
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Some  Valuable  New  York  Buildings. 


SOMt    VALUABLE    NEW     YORK    BUILDINGS. 


Location. 


Name. 


Assessed 
Valuation. 


120  Broadway 

9-15  Nassau  Street 

229-37  Broadway : 

346-8  Broadway ^ 

1  Nassau  Street ? 

5-11  Nassau  Street 

100-06  Broadway 

90-94  Broadway 

126-30  Broadway ^ 

140-46  Broadway. .V 

27-33  Nassau  Street 

111-13  Broadway 

193-99  Broadway 

165-67  Broadway '? 

149-63  Broadway 

14-23  Dey  Street 

Church,  bet.  Cortlandt  and  Dey  Streets. 

166-72  Broadway 

98-106  William  Street 

1  Broadway 

5-11  Broadway 

63-5  Broadway 

57-61  Broadway 


69-73  Broadway 

87-93  West  Street 

22-30  Broadway 

20-21  Broadway 

58-60  Broadway 

66-70  Broadway 

8-16  Broad  Street 

20  Broad  Street 

2-8  Whitehall  Street . 

11-23  Broad  Street 

1-9  Broad  Street 

37-43  WaU  Street 

49-51  WaU  Street 

53-57  Wall  Street 

60  Wall  Street 

80  Maideu  Lane 

40-42  Wall  Street 

14-26  Nassau  Street 

35-39  Nassau  Street 

141-47  Broadway 

8  Rector  Street '. . . 

Walker  and  Church  Streets 

Spring  and  McDougal  Streets 

West  and  Bethune  Streets 

Broadway  and  Prince  Street 

39th  to  40th  Street  and  Broadway . . 

Broadway,  34th  to  35th  Street 

Broadway,  35th  to  36th  Street 

Broadway,  35th  to  36th  Street 

481-89  Seventh  Avenue 

1293-131 1  Broadway 

1275-91  Broadway 

Seventh  Avenue,  31st  to  33d  Street. 

461  -479  Eighth  Avenue 

244-60  Seventh  Avenue 

Broadway  and  42d  Street 

Broadway  ^d  42d  Street 

Broadway  and  43d  SUeet 

Broadway  and  44th  Street . 


Equitable  Building 

Mutual  Life 

Woolworth 

New  York  Life 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

Hanover  National  Bank 

American  Surety  Company, 

United  Bank  Building : 

American  Exchange  National  Bank . . . , 

Guarantee  Trust  Company ' 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

United  States  Realty  and  Improvement  Company 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

City  Investing  Company 

Singer  Building 

New  York  Telephone  Company .... 

Havemeyer  Building 

Broadway  Building  Company 

Woodbridge  Building 

Waslungton  Building 

Bowling  Green 

American  Express  Company 

Adams  Express  Company 

Empire  Building 

Carroll  Building 

Standard  Oil 

Lower  Broadway  Realty  Company. 

Columbia  Trust  Company 

Manhattan  Life 

Stock  Exchange 

Commercial  Cable  Building 

Protluce  Exchange 

Mills 


Morgan  Building 

Trust  Company  of  America 

American  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
National  City  Bank 


Bank  of  Manhattan 

Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank. 


Broadway,  44th  to  45th  Street 

Broadway,  43d  ^o  44th  Street 

Broadway,  44th  to  45th  Street 

Broadway,  47th  to  48th  Street 

Broadway,  86th  to  87th  Street,  Amst.  Ave. 
Broadway,  East  Side,  89th  to  90th  Street. . 
Broadway,  East  Side,  92d  to  93d  Street .  .  . 

479-85  Fifth  Avenue 

Madison  Avenue  and  42d  Street 

29-31  West  42d  Street 

39-45  West  42d  Street 

27-31  West  44th  Street 

756-76  Sixth  Avenue 

Fifth  Avenue  and  59th  Street 

Madison  Avenue.  43d  to  44th  Street 

Park  Avenue  and  42d  Street 

Madison  Avenue  and  42d  Street 

Fifth  Avenue  and  55th  Street 

Fifth  Avenue  and  55th  Street 

Fifth  Avenue  and  42d  Street 

Fifth  Avenue  and  43d  Street 

2  East  9l3t  Street 

20l8t  Street  and  Harlem  River 


United  States  Express  Company. . . . 

New  York  Telephone 

Butterick a 

Western  Electric 

Havemeyer 

Metropolitan  Opera  House 

Macy's  Department  Store 

Johnson  Building 

Herald 

Mills  Hotel  No.  3 

Saks  and  Company 

Glmbel  Brothers  Department  Store. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Terminal .  .  . 

Printing  Craft  Building 

National  Cloak  and  Suit  Comi)any . 

Knickerbocker  Hotel 

Long  Acre  Building 

Fitzgerald  Building •. . . 

Claridge  Hotel 

New  York  Theatre 

Putnam  Building 

Asior  Hotel 

Strand  Theatre 

The  Belnord  Realty  Company 

John  J.  Astor 

W.  W.  Astor 

Rogers  Peet  Company 

Hecksher  Building 

The  Aeolian  Company 

Stern  Brothers 

Harvard  Club 

Hippodrome 

Plaza  Hotel 

Biltmore  Hotel 

Belmont  Hotel 

Manhattan  Hotel 

St.  Regis  Hotel 

Gotham  Hotel 

Oceanic  Investing  Company 

Postal  Life  Building 

Andrew  Carnegie ' . .  . 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Company. 


$25,000,000 
9,500,000 
9,500,000 
4,000,000 
5,800,000 
4,000,000 
2,425,000 
2,375,000 
1,800,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 
6;000,000 
6,500,000 
6,625,000 
7,000,000 
6,060,000 
1,875,000 
2,650,000 
1,850,000 
2,000,000 
3,250,000 
3,800,000 
6,500,000 
4,100,000 
2.250,000 
3,200,000 
3,300,000 
3,000,000 
3.700,000 
5,200,000 
2,650,000 
3,750,000 
4,150,000 
5,100,000 
2,325,000 
2,850,000 
5,500,000 
2,000,000 
3,700,000 
2.700,000 
2,800,000 
2,175,000 
2,850,000 
2,700,000 
2,700,000 
1,300,000 
1,770,000 
1,080,000 
3,375,000 
6,900,000 
3,300,000 
2,500,000 
1.235,000 
3,070,000 
6,630,000 
14,830,000 
2,700,000 
2,300,000 
3,700,000 
2,375,000 
2,100,000 
2,270,000 
2,550,000 
2,560,000 
3,875,000 
2.360,000 
3,500,000 
2.400,000 
1,090,000 
2,800,000 
2,100,000 
2,275,000 
6.000,000 
1.250.000 
2.250,000 
8,100,000 
8,700,000 
4,450,000 
3,750,000 
2,700,000 
2.700,000 
2,625,000 
2,275.000 
2,425,000 
6,910,000 


Parks  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 
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PARKS    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 

The  total  area  of  improved  parks  in  Manliattan  is  1.275  acres;  unimproved  parlfs,  209  acres;  play- 
grounds, 5  acres;  parltways,  streets,  etc.,  under  jurisdiction  of  Department  of  ParlM,  40,929  feet  long,  width 


varying  from  96  to  168  feet. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  larger  parks: 


Battery,  foot  of  Broadway.     21  acres. 

Bryant,  6th  Ave.  and  W.  42d  St.     4M  acres. 

Carl  Schurz,   between  Avenue  B   and   East  River, 

E.  84th  St.  to  E.  89th  St.     12^2  acres. 
Chelsea,  27th  St.  and  9th  Ave.     3  acres. 
City  Hall  Park,  Broadway,  Park  Row,  and  Cham- 
bers St.     8  acres. 
Colonial,    145th   to    155th   St.,    Bradhurst  Ave.    to 

Edgecombe  Ave.     12  J|  acres. 
Columbugf  Mulberry  and  Bayard  Sts.     2%  acres. 
Corlears  Hook  Park,  Corlears  and  South  Sts.  8  acres. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  52d  to  54th  St.,  North  River.     7 

acres. 
Fort  Washington,   Ft.   Washington  Point,  Hudson 

River.     40  2-3  acres. 
Hamilton    Fish    Park,    Houston    and    Willett    Sts. 

3M  acres. 
Highbridge  Park,  155th  St.  to  Washington  Bridge, 

west  of  Driveway.     75  2-3  acres. 
Isham,   213th   St.   and   Broadway  to   Harlem   Ship 

Canal.     8  acres. 
John  Jay,  76th  to  78th  St.,  East  River.     3  acres. 
Kuyter  Park,  129th  St.  and  3d  Ave.    .298  acres. 
Madison  Square,  Broadway  and  23d  St.     &H  acres. 


Manhattan  Square,  Centtal  Park  W.,  77th  to  81st 

St.     17}^  acres. 
Morningside,    between    Columbus   and    Amsterdam 

Aves.  and  W.  110th  and  W.  123d  Sts.     31 M  acres. 
Mount  Morris,  between  Madison  and  Mt.   Morris 

Aves.  and  120th  and  124th  Sts.     20  acres. 
Park  Ave.,  34th  to  42d  St.;  56th  to  96th  St.     8  acres. 
Riverside  Drive  Extension,  135th  St.  to  158th  St. 
Riverside  Park,   between  Rivereide  Drive  and  the 

N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  and  W.  72d  and  W.   129th  Sts. 

140  acres;  and  from  135th  St.  to  158th  St.  24  acres. 
St.  Gabriel's  Park,  1st  Ave.  and  35th  St.     3  acres. 
St.  Nicholas,  130th  to  14lst  St.,  St.  Nicliolas  Ave.  to 

St.  Nicholas  TeiTace,  19?^  acres;  and  west  of  St. 

Nicholas  Terrace  and  the  e.Ktension  at  130th  and 

141si  Sts.     7!/i  acres. 
Seward,  Canal  and  Jefferson  Sts.     3  acres. 
Straus,  106th  St.  and  Broadway. 
Stuyvesant,  Rutherfurd  PI.  and  E.  16th  St.   4  acres. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  111th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  114th  St.  and 

Harlem  River.     15)4  acres. 
Tompkins   Square,    Avenue   A   and   7th    St.     lOK 

acres. 
Union  Square,  Broadway  and  14th  St.     3H  acres. 
Washington    Square,    5th   Ave.    and    Waverley   PI. 

8  acres. 


CENTRAL  PARK. 

The  great  park  of  New  York  extends  from  59th  St.  to  110th  St.,  being  over  2H  miles  long,  and  from 
5th  Ave.  to  8th  Ave.,  being  over  half  a  mile  wide.  It  covers  843  acres,  of  which  185  are  in  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs and  400  in  forest,  wherein  over  half  a  million  trees  and  slirubs  have  been  planted.  There  are  W% 
miles  of  roads,  5'A  o!  bridle  paths,  and  31  of  walks.  The  landscape  architects  of  the  Park  were  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Vaux.  Work  was  begun  on  the  Park  in  1857.  The  following  fanciful  names 
have  been  officially  applied  to  the  several  entrances  to  the  Park:  5th  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  Scholar's  Gate; 
6th  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  Artist's  Gate;  7th  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  Artisan's  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  Mer- 
chant's Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  72d  St.,  Woman's  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  81st  St.,  Hunter's  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and 
85th  St.,  Mariner's  Gate-  8th  Ave.  and  96th  St.,  Gate  of  All  Saints;  8th  Ave.  and  100th  St.,  Boy's  Gate: 
8th  Ave.  and  110th  St.,  Stranger's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  67th  St.,  Student's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  72d  St.,  Chil- 
dren's Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  79th  St.,  Miner's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  90th  St.,  Bngineer's  Gate;  5th  .\ve.  and 
96th  St.,  Woodman's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  102d  St.,  Girl's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  110th  St.,  Pioneer's  Gale; 
6th  Ave.  and  110th  St..  Farmer's  Gate;  7th  Ave.  and  110th  St.,  Warrior's  Gate. 

PARKS  IN  BOROUGH  OF  BRONX— Bronx,  north  of  E.  182d  St.  and  White  Plains  Road;  719  1-3 
acres.  Claremont,  Belmont  St.,  Clay  Ave.  and  170th  St.;  38  acres.  Crotona,  Fulton,  3d,  and  Arthur  Aves.; 
154 ^  acres.  De  Voe,  Sedgwick  Ave.  and  188th  St.;  5H  acres.  Echo;  4  acres.  Franz  Sigel,  Walton  Ave.,, 
and  158th  St.  and  Mott  Ave.;  17  4  acres.  Macomb's  Dam,  Jerome  Ave.  and  162d  St.,  27  acres.  Pelham 
Bay,  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  East  Chester  Bay;  1,756  acres.  Poe;  2H  acres.  St.  James,  Jerome  Ave., 
Creston  Ave.  and  E.  191st  St.;  11^  acres.  St.  Marys,  149th  St.,  St.  Ann's  and  Robbins  Aves.;  3454 
acres.  University,  2K  acres.  Van  Cortlandt,  northern  boundary  of  city;  1,132 Ji  acres.  Washington 
Bridge,  Sedgwick  Ave.;  Harlem  River;  8H  acres. 

On  August  26,  1911,  the  CUu  Record  pubUshed  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments, 
placing  a  value  on  the  parks  in  the  Bronx  at  856,627,000.  The  Borough  of  th-  Bronx  contains  26,017  acres, 
of  which  nearly  4,200  acres,  or  about  15.2  per  cent..  Is  devoted  to  park  purposes,  giving  one  acre  of  park 
land  to  each  130  of  the  people  living  in  the  Borough. 

FACTS  ABOUT  PUBLIC  PARXS. 

Union  Square  was  purchased  by  the  city  in  1833  for  8116,051:  Madison  Square,  in  1847,  for  865,952; 
Tompkins  Square,  in  1834,  for  §93,358;  Washington  Square,  in  1827,  for  877,970,  and  Manhattan  Square, 
in  18o9,  for  85^1.657.  The  latter  Is  assessed  as  a  part  of  Central  Park.  The  other  four  are  assessed  at  over 
S16,000,000,  and  are  easily  worth  S20,000,000,  while  their  original  cost  to  the  city  was  only  8353,331.  Pros- 
pect Park,  Brooklyn,  contains  526  1-6  acres.  In  woodland,  110  acres;  in  lakes  and  watercourses,  77  acres; 
m  meadows,  70  ac.^es;  in  plantations,  259  1-6  acres;  In  drives,  9  miles;  In  bridle  roads,  3  1-10-mlles;  in  walks, 
1?  miles.  Ocean  Parkway  is  5H  mUes  long  and  210  feet  wide.  Eastern  Parkway  is  2M  miles  long  and 
210  feet  wide.  London  has  271  public  parks,  containing  17,870  acres  of  ground.  The  largest  European 
city  park  la  in  Denmark;  it  contains  4,200  acres.  The  great  forest  of  Northern  New  York  covers  an  area 
of  3,588.803  acres.  k 

PUBLIC    PLAYGROUNDS. 

59th  to  60th  St ,  west  of  Amsterdam  Ave.;  180-184  Cherry  St.;  south  side  of  101st  St.,  between  2d  and 
3d  Aves.,  west  of  Sutton  Place,  59th  to  60th  St.;  Clarmansville  Playground,  between  151st  and  152d  Sts., 
Amsterdam  Ave.:  corner  Worth  and  Baxter  Sts.;  west  of  1st  Ave.,  oetween  67tU  and  68th  Sts. 


PARKS    IN    BROOKLYN    AND    QUEENS.  < 

PARKS    IN    BROOKLYN. 

The  total  area  of  parks  in  Brooklyn  !s  1,036  acres;  playgroimds,  58  3-4  acres;  parkways  and  Streeta  under 
jurisdiction  of  Department  of  Paries,  551.84  acres;  combined  parks  and  playgrounds,  46  acres. 


Amersfort,  3i4  acres,  Ave.  J  and  E.  38th  St. 

Bedford,  ■)  acres,  Brooklyn  and  Kingston  Aves., 
Park  PI.  and  Prospect  Pi. 

Bensonhurst,  13  acres,  Bay  Parkway,  Gravesend 
Bay,  21st  St.  and  Cropsey  Ave. 

Brooklyn  Heights,  5  parks,  comprising  nearly  an 
acre,  Columbia  Heights,  fronting  on  Furman  St. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  60  acres.  Eastern  Park- 
way, Washington  and  Fiatbuah  Aves. 

Borough  HaU,  IM  acres,  Joralemon,  Court  anc 
Fulton  Sts. 


Buahwick,  7  acres,  Knickerbocker  and  Irving  Aves., 
Starr  and  Suydam  Sts. 

Canarsle.  30 'A  acres,  Skidmore,  Seaview  and  Den- 
ton Aves.  and  Jamaica  Bay. 

Carroll,  2  acres,  President,  Court,  Carroll  and 
Smith  Sts. 

City,  7'/^  acres,  St.  Edward's  and  Navy  Sts.,  Park 
and  Flushing  Aves. 

Coney  Island  Concourse  (exclusive  of  Seaside 
Park),  59  Ji  acres.  West  5th  St.,  Sea  Breeze  Ave.  and 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
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PARKS  IN  BROOKLYN  AND  QUEENS— Cow?to»e<^. 


Cooper,  6  acrea,  Maspeth  and  Morgan  Aves., 
Sharon  and  Olive  Sts. 

Dreamland.  14  M  acres.  Coney  Island. 

Dyker  Beach,  140  acres,  7th  Ave.  and  Bay  8th  St., 
Cropsey  and  14th  Aves.,  and  Gravesend  Bay. 

Fort  Greene,  29  acres,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Washington 
Park,  Willoughby  St.,  St.  Edward's  St.  and  Myrtle 
Ave. 

Fort  Hamilton,  iVi  acres,  4th  Ave.,  101st  St.,  Fort 
Hamilton  Ave.  and  Shore  Road. 

Fulton,  2  acres,  Chauncey  and  Fulton  Sts.,  Stuy- 
vesant  Ave. 

Highland,  42  H  acres,  Jamaica  Ave.  and  U.  S.  Nat. 
Cemetery.  Borough  Line,  Reservoir  and  Warwick  St. 
Extension. 

Irving  Sq.,  3  acres,  Hamburg  and  Knickerbocker 
Aves.,  Halsey  and  Weirfield  Sts. 

Lincoln  TeiTace.  iVi  acres.  Eastern  Parkway, 
Buffalo  Ave.,  President  St.  and  Rochester  Ave. 

Linton,  2M  acres,  Bradford  St.,  Blake,  Dumont 
and  Miller  Aves. 

McCarren,  38  H  acres.  Berry,  Lorimer,  Leonard, 
Bayard  and  12th  Sts. 

McKinley,  8}^  acres.  Fort  Hamilton  and  7th  Aves. 
and  73d  St. 

McLaughlin,  Z]4  acres,  Bridge,  Tillary  and  Jay  Sta. 

Prospect,  526  acrea,  Prospect  Park  West,  15th  St., 
Coney  Island,  Parkside,  Ocean  and  Flatbush  Aves. 
and  15th  St. 

Red  Hook,  5!4  acres,  Richards,  Dwight,  Verona 
and  Pioneer  Sta. 

Saratoga  Sq.,  3!4  acres,  Saratoga  and  Howard 
Aves.,  Halsey  and  Macon  .Sts. 

Seaside,  10 J-^  acres,  Ocean  Parkway  Concourse, 
W.  5th  St.  and  Sea  Breeze  Ave. 

Sunset,  24  H  acres,  41st  to  45th  St.,  5th  to  7th  Ave. 

Tompkins,  7M  acres,  Tompkins,  Greene,  Marcy 
and  Lafayette  Aves. 


Winthrop,  9  acres,  Nassau  and  Driggs  Aves., 
Monitor  and  Russell  Sts. 

Williamsburg  Bridge,  i'A  acres,  Bedford  and  Kent 
Avea. 

PARKWAYS. 

Bay  Parkway,  31  acres.  Ocean  .Parkway  to  Ben- 
sonhurst  Beach. 

Bay  Ridge  Parkway  (Shore  Drive),  41  acres,  Fort 
Hamilton  Ave.,  bet.  66th  and  67th  Sts.,  to  1st  Ave. 

Eastern  Parkway,  61  acres.  Prospect  Park  t» 
Ralph  Ave. 

Eastern  Parkway  Extension,  18!^  acres,  Ralph 
Ave.,  bet.  Union  St.  and  Lincoln  PI.  to  Bushwick  Ave. 

Fort  Hamilton  Parkway,  48  acres.  Ocean  Parkway 
to  Fort  Hamilton. 

Highland  Boulevard,  9  acres,  Bushwick  Ave.  to 
Highland  Park. 

Ocean  Parkway,  140  acres.  Prospect  Park  to 
Coney  Island. 

Pennsylvania  Ave.,  19  acres,  .lamaica  Ave.  to 
Jamaica  Bay. 

Rockaway  Parkway,  41  acres,  Buffalo  Ave.  and  E. 
New  York  Ave.  to  Canarsie  Beach. 

Shore  Road,  121  acres,  1st  Ave.  to  Fort  Hamilton. 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

Betsy  Head  Memorial,  W]4  acres,  Livonia,  Du- 
mont. Hopkinson  Ave.  and  Douglass  St. 

Bushwick,  2J4  acres,  Putnam  Ave.,  bet.  Knicker- 
bocker and  Irving  Aves. 

McKibbin,  lli,  acres,  Seigel,  White  and  McKib- 
bin  Sts. 

New  Lots,  214  acres.  Sack  man  St.,  Riverdale. 
Newport  and  Christopher  Aves. 

Parade  Ground,  39''^  acres.  Coney  Island,  Park- 
side  and  Caton  Aves. 

Red  Hook,  2'4  acres,  Richards,  Verona,  Dwight 
and  Pioneer  Sts. 


College  Point,  1)4  acres. 
Flushing,  1  acre. 
Forest,    Richmond    Hill, 
536  acres. 
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PARKS  IN 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  262  V^  acres. 
Kings.      Jamaica,      11}^ 

acres. 
Kissena  Lake,  Flushing, 
88  acres. 
ACREAGE  OF  PARKS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  BY  BOROUGHS— Manhattan,  1,484  acres; 
mond.  63  acres;  The  Bronx,  4,148  acres;  Brooklyn,  1,036  acres;  Queens,  1,057  acres. 

LICENSE    FEES    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    TKE    BRONX. 

(DEPARTMENT    OF    LICENSES,    49    LAFAYETTE    STREET.    NEW    YORK.) 


QUEENS. 
Leavett,     Flushing, 

acres. 
Linden,  Corona,  3  acres. 
Rainey,  L.  I.  City,  5  acrea. 
Rockaway    Park     (beach 


frontage  and  streets), 

!7  34  acres. 
Upland,     Jamaica,     hyi 

acres. 
Wayanda,  2  acrea. 

Ricll- 


Hoist.  General S25.00 

Special 1 .00 

Peddler,  Horso  and  Wagon . .  8.00 

Push  Cart 4.00 

Basket 2.00 

Express 6.00 

Public  Cart  (Horse) 2.00 

Motor 5.00 

Dirt  Cart 1.00 

Express  Driver 1.00 

Stand ,  Elevated  R.  R 10.00 

Theatrical 50C.00 

Commuted 250.00 

Concert 500.00 

Commuted. .  150.00-450.00 


Amount,  Com'ted.S150.00-S450.00 

Richmond 100.00 

"  Commuted     50.00 

Employment  .Igency 25.00 

"  "  in  Lodg- 

ing Houses     25.00 

Common  Show 25.00 

Motion  Picture  Theatre,...   100.00 
Open  Air  Picture 50.00 


Shooting  Gallery 5.00 

Bowling  Alley 5.00 

Billiard  Table 3.00 

Public  Porter 1.00 

renewal .25 

Sight-Seeing  Car 10.00' 

AH  hack,  hack  driver,  public  cart  and  dirt  cart  licenses  are  issued  at  the  Division  of  Licensed  Vehicles, 
517  West  57th  Street,  for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx.  (The  hack  and  hack  driver  licenses 
are  issued  at  the  same  address  for  all  five  boroughs.)  , 


Pawnbroker S500.00 

Second-hand  Dealer 15.00 

Junk  Shop 20.00 

Public  Taxicab 10.00 

Little  Taxicab 5.00 

Publl- Coach lO.CO 

Cab 5.00 

Hack  Driver 1.00 

Stand,  Newspaper   5. 00 

'      Fruit 10.00 

"      Nfwspaper    and 

Fruit 15.00 

Bootblack,  Chair. .  .  5.00 

Stage  Coach 20.00 

Surface  Railroad  Car.  .20.00-50.00 

Public  Dance  Hall 50.00 


RAILROAD    PASSENGER    STATIONS    IN    MANHATTAN. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio,  foot  W.  23d  and  Liberty  Streets. 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  foot  of  W.  23d  and  Liberty 

Streets;  San'dy  Hook  Route  (in  Summer),  foot  of 

W.  42d  and  Cedar  Streets,  also. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  foot  of  Barclay, 

Christopher  and  W.  23d  Streets. 
Erie,  foot  of  Chambers  and  West  23d  Streets. 
Hudson    Terminal,    Cortlandt,    Dey.    Church    and 

F^ilton  Streets.     Hudson  and  Manhattan  R.  R., 

Newark  and  Jersey  City  to  Morton  St.,  N.  Y.,  to 

Christopher  St.,  to  6th  Ave.,  along  6th  Ave.  to 

33d  St. 
Lehigh    Valley,    foot    of    West    23d    and    Liberty 

Streets. 
Long  Island,  7th  Ave.  and  33d  St.,  foot  East  34th 

St.   Atlantic  A  venue  Branch,  junction  of  Flatbush 

and  Atlantic  Avenues,  Brooklyn. 
New  Jersey  &  New  York,  foot  of  Chambers  and 

West  23d  Streets. 
New  York  &  Lon<»  Branch,  foot  Liberty,  Cortlandt, 

Desbrosaes,  West  23d  Streets  and  7th  Ave.  and 


32d  Street.     In  Summer,  foot  West  42d  and  Cedar 

Streets,  also. 
New   York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  42d  St.  and 

4th   Ave.;   Harlem.    125th   St.;   Harlem   Division, 

4th  Ave.  and  42d  St.,   125th;  Putnam  Division, 

I55th  Street  and  Eighth  Ave. 
New  York,   New  Haven  &  Hartford,  4th   Avenue 

and  42d  Street. 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  foot  of  Cortlandt, 

and  West  42d  Streets. 
New     York,     Susquehanna    &     Western,     foot     of 

Chambers  and  W.  23d  Streets. 
Northern   of    New   Jersey,    foot    of   Chambers   and 

West  23d  Streets. 
Pennsylvania,    foot    of    Cortlandt    and    Desbrossea 

Streeta,  7th  Avenue,  31st  to  33d  Street  and  Hudson 

Terminal. 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  foot  of  W.  23d  and  Liberty 

Streets. 
Staten  Island,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street. 
West  Shore,  foot  Qortlandt  and  West  42d  Streeta. 
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MONUMENTS    AND    STATUES    IN    MANHATTAN. 

(Temporary  changes  In  location  of  some  statues  are  being  made  owlaa  to  subway  construction.) 


Arthur.  Chb3ter  A.,  Madison  Square. 

Bartholdi  Statute,  see  "Liberty." 

Beethoven,  bronze  bust,  on  a  granite  pedestal,  15 

feet  tiigh,  Central  Parli,  on  the  Mall;  unveiled  1884. 
Bryant,  William  Cullen,  Bryant  Park,  W.  42d 

St.  and  6th  Ave. 
Burns,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  on  the  Mall; 

unveiled  1880. 

BUTTERFIELD,     GENERAL    DANIEL,  bronze  flgUFC,    On 

marble  pedestal;  to  be  unveiled  early  this  year. 

Cervantes,  bust  of  Cervantes,  author  of  "Don 
Quixote,"  in  Central  Park. 

COLUMBUS,  marble  statue,  in  Central  Park;  un- 
veiled 1892. 

CONrMERCE,  bronze  figure.  Central  Park,  near  the 
8th  Ave.  and  59th  St.  entrance;  unveiled  1865. 

CONKLiNG,  bronze  statue,  Madison  Square  Park, 
cor.  Madison  Ave.  and  23d  St. 

Cooper,  Peter,  statue  opposite  Cooper  Union. 

Cox,  bronze  statue  of  the  statesman  S.  S.  Cox, 
erected  by  the  letter-carriers,  Astor  Place. 

De  P^yster,  Abraham,  statue  in  Bowling  Green. 
Dodge,    bronze   stHtue   of    William    E.    Dodge,    at 
Broadway,  6th  Ave.,  and  3Gth  St.:  unveiled  1885. 
Ericsson,  statue  of  the  inventor,  on  the  Battery. 

Farragut,    bronze   statue,    Madison   Square   Park, 

near  5th  Ave.  and  26th  St. 
Firemen's  Memorial  Monument,   100th  St.  and 

Riverside  Drive. 
Franklin,  bronze  statue,  Printing  House  Square; 

unveiled  1872. 
Garibaldi,     bronze     statue,     Washington     Square 

unveiled  1888. 
Grant.    Ulysses    S.,   tomb.    Riverside   Drive   and 

123d  St.;  160  feet  hish;  dedicated  April  27,  1897. 
Greeley,  bronze  statue,   at  the  front  entrance  of 

the  Tribune  Ortlce;  unveiled  1890. 
Greeley,  Greeley  Square,  33d  St.  and  Broadway. 
Hale,  bronze  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  martyr  spy  of 

the  Revolution;  City  Hail  Park,  near  Broadway 

and  Mail  St.   Temporarily  in  City  Hall  Plaza. 
Halleck,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  on  the  Mall; 

unveiled   1877. 
Hamilton,  granite  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 

Central  Park,  on  the  East  Drive. 
Hancock,   in   Hancock   Square,   St.   Nicholas  Ave. 

and  W.  124th  St. 
Heine,    poet,    Lorelei    Fountain,    Mott    Ave.    and 

16l3t  St. 
Hollby,   bronze  bust  of  Alexander  Holley,  Wash- 
ington Squarn;  unveiled  1890. 
Hudson,  Henry,  100  foot  shaft,  Spuyten  Duyvil. 
Humboldt,  bronze  bust.  Central  Park,  near  the  5th 

Ave.  and  59th  St.  entrance. 
Hunt,  Richard  M.,  Memorial,  5tli  Ave.,  opposite 

Lenox  Library. 
Indian  Hunter,  bronze  figure.  Central  Park,  near 

lower  entrance  to  the  Mail. 
Irving,  bronze  bust,  Bryant  Park,  on  W.  40th  St.; 

unveiled  1866. 
Jack    Philips   Titanic    Memorial,    U.    S.    Barge 

Office. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  in  front  of  the  Pulitzer  School 

of  Journalism,  Columbia  University. 
Joan  of  Arc,  Riverside  Drive  and  93d  St. 


Lafayette,  bronze  statue.  Union  Square,  lower  end 

of  Park;  unveiled  1876. 
Liberty   Enlightening  thb   World,   on   Liberty 

Island,  in  the  Harbor. 
LINCOLN,   bronze  statue,  Union  Square,  southwest 

corner;  unveiled  1868. 
Maine,  U.  S.  S.,  Memorial,  National,  Columbus 

Circle. 
Martyrs'     Monument,     Trinity     Churchyard,     in 

memory  of  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors  who 

died   in  the  British  prison  ships  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 
Mazzini,  bronze  bust.  Central  Park,  on  the  West 

Drive. 
Moore,  bronze  bust  of  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet. 

Central  Park,   near  the  Pond  and   6th  Ave.   en- 
trance; unveiled  1880. 
MOBSB,  bronze  statue  of  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph. Central  Park,  near  5th  Ave.  and  72d  St. 
Obelisk,     Central     Park,     near    the  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art;  brought  from  Egypt,  and  erected 

1881;  granite,  70  feet  long,  and  weighs  200  tons. 
Pulitzer  Fountain,  5th  Ave.  and  59th  St. 
Schiller,  bronze  bust.  Central  Park,  in  the  Ramble; 

unveiled  1859. 
ScHURz,  Carl,  statue,  116th  St.  and  Morningside 

Drive. 
Scott,  bronze  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Central 

Park,  on  the  Mall;  unveiled  1872. 
Seventh   Regiment,   bronze  figure  of  a  soldier  of 

this  re.'?iment,   to  commemorate  its  dead   in  the 

Civil  War,  Central  Park,  on  the  West  Drive. 
Seward,  bronze  statue,  southwest  corner  of  Madison 

Square  Park;  unveiled  1876. 
Shakespeare,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  at  the 

lower  end  of  the  Mail;  unveiled  1872. 
Sherman,    General,    equestrian   statue,    5th    Ave. 

and  59th  St. 
SiGBL,    Franz,    bronze   monument,    106th    St.    and 

Riverside  Drive,  unveiled  in  October,  1907. 
Sims,   bronze  statue  of   Dr.   Marion  Sims,   Bryant 

Park,  north  side. 
Soldiers    and    Sailors'     Monument,     Riverside 

Drive. 
Straus  Memorial,  Broadway  and  106th  St. 
Stuyvesant,  marble  effigy  of  Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant, 

in  the  outer  wall  of  St.  Mark's  Church. 
The  Pilgrim,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  near  E. 

72d  St.  entrance. 
Thorwaldsen,  bronze  statue,  59th  St.,  facing  6tll 

Ave. 
Verdi,  statue,  Sherman  Square. 
Verrazano,  statue.  Battery  Park. 
Washington   and   Lafayette,   bronze  statue,   W. 

114th  St.,  Morningside  and  Manhattan  Aves. 
Washington,     bronze     equestrian     statue,     Union 

Square,  southeast  side. 
Washington,  bronze  statue,  at  the  entrance  to  the 

Sub-Treasury  Building,  Wall  St.;  unveiled  1883.. 
Washington   Marble   Arch,   Washington  Square, 

at  the  foot  of  5th  Ave. 
Water   Gate,    foot   W.    UOth   St.,   where   Henry 

Hudson  landed. 
Webster,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  on  the  West 

Drive,  near  72d  St. 
Worth,   granite  shaft   in   honor  of   Major-General 

Worth,  V.  S.  A.,  at  Broadway  and  25th  St. 


LAFAYETTE  STATUE  UNVEILED  BY  MARSHAL  JOFFRE. 
In  Brooklyn  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  panel  of  Lafayette  on  May  10,  1917,  was  a  historical  occasion. 
Marshal  JofTre,  hero  of  the  Marne,  unveiled  the  statue,  which  was  accepted  for  the  city  by  Mayor  Mitchel. 
Former  Premier  Viviani,  who  headed  the  French  Commission  to  the  United  States,  spoke  briefly,  as  did 
Marquis  de  Chambrun,  great-grandson  of  Lafayette.  Others  of  note  present  were  Vice-Admiral  Choche- 
prat,  George  T.  Wilson,  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Franjc  L.  Polk,  Ambassador  Jusserand,  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  and 
H.  A.  Watkins.  The  work  cost  S35,000,  the  gift  of  the  Henry  Marteau  estate.  The  sculptor  was  Daniel 
Chester  French.  The  monument  consists  of  a  panel  of  bronze  about  12  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  against 
which  is  a  figure  of  Lafayette  in  the  uniform  of  a  General  in  the  Continental  Army,  with  a  negro  holding  his 
horse's  head.     The  panel  rests  again?:,  a  structure  of  granite  of  Italian  Renaissance  design. 


THE  SOCIETY   FOR    ELECTRICAL   DEVELOPMENT,   INC. 

Headquarters,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City.  Organized  in  1912  to  carry  out,  in  a 
broad  way,  the  work  of  co-operative  electrical  development.  Membership  1,274.  Presidera — Henry  L. 
Doherty.  Vice-President — W.  H.  Johnson.  General  Manager — ^J.  M.  Wakeman.  Secretary-Treasurer — 
J.  Sdiieton,  Jr.  

INSTITUTION    FOR  THE   IMPROVED   INSTRUCTION   OF   DEAF   MUTES. 

Preaident — Felix  H.  Levy.  Vice-Presidents— ^Qn\3.m\a  Mordecal,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Perelra  Mendes.  Traos- 
wcr — Clarence  J.  Housman.    Secretary — Myron  S.  Falk. 
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IMPORTANT  TUNNELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Alberg — Under  the  Alps  at  the  Arl  Mountain,  and 
extends  from  Langen  to  St.  Anton,  6M  miles; 
opened  1884. 

Andes  Mountains — See  "Trans-Andlne." 

Big  Bend — Drains  the  Feather  River  In  Cali- 
fornia, 2  miles;  opened  1886. 

Bitter  Root  Mountains  (Montana  and  Idaho)  — 
10,100  feet  long. 

Blackwell — Under  River  Thames,  England,  13^ 
miles;  opened  1897. 

Cascade  Mountain — Through  the  Cascade  Mount- 
ains In  Washington,  3  miles. 

Connaught — Through  Selkirk  Mountains,  Canada; 
on  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  double  track,  about 
5  miles  long;  completed  1916. 

Continental  Divide,  lor  the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
R.\  R.,  6.4  miles  long  (under  construction). 

Cumberland — Under  Cumberland  Mountains, 
Tennessee,  8,000  feet  long. 

Detroit  (Michigan  Central  Ry.) — Under  Detroit 
River. 

Gunnison — Southwestern  Colorado,  6  miles; 
opened  1909. 

Hoosac — Through  Hoosac  Mountains,  Mass., 
Mi  miles;  opened  1873. 

Khojak  Pass — India,  from  Quetta  to  Kandahar, 
2  miles. 

Loetschberg — Through  the  Alps,  In  Oberland, 
Switzerland,  9K  miles;  opened  June  20,  1913, 
costing  nearly  510,000,000. 

Mt.  Roberts — From  the  shore  of  Gastlneau  Chan- 
nel at  Juneau,  Alaska,  Into  Silver  Bow  Basin, 
1  1-3  miles.   . 

Mont  d'Or — Between  France  and  Switzerland, 
was  bored    through     October    2,  1913.       The 


tunnel  pierces  the  Jura  Mountains  from  Fresne 

to  Vallorbe,  and  Is  3Ji  miles  long. 
Mont  Cents — Italy  to  France,  under  the  Col  de 

Frejus,  8  miles;  opened  1871. 
New  Croton — Supplies  water  to  New  York  City, 

33  1-S  miles;  opened  1888. 
Otlra — In  New  Zealand,'  5  1-3  miles. 
Rove — Northwest  from  I'Estaque,   France,   part  of 

canal   connecting    Marseilles   with   Rhone   River; 

4  1-2  miles  long,  72  feet  wide,  47  feet  high;  opened 

in  1916. 
Rothschonberg — Drains      the      Felberg      mines. 

Saxony,  31  V2   miles;  opened  1877. 
St.    Clair — Under   St.    Clair   River   from  Sarnla. 

Ont.,  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  2  miles;  opened 

1891. 
St.      Gothard — Through      the     Alps,      connects 

Goschenen  with   Alrolo,  In  Switzerland,  9  1-3 

miles;  opened  1881. 
Severn — From  Monmouthshire      to    Gloucester- 
shire, England,  4^  miles;  opened  1886. 
Simplon — Through  the  Alps,  12>4  miles;  opened 

1905. 
Strawberry — Through     the  Wasatch   Mountains. 
Sutro — Drains  the   Comstock   Lode  in   Nevada, 

iVi  miles;  opened  1879. 
Trans-Andlne  Ry.  tunnel — 5  miles  long,     12,000 

feet  above  sea  level   and   affords  direct  com- 
munication   between    Valparaiso   and    Buenoa 

Ayres;  opened  April  5,  1910. 
Wasserfluh — In    the    Alps,    between    Bunnadern 

and  Llchtenstelg,  Switzerland,  2  miles;  opened 

1909. 
Woodhead — Between  Manchester  and  Sheffield, 

England,  3  miles. 


TUNNELS    IN    OPERATION    IN    AND    ABOUT    fJEW    YORK    CITY. 


PBNNSYliVANiA  RAILROAD  .SYSTEM — Tunnels  under 
Hudson  River  extend  from  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Station,  New  Yorli,  to  Weehawken,  N.  J. 
There  is  no  station  at  Weehawken,  the  electric 
trains  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station  run  to 
Manhattan  Transfer,  near  Newark,  N.  J., 
without  a  stop.  Work  started  April  1,  1904; 
completed  In  1910.  Two  tubes  of  cast  iron  rings, 
23  feet  outside  diameter  and  21  feet  2  Inches 
Inside  diameter;  subaqueous  portion  6,118  feet 
long. 

Manhattan  cross-town  tunnels  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Station,  mentioned  above, 
across  New  York  under  32d  and  33d  Sts.  to  Plrst 
Ave.  Started  July,  1905,  completed  In  1910. 
There  are  two  tunnels,  each  with  two  tracks. 
The  tunuels  are  built  of  concrete  with  the  crown 
about  60  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  street. 

East  River  Tunnels  connect  with  the  cross-town 
tunnels  and  extend  under  the  East  River  to 
Long  Island  City.  Started  September,  1904; 
completed  in  1910.  Four  separate  tubes  with  rings 
23  feet  outside  diameter,  each  tube  from  the  Man- 
hattan shaft  to  the  Long  Island  City  shaft,  3,900 
feet  long. 

Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad  System — 
North  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River  from  Jersey 
City  to  Morton  St.,  New  York.  Started  Novem- 
ber, 1874;  the  first  In  New  York,  offlclallv  opened 
February  25,  1908.  Two  single  track  tubes,  with 
a  minimum  inside  diameter  of  15  feet  3  Inches, 
and    approximately    5.700    feet    long. 

Up-town  tunnels  connect  with  north  tunnels  at  Mor- 
ton St.  and  extend  to  Christopher  St.  thence  to 
Sixth  Ave,  and  up  Sixth  Ave.  to  33d  St.  Started 
'March,  1904,  completed  In  1910.  Section  from 
Morton  to  12th  St.  shield  construction,  remainder 
cut  and  cover. 

South  tunnels  under  Hudson  River  from  Jersey  City 
to  the  Church  St.  Terminal  Buildings  (Cortlandt, 
Church  and  Fulton  Sts.),  New  York.  Started 
May,  1905;  opened  for  traffic  .Tuly,  1909.  Two 
tubes  about  5,950  feet  long  with  cast  Iron  rings, 
16  feet  7  Inches  outside  diameter  and  15  feet  3 
Inches  Inside  diameter. 


Tunnels  (consisting  of  two  single  track  tubon)  extend 
from  the  Hoboken  terminal  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  to  Washington  St.,  .Tersey  City,  with  con- 
nections to  the  north  tunnels  and  to  the  Erie 
Railroad  Station.  At  Washington  St.  a  branch 
runs  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  at 
Jersey  City,  where  connections  are  made  with  the 
south  tunnels.  West  from  Washington  St.  to  a 
point  east  of  Summit  Ave.  Is  a  double  track  con- 
crete tunnel  with  a  centre  wall  dividing  the 
tracks.  Work  started  March.  1906;  completed  In 
July,  1911. 

Belmont  Tunnel  under  the  East  River  from  42d 
St.,  New  York,  to  Long  Island  City.  Subaqueous 
portion  two  single  track  tubes  with  cast-iron  rings 
16  feet  10  Inches  outside  diameter,  and  a  clear  In- 
side diameter  of  15  feet  6  Inches.  Through  rock 
a  horseshoe  shaped  concrete  section  is  used  and 
In  other  places  a  rectangular  double  track  cross 
section  with  reinforced  concrete  lining.  Con- 
struction started  by  New  York  and  Long  Island 
Railroad,  July  12,  1905;  praetlcally  completed 
January  1,  1908.  (Commonly  known  as  the 
Steinway  Tunnel). 

Rapid  Transit  Tunnel  under  the  East  River  from 
the  Battery,  New  York,  to  .Toralemon  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, connecting  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  sub- 
ways. Started  April,  1903;  trains  running  Janu- 
ary 9,  1908.  Two  tubes,  6,784  feet  long,  with  a 
finished  Inside  diameter  of  15  feet  6  Inches. 

Bergen  Cut  of  Erie  Railroad  through  Bergen  HIII, 
Jersey  City,  parallel  to  the  present/unnel,  which 
Is  4,700  feet  long.  The  Bergen  crit  was  started 
March,  1906,  and  completed  Jufy  1.  1910.  It 
has  five  four-track  tunnels,  with  open  cuts  be- 
tween the  tunnels,  making  a  total  length 'of  4,300 
feet.  Tunnel  sections  58  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  21  feet  high. 
Lackawanna  Railroad  Tunnel  through  Bergen 
Hill,  Jersey  City.  Started  February  28,  1906; 
completed  February  14,  1909.  Parallel  to  and 
24  feet  away  from  old  tunnel  and  of  the  same 
length,  viz.,  4.283  feet.  New  tunnel  Is  double 
tracked,  lined  with  concrete,  having  luslde  dimen- 
sions 23  leet  high  by  30  feet  wide.  Bush  track 
construction  used. 

^,  .Tunnels  from  Whitehall  St.,  Manhattan,  to  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  from  Old  Slip,  Manhattan,  to 
Clark  St.,  Brooklyn,  and  from  14th  St.,  Manh;.ttan,  to  North  7th  St.,  Brooklyn,  are  under  construction,  all 
of  which  are  part  of  the  new  subway  system  in  New  York.    They  are  nearly  finished. 


Subway  Systems  in  New  York  City. 
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SUBWAY    SYSTEMS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

(Compiled  Under  the  Direction  of  Frank  N.  Robinson  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 

of  tlio  First  District.) 


THE  DUAL  SYSTEM  OP'  RAPID  TRANSIT. 


Under  the  Dual  System  of  rapid  transit  for  New 
York  City  all  of  the  rapid  transit  lines  operated  by 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  and  the 
Kew  York  Consolidated  Railroad  Company  (the 
latter  a  B.  R.  T  subsidiary),  including  the  first 
Bubway  and  the  elevated  lines  of  the  two  systems 
are  combined  in  two  great  operating  units,  cover- 
ing four  of  the  five  borougtis.  Kach  company  has 
lines  which  operate  through  the  so-called  commun- 
ity cehtro  of  the  city,  namely,  the  section  of  Man- 
hattan Island  below  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

As  stated  above.  New  York's  original  subway, 
operated  by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany and  now  denoted  the  First  Subway,  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Dual  System,  But  under  the 
operating  conditions  scheduled  for  the  new  lines,  it 
will  lose  its  identity  and  be  merged  for  operating 
purposes  with  other  lines  assigned  under  the  dual 
agreements   to   the   Interborough. 

The  dual  system  was  created  when  the  city, 
through  the  Public  Service  Coinmission,  on  March 
19,  1913,  entered  into  an  agreement  (the  dual  con- 
tracts) with  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany and  the  New  York  Municipal  Railway  Cor- 
poration (the  latter  a  B.  R.  T.  subsidiary),  provid- 
ing for  the  construction  and  operation  of  new 
subway  lines,  elevated  and  subway  extensions  of 
existing  subways  and  third  tracking  and  extensions 
of  elevated  railroads. 

The  city  and  the  two  companies  contributed  large 
sums  for  the  construction  of  subway  lines,  while 
cost  of  equipment,  plus  the  cost  of  construction  of 
elevated  extensions  and  elevated  thu'd  tracking  and 
other  improvements  was  met  by  the  two  companies 
on  the  respective  sys(.o;ns.  Despite  the  substantial 
contributions  by  the  companies  to  the  expense  of 
Bubway  construction,  all  subways  and  elevated  ex- 
tensions of  subways  are  owned  by  the  city,  while 
elevated  railroad  extensions  and  third  tracking  on 
elevated  railroads  remain  the  property  of  the  com- 
panies. The  dual  agreements  included  leases  to  the 
companies  of  the  lines  to  be  operated  by  them  and 
their  subsidiaries. 

The  contracts  called  for  the  construction  of  forty- 
four  and  55  1-100  miles  of  new  subways;  53  10-100 
mllea  of  new  elevated  railroads  and  19  8-10  miles 
of  tlUrd  tracking  and  other  additional  track  on  the 
existing  elevated  railroads.  The  whole  system, 
which  will  consist  of  about  330  miles  of  single  track 
made  up  of  260  miles  of  subway;  45  njiles  of  elevated 
and  25  miles  of  new  third  track  on  e.usting  elevated 
structures,  constitutes  a  mileage  which  will  exceed 
not  only  that  of  all  the  other  rapid  transit  systems 
in  the  United  States,  but,  according  to  the  best 
statistics  at  hand,  of  the  entire  world.  In  addition. 
it  will  be  the  most  modern  and  the  best  equipped 
rapid  transit  system  on  the  globe  and  will  carry 
passengers  further  for  a  fixed  fare  than  any  other 
transportation  line.  One  ride  of  about  twenty- 
three  miles  for  a  5c  fare  will  be  possible. 

GREATEST  RAPID  TRANSIT  ADVANCE- 
MENT. 

The  year  1917  saw  the  greatest  rapid  transit  ad- 
vance— in  view  of  the  number  of  new  facilities 
placed  In  service  and  the  transportation  relief  pro- 
vided— in  the  history  of  the  city.  A  number  of  the 
new  lines  included  in  the  dual  system  were  placed 
In  operation  previous  to  1917,  but  the  latter  year 
lound  most  of  the  principal  trunk  lines  iu  complete 
or  partial  service,  with  only  a  few  lines  remaining 
to  be  opened  in  1918  and  1919.  Included  In  the 
lines  whicli  remain  to  be  finished,  are  those  provid- 
ing new  routes  between  Brooklyn  and  Queens  and 
Manhattan  by  tunnels  underneath  the  East  River. 

These  tunnels  are  difficult  engineering  feats  and 
require  a  longer  time  than  does  ordinary  subway  or 
elevated  railroad  construction.  The  past  year,  in 
addition,  represented  an  altogether  new  era  In 
transportation,  in  that  it  saw  the  Brooklyn  company 
operating  a  line  extending  far  into  the  heart  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  Previously  the  Brooklyn  com- 
pany   barely   skirted   the   eastern   fringe   of   Man- 


hattan, while  the  Interborough  Company  reached 
for  only  a  short  distance  into  Brooklyn.  At  the 
Olid  of  the  new  year  both  companies  will  reach  far. 
Into  the  territory  previously  exclusively  occupied 
by  the  other.  What  this  means  in  Joining  and  unify- 
ing the  several  boroughs  can  be  readily  foreseen. 

Less  than  half  a  dozen  general  construction  con- 
tracts for  the  city  owned  work  yet  remain  to  be 
awarded,  and  but  very  few  more  for  station  finisli  and 
track  installation.  The  end  of  the  year  1918  will 
probably  see  practically  all  construction  contracts 
awarded  and  substantially  completed. 

When  the  dual  system  contracts  were  signed  the 
first  subway  had  been  in  operation  for  nine  years. 
It  consisted,  first,  of  a  four-track  truntip  line  from 
City  Hall  Park  through  Lafayette  Street,  Fourth 
Avenue.  Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  to 
Ninety-sixth  Street,  where  it  forked;  one  branch 
eKtenaing  north  on  Broadway  to  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  and  the  other  branch  to  West  Farms.  The 
major  portion  of  the  above  lines  we^e  placed  In 
operation  in  1901.  The  work  included  In  the  above 
was  known  as  Contract  No.  1,  Contract  No.  2  was 
subsequently  awarded  and  provided  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  subway  from  City  Hall  to  the  Battery 
and  underneath  the  East  River  by  various  thoroj'.;h- 
fares  to  a  terminus  at  Atlantic  and  Flatbush 
Avenues,  Brooklyn.  '  • 

The  dual  system  contract  with  the  Interborough 
Company  was  Known  as  Contract  No.  3,  and  with 
the  Brooklyn  Company  as  Contract  No.  4.  Sub- 
seyuent  to  the  completion  of  the  first  subway  the 
city  determined  to  build  certain  additional  lines.  In- 
cluding the  so-called  triborough  route  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx;  the  Centre  Street  Loop  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Fourth  Avenue  Subway  In 
Brooklyn.  All  of  these  Hues  later  were  included 
in  the  dual  s.vstem. 

Of  the  dual  system  lines,  there  were  opened  pre- 
vious to  1917,  exclusive  of  the  first,  or  old  subway, 
a  portion  of  the  Queensboro  Subway,  the  new 
third  tracks  on  the  Second,  Third  and  Ninth  Avenue 
elevated  railroads  in  Manhattan,  operated  by  the 
Interborough  Company;  the  Fourth  Avenue  sub- 
way in  Brooklyn,  its  Eighty-sixth  Street  extension; 
its  Sea  Beach  branch  to  Coney  Island;  a  part  .of  its 
New  Utrecht  Avenue  branch;  the  Liberty  Avenue 
extension  of  the  Fulton  Street  elevated  lines;  the 
Lutheran  Cemetery  line  and  large  portions  of  the 
third  tracking  on  the  Brooklyn  elevated  lines,  oper- 
ated by  the  New  York  Consolidated  Railroad 
Company.  ^ 

NEW  Llisfes  OPENED  IN  1917. 

Dvu"ing  the  early  'part  of  1917  new  lines,  equiva- 
lent to  about  twenty-two  miles  of  new  subways, 
elevated  extensions  of  subways  and  elevated  rail- 
roads, a  total  of  nearly  seventy-five  track  miles, 
were  placed  in  service,  with  a  number  of  other  lines 
Bearing  completion  and  likely  to  be  placed  in  opera- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  year.  While  the  work  of 
finishing  the  latter  was  delayed  somewhat  by  con- 
ditions arising  out  of  the  European  w  ir,  there  was 
every  prospect  that  the  two  lines  offering  the  great- 
est hope  of  transit  relierof  any  part  of  the  wliole 
dual  system,  namely,  the  Lexington  Avenue-Seventh 
Avenue  lines  in  Manhattan,  would  be  ready  about 
January  1,  1918.  If  these  and  certain  other  lines 
well  on  the  way  are  completed,  the  end  of  the  year 
will  witness  a  total  of  about  forty-two  linear  miles 
of  new  lines  and  145  track  miles  placed  In  operation 
for  the  year,  thereby  ranking  1917  as  probably  the 
greatest  year  for  transportation  improvements  eve^, 
witnessed  in  New  York  City. 

All  save  one  or  two  of  the  other  remaining  lines 
of  the  dual  system  will  be  in  operation  by  tne  end 
of  1918,  which  year  should  witness  tne  completion 
of  operation  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second 
Street  connection  between  the  Ninth  Avenue  ele- 
vated railroad  and  'the  Jerome  Avenue  branch  of 
the  Lexington  Avenue  subway;  of  the  Webster 
Avenue  extension  of  the  Third  Avenue  elevated 
railroad  connecting  that  road  with  the  White  Plains 
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Road  extension  of  the  first  subway;  of  the  Eastern 
Parkway  line  with  Its  Nostrand  Avenue  and  Livonia 
Avenue  branches  In  Brooklyn;  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  Culver  Line  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  ail 
probability  the  reconstructed  Brighton  Beach  line 
with  its  connection  with  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway 
in  Brooklyn. 

The  old  subway  is  the  nucleus  of  the  Interbor- 
ougli's  underground  lines.  It  is  being  extended  up 
Lexington  Avenue  from  Forty-first  Street,  with 
branches  in  the  Bronx,  leading  to  Woodlawn  and 
to  Pelham  Bay  Park.  It  is  also  being  extended 
down  Seventh  Avenue  from  Forty-second  Street, 
with  one  branch  leading  to  the  Battery  and  another 
to  Brooklyn  by  way  of  Park  Place,  Beekman  and 
William  Streets,  in  Manhattan,  under  river  tunnel 
and  Clark  Street,  in  Brooklyn.  It  will  connect  with 
the  present  Intorborough  line  near  Borough  Hall, 
Brooklyn.  The  Lexington  Avenue  line,  with  the 
First  Subway  below  Forty-second  Street,  forms  the 
new  East  Trunk  Line  in  Manliattan,  while  the 
Seventh  Avenue  line  with  the  First  Subway  at  the 
north  of  Forty-second  Street  forms  the  West  Trunk 
Line;  so  that  when  the  new  operation  begins  the 
present  use  of  the  four  tracks  under  Forty-second 
Street  will  be  abandoned,  two  being  utilized  for  a 
transfer  slmttle  service  between  the  East  and  West 
Trunk  lines  and  the  two  others  being  used  to  pro- 
vide an  extension  .of  the  Queensboro  Subway  (for- 
merly the  Steinway  tunnel)  from  Park  Avenue, 
west  to  Times  Square.  li^xtensions  of  the  Inter- 
borough  subway  s.vstem  m  Brooklyn  include  a 
subwa.v  along  Eastern  Parkway,  with  an  elevated 
extension  on  Livonia  Avenue  and  a  subway  branch 
in  Nostrand  Avenue. 
.  Another  important  new  Interborongh  line  is  the 
White  Plains  Iload  extension  of  the  West  Farms 
branch  of  the  First  Subway,  extending  from  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-ninth  Street  to  Two  Hundred 
and  Forty-first  Street.  In  Queens  the  Interborougli 
now  operates, — and  later  will  operate  in  commou 
with  the  B.  R.  T.,  which  has  trackage  rights, — tne 
Astoria  and  Corona  extensions.  By  the  Intorbor- 
ough these  are  operated  for  subway  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  Queensboro  subway  and  as  exten- 
sions of  the  Second  Avenue  elevated  railroad  in 
Manhattan,  branch  tracks  from  that  line  extending 
across  the  Queensboro  Bridge.  Another  Inter- 
borough  extension  is  an  addition  to  the  Third 
Avenue  elevated  railroad  along  Webster  Avenue. 
from  Pelham  Avenue  to  Gunhill  Road,  where  a 
junction  Is  made  with  the  Wliite  Plains  Road  sub- 
way extension  above  referred  to. 

EXTENSION   INTO  THE  BRONX. 

The  Interborough  Company  is  also  constructing 
an  extension  of  Its  Ninth  Avenue  elevated  line 
across  the  Harlem  River  and  through  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-second  Street  to  connect  with  the  Jerome 
Avenue  branch  of  the  Lexington  Avenue  subway. 

Under  the  dual  contracts  the  B.  R.  T.  organized 
two  companies,  tlie  Neiv  York  Municipal  Railway 
Corporation,  for  construction  and  holding  purposes, 
and  the  New  York  Consolidated  Railroad  Company, 
for  operating  piu'poses. 

The  Fourth  Avenue  subway  in  Brooklyn  is  the 
great  trunk  line  of  the  Brooklyn  company's  under- 
ground system.  The  West  End  Line,  the  Sea  Beach 
Line  and  toe  Culver  Line,  all  formerly  operated 
as  surface  railroad  connections  of  the  elevated  sys- 
tem have  been  rebuilt  as  elevated  extensions,  the 
two  first  named  to  be  operated  in  connection  with 
the  Fourth  Avenue  subway.  Later  the  Brighton 
Beach  Line  will  be  connected  with  the  Fourth 
Avenue  system.  In  Manhattan  the  Brooklyn  Com- 
pany will  ooerate  the  new  Broadway  subway,  ex- 
tending from  Whitehall  Street  to  Fifty-ninth  Street 
with  a  tunnel  connection  to  the  Fourth  Avenue 
subway  in  Brooklyn  and  another  connection  with 
the  same  lino  in  Brooklyn  via  the  Manhattan 
Bridge.  At  Fifty-ninth  Street  the  Broadway  sub- 
way connects  with  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  subway, 
which  in  turn,  by  East  River  tunnel,  wUI  give  the 
B.  R.  T.  company  a  connection  with  the  Queens 
line,  where  It  may  exercise  the  trackage  rights  re- 


ferred to  above.  Another  subway  line  under  con- 
struction and  for  operation  by  the  Brooklyn  com- 
pany is  the  so-called  Fourteenth  Street-Eastern 
Line,  extending  from  Fourteenth  Street,  Manhat- 
tan, partly  as  subway  and  partly  as  an  elevated 
railroad,  under  the  East  River  and  by  various 
streets  and  avenues  and  private  right-of-way  to  a 
connection  with  the  Broadway  elevated  hue  near 
Eastern  Parkway. 

Other  dual  system  lines  in  Brooklyn  are  the  Lib- 
erty Avenue  extension  of  the  Fulton  Street  elevated 
line;  the  Jamaica  Avenue  extension  of  the  Broad- 
way line  and  a  rebuilt  portion  of  the  Lutheran 
Cemetery. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  additional  improvements 
are  now  being  arranged  for,  viz.:  a  connection  be- 
tween the  Fulton  Street  elevated  line  and  the 
Fourth  Avenue  subway  at  Ashland  Place  anij  the 
diversion  of  the  Fulton  Street  elevated  tracks  at 
Borough  Hall  into  Adams  Street,  and  in  Queens  an 
extension  of  the  Corona  line  by  lease  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  tracks  to  Little  Neck  and  to  White- 
stone.  Both  the  Interborough  Company  and  the 
Brooklyn  company  have  made  numerous  improve- 
ments in  their  existing  elevated  railroads,  including 
many  miles  of  new  third  tracking  in  addition  to 
the  extensions  enumerated  above. 

TWELVE  NEW  RIVER  TUBES. 

More  subaqueous  tunnel  work  is  under  construc- 
tion for  dual  system  lines  than  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted before.  This  work  represents  an  expen- 
diture of  some  530,000,000,  and  includes  tour  new 
tunnels  of  two  tubes  each  and  one  tunnel  of  foiu" 
tubes.  The  last  named  connects  the  Lexington 
Avenue  line  in  Manhattan  with  its  Bronx  branch. 
The  other  tunnels  mentioned  are  the  Sixtieth  Street 
tunnel  connecting  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  subway 
with  the  Queens  line;  the  tunnel  for  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Eastern  line;  the  new  Interborough  tunnel 
between  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  and  the  tunnel 
connection  between  the  Broadway  subway  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  in  Brooklyn. 

When  the  South  Brooklyn  rapid  transit  lines, 
operated  by  the  Brooklyn  company,  are  entirely 
reconstructed,  a  5c  fare  will  be  given  to  Coney 
Island,  tlius  standardizing  the  fare  charged  over 
all  portions  of  the  B.  R.  T.  lines.  Transfers  will 
be  freely  given  between  the  elevated  and  subway 
portions  of  this  line,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
a  passenger  to  reach  any  particular  station  on 
any  one  of  the  lines  from  any  other  particular 
station  for  one  fare.  Many  new  transfer  points 
between  elevated  and  subway  lines  will  be  added 
under  the  Brooklyn  company's  operation. 

While  practically  no  new  transfer  points  will  be 
added  between  elevated  and  subway  hnes  on  the 
Interborough  system,  the  length  of  ride  for  a  5c 
fare  on  both  Interborough  elevated  and  subway 
lines  will  be  vastly  extended.  Under  Interborough 
operation  it  will  be  possible  as  a  maximum  ride  for 
a  passenger  to  go  from  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Forty-first  Street  station  on  the  White  Plains  Road 
lius,  near  the  Mount  Vernon  line,  to  New  Lots 
Avenue  on  the  Livonia  Avenue  extension,  near  the 
shore  of  Jamaica  Bay. 

As  stated  above,  the  city  is  to  furnish  most  of 
the  money  for  the  building  of  the  new  subway  lines 
and  subway  extensions,  with  contributions  from 
each  company  toward  the  cost  of  construction,  and 
with  the  total  cost  of  equipment  met  by  the  com- 
panies. This  equipment  is  to  become  tue  property 
of  the  City  of  New  York  when  placed  in  operation 
and  the  cost  is  to  be  amortized  out  of  earnings. 

The  total  cost  of  the  dual  system,  including 
equipment,  real  estate,  power  house  construction 
and  changes,  interest  during  construction,  etc.,  will 
be  In  the  neighborhood  of  S400,000.000,  and  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  any  other  engineering  operation, 
according  to  engineering  authorities.  Of  the  above 
sum  about  SGO.OOO.OOO  will  be  contributed  by  the 
Brooklyn  company;  about  $146,000,000  by  the 
Interboroilgh  Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  the 
remainder,  approximately  5194,000,000,  by  the 
City  of  New  York. 


Main  Line. 
South  Ferry 
Bowling  Green. 
Wall  Street. 


STATIONS  OF  THE  OLD  SUBWAY. 

Fulton  Street. 
City  Hall  Loop. 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 
Worth  and  Lafayette  Sts. 


Canal  and  Lafayette  Sts. 
Spring  and  Lafayette  Sis. 
Bleeckerand  Laf'y'tteSts. 
Astor  PI.  and  •Ith  Ave. 


14th  St.  and  4tli  Ave. 
18th  St.  and  4  th  Ave. 
23d  St.  and  4th  Ave. 
28th  St.  and  4th  Ave. 
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33d  St.  and  Itli  Ave. 
42d  St.  and  Park  Ave. 
Times    Sq.    Station     (42d 

St.  and  Broadway). 
50tti  St.  and  Broadway. 
Columbus  Circle  (.^igtliSt.) 
66th  St.  and  Broadway. 
72d  St.  and  Broadway. 
79th  St.  and  Broadway. 
86th  St.  and  Broadway. 
91st  St.  and  Broadway. 
96th  St.  and  Broadway. 

BROADWAY  Line. 

103d  St.  and  Broadway. 
110th  St.  and  Broadway. 
116th  St.  and  Broadway. 
Manhattan  St.  &  B'way. 


137th  St.  and  Broadway. 

Math  St.  and  Broadway. 

157th  St.  and  Broadway. 

168th  St.  and  St.  Nicholas 
Ave. 

181st  St.  and  St.  Nicholas 
Ave. 

191st  St.  and  St.  NlchoIa.<; 
Ave.  (By  tunnel  to 
Broadway,  2  blocks  dis- 
tant. ) 

Dyckman  St.  and  Nagle 
Ave. 

207th  St.  and  Amsterdam 
Ave. 

215th  St.  and  Amsterdam 
Ave. 

225th  St.  and  Broadway. 

231st  St.  and  Broadway. 


238th  St.  and  Broadway. 

212d  St.  and  Bioadway, 
Van  Cortlandt  Park. 

Lenox  Ave.  and  West 
Farms  Line. 

llOth  St.  and  Lenox  Ave. 

116th  St.  and  Leno.\  Ave. 

!25th  St.  and  Leno.\  Ave. 

135th  St.  and  Lenox  Ave. 

llHh  St.  and  Lenox  Ave. 

Mott  Ave.  and  149th  St. 

149th  St.  and  3d  Ave.  {Free 
transfer  here  with  Ele- 
vated B..  H.  in  same  di- 
rection.) 

Jackson  and  Westchester 
Ave.s. 

Prospect  and  Westchester 
Avcs. 


Intervale  and  Westchester 
Aves. 

Simpson  St.  and  West- 
chester Ave. 

Freeman  St.  and  Southern 
Boulevard. 

174th  St.  and  Boston  Rd. 

177th  St.  and  Boston  Rd. 

181st  St.  and  Boston  Rd. 
(Southeastern  entrance 
to  Bronx  Park  and 
Zoological  Park.) 

BROOKLYN  BRANCH. 

Atlantic  Ave. 
Nevins  St. 
Hoyt  St. 
Borough  Hall. 


STATIONS  ON  NEW  LINES— CITY  OWNED. 


LEXINGTON  AVENUE  LINE. 
(Manhattan) 

Grand   Central.t  77th  St.  110th  St. 

51st  St.  86th  St.t  116th  St. 

S9th  St.  96th  St.  125th  St.t 

68tli  St.  103d  St. 

River  and  jero.me  Avenue  Branch. 


Mott  Haven, 
a  49  th  St.t 
'  161st  St. 
167th  St. 
170th  St. 


(Bronx) 

Belmont  St. 
176th  St. 
Burnside  Ave.t 
E.  183d  St. 
Ford  ham  Rd. 


Kingsbridge  Rd. 
Bedford  Pk. 

Boulevard. 
Mosholu   P'way. 
Woodlawn.t 


Southern  Boulevard  and  Westchester  Avenue 
Branch  (Bronx) 


Whitlock  Ave. 
Elder  Ave. 
Clason's  Pt.  Rd. 
St.Lawr'nceAve. 
E.  177th  St.t 
Castle  Hill  Ave. 


Zerega  Ave. 
Westchester  Sq. 
Middlet'n  Rd. 
Buhre  Ave. 
P  e  1  h  a  m    Bay 
Park.t 


3d  Ave. 
Brook  Ave. 
Cypress  Ave. 
E.  143d  St. 
E.  149th  St. 
Lonffwood  Ave. 
Hunt's  Pt.   Rd.t 

Seventh  Avenue  and  Clark  Street  Line. 
(Brooklyn) 
Borough  HaU.      (Brooklyn  H'ghts.l 

(MANHA;rTAN) 

IFulton  St.  [Park  PI. 

Battery  Extension. 
IRector  St.  ICortlandt  St. 


Wall  St. 


South  Ferry. 


Chambers  St. 
Franklin  St. 
Canal  St. 
Houston  St. 


Main  Line. 
Christopher  St. 
14th  St.t 
18th  St. 
23d  St. 


28th  St. 
Pennsylvania 

Station.t 
Times  Sq. 


FLATBUSH  AVENUE  AND  EASTERN 

PARKWAY  LINE. 

(Brooklyn) 


Bergen  St.  |  Institute  Park. 

Prospect  Park   Franklin  Ave.t 

Plaza.  iNostrand  Ave. 


Kingston  Ave. 
Utica  Ave.t 


N03TRAND   .^ venue    BRANCH. 

(Brooklyn) 


President  St. 
Sterling  St. 
Wlnthrop  St. 


1  Church  Ave. 
I  Beverly  Road. 


Newkirk  Ave. 
Flatbush  Ave. 


Livonia  Avenue  Branch. 


(Brooklyn) 

JJunlus  St. 
Van  Sicklen  Ave. 
iNew  Lots  Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Ave. 


Sutter  Ave. 
Saratoga  Ave. 
Rockaway  Ave. 

Queensboro  Subway  Line. 
(Manhattan) 
Times  Square.      IFUth  Ave.  IGrand  Central. 


Vernon  ■ 
Aves. 


(Queens) 
JacksonlHunter's  P  oi  n  tlllth  St. 


Rawson  St. 
Lowery  St. 
Bliss  St. 
Lincoln  Ave. 


1     Ave. 
WooDsiDE  and  Corona 
(Queens) 


Woodside.t 
Fiske  Ave. 
Broadway. 
2oth  St. 

Astoria  Branch. 
(Queens) 


(Queensboro  Plz.1 
Branch. 

Elmhurst  Ave. 
Junction  Ave.t 
Alburtis  Ave. 


Beebe  Ave.  (Broadway. 

Washington  Ave. IGrand  Ave. 


I  Hoyt  Ave.t 
iDitmai-s  Ave. 


WHITE  PLAINS  ROAD  LINE. 
(Extension  of  First  Subway) 
(Bronx) 
East  180th  St.t     Burke  Ave.  I  East  233d  St.. 

Bronx  Park  E:st.  Gun  Hill  Road.t   Nereid  Ave. 
Pelliam  P'kway.    East  219th  St.      least  241st  St.t 
Allerton  Ave.         East  225th  St.      | 

CeKtre  Street  Loop  Line. 
(Manhattan) 
Chamber  St.t       ICanal  St.t  IBowery.t 

Nassau  Street  Extension. 
(Manhattan) 
Broad  St.  |Fulton  St.  IBroadway. 

Canal  Street  Line. 
(Manhattan) 
Broadway.  |  | 

FOURTH  AVENUE  SUBWAY. 
(Brooklyn) 
Prospect  Ave. 
25th  St.- 
36th  St.t 
'tSth  St. 
53d  St. 


Gold  St. 
De  Kalb  Ave.t 
Pacific  St.t 
Union  St. 
9th  St. 


59th  St.t 
J3ay  Ridge  Ave. 
77  th  St. 
86th  St.t 


New  Utrecht  Avenue  Branch. 


9th  Ave.t 
Fort  Hamilton 

Parkway. 
50th  St. 
55th  St. 


(Brooklyn) 
62d  St.t 
71st  St. 
79th  St. 
18th  Ave. 
20th  Ave. 


Bay  Parkway .t 
25th  Ave. 
Bay  50th  St. 
Surf  Ave.t 


Gkavesend  Avenue  Branch. 
(Brooklyn) 
Fort  Hamilton      Avenue  I.  Avenue  U. 

Parkway.  22d  Ave.  Avenue  X. 

13th  Ave.  Avenue  N.  Van  Sicklen. 

Ditraas  Ave.  Avenue  P.  Surf  Ave.t 

18th  Ave.  Kings  Highway .t 

ST.  FELIX  STREET  AND  FLATBUSH 
AVENUE  LINE. 
(Brooklyn) 
Atlantic  Ave.       | Seventh  Ave.       | 


Court  St. 


MONTAGUE  STREET  LINE. 
(Brooklyn)  • 
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BROAD  WAY- 


Whitehall  St. 
Rector  St. 
Cortlandt  St. 
City  Hall.t 
Canal  St. 
Prince  St. 


-FXFl'Y-NINTH    STREET    LINE 
(VlANHATT.IN) 


8th  St. 
Union  Sq.t 
2.3  d  St. 
28th  St. 
34th  St.t 


42d  St.t 
49th  St. 
57th  St.t 
Fifth  Ave. 
Lexington  Ave. 


FOURTEENTH  STREET— EASTERN   LINE. 


Sixth  Ave. 
Union  Square. 

Bedford  Ave. 
Lorimer  St. 
Graham  Ave. 
Grand  St. 


(Manhattan) 
IThird  Ave. 

(Brooklyn) 
Montrose  St. 
Morgan  Ave. 
Flushing  Ave. 
De  Kalb  Ave. 


1  First  Ave. 


Rldgewood. 
Halsey  St. 
Central  Ave. 
Broadway. 


STATIONS  ON  NEW  LINES— OWNED   BY   COMPANY. 
ELEVATED    EXTENSIONS. 


Eighth  Avenue  and  1G2u  Street  Connection. 
(Bronx) 

Sedgwlclc  Ave.     I  Anderson  & 

I     Jerome  Aves. 

Webster  Avenue  Exten.sion, 
(Bronx) 

200th  St.  IGun  Hill  Road.    (White  Plains  Rd. 

204th  St.  I  I 

Elevated  Third-Tracking — Express  Stations. 
Second  Avenue  Line. 


City  Hall. 
Chatham  Sq. 


(Manhattan) 
114th  St. 
42d  St. 


186th  St. 
1 125th  St. 


Third  Avenue  Line. 


City  Hall. 
Chatham  Sq. 
Canal  St. 
Grand  St. 


133d  St. 
138th  St. 


(Manhattan) 

Houston  St. 
9th  St. 
23d  St. 

(Bronx) 
1 143d  St. 


42d  St. 
106th  St. 
125th  St. 


1 149th  St. 


Ninth  Avenue  Line. 
(Manhattan) 
Cortlandt  St.         14th  St.  125th  St. 

Warren  St.  34th  St.  145th  St. 

Desbrosses  St.       66th  St.  155th  St. 

Christopher  St.      116th  St. 

JAMAICA  AVENUE  EXTENSION. 
(Brooklyn  and  Queens) 


Crescent  St. 
Eldert's  Lane. 
Forest  Parkway. 
Woodbaven  Ave. 


Freedom  Ave 
Greenwood  Ave. 
Spruce  St. 
Met'p'litan  Ave. 


Queens  B'lev'd. 
Sutphin  Ave. 
Newark  St. 
Cliffside  Ave. 


LIBERTY   AVENUE  EXTENSION. 

(Brooklyn) 

Hudson  St.  R  o  e  k  a  w  a  ylGreenwood  Ave. 

Boyd  Ave.  Boulevard.        JLefferts  Ave. 

Oxford  Ave.  | 

LUTHERAN  CEMETERY  LINE. 
(Brooklyn) 
IFresh  Pond  Rd.  IMetrop'l't'nAve^ 


Seneca  Ave. 
Forest  Ave. 


Eighth  Ave. 
Fort    Hamilton 

Ave. 
New  UtrechtAve. 


SEA   BEACH  LINE. 

(Brooklyn) 

Eighteentti  Ave. 

Twentieth  Ave. 

Twenty-se  c  o  n  d 

Ave. 


Kings  Highway. 
Avenue  U. 
Eighty-sixth  St. 
Surl  Ave.t 


Note — f  Indicates  express  station. 


HUDSON  AND  MANHATT. 
Apart  from  the  above  systems  the  Hudson  and 
Manhattan  Railroad  oi)erates  a  system  of  tunnels 
and  .subways  soraefimea  called  the  McAdoo  system. 
The  tunnels  connect,  the  business  section  of  New 
York  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and 
Western  Itaiiroad,  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  on  the 
New  Jersey  side,  and  in  addition  operate  to  a  station 
at  Summit  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  and  thence  over 
the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Man- 
hattan Transfer  and  over  its  own  tracks  to  Park 


AN  RAILROAD  SUBWAY. 

Place,  Newark.  There  are  two  sets  of  tunnels 
under  the  Hudson  River.  On  the  New  York  side 
the  downtown  tunnel  terminates  in  the  Hudson 
Terminal  Building  at  Churcli,  Cortlandt  and  Ful- 
ton Streets.  The  uptown  tunnel  terminates  at 
Christopher  Street  where  it  becomes  a  part  of  a 
subway  running  up  Sixth  Avenue  to  Thirty-third 
Street. 

Stations  in  New  York. 


Christopher  St.    114th  St. 
9th  St.  |23d  St. 


128th  St. 
|33d  St. 


THE  OLD 

The  subway  operated  by  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company  comprises: 

A  four-track  trunk  line  from  City  Hall  Park 
through  Lafayette  Street,  Fourth  Avenue,  Forty- 
second  Street  and  Broadway  to  Ninety-sixth  Street. 

A  two-track  southern  extension  from  City  Hall, 
down  Broadway  to  the  Battery,  there  connected 
by  the  Rapid  Transit  Tunnel  under  the  East  River 
to  the  Brooklyn  subway,  which  extends  along 
Joralemon  and  Fulton  Streets  to  Atlantic  Avenue. 

Two  northern  branches  from  Ninety-sixth  Street, 
viz.  (a)  the  Broadway  and  (ft)  the  Lenox  Avenue. 
(o)  The  Broadway  or  West  Side  branch  extends 
along  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  and  Amster- 
dam Avenues,  and  Broadway  to  242d  Street 
(Van  Cortlandt  Park).  It  has  three 
tracks  from  Ninety-sixth  Street  to  137th 
Street  and  two  beyond.  Part  of  it  is  an 
elevated  structure. 
(6)  The  Lenox  Avenue  branch  has  two  tracks 
(portions  of  which  are  carried  on  an  elevated 
structure)  with  a  terminal  at  Bronx  Park. 
The  Lenox  Avenue  branch  leaves  the  trunk 
line  at  al)'>'it  I03d  Street,  runs  eastwardly  to 
and  under  tie  northwest  corner  of  Oentr.al 
Park,  thence  north  through  Lenox  Avenue  to 


SUBWAY.  \ 

about  141st  Street,  where  it  branHhes  off 
to  tlie  eastward  and  runs  through  various 
streets    to    Westchester    Avenue,     through 
Westchester  Avenue  to  Southern  Boulevard, 
and    through    Southern    Boulevard    to    the 
terminus  of  the  line  at  Bronx  Park,  or  180th 
Street. 
Total  length  of  all  the  above  routes,  26.3  miles, 
having   85.2    miles   of   track.     Standard    four-track 
cross  section   (two  for  express  trains  and   two  for 
local)  64  feet  8  4  Inches  wide  over  all  and  16  feet 
7  inches  higli,  with  roof  supported  by  steel  columns. 
97,500    tons   of   structural   steel  and   725,000  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  used.     The  contract  for  the  subway 
In  New  York  north  of  City  Hall  was  awarded  Janu- 
ary 15,  1900,  to  John  B.  McDonald   and   completed 
by  him    October  27,  1904,  as   far  as  145th  Street. 
The    Bronx    extensions    were    not    completed    until 
some  time  later.     The  contracts  for  subways  south 
of  City   Hall  and  In  Brooklyn  were  awarded  after 
the  one  in  New  York,  to  the  Rapid  Transit  Subway 
Construction  Company,  and  were  completed  in  1908. 
Total  cost  about  575.000,000,  of  which  850,000,000 
was  expended  on  the  construction  of  the  subway,  and 
S?5,000,000   on  the  equipment:  viz.,   power  house, 
rolling  stock,   signals,  etc. 
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BRIDGES    IN    AND    ABOUT    THZ    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

BROOKLYN     BRIDGE. 

THE  bridge  connecting  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  over  the  East  River  from  Park  Row,  Manhattan, 
to  Sands  and  WoshinKton  Streets,  BrooUb  n,  was  begun  January  3,  1870.  and  opened  to  traffic  May  24, 
1883.     Total  cost  of  the  bridge  to  date  about  825,090,000. 

The  tolls  are:  For  foot  passengers,  free:  railway  fare,  3  cents,  or  2  tickets  for  5  cents.  Roadway 
tolls  for  vehicles  abolished  July  18,  1911.  On  August  23,  1897,  the  bridge  railway  \iaa  leased  to  the  elevated 
railroad  companies  (now  operated  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit),  paying  therefor  10  cents  per  car; 
trolley  cars.  5  cents  per  round  trip.     About  250,000  people  cross  the  bridge  in  a  day. 

The  fol!owin<?  are  the  statistics  of  the  structure:     Width  of  bridge,  86  feet.     Length  of  river  span, 
1,595  feet  C>  laches.     Length  of  each  land  span,  930  feet.     Length  of  Brooklyn  approach,  998  feet.    Length 
of  New  Yoik  approach,   1,562  feet  6  inches.     Total  length  of  carriageway,  6,016  feet.     Total  length  of 
the  bridge,  with  extensions,  7,580  feet. 

Size  of  Manhattan  caisson,  172  x  102  feet.  Size  of  Brooklyn  caisson,  168  x  102  feet.  Timber  and 
.iron  in  caisson,  5,253  cubic  yards.  Concrete  in  well  holes,  chambers,  etc.,  5,669  cubic  feet.  Weight  of 
Manhattan  caisson,  about  7,000  tons.     Weight  of  concrete  filling,  about  8,000  tons. 

Manhattan  tower  contains  46,945  .cubic  yards  masonry.  Brooklyn  tower  contains  38,214  cubic  yards 
masonry.  Depth  of  tower  foundation  below  high  water,  Brooklyn,  45  feet.  Depth  of  tower  foundation 
below  high  water,  Manhattan,  78  feet.  Size  of  Manhattan  tower  at  high  water  line,  140  x  59  feet.  Size 
of  Manhattan  tower  at  roof  course,  136  x  53  feet.     Total  height  uf  towers  above  higli  water,  272  feet. 

Clear  height  of  bridge  in  centre  of  river  span  above  high  water  at  90 '  F.,  135,  feet.  Height  of  floor 
at  towers  above  high  water,  119  feet  3  inches. 

Grade  of  roadway,  3  \i  feet  in  100  feet.  Height  of  towers  above  roadway,  153  feet.  Size  of  anchorages 
at  base,  129  x  119  feet.  Size  of  anchorages  at  top,  117  x  104  feet.  Size  of  anchorages  89  feet  front.  85 
feet  rear.     Weight  of  each  anchor  plate,  23  tons.  '' 

Number  of  cables,  4.  Diameter  of  each  cable,  15?f  inches.  Length  of  each  single  wire  in  cables, 
3,578  feet  6  inches.  Ultimate  strength  of  each  cable,  12,000  tons.  Weight  of  wire,  11  feet  per  pound. 
Each  cable  contains  5,296  parallel  (not  twisted)  galvanized  steel,  oil-coated  wires,  closely  wrapped  to  a 
solid  cylinder,  15%  Inches  in  diameter.     Permanent  weight  suspended  from  cables,  13,820  tons.  ^ 

MANHATTAN     BRIDGE. 

Manhattan  terminal,  Bowery  and  Canal  St.;  Brooklyn  terminal,  Nassau,  near  Bridge  St.  Totkl  cost 
to  date,  $31,080,000:  of  which  §16,700,000  is  for  structure  and  514,380,000  for  land. 

Width  of  bridge,  122  feet  6  inches.  Length  of  river  snan,  1,470  feet.  Length  of  each  land  span,  725 
feet.  Length  of  Manhattan  approach,  2,067  feet.  Length  of  Brooklyn  approach,  1,868  feet.  Total  length 
of  roadway,  6,855  feet.  Bridge  is  of  double-deck  design,  first  deck  to  have  one  35-foot  roadway  In  centre 
and  two  subway  tracks  on  each  side  and  one  11-foot  footwalk  on  each  side,  top  deck  to  have  four  trolley 
tracks.  Approximately  40,000  cubic  yards  excavation  for  each  anchor  pier;  approximately  115,000  cubic 
yards  masonry  and  concrete  in  each  anchor  pier.  , 

Height  of  cables  at  top  of  tower  above  mean  high  water  mark,  322  feet  3  Inches.  Height  of  roadway 
at  centre  of  bridge  above  mean  high  water  mark,  149  feet.  Grade  of  roadway  3  H  feet  in  100  feet.  Number 
of  cables,  four,  37  strands  in  each  cable:  256  wires  in  each  strand;  9,472  wires  in  each  cable;  37,838  wires 
in  four  cables.  Size  of  wire,  0.192  inches  in  diameter.  Size  of  cable  completed,  21 '4  inches  in  diameter. 
Length  of  each  wire,  3,223  feet  6  inches  (anchor  to  anchor).     Ultimate  strength  of  each  cable,  26,600  tons. 

Weight  ol  steel  in  cobles  and  suspenders,  7,800  tons.  Weight  of  steel  in  other  parts  main  bridge, 
33,900  tons.     Weight  of  steel  in  approaches,  18,300  tons. 

Work  of  construction  of  tower  foundation  in  Brooklyn  commenced  October  1,  1901.  Roadway  opened 
for  traffic  December  31,  1909.  East  footwalk  opened  to  pedestrians  July  18,  1910.  West  footwalk  opened 
May  11,  1911. 

WILLIAMSBURG     BRIDGE. 

The  tower  foundations  for  the  bridge  in  Manhattan  are  at  the  foot  of  Delancey  Street,  and  in  Brooklyn 
at  a  point  between  South  Fifth  and  South  Sixth  Streets.  The  bridge  eiids.at  Clinton  Street  in  Manhattan, 
and  at  Havemeyer  Street  in  Brooklyn,  Construction  commenced  Novemeer  7,  1896.  Size  of  Manhattan 
caissons  (2),  76  x  60  feet;  Brooklyn  caissons  (2),  79  x  63  feet.  Depth  of  tower  foundations  in  Manhattan, 
north  caisson  56  feet,  south  caisson  66  feet  below  mean  high  water:  In  Brooklyn,  north  ca!.sson  107  feet  5 
inches,  south  caisson  91  feet  9  inches  below  mean  high  water.  Height  of  masonry  In  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  towers,  23  feet  above  mean  high  water.  Total  height  of  towers  above  mean  high  water,  332 
feet  9  inches.  Size  of  both  anchorages  at  top,  149  feet  x  127  feet  5  Inches.  Len^h  of  main  span,  1,600 
feet:  each  side  span,  596  feet  6  inches:  Manhattan  approach,  2,650  feet:  Brooklyn  approach,  1.8G5  feet. 
Total  length  from  Clinton  Street,  Manhattan,  to  New  Street,  Brooklyn,  7,308  feet.  Widtli  over  all,  118 
feet.  Two  roadways,  each  20  feet  wide,  two  footwalks,  each  17  feet  8  inches  wide.  Height  of  roadwajs 
at  towers,  125  feet  8  inches  above  mean  high  water.  Height  of  roadwaj's  at  centre  of  bridge,  145  feel  6 
Inches  above  mean  high  water.  Clear  height  of  bridge  for  channel  width  of  400  feet,  13C  feet  above  mean 
high  water.  Number  of  supporting  cables,  4.  Diameter  of  each  cable,  18*^  inches.  Length  of  each 
single  wire  in  cables,  2,985  feet.  Total  length  of  wire  in  four  cables,  17,404  miles.  .  Weight  of  four  cables,, 
Including^  suspenders,  4,900  tons.  Weight  of  structural  steel  and  iron  in  main  bridge.  26.300  tons;  in 
approaches.  16,600  tons;  total,  47,800  tons.  Bridge  opened  for  pedestrians  and  vehicles  December  19. 
1903.  Siuface  railway  for  Brooklyn  lines  began  operation  November  3,  1904.  Surface  railway  for  Man- 
hattan lines  bogan  operation  February  9,  1905.  Elevated  railway  began  9t>eration  September  16,  1908. 
Cost  of  construction,  including  station  in  Manhattan,  315.090,000.     Cost  of  land,  39,100,000. 

QUEENSBORO     BRIDGE. 

Plans  approved  by  the  War  Department,  February  23,  1901.  Main  bridge  Is  a  continuous  cantilever. 
Bridge  with  approaches,  extends  from  Second  Avenue,  between  Fifty-ninth  and  Si\tielh  Streets,  Manhattan, 
to  Crescent  Street,  Queens.  Construction  commenced  June,  1901.  Height  of  highest  masonry  nicrs.  124 
feet  above  mean  high  water.  Length  of  Manhattan  approach.  1,052  feet:  west  channel  span,  1.182  feet; 
Island  span.  630  feet;  east  channel  s)>an,  984  fe?t:  length  ol  Queens  approach,  2,672  feet  6  inches.  Total 
length,  from  Second  Avenue  to  Crescent  Street,  7,440  feet.  In  addition,  the  Queens  plaza  has  a  length 
of  1,152  feet,  extending  from  Crescent  Street  to  Jackson  Avenue.  Width  over  all,  89  feet  6  Inches.  Width 
of  roadway,  52  feet  3  inches.  Two  sidewalks,  each  16  feet  wide.  Height  of  roadway  in  central  portion 
of  bridge,  143  feet  above  mean  high  water.  Height  of  footwalks  in  central  portion  of  bridge,  165  feet  above 
mean  high  water.  Height  of  lower  balconies  on  towers  on  Blac'cwell's  Island,  202  feet  6  inches  abo\e  mean 
high  water.  Height  of  upper  balconies  on  towers  on  Blackwell's  Island,  333  feot  above  mean  high  water. 
Clear  height  of  bridge  for  channel  width  of  400  feet  for  both  east  and  west  channels,  135  feet  above  mean 
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high  water.  Weight  ot  steel  and  iron  in  main  bridge,  52,600  tons;  in  approaches,  20,066  tons.  Total,  72,666 
tons.  Bridge  opened  for  pedestrians  and  vehicles,  March  30,  1909.  Surface  railway  began  operation 
September  19,  1909.     Cost  of  bridge  construction,  312  870,000;  cost  of  land,  54,720,000;  total,  517,590,000. 

HELL    GATE    ARCH    BRIDGE. 

The  bridge  spans  the  East  River  at  Hell  Gate,  between  Ward's  Island  and  Astoria,  Long  Island.  De- 
signed and  built  by  Gustav  Lindenthal  for  the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad  to  connect  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  New  Haven  systems,  at  a  cost,  including  approaches,  of  525,000,000.  It  is  the  longest 
arch  in  the  world.  The  span  is  1,016  feet  10  inches  between  tower  faces.  The  upper  chord  of  the  arch  is 
300  feet  above  mean  high  water  at  the  centre  and  180  feet  at  the  ends  of  the  span;  the  lower  chord  is  260 
feet  above  mean  high  water  at  the  centre  and  40  feet  at  the  ends;  the  roadway  is  140  feet  above  mean 
high  water. 

The'  arch  carries  four  railway  tracks  (two  passenger  and  two  freight)  on  a  solid  concrete  deck.  It  is 
the  heaviest  bridge  in  the  world,  weighing  52.000  pounds  per  lineal  foot  and  carrying  a  loading  of  24,000 
pounds  per  lineal  foot,  making  a  total  carrying  capacity  of  76,000  pounds  per  lineal  foot.  The  steel  work 
weighs  19,000  tons  and  the  flooring  and  track  weigh  7.000  tons.  The  heaviest  single  member  weighs  185 
tons  and  has  a  cross  section  of  1.384  square  inches.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  93  feet  between  railings 
and  60  feet  between  centres  of  trusses. 

The  Long  Island  tower  is  104  by  140  feet  at  the  base  and  is  founded  on  rock  in  open  cut  at  20  feet  depth. 
The  Ward's  Island  tower  is  119  by  140  feet  at  the  base  and  rests  on  21  pneumatic  concrete  caissons,  founded 
on  rock  varying  from  58  to  120  feet  below  the  ground  surface.  Height  of  towers,  240  feet.  Total  concrete 
in  towers,  110,000  cubic  yards.     "Total  concrete  in  bridge  towers  and  approaches,  500,000  cubic  yards. 

Construction  of  arch  commenced  November,  1914.  Arch  was  erected  by  cantilevering  out  from  the 
towers,  each  half  being  held  by  connection  to  temporary  backstays  built  behind  the  towers.  The  two  halves 
were  joined  October  1,  1915.  Entire  steel  work  completed  January,  1916.  Was  opened  to  traffic  April 
1,  1917. 


HACK    AND    CAB,  FARES    IN    MANHATTAN    BOROUCH. 

The  legal  rate  of  fare,  of  which  an  ofTicial  copy  shall  be  furnislied  by  the  Bureau  of  Licenses,  and  carried 
by  every  licensed  liackman,  shall  be  as  follows: 

Mileage  rates  charged  for  general  driving. 
Ma.\imura  rates  of  fare  shall  be  as  follows: . 

Motor  Vehicles  (Except  Sight-Seeing  Cars) — For  not  more  than  two  passengers:  For  the  first  half- 
mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  30  cents;  for  each  succeeding  one-quarter  mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  10 
cents.  For  three  or  more  passengers:  For  the  first  half-mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  40  cents;  for  each 
succeeding  one-sixth  mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  10  cents. 

Sight-Seeing  Cars — No  rates  are  hereby  established  for  sight-seeing  cars,  but  a  schedule  of  the  rates 
charged  for  each  trip  shall,  before  the  trip,  be  prominently  displayed  upon  the  car,  and  a  charge  greater, 
or  attempt  to  charge  any  passenger  a  sum  greater  than  that  set  forth  in  said  schedule  shall  be  deemed  a 
violation  of  this  article. 

Horso-Drawn  Vehicles — For  cabs:  For  the  first  mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  50  cents;  for  each  suc- 
ceeding one-half  mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  20  cents.  For  coaches:  For  the  first  mile,  or  any  fraction 
thereof,  70  cents;  for  each  succeeding  one-half  mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  30  cents.  Hourly  rates  (apply- 
ing only  to  horse-drawn  vehicles  when  shopping  or  calling,  and  not  including  park  or  road  driving,  nor 
driving  more  than  five  miles  from  starting  point):  For  the  first  hour,  or  any  part  thereof,  51.50;  for  each 
additional  one-half  hour,  50  cents.  In  case  of  public  hacks  on  which  taximeters  are  not  affixed,  when 
driving  on  the  numbered  streets  or  numbered  and  lettered  avenues  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  twenty 
blocks  north  and  south,  and  seven  blocks  between  the  numbered  and  lettered  avenues  constitute  a  mile 
for  the  purpose  of  this  ordinance.  The  rate  card,  as  provided  for  hereafter,  shall  state  the  number  ot  bloclis 
constituting  a  mile  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

Applying  Both  to  iNIotor-priven  and  Horse-Drawn  Vehicles:  For  waiting  time  at  tlie  rate  of  51.50 
per  hour.  For  each  piece  of  luggage  carried  outside,  20  cents.  No  charge  shall,  however,  be  made  for 
hang  bags  and  suit  cases.     Ferriage  and  tolls  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  by  tlie  party  using  the  vehicle. 

Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  or  any  charge  or  any  attempt  to  charge  any  passenger 
a  greater  rate  of  fare  than  that  to  which  the  public  hack  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  thLs  articlf^, 
shall  render  the  offender  liable,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  City  Magistrate,  to  a  fine  of  not  exceed- 
ing 510,  or  in  default  of  payment  thereof  to  imprisonment  in  the  City  Prison  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
ten  days. 

Every  driver  of  a  public  hack,  immediately  after  the  termination  of  any  hiring  or  employment  must 
carefully  search  such  hack  for  any  property  lost  or  left  therein,  and  any  such  property,  unless  sooner  claimed 
or  delivered  to  the  owner,  must  be  taken  to  the  nearest  police  station  and  deposited  with  the  officer  in  charge 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  finding  thereof,  and  the  Captain  of  the  precinct  to  which  such  report 
shall  be  made  shall  for.ward  a  written  notice  to  the  Bureau  of  Licenses  with  brief  particulars  and  description 
of  the  property. 

Every  driver  of  a  public  hack  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  payment  of  the  legal  fare  in  advance, 
and  may  refuse  employment,  unless  so  prepaid,  but  no  driver  of  a  public  hack  shall  otherwise  refuse  or 
neglect  to  convey  any  orderly  person  or  persons  upon  request  anywhere  in  the  city,  upI^ss  previously  en- 
gaged or  unable  to  db  so.  No  driver  of  a  licensed  haclt  shall  carry  any  other  person  tuan  the  passenger 
first  employing  a  hack  without  the  consent  of  said  passenger. 

All  disputes  as  to  the  lawful  rate  of  fare  shall  be  determined  by  the  police  officer  In  charge  of  the  fiollce 
station  nearest  to  the  place  where  such  dispute  is  had;  failure  to  comoly  with  such  determination  shall 
subject  the  offending  party  to  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  SIO, 
or  In  default  thereof,  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days. 


THE    MERCHANTS'    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    YORK. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  is  a  commercial  and  civic  organization  who.se  object  It  la 
"to  foster  the  trade  and  welfare  of  New  York,"  to  develop  its  industries,  and  to  protect  and  promote  Its 
Interests.  Tlie  association  was  founded  in  1897.  Headquarters,  Woolworth  Buildinc.  233  Broadway. 
It  has  about  5,000  members,  renresenting  every  trade,  industry,  and  profession,  doing  business  in  all  the 
five  boroughs  of  the  city.     President — William  Fellowes  Morgan.     Secretary—  S.  C.  Mead. 
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AMUSEMENT    PLACES    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

THEATRES    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 

Seating  capacity  is  given  from  Information  furnished  by  tlie  owners  or  managers  of  the  theatres,  but  as 
some  houses  are  able  to  add  extra  seats  during  important  engagements  the  figures.  In  a  few  cases,  are  likely 
to  vary  slightly. 


Theatres.  Etc. 


Astor 

Bandbox 

.Belasco 

Bijou  (New) 

Booth 

Broadhurst 

Bronx  Opera  House 

Burla,nd 

Casino 

Century 

Cohan  &  Harris 

Cohan's,  Geo.  M 

Columbia 

Comedy 

Cort 

Criterion 

Elliott,  Maxine 

Eltinge 

Empire. ,  . 

Forty-eighth  Street 

Forty-fourth  Street 

Fulton 

Gaiety 

Garrick 

Globe 

Harris 

Hippodrome /. . . 

Hudson |. .  . 

Irving  Place.  1 

Kessler . . 

Kniclterbocker 

Liberty 

Little 

Longacre 

Lyceum 

Lyric 

Madison  Square  Garden .  .  .  . 
Manhattan  Opera  House. . .  . 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. . 

Miner's  Bronx.  .' 

New  Amsterdam 

Playhouse 

Princess 

Punch  and  Judy 

Republic 

Shubert 

Spooner 

Standard 

ffhirty-nlnth  Street 


Location. 


Broadway  and  45th  St 

57th  St.,  near  3d  Ave 

44th  St.,  near  Broadway 

45th  St.,  near  Broadway 

45th  .St.,  near  Broadway 

45th  St.,  near  Broadway 

149th  St.,  near  Third  Ave 

985  Prospect  Ave 

Broadway  and  39th  St 

Central  Park  West  and  67th  St. . 

42d  St.,  near  7th  Ave.' 

Broadway  and  43d  St 

7th  Ave.  and  47th  St 

41st  St.,  near  6th  Ave 

48th  St.,  near  Broadway 

Broadway  and  44th  St 

39th  St.,  near  Broadway 

42d  St.,  near  Broadway 

Broadway  and  40th  St 

48th  Si,  near  Broadway 

44th  St.,  near  Broadway 

46th  St.,  near  Broadway 

Broadway  and  46th  St 

35th  St.,  near  6th  Ave 

Broadway  and  46th  St 

42d  St.  near  8th  Ave 

6th  Ave.  and  43d  St 

44th  St.,  near  6th  Ave 

Irving  Place  and  15th  St 

2d  Ave.  and  2d  St 

Broadway  and  38th  St 

42d  St.,  near  Broadway 

44th  St.,  near  Broadway 

48th  St.,  near  Broadway 

45th  St.,  near  Broadway 

42d  St.,  near  7th  Ave 

Madison  Ave.  and  27th  St 

34th  St.,  near  8th  Ave 

Broadway  and  40th  St 

3d  Ave.  and  156th  St 

42d  St.,  near  7tli  Ave 

,  near  Broadway 

,  near  6th  Ave 

near  7th  Ave 

near  Broadway 

44th  St.,  near  Broadway 

963  Southern  Boulevard 

Broadway  and  90th  St 

39th  St.,  near  Broadway 


48th  St., 
39th  St., 
49th  St., 
42d  St., 


Proprietors  or  Managers. 


Anter  Garden (Broadway  and  50th  St 


Anderson  &  Weber 

R.  Christians  and  H.  Bartsch.  .  . 

David  Belasco 

Jobi  Amusement  Co 

Winthrop  Ames 

George  Broadhurst 

Cohan  &  Harris 

Picker  &  Bennett 

Messrs.  Shubert 

Dillingham  &  Zlegteld,  Jr 

Cohan  &  Harris 

Klaw  &  Erianger 

J.  Herbert  Mack 

Washington  Square  Players,  Inc 

John  Cort 

James  K.  Hackett 

Messrs.  Shubert 

A.  H.  Woods 

Charles  Frohman  Co 

Wm.  A  Brady 

Messrs.  Shubert 

Estate  of  Henry  B.  Harris 

Klaw  &  Erianger. 

Messrs.  Shubert 

Charles  Dillingham 

Selwyn  &  Co 

Charles  Dillingham 

Estate  of  Henry  B.  Harris 

R.  Christians  and  H.  Bartsch .  .  . 

Max  R.  Wllner 

Klaw  &  Erianger 

Klaw  &  Erianger 

Winthrop  Ames 

Comstock,  Frazee  &  Anderson. . . 

Cliarles  Frohman  Co 

Messrs.  Shubert .  .  . 

Harry  A.  Cochrane 

Morris  Gest 

G.  Gatti-Casazza 

George  H.  Miner 

Klaw  &  Erianger 

Wra.  A.  Brady 

F.  Ray  Comstock, 

Charles  Hopkins 

A.  H.  Woods 

Messrs.  Shubert 

David  V.  Picker 

Harry  L.  Cort 

Messrs.  Shubert 

Messrs.  Shubert 


Seating 
Capacity 


1,124 

'     299 

950 

580 

700 

1,200 

1,881 

1,999 

1,455 

2,890 

1,047 

1,080 

1,385 

600 

1,029 

850 

938 

892 

1,099 

961 

1,540 

924 

806 

850 

1,194 

770 

5,000 

1,075 

1,088 

1,867 

1.431 

1,210 

299 

1,019 

957 

1,472 

1,200 

3,500 

3,366 

1,800 

1,702 

879 

299 

299 

1,000 

1,395 

1.799 

1,650 

673 

1,535 


VAUDEVILLE  AND  MOTION  PICTURE  HOUSES. 


Academy  of  Music 

14th  St.  and  Irving  Place 

Broadway  and  89th  St 

William  Fox 

3,400 

Adelphi 

Trio  Amusement  Co 

1,100 

Alhambra 

7th  Ave  and  126th  St.. 

B   F   Keith 

1,383 
1,688 

American 

8th  Ave.  and^42d  St 

Marcus  Loew 

Apollo 

7th  Ave.  and  125th  St 

Hurtig  &  Soamon 

1,300 

Audubon 

Broadway  and  165th  St      ^ 

William  Fox 

2,653 
1,800 

Avenue  B 

Avenue  B  and  5th  St 

Marcus  Loew 

Boulevard 

Southern    Boulevard    and    West- 
chester Ave    

Marcus  Loew 

2,020 

Bronx 

Melrose  Ave.  and  150th  St 

Broadway  and  60th  St '. 

Wra.  T.  Keogh 

1,757 

Circle 

Marcus  Loew 

1,605 
1  300 

Claremont 

Broadway  and  135th  St 

Fred  J.  Doilinger 

Colonial 

Broadway  and  62d  St 

B.  F.  Keith 

1  447 

Crotona 

Tremont  Ave.,  near  Park  Ave 

Delancey  and  Suffolk  Sts 

Broadway  and  81st  St 

William  Fox 

2,230 
1,780 

Delancey  Street 

Marcus  Loew 

Elghty-Orst  Street 

A.  L.  Shakman 

2  500 

Eighty-sixth  Street 

86th  St.,  near  3d  Ave 

M.arcus  Loew 

1,420 

Fourteenth  Street 

14th  St.,  near  6th  Ave 

J.  Wesley  Rosenquest 

1,500 
2  086 

Grand  Opera  House 

8th  Ave.  and  23d  St 

Beck  Amusement  Co 

Greeley  Square 

6th  Ave.  and  30th  St 

Marcus  Loew 

1  850 

Hamilton 

Broadway  and  146th  St 

B.  S.  Moss 

1,789 

Harlem  Opera  House 

125th  St.,  near  7th  Ave '. 

125th  St.,  near  8th  Ave 

B.  F.  Keith 

1,425 

Hurtig  &  Seamon's 

Hurtig  &  Seamon 

2,000 

Jefferson 

14th  St.,  near  2d  Ave 

B.  S.  Moss 

2,010 
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VAUDEVILLE  AND  MOTION  PICTURE    HOUSES  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BK0N:K— Continued. 


Theatres,  Etc. 


Location. 


-V- 


Proprletora  or  Managers. 


Seating 
Capacity 


Lafayette 

Lexington 

Lincoln  Square 

McKlnlcy  Square 

Mount  Morris 

National 

New  York 

Orpheum 

Palace ' 

People's 

Plaza 

Proctor's 

Proctor's  Fifth  Avenue.  .  .  . 
Proctor's  Fifty-eightli  Street 

Prospect 

Regent 

Rialto 

Riverside 

Riviera 

Royal 

Seventh  Avenue 

Strand 

Victoria 

West  End 


7th  Ave.,  near  132d  St 

Lexington  Ave.  and  5)st  St 

Broadway,  near  66th  St 

Boston  Road,  near  169th  St 

5th  Ave.  and  116th  St 

Bergen  Ave.  and  149th  St 

Broadway  and  45th  St 

3d  Ave.,  86-87tli  Sts 

Broadway  and  47th  St 

201  Bowery 

Madison  Ave.  and  59th  St 

Lexington  Ave.  and  125th  St. . . . 

Broadway  and  28th  St 

58th  St.,  near  3d  Ave 

Prospect  &  Westchester  Aves .  .  . 

7th  Ave.  and  1 16th  St 

7th  Ave.  and  42d  St 

Broadway  and  96th  St .' 

Broadway  and  97th  St 

Westchester  and  Bergen  Aves. . 

7th  A  ve.  and  124th  St 

Broadway  and  47th  St 

125th  St.,  near  8th  Ave 

125lh  St.,  near  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 


Walton  &  Morganstern 

Forbes  &  Co.,  Inc 

Marcus  Loew 

Earle  W.  Rossman 

Isldor  Edelstein 

Marcus  Loew 

Marcus  Loew 

Marcus  Loew 

B.  F.  Keith...- 

People's  Producing  Co.,  Inc. 

M.  Fischer 

John  Buclc 

W.  H.  Quaid 

John  Buclc 

B.  S.  Moss 

B.  S.  Moss 

S.  L.  Rothapfel 

William  Fox 

William  Fox 

B.  F.  Keith 

Marcus  Loew 

Mark  Strand  Theatre  Co 

Marcus  Loew 

Marcus  Loew 


1,266 
2,559 
1,544 
1,800 
1,500 
2,334 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,612 
1,600 
1,600 
1,400 
1,600 
1,499 
1,788 
2,000 
1,824 
1.738 
2,156 
1,542 
3,300 
1,500 
1.760 


HALLS,   STADIUMS,  ETC. 


Aeolian  Hall 

Brush  Stadium 

Carnegie  Hall 

Carnegie  Lyceum 

<3rand  Central  Palace. . . . 
Madison  Square  Garden . 
Stadium 


34  W.  43d  St 

Polo  Grounds 

7th  Ave.  and  57th  St 

Carnegie  Hall 

Lexington  Ave.  and  46th  .St. . . . 

Madison  Ave.  and  26th  St 

Amsterdam  Ave.  and  136th  St. 


Clarendon  H.  Pfeitfer.  . . . 
National  Exhibition  Co.  . 

C.  C.  Smith 

C.  C.  Smith 

Grand  Central  Palace  Co. 


College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


1,302 
39,000 

2,800 
600 

1,200 
12,137 

5,285 


BROOKLYN   THEATRES.    VAUDEVILLE    AND    MOTION   PICTURE   HOUSES. 


Academy  of  Music 

Lafayette  Ave.  and  St.  Felix  St . .  . 

Bedford  Ave.,  near  S.  10th  St 

Third  Ave.  and  72d  St 

F.  D.  Edisali 

2,207 

Amphion 

F.  D.  Williams 

1,654 

Bay  Ridge ' 

William  Fox 

1.880 

Bedford 

Bedford  Ave.  and  Bergen  St 

Smith  and  Livingston  Sts 

Brighton  Beach 

William  Fox 

2,000 

Bijou 

Marcus  Loew 

1,670 

Brighton  Beach  Music  Hall.. 

Wm.  H.  Kemble 

2,300 

Broadway 

Broadway,  near  Myrtle  Ave 

Broadway  and  Howard  Ave 

Flatbush  Ave.  and  State  St .' . 

Washington  and  Tillary  Sts 

Marcus  Loew 

2,200 

Bushwick 

B.  F.  Keith 

2,216 

Casino 

Wm.  F.  Rife 

1,673 

Columbia 

De  Kalb 

De  Kalb  Ave.  and  Broadway .... 

Broadway  and  Ralph  Ave 

Fifth  Ave.  and  4th  .St 

Marcus  Loew 

2,300 

Empire 

J.  H.  Curtin 

1,650 

Fifth  Avenue 

Joseph  E.  Horn 

1,100 

Flatbush 

Flatbush  and  Church  Aves 

194  Grand  St 

B.  S.  Moss 

1,725 

Fox's  Comedy 

M.  M.  Kridell 

1,051 

Fox's  Folly 

Graham  Ave  and  Debevolse  St. . . 
Fulton  St.  and  Nostrand  Ave. . . . 

Broadway  and  Throop  Ave 

Fulton  St.  and  Alabama  Ave.. . . '. 

Elm  Place,  near  Fulton  St 

Manhattan  Ave.  and  Calyer  St.. . 

Halsey  St.  and  Broadway 

Livingston  St.  and  Hanover  PI. . . 

Lee  Avenue  and  Roebling  St 

Liberty  St.  and  Watkins  Ave.  .  .  . 
815  Flatbush  Ave 

H.  H.  Lipkowitz 

2,200 

Fulton 

A.  Sichel . 

\m 

Gayety 

Columbia  Amusement  Co 

F.  A.  Girard 

Gotham 

981 

Grand  Opera  House .... 

C.  W.  Daniels 

1,782 

Greenpoint 

B.  F.  Keith 

1,762 

Halsey  .". 

George  W.  Powell 

2,500 

Keeney     

Walter  Betts 

2  500 

Lee  Avenue 

A.  Bauerfreund 

1,.326 

Liberty  

Marcus  Loew 

1,500 

Linden 

A.  H.  Schwartz 

Lyceum 

84  Montrose  Ave 

Louis  PhiUips 

Broadway  and  Madison  St 

Fulton  St.  and  Rockwell  Place. . . 
Monroe  St.  and  Howard  Ave.  .  . . 
H.anover  Place,  near  Fulton  St. . . 
Brighton  Beach 

B.  F-.  Keith 

569 

Majestic 

Fletcher  Billings 

1,844 

Monroe  Street 

B.  F.  Keith 

600 

Montauk ', 

Klaw  &  Erlanger 

1,350 

New  Brighton 

George  Robinson 

1,600 

New  Novelty 

780  Drlggs  Ave ...    

Adams  St.,  near  Fulton  St 

Fulton  St.  and  Rockwell  PI 

Flatbush  Ave.  and  State  St 

728  Flatbush  Ave 

Wm.  Freistadtl 

1,200 

Olympic 

B.  S.  Muckertuss 

B.  F.  Keith 

1,600 

Orpheum 

1,864 
725 

Oxford   

O.  Muller 

Parkslde 

G.  C.  Z.  Amusement  Co 

Prospect  Operating  Co 

700 
2,4.30 

Prospect 

Ninth  St  ,  near  6th  Ave 

966  Fulton  St 

D.  H.  Keith 

900 

Rialto       

Flatbush  Ave.  and  Canarsie  Lane.. 

Cypress  and  Myrtle  Aves 

15  Willoughby  St 

Richer  &  Schwartz 

1,500 

Ridgewood 

Wm.  Fox 

2,500 

Royal ; 

Marcus  Loew 

1,500 

Samuel  Beck 

Broadway  and  Varet  St 

Samuel  Beck 

900 

Star 

M.J.  Joyce 

1,517 

Teller's  Shubert 

Broadway  and  Monroe  St 

Flatbush  Ave.  and  Fulton  St 

Fulton  and  Jerome  Sts 

Herbert  S.  Aacher .    

1,900 

W.  H.  Kemble 

1,550 

Warwick 

Marcus  Loew 

1,500 

A^lums  and  Homes  in  Manhattan  and  ByonX^ 
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ASYLUMS    AND    HOMES    'N    MANHATTAN    AND    BRO^^ 


American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for 

the   Friendless,   936   Woodycrest  Ave. 
^^oc'iarioarr''theRe^iefo'R^pectable   Aged  and 
"^"indllent  Fe^^ales   Amsterdam  Ave  and  104th  St. 
Baptist  Home  for  the  Aged    116  E.GSthbt. 
Bellevue  Settlement  Home   206  E    30th  St 
Bidfr-a^Wee  Home  ('or  Animals),  410  E.  38th  St. 
Bg  Sisters'  Home,  378  E.  Tremont  Ave 
cSa  Maria  Home  for  Working  Girls,  251  W.  14th  St. 
embolic    Home    Bureau    for    Dependent    Children, 

Catholl?l^mufe  for  the  Blind.  222d  St.  and  East 

-a?hoTp^o?ectory.  W^tchester   N.  Y.     C;ity  office 

C.fird%^-Tffia^e"?96ViSnTAve.^  ,    ^ 
ChrfsUan^Homeio^  Girls  (see  Maedchenhelm). 

Christian  Waiters'  Home.  427  E.  51st  bt^ 
Christian  Workers'  Home,  7  Gramercy  rarK  webi-. 
Christodora  House,  145  Ave.  B 
Chrvstie  Street  House,  77  Horatio  bt  orand 

Church  of  God  Missionary  Home,  2132-2146  Grana 
Ave. 


Church  Mission  of  Help,  37  E  28th  St.  .  j^  jj.g 
City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  BiacKweu » 

Clara"d4   Hlrsch   Home  for   Immigrant   Girls    (see 

Hannah  Lavanburg  Home).  _ 

Clara  de  Hlrsch  Home  for  Working  Girls,  225  h.. 

Colo^ed^^brphan  Asylum,  Palisade  Ave.  and  W. 
CoS  working  Girls,  Home  for  132  W  131st  St 
Co-operato    Home,    for    Small-Salaried    Gh-ls,    444 

DfS-ach^Home  for  Crippled  Children,  118  W.  104th  St 
DoSfnican  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  329 

Dominican  ^Sisters'    Home  for   Working   Girls,   207 

Do^or  Jf  Hope(Tappan,  N.  Y.)  office  122  W^  14th  St. 
Edgewater  Creche  (Englewood,  N.  J.),  office,  lUo  i.. 

^Elf a1)eth  Home  for  Girls,  307  E.  12th  St. 
Empire  Friendly  Shelter,  116  W.  133d  St 
Finnish  Women's  Co-operative  Home,  241  Leno'' ;^ve. 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry  office  454  W.  23d  ^t. 
Florence  Crittenton  Home.  f^7  W.  21st  bt 
Forty  fourth  Street  House  for  Boys,  247  E   44th  St. 
Foundling  Hosp  t^l  Asylum,  17,5  E   68th  St. 
TPppp  Home  for  Young  Girls,  23  E.  lltu  bt. 
French  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  Women.  341 

GeTmfn^Lutheran  Emigrant  House,  21  Pearl  St 
Halt-Orphan  Asylum,  Manhattan  Ave.  and  104th  St. 
Hannah'^  Lavanburg  Home,  320  Second  Ave. 
Harlem  Boys'  Home,  136  E.  127th  St. 
Harlem  Homeu^f  the  Daughter  of  Israel,  32  E.  119th 

St  ^ 

ifb^r/nf?nTSsS;'(S«e'liome  for  Hebrew  In- 

£l3'gr^rn^k?;C"Artl?df^V^^^^^^ 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society— Orphan  Asy- 
lum Annex,  470  W.  145th  St. 

Home  for  the  Aged  (Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor),  213 
K  70?h  St  ;  135  W.  106th  St.;  Belmont  Ave.  and 

Homl'^for'^Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews.  121  W.  105th  St 
H^me  tor   Destitute   Blind,   Amsterdam   Ave.   and 

Homt*'^or■  the   Friendless    (see   American   Female 

Ho^'mTCFrlendle^- Girls  (see  Washington  Square 

Ho"mr?JrMSr'^wTnt*^Ss!Kingsbrldge    Rd.   and 

Hom°e''fS'?lmmirrantand  Needy  Wayfarers  (Jewish) 

229  E.  Broadway.     „^,  _,   .  „.  .q,^  q^ 

Home  for  Incurables,  Third  Ave.  a.n6 JSM  St. 
TTomp  for  Industrious  Boys,  375  Lafayette  bt. 
HomI  tor  Old  Men  and  Aged  Couples,  Amsterdam 

Homlorthe'DaSghters  of  Jacob,  302  f;- Broad-ay. 
Home  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Israel,  232  I;.. 
10th  St. 


House  of  the  Annunciation  for  Crippled  and_  In- 
^S^  ^1^  iJla^ed-iln'^e-^.r  tUcombs 
Ho'^sf  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  90th  St.  and  East 
Ho™ot  the  Holy  comforter  Home  for  Incurables, 

Riverside  Drive  and  1.39t'},^^Q„„nrt  Ave 
House  of  the  Holy  Farni  y,  136  Second  Ave. 
House  of  Refuge,  Randal  s  Island  wanderers. 

Howard  Mission  and  Home  (or  Little  wanQerera, 

Huguenot  Homl!237W   24th  St 
Hungarian  Immigrants'  Home  32  Pearl  bt. 
Hungarian  Workers'  Home  351  E   78th  St. 
SlTs'y.um'(MarhittlStl'Hospital).  ward's 

ins'^l'utlon   tor  the   I'nProve^   Instruction   of   Deaf 
Ins'fSn^of  "M^l?cy:'MadTs^n'i\e.\nd  81st  St. 
iSwood  House.  Boltoh  Road .^New  York  City. 
iSt   Hopper  Home,  110  Second  Ave 
llabella  Helmath.  Amsterdam  Ave  and  190th  St. 

Qos  t^ppnnd  Ave  ;  The  Eva.  153  li..  0.20  01...   i"? 
RosemSry    24  W.   12th  St.:  The  Katherine.   118 

Le^ki^e  f!r- German  Catholic  Immigrants,  6  State 
Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home,  Concord  Ave.  and  E. 
Lutheran  Pilgrim  House,  8  State  St. 
Jtrafi'hSI'ate'^^oVt'af  (Tnsane  Asylum).  Ward's 
MSet  and  Sarah  Switzer  Institute  and  Home 

Mithodist    Episcopal    Church    Home.    Amsterdam 

Methodts^t'De'acfness  Home    1175  Madison  A^e 
Montefiore   Home   and   Hospital,    Gun    Hill    ttoau. 

Newtbo;s'°™Ll,d1,lng  House  (Brace  Memorial).  14 
New^Yo^kXme  foUomeless  Boys  443  E.  123d  St. 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

NewVSrk^^tRution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Ft,  Washington  Ave.  and  W    163d  St. 

Nilh?  Ret.ige  for  Horaetes  Women,  144  W   15th  St. 

Norwegian  Immigrants'  Home,  45  Whitehall  bt 

Old  Ladies'  Home,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  104th  St. 

Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum  of  the  P.  E.  Church, 
Convent  Ave.  and  135th  bt.  w^mpn   2064 

Peabody  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Women,  2Ub4 

PoHsh'^VatS  Alliance  Immigrant  Home,  180  Sec- 

Presbvterfan  Home  for  Aged  VVomen   49^E.  736  St. 
Regina   Angelorum   Working   Girls'    Home,    112   E. 

Roman    Catholic   Orphan   Asylum.    Sedgwick   Ave. 

Sac?'d  HeS?r  OrfhaTAsylum.  Ft.  Washington  Ave. 

Saiiora'^Homfand  Institute.  399  West  St. 

SLBarnabas's  House.  304  Mulberry  bt 

St!  Francis's  Lodging  House  for  Women.  11  E.  128tn 

St 
St.  Francis's  Home,  609  E.  5th  St. 

St  Vjh'I'Sr.an  ST"AviL^-/q8l^  St 
It.  Luke's  Home  for  Aged  Women.  Broadway  and 

it'- P^Ho'retofln'^ustHoulVorklng  Boys.  417 
St.'^Saef's  Home  for  Italian  Imralgranta.  8  Charl- 
St*  Role's  Free  Home  for  Incurable  Cancer.  71  Jack- 
son St. 
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St.  Zita's  Home  for  Friendless  Women,  123  E.  52d 
St.  and  221  E.  79th  St. 

Salvation  Army,  National  Headquarters,  120  W. 
14th  St.:  Home  for  Orphans  and  Deserted  Chil- 
dren, Sprin?  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Industrial  Homes  for 
Men,  533  \V.  4Sth  St.  and  229  E.  120th  St.;  Rescue 
Home  for  Fallen  Women,  318  E.  15th  St.;  Hotel 
for  Men  (Memorial  Hotel),  225  Bowery;  Shelter  for 
Homeless  Women,  243  Bower.v. 

Samaritan  Home  for  the  Aged,  414  W.  22d  St. 

Scandinavian  Immigrants'  Home,  22  Greenwich  St. 

Seamen's  Church  Institute,  25  South  St. 

Sevilla  Home  for  Children,  Lafayette  Ave.  and 
Manida  St. 

Shelter  for  Respectable  Girls,  212  E.  46th  St. 


Shelter  for  Women  With  Children,  311  E.  12th  St. 

Sheltering  Arms,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  129th  St. 

Slavonic  Immigrant  Society,  436  W.  23d  St. 

Swedish  Lutheran  Immigrant  Home,  5  Water  St. 

Swiss  Benevolent  Society  Home,  35  W.  G7th  St. 

Trinity  Chapel  Home,  1606  Bussing  Ave. 

Washington  Square  Home  for  Friendless  Girls,  9  W. 
8  th  St. 

Waverley  House,  38  W.  10th  St. 

Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for  Shipbuilders,  Sedg- 
wick Ave.  and  ISSth  St. 

West  Side  Home  for  Boys,  225  W.  35th  St. 

Young  Women's  Home.  (See  Ladies'  Christian 
Union.) 
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A.  S.  P.  C.  A.  Shelter  and  Hospital,  Ave.  A.  and 
24tli    St. 

American  Veterinary  Hospital,  141  W.  54th  St. 

Babies'   Hospital,   135  E.  55th  St. 

Bellevue  Hospital,  First  Ave.  and  E.  26th  St. 

Beth   David    Hospital,    1824    Lexington   Ave. 

Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Jefferson  and  Cherry  Sts. 

Bide-a-Wee  Home  for  Animals,  410  E.  38th  St. 

Blaokwell's    Island    (see    City    Hospital). 

Bloomingdale    Hospital    for    the    Insane,     White 

■     Plain.s,  N.  Y.;  omce,  8  W.  16th  St. 

Bloomlnedale  Clinic,  225  W.  99th  St. 

Broad  Street  Hospital,  129  Broad  St. 

Bronx  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  459  E.  141st  St. 

Bronx  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  1385  Fulton  Ave. 

Bronx  Jewish  Maternity  Hospital,  1525  Wash- 
ington Ave. 

Bronx  Maternity  Hospital,   1668  Bathgate  Ave. 

Central  Isllp  State  Hospital  (Insane),  Central 
Islip,  L.  I.;  Office,  30  E.  42d  St. 

Children's  Clinics  (Department  of  Health):  Man- 
hattan— Gouvernei^r  Slip  (Eye).  Pleasant  Ave. 
and  118th  St.  (Eye,  Nose  and  Throat).  449 
East  121st  St.  (Dental;  Eye).  P.  S.  144,  Hester 
and  Allen  Sts.  (Eye).  P.  S.  21,  222  Mott  St.  (Eye). 
Bron.K — 580  E.  169th  St.  (Dental;  Eye,  Nose 
and  Throat).  Richmond — 689  Bay  St.,  Stapleton, 
S.    I.    (Dental). 

City     Hospital,     Blackwell's     Island. 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of  New  York, 
Infirmary,   302  E.  3oth   St. 

Columbus  Hospital,  226  E.   20th  St, 

Cornell  University  Medical  College,  First  Ave. 
and  2Sth  St. 

Demilt  Dispensary,  245  E.  23d  St. 

Dispensary  for  Animals,  A.  S.  P.  C.  A.,  Avenue  A 
and  24th  St. 

Dispensary  Refortned  Church  of  Harlem,  180  E. 
122d    St. 

Emergency  Relief  Station  for  City  and  Metro- 
politan Hospitals,  ft.  E.  70th  St. 

First  Field  Hospital.  56  W.  66th  St. 

Floating  Hospital.  St.  John's  Guild.  Office  103 
Park    Ave. 

Flower  Hospital,  Eastern  Boulevard  and  63d  St. 

Fordham  Hospital,  Crotona  Ave.  and  Southern 
Boulevard, 

Foundling  Hospital  (see  New  York  Foundling 
Hospital). 

French  Hospital,  450  W.  34th  St. 

German  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  Park  Ave.  and 
77th    St. 

Good  Samaritan  Dispensary,  75  Essex  St. 

Gouverieur  Hospital,  Gouverneur  Slip  and  Front  St. 

Grace  Hosi)ital  and  Dispensary,  414  E.  14th  St. 

Hahnemann  Hospital,  Park  Ave.  between  67th 
and  68  th  Sts. 

Harlem  Dispensary,   108  E.   128th  St. 

Harlem  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Infirmary,  2099 
Lexington    Ave. 

Harlem   Hospital,   Lenox  Ave.  and   136th  St. 

Har  Morlah   Hospital,   138  2d  St. 

Herman  Knapp  Memorial  Eye  Hospital,  Tenth 
Ave.    and    57th    St. 

Home  Hospital,  .522  E.  78th  St. 

Hospital  and  House  of  Rest  for  Consumptives. 
Inwood,    N.   Y.   C.   omce.   59    E.   59th   St. 

Hospital  tor  Contagious  Eye  Diseases,  Pleasant 
Ave.   and    118th   St. 


Hospital  for  Deformities  and  Joint  Diseases,  1919 
Madison    Ave. 

Hospital  for  Incurables,  City  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm,     Blackwell's    Island. 

Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  321  E.  42d  St. 

House  of  the  Annunciation  for  Crippled  and  In- 
curable   Children,    Broadway    and    155th    St. 

House  of  Calvary  (Cancer,  Lupus,  etc.),  Feather- 
bed Lane  and  Macombs  Road. 

House  of  Relief  (Hudson  Street  Hospital). 

Hudson  Street  Hospital,  67  Hudson  St. 

Italian  Hospital,  S3d  St.  and  East  River. 

Jewish  Consumptives'  Relief  Society,  Sanatorium 
in  Edgewater,  Col.;  New  York  Office,  230 
Grand   St. 

Jewish   Maternity   Hospital,    270  East   Broadway. 

Knapp  (see  Herman  Knapp  Memorial  Eye  Hos- 
pital). 

Knickorbocker  Hospital,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and 
131st  St. 

Laura  Franklin  Free  Hospital  for  Children,  17 
E.    111th    St. 

Lebanon  Hosi)ital,  Westchester,  Cauldwell  and 
Trinity    Aves. 

Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home,  E.  141st  St.  and  Con- 
cord Ave. 

Louisa  Minturn  Hospital,  foot  E.  16th  St. 

Lutheran   Hospital,   Convent   Ave.   and    144th   St. 

Lying-in  Hospital,  Second  Ave.,  17th  and  18th  Sts 

Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  210  E.  64th  St. 

Manhattan  Maternity  and  Dispensary,  327  E. 
60th  St. 

Manhattan  State  Hospital  (Insane),  Ward's  Island 
Office,  30  E.  42d  St. 

Marine  Hospital,  Stapleton,  S.  I.  Office  and  Dis- 
pensary   in-  Barge    Office,    Manhattan. 

Melrose  Veterinary  Hospital,  453  E.   142d  St. 

Memorial  Hospital  (Cancer),  Central  Park  West  and 
106th   St. 

Metropolitan    Hospital,    Blackwell's    Island. 

Metropolitan    Throat    Hospital,    351    W.    34th    St. 

Minturn  Hospital   (see  Louisa  Minturn  Hospital). 

Misericordia   Hospital,   531    E.   86th   St. 

Montefiore  Home  and  Hospital  for  Chronic  Dis- 
eases,  Gun   Hill  Road,  near  Jerome  Ave. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Fifth  Ave„  and   100th  St. 

Nazareth  Branch,  Seton  Hospital  Crubercular  Wom- 
en and  Ciiildren),  Spuyten  Duyvil. 

Neurological  Institute  (see  New  York  Neuro- 
logical   Institute) . 

New  York  City  Children's  Hospital  and  School, 
Randall's   Island. 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  Infirmary,  205 
E.    23d    St. 

New  York  Dispensary,  34  Spring  St. 

New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Clinic,  259  E.  4th  St. 

New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Second  Ave.  and 
13th  St. 

New  York  Foundling  Hospital.  175  E.  G8th  St. 

New  Y"ork  Hospital.  8  W.  10th  St. 

New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  321 
E.  15th  St. 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women, 
17  W.  lOlst  St. 

New  York  Neurological  Institute,  149  E.  67th  St. 

New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  Amster- 
dam .\ve.  and  61st  St. 

New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  201  E.  23d  St. 
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New  York  OrthopajJiC  OlspeQsary  and  Hospital, 
426  E.  59th  St. 

New  York  Polycliulc  Medical  School  and  Hospital, 
345  W.  50th  St. 

New  York  Post-Graduato  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital. Second  Ave.  and  20th  St. 

New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  Second  Ave. 
and  19th  St. 

New  York  Throat,  Nose  and  Lung  Hospital.  229  E. 
57th  St. 

New  York  Veterinary  Hospital,  120  W.  25th  St. 

New  York  Women's  League  for  Animals.  Hospital 
and  Dispensary,  350  Lafayette  St.;  also  528  W. 
111th  St. 

North  Eastern  Dispensary,  222  E.  59th  St. 

North  Western  Dispensary,  Ninth  Ave.  and  36th  St. 

Northern  Dispensary,  Waverley  Place  and  Christo- 
pher St. 

Park  Hospital  (formerly  New  York  Red  Cross  Hos- 
pital). Central  Park  West  and  100th  St. 

Pastern-  Institute.  361  W.  23d  St. 

People's  Hospital,  203  .Second  Ave. 

Philanthropin  Hospital,  Fifth  Ave.  and  128th  St. 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  Madison  Ave.,  between  70th 
and  71st  Sts. 

Reception.  (See  WiUard  Parker,  etc.;  also  Emer- 
gency, etc.) 

Riverside  Hospital,  North  Brother  Island.  East  River. 

Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  Hos- 
pital, Avenue  A  and  63th  St. 


Roosevelt  Hospital,  Ninth  Ave.  and  S9th  St. 

St.  Andrew's  Convalescent  Hospital.  237  E.  17th  St. 

St.  Ann's  Maternity  Hospital,  130  E.  69th  St. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  415  W.  51st  St. 

St.  Francis's  Hospital,  Brook  Ave.  and  E.  142d  St. 

St.  John's  Guild  (see  Floating  Hospital  and  Seaside 

Hospital). 
St.  I,awrence's  Hospital,  Edgecombe  Ave.  and  163d  St. 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  113th  St. 
St.  Mark's  Hospital,  177  Second  Ave. 
St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  lor  Children,  405  W.  34th 

St. 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  Seventh  Ave.  and  12th  St. 
Seaside   Hospital   of  St.   John's  Guild,   New   Dorp, 

S.  I..  103  Park  Ave. 
Sea  View  Farms,  Grymes  Hill.  S.  I. 
Seton  Hospital  for  Men.  Spuyten  Duyvil  Parkway 

(Tuberculosis). 
Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  447  W.  59th  St. 
Staten  Island  Hospital,  New  lirighton,  S.  I. 
Sydenham  Hospital,  331  E.  116th  St. 
Tuberculosis  Hospit.al  Admission  Bureau,  246  First 

Ave.,  near  25th  St. 
Union   Hospital  of  the  Bronx,  Valentine  Ave.  and 

188th  St. 
Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  60th  St. 
Volunteer  Hospital.  Beckman  and  Water  Sts. 
West  Side  German  Dispensary.  328  W.  42d  St. 
VVillard  Parker  and  Reception  Hospital,  foot  of  E. 

10th  St. 
Woman's  Hospital,  141  W.  109th  St. 
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Bay  Ridge  Hospital,  Second  Ave.  and  60th  St. 

Bedford  Dispensary  and  Hospital,  343  Ralph  Ave. 

Bethany  Deaconesses'  and  Hospital  Society  Hospital, 
St.   Nicholas  Ave.  and  Bleecker  St. 

Bradford  Street  Hospital,  1 13  Bradford  St. 

Brooklyn  Central  Dispensary,  29  Third  Ave. 

Brooklyn  City  Dispensary,  1 1  Tillary  St. 

Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 
108  S.  .3d  St. 

Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Homoeopathic  Dispensary, 
194  S.  3d  St. 

Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  94  Livingston  St. 

Brooklyn  Hos.jital.  Raymond  St.  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 

Brooklyn  Maiieruity  Hospital  (see  Prospect  Heights 
Hospital). 

Brooklyn  Nursery  and  Infants'  Hospital.  396  Herki- 
mer St. 

Brownsville  and  East  New  York,  Rockaway  Park- 
way and  Avenue  A.  • 

Bushwick  and  East  Brooklyn  Dispensary,  Myrtle 
and  Lewis  Aves. 

Bushwick  Hospital,  Howard  and  Putnam  Aves. 

Caledonian  Hospital.  53  Woodruff  Ave. 

Children's  Clinics  (Eye.  Nose,  and  Throat;  Dental). 
Department  of  Health:  Brooklyn — 330  Tliroop 
Ave..  1249  Herkimer  St.,  45  Lawrence  St.  Queens 
BoroURli — 374  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Coney  Island  Hospital,  Ocean  Parkway,  near  Ave- 
nue Z. 

Cumberland  Street  Hospital.    105  Cumberland  St. 

East  New  York  Dispensary.  131  Watkins  St. 

Flushing  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  Parsons  and 
Forest  Aves.,  Flushing. 

Gates  Avenue  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  13  Gates 
Ave. 

German  Hospital,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  Stanhope 
St. 

Greenpolnt  Hospital,  Kingsland  Ave.  and  Jackson 
St.  , 

Holy  Family  Hospital,  155  Dean  St. 

Jamaica  Hospital.  New  York  Ave.,  Jamaica.  L.  I. 

Jewish  Hospital.  Classon  and  St.  Mark's  Aves. 


Kings  County  Hospital.  Clarkson  Ave.,  near  Albany 

A.ve. 
Kingston  Avenue  Hospital,  Kingston  Ave.  and  !Fenl- 

more  St. 
Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Henry,  Pacific,  and 

Amity  Sts. 
Long  Island  .Slate  Hospital  (Insane).  Clarkson  St. 

and  Albany  Ave. 
Lutheran  Hospital.  East  New  York  Ave.  and  Junius 

St. 
Mary  Immaculate  Hospital,  Shelton  Ave.,  Jamaica. 
Memorial  Dispensary  for  Women  and  Children,  827 

Sterling  Place. 
Methodist  Episcopal   Hospital,   Seventh  Ave,  and 

7th  St. 
Neponsit  Beach  Hospital  for  Children,   Rockaway 

Beach. 
New  Utrecht  Dispensary,  1275  37th  St. 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Deaconesses'  Home  and  Hos- 
pital, Fourth  Ave.  and  46th  St. 
Polhemus  Memorial  Clinic,  Henry  and  Amity  Sts. 
Prospect   Heights   Hospital,   Washington   Ave.   and 

St   John's  Place. 
Rockaway  Beach  Hospital,  Hammels  Ave.  and  Bay- 
side  Place,  Rockaway  Beach. 
St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  Bushwick  Ave.,  near  Ten 

Eyck  St. 
St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for  Babies,  281  Hicks  St. 
St.  John's  Hospital,  Atlantic  and  Albany  Aves. 
St.  John's  Long  Island  City  Hospital,  12th  St.  and 

Jackson  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Central  Ave.,  Far  Rockaway. 
St.  Mary's  Hosi)ital.  St.  Mark's  Ave.,  near  Rochester 

Ave 
St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Henry  St.,  between  Congress 

and  Warren  Sts. 
Samaritan  Hospital.  Fourth  Ave.  and  17th  St. 
Seaside  Hospital  for  Babies,  Surf  Ave.  and  21st  St., 

Coney  Island. 
Swedish  Hospital,  Rogers  Ave.  and  Sterling  Place. 
Trinity  Hospital.  1835  East  New  York  Ave. 
United  States  Naval  Hospital,  Flushing  Ave.,  foot 

of  Ryerson  St. 
Williamsburg  Hospital,  342  Bedford  Ave. 


HOW    TO    FIND    ANY    STREET    NUMSER    \H    NEW    YORK. 

To  And  what  street  is  nearest,  take  the  number,  cancel  last  figure,  and  divide  by  2.  add  the  key  number 
found  below.  The  result  will  be  the  nearest  street.  The  key  numbers  are:  Avenue  A,  3;  Avenue  B,  3; 
Avenue  C,  3;  Avenue  D.  3;  Firet  Avenue,  3;  Second  Avenue,  3;  Third  Avenue,  10;  Fourth  Avenue,  8;  Fifth 
Avenue,  17;  Sixth  Avenue.  6;  Seventh  Avenue,  12;  Eighth  Avenue.  9;  Ninth  Avenue,  13;  Tenth  Avenue, 
14;  Eleventh  Avenue.  15;  Lexington  Avenue.  22;  Madison  Avenue,  26;  Park  Avenue,  34;  Columbus  Avenue 
59;  Amsterdam  Avenue,  59;  Broadway  (Deduct).  30. 
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BAPTIST. 


Baptist  Ministers'  Conference  meets 

every  Monday  at  11    A.   M..   at 

30   East   Slst   St.,   cor.   Madison 

Ave.    Rev.  C.  Wallace.  Pelt)/  Sec'y. 
Abyssinian,  242  W.  40th  St. 
Alexander  Ave.,  cor.  E.  141st  St. 
Amity,  7th  Ave.,  54th  St. 
Ascension,  295  E.  160th  St. 
Baptist  Temple,  159  W.  132(1  St. 
Bethesda  Christian  (Col.),  229  W. 

61st  St. 
Bethlehem,  235  E.  127th  St. 
Calvary,  W.  57th  St.,  bet.  6th  and 

7th  Aves.     Chapel,  239  W.  69th 

St. 
Cedar  Hill,  40  Cornelia  St. 
Central,  Amsterdam,   129  W.  89th 

St. 
Central  Park,  E.  83d  St.,  bet.  2d 

And  3(i  AvGS 
Church  of  God,  Saints  of  Christ, 

247  W.  61st  St. 
Collegiate  Baptist  of  the  Covenant, 

327  W.  33d  St. 
Creston   Ave.,   E.    188th   St.,    cor. 

Creston  Ave. 
Day  Star  (Col.),  512  W.  157th  St. 
Eagle  Ave.,  921  Eagle  Ave. 
Ebenezer    (Primitive),    (Col.),    In- 
tervale Ave.,  cor.  Home  St. 
Emmanuel,  6  Lawrence  St. 
Fifth  Ave.,  8  W.  46th  St. 
First,  W.  79th  St.,  cor.  Broadway. 
First     Bohemian-Slovak,    355    E. 

68th  St. 
First  German,  336  E.  14th  St. 
First  German  of   Harlem,   220  E. 

118th  St. 
First  Hungarian,  235  E.  83d  St 
First  Italian,  Oliver  and  Henry  Sts. 
First  Lettish,  Oliver  and  Henry  Sts 
First   Mariner's,    (Mariners'   Tem- 
ple), Oliver  and  Henry  Sts. 
First  Swedish,  E.  55th  St.,  bet.  3d 

and  Lexington  Aves. 
First  Union  of  the  Bronx,  367  E. 

13Sth  St. 
Fordham   (Italian  Mission),  Loril- 

lard  PI.,  cor.  E.  187th  St. 
Fort  Washington,  124  Wadsworth 

Ave. 
Fountain,  2150  5th  Ave. 
Grace,  Prospect  Ave.  and  Rltter  PI. 
Harlem,  219  E.  l'23d  St. 
Hope,  cor.  104th  St.  and  Broadway. 
Immanuel  (German),  411  E.  75th. 
Judson  Memorial,  55  Washington 

Sq.  S» 
Madison  Ave.,  cor.  Madison  Ave. 

and  E.  31st  St. 
Mariners'  Temple,  Oliver  and  Hen 

ry  Sts. 
Metropolitan,   W.    138th   St.,   bet. 

Lenox  and  7th  Aves. 
Mount  Calvary,  11  E.  134th  St. 
Mount  Gilead  (Col.),  39  E.  132d  St 
Mount  Moriah,  46  W.  133d  St. 
Mount  Morris,  5th  Ave.,  near  W 

127th  St. 
Mount   Olivet    (Col.),  161  W.  53d 

St. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Boston  Rd.,  near 

Vyse  Ave. 
North,  234  W.  11th  St. 
N.  Y.  City  Bapt.  Mission,  166  2d 

Ave. 
Pilgrim,  258  W.  133d  St. 
Second' Ave.,  164  2d  Ave, 
Second  German,  407  W.  43d  St. 
Sharon,  137  R.  103d  St. 
Shiloh,  232  W.  124th  St. 
Sbiteenth,  257  W.  16th  St. 
St.  Paul  (Col.),  352  W.  35th  St. 
Tabernacle,  22  W.  133d  St. 
Third  German,   1127   Fulton  Ave. 
Timothy,  255  W.  30th  St. 
^emont,  322  E.  Tremont  Ave. 


BAPTIST— Continued. 

Trinity  (Col.),  E.  224th  St.,  near 

Barnes  Ave. 
Union,  204  W.  63d  St. 
Unity  (Col.),  70  W.  99th  St. 
Walker's  Memorial,  39  E.  132d  St 
Washington  Heights,  145th  St.  and 

(ionvent  Ave. 
West  Side  Tabernacle,  W.  1 19th  St., 

near  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
Zion  (Col.),  2148  5th  Ave. 

CATHOLIC  (GREEK,  ETC.). 
Annunciation  (Greek),  310  W.  54th 

Hellenic  Eastern  Christian  Or- 
thodox (Holy  Trinity),  153  E. 
72d  St. 

Russian  Orthodox,  121  E.  7th  St. 

St.  George  (Ruthenian),  28  7th  St. 

St.  Mary's,  E.  13th  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 

St.  Nicholas  Cathedral  (Russian). 
19  E.  97th  St.  (See  also  "Roman 
Catholic"). 

CHURCH    OF    CHRIST 
(.SCIENTIST). 

First,  1  W.  96th  St. 

Second,  10  W.  68tSi  St. 

Third,  35  E.  125th  St. 

Fourth,  Fort  Washington  Ave.  and 
178th  St. 

Fifth,  34  W.  43d  St. 

Sixth,  1935  Anthony  Ave.,  Bronx. 

Society,  390  E.  Fordham  Rd.,  Bed- 
ford Park. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 
Armenian  Evangelical,  207  E.  30th. 
Bedford  Park,  Bainbridge  Ave.  E., 

cor.  E.  201st  St. 
Bethany,  455  10th  Ave. 
Bethlehem    (Swedish-Finnish),   632 

E.  135th  St. 
Broadway    Tabernacle,    Broadway 

and  56th  St. 
Christ,  Concourse,  cor.  E.  175th  St. 
Claremont   Park,    167th    St.,    cor. 

Teller  Ave. 
Forest  Ave.,  E.  166th  St.  and  For- 
est Ave. 
Harlem,  22  E.  131st  St. 
Manhattan,  W.  76th  St.  anfl  B'way 
North  New  York,  E.  143d  St.,  near 

Willis  Ave. 
Pilgrim,  Madison  Ave.,  cor.  E.  121st 

St. 
Swedish     Evangelical     Immanuel, 

308  W.  139th  St. 
Trinity,  Washington  Ave.,  cor.  E. 

176th  St. 
Welsh,  206  E.  11th  St. 

DISCIPLES    OF    CHRIST. 
Central,  142  W.  81st  St. 
Russian,  63  E.  2d  St. 
Second.  595  E.  169th  St. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Dingeldein     Memorial     (German), 

429  E.  77th  St. 
First    Church   of   the   Evangelical 

Association,  424  W.  55th  St. 

FRIENDS. 

Meeting  House  (Hlck.site),  E.  15tli 
St.  and  Rutherfurd  PI. 

Meeting  House  (Orthodox),  144  E. 
20th  St. 

New  Yorlc  Colored  Mission  (Or- 
thodox), 225  W.  30th  St. 

JEWISH. 
Adereth  El,  135  E.  29th  St. 
Agudath  Achim,  169  W.  140th  St 
Agudath  Jeshorlm,  115  E   86th  St 
Ahawath    Chesed    (Shaar    Hasho- 
mayim),  652  Lex.  Ave.) 


JE  WISH— Continued. 

Anshe  Chesed,  W.  114th  St.,  cor. 
7th  Ave. 

Atereth  Israel,  323  E.  82d  St. 

Beth  Hamedrash  Hagodol,  64  Nor- 
folk St. 

Beth  Hamedrash  Hagodol  Desfar- 
dim,  8  W.  113th  St. 

Beth  Israel  Bikur  Cholim,  72d  St. 
and  Lexington  Ave. 

Berech  Emuuah,  W.  4th  St. 

B'nai  Jeshurun,  Madison  Ave.  and 
65th  St. 

Congregation  Orach  Chaim,  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  near  95th  St. 

Congregation  Pincus  Elijah,  118 
W.  95th  St. 

First  Galician,  87  Attorney  St. 

First  Hungarian  Cong.  Oheb  Zedek, 
18  W.  116th  St. 

First  Roumanian  Am.  Congrega- 
tion, 91  Rivington  St. 

Free  Synagogue,  Carnegie  Hall. 

Isaiah  Temple,  209  W.  95th  St. 

Khal  Adath  Jeshurun,  127  Hoe  Ave. 

Kehilath  Jeshurun,  117  E.  85th  St. 

Machzikel  Torah,  292  Madison  St. 

Mount  Neboh,  2005  Amsterdam 
Ave. 

Nachlath  Zevi,  59  E.  109th  St. 

New  Synagogue,  43  W.  86th  St. 

Rodeph  Sholom,  63d  St.  and  Lex- 
ington Ave. 

Shaari  Tephilla,  W.  82d  St.,  near 
Amsterdam  Ave. 

Shaari  Zedek,  25  W.  USth  St. 

Shearith  B'nai  Israel,  22  E.  113th  St. 

Shearith  Israel,  Central  Park  West, 
cor.  70th  St. 

Sinai  Congregation,  951  Stebbins 
Ave. 

Temple  Beth-El,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  E. 
76th   St. 

Temple  Beth-Elohim,  961  Southern 
Boulevard.  > 

Temple  Beth  Israel,  Lexington  Ave. 
and  72d  St. 

Temple  Eraanu-El,  5th  Ave.  and 
43d  St. 

Temple  Israel,  523  W.  173d  St. 

Temple  Israel  of  Harlem,  Lenox 
Ave.,  cor.  120th  St. 

Temple  of  the  Covenant,  552  W. 
181st  St. 

Temple  Peni-El,  525  W.  147th  St. 

Tiftereth  Israel,  126  Allen  St. 

Tremont  Temple,  Grand  Boulevard 
near   E.   Burnside   Ave. 

Washington  Heights  Congregation, 
510  W.  161.st  St. 

We.st  End,  156  W.  82d  St. 

Zichron  Ephraim,  67th  St.,  near 
Lexington  Ave. 

LUTHERAN. 
Advent,^  Broadway  and  93d  St. 
Atonement,   Edgecombe  Ave.  and 

140th  St. 
Bethany.  582  Teasdale  PI.  n.  3d  Ave. 
Christ,  406  E    19th  St. 
Concordia,  Oak  Ter.  and  Crlmmlna 

Ave. 
Danish,  1179  Hoe  Ave. 
Deaf  Mission,  233  W.  42d  St. 
Emmanuel,     Brown    PI.,    cor.    E.. 

137th  St. 
Epiphany,  72  E.  128th  St. 
Esthonlan,  213  E.  83d  St. 
Finnish,  72  E.  128th  St. 
Finnish  Mission,  81  Christopher  St. 
Fordham,  2430  Walton  Ave. 
Grace,  123  W.  71st  St. 
Grace,  Valentine  Ave. ,  near  1 99th  St. 
Hebrew  Mission,  250  E.  lOlst  St. 
Holy  Comforter,  1060  Woodycrest 

Ave.,  cor.   165th  St. 
Holy  Trinity,  Central   Park  West 

and  65th  St. 
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LUTHERAN — Continued. 
Holy  Trinity,  8S1  E.  167tli  St. 
Imraanuel,  S8th  St.,  cor.  Lexington 

Ave. 
Italian,  213  E.  83d  St. 
Lettish,  422  W.  44th  St. 
Lettish,  323  6th  St. 
Messiah,  Inwood. 
Norwegian,  1410  Vyse  Ave. 
Norwegian,  237  E.  123d  St. 
Our  Saviour,  179th  St.  and  Audu- 
bon Ave. 
Polish,  233  W.  42d  St. 
Redeemer.  424  W.  44th  St. 
St.  James's.  902  Macli.soii  Ave. 
St.  John's,  81  Christopher  St. 
St.  John's,  217  E.  119th  St. 
St.  John's,  Fulton  Ave.  at  IGOth  St. 
St.  LUlce's,  1724  Adams  Si. 
St.  Luke's,  233  W.  42d  St. 
St.  Mark's.  323  6th  St. 
St.  Mark's,  242d  St.  and  Martha 

Ave. 
St.  Matthew's,  32  Greene  St. 
St.  Matthew's,  Convent  Ave.  and 

W.   145th  St. 
St.  Matthew's,  376  E.  156th  St. 
St.  Paul's,  E.   178th  St.,  cor.  La- 

fontaine  Ave. 
St.  Paul's,  313  W.  22d  St. 
St.  Paul's,  149  W.  123d  St. 
St.  Paul's,  794  E.  ISfilh  St. 
St.    Peter's,     E.    219th   St.,     near 

White  Plaina  Rd. 
St.    Peter'a,    Lexington    Ave.    and 

54th  St. 
St.  Peter's,  439  E.  I40th  St. 
St.  Stephen's,  999  Union'  Ave. 
St.   Thomas's,   E.    17yth   St.,    cor. 

Toijping  A"e. 
Saviours,   E.    187th  St.,   near  Tio- 

liout  Ave. 
Slovak,  332  E.  20th  St. 
Swedish  (Gustavus  Adolphus),  151 

v..  22d  St. 
Swedish  (Harlem),  W.  124th  St. 
SwediS'i  (I>ic3iiaii),  412  lirook  Ave. 
Swedish-Finnish,  Oak  Terrace  and 

Crimmlns  Ave. 
Trinity,  9th  St.  a!\d  Ave.  B. 
Trinity,  164  W.  100th  St. 
Trinity,  1519  C:u=ilc  iiill  Ave. 
Wakefield,    Richardson    Ave.    and 

240th  St. 
Washington  Heights,  W.  153d  St., 

near  Broadway. 
Zion.  339  E.  S4th  St. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL. 

Denominational    HeadQuarters,    160 

nth  Ave. 
Battery  Swedish,  127  W.  89th  St. 
Bedford  St.,  29  Morton  St. 
Beekman  Hiil.  319  E.  50th  St. 
Betliel  Swedish,  1 1*53  Fox  St.,  Bronx. 
Bculah  (Wesleyau),  33  W.  132d  :;t. 
Bllnn    Memorial    (German),    103d 

St.  and  Lexington  Ave. 
Boston    Road.    Boston    Rd.,    cor. 

Suburban  PI. 
Butler    Memorial    (Col.),    719      . 

.223d  St 
Calvary,  i29th  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
Centenary,   cor.   Washington   Ave. 

and  E.  166th  St. 
Chelsea,    Fort    Wa.shlngton    Ave.. 

cor.  W.  17Sth  St. 
Chinese  Mission,  42  Mott  St. 
Church  of  All  Nations.  9  2d  .^ve. 
Church  of  the  People.  129  Worth  St. 
Church    ot    Ressurection     115    E. 

74th  St. 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  E.  111th  St., 

cor.  I«xlngton  Ave.  ^i^ 

City  Island,  Bay  St.  and  City  Island 

Ave. 
Cornell  Memorial,  E.  76th  St.,  near 

2d  Ave. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL— 

Continued. 

Corpus  Christi,  535  W.  121st  St. 
Crawford  Memorial,  Wnite  Plains 

Ave.  and  2 1 8th  St. 
Duaue,  294  Hudson  St. 
East  Side  Parish.  9  2d  Ave. 
Eighteenth  St.,  307  W.  18th  St. 
Elton  Ave.,  German,  cor.  E.  15Sth 

St. 
Epworth    (Col.),  Grant  Ave.,  cor 

E.  162d  St. 
First  German,  48  St.  Mark's  PI. 
First  Japanese,  131  W.  104th  St. 
First  Norwegian,  1078  Kelly  St. 
Five  Points  Mission,  129  Worth  St. 
Fordham,  2539  Marion  Ave. 
Fort.v-fourth  St.,  461   W.  44th  St 
German,  Elton  Ave.    cor.  E.  158th 

St. 
Good  ShcPhard,  261  E.  149th  St. 
Grace,  131  W.  104th  St. 
Grace,  Wi  ji,e  Plains  Rd.  and  Pen- 
field  Ave. 
Hadley  Rescue  Hall,  293  Bowery. 
Hoddine,  337  E.  17th  St. 
Jane  St.,  13  Jane  St. 
Jar.cs,  461  W .  44th  St. 
Japanese  Mission   W.  104th  St.  and 

Columbus  Ave. 
JeHerson    Park    (Italian),     407  E 

U4th  St. 
John  St.,  44  John  St. 
Lexington    Ave.,  Swedish,    cor.  E 

,)2d  St. 
Madison  Ave.,  Madison  Ave.    cor 

fiOth  St. 
Metropolitan  Temple.  58  7th  Ave. 
Mori-is  Heights.  1788  Sedgwick  Av2. 
Mott    Ave.,    Mott    Ave.,    cor.    E. 

1.5nth  St. 
Mount   Hope,    E.    177th    St.,    cor. 

Concourse. 
Park  Ave..  Park  Ave.,  cor.  86th  St. 
People' 5    Home    Church  and   Sat- 

tleraenc.  543  E.  llth  St. 
Prospect  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave.,  cur. 

Macy  PI. 

St.  Andrew  s,  126  W.  76th  St. 
St.    James's,    Madison    Ave.    and 

120th  St. 
St.  John'>;  Chapel,  2536  7th  Ave. 
St.  Mark's  (Col.),  W.  53(1  St.  and 

8th  Ave. 
St.  Paul's,  86th  St.  and  West  End 

Ave. 
St.  Paul's  (German),  308  E.  55th  St 
St.    Stephen's,    Marble    Hill    Ave., 

cor.  W.  228th  St. 
Salem  (Col  ),  102  W.  133d  St. 
Second  German,  346  W.  40th  St. 
Seventh  St.,  24  7th  St. 
Sixty-first  St..  229  E.  61st  St. 
■jvvedlsh,    Lexington  Ave.    cor.   E. 

52  1  St. 
riilrty-fifth  St.,  460  W.  35th  St. 
rremont,    Washington    Ave.,    cor. 

E.  178th  St. 
TrJ3i.iont  (German),  1841  Bathgate 

.Ave.  , 

r.-e  nopt  Ave.    E.  Tremont  Ave. 

"o'.  Bryant  Ave. 
T'-ii)ity,  323  E.  118th  St. 
'Jnlon,  W.  4Sth  St.,  near  Broadway, 
•/an   Nest,   cor.    Morris  Park   and 

Cruger  Aves. 
Vaksfielcl  Grace,  White  Plains  Ave., 

•':ai-  2  'Isi,  '''t. 
Waslilngton    Heights,    Amsterdam 

Ave.,  cor.  153d  St. 
'vVashington  Sq.,  137  W.  4th  St. 
vVosi.°y,ta,2108  Madison  Ave. 
Wesrchester,  2.'i47  Walker  Ave. 
WilUs  Ave.,  cor.  E.  )41st  St. 
Woodlawn   Heights,    E.   240th   St 

near  Katonah  Ave. 
Woodycrest,  W.  166th  St.  and  Nel- 
son Ave. 


METHODIST    EPISCOPAL 

(AFRICAN). 

Bethel  Church,  62  W.  132d  St. 
Emmanuel,  236  W.  62d  St. 
Metropolitan,  112  W.  133d  St. 
Mother  Zion,  151  W.  136th  St. 
Rush  Memorial,  Zion,  58  W.  138th 

St. 
Union,  109  W.  131st  St. 

MORAVIAN. 

First,  Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  Sf 
iJeth-TphlUa'a  (Fourth  Moravian)' 

124  W.  13!;th  St. 
Second,  Wilklns  Ave.  and  Jennings 

St. 
Third  (Col.),  224  W.  63d  St. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
DenoininoMonal   Headquarters,    166 
6th  Ave.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Adams  Memorial,  207  E.  30th  St. 
Amer.   International,  2d  Ave.  and 

14th  St. 
Ascension.  340  E.  106th  St. 
Beck  Memorial,  980  E.  180th  St. 
Bedford  Park,  200th  St.,  cor.  Bain- 

))ridge  A  ve. 
Betliany,  E.  137th  St.,  near  Willis 

Ave. 
Bohe-.nian  Bret'n,  589  E.  165th  St. 
Bohemian  (John  Huss),  349  E.  74th 

St. 
Brick,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  37th  St. 
Broadway.  Broadway  and  114th  St. 
Central,  Madison  Ave.  and  57th  St. 
Chelsea,  3.59  W.  24th  St. 
Chinese,  223  E.  31.st  St. 
Christ.  344  ¥/.  36th  St. 
Church    of    the    Puritans,    15    W. 

130th  St. 
Covenant,  310  E.  42d  St. 
ide  Witt  Memorial,  280  P.,lvlngton 

St. 
East  Harlem,  233  E.  116th  St. 
lildgehill,  Spuyten  Duvvil 
Faith,  359  W.  48th  St. 
Fifth  Ave.,  Fifth  Ave.  cor.  55th  St. 
First,  5th  Ave.  and  llth  St. 
First  Mag.var,  233  E.  116th  St. 
First    of    Williamsbridge!    730    E. 

225th  St. 
Fort  George  Church,  564  W.  185th 

St. 
Fort    Washington,    174th  St.   and 

Wad'iworth  Ave.  (near  B'way.) 
Fourth.  West  End  Ave.  and  91,4t  St. 
French  Evangelical,  126  W.  16th  St. 
Good  Shepherd,  152  W.  66th  St. 
Greenwich,  145  W.  13th  St. 
Harlem-New   York,    122d  St.   and 

Mt.  Morris  Park  West. 
Holy  Trinity  (First  Ital.),  E.  153d 

St.,  near  Morris  Ave. 
Home    St.,    Home    St.    and    West 

Farms  Rd. 
Hunt's  Point,   Spofford   Ave.,  cor. 

Coster  St. 
John   Hall   Memorial   Chapel,   342 

E.  63d  St. 
Madison  Ave.,  Madison  Ave.,  cor. 

73d  St. 
M.adlson  Square,  9  Madison  Ave. 
Madison   Sq.    Church   House,   436 

3d  Ave. 
vlizpah  Cliapel,  420  W.  57th  St. 
Momlngside.  Mornlngside  Ave.  and 

W.  122d  St. 
Mcrrisania,  1197  Washington  Ave. 
Mount     Washington,      Broadway, 

cor.  Dyckman  St. 
North,  525  W. 'ISSth  St. 
No!  thminster   141  W.  llSth  St. 
Ohnstead  Ave.,  Olmstead  and  New- 
bold  Aves. 
Park  Ave.  Church,  F.— k  Ave.  a; 

85th  St- 
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PRESBYTERIAN — Continued. 
Riverdale,  Rlverdale  Ave.,  Bronx. 
Rutgers,  Broadway  and  W.  73d  St. 
St.  .lames,  59  W.  137th  St. 
St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  141st  St.  and  St. 

Nicliolas  Ave. 
Scotch,  96th  St.  and  Central  Pk.  W. 
Sea  and  Land,  61  Henry  St. 
Seventh   Church   of   Jesus   Christ, 

138  Broome  St. 
Spring  St.,  Spring  St.,  nr.  Varick  St. 
Tremont,    Grand    Concourse  and 

178th  St. 
Throgg's  Neck,  Fo;t  Schuyler  Rd. 

Throgg'9  Neck. 
University  Heights,  University  Ave. 

and  Hall  of  Fame  Ter. 
University  PI.,  University  PI.  and 

E.  10th  St.;  Bethlehem  Chapel, 

196     Bleecker    St.;     Emmanuel 

Chapel,  727  E.  6th  St. 
Van  Nest,  Barnes  Ave.,  cor.  Morris 

pQT'lr     A  VG 

West  End,  lOSth  St.  and  Amster- 
dam Ave. 

West-Park,  W.  86th  St.,  cor.  Am- 
sterdam Ave. 

Woodlawu  Heights,  240th  St.  and 
Martha  Ave. 

Woodstock,  E.  165tb  St.  and  Pros- 
pect Ave. 

PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL. 

Synod  House,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  cor. 

IV.  110th  St. 
Diocesan  House,  416  Lafayette  St. 

Right  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D. 
D.,  Bishop.  Right  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Burch,  D.  D.,  Suffragan  Bishop. 
Rev.  George  F.  Nelson,  D.  D., 
Registrar. 

All  Angels',  81.st  St.,  cor.  West  End 
Ave. 

AU  Saints',  280  Henry  St. 

AU  Souls',  86  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

Ascension,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  10th  St. 

Ascension  Memorial,  253  W.  43d  St. 

Beloved  Disciple,  89th  St.,  near 
Madison  Ave. 

Calvary,  4th  Ave.  and  21st  St. 

Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
W.  111th  St.,  between  Amster- 
dam and  Morningside  Aves. 

Chapel  of  Atonement,  Beach  Ave., 
near  Westchester  Ave. 

Chapel  of  Christ  the  Consoler,  foot 
E.  20th  St.  (Bellevue  Hospital). 

Chapel  of  St.  Cornelius  the  Cen- 
turian.  Governor's  Island. 

Chapel  of  Holy  Spirit,  Westchester 
Ave.  and  R.  1 67th  St. 

Chapel  of  the  Comforter,  10  Horatio 
St. 

Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Wakefteld,  Bronx. 

Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
BlaokweU's  Island. 

Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary),  175 
9th  Ave. 

Chapel  of  the  Intercession,  Broad- 
way and  15.5th  St. 

Chapel  of  the  Messiah.  206  E.  95th. 

Chapel  of  the  Redeemer,  Seaman 
Ave.  and  Isham  St. 

Christ,  Broadway  and  W.  71st  St. 

Christ,  Rlverdale. 

Church  Mission  of  Help,  37  E.  28th 
St. 

Church  of  the  Advocate,  Washing- 
ton Ave.  and  181st  St. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  300 
9th  Ave. 

Church  of  the  Resurrection,  E. 
74th  St.,  near  Park  Ave. 

Oorjms  Chrlstl,  Congregation  of 
Transfiguration  Chapel,  221  W. 
"IQth  St. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL— 
Continued. 

Emmanuel,    770    Courtlandt  Ave. 

Bronx. 
Epiphany,  2.59  Lexington  Ave. 
God's     Providence     House,      330 

Broome  St. 
Good  Shepherd   (Italian),  E.  142d 

St.  and  Alexander  Ave. 
Grace,  Broadway  and  10th  St. 
Grace,  City  Island  Ave.,  cor.  Pilot 

St.,  City  Island. 
Grace,    West    Farms,   Vyse   Ave., 

near  177th  St. 
Grace  Emmanuel,  212  E.  116th  St. 
Heavenly  Rest,  551  5th  Ave. 
Holy  Comforter,  343  W.  Houston  St. 
Holy  Communion,  324  6th  Ave. 
Holy  Cro.ss,  Ave.  C  and  4th  St. 
Holy  Faith,  694  E.  I66th  St. 
Holy    Nativity,    Bainbridge    Ave., 

cor.  E.  204th  St. 
Holyrood,   Fort  Washington  Ave., 

cor.  W.  179th  St. 
Holy  Spirit,  Westchester  Ave.,  cor. 

E.  107th  St. 
Holy  Trinity-  (St.  James's  Parish), 

316  E.  88th  St. 
Holy    Trinity,    W.    122d    St.    and 

Lenox  Ave. 
Incarnation,     205     Madison     Ave. 

Chapel.  242  E.  31st  St. 
"Little  Church  Around  the  Corner" 

(Transfiguration).   5   E.  29th  St. 
Mediator,    Kingsbridge  Ave.,   near 

W.  231st  St. 
Our  Saviour,  25  South  St. 
St.   Agnes's  Chapel,  92d  St.,  near 

Columbus  Ave. 
St.  Alban's,  Ogden  Ave.  and  163d 

St.   , 
St  J  Ambrose  (Italian),  236  E.  111th 

St.Andrew's,  127th  St.,  near  5th  Ave. 
St.  Ann's,  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  near  E. 

140th  St. 
St.  Ann's  (Deaf  Mutes),  W.  148th 

St.,  near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.     Augustine's    Chapel     (Trinity 

Parish),  105  E.  Houston  St. 
St.    Barnabas's   Chapel,   306   Mul- 
berry St. 
St.    Bartholomew's,    348    Madison 

Ave.    Oriental    Mis.sion,  209  E. 

42d  St.     Swedish  Chapel,  121  E. 

127th   St.     Chinese     Guild,     42 

Mott  St. 
St.   Chrysostom's  Chapel   (Trinity 

Parish),  201  W.  39th  St.  • 
St.  Clement's,  136  W.  3d  St. 
St.  Cornelius's,  423  W.  46th  St. 
St.  Cornelius's  Chapel,  Governor's 

Island. 
St.  Cyprian's  (Col.),  171  W.  63d  St. 
St.  David's,  382  E.  160th  St. 
St.     Edmund's,     177th    St.,     near 

Morris  Ave. 
St.  Edward  the  Martyr,  109th  St.. 

near  5th  Avenue. 
St.  Esprit   45  E.  27th -St. 
St.  George's,  E.  219th  St.,  Williams- 
bridge. 
St.  George's,  Stu^vesant  Sq. 
St.  George's,  7  Rutherfurd  PI. 
St.  Ignatius'8,  West  End  Ave.  and 

W.  87th  St. 
St.  James's,  71st  St.,  cor.  Madison 

Ave. 
St.     James's,     Fordham,     Jerome 

Ave.,  cor.  E.  190th  St. 
St.  jlohn  the  Divine  Cathedral,  W. 

lllth   St.,    between   Amsterdam 

and  Morningside  Aves. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  W.  11th 

St.  and  Waverley  PI. 
St.  Jude's  Mission,  19  W.  99th  St. 
St.  Luke's,  (Convent  Ave.,  cor.  W. 

141st  St. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL — 
tontinueU. 

St.  Luke's  (Trinity  Parish) ,  Hudson 

St.,  opp.  Grove  St. 
St.    Luke's    Hospital    Chapel,    W. 

113th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.   Margaret's,  E.   156th  St.,  cor. 

Leggett  Ave. 
St.      Mark's-in-the-Bouwerie,      2d 

Ave.   and   10th  St. 
St.  Martha's  Chapel,  1858  Cruger 

Ave. 
St.    Mary's,   Alexander  Ave.,   cor. 

142d  St. 
St.    Mary's,    Lawrence    St.,    near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  W.  46th  St. 

and  6th  Ave. 
St.   Matthew's,   W.  84th  St.,  near 

Central   Park   West.     St.    Ann's 

Chapel    for    Deaf     Mutes,    511 

W.  148th  St. 
St.  Michael's,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  cor. 

W.  99th  St. 
St.  Paul's,  Washington  Ave.,  cor. 

St.  Paul's  PI. 
St.  Paul's  Chapel  (Trinity  Parish), 

Broadway  and  Vesey  St.  ' 

St.  Peter's.  342  W.  20th  St. 
St.  Peter's,  Westchester  Ave. 
St.  Philip's.  W.  134th  St.,  near  7th 

Ave. 
St.    Simeon's,    E.    164th    St.,    cor. 

Sheridan  Ave. 
St.  Stepiien's,  122  W.  69th  St. 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  E.  238th  St., 

cor.  Vireo  Ave. 
St.  Thomas's,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  53d  St. 
St.  Thomas's  Chapel,  230  E.  60th  St. 
San  Salvalore  (Italian),  359  Broome 

St. 
Transfiguration     ("Little     Church 

Around  the  Corner"),  5  E.  29th 

St. 
Trinity     Church,     Broadway     and 

Wall     St.;     St.     Paul's    Chapel, 

Broadway  and  Vesey  St.;  Trinity 

Chapel,  W.  25th  St.,  near  Broad- 

waj-;  St.  Agnes's,  W.  92d  St.,  nr. 

Columbus      Ave.;      St.      Luke's 

Chapel,  483  Hudson  St.;  Chapel 

of    the    Intercession,    Broadway 

and  155th  St.;  .St.  Chrysostom's, 

7th  Ave.   and  W.   39th  St.;  St. 

Augustine's  Chapel,  105  E.  Hous- 
ton St.;  and  St.  Cornelius's,  Gov- 

e,-nor's  Island. 
Trinity,  E.  104th  St.,  near  Boston 

Road. 

Trinity  Chapel,  15  W.  25th  St. 
Zlon    and    St.    Timothy,    334    W. 

57th  St. 

REFORMED    CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA. 

Denominational    Headjuarters,    Re- 
formed ChHTch  nido.,  3S  E.  2fd  St. 

Anderson  Memorial,   cor    E.   183d 
Su.  and  Carabreling  Ave. 

Bethany  Memorial,  07th  St.,  cor. 
1st  Avp 

Church  of  the  Comforter,  279  E. 
162d  St. 

Collegiate: 

Fort  Washington,  W.  181st 
St.  and  Fort  Washington  Ave.; 
Knox  Memorial,  405  W.  4 1st 
St.;  Marble,  5th  Ave.  and 
29th  St.;  Middle,  2d  Ave.  and  7th 
St.;  North,  113  Fulton  St.;  St. 
Nicholas,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  48th  St.; 
Faith  Mission,  241  W.  60th  St.; 
Thirty-fourth  St.,  307  W.  34th 
St.;  Vermilye  Chapel,  416  W 
54th  St.;  West  End,  77th  St.  and 
West  End  Ave. 

Elmendorf  Chapel,  169  E.  12l3t  St. 
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REFORMED    CHURCH    IN 

AMERICA  — 
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Fordham  Manor,  Kingsbrldge  Rd., 

cor.  Claflin  Terrace. 
Fort  Wasiiington,  W.  181at  St.  and 

N.  Fort  Washington  A\e. 
Fourth  German,  412  W.  45th  St. 
German  Evang..  Ave.  B  and  ."ith  St. 
German  Reformed.  353  E.  68th  St. 
Grace,  845  7th  Ave. 
aamilton  Grange,  W.  149th  St.  and 

Convent  Ave. 
Manor,  348  VV.  26th  St. 
Melrose  (German),  Elton  Ave.,  cor. 

E.  156th  St. 
Mott  Haven,  3d  Ave.,  cor.  146th  St. 
Reformed  Church  of  Harlem,  267 

Lenox  Ave. 
Slxt.v-eighth  St..  355  E.  68th  St. 
Sunshine  Chapel.  650  W.  40th  St. 
Union,  Ogden  Ave.,  near  169th  St. 
Vermilye,  416  W.  54th  St. 
West  Farms,  Falrmount  PI.,  near 

Prospect  Ave. 
Zion   (German  Evangelical),  Steb- 

bins  Ave.,  cor.  Chlsholm  St. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE 

U.  S. 

Bethany,  235  E.  109th  St. 
Harbor  Mission.  Ellis  Island. 
Martha  Memorial,  419  W.  52d  St. 
St.  Paul's,  612  E.  141st  St. 

REFORMED   EPISCOPAL. 

First,  Madison  Ave.,  cor.  S5th  St. 
St.  Paul's,  236th  St.  and  Vlreo  Ave. 

REFORMED    PRESBYTERIAN. 
Second,  304  W.  122d  St. 
Third,  238  W.  23d  St. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 

Archbishop  of  New  York,  His  Emi- 
nence, John  Cardinal  Farley,  4SS 
Madison  Ave. 

All    Saints',    Madison    Ave.,    cor. 

129th  St. 
Annunciation,  B.  V.  M.,  Convent 

Ave.,  cor.  131st  St. 
Ascension,   107th  St.,  near  B'way. 
Assumption,  427  W.  49th  St. 
Blessed    Sacrament,    W.    71st    St. 

and  Broadway. 
Catholic     Seamen's     Mission,  422 

West  St. 
Chinese     Catholic     Mission,     103 

Park  St. 
Corpus  Christi.  535  W.  121st  St. 
Epiphany,  373  2d  Ave. 
Good  Shepherd,  207th  St.  &  B'way. 
Guardian  Angel,  511  W.  23d  St. 
Holy  Cross,  335  W.  42d  St. 
Holy    Family.    Castle    Hill    Ave., 

cor.  Watson  Ave. 
Holy  Innocents,  126  W.  37th  St. 
Holy  Name  Mission,  319  Bowery. 
Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  Amsterdam 

Ave.  and  96th  St. 
Holy  Rosary,  442  E.  119th  St. 
Holy  Spirit,  1944  University  Ave. 
Holy  Trinity,  205  W.  82d  St. 
Immaculate    Conception,    505    E. 

14th  St. 
Immaculate  Conception  (German), 

385  E.  150th  St. 
Immaculate    Conception,    E.    Gun 

Hill  Rd.,  cor.  Holland  Ave. 
Incarnation,     175th    St.     and    St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
Mary,  Help  ot  Christians,  436  E. 

12th  St. 
Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,  Governor's 

Island. 
Most  Holy  Redeemer.  165  E.  3d  St. 
Most  Precious  Blood,  115  Baxter  St. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continued 

Nativity.  48  2d  Ave. 

Notre   Dame,    Morningside   Drive 

and  114th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Esperanza,  156th  St., 

near  Riverside  Drive. 
Our   I.ady   of   Good   Counsel,   236 

E.  90th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  14  Stanton  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  229  W. 

14th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Hope,  156th  St.,  near 

Broadway. 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  303  Elizabeth 

St. 
Our    Lady    of    Lourdes,    Convent 

Ave.  and  W.  142d  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  2504  Marlon 

Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  453 

E.  115th  St. 
Our   Lady   ot   Mount   Carmel,   E. 

187th  St.,  cor.  Belmont  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  321 

E.  61st  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Piano  di  Campa,  375 

2d  Ave. 
Our  Lady  ot  Pity,  E.  I51st  St.,  near 

Morris  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Pompeii,  214  Bleecker 

St. 
Our  Lady  ot  Solace,  White  Plains 

Rd.  and  Van  Nest  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  105  Pitt  St. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  7  State  St. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Scapular  ot  Mount 

Carmel,  341  E.  28th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  171st  St.  and 

Webster  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Vilna.  570  Broome  St. 
Our  Lady  Queen  ot  Angels,  228  E. 

113th  St. 
Our  Saviour,  183d. St.  and  Wash- 
ington Ave. 
Resurrection,  282  W.  151st  St. 
Sacred    Heart,    Shakespeare    Ave., 

near  W.  169th  St. 
Sacred  Heartof  Jesus,  447  W.SlstSt. 
Sacred  Heart  ot  Jesus  and  Mary,  E. 

33d  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 
St.  Adalbert's,  424  E.  156th  St. 
St.  Albert's,  431  VV.  47th  St. 
St.  Agnes's,  143  E.  43d  St. 
St.  Aloysius's.  215  W.  132d  St. 
St.  Alphonsus's,  312  W.  Broadway. 
St.  Ambrose's,  539  W.  54th  St. 
St.  Andrew's,  Duane  St.,  cor.  City 

Hall  PI. 
St:   Angela   Merici's,    Morris  Ave. 

and  163d  St. 
St.  Ann's,  112  E.  12th  St. 
St.  Ann's,  308  E.  UOth  St. 
St.  Anselm's,  677  Tinton  Ave. 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  826  E.  166th 

St. 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  153  Sullivan 

St. 
St.  Anthony's,  Commonwealth  Ave., 

cor.  Mansion  St. 
St.  Athanasius's,  Tiffany,  cor.  Fox  St. 
St.  Augastine's,  E.  167th  St.,  cor. 

Fulton  Ave. 
St.  Barnabaa's,  24Ist  St.  and  Martha 

Ave. 
St.  Benedict  the  Moor,  342  W.  53d  St 
St.  Bernard's,  332  W.  14th  St. 
St.  Boniface's.  882  2d  Ave. 
St.  Brendan's,  Perry  Ave.,  cor.  E 

207th  St. 
St.  Brigld's,  123  Ave.  B. 
St.  Catherine  ot  Genoa,  W.  153d  St. 

near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.    Catherine   of   Sienna,    420   E 

69th  St. 
St.  Cecilia's,  120  E.  106th  St. 
St.  Charles  Borromeo's,   W.   141st 

St.,  near  7th  Ave. 
Bt.  Clare's,  436  W.  36th  St. 
St.  Clemen's.  406  W.  40th  St. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC — Continued. 
St.  Columba's.  339  W.  25th  St. 
SS.     Cyril     and     Methodius     (tor 

Croatians),  552  W.  50th  St. 
St.  Elizabeth's,  W.  187th  St.,  cor. 

Broadway. 
St.  Elizabeth  ot  Hungary,  345  E. 

4th  St. 
St.   Frances  of  Rome,   Richardson 

Ave..  Wakefield. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales's,  139  E.  96th  St. 
St.  Franci;  ot  Asslsi.  139  W.  3l8t  St. 
St.  Francis  Xavier's,  42  W.  16th  St. 
St.  Gabriel's,  312  E.  37th  St. 
St.  George's  (Ruthenian  Greek),  28 

E.  7th  St. 
St.  George's  (Syrian),  98  Washing- 
ton St. 
St.    Gregory   the   Great,   90th   St., 

near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.   Ignatius   Loyola's,   Park   Ave., 

cor.  E.  84th  St. 
St.  James's,  32  James  St. 
St.    Jean    Baptiste,    76th   St.    and 

Lexington  Ave. 
St.  Jerome's,  Ale.xander  Ave.,  cor. 

138th  St. 
St.  Joachim's,  22  Roosevelt  St. 
St.  John  Baptist's,  209  W.  30th  St. 
St.   John   Chrysostom's,   167th  St. 

and  Hoe  Ave. 
St.  John  Evangelist's,  355  E.  55th  St. 
St.  John  Nepomuk,  350  E.  57th  St. 
St.  John's,  2911   Kingsbrldge  Ave. 
St.  John  the  Martyr's,  254  E.  72d  St. 
St.  Joseph's,  59  6th  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's,  64  Catharine  St. 
St.  Joseph's,  1943  Bathgate  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's  (German),  408  E.  87th 

St. 
St.  Joseph's,  125th  St.,  cor.  Morn 

ingside  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's,  57  Washington  St. 
St.  Leo's,  11  K.  28th  St. 
St.  Lucy's,  344  fi.  104th  St. 
St.     Luke's,    E.    138th    St.,    near 

St.  Ann's  Ave. 
St.  Malachy's,  243  W.  49th  St. 
St.  Margaret's,  Riverdale. 
St.    Mark    the    Evangelist    (Col.) 

63  W.  138th  St. 
St.   Martin  of  Tours,  E.   182d  St., 

cor.  Grote. 
St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  529  E.  17th St. 
St.  Mary's,  438  Grand  St. 
St.  Mary's.  K.  215th  St.,  cor.  White 

Plains  Rd. 
St.  Mary's  Star  ot  the  Sea,  596  City 

Island  Ave.,  City  Island. 
St.   Matthew's,   W.  67th  St.,  near 

AuLsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Michael's,  418  W.  34th  St. 
St.  Monica's,  409  E.  79th  St. 
St.  Nicholas  ot  Tolentlne,  Andrews 

Ave.,  cor.  W.  Fordham  Rd. 
St.  Nicholas's,  125  2d  St. 
St.Patrick's.MottSt.,  cor.  Prince  St. 
St.    Patrick's   Cathedral,    cor.    6th 

Ave.  and  ,50th  St. 
St.  Paul's,  115  K.  n7th  St. 
St.  Paul  the  Apostle's,  Columbus 

Ave.  and  W.  60th  St. 
St.  Peter's,  20  Barclay  St. 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's,  159tb  St.  and 

St.  Ann's  Ave. 
St.  Philip  Nerl's,  Grand  Boulevard 

and  Concourse,  opp.  E.  202d  f'.t. 
St.  Plus's,  416  E.  145th  St. 
St.  Raphael's,  W.  41st  St.,  bet.  10th 

and  nth  Aves. 
St.   Raymond's,  Walker  Ave.,  cor. 

Castle  HUl  Ave. 
St.  Rita  of  Cascla,  442  College  Ave. 
St.  Roch's,  734  E.  150th  St. 
St.  Rose's.  Cannon  St.,  near  Broome. 
St.  Rose  of  Lima,  W.  165th  St.,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Stanislaus's,  107  7th  St. 
St.  Stephen's.  149  E.  28th  St. 
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St.   Stephen  al  Hungary,   420   E 

14th  St. 
St.  Teresa's,  Kutgers,  cor.  Henry  St 
St.  Thoipas  the  Apostle's,  AV.  ilStli 

St.,  near  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas's,  E.  Tremont 

Ave.,  near  Daly  Ave. 
St.     Val3;itiiie's,     K.     221st     St., 

WiUia  nsbi'id'je. 
St.     Ver.mica's,     Christopher    St., 

near  Gi-eeinvich. 
St.  Vlnsant  de  Paul's,  127  W.  23d  St. 
St.   Vincent   Ferrer's,   E.  63th  St., 

and  Lexington  Ave. 
Transfiguration,  25  Mott  St. 

SrSVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS. 
Conference,  33  Union  Square  East. 
Bronx  English,  lB9tii  St.   near  Bos- 
ton   Rd.    (using    Grace    Baptist 

Church). 
B  onx  Gerni'in   163d  St.  and  Eagle 

Ave. 
^Jcw  Yorit  Swedisl),  E.   137th  St. 

near  Willis  Av^   (using  Swedish 

Presbyterian  Churcii). 
liiiglish,    14jth    Si.    and    Convent 

-We.,  using  WaMiington  Heights 

Baptist  Church. 
German,  429  E.  77th  St. 
Harlem  (Col.),  144-146  \V.  131st  St. 

UNIfARlAM. 

Denominational   Headquarters,    104 

E.  20lh  St. 
All  Souls',  4th  Ave.  and  20th  St. 
Lsnox  Ave.,  Lenox  Ave.,  cor.  121st 

St. 
Messiah,  E.  34th  St.,  cor.  Park  Ave 

UNITED    PRESBYTERIAN. 

Second,  \V.  172d  St.  and  Audubon 

\ve. 
West  44th  St..  434  W.  44th  St. 

UNIVBRSALIST. 
Fourth  (Divine  Paternity),  Central 
Park  West  and  7Gth  St. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
All  Night  Mi.ssiou.  8  Bowery. 
Arabian  Mission,  25  E.  22d  St. 
Armenian   221  E.  27tn  St. 
Beacon  Light  Rescue  Mission, "2372 

3d  Ave. 
Beulah  Wesleyan,  33  W.  132d  St 
Bowery  Mission,  227  Bowery. 
Broome    Street    Tabernacle,     395 

Broome  St. 
Calvary  Christian  Church,   52   E. 

133d  St. 
Calvary  Clianel,  346  E.  23d  St. 
Catharine    Mission,   22   Catharino 
,    Slip. 
Catholic    Apostolic     417    W.    57th 

St.;  Harlem   (German)     202   V/ 

114th  St.;   Apostolic  Assembly 

202  E.  56th  St, 


\ 


MISCELLANEOUS — Continued.     MISCELLANEOUS — Continued. 


Charlton     Street     Memorial,     34 

Ciiarlton  So. 
Chinese  Catholic  Mission,  103  Park 

Si.        «, 

Chinese  Mission,  233  E.  31st  St. 
Christian    Rescue    Church    of   the 

Living  God,  338  W.  41st  St. 
Christ's  Mission,  331  W.  57th  St. 
Christian  Israelite's  Sanctuary,  108 

1st  St. 
Church  Mission  of  Help,  37  E.  28th 

St. 
Church  of  the  Son  ot  Man.  227  E. 

104th  St. 
Church  of    the  Strangers   (Deems 

Memorial)    307  W.  57th  St 
Dii/ine  inspiration  (Spiritualist),  20 

W.  91st  St. 
lOivine  Science,  First,  Hotel  Astor. 
Doyers   St.'eet   Midnight  Mission, 

5  Doyers  St. 
Eighth   Avenue,^ission,   290   8th 

Ave. 
Ethical  Culture  Society,  33  Central 

Park  We:jt. 
First  Emanuel,  105  W.  130th  St. 
First  German  (Spiritualist) ,  59th  St . 

and.  Columbus  Ave. 
First  Hungarian  Reformed  Church' 

344  E.  69th  St. 
Five  Points  Mission,  129  Worth  St. 
Glad    Tidings    Assembly,    454  W. 

42d    St. 
God,  Chiu-ch  of.  Missionary  Home, 

2132  Grand  Ave. 
Gospel  Mission   346  W.  45th  St. 
Gospel  Tabernacle,  44th  St.   and 

Sth  Ave. 
Harlem  Gospel  Tabernacle,  12  W 

131st  St. 
Hebrew     Christian     Mission,    280 

Rivington  St. 
Holy  Church  of  God,  225  E.  73d  St 
Holy    Church    of    New  Covenant 

(GoL),   2161   Madison  Ave. 
"In  As  Much"  Mission,  582  Hud- 
son St. 
International  Bible  Students'  Ass'n, 

25  Minetta  Lane. 
Japanese  Mission,  330  E.  57th  St 
Labor  Temple,  2d  Ave.  and  14th  St 
Latter  Day  Saints'  Chm'ch,  151  W 

125th   St. 
Lavenburg   Hanna  Home,   319   E. 

17th  St. 
Mariners',  166  11th  Ave. 
McAulev    Cremorne    Mission,    216 

W.  35th  St. 
McAuley's  Water  St.  Mission,  316 

Water  St. 
Midnight  Mission  (office),  289  4th 

Ave. 
Vlissione  Cristlaua,  300  W.  09th  St. 
Morning     Star    Cliinese    Mission, 

13    Doyers    St. 
New  ApostoUc,   207  E.   120th   St. 


New     Church     (Swedengborgiau) 

35th  St.  near  Park  Ave. 
New  Thought,    Criterion   Theatre 

(office,  110  W.  34th  St.) 
Olivet  Memorial,  59  2d  St. 
Open  Door  Mission,  633  Hudson  St. 
Pentecostal  Nazarene,  210  W.  14th. 

St. 
PeoDle's  Tabernacle,  52  E.  102d  St. 
Progi'essive     Spiritualists'    Church, 

325  W.  59th  St. 
Rescue  Society,  5  Doyers  St. 
Resurrection,  121  7th  St. 
St.   Matthew's   Church   of   Divine 

Truth      (Spiritualist),     253    W. 

131st    St. 
Salvation   Army    (see   Index). 
Seamen's     Christian     Association, 

39!)  West  St. 
Seventh    Day    Christian,    151    W. 

125th   St. 
Seventh     Street    Jewish    Mission, 

152  7th  St. 
Society  of  Ethical  Culture,  2  W. 

64th  St. 
Son  of  Man,  227  E.  104th  St. 
Spanish    Evangelical,    9    Madison 

Ave. 
Spirit   of   God   Christian   Mission- 
ary  Church,   25   Minetta   Lane. 
Spiritual  and  Ethical  Society,  142 

W.    125th    St. 
Strangers  (Deems  Memorial),  309 

W.  57th  St.  n 

Sunshine  Chapel,  550  W.  40th  St.  ^ 
Temple  (Unsectarian),  22  W.  63d 

St. 
Temple  of  International  Bible  Stu- 
dents' Ass'n   Inc.,  22  W.  63d  St. 
Theosophlcal  Society,  25  W.  45th 

St. 
Tremont    Temple,    Burnside    Ave. 

and  Grand  Boulevard. 
Trinity  (Wesleyan  Methodist),  2109 

Madison  Ave. 
True  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch, 

21  Bank  St.  ^  ,    ^,.       ^ 

Union  Pilgrim  Rescue,  Holy  Church 

of   the   New   Covenant,    677   E. 

23'2d  St. 
Union  Pilgrim  Rescue  Mission,  231 

E.    127th   St. 
Universal  Spiritualist  Church,  165 

W.   131st  St.  ,  ^    , 

Vedanta  Society,  236  Central  Park 

West.  ,   _,     , 

Volunteers  of  .America  (see  Index) . 
Waldensian    Church    (French  and 

Italian),  405  W.  41st  St. 
Welcome   Mission,   239   W.    145th 

St 
Welsh  C.alvinistic,  505  W.  155th  St. 
West   Farms   Mission,    1833   West 

Farms  Road. 
West  Side  Gospel  Mission,  269  W. 

47th  St. 


CHURGHS-S    i.N    BROOKLYN. 


BAPTIST. 

Antioch,  16-3  Prince  St. 

Baptist    Temple,     3d    Ave.,     cor. 

Scheriperhorn  St. 
Bay    Ridge    (Swedish),    257    Bay 

Ridge  Ave. 
Bedford  Heights,  Bergen  St.,  cor. 

Rogers  Ave. 
Berean    (Col.)j    Bergen    St.,    near 

Rochester  Aye. 
Bergen  St.,  6.97  Bergen  St. 
Bethany  .  <CoI.),     Clermont     and 

Atlantic  Aves. 
Bethel    (Col.),    263    Berg,-n    St. 
■^orough  Parle.  48thSt.  and  13th  Ave 
■ush\vlck    Ave.,    Bushwlck    Ave., 

cor.  Weirfleld  St. 


BA  PTIST — Contmtcd. 

Calvary,  14th  St.,  ne.ar  4th  Ave. 

Centr,al,  170  AdelDhi  St. 

Concord   (Col.),  Duffleld  St.,  near 

Myrtle  Ave. 
East  End,  Van  Sicklen  Ave.,  near 

Glenmoro  Ave. 
Emmanuel,    Lafayette    Ave.,    cor. 

St.  James's  PI. 
Euclid  Ave.,  Euclid  Ave.,  cor.  Hill  St. 
First,   Keap   St.   and   Marcy   Ave. 
First   in   Williamsburg,    Lee   Ave., 

cor.  Keap  St. 
First      Canarsie,      Remsen     Ave., 

Canarsie. 
First  In  East  New  York,  Heudrix 

St.,  near  Fulton  St. 


BAPTIST — Continued. 


First  (Col.),  E.  15th  St.,  near  Ave. 

X,  Siieepshead  Bay. 
First   German,    E.    D.,    Montrose, 

near  Union  Ave. 
First  German,  Prospect  Ave.,  near 

6th  Ave. 
First  in  Pieirepont  (see    "Baptist 

Temple") . 
First  Italian.  16  Jackson  St. 
Fir.st  Nor.  Danish,  4th  Ave.,  near 

32d  St. 
First  Swedish,  513  Dean  St. 
Grace,  6th  Ave.  and  53d  St. 
Greene    Ave,    Greene    Ave.,    near 

Lewis  Ave. 
Greenwood,  7th  Ave.  and  6th  St. 
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CHURCHES  IN  BROOKLYN — Continved. 


BAPTIST — Continued. 
Hanson  Place,  Hanson  PI.,,  cor.  S. 

Portland  Ave. 
Holy   Trinity    (Col.),   595   Classon 

Ave. 
Kcnilworth,  Bedford  Ave.  and  Ave. 

G. 
Lefterts  Park,  76th  St.  and  14th  Ave. 
Lenox  Road,   Nostrand  Ave.,  cor. 

Lenox  Rd. 
McDonough  St.,  Patchen  Ave.,  cor. 

McDonough  St. 
Marcy    Ave.,     Marcy    Ave.,    cor. 

Putnam  Ave. 
IMemorial,  8th  Ave.  and  16th  St. 
Mount  Lebanon,  291  Howard  Ave. 
Prospect  Paric,  Ave.  C  and  E.  4th  St. 
Redeemer,  cor.  Cortelyou  Rd.  and 

E.  18th  St. 
Salera,  Snyder  Ave.  and  Prospect 

St.  (Flatbush). 
Second   German,    Evergreen  Ave., 

cor.  Woodbine. 
Sixth  Ave.,  6th  Ave.  and  Lincoln  PI. 
Strong     Place,     Strong     PI.,     cor. 

Degraw  St. 
Sumner   Ave.,    Sumner   Ave.,   cor. 

Decatur  St. 
Swedish    Ebenezer,    Herkimer    St. 

and  Schenectady  Ave. 
Tabernacle,  Clinton  .St.,  cors^Bd  PI. 
Union,  Noble,  near  Manhattan  Ave. 
Washington  Ave.,  Washington  Ave., 

cor.  Gates  Ave. 
Williamsburg  "Jewish    Mission, 

Throop  Ave.,  Walton  St. 
Wyckoff,     Summerfield     St.     and 

Forest  Ave.,  Evergreen. 

CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 
SCIENTIST. 

First,  New  York  Ave.  and  Dean  St- 
Second.  86th  St.  and  Ft.  Hamilton 

Parkway. 
Third,  Beverly  Rd.  and  E.  19th  St. 
Society,  4416  4th  Ave. 

CONGREGA  TIONAL. 

Beecher  Memorial,  Herkimer  St., 
near  Rockaway  Ave. 

Borough  Park,  49th  St.  and  Fort 
Hamilton  Ave. 

Bushwick  Ave.,  Bushwlck  Ave., 
cor.  Cornelia  St. 

Central,  Hancock  St.,  near  Frank- 
lin Ave. 

Christ,  Cone?-  Island  Ave.  and  Ave.  I. 

Clinton  Ave.,  Clinton  Ave.,  cor 
Lafayette  Ave.;  Atlantic  Ave. 
Cliapel,  Atlantic  and  Grand  Aves. 

Evangel,  Bedford  Ave.  and  Haw- 
thorne St. 

Flatbush,  Dorchester  Rd.,  cor.  E. 
18th  St. 

Kings  Highway,  E.  i8th  St.  and 
Ave.  P. 

Lewis  Ave.,  Levris  Ave.,  cor.  Mad- 
ison St. 

Mapleton  Park,  65th  St.,  near  18th 
Ave. 

Nazarene,  412  Herkimer  St. 

Ocean  Ave.,  Ocean  Ave.  and  Ave.  J. 

Park  Slope,  Jlh  Ave.,  cor.  2d  St. 

Parkville,  ISth  Ave.  and  E.  5lh  St. 

Pilgrim  (Swedish),  413  Atlantic  Ave. 
,  Pilgrims,  Henry  St.,  cor.  Remsen. 

Plymouth,  Orange  St.,  near  Hicks; 
branch,  Johnson  and  Lawrence 
Sts. 

Redoeraer  (Italian),  158  Carroll  St. 

Rockaway  Ave.,  Rockaway  Ave., 
near  Blake  Ave. 

Rugby,  49th  St.  and  Church  Ave. 

South,  President  St.,  cor.  Court  St. 

St.  Mark's,  Decatur  St.,  near  Ralph 
Ave.  ♦ 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York  Ave. 
and  Sterling  PI. 

Swedish-Finnish,  740  41st  St. 


CONGREG  AT  ION  AL— Continued . 

Tabernacle,  326  55th  St. 

Tompkins  Ave.,  Tompkins  Ave., 
cor.  McDonough  St.;  Park  Ave 
Branch.  Park  Ave.,  cor.  Marcy. 

DISCIPLES    OF    CHRIST. 

Borough  Park,  1 2th  Ave.  and  45th  St. 
Christian,  Sterling  PI.  and  7th  Ave. 
Flatbush,  Dorchester  Rd.  and  Marl- 
borough. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Church  of  Peace,   Ridgewood  and 

Nichols  Aves. 
Emanuel,  400  Melrose  St. 
Harrison  Ave.,   121   Harrison  Ave. 
St.  John's.  1737  Linden  St. 
Salem's,  1200  Jefferson  Ave. 
St.  Paul's.  541  Leonard  St. 
Ziou's,  Liberty  Ave.,  near  Wyona  St. 

FRIENDS. 

Friends   (Hicltsite),   110  Schermer- 

horn  St. 
Soc.  Friends  (Orthodox),  Lafayette 

and  Washington  Aves. 

GERMAN    EVANG.    SYNOD. 

Bethlehem,      Cortelyou-     Rd-,     at 

Ocean  Parkway  and  E.  7th  St. 

JEWISH. 

Ahawath  Achim,  710  Quincy  St. 
Ahawath  Chesed,  742  Jefferson  Ave. 
Ahawath  Israel,  108  Noble  St. 
Ahawath   Scholom   Beth  Aron,   98 

Scholes  St. 
Anshe  Emes,  136  Stanhope  St. 
Asifas  Israel,  420  Wallabout  St. 
Beth  El,  110  Noble  St.,  Greenpolnt. 
Beth  Elohim,  274  ICeap  St. 
Beth    Emeth,    Church    Ave.    and 

Marlboro    Road. 
Beth  s  Hamedrosh     Hagodol,     337 

Sackman  St. 
Beth    Israel,    Harrison    St.,    near 

Court  St. 
Beth  Jacob,  S.  3d  St.,  near  Marcy 

Ave. 
Beth  Jehudah,  904  Bedford  Ave. 
Bikur  Cholim,  Wyona,  near  Fulton 

St. 
Bnai  Israel,  4th  Ave.  and  54th  St. 
B'nai  Jacob,  136  Prospect  Ave. 
Eightli  Ave.  Temple,  8th  Ave.  and 

Garfield  Place. 
(Emanuel    Temple,   4th    Ave.   and 

49t.h  St. 
Israel,  Bedford  and  Lafayette  Aves. 
Lovers  of  Peace,  Leonard  St.,  cor. 

Stagg 
Mount  Sinai,  State  and  Hoyt  Sts. 
Oheb    Zedek,    Howard   Ave.,   near 

Herkimer  St. 
Shaare  Zedek,  Putnam  Ave.,  near 

Reid  Ave. 
Sons  of  Israel,  Bay  22d  St.,  near 

Benson  Ave. 
Temple    Beth    Sholom,    20th  and 

Benson  Aves. 
Temple    Petach    Tikyeh,    Lincoln 

PI.,  cor.  Rochester  Ave. 
Wyona  St.  Temple,  2836  Atlantic 

Ave. 
Zemach  Zedek,  125  Moore  St. 

LUTHERAN. 

Advent.  E.  12th  St.  and  Ave.  P. 

Ascension,  13th  Ave.  and  51st  St. 

Bethlehem,  6th  Ave.  and  51st  St. 

Bethlehem,  Marion  St.,  near  Reid 
Ave. 

Calvary,  Rochester  Ave.,  near  Her- 
kimer St. 

Chapel,  703  Coney  Island  Ave. 


LUTHERAN — Continued. 

Christ,  1084  Lafayette  Ave. 

Covenant,  218  Elm  Ave. 

Danish,  193  9th  St. 

Danish,  130  Prospect  Ave. 

Deaf  Mis.slon,  Bushwick  Ave.  and 
Jefferson  St. 

Emmanuel,  4.'.:i  7th  St. 

Epiphany,  841  Sterling  PI. 

Evangelical,      Scliermerhorn  .    St., 
near  Court  St. 

Finnish     Seamen's     Mission,     529 
Clinton  St. 

Good  Sliepherd,  4th  Ave.  &  75th  St. 

Good  SliCpherd,  315  Feiiimore  St. 

Grace,    Busliwick   Ave.   and  Welr- 
field  St. 

Holy   Trinity,    Jefferson  St.,    near 
Knickerbocker  Ave. 

Immanuel,  S.  9th  St.,  near  Drlggs 
Ave. 

Immanuel   (Col.),  1524  Bergen  St. 

Incarnation,  54th  St.  and  4th  Ave. 

Lithuanian.   145~  Skillman  Ave. 

Mediator,  68th  St.  and  Bay  Park- 
way. 

Messiah,  129  R\i.ss'!ll  St. 

Mission,  125  Conover  St. 

Nor.ve^iau,  4th  Ave.  and  63d  St. 

Norweffian,  4th  Ave.  and  46th  St. 

Norwegian,  12th  Ave.  and  60th  St. 

Norwegian.  22  WoodhuU  St. 

Norwegian,  Henry    St.,    near    4th 
Place. 

Norwegian  Seamen's,  111  Pioneer  St. 

Our  Saviour,  21  Covert  St. 

Redeemer,    Lenox    Rd.    and    Flat- 
bush Ave. 

Redeenier,  204  Troy  Ave. 

Reformation,  Barbey  St.,  near  Ar- 
lington Ave. 

St.  Andrew's,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and 
Harman  St. 

St.  James's,  4th  Ave.,  near  55th  St. 

St.  John's,  193  Mauler  St. 

St.  John's,  84th  St.  and  16th  Ave. 

St.  Jolin's,  New  Jersey  Ave.,    near 
Liberty  St. 

St., John's,  283  Prospect  Ave. 

St.'  John's,   Milton  St.,  near  Man- 
hattan Ave. 

St.  Luke's,  Washington  Ave.,  n^ar 
De  Kalb  Ave. 

St.    M.ark's,    Bushwick   Ave.,   opp. 
Jefferson  St. 

St.  Mark's.  26  E.  5th  St. 

St.    Matthew's,   E.   92d   St.,   near 
Flatlands  Ave. 

St.  Matthew's,  197  N.  5th  St. 

St.  Matthew's,  6th  Ave.  and  2d  St. 

St.  Paul's,  Knickerbocker  Ave.  and 
Palmetto  St. 

St.  Paul's,  Henry  St.,  near  3d  PI. 

St.  Paul's,  W.  5th  St.,  Coney  Island. 

St.  Paul's,  S.  5th  and  Rodney  Sts. 

St.  Peter's,  Bedford  Ave.,  near  De 
Kalb  Ave. 

St.  Peter's,  94  Hale  Ave. 

St.  Philip's,  63  Magenta  St. 

St.  Stephen's,    Newldrk   Ave.    anc 
E.  28th  St. 

Scandina.-Norwegian,  194  Kent  St. 

Swedish,  3d  Ave.  and  Pacific  St.    ' 

Swedish,  521  Leonard  St. 

Swedish,  46th  St.,  near  4th  Ave. 

Swedish,  392  McDonough  St. 

Swedish,  Ashford    St.,    near    Glen- 
more  Ave. 

Swedish,  59th  St.  and  1 1th  Ave. 

Swedish-Finnish,    44th    St.,     neaB 
7th  Ave. 

Swedish  (Saron),  Flatbush. 

Trinity,  249  Degraw  St. 

Wartburg  Chapel,  Georgia  Ave.  and 
Fulton  St. 

Zion,  Henry  St.,  near  Clark  St. 

Zion,  Bedford   Ave.,   near   Chur 
Ave. 
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CHURCHES  IN  BROOKLYN — Conlinued. 


METHODIST    EPISCOPAL. 

Andrew's,  Richmond  St.,  near  Ful- 
ton St. 

Bethel  Ship  (Norwegian),  297  Car- 
roll St. 

Borough  Park.  50th  St.  and  14th  Av. 

Bowdish,  Neck  Road  and  Van 
Sicklen-  St. 

BuITalo  Ave.,  Buffalo  Ave.,  cor. 
Bergen  St. 

Bushwick  Ave.  Central,  Bushwlck 
Ave.,  oor.  Madison  St. 

Cornerstone  Temjile,  Manhattan 
Ave.  and  Noble  St. 

Cropsey  Ave.,  Cropsey  Ave.,  near 
Bay  .35th  St. 

t>e  Kalb  Ave.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  near 
Franklin  Ave. 

Ebenezer  Wesleyan,  118  Myrtle  Ave. 

Eighteenth  St.,  18th  St.,  near  5th 

Embury,   Decatur /St.,   cor.   Lewis 

Ave.  '( 

Fenimore  St.,   Fehimore  St.,   near 

Rogers  Ave. 
First  (Sands  St.  Memorial),  Henry, 

cor.   Clark   St. 
First  PI.,  1st  PI  ,  cor.  Henry  St. 
Flatlands,    Flatlands  Ave.  and  E. 

40th  St. 
Fleet  St.,  43  Fleet  St. 
Fourtli  Ave.,  4th  Ave.,  cor.  47th  St. 
Ooodsell,      Sheridan     Ave.,      cor. 

McKinley  Ave. 
Grace,  7th  Ave.,  cor.  St.  John's  PI. 
Grace,  4th  and  Ovington  Aves. 
Greene  Ave.  (German),  1171  Greene 

Ave. 
Greenpoint,   Manhattan  Ave.   and 

Noble  St. 
Hanson  PI.,   Hanson  PI.,   cor.   St. 

Felix  St. 
Herkimer  St.,  Rus.sell  PI.  and  Her- 
kimer St. 
Immanuel  (Swedish),  426  Dean  St. 
Janes,  Reid  Ave.,  cor.  Monroe  St. 
Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Knickerbocker 

Ave.,  cor.  Menahan  St. 
Marcy     Ave..     Marcy    Ave.,   cor. 

Penna.  Ave. 
New  York  Ave.,  New  York  Ave., 
1  cor.  Dean  St. 
Norwegian,  St.   Paul,   Bethel  Ship 

Mission,  Richard  and  Sullivan  Sts. 
Nostrand  Ave.,  Nostrand  A\e.,  cor. 

Quincy  St. 
Ocean  Parkway,   Ocean  Parkway, 

near  Foster  Ave. 
Prospect    Ave.,     Greenwood    and 

Prospect  Aves. 
Salem  (German) ,  Vanderveer  Park, 

E.  ,3Sth  St.  and  Ave.  D. 
Sheepshead  Bay,  Voorhies  Ave.,  cor. 

Ocean  Ave. 
Simpson,  Clermont  Ave.,  cor.  Wil- 

loughby  Ave. 
Sixth  Ave.,  8th  St.,  near  6th  Ave. 
South  Second.  191  S.  2d  St. 
South  Third  St.,   S.   3d  St.,   near 

Hewes  St. 
St.  James's,  S4th  St.,  near  20th  Ave. 
St.     John's,     Bedford     Ave.,     cor. 

Wilson  St.    . 
St?  Mark's,  Ocean  Ave.,  cor.  Bev- 
erly Rd. 
St.  Paul's  (German),  Marcy  Ave., 

cor.  Penn  St. 
SummerQeld,      Washington     Ave., 

cor.  Greene  Ave. 
Sumner   Ave.,    Sumner   Ave.,   cor. 

Van  Buren  St. 
Sunset  Park,  7th  Ave.  and  45th  St. 
Swedish  Bethany,  St.  John's  Place, 

near  Aibsiny  Ave. 
Swedish  Elim,  48th  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
Union,  Leonard,  cor.  Conseiyea  St. 
'anderveer  Park,  E.  31st  St.  and 

Glenwood  Rd. 

•rren  St.,  Warren,  nr.  Smith  St. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL— 

Continued. 

Wesley,  Glenmore  Ave.,  cor.  Atkins. 
Williams  Ave.,  Williams  Ave.,  near 
Atlantic  Ave. 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL 


(AFRICAN). 
Schenectady     Ave., 


cor. 


Bethel 

Dean  St, 
Bridge  St.,  313  Bridge  St. 
Grace,  332  Ciasson  Ave. 
St.  John's,   Howard  and  Atlantic 

Aves. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL 

(AFRICAN,    ZION). 

Fleet  St.,  Bridge  St.,  near  Myrtle 

Ave. 
First,  W.  3d  St.,  Coney  Island. 
Jones,  Bergen  St.,  near  Ciasson  Ave. 
Union,  Ralph  Ave.,  near  Bergen  St. 

METHODIST,    FREE. 
First,  124  16th  St. 
Hooper  St.,  76  Hooper  St. 

METHODIST.    PRIMITIVE. 
First.  Park  PI.,  near  Nostrand  Ave. 
Orchard,  49  Oakland  St. 

METHODIST,  PROTESTANT. 
Christ,  Coney  Island  Ave.  and  Ave. 

I. 
Grace,  E.  92d  St.  and  Church  Lane. 

MORAVIAN. 
First,  Jay  St.,  near  Myrtle  Ave. 

PENTECOSTAL. 
Atlantic,   568   Atlantic   Ave.,   near 

4th  Ave. 
Bedford.   Ainslie  StT  and  Manhat- 
tan Ave. 
John   Wesley.   Saratoga  Ave.  and 

Surapter  St. 
Nazarcne.    Utica   Ave.,   bet.    Dean 

and  Bergen  Sts. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
Ainslie  St.,  near  Manhattan  Ave. 
Arlington    Ave.,    cor.    Elton    St.; 

Italian  Br.,  277   Elton  St. 
Bay    Ridge,    81st   St.,    cor.    Ridge 

Boulevard;     Fort     Hamilton 

Branch,  94th  St.  and  4th  Ave. 
Bedford,  Dean  St.,  cor.  Nostrand 

Ave. 
Bethany,     McDonough    St.,  .  near 

Howard  Ave. 
Borough  Park,  46th  St.  and   15th 

Ave. 
Bushwick  Ave.,  Bushwick  Ave.  and 

Menahan  St. 
Central,  Marcy  Ave.,  cor.  Jefferson 

Ave. 
Ciasson  Ave.,   Ciasson  Ave.,   cor. 

Monroe  St. 
Cuylar.  358  Pacific  St. 
Dury^a,  Sterling  PI.  and  Underbill 

Ebenezer,  Stockholm  St.,  near  St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
Fifth    German,    Halsey    St.,    near 

Cditrs.!  Ave 
First    English,    Willoughby    Ave., 

near  Broadway. 
First,   Henry  St.,  ne.ar  Clark  St.; 

City  Park  Br.,  209  Concord  St. 
first  of  Bensonhurst,  23d  Ave.  and 

83d  St. 
Flatbush,  E.  23d  St.,  near  Foster 

Ave. 
Franklin  Ave.,  165  Franklin  Ave. 
Friedens'  Klrche,  Willoughby  Ave., 

near  Broadway. 
Glenmore  Ave.,  Glenmore  Ave.,  cor. 

Doseher      St.;      Russo      Lettish 

Church    Mission,    Remsen    and 

Henry    Sts. 


PRESB  YTERIAN — Conlinued. 

Grace,   Stuyvesant  Ave.,  cor.  Jef- 
ferson Ave. 
Greene   Ave.,    Greene   Ave.,    near 

Reid  Ave. 
Home  Crest,  cor.  Ave.  T  and  E. 

15th  St. 
Irving   S(iuare,    Weirfleld    St.   and 

Hamburg  Ave. 
Lafayette  Ave.,  Lafayette  Ave.,  cor. 

S.  Oxford  St.;  Gregg  Chapel,  190 

4th       Ave.;       Cumberland     St. 

Churcli,    103   Cumberland   St. 
Lefferts  Park,  15th  Ave.  and  72d  St. 
Memorial,  7th  Ave.,  cor.  St.  John's 

PI. 
Mount  Olivet,  Evergreen  Ave.,  cor. 

Troutman  St. 
Noble  St. ,  Nol)le  St. .  cor.  Lorimer  St. 
Olivet.  Bergen  St.,  near  6th  Ave. 
Prospect   Heights,    8th   Ave.,    cor. 

10th  St. 
Spencer     Memorial,     Clinton    St., 

cor.  Remsen  St. 
Siloam  (Col.),  406  Lafayette  Ave. 
Soutli.  24th  St.,  near  4th  Ave. 
South   Third   St.,   S.    3d   St.,    cor. 

Driggs  Ave. 
Throop    Ava,,    Throop    Ave     and 

Macon  SSi. 
Wells     Memorial,     Glenwood    and 

Argyle  Rds. 
We,stininster,  Clinton  St..  cor,  1st  PI. 
Wyckoff  Heights,  Harman  St.,  near 

St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

UNITED    PRESBYTERIAN. 
E.  Brooklyn,  Enfield  and  Etna  Sts. 
Knox,  6th  Ave.  and  48th  St. 
Second,  Atlantic  Ave,,  cor.  Bond  St. 
South,  75th  St..  near  6th  Ave. 
Westminster,    Bainbridge   St.    and 

Hopkinson  Ave. 

PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL. 

Frederick  Burgess,  Bishop, 

Clarden  City,  L.  I. 

Advent,  75tli  St.  and  17th  Ave. 

All  .Saints',  7th  Ave.,  cor.  7th  St. 

Annunziazione  (Italian),  1412  67th 
St. 

Ascension,  Kent  St.,  near  Manhat- 
tan Ave. 

Atonement,  17th  St ,  near  5th  Ave. 

Calv.ary,  966  Bushwick  Ave. 

Christ,  E.  D.,  Bedford  Ave.,  near 
Division  Ave. 

Christ,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  Harris.in  St. 

Christ    Chapel.    Wolcott  St.,   near 
Van  Brunt  St. 

Christ,  Ridge  Boulevard  and  73d  St. 

Emmanu.;!,  E.  23d  St.,  Sheepshead 
Bay.    . 

Eplpljany.  Ave.  R  and  E.  17th  St. 

Good   Shepherd,    McDonough   St., 
near  Lewis  Ave. 

Grace,  E.  D.,  Conseiyea  St.,  near 
Lorimer  St. 

Grace,  Hicks  St.,  cor.  Grace  Court. 

Holy    Apostles,    Greenwood    Ave., 
cor.  Prospect. 

Holy  Comforter  Chapel,  44  Debe- 
voise  St. 

Holy  Cross  Mission,  176  St.  Nicho- 
las Ave. 

Holy    Spirit,    Bay    Parkway,    cor. 
82d  St. 

Holy    Trinity,    Clinton    St.,    cor. 
Montague  St. 

Incarnation,  Gates  Ave.,  near  Cias- 
son Ave. 

Messiah,    Greene   Ave.,  cor.  Cler- 
mont Ave. 

Nativity,  Ocean  Ave.  and  Ave.  F. 

f.edoemer.  Pacific  St.,  cor.  4th  Ave. 
t.  Alban's,  Ave.  F,  cor.  E.  94th  St. 
St.  Andrew's,  50th  St.  and  4th  Ave. 
St.  Ann's,  Clinton,  cor.  Livingston 
St. 
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CHURCHES  IN  BROOKhYN— Continued. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL— 

Continued. 

St.  Augustine's,  St.  Edward's  St., 

near  Myrtle  Ave. 
St.  Barnabas's  (Col.),  Belmont  Ave. 

and  Elton  St. 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Pacific  St.,  near 

Bedford  Ave. 
St.  Clement's,  Pennsylvania  Ave., 

cor.  Liberty. 
St.  Gabriel's,  Hawthorne  St.,  near 

Nostrand  Ave. 
St.  Georee's,  Marey  Ave.,  cor.  Gates. 
St.    James's,    St.    James    PI.,    cor. 

Lafayette  Ave. 
St.    John    the    Baptist's,    Webster 

Ave.  and  Ocean  Parkway. 
St.  John's,  St.  John's  PI.,  cor.  7th 

Ave. 
St.    John's,    99th    St.,    cor.    Fort 

Hamilton  Ave. 
St.    John's   Hos.   Chapel,   Atlantic 

Ave.,  cor.  Albany. 
St.  Jude's.  55th  St..  cor.  14th  Ave. 
St.  Luke's,  Clinton  Ave.,  near  Ful- 
ton St. 
St!.    Lydia's.    Glenmore    Ave.    and 

Crystal  St. 
St.  Margaret's  Chapel,  42d  St.,  near 

Fort  Hamilton  Ave. 
St.   Mark's,  Adelphi  St.,  oear  De 

Kalb  Ave. 
St.    Mark's,    Brooklyn    Ave.    and 

Eastern  Parkway. 
I    St.    Martin'.s,    President    St.     and 

Can-oil  Park. 
St.  Mary's,  Classon,  near  VVUlough- 

by  Ave. 
St.  Matthew's,  McDonough  St.  and 

Tompkins  Ave. 
St.  Matthias's,  Sheepshead  Bay. 
St.  Micliael's,  High  St.,  near  Gold  St. 
St.  Paul's,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  Carroll. 
St.   Paul's,   Church  Ave.,   cor.   St. 

Paul's  PI. 
St.  Peter's,  State  St.,  near  Bond  St. 
St.  Philip's,  11th  Ave.,  cor.  80th  St. 
St.   Philip's,   Dean  St.,  near  Troy 

Ave. 
St.  Simon's,  Ave.  K  and  E.  12th  St 
St.   Stephen's,   Patchen  Ave.,   cor. 

Jefferson  Ave.    ■ 
St.    Thomas's,     Cooper    St.,    cor. 

Bushwick  Ave. 
St.  Timothy's,  Howard  Ave.,  near 

Fulton  St. 
Transfiguration.     Ridgewood     and 

Railroad  Aves. 
Trinity,      Arlington      Ave.,      near 

Schenck  Ave. 

REFORMED    EPISCOPAL. 

Grace,  Herkimer  St.,  near  Saratoga 

Ave. 
Reconciliation,  Jefferson  Ave.,  cor. 

Nostrand  Ave.  , 

Redemption,     Leonard     St.,     near 

Norman  Ave. 

REFORMED         CHURCH        IN 
AMERICA.- 

Bay  Ridge,  Ridge  Boulevard  and 

80th  St. 
Bethany  Reformed,  Clermont  Ave., 

near  Willoughby  Ave. 
Church  of  Jesus,  64  Menahan  St. 
Dutch  Evang.,  Conklin  Ave.,  Can- 

Edgewood,  53d  St.  and  14th  Ave. 
First     Church     of     Williamsburg, 

Bedford  Ave.  and  Clymer  St. 
Flatbush    (First),    Flatbush    Ave., 

cor.  Church  Ave. 
Flatbush    (Second),    Church   Ave., 

cor.  Bedford  Ave. 
riatlands,  Kouwenhoven  PI.,  near 

E.  40th  St. 
Grace,  Lincoln  Rd.,  cor.  Bedford 

Ave. 
Gravesend,  115  Neck  Rd. 


REFORMED  CHURCH  IN 

AMERICA — Continued. 

Greenwood  Heights,  7th  Ave.,  cor. 

45th    St. 
Heights,    Church    on    the,    Pierre- 

pont  St.,  near  Henry. 
Kent  St.,  Kent  St.,  near  Manhattan 

Ave.:    Children's    Mission,     125 

Eagle  St. 
New  Brooklyn,  Herkimer  St.,  cor. 

Dewey  PI. 
New    Lots,    New    Lots    Rd.,    cor, 

Schenck  Ave.  t 

New  Utrecht,  1 8th  Ave. ,  near  83d  St. 
Ocean  Hill.  Herkimer  St.,  cor.  Hop- 

kinson  St. 
Old     Bushwick,     Conselyea     and 

Humboldt  Sts. 
Old  First,  7th  Ave.,  cor.  Carroll  St. 
South.  4th  Ave.  and  55th  St. 
St.  Petri,  German  Evang.;  Branch 

at     1357     Greene     Ave.;    Union 

Ave.,  cor.  Scholes  St. 
S.   Bushwick,  Bushwick  Ave.   and 

Himrod  St. 
Twelfth  St..  12th  St.,  near  5th  Ave. 
VVintield,  Woodside  and  Lee  Aves. 
Woodlawn,  Ave.  M  and  E.  9th  St. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Christ  Evang..  54  Wyona  St. 

Geri-ian  Emanuel,  410  Graham  Ave. 

German  Evang.  Reformed  of 
Ridgewood,  cor.  Grove  St.  and 
Onderdonk    Ave.  ' 

St.  Luke's,  53  Sutton  St.. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 

Bishop  of  BTooklyn,  Rioht  Reverenii 
Charles  E.  .McDonnell.  367  Cler- 
mont Ave.  '  , 

All  Saints'  (German),  Throop  Ave., 
cor.  Tliornton  St. 

Annunciation  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
(German),  N.  6th  St.,  cor. 
Havemeyer  St. 

Assumption  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  Cran- 
berry St. 

Blessed  Sacrament,  Fulton  St.,  cor. 
Euclid  Ave.     , 

Chapel  of  St.  John's  Home,  St. 
Mark's  Ave.,  cor.  Albany  Ave. 

Chapel  of  St.  Mary's  Female  Hos- 
pital, 155  Dean  St. 

Chapel  of  St.  Mary's  General  Hos- 
pital, Rochester  and  St.  Mark's 
Aves. 

Chapel  of  St.  Peter's  Hospital, 
Henry  St.,  cor.  Warren  St. 

Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Hopkinson  Ave.,  cor.  Pacific  St. 

Chapel  of  the  Precious  Blood,  Fort 
Hamilton  Parkway  and  54th  .St. 

Ciiapel  of  the  Visitation  Convent, 
Ridge  Boulevard  and  89th  St. 

Epiphany,  100-104  S.  9th  St. 

Fourteen  Holy  Martyrs,  Central 
Ave.,  cor.  Covert  St. 

Guardian  Angel,  Ocean  Parkway, 
near  Neptune  Ave. 

Holy    Cross,    Church    Ave.,    near 

Holy°  Family     (Slovak),     Nassau 

Ave.,  near  15th  St. 
Holy  Family,  Rockaway  Ave.  and 

98th  St. 
Holy  Family   (German),   13th   St.. 

near  4th  Ave. 
Holy   Innocents,   E.   17th  St.   and 

Beverly  Rd. 
Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  Prospect  Park 

West  and  Prospect  Ave. 
Holy  Rosary,  Chauncey  St.,  near 

Reid  Ave. 
Immaculate    Conception,    Leonard 

St.,  cor.  Maujer. 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,   Fort 

Hamilton  Ave.,  cor.  E.  4th  St. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC — Continued. 

Most  Holy  Trinity  (German),  132 

Montrose  Ave. 
Nativity,  Classon  Ave.,  COr.  Mad- 
ison St. 
Our  Lady  of  Angels,  4th  Ave.,  cor. 

74th  St. 
Our  L.ady  of  Charity,  Dean  St.,  near 

Schenectady  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Consolation  (Polish) 

Metropolitan  Ave.  and  Berry  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Czenstochowa  (Polish) 

25th  St..  near  4th  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Put- 
nam, near  Ralph  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  73d  St.  and 

15th  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Lebanon  (Maronite), 

Hicks  St.,  near  State  St. 
Our    Lady    of    Ldretto    (Italian), 

Pacific  St.,  cor.  Sackman  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  De  Sales  PI.. 

near  Broadway. 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Schermerhorn 

St.,  near  Bond. 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  N.  8th 

St.  and  Union  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Peace  (Italian),  526 

Carroll  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  5th 

Ave.,  near  59th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Pilar,  Clermont  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  of  Pompeii, 

Seigel  St.,  off  Bushwick  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Presentation,  Rock- 
away  Ave.,  cor.  St.  Mark's  Ave. 
Our   Lady   of   Refuge,   Ocean  and 

Foster  Aves. 
Our  Lady  of  Solace,  W.  17th  St.  and 

Mermaid  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  Morgan  Ave. 

and  Harrison  PI. 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Throop  Ave., 

cor.  McDonough  St. 
Queen  of  All  Saints,  Lafayette  and 

Vandsri)ilt  Aves. 
Sacred  Heart,  Barren  Island. 
Sacred  Heart,  Clermont  Ave.,  near 

Park  Ave. 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 

Degraw  and  HiclvS  Sts. 
Spanish  Mission,  Cumberland  St., 

near  Lafayette  Ave. 
St.  Agatlia's,  5i)th  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
St.  Agnes's,  Hoyt  St.,  cor.  Sackett. 
St.  Aloysius'.s,  Onderdonk  Ave.  and 

Stanhope  St. 
St.  Alphonsus's,  177  Kent  Ave. 
St.  Ambrose's,  Tompkins  Ave.,  cor. 

De  Kalb  Ave. 
.St.  Anne's.  Front  St.,  cor.  Gold. 
.St.  Anthony  of  Padua's,  Manhattan 

Ave.  and  Milton  St. 
St.    Athanasius's,    22d    Ave.    and 

Ocean  Boulevard. 
St.  Augustine's,  6th  Ave.  and  Ster- 
ling PI. 
St.    Barbara's,    Central   Ave.,   cor. 

Bleecker  St. 
St.    Benedict's    (German),    Fulton 

St.,  near  Ralph  Ave. 
St.   Bernard's   (German),' Rapelye 

St.,  cor.  Hicks. 
St.    Blaise's,    Kingston    Ave.    and 

Maple  St. 
St.   Boniface's   (CJerman),   Duffleld 

St.,  near  Willoughby  St. 
St.  Brendan's,  Ave.  O  and  E.  12th  St. 
St.   Brigid's,   Linden   St.,   cor.   St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
St.  Casimir's   (Polish),  40  Greene 

Ave. 
St.   Catherine  of   Alexandria.   41st 

St.  and  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway. 
St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  124  E.  40th 

St. 
St.    Cecilia's,    N.    Henry   St.,   cor. 

Herbert  St. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continued.  ROMAN  CATHOLIC — Continued, 


St.  Charles  Borromeo's,  Sidney  PI., 

cor.  Living.slon  St. 
St.  Columbkille's  140-146  Dupont 

St. 
St.  Edward's,  St.  Edward's  St.,  cor. 

Leo  PI. 
St.    Elias's    (Rutlienian),    Leonard 

St.,  near  Greeiipoint  Ave. 
St.  I'inbar's,  Bay  20r.li  St.  and  Bath 

Ave. 
St.  Frances  de  Chantal's,  57th  St., 

near  13th  Ave. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Lincoln  Rd. 

and  Nostrand  Ave. 
St.   Francis  Xavier's,    Carroll   St.. 

cor.  6th  Ave. 
St.   Gabriel's,   New  Lots  Rd.  and 

Linwood  St. 
St.  George's  (Lithuanian) ,  225  High 

St. 
St.  Gregory's,  Brooklyn  Ave.  and 

St.  John's  PI. 
St.  Ignatius's,  Nostrand  Ave.  and 

Carroll  St. 
St.  James's  Pro-Cathedral,  Jay  St., 

cor.  Chapel  St. 
St.    Jerome's,    cor.    Newklrk    and 

Nostrand  Aves. 
St.   John   Cantivis's  (Polish),  Blake 

and  New  Jersey  Aves. 
St.  John  the  Baptist's,  WlUoughby 

Ave.,  near  Lewis  Ave. 
St.  Jolin  the  Evangelist's,  21st  St., 

near  5th  Ave. 
St.  John's  Chapel,  Clermont  Ave., 

near  Greene  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's,  Pacilic  St.,  near  Van- 

derbilt  Ave. 
St.     Leonard    of    Port    Maurice's 

(German),   Hamburg   Ave.,   cor. 

JeHerson  St. 
St.   Louis's,   EUery  St.,  near  Nos- 
trand Ave.  / 
St.    Lucy's    (Italian),    Kent   Ave., 

near  Park  Ave. 
St.   Malachy's,   Van  Sicklen  Ave., 

near  Atlantic  Ave. 
St.  Mark'.s,  E.  14th  St.  and  Shore  Rd. 
St.    Martin    of   Tours's,    Knicker- 
bocker Ave.  and  Hancock  St. 
St.  Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus,  SSth  St., 

cor.  23d  Ave. 
St.  Mary,  Queen  of  Angels  (Lithu- 
anian), S.  4th  and  Roebling  Sts. 
St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea,  Court 

St.,  cor.  Luquer.' 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin   (Greek  Mel- 

chite),  84  State  St. 
St.    Matthew's,    Utica    Ave.,    cor. 

Lincoln  PI. 
St.    Matthias'.s,    Elm    Ave.,    near 

Woodward. 
St.  Michael's,  4th  Ave.,  cor.  42d  St. 


BAPTIST. 
Ebenezer     (Col.),    S.    Prince    St.. 

Flushing. 
Elmhurst,  Whitney  Ave.,  cor.  Judge 

St. 
First,    11th    St..    near    Ely    Ave., 

L.  I.  City. 
First,  Flushing,  Stanford  Ave.  and 

Union  St. 
First,    Grove    St.,    near    Flushing 

Ave.,  Jamaica. 
First,  Woodside  Ave.  and  5th  St., 

Woodside. 
First,    389    Hancock   St.,    Ravens- 
wood. 
Forest  Parkview  Chapel,  Glendale. 
Richmond   Hill,   Fulton  Ave.,  cor. 

Stoothoff  Ave. 
St.  Stephen's   (Col.),   133  Camelia 

St.,  Astoria. 
Shiloh    (Col.),    100    Douglas    St., 

Jamaica. 


St.   Michael's  Archangel   (Italian; 

230  Concord  St. 
St.    Michael's    (German),    Jerome 

St.,  near  Liberty  Ave. 
St.    Nicholas's    (German),    Devoe 

St.,  cor.  Olive  St. 
St.     Patrick's,     Kent     Ave.,     cor. 

Willoughby  Ave. 
St.  Patrick's,  95th  St..  cor.  4th  Ave. 
St.  Paul's,  Court  St.,  cor.  Congress 

St.  \ 

St.  Peter's,  Hicks  St.,  cor.  Warren  St 
SS.  P®er  and  Paul's,  Wythe  Ave., 

near  S.  2d  St. 
St.  Rita,  Essex  St.,  near  Atlantic 

Ave. 
St.  Rocco  (Italian),  27th  St.,  near 

4th  Ave. 
St.  Rosalia's  (Italian),  62d  St.  and 

14th  Ave. 
St.  Rose  of  Lima's,  Lawrence  Ave., 

Parkville. 
St.  Saviour's,  6th  St.  and  8th  Ave. 
SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  Ave.  T  and 

Van  Sicklen  St. 
St.     Stanislaus     Martyr     (Scandi- 
navian), 14th  St.,  near  6th  Ave. 
St.    Stanislaus    Kostka's    (Polish), 

Driggs  Ave.,  near  Humboldt  St. 
St.    Stephen's,    Summit    St.,    cor. 

Hicks  St. 
St.    Teresa's,    Classon    Ave.,    cor. 

Sterling  PI. 
St.   Thomas   Aqulnas's,   4th  Ave., 

cor.  9th  St. 
St.    Thomas    Aqulnas's,    Flatbush 

and  Flatland.5  Aves. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  N.  6th  St., 

near  Driggs  Ave. 
Transllguration,    Hooper    St.,    cor. 

Marcy  Ave. 
Visitation  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  Verona 

St.,  cor.  Richards  St. 

SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS. 
Danisli-Norwegian,  675  Hicks  St. 
German,  1831  Gates  Ave. 
No.  2  (Colored),  1661  Dean  St. 
Swcdisli,  7th  Ave.  and  45th  St. 

SWEDEN  BO'RGI  AN. 
Church  of  New  Jerusalem,  Monroe 

PI.  and  Clark  St. 
First     (German),     Jefferson     and 

Knickerbocker  Aves. 
Second  (German),  Gates  Ave.  and 

Broadway. 

UNITARIAN. 
Flatbush     (Fourth),    E.   19th   St., 

cor.   Beverly  Rd. 
Saviour      (First),    Pierrepont    St., 

cor.  Monroe   PI.     Willow   Place 

Chapel. 

CHURCHES    IN    QUEENS 

0-4  PTIST — Coniinued. 
Union   Course,    1st   St.   and   Shaw 

Ave..  Union  Cour.se. 
Wyckoff,  Summerfield  and  Forest 

Avos. 

CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 

SCIENTIST. 

First,     Far    Rockaway,     Masonic 

Temple,  Mott  Ave. 
First,  FUisning,  93  Murray  St. 
First,   Rlcumond   Hill,   Greenwood 

Ave. 
Society,  Jamaica,  Masonic^Temple, 

Union  Ave. 

CONGRECA  TIONA  L. 
Bi-oadwav.  22d  St.,  Flushing. 
Christ,   Columbia  Ave.  and  Ferris 

St.,  Woodhaven. 
Cliuicli    in    the    Gardens,    Forest 

~\-i\\U. 
First.  Bowne  Ave.  and  Lincoln  St., 

Flushing. 


UNITARIAN — Continued. 

Second,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  Congress  St. 
Unity    (Third),    Gates    Ave.,    cor. 
Irving   PI. 

■      UNIVERSALIST. 

All    Souls'    Church,    Ditmas    and 

Ocean  Aves. 
Gooa    Tidings,    Madison   St.,    cor. 

Stuyvesant   Ave. 
Our     Father,     Grand     Ave.,   near 

Fulton  St. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brethren,  354  60th  St. 

Brooklyn  Spiritual  Soc,  28  Irving 

Pi. 
Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  17  Hicks  St. 
Christian  Church  of   the  Evangel, 

678  Leonard  St. 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance, 

320  Schermerhorn  St. 
Church   of    Divine   I,ight,    Quincy 

St.,  near  Reid  Ave. 
Church   of   God   and   Followers  of 

Christ  (Colored),  163  Prince  St. 
Church    of    the    Second    Advent, 

Gi'eene  Ave.,  near  Tompkins  Ave. 
Divine»Science,  Church  of  the  Heal- 
ing ChrLst,  Lafayette  and  Cler- 
mont   Aves. 
Ethical  Culture  Soc,  Academy  of 

Music. 
First  Free  Baptist,  Keap  St.,  cor. 

Marcy  Ave. 
Flatbusli  Christian,  Dorchester  Rd. 

and  E.  18th  St. 
Grace  Gospel,  Bainbridge  St.,  near 

Saratoga  Ave. 
Higher  Life  Fellowship,  76  Hanson 

PI. 
Latter-Day   Saints,    Park   PI.    and 

Schenectady  Ave. 
Latter     Day     Saints     (Mormon), 

Gates  and  Reid  Aves. 
Lighthouse,  Myrtle  Ave.  and  Hart 

St. 
Meserole,  128  Meserole  Ave. 
New   Jerusalem,   Monroe  PI.,  cor. 

Clark  St. 
Norwegian   Evan.    Free,    15th    St. 

and  4th  Ave.;  Annex,  52d  St.  and 

8th  Ave. 
People's,  77  Sutton  St. 
Reformed  Presbyterian,  452  Mon- 
roe St. 
South  Brooklyn  Gospel,  4th  Ave., 

cor.  56th  St. 
St.  Nicholas  Greek  Orthodox,  301 

Pacific  St. 
Vanderveer  Park,  New  York  Ave. 

and- Ave.  D. 


CONGREGA  TIONAL — Continue^ 

First,  Rockaway  Beach,  Boulevard 

and  9th  St. 
First.   Walker  and  Grafton  Aves., 

Woodliaven. 
Forest,  Parkview.  Glendale. 
Pilgrim,     Ridgewood    and    Oxford 

Sts.,  Richmond  Hill. 
Union,     Oak     and     Orchard    Sts., 

Richmond  Hill. 
Van  AVyck  Ave.,  Dunton. 

DISCIPLES    OF    CHRIST. 
Forest  Ave.',    Rldgewooti    Heights, 

Forest  and  Linden  Aves. 
EVANGELICAL. 
Collegiate  Union  of  Corona:  Union. 

Evang.,  45  Grand  Ave.;  Leverlck 

Memorial,     Burnslde    Ave.   and 

46th  fit..  Corona. 
Emmanuel  (German),  Blgelow  and 

Jerome  Aves.,  Woodhaven.    > 


Places  of  Worship  in  Greater  New  York. 
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CHURCHES   IN  QV EENS—Continued. 


JEWISH. 
Anawath    Israel,     N.    Washington 

and  Fulton  Sts.,  Jamaica. 
Congiesatlon    Independent   of   Ti- 

fareth  Israel.  Corona. 
Derech  Emunah,  Vernon  and  Ocean 

Aves. 
RocKaway  Beach,   Boulevard  and 

Dodges  St. 
Shaarey  Zadek,  Arverne. 
Temple  Israel,  10  S.  Falrview  Ave., 

Rofikaway  Beach. 
Temple   Israel.   Roanoke   St.,    Far 

Rockaway. 

LUTHERAN. 
Christ,  144  5th  St..  Woodside. 
Christ,  Rosedale.     ' 
Christ,  Jerome  Ave.,  Woodhaven. 
Christ,  Floral  Park. 
Emanuel,  Sycamore  Ave.  and  High 

St.,  Corona. 
Emmaus,   Doscher  Ave.   and  Cor- 
nelia St.,  Ridgewood  Heights. 
Good  Shepherd,  A.sliby  and  Horan 

Aves.,  South  Ozone  Park. 
Grace,  Lvcea.Ti  Mall,  Queens. 
Holy  Trinity,  HoUis. 
Immanuel,  21st  St.,  near  8th  Ave., 

Whitestone. 
Mission,   Bay.side   Park   Ave.    and 

•2d  St. 
Mis-,ion,  Port  Wasliington. 
Redeemer,     Cooper    and     Fosdick 

Aves.,  Glcndale. 
St.  Andrew's,  CJlen  Morris. 
St.  James's.    Winfleld,    Grove    and 

Prospect  Sts. 
St.  John's.  Gth  Ave.  and  14th  St., 

College  Point. 
St.  John's.  18".  Percy  St.,  Flushing. 
St.  Jolin's,  Wilton  St.,  near  Atlan- 
tic Ave.,  M  ispeth. 
St.   John's,   Stoothoff   Ave.,    Rich- 
mond Hill. 
St.  Luke's,  Yarmouth  and  Downing 

Sts.,  Woodhaven. 
St.   Mark's,  New  York  Ave.,  near 

South  St.,  Jamaica. 
St.  Paui'.s,     SioothulT     Ave.,     near 

Ridgewood  Ave,,  Richmond  Hill. 
St.  PaiU'K,  Dunton,  L.  I. 
Swedish,  Potter  Ave.,  L.  I.  City. 
Swedish,  Clinton    St.,    near    Shell 

Rd.,  Corona. 
Sv.'edish,  Richmond  Hill. 
Trinity,  Middle  Village. 
Trinity,  8ih  Ave.,  near  Broadway, 

L.  I.  City.""" 
Trinity,  .Andrew   and   Pacific   Sts., 

Maspeth. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL. 

Bayside,    Palace    Ave.    and    West 

St.,  Bayside. 
Corona,    Klngsland    and    Alburti."? 

Aves,  Corona. 
Corona  Italian  Mission,  62  Moore 

St. 
Elmhurst,  Medina  PI.  and  Grove  St. 
Epworth,   8th  Ave.   and   20th   St., 

Whitestone. 
First,  Amity  St.,  Flushing. 
First,   Church   and   Beaufort   Sts., 

Richmond  Hill. 
First,    Locust    St.    and    Sycamore 

Ave.,  Corona. 
First,     Springfield     Gardens,   near 

New  York  and  Farmers  Aves. 
First,   Temple  and   Crescent   Sts., 

Astoria.' 
Flr^t,    Kimball    Ave.,    cor.    Hatch 

Ave.,  Ozone  Park. 
First,  Minnetonka  Ave.,  Hollis. 
First,  Johnson  Ave.  and  Beaufort 

.St.,  Morris  Park. 
First    German,    80    Academy    St., 

L.  I.  City. 
First   Italian,   Van   Alst  Ave.  and 

Lincoln  St.,  Astoria. 


METHODIST    EPISCOPAL— 
Continued. 

Glend.ale.'TesIa  PI. 
Jamaica,  430  Fulton  St..  Jamaica. 
Maspeth.  Columliia  St.,   Maspeth. 
Middle  Village,  Metropolitan  Ave., 

Middle  Village. 
Ridgewood      Heights      (German) . 

V/oodward  Ave.  and  Grove  St. 
Shaw  Ave.,  Union  Course. 
SprinifffiSld  Gardens,  Farmers  Ave. 

and  Merrick  Rd.,  Springfield. 
Trinity,  Brandon  and  Guion  Aves., 

Richmond  Hill 
Van  Alst  Ave.,  192  Van  Alst  Ave., 

L.  I.  City. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL 
(AFRICAN). 

Allen  Chapel,  Washington  and 
South  Sts.,  Jamaica. 

Dougl.iston,  Douglaston. 

First  Union  American,  147  Bro.ad- 
way    Astoria. 

Maceuonia,  159  ijincoln  St.,  Flush- 
ing. 

St.  Ala.rk's.  Elmhurst. 

St.  Peter's,  Douglaston. 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT. 

Centreville  Ave.,   Aqueduct,   L.   I. 
First,  Springfield  Gardens. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Astoria.  954  Boulevard,  Astoria. 

Calvary,  Maspeth. 

Ciiurcli  of  Peace.  Hillside. 

First.  28  Prospect  Ave.,  E.  Will- 
iamsburg. 

Fir.st,  Barclay  and  Murray  Sts., 
Flushing. 

First,  Greenwood  Ave.,  near  At- 
lantic St..  Richmond  Hill. 

Fir'rt.  Fulton  St.  and  Clinton  Ave., 
Jatiiaica. 

First  (German),  Forest  Ave.,  Ever- 
green. 

French  Evangelical,  4176  Chiches- 
ter Ave..  Woodhaven. 

First  of  Nevvlov/n,  Hofrman  Boule- 
vard, Elmhurst. 

Hilhidu,  Fulton  and  Harvard  Sts., 
Jamaica. 

Ravenswood,  Boulevard  and  Web- 
ster Ave.,  Ravanswood. 

Rus'JcU  Sage  Memorial,  Far  Rocka- 
u  ay. 

Springfield,  Springfield  Ave.  and 
Broadway;  Cedar  Manor  Chapel, 
Matthews  St.,  near  New  York 
Ave.;  Rosedale  Church,  Lincoln 
Boulevard  and  Union  St. 

Woodhaven  First,  Jerome  and 
Walker  Aves.,  Woodhaven. 

PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL 

All  Saints'.  Montauk  Ave.,  Bayside. 
All   Saints',   Lefferts   Ave.,   Morrij 
r    Park. 
Annunciation,     Cooper     St.,     near 

Webster  Ave..  Glendale. 
Epiphany,    McCormick   and   Kim- 
ball Aves..  Ozone  Park. 
Grace.  41st  St.,  Corona. 
G.acc,    314    Fulton    St.,    Jamaica; 
Grace    Chapel,     Merrick  Road, 
.la-naica. 
Grace,     11th    Ave.    and    18th    St., 

Whitestone. 
Redeemer,    Crescent   and    Temple 

Sts..  Astoria. 
Resurrection,    Church    St.,    Rich- 

»nond  Hill. 
St.  Andrew's  Mission,  204  17th  St., 

Astoria. 
St.  Andrew's-by-the-Sea,  Belle  Har- 
I     bor. 

|St.  G?,briers,  Fulton  St..  Hollis. 
1st.  George's,  Franklin  St.,  Astoria. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL— 
Continued. 

St.  George's,  Main  St.,  Flushing. 

St.  James's,  Broadway  and  Corona 
Ave..  Elmhurst 

St.  John's,  Mott  Ave..  F.ar  Rocka- 
way. 

St.  John's,  Van  Alst  Ave.  and  10th 
St.,  L.  -I.  City. 

St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  Range  Ave., 
Crcedmore. 

St.  John's.  Sanford  Ave.  and  Wilson 
St..  Flushing. 

St.  Joseph's,  Franklin  Ave.,  Queens. 

St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Laurel  Hill. 

St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Van  Wyck  Ave., 
Dunton. 

St.  Matthew's,  Woodhaven. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  13th  St.  and  1st 
Ave.,  College  Point. 

St.  Paul's.  Striker  Ave.  and  8th  St. 
Wood'i'ide. 

St.  Saviour's.  Maspeth. 

St.  Stephen's,  Grand  and  N.  1st 
.Sts..  Jamaica. 

St.  Thomas's,  Vernon  Ave.,  Ravens- 
wood. 

Zion.  Douglaston. 

REFORMED. 

First,  1st  Ave.  and  10th  ?;.,  Cnllege 

Point.' 
First  Germ.an.  Far  Rockaway. 
First.  100  Academy  St.,  L.  I.  City 
First      Ne.vton,      Broadway      and 

Luiion  Ave.,  Elmhurst. 
Forest    Park,    Hillside    Ave.    and 

Ferry  St..  Woodhaven. 
Flushing.   Bowne   Ave.  and  Amity 

St..  Flushing. 
German    'evangelical.    Woodli.iven 

and  Ridceway  Aves.,  Woodhaven. 
German     Second,     526     2d     Ave., 

Astoria.  " 
.laniaica   Dutch,   Fulton  and   Ray 

.Sts..  Jamaica. 
Oueens,  Jericho  Rd.  and  Creed  Ave. 
Reformed      Church      of      Astoria, 

Remiien  St..  Astoria. 
Ridgewood   (Dutch).    Evergreen. 
St.   Paul's.   Herriina,n  and  Hillside 

Aves.,  Jamaica. 
Sleinwav,   Ditmas  and  11th  Aves. 
Sunnyside,  310  Buckley  St.,  L.  I. 

City. 
Wiiifii^ld.  Woodside  and  Lee  Aves. 
Woodhaven.  cor.   Woodhaven  and 

RidTowood  Aves.  Woodhaven. 
Zion   (German),   Horton  St.,  Elm- 

hiu'st. 

REFORMED    EPISCOPAL. 
Christ,  South  Ozone  Park. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 

B.  V.  M.  Help  of  Christians.  Win- 
field  Junction. 

B.  V.  M.  Mt.  Carmel,  Newton 
Ave.,  A.storia. 

Gate  of  Heaven,  Ozone  Park. 

Holy  Child  Jesus,  Richmond  Hill. 

Holy  Cross  (Polish),  Maspeth. 

Nativity  (Italian),  Woodhaven. 

Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  Sliell  Rd., 
Corona. 

Sacred  Heart,  Bayside. 

St.   Adclbeit's   (Polish),   Elmhurst. 

St.  AnasUisia,  Douglaston. 

St.  Andrew  of  Avrllinb,  Broadway 
and  ISth  St.,  Flushing. 

St.  Bartholomew's,  4th  St.,  Elmhurst. 

St.  Benedict  Joseph's.  Morris  Park. 

St.  Camillus's,  Seaside. 

St.  Clement's,  South  Ozone  Park. 

St.  Elizabeth's.  AtlantJc  Ave.  and 
3d  St  .  Woodhaven. 

St.  Fidelis's.  High  and  15th  Sts., 
CoUegf^  Point. 

St.  Frarkcis  do  Sales's,  Belle  Harbor. 

St.  Gerard  Magelia,  Hollis. 
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CHURCHES  IN   QVER-NS— Continued. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC — Continued. 

St.  Gertrude's,  Edgemere. 

Sts.  Joachim  and  Anne,  HoUis  Ave. 

Queens 
St.  Josaphat's  (Polish),  Bay  Side. 
St.  Joseph's  (German),  L.  I.  City. 
St.    Joseph's    (Poliph),    Rockaway 

Rd.,  Jamaica 
St.  Leo's  (Italian),  Sycamore  Ave. 

and  Elm  St.,  Corona. 
St.  Luke's,  11th  Ave.,  Whitestone. 
St.  Margaret's,  Middle  Village. 
St.  Mary's,   Hunter's.  Point,   L.  I. 

City. 
St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  Springfield. 
St.  Mary's  (German).  Flushing  and 

Shelton  StB.,  Jamaica. 


BAPTIST. 
First,    Hamilton    and    Westervelt 

Aves.,  New  Brighton. 
Mariners'     Harbor,     Union    Ave., 

Mariners'  Harbor. 
New  Dorp,  New  Dorp. 
Park,  Broadway  and  Vreeland  St., 

Port  Richmond. 
St.   Pliilip's   (Col.),  Elm  St..   Port 

Richmond.  ^ 

South,  Main  St..  Tottenville. 

CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 
SCIENTIST. 
First,  Stateu  Island.  67  Stuyvesant 
PI.,  New  Brighton. 

EVANGELICAL. 
Norwegian    (Evang.)    Free,    West 

New  Brighton. 
West.  Bapt.,  Shore  Rd..  Kreischer- 
ville. 

.TEWISH. 

B'nai   Jeshurun,    Richmond  Turn- 
pike. Tompkinsville. 
Emanuel,  Post  Ave.,  Port  Richmond. 

LUTHEUAN .     • 

Immanuel,  New  Springville. 

Evangelical,  191  Beach  St..  Staple- 
ton. 

German.  New  Brigliton. 

Mission.  Dongan  Hills. 

Mission,  Llndenhurst. 

Norwegian.  Avenue  B,  Port  Rich- 
mond. 

.Norwegian,  Nicholas  Ave.,  Port 
Richmond. 

St.  John's,  Port  Richmond. 

St.  Paul's,  Caroline  and  Gary  Aves., 
West  New  Brighton. 

Scandinavian,  Jersey  and  5th  Ave., 
New  Brighton. 

Swedish,  Port  Richmond. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL. 
Asbury,     Richmond     Ave.,     New 

Springville. 
Bethel,   Amboy   Rd.   and   Church, 

Tottenville. 
Bethel  (Colored),  Tompkinsville. 
Dickinson,  Llnoleumvllle. 
Grace,    213    Heberton   Ave.,    Port 

Richmond. 
Granitevllle,  Port  Richmond. 
Kingsley,  Stapleton. 
St.  James,  Rosebank. 
St.  John's,  Rossville. 
St.  Mark's,  Pleasant  Plains. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC — Continued. 

St.  Mary's  Star  or  the  Sea,  Far 
Rockaway . 

St.  Michael's,  Union  and  Madison 
Sts.,  Flushing. 

St.  Monica's,  Washington  St.,  Ja- 
maica. 

St.  Pancras's,  Glendale. 

St.  Patrick's.  Dutch  Kills,  L.  I.  City. 

St.  Pius  v.,  Jamaica. 

St.  Raphael's.  Blissville,  L.  I.  City. 

St.  Rita's,  Boulevard,  near  Webster 
Ave. 

St.  Rose  of  Lima's,  Rockaway 
Beach. 

St.  Sebastian's,  Woodside. 

Sr.  Stanislaus's,  Maspeth. 

CHURCHES    IN    RICHMOND 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL — 

Continued. 

St.  Paul's,  Amboy  Ave.,  Tottenville. 

Suramerfield,  Mariners'  Harbor. 

Trinity,    Prospect    and    Elizabeth, 

West  New  Brighton. 
Wandell  Memorial,  Concord. 
Woodrow,  Princess  Bay. 
MORAVIAN. 

Castleton  Corners,  Richmond  Turn- 
pike, Castleton  Corners. 

First.  Osgood  Ave..  Stapleton. 

Great  Kills,  Hillside  Ave. 

New  Dorp,  Richmond  Road. 

Stapleton  Moravian  Episcopal,  Os- 
good Ave.,  Stapleton. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


Calvary,    Bement    and    Castleton 

Aves.,  West  Brighton. 
First  Edgewater,  Stapleton. 

PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL. 

All  Saints',  Central  Ave.,  Mariners' 
Harbor. 

Ascension,  West  New  Brigliton. 

Christ,  Franklin  Ave.  and  2d  St., 
New  Brighton. 

Holy  Comforter,  Eltingville. 

Italian  Mission,  Port  Richmond. 

St.  Andrew's,  Church  and  Mill 
Rds.,  Richmond. 

St.  John's,  New  York  Ave.,  Clifton 

St.  Luke's,  Shore  Rd.  and  St 
Luke's  Ave.,  Rossville. 

St.  Mary's,  Davis  Ave.,  West  New 
Brighton. 

St.  Paul's  Memorial,  93  St.  Paul's 
Ave.,  Tompkinsville. 

St.  Simon's,  Concord. 

St.  Stephen's,  Bentley  Manor, 
Tottenville. 

Trinity,  3d  St.,  New  Dorp. 
REFORMED. 

Brighton  Heights,  New  Brighton. 

Huguenot,  Huguenot  Park. 

Mariners'  Haruor,  Richmond  Ter- 
race and  Lockman  Ave.,  Ma- 
riners' Harbor. 

Reformed  Church  on  Staten  Island , 
Port  Richmond. 

St.  Peter's,  Kreischerville. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 

Blessed  Sacrament,  Manor  Rd.. 
West  New  Brigliton. 

Immaculate  '  Conception.  Targee 
St..  Stapleton. 


ROM. IN  CA  Tr.OLIC — Continued. 

St.  Thomas's.  Benedict  Ave..  Wood- 
haven. 

St.  Virgilius,  Broad  Channel. 

Transfiguration.  Hull  Ave..  Mas- 
peth. 

MISCELLANEO  US. 

Bethel  Union,  Hawtree  Creek  Rd.. 
Woodhaven. 

Forest  Hills  Free  Church,  Forest 
Hills. 

Friends'  Meeting.  Broadway,  Flush- 
ing. 

Grace  Clioral  Soc,  40  Crescent  St., 
Long  Island  City. 

Union  Evangelical  Church  (Ind.), 
4th  Ave.  and  14th  St.,  College 
Point. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continued _ 

Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption  Chapel, 
Webster  Ave.,  New  Brighton. 

Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  Tomp- 
kinsville. 

Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Tomp- 
kinsville. 

Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians, 
Tottenville. 

Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel, 
Castleton  Ave.,  West  New 
Brighton. 

Our  Lady  of  Pity  Chapel,  Port 
Richmond. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  South 
Beach. 

Sacred  Heart,  West  New  Brighton. 

St.  Adalbert's.  John  St.,  Port  Rich- 
mond. 

St.  Ann's,  Dongan  Hills. 

St.  Anthony's.  Decker  Ave..  Lin- 
oleum ville. 

St.  Clement's,  Mariners'  Harbor. 

St.  Joacjiim  and  St.  Ann  Chapel, 
Mt.  Loretto. 

St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle, 
Stapleton. 

St.  Joseph's,  Washington  Ave.,  Ross- 
ville. 

St.  Joseph's  (Italian),  94  St.  Mary 
Ave.,  Rosebank.  Our  Lady  of 
tlie  Rosary  Chapel,  Sand  Lane, 
Rosebank. 

St.  Mary's,  New  York  Ave.,  Rose- 
bank. 

St.  Mary  of  the  Assumption,  Port 
Richmond. 

St.  Michael's  Chapel,  Van  Pelt  Ave., 
Mariners'  Harbor. 

St.  Patrick's,  45  St.  Patrick's  P)., 

St.  Peter's,  St.  Mark's  PI.,  New 
Brighton. 


SEVEN  DAY  ADVENTISTS. 

Staten    Island,    Masonic    Temple, 
Port  Richmond. 


UNITARIAN. 

Church  of  Redeemer,  Clinton  Ave., 
New  Brighton. 

MISCELLANEO  US. 

Immanuel    Union    (Ind.),    Wester- 

leigh. 
Swedish    Mission,    441    Westervelt 

Ave..  Tompkinsville.     » 
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State  College.  Amea.  Iowa.     Secretarv-TTeasurer—A.  P.  Kitchens.  Glenolden,  Pa. 

AMERICAN    STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

President— AW-yvi  A.  Young.     TTeasurcr-^.  B.  Pearmain.  53  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.     Secretarv— 
Carroll  W.  Doten,  222  Charles  River  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  (Chapter  786  of  the  Laws  of  1917)  a  new  Board  of  Education,  to  consist  of 
seven  members  as  against  forty-six  formerly  consHluting  that  body,  will  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  January  2, 
1918,  the  term  of  office  in  each  instance  being  seven  years. 

Public  education  in  New  Yorlc  City  began  with  the  founding  of  the  Free  School  Society  (after  1826 
the  Public  Hrliool  Society)  in  1805.  The  society  started  in  a  small  way,  depending  upon  private  subscrip- 
tions, but  soon  received  aid  from  the  city.  It  gradually  expanded,  and  until  1842  had  control  of  the  moneys 
supplied  for  educational  purposes  by  the  city  and  tlie  comnaon  school  fund  of  the  State.  This  condition 
of  affairs  was  unique.'  The  society,  being  under  the  direction  of  high-minded  ciUi'ens,  enjoyed  a  large  de- 
gree of  public  confidence.  So  anomalous  a  system  could  not  last,  however,  and  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  In  1842,  the  Board  of  Education  was  established.  The  Public  School  Society  continued  to  conduct 
Its  schools  until  1853,  when,  by  mutual  consent,  they  were  all  talten  over  by  the  board.  The  society  at  that 
time  had  more  than  a'hundred  schools;  the  value  of  the  property  it  transferred  to  the  city  was  estimated 
at  $450,000,  and  during  its  existence  it  educated  some  600,000  children.  The  Board  of  Education  was  an 
elective  body  from  1842  to  1871,  the  members  being  chosen  first  by  wards,  and  from  1863  by  school  districts; 
since  1871  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  In  Brooklyn  a  Board  of  Education  was  created  in  1843; 
the  members  were  chosen  by  the  Common  Council  until  1862,  in  which  year  the  appointing  power  was  vested 
in  the  Mayor.  When  consolidation  took  effect,  in  1898,  separate  school  boards  were  provided  for  the  sev- 
eral boroughs  (Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  being  united),  with, a  central  Board  of  Education  (composed  of 
delegates  from  the  four  school  boards,  19  in  all)  having  charge  of  the  finances,  the  erection  and  repair  of 
buildings,  the  acquiring  of  sites,  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies,  etc.  This  system  was  dropped 
on  the  revision  of  the  Chartei^  in  1901,  and  since  1902  tlicre  has  been  one  Board  of  Education  for  the  city. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents,  consisting  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  eight  associate  super- 
intendents, has  large  powers  in  the  nomination,  promotion,  and  transfer  of  teachers,  the  recommendation 
of  text-books  and  scholastic  supplies,  the  determination  of  courses  of  study,  the  fixing  of  qualifications 
for  teachers'  licenses,  etc.  Its  important  acts  require  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education.  There 
are  twenty-six  district  superintendents,  whose  duties  are  to  visit  schools  and  observe  the  work  of  teachers. 
The  Board  of  Examiners  (consisting  of  four  examiners)  conducts  all  examinations  for  wouid-be  teachers, 
and  prepares  eligible  lists.  The  school  superintendents  and  examiners,  as  well  as  the  supervisor  of  free 
lectures,  the  superintendent  of  school  buildings,  the  superintendent  of  school  supplies,  and  the  director 
of  attendance  (whose  duties  are  indicated  by  their  titles),  have  terms  of  six  years  each.  The  Board  of 
Education  appoints  all  these  officials  and  also  a  secretary,  an  auditor,  and  a  director  of  reference  and  re- 
I  search,  having  no  fixed  terra.  Principals  and  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  merit  system  is  in  full  operation,  and  teachers  are 
appointed  in  order  of  standing  on  eligible  lists.  Beginners  are  oh  probation  for  three  years,  their  licenses 
being  renewable  from  year  to  year;  when  permanently  licensed,  their  tenure  is  assured,  and  they  cannot  be 
removed  except  on  charges.  New  teachers  are  appointed  only  after  pursuing  a  training  school  course,  or 
after  five  years'  experience  elsewhere. 

The  regular  school  day  is  five  hours  in  length,  but  in  September,  1913,  it  was  decided  that  foui^hours 
should  be  considered  full  time  tor  classes  of  the  first-year  grades;  the  kindergarten  session  is  three  hours  in 
length. 

Early  in  1915  the  duplicate  school  plan  (practically  the  Gary  system)  was  adopted  In  two  schools. 
Public  School  45,  the  Bronx,  and  Public  School  89,  Brooklyn.  It  has  since  been  adopted  In  eleven  other 
schools  in  tlie  Bronx,  two  !n  Manhattan  and  fifteen  in  Brooklyn.  One  hundred  and  six  additional  schools 
have  been  selected  for  reorganization  on  tiie  duplicate  plan.  Funds  to  the  amount  of  513,525,986  have 
been  authorized  by  the  financial  authorities  of  the  city  for  additions  to  and  alterations  in  buildings,  acqui- 
sition of  sites,  playgrounds,  the  installation  of  equipment,  etc.,  covering  the  schools  already  organized  on 
the  duplicate  school  plan  and  for  its  further  extension. 

The  budget  appropriation  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  1917  was  841,430,447.49,  of  which  S35,- 
067,922.97  constituted  the  general  school  fund  (for  teachers'  salaries).  For  1918  the  appropriation  requested 
is  $49,599,834.79,  (56,000,000.00  of  this  amount  is  for  new  buildings,  additions  and  extensions),  the  general 
school  fund  being  536,001,034.26.  Urder  the  so-called  Equal  Pay  law  (Chapter  902,  laws  of  1911)  teachers 
(men  and  women)  in  elementary  schools  serve  three  years  at  S720;  they*then  advance,  with  yearly  incre- 
ments of  860,  to  SI, .500.  'This  applies  to  the  great  majority.  In  the  upper  grades  the  maximum  salaries 
are  81,820  and  $2,260.  AssLstants  to  principals  (heads  of  departments)  receive  82,400.  and  principals 
83,500.  In  high  schools  salaries  range  from  8900  to  83,150;  in  training  schools  from  81.000  to  $3,250.  Prin- 
cipals of  high  schools  and  training  schools  are  paid  85.000.  and  85,000  Is  the  salary  of  district  superintendents. 
Examiners  and  the  director  of  attendance  receive  $6,0C)0.  Associate  superintendents  and  the  director  of 
reference  and  research  receive  56,500.  The  salary  of  t^e  city  superintendent  is  510,000.  The  number 
of  elementary  schools  is  515 — 154  in  Manhattan.  179  in  Brooklyn,  56  in  the  Bronx,  95  in  Queens,  and  34 
In  Richmond.  The  number  of  high  schools  is  24.  There  are  also  three  training  schools  for  teachers,  four 
vocational  schools  and  three  truant  schools.  In  the  elementary  schools  there  are  1,207  men  and  16,272 
women  class  teachers;  in  the  high  schools  1,147  men  and  1,167  women.  In  the  evening  scliools  (high  and 
elementary)  there  are  1,734  teachers.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  attendance  officers  enforce  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  law.     The  latest  available  figures  show  the  average  attendance  as  follows: 


Elemental  y  Schools. 

Elementary  Schools. 

(Kindergarten,  Primary, 

High 

(Kindergarten,  Primary, 

High 

Grammar.) 

Schools, 

Gramraai .) 

Schools. 

Manhattan 

243,328 

18,538 

Queens 

56,605 

5,288 

Brooklyn 

256,195 

20,632 

Richmond .... 

14,223          / 

1,091 

The  Bronx 

.94,534 

5,829 

Total . 


664.885 


51,378 


Queens 2,955 

Richmond 


Number  on  pait  ;.tlme,  elementary  schools: 

Maahattjin 9.236 

BrookljTi 11.931 

The  Bronx 10,309 

Total 34,431 

Decrease  In  the  number  of  part-time   pupils  has  been  6.822. 

Teachers  incapacitated  after  thirty  years'  sirvice  are  retired  on  pensions  (half  pay);  the  number  of 
retired  teachers  September   1,   1917,  was  1,437. 

School  buildings  and  sites  are  paid  for  with  the  proceeds  of  city  bonds  (corporate  stock);  the  amount 
Issued  since  consolidation  has  been  $123,803,001.39,  computed  to  July   1,   1917. 
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Schools  in  Manhattan  and  Ihe  Bronx. 


SCHOOLS    IN    MANHATTAN. 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


N 


NO. 

Location. 

NO. 

Location.                   ] 

No. 
119 

Location. 

1 

Henry,  Catharine  and  Oliver 

57  176  E.  H5th  St. 

133d  and  134th  Sts.,  near  8th 

Sts. 

58|317  W.  52d  St. 

Ave.     ' 

2 

116  Henry  St. 

59 

'>v>fi  E    '^7tll  Sf. 

120 

187  Broome  St. 

3 

Hudson  and  Grove  Sts. 

E.  12th  St.,  near  Ave  B. 

121 

102d  St.,-  bet.  2d  and  3d  Aves. 

4 

Rlvlngton  and  Pitt  Sts. 

61 

122 

9th  St.  and  1st  Ave. 

5 

141st  St.iand  Edgecombe  Ave. 

62 

Hester,  Essex  &  Norfolk  Sts. 

124 

29  Horatio  St. 

6 

Madison  Ave.  and  85tli  St. 

63 

3d  and  4th  Sts..  e.  of  1st  Ave. 

126 

536  E.  12th  St. 

7 

Hester  and  Chrystle  Sts. 

64 

9th  and  10th  Sts.,  e.  of  Ave.  B. 

127 

515  W.  37th  St. 

8 

29  King  St. 

65 

Eidridge   and   Forsyth,    near 

130 

143  Baxter  St. 

9 

West  End  Ave.  and  82d  St 

Hester  St. 

131 

272  E.  2d  St. 

10 

1 17th  St.  and  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

66 

88th  St.,  near  1st  Ave. 

132 

I82d  St.  and  Wadsworth  Ave. 

11 

314  W.  17th  St. 

67 

114-124  W.  46th  St. 

134 

68  Pearl  St. 

12 

Madison  and  Jackson  Sts. 

68 

116  W.  128th  St. 

135 

51st  St.  and  1st  Ave. 

13 

239  E.  Houston  St. 

69 

125  W.  54th  St. 

137 

Grand  and  Essex  Sts. 

14 

225  E.  27th  St. 

70 

207  E.  75th  St. 

140 

116  Norfolk  St. 

15 

732  5th  St. 

71 

188-192  7th  St. 

141 

462  W.  58th  St. 

16 

208  W.  13th  St. 

72 

Lexington  Ave.  and  105th  St. 

147 

Henry  and  Gouverneur  Sts. 

17 

47th  and  48th  Sts.,  W.  of  8th 

73 

209  E.  46th  St. 

150 

95th  &  96th  Sts.,  e.  of  2d  Ave. 

Ave. 

74 

220  E.  62d  St. 

151 

91st  St.  and  1st  Ave. 

18 

121  E.  51st  St. 

75 

25  Norfolk  St. 

157 

St.  Nicholas  Ave.  &  127th  St. 

19 

344  E.  14t!i  St. 

76 

Lexington  Ave.  and  6Sth  St. 

158 

Ave.  A,  77th  and  78th  Sts. 

20 

Rivington  and  Forsyth  Sts. 

77 

1st  Ave.  and  86th  St. 

159 

119th  .St.,  bet.  2d  &  3d  Aves. 

21 

Mott  and  Elizabeth  Sts.,  bet. 

78 

Pleasant  Ave.  and  119th  St. 

160 

Rivington  and  Suffolk  Sts. 

Spring  and  Prince  Sts. 

79 

38  1st  St. 

101 

105  Ludlow  St. 

22 

.Stanton  and  Sheriff  Sts. 

81 

119th  and  120th  Sts..  near  7th 

162 

36  City  Hall  Place.     (Annex 

23 

M  ulijorry  and  Bayard  Sts. 

Ave.     (New    York    Model 

to  P.  S.  23). 

24 

128tU  St.,  nr.  Madison  Ave. 

School.) 

165 

108th  and  109th  Sts.,  bet.  Am- 

25 

330  5|,h  St. 

82 

1st  Ave.  and  70th  St. 

sterdam  Ave.  and  B'way. 

26 

124  W.  30th  St. 

83 

16  E.  110th  St. 

166 

89th  St.,  bet.  Amsterdam  and 

27 

41st  &  42d  Sts.,  E.  of  3d  Ave. 

84 

430  W.  50th  St. 

Columbus  Aves. 

2S 

257  W.  40th  St. 

85 

1st  Ave.  and  117th  St. 

168 

104th  and  105th  Sts.,  bet.  1st 

29 

Albany,      VVasliington      and 

86 

Lexington  Ave.  and  96th  St. 

and  2d  Aves. 

Carlisle  Sts. 

87 

Amsterdam  Ave.  and  77th  St. 

169 

Audubon     Ave.     168th     and 

30 

SSth  St.,  bet.  2d  and  3d  Aves. 

88 

300  Rivington  St. 

109th  Sts. 

31 

200  Monroe  St. 

89 

Lenox  Ave.  and  134th  St. 

170 

111th  St.,  bet.  5th  and  Lenox 

32 

3.i7i  w.  asth  St. 

90 

147th  and   14^lh  Sts.,   w.  of 

Aves. 

33 

418^W.  28th  St. 

7th  Ave. 

171 

103d  and  104th  Sts.,  bet.  5th 

34 

t08  Broome  St. 

91 

Stanton  and  Forsyth  Sts. 

and  Madison  Aves. 

35 

160  Chrystle  St. 

92 

Broome  and  Ridge  Sts. 

172 

108th  and  109th  Sts.,  bet.  1st 

36 

710  E.  9th  St. 

-  93 

Amsterdam  Ave.  and  93d  St. 

and  2d  Aves. 

37 

113  E.  87th  St. 

94 

68th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 

174 

Attorney  near  Rivington  St. 

38 

Clarke,  Domiaick  &  Broome 

95 

West      Houston     St.,      near 

177 

Market  and  Monroe  Sts. 

Sts. 

Varick  St. 

179 

101st  and  10.2d  Sts.,  bet.  Co- 

39 

235  E.  125th  St. 

96 

Ave.  A  and  81st  St. 

lumbus  &  Amsterdam  Aves. 

40 

320  E.  20th  St. 

97 

Mangin  St.,  near  Stanton  St. 

183 

66th   and   67th   Sts.,   east   of 

41 

36  Greenwich  Ave. 

100 

138th  St.,  w.  of  .5th  Ave. 

1st  Ave. 

42 

Hester,  Orchard  and  Ludlow 

101 

1 1 1th  St.,  w.  of  Lexington  Ave. 

184 

U6th  and  117th  Sts.,  east  of 

Sts. 

102 

113th  St.,  e.  of  2d  Ave. 

Lenox  Ave. 

43 

Amsterdam  Ave.  &  129th  St. 

103 

119th  St.  and  Madison  Ave. 

186 

145th   and    146th    Sts.,    near 

44 

Hubert  and  CoUister  Sts. 

104 

413  E.  16th  St. 

Amsterdam  Ave. 

45 

225  \V.  24th  St. 

105 

269  E.  4th  St. 

188 

Manhattan,     East     Houston, 

46 

St.    Nicholas    Ave.    and    W, 

106 

Lafayette  St.,  near  Spring  St. 

Lewis  and  E.  3d  Sts. 

156th  St.                               • 

107 

272  W.  10th  St. 

190 

82d  St..  bet.  1st  and  2d  Aves. 

47 

225  E.   23d  St.    (Elementary 

108 

60  Mott  St. 

192 

136th  St.  &  Amsterdam  Ave. 

ami  School  for  the  Deaf.) 

,109 

99th  &  100th  Sts.,  e.  of  3d  Ave. 

Vocational   School   for  Boys, 

48 

124  V/.  28th  St. 

110 

28  Cannon  St. 

138th  St.,  west  of  5th  Ave. 

49 

237  E.  37th  St.  (Vocational.) 

112 

83  Roosevelt  St. 

(P.  S.  100^ . 

50 

211  E.  20th  St. 

114 

Oak,  Oliver  and  James  Sts. 

Murray      Hill      Vocational 

51 

519  W.  44th  St. 

115 

176th  and  177th  Sts.,  east  of 

School,  37th  St.,  west  of  2d 

52 

Broadway  and  Academy  St. 

St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

Ave.     (P.  S.  49.) 

53 

207  E.  79th  St. 

116 

215  E.  32d  St. 

Manhattan  Traae  School  for 

54 

Amsterdam  Ave.  &  104th  St. 

117 

170    E.    77th    St.    (Annex    to 

Girls,  209  E.  23d  St. 

56 

351  W.  18th  St.                          1 

Julia  Richman  High.) 

Truant,  215  E.  21st  St. 

Hiaa  Schools — De  V/itt  Clinton,  10th  Ave.,  SSth  and  59th  Sts.;  Wadleigh,  114th  and  115th  Sts., 
W.  of  7th  Ave.;  Washington  Irving,  16th  and  17th  Sts.;  Commerce,  65th  and  66th  Sts.,  W.  of  Broadway; 
Stuyvesant,  15th  and  16th  Sts.,  near  1st  Ave.;  Julia  Richman,  60  W.  13th  St.  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
119th  St.,  near  7th  Ave. 
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ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 


9 
10 
11 


College  Ave.  and  145th  St. 
3d  Ave.,  near  170th  St. 
1 57th  St .,  e.  of  Courtlandt  Ave 
Fulton  Ave.  and  173d  St. 
2436  Webster  Ave. 
Tremont,    Bryant   and   Vyse 

Aves.,  West  Farms. 
Kingsbrldge   Ave.   and   232d 

St. 
Mosholu    Parkway,'    Bedford 

Park. 
486  E.  138th  St. 
Eagle  Ave.  and  163d  St. 
Ogden  Ave.,  Highbridge. 


12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17- 
18 

19 


Overing  St.,  Benson  &  Frisby 
Aves.,  Westchester. 

216th  St.  and  Willett  Ave., 
Williamsbridge. 

Eastern  Boulevard,  Throgs 
Neck. 

5th  Ave.,  Eastchester.  (An- 
nex to  P.  S.  16.) 

Carpenter  Ave.,  Wakefield. 

Fordh.am  Ave.,  City  Island. 

Courtlandt  Ave.,  near  ]48th 
St. 

234th  and  235th  Sts.,  Wood- 
lawn. 


20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 

28 


Fox,  Simpson,  and  167th  Sts 
225th  &  226th  Sts..  n'r.  Wliite 

Plains  Ave. .Williamsbridge. 
599  E.   140th  St.     (Annex  to 

P.  S.  30.) 
16.5th  St.  and  Union  Ave. 
Kapoock  St.,  Snuyten  Duyvil. 

(Annex  to  P.  S.  7.) 
Union  Ave.  and  149th  St. 
Andrews  and  Bumside  Aves. 
St.    Ann's    Ave.,    147tfc    and 

I48th  Sts. 
Tremont   &   Anthony   Aves.; 

Annex,  1787  Weeks  Ave. 


Schools  in  Brooklyn. 
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THE  BftONX  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOhS— Continued. 


NO. 

29 
30 
31 

32 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


Location. 


Cynress  Ave.  and  13f>th  St. 

141st  St.  and  Brook  Ave. 

Mott     and     Walton     Aves. 
144th  and  14Gth  Sts. 

183d  St.  and  Beaumont  Ave 
Annex,  Boston  R'd,  Bronx- 
dale. 

Jerome  and  Walton  Aves., 
north  of  18U.h  St. 

Ametiiyst  and  Victor  Sts., 
Van  Nest. 

163d  St.,  Grant  and  Morris 
Aves. 

Blacltrook  Avenue,  Union- 
port. 

145th  and  146th  Sts.,  east  of 
Willis  Ave. 

157th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 


NO. 


39 
40 
41 

42 

43 

44- 
45 

46 

47 


Location. 


Longwood    Ave.,    Kelly    and 

Becli  Sts. 
Prosoect   Ave.,   Jennings   St. 

and  Rltter  Pi. 
Olinviile   Ave.   and   Magenta 

St.,   Olinviile.      (Annex   to 

P.  S.  13.) 
Claremont     Parl<way     and 

Washington  Ave. 
Brown  Pi.,  135th  and  136th 

Sts. 
Prospect  Ave.  and  178th  St. 
189th  and  Hoffman  Sts.  and 

Lorillard  PI. 
196th     St.,   Bainbridge    and 

Briggs  Aves. 
Randolph,  St.  Lawrence  and 

Beach  Aves. 


No. 

48 

49 
50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 


Location. 


Spofford    Ave.,    Coster    and 

Faille  Sts. 
26Jst  St.,  Rivcrdale. 
Bryant     and      vyse     Aves., 

north  of  172(1  St. 
158th  St..  Jaclison  and  Trin- 
ity Aves. 
Kelly   St.,    east   of   Ave.   St. 

John. 
168th  bt.,  Findlay  and  Teller 

Aves. 
Intervaie  Ave.,  Freeman  and 

Chisnolm  sts. 
St.  Paul's  Place.  Washington 

and  ParK  Aves.  i 

207th  St..  Hull  and  Decatur 

Aves.     (Annex  to  i'.  S.  8). 


High  Schools — Morris,  166th  St.     Boston  Rd.,  Jackson  Ave.;  Evander  Childs,  Randolph  St.,  Lawrence 
and  Beach  Aves.  (P.  S.  47). 

EVENING  HIGH   AND  TRADE  SCHOOLS,   MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 


20 

27 

40 
62 


Rivingtoa    and  Forsyth  Sts. 

(men). 
202  E.  42d  St..  Industrial  Art. 
DeWitt  Clinton  H.   S.,   59th 

St.  and  10th  Ave.  (men). 
Prospect   Ave.  and  Jennings 

St.  (women). 
Hester,    Essex    and    Norfolk 

Sts.  (women). 


184 


116th   St.    near   Lenox   Ave. 

(men) . 
Wadleigh,  114th  St.,  near  7th 

Ave.  (women). 
Morris,  Jackson  Ave.,  Boston 

Road  and  166th  St.  (men). 
Stuyvesant    Evening    Trade, 

15th  and  16th  Sts.,  west  of 

1st  Ave.  (men). 


Harlem  Even'g  Trade,  138th 
and  139th  Sts.,  west  of  5th 
Ave.  (men). 

Murray  Hill  Evening  Trade' 
232  E.  3Sth  St.  (men). 

Washington  Irving,  Irving 
Pi.,  l6th  and  17th  Sts. 
(women). 


EVENING 

SCjfOOLS    FOR    MALES,    MANHATTAN. 

2   .116  Henry  St.                              1 

32 

357  W.  35th  St. 

77 

85th  St.  and  1st  Ave. 

16 

208  W.  13th  St. 

40 

320  E.  20th  St. 

79 

42  1st  St. 

?.?. 

Stanton  and  Stieriff  Sts. 

58 

52d  St.,  near  8th  Ave. 

109 

99th  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 

25 

4th  and  5th  Sts.,  west  of  1st 

u 

Eldridge,  near  Hester  St. 

147 

Henry  and  Gouverneur  Sts. 

Ave. 

207  E.  75th  St. 

160 

Rivington  and  Suffolk  Sts. 

27 

41st  St.,  east  of  3d  Ave. 

FOR    MEN    AND    BOYS,    WOMEN    AND    GIRLS,    MANHATTAN. 


21 
29 


Elizabeth  St.,  near  Spring  St. 
Albany,     Washington     and 
Carlisle  Sts. 


43 

67 
83 


129th  St.  &  Amsterdam  Ave. 
120  W.  46th  St. 
216  E.  110th  St. 


89 
103 
114 


Lenox  Ave.  and  134th  St. 
119th  St.  &  Amsterdam  Ave. 
Oak,  Oliver  and  James  .Sts. 


■    i           EVENING 

SCHOOLS    FOR    FEMALES,    MANHATTAN. 

4    203  Rivington  St.                       i 

38 

Clarke,  Dominick  and  Broome 

71 

190  7th  .St. 

13 

239  E.  Houston  St. 

Sts. 

72 

Lexington    Ave.,    105th    and 

14 

ji25  E.  27  th  St. 
385  W.  47th  St. 

42 

Hester,  Orchard  and  Ludlow 

106th  Sts. 

17 

Sts. 

93 

154  Broome  St. 

19 

14th  St.,  near  1st  Ave. 

45 

24th  St.,  near  8th  Ave. 

157 

St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  127th 

31 

Monroe  and  Gouverneur  Sts 

59 

E.  57th  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 

St. 

HUNTER    COLLEGE, 

PARK    AVE.,    CORNER    EAST   SI.XTY-EIGHTH   ST. 

NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY, 

■DNIVERSITY   HEIGHTS   AND   32   WAVERLEY   PLACE. 


COLLEGE    OF    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

AMSTERDAM    AVE.    AND    138TH    STREET. 

COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY, 
■WEST    116th    ST.,    NEAR   AMSTERDAM   AVE. 


SCHOOLS    IN    BROOKLYN. 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


No. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

lo 

16 

17 

18 

IH 

20 


Location. 


Adams  and  Concord  sts. 
47  Ih  St.,  near  3d  ave. 
Hancock,  near  Bedford  ave. 
Berkeley  pi.,  near  5tli  ave. 
Tlllary,  Bridge  &  Lavvr'ests. 
Warren,  near  Sniitli  st. 
York,  near  Bridge  .st. 
Hicks, MIddagli  &  Poplarsts. 
■Sterling  pi.  &  Vanderbilt  av. 
7th  ave.  and  17Ch  st. 
Wasliingion,  iiearGreeneav. 
Adelphi,  near  Myrtle  ave. 
Degraw,  near  Hicks  st. 
Navy  and  Concord  sts. 
3d  ave.  and  State  st. 
Wilson,  near  Bedford  ave. 
Drjggrs  ave.,  cor.  N.  5th  st. 
Maiijer,  near  Leonard  st. 
S.  2d,  cor.  Keap  st. 
Union  ave.  and  Keap  st. 


No. 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3« 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Location. 


MclCibbin,  near  Mauliat.  uv. 
Java,  near  MiniluUtaii  ave. 
Couselyea  <fe  I  tiinibolilt  st.s. 
.ArioM  pi.,  cor.  Beaver  st. 
fjafnyette,  near  Siinitier  av. 
Qiiiiicy,  near  llalpli  ave. 
N'c'Isoii,  cor.  Hicks  SI. 
Herlcliner,  near  Ralph  ave. 
(Idlnmbia,  cor.  .■\niityst. 
("ii-iover, Sullivan  &  Wolcott 
Diipont,  n'r  Maiiliatlaii  ave. 
Iloyt,  cor.  President  st. 
IToyu'ard,  near  Broadway. 
Norman  ave. and  Ecktordst. 
Decatur,  cor.  Ijewisave. 
Stagg,  near  Rnsliwick  ave. 
S.  4th,  near  Berry  st. 
N.  7th,  near  Bedford  ave. 
6tli  ave.,  cor.  8th  st. 
loth  St. ,  near  4th  ave. 


No.  I 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


Location. 


Dean,  cor.  New  Yoik  ave. 
St.  Jlark's  and  Classen  aves. 
Boeruni,  iiearManhat.  ave. 
Tliroop,  cor.  Putnam  ave. 
Lafayette,  nearClassou  ave. 
Union,  near  Henry  St. 
Pacific  &  Dean  sts.,n'r3dav. 
18lii  ave.  and  67tli  st. 
i\Iaiij(-r,  near  G  raliam' ave. 
S.  3d  SI.  and  Driggs  ave 
Meelcerav  ,  cor  Hum  hold  tst. 
Eilerj',  near  Broadway. 
Trontmaii,  near  Central  ave. 
Walwortli,  near  Myrtle  ave. 
Floyd,  near  Tompkins  ave. 
Bush  wick  av.,  cor.  Mad'n  st. 
Reid  ave.,  cor.  Van  Ruren  st. 
Degraw,  near  Smith  st. 
[jeonard,  near  Na.ssau  ave. 
4tli  ave.,  cor.  20th  st. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  BROOKLY ISS— Continued. 


No. 
61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 
98 
99 

loo 

101 

102 
103 
104 
105 


Location. 


1  No. 


Fulton  st.aud  N.Jersey  ave. 

(Probationary  School). 
Bradford,  near  Liberty  ave. 
Hinsdale,  u'  rGleumore  ave, 
Berriman  uudBelniont  aves. 
Riclimond,n'rRidge\vood  av. 
Csborn,  near  Suiter  ave. 
N.  Klliotl  pi.,  near  Park  ave. 
BusLi\vickav.,c.  Kosciusko  St. 
Ryersoil  si.,  near  Myrtle  av. 
Patchen  ave.,  cor.  ISIaeon  st. 
Hey  ward,  near  Lee  ave. 
New  Lots  rd.,cor.Sclienckst. 
iMcDoiigall.c.Rockawaj'ave 
Kosciusko  st.,n'  r  Broadway 
Evergreen  av. ,cor.  Ralph  st. 
VVyona,  near  Fulton  st. 
2d  St.,  near  6th  ave. 
Pacilic  St.,  near  Court  st. 
Kosciusko,  n'r  Sumner  ave 

(Annex  to  P.  S.  25.) 
W.    17th    and   W.    19th   sts., 

near  Neptune  ave. 
Harway  ave.  and  Stryker  st. 
4lh  ave.,  cor.  36th  st. 
Bergen, cor.  Schenectady  av. 
Glcnmore,  cor.  Stone  ave. 
Evergreen  ave.,cor.Cov'  t  st. 
Irving  ave.,  cor.  Harmau  st. 
Herkimer,  coi-.  Radde  pi. 
Thames  st.,c.  Van<lerv'  rt  pi. 
Newkirk  ave.,  cor.  K.  31sl  st. 
Bedford  and  Church  aves. 
E.  New  York  AAlbany  aves. 
Rogers  ave.  &  Rol)insou  st 
New  Yorkav.&Herkiinerst. 
6th  ave.,  50th  and  51st  sts. 
VanSicklen,  uearNeckrd. 
Ocean   ave.,    and    Ave.    U. 

(Annex  to  P.  S  153.) 
Benson,  cor.  25th  ave. 
Ave.   Z.  cor.  E   26th  st. 
Coney  Island  &  IClm  aves. 
W.  3d,  between  Park  pi.  and 

Sheepshead  ave. 
S6tli  St..  near  18th  ave.  (New 

Utrecht  H.  S.) 
71st  St.  and  2d  ave. 
14th  ave.,  53d  &  64tli  sts. 
92d  St.,  cor.  5th  ave. 
Ft.  Hamilton  a  v.,  58th  &59th. 


106 

107 
108 
109 

110 
111 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
1.S3 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 

139 
140 
141 

142 

143, 

144 

145 
146 

147 

148 


Location. 


Hamburg  and  Putnam  aves. 

and  Cornelia  St. 
8th  ave.  and  13th  st. 
Liuwood,cor.Arlington  ave. 
Dumonl    ave.,    Powell    aud 

Sackmau  sts. 
Monitor  St.  and  Driggsave. 
Sterling  pi.,  c.Vanderbilt  av. 

(Annex  to  P.  S.  9.) 
15tU  ave.,  71st  aud  72d  sts. 
Evergreen  ave.  &  Moftat  st. 
llemsen  ave.,  cor.  Ave.  F. 
]£.  92d  St.,  near  Ave.  M. 
Knickerb' rave.,c.  Grove  st. 
Stagg  St.  aud  Bushwick  ave. 
59th  St.  aud  4th  ave. 
Ave.  K  and  E.  38th  st. 
Barren  Island. 
E.  55th  St.  aud  Ave.  C. 
Harrison  av.  &  Heyward  st. 
Irving  ave.  aud  Suydam  st. 
4th  ave.  aud  13th  st. 
Blake  aud  Thatford  aves. 
Meserole  ave.  &  Guernsey  st. 
7th  ave.,  78th  and  79tli  sis. 
21st  ave.,  83d  &  84th  sts. 
Quincy  St.,  near  Stuyve.sant. 
Fort  Hamilton  av  &  E.5lhst 
Ft.  Hamilton  av.,  43d  &  44th 
Manhattan   aud   Met.   aves. 
BuHerst.,bet. 4tli  & 5th aves. 
18tli  av.,n.  Ocean  Parkway. 
Church  avfe.  and  K.  48thst. 
4th  ave.,  40tli  &  41st  sts. 
Saratogaav.&  Bainbridge  st 
Prosp'  t  pi. ,  w.  of  Nost'  d  ave. 

(Brooklyn  Model  .School.) 
Ave.  C,  E.  13tli  and  14th  sts 
60th  St.,  west  of  4th  ave. 
Leonard,       McKibbin     and 

WBoerum  sts. 
enry  and  Rapeiye  sts. 

Havenieyer,  N.  6th  i&  7th  sts. 

Howard   ave..   Prospect    pi. 
aud  St.  Mark's  ave. 

Central  ave.  and  Noll  st. 

18th  and  19th  sts. ,   bet    6th 
and  7th  aves. 

Bushwick  ave. ,  Seigel  &  Mc- 
Kibbin sts. 

Elleryand  Hopkins  sts.,  near 
Delmonico  pi. 


No. 


149 

150 

151 

15£ 
153 
154 

155 
156 

157 
158 

159 

160 
162 

163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 

169 
170 

171 

172 
173 

174 

175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
ISO 


LocatioD . 


Sutter  ave. ,  Vermont  and 
Wyonasts. 

Christoplierave.  &  Sack  man 
f(t. ,near  Belmont  ave. 

Kiiickerbocker  ave. ,  Halsey 
and   Weirfleld  sts. 

Ave.  G,  E.  23d  and  24th  sts. 

.Ave.  T  &E.12thst.,Home'st 

11th  ave.,Windsorpi.  &  Sher- 
man St. 

E'  n  Parkvvay&  Herkimer  st. 

Sutter  ave.,  Barrett  &  Graf- 
ton sts. 

Kent  ave.,  near  Jlyrtle  ave. 

Belmont  ave.,  A.shlord  and 
Warwick  sts. 

Pitkin  ave.,  Hemlock  and 
Crescent  sts. 

Ft.Ham.  ave.,  51st  &  52d  sts. 

St.  Nicholas  and  Willonghby 
aves.  and  Suydam  st. 

Benson  and  17th  aves.  aud 
Bay  14th  st. 

14ih  ave.,  42d  aud  43d  sts. 

Lott  and  Hopkinson  aves. 
and  Amboy  st 

•S.  4th  st ,  near  Havemeyer. 

Sclien' dy  ave.  &  East P' way. 

Tliroop  ave.  Rartlett  and 
Whipple  sts. 

7tli  ave. ,  43d  and  44lh  sts. 

6tli  aud  Stewart  aves.,  71st 
and  72d  sts. 

Ridge  wood,  Lincoln  aud 
Nichols  aves. 

4th  ave.,  29th  &  30th  sts. 

Pennsylvania  ave.  bet.  Liber- 
ty and  Glenmoreaves. 

Dumont,  .Alilbamaand  Will- 
iams iive.s. 

Blake  &  Hopkinson  aves.  & 
Bristol  St. 

12th&  l$ayR'eaves.&68thst. 
\  ve.  P  aud  West  ave. 

Dean  st,  near'Saratoga  ave. 

Ave.  C,  East  2d  and  3a  .sts. 

18th  ave.  and  67tli  st. 

Truant,  .lamaica  ave.,  opp. 
I'Jiifield  St. 

VocaiionalJay  &  Nassau  sts. 


HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


Girls'  High  JSchnot 
Boys'  High  School. 
Manual  'I'rniniD^... . 

Busliwick 

Bay  Itidge 


Noslr.-ind  ;ne.,  cor    Halsey  st. 
Putnam,  cor.  Mari^y  ave. 
7th  .IV,-.,  4tli  and  6tli  sis. 
Irving  ave.,   M.-itlisou  &  Woodbine 
4th  ave.,  67tli  and  S^'natur  sts. 


RIr:ismtis  Hall.. . . 
Eastern  J>istrlct. 

Commercial 

Xew  Utretht . . . 


l-'latbush  ave.,  near  Chmch  ave. 
Marcy  av.,  Uodney  and  Keap  sts. 
Albany  ave.,  Her^^en  and  Dean  sts. 
86tb  St.,  near  18lh  ave. 


Training  School  for  Teachers,  i*ark'pl.,  west  of  Nostrand  ave. 


EVENING  Schools — Night  sessions  are  held  for  men  and  boys  at  Schools  Nos.  13,  17,  43,  45,  84,  109,  145. 
For  women  and  girls,  Nos.  15,  18,  20,  123,  141,  150.  For  men  and  boys,  women  aud  girls,  Nos.  5,  40,  92,  112, 
120,  126,  136,  144,  148,  156,  158,  164.  Eastern  Evening  High  School  for  men  held  in  P.  S.  No.  122:  Brook- 
lyn Evening  High  School  for  men,  held  in  Boys'  High  School  Building;  Central  Evening  High  School  for 
women,  held  in  Girls'  High  School  Building;  Williamsburg  Evening  High  School  for  women,  held  In  Eastern 
District  High  School;  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School,  held  In  Manual  Training  High  Scliool;  South 
Brooklyn  Evening  High  School  for  men,  held  in  Pubhc  School  No.  94;  New  Lots  Evening  High  School, 
held  in  Public  School  No.  149;  Bay  Ridge  Evening  High  School  for  wom6'n,  held  in  Pubhc  School'No.  140; 
Bushwick  Evening  Trade  School  for  men  and  boys,  women  and  girls,  400  Irving  Ave. 


SCHOOLS  IN  QUEENS  BOROUGH. 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


No. 

Location. 

No. 
6 

Location. 

No. 
12 

Location. 

1 

9th    St.    and    Van    Alst    av., 

Stelnway  av.,  near  Jamaica  av.. 

Woodside  av.,  Whifleld. 

L.  I.  City. 

L.  I.  City 

13 

Irving  pi.,  Elmhurst. 

2 

Hulst  St.,  and  Nott  av.,  L.  I. 

V 

Van  Alst  av.,  near  Flushing  av., 

14 

Fairvlew  av.,  Corona  Heights. 

City. 

L.  I.  City. 

1,5 

Junction  av..  Corona. 

» 

Colonial   av.    and   Euclid  st., 

8 

Stelnway    av.,    near    Ditmars 

16 

Sycamore  av..   Corona. 

Forest  Hills. 

av.,  L.  I.  City. 

17 

Myrtle   av..    Corona. 

4 

Prospect    and    Crescent    sts.. 

9 

Munson  St.,  near  Fulton  av.. 

IS 

Corona  av..   Corona. 

near  Beebe  av..  L.  I.  City. 

L.  I.  City. 

19 

Evergreen  av..  Corona. 

6 

Academy  St.,  near  Grand  av.. 

10 

Flushing  av..  Bowery  Bay. 

20 

Sanford    av.    and    Union    St., 

L.  I.  City. 

11 

Woodslde  ay.,  Woodslde. 

Flushing. 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Jovrnalism. 
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No. 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


Location. 


Wasblngton    and    Union    sts.. 

Flushing. 
Sanford  av.   and  Murray   St.. 

Flushing. 
Whitestone  av.  and  State  St., 

J'lushlng 
Queens    and    Robinson    avs., 

Flushing. 
Jamaica  av.,  head    of  Vlelgh, 

Flushing. 
Fresh     Meadow     and     Black 

Stump  rds.,  Flushing. 
13th    St.    &    1st    av.,    College 

Point. 
6th  St.,  bet.  1st  and  2d  avs.. 

College  Point. 
16th  St.  and  6th  av..  College 

Point. 
11th    av.       and       19th       st. 

Whitestone. 
Bell  av.,  Bayskle. 
Madison    av.    and    Cedar   st. 

Creeilinoor. 
Springfield  rd.  and  HolUs  av.. 

Queens. 
Palailna    and    Prospect    avs 

Hollis. 
Everett   st.   and    Central   av., 

St.  Albans. 
Hlgble  av.  and  Springfield  rd., 

Springfield. 
Foster's    Meadow    rd..    Rose 

dale. 
State    St.    and    Roanoke    av.. 

Far  Rockaway. 
Pacific   and    Union    Hall   sts., 

Jamaica. 
Crocheron  and  Franklin   avs., 

Bayside. 
Boulevard    and    Vernam    av.. 

Rockaway  Befich. 
Washln^toa     av^,     Rockaway 

Park. 
Boulevard  and  Academy  av., 

Rockaway    Beach. 
Three-mile  rd.,  Jamaica  South 
Old  South  rd..  Aqueduct. 

Annex,  Glen  Morris. 


I£o. 

48 

49 
50 

51 
53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 


62 


63 


Location. 


64 

65 

66 

68 

71 
72 
73 
74 

75 

76 


South  and  Church  sts.,  Ja- 
maica. 

Brenton    av.,    Jamaica. 

WycUoff   St.,    Talfourd   Lawn, 

Jamaica. 
Johnson  av.,    Richmond   Hill. 

Elm  St.  near  Atlantic  av., 
Richmond    Hill. 

Hillside  av.  and  Sherman  St., 
Richmond  Hill. 

Maure  av.  and  Beaufort  St., 
Richmond    Hill 

Orchard  av.  and  Elm  St., 
Richmond    Hill. 

Curtis  av.,  near  Broadway, 
Morris  Park. 

Walker  and  Grafton  avs., 
Woodhaven. 

University  pi.  and  Rockaway 
rd.,    Woodhaven. 

2d  St.,  near  Shaw  av.,  Wood- 
haven. 

Elm  St.,  near  Union  pi..  Brook 
lyn  Hills.     (Richmond    Hill 
P.  O.) 

Washington  av.,  near  Broad- 
way, Chester  Park,  Wood- 
haven. 

Old  South  rd ,  near  Wood- 
haven rd.,  Woodhaven. 

Broadway,  near  Spruce  st., 
Woodhaven. 

Snedeker  av.  and'2d  st..  South 
Woodhaven. 

Union  pi.  and  Tulip  St.,  Brook- 
lyn Hills.  (Ri'm'd  Hill  P.O.) 

Bergen  and  Rathjen  .avs..  Ever- 
green. 

Forest  av..  East  Williamsburg. 

Maspetli    av.,    Maspeth. 

Lexington    av.,    Maspeth. 

Woodward  av.  and  Starr  st. 
Metropolitan.  CB'klyn(P.O.) 

Bleec  er  st.  and  Covert  av. 
RIdgewood. 

Montgomery  &  Congress  avs.. 
Laurel    Hill. 


No. 

77 

78 

79 
80 

81 

82 
83 
84 
85 

86 

87 


89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

99 
100 
101 


Location. 


Covert  av..  Centre  and  George 

sts.,  RIdgewood  Park. 
Maurice   av.  and   Carroll   pi, 

WInfleld. 
7th  av.  &  14th  st.,  Whitestone. 
Greenpoint  av.,  near  Bradley 

av.,    L.    I.    City. 
Cypress  av.,  Ralph  and  Bleeck- 

er  sts..   Evergreen. 
Kaplan    av.,    Hammond    and 

Horton  sts.,  Jamaica. 
Vernon   av.,    bet.    Pierce   and 

Graham  avs.,  L.  I.  City.    ■ 
Albert  and  Theodore  sts.,  neafr 

Dltmars   av.,   L.   I.   City. 
DeBevolse  av.,   near  Woolsey 

av.,   L.    1.    City. 
Old  Flushing  av.,  near  Grand 

St.,  Maspeth. 
Washington   av.   and   Pulaski 

St.,   Middle  Village. 
Elm  av.  and  Fresh  Pond  rd., 

RIdgewood  Heights. 
Orchard  av.,  5th  and  6th  sts., 

Elmhurst. 
Washington  av.,  near  Jamaica 

av.,    Richmond    Hill. 
Central,  Folsom  and  Fosdick 

avs.,  Glendale. 
Hayes  av.,  42d    and  43d  sta.. 

North  Corona. 
Forest     and     Putnam     Aves., 

Ridgewood  Heights. 
Old  House,  Landing  rd..  Lit- 
tle Neck. 
Larremore,  Harvard  and  Yale 

av.,  Jamaica. 
Rockaway  rd.  and  Lincoln  av., 

South  Ozone  Park. 
Yarmouth    and    Shipley    sts., 

Woodhaven. 
Kew  Gardens.  ' 

Glen  Morris. 
Children's  lane  and  Russell  pi.. 

Forest  Hills  Gardens 
Parental  School,  Jamaica  rd.. 

Flushing. 


HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


Training 

Flushing  and  Highland  avs.,  Ja- 
maica. 
Academy  and  Radde  sts.,  L.  I.  City. 
Hillside  av,.  Jamaica 

Newtown 

Flushing 

Far  Rockaway.  . 
Richmond  Hill.  . 

Chicago  av..  Elmhurst. 
Broadway,  Flushing. 
Far  Rockaway. 
Ridgewood  &  Cedar  avs. 

[HIU. 

Jamaica 

Richmond 

SCHOOLS  IN    RICHMOND  BOROUGH. 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


No 
1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Location 


Academy  pi.,  TottenvlUe. 

Wiener  St..  Richmond  Valley. 
(Prince  Bay,  P.  O.) 

School  St.,  Prince  Bay. 

Fresh  Kill  rd.,   KrelschervUIo. 

Amboy    rd..    Huguenot. 

Rossvllle  av.,  Rossvllle. 

Fresh   Kill   rd..    Green   Ridge 

Llndenwood  av..  Great  Kills. 

Knight    av..    New    Dorp. 

Richmond    rd..    New   Dorp. 

.Tefferson  st.,   Dongan  HlHs. 

Steuben  St.,  Stapleton. 

Pennsylvania    av.,    Rosebank. 

Broad  and  Brook  sts..  Staple- 
ton. 

Grant  St.,  Tompklnsvllle. 


No. 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

Location. 

No. 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 

34 

Location. 

Madison    av.,    Tompklnsvllle. 
Prospect  av..   New   Brighton. 
Broadway,  W.  New  Brighton. 
Greenleaf     av..     West     New 

Brighton. 
Heberton  av..  Port  Richmond. 
Sherman  st..  Port  Richmond. 
Richmond     av..    Granltevllle. 

(Port    Richmond    P.    O.) 
Andros  av.,  Mariners'  Harbor. 
Washington  av.,  SummervUle. 

(P.  O.,  Port  Richmond;  R. 

F.  D.) 
Chelsea  rd.,  Bloomfleld.  (P.  C, 

Port  Richmond:  R.  F.  D.) 
Richmond  turnpike,  Llnoleum- 

vlile. 

Richmond  av..  New  Sprlng- 
vUle. 

Centre  st.,  Richmond. 

Manor  rd.,  W.  New  Brighton. 

Fisk   av.,   W.   New   Brighton. 

Pleasant  av.,  Bogardus  Cor- 
ners.   (Prince   Bay   P.  O.) 

Osgood   av.,   Stapleton. 

Washington  av..  Grant  City. 
(Midland    P.  O.) 

Fingerboard  rd.,  Rosebank. 

HIGH   SCHOOL,. 

Cur 

IV 

tl3  —  Hamilton    av.    an*    St. 
lark's  pi..  New  Brigbtok. 

^  AMERICAN     ASSOCIATION     OF    TEACHERS    OF    JOU  RN  ALIS1VI. 

Office,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Prtsiden' — Fred  Newton  Scott,  University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Vice- 
President — J.  S.  Smith,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee.  Secretary-Treasurer — Carl  H.  Getz,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus.  Members  of  Executive  Committee — Grant  Mllnor  Hyde,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison;  H.  F.  Harrington,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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Steamers  Sailing  Jrom  New  Yorl 


STEAMERS    SAILING    FROM    NEW    YORK. 


Line. 


Anchor 

American  and  Indian 

American 

Atlantic  Transport 

Bootn 

Bridgeport 

Bear  Mountain 

Bay  State 

Cunard  Steamsaip  Co.,  Ltd 

Colonial 

Commercial  Soutii  American 

Catskill  Eveifng 

Clyde  Santo  Domingo 


Clyde  Steamship  Co 

Central  Hudson 

Dyckman  Street 

French  Line  Steamship  Co . 

Fabi-e 

Fall  River 

Grace 


Globe    (The),    Gaston,    Will- 
iams, Wigmore,  S.  S.  Corp.. 

Holland-America 

Hudson  Navigation  Co 

Hartford '..... 

Hudson  River  Day 

Iron  Steamboat  Co 

Keansburg ....'.... 

Lamport  and  Holt 

Lloyd  Itallano 

Maine  Steamship 

Metropolitan 

Munson  Steamship 

Mandalay 

Mallory : 

Norton t. 

Norwegian-American 


Navigazlone  Generale  Italiana 

New  Bedford 

New  London 

New  Haven 

New     YorK     &     Cuba     Mail 

Steamship  Co. 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co . 

Panama  Pacific 

Providence 

Patten 

Panama  Railroad  Steamship . 


Bed  Star 

Royal    Mail    Steam 
Company  (The). 

Red  Cross 


Packet 


Red  Banlc. 


Sailing  Pier. 


64,  N.  R 

Bush  Docks,  Bklyn.. 

62,  N.  R 

58,  N.  R 

4,  ft.45thSt.,  BlUyn. 

27,  E.  R 

Battery 

19,  E.  R...... 

53,  54,  56,  N.  R 

39,  N.  R 

33,  E.  R 

Ft.  Christopher  St   . 

34,  Atlantic    Basin, 
Brooklyn. 


36,  N.  R 

24,  N.  R 

Ft.  West  205th  St.  . 

57,  N.  R 

Ft.  31st  St.,  Bklyn.. 

14,  N.  R 

33,  Atlantic  Termi^ 
nal,  Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn,     New 

York,  New  Jersey. 

Ft.  5th  St.,  HoDoken 

32,  N.  R 

20,  E.  R 

29,  ft.  Desbrosses  St. 

\Vest  129th  St 

Battery 

8,  E.  R 

74,  N.  R 

19.  N.  R 

18,  N.  R 

9,  E.  R....e 

Bcttery 

36,  N.  R 

29th  St.,  Brooklyn.  . 
Ft.  30th  St.,  Bklyn.. 


74,  N.  R 

40,  N.  R 

40,  N.  R 

Ts'E.R.iBrookiyn. 


25.  N.  R 

61,  N.  R 

14,  N.  R 

Foot  West  35th  St. 
67,  N.  R 


61,  N.  R. 

42,  N.  R. 


32,  Brooklyn. 

Franklin  St. . 


Destination. 


Glasgow  and  Mediterranean  Ports.  . 

Capetown  and  Calcutta 

Liverpool 

London 

South  American  ports 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

Bear  Mountain. 

Providence,  R.  I 

Liverpool  and  Mediterranean 

Providence  and  Boston 

Barbados,  Rio  Janeiro,  Santos,  Etc.  . 

Catskill,  Hudson  and  Co.xsackle.  .  .  . 

Monte  Christi,  Puerto  Plata,  San- 
chez, Samana,  La  Romana,  Ma- 
coris,  Santo  Domingo  City  and 
Azua,  D.  R.,  via  Grand  Turk, 
Turks  Island. 

Charleston,  S.  C:  Galveston,  Texas. . 

Newburgh,  Poughkeepsie,  Kingston . 

Englewood  and  Interstate  Park .... 

Bordeaux 

Naples,  Italy;  Marseilles,  France. .  .  . 

Newport,  R.  I.;  Fall  River,  Mass.    . 

Cri::tobal  and  Balboa,  C.  Z.;  Cailao 
and  Mollendo,  Peru;  Arica,  Iqui- 
que,  Antofagasta,  Coquimbo,  Val- 
paraiso, Ghile. 

Peruvian,  Chilian,  Brazilian,  and 
Italian  ports. 

Rotterdam 

.Might  Line  to  Albany  and  Troy .... 

Connecticut  River  and  Hartford .... 

Hudson  River  landings  to  Albany .  . 

Coney  Island  and  Rockaway 

Keansburg,  N.J 

South  American  ports 

Mediterranean  ports 

Portland,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

Eastern  Cuba  and  South  America .  . 

Atlantic  Highlands 

Key  West,  Fla.;  Galveston,  Tex.  . .  . 

Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres 

Bergen,  Stavanger,  Ciiristiansand, 
and  Christiania. 

Genoa  and  Naples 

New  Bedford.  Mass 

New  London,  Ct 

New  Haven,  Ct 

Bahamas,  Cuba,  and  Mexico 


Russian  Volunteer  Fleet  (Tlie) 
Russian   East   Asiatic   Steam- 
sliip  Co.,  Ltd.   fThe),  (Rus- 
sian-American Line). 
Scandinavian-American 


Swedish-American 

Sandy  Hook 

Sight-Seeing  Yachts 

Spanish   

Southern     Pacific     Company. 
Savannah  (Ocean  S.  S.  Co.) .  .  . 

Transatlantic  Italiana 

United  Fruit  Company 


White  Star. 


6,  Bush  Dock,  Bklvn. 
5,     foot  ■   43d      St., 
Brooklyn. 

Ft.l7thSt.,Hoboken 


r»,  Jersey  City 

Ft.  We.st  42d  St 

Battery 

S.  E.  R 

18,  N.  R 

35,  N.  R.  . 

B  and  C,  Jersey  City 
1   and  9,   N.   R.;   15 

and  16  E.  R. 
•59  and  60,  N.  R.. 


Old  Point  Comfort  and  Norfolk,  Va 

Panama  Canal  and  California 

Providence,  R;  I 

Jersey  seaside  resorts 

Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  via  Haytl; 
connecting  for  west  coast  of  Cen- 
tral and  So.  America  and  Mexico 

Liverpool 

Bermuda,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama. 
Colombian  ports  and  west  coast  of 
South  America. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland. 

Highlands,  Oceanic,  Locust  Point, 
and  Red  Bank. 

Arcliangel,  Russia 

Russian  ports 


New  York  Office. 


21-24  State  St. 
Prod.  Ex.  Bldg. 
11  Broadway. 
9-11  Broadway. 
17  Battery  Place, 
eier  14,  N.,  R. 
17  State  St. 
Pier  19,  E.  R. 
21-24  State  St. 
Pier  39,  N»  R. 
29  Broadway. 
Ft.CiiristopherSt. 
11  Broadway. 


Pier  36,  N.  R. 
Pier  24,  N.  R. 
Pier  11.  N.  R. 
19  State  St. 
17  State  St. 
Pier  14,  N.  R. 
No.  7  Hanover  Sq. 


35-37  Broadway. 

21-24  State  St. 
Pier  32,  N.  R. 
Pier  20,  E.  R. 
Pier  29,  N.  R. 
17  Battery  Place. 


42  Broadway. 
No.  1  State  St. 
Pier  19.  N.  R. 
Pier  18,  N.  R. 
82  Beaver  St. 
32  Broadway. 
Pier  36.  N.  R. 
Prod'ce  Exc.  Bldg. 
8-10  Bridge  St. 

No.  1  State  St. 
Pier  14,  N.  R. 
Pier  14,  N.  R. 
Pier  14.  N.  R. 
Foot  Wall  St. 

Pier  36,  N.  R. 
9  and  11  B'way. 
Pier  14,  N.  R. 


9  and  11  B'way. 
26  Broadway. 


17  Battery  Place. 


Christiansand,  Christiania,  and  Co 
penhagen. 

Gothburg 

Atlantic  Highlands  &  Jersey  resorts 

Around  Manhattan  Island 

Spanish  ports , 

New  Orleans 

Savannah 

Genoa  and  Naples 

Central  and  South  American  ports. . 
Liverpool,    Manchester,  Azores,  Gi- 
braltar, and  Italy. 


44  Whitehall  St. 
55  Broadway. . 


1  Broadway. 

24  State  St. 
143  Libeity  St. 
Battery  Pier. 
Pier  8,  E.  R. 
366  Broadway. 
Pier  35,  N.  R. 
5  State  St. 

17  Battery  Place. 
9  and  II  B'way. 


Big  Brother  Movement. 
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PIERS    IN    MANHATTAN. 


NORTH 

River. 

Pier 

Pier 

No.               Street. 

No.              Street 

A  &  1  Battery  Place. 

58  W.  16tii. 

2-3  /  Battery    riace    & 
I      Morris. 

59  W.  18th. 

60  W.  19tti. 

4  Morris. 

61  W.  21st. 

5-7  Morris  &  Rector. 

62  VV.  22d. 

8  Rector. 

64  W.  24th. 

9  Carlisle. 

65  W.  2.5th. 

10  Albany. 

66  W.  26th. 

ll'Ced;ir. 

67  W.  27th. 

13  CorUandt  &  Dey. 

68  W.  28th. 

14  FqUon. 

69  W.  29th. 

15  Vesey  &  Barclay. 

70  W.  30th. 

16  Barclay  &  Park  PI. 

71  W.  31st. 

17  Park  PI. 

72  W.  32d. 

18  Murray. 

73  W.  33d. 

19  Warren. 

74  W.  34th. 

20  Chambers. 

75  W.  35th. 

21  Duane. 

76  W.  36th. 

22  Jay. 

77  W.  37th. 

23  Harrison. 

7.3  W.  38th. 

24  rranklin. 

79  W.  39th. 

25  Nortii  Moore. 

80  W.  40th. 

26  Beaoli. 

81  W.  41st. 

27  Hubert. 

83  W.  43d. 

28  Laiglit. 

84  W.  44th. 

29  Vestry. 

85  W.  45th. 

30  Vestry. 

31  Watts. 

86  W.  46th. 

87  W.  47th. 

32-34  Canal. 

88  W.  48  th. 

35  Spring. 

89  W.  49th. 

'36  Spring  &  CharltOD. 

90  W.  50th. 

37  Cliarlton. 

91  W.  51st. 

38  King. 

92  W.  52d. 

39  W.  Houston. 

94  W.  54  th. 

40  Clarkson. 

95  W.  55th. 

41  Leroy. 

96  W.  56th. 

42  Morton. 

97  W.  57th. 

43  Barrow. 

98  W.  58th. 

44  Curistopher. 

99  W.  59th. 

45  W.  lOtU. 

108  W.  70th. 

46  Charles. 

113  W.  79th. 

47  Perry. 

114  W.  80th.      , 

48  W.  lllh. 

117  W.  95th. 

49  Bank. 

118  W.  96th. 

50  Betlmne  &  W.  12th. 

119  W.  129th. 

51  Jane. 

121  W.  131st. 

52  Gansevoort. 

122  W.  132d. 

53  Bloomneld. 

123  W.  133d. 

54  W.  13th. 

124  W.  134th. 

56  W.  14th. 

125  W.  135th. 

57  W.  15th. 

East  River. 


28 


Pier 

No.  Street. 

4  Broad. 

5,  6,  7.  8  Cocnties  Slip. 

9  Coenties  &  Old  Slip. 

10  Old  Slip. 

11  Gouverneur  Lane. 
12-13  Wall. 

14  Maiden  Lane. 
15-16  Burling  Slip. 

17  Fulton. 

18  Beehman. 
19-20  Peck  Slip. 

21  Dover. 

22  James  Slip. 
26-27  Catharine. 

28  (old)    /Dover  & 
]  Roosevelt. 

(new)  /  Catharine 
\  &  Market. 

29  Market. 

30  Pike  &  Market. 

32  Pike.  \ 

33  Pii;e  &  Rutgers. 

34  Rutgers. 

36  Jefferson. 

37  Clinton. 

38  /   Clinton  &  Mont- 
\      goinery. 

39  Montgomery. 
40-46,  Incl.  j  Gouverneur 

1      &  Jaclwon 

51,  53  /  RIvington    & 

\  Stanton. 

55  (new)  E.  3d. 

56  E.  4th. 

57  E.  Stli. 
6th  St.,  old  Pier  6o. 

66  E.  18th. 
7th  St.,  old  Pier  68. 

67  E.  19th. 
E.  8th  St..  old  Pier  67. 

68  E.  20th. 
E.  9th  St.,  old  Pier  68. 

69  E.  21st. 
E.  10th  St.,  old  Pier  69. 


Street. 


31- 


50, 


Pier 

No. 

70  E.  22d. 
E.  nth  St.,  old  Pier  70. 
E.  12th  St.,  old  Pier  71. 
E.  13th  St..  old  Pier  72, 

72  E.  24th. 

73  E.   25th. 

74  E  26th. 

76  E.  28th. 

77  E.  29th. 

78  R.  30th. 

79  E.  3Ist. 

80  E.  32d. 

81  >E.  33d. 
85  E.  35th. 

36th. 

37th. 

39th. 

46th. 

47th. 

49th. 

60th. 

61st.  ■ 

62d. 

86th. 

90th. 

9 1st. 

94th. 


86  E. 

87  E. 
89  E. 

96  E. 

97  E. 
99  E. 

102  E. 

103  K. 

104  E. 
E. 

105  E. 

106  E. 
109  E. 


1 10  E.  95th. 


Ill  E. 

114  E. 

115  E. 

116  E. 

117  E. 

122  E. 

123  E. 

124  E. 

125  E. 


96th. 

99th. 

100th. 

lOlat. 

102d. 

107th. 

lOSth. 

109th. 

110th. 


:-!7  E.  112th. 
l^i  E.  116th. 

132  E.  117th. 

133  E.  118th. 
164  E.  l'19th. 
135  E.  120th. 


Recreation  Piers. 


Foot  of  Market,  E. 
Foot  of  E.  3d. 
Foot  of  E.  24th. 
Foot  of  E.  112th. 


R. 


R. 


Foot  of  Barrow,  N 
Font  of  VV.  50th. 
Foot  of  W.  129th. 
Foot  of  Albany,  N.  R. 


The  piers  at  the  loot  of  West  155th,  West 
been  numbered. 


156th,  West  157th,  and  West  15Sth  Streets  have  not  yet 


OUTSIDERS    m    HZ^M    YORK. 

The  United  States  Cenaus  Bureau  gives  the  following  Mat  of  outsidets  who  a: 


Alabama 2,165 

Arizona 393 

Arkansas 577 

California 4,827 

Colorado 1,105 

Connecticut 25,235 

Delaware 2,003 

Dist.  of  Columbia  4,781 

Florida 2,899 

Georgia 6,798 

Idaho 341 

IlUnois 12,938 


Indiana 4,356 

Iowa 2,712 

Kansas 1,266 

Kentucky 4,520 


Louisiana. 
Maine. . . . 
i\laryland . 
MassacMise 


5ts. 


3,331 

6,693 

12,562 

34,977 


MicniganN 5,238 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri . . . 


2,138 
1,028 
5,443 


Montana 458 

Nebraska 934 

Nevada 239 

New  Hampshire. .  2,857 

New  Jei-sey 69,898 

New  Mexico 360 

North  Carolina. . .  10,736 

North  Dakota 152 

Ohio 16,549 

OlUahoma 194 

Oregon 360 

Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  54,904 


e  living  in  New  York  City: 

Rhode  Island ....  5,6.' 

South  CaroUna. .  .  8,22:. 

South  Dakota 199 

Tennessee 2,425 

Texas 2,387 

Utah 320 

Vermont 5,205 

Virginia 28,862 

Wasiilngton 753 

West  Virginia 1,279 

Wisconsin 3,190 

Wyoming 341 


BIG     BROTHER     MOVEMENT. 


The  Big  Brother  movement  was  founded  in  1904  in  New  York  City.  Since  that  time  the  work  has 
been  taken  up  in  over  one  hundred  cities,  on  lines  laid  down  by  this  office.  There  is  a  staff  of  paid  worls- 
ers,  supplemented  by  volunteers — lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  executives,  teachers — all  busy  men 
selected  because  of  their  good  will  and  natural  ability  to  do  effective  work.  The  Little  Brothers  are  boys 
referred  by  parents,  hospitals,  police,  courts,  etc.  They  are  the  sous  of  widows,  inebriates,  prisoners,  of 
careless  or  Ignorant  parents — boys  who  are  largely  the  victims  of  their  environment.  The  task  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  boys'  trouble — whether  it  be  truancy,  stealing,  lying,  running  away  from  home,  etc.; 
then,  with  the  co-operation  of  parents,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Big  Brothers,  to  build  up  wlthlB  the 
boy  a  sense  of  honor  and  good  citizenfihip.  Every  po.ssible  agency  is  employed  to  secure  results — hospMaia 
for  examination  or  operation,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  church  and  settlement  gymnasiums,  industrial  classes  and 
boys'  clubs.  Boy  Scouts,  trade  schools,  camps  and  farm  schools. 

President — Franklin  C.  Hoyt,  of  the  Children's  Court.  Vice-Presidents — Rev.  Wilton  Merle-Smlth, 
D.  D.,  Luther  H.  Lewis,  Robert  L.  Gerry.  Chairman  Executive  Cominitlee — Ernest  K.  Coulter.  Secro- 
tary — Charles  A.  Taussig.  Treasurer — Francis  J.  Danforth.  General  Secretary — Rowland  C.  Sheldon. 
Office,  200  FUth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Foreign  Consuls  in  New  York  City. 


METROPOLITAN    OPERA    COMPANY. 

(GiuUo  Gatti-Casazza,  General  Manager.) 

The  principal  singers  signed  t)y  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  for  the  1917-1918  season  number 
seventy-one.     Vocally  classified  they  are: 

SOPRANOS  (23) — Frances  Aida,  Maria  Barrientos,  Anna  Case,  Maria  Conde,  Vera  Curtis,  Florence 
Easton,  Minnie  Egener,  Alice  Eversman,  GeraldineFarrar,  Rita  Fornia,  Olive  Fremstad,  Mabel  Garri- 
son, Frieda  Hempel.  Helene  Kanders,  Melanle  Kurt,  Edith  Mason,  Ruth  Miller,  Claudia  Muzio,  May 
Peterson,  Marie  Rappold,  Lenora  Sparltes,  Marie  Sundelius,  Marie  Tlftauy. 

MEZZO  SOPRANOS  AND  CONTRALTOS  (12)^Cecil  Arden,  Emma  BornlRgia,  Sophie  Braslau, 
Julia  Claussen,  Rayraonde  Delaunols,  Kathleen  Howard,  Marie  Mattteid,  Margare'te  Matzenauer,  Flor- 
ence Mulford,    Margarets  Ober,  Flora  Perini,  Lila  Robeson. 

TENORS  (15) — Paul  Althouse,  Pietro  Audisio,  Angelo  Bada,  Julius  Bayer,  Max  Bloch,  Fernando 
Carpi,  Enrico  Caruso,  Hipolito  Lazaro,  Riccardo  Martin,  Giovanni  Martinelli,  John  McCormaclc,  Albert 
Relss,  Johannes  Sembach,  Jacques  Urlus.  * 

BARITONES  (13) — Pasquale  Amato,  Vicente  Balliat.er,  Thomas  Chalmers,  Louis  d'Angelo,  Giuseppe 
de  Luca,  Josef  Groenen,  Mario  Laurenti,  Robert  Leonhardt,  Vincenzo  Reschiglian,  Carl  Schlegel,  Antonio 
Scotti,  Hermann  Weil,  Clarence  Whitehill. 

BASSOS  (9) — Carl  Braun,  Adamo  Didur,  Pompillo  Malatesta,  Jose  Mardones,  Giullo  Rossi,  Leon 
Rothier,   Basil  Ruysdael,   Andres  de  Segurola,   Henri  Scott. 

CONDUCTORS  (6) — Artur  Bodanzky,  Richard  Hageman,  Pierre  Monteux,  Roberto  MoranzonI, 
Gennaro  Papi,  Adolf  Rothmeyer. 

ASSISTANT  CONDUCTORS  (7) — Giuseppe  Bamboscheck,  Paul  Eisler,  Salvatore  Fucito,  Fran- 
cesco Romel,  Hans  Steiner,  Willy  Tyroler,  Wilfred  Pellelier. 

CHORUS  MASTER — Giulio  Setti.  TECHNICAL  DIRECTOR — Edward  Siedle.  STAGE  DIREC- 
TOR— Richard  Ordynskl.  STAGE  MANAGERS — Armando  Agnini,  Jan  Heythekker.  ASSISTANT 
STAGE  MANAGERS — Lodovico  Viviani,  Oscar  Sanne.  BALLET  MASTERS — Pauline  Verhoeven, 
Ottokar  Bartic.  (For  "Le  Coq  d'Or")  STAGE  AND  BALLET  MASTER — Adolph  Bolm.  PREMIER 
DANSEUSE — Queenie  Smith.     LIBRARIAN — Lionel  Mapleson.     DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLICITY — 

William  J.  Guard.        j^uMBER  OF  OPERAS  PRODUCED   1916-1917  SEASON. 

Operas  in  Italian  (78) — VERDI  (19),  Alda,  La  Traviata,  II  Trovatore,  and  Rigoletto.  PUCCINI 
(19),  La  Boheme,  Madam  Butterfly,  Tosca,  and  Manon  Lescaut.  DONIZETTI  (7).  Lucia  di  Lammermoor, 
and  L'Elislr  d'Amore.  MASCAGNI  (3),  Cavalleria  Rusticana.  LEONCAVALLO  (-5),  Pagliaoci.  GIOR- 
DANO (3).  Madame  Sans-Gene.  ROSSINI  (3),  II  Barbiere  di  Si\'lglla.  FLOTOW  (3),  Marta. 
MOZART  (3),  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro.  MOUSSORGSKY  (4),  Boris  Godunoff.  BORODINE  (2),  Prince 
Igor.     ZANDONAI    (5),   Francesca  da  Rimini.     LEONI    (2),   L'Oracolo. 

Operas  in  German  (4.5) — WAGNER  (30),  Tristan  und  Isolde,  Die  Meistersinger,  Lohengrin,  Parsifal, 
Rheingold,  Die  Walkiire,  Siegfried,  and  Gotterdammerung.  STRAUSS  (3),  Der  Rosenkavalier.  HUM- 
PERDINCK  (1),  Hansel  und  Gretel.  MOZART  (8),  Die  Zauberflote.  GLUCK  (5),  Iphigenia  in  Tauris. 
BEETHOVEN  (3),  FideUo. 

Operas  in  French  (25)— BIZET  (12),  Carmen  and  Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles.  SAINT-SAENS  (5),  Sam- 
son et  Dallla.     MASSENET  (5).  Thais.     DELIBES  (3),  Lakme.    -, 

Operas   in  English    (6) — DE  KOVEN    (6),   The  Canterbury'  Pilgrims. 

Oratorios — GOUNOD  (1),  Mors  et  Vita.     ARIANI  (1),  San  Francisco  d'Assisi. 

Thirty-nine  different  operas  were  sung  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  (twenty  ip  Italian,  thirteen 
In  German,  five  in  French  and  one  in  English);  150  performauces.  This  includes  five  double  bills  and  one 
benefit  performance,  consisting  of  four  acts  from  different  operas. 

There  were  eleven  performances  in  Brooklyn,  sixteen  in  Philadelphia,  and  seven  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  number  of  performances  given  by  the  company  during  its  twenty-four  weei^s'  season  1916-1917, 
including  twenty-two  Sunday  night   concerts,   was  206. 

IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Liberia — Edward  G.  Merrill,  C: 

'    C,  24  Stone  St. 

Mexico — Juan  T.  Burns,  C,  120  Broadway. 

Monaco — Stanislas  d'Halewyn,  C,  10  Bridge  St. 

Montenegro — Capt.  A.  V.  Seferovitch,  C:  105  West 

40th  St. 
Netherlands— H.    Spackler,    C.    G.;    D.    J.    Steyn 

Parve,  V.  C.  11  Broadway. 
Nicaragua — E.  Solorzano  Diaz,  C.  G.,  66  Beaver  St 
Norway — C.  Ravn,  C.  G.;  Nicolai  Aall,  V.  C,  17 

State  St. 
Panama — Dr.    Saturnino    L.    Perigault,    C.    G.,    11 

Broadway.  .^ 

Paraguay — Wm.  Wallace  White,  C.  G.:  Philip  Da 

Ronde,    V.    C.,    Woolworth    Building,    Broadway 

and  Park  PI  * 

Persia— H    H.  Topakyan,  C.  G.,  546  Fifth  Ave. 
Peru — Eduardo  Higginson,  C.  G.,  25  Broad  St. 
Portugal — Carlos  Rangel  de  Sampaio,  C.  G.;  Carlos 

Olavo,  V.  C,  8  Bridge  St. 
Russia— Mlkhael    M.    Ouslinoff,    C.    G.;    Peter 

Routskv,    C;    Dimitrl    Floriusky,   Acting   V. 

22  N:  Was'iinnitoa  Sq. 
Salvador — Manuel  Peralta,  C,  42  Broadway. 
Santo  Domingo — -See  "Dominican  Republic." 
Serbia — Mlc  lel  I.  Pupin.  C.  G.,  443  W.  22d  St. 
Siam — F.  Warren  Sumner,  C. 
Spain — F.  Javier  Salas,  C.  G.; 

C,  18  Broadway. 
Sweden — M.  Clarholm,  C.  G., 

C,  17  State  St. 

Junod,  C,  100  Fifth  Ave.; 
C. 

Bey,   C.  G.;  Aram  Mourad 
C.    59  Pearl  St. 
C  G.:  Henry  H.  Jennings, 


FOREIGN    CONSULS 

Argentina — Ernesto  C.  Perez,  C.  G.,  17  Battery  Place. 
Austria-Hungary — Alexander  von  Nuber  de  Pereked, 

C.  G.,  24  State  St. 
Belgium— Pierre  Mali,  C:  J.  Van  Rickstal,  V. C;  F. 

Jansen,  V.  C;  L.  J.  Garcey,  C.  A.,  25  Madison,  Ave. 
Bolivia — Adolfo  Ballivian,  C.  G.,  23?  Broadway. 
Brazil— H.  C.  de  Martins  Pinheiro,  C.  G.;  G.  W. 

Chester,  V.  C;  J.  P.  Mee,  V.  C,  17  State  St. 
Chile— Carlos  Castro-Rulz.  C.  G.,  149  Broadway, 
'aina — Yang   Yu   Ying,   (J.;   Li   Kai-Siang,   V.   C, 

18  Broadway,' 
Colombia — Aurelio  R.  Acosta,  C.  G.;  R.  del  Castilo, 

V.  C,  17  Battery  Place. 
Costa    Rica — F.    M.    Montero    Munoz,    C.    G.,    2 

Rector  St. 
Cuba— Leopoldo  Dolz,  C.  G.;  F.  Toboada,  C;  P. 

Dominguez,  V.  C,  44  Whitehall  St. 
Denmark — Georg  Bech,  C,  8  Bridge  St. 
Dominican   RepubUc — M.   de  J.    Camacho,   C.   G.; 

Anlbal  Dulue,  Chancellor,  17  Battery  Place. 
France — Gaston  Liebert,  C.  G.;  Henri  Goiran,  C; 

J.  B.  Nettement,  C;  Stanislas  d'Halewyn,  V.  C, 

10  Bridge  St. 
Great  Britain— Charles  Clive  Bayley,  C.  G.;  R.  L. 

Noeworthy,  V.  C:  E.  H.  G.  Shepherd,  V.  C:  C. 

K.  Ledger,  V.  C;  G.  Harrington,  V.  C;  M.  M. 

Richardson,  V.  C.;  H.  S.  Fltzroy,  V.  C;  J.  Greenop, 

Pro-Coasul,  44  Whitehall  St.  J.  J.  W.  Macpherson, 

Acting  V.  C,  shipping  branch,  25  South  St. 
Greece — D.  N.  Botassi,  C.  G.,  80  Wall  St. 
Guatemala — Dr.    Ramon    Bengoechea,    C.    G.,    12 

Broadway. 
Haytt — Charles  Moravia,  C.  G.;  Ernest  Bastien,  V. 
C  31-33  Broadway. 

Honduras — Andres  Soriano,  C.  G.,  31  Broadway. 
Italy — S.    Carrara,    C.    G.;    L.    Silllttl,    V.    C:   F. 

Fransonl,  V.  C;  L,  Marianl,  V.  C,  395  Broadway. 
Japan — Chonosuke      Yada,      C.      G.;      Yosliiatsu 

Murakami,  V.  C;  Shuw  Tomil,  V.  C,  60  WaU  St. 


E.  B.  Merrill,  V. 


de 
O.. 


F.  C.  de  Toledo,  V. 
S.  M.  Lagerberg,  V. 


Switzerland — Louis  H. 

Henri  Escher,  Jr.,  V. 
Turkey — Djelal   Munlf 

Sl;ah-Mir  Effendl,  V. 
Uruguay — Mario  L.  Gil, 

V.  C.  17  Battery  PI. 
Venezuela — Pedro   R.   RIncones,   C. 

V.  C,  80  WaU  St. 


G.;  N.   Veloz. 
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CLUBS  IN  MANHATTAN. 

PRINCIPAL   CLUBS    AND    CLUBHOUSES. 


Club,  Location,  and  Secretary. 


Aero  of  America,  297  Madison  Ave.,  William  Hawley , 

Aldine,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  James  E.  West , 

Alpha  Delta  Phi,  136  W.  44tli  St.,  S.  D.  Inslee 

American  Yacht,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Nelson  Macy 

Andiron,  132  W.  72d  St.,  J.  W.  H.  Crim 

Arlon,  Park  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  Dr.  F.  W.  Stechmann 

Arltwrlght,  320  Broadway,  H.  F.  Orr 

Army  and  Navy,  107  W.  43d  St.,  Edwin  W.  Dayton 

Authors',  7th  Ave.,  cor.  W.  56th  St.,  Ernest  Ingersoll 

Automobile  of  America,  54th  St..  west  of  B'way,  Elmer  Thompson 

Banlters',  120  Broadway,  Franklin  A.  Plummer 

Calumet,  12  W.  56th  St.,  S.  F.  Barry ■ 

Camera,  121  W.  68th  St.,  M.  W.  Tingley 

Catholic,  120  Central  Park  South,  Edward  K.  Hanlon 

Century,  7  W.  43d  St.,  H.  O.  Taylor 

Chemists',  52  E.  41st  St.,  J.  P.  M.  Klotz -. . .  . 

City,  55  W.  44th  St.,  R.  S.  Binkerd 

City  Athletic,  50  W.  54th  St.,  Edwin  D.  Hays 

Clergy,  Room  240,  Fifth  Ave.  Building,  Walter  Laidlaw 

Colony,  564  Park  Ave..  Mrs.  Magee  Ellsworth 

Columbia  University,  10  W.  43d  St..  Frederick  W.  Kobbe 

Columbia  Yacht,  foot  W.  86tli  St.,  George  R.  Branson 

Cornell  University,  65  Park  Ave.,  Foster  M.  Coffin 

Deutscher  Llpderkranz,  111  E.  58th  St.,  L.^  L.  Breitwieser 

Deutscher  Pres.s,  21  Spruce  St.,  Dr.  R.  E.  Salter 

Down  Town  Association,  60  Pine  St.,  Geo.  G.  Haven 

Drug  and  Chemical,  100  William  St.,  William  P.  Young 

Engineers',  32  W.  40th  St.,  Jos.  Struthers 

Explorers',  345  Amsterdam  Ave.,  Henry  E.  Crampton 

Freundschaft  Society,  105-107  W.  57th  St.,  Eugene  W.  Kahn 

Friars',  110  W.  4Sth  St.,  John  J.  Gleason 

German  Liederkranz,  115  E.  58th  St..  Claude  H.  Valentine 

Green  Room,  139  W.  47th  St.,  J.  Frank  Stephens 

Grolier,  47  E.  60th  St.,  Walter  Gillis 

Hardware,  Broadway  and  Murray  St.,  Robert  M.  Parsons 

Harmonie,  4  E.  00th  St.,  N.  S.  Goldberger 

Harvard,  27  W.  44th  St.,  Jerome  D.  Greens 

Jockey,  18  E.  41st  St.,  H.  K.  Knapp 

Knickerbocker,  807  Fifth  Ave.,  Ernest  Iselin 

Lambs',  130  W.  44th  St.,  Geo.  V.  Hobart 

Lawyers',  115  Broadway,  R.  G.  Babbage 

Lotos,  110  W.  57th  St.,  Charles  W.  Price 

Manhattan;  32  E.  26th  St.,  Frederic  Kernochan 

Manhattan  Chess,  Sherman  Sq.  Hotel,  B'way  &  71st  St.,  J.F.  Rice 

Manhattan  Single  Tax,  47  W.  42d  St.,  E.  H.  Underbill 

Masonic,  46  W.  24th  St.,  W.  M.  Thompson 

MercJianta',  The,  108  Leonard  St.,  George  M.  Gray 

Metropolitan,  1  E.  60th  St.,  P.  R.  Pyne 

National  Arts,  15  Graraercy  Park,  Frederick  S.  Lamb 

National  Democratic,  617  Fifth  Ave.,  William  H.  Jasper 

New  York,  20  W.  40th  St.,  John  L.  Crawford - 

New  York  Athletic,  69tli  St.  &  BtJi  Ave.  (g),  Fred,'  R.  Fortmeyer 

New  York  Caledonian,  846  Seventh  Ave.,  Samue!  B,  Nixon 

New  York  Press,  21  Spruce  St.,  Caleb  H.  Redfern 

New  York  Railroad,  H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St 

New  York  Yacht,  37  W.  44th  St.,  G.  A.  Cormack 

Phi  Gamma  Delta,  34  W.  44th  St.,  Walter  E.  Atkinson 

Players',  16  Gramercy  Park,  Hamilton  Bell 

Princeton,  121  E.  21st  St.,  Samuel  J.  Reid,  Jr 

Progress,  1  W.  88th  St.,  Moses  Hochster 

Racquet  and  Tennis,  27  W.  43d  St.,  Sherman  Day 

Reform,  9  S.  William  St.,  Sidney  Newborg 

Republican  of  City  of  New  York,  54  W.  40th  St.,  H.  W.  Goddard.. 
Rocky  Mountain,  65  W.  44th  St.,  John  Hays  Hammond,  President. 

Rotary,  Hotel  McAlpln.  Wm.  J.  Beamish 

Rubenstein,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Mary  J.  Baker 

Satnt  Nicholas,  7  W.  44th  St.,  Livingston  Wetmore 

Salmagundi,  14  W.  12th  St.,  Walter  NeumuUer 

Screen,  165  W.  47th  St.,  Anthony  P.  Kelly 

Stock  Exchange  Luncheon,  13  Wall  St.,  George  M.  Sidenberg. ... 

Sunset,  2)6  W.  73d  St.,  Mary  J.  Chambers 

Traasportation,  The,  42d  St.  and  Madison  Ave.,  John  F.  Fairlamb., 
Turf  and  Field,  Belmont  Park,  John  G.  Livingston,  70  E.  45th  St.  . . 

UnderwrUers',  16  Liberty  St..  F.  R.  Going 

Union,  Fifth  Ave.  and  51st  St.,  Chas.  K.  Beekman 

Union  League,  The,  Fifth  Ave.  and  39th  St.,  Henry  C.  Qftlnby 

University,  I  W.  54th  St.,  S.  H.  Ordway 

West  Side  Club 

Wool,  260  West  Broadway,  Robert  McBratney 

Women's  University,  106  E.  52d  St.,  Cliarlotte  R.  Hallowell 

Yale,  50  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  J.  McL.  Walton 


a  ■ 


Member- 
ship. 


1905 
1889 
1890 
1885 
1913 
1854 
1893 
1889 
1882 
1899 
1915 
1879 
1896 
1871 
1847 
1898 
1892 
1909 
1915 
1903 
1901 
1867 
1889 
1847 
1885 
1860 
1894 
1888 
1904 
1879 
1904 


1902 
1884 
1892 
1852 
1865 
1894 
1871 
1874 
1887 
1870 
1865 
1877 
1887 
1894 
1871 
1891 
1898 
1876 
1815 
1868 
1856 
1872 
1872 
1844 
1886 
1888 
1899 
1860 
1875 
1888 
1879 
1907 
1909 
1887 
1875 
1871 
1912 
1904 
1916 
1895 
1895 
1898 
1836 
1863 
1865 
1887 
1894 
1891 
1897 


Resi- 
dent 


347 
800 
300 
235 
200 
508 
700 
231 
253 
1,600 
1,600 


100 
600 
960 

1,500 

1,300 
850 
440 

1,350 

1,441 
461 
610 
950 
300 

1,000 
500 

1,200 
151 
540 

1.350 
999 
500 
250 
600 
900 

2,112 
50 
615 
250 
600 
600 
785 
117 
600 
500 
370 

1,150 
584 
750 
500 

3,500 
400 
900 

2,300 

2,300 
225 
473 
869 
500 

1,100 
400 
712 
300 
402 
550 
217 
480 
500 
800 
300 
3.5D 
350 
450 

1,600 

1,800 

2,000 
155 
300 
850 

2,335 


Non- 
Resi- 
dent 


Initiation 
Fee. 


ANNUAL 
DUES. 


336 


730 
25 


200 
1,750 


450 
900 


75 
350 
290 


400 

100 

15 

400 

311 

None 

400 

50 


112 
300 
943 
54 
46 
372 


10 
125 
175 
None 
2,726 


300 
250 
400 
334 

23 
200 
700 

95 
250 
182 
200 
200 
800 


200 


390 
596 
901 
50 
400 
175 
798 
800 

■"25 

40 

234 

35 


.    100 

425 

None 

25 

None 

None 

1,500 

■■"75 

400 

2,313 


Resi- 
dent. 


$50.00 


30.00 

50.00 

50.00 

None 

50.00 

50.00 

25.00 

100.00 

100.00 


None 
50.00 

150.00 
25.00 
50.00 

100.00 
10.00 

250.00 
10.00 
50.00 
10.00 
20.00 
12 

200.00 
.WOO 

100.00 
10.00 

100.00 


25.00 

100.00 

50.00 

200.00 

10,00 

100.00 

300.00 

300 

100.00 

100.00 

200.00 

None 

None 

None 

100.00 

300.00 

-.50.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

200.00 

30.00 

100.00 

10.00 

100.00 

200.00 

50.00 

.50.00 

25.00 

20.00 

25.00 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 


25.00 
None 
None 
300.00 
300.00 
200.00 

10.00 
None 

25.00 

30.00 


Non- 

Resi 

dent 


$25  00 


10.00 
50 


None 

20.00 
10,00 
25.00 
50.00 
50.00 


None 

10.00 

100.00 

5.00 

15.00 

25.00 

5.00 

250.00 

-  5.00 

id.ob 


100.00 
5.00 

100.00 

5.00 

25.00 


15.00 
50.00 
50  00 
None 
10.00 


100 

25.00 

25.00 

50.00 

None 

None 

Mone 

75.00 

300.00 

None 

25  00 

50.00 

100.00 


5.00 


10.00 
50  00 
10.00 
50.00 
200.00 
None 
25.00 
15.00 

None 
50.00 
25.00 
50.00 


25.00 
None 
None 
None 
None 
100.00 
None 
None 
25.00 
15.00 


Resi- 
dent. 


$25.00 


40.00 
75.00 
50  00 
40.00 
50.00 
60.00 
20-00 
50.00 
100.00 


40.00 
60.00 
70.00 
50.00 
60.00 

100.00 
10.00 

100.00 
.30.00 
30.00 


40.00 
20.00 

100.00 
50.00 
75.00 
15.00 

125.00 


30.00 

30.00 

50.00 

125.00 

10.00 

100.00 

150.00 

75.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

-  25.00 


15.00 
75.00 

125.00 
60.00 
50.00 

100.00 
60.00 
6.0c 
24.00 
200 
75.00 
30.00 
50.00 
40.00 

100.00 

150.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
.30.00 


75.00 
40.00 
20.00 
50.00 


'50.00 
50.00 
25.00 
125.00 
100.00 
90.00 
30.00 
60.00 
25.00 
60.00 


Non- 
Resi- 
dent. 

$10.00 


10.00 
75.00 


20.00 
30  &  5 
10.00 
25.00 
50.00 


10.00 
15.00 
35.00 
12.50 
15.00 
25.00 
5.00 
50.00 
15.00 


10.00 
20.00 
12.00 
50.00 
10.00 
37.50 
25 
25.00 


15.00 
15.00 
25.00 
None 
15.00 


50.00 
25.00 
40.00 
25.00 
12.50 


5.00 
50.00 
75.00 
15.00 
20.00 
50.00 
30.00 


i.OO 


10.00 
25.00 
15.00 
50.00 
75.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10cfe25 

"  'ihbl 

37.50 
15.00 
10.00 


25.00 

■10.00 

None 

None 

45.00 


20.00 
25.0 
25 


t'-rf  Telegraph  Rates  from  New  York  City. 


TELEGRAPH    RATES    FROM    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


(These  are  the  rates  in  lorce  to  all  the  principal  points, 
the  Western  Union  and  Postal  companies.) 


They  are  approximately  .the  same  for  both 


DAY  TELEGRAMS  Of  10  words  or  less,  address  and  signature  free,  are  transmitted  immediately  upon 
reception.  '     '^ 

NIGHT  TELEGRAMS  of  10  words  or  less,  address  and  signature  free,  are  sent  during  the  night  at 
the  convenience  of  the  company. 

Words  over  10  in  Day  Telegrams  and  Night  Telegrams  are  2  cents  each  where  rate  is  2.'>,  30.  or  35  cents- 
3  cents  each  where  rate  is  40  or  50  cents;  4  cents  where  rate  is  60  cents;  5  cents  where  rate  is  75  cents-  7  cents' 
where  rate  is  S1>00,  and  8  cenvs  where  rate  Is  SI. 25. 

NIGHT   LETTERS   of   50   words  or   less,   address  and  signature  free,  filed  up  to  2  o'clock  A    M 
are  delivered  the  next  morning  at  Wie  same  rate  as  that  shown  for  "Day  Telegrams  of  10  words  "  " 

DA-y  LETTERS  of  50  words  or  less,  address  and  signature  free,  filed  at  any  hour  during  the  day  are 
transmitted  and  delivered  subject  to  the  priority  of  Day  Telegrams.  Rates  for  Day  Letters  are  one-half 
higher  than  rates  for  Night  Letters. 

Words  above  50  in  Night  Letters  or  Day  Letters  are  one-fifth  the  50-word  rate  for  each  additional 
10  or  fraction  of  10  words. 


Places. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Alberta 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

British  Columbia 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . , 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lov/k 

Kansas 

Kentucky .... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Manitoba 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota..  .  . 
Mississippi .» . . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


Teleorams. 


10  Words. 


Day. 


$0.60 

2.00-8.80 

1.25 

1.00 

60 

l'.00-I.2,T 

1.00 

75 

25 

30 

30 

60 

60 

1.00 

50 

60 

60 

60 

50 

60 

35-40 

75-1.25 

30-40 

25-30 

40-60 

60 

60 

50-6fl 

75 

60 

1. 00 


Night. 


50  Words. 


$0.50 

1.80-8.10 

1.00 

1.00 

50 

1.00-1.25 

1.00 

60 

25 

25 

2j 

50 

50 

1.00 

40 

40 

50 

50 

40 

50 

25-30 

60-1.00 

25-30 

25 

30-50 

50 

50 

40-50 

60 

50 

1. 00 


Day 

Letter. 


I       $0.90 

3.00-13.20 

1 

1.50 

90 

1.50-1. 88 

1.50 

1.13 

38 

45 

45 

90 

90 

1.50 

75 

75 

90 

90 

75 

90 

53-60 

1.13-1.83 

45-60 

38-45 

60-90 

99 

90 

75-90 

1  13 

90 1 

1.50 


Night 
Letter. 


$0.60 

2.00-8.80 

1.25 

1.00 

60 

1.00-1.25 

1.00 

75 

25 

30 

30 

60 

60 

1.00 

50 

50 

60 

60 

50 

60 

35-40 

60-1.00 

30-40 

25-30 

40-60 

60 

60 

50-60 

75 

60 

1.00 


Places. 


New  Brunswick 
Newfoundland. . 
New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey .... 
New-  Mexico .  .  . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 
Nova  Scotia.  .  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ontario 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Prince  Edw.  Isl'd 

Quebec 

Rhode  Island  .  . 
Saskatchewan . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota . . 

Tennessee 

Te.xas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisi-onsin 

Wyoming 

Yukon 


Telegrams. 


10  Words. 


Day.       Night. 


$0.50 
1.10 

30-35 
25 
75 

25-35 
5C- 
75 
50  i 
401 
751 
40-1.00 
1. 00 

25-40 
75 
50 
30 
1.00-1.25 
60 
75 
50 
75 
75 

30-35 

40-50 

1.00 

40 

50-60 

75 

2.50-7.25 


$0.40 
1.00 
25 
25 
.  60 
25 
40 
60 
40 
30 
60 

30-75 
1.00 

25-30 
65 
40 
25 
75-1.00 
50 
60 
40 
60 
60 
25 

30-40 

1.00 

30 

40-50 

60 

2.35-7.25 


50  Words. 


Day        Night 
Letter.     Letter. 


$0.75 

1.65 

45-53 

38 

1.13 

38-53 

75 

1.13 

75 

60 

1.13 

60-1.50 

1.50 

38-60 

1.13 

75 

45 

1.50-1.88 

90 

1.13 

75 

1.13 

1.13 

45-53 

60-75 

1.50 

60 

75-90 

1.13 

On  appl 


$0.50 
1.10 

30-35 
25 
75 

25-35 
50 
75 
50 
40 
75 
40-1.00 
1.00 

25-40 
75 
50 
30 
1.00-1.25 
60 
75 
50 
75 
75 

30-35 

40-50 

1.00 
40 

50-60 ' 
75 
ication. 


TELEGRAPH  RATES  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

These  rates  are  from  New  York  City.  Tlie  addressand  signature  are  included  in  the  chargeable  mattei', 
•■.nd  the  length  of  words  is  limited  to  fifteen  letters.  When  a  word  is  composed  of  more  'than  fifteen  letters, 
every  additional  fifteen  or  the  fraction  of  fifteen  letters  will  be  counted  as  a  word. 


Per  Word. 

Per  Word. 

f>er  Word. 

Per  Word. 

Abyssinia 

SO.  61' 

Demerara.  .  . 

SO . 36 

Malta SO.  35 

Russia  (Asia) SO. 43 

.32 
.50 

Denmark .... 
Ecuador,  Alt. 

35 

route.  1 .  30 

Martinique 95 

Matany.as 20 

Santo  Domingo 80 

Alexandria  (Egypt) . 

Scotland 25 

.36 
.65 

England 

France 

25 

25 

Melbourne,  Vic 99 

Natal  (So.  Africa) .  .      .80 

Serbia 34 

Argentina ■. . . 

Siam 94 

Austria         

.32 
.36 

Germany .... 
Gibraltar 

25 

43 

New  South  Wales. . .      .99 
New  Zealand 9Q 

Sicily 31 

B.arbados ^. . . . 

Sing.anore 99 

Belgium 

.25 

Greece 

36 

Norway 35 

Spain 38 

Bermuda 

.42 

Guatemala. . . 

55 

Orange  River  Colony     .  86 

St.  Thomas 50 

Olivia 

.65 

Havana 

15 

Panama 40 

Sweden .38 

irazil 70  to 

1.67 

Hayti 

.  80  to  1 .  30 

Paraguay 65 

Switzerland 30 

Bulgaria 

.35 

Holland 

25 

Penang 94 

S.vdney   (N.  S.  W.).      .99 

Burmah 

.66 

Honolulu. . . . 

47 

Peru 65 

Tangier 36 

Callao  (Peru) 

.65 

Hungary .... 

32 

Philippine   Islands, 

Tasmania 99 

Cairo  (Egypt) 

.50 

Iceland 

......       .35 

Manila 1.12 

Transvaal 86 

Cane  Colony  (S.  Af .) 
Ceylon 

86 

66 

Other  offices,  1.17 

Trinidad 3s 

.66 

Ireland 

25 

to 1.45 

Turkey  (Europe) ...      .36 

Chile 

65 

Italy         . .    . 

31 

Porto  Rico. 50 

Turkey  (Asia) 45 

China 

1.22 

Jamaica 

'.'.'.'.'.  i.h 

Portugal |.  39 

Uruguay ■ 65 

Cochin  China 

.99 

Japan 

■Queensland 99 

Vera  Cruz,  SI. 75,  10  wds. 

Colon     

.40 

.50 

•lava 

Korea  (Seoul) 

1.10 

Roumania 46 

Victoria  (Australia) .      .99 

"■-yprus 

1.33 

Russia  (Europe) 43 

These  rates,  owing  to  the  war,  are  subject  to  change,  and  cable  routes  are  liable  to  alteration,  if  not  tern- 
ary suspepslon. 
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HIGH    BUILDINGS    IN    MANHATTAN 

OF  TWENTY  STORIES  OR  MORE. 


Name  and  Location. 


Adams,  61  Broadway 

American  Express  Co.,  65  B'way 
American  Surety  Co.,  100  B'way 
Ashland,  4th  Ave.  and  24th  St.. . 
Astor  Trust,  5th  Ave.  and  42d  St. 
Banliers'    Trust    Co.,    Wall    and 

Nassau  Sts 

Biltmore    Hotel,    Madison    Ave. 

and  43d  St 

Broad  E.xcUange,  25  Broad  St.  .  . 

Candler,  218-26  \V.  42d  St 

City  Investing,  165  Broadway . . . 
Clarendon,  4th  Ave.  and  18th  St. 
Columbia  Trust  Co.,  60  B'way.  . 
Commercial  Cable  Co.,  20  Broad 

St 

Corn  Exchange  Bank,  15  William 

St 

Croisic,  220  5th  Ave 

Eagle,  4th  Ave.  and  21st  St 

Eight  West  Fortieth  Street 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane 

Eleven-Tliirteen  E.  26th  St 

Empire,  B'way  and  Rector  St.  . . 

Equitable,  120  Broadway 

Fifty  Uroad  Street 

Flatiron  (Fuller),  B'way  and  23d 

St 

Forty-/]r.st  St.,  18-20  E.  41st  St 
Forty-second  St.,  lS-28  E.  42d  St. 

Forty-two  Broadway 

Four  Sixty-one  8th  Ave 

Germania  Life,  50  Union  Square 
Hanover  National  Bank,  Nassau 

and  Pine  Sts 

Heckscher,  307-315  Madison  Ave. 
Heidelberg,  B'way  and  42d  St. . . 
Herald  Square,  141  W.  38th  St.  . 


32 
32 
23 
20 
21 

39 

26 
20 
29 
33 
20 
23 

21 

20 
21 
20 
20 
25 
21 
20 
37 
20 

20 
20 
20 
21 
21 
20 

22 
20 
30 
22 


Height 
(Feet). 


424 

415 

306,  1  in. 

266 

261 

539 


in. 


305 
276,  6V 

341 
486,  6  In. 
263,  8  in. 
306,  3  in. 
255,  exclusive 
of  dome. 


269,  2  In. 

299 

271 

315 
274,  8 '4  In. 

293 
485,  9  in. 

242 

286 

252,  2  In. 

272 

340 
281 

385 

270 

410 

2.59,  2  in. 


Name  and  Location. 


Hess,  4th  Ave.  and  26th  St 

Hudson  Terminal,  30  and  50 
Church  St 

Lewisohn,  119  W.  40th  St 

Liberty  Tower,  Nassau  and  Lib- 
erty Sts 

Mc^lpin  Hotel,  B'way  and  34th 
St 

Madison  Avenue,  Madison  Ave. 
and  25th  St 

Madison  .Square,  15,E.  26th  St.  . 

Metropolitan  Life, '  1  Madison 
Ave 

Municipal,  Park  Row  and  Cen- 
tre St 

National  Bank  of  Commerce   .  .  . 

Nine  Hundred  Two-906  B'way.  . 

Park  Row,  13-21  Park  Row 

Pulitzer,  Park  Row 

St.  Paul.  B'way  and  Ann  St 

Singer,  149  Broadway 

Sixty  Wall  St 

Sun,  Nassau  and  Spruce  Sts 

Thirty-seven  Wall  St 

Times,  B'way  and  42d  St 

Trinity,  111  Broadv/ay 

Two  Hundred  Twelve  Fifth  Ave. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  B'way 
and  58th  St 

Victoria,  B'way  and  27th  St.  .  .  . 

Western  Union,  195  Broadway.  . 

West  Street,  West  and  Cedar  Sts. 

Whitehall,  17  Battery  Place 

Woolworth,  233  Broadway 

World's  Tower,  110-112  W.  40th 
St 

Yale  Club,  Vanderbilt  Ave.  and 
44th  St 


20 

22 
22 

32 

25 

20 
20 

50 

24 
20 
20 
29 
22 
26 
41 
26 
23 
25 
28 
21 
20 

20 
20 
28 
23 
32 
51 

30 

20 


Height 
(Feet). 


271 

275,  9  in. 
298 

385 

307,  5  In, 

288,  3  In. 
273 

700.  3  m. 

560,  1  in. 

270 

263 

309 
375,  'A  In. 

308 
612,  1  In. 

346 

306 

318  • 
419,  9  in. 
280,  6  in. 

264 

272,  8!4  in. 
263,  11  in. 
403,  6  In. 

424 
750 

335 

263 


HIGH  BUILDINGS  FOR  WHICH  PLANS  WERE  FILED  FROM  JUNE  1.  1916,  TO  OCT.  1„  1917. 


Location. 

No.  of 

Stories. 

Height 
(Feet). 

Location. 

No.  of 
Stories. 

Height 
(Feet). 

24  West  59th  St 

21 

22 
20 
22 
20 
32 

28 

245 

264,  6  in. 
249 
290 

251,  2  in. 
390 

374 

201  Broadway 

27 
27 
27 
39 
.22 

20 

362 

Church  and  Dey  Sts 

362 

109-111  East  40th  St 

351  West  42d'St 

(Shurch  and  Fulton  Sts 

Broadway  and  48th  St 

Madison  Ave.  and  45th  St 

347-53    Madison    Ave.,    south- 
west corner  45th  St 

362 

431,  10  in. 

William  and  .John  Sts 

260 

112  Park  Ave 

American  Bank  Note  Co  .  78-86 

241,  4  in. 

Trinity  PI 

BROOKLYN     FEDERATION     OF    JEWISH     CHARITIES. 

President — Edward  Lazansky.  First  Vice-President — Simon  F.  Rothschild.  Second  Vice-President 
— Benjamin  H.  Namm.  Treasiirer — Julius  Dahlman.  Honorary  Secrelarv — Nathan  S.  Jonas.  Execu- 
tive Secretary — Max  Abelman.  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum— I^ouis  L.  Flruski.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Jewish  Hospital — Edward  C.  Blum.  President  of  the  United  Jewish  Aid  Societies — Adolf  Ber. 
gida.  President  of  the  Hebrew  Educational  Society — Aaron  William  Levy.  President  of  the  Young  Mien's 
Hebreio  Association — Grover  M.  Moscowitz.  President  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses — Philip  H.  Lustig. 
President  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  M'omen  and  Council  Home  for  Jewish  Girls — Miss  Rose  Brenner.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Brooklyn  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylums-Mrs.  Otto  Kempner.  President 
of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Jewish  Hospital — Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Levi.  President  of  the  Young  Men's 
and  Women's  Social  Service  Auxiliary  of  the  Brooklyn  Federation  of  Jetinsh  CftariZzes— Algernon  I.  Nova., 

The  Brooklyn  Federationv  of  Jewish  Charities  is  the  central  organization  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  for  the  maintenance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  following  institutions:  Brooklyn 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  The  Jewish  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  United  Jewish  Aid  Societies,  Hebrew  Educa- 
tional Society.  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  Women's  Auxiliary  Brooklyn 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Women's  Auxiliary  the  Jewish  Hospital,  Council  of  Jewish  Women  (Brooklyn 
Section),  Council  Home  for  Jewish  Girls  (Amalie  Seldner  Memorial),  Young  Men's  and  Women's  Social 
Service  Auxiliary.  Other  affiliated  societies  to  which  allotments  are  made:  Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic 
Invalids  of  New  York  (5ity,  Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  Society  (Brooklyn  Cottage),  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.; 
National  Jewish  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  Denver,  Colo.;  Jewish  Consumptives'  Relief  Society,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

The  Brooklyn  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  was  formed  to  concentrate  the  Jewish  communal  activ- 
tles,  both  orthodox  and  reformed.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  create  a  general  interest  throughout  the 
city  in  charitable  affairs.  Its  purposes  are  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  helpless,  and  by  educational  facil- 
ities to  raise  the  standard  of  citizenship  among  the  unenlightened. 
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PORT    OF    NEW    YORK— ITS    FOREIGN    COMMERCE. 

(Table  prepared    by  the    Special  Deputy  Collector  of    the  Port,    Henry  C.  Stuart.      Statement  of 
foreign  commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  compared  with  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916.) 

GOLD    AND    SILVER. 


Imports 

Exports,  Domestic. 

Exports,  Fqreign. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

July.... 

$7,069,412 

$19,402,560 

July.... 

$4,457,283 

$11,969,405 

July .... 

$301,736 

$341,153 

August. 

5,000,358 

2,835,484 

August . 

2,474,810 

9,874,053 

August . 

1,382,855 

91,519 

Sept 

10,573,746 

13,373,580 

Sept 

4,254,281 

6,955,039 

Sept 

667,886 

'    360,586 

Oct ... . 

30,340,119 

3,237,005 

Oct 

6,986,831 

6,455,490 

Oct 

397,683 

250,850 

Nov 

52,006,634 

2,114,814 

Nov.... 

4,802,920 

16,.344,54I 

Nov 

758,112 

317,530 

Dec .... 

38,101,159 

3,047,120 

Dec 

7,287,561 

22,781,718 

Dec 

1,302,477 

2,128.578 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

Jan. .  .  . 

13,774,474 

3,929,003 

Jan. . .  . 

7,992,682 

14,172,270 

Jan. . . . 

2,357,466 

530,915 

Feb.... 

5,689,463 

2,172,697 

Feb 

8,453,993 

16,246,045 

Feb 

5,954,188 

3,016,334 

March. . 

3,.987,507 

2,057,866 

March. . 

5,344,296 

13,055,004 

March.. 

2,638,728 

639,849 

April ..  . 

5,560,130 

1,478.467 

April..  . 

6,321,501 

5,369,818 

April..  . 

4,489,644 

743,476 

May .  .  . 

2,838,402 

3,343,875 

May.  .  . 

7,789,555 

19,657,574 

May.  .  . 

3,213,358 

290,394 

June. . . 

4,621,803 

1,881,245 

June.  . . 

9,250,230 

15,356,927 

June.  .  . 

1,717,974 

336,811 

$179,563,207 

$58,873,716 

$75,415,943 

$158,237,884 

$25,182,107 

$9,047,995 

MERCHANDISE. 


Imports 

Exports,  Domestic.            ||              ExpoSts.  Foreign. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

July.... 

$75,783,664 

$95,614,439 

July .... 

$154,683,261 

$241,763,285 

July.... 

$2,491,540 

$2,442,571 

August . 

76,267,145 

107,921,047 

August . 

141,138,078 

270,307,652 

August . 

2,140.167 

2,269,911 

Sept 

85,442,765 

80,486.311 

Sept 

163,247,861 

263,811,754 

Sept — 

3.190,386 

3,013,786 

Oct 

77,121,468 

89,356,495 

Oct.  .  .  . 

173,709,938 

235,976,859 

Oct. .  . . 

4,907,917 

2,495.116 

Nov 

88,844,321 

87,639,487 

Nov 

188,036,458 

232,296,175 

Nov 

4,955,897 

1,512,557 

Dec 

94,783,630 

102,935,533 

Dec 

159,350,410 

226,656,240 

Dec 

4,820,365 

1,517,301 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

Jan 

100,033,450 

128,344,2.39 

Jan 

171,711,968 

302,136,327 

Jan .... 

2,250,185 

1,967,437 

Feb.... 

103,079,653 

97,834,888 

Feb 

214,257,833 

•  222,352,069 

Feb 

3,342,217 

1,104,014' 

March. . 

116,193,961 

147,901,883 

March. . 

229,613,110 

259,635.457 

March. . 

2,275,293 

1.037,031 

April . .  , 

115,751,379 

126,801,160 

April... 

184,295,970 

262,610,658 

April . .  . 

1,929,495 

1,223,821 

May.  .  . 

11.5,086,444 

118,8.53.759 

May. .  . 

252,052,252 

244,143,330 

May .  .  . 

1,712,945 

1,818,168 

June. . . 

143,086,388 

154,901,984 

June. . . 

240,194,838 

274,148,778 

June. . . 

3,253,662 

2.769,299 

$1,191,473,268 

$1,338,588,225 

$2,272,291,977 

$3,035,838,584 

$37,270,069 

$23,171,012 

MERCHANDISE. 


Withdrawn  tro.m  Warehouse. 

DUTIES,    COLLECTED.                  ||           MISCELLANEOUS    RECEIPTS. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

191C.      1 

1915. 

1916. 

July. . .  . 

$8,856,381 

$9,483,862 

July .... 

$11,092,546.01 

$11,274,239.79 

July .... 

$136,189.88 

$155,042.61 

August . 

11,913,235 

10,688,526 

August. 

10,843,205.03 

12,310,453.59 

August . 

164,380.19 

163,460.11 

Sept. . . . 

11,757,132 

15,454,360 

Sept. . .  . 

10,985,234.36 

11,418,041.27 

Sept 

152,171.45 

136,697.42 

Oct.  .  .  . 

14,5114,836 

13,062,844 

Oct.  .  .  . 

12,008,761.51 

13,360,669.92 

Oct 

152,660.93 

182,747.12 

Nov .... 

12,543,480 

11,666,084 

Nov 

13,674,808.06 

12,748,771.43 

Nov 

143,186.71 

133,572.27 

Dec 

8,554,573 

11,390,462 

Dec 

11,882,936.78 

12,166,340.50 

Dec 

239,387.22 

152,762.75 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

Jan 

8,706,323 

10,606,623 

Jan .... 

11,626,380.40 

13,410,653.95 

Jan. .  .  . 

110,889.46 

135,868.37 

Feb.... 

9,911,287 

10,537,154 

Feb.... 

14,005,556.51 

10,780,829.79 

Feb.. .. 

140,088.95 

129,599.45 

March. . 

9,184,277 

13,188,418 

March. . 

14,948,475.99 

13,341,322.16 

March. . 

229,967.65 

155,785.09 

April . .  . 

8,266,041 

13,801,778 

April . .  . 

12,393.283.60 

14,017,701.98 

April..  . 

147,242.75 

112,233.58 

May.  .  . 

9,910,719 

25,637,552 

May .  .  . 

13.870,203.69 

18,783,967.50 

May.  .  . 

168,325.73 

654,031.94 

June.  .  . 

10,102,356 

8,441,484 

June. . . 

13,267,110.87 

■10,256,449.58 

June. . . 

168,503.41 

149,883.42 

$124,207,939 

$153,959,147 

$150,597,502.81 

$153,869,441.46 

$1,952,994.33 

$2,261,684.13 

Duties  collected  on  merchandise 
Miscellaneous  receipts 


RECEIPTS — Fiscal  Yeaf  Ending  June  30. 
I        1916 


Toi  al . 


$150,597,502.81 
1,952.994.33 


$152,550,497.14 


Duties  collected  on  merchandise . 
Miscellaneous  receipts 


Total . 


1917. 
$153,869,441.46 
2,261,684.13 


$156,131,125.59 


NEW      YORK 


ASSOCIATION^    FOR 
'^   THE 


IMPROVING      THE      CONDITION      OF 
POOR. 

President — Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.  Vice-Presidents — R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Percy  R.  Pyne.  John  Seely 
Ward,  Robert  Shaw  Mintum.  Treasurer — George  Blagden.  Secretary — FranlUin  B.  Klrhbride.  Counsel 
— George  W.  Wickersham.     General  Director — Bailey  B.  Burritt. 


NEW    YORK    CITY    MISSION     SOCIETY. 

A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.  D.     Vice-Presidents — Eugene  JDelano,  _J_.  Cleveland  Cady.     Secretary 


Presid^tii- 
— Henry  L.  Smith.     7'r«<isMr«r— ^Stephen  Baiter.     Superintendent 
United  Charities  Building,   -i05  East  Twenty-second  Street. 


-Rev.  A.  H.  McKinney.    Headquarters, 


NEW    YORK     MILK     COMMITTEE. 

Organized  1906  by  the  New  Yorlc  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.     Its  purpose 

being  to  create  through  education  and  publicity,  a  public  demand  for  a  clean  and  safe  milk  supply  for  all 

and  to  prevent  unnecessary  loss  of  Infant  life.    General  offices,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York 

~;ity.      Chairman — Stephen    G.    Williams.      Treasurer — Thomas    S.    McLane.      Secretary — J.  H.  Larson. 

'edical  Director — Dr.  Philip  Van  Ingen. 


FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 

GUARANTEED  LOW  COST  LIFE  INSURANCE 

The  purpose  of  life  insurance  is  the  protection  of  the  family 
and"  the  insured,  and  the  lower  the  premium  the  larger  the 
amount  of  insurance  obtainable  for  a  fixed  price. 

These  policies  guarantee  the  maximum  amount  of  life 
insurance  from  the  beginning  for  the  premium  paid. 

And  contain  a  Disability  provision  of  great  value  in  case 
you  suffer  permanent  total  disability  from  accident  or  disease 

DISABILITY  POLICIES 

provide  indemnity  for  disabling  injuries  and  large  amounts  for 
loss  of  life,  dismemberment,  loss  of  sight  due  to  accidents,  and 
indemnity  for  disability  from  all  diseases. 

GROUP  INSURANCE 

is  coming  into  great  importance  and  every  busmess  man  should 
inform  himself  in  regard  to  its  possibilities. 

OUR  COMPENSATION  AND  LIABILITY  POLICIES 

provide  complete  coverage  and  the  most  efficient  safety  en- 
gineering service  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  world.  Also 

AUTOMOBILE  LIABILITY  POLICIES 

f  T, 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Steam  Boiler,  Plate   Glass   and   Burglary  Insurance. 
THE  TRAVELERS  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

921, 


The  Key  To  Success 


The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  "ability  to  remembeir.  I. can 
make  your  mind  an  infallible  classified 
index  from  which  you  can  instantly  se- 
lect thougrhts,  facts,  figures,  narnes, 
faces.  Enables  vou  to  concentrate,  de- 
velop self-control,  overcome  bashiul- 
ncss,  address  an  andience.  Easy.  Sim- 
ple. During:  the  past  2  0  years  I  have 
trained  thoiisands  of  people  to  STOP 
FORGETTING, 

My  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

TV  rite  to-day  for  copy  of 
my  book  "How  to  Re- 
member."   I've   had  this 

test       copyrighted it's 

the  most  Ingenious  and 
most  conclusive  test  for 
the  memory  ever  de- 
vised. I'll  send  it  to 
you,  free,  and  tell  you 
bow  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
my  deljuxe  Edition. 
"How  to  Speak  in  Public," 
.^^^  a  handsome+y-  illustrated 
Prof.^^^^L  $2  boo'.c  absolutely  free. 
Henry  ^^^M[^  Don't  be  handicapped  with 
Dickson,  ^^  a  poor' memory  any  longer 
Principal  ^-ivvrite  me  to-day.  Address. 
PROF.  HENRY  DICKSON 
Dickson  School  of  Memory 
820   Hearst   Bids.,  Chicago    111. 


Bt^Qine  an  tL.B. 

Only  Law  School  of  Its  Kind 

in  America 

ONLY  recognized  resident  law  scliooli 
I  in  tiie  United  States  conferring  DegreeS 
I  of   Bachelor  of   Laws — LL,.    B. — b.v    cor-B 

1  respondence.      ONLY    law   school   in   U. 
Is.    conducting  standard   resident   school! 
land    giving   same   instruction,    b.v    mail. 
lONLY     law     school     giving     over     4501 
jclass-room     lectures     to     its     extension! 

students.      ONLY      law     school      giving! 

a   full    3-year,    University    Law   Course,! 

by    mail,    having    an    actual    faculty    of| 

over  30  prominent  law.vers  (3  of  whom! 

are  Assistant  United  States  Attorneys)! 
jin  active  practice.  ONLY  'law  scliooli 
iin  existence  giving  Complete  Course  inf 
lOrator.v  and  Pablic  Speaking,  in  con- 1 
jiunction  with  its  law  course.  Wei 
JKTiarantee  to  prepare  our  students  to! 
Ipass  bar  examinations.  School  highly! 
jendorsed  and  recommended  by  Gov. I 
] Officials.  Business  Men.  Noted  Law- 
lyers  and  Students.  Send  to-day  for! 
j  Large  Illustrated  Prospectus.  Special ( 
icourses   for   Business  Men. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 
554  Advertising  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


"We  can  save  you  big  money  (on  watches,  diamonds,  .iewelry.  clocks,  silverware,  razors, 
pocket  knives,  traveling  sets,  manicure  sets,  leather  g^oods.  cut  glass,  etc..  etc..  etc. 
If  you  want  to  buy  right  at  net  pirlces,  wigite  for  lour  catalogue  today.  I't  is  free  to  live 
dealers   and   premium   users.  \ 


We   are   headquarters  for  sales  scheme   goods,   premiuim  goods,   souvenixs.   auctioneers 
and  street  men's  supplies,  etc.     Write   for  our  free  catalogue  today. 

,  JOSEPH  HAGN  &  CO. 

Cheapest  Cash  Watch  and  Jewelry  House  in  tbe  TJ.  8. 
W.    Madison    Street,  Chicago.  111.        Dept.  W  A  18. 
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Wholesale  Jewelers. 
30O-306 


80  to  100  Words  a  Minute  Easy  for  Any  One 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  has  an  idea  been  discovered  which  puts 
speed — great  speed  and  accuracy — within  the  reach  of  every  type- 
writer user.  Almost  overnight  it  has  revolutionized  the  whole 
typewriting-  situation. 

Stenographers  who  formerly  never  exceeded  30  to  40  words  a  minute 
are  writing  80  to  100  words  with  less  effort  and  with  far  greater 
accuracy  than  ever  before.     And  their  salaries  have  jumped  from 
a  meagre  $8  to  $15  per  week  to  $30,  $35  and 
even  $40. 

Typewrite  the  New  Way 

European     music    teachers,     when    training 

their   pupils   for   the    piano,    invariably   give         ^     W^^^^^^  *-^ 
special  finger  exercises.    This  is  because  the 
untrained    way   is    not    the    right   way.      The 

best  results  cannot  be  obtained — 'the  fingers     'lM'^^^^^^^B^^(i&^'^ 
simply  cannot  be  used  correctly — unless  the     '. 
student  develops  and  strengthens  the  proper      ::^^r^"^~^^^^^''^f^^^.''/i'^ 
muscles. 

This  training;  is  even  more  essential  to  ex- 
pert typewriting.  The  reason  that  so  few  people  can  write  no  more  than  30  to  40 
words  a  mJnute  is  because  their  fingers  are  not  fiexiblp  or  nimble  enough.  The 
new,  easy  method  overcomes  this  at  once — develops  finger  strength  and  flexibility 
by  simple,  easy  exercises  away  from  the  machine — trains  the  fingers  beforehand 
for  their  work  and  with  a  minimum  of  machine  practice  brings  results  that  bor- 
der on  the  miraculous. 

Learn  at  Home — Only  10  Easy  Lessons 

No  matter  how  low  your  present  speed,   no   matter  how  laborea  your  efforts,   no 
matter  how  weak  or  clumsy  your  fingers  now  seem   to  be.  no  matter  how  little 
or  how  much     experience  you  have    had,     no  matter  what  other  courses  yoi;  have 
taken,    this    new    method"  will    positively    bring    yoy.    tlie    desired    result^.,    as 
thousands  of  stenographers — and   ministers,   lawyers,    repcxrters  ai^d   writers^   fo 
as    well — Ihave    already    proven.     There    are    only    10    lessons,    amazingly    '^ 


easy   and  ifascinating.      A  few   sTi'ort  weeks  of   spare   time  study 
tihat  is  required.     „,    .  .  _,       , ,        , 

Write  for  rarticuLar& 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  get   ahead — if  you   n^ant   to  make  your 
work  easier — if  vou  want  to  get  more  money  in  your  pay  enveloise 
. — don't  wait  a  Single  'moment  before  sending  for  full  particulars 

about  The  New  Way  in  Typewiriting. 

This  new  method  is  bringing  such  marvelous  results  to 
others — is  proving  itself  to  be  so  sure  a  means  of  quickly 
increasing  sailanies — that  you  will  be  doing  yourself  a  big 

injustice  if  you  fail  to  write  at  onee.     Tear  off  the 
coupon  now,  or  write  a  postal  or  letter  before  you 


turn  the  oage. 


4240   College    Hill,    Springfield,   Ohio 


/ 


Mail 

Day 

for  Bigger 

Pay. 

Geiifcletnen:  PIeafi« 

send  me  fiill  paaticu- 

In.is    about    the    New 

Way     in     TJ^>e■H'riting. 

This  Sncura  no  obligation  ^ 


on  any  part. 


Name. 


Address 
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Mail     to     Tl^E    TtIlL>!.OSS     SCSHOOL. 
4240  College  Iliil,  Springrfield,  Ohio 


Thirty  years'  active  practice  has  brought  satisfaction  and 
wealth  to  our  clients.  Careful,  honest  work  guaranteed 
in  every  case  with  a  view  to  securing  a  good^  strong  patent. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

FITZGERALD  &  CO.,  Patent  Lawyers 

814  F  STREET,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C: 


The  original  and  the  up-to-date 
STANDARD  VETERINARY  REMEDY 
FOR  HEAVES;  other  offerings  are  Im- 
itator*  or  followers.  Thirty-four  years' 
sale  and  veterinary  use. 


fi^  S  4^    HeSTe,  Oongh,  Distemper 

■'a     <^        and  Indisestlon  Cure.  i        y-i  •        /i 

Heavee  cured  by  tha  lot  or  2n(l  $1  can.   The  CurCS  HeaVeS  Dy  CorrCCting  CaUSC— 

"'"'■"""'""""•-*^        INDIGESTION 

It's  a  Grand  Conditioner 


and    Worm   Expeller 

Safe.  Most  economical.  Excellent  for 
Cattle  and  Hogs.  $1.00  per  can  at 
dealers,  at  same  price  by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO. 
Dept.  6  Toledo,  Ohio 


jgrn  AMERICA  NATIONAL 
■■"  &  PATRIOTIC  SONGS 


With 
Music 


Words      and      Complete 
3  for  25c.     Postage  paid. 

B£IvOI.AN  HARES 


For  Pleasure  and  Profit.  This  Book 
tells  all  a.bout  How  to  Select,  Breed 
and  Manage  Baibbit  and  Belgian  Hare 
for  pleas^ire  or  profit;  W'hen  to  Peed; 
Diseases  and  their  Remedies.  Breeding 
ol  rabbits  is  profitable.  Illustrated. 
_  Price   lOo   Prepaid. 

INSTKUCTIVE&  POPULAK  BOOKS 

ENTERTAINING 


ObemloM  Wondors,  timsiets  & 
UyaterieB  .  .  •  • 
Money-fldakiDg  Secrets  .  . 
Amateur  Elcotiioian  .  . 
OomioReoltatioiiB  .  ,  . 
Pun,  Magio  &  AmuBemeDt  . 
Veatriloqulem  .        . 

Humorous  Dialogues        .        • 
Dumorouo  Roolutions     • 
Opmplete  Letter  Writer    . 
Bow  to  DkDce  (New  and  old) 


lOo 
lOo 
lOo 
lOo 
100 
lOo 
lOo 
lOo 
26a 
25o 


VestPoobetDlotloDar^ .Indexed  2uo 
150  Parodies  on  Latest  Songs  .  lOo 
VaudeTillo  Joke  Book  .  •  lOo 
Olog  Dancing  Made  £as;  .  15o 
LlgfatDing  Calculator  b  Short- 

Gut  Aritbmetio  .  .  .  60o 
fiuntere*  and  Trappers*  Qulde  25o 
Bong  and  Joke  Book  .  .  lOo 
Bow  to  become  AmericanCiiizen  lOo 
Irbh  Song  &  Joke  Book  .  .  lOo 
EgTptiao  Witcb  Dream  Book  .  lOo 
Jolly  Joker's  Joke  Book  .  lOo 
UliiBtrelStiow(8tartto&iileh).  lOo 
Blu  Toy  Maker  ,  ,  .  lOo 
Btu  Blddle  Book   .  .  lUo 

SCO  Popular  Toasts  .        .       .10c 


How  to  Play  Piano        •       a  Ka 
"    "    "      Violin        »        .250 
<<    ••    ••      Mandolia  .        .  25o 
tt    «i    •!      Guitar       .       .  25o 
Tricks  with  Coins    .       .       .  26o 
P&intera&Deoorators  Guide  Bk.  25a 
Boyle's  Card  Qames        .        .  259 
Fortune  Telling  by  Cards       .  25o 
OldSeoreteandNewDlsoorerles  £50 
Old  Dr.  Brown's  Great  Book  of 
SeoretB,  WrinkUe.  Formulae, 
eto.(ContDlnsover400page6)81.00 
Oollecdon  of  76  National  Songs 

wlib  Muaio  .  .  •  -  lOo 
Ready  Made  Bpeeobcs  &  Toasts  36a 
Rare  Coin  Guido  -  .  •  lOo 
B.abblt8 ;  Bow  to  Breed  .  .  lOo 
New  Guide  to  Beauty  .  .  25o 
Qow  to  Play  Checkers,  Chess 

and  Dominoes  .  .  .  25o 
Book  of  Great  Secrets  .  .250 
Brudder    Gardners*    Stump 

Speeches  ....  26o 
Oomio  Songs  and  Recitations  .  %ba 
Complete  Guide  to  Boxing  .  36o 
Etiquette  and  Politeness  w  25o 
Uook  Trials  ...  .250 
125  Tricks  With  Cards  .       .  25o 


AH  1 0  cent  Books  3  for  25c;  All  25  cent  Books  5  for  $1.00 

J.  C.  DOKN,  Dept.  86, 

715    South    Dearborn    Street.    Chicago,    111. 


MsL&e  to 


Special  Offer 


to  pa-ove  our  fine  qual- 
ity:    These  fine  Pants 
for  Dress  or  Business, 
choice  of  tniany  hand- 
some styles,   guaranteed 
for  IS  months  solid  wear 
and       satisfaetion      or       /^fcT«#in 
MONEY    BACK,    abso-     /rA^'S\ 

loite  S5.00  value — while      ^""^ 

thev  last^  ono  uair  to  a  customer. 
Kxpress  prepaid:  d»l    qC 

for  only «]>1«I/»J 

No  Extra  Charges 

iNo  charge  for  Big  Extretnie  Peg 
Tops  or  Cuff  Bottoms,  nobbing 
estra  for  fancy  Belt  I/oops  or 
Pocket  Flaps,  no  charge  for  Oipen 
Welt  Seams  or  Large  Sizes — all 
novelty  features  FREE. 


Send  No 
Money. 


This  GOLD  FINISHED 

PIN  FREE  /o"c 

Classy,  lapel  pin  with  your  first 
oixler,  only  a  few  hundred  on 
hand,  get  yours  quick, 

--    won    for   taking   measures 
of    relatives    and    neighbors. 

Young  George  Gekovioh  made  $66.16  in  one  day. 

Write  for  free  eamiples  to-day. 

Chicago    Tailors    Association 
Dept.  A1S7.  515  So.  Fraaiklin  St.,  Chicaffo 


Cash  Profits  ^«, 


924 
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;:^aR.|i?:D/\i^^f:!;s:i;iieiP5id|t^l5l 


This  Full  Size  Package 

and  a  valuable  book  on  the  care  of 
Cows  will  be  sent  to  your  address 
postjjaid. 

Your  Cow  may  be  in  a  rundown 
condition  from  winter's  trials — in- 
digestion,  aborting,  in  a  weak  con- 
dition— milk  may  be  scant,  thin  and 
blue.  Treat  your  cow  two  weeks 
with 

Cow  Invigorator 

If  satisfied  with  results,  send  us  50 
cents    and    your    dealer's    name;    if 
.not,   write   us. 


Somewhere  in  the  world  a  Horse  dies 
every  moment.  Yours  may  be  the  next  to 
go.    Be  prepared  and  save  him. 

DR.  DANIELS'  COLIC  DROPS 

Will  Do  the  Trick  and  Do  It  Quick 

Books  on  the  Horse  and  Cow,  2c  for 
postage.   Mention  World  Almanac. 


Your  Dog  or  Cat 
Your  Pets 

Send  for  a  book  telling  you  how 
to  care  for  and  feed,  sick  or  well. 
2c  stamp  for  mailing.  Mention 
W^orld    Almanac. 


DR.  A.  C.  DANIELS,  INC. 

172  Milk  Street,         Boston,  Mass. 
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ybu  Can  Earn, 


WnhThis 


NEW  MACHINE 


Many  are  doing  $3,000  a 
j'ear  and   better  with  thia 
new  mac'liine.    "Vou  can 
too.    You  need  no  ex-        , 
DerieJnc©.     We   teaoli    you    free    m   one 
simple  lesson.     Start  right  at  home.     Every- 
where there's  iplenty  of   money    and  big   caffll 
'profits  waiting  for  ambitious  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YQ,y. 

A  •'business  all  of  your  own.  Bequires  little 
capital  a^nd  gi-ows  fast  into  a  real  factarj— a 
Teal  manufactm-er.  Open  a  Tii'e  Hepaii' 
Shoo  with  Havwood  Eoiuiument.     Let  the 

money  roll  in.  Auto  tires  need  mending  con- 
stantly. There  is  your  profit.  Owners  eager 
to  give  you  tlheir  business.  It  means  a  saving 
of  money  to  them,  and  big  cash  retums  for  you, 

GET   THIS   FREE    BOOK. 

lit  glTea  ItHie  comjplete  details.  How  to 
stairt.  How  to  succeed.  Tells 
all  about  your  opportun- 
ity. Shows  liow  easy  th« 
work  oau  be  done.  Sliows 
tdio  flxig  profit  in  this  new 
field.  vPrite  for  it  to-day. 
A   postcard  will  do. 

Haywood  Tire  &  Kqnip- 
ment  Co.,  647  Capitol 
Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ot 


High-Grade  ' 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

Men  and  Women 


Some  exclusive  ter- 
ritory is  open  to 
hustlers  ■wTio 
■want  to  make 
good  money 
1  n  t  rndum.ine 
t^e  fast-sell- 
ine 


SELF-HEATING  IRON 


"Wonderful  new  invention.  .Makea 
ironing  easy.  Something  every  house- 
wife and  seamstress  needs.  Heats 
itself  with  common  Kerosene  or  Gaso- 
line. Absolutely  safe.  Clean,  odor- 
less, convenient.  Low  price.  Liberal 
guarantee. 

Write  to-day  for  details  of  quick  sell- 
ing  plan.      ^o   experience  necessary. 

IMPERIAL  BRASS  MFG.  CO. 

1210    W.   Harrison   St.,   Cliicago 


OOIVIR'3      FARM      AOEIBMCV 

SELLS  FARMS         ::         ::         ::         WRITE    FOR    PRINTED    LIST 
11^     EM.    IVIOi\3-rOO(V]E:RV    ST.        -  TFgENTOlM,     IM.    J. 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING  AND  STAMMERING  CURED  at 
home.  Instructive  booklet  free.  Waiter  McDonnellji  Room 
A-1,  817  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


You  May  Learn  Theory,  Code  and  Laws  of  Radio 
Communication  in  Our  School  or  at  Your  Home 

fittinsryou  for  positions  paying  gtood  salaries  with  -wonderful  chance  to 
travel  the  world  over.  It's  the  most  interesting-  profession  known  and 
the  demand  for  skilled  operators  is  inoreasing.  Send  stamp  for 
catal'eg   whioh   erives  full  anformation.  , 

NATIONAL  RADIO  SCHOOL 

Boom  17.  1405  U  St..  Wasliinffton.  D.  C# 
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I  will  send  you  on  Ten  Days'  Free  Trial,  a 
high-grade,  visible  writing  Underwood  with 
Back  Spacer. Tabulator.  Stencil  Attachment. 
2-color  Ribbon,  and  I  will  .save  you  more 
than  M  the  manufacturer's  price. 

tiftff^ai  Ac  Mam/  '  *""  "^^  largest  type- 
UOUU  MS  neWr  v^rlter  rcbuilder  in  the 
world,  rebuilding  Underwoods  only,  by  a  25-year-old 
perfected  process.  1  obtain  all  machines  and  parts 
from  Underwood  Company. 

5-Year  Gitararstee 

I  give  a  -wTitten  5-year  guarantee,  allow  10 
DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.  You  can  RENT,  BUY 
on  EASY  TKR'M^  or  secure  discount  for  cash. 
'KSFiyT  A><  BSB  IV^ou  can  easily  earn  by 
fftWB  OrOSUl  our    AGENCY    Plan. 

Ask 

153. 

Ship- 


No  canvassing, 
for  offer  No. 
Write  E.  W.  S. 
man.  President. 


Typewriter 
Emporium 

Established 
Quarter  Century 
153    Lake    St. 

CHTCAGO 


mmmmm 


21      JEWEL     «7.t;naMonth 


$2.50  a  Month 


i 


Sent    on    Approval    with  lowest  mice  ever 
made  on  a  genuine  21  Jewel  Elgin.  See  Spe- 
cial Offer  with  our  Free  Catalog) 
Why  Pav  Cash?   Our  •New    Easv   Payment 
Plan  Helps  Thausands  and  Will  Help  You — 
Out  New  Catalog  teems  -with  Watoh  Bargains. 
(It    shows    the    very    wa-tdh    you    have    always 
wanted  ait  tttie  LOW  iprioe  and  Easy  Terms  you 
can   affoiid  to  nav.      A   Guaranteed   $10   Elgin 
as  low  as  $7:  $2S  Thin  Models  at  $17.50;  a.nd 
on  Railroad  Wartches  We  Save  You  a  Third. 

f'  ^     JL     1         Write  foi  it  To-day. 

T&S  LdWlO^  PosM  will  do.  This 
"^^  ^"'^"^^O  New  Book  will  post 
you.  It  tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know 
about   Watches.   Diamonds  and  Jewelry. 

H ARRIS-GO AR  CO.,  DepL  133,  Kansas  Cily,  Mo. 

The  liouse  tliat  sells  More  Elgin  Watches 
Than  Any  Other  Firm  in  the  World. 


New  York  Camera  Exchange 

J.  H.  ANDREWS,  Proprietor 

/>..»     Vl.^^Z^^^r,      ^s    buying,    selling    and     exchanging 
UUr     OUSmeSS       cameras  and  Lenses. 

•^r  O        •  to  know  where  you  can  SAVE  MONEY,  get  what  you 

lour  OUSmeSS  need  in  the  Photographic  Supply  line  at  LOWEST 
prices.  We  save  you  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  on  prices  of  other  dealers  on  NEW 
GOODS.     Send  2-cent  stamp  for  Bargain  List,  and  mention  "World  Almanac." 

Telephone  2387  Beekman^Dept.  A.      Ill  FULTON  STREET 


Earned  «6.500 


WANTED — More  Salesmen — Salesman  Earns  $6500  This  Year. 

"Last  year  I  EARNED  $800.     THIS  YEAR  $6,500— promoted  to   Sales  Manager, 
All  credit  to  you.    You  offer  your  members  MANY  GOOD  POSITIONS." 

C.  W.  BIRMINGHAM,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
— only  an  ordinary  record.  Thousands  of  successfail  members.  Even  greater  cwpor- 
tunities  are  yours  AS  A  CITY  OR  TRAVELLING  SALESMAN.  Increased  pros- 
perity, enlistments  and  the  "Draft"  have  created  THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  POSl- 
TIONS.  EXPERIENCE  UNNECESSARY.  Write  for  large  list  of  lines  in  which 
Good  Positions  Aa-e  Open  and  how  to  obtain  them.  Address  nearest  office  Dept  30 
NATIONAiL  SALESMEN'S  TB.  ASSN.  OhicaRO.  San  Francisco.  New  York 
BE    A    TRAVELLING    SALESMAN 


Tells  of  the   great  oPDortunities  in  this  wonderful   profes- 
sion, and  .how  you  can  learn  by  mail.      Six  months'  term. 
Diploma   awarded.      EDGAR   G.    ALCORN.    President. 
AMEiRICAN   SCHOOL  OF  BANKING 
503  I^ast  State  Street.  Columbus>  Ohio 
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IN    THE    BULITAKT    AND    TfATY. 

Protection  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  matter  of  orercoming  severe  straing.    Very  oKen  in  wearing 
a  suitable  support  certain  couditions.  6ucti_a3  He^mia.  Varicjjse  'Vein8._B'ackach©,elc.,  are  preivented, 


The  best  abdominal  toelts  for 
Army  and  Navy  use.  Coun- 
teract colds  .in  small  of 
back  due 
to  exnos- 
ure.  Also 
sun  port 
the  walls 
of  the 
abdom  e  n 
— o  r  e  - 
vent  i  n  s 
,    -  „  .        Ba  c  k   - 

aone,  Hamia.  etc. 

SUPPORTING    BEI/rS    FROM 
$3.00.  .Measurements      axomid 

fullest  part  of  abdomen. 

See  pages  930-933-941 


Perfect       Fitting: 
Elastic      Hosiery 
eives    sure    relief 
/-•</-*    IT**"    Varicose    con- 
MJgjJ— O'Jitions.         Your 
'Aii/M       .r)hysician's    ODin- 
lou      in       time      will 
Bave     much      trouble 
Suipoprt    the   Varico.se 
Veins       by       wearing 
Elastic     Stocki  u  g  s  , 
Knee  Gaps.  Anlt- 
lets,   etc.     Elae- 
ti<;       iStocldne.s, 
from      $2.00. 
We      give     you 
the     benefit     ol 
our  long  experience  in  the  fitting 
of  Elastic  Hosiery, 


SHOULiDER    BRAOE    AND 

SUSPE>TDJEK     COaiBINEiD. 

Rectifies  the 
habit  of 
a  t  o  o  D  i  n  er 

s'houild  e  r  s  . 
exnanda  and 
strenertiho  n  s 
the  c'hest. 
Keeps  the 
shou  I  d  e  r  s 
back,  a  con- 
a't  a  n  t     re- 

minder.        _„„,.,. 

Round  Shouldere  lead  to  Lung  and 
Ohest  diseases.     PEIOE  Sl.flO. 
Give  mea.snreffnent8  around  ohest, 


J.  C.  SCHKOTEK  CO..  523  Sixth  Ave..  New  York.  K.  Y.»  V.  S.  A.    Est.  1870.    Tel.  Con. 


B^lENTEDMAR.i  _ 


39  STYLES  OF  TRUSSES 
23  DIFFERENT  PADS 


Our  Akron  Sponge  Rubber  Pad 
(patented)  brings  instant  relief  and 
produces  thousands  of  cures.      It  is  san- 
itary, extremely  comfortable,  cannot  slip, 
allows  free  blood  circulation,  and  contin- 
ually massages  and  slrengthens  muscles. 

Scrota!  Pad  Needs  N©  Leg  Strap 

Our    New    Akron    Spcngre    Rubber    Scrotal    Pad   holds   8    out    of   10    cases   of 
scrotal  hernia  perfectly  without  strap  between  .Jhe  legs. 

FJREE  Sample  Pad  and  C©MseltatI®e 

A  Sample  Akron  Sponge  Rubber  Pad  will  be  sent  absolutely  FREE  to  every 
ruptured  person.  Advice  and  le commendation  of  our  experienced  Fitting 
Experts  also  FREE.     Letters  and  printed  matter  mailed  in  plain  envelopes. 

AlssoMt®  $500  Money-Baelc  Gmaramtee 

Every  ATtron  Truss  sold  under  above  guarantee.  Tour  money  back  if  wanted 
any  time  within  30  days.  Ask  yciir  dealer  or  write  us  NOW  for  Sample 
Pad,  copy  of  $500  Money-Back  Guarantee  and  booklet  "ReUef  to  Truss 
Users,"  all  absolutely  FREE. 

The  Akron  Truss  Co.,  501  Truss  BIdg.,  Akron,  OhJo. 


1^       Efficiency  Has  BeenDemonstrated  for  Many  Years 

M.  O-l.  Murine  is    the    result    of    professional    investi- 

gation and  experience  of  Successful  Oculists 
who  Compound  it.  Sold  by  your  Druggist  at 
50c  and  SI.OO  per  Bottle.  Why  not  try  Murine 
in  Your  own  and  Baby's  Eyes  when  they  Need 

««»  Care?       No     Smarting  —  Just     Eye      Comfort. 

B^j-wjitfl^C*  Murine  will  win  your  approval. 

M^jf  %•!»  vVrile  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  lor  Book  of  tlie  Eye  FREE 
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AGENTS!    MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Be  Your  Own  Boss 

No  Experience  Needed 

Our  Line  Sells  Itself 

Our  line  of  knives,  razors,  strous  and  cutlery  speoialties  is  most  complete  and  fully 
Kuaranteed.    Golden  Kule  Knives  are  hand  forged,  made  of  eenuine  razor  steel.    We 

will  put  anv  photo  or  lodge  emblem  on  one  side  of  the  transparent  handle  and  name 
and  address  on  the  other  side.  Write  for  catalog:  and  terms — exclusive  territory  to 
wide  awake  'hustlers. 

Golden  Rule  Cutlery  Co.,  212  No.  Sheldon  St.     Dept.  775.    Chicago,  III. 


LEARNRAGTtME 


AT  HOME 


Tou  learn  easily — in  just  a  few  lessons  by  mail. 
My  system  is  so  simple  you'll  play  Mendelssohn's 
Wedding  March  in  your  fifth  lesson.  Whether 
you  can  play  now  or  not.  I'll  teach  you  to  play 
anything  in  happy  ragtime.  Think  of  the  pleas- 
ure for  you — and  tihe  surprise  far  your  friends! 
Everybody's  doing  it?  Write  at  once  for  cpeclal 
low  terms.  Money-back  Guarantee,  and  testi- 
monials   firom    hundreds    of   happy    students. 

AXEL  CHRISTENSEN  ("Czar  of  Ragtime").  Direclor 

Cliristensen   Sefhools,   Deot.   WA18,   CThristensen 

Bldg..  ChioaBO.     Send    10c.    for  copy   "Raertime   Review" 

(or   $1   year).      Contains  new.   snappy  rags,   popular   music, 


etc. 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Saves   you   big   money.      Buy 
direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on 
a  bicycle. 

RANGER     BIOYCLES    in     44 
styles,    colors   and    sizes.      Greatly 
improved;    prices   reduced.      Other 
reliable  models,  $16.75  m>. 

WE  DELIVER  PBEE  to  you 
on  approval  and  80  days  trial 
and  riding  test. 

Our  Big  FREE  Catalog  shows 
everything  new  in  bicy'iles  and 
sundries.  A  cyclopedia  of  infor- 
..•j  u-MUMBsi  niation  which  every  person  ebould 
RldOr  ^  myl  m  ^^ve.  Wnte  for  it. 
Aapntc  WJvW  TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parte 
Hgciiu  \^U/ir  and  supplies  at  half  usual  prices. 
Wanted  ^<S^  write  ua  TO-UAY  lor  prices. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Deot.  K255,  Chicasro. 
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OMEN  AGENTS 
A  N  T   E:   D 


Thousands  of  women  have  earned  a  fine 
income  and  independence  by  our  plan  of 
selling  PRISCILLA  FABRICS.  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  Dry  Goods  and  Specialties. 
Everyone  needs  our  goods  and  a  big  trade 
can  soon  be  built  up.  We  start  you  by 
sending  hundreds  of  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful samples.  No  experience  or  capital 
needed — you  give  as  much  time  aa  you 
can  spare  and  we  do  the  rest.  Write 
quiclt  for   free   terms  and  territory. 

FITZCHARLES  DRY  GOODS  CO. 

404  FITZCHARLES  BLDG..  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Murine  Eye  Remedy 

For 
Sore 

Eyes 


Efficiency  Has  Been  Demonstrated  for  Many  Yeas 

Murine  is  the  result  of  professional  investi- 
gation and  experience  of  Successful  Oculists 
who  Compound  it.  Sold  by  your  Druggist  at 
50c  and  $1.00  per  Bottle.  Why  not  try  Murine 
in  Your  own  and  Baby's  Eyes  when  they  Need 
Care?  No  Smarting  —  Just  Eye  Comfort. 
Murine  will  win  your  approval. 

Write  Marine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Ciiicago^  for  Book  o1  the  Eye  FREE 
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CACHES 


were  first  introduced  to  fhe  public  in  the 
year  1850  and  are  known  over  the  entire 
world  as  a  preparation  of  unsurpassed 
effectiveness  for  the  relief  of  throat  ailments. 

Tlicy  remedy  throat  irritation  caused  by  coughing-  spells,  which 
always  accompany  Bronchitis.  Asthma  and  Lung  Troubles,  and  thereby 
immediately  bring  relief  to  the  sufferer. 

Of  great  worth  to  singers,  speakers,  preachers  and  'teachers,  as  a 
means  to  clear  the  voice,  remove  hoarseness  and  all  irritations  wMoh 
are  caused  by  straining  the  voice. 

As  they  contain  no  opiates,  BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES 
may  be  used  in  all  cases  where  ordinary  coughing  or  throat  lozenges  are 
employed,  without  the  least  danger. 

Look  for  the  signature  on  the  wrapper.    Not  sold  by  weight. 

A  sample  package  sent  to  any  address  on  request. 
New  Trial  Size  Box  10c.     Regular  Sizes,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Froi^rietors 

nepartment  W.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS.  U.  S.  A. 


MAN'S  HEALTH  FOKTIFIED 

By  living  a  healthful,  active  life,  and  assisting  nature  in  obviatiDg  the  strains 
due  to  .<!eTere  physical  exercises  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  celebrated 
"SCHNOTER'S"  Aimy  and  Navy  Suspensory,  wluch  will  give  and  keep  you  in 
better  bodily  Tigor  than  all  the  patent  meuicines  that  were  ever  introduced  to  the 
public.  Ask  your  physician  about  this, 
Kemeoaber  these  words. 

"A  walk  of  a  mile  in  the  open  air 
Will  save  you  more  than  your  nickel  fare. 
For  in  God's  out-doors  the  air  is  good, 
It  will  clear  your  brain  and  redden  your  blood. 
And  bring  you  more  vigor  and  health  by  far 
Than  you  can  possibly  get  in  any  old  car." 
The  Genuine  Schnoter's  S  us  pen  soul  ea  are  retailed  at    all  Draggists'.     Send  for 
descriDtire  IbooMet,     By  fhe  Pioneers  in  Suspensoa-y  making. 

J.  C.  SCHNOTER  CO.,  Suspensories, 

See  pages  92S-933-94t.    EstaMisilied  1S70.    Tel.  Conn,    New  ywrk.  JM.  Y..  C.  6,  A. 


Warning  Against  Grippe 
and  Pneumonia 

Which  Is  So  Prevalent  and  Dangerous 

Do  not  delay  until  you  have  been 
.attacked  by  this  terrible  epidemic, 
but  prevent  It  'by  using  the  old  re- 
liable remedy ;  Virgin  Oil  of  Pine, 
which  can  be  secured  from  any 
Druggist,  and  Is  prepared  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  Leach  Ohemical  Co., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


FREE  TO  OFFERERS 

Our  100  Caere  book  wiM  be  sent  FRiEB  to 
anv  Derson  suffering  from  Rheumatism. 
Eczema.  Catarrh,  Chronic  ConstiDation, 
Liver  or  Stomach  Trouble.  Malaria.  En- 
larered  Glands  in  Neck  or  Groin.  Scrofula. 
Old  Sores  and  Ulcers.  Pimples  and  BlacK- 
beads.  or  an.v  trouble  due  to  a  tiolaotious 
condition  of  the  blood.  Many  people  eo  to 
Hot  Spning3  for  treatment  or  take  itier- 
oury  and  potaah  -without  benafit.  Write' 
to  U8  for  our  book  arvd  iuil  Dartlculars  of 
our  treatment.  All  corresDondence  strictly 
confidential.  ,;    j 

THE  C.  E.  GALT.AGHEB  MEDICINE  COi 

Sta.  5.     1622  Fine  St..      St.  Loois.  M<f.  ■ 
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From 
the 


Nation's  Capital 


WasiitiiBton.  t!)e  home  of  the  Patlifind 
er,  is  the  nerve-center  ot  civilization: 
liistory  is  lieine:  made  at  this  world  cani^ 
tal.  The  Pathfinder's  illustrated  week- 
ly review  eives  vou  a  clear,  imoartial 
and  correct  diagnosis  of  Dublic  affairs 
durinc  these  strenuous,  eooch-nialiinc 
days 


ThG  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamt>»  or  coin 
will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  Is  week.s  oi! 
trial.  The  Pathfinder  Is  an  illustratew  week- 
ly, nublished  at  the  Nation's  center,  fof  tJje 
Nation:  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  net*S  ox 
the  world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  ih6 
truth:  now  in  its  24th  vear.  This  ■raper  fi/!'» 
the  bill  without  emptvinfr  the  purse:  it  costs'' 
but  JSl  a  vear.  If  vou  want  to  keep  posted 
on  what  ia  coinfr  on  in  the  world,  at  the 
least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  y.our  means.  If  vou  want  a  paper  In  your 
home  which  is  sincere,  reliable.  entertainlnK.  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If 
you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everythinpr  clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is. 
A  dollar  bill  mailed  at  our  risk  will  brine  you  the  Pathfinder  for  a  full  vear.  or  sim- 
p'l.y  send  15c  to  show  that  vou  mierht  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Path- 
finder on  probation  13  weeks.  This  does  not  repay  us  but  we  are  Klad  to  invest  1b 
new  friends.    Pathiflnder,  Box  69,  Wasbinerton,  D.  O. 


Oliiittiililarifed 


We  pay  CASH  premlnma  on  hundreds  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Coins.  Al' 
U.  S.  Large  Copper  Cents,  %  cents,  2c.  Pieces,  3c.  Pieces.  20c. 
Pieces  and  Gold  Dollars  are  at  a  premium.  Some  coins  daited 
as  laite  as  1894  a.re  at  a  large  premium.  lit  will  pay  you  to 
keep  lall  money  dated  before  1895  unitil  you  see  copy  of  our 
New  Illustirated  Coin  Value  Boiok,  size  4x7.  which  ^ows  prices 
we  gua;ran'tee  to  pay  for  coins,  sent  postpaid  for  10  cents. 
Q«'t    posted ;■  it   m.ay   mean   your   fortune. 


C.  F.  CLARKE  &  CO., 

Coin  Dealers,  Box  148,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


DETROIT   COLLEGE    OF    LAW 

Three  Year  Course  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  LL.B. 

Day   School    and    gg^l^    Ypar    ^&"u  ^ '^^Ti  ^^o^i ?' 
Evening  School      &<Olpli      M.  c;o,I        February  11,  1918 

Faculty  includes  thirty  members  of  the  Detroit  bench  and  bar.  Students 
have  access  to  22  courts  m  Daily  Session.  Descriptive  catalog  and  full 
information  on  request.  Location  and  equipment  offer  special  advantages 
and  attractions.     Bureau  of  Self  Help  maintained. 


301  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building 


Address,  Detroit  College  of  Law 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Murine  Eye  Remedy 

P        Efficiency  Has  Been  Demons  trated  for  Many  Years 

J.  \JM.  Murine   is     tlie     tiiesult    of    professional    investi- 

gation   and    exp^-ience     of    Successful     Oculists 

gl  who  Compourid,  it.        Sold  by  your  Druggist  at 

•jQJ^g  50c  and  $1.00!  per  Bottle.  Why  not  try  .Murine 
in  Your  own   and  Baby's  Eyes  when  they  Need 

■g-m  Care?        No      Smarting  —  Just     Eye      Comfort. 

^^   ■wT^gi  Murine   will    win   your   approval. 

^^y  ^»^  Write  Murine  Eye  Reraedy  Co.^  Cliicago,  for  Book  oflhe  Eye  FREE 
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Don't  Wear 
A  Truss! 

After  Thirty  Years'  Experience  I  Have 

Produced  An  Appliance  for  Men, 

Women  or  Children  That 

Cures  Rupture. 

I  Smi  It  On  Trial. 

If  you  have  tried  most  everything  else, 
come  to  me.  "Where  others  fail  is  where  I 
have  my  sreatest  success.     Send,  attached 


The  above  is  C.  E.  Brooks,  inventor  of  the 

Appliance,   wiio  cured   humselt   and   who 

is  noTO  eivinsr  others  the  benefit  of  his 

experience.    If  ruptured,  write  him 

today,      at      Marshall,     Alich. 

cotipon  today  and  I  will  send  you  free  my 
Illustrated  book  on  Rupture  and  Us  cure. 
B'howing  my  Appliance  and  givins'  you 
prices  and  names  of  many  people  who 
have  tried  It  and  were  cured.  It  gives  in- 
stant relief  when  all  others  fail.  Remem- 
ber,  no   harness,    no   lies. 

1  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  I  say  is 
true.  You  are  the  judge  and  once  having 
seen  mv  illustrated  book  and  read  it  you 
will  be  as  enthusiastic  aa  my  hundreds  of 
patients  whose  letters  vou  can  also  read. 
Fill  out  free  coupon  below  and  mail  to- 
day. It's  well  worth  your  time  whether 
you  try  my  Appliance  or  not. 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

Sir.  C.  E.  Brooks. 

1402-P   State  St..  Marsihall.   Mich. 

Please  send  me  by  mail,  in  plain 
wrapper,  your  Illustrated  book  and  full 
I'Dformatlon  about  your  Appliance  for 
the  cure  of  rupture. 


Name    _.  _*  . .» 

Address     _« 

City ^..-.    State. 


CRUEL  PILES 


Dr.  Van  Vleck  Found  Genu- 
ine   Relief    Which    Is 
Healing  Thousands. 

Send  Postal  for  Dol- 
lar Trial  FREE 


To  any  one  suffering  from  Piles  we 
make  this  unlimited  offer:     Send  us 

your  address 
and  return 
mail  will  bring 
you  a  regular 
Dollar  Package 
of  Di\  Van 
Vleck's  3-fold 
A'bs  o  r  p  1 1  o  n 
Treatment  for 
Itching,  Bleed- 
ing, Protruding 
Piles,  and  such 
Pile  troi  ble— 
all  in  plain 
wrapper  —  TO 
TRY  FREE. 
Dr.  Van  Vleck,  ex-surgeon  U.  S. 
army,  spent  forty  years  perfecting  his 
now  world  famous  Absorption 
Method.  No  Knife,  no  pain,  no  doctor 
bills — just  a  simple  home  treatment 
that  can  be  tried  by  any  one  without 
cost.  Then,  after  trying,  if  you  are 
fully  satisfied  with  the  relief  and 
comfort  it  gives  you,  send  us  One 
Dollar.  If  not,  it  costs  you  nothing. 
You  decide  and  we  take  your  word. 
We  don't  know  how  we  could  show 
more  unbounded  faith  in  our  remedy. 
It  is  relieving  almost  every  stage 
and  condition  of  Itching.  Bleeding, 
Protruding  Piles,  even  after  whole 
lifetimes  of  misery.  We  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  telling 
of  the  success  of  this  remarkably 
effective  system  after  everything 
else,  including  costly  and  dangerous 
operations,  had  failed,  even  after 
30  and  40  years  of  suffering.  The 
milder  cases  are  often  controlled  in 
a  single  day.  Won't  you  try  it  at  our 
expense?  Address  Dr.  Van  Vleck 
Co.,  Dept.  W  A  18,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Send  no  money.     Send  to-day. 
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ZEMA 

Also  called  Tetter,  Salt  Rheum,  Pruritus, 

Milk  Crust,  Water  Poison, 

Weeping  Skin,  etc. 


For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  treating  one 
disease  alone,  ECZEMA.  I  have  handled  over 
one  million  oa-ws.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  it 
all,  but  I  am  convinced  the  disease  is  due  to 
an  excess  of  acid  in  the  blood,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  rheumatism  and  cancer.  This  acid 
must  be  removed. 

Eczema  is  called  by  some  people  Itoli,  Tetter,  Sal* 
[Rheum,  Pruritus,  Milk  Crust,  Weeping  Skia.  etc.  1 
am  fully  convinced  Eczema  ia  a  cuwble  disease,  and 
■when  I  say  it  can  be  CURED,  I  mean  just  what  I  say — 
C-U-R-E-D,  and  not  merely  patched  up  for  a  while  to 
return  -worse  than  before  It  makes  no  difference  wtot 
■'Other  doctors  have  told  you,  or  what  all  you  have  tried, 
all  I  ask  is  just  a  chance  to  prove  to  you  thait  this  vast 
experience  has  taught  me  a  great  deal  that  would  be  erf  .  ,    - 

help  to  you.  If  you  will  write  me  to-day  3  will  send  you  a  free  tnal  of  my  mild,  soothing, 
guaranteed  treatment  that  will  do  more  to  convince  you  than  I  or  anyone  else  could 
in  a  month's  preaching.  It's  all  up  to  you.  If  you  suffer  any  more  with  eczema  and 
refuse  to  merely  write  to  me  for  free  trial,  just  blame  yourself.  No  matter  where  you 
live,  1  have  treated  your  neighbors.  iMerely  dropping  me  a  postal  todaj  is  likely  to 
give  you  more  real  comfort  in  a  week  than  you  ever  expected  to  enjoy  again.  Do  it 
right  now;  your  very  life  may  be  at  stake. 

J.  E.  CANNADAY,  M.  D.,  1423  Court  Bk.,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Reference :  Third  National  Bank,  Sedalia,  or  ask  your  banker  to  find  out  about  me. 
Send  this  notice  to  some  poor  soflf etrer  from  eczema.  It  will  be  a  kind  act  by  yon 


DR.  CAMVADAY 


£czema    Specialist 
lor  15  years 


PLAYERS. 


Standard    Sizes. 
No.   9  Cotton,   60e, 
tio.  9A   Linen,  TSc, 
No.  lOB  Silk.  90c, 


LOOK    FOR    THia 


IMPORTANT  to  men  of  the  D.  S.  ARMY  and  NA^Y        „ 

In  Athletios,  the  most  important  parts  of  the  body  to  protect  against  straina  aire  FOOTBALL    AND 
the   Abdominal  Walls  and   Muscles.      Also  the  cords  and  veins  that  extend  below        BASEBALL 
the  Abdomen.     Tha  adght  support  is  necessary  to  prevent  Rupture,  Varicocele,  &c.j 
Avoid  all  ill-shaped  or   colored   Supports — makeshifts   do 
more  harm  than  good. 

SCHNOTER'S     ATHLETIC    SUPPORTERS    or    JOCK- 
STRAPS are  universally  used  by  Professional  and  Athletic 
people  in  general.     For  Horse- 
men,     Racquet     and     Tennis 
Players,     Golfers,     Automobdl- 
ists.   Aviators,    &c.     Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  genuine 
"SCHNOTER'S" 
and    only    those    bearing    our 

trademark— J.     C.     S. — or    we  registired  No.    B2,   O     Flan- 

will  send  direct  on  receipt  of        Beware    of    Imitations.      °el  Scro.    Si«)port- 
price.     At  all  Dmgrgista'.  ^  ,  er;    regular    sizes. 

J.  C.  SCHKOTER  CO..  .  75c.:   specials.    $l! 

Pioneer  Makers  of  AtMetic  Supporters  and  Jock-Straps,  523  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,   N.  T.,  U.  S.  A. 
ESTABLISHED  1^0.     TELEPHONE  CONNiECTION.     See  pages  928-030-941. 


tRADE. 


€6 


Be  GiVMlizedH" 


BlacRburn's 


Be  civilized!  Heco.gnize  the  Truth  and  the  truth  Bhall  make  you  iFre&— 
from  the  ills  and  "horrors"  due  to  Constipation  _Poison  In  your  sy®te.m. 
Quit  purging  the   bowels.  "  ~ 

Nourish  the  bowel-nerves  and  thus 
exercise  the  bowel  muscles — they'll 
do  the  rest.  This  won't  strain,  irri- 
tate, nor  drain  the  system  of  Its  al- 
buminous fluids.  Purgtne:  weakens 
bv  taking  these  fluids  from  other 
parts  of  tihe  body  to  liquefy  the 
bowel's  contents. 

Physio  mildly,  by  nourishing:  the 
bowel-nerves  with  Blackburn's  Cas- 
ca-Royal-PUls.       All    druggists    sell 

10c  and  25c  packages.  ^g^   CIVILIZED   fHUSBC. 

The    Blackburn    Products   Oo..  Dayton.  Ohio. 
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Wonderful   Treatment 
Faithful  Wife  to  Save  Hus 
band  When  All  Else 


Costs  Nothing  to  Try 

Golden  Treatment  is  Odorless  and 

Tasteless — Arty  Lady  Can  Give 

it  Secretly  at   Home  in 

Tea,  Coffee  or  Food. 

If  you  have  a  husband,  son,  broth- 
er, father  or  friend  who  is  a  victim  of 
liquor,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send 
your  name  and  address  with  coupon 
below.  You  may  be  thankful  as  long 
as  you  live  that  you  did  it. 


Free  Trial  Package  Coupon 

Upon  receipt  of  this  coupon  and 
your  address,  we  wall  send  you 
absolutely  free,  in  plain  wrapper, 
so  no  one  can  know  what  it  con- 
tains, a  trial  package  of  Golden 
Treatment,  so  you  can  try  it  and 
prove  it.  All  correspondence  strict- 
ly confidential.     Address 

DR.  J.  W.HAINES  CO. 

7812  Glenn  Building 
CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 


WANT  HAIR  GROWTH? 

$1.00  Box  Free  to  You. 


Let  ns  prove  to  yon  that  Koskott  Method 
for  the  hair  Is  a  jrenuine,  scientific  one. 
We  will  send  you  a  DOLLAll  BOX  out 
of  the  Koskott  Triplex  Treatment  FREE. 
Ou.r  method  is  directed  at  removing  the 
cause  of  baldness,  dandruff,  falling-  hair  and 
grayness.  and  opening'  the  cilosed  follicles  so 
that  the  hair  roots  which  are  not  dead  but. 
T'TTf  ITT*  dormant  (like  a  tulip  ^^  n/^  v 
hi  1  HIlK  bulb  or  grass  seed  in  $1  BOX 
_!___  a  bottle),  are  given  ^ 
SH  X  fertility  and  a  chance  FRFF 
v^E-A  to  grow.  Ours  is  the  TlVCE. 
Method  that  19  proposed  to  MAKE  GOOD, 
and  clear  scalp  of  dandruff,  stop  falling- 
hair  and  to  promote  growth  of  new  hair. 
We  especially  want  you  to  answer  this  adv. 
if  you  liave  wasted  time  and  money  in 
liquids,  washes,  soaps,  etc.,  which  accom- 
plished nothing.  Read  our  GUARANTEE. 
We  want  to  surprise  and  delight  you.  Send 
only  10  cents,  silver  or  stamps,  to  help 
cover  adv.  cost  and  we  will  mall  a  $1.00 
Box  absolutely  free,  with  interesting  book 
postpaid,  plain  -vrrapper.  Address 
KOSKOTT  LABORATORY. 
12(59  Broadway.    65  7  H,  New  York.  N.  T. 
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A  very  interesting  book  .haa  been  pub- 
lished on  tobacco  habit — how  to  conauer  it 
auicTcly  and  easily.  It  tells  the  dangers  of 
excessive  smoking,  chewing,  snuff  using, 
etc..  explains  how  nervousness,  irritability, 
sleeplessness,  weak  eyes,  stomach  troubles 
and  numerous  other  disorders  may  be  elim- 
inated through  stopping  self-poisoning  by 
tobacco.  The  man  who  has  written  this  book 
wants  genuinely  to  help  all  who  have  be- 
come addictaa  to  tobacco  habit  and  says 
there's  no  need  to  suffer  that  awful  craving 
or  restlessness  which  comes  when  one  tries 
to  quit  voluntarily.  This  is  no  mind-cure  or 
temperance  sermon  tract,  but  plain  com- 
mon sense,  clearly  set  forth.  The  author  will 
send  the  book  free,  postpaid,  in  plain 
wrapper.  Write,  giving  name  and  full  ad- 
dress— a  postcard  will  do.  Address:  Edw. 
J.  Woods,  657  S,  Station  E.New  York  Olty. 


Naw  89  Tears  Old,  But  Works  at  Trade  of 

Blacksmith   ami  Feels   Younffer 

Since  Piles  Are  Gone, 

Tili6  oldest  acLive  bliirfianUh  in  Michigan  is 
BtJUl  poimdiug  iliLs  anvil  in  tlio  town  of  Homer — 
itiitanifi  to  my  iutemal  metlliod  for  ciixius  piles. 


Mi',   Jacob  Lyoua  Homer.  iMicIiii 


II  wish  tOiat  you  couJd  liear  Tnim  teU  of  ^Is 
many  experiences  with  ointments.  supi)ositories. 
etc.,  rucfo'i'e  'he  tried  my  method.  Here  is  ?>  latter 
jiist   received   fioou    liim: 

Hoaner.  Mich.,  June  27.  1917. 
Mr.  E.   R.  Tage.  :Maishall,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wan.t  you  to  know  w'.iat  yo^ir  treat- 
ment lias  done  for  me.  I  h^ad  suffered  with  piles 
for  majiy  yfar^5  and  nsed  HiiJixisitoi'es  and  all 
kinds  of  treatuieMts,  but  never  got  relief  until  I 
tried  your.s.  Am  tiow  couipletoly  cured.  Al- 
liliou?h  I  a.m  8S  years  old,  and  the  oldest  active 
Wacitsmith  in  Mio'hisau.  I  feol  jtws  younger 
6ince  tho  iides  iiavc  left  mc.  1  will  fiiuely  reconi- 
auend  it  to  all  1  know  who  smffec  tiiis  way.  You 
can  iise  my  letter  any  ^^■ay  you  wlsrh  and  I  hope 
it  will  dead  otliers  to  trv  this  wonderful  remedy. 
Yours   tnily,    J.    L.    LYOiN. 

Dou't  let  a  doctor  cut  you  and  don't  waste 
money  ou  foolish  salves  and  .siippositovie!!.  but 
send  today  for  'a  Free  Trial  of  my  luternal 
metlhod  f<'r  V\v}   rernta-ntiH   Cure   of    Piles. 

I  especiaillv  want  to  send  it  to  ihosc  apparentJy 
hoi)el.e#«  case.<  Vhero  flll  forms  of  ealves,  sup- 
l>Qsiloriee.    etc.,    have    failed. 


f  External 
2  Middle  Ear 
31nr\er  Eii- 


4  EarOrum 
5,6  Bones 
7  Nerve o_/ 
'  Ea.r 


Free  Pile  Cure  Coupon 

E,  R.  Page, 
1202  Main  St..  Marshall.  Mich. 
Please  scud  free  ti'ial  of  your  Method  to: 


Ear  Passages  Where  Trouble  Starts 


If  you  have  buzzing,  ringing  noises  in 
.V'our  head  and  ears,  or  a  snapping  in 
your  ears  when  you  blow  your  nose, 
write  at  once  for  the  wonderfully  help- 
ful book  on  head  and  ear  noises  and 
how  to  treat  them,  now  being  given 
away  absolutely  free  of  charge  by  its 
author,  the  famous  Deafness  Specialist 
Sproule. 

This  book  explains  just  what  causes 
distressing  head  and  ear  noises,  and 
shoAvs  how  they  are  the  forerunners  of 
that  terrible  affliction — Deafness.  It 
points  out  the  way  of  escape  and  has 
alread.y  helped  (hundreds  to  get  rid  of 
their  head  and  ear  noises  absolutely  and 
permanently,  and  to  regain  clear,  dis- 
tinct hearing.  From  beginning  to  end 
it's  full  of  medical  information  of  great 
value  to  all  sufferers  from  head  noises, 
and  it's  illustrated  with  fine  pictures  of 
the  head  and  ear  passages  where  the 
trouble  comes  on. 

Send  for  this  book  at  once  and  lear 
of   the   successful   New  Method   for  tl 
treatment  of  your  head  and  ear  noise 
It's  yours,   just   for   the   asking.     Wr 
your    full    name    and    address    on 
dotted    lines    and    mail    the    Free    B 
Coupon   to   Deafness   Specialist  Sprc 
200  Trade  Building,   Boston. 


Free  Headnoises  Book  Coupon. 

FULL  NAME 

ADDRESS 
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Stop  Using  a  Truss 

Tea.  STOP  IT.  1  say!  You  KNOW  by  your  own  ex- 
perience that  it  Is  only  a  makeshift — a  false  prop 
against  a  collapsing  wall,  and  that  it  Is  undermining 
your  health.  Why.  then,  continue  to  -weair  it?  Let 
me  Doint  out  a  better  way. 

FREE  /b"e  RUFTUMEB 

1  want  to  send  to  every  BUPTUR'ED  SUFFERER,  ab- 
solutely FREE  TRIAL  OF  PLAPAO   and  my  interesting. 

instructive    48-page    book   on    Rupture — explains   wihat    rupture    is    and    why 
trusses    and   similar    MERE    MECHANICAL   supports    cannot    be    relied    upon. 

The  PLAPAO-PADS  are  nature's  way.  This  simple,  inexpensive  home 
treatment  gives  quick  relief,  streng-thens  weakened  muscles.  Does  away  with. 
steel  and  rubber  bands  that  oha:fe  and  pinch.  Close  the  hernial  opening  as 
nature  intended,  so  the  rupture  CAN'T  come  down.  Hundreds  have  testified 
.under  o-ath  that  the  PLAPAO-PADS  oosi'tively  and  permanemMy  cured  their  rupture 
— some  of  them  most  aggravated  cases  and  of  long  standing.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal    and    Grand    Prix. 

Soft  as  Velvet— EasyloApply—Ifficxpcnsivc 

There  Is  no  metal  aljout  the  PLAPAO-PADS — no 
straps,  buckles  or  springs  attached — soft  as  vel- 
vet. Easy  to  wear.  No  delay  from  wiork.  Easy 
to  apply  and  require  no  readjusting.  Process  of 
r&covery  is  natural,  so  afterward  no  use  for 
trusses.  Ask  me  to  prove  what  I  say  by  sending 
Trial  PLAPAO  and  a  most  ccnvjncing  mass  of 
Th[ ehri/ir''--^—'^  evidence  FREE — no  charge  for  it.     now    or    ever — 

y  mnca  juefAcc or  THC  PLAtno'     nothing    to    be   returned.      Don't    wait.      Write    to- 
p,,-  ».piiD  li  h'oc  AOHtiir  FOB        day — NOAV. 

*pRiL6  LT/>X!;*x.fr.^^'j^w7w      Plapao  Laboratories,  Inc. 

___J)  WW  g/mt coftmm wawtutj^  BLOCK  341,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

AL  OF  PLAPAO 


DRINK 
HABIT 

For  the  good  of  those  w.ho  are  victims, 
directly   or   indirectly,    of   the   drink   habit, 
I  have  written  and  published  a  very  inter- 
esting illustrated  book  which  descriibes  how 
I   was   freed   completel.v   from   the   craving 
and   for  several  years  I   have  not  had  any 
desire   to   touch   a   drop  oi   anything  alco- 
holic.     My    book    contains   information    by 
tnllowing  which  thousands  of  drinkers  have 
\dinittedly  been  saved. 
.Many  men  who  do  not  want  to  "be  freed 
•  drink  curse  have  been  secretly  saved  by 
ves,    inother§    or    sisters.     They    did    not 
vlize    what    was    happening    until     they 
nd  all  desire  had  left  them — they  could 
drink  any  more  whisky  or  beer — then 
•    rejoiced  at   having   been   saved.      iMy 
I       c   has   been    proven    many    times   worth 
it      veight  in  gold   to  a   multitude  of  fam- 
illt  ,    Praised   by   physicians,   judges,  edit- 
ors   clergymen  and  legions  of  others.  Don't 
los°  this  notice:   it   may  not  appear  again. 
Simply    write    Edward    J.    Woods.    657    T, 
Station  E,  New  York,  N.  Y..  and  you  will 
\soon    receive    the    FREE    book   of  valuable 
information  In   plain  wrapper,  and   happi- 
ness   may   soon    be  yours.     Correspondence 
confidential. 


TRY  MAGNESIA  FOR 
YOUR  STOMACH  TROUBLE 

Most     Indigestion     Comes     From     "Acid 

Stomach."     Bisurated  Magnesia 

Neutralizes  Stomach  Acids. 

If  you  suffer  from  dyspepsia  or  indiges- 
tion, drop  pepsin,  bismuth,  charcoal,  soda 
and  artificial  digestive  aids  for  awhile. 
Instead,  trv  neutralizing  the  acids  in  your 
stomach  with  a  little  Bisurated  Magnesia 
and  see  how  fine  your  stomach  feels  and 
acts.  Relieved  of  excess  acid  vour  stom- 
ach can  probably  digest  anvthinsr  a  healtbv 
normal  stomach  should,  digest.  You'll  need 
no   help  from  drugs. 

BisuRATL.. 
MAGNESIA 

For  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion 

Heartburn.  Belching.  Sour  Acid  Stom- 
ach, Gas  in  Stomach,  etc.,  take  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  Bisurated  Magnesia  in  a  half 
glafj  of  hot  water  after  eating.  Is  safe, 
tileasant  and  harmless  to  use  and  gives 
almost  instant  relief.  It  neutralizes 
.'iTomach  acidity  and  sweetens  the  food 
contents  so  that  digestion  is  easy  and 
painless.      Sold    by    druggists   everywliere. 
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RIDER  AGENTS 

wanted  every>vliere  to  ride  and 
exliibit  a  sample  "Ranger" 
Bicycle.  Write  for  special  offer 
and  choose  your  model  fxom  44 
styles,   colore  and  sizes. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  with- 
out a  cent  deposit,  allow  30 
DAYS  FREE  TRIAL,  actual 
ridiBg  test,  and  prepay  freight 
on  every  RAX'GER. 

LOWEST    PRICES   on  bicy- 
cles,   tires    and    sundries.      Do 
not   buy   until   you    receive   onr 
catalogs  and  leani  our  unhejird  ___^ 
of  pri-jes  and  marvelous  special  '^ 
offer.     Tires,  coaster-brake  rear  wlieels, 
damps,  parts,  sundries,  half  usual  prices 

MEAD     CYCLH     COMPANY. 
Dent,    R255,    OliicaKO. 


If  lUML  m  Your  Home  *  KLLi 

B.v  the  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  School_^of 
Music    in    America — Established    iSOo 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  f^aadolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Etc 


Dou  c«n    iM-oji    ynMMA    MtlflUCJttuWi) 


Beginners  or  adTanced  players.  One  lesson  weekly, 
niusbrations  make  everything  plain.  Only  expense 
about  2o  per  day  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  music 
used.  Write  for  Free  booklet  which  explains  eTery- 
tliiiis  ia  fulL 

h\mzm  School  of  Mnslc,  81  Lahesfde  Bldj.,  Chicago. 


Near  the  Consumers 

NEW  YORK  STATES  BEST 

The  Choicest  for  Fruit  and  Garden 

Send    far    Free   Illustrated    Catalogue. 


NEW  RUPTURE  CURE 


DON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

Brooks'  APDliance. 
New  discovery.  Won- 
derful. No  obnoxious 
SDrinffS  or  Dads, 
Automatic  Air  Cu- 
shions. Binds  and 
draws  the  broken 
Darts  together  as  you 
would  a  broken  limb. 
Noi  salves.  No  plas- 
ters.    No   lies.     Dur- 

cheap.      Sent    on    trial    to    prove    it. 

Information     and     booklet     FREE. 


abie. 
Full 


C.  E.  BROOKS,  1402-R  Slate  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

There  are  over  2,000  photo- 
graphic iUustrations  of  jDia- 
niond  Rings,  Diamond  La- 
Vallieres,  Diamond  -Ear 
Screws,  Diamond  Scarf  I'i.iS, 
Diamond  Studs,  Signet  and 
Emblem  Rings,  Watches, 
Wrist  Watches,  Bracelets, 
Cuff  Links,  Brooches,  Iiockets, 
Chains,  Charms,  Silverware,  Clocks,  Toilet 
Sets;  also  our  wonderfully  showy  assem- 
bled  Solitaire  Diamond  Clusters. 

Whatever  you  select  will  be  sent,  all  ship- 
ping charges  prepaid.  You  see  and  exan:- 
ine  the  article  riuht  in  your  own.  hands.. 
If  satisfied,  pay  one-fifth  of  purchasa 
price  and  keep  it;  balance  divided  into 
eight  equal  amounts,  payable  monthly. 

>^    lien's  Favsrito  Diamond  Rlsf^ 

r^  \  Extra  heavy  14  karat  solid 
^-;fi'  gold  Bi.\-prong  Tootili  mouut- 
ins.  Faultlessly  made.  Spo- 
ciadly  selected  fine  diamonds. 
Tlio  deep  groove  and  gracefml 
lines  tnalte  a  very  popular 
mounting.  See  our  Oatalo-2 
and  select  oust  tDie  ring  you 
wisli.  Each  ring  is  cased  in  a 
handsome  box. 
Watch  Prices  "Down  to  Bed    Rock" 

21  Jewel  ^S^oa?fn.^iil.?r  $2.50' a  mm\ 

Send  for  Cataioe  and  eet  posted  about 
Watches  betore  voii  purchase.  (.>ur  Catalog  ilhu;- 
trates  and  describes  all  the  new  models — 15,  17. 
19.  21,  23  Jewels,  adiusted  to  temperature,  iso- 
olironism  and  positions.  Our  watches  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  factoi-y  and  furtiher  guaranteed  by  us. 
We  make  all  necessary  repairs,  barring  accident, 
(free  of  charge  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Loftis  Solitaire  Biamond 
Cluster  Rin^s 
Look  Like  Wihat  They 
Are  Intended  Por— A  /^ja^.'v: 
Large  Single 
Diamiond 


Diamonds 

are  Riountcd  so  as  to 
ti«  ii  iargs  SingSs  Stone 

TIhe  Lmus  iSeven-Uiamond  Cluster  was  designed 
especially  for  „liose  who  desire  a  la.rge  showy  ring 
for  the  leai;t  money,  as  a  has  the  exact  appear- 
ance of  a  Solitaire  that  would  cost  three  or  foiu- 
times. as  much,  ih."  secret  of  the  rare  beauty  of 
this  ring  lies  ui  the  perlectLy  matched  stones  all 
of  iilie  Diamonds,  uct  jii  platinum  being  uiiifoi-m 
m  size,  quality  and  brilliancy;  mountiii?  is  14 
karat  solid   ffold. 

^',  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.2'S0.   108  N.  Stats  St. 
,„.^         CHICAGO.    ILL. 
).  osa  Stores   in   Leading   Cities 


Estab!isbcd 

Over 
Fifty  Years. 

A  5  ways 
at  the  Same 

Address 


DITMAN'a 
FEAM£   TEUSS 


EMPRESS 


Our  TRUSS  is  most  efficient  in  controlling  Eeniia 


Qii 


irriW^i      C' 


IMGS  and  all  Elastic  Goods  made  ep  fresli  for 


We  carry  a  ffMl!  Ime  ®f  Siircfkal  Appliances, 
AMCM  SUFFOMTEES,  CRUTCHES,  INVALID 


Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on  Request 


BRACES  lOT  CUMVATUME  OF  SPINE 
EMACES  f0r  WEAK  ANKLES 
B  E  A  C  E  S  f  ®  S'  MOW  LEGS 
EMACES   f©r    KMOCM   KNEES 

IBS  for  BOTH  LEGS  AND  ARMS 


tjj* 


ITMAN 
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Barclay  Stk^cet         {opposite  Wooiwonh  Building).         New  York 
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atarrh 

FREE 


Voo  Osari   iVovi./'  Trost  "fHis  Xrocjte!<s    In  Voujr  0\A/^n 


How  the  Remedy  for  Catarrh  Was  Discovered 

T' 


By  the  neiv 
method  the  nose 
and  throat  are 
treated  by  an 
effective  local 
remedy  applied 
directly  to  the 
afflicted  mem- 
branes. 


HIS  terrible  disease  has  raged  un- 
checked for  years  simply  because 
syviptoms  have  been  treated  while 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  has  been  left  to 
circulate  in  the  blood  and  bring  the 
disease  back  as  fast  as  local  treatments 
could  relieve  it, 

C.  E.  Gauss,  who  experimented  for  years  on  a  treat- 
ment for  Catarrh,  found  that  after  perfecting  a  balm 
that    relieved    the    nose    and    throat 
*  F '^  ^  •  < ^''^IT'  troubles    quickly     he    could    not    pre- 
stmach"  has   a  Vent    the    trouble    beginning   all    over 

direct     influence  again. 

coas  nlemhrme's      On  test  cases   he  could  completely  re- 
of  the  body  and  move  all   signs    of   Catarrh   from   nose 
cures    the    dis-   ^^^   throat,  but,  in  a  few  weeks  they 
were  back. 


ease   by   remov 
ing  the  cause. 

Careful  experiments  and  investigations  have  shown 
that  as  the  troubles  were  expelled  from  tlie  nose  and 
throat  the  real  cause  of  the  disease  was  overlooked, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  Catarrh  would  return  stronger 
than  ever.  Mr.  Gauss  has  gone  way  ahead  of  the 
ordinary  methods  of  treatment  and  has  provided  a 
remedy  that 


and  Immediately   Gives  Re- 
lief to  the  Nose  and  Throat 

Reese  Jones,  of  Scranton,  Penn..  says  that  after  trying 
many  other  treatments,  he  used  this  new  method  and — 
"My  nose  is  now  entirely  clear  and  free  and  I  am  not 
bothered  by  the  disease  any  more.  The  New  Combined 
Treatment  is  worth  its  weig-ht  in  gold." 

Temporary  relief  from  catarrh  may  be  obtained  In 
'other  ways,  but  the  New  Combined  Treatment  must  In- 
evitably be  accepted  for  permanent  results. 

Sarah  J.  Cape,  Mount  PeUa,  Tenn,,  says: 
"I  suffered  the  pains  and  distress  of  catarrh 
tor  thirteen  years  and,  needless  to  state,  tried 
nearly  every  metliod.  But  by  your  new  meth- 
od I  was  comvletelv  cured,  and  you  cannot 
imagrine  the  joy  that  has  come  over  me." 


*•» 


Goes  to  ^he  Root  of 

Stopped-up  noses 
Constant  "frog-in-the- 
throat" 
Nasal   discharges 
Hawking  and  spitting 
Snoring  at  night 
Bad  breath 
Frequent    colds 
Difficult   breathing 
Smothering  sensation  In 

dreams 
Sudden  fits  of  sneezing 
Dry  mucus  In  nose 
and     any     of     the     other 
symptoms    that     Indicate 
approaching     or     present 
catarrh.  , 


I  Send  the  Test  Treatment 


I 


Trial  Treatment  FREIE 


C.  E.  GAUSS, 
i     1314    Main    Street.    Marshall,  Mic 

If    your    New    Combined    Treatm 
This   new   method   is   so   important   to   the    |  will    relieve  my   Catarrh   and    bring 
welfare  of  humanity,  so  vital  to  every  person        neaith    and    g-ood    spirits    again,    I 
suffering  from  any  form  of  catarrh,   that  the    |  wiUing  to  be  shown.      So.   without 
opportunity  to  actually  test  it    and     prove    its        or    obligation    to    me,    send,    fully     ..lo- 
results     will  be    gladly  extended  without  one    |  paid,  the  Treatment  and  Book, 
cent  of  cost. 

A  large  trial  treatment,  with  complete,  ml-    B 
nute  directions,   will   be  sent  free   to  any  ca- 
tarrh sufferer.  g 

Send   no   money,    take  no  risks,   make   no 
promises.    Simply  clip,  sign  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon and   the   test   package   of   the   New  Com- 
bined  Treatment  will    be  sent,    fully   prepaid,    . 
together  with  the  valuable  book  on  Catarrh.       B 
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Name. 


Ad^ess . 


f  Jo    lo5    7  Dinmoncl 
Oiitio    P!aunum 


Ng.   Ui^,S»i..l  Colli  Sijod 
Ring,      huby  iiid  OiASJoi^i^ 

f     '              ;S^^^ ^  No.  IfaS.   Hoop 

'No    t67     UkWrnlt  p;„u    2  (ine  Jiomonds 

GoldRng    I  fnc  ,    ,    T-      »fljuby    $4500 

diamor  i    !f65  00  f     r        ^          *V*»               '^ 


No    1 6-'   T  U 


*-    ^. 


V 


>..  it  iT     'y^. 


',No,    I     0 

Men  I 
Br!  I  « 
fine  diamond 


^X'' 


No   i71    I 

Ifcl  l)v,r    '  Pn.:  1 
d  ^mond   $40  00  1 


BUY  TO-DAY 
Eight 'Months  to  Fay 

Send  No    Money — Examine    Free 

Let  T13  send  you  a  getraine  Diamoml  ou  uy- 
proval.  You  don't  buy  unless  yO'U  ere  ab- 
solutely satisfied   in  every  -way. 

Highes-t  quality  Blue--white.  ferfoct  Cut 
Diamonds,  set  in  14K.  solid  gO'Id  mo"-intaiig8, 
sent  by  express,  pi-epaid.  subject  to  your  ex- 
amination and  approYal.  WE  TRUST  I'OU. 
NO    RED   TAPE— NO   SECURITY, 

20%  Down— 10%  Monthly 

If,  upon  exaininaition,  tbe  article  yo\i  order 
is  satisfactory,  pay  20%  of  the  purcliase  price 
■ind  10%  eaah  month  thereaifter  until  paid 
in  full.  Each  and  every  Diamond  we  sell  is 
accompanied  by  our  BIND! KG  GUARANTEE. 
7J^%  Profit  Sharing  Offer  _ 

DiamoTid   values   are    coiistauily    aUraiicing. 

■R'e  assxu-e  you  a.  steady   advatice  m  vaQ^ie  om 

any    Diamond    bougSit    from    us    by    oxu-    un- 

oaralleled    7'/2%     I-'rofit    Sliaiing    offer.      Wo 

■tand   alone  in  making  this   astou.ndiog  offer, 

boTongiUly    explained   in   our   Cauvlog   89A, 

?TREH     Cfstalos:     No.     89A.     Jewelry 

Bargains. 

Send  for  yoiu-  F«tEE  copy  of  our  big  S'S- 
page  Di'amond  and  Jewe'li-y  Oatalog  No.  80A. 
A  splendid  assoa'tment  oif  high-g-rade  Jewel'ry, 
Diamo-nd  Itings.  'IHns,  La  ValUeres,  eitc,  Sil- 
venvare.  Oct  Glnss.  TA-.-noh  IvoiT  Toilet  Ware. 
Also  Cameras  and   Pliouogpaphs. 

|L.  V/.  Sweet  &.  Co.,  Inc. 

a  and  4  IVIaiden  lione— 89B 
New  York  City 


THE    WORLD 
ALMANAC     ADDENDA 

CLASSIFIED  IMEPABTMENT, 

Artificial  Eyes.       

Artificial  human  eyes  made  to  order.  Large  stock 
on  hand.  Supply  all  eye  infirmaries  of  Greater 
New  York  and  vicinity.  Terms  reasonable.  Write 
for  particialars.  Established  1851.  MAGER  & 
GOUGEDMANN.   108   E.    12th  St..   New  York. 

Cameras   and   Lenses. 

We  are  headquarters  in  buying,  selling  and 
exchanging  second4ljand  Cameras  and  Lenses. 
Have  a  full  line  of  the  latest  Kodaka,  Centurj', 
Premo  and  Grailes  Cameras  always  on  hand;  aiso 
supplies.  Write  for  bargain  list,  'GLOECKNER 
&   NEWBY  CO.,  171  Broadway.  New  York. 

Cemeteries. ; 

THE   WOODLAWN  CEMETERy. 

Borough  of  the  Bronx.     Lots  $150  up. 
Write  for  Descriptive   Booklet,    or  by  recinest  a 
representative  will  call.     Telephone  connection. 
Office.    20   East   23d   St.,    New   York- 
Cigars. 

A.  SCHULTE 

CIGARS.  TOBACCOS  AND  PIPES. 

Executive  Offices.  384-386  Broadway;  stores  in 
Greater  New  York,  Oliioago,  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit. Newark,  Bridgeport,  Buffalo,  Rochester  and 
other  cities. 

Collections. 

R.  Q.  DUN  &  CO., 

Dun  Building, 
290  Broadway.   New  York. 

Farms    for    Sale 

PAUL    F.    WILLIAMS 

Rente    Farms  — .Write    Wiuits,     List    10    Cents 
RENTS  FARMS.  List  K)  Cents. 

Issued  Momtlhly— $1.00  Year, 
102  Cdllege  Avenue, New  Bnmswick,  N.  J. 

Gold  Bonght. 

BUYS  platiniun.  diamonds, 
gold,  pawn  tickets,  antiques. 
Send  to  me :  I  will  send  money 

651  6th  Ave..  38th  St. 


Jelin  Daley 

or  return  goods. 


Help  Wanted. 

'BE  A  DETECTIVE 


15-am  big  pay:  nioe  Tfork;  experience  tmneces- 
sary;  wTita  for  free  ipajiticular ',  WAGNER,  186 
Eflet  79th  Street,    New  York.     Pept.   344. 


Lame  People. 


The  Perfection  Extension 
Shoe  is  worn  with  ready 
made  iSboes.  Both  feet 
look  alike.  Shipped  on 
trial.  Write  for  booklet, 

KEINIIY  W.  LOTZ, 

313  3d  Ave..  New  York. 


Mercantile  Agencies. 


R.  Q.  DUN  &  CO., 

Dun    Bnildlng. 
290  Broadway.    New  York. 


Storage  Warehouses. 


COLUMBIA     WAREHOUSES 

Columbug  Ave.,  66tb  to  67th  St.  Office,  149 
Columbus  Ave.  Telephone,  2977  Columbus.  The 
New  Columbia.  90th  St..  New  Yoirk  City. 
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Crooked  SpinesMade  Straight 

Any  form  of  spinal  trouble  can  'be  relieved  in  your  own  home  with- 
out pain  or  discomfort,  by  a  wonderful  anatomical  appliance,  inveinted 
by  a  man  who  cured  himself  of  Spinal  Curvature.  Its  results  are  mar- 
velous. It  is  nature's  own  method.  Eminent  pihysicians  endorse  it.  The  Philo 
Burt  Method  relieves  the  pressure  at  the  affected 
parts  of  the  spine,  the  whole  spine  is  invigorated 
and  strengthened,  all  soreness  is  taken  out  o^the 
back,  the  cartilage  between  the  vertebrae  is  made 
to  expand,  the  contracted  muscles  are  relaxed  and 
the  spine  is  straightened.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction  and  let  you  use  it  30  days. 
There  is  bright  hope  for  you,  no  matter 
how  long  you  have  suffered.  We  have  suc- 
cessfully treated  over  30,000  cases  and  have 
strong  testimonials  from  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Each  Appliance  is  made  to  order 
from  individual  measurements  and  fits 
perfectly. 

Write  for  oiir  frpe  book.    Describe  your  caso 
60    we   can   mail    definite  Information. 

PHILO  BUFT  MFG.  CO.     -    227  18th  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


A  TRUE  FRIEND  TO  MANKIND 


Will  Assist  You  Always  and  Tend 
to  Add  Years  to  Your  Life 


a 


M£1W    VORXC. 


1»ILK    KNITTED 

ARMY  AND  NAV"> 

SUSiPENSORY  BANDACE. 
SlKBll  Six*  Hi.  S. 


^A  SCHNUTEK'S  SUSPENSORY  is  the  only  safegirard  asaiiist 
VARICOCICLE.  RUPTURE.  &c.  In  use  by  all  prominent  ATH- 
LETES, PROFESSIONAL  .MEN,  BUSINESS  MEN,  POLICEMEN. 
PIREMBN,  LETTER  CARRIERS,  and  used  in  the  UNITED 
(STATES  .VR.MY  and  NAVY. 

IiKlorsed   iiy  prominent,  iph.vsiciang  and   siirseons  since  1870.     Also 
by  .Authorities  on  Hygiene  i.and   Physical  Cultuie. 

We  are  specialists  in  SUSPENSORY  making  and  we  will  cheerfully 
give  you  any  information  regarding  VARICOCELE  and  RUPTURE. 

Ask  vour  druggist  for  the  "GENUINE  SOH.NOTER'S  SUSPE.N- 
SORY  BANDAGES."  (Look  for  the  above  trade  mark.)  If  he  ha' 
not  our  make  in  stock,  and  refuses  to  get  dt  for  you,  send  direct  ' 
U8  and  we  will  mail  to  you  in  plain  wrapper  on  receipt  of  iprice.  Plai 
stvUe.  OOTTON,  30c  and  40c:  LINEN,  50c:  SI.LK.  60c  and  7.5c:  A  and  N  STY1,E,  no  elastic,  BOc: 
AR.MY  AIND  INAVY  STYLE  with  lisle  elastic  belt  and  straps,  COTTON,  Gnc:  LINEN,  7oc:  J3KST 
SILK.   $1.  By  the  Pioneers  in  Snsnensorv  TVIaKiner,      „  See  uaKes  928-J).SO-033. 

Guaranteed  and  nianii-     7     f^      QP14MOTFI?     C*C\      (Heaclauarters)    523     6tJj     Ave., 
factuxed  solely  by  the    »*»>^»   OV^Fll^V^  1  IjIX    K^\J,    near  Sist  St.,  New  York,  XJ.  S.  A. 

Moriee  Eye  Remedy 

CI        Efficiency  Has  BeenDemons  trated  for  Many  Years 

1.   Oa  Murine   is    the     result    of    professional    investi- 

gation   and    experience     of     Successful     Oculists 
^f  who  Compound  it.       Sold  by  your  Druggist  at 

1^03^6  ^^^  ^"^  %\.^^  per  Bottle.  Why  not  try  Murine 
^■^^^  ^^  in  Your  own  and  Baby's  Eyes  when  they  Need 
,^-«  Care?       No     Smarting  —  Just     Eye      Comfort. 

g^    icr^gi  Murine  will  win  your  approval. 
KJjf  ^»J  y/fiie  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  for  Book  ot  tlie  Eyo  FREE 
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BERNARD-HEWITT    &    CO. 

Desk  G-221,  434  So.  Green  St. 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Please    send    me    your    stylo    book 

with     70     sampleg     free also     full 

details  of  your  snecial  lining   ofiter. 


I A  special  proposition  to  introduce  the  wonderful 
values  offered  by  our  system  of  tailoring.    We  have 

I  no  agents — no  dealers — no  traveling  salesmen — our 
values    make    their    own    customers — and    once    a 

I  Bernard-Hewitt      customer     always     a     Bernard- 

I  Hewitt  customer.  That's  why,  to  secure  your  first 
order,  we  are  willing  to  make  to  your  individual 
measure  a  handsome,  all  pure  wool  worsted   blue 

I  serge  suit  (usual  $25  value)  for  only  .$15  and  lino 
it  v/ith  z,A 


WE  PAY 
SHIPPING 
CHARGES 


5 

Remember,  this  suit  is  made  to  your 
individual  measure  from  the  very  finest 
all  wool  blue;  lig'ht  blue,  black  or  gray 
serge,  in  the  latest  approved  style,  and 
by  the  very  best  tailors  in  this  whole 
city. 

If  you  don't  care  for  a  serge  suit,  cm* 
big  book,  wihich  wo  will  send  you  free, 
contains  samples  of  plain  and  fancy 
mixtures,  the  latest  offerings  of  leading 
woolen  mills. 

The  $4.00  Satin  Lining  free  offer  goes 
with,  any  selection  you  make. 


Yoij  Don't  \ 
Pay    Us 
One  Cent 


Unless  you  are  more  than  pleased  in  every  par- 
ticular in  fit  —  in  style  —  in  workmanship  and 
materials.  Could  anything  be  fairer?  Write  to- 
day— wear  real  tailor-made  clothes — dress  better 
and  save  money. 


Take  Your  Own 
Measure-— Save 


$10 


h'ite  for  Your  Copy  of  Our  Big  Book  To- Day 

\iur  big,  new  style  and  samolo  book  is  ready  for  you — contains  70  samples 
iatest  woolens — also  lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings.  It  is 
your  guide  to  correct  and  economical  clothes  buying.  Mail  coupon  above  or 
send  post  card  for  your  copy.  Pjea.'se  mention  World  Almanac  so  that  we  can 
identify  this  special  offer. 


CHICAGO,  ILL* 


Trying  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit  unaided  is  a  ov  fine  cut  oi'  use  snuff  Tobacco  Redeemer  \#, 

losing'  flght  against  heavy  odds,  and  means  a  will  positively  remove  all  craving  for  tobacco  W 

eerious  shock  to  your  nervous  system.   So  don't  in  any  form  in  from  48  to  72  hours.    Your  \ 

try  iti    Make  the  tobacco  habit  quit  you.    It  tobacco  craving  will  begin  to  decrease  after\ 

will  quit  you  if  you  will  just  take  Tobacco  the  very  first  dose— there's  no  waiting  for 

Redeemer  according  to  directions.  results. 

It   doesn't  make   a   particle   of  difference       Tobacco  Re-Jeemeir  fa  absolutely  harmleBS 

whether  you  have  been  a  user  of  tobaccofor  and  contains  no  habit-forming  drugs  of  any 

a  single  month  or  for  50  years,  or  bow  much  kind— the  most  marvelously  quick,  thoroughlj 

you  use,  or  in. what  form  you  use  it.    Whether  reliable   remedy   for  the  tobacco  babit  thf 

you  einoke  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe,  chew  plug  world  has  ever  known. 


Tobacco  Redeemer  is  in  no  sense  a  Bubstil;ute  for  tobacco,  but  is  a  radical,  efficient  tri 
ment.  After  finishing  the  treatment  you  have  absolutely  no  desire  to  use  tobacco  again  or 
continue  the  use  of  the  remedy.  It  quiets  the  nerves,  and  will  make  you  feel  better 
every  way.  If  you  really  want  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit— get  rid  of  it  so  completely  » 
when  you  see  others  using  it,  it  will  not  av/aken  the  slightest  desire  iu  you— you  ehoulc 
once  begin  a  course  of  Tobacco  Redeemer  trestment  for  the  habit. 

Results  Absolutely  Guaranteed 


A  single  trial  will  convince  the  most  sk  e  p  tical. 
Our  legal,  binding,  money-back  guarantee 
goes  with  each  full  treatment.  If  Tobacco 
Redeemer  fails  to  banish  the  tobacco  habit 


when  taken  according  to  the  plain  and  e£ 
directions,  your  money  will  t)9  fiheerfu 
refunded  upon  demand. 


je 


Y( 


quick 


Convincing 

If  you're  a  slave  of  the  tobacco 
habit  and  want^  to   find  a  sure, 
way  of  quitting  "for  keeps"  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family  tomail 
the  coupon  below  or  send  your  name  and 
addi'ess  on  a  postal  and  receive  our  free       , 
bookli^  on  the  deadly  effect  of  tobacco    /jf 
on  the  human  system,  and  positive-   /^ 
proof    that    Tobacco    Redeemer 
Will  quickly  free  you  from  the 

^^^'^'  >y  Street  and  No 

NEWELL  PHARMACAL  CO.,   -" 

Dept.  535  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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IfffS'  rai3xs  asaj\  wn^n  QSC^q  i^-zii^g  insais 


Newell  Pharmacal  Co.,  Dcpf.  535  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Please  send,  without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
your  free  booklet  regarding  the  tobacco  habit 
and  proof  that  Tobacco  Redeeraeir  Will positivelji 
ree  zai  from  the  tobacco  habJtf 


Name.. 
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the  New  Edison — 
Mr.  Edison's  great  new- 
phonograph  with  the  Dia- 
mond stylus  reproducer  and 
your  choice  of  all  the  brand 

New  Diamond  Amberol  Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down. 
N'owj  on  this  offer,  you  can  have  the  finest,  the  best  that  money  can 
)uy  at  a  price  very  much  less  than  that  at  which   imitations  of  the 
enuine  Edison  are  offered.    Seize  this  opportunity.    Send  coupon. 

Let  us  send  the  New 
Edison  to  your  home 
»n  free  trial.  Entertain  your  family  and  friends  with  your  favorite 
•ecords — everything  from  Grand  Opera  to  the  latest  city  song  hits, 
3omic  Vaudeville  and  roaring  Minstrel  Shows — then  if  you  choose 
send  the  outfit  back  to  us  at  pur  expense.  But  if  you  wish  to  keep 
Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrament,  send  us  only  $1.00  after  the  free 
trial.  Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments.  Don't 
miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer.  •^Write  at  once. 


iock-Bottom  Offer  Direct 


F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Disl 
II  Edison  Block  -     •   Chicago,  Illinois 

ntlemeii: — Please     send    me    your 
ew  Edison  Catalo,g  and  full  particu- 
-I's-of  your  free  trial  offer  on  the  new 
lodel  Edison  Plionogrraph. 


l!^am9 


Catalog  FREE 

.Get  our  New  Edison   catalog.     Your 
name   and   address    on  a  post   card  or 
letter  (or  just  this  Coupon)  is  enougih. 
No    obligations    in    asking    for    the 
catalog.      Find  out  about  this  offer 
—while  this  offer  lasts. 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  DisL 

3401  Edison  Block      Chicago,  IlL 
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Canadian  Office:  355  Portaee  Are., 
Winnipeg.  Man. 
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YOU  ©HOUL.O  KN^^^^^^^FFEBS  the  POLICY 

That  ts  Best  FO^^^^^^Bev^fi  Your  needs. 
One  New  Form  o^^^^^Stial  Insurance  Is  * 
Described  on  Page  16  Within. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 


Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 


FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President 


Home  Office,  Newark.  K    h 
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